From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Apr  24  02:11:31  2001 

Date:  3 Ian  2001  01:41:00  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.001 
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(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  ndn-aim  & Our  Red  Earth  mailing  lists; 
Newsgroup : alt . native;  UUCP  email; 

http : //www. nytimes . com/2000/12/29/opinion/29ERDR . html 
http : //www. a rizona republic . com/ business/ articles/1210rezbankl0. html 
http : //animalconcerns . netf or change . com/frame. html 
http : //www. heraldnet . com/Stories/00/12/28/13303683 . cfm 
http : //www. rapidcity journal . com 

Articles  appearing  have  been  previously  posted  for  public  dissemination 
and/or  permission  for  inclusion  has  been  secured. 

Letters  of  authorization  are  on  file.  A list  of  those  granting  permission 
to  repost  their  words  in  this  issue  are  listed  at  the  end  of  part  A. 

I thank  each  of  you  for  allowing  your  words  to  be  shared  with  the  people. 

IMPORTANT! ! 


To  all  who  send  copywrite  protected  articles,  make  very  sure  you  have 
permission  from  the  copywrite  holder  (a  newspaper,  the  AP,  a magazine,  an 
author)  because  a new  law  is  now  in  effect  that  says  you  can  be  prosecuted 
even  if  there  is  no  monetary  gain.  Dust  because  a newspaper  has  a website 
where  it  posts  some  or  all  of  its  editions  does  not  grant  permission  for 
their  redistribution.  Be  careful  and  be  sure  you  pass  on  the  items  you  do 
with  full  permission. 

In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

"To  those  of  us  locked  away  in  here,  there's  nothing  more  important 
than  being  remembered." 

Leonard  Peltier,  "Prison  Writings .. .My  Life  Is  My  Sun  Dance" 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
t Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

I i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

i of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  I 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 


I borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
t Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

t as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  j 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _ + 

i Journey  ! 

[ The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  j 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 

I I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  j 


ions  Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  clock  is  ticking.  Time  is  running  out  for  Leonard  Peltier's 
only  hope  - Presidential  Clemency.  Call  or  write  today,  every  day. 
Better  yet,  call  and  write  every  day. 

Excerpts  from  a post  by  Koga  Suyeta  14  Aug  2000  00:44:10  -0530 

The  over-riding  issue  is  Peltier. 

Peltier  requires  our  undivided  attention  now. 

— if  Clinton  will  not  sign  the  paper,  we  have  a very  serious  problem, 
because  Bush  won't  sign  & Gore  won't  sign.  It  must  be  Clinton  & the 
option  remains  his  only  until  January  20. 

The  focus,  for  once,  needs  to  be  on  the  man  & only  the  man. 

Mail  mail  mail.  Calls  calls  calls.  Money  money  money. 

Don't  be  baited. 

The  over-riding  issue  is  Peltier. 


CALL  OR  WRITE  ON  BEHALF  OF  LEONARD  PELTIER  TODAY! 

Calling  the  regular  White  House  number  (202-456-1111)  on  a daily  basis 
averages  about  $2.00  -$5.00  a week  per  person.. 

Dial  0 to  bypass  the  recording  and  get  through  to  an  operator.. 

The  LPDC  had  purchased  a toll  free  number  if  you  can  not  afford  to 
call  or  are  not  at  a place  where  you  can  make  a toll  call.  It  will 
cost  them  a lot  so  if  you  can  call  the  regular  number,  please  do  so. 
The  toll  free  is . . 

1-877-561-1364. 

If  you  would  like  to  be  well  versed  when  you  call  please  refer  to  the 

LPDC  homepage. . 

http : //www . f reepeltier . org/ 

Thank  you . . 

Lona 


REMEMBER  our  brother  who  was  beat  to  death,  then  urinated  on.  DO  NOT 


let  another  day  pass  without  voicing  your  anger  and  protest! 

Contact  the  St.  Paul,  MN  courthouse  and  let  the  prosecuting  attorney  know 
Indian  Country  is  watching.  Insure  a maximum  sentence  is  imposed! 


Date:  Thu,  7 Dec  2000  18:41:23  EST 

From:  Rayann6@aol.com 

Sub j : the  death  of  Stevie  Thompson 

One  suspect  pleads  guilty  in  fatal  beating. 

Jacob  Thompson  (no  relation)  plead  guilty  to  second  degree  murder  in  the 
Duly  fatal  beating  of  Stevie  Thompson. 

Witnesses  told  police  that  Jacob  Thompson  beat  the  victim  in  the  head, 
kneed  him  in  the  stomach,  threw  him  to  the  ground  and  kicked  him  in  the 
head.  The  complaint  also  states  Jacob  Thompson  went  through  Stevie 
Thompson's  wallet,  stole  57  cents,  scissors  and  a sewing  kit  and  then 
urinated  on  him.  According  to  an  autopsy,  Stevie  died  of  head  injuries. 

Jacob  Thompson  faces  a sentence  of  12  years  to  20  1/2  years  in  prison 
under  Minnesota  sentencing  guidelines.  Sentencing  is  set  for  Jan.  11th 
before  Judge  Paulette  Flynn. 

The  County  Prosecutor  for  Stevie  Thompson's  case  is  Janice  Barker. 

Her  phone  number  is  (651)  266-3058. 

Address  is:  The  Ramsey  County  Government  Center  West,  50  West  Kellogg, 

St. Paul,  Minnesota  55102 

The  web  page  setup  for  Stevie  is: 

http : //hometown . aol . com/ rayann6/stevieThompson . html 
URL  http : //hometown . aol . com/ rayann6/StevieThompson . html 
(the  'S'  and  'T'  need  to  be  capitalized) 

<Thanks  to  Debbie  Richards  for  this  correction> 


This  will  be  the  last  week  for  this  help  list.  Please  make  a copy  and 
help  when  you  can.  This  is  NO  exaggeration...  your  gift  may  save  a life. 

The  price  of  fuel  is  rising  at  an  alarming  rate.  It  is  extremely  cold 
on  many  of  the  poorest  rez's.  It  doesn't  take  a genius  to  add  these  two 
bitter  truths  and  realize  that  without  help,  some  elders  are  going  to  freeze 
to  death  this  winter.  Many  the  resources  below  will  make  sure  any  funds 
you  send  for  propane  will  buy  propane  for  those  with  the  greatest  need. 

I know  Mountain  Light,  Pathways  and  Pioneer  Industries  will  make  certain 
funds  sent  to  them  for  fuel  will  buy  fuel  <period>.  I also  believe  the 
others  are  equally  diligent. 

Help  those  elders  survive  this  winter. 

I thank  those  who  have  written,  asking  for  addresses  to  send  food,  funds 
to  buy  fuel,  blankets  and  other  help  for  the  winter. 

Pathways  To  Spirit,  a Colorado  non-profit  organization, 

Carmeen  Klausner,  Director 

(970)  282-8573  for  funds  to  help  place  a mobile  home  on  Pine  Ridge. 

Pioquark@aol . com 
Clay  Watson 
Pioneer  Industries 
1100  E.  24th  St. 

Cheyenne,  Wy.  82001 
(307)778-7860 

pioquark@aol . com  http : //members .tripod . com/~dikan i/pioneer . html 
These  donations  will  be  gifted  to  the  Rose  Bud  and  Pine  Ridge  Reservations 
in  South  Dakota  and  the  Wind  River  Reservation  in  Wyoming. 

I'm  on  the  road  a lot,  out  back  loading  the  truck  etc.  PLEASE 
leave  a message  if  there  is  no  answer. . 

Supporting  the  elders  through  personal  contact: 

Adopt  A Grandparent 
Mountain  Light  Center 
PO  Box  241 


Taos  NM  87571 
TEL:  505  776  8474 
FAX:  505  776  8053 

For  information  call  800  291-8474. 
email:  agpmlc@aol.com 

From  BIGMTLIST 

The  Dineh  could  use  some  blankets  to  help  with  the  cold  winters. 

Bonnie  Whitesinger 
Box  1073 

Hotevilla,  AZ  86030 

Since  UPS  doesn't  deliver  to  PO  boxes,  you  would  have  to  use  parcel  post. 
From  Mike  Wicks: 

Any  help  would  be  a blessing  to  those  at  Camp  Justice,  and  Pine  Ridge. 
Camp  Justice 
c/o  Tom  Poor  Bear 
P.O.  Box  823 

Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota  57770 

Flelping  People  in  need  on  many  reservations: 

Night  Walker  Enterprises,  Inc. 

148  West  Oak  Street  Unit  C 
Ft.  Collins,  Colorado  80534 
TEL:  970  482  7797 


To  help  send  winter  clothing,  blankets  and  space  heaters  to  residents 
of  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

Dowel  "Whitey"  Smith  and  Larry  Gambill 
Double  S Recycling 
1420  S.  Main  St. 

Madisonville,  KY  42431-3343 


Thank  you  Claudia! 

Pine  Ridge  School 
Boys  Dormitory 

Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota  57770 

Attn:  Darlene  McLaughlin 

Sizes  are  for  first  grade  to  12th  grade. 

Not  only  coats  but  clothings,  gloves,  socks,  shirts  - anything  would  be 
appreciated . 

There  is  also  a girls  dorm  that  can  use  clothing  as  well! 

I am  asking  readers  of  this  newsletter  to  continue  to  respond  as  a 
caring  community,  not  as  the  apathetic,  uncaring  empty  beings  the  dominant 
society  so  often  is.  We  do  not  warehouse  our  elders.  Our  ancestors  taught 
us  that  every  single  member  of  our  community  is  too  valuable  to  forsake. 

Peace!  Night  Owl 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

===w=w===  gars@sdf . lonestar .org 


News  of  the  people  feat 

- Tribe  Remembers  Ambassador 

- A Time  for  Human  Rights 
on  Native  Ground 

- A Way  Out  of  the  Peltier  Dilemma 

- Worthington  Report 

- In  March  Of  1975 

- Big  Foot  Ride's 
Spiritual  Side  Wanes 

- Experience  of  Ride 

Both  Frightening  and  Rewarding 


red  in  this  issue  

- Clinton  Signs 

Indian  Assistance  Bill 

- Departing  BIA  Head  says 
Agency  has  a Ways  to  Go 

- World  Conference  on  Racism 

- Sovereignty:  Law  of  the  Land 

- Response  to  the  New  Age  Movement 

- No  Happy  Holidays 

for  Yellowstone's  Bison 

- Brook  Mi'kmaq  get 


- Chinook  Tribe 

Still  Battling  for  Recognition 

- Tribes  loin  Forces 

for  Lewis  & Clark  Tourism 

- Lessons  of  Wounded  Knee 
not  Taught  in  Schools 

- Nations  want  Arkansas  River  Land 

- Oneidas'  Claim  Still  Unresolved 

- Evictions  by  Indians 
Stirs  Land  Dispute 

- Cherokees  Dealt  Better  Hand 
with  Casino 

- Banks  Bet  on  Tribes 


Combat  Training  for  Lobster  Wars 

- Tulalip/County  Disagree 
on  Caliber  of  Protection 

- Justice  Department 
Focuses  on  Tribal  Youth 

- Second  Suspect 

Sought  in  Beating  Death 

- Native  Prisoner 

- Rustywire: 

Iceboxes  and  Melting  Snow 

- Poem:  Medicine  Power 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Upcoming  Events 


RE:  Tribe  Remembers  Ambassador" 


Date:  Tue,  26  Dec  2000  08:27:19  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="TRIBE  REMEMBERS" 

Tribe  remembers  ambassador 
'A  powerful  and  engaging  lady' 

Julie  Titone  - Staff  writer 

Spokane  _ DESMET,  Idaho  --  Lucy  Finley,  whose  famous  Coeur  d'Alene  Indian 
ancestor  ferried  travelers  across  the  Spokane  River,  was  herself  a link 
between  different  times  and  cultures. 

She  navigated  between  her  days  as  a wagon-riding  farm  girl  and  a globe- 
trotting senior  citizen.  Between  times  of  poverty  and  progress  among  her 
people.  Between  ancient  tribal  ceremonies  and  modern  Catholic  rites. 

Throughout  the  journey,  she  danced. 

"Even  in  the  final  years,  when  she  had  trouble  walking,  she  would  go 
around  in  her  rolling  walker,  fully  dressed  in  her  regalia,"  the  Rev. 

Thomas  Connolly  said.  "She'd  make  at  least  one  round,  holding  her  eagle 
fan  on  high  to  greet  the  people. 

"She  was  a very  powerful  and  engaging  lady." 

Connolly  presided  at  Thursday's  service  for  Lucy  Daniels  Whatkan  Nomee 
Finley.  She  died  Saturday  at  her  home  in  Worley.  She  was  88. 

Relatives  and  friends  packed  the  pews  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Mission  church 
to  honor  her.  The  funeral  Mass  included  Latin  hymns,  which  Finley  fancied 
from  her  decades  of  singing  them  at  the  mission.  At  her  request,  a native 
dancer  circled  her  casket  to  the  beat  of  drums  and  chants. 

The  funeral  program  featured  a photo  of  the  sturdy,  full-blooded  Indian, 
her  arms  akimbo  and  her  dress  bedecked  with  beads  and  fringe.  She  also 
wore  a blazing  smile. 

"There  was  always  that  beautiful  smile,"  tribal  chairman  Ernie  Stensgar 
said  from  the  podium,  remembering  Finley  as  an  ambassador  for  Indian 
Country. 

"We  don't  have  royalty  in  our  tribe  ...  but  I always  looked  at  that  lady 
as  carrying  herself  in  a very  proud  way.  She  commanded  respect  by  her  very 
bearing. " 

Stensgar  presented  a 10-page  remembrance  of  Finley's  life,  which 
Connolly  wrote  with  help  from  family  members.  The  priest  usually  writes 
only  two  or  three  pages  for  memorial  services. 

"For  this  one,  I went  overboard,"  he  explained  earlier  this  week.  "She 
was  an  overboard  lady." 

Lucy  was  born  in  1912  in  Worley  to  Bernard  Daniel  and  Mary  Ann  Gates 
Whatkan.  Her  ancestors  included  Joseph  Quinamosi,  who  ran  a ferry  crossing 
near  Liberty  Lake.  He  had  large  herds  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  was  the 
last  of  the  old  Coeur  d'Alenes  to  give  up  aboriginal  home  sites  and  move 
to  the  reservation. 

When  Lucy  was  3 months  old,  her  mother  died.  When  her  father  remarried, 
her  grandmother,  Mary  Theresa,  took  Lucy  and  her  sister  Mary  and  raised 


them  on  her  allotment  west  of  Worley.  Mary  Theresa  was  a member  of  the 
Kalispel  Tribe,  and  the  girls  grew  up  speaking  the  Kalispel  dialect.  That 
is  a Salish  language,  and  as  such  has  words  in  common  with  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  dialect,  Connolly  said.  There  are  few  fluent  Salish  speakers 
remaining. 

Lucy  received  only  three  years  of  formal  education  at  the  mission  school 
at  DeSmet.  But  she  was  well-versed  in  hard  work  and  tribal  tradition.  At 
age  18,  she  married  Louie  Omee.  She  lost  two  children  at  birth,  and  one  at 
age  2,  before  having  three  healthy  children:  Marian,  Bernadine  and  Eli. 

Then  her  husband  fell  ill.  He  died  in  1942  after  holding  the  newborn  Eli. 

In  1943,  Lucy  married  Pat  Finley  of  Montana's  Flathead  Tribe.  They  lived 
in  the  Silver  Valley,  where  he  worked  in  the  mines;  and  in  St.  Maries, 
where  he  found  a sawmill  job. 

The  couple  had  four  children:  Patricia,  Sally,  Henrietta  and  Raymond. 

Last  summer,  Lucy  remembered  her  youngest  son  during  the  dedication  of  a 
veterans  memorial  in  Plummer.  He  was  killed  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

Lucy  was  remembered  this  week  for  helping  raise  other  children,  too, 
including  Philomena  Nomee  and  Johnny  Daniels.  When  her  friend  Etta  Adams 
died  in  1980,  Lucy  honored  a promise  to  watch  after  her  five  children. 

Lucy  buried  her  second  husband  in  1974. 

Her  final  decades  were  full.  There  were  powwows  to  attend,  berries  to 
pick,  roots  to  dig,  thrift  stores  to  haunt.  One  highlight  was  a 1978  trip 
to  the  Holy  Land,  where  she  decided  to  ride  a camel,  Connolly  wrote. 

"But  no  one  told  her  how  a camel  gets  up  from  the  ground  --  back  feet 
first.  Lucy  slid  right  down  the  camel's  neck  into  the  sand.  Her  traveling 
partners  roared  with  delight  as  she  got  up,  brushed  off  the  sand, 
straightened  out  her  wing  dress,  and  climbed  back  on  the  camel." 

One  of  her  biggest  thrills  came  in  1987,  when  she  joined  50  Coeur 
d'Alenes  who  met  with  Pope  John  Paul  II  on  his  visit  to  Phoenix.  She  shook 
the  pontiff's  hand,  and  with  her  daughter,  Patricia,  danced  in  a circle 
around  him. 

Staff  writer  Julie  Titone  can  be  reached  at  (208)  765-7126, 
or  by  e-mail  at  juliet@spokesman.com. 

Copyright  c.  Idaho  Statesman-Review 

"RE : A Time  for  Human  Rights  on  Native  Ground"  

Date:  Sat,  30  Dec  2000  00:08:07  EST 
From:  JTRoad@aol.com 

Sub j : Novelist  Louise  Erdrich  on  Peltier--NEW  YORK  TIMES 
http://www.nytimes.com/2000/12/29/opinion/29ERDR.html 
December  29,  2000 

A Time  for  Human  Rights  on  Native  Ground 
By  LOUISE  ERDRICH 

MINNEAPOLIS  - In  1977,  fresh  out  of  Dartmouth  College's  Native  American 
program,  I got  a job  in  Fargo,  N.D.  I worked  only  blocks  from  the  federal 
court  building,  and  one  day,  from  my  window,  I saw  a crowd  collect  near 
the  courtroom  entrance.  I walked  over  to  see  what  was  happening  and 
spotted  a few  friends  I had  grown  up  with  in  Wahpeton,  N.D. 

My  political  leanings  were  all  surface,  consisting  mainly  of  fashion 
statements.  During  the  1973  siege  at  Wounded  Knee  and  the  subsequent 
murderous  climate  on  Pine  Ridge  reservation  in  South  Dakota,  in  which  more 
than  60  Native  people  and  two  F.B.I.  agents  were  killed,  I had  been  trying 
to  get  good  grades. 

Now,  here  were  my  friends  dressed  in  flamboyant  vests,  beads  and  black 
hats  hung  with  eagle  feathers.  I,  too,  wore  a hat,  a brown  Italian  fedora, 
only  my  feather  was  a blue  macaw's.  On  the  basis  of  our  hats,  rather  than 
any  political  awareness,  I joined  the  crowd  entering  the  court  building 
and  became  immediately  drawn  into  the  trial  of  Leonard  Peltier. 

I changed  the  hours  in  my  job  so  that  I could  sit  through  the  trial  and 
listen  carefully  until  at  last  the  cases  were  presented.  Once  I'd  heard  it 
all,  I was  confident  that  not  one  scintilla  of  hard  evidence  linked  Mr. 
Peltier  to  the  murders  of  F.B.I.  agents  Jack  Coler  and  Ronald  Williams. 


When  the  jury  came  back  with  a guilty  verdict  I remember  extreme  shock,  a 
surprise  so  visceral  that  I jumped  up,  shouted,  and  then  found  myself 
quietly  weeping  in  the  swirl  of  subsequent  chaos.  I had,  then,  no  personal 
connection  with  Mr.  Peltier.  I was  not  persuaded  of  his  innocence,  but 
that  was  not  the  point.  I was  positive  that  on  the  basis  of  what  I'd  heard 
in  court  that  there  was  reasonable  doubt  as  to  his  guilt  and  that  he 
should  not  have  been  convicted.  My  horror  was  for  the  United  States 
judicial  system. 

The  court  system  had  been  influenced,  as  had  I,  by  the  black  hats  and 
the  feathers  and  the  aura  of  paranoia.  Only  to  me,  these  things  were 
attractive.  To  others,  the  mood  at  the  back  of  the  courtroom  and  the  drum 
beating  in  the  street  outside  were  threatening.  No  one  at  the  time  was 
capable  of  impartiality,  or  dedicated  to  discovering  the  truth. 

Here  are  a few  truths.  There  is  no  exact  forensic  evidence  that  links 
the  rifle  said  to  have  been  carried  by  Mr.  Peltier  to  the  weapon  that 
caused  the  fatal  injuries.  There  was  no  witness  to  the  shooting  of  the  F.B. 
I.  agents.  The  young  witnesses  who  placed  Mr.  Peltier,  along  with  some  30 
other  people,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  crime  scene  have  since  insisted  that 
they  were  coerced  and  intimidated  by  the  F.B. I. 

Subsequently,  it  appears  that  the  F.B. I.  sought  to  avenge  the  murders  on 
the  only  person  who  could  still  be  brought  to  trial  after  everyone  else 
involved  in  the  fatal  episode  was  acquitted,  by  withholding  and 
manipulating  critical  evidence. 

During  the  next  few  weeks.  President  Clinton  has  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  to  Native  American  people  and  to  the  world  that  our  country 
practices  some  of  what  it  preaches  about  human  rights.  By  extending 
clemency  to  Leonard  Peltier,  Mr.  Clinton  could  make  an  enormous  gesture  of 
reparation  and  healing.  Mr.  Peltier's  release  is  urged  by  the  European 
Parliament,  Amnesty  International,  the  Kennedy  Memorial  Center  for  Human 
Rights;  by  Nelson  Mandela,  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu,  Rev.  Hesse  Hackson, 
the  Dalai  Lama;  as  well  as  Canada's  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  not  to 
mention  Native  rights  groups  and  ordinary  citizens  throughout  the  United 
States.  As  long  as  Leonard  Peltier  is  imprisoned,  our  country's 
relationship  with  its  Native  people  is  stained  by  ongoing  dishonor,  and 
our  own  human  rights  statements  are  undermined  by  hypocrisy. 

After  the  Peltier  trial,  I immersed  myself  in  writing  and  then 
motherhood.  Having  experienced  some  of  the  hysteria  and  hatreds  of  those 
times,  I was  ambivalent  about  Mr.  Peltier  and  the  attendant  posturing  of 
other  leaders  of  the  American  Indian  Movement.  I was  not  a knee-  jerk 
defense  committee  member,  although  I am  a member  of  the  Turtle  Mountain 
Band  of  Ojibwe,  as  is  Leonard  Peltier.  But  I was  haunted  because  of  the 
high  degree  of  reasonable  doubt  that  existed  in  the  evidence  against  him. 
Eventually,  I wrote  to  Leonard  Peltier. 

He  is  not  a killer  and  never  was. 

How  do  I know  this?  Because  of  the  person  he  has  become.  Leonard  Peltier 
lives,  physically  half -destroyed,  in  Leavenworth  Prison.  He  is  56  years 
old,  and  he  has  suffered  a stroke  and  a jaw  condition  that  left  him  in 
unalleviated  pain.  Everything  has  been  stripped  away  from  him.  He  is 
transparent  now;  24  years  in  prison  do  that.  There  is  no  rage,  there  is  no 
blame  in  him.  If  his  life  were  based  upon  two  murders,  he  could  not  have 
grown,  as  he  has,  into  a spiritual  force,  a person  of  true  humility  and 
gentle  humor.  I believe  the  only  way  he  could  have  survived  is  on  the 
strength  of  his  innocence. 

Last  summer,  I walked  my  grandfather ' s Turtle  Mountain  land,  side- 
stepping wild  prairie  roses,  flicking  off  wood  ticks,  snapping  the  dry 
tall  stems  of  sage  into  a bundle  I would  wrap  and  keep  through  the  winter. 
As  I walked,  the  evening  sun  blazed  beneath  a low  cloud  and  lighted  all  I 
saw  with  a shivering  golden  fire.  I felt  in  that  moment  the  vast  blessing 
of  my  own  freedom,  and  took  out  a letter  I'd  recently  received  from 
Leonard.  Words  are  the  soul  to  me,  so  I neatly  folded  the  letter  and 
buried  it,  there,  in  his  home  ground. 

Leonard  Peltier  has  paid  a terrible  price  for  all  that  the  American 
Indian  Movement  was  blamed  for  during  the  late  1970' s.  While  other  AIM 
leaders  have  trekked  to  Hollywood,  married,  remarried,  traveled  first- 


class  around  the  world  and  reaped  the  rewards  of  notoriety,  Mr.  Peltier 
has  paid.  He  has  paid  for  our  nation's  savagery  at  Wounded  Knee  in  1890 
and  1973,  and  for  the  shame  of  the  F.B.I.'s  treatment  of  Pine  Ridge  people. 
He  has  paid  for  the  violence  of  the  AIM  "warriors"  who  trashed  government 
offices,  strutted,  mugged,  brandished  weapons  and  used  them.  He  has  paid 
the  debt  for  whoever  actually  did  commit  those  murders.  He  has  paid  every 
day  for  24  years.  He  has  paid  enough. 

It  is  time  to  let  him  go  home. 

Louise  Erdrich  is  the  author  of  the  forthcoming  novel, 

"The  Last  Report  on  the  Miracles  at  Little  No  Horse." 

Copyright  c.  2000  The  New  York  Times  Company 

"RE : A Way  Out  of  the  Peltier  Dilemma"  

Date:  Sat,  30  Dec  2000  02:45:16  EST 
From:  DTRoad@aol.com 

Sub j : To  President  CLINTON:  A WAY  OUT  OF  THE  PELTIER  DILEMMA 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@egroups . com> 

A WAY  OUT  OF  THE  PELTIER  DILEMMA:  BLANKET  AMNESTY 
12/30/2000 

Dear  PRESIDENT  CLINTON- - 

This  is  Harvey  Arden,  editor  of  Leonard  Peltier's  PRISON  WRITINGS:  MY  LIFE 
IS  MY  SUN  DANCE.  Please  read  the  brief  exchange  of  emails  below.  They  lay 
out  a simple  strategy  for  resolving  one  of  the  sorriest  episodes  in 
American  history.  I would  love  to  discuss  the  issue  with  you,  read  to  you 
from  Leonard's  book,  help  you  begin  the  Great  Healing  Leonard  speaks  of  in 
his  book,  which  has  now  been  translated  into  German,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Spanish,  with  Italian,  Greek  and  Swedish  translations  underway.  I promise 
I won't  bore  you!  I live  in  DC  near  Chevy  Chase  Circle  and  could  be  down 
to  your  office  on  the  subway  in  45  minutes  anytime.  My  tel#'s  202-244-4693 

"TOUCHING  MR.  CLINTON'S  HEART" 

Original  Message  

Date:  12/18/2000  5:02:34  PM  Eastern  Standard  Time 
From:  Caqemail 

Sub j : Re:  Clemency  for  Leonard  Peltier  - Dustice  and  Reconciliation  with 
Indigenous . . . 

>To:  DT  Road 

Dear  Harvey  Arden  - 

I just  called  the  White  House  and  spoke  for  about  four  minutes  with  a live 
White  House  operator,  condemning  the  FBI's  outrageous  "spontaneous  rally"  on 
Friday,  and  urged  that  the  President  not  be  swayed  by  the  FBI's  totally 
inappropriate  lobbying  in  this  case,  and  give  executive  clemency  to 
Leonard . 

If  you  have  not  already  sone  so,  may  I suggest  urgently  that  you  find  a 
way  to  quickly  get  a copy  of  "Prison  Writings:  My  Life  is  My  Sun  Dance"  into 
Clinton's  hands.  I believe  that  he  needs  to  read  for  himself  the  text  of 
Leonard's  powerful  and  sincere  message  to  the  families  of  Agents  Coler  and 
Williams,  as  well  as  the  entire  book. 

Sincerely, 

Louis  Wolf 

CovertAction  Quarterly 
Harvey's  response: 


Louis-- 


Excuse  my  delay  in  getting  back  to  you... I've  been  in  Europe.  Clinton  reed 
one  copy  of  Leonard's  book  last  Duly  during  his  visit  to  Pine  Ridge... I 


believe  he's  also  need  at  least  one  other  of  the  many  copies  that  have 
been  sent  to  him.  Wish  I could  get  him  to  read  just  these  words  of 
Leonard's  to  the  slain  agents'  families... 

"IF  YOU,  THE  LOVED  ONES  of  the  agents  who  died  at  the  Dumping  Bull 
property  that  day,  get  some  salve  of  satisfaction  out  of  my  being  here, 
then  at  least  I can  give  you  that,  even  though  innocent  of  their  blood. 

I feel  your  loss  as  my  own.  Like  you,  I suffer  that  loss  every  day, 
every  hour.  And  so  does  my  family.  We  know  that  inconsolable  grief.  We 
Indians  are  born,  live  and  die  with  inconsolable  grief.  We've  shared  our 
common  grief  for  twenty-four  years  now,  your  families  and  mine,  so  how 
can  we  possibly  be  enemies  anymore?  Maybe  it's  with  you--and  with  us-- 
that  the  Great  Healing  can  begin.  You,  the  agents'  families,  certainly 
weren't  at  fault  that  day  in  1975,  any  more  than  my  family  was,  and  yet 
you  and  they  have  suffered  as  much  as,  even  more  than,  anyone  there.  It 
seems  it's  always  the  innocent  who  pay  the  highest  price  for  injustice. 
It's  seemed  that  way  all  my  life. 

"To  the  still-grieving  Coler  and  Williams  families  I send  my  prayers  if 
you  will  have  them.  I hope  you  will.  They  are  the  prayers  of  an  entire 
people,  not  just  my  own.  We  have  many  dead  of  our  own  to  pray  for,  and 
we  join  our  sorrow  to  yours.  Let  our  common  grief  be  our  bond.  Let 
those  prayers  be  the  balm  for  your  sorrow,  not  an  innocent  man's 
continued  imprisonment.  I state  to  you  absolutely  that,  if  I could 
possibly  have  prevented  what  happened  that  day,  your  menfolk  would  not 
have  died.  I would  have  died  myself  before  knowingly  permitting  what 
happened  to  happen.  And  I certainly  never  pulled  the  trigger  that  did  it. 
May  the  Creator  strike  me  dead  this  moment  if  I lie.  I cannot  see  how 
my  being  here,  torn  from  my  own  grandchildren,  can  possibly  mend  your 
loss.  I swear  to  you,  I am  guilty  only  of  being  an  Indian.  That's  why 
I'm  here. 

"Being  who  I am,  being  who  you  are--that's  Aboriginal  Sin. 

Yes  Aboriginal  Sin 

We  each  begin  in  innocence. 

We  all  become  guilty. 

In  this  life  you  find  yourself  guilty  of  being  who  you  are. 

Being  yourself,  that's  Aboriginal  Sin, 
the  worst  sin  of  all. 

That's  a sin  you'll  never  be  forgiven  for. 

We  Indians  are  all  guilty, 
guilty  of  being  ourselves. 

We're  taught  that  guilt  from  the  day  we're  born. 

We  learn  it  well. 

To  each  of  my  brothers  and  each  of  my  sisters,  I say, 
be  proud  of  that  guilt. 

You  are  guilty  only  of  being  innocent, 
of  being  yourselves, 
of  being  Indian, 
of  being  human. 

Your  guilt  makes  you  holy." 

--Leonard  Peltier 

from  Prison  Writings:  My  Life  Is  My  Sun  Dance,  p216 

Louis,  to  me  these  words  mirror  the  towering  spirit  that  Leonard  is... 
they  cannot  but  touch  and  strengthen  the  President's  heart,  which  must  be 
strong  if  he's  to  pardon  Leonard. 

But  how  in  God's  world  to  get  him  to  ponder  these  words  and  the  very  rea 
human  being  who  wrote  them?? 

My  frustration  is  enormous,  but  I continue  hoping  and  trying. 


If  I could  talk  to  the  President,  I'd  tell  him  there's  a way  around  all 
of  this  that  could  bring  a grudging  satisfaction  to  both  sides ...  simply  to 
declare  a BLANKET  AMNESTY  on  all  those  involved  in  the  'Reign  of  Terror'  at 
Pine  Ridge  in  the  '70's... that  means  ALL  of  those--THE  INNOCENT  ALONG  WITH 
GUILTY--involved  in  the  tragic  events  that  occurred  at  Pine  Ridge  that  dark 
and  desperate  hour  of  the  Cold  War,  just  as  the  last  survivors  were  being 
airlifted  off  the  roof  of  the  Saigon  Embassy... 

It'd  make  both  sides  growl  with  displeasure,  no  doubt,  but  it  would  also 
relieve  both  sides  of  the  main  motivations  for  continuing  this  unnecessary 
war  between  the  FBI,  BIA,  DOJ  and  Indian  People.  Yes,  a BLANKET  AMNESTY 
not  only  for  Leonard  and  all  the  AIMsters  and  all  Pine  Ridge  Traditionals 
who  were  involved,  but  also  for  the  all  the  "FBI's"  (as  Indian  people  call 
them),  even  the  worst  of  them,  all  the  lawyers  on  both  sides  and  all  the 
prosecuters  and  the  judges,  and  the  GOONs  ('Guardians  of  the  Oglala 
Nation'),  the  "BIA's,"  the  vigilantes,  even  the  killers  of  Anna  Mae  Aquash 
--whose  ghost  calls  out  to  us  to  stop  using  her  memory  to  divide  us.  Let 
NO  ONE  fear  future  prosecution  for  WHATEVER  was  done  in  that  shameful  and 
shadowed  hour  in  American  history.  Let  it  be  a matter  for  historians,  not 
lawyers,  not  prosecutors,  not  politicians. 

BUT,  LOUIS,  HOW  CAN  I GET  THIS  MESSAGE  TO  MR.  CLINTON?  CAN  YOU  HELP? 

THIS  WOULD  BE  THE  FINEST  MOMENT  IN  HIS  PRESIDENCY. .. THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
"GREAT  HEALING"  LEONARD  IS  ALWAYS  TALKING  ABOUT...  IT  CAN  HAPPEN! 

Louis,  I'm  a writer  and  a dreamer,  not  a politican.  I barely  wander 
outside  my  basement  study,  except  to  give  readings  of  Leonard's  words  to 
small  groups  around  the  country. . .once  even  3-4000  people  at  the 
beginning  of  the  wonderful  (though  unreported)  Peltier  Walk  in  New  York 
City  a couple  of  weeks  ago...  I don't  know  how  to  reach  the  President... 
all  I get  are  shrugs  and  autoresponders....  Do  you  know  anyone  who  can 
put  a copy  of  this  very  email  in  Bill's  hand?  Does  such  a person  exist? 

If  so,  please  come  forward  NOW  and  help  us! 

Let  him  include  this  message  to  President  Clinton  that  I wrote  last  week 
while  visiting  Europe,  responding  to  a request  from  a friend  for  my  best 
thoughts  on  Leonard's  request  for  clemency--to  be  hopefully  given  to  Mr. 
Clinton  by  a personal  friend  of  the  President's: 

Leonard  at  Auschwitz 

12/23/2000 

To  Marc  Steiner 

From  Harvey  Arden 

On  behalf  of  Leonard  Peltier 

December  23,  2000 

Dear  Marc, 

I have  just  returned  to  Germany  from  a visit  on  Thursday  to  Auschwitz  in 
southwest  Poland,  where  the  Nazis  slaughtered  a million  and  half  of  my 
Jewish  brethren,  killing  each  of  them  with  a special  vengeance  for  the 
crime  of  being  innocent- -the  same  crime  for  which  Leonard  Peltier  has 
been  imprisoned  this  past  quarter  century.  The  day  was  appropriately 
bleak,  the  sky  a grimy  white,  the  air  sulphurous  with  the  fumes  of 
Soviet-era  factories  that  even  today  make  Poland's  air  almost 
unbreatheable.  As  I walked  through  the  barracks  where  the  innocents  were 
tortured  and  murdered  with  such  malignant  glee  during  that  Holocaust  of 
the  human  spirit,  I felt  Leonard  walking  with  me,  and  I pondered  the  ways 
of  men  toward  their  fellow  men.  I wondered.  What  is  the  use  of  prayer? 

For  most  of  those  who  died  here  prayed  with  the  most  intense  passion  and 
profound  belief  every  morning,  noon  and  evening  of  their  lives.  I 
pondered  what  is  the  use  of  Justice,  when  it  is  so  selectively  dispensed 
by  the  Unjust?  I asked  myself  what  is  the  use  of  Love,  when  those  who 
love  their  families  and  friends  and  country,  as  the  Nazis  did,  have  such 
hatred  in  their  hearts  as  to  obliterate  the  very  meaning  of  Love.  As  I 
walked  through  those  ghost-filled  barracks,  I thought  not  only  of  these 
hallowed  ones  who  died,  but  of  my  brother  Leonard,  languishing  in  his  5- 


by-9-foot  cell  at  Leavenworth,  and  also  of  President  Clinton,  who  now 
holds  Leonard's  fate  in  his  hands,  and,  yes,  of  the  FBI  agents  Ron 
Williams  and  lack  Coler,  whose  portraits  sat  above  my  desk  for  three 
years  as  I edited  Leonard's  book.  I thought  of  the  thousands  of  FBI 
agents  who  today  put  their  lives  on  the  line  to  protect  every  one  of  us, 
yet  wish  to  see  an  innocent  man  die  in  prison  for  standing  up  for  the 
rights  of  his  People;  I thought  of  all  the  Holocaust-deniers,  who  would 
have  it  that  no  Holocaust  ever  occurred,  just  as  the  FBI  pretends  the 
Reign  of  Terror  it  instigated  at  Pine  Ridge  in  the  1970 's  never  occurred; 

I think  of  Mr.  lanklow  sitting  in  the  Oval  Office  even  as  I was  visiting 
Aushwitz  and  doing  his  best  to  convince  our  President  to  deny  clemency  to 
Leonard  Peltier,  and  I wonder,  what  is  the  use  of  Truth,  when  it  can  be 
so  violated  as  to  obliterate  all  Truth? 

Marc,  you  ask  me  what  I can  say  that  could  be  passed  on  to  convince 
President  Clinton  to  give  our  brother  Leonard  Peltier  clemency.  Ask  him, 
please,  to  give  a half-hour  audience  to  me  and  Chief  Arvol  Looking  Horse, 
19th-Generation  Keeper  of  the  Sacred  White  Buffalo  Pipe  of  the  Great 
Lakota  Nation,  so  that  we  may  deliver  a message  to  him  on  behalf  of  the 
tens  of  millions  of  people  around  the  world  who  plead  for  Leonard's 
freedom,  who  see  Leonard's  freedom  as  The  Sign  that  Democracy  and  Dustice 
and  Love  and  Prayer  still  have  a meaning  in  America.  I want  to  read  to  Mr. 
Clinton  from  Leonard's  book  PRISON  WRITINGS:  MY  LIFE  IS  MY  SUN  DANCE.  I 
welcome  the  presence  of  President-elect  Bush  and  Mr.  Cheney  and  Mrs. 
Clinton  and  Ms.  Reno  and  Mr.  Freeh  and  any  others  the  President  cares  to 
have  on  hand.  Tell  Mr.  Clinton  I also  ask  to  have  Leonard  Peltier 
standing  beside  me  in  the  Oval  Office  as  I read  his  words,  words  Leonard 
would  read  himself  if  his  locked  jaw  would  allow  him  to. 

I ask  no  more  than  that,  make  no  plea  beyond  that.  The  decision  is 
President  Clinton's  and  no  one  else's. 

Marc,  I hope  you  can  get  this  message  to  the  President.  May  Spirit  guide 
it  on  its  way. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse  and  Leonard  Peltier, 

/Harvey  Arden 
harvey@dreamkeepers . net 
dreamkeepers . net 
http : //dreamkeepers . net 

"Bringing  the  Elders  to  the  World... and  the  World  to  the  Elders" 
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FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER 

"RE : Worthington  Report"  

Date:  Fri,  29  Dec  2000  02:15:13  -0000 
From:  arthurmedicineeagle@hotmail . com 
Sub j : Fwd:  Worthington  Report 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@egroups . com> 

As  requested  this  has  been  reposted  Please  post  to  other  lists  too. 

— In  EAGLES_FLY@egroups.com,  "Rhonda  Richards"  <richardsrs@e. . . > 
wrote : 

I got  this  from  another  list  with  permission  from  the  person  who 
posted  it.  She  said  to  spread  it  far  and  wide. 

Rhonda 

http: //www. canoe . ca /Columnists /worthington . html 
December  28,  2000 
Clemency  near  for  Peltier? 

By  PETER  WORTHINGTON  --  Toronto  Sun 

In  a gesture  unprecedented  in  its  79-year  history,  the  FBI  authorized 
several  hundred  agents  to  march  around  the  White  House  10  days  before 
Christmas,  to  protest  possible  clemency  by  President  Bill  Clinton  for 
Leonard  Peltier. 

To  some,  this  unusual  act  indicates  how  close  Clinton  may  be  to 


granting  executive  clemency  early  in  the  new  year  --  something  he's 
publicly  promised  to  consider. 

The  FBI  is  almost  pathologically  determined  that  Peltier  never  be 
freed,  and  its  protest  underlines  both  the  oddity  of  this  case,  and 
the  intensity  of  feelings. 

A Sioux-Ojibwa  Indian,  Peltier  was  sentenced  to  two  consecutive  life 
sentences  for  the  deaths  of  two  FBI  agents  during  violence  on  South 
Dakota's  Pine  Ridge  reserve  in  1975.  He  has  never  denied  joining  the 
firefight  that  erupted  on  Dune  26,  1975,  but  denies  killing  agents 
Ron  Williams  and  Dack  Coler  at  point  blank  range. 

I've  fretted  about  the  case  ever  since  it  turned  out  Peltier  was 
extradited  from  Canada  on  the  basis  of  perjured  affidavits  by  Myrtle 
Poor  Bear,  claiming  she  was  Peltier's  girlfriend  and  had  witnessed 
him  kill  the  agents.  In  fact,  she  didn't  know  Peltier,  had  seen 
nothing,  had  never  been  to  the  area.  Three  contradictory  affidavits 
were  composed  by  the  FBI  and  dictated  to  Poor  Bear  under  threats  of 
vengeance. 

The  deeper  one  probes  into  the  case,  the  more  it  seems  the  FBI  framed 
Peltier  and  withheld  evidence. 

At  the  time  of  the  FBI  demonstration,  I was  on  CBC  Radio  with  former 
solicitor  general  Warren  Allmand,  discussing  Peltier  with  host 
Michael  Enright.  Allmand,  also  a former  minister  of  Indian  Affairs, 
has  relentlessly  criticized  the  way  Peltier  was  extradited. 

During  our  discussion,  Enright  played  a tape  of  prosecutor  Lynn 
Crooks,  who  not  only  insists  Peltier  is  guilty,  but  is  "proud"  of  the 
way  he  was  convicted.  As  he's  been  repeating  for  23  years.  Crooks  is 
proud  of  helping  put  him  away  for  life. 

It's  unsettling  hearing  an  officer  of  the  court  and  a justice  system 
official  boast  about  getting  such  a controversial  and  disturbing 
conviction.  What's  especially  disturbing  in  the  Peltier  case  - and  is 
rarely  mentioned  - is  that  two  other  Indians  went  on  trial  for  the 
murder  of  the  agents  a year  before  Peltier  did:  Bob  Robideau  and  Dino 
Butler.  The  FBI  and  prosecution  argued  that  these  two  killed  the 
agents  at  point  blank  range.  Their  trial  was  held  in  1976  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  a hotbed  of  anti-Indian  sentiment.  Nonetheless,  the 
jury  acquitted  the  pair,  ruling  self-defence. 

If  Butler  and  Robideau  may  have  killed  the  agents  in  self-defence, 
how  come  Peltier  is  now  the  lone  killer?  He'd  have  been  acquitted, 
too,  if  he'd  been  tried  with  the  other  two. 

FBI  VENDETTA? 

I'd  argue  that  Peltier  is  in  prison  not  because  the  FBI  thinks  he  did 
it,  but  because  the  FBI  can't  bear  the  idea  that  agents  can  be  killed 
with  no  one  being  punished.  Guilt  or  innocence  is  irrelevant,  so  long 
as  someone  is  held  responsible. 

One  of  Peltier's  appeal  judges,  Gerald  Heaney  (whom  I've 
interviewed),  even  wrote  a letter  aimed  at  then-president  Ronald 
Reagan  urging  clemency  for  Peltier  to  "heal  wounds."  Heaney  found  FBI 
behaviour  in  the  case  reprehensible,  and  that  the  FBI  was  "equally 
responsible"  for  the  deaths  of  the  agents. 

Over  a three  year  span  at  Pine  Ridge,  troubles  resulted  in  200-300 
shootings  of  Indians,  60  of  them  fatal,  most  of  them  were  Indians 
associated  with  the  American  Indian  Movement  (AIM)  which  the  FBI  then 
considered  a communist-backed  terrorist  organization. 

At  Peltier's  trial.  Poor  Bear's  recantation  of  her  affidavits  was 
inadmissable.  Dudge  Paul  Benson  made  the  astonishing  ruling  that,  if 
believed.  Poor  Bear's  testimony  of  the  FBI  intimidation,  coercion  and 
fabrication  would  "shock  the  conscience  of  the  court"  and  might 
persuade  the  jury  to  acquit  Peltier. 

An  FBI  Web  site  aimed  at  preventing  clemency  (www. 
noparolepeltier.com)  shows  the  American  eagle,  and  starts  off  with 
patriotic  music.  America  the  Beautiful  blends  into  The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic  which  blends  into  God  Bless  America,  all  setting  the 
mood  for  slamming  Peltier.  The  site  carries  enormous  documentation  on 
the  case  which,  for  those  who  casually  browse,  seems  persuasive  that 


Peltier  is  a dangerous  radical  (a  "mad  dog"  according  to  one  FBI 
agent)  who  should  never  be  freed. 

If  FBI  propaganda  were  true,  the  likes  of  Nelson  Mandela,  the  Dalai 
Lama,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  down  to  individuals  like  myself  (I 
have  visited  him  three  times  Leavenworth  prison),  former  Liberal 
cabinet  minister  Allmand,  ex-NDP  MP  Dim  Fulton  and  the  Canadian 
Alliance's  Dohn  Reynolds  wouldn't  be  protesting  Peltier's  continued 
imprisonment . 

— End  forwarded  message  — 
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"In  March  of  1975  alone,  seven  people  were  killed  by  violence,  all  the 
deaths  unexplained,  even  though,  by  that  time,  the  FBI  had  more  than 
fifty  agents  swarming  over  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  (prior  to  1973  they 
had  only  two  or  three  agents  in  the  area,  it  that).  Seems  like  the  more 
FBIs  we  had  around,  the  more  murders  we  had.  The  call  went  out  from 
traditional  Oglala  Lakota  Elders  from  Pine  Ridge,  requesting  that  AIM 
come  to  the  Oglala  nation  and  help  protect  them  from  these  attacks.  A 
number  of  warriors,  myself  included,  volunteered  to  go.  Flowever,  we  went 
with  the  understanding  that  we  were  in  no  way  a military  or  paramilitary 
group.  We  weren't  there  to  attack  or  kill  or  intimidate  anybody,  only  to 
stand  between  the  GOONs  and  the  traditionalists  with  our  bodies,  our 
prayers,  and  a small  supply  of  defensive  arms.  We  called  ourselves  a 
spiritual  camp,  and  that's  what  we  truly  were.  We  were  spirit-warriors, 
not  mercenaries.  We  wanted  peace,  not  conflict.  The  violence  came  from 
the  other  side,  not  from  us.  It  was  entirely  unprovoked  and  obviously 
long  planned.  It  also  obviously  went  very  wrong. 

I can't  believe  that  the  FBI  intended  the  deaths  of  their  own  agents. 
Their  sorry  excuse  has  been  that  those  two  agents  blundered  and  trespassed 
onto  the  property  that  morning  simply  in  order  to  arrest  someone  falsely 
accused  of  stealing  a pair  of  used  cowboy  boots.  That  simply  doesn't 
wash--they  didn't  even  have  a warrant  for  his  arrest--nor  does  it  jibe 
with  the  fact  that  scores,  even  hundreds,  of  FBI  agents,  federal  marshals, 
BIA  police,  and  GOONs  were  all  lying  in  wait  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

It  seems  they  thought  they'd  barge  in  on  the  phony  pretext,  draw  some 
show  of  resistance  from  our  AIM  spiritual  camp,  then  pounce  on  the 
compound  with  massive  force. 

They  miscalculated  which  proved  tragic  for  all  of  us.  In  the  midst  of 
that  reign  of  terror  which  they  themselves  had  orchestrated- -with  carloads 
of  government-armed  and-equipped  GOONs  shooting  up  the  reservation  day 
after  day--we  AIM  spirit-warriors  weren't  about  to  sit  quietly  and  wait 
to  see  just  who  was  in  those  two  unidentified  cars  that  came  roaring 
unannounced  in  a cloud  of  dust  and  confusion  and  flying  bullets  into  our 
compound  that  morning.  We  defended  the  people  we'd  come  to  defend,  and  we 
also  defended  ourselves.  We  refused  to  be  passive  victims." 

Leonard  Peltier 

"Prison  Writings .. .My  Life  Is  My  Sun  Dance" 
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Big  Foot  ride's  spiritual  side  wanes,  some  contend 
By  PETER  HARRIMAN 
Argus  Leader 
published:  12/27/00 

KYLE  --  The  Big  Foot  Memorial  Ride  in  the  past  decade  has  evolved  largely 
into  an  event  to  bring  Lakota  youth  into  close  contact  with  their  heritage. 

But  the  forerunner  of  this  ride,  from  Sitting  Bull  camp  to  the  Wounded 
Knee  Memorial  in  1986-89,  was  done  in  accordance  with  an  Oglala  medicine 
man's  vision  to  release  the  spirits  and  complete  the  grieving  cycle  for 
victims  of  the  Wounded  Knee  Massacre. 

This  year's  approximately  180-mile  ride  commemorates  the  flight  of  Chief 
Big  Foot  and  400  followers  to  the  Badlands  after  Sitting  Bull  was  killed 
in  a botched  arrest  attempt  at  Standing  Rock  Reservation  on  Dec.  15,  1890. 

It  will  end  Friday  in  Wounded  Knee  on  the  110th  anniversary  of  the 
massacre  of  Big  Foot  and  nearly  300  of  those  travelers. 

Participants  of  earlier  rides  say  the  spiritual  component  was  much 
stronger  than  it  is  today. 

But  Zouie  Lone  Eagle  of  Bridger  believes  spirits  still  invest  this 
venture.  She  thinks  she  saw  one  Christmas  morning. 

She  and  her  granddaughter,  Carrie  Lone  Eagle,  were  headed  toward  the 
base  of  Big  Foot  Pass  in  Badlands  National  Park  to  watch  the  riders  come 
off  the  summit  when  the  women  saw  a gray  horse  cross  the  highway. 

They  stopped.  "But  there  was  nobody  there.  It  was  a vision.  It  kind  of 
makes  you  think.  Maybe  these  horses  will  live  on,"  Zouie  Lone  Eagle  said. 

Lone  Eagle  is  following  her  grandson.  Bub  Morrison,  this  year  and  has 
been  supporting  Big  Foot  rides  since  1989. 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  McDaniel  Ranch  camp,  she  was  sleeping  in  a car. 

"I  got  up  at  3 a.m.  to  light  a cigarette,"  she  said.  "The  staffs  were 
leaning  against  a bale  of  hay  beyond  the  fire,  and  behind  them  were  four 
Indians  with  long  hair  and  feathers  on  the  side.  I said,  'We've  got 
visitors.'  " 

Tuesday  was  a rest  day  that  brought  welcome  relief  from  the  12  days  of 
frigid  temperatures . The  cold  has  been  a constant  traveling  companion  of 
these  horsemen  since  the  original  eight  left  Sitting  Bull  camp  under  snowy 
skies  Dec.  15. 

The  day  after  Christmas  dawned  clear,  and  the  temperature  climbed  to 
near  30  degrees. 

Today,  the  riders  will  head  for  a camp  on  American  Horse  Road 
"To  those  of  us  locked  away  in  here, 

there's  nothing  more  important  than  being  remembered." 

Leonard  Peltier 

Freedom  for  Leonard  Peltier,  Standing  Deer  & Red  Hawk 
http: //www. angelfire. com/wy/na inmates support grp/American 
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Experience  of  ride  both  frightening  and  rewarding 
By  PETER  HARRIMAN 


Argus  Leader 
published:  12/30/00 

This  began  with  an  offhand  question  in  the  office  one  day. 

"Can  you  ride?" 

"Haven't  in  years/'  I replied. 

Pressed  on  the  matter,  I said,  "Well,  I'm  not  going  to  be  rounding  up 
cattle  or  riding  green  broke  stock.  But  I think  I can  stay  on  the  back  of 
a horse.  Why?" 

Thus  I was  launched  on  a two-week  odyssey  through  some  of  the  most 
rugged  wintry  reaches  of  South  Dakota.  It  was  an  immersion  in  a culture  of 
Lakota  horsemen  for  the  annual  Big  Foot  Memorial  Ride  on  the  110th 
anniversary  of  the  Wounded  Knee  Massacre. 

At  times  I thought  it  might  kill  me.  At  others  I considered  it  the 
grandest  adventure  I've  ever  had,  in  the  company  of  remarkable  and 
delightful  people. 

That  question  at  the  office  might  just  as  aptly  have  been,  "How  well  can 
you  function  in  below-zero  weather?"  because  I pretty  much  did  that  for 
all  but  two  days  on  this  trek. 

Frigid  weather 

It  is  just  incredibly  difficult  dealing  with  extreme  cold  every  day.  #1 
lived  in  four  to  five  layers  of  polar  fleece,  wool  and  coveralls,  was 
dehydrated  from  the  arid  cold  half  the  time  and  was  almost  never  actually 
warm. 

But  as  tough  as  that  weather  was  on  adults,  Dana  Dupris  patiently 
shepherded  seven  youngsters  from  the  Healthy  Nations  program  at  Eagle 
Butte  through  it  as  well.  Those  kids  were  as  young  as  eight,  and  they  all 
made  it. 

When  filing  most  of  the  longer  stories  for  this  series,  I broke  away 
from  the  group  and  spent  nights  in  motels.  However,  I also  bunked  in 
community  and  church  halls,  spent  two  nights  in  a barn  and  three  more  in  a 
horse  trailer  when  the  temperature  was  10  below  zero  and  much  colder.  I 
wrote  the  Christmas  Day  story  by  flashlight,  curled  up  in  a sleeping  bag 
in  a horse  trailer  with  a pen  so  cold  I had  to  put  it  in  my  mouth  between 
sentences  to  keep  the  ink  thawed. 

Trying  not  to  intrude 

I hope  I reached  a point  where  the  riders  and  their  supporters  did  not 
consider  me  a dilettante.  I hope  they  came  to  see  me  not  as  an  interloper 
trying  to  hitchhike  on  their  spirituality  and  heritage,  but  as  someone 
trying  to  tell  its  fascinating  story.  That  was  a concern,  because  besides 
the  Lakota  riders  and  their  supporters,  the  group  accompanying  this  ride 
included  an  ever-varying  assortment  of  camera-wielding  people  and 
sympathetic  fellow  travelers. 

Among  them  were  four  German  free-lancers,  three  who  seemed  sincerely 
motivated  by  a desire  to  capture  the  event  on  film  and  videotape,  and  one 
who  was  looking  to  write  a magazine  article  "but  mostly  doing  this  for 
myself,"  and  Alex  White  Plume's  vegetarian  lawyer  from  California. 

He  seemed  to  compromise  at  least  some  of  the  spirit  of  the  event  by 
substituting  mushrooms  for  roast  bison  on  his  noon  sandwiches. 

I don't  know  if  this  reflects  an  especially  Lakota  sense  of  humor  or 
just  Kermit  Miner's,  but  late  in  the  ride,  when  the  daily  camp  was  in  a 
grove  of  green  ash  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  the  German  who  was 
"mostly  doing  this  for  myself"  told  Miner  proudly  "I  made  my  bow  out  of 
ash . " 

Miner  looked  at  him  speculatively  for  a moment  and  asked  "Did  you  bake 
it?" 

"No,"  came  the  crestfallen  reply. 

I'm  grateful  the  participants  included  me  in  the  riders'  prayer  circle 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  day.  Out  of  respect  for  Lakota 
spirituality,  I do  not  presume  to  appropriate  it  for  my  own  use.  In  fact, 
I'm  not  sure  it's  portable.  It  does  seem  to  rise  right  out  of  the  center 
of  this  place,  these  people. 

My  notion  of  the  contemporary  impact  of  the  Wounded  Knee  Massacre  has 
changed.  The  precursor  of  this  ride,  from  1986-89,  designed  to  release  the 


spirits  of  the  Wounded  Knee  victims  and  complete  the  cycle  of  grieving  for 
them,  seems  to  have  done  its  work.  The  sense  of  that  stupid,  pointless 
tragedy  as  a raw  wound  was  largely  absent  from  this  year's  ride.  Instead, 
the  challenges  of  dealing  with  horses,  coping  with  the  bitter  weather  and 
introducing  young  riders  to  the  principles  of  Lakota  life  seemed  to 
dominate  the  event. 

I'm  not  entirely  sure  this  is  an  appropriate  simile,  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  today  the  ride  participants  treat  the  arduous  winter  journey 
commemorating  Chief  Big  Foot's  flight  across  South  Dakota  as  a family 
living  in,  say,  Pennsylvania  might  look  at  an  ancestor  killed  at 
Gettysburg.  It  may  be  like  getting  everybody  on  bicycles  and  wheeling  up 
to  the  battlefield  to  reflect,  to  view  some  family  history  and  to  use  that 
as  the  axis  to  spend  quality  time  together  and  have  an  adventure  on  the 
road . 

Adventures  with  horses 

Not  that  there  is  any  comparison  between  a summer  cycling  jaunt  on  rural 
highways  and  a winter  trip  across  mostly  unroaded  South  Dakota  on  horses. 
The  latter  is  testimony  to  profound  toughness  and  expert  horsemanship. 

At  the  start  of  this  ride,  I could  conceive  of  falling  off  a horse,  but 
I never  entertained  the  thought  that  a horse  might  fall  on  me.  It  happened 
the  third  day.  It  was  a black  brute,  strong  as  a bear,  that  always  wanted 
to  be  at  the  front.  I think  that  horse  could  have  done  this  ride  and 
pulled  a 10-bottom  plow  at  the  same  time.  But  on  a narrow  trail  at  the 
bottom  of  a draw,  it  slipped  on  a patch  of  snow-covered  ice.  It  threw  me 
from  the  saddle  and  landed  briefly  on  my  leg. 

I bruised  a knee,  a rib  and  a shoulder  and  surprised  the  hell  out  of 
myself. 

That  horse  was  off  its  feet  three  times,  twice  with  the  ride  organizer 
less  Knight.  During  the  course  of  the  ride,  I also  saw  two  other  horses 
slip  on  ice  that  frequently  painted  the  steep  draws  we  scrambled  up  and 
down,  and  I heard  that  one  had  reared  over  backwards.  Had  I known  this 
going  in,  I might  never  have  given  such  a confident  assessment  of  my 
equestrian  ability. 

Riding  was  indeed  a challenge  for  the  first  few  days.  Coming  out  of  the 
breaks  of  the  Grand  River  at  Sitting  Bull  Camp,  where  the  famed  Lakota 
leader  and  mystic  was  killed  by  tribal  police,  for  a 25-mile  ride  on  a 
moody,  dark  December  day  is  a horrible  way  to  have  to  reacquire  your 
equestrian  "seat,"  but  I did.  Afterwards,  it  felt  like  somebody  had  taken 
a blow  torch  to  my  legs.  I didn't  hold  it  against  the  horse,  however,  a 
remarkably  kind  sorrel  that  never  tried  to  take  advantage  of  my  meager 
expertise  on  all  the  days  I rode  him. 

The  second  day  we  rode  through  65-below-zero  wind  chill,  and  the  third 
day,  the  black  horse  fell  on  me. 

That  same  animal  carried  me  40  miles  another  day,  however,  right  behind 
the  honor  staffs  all  the  way.  When  we  finally  spied  a roaring  campfire 
silhouetted  against  the  dusk  and  plodded  into  the  McDaniel  Ranch  yard,  I 
climbed  out  of  the  saddle  tired,  but  I knew  if  there  were  more  miles  to  do, 
I could  do  them.  And  so  an  inauspicious  beginning  improved  considerably. 

I awoke  Christmas  morning  in  a horse  trailer  full  of  hay  and  saw  that 
day  dawn  over  the  snowy  Badlands  around  a campfire  listening  to  Eli  Tail's 
wandering  tall  tales  that  invariably  ended  with  some  humorous  twist  on  a 
word.  This  was  certainly  different  from  my  own  holiday  traditions  of 
Christmas  Eve  Mass  and  Bloody  Marys  with  my  family  on  Christmas  morning, 
but  it  was  memorable. 

I am  heartily  tired  of  soup,  having  eaten  it  in  nearly  infinite 
variations  for  an  evening  meal  on  almost  every  night  of  the  trip. 

Real  people 

One  challenge  I had  was  getting  past  the  notion  that  the  ride 
participants  were  icons  or  archetypes  of  an  historical  tragedy  and  instead 
seeing  them  as  the  people  they  are.  Early  on  in  this  venture,  as 
misfortune  and  misery  piled  up,  I simply  wanted  out.  Then  after  I got  to 
know  these  folks,  I wanted  to  be  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  The  ride  itself  was 
certainly  more  epic  in  scope  than  a ramble  through  bucolic  medieval 


England.  The  participants  were  every  bit  as  compelling  as  the  Canterbury 
Tales  pilgrims,  and  they  certainly  deserved  a better  biographer  than  me  to 
paint  them  in  all  their  rich  color. 

I hope  I managed  to  convey  some  of  the  sense  of  these  interesting  people, 
however,  and  there  are  many  I'd  also  like  to  thank. 

Many  thanks  due 

High  on  the  list  is  Knight  the  rodeo  cowboy  and  Dupree  rancher,  who 
organized  and  managed  this  ride.  He  is  enviably  well-grounded  in  his  world, 
and  I never  saw  a day  begin  or  end  where  he  didn't  take  care  of  the  horses 
first.  His  biggest  challenge  might  have  been  nurse-maiding  me,  which  he 
did  with  unfailing  good  humor  and  the  offhand  grace  with  which  he  got  the 
horses  across  South  Dakota. 

I'd  also  like  to  thank  Luke  Black  Elk,  who  kept  my  cinches  tight  in  the 
early  days  without  complaining  about  so-called  horsemen  who  can't  see  to 
their  tack,  and  his  sister  Karen  Ducheneaux,  whose  laugh,  like  birdsong, 
brightened  many  a moment  on  the  trail. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  sights  I saw  on  the  whole  trip  was  she  and 
Stan  Four  Bear  picking  up  played-out  mounts  on  the  65-below  day.  They 
crammed  horses  into  a trailer  like  college  kids  going  after  the  world 
record  for  stuffing  a phone  booth. 

Four  Bear,  a superb  rider,  veteran  of  the  Big  Foot  Memorial  Ride  and 
many  other  long-distance  Lakota  rides,  gave  up  countless  days  in  the 
saddle  to  drive  trailers,  to  cook,  and  generally  to  keep  the  enterprise 
moving.  He  also  did  this  for  nearly  a week  with  a lip  painfully  swollen  by 
an  abscessed  tooth. 

Now  that ' s tough . 

The  unheralded  support  crew  without  whom  this  ride  could  not  have  taken 
place  also  included  Miner,  Manaja  Hill,  and  hulking  John  Moon,  who  has 
helped  out  on  this  ride  for  more  than  a decade.  Moon  told  me  at  one  point 
that  his  toughest  task  in  dealing  with  the  ride  is  keeping  his  temper,  and 
I'm  sure  I tested  him  a time  or  two  with  my  own  varied  ineptness.  He  also 
said  this  ride#  "has  kept  me  sober  for  15  years,"  which  seems  as  good  a 
reason  for  persevering  as  any  you'll  find. 

In  addition,  I thank  LaMarr  Avery  for  the  cowboy  coffee  and  the  stories. 

Making  friends 

Most  of  all,  I am  grateful  for  having  met  black-haired,  dark-eyed 
Cheyenne  Horne-Mullen,  the  5-year-old  daughter  of  Arvol  Looking  Horse's 
wife,  Paula. 

In  the  evenings  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  of  the  trip,  she  spent 
hours  hiding  a key  ring,  a bottle  cap,  even  a chewed  off  piece  of  her 
fingernail  behind  her  back  and  asking,  with  an  inversion  of  subject  and 
predicate,  "Which  hand  it  is  in?" 

Then  she  laughed  delightedly  when  I guessed  wrong.  Alternately,  she 
climbed  up  in  my  lap  and,  twirling  her  finger  like  a hovering  butterfly, 
she  had  me  guess  whether  it  was  going  to  alight  on  my  balding  head,  my 
whitening  beard  or  my  wind-burned,  reddened  nose. 

Life  is  a whole  lot  easier  to  get  through  with  that  kind  of  friendship. 

I guess  that's  the  thing  that  will  stay  with  me  most  about  the  Big  Foot 
Memorial  Ride.  It  may  not  be  the  most  compelling  insight,  but  I rode  a 
long  way  through  miserable  arctic  weather  to  gain  it. 

I also  know  now  that  I can  do  that. 

Yeah,  I can  ride.  Where  are  we  off  to  next? 

Reach  Peter  Harriman  at  575-3615  or  pharrima(3argusleader . com 
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Chinook  Tribe  still  battling  for  recognition 
Tuesday,  December  26,  2000 
By  PEGGY  ANDERSEN 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

VANCOUVER,  Wash.  --  When  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  reached  the 
Pacific  in  the  winter  of  1805  --  wet,  cold  and  heartily  sick  of  venison 
and  dried  salmon  --  the  locals  took  pity  on  them. 

"They  were  huddled  for  over  10  days  in  total  misery  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  in  storms  at  a place  they  called  Station  Camp,"  said  Gary 
Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Chinook  Tribe,  now  based  just  west  of  the  site. 

"Some  Chinook  people  came  along  in  a canoe  and  helped  them  out  and 
continued  to  trade  food  with  them  and  help  them  make  it  through  the 
winter. " 

These  days,  as  the  nation  gears  up  for  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
overland  survey  by  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  that  opened  the  west 
to  white  settlement,  the  Chinook  are  battling  for  recognition  by  the  U.S. 
government . 

At  the  same  time,  they  are  being  asked  --  "almost  on  a daily  basis," 
Johnson  said  --  to  participate  in  commemoration  activities. 

"They  want  their  input  but  they  don't  want  to  recognize  them,"  said 
Dennis  Whittlesey  of  Washington,  D.C.,  the  exasperated  attorney  who  has 
worked  on  Chinook  recognition  for  22  years. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Director  Kevin  Gover  himself  has  written  to  ask 
that  the  tribe  take  part,  Johnson  said. 

Has  Gover  noted  the  irony  of  his  request? 

"I  don't  know  if  he  notes  it  but  we  certainly  do,"  the  chairman  said  in 
a recent  telephone  interview  from  tribal  offices  in  the  tiny,  remote  town 
of  Chinook  near  Washington's  southwest  tip. 

The  Chinook  do  intend  to  participate,  Johnson  said. 

"We  see  it  as  a real  opportunity  to  tell  our  story,"  he  said. 

"It  would  be  terribly  ironic  if  a tribe  identified  in  the  journals  as 
having  had  direct  and  extensive  interaction  with  the  Voyage  of  Discovery 
were  not  recognized"  during  the  bicentennial,  said  U.S.  Rep.  Brian  Baird, 
D-Wash.,  who  has  written  the  BIA  in  support  of  recognition  for  the  tribe. 

By  the  time  Lewis  and  Clark  arrived,  the  Chinook  had  been  trading  for 
several  years  with  ocean-borne  visitors  who  wanted  furs.  But  the  surveyors 
were  after  "something  not  very  intelligible:  information,"  said  tribal 
historian  Stephen  Dow  Beckham,  a professor  at  Lewis  and  Clark  College  in 
Portland . 

While  other  late  18th-  and  early  19th-century  visitors  had  arrived  by 
sea  and  then  sailed  away,  the  surveyors  rafted  in  on  the  river,  built  Fort 
Clatsop  on  the  Oregon  and  stayed  for  months,  "so  the  tenor  of  the 
relationship  was  a bit  different,"  Beckham  said.  "It  must  have  caused  them 
great  wonderment.  Why  had  these  people  come  with  their  beads  and  fishhooks 
and  copper  kettles?" 

The  Chinook  gave  the  visitors  food,  woven  hats  and  a wealth  of 
information  about  local  flora  and  fauna,  rivers  and  villages  --  and  their 
own  people. 

Copyright  c.  2000  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribes  join  forces  for  Lewis  & Clark  tourism 
By  RON  SELDEN 
For  The  Outpost 

Spurred  by  the  upcoming  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial,  tribal  leaders  are 


forming  a new  coalition  to  coordinate  tourism  on  Montana's  seven  Indian 
reservations . 

Efforts  to  organize  the  Montana  Tribal  Tourism  Alliance  have  been 
ongoing  the  past  year,  says  Darrell  Martin,  tourism  director  for  the 
Assiniboine  and  Gros  Ventre  tribes  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation.  Bylaws 
have  been  drawn  up,  an  interim  president  and  vice  president  are  in  place, 
and  organizers  are  plowing  through  paperwork  so  the  group  can  become  a 
tax-exempt  entity. 

"The  lawyers  are  looking  at  it  right  now,"  Mr.  Martin  said.  "It's  been  a 
lot  of  hard  work." 

Tribal  councils  on  six  reservations  have  approved  resolutions  supporting 
creation  of  the  group,  he  said,  and  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation  is 
expected  to  sign  on  soon.  Incorporation  of  the  group  is  expected  next 
summer. 

Nationwide  commemoration  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition's  journeys 
from  St.  Louis,  up  the  Missouri  River,  and  on  to  the  Pacific  Coast  will 
officially  begin  in  2003.  Major  events  are  expected  to  subside  by  2006. 
Some  analysts  predict  up  to  9 million  visitors  could  be  drawn  to  Montana 
during  the  period,  all  seeking  a piece  of  the  explorers'  lore. 

Tribes  don't  want  to  become  lost  in  the  shuffle,  especially  considering 
that  Lewis  and  Clark  relied  heavily  on  Indian  people  to  help  them  on  their 
way. 

Another  aspect  that  must  not  be  forgotten,  Mr.  Martin  and  other  tribal 
leaders  said,  is  that  the  expedition  opened  the  door  to  westward  expansion 
which  resulted  in  the  near-extermination  of  tribes  in  its  wake. 

"We  want  to  tell  our  story  ourselves,"  Mr.  Martin  said,  adding  that  the 
group  will  also  focus  on  directing  more  tourists  to  reservation  activities 
and  businesses  that  are  not  connected  to  the  bicentennial.  "Lewis  and 
Clark  is  just  one  of  the  fractions." 

On  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  for  example,  there  are  historical  and 
cultural  tours,  nearly  unlimited  venues  for  camping,  hiking  and 
photography,  as  well  as  nonmember  hunting  for  buffalo  and  pronghorn 
antelope . 

"Old  mining,  gunfights,  we  have  it  all,"  Mr.  Martin  said. 

On  the  Flathead  Reservation,  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
run  a first-class  resort,  a high-mountain  wilderness  area,  and  control  the 
southern  bed  and  banks  of  Flathead  Lake,  the  largest,  natural  fresh-water 
body  this  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  nearby  Glacier  National  Park  already  draws 
millions  of  visitors  from  around  the  world.  The  Fort  Peck,  Crow,  Northern 
Cheyenne  and  Rocky  Boy's  reservations  are  also  developing  tourism  outlets 
as  a way  to  diversify  their  economies. 

"It  all  boils  down  to  economics,  and  that's  one  of  the  reasons  for  MTTA, 
Mr.  Martin  said.  "It  will  be  kind  of  clearinghouse,  if  you  will." 

Mr.  Martin  added  that  the  group  is  working  closely  with  the  state 
Department  of  Commerce's  Travel  Montana  program.  Fie  says  Republican  Gov. 
Marc  Racicot  is  supporting  their  efforts,  as  well.  In  time,  the  group 
plans  to  establish  a headquarters  in  a central  area  of  the  state,  Mr. 
Martin  said.  Plans  are  also  in  the  works  to  publish  a tribal  tourism 
magazine . 

The  1997  Legislature,  recognizing  the  need  to  prepare  for  the 
commemoration,  created  the  12-member  Montana  Lewis  & Clark  Bicentennial 
Commission,  which  is  based  in  Flelena.  According  to  Executive  Director 
Clint  Blackwood,  the  group  is  also  committed  to  working  with  tribes. 

"We  don't  want  to  be  the  ones  trying  to  tell  your  story,"  Mr.  Blackwood 
told  a recent  meeting  of  the  Montana-Wyoming  Tribal  Leaders  Council.  "Our 
invitation  is  for  you  to  share  that  with  others." 

"The  Blackfeet  believed  Lewis  and  Clark  were  trespassers,"  lames  St. 
Goddard  of  Browning  told  the  group.  "That's  the  part  that  needs  to  be 
exposed  - the  detriments  to  Indian  people." 

"We'll  help  you  any  way  we  can,"  Mr.  Blackwood  responded.  "You're  the 
ones  in  the  driver's  seat.  It's  what  Lewis  and  Clark  didn't  write  in  their 
journals.  It's  the  context  they  didn't  have." 

Mr.  Blackwood  told  the  gathering  that  one  project  the  commission  would 
like  to  pursue  involves  recording  Native  American  oral  histories  about  the 


arrival  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  But  several  leaders,  including  statewide 
council  Chairman  Jonathan  Windy  Boy,  cautioned  that  some  tribes  have 
prohibitions  on  having  their  stories  recorded  or  written. 

Mr.  Blackwood  explained,  however,  that  state  officials  don't  want  to  do 
the  recording  - it  would  be  up  to  tribes  to  decide  what  is  proper.  And  if 
tribes  want  to  remain  disengaged  from  commemorative  activities,  that's 
certainly  their  prerogative. 

"We  don't  want  to  sit  at  a state  commission  level  and  decide  for  you," 
he  said.  "We  can't.  You  can  stand  in  the  corner  and  throw  rocks.  The  other 
side  of  it  is  to  get  involved." 

Joseph  McConnell,  chairman  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Community  Council,  said 
tribes  need  to  take  a hard  look  at  their  decisions,  especially  considering 
that  Lewis  and  Clark  events  will  be  a form  of  economic  development,  which 
is  sorely  needed.  "This  is  a good  opportunity  to  tap  into  that,"  he  added. 

Mr.  Blackwood  noted  that  three  American  Indians  - Mr.  Martin,  Curley 
Youpee  from  the  Fort  Peck  Tribes,  and  Darrell  Kipp  from  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe  - serve  on  the  statewide  bicentennial  commission.  He  said  there's 
still  time  for  tribes  to  chart  their  own  commemorative  paths. 

"This  is  not  the  last  word,"  Mr.  Blackwood  told  the  grou 
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Lessons  of  Wounded  Knee  not  taught  in  schools 
By  TERRY  WOSTER 
and  BRENDA  WADE  SCHMIDT 
published:  12/29/00 

Many  South  Dakotans  - Indian  and  non-Indian  --  grew  up  knowing  little 
about  the  tragic  history  of  the  tiny  reservation  community  of  Wounded  Knee. 

The  failure  to  explore  historical  events  such  as  the  massacre  that 
occurred  there  110  years  ago  may  be  contributing  to  the  troubled  race 
relations  in  the  state  today,  some  tribal  leaders  say. 

"It's  only  been  recently  that  I've  heard  much  of  Wounded  Knee,"  says 
Vern  Ashley,  a Crow  Creek  tribal  member  who  live  near  Pierre.  "I  grew  up 
never  hearing  of  it.  I guess  most  people  in  South  Dakota  did  the  same.  The 
history  books  talk  about  the  hardships  of  the  pioneers,  but  they  still 
have  little  to  say  about  the  people  who  were  already  here  when  the 
pioneers  arrived.  That  needs  to  change." 

In  recent  years,  schools  have  begun  to  incorporate  more  complete  Indian 
history  and  studies  into  their  curriculums,  but  Indian  and  non-Indian 
educators  agree  more  should  be  done.  Educators  have  been  slow  to  confront 
controversial  events  from  the  state's  history,  and  until  that  changes,  it 
will  be  difficult  for  the  races  to  move  closer  together,  according  to 
Roxanne  Sazue,  chairwoman  of  the  Crow  Creek  Tribe. 

Race  relations  in  South  Dakota  have  deteriorated  during  the  past  several 
years.  American  Indian  residents  have  protested  investigations  into  the 
deaths  of  Indian  men  in  Sisseton,  Mobridge  and  Rapid  City.  The  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  held  a hearing  here  last  year  to  determine  if  a 
double  standard  exists  for  Indians  and  non-Indians  in  the  state  judicial 
system. 


"You  always  must  know  where  you  come  from  if  you  wish  to  understand  who 
you  are/'  says  Sazue.  "We  are  more  alike  than  we're  different,  but  we 
don't  recognize  that.  Even  in  our  own  culture,  we  need  to  examine  our 
history  more  closely." 

Site  of  tragedies 

On  Dec.  29,  1890,  U.S.  cavalry  soldiers  killed  more  than  250  Indian  men, 
women  and  children  near  Wounded  Knee.  The  small  community  sits  in  a 
shallow  valley  at  the  juncture  of  three  creeks  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation  in  southwestern  South  Dakota. 

On  the  same  site  in  1973,  a group  of  armed  protesters  led  by  the 
American  Indian  Movement  clashed  with  FBI  agents  and  U.S.  marshals.  For  71 
days,  the  militants  held  the  village,  demanding  a return  to  century-old 
treaty  rights  and  a change  in  tribal  government. 

Today,  a group  of  horseback  riders  will  arrive  at  Wounded  Knee  after  a 
180-mile  journey  that  followed  the  trail  Chief  Big  Foot  and  his  followers 
took  on  their  way  to  their  deaths  in  1890. 

While  the  Wounded  Knee  massacre  happened  110  years  ago,  it  remains  a 
vivid  part  of  the  lives  of  American  Indian  people  today,  says  a South 
Dakota  State  University  professor  who  has  been  active  in  attempts  at  race 
reconciliation . 

Charles  Woodard  says  non-Indians,  who  are  accustomed  to  treating  time  as 
a linear,  chronological  thing,  have  difficulty  understanding  a tribal 
culture  that  treats  the  days  and  months  as  part  of  a living  circle. 

"In  the  tribal  world,  there's  an  understanding  that  there  is  a kind  of 
timelessness  to  some  things,"  says  Woodard,  an  English  professor.  "Certain 
events  are  emblematic  and  present  tense,  which  gives  an  ongoing  quality, 
no  matter  how  much  time  has  passed." 

Wounded  Knee  is  one  of  those  kinds  of  events  for  many  Indian  people  in 
South  Dakota,  he  says. 

"Wounded  Knee  is  emblematic.  It  isn't  just  what  happened  there,  but  what 
keeps  happening,  what  is  unresolved  about  that  event." 

Resolving  the  conflict  means  examining  it  carefully,  understanding  what 
it  was  and  is,  and  appreciating  how  it  affected  the  state  and  its  people, 
Woodard  says.  That  is  beginning  to  happen,  he  believes. 

"Wounded  Knee,  for  example,  is  being  talked  about  a little  more  in 
recent  years,"  he  says.  "Until  quite  recently,  the  truth  of  what  happened 
there  was  masked  by  the  myth  that  it  was  a battle.  As  recently  as  1990,  I 
think  there  was  a great  deal  of  reluctance  to  call  it  a massacre.  Some  of 
the  historians  and  writers  backed  away  from  calling  it  a battle.  Instead 
they  began  using  the  word  incident,  or  affair.  I think  we've  gotten  to  the 
point  at  which  we're  more  willing  to  be  honest  in  naming  it,  so  that's 
progress . " 

Reviewing  curriculum 

In  South  Dakota,  students  get  their  first  introduction  to  the  state's 
history  in  fourth  grade. 

The  state  education  department  doesn't  dictate  curriculum  to  local 
school  districts,  but  it  is  considering  an  active  role  in  developing  new 
textbooks  and  lesson  plans  to  better  explain  the  people  and  events  that 
shaped  Indian  and  non-Indian  relations,  says  Ray  Christensen,  secretary  of 
the  education  department. 

The  Legislature  directed  the  state  Board  of  Education  to  adopt  course 
standards  for  math  science,  language  arts  and  social  studies.  The  social 
studies  standards,  adopted  in  Dune  1999,  focuses  on  "leaders,  founders  and 
achievers  of  South  Dakota  and  the  United  States  . . . Students  will  learn 
about  South  Dakota  history  from  the  first  written  record  to  the  present, 
including  the  earliest  interactions  between  Indian  and  non-Indian 
cultures . " 

More  specifically,  the  history  standards  for  Grade  4 say  students  will 
be  able  to: 

Explain  the  impact  of  people  and  geographic  location  on  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  South  Dakota,  emphasizing  the  Mandan,  Arikara,  Sioux  and 
other  historic  tribes,  explorers  (Lewis  and  Clark,  the  Verendrye  brothers) 
and  traders  (Pierre  Choteau  and  Manuel  Lisa),  railroad  expansion  and  town 


building,  homesteaders  and  gold  miners,  rainfall,  prairie.  Great  Plains, 
Black  Hills  and  the  Missouri  River  system. 

Trace  the  history  of  South  Dakota  with  emphasis  on  notable  South 
Dakotans  such  as  Red  Cloud,  Sitting  Bull,  John  B.S.  Todd,  Fred  T.  Evans, 
Laura  Ingalls  Wilder,  lames  Scotty  Philip,  Niels  E.  Hansen,  Gertrude 
(Zitkala-Sa)  Bonin,  Peter  Norbeck  and  Francis  Case. 

Analyze  issues  of  concern  in  South  Dakota,  including  water,  farming  and 
ranching  issues,  Indian  and  non-Indian  concerns  and  urban-rural  population 
changes . 

"We  say  to  schools,  these  are  the  standards.  How  they  implement  them  is 
really  up  to  local  decision,"  Christensen  says.  "It's  true  that  regarding 
the  history  of  South  Dakota,  we  really  don't  have  a lot  of  good  books  out 
there.  We're  looking  at  the  possibility  of  doing  some  of  this  on  our  own." 

Christensen's  department  includes  the  state  Office  of  History,  which  has 
produced  some  lesson  kits  that  schools  may  use  to  help  with  history 
courses.  More  of  that  could  be  done,  but  Christensen  says  it's  possible 
the  agency  will  attempt  to  develop  a state  history  of  its  own.  "South 
Dakota  isn't  a big  enough  market  for  textbook  publishers  to  focus  on  us 
much,"  he  says. 

Understanding  hatred 

But,  fourth  graders  may  be  too  young  to  understand  the  significance  of 
events  like  Wounded  Knee,  says  Tom  Shortbull,  president  of  Oglala  Lakota 
College.  It's  important  for  people  to  understand  the  hatred  that  led  to 
the  massacre,  a lesson  that  needs  reinforcing  as  students  get  into  middle 
school  and  high  school,  he  says. 

"We  have  these  whole  incidents  in  the  United  States  today  of  hate  crimes 
but  it  stems  from  the  failure  of  people  to  recognize  that  past  events  have 
affected  how  they  perceive  a people,"  he  says. 

There  hasn't  been  enough  written  about  the  Wounded  Knee  Massacre  and  the 
U.S.  government  has  never  apologized,  he  says.  "The  only  way  that  we  have 
a fuller  appreciation  of  people  is  to  deal  with  our  history,  and  this  was 
a bad  mark  in  the  history  of  non-Indian  people  in  this  country." 

The  knowledge  level  of  students  when  it  comes  to  events  like  Wounded 
Knee  depends  on  where  they  live,  says  Marilyn  Charging,  supervisor  of 
Indian  education  for  the  Sioux  Falls  School  District. 

More  could  be  done,  especially  in  urban  areas,  she  says.  "There's  so 
much  left  out  of  the  textbooks  in  terms  of  Indians,"  she  says.  "Even  our 
own  Indian  children  don't  know  as  much  either. 

The  Wounded  Knee  story  is  in  the  history  books.  It  just  depends  on  how 
much  time  each  teacher  wants  to  spend  on  it,  educators  say.  Charging  is  an 
advocate  for  a continuum  of  learning  in  school  that  includes  field  trips, 
videos,  American  Indian  speakers  as  well  as  computer  sites. 

"They  shouldn't  give  up  trying.  That's  something  that  needs  to  be  done," 
she  says. 

The  Sioux  Falls  School  District  also  offers  a language  and  culture 
program  at  Axtell  Park  Middle  School  and  a Native  American  Studies  class 
at  Lincoln  High  School. 

Bill  Thompson  is  in  his  third  year  teaching  Native  American  Studies  at 
Lincoln.  Nearly  all  of  the  14  students  in  his  class  are  American  Indians. 
His  students  learn  the  Wounded  Knee  story  through  a video,  the  book, 

"Black  Elk  Speaks"  and  a slide  presentation  from  the  Smithsonian  Institute 

"It  endorses  their  culture,"  he  says  of  the  course.  "If  we  teach 
something,  we're  saying  it's  important.  Some  of  them  don't  know  much  about 
their  traditional  culture  or  their  history,  especially  if  they've  been 
living  in  an  urban  situation." 

Teachers  in  the  Sioux  Falls  School  District  discuss  specifics  of  the 
Wounded  Knee  massacre  in  their  classes  and  reinforce  South  Dakota  history 
lessons  in  fifth,  eighth  and  11th  grades,  according  to  Rich  Meier, 
director  of  education  services. 

Two  supplemental  textbooks  used  in  fourth  grade  include  information  on 
the  massacre.  The  district  also  has  supplemental  elementary  materials 
teachers  can  use,  he  says. 

"We've  made  an  effort  to  strengthen  those  topics  for  discussion  that 


students  will  engage  in  in  the  classes.  We're  stressing  it  more  now  than 
we  did  in  the  past/'  he  says.  "I  think  we  can  always  include  more  than 
what  we  are  with  any  courses." 

Baltic  fourth-grade  teacher  Rita  Berg  is  looking  for  resources  as  she 
prepares  to  teach  South  Dakota  history  to  fourth-graders  for  the  first 
time.  Berg,  last  year's  social  studies  Teacher  of  the  Year  in  South  Dakota 
says  she  will  use  newspaper  accounts  of  the  Big  Foot  Memorial  Ride,  videos 
and  other  research  to  fill  out  her  lesson  plans. 

"I  haven't  taught  it  yet  so  I don't  know  for  sure  how  much  they're  going 
to  understand,"  she  says. 

Bringing  back  tradition 

Sazue  recognizes  the  value  of  connecting  people  and  events  to  ongoing 
relationships.  She's  working  this  week  to  resurrect  New  Year's  Eve  powwows 
an  old  tradition  she  says  fell  away  as  elders  died  and  young  people  failed 
to  understand  the  connections  they  had  with  their  culture  and  heritage. 

Last  fall  at  a powwow  at  St.  Joseph's  Indian  School  in  Chamberlain, 

Sazue  welcomed  visitors  to  the  ceremony.  She  invited  people  to  watch  and 
learn,  ask  questions  and  study  the  dances  and  the  regalia. 

"I  know  there  are  people  who  have  lived  all  of  their  lives  no  more  than 
15  miles  away  from  one  of  our  powwows  who  have  never  been  to  one, " she 
says.  "That  isn't  the  way  to  begin  to  understand  what  we're  like  and  to 
realize  how  many  things  we  have  in  common,  in  spite  of  differences." 

Non-Indians  aren't  the  only  ones  who  need  a better  understanding  of 
history  and  culture,  she  says.  "We're  trying  to  develop  a curriculum  here 
that  follows  through  from  Head  Start  to  senior  high  with  a continuity,  not 
a series  of  isolated  lessons,"  she  says.  "We  must  teach  ourselves  who  we 
are . " 

That  will  mean  a closer  examination  of  Wounded  Knee  and  other  events 
that  mark  the  history  of  race  relations  in  the  state,  Woodard  says. 

"I've  never  really  understood  the  need  to  deny  this,"  he  says.  "It  has 
always  been  difficult  for  us  to  look  at  it.  To  own  what  really  happened  at 
Wounded  Knee  is  not  to  disown  everything  else  in  our  history. 

"If  you  look  at  the  whole  of  history,  you  see  good  and  bad.  People 
outside  often  can  look  at  these  things  more  completely.  It's  harder  for  us 
to  look  at  what's  painful,  but  it  is  essential  if  we  are  ever  to  begin  to 
resolve  these  things  that  hold  us  apart.  Naming  them  and  then 
understanding  them  is  a necessary  first  step,"  Woodard  says. 

"To  those  of  us  locked  away  in  here, 
there's  nothing  more  important  than  being  remembered." 

Leonard  Peltier 
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Choctaw,  Chickasaw  and  Cherokee  nations  want  Arkansas  River  land 
by  Mary  Pierpoint 
Today  Staff 

TAHLEQUAH,  Okla.  - In  1970  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  Cherokee 
Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Nations  in  Oklahoma  owned  the  land  along  the 
Arkansas  River  from  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  to  Muskogee,  Okla.  (Choctaw  Nation 
vs.  State  of  Oklahoma  397  U.S.  620). 


But  no  settlement  has  been  made  in  the  disputed  area.  The  land  includes 
not  only  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas  River,  but  also  the  riverbed  itself. 

The  riverbed  has  changed  since  the  original  allotment  of  the  land,  and 
non-Indians  own  the  land  which  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  three 
nations . 

The  Cherokee  Nation's  GeoData  center  has  been  asked  by  the  Arkansas 
Riverbed  Authority  to  create  maps  detailing  the  historical  riverbed  high- 
water  line,  the  current  high-water  line,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Survey,  the  Holway  Boundary  and  the  current  river  channel. 

The  finished  maps  will  allow  the  boundaries  to  be  mapped  and  compared 
and  used  as  decision-making  tools  for  the  Arkansas  Riverbed  Authority  as 
it  continues  settlement  negotiations  with  the  federal  government  over  past 
use  of  the  river  and  current  ownership  of  lands  along  the  river  banks. 

A spokesman  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  said  that  the  Nation  didn't  want  to 
throw  the  people  who  now  lived  on  the  disputed  area  out  of  their  homes, 
but  that  the  tribes  are  asking  for  restitution  from  the  federal  government 
for  the  land  in  question.  "The  Cherokee  Nation  realizes  that  kicking 
people  off  their  land  isn't  the  right  thing  to  do,"  a source  close  to  the 
tribe  said. 

The  land  along  the  Arkansas  River  was  never  allotted  and  should  have 
remained  under  the  control  of  the  three  tribal  governments,  the  spokesman 
said.  Over  the  years,  the  land  was  purchased  and  state  and  county 
governments  issued  illegal  titles. 

The  land  in  question  is  owned  approximately  50  percent  by  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  37.5  percent  by  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  12.5  percent  by  the 
Chickasaw  Nation.  The  tribal  governments  say  they  hope  when  the  mapping  is 
complete,  they  prove  once  and  for  all  that  proper  title  was  never  given  by 
the  state  of  Oklahoma  or  the  federal  government  for  the  land  in  question. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  plans  to  use  any  money  received  in  a settlement  with 
the  federal  government  to  buy  trust  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
nation's  jurisdiction.  Although  it  would  consider  buying  some  of  the 
Arkansas  River  land,  the  intent  was  not  to  force  those  living  there  to 
move,  a tribal  spokesman  said.  He  went  on  to  say  Indian  people  are  very 
sensitive  when  it  comes  to  removal  efforts,  citing  their  own  history  as  an 
example.  They  want  to  assure  current  land  owners  along  the  Arkansas  River 
that  their  intent  is  not  to  swoop  down  and  reclaim  the  land. 

"In  short  it  is  a sovereignty  issue.  We  want  it  to  end  and  to  be  fair  to 
people  who  are  involved  and  make  sure  that  it  is  done  right,"  the  source 
close  to  the  tribe  said. 

Choctaw  Chief  Greg  Pyle,  Chickasaw  Gov.  Bill  Anoatubby  and  Cherokee 
Chief  Chad  Smith  agreed  to  utilize  the  GeoData  Center's  services  following 
a presentation  given  by  center  manager  Laura  Harjo  and  cartographers 
Crystal  Bond  and  Verlita  Sugar. 

Mapping  is  expected  to  be  finished  by  March  and  the  tribes  involved  say 
they  are  confident  the  30-year-old  dispute  can  finally  come  to  an  end. 

Mary  Pierpoint  reports  from  Oklahoma-Kansas . 

She  can  be  reached  at  (785)  665-3027  or  by  e-mail  Ozhorse@earthlink.net 
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Oneidas'  claim  still  unsettled 

2000  saw  intense  talks  and  legal  maneuvers,  but 

the  land  issue  remains  unresolved. 

By  Michelle  Breidenbach 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  2000,  a Post-Standard  headline  asked,  "This 
land  is  whose  land?" 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  question  goes  unanswered. 

Twelve  more  months  have  not  produced  a settlement  to  the  Oneida  Indian 


Nation's  30-year-old  lawsuit,  which  stakes  claim  to  250,000  acres  in 
Madison  and  Oneida  counties. 

At  the  start  of  2000,  Oneida  County  Executive  Ralph  Eannace  said  the 
largest  issues  remained  unresolved  after  10  months  of  intense  mediation. 

Bob  Antone,  an  Oneida  from  Canada,  painted  an  even  more  grim  picture  in 
February  when  he  leaked  details  from  confidential  settlement  talks.  The 
state  and  federal  governments  had  offered  up  a $500  million  pot  of  money 
to  be  split  this  way:  three  parts  for  Wisconsin  Oneidas,  two  parts  for  the 
Oneida  of  the  Thames  and  one  part  to  the  Oneidas  of  New  York. 

The  counties  would  get  $25  million  - down  from  their  original  $180 
million  request  - to  cover  property  taxes  the  Oneidas  would  not  have  to 
pay. 

The  Oneidas  turned  the  offer  down.  Then  the  counties  turned  it  down. 

In  the  following  months,  the  parties  slowly  released  more  details.  The 
counties  blamed  failed  talks  on  the  Oneidas,  saying  they  cannot  be  immune 
from  property  taxes  and  they  must  set  a limit  on  the  number  of  acres  under 
their  control. 

The  Oneidas  blamed  the  failed  talks  on  the  counties  and  the  state, 
saying  they  were  greedily  asking  for  part  of  the  settlement  money. 

Then-Oneida  land  claim  settlement  master  Ronald  Riccio  reached  out  in 
the  spring  to  the  20,000  landowners  who  continued  to  live  under  the  threat 
of  eviction. 

"You've  done  nothing  wrong,"  he  told  a crowd  packed  into  the  Vernon- 
Verona-Sherrill  High  School  auditorium.  "You  are  totally  innocent  and 
therefore,  you  shouldn't  suffer  one  iota  as  a result  of  this  dispute.  This 
dispute  can  be  settled.  It  can  be  resolved  without  hurting  people  in  the 
land  claim  area  or  without  hurting  any  people." 

In  March,  Riccio  told  U.S.  District  ludge  Neal  McCurn  that  "settlement 
talks  have  been  sidetracked  by  rhetoric,  posturing,  bickering  and 
maneuvering."  He  quit  mediating  and  called  on  the  judge  to  declare  an 
official  impasse. 

McCurn  warned  that  a trial  would  be  long  and  expensive.  He  allowed  a few 
more  months  to  negotiate. 

The  additional  time  didn't  change  anything.  McCurn  officially  called  off 
talks  in  Dune  and  declared  their  collapse  a tragedy  for  generations  to 
come.  In  September,  McCurn  ruled  that  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  could  not 
bring  individual  landowners  into  the  land  claim  lawsuit. 

In  a 66-page  report,  he  wrote,  "(A)ll  participants  in  these  negotiations 
have  continually  put  their  own  self-interests  ahead  of  the  broader 
interest  of  the  entire  community,  Oneida  and  non-Oneida  alike,  who 
currently  reside  in  the  claim  area." 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  there  are  no  court  dates  scheduled  on  the  land 
claim . 

The  counties  have  spent  $440,575  on  airfare,  hotels,  food,  cell  phones, 
public  relations  firms,  lawyers  and  office  supplies.  The  state  of  New  York 
has  spent  $1  million  on  lawyers. 

When  the  talks  came  to  a halt,  municipal  and  county  government  leaders 
ended  their  agreement  to  maintain  the  status  quo  during  sensitive 
negotiations . 

Sherrill  leaders  foreclosed  on  tax-delinquent  property  owned  by  the 
Oneida  Indian  Nation.  In  return,  the  nation  sued  Sherrill  in  federal  court, 
saying  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  is  a sovereign  government  not  subject  to 
city  property  taxes. 

Madison  and  Oneida  counties  and  New  York  state  filed  court  papers 
supporting  the  city.  Both  county  sheriffs  decided  to  stop  deputizing 
Oneida  Indian  Nation  police  officers  to  enforce  state  and  local  laws.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  both  counties  were  still  investigating  whether  to 
ticket  Oneida  Indian  Nation  police  cars  without  state-issued  license 
plates . 

In  the  meantime,  the  Oneidas  acquired  more  land  and  more  money.  The 
nation  bought  three  more  gas  stations  - in  Oneida,  Lenox  and  Verona  Beach. 
Oneida  Textiles,  an  Oneida-owned  T-shirt  printing  shop,  won  a new  contract 
to  produce  T-shirts  for  department  stores. 

The  nation  started  its  own  video  slot  machine  factory  in  Vernon.  Two 
Indian  nations  on  the  West  Coast  bought  the  machines,  and  50  new  ones  made 


their  way  onto  the  Turning  Stone  Casino  Resort's  gaming  floor. 

The  Lummi  Indians  also  signed  a letter  of  intent  to  buy  225  machines  and 
for  the  Oneidas  to  manage  their  35, 000-square-foot  casino  in  Washington 
state . 

The  Turning  Stone  Casino  added  a PGA-level  golf  course,  which  quickly 
attracted  a celebrity  tournament.  Next  summer,  the  nation  plans  to  build  a 
new,  23, 000-square-foot  golf  clubhouse  with  a store,  a restaurant,  a 400- 
seat  banquet  room  and  an  outdoor  balcony  overlooking  the  course. 

Also  next  year,  the  casino  will  add  50,000  square  feet  of  gaming  space, 
200  more  machines,  a music  lounge,  a reconstructed  cage  for  cashiers  and  a 
bus  terminal. 

The  nation  does  not  reveal  its  profits  but  says  it  has  made  enough  money 
to  become  nearly  self-sufficient.  The  nation  relies  on  federal  aid  only 
for  health  care. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  nation  returned  $1.2  million  in  annual 
social  services  money  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  asked  that 
it  be  given  to  needier  nations.  Kevin  Gover,  BIA  secretary,  said  during  a 
visit  to  Turning  Stone  that  returning  money  was  the  "ultimate  expression 
of  self-governance." 
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Evictions  by  Indians  stirs  land  dispute 

Tribes  say  authority  ignored,  rent,  lease  payments  not  made 
By  Chelsea  I.  Carter 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
December  25,  2000 

BLYTFIE  --  Staring  at  the  Colorado  River  as  it  snaked  through  a slow  bend. 
Bob  Thweatt  wondered  aloud  if  he  had  a future  along  its  banks. 

For  20  years,  his  family  has  operated  the  Twin  Palms  Resort,  one  of  a 
half-dozen  small  mobile  home  parks  that  dot  the  shoreline  --  a thin  green 
oasis  between  the  river  and  the  Southern  California  desert. 

But  the  tranquillity  that  drew  many  to  area  has  been  disrupted  by  a land 
dispute  between  the  Colorado  River  Indian  tribes  that  own  the  riverfront 
land  and  several  hundred  residents  who  leased  acreage  to  put  up  mobile 
homes,  trailers  and  houses. 

The  dispute  intensified  last  month  when  the  Indians  evicted  two  mobile 
park  owners  and  more  than  40  tenants,  saying  they  violated  their  leases. 

In  the  latest  move,  the  tribes  this  month  ordered  Thweatt  off  his 
property  for  violating  his  lease.  The  move  sent  eviction  rumors  up  and 
down  the  17-mile  stretch  of  river  north  of  Blythe,  where  Interstate  10 
crosses  the  California-Arizona  line. 

"I'm  concerned  for  the  safety  of  both  sides,"  said  Riverside  County 
Sheriff's  Capt.  Dave  Ridgeway,  who  oversees  the  area.  "Tensions  are  up. 
People  are  a worried  about  what's  going  to  happen." 

Tensions  have  been  fanned  partly  by  a graffiti  incident  when  two 
abandoned  mobile  homes  were  scrawled  with  "Indians  must  die"  and  other 
epithets . 

The  tribes  did  not  respond  to  repeated  telephone  calls  and  a faxed 
request  for  comment  for  this  story.  In  statement  to  The  Press-Enterprise 
of  Riverside,  tribal  Chairman  Daniel  Eddy  Hr.  said  it  was  illegal  to 
ignore  tribal  authority  and  not  pay  rent. 

"We  have  no  other  choice  but  to  evict  them,"  he  said. 

While  Thweatt  has  appealed  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  others  have 
filed  lawsuits  or  requests  for  injunctions  to  put  a stop  to  any  further 
evictions  until  the  matter  can  be  settled  in  court. 

Some  believe  the  tribes  want  to  use  the  land  to  build  a casino.  Others 
believe  they  want  the  income  from  the  riverfront  property.  Still  others 


see  it  as  a landlord-tenant  dispute. 

"We  don't  know  for  sure.  We  just  know  they  want  us  out/'  Thweatt  said. 

The  situation  began  last  month  when  the  Colorado  Indian  Reservation, 
made  up  of  3,500  members  of  the  Chemehuevi,  Mohave,  Navajo  and  Hopi  tribes 
evicted  William  Booth  and  40  tenants  from  the  Red  Rooster  mobile  home  park 
for  failing  to  pay  rent. 

The  mobile  home  park  is  part  of  the  270,000-acre  reservation,  which  lies 
mostly  in  Arizona,  but  includes  42,700  acres  across  the  Colorado  in 
California  and  encompasses  90  miles  of  river  shoreline. 

Booth,  76,  claims  he  bought  the  land  in  1959  from  the  former  resident 
only  to  have  the  federal  officials  tell  him  later  it  belonged  to  the 
Indians.  He  admits  to  not  paying  rent  to  the  tribes  since  1971. 

The  tribe  got  an  eviction  order  from  a federal  court  in  1993.  Last  month 
a federal  marshal  backed  by  Riverside  County  sheriff's  deputies  escorted 
him  off  the  property.  Eviction  notices  were  posted  on  40  other  mobile 
homes . 

"That's  my  home,"  Booth  said  recently,  sitting  inside  a broken-down 
travel  trailer  temporarily  parked  at  an  auto  body  shop.  "I've  lived  there 
better  than  40  years.  I've  taken  care  of  it.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  I 
own  it." 

Boundaries  in  question 

Booth  and  handful  of  residents  belonging  to  the  West  Bank  Homeowners 
Association  have  filed  a lawsuit,  challenging  the  reservation's  boundaries 
based  on  a U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  a water-rights  case  involving 
the  tribes.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  affirms  the  tribe's  definition  of 
the  reservation  boundaries.  Days  after  evicting  Booth,  the  tribes  sent 
eviction  letters  to  Thweatt  and  lames  Dean,  owner-operator  of  the  nearby 
70-space  Paradise  Point  mobile  home  park. 

Dean  packed  up  and  left,  and  the  tenants  have  begun  negotiating  leases 
with  the  tribes. 

Thweatt  has  refused  to  go. 

"I've  never  challenged  the  Indians'  rights  to  the  land.  I lease  it  from 
them  and  I've  always  paid  them,"  he  said. 

Thweatt  says  the  tribes  contend  his  lease  is  void  because  it  was  signed 
by  his  father,  who  originally  operated  the  resort.  He  said  he  has  been 
unable  to  communicate  with  reservation  officials. 

"You  call  and  leave  a message,  they  don't  call  back.  You  go  up  there  to 
talk  to  them,  they  don't  meet  with  you,"  he  said. 

Although  Thweatt  said  he  has  never  formally  been  served  with  eviction 
notices,  the  tribes  posted  fliers  at  a local  restaurant  advertising  his 
eviction  and  their  desire  to  negotiate  directly  with  the  tenants. 

"It  caused  a huge  stir.  You  should  have  seen  this  place.  People  were 
really  upset,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  Thweatt  has  continued  to  mail  his  lease  payments,  which  he 
said  totals  more  than  $160,000  over  the  past  seven  years. 

Thweatt  said  if  he  was  evicted  legally,  he  would  leave  peacefully. 

"If  they  do  it  the  right  way.  I'll  go.  I wouldn't  like  it,  but  I'd  go," 
he  said.  "But  I'll  take  everything  with  me.  There  will  be  nothing  left 
unless  they  want  to  buy  me  out  at  a fair  price." 
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Cherokees  dealt  better  hand  with  casino 
By  MARTHA  QUILLIN 
Raleigh  News  & Observer 
December  27,  2000 


CHEROKEE,  N.C.  - After  enduring  forced  removal  to  the  West  in  the  1800s, 
"acculturation"  in  poverty,  the  Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is 
enjoying  a level  of  economic  prosperity  that,  for  the  first  time  in  160 
years,  is  affording  the  tribe  and  its  members  the  luxury  of  investing  in 
their  traditions  while  raising  their  standard  of  living. 

Using  profits  from  Harrah's  Cherokee  Casino,  the  Cherokee  have  been  able 
to  bolster  a language-preservation  project,  buy  sacred  lands  long  out  of 
their  control,  expand  programs  for  children  and  renovate  a museum  into  a 
state-of-the-art  facility. 

Indirect  benefits  may  be  even  more  important,  tribal  members  say:  With 
steady,  well-paying  jobs  in  the  area  and  the  twice-annual  profit-sharing 
checks  from  the  casino,  Cherokee  families  can  stay  together  rather  than 
leaving  to  find  work. 

Practitioners  of  traditional  Cherokee  arts  and  crafts  are  finding  new 
markets  for  their  wares,  including  fellow  tribal  members  who  until 
recently  could  not  afford  to  collect  such  things  as  handwoven  baskets  and 
articles  of  traditional  dress. 

And  Cherokees  are  attacking  long-held  stereotypes  of  Native  Americans  by 
getting  off  public  assistance,  getting  out  of  debt  and  buying  goods  - new 
cars,  clothes  for  their  children  - that  most  people  take  for  granted. 

"The  biggest  effect  I've  noticed  is  that  we  now  have  a sort  of  Cherokee 
middle  class  who  appreciate  our  own  heritage,"  said  Lynne  Harlan,  a tribal 
member  and  consulting  exhibit  curator  for  Indian  museums  around  the 
country.  "Twenty-five  years  ago,  for  a couple  like  my  parents,  it  would  be 
a luxury  to  have  money  to  buy  a basket,  and  the  basket  maker  would  have 
been  selling  it  for  whatever  she  could  get  to  whoever  had  the  money. 

"The  basket  maker  is  able  to  make  a living  now,  work  shorter  hours  and 
have  a better  standard  of  living.  And  now  I can  afford  to  buy  baskets  on  a 
regular  basis." 

The  Eastern  Band  first  opened  a casino  in  1995.  Harrah's,  with  its  60, 
000  square  feet  of  glittering  gambling  space,  opened  in  November  1997. 

Before  it  opened,  the  $82  million  casino  complex  was  expected  to  employ 
1,100  people  and  pay  $29  million  in  salaries  each  year.  It  has  exceeded 
those  expectations,  today  employing  1,534  people  - 568  of  them  tribal 
members  - with  a payroll  this  year  of  nearly  $39  million,  according  to 
company  reports. 

The  average  hourly  wage  at  the  casino  is  about  $9;  the  average  annual 
salary  is  slightly  more  than  $37,000. 

Unemployment  in  Swain  County,  although  still  considerably  higher  than 
the  state  average,  is  down  to  about  12  percent. 

While  the  casino  has  clashed  in  some  ways  with  traditional  Cherokee 
culture,  tribal  members  say  that  overall  the  success  of  Harrah's  and 
related  tourist  businesses  has  enabled  the  Eastern  Band  to  reverse  a long 
cultural  decline. 

Descendants  of  Cherokees  who  escaped  removal  to  Oklahoma  now  number 
about  12,500,  about  9,000  of  whom  live  on  the  Qualla  Boundary,  the  tribe's 
56,000-acre  reservation  in  rugged  Swain,  lackson  and  Haywood  counties  in 
western  North  Carolina. 

For  a long  time,  the  tribe  kept  to  itself.  lerry  Wolfe,  76,  says  the 
first  wholesale  changes  in  Cherokee  culture  happened  during  World  War  II, 
when  the  reservation's  young  men  left  for  military  service. 

"We  saw  a different  way  of  life  from  Cherokee  life,"  Wolfe  said  during  a 
break  from  his  part-time  job  at  the  museum.  "When  we  returned  from  the  war 
we  never  went  back  to  tradition.  We  didn't  have  an  interest  in  it." 

By  the  early  1990s,  when  when  tribal  leaders  began  negotiating  to  bring 
in  gambling,  the  town  still  looked  much  the  same  as  it  had  since  the  late 
1940s  and  '50s. 

Before  the  casino  opened,  Cherokee  was  still  a warm-weather  destination, 
with  little  to  attract  tourists  or  sustain  residents  from  October  to  April 
when  most  businesses  closed.  In  the  years  leading  up  to  the  opening  of  the 
casino,  unemployment  in  Swain  County  averaged  more  than  19  percent. 

The  casino  is  open  24  hours  a day  year-round,  attracting  thousands  of 
visitors  a day,  even  in  winter. 

"By  Indian  standards,  we're  living  like  kings,"  said  casino  security 
guard  Steve  Lambert,  who  relied  on  minimum-wage  factory  jobs  and  food 


stamps  for  years  before  going  to  work  for  the  tribe  at  Harrah's.  Today, 
Lambert  earns  more  than  $11  an  hour,  has  health  and  dental  insurance  and  a 
401(k)  account. 

"The  stereotype  of  being  Native  American  is  that  you  have  to  have  the 
government  help  you.  To  me,  the  casino  says  that  we  can  make  it,"  Lambert 
said . 

Harrah's,  whose  original  five-year  contract  to  run  the  casino  has  been 
extended  three  years,  has  found  some  elements  of  Cherokee  culture  to  be 
intractable.  While  it  has  been  able  to  require  drink  servers  to  dress 
provocatively,  for  instance,  management  had  to  back  down  from  a demand 
that  Cherokee  men  working  with  the  public  cut  their  waist-length  hair. 

And  non-Indian  managers  quickly  learned  about  "Indian  time",  the 
Cherokee's  casual  approach  to  the  clock.  For  the  Cherokee,  life  dictates 
its  own  pace.  The  funeral  of  an  aunt  or  uncle,  for  example  - who  might  be 
seen  as  a distant  relative  in  white  culture  but  who  often  helps  raise  a 
Cherokee  child  - may  require  three  days  off  work. 

Gains  from  the  casino  have  certainly  attracted  attention  to  the  tribe. 
Since  Harrah's  opened,  membership  rolls  have  swelled  by  about  1,000,  and 
tribal  officials  have  had  to  tighten  the  rules  for  inclusion,  a major 
shift  from  when  Cherokee  heritage  was  considered  shameful  outside  the 
reservation . 
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Banks  bet  on  tribes 
By  Riccardo  A.  Davis 
The  Arizona  Republic 
Dec.  10,  2000 

In  the  eyes  of  a bank  off  her  reservation,  Iva  Casuse  didn't 
have  enough  collateral  for  a $3,000  business  loan. 

But  when  she  turned  to  the  Hopi  Credit  Association  near  her 
home  in  Second  Mesa,  the  loan  officer  showed  her  she  did 
indeed  have  the  collateral  to  qualify  for  the  loan. 

Casuse  used  the  money  to  open  her  Iskasokpu  Gallery  and 
Silver  Supplies  on  the  reservation  in  1992  and  is  now  on  her 
third  loan  from  the  credit  union. 

Mainstream  banks  historically  have  not  wanted  to  do  business 
on  reservations  because  of  what's  known  as  "the  land  issue"  - 
a bank's  ability  to  repossess  property  doesn't  extend  to 
tribal  reservations.  At  the  same  time,  reservation  residents 
can't  pledge  homes  as  collateral  because  they  are  owned  by 
the  tribe. 

But  the  tremendous  boom  brought  by  casinos  on  Indian 
reservations  has  changed  banks'  views  of  the  Native  American 
market . 

Despite  the  lack  of  collateral,  banks  are  examining  creative 
ways  to  finance  restaurants,  hotels  and  shops  to  serve 
increasing  numbers  of  tourists. 

"Right  now  we  are  doing  a lot  of  lending  in  the  gaming  area, 
but  it  is  just  the  start,"  said  Daniel  Lewis,  senior  vice 
president  for  Native  American  financial  services  at  Bank  of 
America  in  Phoenix.  Lewis'  unit  serves  tribes  across  the 
country. 

"We  want  to  be  there  to  help  them  leverage  the  profits  that 
come  from  the  casinos  to  help  the  tribes  do  what  they  haven't 
done  before,"  he  said. 

BofA,  the  nation's  second-largest  bank,  has  made  more  than 


$1.5  billion  in  loans  to  the  Native  American  community  over 
the  past  five  years,  most  of  it  to  finance  casinos.  In 
Arizona,  about  $300  million  in  loans  have  been  made. 

Only  about  10  banks  in  the  United  States  are  owned  or 
controlled  by  Native  Americans,  according  to  the  North 
American  Native  Bankers  Association. 

"The  Native  American  market  is  a tremendously  underserved 
market,"  said  lames  Ballentine,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Community  Development  for  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
based  in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  November,  nine  banks  that  operate  throughout  Arizona 
helped  form  the  nation's  first  nonp-rofit  corporation  to  make 
consumer  and  small  business  loans  to  members  of  the  state's 
21  tribes.  The  corporation,  Arizona  Native  American  Community 
Development  Corp.,  is  funded  by  the  banks.  Tribes  that  want 
to  participate  will  have  a loan  committee  to  review  and  grant 
loans.  The  committees  will  structure  the  loans  in  accordance 
with  tribal  laws  and  then  act  as  go-betweens  should  there  be 
any  disputes. 

"We  are  creating  a delivery  system  for  the  banks,"  said 
Charley  Wagner,  who  is  overseeing  the  formation  of  the 
Arizona  Native  American  CDC. 

Banks  participating  in  the  Arizona  Native  American  CDC  have 
the  incentive  of  receiving  Community  Reinvestment  Credits  to 
help  them  meet  federal  mandates  to  reinvest  in  their 
communities . 

The  CDC  is  expected  to  begin  making  business,  home 
improvement  and  consumer  loans  to  tribal  members  next  year 
from  the  $2.5  million  Wagner  hopes  to  raise  from 
participating  banks:  First  Capital  Bank,  M&I  Thunderbird 
Bank,  Valley  Bank,  Wells  Fargo,  National  Bank  of  Arizona, 

Washington  Mutual  and  Bank  One. 

The  48-year-old  Hopi  Credit  Association,  a member-owned 
credit  union  on  the  reservation,  offers  its  10,000  members  an 
array  of  loans  ranging  from  business  and  home  construction  to 
bill  consolidation. 

"Because  we  are  on  the  reservation  we  have  to  be  culturally 
sensitive,"  said  Katherine  Tewawina,  a loan  and  collections 
officer  at  Hopi. 

Delinquencies  on  revolving  loans  at  Hopi  Credit  had  topped  30 
percent  in  1982,  but  by  1997  they  had  fallen  to  less  than  2 
percent . 

The  decline  can  be  attributed  to  the  credit  union  taking  time 
to  educate  members  about  rules  governing  payment,  Tewawina 
said . 

Reach  the  reporter  at 

riccardo.davis@arizonarepublic.com  or  (602)  444-8894. 
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Clinton  signs  bill  aimed  at  helping  Indian  communities 
Dec.  27,  2000  | 9:12  p.m. 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  --  President  Clinton  signed  a bill  Wednesday  that 
includes  a variety  of  proposals  to  help  American  Indians. 

The  act  addresses  education,  economic  development,  tribal  governance  and 
housing  and  provides  for  settlement  of  a long-running  land  case  in 
California  involving  the  Torres-Martinez  Band  of  Desert  Cahuilla  Indians. 

The  measure  includes  a $14  million  settlement  with  the  Indian  tribe. 


whose  reservation  was  flooded  accidentally  almost  a century  ago.  The 
agreement  with  the  government  and  two  local  water  districts  will  settle 
lawsuits  filed  in  1982  over  lost  use  of  the  reservation. 

The  tribe  plans  to  use  the  money  to  buy  more  land  and  build  a casino. 
Opposition  to  the  gambling  center  by  congressional  lawmakers  and  from  a 
tribe  with  a competing  casino  had  blocked  a settlement  for  years. 

The  tribe's  reservation  was  created  in  1876  and  accidentally  flooded  in 
1905  when  the  Colorado  River  burst  through  a canal,  creating  the  Salton 
Sea,  California's  largest  lake  about  120  miles  northeast  of  San  Diego. 
Agricultural  and  natural  runoff  keeps  11,800  acres,  about  half  the 
reservation,  submerged. 

Under  the  settlement,  the  tribe  will  receive  $10.2  million  from  the 
federal  government,  $3.67  million  from  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District 
and  about  $338,000  from  the  Coachella  Valley  Water  District. 

A casino  was  expected  to  provide  economic  development  for  the  isolated 
Torres-Martinez  reservation,  where  about  250  of  the  650  tribal  members 
live,  some  in  homes  that  lack  electricity  or  running  water. 

The  bill  Clinton  signed  also: 

--  Makes  it  possible  for  the  Navajo  nation  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and 

Utah  to  grant  leases  for  oil  drilling  and  other  activities  on  reservation 
land  without  federal  approval. 

--  Transfers  control  of  a reservation  irrigation  system  to  the  Salt  River 
Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Community  near  Phoenix. 

--  Sets  up  an  American  Indian  Education  Foundation  to  encourage  and  accept 
private  gifts  to  help  children  attending  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
schools . 

--  Authorizes  new  activities  to  help  support  and  improve  tribal  governance. 
AP-CS-12-27-00  2205EST 
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Departing  BIA  head  says  agency  has  'a  ways  to  go'  to  reach  competence 
By  MATT  KELLEY 
Associated  Press  Writer 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  --  When  he  took  over  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  1997,  Kevin  Gover's  top  goal  was  simply  to  make  the  agency 
competent  at  providing  services  to  nearly  560  tribes. 

He  commissioned  a report  by  outside  experts  that  found  a "lack  of 
credible  management"  so  serious  the  BIA  often  inadvertently  broke  the  law. 
After  nearly  three  years  of  working  on  reforms,  Gover  says  the  agency  has 
improved  but  has  not  yet  achieved  basic  competence  in  all  areas. 

"We've  got  a ways  to  go.  Another  three  years  like  this,  and  we'll  be  in 
really  good  shape,"  Gover  said  in  an  interview  last  week. 

Still,  Gover  is  optimistic:  An  increase  of  about  $262  million  for  the 
agency's  $2  billion  budget  this  year  will  help,  as  will  a series  of 
administrative  changes  meant  to  streamline  and  energize  the  BIA,  he  said. 

"The  reality  is,  we're  not  going  to  finish  any  of  these  reform  efforts 
on  my  watch,"  Gover  said.  "The  next  guy  could  get  the  credit  for  having 
fixed  these  things.  And  that's  fine  with  me." 

Gover  leaves  office  next  month,  making  way  for  an  eventual  successor  to 
be  appointed  by  President-elect  Bush.  A lawyer  and  member  of  Oklahoma's 
Pawnee  tribe,  Gover  will  work  in  the  Washington  office  of  Phoenix-based 
law  firm  Steptoe  & Johnson. 

As  head  of  the  BIA,  Gover  has  focused  on  getting  more  funding  and 
improving  oversight  for  reservation  education,  law  enforcement  and  land 
management.  He  also  tried  to  raise  the  agency's  image  with  Congress  and 
fought  efforts  to  cut  into  tribes'  autonomy  from  state  and  local 


governments . 

"I  said  early  on,  there's  a great  deal  of  goodwill  in  the  Congress 
toward  Indians.  There's  not  much  goodwill  toward  the  bureau/'  Gover  said. 
"What  we  had  to  do  was  say,  'If  you  want  to  help  Indians,  you've  got  to 
help  the  bureau,  because  we  are  the  vehicle. ' And  I think  that  message 
sunk  in,  and  I think  that's  why  we  got  a $300  million  increase  in  funding 
this  year." 

Gover 's  most  prominent  symbolic  act  came  in  September,  when  he  offered  a 
formal  apology  to  fellow  Indians  for  the  BIA's  176-year  legacy  of  attempts 
to  eradicate  Indian  people  and  culture.  While  some  tribal  leaders 
dismissed  it  as  a hollow  gesture,  given  the  agency's  many  problems,  other 
Indian  leaders  praised  Gover  for  saying  what  they  believe  should  have  been 
said  long  ago. 

Gover  said  the  apology  was  important  for  two  reasons:  To  help  the  BIA's 
majority-Indian  work  force  deal  with  the  paradox  of  working  for  an  agency 
that  has  done  harm  to  their  people  and  to  help  Indians  get  beyond  "a 
culture  of  victimhood." 

"It's  too  bad,  in  a way,  that  it  could  not  be  said  to  the  Indians  by  the 
non-Indian  (federal)  leadership,  because  there's  a great  deal  of  irony  for 
an  Indian  apologizing  to  other  Indians  for  what  the  non-Indians  did  to 
them,"  Gover  said. 

One  of  Gover 's  biggest  headaches  has  been  a lawsuit  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Indian  trust  account  holders.  The  accounts,  which  hold 
proceeds  from  oil  wells  and  other  uses  of  Indian  land,  have  been  so  badly 
mismanaged  the  government  cannot  say  precisely  how  many  there  are,  who  has 
them  and  how  much  money  they  should  hold. 

The  federal  judge  in  the  case  held  Gover,  Interior  Secretary  Bruce 
Babbitt  and  then-Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin  in  contempt  of  court  last 
year  for  problems  in  handing  over  documents.  Lawyers  for  the  account 
holders  and  some  of  the  plaintiffs  have  bitterly  criticized  Gover 's 
handling  of  reforms  to  the  account  system. 

But  Gover  repeatedly  insists  that  the  lawsuit  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
pressure  on  the  government  to  solve  the  problem.  Gover,  whose  own  account 
has  only  eight  cents  in  it,  said  he  hopes  the  incoming  Bush  administration 
can  settle  the  case. 

"I  think  that  the  government  has  got  to  be  willing  to  pay  more  than  it 
thinks  can  be  proved,  just  to  be  sure  that  no  Indian  person  receives  less 
compensation  than  they  should,"  Gover  said. 

Gover,  who  helped  raise  money  and  gather  Indian  support  for  Clinton's 
campaign  before  joining  the  administration,  said  he  plans  to  resume  an 
active  role  in  the  Democratic  Party,  advising  candidates  on  Indian  issues. 
At  Steptoe  & Johnson,  Gover  said  he  expects  to  represent  tribes  and 
companies  who  want  to  do  business  with  tribes,  both  in  court  and  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

His  top  priority,  Gover  said,  will  be  helping  tribes  with 
telecommunications  and  other  high-tech  ventures. 

"We  were  left  behind  in  the  agricultural  revolution,  left  behind  in  the 
industrial  revolution,  and  we're  about  to  be  left  behind  in  the 
information  revolution,"  Gover  said.  "And  if  we  don't  have  tribes 
establish  a foothold  in  that  business,  they're  just  going  to  be  left 
behind  again." 

The  economic  and  political  gains  tribes  have  made,  largely  through  some 
tribal  governments'  casinos,  have  created  a turning  point  for  Indians  in 
the  United  States,  Gover  said. 

"For  the  first  time,  the  tribes  finally  have  control  of  their  destiny," 
Gover  said.  "They  don't  have  to  rely  on  the  good  will  of  officials  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  them.  They  can  protect  themselves  now." 
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Tribal  leaders  prepare  for  world  conference  on  racism 
By  Brian  Stockes 
Today  staff 
Washington  Bureau 

WASHINGTON  - Racism  is  an  issue  that  impacts  every  nation  in  the  world, 
including  tribal  nations  in  the  United  States. 

Tribal  testimony  and  government  reports  reveal  that  Indian  people  not 
only  suffer  vastly  disproportionate  rates  of  discrimination  in  America  as 
compared  to  other  groups,  they  also  feel  some  of  the  greatest  social 
impacts  in  their  communities. 

Next  September,  in  Durban,  South  Africa,  the  United  Nations  will  convene 
the  World  Conference  Against  Racism,  or  WCAR,  and  tribal  leaders  from 
across  the  United  States  plan  to  attend. 

"We  believe  our  continued  participation  in  the  conference  and  the 
domestic  and  international  meetings  is  critical  to  ensuring  that  issues 
affecting  Indian  country  are  included  in  the  dialogue,"  said  luana  Majel, 
a Porno  Indian  from  California. 

The  Department  of  lustice  reports  that  American  Indians  in  the  United 
States  are  victims  of  violent  crimes  at  a rate  more  than  twice  that  of  all 
races  and  unlike  other  groups,  a majority  of  the  perpetrators  of  crimes 
against  American  Indians  are  of  a different  race.  Indian  people  also 
suffer  discrimination  in  housing,  education  and  employment  rates  which 
result  in  statistics  which  rate  them  poorest  in  measures  of  social  health. 
With  homeless  rates  twice  the  national  average  and  infant  mortality  rates 
1.6  times  that  of  white  infants,  tribal  leaders  say  they  have  a legitimate 
and  even  critical  need  to  participate  in  the  conference. 

In  December  the  United  Nations  has  scheduled  a regional  preparatory 
meeting  in  Santiago,  Chile,  to  prepare  those  participating  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  A number  of  tribal  leaders  from  the  United  States  plan 
to  attend.  Tribal  representatives  will  be  considered  part  of  Non- 
Governmental  Organizations,  or  NGOs,  even  though  most  tribes  consider 
themselves  governments. 

The  issue  of  government  and  specifically  self-government  in  connection 
to  racism  is  also  on  the  minds  of  tribal  leaders.  Tribal  representatives 
to  the  conference  say  that  the  "U.N.  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of 
Indigenous  People"  and  the  "Organization  of  American  States  Declaration  on 
the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples"  will  also  be  discussed  as  important 
issues  for  the  international  community.  They  say  there  is  an  undeniable 
connection  between  the  denial  of  self-determination  and  racism. 

"The  denial  of  a tribal  nation's  right  to  self-govern  and  determine  its 
political  existence  is  rooted  in  racist  notions  of  white  superiority  and 
affirms  the  belief  by  some  that  Indians  are  inferior,"  said  Kim  Gottschalk, 
attorney  for  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund. 

Those  preparing  for  the  conference  say  that  as  part  of  a general  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  Indian  people,  they  are  concerned  about  the  racism 
suffered  by  Indian  people  individually  and  collectively.  The  collective 
rights  of  tribes  through  the  practice  of  self-determination  and  the  denial 
of  those  rights  within  international  law  is  central  to  their  message.  They 
say  the  United  States  has  been  a major  obstacle  in  the  acceptance  of  those 
collective  rights  in  international  law  despite  U.S.  domestic  policy  which 
affirms  the  right  to  tribal  self-determination. 

"It's  absurd  that  the  U.S.  would  support  collective  tribal  rights  at 
home  and  then  deny  them  on  the  international  stage,"  said  Gottschalk. 

There  are  some  300  million  Indigenous  people  worldwide.  However,  they 
have  only  been  allowed  to  officially  address  the  United  Nations  through  a 
temporary  Working  Group  set  up  to  draft  a U.N.  Declaration  on  the  Rights 
of  Indigenous  People,  a document  some  hope  will  finally  set  minimum 
international  human  rights  standards  for  Indigenous  people.  Over  its  18 
years  in  existence,  the  Working  Group  has  completed  several  studies,  from 
the  relationship  of  Indigenous  peoples  to  land,  treaties  and  agreements, 
to  the  protection  of  cultural  and  religious  rights. 

The  working  group  reports  that  Indigenous  people  around  the  world 


continue  to  be  among  the  most  marginalized  and  impoverished  of  the  world's 
peoples,  with  their  ways  of  life,  culture,  heritage,  and  languages  under 
continuous  threat.  A number  of  world  conferences  recently  validated  this 
conclusion  as  well  as  the  importance  of  Indigenous  peoples  to  sustainable 
development  and  the  protection  of  the  earth's  biodiversity. 

Brian  Stockes  reports  from  Washington,  D.C.  He  can  be  reached  at  (202) 
783-2012  or  by  e-mail  bstockes@earthlink.net. 
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Law  of  the  land 

Indian  tribes  embrace  role  of  self-governing  as  a way  to  preserve  their 
language,  values  and  heritage 

Story  by  Dulie  Titone,  Photography  by  Torsten  Kjellstrand 
The  Spokesman-Review 

Defining  what  sovereignty  means  to  Native  Americans  often  leads  to  a 
tangle  of  legal  jargon  and  historical  debate. 

Lucy  Covington  knew  what  it  means:  the  recognition  of  the  right  to 
govern . 

Which  is  why  she  sold  her  cows. 

The  Colville  tribal  council  member  did  so  to  pay  her  own  way  back  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  she  dueled  with  the  formidable  Sen.  Henry  "Scoop" 
lackson.  That  was  during  what  is  known  as  the  Termination  Era  of  the  1950s 
and  1960s.  Back  then,  the  United  States'  approach  to  Indian  nations  was  to 
decide  they  didn't  exist.  Fifty  tribes  accepted  cash  buyouts.  In  doing  so 
they  gave  up  federal  recognition  and  support  promised  in  their  treaties. 

Some  people  thought  this  was  the  best  thing  for  Indians.  It  might  cut 
them  loose  from  federal  strings  that  had  left  them  powerless.  The 
impoverished  Colvilles  were  sharply  divided  on  termination.  Most  tribal 
council  members  were  ready  to  accept  it,  recalled  Sherwin  Broadhead, 
former  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  superintendent  in  Nespelem. 

Covington  was  not.  In  the  late  1960s  she  flew  frequently  to  the  nation's 
capital  to  confront  lackson,  a Washington  state  Democrat  who  kept 
introducing  bills  to  terminate  the  Colville  Confederated  Tribes. 

Other  council  members  traveled  with  tribal  money,  recalled  Broadhead. 
"When  Lucy  wanted  to  go,  she  would  sell  a cow." 

The  rancher  with  the  long  braid  prevailed.  Covington,  great- 
granddaughter  of  Chief  Moses,  died  in  1982.  She  is  revered  on  the 
reservation  for  hanging  on  to  federal  recognition  for  her  confederation  of 
12  tribes. 

Today,  the  federal  government  has  done  an  about-face,  making  self- 
determination  the  centerpiece  of  its  Indian  policy.  Tribes  are  determined 
to  exercise  their  sovereignty  even  though  threats  remain,  notably  from 
non-Indians  who  live  on  reservations  and  chafe  under  tribal  rules. 

Ron  Allen,  chairman  of  Western  Washington's  Damestown  S'Klallam  tribe, 
echoed  an  Indian  political  battle  cry  this  year  when  he  said:  "We're 
governments  and  we're  going  to  act  like  governments!" 

Allen  was  a lead  warrior  in  the  successful  Indian  campaign  against  the 
re-election  of  U.S.  Sen.  Slade  Gorton.  The  Washington  Republican  long  had 
challenged  treaty  fishing  rights  and  tribal  immunity  from  lawsuits.  Those 
issues  touch  the  two  types  of  tribal  sovereignty  that  legal  experts 
consider  vital  and  inseparable:  the  cultural  and  the  political. 

Political  sovereignty  arises  from  treaties.  Those  are,  by  definition, 
agreements  between  two  sovereign  governments.  During  the  European 


settlement  of  America,  tribal  leaders  signed  treaties  first  with  the 
British  and  French,  then  with  the  new  United  States  government. 

What's  unique  about  the  U.S.  treaties  is  they  recognized  that  the  tribes 
were  sovereign  governments  before  the  country  was  created,  according  to 
Mel  Tonasket.  A Colville  tribal  member  who  served  in  the  1970s  as 
president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  Tonasket  worked  to 
get  a non-governmental  seat  in  the  United  Nations  representing  aboriginal 
peoples.  He  studied  other  natives,  from  the  Laplanders  of  Scandinavia  to 
the  Maori  of  New  Zealand,  and  learned  that  the  colonial  powers  elsewhere 
didn't  recognize  pre-existing  native  rights  to  govern. 

"We're  even  a lot  different  than  Canadian  Indians,"  he  said.  "The 
Canadian  government  only  recognizes  powers  that  the  (British)  Crown  gave 
them. " 

The  notion  that  their  people  were  free  and  self-governing  "from  time 
immemorial"  is  at  the  heart  of  Indian  pride.  It's  why  tribal  leaders 
insist  on  government-to-government  relations  with  non-Indians. 

Newcomers  to  the  Americas  didn't  usually  recognize  native  tribes  as 
noble  governments,  but  as  bands  of  savages  who  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
superior  white  culture.  They  called  their  vision  Manifest  Destiny. 

The  assumed  inferiority  of  tribes  was  reinforced  by  Supreme  Court 
rulings  of  1823,  1831  and  1832.  Those  decisions,  known  as  the  Marshal 
Trilogy,  described  the  tribes  as  "domestic  dependent  nations"  and  the 
federal  government  as  their  guardian. 

Overwhelmed  by  the  sheer  numbers  of  white  settlers  and  their  bullets  and 
diseases,  tribal  leaders  signed  treaties  - some  371  of  them  before  1871, 
when  Congress  banned  the  practice. 

The  Indians  normally  were  granted  the  right  to  fish  and  hunt  in  their 
usual  places.  Some  land  was  reserved  exclusively  for  them  to  govern  and 
inhabit,  hence  the  term  "reservations . " The  Indians  extracted  federal 
promises  of  education  for  their  youth. 

In  exchange,  they  relinquished  control  of  entire  regions.  The  aboriginal 
lands  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe  alone  covered  14  million  acres. 

"It  was  one  of  the  largest  real  estate  transactions  in  the  history  of 
the  world,"  said  Michael  Blumm,  who  teaches  at  the  Northwestern  School  of 
Law  in  Portland.  "The  guys  who  were  making  the  treaties  were  saying,  'This 
is  the  way  to  keep  your  fish.'  What  the  whites  really  wanted  was 
settlement,  and  they  got  that." 

Eventually  the  whites  wanted  the  fish,  too.  But  first  they  wanted  gold. 
When  it  was  discovered  on  the  Nez  Perce  reservation  created  by  an  1855 
treaty,  the  federal  government  didn't  keep  white  prospectors  off  Indian 
land.  Instead,  it  pressed  for  the  treaty  of  1863,  shrinking  the 
reservation  to  its  current  750,000  acres  - about  5 percent  of  the 
territory  that  the  Nez  Perce  once  roamed.  In  the  same  way.  Congress  took 
away  the  northern  half  of  the  Colville  reservation  in  1892  when  gold  was 
found  in  the  Okanogan  highlands. 

The  treaty  era  was  followed  by  a time  when  reservations  were  carved  up, 
when  the  best  thing  for  Indians  was  thought  to  be  merging  them  into  the 
white  culture. 

In  1886,  Congress  approved  a law  that's  still  causing  grief  on 
reservations  today. 

The  Dawes  General  Allotment  Act  was  named  for  its  author.  Sen.  Henry 
Dawes  of  Massachusetts.  It  transferred  tribal  land  to  individual  Indians. 
When,  as  anticipated,  there  was  land  left  over,  those  parcels  went  to 
white  homesteaders. 

The  tribes  could  do  nothing  but  go  along.  By  that  time,  they  had  lost 
all  military  capability,  said  Charles  Wilkinson,  a University  of  Colorado 
professor  who  has  written  extensively  on  Indian  law. 

The  idea  was  to  bring  Indians  into  mainstream  American  society  by  making 
farmers  of  them,  and  it  was  supported  by  many  who  were  sympathetic  to 
Indians.  But  it  was  ruinous  for  tribes,  and  created  today's  crazy  quilt  of 
overlapping  political  jurisdictions. 

Homesteaders  saw  little  evidence  of  tribal  sovereignty  and  didn't 
realize  they  might  be  subjecting  themselves  to  tribal  authority  by  moving 
onto  a reservation,  Wilkinson  said. 

Many  Indian  allotments  wound  up  in  non-Indian  ownership  through  sale  by 


tribal  members  or  forfeitures  to  satisfy  debts. 

"From  our  point  of  view,  a lot  of  the  land  was  stolen  from  us  during 
those  years/'  said  Colville  tribal  council  member  Mike  Marchand. 

In  some  cases,  Marchand  suspects,  federal  Indian  agents  and  white 
settlers  took  advantage  of  Indians  who  often  spoke  little  English  and 
couldn't  read  the  language.  Many  probably  didn't  realize  they  owed 
property  taxes  or  that  failure  to  pay  could  cost  them  their  homes. 

Besides,  the  concept  of  land  ownership  was  foreign  to  Indians.  "It  was 
like  owning  air,"  Marchand  said.  "How  can  you  own  the  land?" 

Today,  20  percent  of  the  Colville  and  the  Spokane  reservations  are 
comprised  of  land  that  is  privately  owned  and  subject  to  non-Indian 
taxation.  At  the  other  end  of  the  ownership  spectrum  are  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
and  the  Nez  Perce  reservations,  which  are,  respectively,  81  percent  and  83 
percent  privately  owned. 

Indian-held  land  dropped  from  138  million  acres  in  1887  to  48  million 
acres  in  1934.  What  remained  was  a jurisdictional  checkerboard.  Law 
enforcement,  water  distribution  and  land-use  planning  are  just  three  of 
many  areas  where  conflicts  have  risen  between  tribes  and  the  non-Indian 
residents  of  reservation  lands. 

The  level  of  tension  varies  widely,  from  high  to  nonexistent.  One  factor 
is  the  approach  of  tribal  leaders,  who  in  deciding  what's  best  for  their 
people  sometimes  risk  upsetting  non-Indian  neighbors.  Another  is  the 
attitude  of  non-Indian  government  officials.  Yet  another  factor  is  the 
presence  of  anti-sovereignty  groups. 

Tribal  casino  profits  add  to  the  stew  of  confusion  and  mixed  feelings 
about  Indian  government.  Even  people  who  rally  behind  the  tribes  can  feel 
uneasy  about  gaming.  But  for  tribes,  the  right  to  govern  most  definitely 
includes  the  ability  to  liberate  gamblers  from  their  money. 

"If  we  lose  sovereignty,  you  can  kiss  those  casinos  good-bye,"  Marchand 
told  a gathering  of  Northwest  tribal  leaders  this  fall. 

The  tribes  spend  their  casino  profits  heavily  on  education,  social 
services  and  land  purchases.  The  ability  to  make  those  decisions  for 
themselves  was  reinforced  by  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act  of  1975. 

The  federal  government  took  the  reins  of  reservation  decision-making  from 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  handed  them  to  tribes  who  want  that 
control . 

Later  laws  recognized  tribal  say-so  in  the  fate  of  adopted  Indian 
children,  the  practice  of  Indian  religions  and  the  protection  of  Native 
American  graves. 

In  short.  Congress  has  been  recognizing  tribal  cultural  sovereignty. 

Rebecca  Tsosie,  a Native  American  law  professor  from  Arizona,  believes 
the  preservation  of  language  and  values  is  the  bedrock  upon  which 
political  sovereignty  is  based. 

"Anglo-American  government  is  afraid  to  merge  church  and  state,"  Tsosie 
said  recently  at  the  University  of  Idaho.  "Indian  nations  are  saying  those 
spiritual  values  are  at  the  core  of  what  they  do." 

For  most  Indians,  she  added,  sovereignty  lies  within  the  community.  "We 
don't  think  of  individual  rights  trumping  group  rights.  In  that  structure, 
the  Bill  of  Rights  is  as  good  as  it  gets.  And  I don't  think  that's  what 
we're  looking  for." 

Yakama  tribal  elder  Fred  Ike  Sr.  believes  his  people's  sovereignty  goes 
back  much  further  than  the  arrival  of  Europeans  and  the  writing  of  the 
18th-century  Constitution. 

"Our  ancestors  stood  tall  and  strong  and  maintained  their  unwritten 
laws,"  he  said.  "It's  definitely  up  to  the  Indian  people  to  show  the 
outside  world  we  are  still  Native  Americans." 
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permission  from  the  copywrite  holder  (a  newspaper,  the  AP,  a magazine,  an 
author)  because  a new  law  is  now  in  effect  that  says  you  can  be  prosecuted 
even  if  there  is  no  monetary  gain.  Dust  because  a newspaper  has  a website 
where  it  posts  some  or  all  of  its  editions  does  not  grant  permission  for 
their  redistribution . Be  careful  and  be  sure  you  pass  on  the  items  you  do 
with  full  permission. 

In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

"I  still  await  that  long-delayed  recommendation  from  the  Department  of 
Dustice  as  I write  these  words  nearly  five  imprisoned  years  later.  I 
pray  hard  that  it  will  come  soon.  I pray  that  a golden  eagle  will  fly 
off  the  flagstaff  in  the  Oval  Office  and  swiftly  deliver  that 
long-delayed  recommendation  from  the  attorney  general's  desk  to  the 
president's  desk.  And  while  the  president  sits  there  considering  this 
innocent  Indian  man's  appeal  for  clemency,  I pray  that  that  eagle  will 
stand  there  on  his  desk,  stare  into  his  eyes,  and  join  its  cry  to  the 
cry  of  the  millions  of  people  around  the  world  for  my  release." 

"Dust  a few  night  ago,  I dreamed  I was  standing  in  the  Oval  Office  with 


a group  of  Indians.  I'm  hopeful  that  dream  will  soon  become  a reality. 
Leonard  Peltier,  "Prison  Writings .. .My  Life  Is  My  Sun  Dance" 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

l ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  I 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

I Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

| so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  _+ 

i Journey  [ 

[ The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  i 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 

i ! 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  [ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  clock  is  ticking.  Time  is  running  out  for  Leonard  Peltier's 
only  hope  - Presidential  Clemency.  Call  or  write  today,  every  day. 
Better  yet,  call  and  write  every  day. 

Excerpts  from  a post  by  Koga  Suyeta  14  Aug  2000  00:44:10  -0530 

The  over-riding  issue  is  Peltier. 

Peltier  requires  our  undivided  attention  now. 

— if  Clinton  will  not  sign  the  paper,  we  have  a very  serious  problem, 
because  Bush  won't  sign  & Gore  won't  sign.  It  must  be  Clinton  & the 
option  remains  his  only  until  January  20. 

The  focus,  for  once,  needs  to  be  on  the  man  & only  the  man. 

Mail  mail  mail.  Calls  calls  calls.  Money  money  money. 

Don't  be  baited. 

The  over-riding  issue  is  Peltier. 


CALL  OR  WRITE  ON  BEHALF  OF  LEONARD  PELTIER  TODAY! 

Calling  the  regular  White  House  number  (202-456-1111)  on  a daily  basis 
averages  about  $2.00  -$5.00  a week  per  person.. 

Dial  0 to  bypass  the  recording  and  get  through  to  an  operator.. 

The  LPDC  had  purchased  a toll  free  number  if  you  can  not  afford  to 
call  or  are  not  at  a place  where  you  can  make  a toll  call.  It  will 
cost  them  a lot  so  if  you  can  call  the  regular  number,  please  do  so. 
The  toll  free  is . . 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


1-877-561-1364. 


If  you  would  like  to  be  well  versed  when  you  call  please  refer  to  the 

LPDC  homepage. . 

http : //www . f reepeltier . org/ 

Thank  you . . 

Lona 


REMEMBER  our  brother  who  was  beat  to  death,  then  urinated  on.  DO  NOT 
let  another  day  pass  without  voicing  your  anger  and  protest! 

Contact  the  St.  Paul,  MN  courthouse  and  let  the  prosecuting  attorney  know 
Indian  Country  is  watching.  Insure  a maximum  sentence  is  imposed! 


Date:  Thu,  4 Dan  2001  18:33:51  EST 
From:  Rayann6@aol.com 
Sub j : STEVIE  THOMPSON 

THE  FIRST  ADDRESS  BELOW  DOESN'T  WORK.  THAT  PAGE  IS  NOT  AVAILABLE,  SAYS  THE 
MESSAGE. 

I LIVE  IN  THE  EXTREME  SOUTHWEST  PART  OF  MN  AND  WE  DON'T  GET  THE  LOCAL 
PAPER.  I CAN'T  RECALL  HEARING  ABOUT  THIS  HORRIBLE  INDUSTICE  ON  THE  LOCAL 
RADIO  EITHER. 

PLEASE  ADD  MY  NAME  TO  THE  LIST  OF  SUPPORTERS  OF  STEVIE.  WE  INDIANS  (I  AM 
CHEROKEE)  WE'RE  REGARDED  AS  BEING  NON-HUMAN  SOME  170  YEARS  AGO  AND  TO  SOME 
BLOCKHEADS,  WE  STILL  ARE.  WE  CAN'T  ALLOW  THE  DUSTICE  SYSTEM  TO  CONTINUE  TO 
TREAT  A CRIMINAL  LIGHTLY  NO  MATTER  THE  COLOR  OR  RACE  OF  THE  VICTIM  (A 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  WOMAN  WAS  KILLED  BY  A DRINK  DRIVER  LAS  YEAR  AND  HE  GOT  OFF 
WITH  A MERE  SLAP  ON  THE  HANDS.  FAIR?  NOT  IN  OUR  EYES  OR  IN  GOD'S). 

MAY  GOD  BE  WITH  STEVIE  AND  ANY  RELATIVES  HE  HAS.  MY  PRAYERS  ARE  WITH  ALL 
THOSE  WHO  CAN  BE  AT  THE  COURTHOUSE  FOR  THIS  MURDER  TRIAL.  TOGETHER  WE  MUST 
STAND  TALL  AS  WE  WALK  THE  RED  ROAD, 
nadine  froderman 

Nadine, 

Thanks  so  much  for  your  letter  of  support.  It  came  after  a discouraging 
day  at  the  courthouse.  First  the  hearing  for  Doseph  Steinhauser  that  we 
thought  was  going  to  start  at  9:  am  got  started  after  2:00  in  the 
afternoon.  Then  was  recessed  for  45  minuets  while  the  attorneys  listen 
to  a tape  recording  of  Steinhausers  statement  to  the  police.  You  would 
think  that  they  (the  attorneys)  would  have  listened  to  it  already.  But  I 
guess  its  a low  priority  case.  If  Stevie  had  been  the  son  of  a Governor 
or  Mayor  this  whole  case  would  have  been  handled  differently.  Court  was 
continued  until  Friday.  I am  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  court  system. 

Your  letter  gave  me  hope  that  people  care  and  know  that  what  these 
animals  did  to  Stevie  was  wrong.  Thank  you  for  your  prayers.  I will 
print  out  your  letter  and  give  it  to  Frank  Thompson,  Stevie's  dad.  I 
know  he  will  appreciate  it  as  I do. 

Rayann 

The  County  Prosecutor  for  Stevie  Thompson's  case  is  lanice  Barker. 

Her  phone  number  is  (651)  266-3058. 

Address  is:  The  Ramsey  County  Government  Center  West,  50  West  Kellogg, 

St. Paul,  Minnesota  55102 

The  web  page  setup  for  Stevie  is: 

http : //hometown . aol . com/ rayann 6/ stevieThompson . html 
URL  http : //hometown . aol . com/ rayann6/StevieThompson . html 
(the  'S'  and  'T'  need  to  be  capitalized) 

<Thanks  to  Debbie  Richards  for  this  correction> 


While  Slade  Gorton  and  Marc  Racicot  have  removed  themselves  from  the 
selection  process  for  Secretary  of  Interior,  nominees  to  the  Bush  cabinet 
are  very  much  the  worry  predicted.  Things  do  not  look  good  for  Indian 
Country.  We  are  entering  another  period  of  intolerance. 


Heading  the  list  of  concern  are  nominees  for  Secretary  of  Interior,  and 
Secretary  of  Education. 

Gale  Norton,  former  Attorney  General  for  the  State  of  Colorado  is  the 
nominee  for  Secretary  of  Interior.  She  has  made  it  clear  from  the 
beginning  she  sides  with  industry.  The  concerns  voiced  in  Alaska  and 
North  Canada  are  well  founded.  This  lady  will  push  hard  for  getting  the 
oil  out  of  the  ground  and  out  of  Alaska. 

As  for  the  Yellowstone  Buffalo...  start  counting  the  gun  shots.  The 
recent  agreement  with  the  Montana  DOL  grants  almost  uncontrolled  slaughter 
of  the  herd  in  line  with  the  interests  of  the  cattlemen  in  Montana. 

Dr.  Rod  Paige,  Houston  Independent  School  District  Superintendent,  is 
the  Bush  nominee  for  Secretary  of  Education.  The  Houston  Independent 
School  District  is  among  the  very  worst  in  the  nation  for  racism  and 
stereotyping  through  use  of  Native  American  mascots.  I am  sickened  such 
a man  would  be  considered  for  a position  of  trust  regarding  any  children, 
much  less  every  child  in  the  United  States.  What  next?  Bigotry  101? 

These  nominees  sound  an  alarm.  It  says  much  about  the  administration 
they  represent,  most  of  it  disappointing  and  disrespectful  of  the  Native 
Peoples  in  its  constituency. 

Speak  out  now.  Let  your  congressional  representatives  who  will  accept 
or  rebuke  these  nomination  know  what  it  means  to  the  First  Citizens  of 
these  lands. 


Peace!  Night  Owl 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

===w=w===  gars@sdf . lonestar .org 
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"RE : Prevent  Walmart  from  Destroying  Burial  Ground" 

Date:  Fri,  5 Ian  2001  07:10:23  -0600 
From:  "Nimchira"  <Nimchira@lswinc . com> 

Sub j : battle  to  prevent  Walmart  from  destroying  burial  ground 

FORWARD,  Original  message  follows  

From:  "Rebecca  Reid"  <rebeccareid@earthlink. net> 


Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@egroups . com> 


Local  Indian  groups  in  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  and  The  American 


Indian  Movement  have  received  another  gift  in  our  battle  to  prevent  Walmart 
from  buying  and  destroying  an  Indian  burial  ground  near  Morgantown,  WV. 

The  Monogalia  County  Board  of  Commissioners  (where  the  burial  site  is 
located)  have  voted  to  support  efforts  to  recognize  the  site  as  a park  to 
honor  the  Indigenous  of  the  area  and  provide  accurate  education.  Two 
weeks  ago  the  City  Council  of  Morgantown  gave  us  the  same  support. 

A story  can  be  seen  at  www.dominionpost.com  - click  on  news(daily)12-27 
story  #5. 

Native  American  Artist  "Fading  Eagle"  AKA  lames  Locklear-Brooks  has 
rendered  a watercolor  painting  commemorating  our  efforts  in  Morgantown. 

In  an  attempt  to  raise  much  needed  funding  prints  are  being  made  available 
for  $5.00  plus  $2.00  S+H.  11x17.  Prints  can  be  ordered  by  sending  $7.00  to 
AIM41USTCE  P 0 BOX  06167  Columbus,  Ohio  43206.  (note  S+H  remains  the 
same  for  up  to  5 prints  per  order.  Checks  payable  to:  M.  Sherman) 

All  funds  raised  will  benefit  the  Morgantown  efforts. 

Thank  You, 

Matt  Sherman  Madage  Moniga 
Rep.  National  Field  Office 
American  Indian  Movement 
Dennis  1.  Banks,  Director 
PLEASE  POST  WIDELY 

To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER 

- "RE:  Summertown  Burial  Ground  Petition"  

Date:  Sat,  6 lan  2001  08:16:44  -0500 
From:  "lanet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy .org> 

Sub j : Summertown  burial  ground  petition 

From  one  of  my  lists  - this  threatened  burial  ground  is  practically  next 
door,  near  Stone  Mountain,  GA  in  Gwinett  County.  In  the  past,  the  county 
has  demonstrated  insensitivity  to  tribal  and  other  concerns  in  their  rush 
for  development.  There  have  been  other  areas  over  the  past  few  years 
where  there  are  known  Native  American  burials  that  have  been  bulldozed  for 
development,  over  the  protests  of  local  tribal  people. 

Serious  as  the  burial  ground  issue  is,  this  doesn't  just  amount  to  an 
Indian  problem.  You  only  have  to  listen  rush  hour  traffic  reports  and 
read  the  news  to  realize  that  this  is  one  of  the  high-density  areas  where 
lives  and  automobiles  are  wrecked  daily  due  to  overcrowded  roads,  where 
air  is  choked  with  the  exhaust  from  too  many  vehicles  and  filtered  by  too 
few  trees,  where  raw  sewage  pours  into  the  Chattahoochee  because  the  water 
treatment  infrastructure  simply  hasn't  kept  up  with  development,  and  more. 

The  authors  note  is  shown  below,  and  under  that,  the  full  text  of  the 
petition  that  can  be  found  on  the  web. 
lanet  Smith 
Owlstar  Trading  Post 
http : //www . owlstar . com 

Original  Message  

From:  "Edward  Reynolds" 

Sent:  Friday,  lanuary  05,  2001  3:00  PM 

Sub j : [LUMBEE]  Summertown  Burial  Grounds  Petition  Online 
Mailing  List:  LUMBEE  <LUMBEE-L@rootsweb.com> 

A petition  to  help  stop  the  development  of  the  Summertown  Burial  Grounds 
is  now  online  at 

http://www.PetitionOnline.com/SUMRTOWN/petition . html 
Please  forward  to  as  many  folks/list  as  you  can. 

For  those  who  are  do  not  know,  a developer  is  trying  to  build  a 
sub-division  on  this  tract  of  land.  Our  county  has  voted  in  a sales  tax 
to  aquire  land  and  leave  it  undisturbed  green-space,  but  now  the 
commissionors  are  trying  not  to  approve  buying  it  and  let  the  land  owner 


develop  it.  There  are  three  studies  that  show  these  are  Indian  Mounds 
and  the  developer  has  his  own  that  shows  they  are  not.  The  Mounds  are  on 
property  that  connects  to  what  has  been  know  as  the  Hightower  Trial. 
Please  sign  the  petition  and  help  preserve  these  mounds. 

Edward  Reynolds 

New  email  Address  is  ereynold@speakeasy.net 


The  petition: 

The  undersigned  descendants  of  the  Cherokee,  Creek  and  other  Indian 
Nations  and  supporters  of  the  Summertown  Homeowners  Association  hereby 
petition  John  Dunn,  District  3 Commissioner,  Gwinnett  County,  Georgia,  to 
request  that  an  immediate,  emergency  executive  session  of  the  Gwinnett 
County  Board  of  Commissioners  be  called  and  that  he  move  that  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  make  an  immediate  offer  at  the  Strippling  appraised  market 
value  for  the  191-acre  tract  and  15  adjacent  acres  owned  by  Bermuda  LLC 
near  Stone  Mountain,  Georgia,  on  the  historic  Etowah  Trail,  a major 
Indian  highway  through  Georgia  leading  to  the  Etowah  mound  complex  which 
later  became  the  Gwinnett-DeKalb  county  line.  The  undersigned  petitioners 
commend  the  sustained  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  the  homeowners  in 
the  Summertown  subdivision  and  on  Deshong  and  Bermuda  Roads  to  preserve 
this  tract,  which  archaeological  studies  have  confirmed  include  Indian 
artifacts.  We  honor  them  as  warriors  and  ask  that  Commissioner  John  Dunn 
support  their  efforts  to  preserve  this  site  as  undisturbed  greenspace. 

"RE : Catawba  Indian  Nation  of  South  Carolina"  

Date:  Tue,  2 Dan  2001  23:04:47  -0800  (PST) 

From:  Paul  Pureau  <paul_pureau@yahoo.com> 

Sub j : Catawba  Indian  Nation  of  South  Carolina 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@egroups . com> 

http: //www. indiancountry.com/index-nationnews . shtml 

Catawba  Indian  Nation  of  South  Carolina 

The  nation's  proposal  to  finance  construction  of  a $200  million,  high- 
capacity  plant  is  the  only  active  proposal  for  a regional  sewage  plant  for 
three  South  Carolina  counties.  The  Tri-County  Regional  Wastewater 
Committee  ended  an  effort  that  has  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
when  it  voted  to  disband  Dec.  13  in  the  face  of  growing  opposition.  A 
group  of  legislators  announced  a bill  Dec.  13  that  would  limit  how  much 
out-of-state  wastewater  South  Carolina  plants  could  take  for  treatment. 

The  proposed  legislation,  combined  with  almost  certain  opposition  from 
Catawba  Riverkeeper  Donna  Lisenby  and  the  Lake  Wateree  Homeowners' 
Association  located  downstream,  prompted  the  motion  to  disband.  The 
measure  could  affect  the  nation's  plan  as  well. 

The  nation  offered  to  finance  a single-plant  option,  to  place  a 
treatment  facility  in  Lancaster  County,  with  a large  pipeline  running 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Catawba  River.  State  Rep.  Bill  Cotty,  R- 
Columbia,  called  the  Catawba  proposal  "the  world's  largest  porta-potty." 
Fred  Sanders,  a Catawba,  said  the  project  has  never  been  put  before  tribal 
members.  It  will  destroy  "burial  grounds,  ceremonial  grounds  and  clay 
holes.  And  to  destroy  all  this  for  money  is  beyond  my  measure,"  he  said. 
"We  are  not  to  disturb  Mother  Earth,  tribal  member  Claire  Wilson  said. 


Paul  Pureau 

to  subscribe  to  ndn-aim  send  a blank  mail  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups.com 
ndn-aim  is  now  archived  on  line  at  Http://www. escribe.com/life/ndn-aim/ 

FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER 

"RE;  Tribe  Can  Again  Call  Death  Valley  Home"  

Date:  Tue,  2 Dan  2001  09:43:42  EST 
From:  kolahq@skynet.be  (KOLA) 

Sub j : Tribe  Can  Again  Call  Death  Valley  Home 
>To:  ShngSprt@aol.com 


<+>=3D<+>K0LA  Newslist<+>=3D<+>[from  Paul  Pureau.  Thanks!] 


Tribe  Can  Again  Call  Death  Valley  Home 
By  William  Booth 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
Monday,  January  1,  2001j  Page  A03 

FURNACE  CREEK,  Calif.  --  For  thousands  of  years,  the  Shoshone  Indians  of 
Death  Valley  have  clung  to  this  otherworld  of  sun-blasted  rock  and  salt,  a 
tribe  as  tenacious  as  the  desert  plants  that  seem  to  need  no  rain  in  one 
of  the  hottest,  driest  and  lowest  places  on  Earth. 

Their  old  songs  tell  of  the  Shoshone  living  here  from  the  beginning, 
since  the  Time  When  Animals  Were  People,  when  the  mythological  Coyote 
brought  them  to  this  land.  But  then  the  outsiders  came:  first  the  gold 
rushers  of  1849,  then  the  borax  miners,  cattle  ranchers  and,  finally,  the 
tourists . 

It  was  the  tourists,  and  the  National  Park  Service  and  its  corporate 
concessionaires,  who  almost  drove  the  Shoshone  from  their  aboriginal 
homelands . 

In  one  of  the  more  remarkable  chapters  in  a long,  sad,  inspiring  history, 
the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Indians  were  granted  ownership  of  their  own 
reservation  within  Death  Valley  National  Park  last  month  when  President 
Clinton  signed  legislation  after  years  of  acrimonious  debate. 

All  together,  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  were  awarded  7,600  acres  in  several 
scattered  parcels  outside  the  park.  The  most  controversial  was  the  314 
acres  they  were  given  within  the  park  itself. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  indigenous  people  in  the  United  States  have 
been  given  treaty  lands  in  an  established  national  park,  and  it  may  mark  a 
signal  event  in  thegrowing  movement  of  other  expatriated  tribes  seeking 
ancestral  homes  or  larger  presences  in  other  national  parks. 

From  the  Everglades  in  Florida,  to  the  Badlands  in  South  Dakota,  to  the 
Olympic  Peninsula  in  Washington,  this  is  an  emotional  and  highly  charged 
cause,  as  some  tribes  seek  rights  to  "co-manage"  national  parks,  not  only 
for  the  preservation  of  natural  resources,  such  as  bison  or  salmon,  but 
also,  in  some  cases,  to  perform  ceremonial  gatherings  of  plants  and  the 
hunting  of  animals  --  even  if  many  of  the  Indians  have  forgotten  exactly 
how  the  plants  or  animals  might  have  been  used. 

The  Indians  may  also,  like  the  Shoshone  in  Death  Valley,  be  given  the 
rights  to  build  their  own  tourist  motels  and  gift  shops  (but  not  yet 
casinos)  within  the  national  parks  and,  more  interestingly,  to  erect  their 
own  interpretive  museums  that  will  offer  visitors  a very  different 
perspective  about  who  was  here  first,  and  how  they  were  treated  by  the 
dominant  culture. 

Of  the  "crown  jewels,"  the  best-known  national  parks,  almost  every 
single  one  has  some  relationship  with  Indians  that  is  almost  always 
accompanied  by  disputes  over  water,  entrance  fees,  sacred  sites,  wildlife 
management  or  cultural  interpretation. 

Here  in  Death  Valley,  the  landless  tribe  was  given  not  only  a 
reservation  but  also  the  rights  to  co-manage  some  resources,  such  as  the 
groves  of  mesquite  and  pinyon,  some  of  their  traditional  foods. 

"One  thing  about  the  Shoshone  is  that  always  we  were  a simple  people, 
very  simple,"  said  Pauline  Esteves,  76,  a tribal  leader  as  stubborn  and 
thorny  as  mesquite  who  has  fought  with  the  federal  government  for  most  of 
her  adult  life. 

"All  our  culture,  all  our  songs,  and  our  language,  is  about  the  land," 
Esteves  said,  sitting  in  the  shade  beside  the  mobile  home  the  tribe  uses 
as  its  headquarters.  "Waters,  valleys,  wildlife,  plants,  air.  All 
connected.  They  say  we  Timbisha  do  not  need  anything  to  lean  on,  that  we 
just  are  here.  We  exist." 

After  Death  Valley  National  Monument,  later  a national  park,  was 
established  in  1933,  the  Timbisha  branch  of  the  Shoshone  tribe  living  in 
the  park  was  ignored  or  harassed.  Considered  orphans  in  the  federal 
bureaucracy,  they  were  poor,  jobless,  landless. 

As  Philip  Burnham  wrote  in  his  new  book,  "Indian  Country,  God's  Country: 
Native  Americans  and  the  National  Parks,"  the  Shoshone  were  sometimes  seen 


as  "an  embarrassment . " Tourists  who  came  to  contemplate  the  awesome 
stillness  and  harsh  beauty  of  Death  Valley,  earlier  park  superintendents 
believed,  did  not  need  to  see  impoverished  Indians  living  in  dirt-floored 
shacks  with  blankets  for  doors.  In  more  recent  times,  many  environmental 
groups  have  expressed  opposition  to  Indians  living  in  parks. 

Even  today,  the  Shoshone  are  almost  invisible  --  their  interpretive 
presence  in  the  park  limited  to  a small  display  case  in  the  park's  visitor 
center,  which  is  at  the  site  of  the  Shoshone's  winter  encampment. 

From  the  patio  at  the  Furnace  Creek  Inn,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
prestigious  resorts  in  the  country,  built  in  the  1920s  by  the  Pacific 
Borax  Co.  before  the  land  became  a national  park,  a visitor  can  watch  the 
flaming  red  sunsets  over  the  Panamint  Mountains  that  rise  to  the  west 
across  Death  Valley.  When  the  light  is  just  right,  the  guest  might  catch  a 
glint  of  light  on  the  valley  floor  below. 

That  is  the  Indian  Village,  a collection  of  about  16  structures  and 
about  50  tribal  members,  living  in  crumbling  adobes  and  mobile  homes, 
inhabited  mostly  by  elderly  people  and  children.  The  village  does  not 
appear  on  any  park  maps. 

When  the  tribe  erected  a sign  a few  years  ago  along  Flighway  190  to 
announce  its  presence,  it  was  deemed  "tacky"  by  the  park  service,  which 
wanted  it  replaced  with  a regulation  park  service  sign.  The  Indians'  own 
sign  still  stands. 

The  park's  new  superintendent,  Dick  Martin,  hopes  that  the  land  deal 
marks  a new  era  of  cooperation  with  the  Shoshone.  He  appreciates  that  for 
many  years,  the  service  was  "the  bad  guy"  in  this  fight.  "Now,  I couldn't 
be  happier  with  this  agreement,"  Martin  said.  "We're  going  to  make  it 
work. " 

To  grasp  more  completely  the  saga  of  the  Shoshone  here,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  in  time.  The  Shoshone  themselves  say  they  have  been  here  for 
all  eternity,  since  the  People  were  born.  Catherine  Fowler,  an 
anthropologist  at  the  University  of  Nevada  at  Reno  who  has  assisted  and 
studied  the  tribe,  says  there  is  evidence  of  human  habitation  in  Death 
Valley  and  the  surrounding  mountains  going  back  at  least  13,000  years,  to 
the  end  of  the  last  Ice  Age,  when  Death  Valley  was  not  the  dry  and  barren 
salt  flat  it  is  today,  but  a shallow  lake. 

At  the  park's  visitor  center,  the  exhibit  cases  suggest  there  have  been 
at  least  three  distinct  groups  living  in  the  park,  each  employing 
different  stone  projectile  points,  with  the  Shoshone  appearing  about  1,000 
years  ago.  The  exhibit  leaves  the  impression  that  the  earlier  aboriginals 
hunted  big  game  with  big  spear  points,  while  the  Shoshone  used  smaller 
weapons  and  ate  rodents,  rabbits  and  birds. 

Although  this  is  accurate  enough,  Fowler  suggests  that  it  is  equally 
possible  that  the  Shoshone  are  the  descendants  of  the  earlier  people,  and 
that  they  adapted  their  lifestyles  to  the  changing  environment,  from 
wetter  and  cooler  to  drier  and  very,  very  hot. 

"Artifacts  do  not  come  with  little  tags  attached  to  them,"  Fowler  said. 

It  is  just  as  plausible  that  they  are  the  same  people,  the  same 
descendants . " 

Tim  Canaday,  the  archaeologist  for  Death  Valley  National  Park,  agrees 
that  the  material  record  of  habitation  goes  back  at  least  10,000  years  and 
that  no  one  really  knows  who  was  here.  There  are  2,000  known 
archaeological  sites  in  the  park,  of  which  no  more  than  5 percent  have 
been  excavated  or  analyzed. 

Historians,  scientists  and  the  tribe,  however,  all  agree  that  for  the 
last  1,000  years,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  outsiders,  the  Shoshone 
pursued  a semi-nomadic  lifestyle  in  the  Death  Valley  lands. 

They  spent  the  summers  in  the  high  mountains,  gathering  pine  nuts  and 
hunting  bighorn  sheep  in  the  cooler  elevations.  During  the  winter,  they 
came  back  to  the  valley  and  its  mild  pleasant  temperatures,  gathering 
around  springs,  harvesting  mesquite  beans  and  hunting  the  smaller  game. 

Their  isolation  ended  when  a few  straggling,  starving  parties  of  Forty- 
Niners  stumbled  into  Death  Valley. 

The  Shoshone  fought  several  small  skirmishes  with  the  prospectors  who 
came  later  but  eventually  gave  up.  They  worked  in  the  borax  mines  and  then 
for  the  Greenland  Ranch  at  Furnace  Creek.  They  picked  dates,  herded  cattle. 


washed  and  ironed  clothes.  Eventually,  in  the  1930s,  they  were  moved  to 
the  land  they  occupy  today  --  land  that  keeps  being  covered  by  migrating 
sand  dunes. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  built  the  tribe  some  adobe  houses  in 
the  1930s,  but  the  park  service  several  times  tried  to  demolish  the  homes 
when  the  Shoshone  left  during  the  summers. 

Esteves  remembers  coming  home  one  fall  day  to  find  her  family's  adobe 
home  a pile  of  mud.  "There  had  been  a fire,  and  they  mowed  the  whole  house 
down  with  water  hoses,"  she  said.  "Nobody  knew  what  to  do  with  us.  They 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  Indians." 

And  so  the  tribe  stopped  migrating  into  the  cooler  mountains  in  the 
summers.  Many  tribal  members  left,  and  today  about  250  Shoshone  live 
outside  the  park.  But  about  50  stayed  through  a half-century  of  summers, 
when  temperatures  in  the  valley  routinely  hover  around  120  degrees.  It  was 
a brutal  existence.  As  a girl,  Esteves  remembers  sleeping  outdoors  near 
the  Furnace  Creek  resort,  so  she  could  be  cooled  by  the  sprinklers 
watering  the  golf  course. 

The  tribe  was  officially  recognized  and  federally  sanctioned  in  the 
1980s,  and  since  then,  its  members  have  been  fighting  for  their  land.  The 
struggle  has  taken  its  toll. 

Only  a few  Timbisha  Shoshone  still  speak  their  language.  Esteves  does. 
Tribal  administrator  Barbara  Durham,  in  her  forties,  understands  the 
language  but  does  not  speak  it.  Her  daughter,  Melissa  Bright,  20,  does  not 
the  language  at  all.  She  can  count  to  10  in  Shoshone.  Today,  when  she 
sings  some  of  the  tribe's  songs,  she  does  not  know  what  the  words  mean. 
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Deposits  of  ore,  danger 

Tribe  seeks  redress  of  illnesses  tied  to  'uranium  homes' 

By  Bill  Papich,  Globe  Correspondent,  12/27/2000 

OAK  SPRINGS,  Ariz.  - On  sandstone-layered  hills  overlooking  this  Navajo 
community  in  northeast  Arizona,  chunks  of  blown-apart  rock  cover  the 
ground  and  shelter  the  small  lizards  hiding  from  hawks  in  the  desert  sky. 

Below  the  hills  are  Navajo  homes  made  of  the  same  rocks,  but  all  the 
homes  are  abandoned.  The  Navajo  call  these  structures  "uranium  homes," 
because  they  are  made  of  uranium-ore  waste  rock  blasted  from  the  hills. 

From  the  1940s  and  into  the  1970s,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  oversaw 
the  uranium  mining  that  fueled  America's  nuclear-weapons  arsenal  during 
the  Cold  War.  But  the  agency  did  not  tell  the  people  that  their  newfound 
building  material  could  emit  dangerous  radiation. 

Now  they  know,  said  Phil  Harrison  of  the  Navajo  Uranium  Radiation 
Victims  Committee,  which  is  seeking  federal  compensation  for  relatives  of 
uranium  miners  who  are  sick. 

"A  lot  of  families  are  dealing  with  various  illnesses,"  Harrison  said, 
pointing  to  a yellow-greenish  spot  on  a rock  in  the  wall  of  one  home. 

"They  all  think  it  came  from  their  exposure,  but  nobody  can  prove  it.  Kids 
are  sick,  mentally  retarded,  disabled.  We  need  to  find  out  who  else  is 
sick  besides  the  miners." 

The  Navajo  Nation  Environmental  Protection  Agency  learned  of  the  danger 
in  the  late  1970s  and  began  replacing  some  of  the  houses.  But  that  effort 
fizzled  in  the  1980s  and  lay  dormant  until  the  mid-1990s.  Since  then,  the 
poorly  funded,  undermanned  effort  has  been  unable  to  learn  the  severity  of 
the  problem,  and  no  one  is  sure  how  many  buildings  or  people  are  affected. 

Still,  the  scope  of  the  lingering  effects  from  the  mines,  and  from  the 
homes  made  from  the  cast-off  rocks,  is  potentially  vast. 

Navajo  men  worked  unprotected  in  some  1,300  mines  across  the  27,000- 
square-mile  Navajo  reservation,  which  covers  parts  of  Arizona,  Utah,  and 


New  Mexico.  Miners  who  developed  lung  cancer  have  each  received  $100,000 
in  compensation  through  the  Radiation  Exposure  and  Compensation  Act, 
approved  by  Congress  in  1990.  President  Clinton  signed  an  executive  order 
for  an  extra  $50,000  per  miner  by  Duly  2001. 

But  miners  who  suffer  from  other  diseases  do  not  qualify  for 
compensation.  The  federal  Indian  Health  Services  agency,  which  administers 
health  care  on  the  reservation,  does  not  recognize  any  link  between 
disease  and  long-term  residence  in  homes  made  of  uranium-ore  waste  rock. 

Until  the  Navajos  realized  the  hazards  of  uranium  ore,  the  rocks  were 
considered  a fringe  benefit  of  the  mines.  The  waste  rocks  were  piled 
outside  mine  entryways,  and  the  Navajos  found  that  with  a little  chipping 
around  the  edges,  these  tan,  relatively  flat  rocks  made  excellent  building 
blocks.  Miners  often  took  rocks  home  after  work,  stockpiling  them  to  use 
in  building  new  homes. 

In  the  Navajo  Nation  community  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  tribal  member  Carolyn 
Clark,  35,  said  her  father  built  the  uranium-ore  house  that  she  and  her 
seven  siblings  grew  up  in.  Her  father  was  a uranium  miner  who  committed 
suicide  at  31,  she  said. 

"I  guess  he  had  health  problems,  and  he  just  decided  to  get  it  over 
with,"  Clark  said.  Now  her  daughter  has  cerebral  palsy,  which  Clark 
believes  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  house. 

Harrison's  father,  a uranium  miner,  died  of  lung  cancer  at  45.  Harrison 
has  kidney  disease  and  awaits  a transplant. 

He  recalls  when  his  father,  who  toiled  20  years  in  the  mines,  came  home 
from  work  and  his  mother  shook  out  his  clothes. 

"Everything  would  be  airborne,"  Harrison  said.  "You  eat  with  it,  you 
drink  with  it.  So  practically  everyone  would  be  exposed." 

Sarah  Benally,  a member  of  the  victims'  committee,  has  a thyroid 
condition.  As  a child,  she  lived  in  a waste-rock  house  at  Oak  Springs  and 
now  believes  that  she  and  others  who  occupied  the  houses  were  harmed  by 
near-constant  radiation  exposure  and  by  inhaling  and  ingesting  radioactive 
particles . 

But  the  homes  weren't  the  only  threat,  tribe  members  say.  Navajo  women 
cook  bread  in  outdoor  ovens,  and  an  oven  near  Benally' s house  is  made  of 
uranium-ore  waste  rock  that  sheds  particles  when  rocks  crack  from  the  heat. 

"We  didn't  know  these  rocks  were  contaminated,"  Benally  said,  pointing 
to  a wooden  house  with  a foundation  made  from  the  rock. 

The  US  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  been  conducting  helicopter 
surveys  of  the  area  to  measure  radiation.  Of  the  waste-rock  structures 
currently  used  by  Navajo  families,  the  agency  has  so  far  identified  two 
with  dangerous  radiation  levels.  One  has  44  times  the  radiation  considered 
acceptable  by  the  EPA  and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

"We're  just  at  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,"  Derritch  Watchman-Morre, 
executive  director  of  the  Navajo  EPA,  said  of  uranium  homes  she  expects  to 
be  discovered. 

"We  want  to  remove  the  exposures,  whether  from  waste-ore  piles,  homes, 
or  foundations.  But  there's  the  [lack  of]  funding  and  convincing  people 
there's  a problem,"  said  Watchman-Morre,  whose  office  still  uses 
typewriters . 

The  Navajo  EPA  receives  funding  from  the  EPA  regional  office  in  San 
Francisco.  Watchman-Moore  said  the  tribe  hopes  to  get  uranium  mine  areas 
listed  as  EPA  Superfund  sites,  which  would  make  them  elegible  for  federal 
cleanups . 

But  the  chance  of  a sparsely  populated  Navajo  reservation  area  achieving 
Superfund  status  appears  unlikely  because  Congress  enacted  the  program 
with  urban,  industrial  areas  in  mind. 

"Potentially,  we  may  list  some  of  these  sites  on  the  Superfund,"  said 
Betsy  Curnow,  the  EPA's  regional  manager  for  Superfund  assessment,  "but 
this  is  a huge  problem,  a huge  area,  and  we've  got  to  make  sure  we're 
spending  our  money  on  the  very  worst  problems  out  there." 

The  legacy  of  uranium  mining  on  the  Navajo  reservation  is  more  than  the 
destruction  of  the  land  and  the  health  problems  related  to  the  mining, 
said  Carol  Markstrom,  professor  of  child  development  and  family  studies  at 
West  Virginia  University.  She  has  identified  post-traumatic  stress 
syndrome  among  Navajos  who  not  only  have  lost  friends  and  relatives  to 


poisoning  from  uranium  mining  but  also  lost  their  way  of  life. 

For  example,  Markstrom  said,  areas  that  were  used  for  gathering  plants 
and  herbs  for  healing  ceremonies  have  been  contaminated  by  uranium  mine 
waste . 

"It  goes  beyond  contamination  of  your  drinking  water  that  could  poison 
you  or  contamination  of  your  livestock,"  she  said.  "It's  the  fact  that 
what  is  sacred  is  profaned,  contaminated.  What  these  people  have  here  is  a 
disaster . " 

This  story  ran  on  page  A01  of  the  Boston  Globe  on  12/27/2000. 
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BLM  FIRE  MANAGEMENT:  Shoshones  upset  over  planned  burn 
Tribe  says  thousands  of  acres  of  pinyon  pine  would  be  lost 
By  KEITH  ROGERS 
REVIEW-HOURNAL 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  calls  it  a fire  management  plan. 

But  the  Western  Shoshone  National  Council  calls  it  incineration  of  their 
native  land.  Incineration  that  over  the  next  20  years  could  destroy 
thousands  of  acres  of  pinyon  pine  --  a traditional  food  source  that  goes 
back  thousands  of  years. 

Council  officials  say  they  will  meet  a deadline  Friday  to  appeal  the  Ely 
District's  decision  to  issue  a final  plan  titled  "Managed  Natural  and 
Prescribed  Fire  Plan."  They  claim  the  views  of  a few  Shoshone  tribes  are 
sparsely  represented  in  the  final  document  and  that  the  national  council 
was  not  included  in  the  plan's  development. 

The  plan's  main  element  is  to  let  wildfires  in  designated  areas  burn 
naturally  up  to  a certain  point. 

But  it  also  allows  for  some  prescribed  fires,  those  purposely  set  on 
tracts  of  land  from  hundreds  of  acres  in  size  up  to  2,500  acres.  Over  the 
plan's  20-year  span,  these  could  add  up  to  tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
throughout  the  35  specified  areas. 

The  BLM  intends  to  use  these  prescribed  fires  as  a way  of  improving  the 
health  of  the  landscape  and  reducing  long-term  threats  from  catastrophic 
wildfires . 

"Obviously,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 'controlled  burn,'  " said  one 
council  official,  Ian  Zabarte,  recalling  a National  Park  Service 
prescribed  burn  in  May  that  got  out  of  control  and  destroyed  more  than 
200  dwellings  in  Los  Alamos,  N.M. 

Zabarte  contends  the  lack  of  notice  from  BLM's  Ely  Field  Office  violates 
an  executive  order  that  requires  all  federal  agencies  to  prepare 
assessment  of  their  effects  on  minority,  low-income  populations  and  those 
with  subsistent  lifestyles. 

"They  haven't  done  that,"  Zabarte  said  in  an  interview  last  week. 

The  council's  southern  representative,  John  Wells  of  Las  Vegas,  said  he 
too  has  concerns.  The  lack  of  notification  sounded  an  alarm,  he  said, 
noting,  "It  was  really  odd." 

Zabarte  explained  what  stands  of  pinyon  pine  mean  to  Western  Shoshones. 
"We  have  had  this  symbiotic  relationship  for  thousands  of  years.  We  plant 
these  trees.  We  pray  for  these  trees.  They  feed  our  animals.  They  feed 
us, " he  explained . 


Zabarte  said  it  takes  a pinyon  pine  75  yeans  to  mature,  and  the  trees 
bear  fruit  --  pine  nuts  --  for  400  years. 

The  BLM's  Ely  field  manager.  Gene  Kolkman,  said  he's  not  sure  the 
national  council  is  clear  about  what  the  plan  entails. 

"It's  very  late  in  the  game.  A lot  of  these  comments  surprised  us,"  he 
said  regarding  the  council's  sudden  interest  in  the  plan. 

"The  Ely  Shoshone  indicated  they  need  another  40  days.  We'll  probably 
give  it  to  them." 

Kolkman  said  the  plan  is  designed  to  reduce  the  amount  of  trees  and 
brush,  or  the  so-called  fuel  load,  in  areas  where,  for  a century,  natural 
fires  have  been  snuffed  by  firefighters,  allowing  trees  and  shrubs  to 
continue  growing.  The  fuel  load  now  is  so  great,  he  said,  that  wildfires 
burn  too  hot,  sterilizing  the  soil  so  that  seeds  deposited  naturally 
won't  sprout. 

"These  larger  and  hotter  fires  are  not  healthy  for  the  land,"  Kolkman 
said . 

Had  natural  fires  over  the  last  100  years  been  allowed  to  burn 
themselves  out  under  lesser  fuel  loads,  the  soil  conditions  would  have 
been  much  cooler.  Seeds  in  the  ground  during  these  cooler  fires  will 
later  sprout  and  grow. 

Zabarte  says  the  plan's  environmental  assessment  is  inadequate  because 
it  doesn't  consider  impacts  on  all  Western  Shoshones,  of  which  there  are 

10.000  spread  primarily  throughout  the  Southwest. 

In  one  paragraph,  the  plan  addresses  American  Indian  concerns,  stating, 
"Native  American  tribes/bands  which  utilize  resources  within  the  plan  area 
include  the  Duckwater  Shoshone,  Ely  Shoshone,  Goshute  Confederation,  and 
Moapa  Paiute.  According  to  the  Ely  Shoshone  Tribe,  'Our  traditional  values 
respect  plants,  animals,  soil,  air,  and  water,  and  are  sacred  to  us  as 
native  people. ' The  Ely  and  Duckwater  Shoshone  tribes  favor  natural  fires 
over  other  vegetation  treatments." 

Zabarte's  position,  however,  is  that  "you  can't  fit  the  whole  of  Western 
Shoshone  society,  including  spiritual  relationships,  through  the  funnel  of 
cultural  resource  studies." 

Zabarte  also  asserts  that  the  plan  fails  to  recognize  Western  Shoshone's 
rights  to  a wide  swath  of  Nevada  that  the  tribe  calls  Newe  Sogobia,  which 
cuts  diagonally  across  about  one-third  of  the  state.  The  land,  he  says, 
was  never  relinquished  under  the  1863  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley. 

BLM's  Ely  Field  Office  manages  8 million  acres  of  pinyon  pine  and 
juniper.  The  20-year  fire  management  plan  covers  roughly  3.5  million  acres 
of  bureau-controlled,  public  lands. 

The  thrust  of  the  plan,  according  to  Kolkman,  is  to  designate  a given 
amount  of  acres  in  certain  areas  of  the  district  that  will  be  allowed  to 
burn  if  a fire  is  caused  naturally  by  a lightning  strike. 

For  pinyon- juniper  stands,  the  plan's  long-term  objective  through 
natural  fires  is  to  reduce  the  fuel  load  on  875,000  acres  over  the  next  20 
years . 

The  Western  Shoshone  National  Council  has  discussed  traditional 
firefighting  methods.  "We  know  the  land.  We  can  work  out  there  all  night," 
Zabarte  explained. 

Prescribed  burns  would  be  used  for  a small  fraction  of  the  acreage 
covered  in  the  plan. 

Kolkman  said  in  a worst-case  year  in  the  Ely  District,  wildfires  burn  50 
000  acres.  "That's  one-half  of  1 percent  of  the  pinyon- juniper, " he  said. 

"If  we  assume  in  the  future  that  it  could  expand  to  100,000  acres,  that 
would  be  1 percent  of  the  pinyon- juniper  wood  base,"  he  said. 

This  year,  the  worst  wildfire  in  the  Ely  District,  the  Coyote  fire, 
burned  about  15,000  acres  in  eastern  Lincoln  County,  about  one-third  the 
size  of  this  year's  Los  Alamos,  N.M.,  fire. 

By  August,  at  the  peak  of  the  wildfire  season,  5.6  million  acres  burned 
nationwide,  double  the  yearly  average  during  the  past  10  years.  Some 

25.000  firefighters  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  were  called  in  to  battle  wildfires  during  August  on  1.4  million 
acres  across  the  nation. 

Kolkman  said  he  believes  the  Western  Shoshones'  concerns  can  be  resolved 

"My  hope  would  be  if  we  could  continue  to  work  through  this  process  and 


finish  it  before  the  fire  season,  in  May  or  Dune,"  Kolkman  said. 

"We'll  work  this  out.  I don't  think  we're  that  far  apart,"  he  said. 
Copyright  c.  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal 
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Feds  Refund  Shoshone-Bannock  Members  for  Lowball  Leases 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
January  2,  2001 

BLACKFOOT,  Idaho  --  Eight  Shoshone-Bannock  tribal  members  have  received 
checks  from  the  federal  government  for  the  difference  between  what  they 
wanted  to  lease  their  reservation  land  for  and  what  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  actually  charged. 

The  payments  were  part  of  the  agreement  settling  the  lawsuit  filed 
against  the  federal  government  by  the  Fort  Hall  Landowners  Alliance  over 
leases  issued  by  the  bureau  in  1995. 

Linder  the  deal,  the  government  declined  to  admit  any  wrongdoing  but 
agreed  to  pay  the  reservation  landowners  the  $25  an  acre  they  set  as  a 
minimum  rent  for  their  land  instead  of  the  $16  an  acre  the  land  was 
actually 
rented  for. 

"It's  important  that  we  let  other  tribal  members  and  the  Fort  Hall 
Business  Council  know  that  we  are  accomplishing  something  in  our  fight," 
Alliance  Coordinator  Ernestine  Werelus  said. 

U.S.  District  Judge  B.  Lynn  Winmill  ordered  the  payments  after  the  bureau 
failed  to  meet  his  deadline  of  Dec.  31  for  having  in  effect  new  regulations 
for  carrying  out  the  American  Indian  Agriculture  Resource  Management  Act. 

In  their  lawsuit,  the  tribal  members  claimed  the  bureau  superintendent  at 
Fort  Hall  violated  the  law  and  bureau  policies  by  ignoring  the  landowners 
minimum  rent  demand  and  leasing  their  lands  to  a local  farmer  for  nine 
dollars  less  an  acre  without  the  owners  consent. 

The  arrangement  with  farmer  John  McNabb  went  on  for  two  years  before 
the  land  owners  realized  what  had  happened. 

Prior  to  suing  in  federal  court,  the  tribal  members  challenged  the  local 
superintendent's  action  with  the  bureau's  area  director  in  Portland.  While 
he  held  that  the  reservation  superintendent  had  no  authority  to  lease  the 
land  without  the  owners'  consent,  he  said  $16  an  acre  was  a fair  price. 

They  objected  to  that  finding  and  went  to  court  on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  not  permitted  to  present  evidence  defending  the  $25-an-acre  minimum 
rent . 
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Tigua  enrollment  is  stalled  in  Senate 
by  Brian  Stockes 
Today  staff 
Washington  Bureau 

WASHINGTON  - As  the  Congressional  session  ended.  Sen.  Phil  Gramm,  R-Texas, 
halted  passage  of  a bill  which  would  have  allowed  the  Tigua  Indians  of  El 
Paso,  Texas,  from  updating  requirements  for  enrollment  within  the  tribe. 

The  bill  earlier  passed  unanimously  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  and  was  referred  to  the  full  Senate.  However,  just  moments  before 
the  Senate  was  set  to  vote  on  the  measure,  Gramm  asked  that  the  bill  be 


pulled  from  consideration. 

The  Tigua  or  Ysleta  del  Sur  Pueblo  is  the  oldest  community  in  Texas,  yet 
one  of  the  newest  pueblos.  Located  within  the  El  Paso  area,  Ysleta  was 
established  in  1681  by  refugees  from  the  pueblo  uprising  against  the 
Spanish  in  New  Mexico.  Spanish  missionaries  and  loyal  Tigua  Indians 
settled  at  El  Paso  de  Norte  and  built  Ysleta  Mission. 

The  mission  remains  the  focal  point  for  the  Tigua  community.  The  tribe 
was  not  federally  recognized  until  August  1987  through  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  bill,  H.R.  1460,  would  have  amended  the  1987  Ysleta  del  Sur 
Restoration  Act  to  allow  inclusion  on  the  tribal  rolls  of  children  of 
currently  enrolled  members.  To  be  on  the  tribal  rolls,  a Tigua  must  have 
at  least  1/8  blood  quantum.  The  proposed  bill  would  change  that 
requirement  to  1/16.  The  request  for  a change  in  the  blood  requirement 
usually  is  a routine  and  internal  issue  for  most  tribes,  without 
Congressional  approval. 

However,  under  the  1987  Restoration  Act,  the  Tiguas  require 
Congressional  approval  for  any  such  change. 

No  official  reason  for  pulling  the  bill  has  been  given  by  Sen.  Gramm. 

Tigua  tribal  leaders  say  they  believe  the  Texas  agriculture  commissioner, 
who  has  voiced  opposition  to  one  of  Tigua' s trust  applications,  complained 
to  Sen.  Gramm's  office  regarding  the  blood  quantum  bill.  Tigua  council 
representatives  say  they  attempted,  on  numerous  occasions,  to  speak  with 
both  Sen.  Gramm  and  the  Agriculture  commissioner  but  their  calls  have  not 
been  returned. 

"We  are  very  saddened  and  outraged  that  this  critical  measure  for  the 
people  of  the  Ysleta  del  Sur  Pueblo  would  fall  victim  to  the  ugliness  of 
apparent  racism,"  said  Albert  Alvidrez,  governor  of  the  Pueblo.  "Native 
Americans  have  historically  been  the  brunt  of  outrageous  mistreatment  in 
the  past  and  as  our  country  has  become  more  culturally  diverse,  this  kind 
of  treatment  should  have  no  place  in  public  policy." 

The  Tigua  tribe  has  more  than  1,200  members.  If  the  proposed  bill  were 
passed,  an  additional  500  persons  from  the  descendants'  database  would  be 
eligible  for  membership.  Alvidrez  says  that  without  passage  of  the  bill, 
the  pueblo  would  be  reduced  to  a mere  handful  of  members  within  three 
generations . 

Tribal  records,  from  March  1999  to  March  2000,  show  30  newborns  were 
placed  on  tribal  rolls.  Of  those,  only  two  infants  had  a blood  quantum  of 
1/4.  If  the  other  28  infants  were  to  eventually  have  children,  with  non- 
members, the  blood  quantum  of  the  offspring  would  fail  to  qualify  for 
membership.  Alivdrez  says  that  is  a problem  the  tribe  should  be  allowed  to 
address  with  no  restrictions  from  the  federal  government. 

"Texas  has  a long  record  in  promoting  segregation,  racism,  and  failing 
to  recognize  the  contributions  Native  Americans  have  made  in  this  country 
and  our  rights  as  Indigenous  people,"  Alvidrez  said.  "The  genocide  and 
governmental  eradication  of  Native  Americans  in  this  state  is  a hallmark 
of  Texas  politics." 

H.R.  1460  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Rep. 

Sylvester  Reyes,  D-Texas,  and  passed  the  House  without  opposition  in 
September.  The  bill  is  expected  to  re-emerge  in  the  107th  Congress. 

"What  I have  is  a profound  sense  of  how  important  it  is  for  members  of 
this  tribe  to  belong  to  a family,  a culture,  and  a people  with  a distinct 
place  and  tradition  in  America,"  said  Rep.  Reyes. 

Brian  Stockes  reports  from  Washington,  D.C.  He  can  be  reached  at  (202) 
783-0212  or  by  e-mail  bstockes@earthlink.net. 
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Coastal  Miwok  Indians  regain  federal  status 


Wednesday,  January  3,  2001 
Breaking  News  Sections 

(01-03)  00:57  PST  PETALUMA,  Calif.  (AP)  -- 
After  nine  years  of  pushing  for  recognition  by  the  federal  government. 
President  Clinton  signed  legislation  restoring  status  to  the  Coastal 
Miwoks . 

The  legislation,  signed  last  week,  gives  the  400  tribal  members  in 
Sonoma  and  Marin  counties  access  to  federal  health,  housing  and 
educational  benefits. 

The  status  also  allows  the  U.S.  government  to  hold  land  in  trust  for 
members  as  a reservation  and  make  it  easier  to  rebury  ancestral  remains. 

Congress  stripped  the  tribe,  now  called  the  Federated  Indians  of  the 
Graton  Rancheria,  of  its  federal  recognition  in  1958  in  an  effort  to 
assimilate  members  into  American  society.  The  policy  scattered  the  tribe's 
members . 

The  tribe  has  no  plans  for  a casino  or  other  gambling  operations,  but  it 
is  considering  business  proposals  such  as  a cheese  factory,  said  Greg 
Sarris,  tribal  chairman. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribe  that  welcomed  Lewis  and  Clark  wins  federal  recognition 
Han.  3,  2001  | 4:14  p.m. 

By  MATT  KELLEY  Associated  Press  Writer 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  --  The  American  Indian  tribe  that  welcomed  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  won  formal  recognition 
Wednesday  from  the  federal  government. 

"It's  a historic  day  and  a glorious  day  for  us,"  Chinook  tribal 
chairman  Gary  Johnson  said  at  a ceremony  at  the  Interior  Department. 

"We're  just  really  excited,  because  our  grandmothers  and  our 
grandfathers  and  our  families  have  worked  for  this  day  for  so  long." 

The  tribe,  whose  more  than  2,000  members  are  based  in  what  is  now 
southwest  Washington  state,  signed  an  1851  treaty  that  was  never  ratified 
by  Congress.  The  Chinook  had  other  dealings  with  the  federal  government 
through  the  years,  but  had  been  denied  the  formal  relationship. 

The  tribe  applied  for  federal  recognition  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  1981  and  appealed  a preliminary  decision  in  1997  against  them. 
The  tribe  discovered  that  a large  amount  of  information  from  their 
application  had  been  mislaid  in  a desk  drawer  at  the  BIA. 

"It  was  a long-standing  injustice  that  we  finally  got  the  opportunity  to 
begin  to  remedy,"  BIA  head  Kevin  Gover  said. 

"What's  ironic  about  this  is,  a number  of  federal  agencies  working  on 
commemorating  the  200th  anniversary  of  Lewis  and  Clark  were  looking  to 
work  with  the  Chinooks,  but  the  Chinooks  were  sort  of  shut  out  of  the 
commemoration  because  they  weren't  recognized." 

The  Chinook,  now  the  562nd  tribe  to  be  recognized,  can  seek  land  for  a 
reservation,  as  well  as  more  federal  money  to  run  its  government.  Tribal 
members  already  get  health  care  from  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  many 
own  allotments  on  the  Quinault  reservation,  about  75  miles  north  on  the 
Pacific  coast  from  the  tribe's  original  home. 

Chinook  tribal  members  gave  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  food  and 
valuable  information  as  the  explorers  spent  the  winter  of  1804-05  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Johnson  said  the  tribe  would  like  to  have  a 
reservation  in  the  same  area. 
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A Battle  Over  Who  Is  Indian 

A nationwide  debate  is  raging  as  membership  and  other  benefits  are  denied 
to  some  who  lack  a certain  percentage  of  native  blood.  Without  more 
inclusiveness,  some  fear  tribes  will  die  out. 

By  HECTOR  TOBAR,  Times  Staff  Writer 

PABLO,  Mont. --Danice  McClure  is  the  keeper  of  a crumbling  ledger  book,  a 
census  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation  completed 
almost  a century  ago.  It  contains  2,000  names  penned  with  meticulous 
handwriting  by  a federal  "Indian  agent,"  each  person  identified  by  a crude 
measurement  of  racial  ancestry:  "Frank  Ashley,  one-half  blood  . . . Agnes, 
five-eighths  blood." 

"I  don't  like  seeing  that  pedigree,"  said  McClure,  55.  She  has  relatives 
in  the  book,  and  the  fractions  leave  her  with  an  ugly  feeling.  American 
slaves  were  classified  like  that--as  "quadroons"  and  "octoroons,"  labels 
long  since  forgotten. 

But  the  blood  degrees  assigned  to  the  Flathead  tribes  don't  disappear 
when  McClure  locks  up  the  ledger  inside  a closet  at  the  tribal 
headquarters  here. 

The  1904  census  has  morphed  into  a new  list,  this  one  on  perforated 
computer  paper.  With  each  passing  year,  the  numbers  on  that  list  grow  more 
complex:  17/64,  111/128,  165/256. 

A "blood  quantum"  still  is  assigned  to  each  child  born  here  and  on  most 
reservations  across  the  United  States.  On  the  Flathead  Reservation,  those 
at  a level  of  one-quarter  or  higher  become  members  of  the  tribe.  Those 
with  "thinner"  Indian  blood  are,  in  the  eyes  of  federal  law,  outsiders. 

Blood  has  become  an  obsession  among  nearly  all  of  the  nation's  550 
officially  recognized  tribes.  Families  have  been  divided  over  it.  Some 
want  the  quantum  fractions  done  away  with.  Last  fall,  1,000  of  the 
Confederated  Flathead  tribe's  6,000  members  signed  a petition  to  have  the 
rules  relaxed.  They  were  bitterly  opposed  by  Patrick  Pierre,  a 71-year-old 
tribal  elder  and  one  of  the  dwindling  group  of  "full  bloods"  on  the 
reservation . 

"I  was  in  my  sweat  lodge,  praying,  so  that  this  would  not  pass,"  Pierre 
said.  "There's  no  ifs,  ands  or  buts  when  you're  working  with  the  spirit. 

If  this  passed,  we'd  be  adopting  everyone  into  the  tribe." 

Similar  disputes  are  being  fought  on  reservations  across  the  nation.  The 
Catawba  tribe  of  South  Carolina,  the  Paiutes  of  Nevada  and  the  Tigua  of 
Texas  have  all  debated  the  rules  of  blood  quantum  and  tribal  membership  in 
the  last  year. 

Among  a few  tribes,  casino  money  has  fueled  the  controversy.  But  there 
are  no  gambling  riches  on  the  Flathead  Reservation--home  to  three  unified 
tribes:  the  Salish,  Kootenai  and  Pend  d'Oreille.  Here,  tribal  membership 
entitles  you  to  a monthly  government  stipend  of  less  than  $100. 

Instead,  the  battle  over  blood  quantum  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  a 
disagreement  about  what  makes  an  Indian  an  Indian.  Are  you  Salish  if  the 
blood  of  a single  Salish  grandparent  courses  through  your  veins?  Can  you 
call  yourself  Kootenai  if  your  mother  whispered  that  tribe's  folk  tales 
into  your  ears--parables  about  coyotes  and  white-tailed  deer--even  if  your 
eyes  are  green  or  blue? 

The  sides  in  the  Flathead  controversy  are  sharply  drawn:  those  who  see 
Native  American  traditions  under  assault  from  "wannabes"  and  those  who 
believe  the  blood  rules  are  a genetic  time  bomb  threatening  to  make  many 
tribes  extinct. 

Today,  there  are  200  or  so  full  bloods  in  the  united  Flathead  tribes. 

The  youngest  is  pushing  40. 

"If  this  trend  continues,  we  feel  we're  going  to  be  phased  out,"  said 
Darryl  Dupuis,  a leader  of  the  drive  to  relax  the  rules.  "There  will  be  so 


few  of  us  that  the  BIA  [Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs]  will  say  we're  not  a 
tribe  anymore." 

Despite  such  grave  warnings,  it  is  tribal  elders  such  as  Pierre  who  are 
the  strongest  backers  of  blood  quantum.  These  deeply  spiritual  men  are 
fighting  to  save  what  is,  they  acknowledge,  a "white  man's  rule"  imposed 
on  the  tribes  by  the  hated  U.S.  government. 

"Over  the  years,  we've  lost  so  much  as  a people,"  said  Tony  Incashola,  a 
tribal  elder  and  member  of  the  Salish  Culture  Committee.  "We've  lost  our 
language,  our  culture.  . . . The  people  trying  to  get  into  the  tribe  [now] 
don't  believe  in  the  traditions." 

With  sadness  and  anger,  Pierre  points  out  that  his  stand  on  blood 
quantum  has  caused  "members  of  my  own  family  to  turn  against  me."  His 
nephew  wrote  a letter  to  a local  newspaper  calling  those  who  oppose  the 
changes  "hypocritical  people  . . . who  go  to  bed  with  their  white  woman 
every  night." 

The  Flathead  Reservation  isn't  the  only  place  where  the  debate  has 
turned  shrill.  Blood  quantum  is  an  inescapable  fact  of  life  for  most 
Native  Americans,  perhaps  the  most  regulated,  counted  and  classified 
people  in  the  United  States. 

One  academic  has  identified  30  activities  that  require  Indians  to 
certify  tribal  membership--everything  from  health  services  to  the 
possession  of  eagle  feathers  for  ritual  dances  to  the  right  to  sell  one's 
craft  work  as  "native"  art. 

On  the  Flathead  Reservation,  people  have  been  known  to  order  up  DNA 
tests  to  sort  out  their  blood  levels.  This  winter,  one  woman  had  a corpse 
exhumed:  The  resulting  DNA  test  proved  the  dead  man  was  her  father, 
raising  her  blood  quantum. 

'It's  Cooler  Now  to  Be  an  American  Indian' 

These  days,  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  everyone  wants  to  join  a tribe. 
Several  companies  offer  "step  by  step"  guides  to  "trace  your  Native 
American  heritage." 

Every  year,  tens  of  thousands  of  people  try  to  sign  up  for  tribal 
membership.  The  Cherokees  get  the  most  applications- -about  19,000  annually. 
If  you  can  prove  you're  related  to  one  of  the  people  listed  on  a tribal 
roll  completed  in  1906,  you  too  can  become  a Cherokee.  "It's  cooler  now  to 
be  an  American  Indian  than  it  was  30  years  ago,"  explained  Mike  Miller,  a 
tribal  spokesman. 

A generation  ago,  young  Native  Americans  were  under  pressure  to 
assimilate  into  white  society.  Now  the  cultural  winds  have  shifted.  On 
Internet  bulletin  boards,  men  and  women  seek  mates  who  are  "FBI  [full- 
blooded  Indian]  Mohawk"  or  "FBI  Navajo." 

"Years  ago,  when  I was  young,  people  were  ashamed  to  be  Indian,"  said 
Stephen  Small  Salmon,  a part-time  actor  and  full-blood  member  of  the  Pend 
d 'Oreille.  "Now  you  look  at  some  of  these  people  who  claim  to  be  Indian.  I 
see  white  people  dancing  like  Indians.  They  drum  like  Indians.  An  Indian 
person  is  somebody  today." 

Small  Salmon  doesn't  bother  hiding  his  resentment.  The  "new  Indians,"  as 
he  calls  those  who  embrace  their  heritage  later  in  life,  are  able  to  move 
back  and  forth  between  the  white  and  Indian  worlds.  They  didn't  pay  the 
emotional  toll  their  darker  cousins  faced.  Now  those  same  people  might  be 
declared  just  as  "Indian"  as  he  is.  Small  Salmon  thinks  this  is  unfair. 

"If  I have  one  drop  of  white  blood,"  he  said,  "that  doesn't  make  me 
white.  Right?" 

Sorting  out  ethnic  identity  is  a knotty  problem  in  this  corner  of 
Montana,  where  centuries  of  intermarriage  have  made  the  reservation  a sort 
of  New  Orleans  of  the  Rockies.  Here  most  people  are  metis,  or  mixed,  with 
ancestors  from  France,  Scotland  and  even  distant  Indian  tribes  such  as  the 
Iroquois  (who  came  here  from  New  York  as  fur  trappers  in  the  early  19th 
century) . 

The  current  blood  requirements  were  established  in  1960,  when  the  U.S. 
government  pressed  tribes  to  give  up  their  old  forms  of  government--based 
on  tribal  elders--and  adopt  U.S.  style  constitutions.  Today,  about  80%  of 
U.S.  tribes  require  a certain  level  of  blood  quantum,  from  1/64  for  some 
Eastern  tribes  to  one-half  for  the  White  Mountain  Apaches  of  Arizona. 


"We  don't  do  this  with  any  other  group  of  people/'  said  3eff  Corntassel, 
a Virginia  Tech  professor  who  has  written  about  the  politics  of  Native 
American  identity.  "The  idea  is  to  prevent  the  existence  of  blond  and 
blue-eyed  Indians.  And  at  the  same  time,  there's  always  been  diversity  in 
Indian  nations." 

The  idea  that  "blood  is  equated  with  culture"  and  that  blood  can  be  used 
to  determined  national  identity  is  "a  19th  century,  European  idea," 
Corntassel  said. 

Most  of  the  tribal  rolls  used  to  determine  blood  quantum  were  compiled, 
like  the  one  for  the  Flathead  Reservation,  about  100  to  150  years  ago.  The 
Indian  agents  performing  the  count  operated  under  the  same  archaic 
assumptions  about  biology  and  culture  that  produced  now-discredited  fields 
such  as  eugenics  and  phrenology. 

To  verify  Indian-ness,  the  federal  agents  devised  degrading  "tests":  In 
the  1908  census  of  the  Chippewa,  counters  plucked  hair  strands  from  people 
to  compare  to  a chart  for  straightness,  and  rubbed  stomachs.  "If  your 
belly  turned  a brighter  red,  you  would  be  less  Indian,"  Corntassel  said. 

Some  Stay  Out  of  the  Debate 

Given  blood  quantum's  long  and  ugly  history,  not  everyone  on  the 
Flathead  Reservation  feels  comfortable  taking  sides  in  the  debate. 

"I  can't  say  one  way  or  another  if  it's  good  or  bad,"  said  Alan  Chauncey 
Beaverhead.  "My  wife  and  I,  we  try  to  keep  to  ourselves  on  this." 

Ask  Beaverhead  what  he  "is"  and  he'll  answer:  "I'm  part  Kootenai,  part 
Pend  d'Oreille,  half  Yakima,  with  some  Nez  Perce  and  Cree  thrown  in."  All 
of  those  relatives  add  up  to  an  official  blood  quantum  of  57/64.  His  mixed 
heritage  has  caused  him  some  problems- -like  the  arguments  that  break  out 
when  he  plays  stickball,  a traditional  Indian  game,  with  people  on  the 
Pend  d'Oreille  end  of  the  reservation. 

"Things  will  get  heated  up,  and  some  guy  will  say,  'He's  one  of  those 
Kootenais.  That's  how  they  are.'  " 

At  39,  Beaverhead  is  one  of  the  youngest  people  who  can  speak  Salish 
fluently.  He  works  to  keep  traditions  alive  by  transcribing  folk  tales  and 
reminiscences  tape-recorded  by  tribal  elders.  "Sometimes  I think  that  if 
we'd  kept  our  language  stronger,  we  wouldn't  be  having  these 
disagreements . " 

Darryl  Dupuis  traces  his  ancestry  to  his  great-grandfather,  Camille 
Dupuis,  a French  fur  trapper  who  married  an  Indian,  Philomene  Finley.  Both 
are  listed  on  the  1904  census,  Camille  as  "white,  adopted"  into  the  tribe, 
and  Philomene  as  "three-fourths  Pend  d'Oreille." 

Look  at  the  modern-day  Dupuis,  a tall  man  of  66,  and  the  Native  American 
features  are  unmistakable:  When  he  joined  the  Army  in  the  1950s,  he 
endured  taunts  of  "Hey,  big  chief!"  But  Dupuis'  official  blood  quantum 
level  is  just  11/32.  And  his  children  are  11/64,  which  is  5/64  short  of 
the  degree  required  for  membership. 

"Even  if  you  look  like  you're  an  Indian  individual  and  you  speak  the 
language  and  practice  the  traditions,  if  you  don't  have  the  correct  degree 
of  Salish  and  Kootenai  blood,  then  you  can't  be  a tribal  member,"  Dupuis 
said . 

Still,  after  125  years  in  which  his  family  has  intermarried  with  whites, 
Dupuis  is  also  clearly  a metis.  His  is  not  the  classic  profile  captured  in 
turn-of-century  studio  photographs  of  tribal  chiefs,  men  of  chiseled 
features  and  weathered,  dark-brown  skin. 

Residents  Take  Note  of  Distinctions 

The  differences  may  be  subtle,  but  to  people  on  the  reservation,  they 
are  noticeable  and  important--if  not  always  spoken. 

People  who  are  "more  Indian"  pride  themselves  on  growing  up  in  the  old 
ways.  They  eat  deer  stew  and  harvest  bitter  root  plants  in  the  spring. 
Before  meals,  they  say  grace  in  Salish  or  Kootenai.  They  live  in  corners 
of  the  reservation  known  as  "Indiantown"--whites  actually  make  up  a 
majority  of  the  population  here--or  in  small  trailers  along  the  highways 
that  wind  through  valleys  of  yellow  grass. 

For  them,  the  mixed  bloods  are  more  affluent  and  more  assimilated  into 
white  society. 


Thurman  Trosper  is,  at  first  glance,  one  of  those  people.  He  lives  in  a 
spacious  ranch-style  house  overlooking  hundreds  of  acres  of  pine  forest 
that  he  owns.  His  blood  quantum  is  one-eighth,  although  he  is  still  a 
tribal  member  because  he  was  born  in  1917,  before  the  current  requirements 
were  established. 

A World  War  II  veteran,  Trosper  is  a tall  man  with  blue-gray  eyes  who 
also  happens  to  be  passionate  about  Native  American  rights.  "Prejudice  is 
an  ugly  thing,"  he  says.  His  family's  story  is  tied  up  with  what  most 
scholars  agree  is  the  seminal  event  in  the  history  of  the  tribes  here:  the 
opening  of  the  reservation  to  white  homesteaders  in  1910.  That  act  was  a 
blatant  violation  of  the  tribes'  1855  treaty  with  the  U.S. 

One  of  those  homesteaders--a  poor  farmer  from  Kansas--was  his  father. 

The  elder  Trosper  married  a woman  who  was  one-fourth  Indian.  But  among 
white  people  then,  a strict  social  rule  applied:  Even  one  drop  of  Indian 
blood  made  you  Indian.  Thus,  Thurman's  1912  birth  certificate  lists  his 
race  as  "breed." 

His  mother  was  also  a "breed"  and  thus  shunned  by  her  in-laws.  "Most  of 
my  uncles  treated  my  mother  like  dirt,"  Thurman  said. 

But  Thurman's  light  complexion  allowed  him  to  drift  between  the  Indian 
and  non-Indian  worlds. 

As  a teenager,  he  courted  a young  white  woman  who  lived  on  the 
reservation.  But  her  father  found  out,  confronted  Trosper  and  chased  him 
away:  "I  don't  want  you  marrying  that  girl  and  have  a bunch  of  papooses 
running  around  my  floor." 

Roughly  70  years  later,  history  has  flip-flopped.  Trosper  is  labeled  an 
outsider  by  the  reservation's  full  bloods.  They're  angry  because  he's  one 
of  those  working  to  have  the  blood  quantum  rules  changed. 

"There's  people  who  are  tribal  members  and  then  there's  people  who  are 
Indians,"  Pierre  said.  "It's  not  the  same  thing." 
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The  Algonquin  word  for  rattlesnake  is:  "Iroquois".  I doubt  that  it 
means  that  the  Algonquin  thought  the  Iroquois  were  a bunch  of  cuddly  kids. 
The  Algonquin  also  named  the  Mohawk,  which  means  "cannibal  monster"  in 
their  language. 

Yet  the  Six  Nations  Confederacy,  included  the  Mohawk,  and  five  other 
Tribes  make  the  Iroquois  Nation.  What  is  interesting  was  that  the  example 
of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  was  used  by  the  British  colonialists  to  set  up 
the  Canadian  Confederacy. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  re-visit  this  example  and  apply  the  thousands  of 
years  of  civilization  to  the  newer  European  methods  of  governing  North 
America.  After  all,  in  the  history  of  humans,  the  European  model  of 
government  is  new,  less  than  300  years  in  the  making,  while  Indigenous 
civilization  is  thousands  of  years  in  development. 

Why  was  this  Indigenous  government  example  used  to  set  up  the  basis  for 
Canada's  provincial/federal  government  (administration  and  bureaucracies 
were  set  up  on  the  British  model,  the  same  as  in  the  U.S.)  and  what  use 
might  that  example  be  for  today? 

What  the  British  admired  about  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  was  its  ability 
to  form  a consensus  between  very  different  points  of  view.  They  saw 
Tribes,  sometimes  at  war,  select  representatives  (by  consensus),  meet  in  a 
great  lodge,  speak  openly  on  all  issues,  respect  each  others'  points  of 
view  and  reach  a consensus  agreeable  to  all.  The  consensual  opinion 
decided  issues,  such  as  trade,  war,  peace,  cultural  exchanges  and  the  like. 

The  final  decision  had  to  be  unanimous  to  be  carried  out. 

Leaders  were  men  or  women  most  able  to  convince  others  of  their  position 
and  form  these  consensual  agreements.  The  idea  of  a majority  vote  ruling 


the  minority  was  unacceptable  or  uncivil  to  the  Iroquois  Confederacy.  In 
order  for  a decision  to  be  made  each  and  every  representative  had  to  agree 
to  it  totally  or  that  decision  was  not  made. 

The  Iroquois  Confederacy,  like  all  Indigenous  government,  was  based  on 
this  kind  of  consensus,  which  in  turn  depended  on  total  freedom  of  the 
individual . 

Each  free  individual  had  to  feel  a government  decision  fit  with  his  or 
her  understanding  of  their  personal  responsibility  for  all  creatures, 
plants,  or  "creation"  in  general. 

If  consensus  was  the  means  to  making  an  executive  decision,  the  values 
of  the  Indigenous  People  in  the  government  was  based  on  principles  or 
values  of  each  individual  being  responsible  for  maintaining  creation  in  a 
free  state,  and  then  values  like  the  importance  of  extended  family, 
respect  for  wisdom  both  of  individuals  and  of  those  elders  from  the  past. 

These  values  seems  totally  foreign  to  the  European  model  for  government. 
Few  everyday  decisions  are  made  on  the  basis  of  consensus.  Few  government 
decisions  are  checked  to  make  sure  that  they  will  not  result  in  damage  to 
the  environment.  That  is  why,  the  Canadian  government,  for  instance  is 
able  to  decide  to  enforce  rules  for  business  about  the  ozone  layer,  while 
at  the  same  time  expanding  nuclear  energy  plant  sales  to  countries  unable 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  their  use  of  the  technology.  If  all  decisions  had 
safeguarding  the  environment  as  a primary  goal,  these  decisions  could  not 
conflict  as  they  do. 

The  Wendat  historian,  George  Sioui,  summarized  Indigenous 
social/political  values  as  being  aware  of  the  relationships  between  humans 
and  creation,  plants  and  animals.  But  importantly,  freedom  for  all, 
including  the  creatures,  to  live  and  have  a good  life.  The  freedom  of 
creation  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  freedom  of  People. 

People  all  over  the  world  have  had  their  freedom  stolen.  The  European 
model  of  government  by  majority  rule  negates  the  freedom  of  the  minority. 
It  rules  Indigenous  People  and  dominates  and  Nature  as  its  guiding 
principles.  Within  the  values  of  European  government  it  is  doing  the 
"right  thing". 

To  start  bring  traditional  values  into  daily  use,  it  is  crucial  that  two 
things  happen: 

1)  Indigenous  People  must  begin  to  revive  their  valuable  form  of 
government.  Like  the  English  legend  of  King  Arthur,  we  must  remember  that 
the  land  and  us  are  one.  This  does  not  mean  taking  over  the  Band  office 
or  Metis  local  as  much  as  it  means  researching  the  particular  way  a Tribe 
applied  the  general  principles  of  Indigenous  government,  and  then 
education  the  People  about  it. 

2)  Indigenous  People  must  assume  their  responsibility  to  govern  by 
consensus  and  in  the  light  of  Indigenous  values  such  as  maintaining 
creation,  supporting  extended  families,  respecting  wisdom,  education 
children  and  youth  and  sharing. 

Once  this  is  applied  to  the  Band  or  Tribal  government  or  Metis  local,  it 
will  again  serve  as  an  example  for  the  surrounding  federal  and  provincial 
governments.  It  is  important  for  Indigenous  People  to  begin  leading  by 
example  again. 

For  those  who  need  more  information:  The  origin  of  the  Iroquois  Nation, 
http: //www. geocities . com/At hen s/Olympu s/3808/1 vl20. html 
marcel  guay 
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Why  we  failed  to  wipe  out  racism  and  how  we  can  manage  to  do  it! 
by  Aman  A.  Motwane 
Guest  columnist 

News  item:  The  Coca-Cola  Co.  recently  agreed  to  pay  a record  $192.5 


million  to  settle  a racial  discrimination  lawsuit.  In  addition  to  this 
settlement.  Coke  will  donate  $50  million  toward  minority  programs  and 
invest  an  inestimable  number  of  hours  and  dollars  reporting  to  watchdog 
committees  and  conducting  annual  diversity  training  for  its  managers. 

News  item:  About  a month  earlier,  the  United  States  government  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations  Anti-Racism  Committee  that  despite  40  years  of 
affirmative  action,  we  have  failed  to  wipe  out  racism.  We  still  have  major 
problems  with  stereotyping,  segregation,  discrimination  and  economic 
inequality. 

Why  have  40  years  of  one  of  the  toughest  anti-bias  laws  in  the  world 
failed  to  do  the  job?  Does  diversity  training  have  a chance  of  ever  really 
working? 

There's  no  sugarcoating  the  answer.  We  have  failed  because  we  have  been 
attacking  only  one  side  of  the  equation. 

As  in  the  classic  case  of  the  schoolyard  bully,  it's  not  enough  to 
simply  restrain  the  bully.  We  must  also  infuse  the  child  being  bullied 
with  confidence  and  a sense  of  self-sufficiency.  Otherwise,  the  child  will 
remain  susceptible  forever. 

In  the  war  against  racism,  we  have  devoted  most  of  our  energies  to 
curbing  and  educating  those  who  discriminate.  There  has  been  no  concerted 
effort  on  a national  scale  to  strengthen  those  who  are  the  potential 
target  of  discrimination. 

Effort  such  as  the  Hesse  Hackson-sponsored,  "Be  proud  you  are  black"  do 
not  count.  Such  themes  create  a sense  of  separation  and  are  just  as  racist 
as,  "Be  proud  you  are  white." 

To  truly  strengthen  every  individual,  the  theme  of  our  campaign  should 
be,  "Be  proud  you  are  you." 

The  underlying  message  of  such  a theme  is,  "Everyone  is  equally 
important.  You  are  not  inferior  (not  superior)  to  anyone." 

A simple  reality  of  life  is  that  every  individual,  without  exception, 
possesses  inherent  strengths  - a combination  of  characteristics,  talents 
and  skills  uniquely  their  own  and  at  which  they  unequivocally  excel.  These 
strengths  remain  hidden  in  most  individuals,  sometimes  for  a life  time. 

The  task  before  us  is  to  guide  every  individual  to  discover  his  or  her 
inherent  strengths  and  then,  to  play  to  these  strengths  in  a way  that 
creates  value  in  society. 

Once  an  individual's  unique  value  becomes  clear,  discrimination  becomes 
a non-issue.  Does  discrimination  hold  back  Tiger  Woods,  lennifer  Lopez  or 
Deepak  Chopra? 

True,  not  everyone  can  become  or  even  aspires  to  become  a Woods,  Lopez 
or  Chopra.  But  they  can  become  the  Woods,  Lopez  or  Chopra  of  their  own 
world.  When  they  do,  they  will  automatically  earn  equality  with  their 
peers.  And  earned  equality  is  better  than  forced  or  legislated  equality. 

In  our  zealousness  to  legislate  equality,  we  have  been  placing 
individuals  by  preassigned  quotas  instead  of  matching  them  to  their 
unquestionable  strengths.  We  have  become  blind  to  the  truth  of  the 
individuals  that  inhabit  our  world. 

Imagine  a scenario  in  which  the  young  Tiger  Woods  is  so  obsessed  with 
gaining  equal  access  he  never  sees  his  inborn  talent  for  gold.  Such  a 
scenario  may  sound  ludicrous,  but  it  is  repeated  every  day  across  the 
country. 

Our  ultimate  goal  should  be  nothing  less  than  a fundamental  change  in 
how  every  individual  sees  himself  or  herself. 

Today,  the  strongest  message  most  people  get  is  from  outside  their 
family.  The  message  is  a resentful,  "I  help  you  because  I have  to."  This 
fosters  the  internalized  belief,  "I  am  not  good  enough."  We  must 
transition  to  a society  where  the  primary  message  every  individual  hears 
is,  "I  believe  in  you;  you  make  a difference."  And  they  should  hear  this 
message  from  their  immediate  support  structure  (parents,  family  and 
teachers).  With  this  foundation  of  love  and  respect,  every  individual  with 
flourish . 

Such  a transition  cannot  be  legislated.  But  it  does  need  to  be 
orchestrated  on  a national  scale.  Let's  start  with  the  influence  leaders  - 
the  politicians,  the  civic  leaders,  the  celebrities  - and  permeate  the 
message  through  our  entire  social  fabric. 


Without  a doubt,  signing  new  laws  on  preaching  diversity  is  a lot  easier 
than  nurturing  a nation  of  individuals  to  help  bring  out  their  best.  But 
after  40  years  of  disappointing  results,  it's  time  to  do  some  serious 
soul-searching  and  face  reality  head-on.  if  we  don't,  our  progress  with 
racism  during  the  next  40  years  will  be  no  less  embarrassing  than  our 
recent  report  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  revered  around  the  world  as  the  land  of 
opportunity.  It  is  time  to  create  an  environment  where  all  citizens  are 
able  to  unearth  their  true  talents  and  match  them  with  these  vast 
opportunities . 

Editor's  note:  Aman  A Motwane  of  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.,  is  the  author  of 
"The  Power  of  Wisdom  - When  You  Change  How  You  See  the  World,  Your  Whole 
World  Changes." 

Copyright  c.  2000  Indian  Country  Today 


Paul  Pureau 
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"RE : Department  of  Education  Nominee"  

Date:  Sat,  6 Dan  2001  13:39:44  -0600 

From:  "Charles  E.  Yow,  Esq."  <mediate@goldinc . com> 

Sub j : Department  of  Education  Nominee 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@egroups . com> 

Please  Give  This  The  Widest  Distribution 
Your  Assistance  Is  Greatly  Appreciated 
We  apologize  for  not  writing  a personal  letter. 

We  have  a limited  number  of  e-mail  addresses  and  time  is  pressing  in  the 
following  regard.  We  would  appreciate  your  assistance  in  forwarding  and 
posting  this  message  to  inform  all  entities  and  people  interested  in 
native  rights.  Please  feel  free  to  modify  the  following  as  necessary  and 
substitute  your  name  were  our  names  or  references  are  found. 

Department  of  Education:  Confirmation  Hearing:  Dr.  Rod.  Paige 

Over  500  Native  American,  Religious  and  Civil  Rights  organizations  are 
on  record  opposing  the  use  of  Native  American  based  mascots.  Among  the 
school  districts  with  the  worst  record  is  the  Houston  Independent  School 
District  lead  by  Superintendent  Dr.  Rod  Paige  . President-elect  Bush  has 
nominated  Houston  Independent  School  District  Superintendent  (HISD)  Dr. 

Rod  Paige  to  head  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

With  the  use  of  Native  American  based  mascots  coming  under  more  frequent 
review,  the  propriety  of  singling  out  a race  or  ethnic  group  for  use  in 
the  entertainment  of  other  members  of  society  is  recognized  as  harmful  to 
Native  American  students  and  other  students  of  color.  Of  great  concern  is 
the  realization  that  where  a school  district  utilizes  a mascot  identified 
with  a race  or  ethnic  group,  the  likeness  is  virtually  always  that  of  a 
Native  American. 

The  adoption  of  a Native  American  mascot  is  most  often  accompanied  by 
the  utilization,  and  more  often  the  cartoonization  of  the  likeness  of  a 
Native  American.  In  addition.  Native  American  religion,  traditions,  and 
culture  are  used  in  the  taxpayer  funded  entertainment  of  non-natives  at 
school  sporting  and  other  activities  and  functions.  Native  American  based 
mascots  create,  encourage,  and/or  perpetuate  racially  hostile  conditions 
for  Native  American  and  other  students  of  color  within  the  district.  As 
such  they  have  no  place  in  an  educational  setting. 

The  Native  American  Heritage  Initiative  is  a consortium  of  legal 
professionals,  and  other  individuals  that  work  in  the  support  of  other 
Native  American  entities  in  matters  they  are  addressing  that  involve 
addressing  heritage  and  civil  rights  issues  effecting  Native  Americans. 

In  this  regard,  on  behalf  of  Native  American  and  other  students  and 
residents  of  color,  the  Native  American  Heritage  Initiative  was  asked  by 


Native  American  and  other  community  members  to  contact  Dr.  Paige  regarding 
HISD's  use  of  offensive  and  degrading  Native  American  based  mascots. 

The  initial  portion  of  our  investigation  started  with  an  examination  of 
prior  efforts.  One  group  that  has  been  involved  for  a long  period  of  time 
has  posted  the  timeline  of  its  involvement  with  the  HISD  mascot  matter  at: 
http://www.setaim.com/houston_timeline.html  Our  interaction  with  Dr. 

Paige  is  similar  to  the  total  lack  of  interest  and  concern  described  by 
Native  American  parents,  students,  and  community  leaders  who  also 
expressed  concerns  with  the  Dr.  Paige's  lack  of  leadership  regarding 
HISD's  use  of  Native  American  mascots. 

Based  on  various  sources  with  direct  interaction  with  Dr.  Paige  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  Dr.  Paige  is  not  concerned  with  matters  affecting  native 
children,  residents  or  staff  and  has  steadfastly  refused  to  address  the 
issue  of  Native  American  based  mascots.  In  this  regard  Dr.  Paige  has 
refused  to  even  consider  the  possibility  that  names  such  as  "Redskin" 
could  be  or  are  offensive  to  Native  Americans.  Dr.  Paige's  communication 
has  made  it  clear  he  takes  the  narrowest  view  of  the  law  possible  to 
retain  his  Native  American  based  mascots.  In  a time  when  affirmative 
action  and  other  programs  designed  to  reduce  discrimination  face  erosion, 
we  do  not  need  a person  without  the  willingness  or  ability  to  understand 
issues  of  concern  to  Native  Americans  in  a position  to  affect  the 
education  of  all  Native  American  and  other  children  of  color. 

We  need  to  get  the  issue  of  Dr.  Paige's  lack  of  interest  and  concern 
before  members  of  the  senate  committee  that  is  reviewing  his  fitness  to 
lead  the  United  States  Department  of  Education.  General  e-mails  can  be 
addressed  to  webmaster@labor.senate.gov  After  sending  e-mail  we  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  could  forward  a copy  to  CYow@Yowlaw.com  Please  also 
e-mail  the  following  senators  on  the  committee. 

Senator  Kennedy  http://kennedy.senate.gov/main.cfm 
Senator  Dodd  Senator@dodd.senate.gov 
Senator  Harkin  tom_harkin@harkin. senate.gov 

Senator  Wellstone  http://www.senate.gov/~wellstone/webform.html 
Senator  Mikulski  http://www.senate.gov/~mikulski/mailform.htm 
Senator  Bingaman  senator_bingaman@bingaman.senate.gov 
Senator  Murray  senator_murray@murray. senate.gov 
Senator  Reed  http://www.senate.gov/~reed/form-opinion.htm 
Senator  leffords  http://jeffords.senate.gov/contact.htm 
Senator  Gregg  http://www.senate.gov/~gregg/body_e-mail.htm 
Senator  Frist  senator_frist@frist.senate.gov 

Senator  DeWine  http://www.senate.gov/~dewine/request_form.html 
Senator  Enzi  Senator@enzi.senate.gov 

Senator  Hutchinson  senator.hutchinson@hutchinson.senate.gov 
Senator  Collins  Senator@collins.senate.gov 

Senator  Brownback  http://www.senate.gov/~brownback/email.html 
Senator  Hagel  http://www.senate.gov/~hagel/Email/contact.html 
Senator  Sessions  senator@sessions.senate.gov 

The  hearing  on  Dr.  Paige's  nomination  is  scheduled  for  lanuary  10,  2001 
http: //www. senate.gov/~labor/107Hearings/107hearings . htm 

E-mails  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible.  To  be  included  in  the 
committee  material  e-mails  sent  to  webmaster@labor.senate.gov 
should  be  sent  no  later  than  the  evening  of  lanuary  7,  2001. 

E-mails  to  committee  members  are  very  important, 
please  also  e-mail  your  state's  senators  in  the  same  regard.  Additional 
guidelines  for  testimony  are  listed  below.  Please  feel  free  to  contact 
me  in  this  regard. 

Your  help  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Respectfully, 

Charles  Yow,  Esq. 

Native  American  Heritage  Initiative 
NAHI@Yowlaw . com 
228-467-3226 
413-793-2993  (fax) 

Following  are  the  names  and  rules  for  submitting  a letter  or  testimony 


regarding  Dr.  Paige's  attitude  and  support  of  Native  American  based 
mascots.  Many  senators  use  web  form  e-mail,  to  make  this  easier  we  are 
including  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  senators.  To  access  their  web 
sites  click  on  the  names  and  you  will  be  directed  to  their  site. 

Letters  can  be  faxed  to: 

FAX  202  224-6510  Attn:  Scott  Giles 

Letters  can  be  mailed  to: 

Scott  Giles 

Health,  Education,  Labor  and  Pensions  Committee 
835  Hart  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

If  you  wish  to  submit  testimony  the  rules  for  testimony  are  found  at 
http: //www. senate.gov/~labor/Hearings/guideln/guideln . htm 
and  posted  below. 

Guidelines  for  the  Submission  of  Prepared  Testimony 
of  Witnesses  before  the 

Committee  on  Health,  Education,  Labor,  and  Pensions 
for  Inclusion  on  the  Committee's  Web  Site 
http://labor.senate.gov 
Submission : 

Prepared  testimony  should  be  sent  to  the  Committee  Staff  Contact  or 
Webmaster  at  least  24  hours  before  the  hearing,  in  order  for  it  to  be 
included  on  the  web  site.  Testimony  may  be  copied  onto  a floppy  disk, 
or  sent  via  e-mail  to  webmaster@labor.senate.gov.  Prepared  statements 
are  usually  published  on  the  web  site  within  48  hours  of  the  hearing. 
Statements  received  after  the  hearing  will  be  published  on  the  web  site 
as  time  permits. 

Style  and  Format: 

Testimony  should  be  typed  using  a standard  word  processing  or  text  program 
The  predominant  operating  system  in  the  Senate  is  Windows  95/98  using 
Corel's  WordPerfect  8 wordprocessing  program.  This  is  the  word  processing 
program  used  in  this  Committee.  We  also  accept  testimony  in  Adobe  Acrobat 
4.0  format.  Testimony  should  have  the  following  information  as  the  heading 

- Name  of  Witness  [as  he/she  wants  to  be  listed] 

- Short  title  of  witness  [optional] 

- Before  the  Committee  on  Health,  Education,  Labor  & Pensions 

- United  States  Senate 

- Title  of  Hearing 

- Date  of  Hearing 

The  formats  that  works  best  for  testimony  published  on  the  Committee's  web 
site  are  as  follows: 

- Single  spacing 

- Normal  capitalization  of  titles,  sections,  headings  [initial  caps] 

- Initial  caps  of  the  body  of  the  testimony;  do  not  submit  all-caps  format 

- Soft  returns  in  formatting  unless  at  the  end  of  a paragraph 

- No  indentation  at  the  beginning  of  paragraphs 

- Ariel  font  is  compatible  with  the  Committee's  web  site  format 
Floppy  Disk 

If  you  are  submitting  your  testimony  on  a floppy  disk,  please  use  a 
3-1/2"  formatted  [HD/DS]  MS-DOS  disk.  Label  the  disk  with  the  witness' 
name,  date  of  hearing,  and  brief  title  of  hearing.  Do  not  send  zip  disks, 
jaz  disks,  tapes,  or  Macintosh  formatted  disks. 

Things  to  avoid: 

- No  underlining  [in  web  formatting,  that  denotes  a hyperlink] 

- No  Footnotes 

- No  tables  in  the  body  of  the  testimony 
[the  GPO  printed  copy  will  have  those] 

- No  capitalization  of  blocks  of  text  or  entire  sentences 

- No  Graphs,  charts,  or  diagrams  in  the  body  of  the  testimony 

- No  fancy  formatting,  such  as  multiple  paragraph  indents,  or  line 
separators 


If  you  have  any  questions,  please  contact  the  Health  and  Education's 
Webmaster,  by  e-mail  or  telephone  [202.224.7172]. 

Example  of  Format  for  Web-Based  Testimony 

Testimony  of 

lane  A.  Byte,  M.D. 

Director,  Byte  Medical  Research  Center 
Montpelier,  Vermont 
Testimony  Before  the 

Health,  Education,  Labor,  & Pensions  Committee 
United  States  Senate 
Hearing  on 

Medical  Records  Confidentiality  in  a Changing  Health  Care  Environment 
Dune  20,  2000 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  with  you  an  important  issue  in 
the  medical  field.  Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Charles  E.  Yow 
Attorney  at  Law 
Office:  617-254-7526 
Fax:  413-793-2993 
www.yowlaw.com 
CYow@Yowlaw . com 

To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:dn-aim-subscribe@egroups.com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER 

"RE : Massacre  in  Colombia"  

Date:  Sat,  06  lan  2001  23:28:08  -0600 
From:  koga  suyeta  <evb@vallnet . com> 

Sub j : Massacre  in  Colombia 

/ Forwarded  Message / 

13  KILLED  IN  SECOND  MASSACRE  IN  COLOMBIA 
Bogota,  Colombia  (AP) 

Gunmen  forced  13  villagers  from  their  homes  one  by  one  Friday  and 
fatally  shot  them  in  the  head,  police  said. 

The  killings  in  the  northern  Colombian  town  of  Guatape  in  Antioquia 
state  come  two  days  after  an  alleged  paramilitary  massacre  in  the  same 
region . 

On  Wednesday,  about  100  paramilitary  gunmen  rounded  up  and  killed  11 
suspected  guerrilla  sympathizers  in  Yolombo,  30  miles  from  Guatape,  a 
state  prosecutor  said. 

/ End  Original  Message / 

Indigenous  resistance  exists. 

AIR  / 460 


"RE;  slaying  Probed  by  FBI"  

Date:  Tue,  2 lan  2001  05:53:31  -0800  (PST) 

From:  Paul  Pureau  <paul_pureau@yahoo.com> 

Sub j : Slaying  probed  by  FBI 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@egroups.com> 

http://www.billingsgazette.com/archive . php?display=rednews 

/ 2001/01/02/ build /local /si ay ing. in c 

Slaying  probed  by  FBI 
By  The  Associated  Press 

HEART  BUTTE  (AP)  - The  FBI  is  investigating  the  stabbing  death  of  a 21- 
year-old  man  here,  a spokesman  for  the  Glacier  County  sheriff's  office 
says . 

Varian  "lolo"  Running  Crane  died  after  being  stabbed  and  suffering  a 
fractured  skull,  said  Bev  Bullshoe,  his  aunt. 

The  attack  occurred  Wednesday  at  about  1:30  a.m.  at  the  home  of  Felix 


and  Phyllis  Running  Crane,  where  Varian  Running  Crane  was  living,  his  aunt 
said . 

She  said  two  people  whom  Running  Crane  knew  had  been  arrested  in 
connection  with  the  killing.  She  said  alcohol  played  a role  in  the 
incident . 

"He  was  a good  kid,"  Bullshoe  said.  "He  was  an  athlete.  He  loved  the 
outdoors.  He  was  a ranch  hand." 

She  said  Running  Crane  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing  and  taking  his  family  on 
picnics.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Clara  Bird,  and  a son,  Felix  Lee 
Running  Crane  II. 

A deputy  with  the  Glacier  County  Sheriff's  Department  said  officials 
there  could  not  comment  because  the  FBI  was  handling  the  investigation. 

Nobody  answered  the  telephone  Monday  at  FBI  offices  in  Browning  and 
Great  Falls. 

A woman  who  answered  the  telephone  at  the  FBI's  regional  office  in  Salt 
Lake  City  said  no  one  would  be  available  Monday  to  speak  to  a reporter. 
Copyright  c.  2000  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 


Paul  Pureau 

to  subscribe  to  ndn-aim  send  a blank  mail  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups.com 
ndn-aim  is  now  archived  on  line  at  Http://www. escribe.com/life/ndn-aim/ 
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"RE : Please  Help  Free  Leonard  Peltier"  

Date:  Thu,  04  Ian  2001  11:06:45  -0500 
From:  Friends  of  the  Lubicon  <fol@tao.ca> 

Sub j : Please  Help  Free  Leonard  Peltier 

Mailing  List:  FOL-L  <fol@tao.ca> 

The  clemency  campaign  to  free  Native  American  activist  Leonard  Peltier 
has  now  entered  its  most  critical  phase.  President  Clinton  has  announced 
that  he  will  make  a decision  before  leaving  office  on  lanuary  20. 

To  help  free  Peltier,  who  has  been  unjustly  imprisoned  for  over 
twenty  four  years,  you  can  act  in  a number  of  ways.  Please 

1.  Phone  the  White  House  comments  line  202-456-1111  (press  0 to  bypass 
recorded  message).  Let  the  person  who  answers  know  that  you  want  the 
president  to  free  Leonard  Peltier.  Accompanying  points  you  may  want  to 
make  are  indicated  at  the  end  of  this  e-mail  and  are  reproduced  from  the 
web  site  www.freepeltier.org  for  your  convenience.  The  web  site 
recommends  people  call  daily. 

2.  Fax  the  White  House  by  clicking  on 

http: //www. globalexchange.org/campaigns/usa/peltier /get Involved .html 
The  form  letter  there  will  be  sent  to  Clinton. 

3.  Vote  for  Peltier's  clemency  at  the  Online  Poll  asking  the  question 
Should  President  Clinton  Pardon  Leonard  Peltier...?  by  clicking  on 
http: //www. vote. com/ vote/24254377/ index. phtml Peat =4075633 

Your  vote  will  be  e-mailed  directly  to  the  White  House.  As  of  Ian  5,  the 
vote  was  52%  for  Peltier's  pardon  and  48%  against. 

[Vote.com  was  created  by  Dick  Morris  (who  was  President  Clinton's  chief 
strategist  and  advisor  in  the  1996  campaign.  He's  now  a commentator  on 
the  Fox  News  Channel  and  writes  a weekly  column  in  the  New  York  Post) 
and  Eileen  McGann  is  an  attorney  and  former  public  interest  lobbyist.] 

4.  E-mail  the  President  <president@whitehouse.gov>  directly  asking  him 
to  free  Peltier.  Again,  other  points  you  may  want  to  make  are  indicated 
below. 

5.  Sign  the  Online  Petition  supporting  clemency  for  Leonard  Peltier  by 
clicking  on 

http://www.petitiononline.com/Clemency/petition . html 


6.  Pass  this  e-mail  on  to  people  you  know. 


Points  you  may  want  to  make  in  communicating  with  the  White  House  are 
listed  below.  Again,  this  was  taken  from  the  www. freepeltier .org  site 
where  you  may  find  much  more  information  on  the  case. 

1.  I am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  FBI's  dissemination  of  misinformation  to 
both  the  public  and  government  officials.  To  refer  to  Leonard  Peltier  as 
a vicious  murderer  is  totally  false,  unethical  and  a total  contradiction 
of  the  case  record. 

2.  Leonard  Peltier  never  received  a fair  trial.  Witnesses  were  coerced, 
false  testimonies  utilized,  and  a ballistics  test  reflecting  his 
innocence  was  concealed  from  the  defense.  The  US  Prosecutor  now  admits 
that  he  can't  prove  who  shot  the  agents,  yet  Mr.  Peltier  has 
remained  in  prison  for  over  24  years. 

3.  The  judge  who  denied  a new  trial  on  the  basis  of  a legal 
technicality,  is  now  calling  for  clemency  for  Mr.  Peltier. 

4.  Correcting  this  injustice  would  be  an  important  step  toward 
reconciliation  with  Native  Peoples  of  this  land.  I strongly  urge 
President  Clinton  to  grant  clemency  to  Leonard  Peltier. 

"RE : Leonard  Peltier  Petition  for  Clemency"  

Date:  Sat,  6 Dan  2001  17:53:51  EST 
From:  DTRoad@aol.com 

Sub j : URGENT! ! !~passed  on  by  Harvey  Arden 

Please  pass  this  on...  Thanks  on  Leonard's  behalf...  /Harvey 

Original  Message  

From:  Wild  Horse 

Sent:  Tuesday,  Danuary  02,  2001  5:40  PM 
Sub j : Leonard  Peltier  Petition  for  Clemency  Nets  Over 
25,000  signatures  and  rising 
Written  by  Ishgooda 
Danuary  02,  2001 
To:  All  People 

Mr.  President: 

We  the  undersigned  come  together  before  you  to  request  the 
immediate  and  unconditional  release  of  Mr.  Leonard  Peltier 
from  Leavenworth  Federal  Penitentiary. 

Mr.  Peltier  was  convicted  for  the  Dune  26,  1975  murders  of  2 
FBI  agents  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation.  There  were  4 
defendants  originally  charged  before  the  Grand  Dury.  Two  of 
the  defendants  were  tried  before  the  court  and  found  Not 
Guilty  by  reason  of  self-defense. 

Charges  were  dropped  on  the  3rd  defendant.  Mr.  Peltier  was 
tried  after  a change  of  venue  to  North  Dakota.  In  this  trial 
Mr.  Peltier  wasn't  able  to  put  up  a self-defense  argument. 

Any  evidence  that  could  have  proven  Mr.  Peltier's  innocence 
was  not  allowed  in  his  trial  or  if  it  was  allowed  it  was  not 
allowed  in  front  of  the  jury.  Witness  testimony  wildly 
diverged  between  Grand  Dury  testimony  and  trial  testimony; 
further,  several  of  the  witnesses  recanted  their  testimony 
after  the  trial,  claiming  perjured  testimony  because  of 
threats  from  the  FBI.  Despite  testimony,  prosecuting 
attorneys  have  stated  on  several  occasions  that  they  don't 
know  who  shot  the  agents  that  day. 

The  FBI  coerced  Myrtle  Poor  Bear  into  signing  three  mutually 
exclusive  affidavits  in  order  to  extradite  Mr.  Peltier  from 
Canada.  In  Mr.  Peltier's  trial  Ms.  Poor  Bear  testified  that 
she  never  knew  Mr.  Peltier,  that  she  had  never  seen  Mr. 


Peltier  prior  to  the  trial.  She  testified  that  she  signed  the 
affidavits  as  a result  of  intimidation  by  agents  interviewing 
her.  The  jury  never  heard  her  testimony,  despite  the  fact  she 
had  originally  been  scheduled  as  a government  witness,  her 
testimony  was  excluded  on  the  basis  of  her  "incompetence". 

A few  FBI  officials  and/or  agents  have  launched  campaigns  to 
publicly  proclaim  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Peltier.  Thus  perpetuating 
the  original  cover  up  through  dissemination  of  misinformation 
in  editorials,  web  sites  and  full  page  newspaper  ads  in  what 
is  seen  as  an  effort  to  discredit  the  common  sense  and 
creditability  of  many  national  leaders  and  their 
organizations.  These  leaders  have  studied  the  case  in-depth 
for  over  twenty-three  years  since  the  reign  of  terror  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  reservation  and  areas  supposedly  under  the 
protection  of  this  county. 

Mr.  President  and  elected  officials  of  all  people,  we  ask 
that  you  no  longer  ignore  the  voices  of  the  tens  of  millions 
of  signatures  and  letters  of  the  last  twenty  three  years,  and 
the  results  of  the  most  recent  polls  in  favor  of  his 
immediate  release.  We  ask  all  politicians  and  officials  to 
support  true  justice.  Honor  the  voices  of  your  constituents. 

Call  for  immediate  unconditional  executive  clemency  for  Mr. 
Peltier. 

Sincerely; 

The  Undersigned 

Freedom  for  Leonard  Peltier .. (hosted  by  Wild  Horse) 
http://www.petitiononline.com/Clemency/petition . html 

This  was  how  it  began  on  Dune  16,  2000,  four  days  after  the 
parole  board  denied  a parole  for  Leonard  Peltier  currently 
serving  two  consecutive  life  sentences  at  the  Leavenworth 
Federal  Penitentiary  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Over  a thousand 
hours  of  collation,  more  than  500  printed  pages  and  24809 
signatures  as  of  last  evening  this  petition  will  be  sent  to 
President  Clinton  and  all  elected  officials  by  electronic 
means  and  courier  by  Danuary  8th,  2001.  The  most  common 
comment  was  that  Leonard  must  be  released  in  order  for  any 
healing  to  begin  between  the  people  of  the  First  Nations  and  the 
US... it  is  time  that  this  healing  begin. 

This  petition  has  been  sponsored  by  Wild  Horse,  a Cherokee 
man  from  Texas,  who  earlier  this  year  presented  to  Vice 
President  A1  Gore,  "Prison  Writings:  My  Life  is  My 
Sundance"  written  by  Leonard  Peltier  and  edited  by  Harvey 
Arden  along  with  the  current  signatures  on  the  petition 
during  his  presidential  campaign.  The  petition  has  since 
garnered  over  15,000  additional  signatures. 

Who  Signs  Petitions? 

The  signatures  on  this  petition  represent  more  than  77 
countries  world  wide,  but  predominately,  85%  are  from  the 
US.  Coverage  of  Leonard  Peltier  has  been  particularly 
intense  internationally  where  he  is  perhaps  the  world's  best 
known  political  prisoner  with  supporters  that  include  the 
Belgian  Parliament,  Amnesty  International,  the  Dalai  Lama, 

Warren  Allmand  former  Solicitor  General  of  Canada,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Desmond  Tutu,  and  more  than  fifty 
members  of  the  new  U.S.  Congress  have  appealed  for  a new 
trial  for  the  man  who  has  come  to  symbolize  the  continued 
oppression  of  Americas  indigenous  peoples.  . 

Domestically  Intense  Resistance  from  the  FBI 

In  late  May  of  last  year  a new  web  site  made  an  appearance  on 
the  internet,  allegedly  the  private  out-of-  pocket  expense  of 
an  active  FBI  Agent  named  Ed  Woods  out  of  Cincinnati,  paid 
for,  according  to  internet  billing  records  by  "Accurate 


Research  Group"  with  an  address  at  "Mailboxes,  Etc"  in  West 
Hartford,  Connecticut .. no  phone  and  no  physical  address.  He 
claims  his  interest  in  the  case  was  aroused  through 
conversations  with  Agent  Coler's  son  whose  father  lost  his 
life  that  day.  Dune  26,  1975  on  the  Dumping  Bull  compound  in 
a firefight  between  federal  forces  and  over  40  local  residents. 

Two  others  also  were  killed  in  an  the  intense  exchange  of  gunfire. 
Agent  Ron  Williams  and  a resident.  Doe  Stuntz. 

FBI  Continued  Involvement .. .When  is  an  Agent  NOT  and  Agent? 

There  is  a growing  unease  about  continued  lobbying  by  an  arm 
of  the  federal  government  in  Leonard  Peltier's  case.  From 
editorials  around  the  country,  to  web  sites 
{www.noparolepeltier.com/},  to  a march  of  from  Agents  in 
front  of  the  White  House  December  15th,  and  a petition 
drive.. FBI  involvement  has  been  intense.  But  is  it  the  role 
of  an  investigatory  agency  to  lobby  against  a single 
individual  seeking  clemency  when  their  original  role  in  his 
prosecution  not  only  remains  in  remains  in  doubt,  but  per 
their  own  statements .. may  not  be  at  an  end? 

Wild  Horse  stated, "The  position  of  the  FBI  in  this  case  ended 
23  years  ago  when  they  closed  the  investigation....  The 
continued  spending  of  the  Tax  Payers  money  to  fight  a man 
sitting  in  prison  is  way  beyond  any  rights  the  FBI  might 
think  they  have. " 

"Yes  the  FBI  is  currently  spending  the  Tax  Payers  money  on 
this  fight...  Passing  around  petitions  to  try  to  stop  Leonard 
Peltier  from  being  released.  Maintaining  Web  Sites  to  fight 
his  release.  Louis  Freeh  flat  out  lying  in  a letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  about  this  case.... An  agent 
has  on  duty  paid  hours  and  off  duty  hours....  The  fine  line 
comes  when  an  agent  works  on  a project  that  is  shown  to  not 
be  a closed  case  by  the  FBI...  There  are  around  6000 
documents  that  the  FBI  will  not  release  in  this  case...  They 
claim  they  are  holding  the  documents  'pending  further  prosecution' 
That  means  the  case  is  not  closed....  Any  agent  publicly  speaking 
out  on  an  open  case  is  in  violation  of  his  job.  This,"  he  said, 
"includes  the  Minneapolis  FBI  web  site." 

Other  statements  made  by  FBI  personnel  are  that  they  fall 
under  /'national  security"  and  earlier  in  a televised 
interview  this  year,  that  the  LPDC  "stiffed"  them  on  the 
cost.  Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  they  don't  appear  willing 
to  release  the  balance  of  the  documents  on  Leonard  Peltier's 
case. 

Misconduct  has  been  recognized  from  the  beginning  of  this  case. 

Dudge  Gerald  Heaney  stated  in  an 

*l*Eighth  Circuit  Court  Opinion,  Case  85-5192, 

" . . .We  recognize  that  there  is  evidence  in  this  record  of  improper 
conduct  on  the  part  of  some  FBI  agents,  but  we  are  reluctant  to 
impute  even  further  improprieties  to  them." 

This  past  Dune  Attorney  Dennifer  Harbury  filed  an  Ethics 
Complaint  with  the  Dustice  Department  asking  for  an  official 
investigation  of  FBI  misconduct  starting  with  the  Pine  Ridge 
reign  of  terror  and  finishing  with  the  FBI's  current  campaign 
of  disinformation  against  Leonard  Peltier. 

*2*  "As  of  last  night,  it  has  been  8659  days,  7 hours  16  minutes 
a.  59  seconds  since  Leonard  was  found  guilty.  Almost  23  and 
3/4  years.  It  is  time  that  the  healing  begin."  Wild  Horse 
went  on  to  say. 

At  2:43  EST,  the  Petition  now  has  been  signed  by  25,100 
people  who  believe  in  justice. 

http : //ishgooda . nativeweb. org/peltier/85-5192 . htm 

*2* 


http : //www. f r eepelt ie n. org/et hie s_compla inti. htm#top 
Freedom  for  Leonard  Peltier 

http://www.petitiononline.com/Clemency/petition . html 
Your  help  is  appreciated 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  8 January  2002  20:55:07  -0530 

From:  "Janet  Smith"  <jansatlcom.net@mindspring.com> 

Sub j : Prisoners'  Pen  Pal  List 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 

The  following  is  a portion  of  the  list  of  Native  American  Prisoners 
incarcerated  in  prisons  throughout  the  United  States.  The  full  list 
is  found  at  the  Native  Prisoners  Pen  Pal  list  the  following  web  site: 
http://www.geocities.com/CapitolFlill/9118/penpal.html.  The  list  is 
compiled  from  contributions  by  Wotanging  Ikche  readers,  other  friends  and 
from  Laura  Brooks'  research  on  Native  American  Spiritual  Freedom  in  Prison. 
If  you  know  of  a Native  prisoner  who  would  like  to  be  included  here,  please 
e-mail  Janet  Smith  at  jansatlcom.net@mindspring.com.  My  thanks  to  Laura 
Brooks  for  giving  this  list  a home  on  the  web. 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Date:  Thu,  4 Jan  2001  13:02:22  -0800  (PST) 

From:  Valerie  Scott  <naps_ca@yahoo. com> 

Sub  j : Words  From  Micheal  Flalf-Moon,  Plunger  Striker 

Dear  Gary, 

Received  the  following  letter  from  Flalf-Moon,  dated  20  December  2000, 
and  would  appreciate  you  posting  it  on  WI. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  this  prisoner,  or  wanting 
addresses  to  contact  prison  officials,  etc.,  please  refer  to  NAPS'  website 
at : http : //www. hri .ca/ partners/naps/. 

Flalf-Moon  is  correct  in  that  this  does  need  media  coverage,  so  anyone 
seriously  wishing  to  help  in  this  regard,  can  contact  me  at  this  e-mail 
address.  At  this  point,  I need  assistance,  since  I am  gathering  the 
numerous  affidavits  from  Native  prisoners  for  Flalf-Moon 's  nationwide  class 
action  - the  one  that  has  caused  all  of  this  madness  in  the  first  place. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  any  assistance. 

Valerie  Scott 
NAPS 


Greetings  and  many  blessings,  and  may  the  Creator  always  be  your  guide 
down  the  Red  Path  as  is  mine. 

Hi,  how  is  all?  As  for  me.  I'm  in  the  Box  (solitaire)  confinement,  I 
was  accused  of  assault  on  a C.O.  so  I would  be  taken  out  of  sight  of  other 
inmates,  for  I was  getting  very  sick.  I had  some  very  serious  medical 
conditions  due  to  protest,  and  I lost  90  pounds.  No  record  was  kept  by 
Medical  Department.  Had  some  serious  epileptic  seizures,  have  lost  sight 
in  one  eye  due  to  seizure  (fell  and  hit  head).  Got  no  medical  treatment, 
was  force  fed  (no  court  order),  then  medical  records  came  up  missing  from 
file.  Nurse  Admin,  was  dismissed  for  people  were  seeing  outright  neglect 
going  on.  I'm  not  in  very  good  health,  but  the  struggle  must  go  on! 
Someone  has  to  do  it. 

I appealed  the  decision  from  hearing  and  instead  of  sending  it  to  Albany 
DOCS  Committee  for  review,  as  law  states  must  be  done,  these  people  here 
denied  me  my  appeal,  so  I'm  illegally  in  solitaire.  All  because  of  my 
protest.  I'm  to  be  out  of  solitaire  on  25  January  2001  - I received  90 
days . 


I've  been  drafting  the  complaint  while  in  confinement.  I've  got  a 
notice  of  intention  almost  ready  to  be  filed,  so  the  more  fuel  the  better. 
I'm  trying  to  get  another  hearing  at  the  N.G.O.  at  U.N.  I had  one  back  in 
'98,  got  a lot  done  here  in  N.Y.  We  now  have  a recognised  Circle  here  in 
Elmira,  and  I was  told  if  I drop  all  I'm  doing.  I'll  be  allowed  all  items 
I need.  I declined  their  offer,  because  this  is  about  Native  people,  not 
Half-Moon  alone,  and  they  see  confinement  hasn't  stopped  me,  nor  will  I 
let  it. 

Please  let  everyone  know  I have  not  stopped  the  movement  - see  when  one 
is  punished  for  efforts,  it  means  one  is  right  on  the  money.  So  if  they 
are  going  to  all  this  trouble,  they're  worried  I'll  win.  WE  will  win!  As 
a people. 

They  took  my  typewriter  to  download  its  memory,  but  before  I left  the 
cell,  I erased  all  memory.  I destroyed  the  chip  board,  too  many  addresses, 
and  work  for  them  to  get  hold  of  it. 

When  my  personal  property  was  inventoried,  I saw  all  my  feathers, 
necklaces,  ribbon  shirt,  moccasins,  pipe,  etc.,  were  all  missing  - was 
told  they  lost  it.  So  it  was  all  done  to  provoke  me,  but  I didn't  go  for 
it.  So  as  it  stands,  I got  90  days  solitary  confinement,  loss  of  all 
privileges  for  90  days,  except  mail  and  visits.  I'm  allowed  one  visit  per 
week. 

So  I'll  be  back  in  population  25  January  2001  (35  days  left).  But  have 
people  send  letters  to  you,  then  you  can  send  them  to  me  in  big  envelope, 
then  they  will  get  in. 

This  has  turned  into  a need  for  media  coverage,  so  it  can  be  questioned 
out  in  open,  for  this  retaliation  and  persecution  over  religious  rights. 

So  if  you  know  of  any  newspapers,  contact  them.  That  scares  these  people, 
big  time.  I've  lost  sight  over  all  this. 

But  I don't  stop  once  I start  - I'm  not  Monty  Hall  and  this  isn't  Let's 
Make  a Deal.  I make  no  deals  with  these  people,  and  I've  gone  this  far  on 

this,  so  it's  all  or  nothing.  But  I went  (50)  fifty  days  with  no  food, 

got  so  bad  I was  given  Compozine  to  stop  dry  heaves.  Then  got  so  bad 
these  people  force  fed  me,  because  Mental  Health  refused  to  be  used  to  get 

court  order.  So  I was  stripped  of  all  my  clothes,  strapped  to  a mattress 

in  hospital  isolation  room,  then  had  tubes  down  throat  and  force  fed. 

I was  so  bad,  they  could  not  even  draw  blood  for  test,  and  they  hit  me 
(12)  twelve  times  to  get  it.  So  it  got  too  thick  to  draw,  that's  when  I 
was  force  fed.  No  court  order,  nothing.  Wanted  to  keep  it  out  of  media, 
but  90  pounds  is  a lot  of  weight  so  quick.  But  I still  have  seizures  - 
one  doctor  said  I have  possible  new  head  trauma  (brain  damage)  for  I fell 
when  I had  seizure  and  hit  head  (lost  sight  in  one  eye).  But  I don't  give 
up  easily. 

Pete  (Grieco)  saw  some  of  the  neglect  - they  used  to  just  leave  me  on 
the  floor  and  walk  away. 

Whatever  media  coverage  you  could  stir  up  would  be  a good  door  opener. 

I think  they  think  I'll  die  in  solitaire,  but  I live  to  serve  the  Brothers 
and  Sisters  and  ALL  NATIVE  PEOPLES. 

Peace,  Love  Unity, 

Manokoa,  Micheal  Half-Moon 


NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http://www.hri .ca/partners/naps/ 


Date:  Sat,  6 Ian  2001  17:00:28  -0500 
From:  "Janet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy .org> 

Sub j : NA  PRISONER 

I found  this  request  on  the  Ironnatives  list  serve.  What  is  not  told  is  the 
"climate"  in  Rapid  City  where  Native  Americans  are  concerned.  This  is  a 
town  located  in  the  heart  of  what  used  to  be  Lakota  territory,  but  it's  a 
town  run  very  much  by  and  for  the  white  folks  who  settled  there  after  the 
Lakota  were  removed  to  reservations.  This  is  a town  where  store  clerks  drop 
change  on  a counter  rather  than  risk  touching  an  Indian's  flesh  and  verify 
checks  for  Indians  but  not  for  whites.  This  is  a town  that  still  has  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  more  than  3 Indians  from  walking  together.  The 


corrections  institutions  may  be  different , but  somehow  I doubt  it.  I'm 
guessing  Ms.  Roach  could  really  use  some  contact  with  Indian  folks  (and  it 
might  just  be  helpful  for  the  mail  bag  to  indicate  to  the  prison  officials 
that  there  are  some  people  on  the  outside  who  care  about  this  prisoner) . 
Thanks  - Danet 

FORWARD,  Original  message  follows  

Date:  Sat,  Ian  6,  2001,12:49pm 

From:  kmacrae@mindspring.com  (Karl  Mac  Rae) 

Sub j : [PRISONACT]  Call  for  Compassion 

Mailing  List:  PRISONACT  <prisonact-list@prisonactivist .org> 

LaVonne  Roach  is  a Native  American  prisoner  serving  a 30-year  sentence 
on  a federal  drug  charge.  While  awaiting  a decision  from  a judge  regarding 
a sentence  reduction,  she  discovered  a lump  in  her  neck  which  may  be 
cancerous . 

She  now  sits  in  prison  waiting  to  find  out  whether  her  sentence  will  be 
reduced  and  whether  the  lump  in  her  throat  is  life  threatening.  Please 
write  to  her  to  help  combat  the  isolation  and  demoralization  with  words 
of  solidarity  and  support. 

LaVonne  Roach 
PCD 

603-2nd  Street 
Rapid  City,  SD  57701 
Thank  you. 


New!  Native  American  Prisoners'  Penpal  Network: 

http: //members .tripod . com/~foltz . k/ pages/ atlantahome . html 

Right  now,  it  contains  applications  submitted  by  native  inmates  of  the  USP 

Atlanta  federal  prison  with  the  high  hopes  of  obtaining  pen  pals  and 

communication  with  the  outside  world.  Most,  if  not  all,  these  men,  are 

incarcerated  very  far  from  home,  isolated,  and  away  from  their  families 

and  contact. 

Remember,  when  contacting  an  inmate,  if  you  want  to  send  something  to  them 
make  sure  ahead  of  time  what  can  and  cannot  be  sent.  Items  such  as  money, 
stamps,  tobacco,  sage,  etc.  cannot.  Some  items  have  to  be  designated  for 
group  use  rather  than  individual,  so  please  be  sure  to  check  ahead  of  time 
Keep  them  in  your  prayers  and  let  them  know  they  are  NOT  forgotten. 
Danet  Smith 

Yufala  Star  Clan  of  the  Muskogee  Creek 
Owlstar  Trading  Post  --  www.owlstar.com 


Please  especially  remember  - this  is  the  "Year  of  Leonard". 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Dear  Danet, 

Eddie  Flatcher  was  moved  from  Central  Prison  in  North  Carolina  to  a county 
jail.  His  new  address  is: 

Eddie  Hatcher,  Robeson  County  Dail,122  Legend  Road,  Lumberton,  NC  28358. 
Thanks, 

Marsha  Shaiman 

On  Indian  Land,  PO  Box  2104,  Seattle  WA  98111 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 

"RE : Rustywire:  Metwe'"  

Date:  Sun,  17  Dec  2000  18:17:56  -0000 

From:  "Dohn  Rustywire"  <rustywire@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : Metwe' 


Mailing  List: 


RezLife  <rezlife@egroups . com> 


Metwe ' Metwe ' 

What  does  that  mean,  these  words  come  to  mind,  they  speak  of 
family,  of  togetherness,  of  joining  one  people  with  another,  taking 
in  a person  from  another  family,  another  people  to  be  included  in 
the  family. 

I met  them  when  they  were  a young  couple,  they  had  a child.  Their 
house  was  new  and  nice  and  they  lived  far  from  their  homeland.  They 
made  a place  on  a high  mountain  valley,  a place  to  call  home  where 
they  could  raise  their  children  and  bring  them  up  in  the  way  they  the 
two  thought  they  should  live. 

The  young  mother  had  long  flowing  black  hair  and  in  order  to  make 
money  she  made  frybread  and  she  was  good  at  it,  putting  in  hamburger 
and  beans  with  a little  cheese.  She  had  some  with  chili,  just  hot 
enough  to  let  you  know  you  were  alive.  She  came  from  a place  called 
Coal  Mine  Mesa,  way  out  there  not  too  far  from  Tuba  City.  Her  family 
was  large  and  her  father  made  her  feel  she  was  the  special  one.  He 
prized  her  and  gave  his  most  valuable  possession  which  was  his  home. 

The  young  woman's  husband  came  from  a place  not  too  far  from  her 
home,  on  a high  windy  mesa  with  ancient  homes  built  on  top  of  the 
other.  His  home  was  at  Second  Mesa,  where  he  was  born  into  a clan 
with  a place  in  the  community,  an  old  place  where  centuries  of  life 
had  fashioned  a way  of  life  that  still  persisted  in  this  out  of  the 
way  corner  in  Arizona. 

She  was  a Navajo  and  he  was  a Hopi  and  they  didn't  know  that  about 
each  other  when  they  first  met  far  away  at  school.  Their  people  came 
from  different  places,  spoke  different  languages  and  traditions  they 
came  to  know  one  another  and  decided  to  make  a life  together. 

She  left  her  family  and  he  left  his  and  they  set  up  a life  together. 
Her  father  gave  her  his  place,  a home  far  away  in  a different  land. 

As  time  went  on  she  wanted  to  please  her  man  and  learn  the  ways  of 
his  people  so  she  went  with  him,  driving  South  to  the  borders  of 
Dinetah,  passed  her  old  place  at  Coalmine  Mesa  and  down  the  windy 
road  to  the  high  place,  where  his  family  lived.  Second  Mesa  it  was 
called  where  the  traditions  of  time,  space,  family  and  relations 
required  the  following  of  the  flow  of  seasons.  She  stepped  into  his 
world  and  his  family  looked  at  her,  and  she  became  Metwe' . It  is  how 
they  call  those  that  come  to  join  their  family,  their  people  and  they 
take  them  in. 

During  the  ceremonies  and  dances  in  the  village  there  was  much  work 
to  be  done,  and  she  learned  to  do  it  all,  grinding  corn  between 
stones,  collecting  wood  and  fashioning  ground  corn  into  a mush  to  lay 
it  out  on  a hot  tin  and  roll  it  to  make  the  bread  they  call  Piki. 

She  butchered  sheep,  made  stew  and  watched  the  children  of  the  family 
as  the  dancers  were  readied  for  the  plaza.  Her  husband  was  one  of 
these  and  she  learned  how  they  take  the  time  to  follow  certain 
practices,  to  dress  in  an  appropriate  way  and  where  she  was  to  sit. 

She  learned  about  the  gathering  of  plants,  the  preparation  of 
harvests  and  offerings  and  the  ways  of  the  katchina. 

Metwe'  Metwe'  they  called  to  her,  please  do  this  for  us  and  she  would 
go  and  get  something  missed  or  forgotten.  When  the  doings  were  done 
she  cleaned  and  put  away  the  things  a woman  does,  the  pots,  the  pans, 
the  cloth,  and  worked  to  help  her  relations  with  the  household  duties. 
She  found  that  at  each  dance  they  went  home  and  she  worked  learning 
the  ways  of  his  people  and  remembering  her  own. 

Her  father  came  from  a place  called  Coalmine  Mesa.  A small  place 
where  there  was  no  water,  it  had  to  be  hauled  in  from  many  miles  away. 
There  were  few  trees,  and  the  place  is  a hard  place  to  make  a life, 
but  that  is  where  he  came  from.  He  told  her,  we  Navajo  exist  with  the 
land,  we  don't  change  it  but  continue  on  with  it,  to  survive  to  go  on 
and  on.  She  listened  and  then  one  day  her  family  moved  off  that  land 
forever.  Her  father  went  to  Kinlani  and  worked  there  in  town  knowing 
he  would  never  be  able  to  sleep  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  and  his 
children  had  to  make  a new  life.  It  was  hard.  The  folks  in 
Washing' don  gave  told  him  they  would  build  him  a new  home  anywhere 
for  the  loss  of  his  place.  He  thought  about  it  and  said  he  would  let 


them  know. 

As  time  went  on,  the  young  couple  needed  a home  to  make  their  life, 
it  was  her  father  who  said,  my  daughter  this  is  my  gift  to  you.  Take 
this  home  that  is  to  be  built  for  me  and  let  it  be  yours.  She  looked 
at  her  father  and  could  see  his  eyes,  and  the  way  they  looked  at  her. 
In  his  face  were  the  wrinkles  of  age,  and  his  hands  wore  the  mark  of 
a hard  life  on  that  barren  land  which  once  was  his  home.  In  the  look 
of  his  eyes  she  could  see  the  early  morning  dawns  of  a lifetime,  of 
herding  sheep  and  hauling  water  on  horseback  from  miles  away  at 
Moenkopi  wash  to  the  west.  That  in  there  she  saw  the  movement  of 
yucca  plant  moved  faintly  by  the  wind  and  in  it's  roots  the 
cleanliness  of  it  for  washing  and  medicine.  That  the  sand  blown  in 
the  wind  covered  the  tracks  of  all  her  fathers  and  mothers  who  had 
run  to  meet  the  dawn  in  their  youths,  and  the  sounds  of  young  girls 
reaching  womanhood  dressed  in  sash  belts,  silver  jewelry  with  coral 
and  turquoise.  These  things  she  saw  in  her  father's  eyes  as  he  gave 
away  his  birthright  to  her  to  make  a new  life  in  a far  off  place. 

Metwe'  Metwe'  (Metway  is  how  it  is  said  in  the  Hopi  way  of  speaking) 
She  heard  the  sound  and  came  back  to  the  place,  to  Second  Mesa  and 
was  grinding  corn  and  could  see  the  feet  of  his  feet,  her  man  who 
stood  not  too  far  ready  to  go  to  the  plaza  to  dance  for  another 
season  of  rain,  for  good  corn  and  long  days.  He  stood  there  with 
deerskin  moccasins,  with  ancient  bells,  with  a loin  cloth  and  sash 
belt,  his  body  covered  in  paint  and  a large  red  gourd  rattle  was  by 
his  side.  Up  ahead  was  the  place  they  entered  to  put  on  the  masks, 
the  deities,  a Katchina  he  would  be,  with  long  hair.  His  mother  came 
to  her  and  helped  her  with  the  corn. 

This  was  a time  for  renewal,  it  was  his  people's  time  and  their 
place.  She  picked  up  her  ground  corn  and  followed  her  new  mother  into 
the  pueblo,  and  looking  from  this  high  spot  to  the  west,  there  on  the 
horizon  was  Coal  Mine  Mesa,  once  her  father's  home,  now  Hopi  land 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  This  was  now  her  people,  their 
way  of  life  was  now  her  own. 

When  they  returned  to  the  high  mountain  valley  she  stepped  into  her 
father's  house,  a house  given  to  him  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  what  was  loss  at  Coalmine  Mesa,  the  walls  were  new,  the  sidewalk 
outside  led  through  a yard  of  green  grass.  She  could  see  the 
mountains  to  the  North  and  the  snow  on  them  and  the  place  was 
peaceful.  Her  husband  drove  into  the  driveway  and  parked  and  picked 
up  their  sons  and  they  went  inside  to  their  new  home. 

What  are  these  places  we  call  home  and  how  do  we  get  them,  how  are 
they  named?  What  is  it  about  it  that  makes  them  that  way,  is  it 
sacrifice,  love  or  fate?  The  Navajo-Hopi  land  case  is  settled  by  the 
courts,  but  the  people  who  lived  there  where  did  they  go?  Dreams  and 
Broken  Rainbows,  when  rainbows  break  do  they  make  a sound.  Life  goes 
on  but  at  Coalmine  Mesa  you  can  touch  the  yucca  plants,  their  spiny 
ends  and  hear  the  sound  of  a broken  rainbow. 

Metwe'  and  her  man  are  no  longer  together,  he  left  her  for  another 
and  she  struggles  now  with  the  kids.  The  home,  the  house  the  gift  of 
her  father  who  passed  away  was  sold  and  it  is  now  gone. 

This  is  one  story  about  the  devastation  of  the  forced  relocation  of 
thousands  of  Navajo  People.  There  are  Navajo  families  at  Big  Mountain 
who  refuse  to  leave,  they  stand  against  the  United  States,  the  Courts 
and  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  governments.  Tonight  they  sleep  and  wait  the 
dawn  of  another  day,  and  a broken  rainbow  will  not  greet  them  on  the 
horizon . 

For  Rezlife  egroups 

http: //www. egroups . com/group/ rezlife 

"RE : Poem:  Tomorrow  " 

Date:  Wed,  4 Oct  2000  07:24:19  -0400 

From:  "Dreamwalker"  <buffalowoman@lamere.net> 

Sub j : Tomorrow 


Tomorrow 


I watch  as  Grandmother  Moon 
slips  across  the  night  sky 
drawing  me  into  her  being 
comforting  the  hours 

So  constant  she  stands 
ever  present  ever  strong 
singing  her  One  Song 
a gentle  reminder  for  us  all 

Tomorrow  is  but  a promise 
this  is  the  moment 
while  clouds  play  about 
and  our  Hearts  are  full 

I am  want  to  ask  myself 
what  have  I done  with  this  day 
have  I lived  it  in  Honor 
or  become  lost  along  the  way 

Have  I shared  all  I am  all  I have 
have  I listened  with  open  ears 
and  with  an  open  Heart 
or  turned  away  from  truth 

As  clouds  thicken 
and  slip  past  her  beauty 
I am  reminded 
this  is  the  moment 

Tomorrow  is  but  a dream 
it  is  not  a promise 
today  is  the  ultimate  gift 
and  having  lived  it  well 

Grandmother  Moon 
so  constant  reassuring 
such  a simple  sight 
belies  the  truth  within 

I hold  her  in  my  arms 
cradle  her  beauty  in  my  Heart 
and  remember  always 
the  lesson  she  gifts  me. 

Crys  The  Tears/Dreamwalker~Lakota 
copyright  2000 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Tue,  02  lan  2001  06:21:07  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub  j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  lanuary  14-20 

IANUALI 

(January) 

(Kaelo) 

14 

The  land  was  created  in  the  joining  of  fire  and  water. 

15 

At  the  meeting  of  the  land  and  the  sea,  that  is  where  all 


life  begins. 


16 

Ancient  kings  walk  the  mountains  at  night. 

17 

In  the  secret  places  of  the  land  are  found  the  answers  to 
life ' s mysteries . 

18 

My  parents  taught  me  the  ways  of  the  future;  I teach  my 
children  the  ways  of  the  past. 

19 

I walk  the  land  in  perfect  innocence,  a child  of  yesterday. 

20 

Here,  every  day  is  a beginning,  every  night  a remembering. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : English  Only  Laws/Racism  in  Disguise"  

Date:  Wed,  03  Ian  2001  07:34:17  -1000 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" LANGUAGE  RACISM" 

English-only  laws  - racism  in  disguise? 
by  Mary  Pierpoint 
Today  Staff 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  - In  Oklahoma,  lone  Native  American  voices  are  raised  in 
the  battle  to  maintain  the  right  to  keep  Native  American  languages  from 
becoming  extinct. 

Fannie  Bates  of  Oklahoma  City  is  one  of  those  voices.  When  Bates  began 
hearing  about  attempts  to  put  an  English-only  referendum  on  the  state's 
November  ballot,  she  was  shocked.  With  30  tribes  in  Oklahoma,  she  saw  the 
ramifications  of  allowing  an  English  only  law  to  pass. 

Bates  started  doing  her  homework  on  the  issue  and,  on  those  who  were 
pushing  it.  What  Bates  found  was  not  a grass-roots  movement  by  some 
Oklahomans  to  make  English  the  only  recognized  language  in  the  state,  but 
a huge  political  machine  with  a big-name  board  of  advisors,  sophisticated 
lobbyists  and  attorneys. 

"I  am  part  Cherokee,  but  I lived  in  the  heart  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  As 
a child  I spoke  Choctaw,  sang  in  Choctaw  and  carried  around  my  little 
Choctaw  hand  doll  in  my  purse  as  a little  girl,  so  I know  how  important 
the  Native  languages  are,"  Bates  said.  "I'm  pretty  well  educated  and  I 
realized  how  serious  this  would  be,  the  vast  implications  it  would  have.  I 
know  that  all  of  our  Native  languages  are  in  danger  of  extinction.  This 
law  encourages  that  extinction." 

The  petition  effort  failed,  falling  short  of  signatures  required  to  make 
it  on  the  ballot  this  year.  But  Bates  took  action  anyway.  She  filed  a 
protest  and  then  a brief  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma,  asking  for  a 
decision  on  the  issue.  The  Cherokee  Nation  filed  a brief  supporting  Bates. 

What  differs  in  these  briefs  filed  with  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court,  and 
those  filed  in  other  states,  is  that  both  Bates  and  the  Cherokee  Nation 
turned  to  Oklahoma  law  and  stated  that  English-Only  would  conflict  with 
existing  federal  law. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  brief  point  out  that  the  Enabling  Act,  (24  Stat. 
267-268  - 1),  which  allowed  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory 
as  a state,  holds:  "That  the  inhabitants  of... the  Territory  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  Indian  Territory...  may  adopt  a constitution  and  become  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  as  hereinafter  provided:  Provided,  that  nothing  contained  in 
the  said  constitution  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  impair  the  rights  of 
persons  or  property  pertaining  to  the  Indians  of  said  Territories  (so  long 
as  such  rights  shall  remain  unextinguished)  or  to  limit  or  affect  the 
authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  make  any  law  or 


regulation  respecting  such  Indians,  their  lands,  property  or  other 
rights . . . " 

"I  hope  they  find  in  favor  of  us  on  those  grounds,"  Bates  said.  "But  you 
can  never  tell  with  this  court.  They  have  to  decide  that  it  is 
unconstitutional  on  its  face.  If  they  don't  find  it  is  unconstitutional  on 
its  face,  it  will  go  for  a vote  and  it  will  pass  and  it  will  become  law." 

John  Parris,  legal  intern  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  who  worked  on  the 
brief,  said,  "It  (the  English-only  issue)  requires  that  all  government 
operations  have  to  be  conducted  in  English.  We  felt  that  if  our 
congressman.  Brad  Carson,  D District  2,  (a  Cherokee),  wants  to  come  and 
speak  to  our  Chief  Chad  Smith,  they  should  be  able  to  do  so  in  their  own 
language . " 

Parris  went  on  to  say  that  if  an  English-only  law  were  passed  in 
Oklahoma,  it  would  prohibit  officials  from  using  any  language  other  than 
English  unless  they  could  be  specially  exempted  from  it  through  a narrow 
interpretation  of  the  law. 

Bates  said  that  in  a recent  hearing  before  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court, 
the  attorney  sent  by  English  Inc.,  a national  organization,  tried  to 
provoke  an  argument  between  the  two  sides  while  in  the  courtroom. 

"He  tried  to  treat  us  like  dogs,"  Bates  said.  "He  tried  to  run  us  off. 

He  kept  repeatedly  telling  us  how  stupid  we  were  in  this  hearing.  He  kept 
repeating  how  ignorant  our  comments  were  and  how  they  didn't  make  any 
sense  and  how  stupid  and  ignorant  we  were  ...  to  try  to  get  us  to  go  away. 
He  targeted  me.  He  tried  to  pick  a fight  with  me  in  front  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I knew  he  was  trying  to  intimidate  me.  This  is  serious  stuff,  they 
have  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  this  and  they  don't  want  to  mess  it 
up." 

As  the  David  and  Goliath  battle  ensues  in  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court, 
Bates  has  become  a self-styled  American  Indian  Paul  Revere  working 
feverishly  to  get  the  word  out  to  Indian  country  and  beyond.  English-only 
propositions  throughout  the  country  are  gaining  momentum  and  Bates  fears 
they  are  nothing  more  than  a patriotic  smoke  screen  for  racism. 

She  was  able  to  determine  that  a company  based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
behind  the  English-only  push  in  Oklahoma. 

"Their  name  is  English  Inc.  and  they  have  been  in  business  for  about 
eighteen  years,"  Bates  said.  "Their  sole  purpose  is  to  force  the  English 
language  down  the  throats  of  Americans  and  to  take  away  people's  other 
languages.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  state  of  Oklahoma.  We  had  a forum 
and  we  couldn't  get  anyone  to  come  forward  and  say  they  were  for  this." 

Bates  added  there  was  another  large  company,  similar  to  English  Inc., 
based  out  of  the  Silicon  Valley  in  California. 

English  Inc.  has  a Web  site  on  which  it  explains  its  mission.  The 
company  was  founded  in  1983  by  former  Sen.  S.I  Hayakawa,  D-Hawaii,  and 
boasts  an  advisory  board,  which  includes:  Ambassador  Walter  Annenberg; 

Saul  Bellow;  Alistair  Cooke;  Denton  Cooley,  M.D.,  former  Sen.  Joseph 
Corcoran;  Charleton  Heston;  David  Horowitz;  Lee  Majors;  Sen.  Eugene  3. 
McCarthy;  Laura  McKenzie;  Dames  Schlesinger;  Arnold  Schwarzenegger; 

Charles  E.  Scripps;  Karl  Shapiro;  and  Norman  D.  Shumway;  W.  Clement  Stone; 
Togo  Tanaka  and  Alex  Trebek  and  other  prominent  names. 

The  company's  lists  as  its  current  chairman-CEO  is  Mauro  E.  Mujica,  an 
architect  and  businessmen  who  emig 
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(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  RezLife,  KOLA  Newslist,  ndn-aim, 
Paths-L  & ironNatives  mailing  lists;  Newsgroup : alt . native;  UUCP  email; 
http://64.4. 14.250/cgi-bin/linkrd?_lang=EN&lah=c3acl686cbbb0ec62798al08d 
http: //www. nytimes . com/books/first/j/jemison -treaty . html 

Articles  appearing  have  been  previously  posted  for  public  dissemination 
and/or  permission  for  inclusion  has  been  secured. 

Letters  of  authorization  are  on  file.  A list  of  those  granting  permission 
to  repost  their  words  in  this  issue  are  listed  at  the  end  of  part  A. 

I thank  each  of  you  for  allowing  your  words  to  be  shared  with  the  people. 

IMPORTANT! ! 


To  all  who  send  copywrite  protected  articles,  make  very  sure  you  have 
permission  from  the  copywrite  holder  (a  newspaper,  the  AP,  a magazine,  an 
author)  because  a new  law  is  now  in  effect  that  says  you  can  be  prosecuted 
even  if  there  is  no  monetary  gain.  Dust  because  a newspaper  has  a website 
where  it  posts  some  or  all  of  its  editions  does  not  grant  permission  for 
their  redistribution . Be  careful  and  be  sure  you  pass  on  the  items  you  do 
with  full  permission. 

In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

"Right  now,  as  I write  this  in  the  early  fall  of  1998,  I'm  out  of  the 
'Shoe' — that's  the  SHU,  or  Special  Handling  Unit,  Leavenworth's 
official  name  for  the  Hole.  You  get  tossed  down  there,  into  a small 
cage  constructed  inside  a larger  cage,  for  what  you  do  and  for  what 
you  don't  do,  so  you  can't  avoid  it  entirely.  I'm  not  looking  to  make 
trouble.  Even  here  in  Leavenworth--ESPECIALLY  here  in  Leavenworth--I 'm 
trying  to  build  harmony,  to  make  even  this  a better  world.  Stirring  up 
trouble  is  the  last  thing  I want.  That  would  be  the  easy  way,  and  the 
stupid  way.  Trouble  enough  will  come  for  sure  even  when  you  don't  stir 
it.  When  there  was  a riot  here  a while  back,  I desperately  did  what  I 
could  to  keep  our  Indian  bros  out  of  it,  gathering  as  many  of  us  as  I 
could  find  into  a group,  keeping  all  of  us  low  and  out  of  the  fray, 
praying  together  much  like  we  did  that  day  when  the  eagle  appeared  to 
save  us  at  Oglala." 


Leonard  Peltier  "Prison  Writings .. .My  Life  Is  My  Sun  Dance 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

| of  the  Republic  [ 

t and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

THIS  ISSUE  IS  BEING  RELEASED  EARLY  TO  ENCOURAGE  YOUR  SUPPORT  TO 

HELP  FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER.  THIS  IS  THE  LAST  WEEK  FOR  YOU  TO  ACT! 

The  clock  is  ticking.  Time  is  running  out  for  Leonard  Peltier's 
only  hope  - Presidential  Clemency...  literally!  This  is  THE  LAST  WEEK 
that  Presidential  Clemency  can  be  granted  by  President  Clinton. 

This  is  the  zero  hour.  You  must  act  now.  Tomorrow  is  just  another 
word.  There  is  a lot  of  pressure  to  deny  clemency  from  FBI  director 
Louis  Freeh  and  many  FBI  agents.  Your  voices  must  outweigh  them  if  there 
is  any  hope  at  all. 


Date:  Sat,  13  Ian  2001  19:43:21  -0600 
From:  "LPDC"  <lpdc@idir . net> 

Sub j : Peltier  update 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

Dear  Friends, 

No  decision  on  Peltier's  clemency  yet.  We  are  still  expecting  the 
decision  to  be  announced  at  the  very  last  minute. 

The  White  House  comment  line  has  officially  closed  for  the  transition  of 
presidency.  You  can  still  fax  the  White  House  by  going  to  our  web  site: 
http: //www. freepeltier .org 

You  can  also  flood  the  White  House  with  emails  by  sending  messages 
supporting  clemency  to  president@whitehouse.gov 

(emails  are  not  usually  as  effective  as  phone  calls  and  faxing,  but  now 


that  phone  calls  are  eliminated,  we  may  as  well  go  for  it!) 

You  can  also  vote  at  the  vote.com  web  site.  The  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  Clinton  should  grant  clemency  to  Peltier  is  still  on  their  site. 
Currently  the  results  are  46%  supporting  clemency  and  54%  against, 
although  the  poll  does  not  seem  to  reflect  accurate  results.  At  one  point 
Peltier  was  winning,  but  then  the  votes  supporting  clemency  began  to 
disappear.  It  seems  the  poll  runs  in  cycles  and  starts  over  every  so 
often,  allowing  people  to  reenter  their  vote.  Also,  all  of  the  site's 
other  poll  results  are  very  right  leaning,  overwhelmingly  supporting 
Ashcroft  and  Bush.  At  any  rate,  it  doesn't  hurt  us  to  try!  Dust  click  on 
this  URL  to  vote  (the  company  only  accepts  votes  from  the  US): 
http: //www. vote. com/ vResu It s/index. pht ml  Peat =4075 633 

Lastly,  you  can  hear  excerpts  from  the  Congressional  briefing  that  was 
held  on  the  Peltier  case  on  our  web  site:  www.freepeltier.org 
Thank  you  for  your  continued  support. 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  < lpdc-on@mail-list.com  > 


Excerpts  from  a post  by  Koga  Suyeta  14  Aug  2000  00:44:10  -0530 
The  over-riding  issue  is  Peltier. 

Peltier  requires  our  undivided  attention  now. 

— if  Clinton  will  not  sign  the  paper,  we  have  a very  serious  problem, 
because  Bush  won't  sign  & Gore  won't  sign.  It  must  be  Clinton  & the 
option  remains  his  only  until  Danuary  20. 

The  focus,  for  once,  needs  to  be  on  the  man  & only  the  man. 

Mail  mail  mail.  Calls  calls  calls.  Money  money  money. 

Don't  be  baited. 

The  over-riding  issue  is  Peltier. 


CALL  OR  FAX  ON  BEHALF  OF  LEONARD  PELTIER  TODAY! 


REMEMBER  our  brother  who  was  beat  to  death,  then  urinated  on.  DO  NOT 
let  another  day  pass  without  voicing  your  anger  and  protest! 

Contact  the  St.  Paul,  MN  courthouse  and  let  the  prosecuting  attorney  know 
Indian  Country  is  watching.  Insure  a maximum  sentence  is  imposed! 


Date:  Thu,  11  Dan  2001  20:00:18  EST 
From:  Rayann6@aol.com 
Sub j : re:Stevie  Thompson 

Today,  1-11-2001  Dudge  Paulette  Flynn  sentenced  Dacob  Thompson  to  153 
months  in  prison  for  the  unintentional  murder  of  Stevie  Thompson.  This 
means  prison  time  of  102  months  and  parole  time  of  51  months  if  defendant 
earns  all  of  his  good  time.  Custody  credit  for  time  already  served  of 
176  days.  Sentencing  guidelines  are  144  months  to  155  months.  When  the 
judge  ask  if  Dacob  Thompson  wanted  to  say  anything  to  the  family  of 
Stevie  Thompson,  Dacob  said  "it  is  unfortunate  that  this  happened"  He  had 
the  attitude  that  it  was  Stevie's  fault  that  he  beat  him  so  bad  that  he 
ended  up  dying.  The  prosecutor,  Dan  Barker  didn't  even  show  up  for  the 
sentencing.  She  sent  a law  student  to  handle  the  sentencing  for  her. 

The  law  student,  Maureen  Cato-Perry  did  a good  job  in  spite  of  not  even 
having  the  case  file  with  her  in  the  courtroom.  She  ask  the  judge  to 
sentence  Dacob  Thompson  to  more  prison  time  than  the  guide  lines  called 
for.  She  also  ask  for  restitution  be  made  to  Stevie's  family  for  funeral 
and  travel  expenses.  Twelve  years  in  prison  is  not  enough  for  what  this 
animal  did  to  Stevie.  The  courts  still  haven't  decided  what  to  charge 
Doseph  Steinhauser  with  for  his  part  in  the  killing  of  Stevie.  176  days 
after  Stevie  died  his  family  is  still  waiting  for  justice, 
http : //hometown . aol . com/rayann6/StevieThompson . html 


The  Death  of  Stevie  Thompson 

http: //www. start nibune . com/ viewer s/q view/ cgi/qview. cgi? 

story=83326688&template=metro_a 

St.  Paul  man  sentenced  in  beating  death 

Friday,  January  12,  2001 

Jacob  N.  Thompson,  who  pleaded  guilty  to  unintentional  second-degree 
murder  in  the  July  19  death  of  43-year-old  Steven  Thompson  in  St.  Paul, 
was  sentenced  Thursday  to  12  years  and  9 months  in  prison. 

The  men  weren't  related.  Both  were  homeless  at  the  time  of  the  murder. 

Ramsey  County  District  Judge  Paulette  Flynn  issued  the  sentence. 

Authorities  said  Jacob  Thompson,  23,  participated  in  the  beating  death 
during  a confrontation  near  the  Landmark  Center.  Joseph  F.  Steinhauser,  29, 
who  is  awaiting  trial  on  murder  charges  in  the  case,  accused  Steven 
Thompson  of  stealing  cigarettes  from  him,  according  to  a criminal 
complaint . 

Steinhauser  told  police  that  Jacob  Thompson  severely  beat  Steven 
Thompson,  and  that  he  later  picked  up  Steven  Thompson  and  threw  him  on  a 
bus-stop  bench. 

The  two  men  left  Thompson,  drank  more  alcohol  and  then  returned  to 
Landmark  Center  and  found  Thompson  in  a stairwell,  according  to  the 
complaint.  Steinhauser  told  police  that  Jacob  Thompson  beat  Steven 
Thompson  a third  time,  then  went  through  his  pockets. 

Investigators  said  the  men  allegedly  took  a sewing  kit,  a pair  of 
scissors  and  57  cents  from  the  victim's  pockets. 

--  Paul  Gustafson 

Copyright  c.  2001  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved 
Peace!  Night  Owl 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande.net 

===w=w===  gars@sdf.lonestar.org 
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RE:  Black  Market  Sells  Tribal  Bones 


Date:  Sun,  14  Jan  2001  20:48:11  EST 
From:  MIKECHEROKEE@aol.com 

Sub j : A tragic  but  real  event  still  happening 
Mailing  List:  RezLife  <rezlife@egroups . com> 

http: //64. 4. 14. 250/ cgi-bin/linkrd?_lang=EN&lah=c3acl686cbbb0ec62798al08d 

Black  market  sells  tribal  bones 
By  STEVE  YOUNG  Argus  Leader 
12/31/00 

In  South  Dakota,  it  seems,  the  dead  don't  always  rest  in  peace. Not  when 


tribal  people  believe  that  the  skulls  of  their  ancestors  have  adorned  the 
back  windows  of  cars,  their  turn  signals  blinking  through  empty  eye 
sockets. Not  when  an  Indian  pelvic  bone  rests  on  a coffee  table  and  serves 
as  some  macabre  sort  of  ash  tray.  And  certainly  not  when  looters  pillage 
ancient  tribal  burial  grounds,  breaking  apart  skeletons  while  scavenging 
for  objects  buried  with  the  dead. 

"I  think  there  is  a considerable  amount  of  disturbance  going  on  out 
there, "says  South  Dakota  U.S.  Attorney  Ted  McBride.  "There  is 
unfortunately  a ...significant  market  for,  I guess  you  would  call  them, 
funerary  objects . "There  is  a black  market  to  some  extent  for  those 
objects,  Indian  artifacts,  and  for  items  made  of  human  remains.  I'm  not 
aware  of  any  state  where  you  can  own  human  remains,  so  there  is  this 
under-the-table  market.  It  is  grisly,  but  it's  there. 

"Low  water  levels  on  the  Missouri  River  the  past  year  have  revealed 
human  remains,  making  South  Dakota  a likely  target  for  looters.  And 
federal  laws  designed  to  stop  the  pilfering  of  remains  and  artifacts 
aren't  necessarily  accomplishing  the  job,  tribal  officials  and  others  say. 
Last  December,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  found  exposed  gravesites 
and  scattered  remains  north  of  the  Fort  Randall  Dam,  on  shoreline  where 
an  Episcopal  church  and  cemetery  for  the  Yankton  Sioux  community  of  White 
Swan  once  sat. 

For  six  weeks,  tribal  members  guarded  the  site,  protecting  it  from 
looters  so  the  remains  could  be  reburied  before  the  river's  water  levels 
were  raised  more.  They  did  so  again  this  past  fall  after  the  water 
retreated  and  more  remains  surfaced. 

In  August,  as  water  levels  dropped  on  Lake  Oahe,  Standing  Rock 
Reservation  officials  found  remains  from  the  buried  descendants  of  Chief 
Mad  Bear  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  near  Wakpala.  Again,  tribal 
members  monitored  the  site  to  thwart  looters  while  the  tribe  and  Corps  of 
Engineers  argued  in  court  over  how  to  resolve  the  situation. In  both  cases, 
the  fear  of  potential  theft  and  desecration  was  legitimate,  observers  say. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  it's  really  no  secret  that  we  have  a problem 
with  looters,"  says  Rick  Flarnois,  corps  field  archaeologist  in  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  "While  I really  don't  believe  human  remains  is 
necessarily  a big  problem,  artifact  looting  in  and  of  itself  is  pretty 
much  rampart  up  and  down  the  Missouri  River. 

"The  market  for  such  antiquities  and  artifacts  makes  it  a problem, says 
Larry  Zimmerman,  a former  University  of  South  Dakota  professor  who  now 
chairs  American  Indian  and  Native  Studies  at  the  University  of  Iowa. "When 
artifacts  are  sold,  it  creates  a market,"  Zimmerman  says. 

"When  it  creates  a market,  people  go  out  to  try  to  find  artifacts  to 
sell. So  it  becomes  an  ever-increasing  cycle,  and  many  sites  get  destroyed 
in  that  search.  This  certainly  is  the  case  all  up  and  down  the  Missouri 
River . 

"How  lucrative  is  that  search?  Corps  of  Engineers  officials  estimate 
there  are  at  least  2,500  archaeological  sites  in  what  they  call  the 
Missouri  River  trench.  Those  are  just  the  known  sites.  Nationally,  only 
10  percent  of  743million  acres  of  federal  and  tribal  land  have  been 
inventoried  for  archaeological  value. 

"The  Missouri  River  trench  is  one  of  the  richest  archaeological  regions 
in  North  America,"  says  Todd  Kapler,  an  archaeologist  and  historian  from 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  "There  are  places  along  the  Missouri  River  in  South 
Dakota  where  they  had  three  or  four  occupations  in  one  area,  one  on  top 
of  the  other, through  the  centuries.  That's  not  uncommon . "Nor  are  looters 
uncommon.  They  often  stumble  upon  archaeological  sites  long  before  the 
professionals  do.  And  they  are  quick  to  swarm  on  sites  that  are  known. "I 
know  of  situations  in  South  Dakota  where  pot  hunters  have  used  pressure 
hoses  to  sluice  artifacts  out  of  the  side  walls  of  river  banks, "Zimmerman 
says.  "They  have  used  dynamite  to  blast  apart  parts  of  banks. .. .They've 
done  that  since  the  first  days  of  the  reservoirs'  construction. 

"The  greatest  exposer  of  remains  and  artifacts  along  the  Missouri  is  the 
river  itself.  Wind  and  waves  incessantly  erode  shoreline.  When  water 
levels  are  low,  objects  and  treasures  hidden  since  the  dams  were  built  in 
the  1950  soften  are  revealed. 

The  amount  of  remains  exposed  at  White  Swan  and  Mad  Bear  is  beyond  the 


norm j most  people  agree.  Still,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  human  remains  in 
river  banks  along  the  Missouri  at  any  time,  says  Bronco  LeBeau,  cultural 
preservation  officer  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe. "I  would  venture 
to  guess  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  border  of  South  Dakota,  along 
the  entire  Missouri  River,  there  are  human  remains  popping  up  every  year," 
LeBeau  says.  "Whether  they  are  reported,  whether  they  are  gone  out  after 
and  collected,  whether  or  not  somebody,  say  a private  citizen,  picks  them 
up  and  maybe  does  the  right  thing  by  digging  a hole  and  putting  them  back, 
remains  are  popping  up  every  year. 

"What  people  often  do  with  the  remains  and  artifacts,  however, 
antagonizes  tribal  people.  Many  artifacts  have  found  their  way  into 
public  museums  and  private  collections.  Others  have  fared  much  worse. 
Ellsworth  Chytka  of  rural  Lake  Andes  remembers  growing  up  in  thel960s  in 
that  community  and  seeing  what  he  is  certain  was  a human  skull  in  the 
back  window  of  a teen-ager's  car. "He  hooked  them  up  to  his  turn  signals," 
Chytka,  52,  recalls.  "When  he  hit  the  left  signal,  the  light  would  blink 
in  the  left  eye.  When  he  hit  the  right  signal,  it  blinked  in  the  right 
eye.  And  when  he  hit  his  brakes, the  whole  thing  lit  up  red."  Zimmerman 
tells  a similar  tale. 

"I  have  seen  in  South  Dakota,  25  years  ago  going  down  the  interstate,  a 
skull  in  the  back  of  a vehicle  with  brake  lights  in  the  eye  sockets.  That 
wasn't  an  uncommon  thing,"  he  says. 

"I've  seen  people  with  skulls  who  use  them  for  a base  of  a candle.  I've 
seen  that  kind  of  thing  a lot,  on  people's  mantles  in  South  Dakota.  I know 
they  were  actual  skulls.  They  were  claimed  to  be  Indian  skulls  by  people 
who  live  along  the  Missouri  River . "Granted,  much  of  that  was  years  ago,  in 
a time  when  society  thought  little  of  retrieving  old  bones,  stone  axes  or 
arrowheads  and  turning  them  into  any  sort  of  private  collection  or  use. 

"Collecting  such  things  was  common  place;  nobody  gave  it  much  thought," 
says  Zimmerman.  "It's  only  been  in  recent  years,  with  all  the  attention 
being  put  on  how  much  this  hurts  Indian  people,  that  society  has  begun  to 
view  it  differently . "One  of  the  movers  behind  a societal  change  in 
attitude  is  Maria  Pearson,  a Yankton  Sioux  woman  who  now  lives  in  Des 
Moines.  In  the  early  1970s,  her  husband's  crew,  working  with  the  Iowa 
Department  of  Transportation  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state, 
discovered  an  abandoned  cemetery.  Archaeologists  identified  the  remains 
of  26  Caucasian  people,  all  of  whom  were  placed  in  new  caskets  and  moved 
to  a new  cemetery.  But  the  workers  also  discovered  the  remains  of  a young 
Indian  woman  and  her  baby.  Those  remains  were  boxed  and  shipped  to  the 
office  of  the  state  archaeologist  in  Iowa  City  for  study. "I  told  my 
husband,  Dohn,  that  they  couldn't  do  that,"  Pearson,  68,recalls. 

"That  was  discrimination . "She  went  to  then-Gov.  Robert  Ray  to  protest 
the  disparate  treatment,  and  a struggle  over  who  had  control  of  tribal 
remains  in  Iowa  ensued.  Six  years  later,  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Burials  Law  was  enacted,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  protecting 
all  burials  in  the  state. "Now  the  law  says  they  cannot  deliberately 
disturb  a grave,  "Pearson  says. "And  if  they  accidentally  hit  one,  they 
immediately  stop  all  construction  and  remove  the  graves,  Indian,  white  or 
otherwise. 

"Soon  after.  Congress  passed  the  Archaeological  Resource  Protection  Act, 
making  it  illegal  to  excavate  archaeological  resources  on  federal  land 
without  a permit.  In  1990,  a second  significant  law  --the  Native  American 
Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act,  or  NAGPRA  --was  passed. Linder 
NAGPRAjtribes  are  able  to  get  back  Indian  remains  and  artifacts  housed  in 
museums  and  collections  that  receive  federal  funding.  NAGPRA  also  made  it 
illegal  to  sell  human  remains,  and  made  it  unlawful  to  buy  or  sell 
cultural  artifacts  or  funerary  objects  that  were  taken  off  federal  or 
tribal  lands  without  a permit.  Suddenly,  such  venerable  American 
institutions  as  the  Smithsonian  Institute  started  opening  their  doors  to 
tribes  to  come  and  claim  their  ancestors.  Looters  began  being  prosecuted 
for  desecrating  archaeological  and  burial  sites.  Dust  this  past  August, 
two  North  Dakota  men  --Robert  Haase, 54,  of  Ellendale  and  Donald  Frigen, 

45,  of  Monango  --were  fined  $500  each  after  they  admitted  to  excavating 
and  taking  tribal  artifacts  from  Demery  Island  on  the  Missouri  River 
north  of  Mobridge. 


The  men  were  caught  digging  up  hammer  stones,  arrow-shaft  smoothers,  a 
bone  awl  and  arrowheads  among  other  things. "As  people  become  more  aware 
of  these  laws,  we'll  deal  with  this  more,"  U.S. Attorney  McBride  says.  "It 
tends  to  happen  more  in  remote  places. But  we  have  had  more  reports  than 
in  years  past. 

"Penalties  can  range  as  high  as  five  years  in  prison  and  a $250,000  fine 
McBride  says,  though  most  offenses  in  these  parts  probably  result  in  only 
a monetary  penalty. 

The  looting  of  archaeological  and  burial  sites  is  a global  problem, not 
just  a South  Dakota  one,  says  David  Tarler,  a consultant  to  the 
Archeology  and  Ethnography  Program  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

"Whether  you're  talking  about  the  Civil  War  era,  the  Revolutionary  War 
era,  native  Americans,  native  Alaskans  or  native  Hawaiians,  it  is  an  issue 
" says  Tarler,  from  his  Washington,  D.C.  office.  "Whether  you're  talking 
about  terrestrial  resources,  or  underwater  resources,  people  are 
attracted  to  the  past.  Some  people  think  it  should  be  shared  by  others. 
Others  think  it  should  be  theirs  even  if  it  doesn't  belong  to  them. 

"Many  tribal  people  in  South  Dakota  have  felt  the  pain  of  having  their 
ancestors'  graves  desecrated,  people  like  Ambrose  McBride  of  Fort 
Thompson.  The  68-year-old  Crow  Creek  Indian  is  the  great-great  grandson  of 
Bull  Ghost,  who  worked  in  security  for  Sitting  Bull.  After  his  death.  Bull 
Ghost  was  buried  north  of  Fort  Thompson,  near  a community  known  as  Cold 
Hang. 

Some  time  later,  his  remains  were  stolen  from  his  grave,  McBride  says. 
"One  of  the  tribal  members,  an  older  man,  he  took  some  white  people  and 
they  dug  out  his  grave,"  McBride  says.  "They  took  his  whole  body  and  they 
never  got  him  back.  Even  his  tombstone  is  gone.  It  makes  me  feel  bad.  And 
he  was  sold  out  by  one  of  our  tribal  members. 

"It's  hard  to  say  whether  laws  such  as  NAGRPA  will  halt  such  thievery  in 
the  future,  Zimmerman  says,  though  he  has  his  doubts. 

"NAGPRA  has  made  almost  no  difference  at  all  in  the  antiquities  market 
in  my  mind,"  he  says.  "Where  it  has  made  a difference  is  in  the  academic 
realm,  and  in  the  federal  government's  treatment  of  American  Indian  sites. 

"But  antiquities  are  totally  unassociated  with  it.  It  is  a market  that 
is  out  there.  Artifacts  are  interesting.  Many  are  extraordinarily 
beautiful.  You  can  understand  someone's  desire  to  have  artifacts.  But  at 
what  price?  At  what  price  to  people's  sensibilities?  At  what  price  to  a 
people's  heritage? 

"One  way  Zimmerman  and  representatives  of  three  major  professional 
organizations  of  archaeologists  --the  Society  for  American  Archaeology, 
the  society  for  Historical  Archaeology,  and  the  American  Anthropological 
Association  --have  chosen  is  writing  letters  to  online  auction  companies 
asking  them  to  end  the  sale  of  archaeological  material. 

In  a letter  dated  Duly  3,  2000,  to  Amazon.com.,  the  groups  asked  the 
company"...  to  establish  a policy  forbidding  the  sale  of  antiquities  on 
your  site." 

"In  their  efforts  to  acquire  a few  marketable  pieces,  looters  destroy 
associated  architecture,  human  burials  and  other  artifacts,"  the  letter 
said. "The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  the  complete  pieces  for  sale  in 
stores, on  your  auction  site,  or  elsewhere  were  probably  robbed  from  human 
graves . 

"The  letter  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Internet  sale  of  antiquities  has 
noticeably  exacerbated  severe  problems  caused  by  the  market  for 
antiquities.  Officials  with  Amazon.com  did  not  return  any  of  three  phone 
calls  for  comment.  But  Kevin  Pursglove,  senior  director  of  communications 
for  San  lose, Calif. -based  eBay,  says  his  organization  understands  federal 
laws  on  tribal  artifacts  and  antiquities,  and  strictly  adheres  to  them. 

"We  make  it  clear  to  our  users  that  eBay  cooperates  fully  with  the 
Department  of  Interior,  the  FBI  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
determining  what  is  lawful  to  be  sold  under  the  laws,"  Pursglove  says. 

"Any  time  any  of  the  items  violate  laws  or  policies,  then  we'll  remove 
them.  Somehow,  that  doesn't  comfort  the  native  people  standing  watch  at 
the  old  White  Swan  and  Mad  Bear  cemeteries.  They've  seen  their  ancestors 
on  display  in  museums. 

They've  witnessed  their  grandfathers'  skulls  on  living  room  mantles. 


They  aren't  about  to  allow  that  to  happen  again. 

"The  fear  here  is,  we've  all  heard  the  stories  of  what  they  did  with 
Indian  remains  over  the  years,"  says  Sharon  Drappeau,  58,  of  Lake  Andes. 

"We  don't  want  our  ancestors  decorating  the  back  of  people's  cars,  or 
their  dens.  We  expect  the  same  respect  that  other  people  have  the  right 
to.  My  grandparents  are  not  going  to  be  decorations  for  anyone." 
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Help  coming  for  Metis  abuse  victims 
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REGINA  - Metis  in  Saskatchewan  are  putting  the  final  touches  on  a 
program  to  help  former  students  of  residential  schools. 

The  gatherings  will  look  at  issues  of  what  happened;  what  it  was  like; 
what  life  is  like  now. 

There  are  about  1,200  Metis  who  attended  residential  schools  in  this 
province,  according  to  a report  released  a few  years  ago.  lames  Tait  of 
the  Metis  Addictions  Council  of  Saskatchewan  says  the  program  will  give 
people  a chance  to  talk  about  the  physical  and  emotional  abuse  they 
suffered  in  those  schools. 

Gatherings  will  be  held  in  Metis  communities  within  a couple  of  months. 
"These  gatherings  will  be  led  by  the  survivors,"  Tait  says.  "[They]  will 
look  at  issues  of  what  happened;  what  it  was  like;  what  life  is  like  now. 

"The  title  of  our  project  is  speaking  out,  listening  for  healing;  a 
chance  for  people  to  share  what  happened,"  Tait  added. 

The  group  also  plans  to  organize  support  groups  for  survivors  and  their 
families.  The  program  is  being  paid  for  with  a grant  from  the  federal 
government's  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation. 
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The  debate  over  the  future  of  First  Nations  in  British  Columbia 
by  Chris  Brown,  CBC  Radio  News 
Produced  by  Heather  Evans 

http: //media . cbc . ca : 8080/ ramgen/ radio/ news- a udio/topstories/browndoc 
The  slumbering  debate  over  the  future  of  native  rights  in  Canada  was 
jolted  awake  during  this  fall's  federal  election  campaign. 

The  Canadian  Alliance  released  a policy  on  aboriginal  issues  that  said 
it's  time  for  a change  time  to  move  toward  more  individual  rights  for 
native  people.  It's  a position  supported  by  other  conservative  thinkers 
that  says  native  people  should  have  no  special  status  and  no  collective 
right  to  ownership  of  land.  In  addition,  resources,  any  self-government 
arrangements  with  native  groups  should  be  similar  to  federal  relationships 
with  municipalities. 

The  idea  evokes  strong  emotions:  many  native  leaders  claim  it  is  racist, 
while  supporters  say  the  special  status  afforded  First  Nations  has  kept 
them  in  poverty.  The  polarization  and  intensity  of  emotions  are  especially 
strong  in  British  Columbia,  where  the  government  is  struggling  to 


negotiate  treaties  with  dozens  of  aboriginal  communities. 

The  CBC's  Chris  Brown  has  this  report  on  the  Alliance  position  and  what 
it  would  offer  First  Nations. 

Shoppers  push  carts  loaded  with  groceries  through  the  slush  in  the 
parking  lot  of  a grocery  store  in  Chilliwack,  in  British  Columbia's  Fraser 
Valley. 

Across  the  lot  is  a Tim  Horton's  donut  shop.  There's  also  a minimal  with 
a barber  and  a travel  agency. 

It's  a fairly  routine  scene  for  the  suburbs,  but  to  Ken  Malaway,  the 
mall  is  money  in  the  bank  for  his  community. 

"Because  of  the  mall,  we're  fairly  well  off,  a lot  more  than  we  were 
five  years  ago,"  he  says. 

Malaway  is  a member  of  the  St=F3:lo  First  Nation  and  there's  a story  he 
likes  to  tell  about  how  this  mall  was  built. 

As  chief,  he'd  been  meeting  with  banks,  municipal  and  federal  officials 
for  several  years  ..  but  he  says  they  put  up  obstacles  at  every  turn. 

Finally,  Malaway  announced  the  band  would  build  a sewage  treatment  plant 
instead . 

After  that,  he  says,  everyone  bent  over  backwards  to  help.  It's  a funny 
story  . . he  says  that  illustrates  how  tough  it  can  be  to  do  business  on  an 
Indian  reserve. 

"Financing  this  place  here,  we  couldn't  get  any  of  the  banks  to  loan  us 
money,"  he  says.  "We  had  a Royal  Bank  over  there,  but  we  couldn't  borrow 
money  from  them  because  they  couldn't  come  on  here  and  take  it  if  we 
defaulted . " 

RESERVE  LAND 

Land  on  an  Indian  reserve  is  treated  differently  than  private  property 
and  it's  just  one  of  many  different  rules  that  apply  to  native  people  in 
Canada . 

Indian  land  is  owned  collectively  by  the  band  ...  not  by  individuals. 

The  bands  are  financed  by  transfer  payments  from  Ottawa. 

Native  people  living  on  reserves  don't  pay  taxes  on  the  money  they  earn. 

And  some  native  people  can  fish  and  hunt  in  special  seasons. 

Critics  argue  the  treatment  native  people  receive  under  the  law  is 
unfair  and  it's  why  many  people  in  native  communities  live  in  poverty. 

Canada's  policy  on  native  rights,  they  say  , requires  a new  approach. 

INDIAN  ACT 

Gordon  Gibson  is  a familiar  voice  to  British  Columbians.  He's  a former 
leader  of  the  B.C.  Liberal  Party  and  he  was  a leading  critic  of  the 
recently  signed  treaty  with  B.C.'s  Nisga'a  First  Nation. 

"The  root  of  the  difficulty  is  the  BNA  act  of  1867  . . . only  Indians  had 
the  misfortune  of  being  placed  in  the  constitution  ..."  Gibson  says. 

Gibson  writes  extensively  on  native  affairs  for  the  Fraser  Institute,  a 
right  of  center  think-tank  in  Vancouver. 

He  argues  the  Indian  Act  should  be  abolished,  people  on  reserves  should 
be  allowed  to  own  their  land,  Ottawa  should  stop  funding  first  nation 
communities  . . . and  people  who  live  on  reserves  should  work  . . and  pay 
taxes  like  anyone  else. 

"I  always  come  back  to  the  individual,"  Gibson  says.  "The  key  question 
is  the  individual  versus  the  collective.  I say  that  anyone  can  subordinate 
themselves  to  any  collective,  but  it  must  be  on  be  on  their  terms  and 
without  our  incentives.  That  to  me  is  the  fundamental  question  of 
aboriginal  policy  today  in  our  country." 

The  Canadian  Alliance  position  on  aboriginal  affairs  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Fraser  Institute. 

The  party's  policy  states  that  native  people  should  not  have  status 
under  the  law  that  makes  them  different. 

FISHING 

Steveston  is  a fishing  community  just  south  of  Vancouver  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Fraser  River. 

Tourists  come  here  to  buy  fresh  seafood  straight  off  the  boat. 

The  docks  here  have  also  witnessed  confrontations  between  natives  and 


non-natives  oven  access  to  salmon  stocks. 

Canadian  Alliance  MP  John  Cummins  represents  the  area  and  he  opposes 
what  he  calls  "race  based"  quotas  for  people  on  reserves. 

He  was  arrested  once  for  trying  to  join  in  a native-only  fishery. 

He  says  his  party  would  treat  everyone  the  same. 

"By  creating  wealth,  by  educating  people  and  allowing  them  to 
participate  in  today's  economy,  you'll  strengthen  the  pride  of  of  the 
individual  and  strengthen  the  desire  to  protect  their  culture,"  Cummins 
says . 

Take,  for  example,  the  way  some  native  bands  collectively  own  things 
such  as  fishing  licenses. 

Cummins  says  it's  a recipe  for  failure. 

He  says  during  a House  of  Commons  committee  hearing  on  the  East  several 
years  ago  one  native  leader  told  him  about  a lobster  boat  his  band  bought. 

Cummins  says  within  two  years  . . the  boat  was  unseaworthy  . . and  the 
band  was  no  longer  able  to  fish. 

"No  one  was  responsible  and  the  thing  just  deteriorated . If  that  had 
been  an  ordinary  guy  . . whether  aboriginal  or  not,  if  they  had  gone  out 
into  the  marketplace,  they  would  have  had  to  look  after  that  boat  and  they 
would  have  been  assured  the  boat  was  still  fishing,"  Cummins  says. 

For  Len  Koyanagi,  the  Alliance  position  makes  a lot  of  sense. 

Nowadays,  Koyanagi  is  on  his  fishing  boat  only  rarely  . . . mostly  just  to 
make  sure  the  engine  still  works. 

He  fished  for  just  36  hours  this  season. 

Conservation  measures  to  protect  depleted  salmon  stocks  are  part  of  the 
reason  but  he  says  having  dozens  of  native  fishermen  on  the  water  during 
their  own  season  meant  he  fished  less. 

"We're  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  some  of  the  wrongs  that  have  been  done 
to  the  natives  I guess,"  Koyanagi  says. 

In  British  Columbia,  many  in  the  province  are  frustrated  about  the  on 
going  conflicts  over  aboriginal  rights. 

New  treaties  are  painstaking  to  negotiate. 

The  terms  of  old  ones  are  being  re-examined  and  re-defined. 

Native  people  are  taking  their  claims  to  court  band  often  winning. 

The  approach  advocated  by  people  such  as  Gordon  Gibson  and  John  Cummins 
offers  a clear,  concise  and  compelling  alternative. 

Opponents  say  it  is  simplistic  ..  and  unworkable. 

NEW  BUSINESS 

Calvin  Helin  is  a native  businessman  who's  president  of  the  Native 
Investment  and  Trade  Association.  His  group  helps  people  in  native 
communities  develop  new  businesses. 

"I  agree  there  should  be  some  private  property  rights  . . but  the 
question  is  how  do  you  do  that,"  he  says. 

He  says  the  idea  of  ownership  implies  an  ability  to  manage  your  money 
experience  which  many  people  who  rely  on  transfer  payments  from  Ottawa, 
simply  don't  have. 

He  says  if  reserves  were  carved  up  into  individual  plots  poor  people 
would  sell  their  land  and  end  up  no  better  off. 

He  says  it  was  tried  in  the  United  States  and  failed. 

"In  general,  it  sounds  good  as  a rational  argument,  but  all  you're 
likely  to  do  in  that  situation  as  some  of  the  early  treaties  showed,  is 
make  the  local  car  dealers  rich,"  Heline  says.  "Most  of  the  people  in  our 
community,  don't  have  the  history  or  capacity  to  manage  those  assets." 

Others  wonder  if  those  advocating  more  private  property  on  Reserves 
really  understand  the  nature  of  First  Nations  communities. 

Frank  Cassidy,  is  a professor  of  public  administration  at  the  University 
of  Victoria. 

"I  really  wonder  just  how  much  people  are  trying  to  understand  the 
problem,  versus  get  rid  of  it,"  Cassidy  says. 

He  says  Canada  can  work  ...  without  making  everyone  the  same. 

"I  think  the  move  here  really  has  to  be  about  a rethinking  of  Canada  and 
a recognition  that  there  are  diverse  elements  in  this  country,"  Cassidy 


says.  "What  we're  talking  about  here  is  that  Canadians  from  day  one  have 
been  in  a state  of  denial  about  what  happened  in  this  country.  The  reality 
is  settlers  came  here,  there  were  people  living  here  and  the  settlers  and 
the  governments  took  away  their  land,  and  disrespected  the  institutions  of 
the  people  that  were  here.  That  is  the  reality  that  took  place.  " 

Others  say  the  Alliance  is  really  talking  in  code  about  taking  away  the 
qualities  which  make  native  people  in  Canada  who  they  are. 

Taiaiake  Alfred  of  the  Indigenous  Governance  Program  at  the  University 
of  Victoria  says  it's  a position  that  advocates  the  old  idea  that  native 
people  don't  have  any  special  claim  to  the  land  and  they  should  just  blend 
in  with  everyone  else  and  watch  their  culture  disappear. 

"There  is  no  substance  to  the  idea/'  Alfred  says.  "It  is  strictly  a 
manifestation  of  racial  hatred  of  native  people.  They'll  shift  and  counter 
to  get  to  the  same  objective.  Right  now,  they're  talking  about  economics  .. 
we  need  to  empower  the  reserves  ..  that's  only  because  it's  cool.  Ten,  100 
years  ago  it  was  different.  The  thing  that  is  common  is  that  anti-Indian 
hatred  that  is  being  expressed  in  subtle  ways.  " 

THE  WET ' SUWET ' EN  WAY 

At  the  airport  in  Smithers,  in  B.C.'s  northwest,  Andy  George  is  getting 
ready  to  strap  himself  into  a helicopter  for  a short  flight. 

George  is  a member  of  the  Wet'suwet'en  First  Nation. 

He's  the  forestry  manager  for  the  band. 

He  says  those  who  believe  native  people  would  be  better  off  owning 
property  and  acting  individually  should  consider  what  his  band  is  doing. 

He  says  it  proves  that  you  can  combine  collective  native  ownership  of 
the  land  with  modern  business  ideas. 

The  Wet'suwet'en  claim  over  11,000  square  kilometres  of  land  as  their 
traditional  territory  and  the  helicopter  is  flying  over  some  of  the  more 
dramatic  landmarks. 

Towering,  snow  covered  mountains,  glaciers,  . crystal  clear  lakes  and 
seemingly  endless  forests. 

Rather  than  bargaining  with  Ottawa  over  this  land,  Andy  George  says  his 
people  have  decided  to  put  joint  ventures  in  place  with  business  and 
government  first  and  build  a treaty  piece  by  piece. 

"What  we  try  to  look  at  is,  how  do  we  govern  the  territories, " George 
says.  "We're  not  into  the  treaties  to  be  kicking  anyone  out,  it's  better 
to  have  a say  in  how  resources  are  extracted,  looking  at  alternative 
methods . 

A hundred  years  ago,  there  were  native  villages  scattered  across  the 
territory.  Each  was  connected  by  a system  of  trails.  When  the  reserve 
system  was  established,  those  villages  were  abandoned  and  burned  but  the 
trails  still  wind  through  the  forests. 

George  says  the  Wet'suwet'en  have  put  up  lodges  along  those  ancient 
trails  to  encourage  hikers,  snowmobilers  and  other  tourists. 

In  another  part  of  the  territory,  the  band  has  a co-venture  with  a large 
forestry  company  to  selectively  harvest  trees  without  large  clear  cuts. 

The  band  also  co-owns  a plant  that  manufactures  wooden  joists  used  to 
build  roofs. 

During  a break  for  lunch  at  a snow-covered  picnic  spot  along  a river. 
George  says  building  a new  relationship  with  business,  and  government  is 
slow,  unglamourous  work. 

"Basically,  what  it  boils  down  to  is  an  educational  process, 
understanding  us  and  our  culture  and  where  we  come  from,"  George  says. 

"And  part  of  that  process  you  did  today  was  see  our  territories,  how  we 
govern  them  and  what  they  mean  to  us.  Once  people  see  that  process, 
they'll  see  a much  different  light  as  to  why  we're  trying  to  do  what  we're 
doing. 

The  largest  First  Nations  community  in  Wet'suwet'en  territory  is 
Moricetown,  a reserve  about  20  minutes  down  the  highway  from  Smithers. 

There's  a church  ...  a couple  of  stores  ...  simple  homes. 

Over  the  years,  many  people  have  left  here  for  cities  in  the  south 
because  there  weren't  any  jobs. 

Alfred  Joseph,  one  of  the  elders  in  the  community,  believes  if  the  band 
is  successful  at  building  a stronger  rural  economy  many  people  will  be 


drawn  back. 

He  says  those  who  argue  native  people  are  better  off  leaving  the 
collective  and  blending  in  with  the  general  population  . . need  only  look 
at  the  plight  of  many  urban  native  people  ..  to  know  it  doesn't  work. 

"You  got  Montreal,  Vancouver,  or  Ottawa,  First  Nations  are  all  over 
there,  yet  they're  in  more  trouble  than  us  ..  we  are  at  home.  If  the 
Alliance  says  integration  is  going  to  work,  why  isn't  working  it  right  now 
in  Vancouver,  or  Victoria,  or  any  other  place  like  that." 

Across  the  highway  from  the  Moricetown  church  Darlene  Glaim-Buchholz  is 
standing  on  a ridge  above  the  Bulkley  River  watching  as  the  water  rushes  a 
gorge. 

Glaim-Buchholz  is  38  years  old,  and  like  Andy  George,  she's  one  of  the 
band's  young  leaders  who  is  looking  to  the  future. 

To  her,  the  debate  over  whether  collective  or  individual  rights  is  the 
way  to  go,  coming  down  to  one  key  point:  Native  people  have  been  living  in 
Canada  for  thousands  of  years  and  she  says  forgetting  their  history  and 
way  of  doing  things  ...  is  not  how  to  build  a community. 

"Everything  that  we  have,  we  have  to  build  together,  we  need  each  other 
to  survive,  even  in  the  modern  day,  we  continue  to  need  each  other,  to 
function  as  a people,"  she  says. 

There's  a stark  contrast  between  Glaim-Buchholz ' s view  of  native  life  .. 
and  those  who  emphasize  individual  rights. 

For  them,  constitutional  protection  of  native  rights  has  been  a 
detriment  and  the  collective  has  outlived  its  usefulness  as  a means  of 
promoting  native  culture  and  economic  survival. 

Public  support  for  negotiating  new  treaties  and  testing  models  of  self- 
government  suggests  that  many  Canadians  have  faith  in  the  collective 
rights  approach. 

But  violence  in  fishing  and  resources  disputes  between  natives  and  non- 
natives and  some  would  even  say  the  growth  the  Canadian  Alliance  in 
British  Columbia,  suggests  patience  with  the  present  system  is  being 
strained . 
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Tribe  purchases  last  big  piece  of  lake  property 
Dulie  Titone  - Staff  writer 

Coeur  d'Alene  _ The  largest  piece  of  undeveloped  shoreline  on  Lake  Coeur 
d'Alene  has  been  purchased  by  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  from  Wallace 
businessman  Harry  Magnuson. 

The  387  acres  of  largely  wooded  land  includes  2.5  miles  of  shoreline 
extending  from  Windy  Bay  south  to  16-to-l  Bay. 

Magnuson  said  Monday  that  he  bought  the  land  35  years  ago,  and  later  got 
to  know  tribal  members  through  a mutual  interest  in  preserving  the  old 
mission  at  Cataldo. 

"We've  been  talking  on  and  off  for  15  years  that  the  tribe  would  like  to 
own  it,  but  they  didn't  have  the  resources  to  buy  it,"  Magnuson  said  of 
the  lakeside  property.  In  the  last  year,  we've  gotten  serious  and  they 
said,  ' Let ’ s do  it . " ’ 

Ernie  Stensgar,  tribal  chairman,  said  "This  is  the  completion  of  a long 
journey  back  to  the  lake." 

The  land  was  purchased  from  the  Kootenai  Land  Co.,  owned  by  Harry  and 
Colleen  Magnuson  and  their  five  children.  The  undisclosed  price  was  paid 
with  tribal  casino  profits,  25  percent  of  which  are  designated  for  land 
acquisition  within  the  reservation. 

"Our  economic  recovery  has  made  this  possible,"  said  Stensgar.  "But 
Harry  Magnuson  has  done  more  than  his  part  to  make  it  happen.  He 
understands  local  history  and  tradition,  and  recognizes  the  importance  of 
this  land  to  the  tribe." 


Magnuson  continued  to  work  with  the  tribe  even  though  he  might  have 
gotten  a higher  price  from  another  buyer,  Stensgar  said. 

The  sale  represents  the  tribe's  first  substantial  land  purchase  since 
the  Homestead  Act  of  1906.  That  removed  tribal  members  from  land  along  the 
lakeshore,  and  stripped  the  tribe  of  its  land  base,  according  to  tribal 
press  secretary  Bob  Bostwick. 

The  tribe  owns  only  about  70,000  acres  within  the  345,000-acre 
reservation.  Its  ancestral  homeland  extended  across  North  Idaho,  Eastern 
Washington  and  Montana.  That  included  all  of  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene.  A recent 
court  decision  confirmed  tribal  ownership  of  the  southern  third  of  the 
lake,  which  includes  Windy  Bay.  The  state  has  appealed  the  matter  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Magnuson 's  understanding  is  that  the  tribe  intends  to  leave  the  land 
undeveloped.  "I  think  they're  going  to  use  it  as  a park  and  recreational 
area  for  their  members,"  he  said. 

According  to  Bostwick,  the  future  of  the  property  hasn't  been  decided. 

"You  have  so  many  things  to  consider,  including  economic  development 
potential,  economic  diversity,"  Bostwick  said.  "You're  also  going  to 
consider  our  natural  resources  department,  environmental  issues,  history, 
culture,  traditions." 

Copyright  c.  2001  Idaho  Spokesman-Review.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Language,  Culture  Create  Need  for  Navajo  Speakers 

Justice:  Qualifications  are  stiff  for  court  interpreters . They  must  deal 
with  graphic  evidence  and  specialized  material  from  expert  witnesses. 

>From  Associated  Press 
December  31,  2000 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  --  For  Navajo  defendants  charged  with  felonies.  Salt  Lake 
City's  imposing  federal  courthouse  can  seem  like  a strange  land,  where 
everyone  speaks  in  a strange  tongue. 

That's  because  it  is. 

And  it's  up  to  Navajo  court  interpreters  to  translate  both  language  and 
culture. 

"It  is  a foreign  process  to  the  Navajo  people,"  said  Salt  Lake  interpreter 
Bertie  Kee-Lopez.  "A  lot  of  times  they  are  very,  very  nervous.  They're 
taken 

from  the  reservation  and  into  federal  court.  ...  I think  that  it  has  an 
emotional  effect  on  the  defendant." 

Although  misdemeanors  committed  on  reservations  are  handled  by  tribal 
courts,  most  serious  felonies  are  prosecuted  in  federal  courts.  In  Utah, 
that  means  a drive  of  at  least  six  hours  north  from  the  Navajo  reservation 
to  the  capital. 

Nationwide,  nearly  95%  of  interpreters  used  in  the  country's  federal 
courts  speak  Spanish,  said  Dick  Carelli,  spokesman  for  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  Navajo  ranks  far  down  on  the  list  of  needed 
interpreters . 

But  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Utah--which  share  the  Navajo 
reservation--the  need  is  great. 

Assistant  U.S.  Atty.  Chris  Chaney,  who  prosecuted  cases  from  Utah's  tiny 
section  of  the  Navajo  reservation  for  three  years,  said  he  usually  had 
about  10  cases  pending. 

He  said  defendants,  victims  or  witnesses  needed  interpreters  30%  to  40% 
of  the  time. 

Chaney  found  that  most  tribal  members  younger  than  25  are  proficient  in 
English  but  not  in  Navajo.  Those  between  25  and  50  are  mainly  bilingual, 
and  those  older  than  50  usually  claim  Navajo  as  their  first  language,  he 
said . 

It's  those  people  who  keep  interpreter  Esther  Yazzie-Lewis  busy.  In 


November  alone,  she  translated  for  22  cases  in  Albuquerque's  federal  court. 

Yazzie-Lewis,  who  started  out  working  as  a radio  dispatcher  with  the 
Navajo  Nation  police  in  Arizona,  became  a deputy  court  clerk  for  the 
tribal  courts  and  with  the  tribal  probation  office. 

When  she  began  interpreting  in  the  federal  courts,  she  carried  a note  pad 
in  which  she  jotted  down  the  translations  of  legal  terms  from  Black's  Law 
Dictionary. 

>From  there  she  developed  the  English-Nava jo  Glossary  of  Legal  Terms, 
which  contains  2,000  definitions.  Her  glossary  formed  the  basis  of  a 
certification  test  for  interpreters  used  by  the  University  of  Arizona, 
where  she  now  teaches. 

Jonathan  Levy,  program  coordinator  for  the  university's  National  Center 
for  Interpretation  Testing,  Research  and  Policy,  said  the  center  has 
certified  79  Navajo  interpreters  since  1994. 

The  qualifications  are  stiff.  Candidates  must  not  only  speak  Navajo  -- 
which  virtually  guarantees  they  are  members  of  the  tribe--but  must  also  be 
able  to  interpret  testimony  from  expert  witnesses,  stomach  graphic 
evidence  and  be  able  to  explain  ballistics,  Yazzie-Lewis  said. 

"I  think  a lot  of  people  go  to  training  thinking  they  can  speak  English 
and  Navajo,  but  they  come  out  of  training  dumbfounded,"  she  said. 

Utah  interpreter  Rodger  Williams  agreed,  saying  it  can  be  hard  to  relate 
the  law  in  a Navajo  way. 

"To  us  laws  are  something  like  natural  laws.  They  are  constant.  They 
never  change.  You  try  to  explain  it  in  white  man's  ways,  there's  all  sorts 
of  loopholes,"  he  said.  "That's  why  traditional  people  will  say,  'I  don't 
understand  the  white  man;  they  speak  with  forked  tongues. ' " 

Kee-Lopez  said  translating  Navajo  presents  cultural  obstacles. 

For  example,  she  said,  she  has  had  cases  in  which  the  defendant's  family 
wants  her  to  deliver  a package  from  a medicine  man,  usually  a bit  of  herbs. 

It's  hard,  she  explains,  to  deny  the  family,  especially  when  they  insist 
she  and  the  defendant  are  members  of  the  same  clan. 

"You  feel  the  obligation  after  they  tell  you  you're  related.  A lot  of 
times  I feel  I have  to  help  because  I'm  there  for  my  people,"  she  said. 
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CROW  AGENCY,  Mont.  - When  Dr.  Barney  Old  Coyote  looks  across  his  homeland 
in  Crow  country  he  can  point  to  places  like  Anmaalapamm ' ua  - 'Where  the 
Whole  Camp  Mourned',  Baahpalohkahpe,  the  place  where  the  Crows  first 
celebrated  the  4th  of  Duly,  and  Bissh ' ilannuusaau  - 'Where  They  Laid  Down 
Yellow  Blankets' . 

These  places  all  have  English  names  on  maps  created  by  the  state  of 
Montana  but  Old  Coyote  remembers  what  his  people  have  called  these  places 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  he  hopes  the  Crow  Place  Name  Project  will  help 
generations  to  come  remember  them  as  well. 

Two  years  ago  Old  Coyote  and  some  20  other  Crow  elders  began  working 
with  Little  Big  Horn  College  General  Studies  instructor  Tim  McCleary  to 
document  place  names  and  chronicle  the  stories  behind  them. 

Most  people  don't  know  the  rest  stop  on  1-90  leaving  the  reservation  is 
known  as  Anmaalapamm ' ua  because  the  whole  camp  mourned  there  after  a war 
party  that  fought  at  Rainy  Buttes  returned  with  many  dead.  Old  Coyote  says 
so  many  warriors  were  killed,  not  one  family  went  unaffected,  and  everyone 
was  in  mourning.  The  Rainy  Buttes  fight  is  known  to  the  Lakota  as  "Where 
Sitting  Bull's  father  was  killed." 

Baahpalohkahpe  was  once  a favorite  tribal  camping  site.  It  is  also  where 
the  Crows  first  celebrated  the  4th  of  Duly  in  a Burlington  Northern 
Railroad-sponsored  celebration  in  1882.  Crows,  camped  at  Absarokee,  were 
transported  on  flat-bed  railroad  cars  for  the  celebration.  Railroad 
workers  named  a child  born  during  the  celebration  George  Washington.  That 


child  became  a tribal  leader  - George  Washington  Hogan. 

Mission  Creek  was  the  site  of  the  first  distribution  of  annuities  after 
the  1868  treaty.  It  included  yellow  Army  blankets.  To  this  day  many  Crows 
call  the  area  Bissh ' ilannuusaau . 

Old  Coyote  is  a Crow  tribe  member,  decorated  World  War  II  veteran  and 
respected  tribal  elder.  The  humble  man  who  possesses  vast  knowledge  about 
Crow  culture  and  language,  has  spent  his  entire  adulthood  passing  that 
knowledge  on  to  his  children,  grandchildren  and  the  next  generation  of 
Crow  people.  He  worked  as  an  educator  at  the  college  level  and  continues 
to  give  occasional  seminars  in  his  retirement. 

The  Crow  place  names  list  now  boasts  more  than  500  locations,  from  the  2 
2-million-acre  reservation  and  beyond,  across  the  North  America. 

Although  a non-Indian,  McCleary  has  worked  at  the  college  for  10  years. 
He's  become  a competent  Crow  speaker,  much  of  which  he  credits  to  Old 
Coyote's  classes.  Because  of  his  long  tenure,  McCleary,  a trained 
anthropologist,  is  considered  by  many  as  part  of  the  community  with  unique 
opportunity  to  see  parts  of  the  Crow  world  sometimes  taken  for  granted. 

He  weaves  the  information  into  his  college  curriculum  and  in  1997 
published  a book  on  Crow  star  knowledge  which  is  used  in  classrooms  around 
the  reservation  and  at  the  college.  Old  Coyote  and  his  brother,  the  late 
Mickey  Old  Coyote,  contributed  to  the  book. 

"I  like  to  see  the  project  progress,"  Old  Coyote  said.  "To  me  personally 
it's  a chance  to  renew  my  ties  with  the  land  and  my  past,  and  some  things 
I believed  to  be  true,  but  was  not  sure  about.  It  has  clarified  things, 
and  refined  my  perspective  of  Crow  history,  simply  because  of  the  names 
and  locations.  It  gives  one  hope  for  the  future  that  we  will  not  lose  our 
Crow  identity. 

"When  something  is  already  in  print  (Euro-American  maps)  it  is  hard  to 
change.  This  can  correct  those  distortions  of  the  past. 

"Crow  place  names  are  tied  not  only  by  events,  but  also  for  what  they 
offered  the  Crow  and  for  their  physical  characteristics  . . . Such  as  a 
coulee  or  creek  with  a fork  or  a place  to  gather  wild  carrots  or 
gooseberries,  and  locations  where  tipi  poles  would  be  gathered." 

"So  it  (a  Crow  place  name)  can  be  a local  reference  as  well  as  a general 
reference,"  Old  Coyote  said.  "I  grew  up  in  Big  Horn  (district)  so  the 
Grape  Vine  is  where  we  gathered  our  service  berries,  goose  berries,  etc. 
They  all  had  favorite  places  like  that." 

Old  Coyote  said  he  feels  the  impression  is  worse  when  English 
translations  of  Crow  names  are  corrupted. 

"One  thing  I noticed  is  white  people  like  colorful  names  of  how  they 
think  of  Indians,  and  they  often  don't  match  what  they  are."  Old  Coyote 
said.  "In  Billings  Aashu ' choosalaho  - Where  there  are  Many  Skulls,  white 
people  call  it  Valley  of  Skulls,  which  gives  the  impression  of  human 
skulls.  But  to  the  Crows  it's  a place  of  abundance  of  game,  because  you 
didn't  take  skulls  with  you  when  you  butchered  an  animal."  So,  what  non- 
Indians  think  of  as  a graveyard,  many  Crow  consider  a place  of  prosperity, 
because  the  skulls  of  so  many  buffaloes  remain  there. 

A college  Historic  and  Battle  Sites  tour  in  the  summer  of  1991  gave 
birth  to  the  place  name  project.  McCleary  said  he  watched  videos  of  the 
bus  tour  and  was  immediately  struck  by  the  story  telling  by  four  elders. 

"They  had  descriptions  of  almost  every  little  point  and  drainage  as  they 
traveled.  As  they  described  the  stories,  they  didn't  always  know  the  dates 
of  events,  like  a Euro-  history  professor  would,  but  they  knew  incredible 
details  about  what  took  place  there,  so  it  became  apparent  to  me  where  it 
took  place  and  what  occurred  is  more  important  to  the  Crow  people. 

"Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Crow  place  names  are  references  to  the  way  in 
which  the  land  looks  or  the  directions  a stream  flows.  Unlike  Euro- 
Americans  names  which  are  named  after  people  or  events."  McCleary  said. 

"They  do  have  places  named  after  events,  but  by  and  large  they  are  named 
after  topographic  features  in  the  land,  which  tells  me  in  Crow  culture  the 
land  is  equal  to  humans,  because  they  can  recall  events  that  happened  at  a 
location,  but  it  still  may  be  called  'Short  Butte.'  It  suggests  the  Crow 
see  themselves  as  equal  to  the  land  and  do  not  try  to  dominate  it.  When 
historical  terms  are  used,  it  illustrates  an  incredible  event." 

McCleary' s interviews  with  elders  are  available  on  a database  linked  to 


the  college  Web  site.  It  contains  GIS  maps  of  each  location  and  can  be 
accessed  by  the  English  on  Crow  name  and  by  reservation  district.  Recently 
McCleary  trained  bilingual  teachers  from  across  the  reservation  to  access 
the  site. 

The  college's  chief  information  officer  Randy  Falls  Down  created  the  Web 
site  and  supervised  creation  of  computer-based  maps.  He  said  the  project's 
potential  for  classroom  use  is  important. 

"For  a bilingual  teacher  to  just  look  out  the  window  and  point  at 
something  and  say  its  name  in  Crow  makes  it  more  interesting  for  students. 
Kids  love  their  computers/'  he  said.  "And  with  this  they  can  connect  their 
culture  into  it.  It's  just  a good  deal  all  the  way  around." 

Access  the  place-name  information  at  http://www.lbhc.cc.mt.us/crownames. 
Copyright  c.  2000  Indian  Country  Today 
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Tribal  bank  gaining  clout 
By  Kristi  Arellano 
Denver  Post  Business  Writer 

Ian.  10,  2001  - A Denver-based  financial  organization  representing  about 
a dozen  American  Indian  tribes  will  acquire  the  Blackfeet  National  Bank 
from  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  in  Browning,  Mont. 

The  acquisition  by  Native  American  Bancorp.,  which  is  subject  to 
regulatory  approval,  would  create  a bank  with  more  than  $20  million  in 
capital  with  offices  in  Denver  and  Browning.  The  Blackfeet  National  Bank 
recently  reported  assets  of  $18.1  million  and  capital  of  $1.1  million. 

Bank  officials  said  the  merger  will  help  the  Blackfeet  National  Bank, 
which  will  operate  as  Native  American  National  Bank,  offer  more 
competitive  rates  and  fees  for  its  customers.  It  will  also  increase  the 
tribes'  borrowing  capacity. 

"As  a small  bank,  there  was  a lot  we  couldn't  do  a lot  to  serve  the 
needs  of  our  community,"  said  Elouise  Cobell,  chairwoman  of  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  Blackfeet  National  Bank. 

The  bank,  which  was  launched  with  a $940,000  investment  from  the  tribe 
in  1987,  has  helped  finance  more  than  200  start-ups  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation . 

"We  were  the  first  bank  that  was  in  the  heart  of  Indian  country,"  Cobell 
said.  "We  were  serving  people  that  never  had  access  to  capital  and  credit 
and  providing  a service  where  there  was  a complete  void,  in  my  opinion." 

The  merger  will  make  the  Blackfeet  bank  part  of  a larger  effort  to 
provide  banking  services  for  tribes  throughout  the  United  States.  Native 
American  Bancorp,  is  working  to  establish  the  nation's  largest  intertribal 
bank. 

The  Native  American  National  Bank,  which  plans  to  make  its  headquarters 
in  Denver,  would  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  any  other  bank.  It 
would  serve  as  a community  bank  and  as  a large-scale  national  bank, 
providing  largescale  loans  to  Indian-owned  businesses  and  investing  in 
non-Indian  companies,  its  members  said. 

"It  is  the  largest  financial  opportunity  ever  presented  to  tribal 
nations,"  said  Tex  Hall,  chairman  of  Native  American  Bancorp,  and  of  the 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  North  Dakota.  "Our  merger  with  Blackfeet 
National  Bank  will  be  a significant  boost  to  our  mission  of  creating 
economic  power  through  the  pooling  of  our  resources." 

Tribes  that  have  underwritten  Native  American  Bancorp,  include 


Colorado's  Ute  Mountain  Utes;  the  Pequots  of  Connecticut;  Seminoles  in 
Florida;  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  in  South  Dakota;  Grand  Traverse  Band  of 
Ottawa  and  Chippewa  in  Michigan;  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Chippewa  in 
Minnesota;  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  tribes,  in  Alaska;  the  Arctic  Slope 
Regional  Corp.,  comprising  several  tribes  in  northern  Alaska;  the  Navajo 
Tribe  in  Utah,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico;  the  Puyallup  Tribe  in  Washington; 
and  Hall's  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  in  North  Dakota. 

Native  American  Bancorp,  has  yet  to  establish  a Denver  office. 
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Supreme  Court  to  hear  FOIA  case  in  tribal  water  dispute 
By  BART  HANSEN 
Associated  Press  Writer 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - The  Supreme  Court  is  weighing  the  confidentiality 
Indian  tribes  enjoy  with  federal  agencies  that  protect  their  natural 
resources  against  the  public's  right  to  know  how  water  is  allocated  along 
the  California-Oregon  border. 

The  decision  in  the  case  to  be  heard  Wednesday  could  ripple  across  the 
country.  The  federal  government  is  obligated  to  protect  tribal  resources 
on  54  million  acres  of  reservations  held  in  trust  under  treaties,  many 
dating  to  the  19th  century. 

More  than  100  tribes  from  the  Rio  Grande  River  to  the  Canadian  border 
joined  the  Klamath  case.  They  compare  the  records  to  confidential 
documents  shared  between  a client  and  lawyer,  and  worry  outsiders  will 
gain  an  advantage  over  them  if  federal  officials  disclose  the  information. 

But  irrigators,  joined  by  several  news  organizations,  contend  the  public 
has  a right  to  know  how  the  government  is  handling  water  cases  crucial  in 
the  West  for  balancing  development  and  farming  against  fish  conservation. 

The  case  pits  irrigation  farmers  who  rely  on  water  from  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  against  Indian  tribes  interested  in  keeping  water  flowing  in  the 
Klamath  River  200  miles  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Endangered  sucker  fish  live 
in  the  lake  and  threatened  coho  salmon  swim  in  the  river. 

Within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
administers  the  dam  holding  water  in  the  lake  for  irrigation.  Also  within 
Interior,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  routinely  confers  with  tribes  about 
water  rights  in  the  area,  including  the  Klamath,  Hoopa  Valley,  Karuk  and 
Yurok  tribes. 

In  1996,  the  Klamath  Water  Users  Protection  Association,  which  covers 
about  200,000  acres  in  southern  Oregon  and  northern  California,  filed  a 
request  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  documents  between  the 
tribes  and  BIA.  The  documents  discussed  the  Klamath  project  and  an  Oregon 
state  groundwater  adjudication. 

BIA  released  some  documents,  but  withheld  seven  letters  totaling  31 
pages.  A federal  judge  ruled  the  agency  didn't  have  to  release  the 
records;  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  San  Francisco  reversed 
that  ruling  in  August,  ordering  their  release. 

Federal  lawyers,  joined  by  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
argued  that  releasing  the  documents  would  in  essence  violate  the  attorney- 
client  privilege  because  federal  agencies  are  obligated  to  protect 
reservation  land,  water  and  other  natural  resources. 

The  Klamath  tribe,  for  example,  retained  hunting  and  fishing  rights  in 
southern  Oregon  under  an  1864  treaty  with  the  federal  government. 

Releasing  the  documents  "leaves  Indian  tribes  with  the  Hobson's  choice 
of  either  not  communicating  with  their  fiduciary  or  communicating  knowing 
that  sensitive  documents  will  be  subject  to  disclosure.  Either  way, 
meaningful  trusteeship  is  defeated,"  according  to  lawyers  for  tribes. 


including  50  negotiating  with  states  and  water  users  over  rights. 

Irrigators  argue  the  tribes  are  simply  another  special-interest  group 
trying  to  sway  the  government. 

"To  deny  the  public  access  to  information  submitted  by  parties  involved 
in  a controversial  government  decision-making  process  undermines  the 
public's  ability  to  oversee  the  workings  of  our  government/'  wrote  a 
lawyer  for  the  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  the  Society  of  Professional  Dournalists. 

The  city  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  joined  the  case,  arguing  that  it  deserves 
more  information  from  the  Skokomish  tribe  in  a dispute  over  the  Cushman 
Hydroelectric  Project  built  in  the  1920s. 

The  tribe  filed  a $5.8  billion  lawsuit  in  1999  against  the  city, 
claiming  the  project  hurt  fish  and  caused  flooding. 

The  Supreme  Court  case  is  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  vs.  Klamath  Water 
Users  Protective  Association,  99-1871. 
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Ousted  official  files  revises  Crow  suit 
By  LORNA  THACKERAY  of  The  Gazette  Staff 
Wed  Ian  10  03:44:47  CST  2001  Central  Time 

Ousted  Crow  tribal  secretary  Tilton  Old  Bull  Sr.  said  this  week  he  is 
asking  a federal  judge  in  Billings  to  act  on  his  suit  to  restore  his 
official  powers. 

In  a new  version  of  a previously  filed  complaint.  Old  Bull  seeks  to  add 
as  defendants  the  three  remaining  elected  tribal  officials,  including 
Chairman  Clifford  Birdinground , and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials.  He 
also  wants  the  lawsuit  treated  as  a class  action,  and  has  included  as 
plaintiffs  150  of  his  family  members,  friends  and  supporters  purged  from 
the  tribal  payroll  by  Birdinground  and  others. 

The  proposed  amended  complaint,  filed  by  Helena  attorney  Thomas  S. 
Winson,  asks  Chief  U.S.  District  Dudge  lack  Shanstrom  to  nullify  Old 
Bull's  "wrongful"  impeachment  by  the  tribal  council,  to  remove  other 
elected  officials  found  guilty  of  misconduct  and  to  order  the  BIA  to 
withhold  recognition  of  any  tribal  council  actions  after  Duly  8,  when  the 
Birdinground  administration  presided  at  its  first  council  meeting. 

Sam  Painter,  attorney  for  the  tribe,  said  neither  he  nor  the  tribe  had 
been  served  with  anything  and  could  not  comment.  Although  a copy  of  the 
new  complaint  had  been  left  Monday  with  the  federal  clerk  of  court  in 
Billings,  a separate  motion  needed  to  actually  amend  the  complaint  had  not 
been  filed  as  of  Tuesday  afternoon.  If  that  motion  is  presented,  Shanstrom 
will  then  decide  whether  the  amended  document  will  be  accepted. 

In  the  original  complaint.  Old  Bull  named  only  First  Interstate  Bank  of 
Hardin,  which  handles  the  tribe's  money,  and  John  Dunham,  the  tribe's 
accountant,  as  defendants.  As  in  the  new  complaint,  he  maintains  that  he 
is  the  legally  elected  secretary  of  the  Crow  Tribe,  and  as  such  is 
responsible  for  the  tribe's  financial  records.  He  also  said  that  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  council  last  Duly  required  his  signature  as  well 
as  that  of  the  chairman  on  any  disbursements  or  contracts. 

The  complaint  does  not  say  that  the  council  rescinded  Old  Bull's 
signatory  authority  within  a few  months  and  transferred  responsibility  for 
financial  records  to  the  vice  secretary.  Old  Bull  has  previously  asserted 
that  the  meeting  at  which  those  steps  were  taken  was  illegal. 

Old  Bull  charges  that  the  three  other  elected  officials  refused  to  allow 
him  examine  financial  records  and  have  refused  to  allow  his  signature  to 
appear  on  checks.  The  bank  has  honored  those  checks,  he  said.  Dunham  has 
also  refused  to  let  him  view  the  records.  Old  Bull  said. 

Although  he  was  elected  on  Birdinground ' s slate  of  officers  last  spring. 


Old  Bull  was  impeached  Oct.  14,  in  part,  for  failing  to  cooperate  with 
other  elected  officials.  Old  Bull  contends  that  the  meeting  was  illegal 
and  was  packed  with  Birdinground  supporters. 

The  complaint  also  alleges  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  tribal  officials 
including  the  diversion  of  funds  and  filling  judicial  and  housing  board 
positions  with  Birdinground  relatives  instead  of  those  elected  to  the 
positions . 
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By  October  1974,  Danklow  was  running  for  South  Dakota  Attorney  General 
against  incumbent  Kermit  Shande.  Danklow  campaigned  primarily  as  an 
enforcer  of  'law  and  order'  in  the  face  of  'AIM  lawlessness, ' gaining 
political  points  with  the  conservative  electorate  stirred  and  frightened 
by  the  Wounded  Knee  publicity.  Danklow,  however,  had  a few  skeletons  in  hi 
closet  which  Sande  attempted  to  draw  into  the  open.  In  1955,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  Danklow  had  been  convicted  of  an  assault  on  a seventeen-year-old 
girl  in  Moody  County,  South  Dakota.  Although  the  juvenile  was  confidential 
it  was  suspected  and  rumored  that  the  charge  had  been  rape.  When  Sande 
publicized  the  criminal  record,  Danklow  countered  by  charging  him  with 
illegally  revealing  the  juvenile  record.  He  admitted  to  the  media  that  he 
had  been  charged  with  assault,  but  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
rape  allegation  he  said  'No,  it  didnjt  go  that  far,  but  it  was  preliminary 
to  that  type  of  thing. ' 

"Then,  on  October  16,  Dennis  Banks  exposed  a second  rape  charge  against 
Danklow.  In  1966  Danklow,  working  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
on  the  Rosebud  reservation,  had  been  accused  of  rape  by  fifteen-year-old 
Dancita  Eagle  Deer,  the  Danklow  family  babysitter.  The  young  girl  alleged 
that  Danklow  had  raped  her  at  gunpoint  while  giving  her  a ride  home. 
Medical  records  at  the  Rosebud  Public  Health  Service  contained  evidence  of 
the  attack  and  quoted  her  as  having  identified  Danklow  as  her  assailant. 
The  rape  was  reported  to  the  BIA,  but  with  Danklow  himself  acting  as  head 
of  the  legal  services  program,  no  charges  were  brought  against  him.  The 
FBI  was  also  notified,  but  failed  to  bring  charges  against  Danklow. 

"[Rosebud  Tribal  Court  Chief  Dustice  Mario  Gonzalez  stated]  ...the 
evidence  indicates  that  an  obstruction  of  justice  followed  the  rape.  When 
a complaint  was  being  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Special  Officer 
Danklow  was  there.  The  Tribal  Court  ordered  'a  warrant  to  apprehend  and 
arrest  Mr.  Danklow... at  any  time  that  he  may  be  found  on  the  Rosebud 
reservation.'  The  court  order  was  signed  two  days  before  the  November  2 
election.  Danklow  claimed  that  the  whole  thing  was  an  AIM  'smear 
campaign'  and  'gutter  attacks.'  Five  months  later  Dancita  Eagle  Deer  was 
discovered  dead  on  a Nebraska  highway  near  the  reservation.  The  police 
report  stated  that  the  cause  of  death  was  'hit  and  run, ' although  some  of 
the  wounds  on  her  body  were  determined  to  have  been  caused  before  she  was 
hit  by  the  car . ' " 
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Leonard  Peltier:  Facts  vs.  fiction 
December  22,  2000 

By  Bruce  Ellison,  a Rapid  City  attorney  who  represents  Leonard  Peltier. 

The  fictions  perpetrated  by  last  Saturday's  Forum  piece,  "Peltier  legend 
a myth,"  by  Douglas  Domin,  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  FBI's 
Minneapolis  Division,  have  compelled  this  response. 

Peltier  was  a member  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  (AIM)  convicted  in 
the  deaths  of  two  FBI  agents  near  Oglala  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

The  agents  and  a young  AIM  member  were  killed  during  a Dune  26,  1975, 
firefight  between  FBI  agents,  U.S.  Marshals,  state  police  and  residents  of 
the  Oglala  community,  including  members  of  AIM.  The  FBI  characterizes  the 
evidence  surrounding  this  tragic  day  and  the  conviction  of  Peltier  as  a 
"myth."  It  wants  you  to  question  no  more. 

The  Regional  Office  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  concluded  in 
a Duly  9,  1975  Report:  "It  is  patently  clear  that  many  of  the  statements  .. 
. released  (by  the  FBI  to  the  media)  regarding  the  incident  are  either 
false,  unsubstantiated,  or  directly  misleading."  It  apparently  remains  the 
FBI's  practice  today. 

Agent  Domin  contends  Peltier  has  a violent  past.  He  cites  the  death  of  a 
fellow  prisoner  during  an  escape  from  Lompoc  (Calif.)  prison.  He  fails  to 
note  the  prisoner  was  shot  in  the  back  by  a guard  who  knew  the  escape 
route  beforehand.  The  guard  testified  he  shot  the  young  man  whose  his  arms 
were  raised  in  surrender. 

Peltier  had  12  witnesses  and  150  pages  of  government  documents 
supporting  his  defense  that  escape  was  necessary  to  save  his  life.  U.S. 
District  Dudge  Lawrence  Lydick  found  Peltier  "had  a well-grounded  fear 
that  a plot  existed  among  federal  officials  to  assassinate  him"  during  the 
escape.  The  judge  refused  to  allow  Peltier  to  present  such  evidence  to  the 
jury. 

Domin  also  wants  you  to  believe  Peltier  is  a man  with  violent 
propensities  toward  police  officers.  He  falsely  claims  Peltier  shot  at  an 
Oregon  State  Trooper  while  running  from  a mobile  home.  Domin  fails  to 
mention  the  government  could  not  even  produce  the  minimal  evidence 
necessary  to  support  Peltier's  extradition 

>from  Canada  on  that  allegation.  No  criminal  prosecution  has  ever  been 
brought  against  Peltier  accusing  him  of  such  conduct. 

False  information  disseminated  by  the  FBI  in  our  community  has  not  been 
limited  to  the  media.  The  government  secured  Peltier's  extradition  from 
Canada  on  charges  of  killing  two  FBI  agents  based  primarily  upon  alleged 
eyewitness  affidavits  signed  by  a Pine  Ridge  resident  named  Myrtle  Poor 
Bear.  The  affidavits  were  obtained  by  agent  David  Price,  one  of  the 
deceased  agents'  partners. 

Poor  Bear  later  testified  she  was  coerced  into  signing  the  documents.  A 
government  prosecutor  later  admitted  the  affidavits  were  false. 

U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Dudge  Ross  responded  such  conduct  by  the  FBI 
"gives  some  credence  to  the  claim  of  Indian  people  that  the  government  is 
willing  to  resort  to  any  tactic  ...  to  bring  somebody  back  . . . and  if  they 
are  willing  to  do  that,  they  must  be  willing  to  fabricate  other  evidence." 
Nevertheless,  the  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  Peltier's  conviction. 

The  current  Minneapolis  FBI  special  agent  in  charge  significantly  did 
not  inform  readers  that  within  24  hours  of  the  deaths  of  the  agents,  the 
criminal  investigation  labeled  "RESMURS"  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Richard  Held,  "IS-1,  Intelligence  Division"  - the  domestic  security 
section  of  the  FBI.  The  criminal  investigation  into  the  deaths  of  the 
agents  would  be  part  of  an  FBI  domestic  security  operation. 

FBI  documents  obtained  after  Peltier's  trial  show  that  two  months  before 
the  firefight,  the  FBI  formally  planned  to  disrupt  AIM  through  military- 
type  operations.  See  April  24,  1975,  memorandum,  O'Connell  to  Gebhardt, 

"The  Use  of  Special  Agents  of  the  FBI  In  A Paramilitary  Law  Enforcement 
Operation  In  the  Indian  Country."  Three  weeks  before  the  firefight  FBI 
inspectors  toured  the  reservation.  They  reported  "pockets  of  Indian 
population  which  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  ...  AIM  members."  The 


memorandum  talked  of  an  area  near  Oglala  with  "bunkers"  requiring 
"military  assault  forces  if  it  were  necessary  to  overcome  resistance." 

Agent  Domin  failed  to  mention  the  FBI  targeted  Peltier  for  prosecution 
in  the  deaths  of  the  agents  within  weeks  of  the  firefight.  The  FBI 
intended  to  "develop  information  to  lock  Peltier  ...  into  this  case." 

Agent  Domin  urges  Journal  readers  to  believe  Leonard  Peltier  shot  and 
killed  the  agents.  Peltier  did  not.  And  Domin  ignores  the  position  taken 
by  the  government's  attorney  at  Appellate  Court  hearings  1985  and  1992 
that  the  government  "can't  prove  who  shot  those  agents"  and  lacked  any 
"direct  evidence"  he  did  so. 

At  trial,  the  government  presented  testimony  from  an  FBI  firearms  expert 
that  an  AR-15  rifle  represented  to  be  Peltier's  was  linked  ballistically 
to  a shell  casing  found  near  the  agents'  bodies.  He  could  not  do  a 
definitive  firing  pin  test  comparison,  he  swore,  because  the  weapon  was 
too  badly  damaged  in  a fire  and  explosion.  So  he  did  a less  conclusive 
"extractor  mark"  comparison  test  and  found  a match.  From  this  the 
government  argued  Peltier  personally  shot  the  agents  with  this  rifle.  The 
FBI  suppressed  laboratory  documents  showing  the  contrary.  Hodge  was 
promoted  to  head  the  Firearms  Section  of  the  FBI  Lab. 

FBI  documents  obtained  years  later  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
revealed  the  FBI  lab  was  able  to  do  a firing  pin  test,  did  such  a test, 
and  concluded  the  weapon  had  not  fired  any  of  the  like  caliber  casings 
found  at  the  scene.  "Recovered  .223  caliber  Colt  rifle  ...  contains 
different  firing  pin  than  that  in  rifle  used  at  RESMURS  scene." 

Confronted  with  such  evidence,  government  prosecutors  argued  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  that  it  never  tried  to  prosecute  Peltier  as  the  killer, 
but  merely  as  an  aider  and  abettor.  The  Appellate  Court  found  the 
suppressed  documents  "cast  a strong  doubt  on  the  government's  case"  and 
might  have  resulted  in  an  acquittal.  Yet  somehow,  it  was  still  not  enough 
for  a new  trial. 

I have  been  a criminal  defense  attorney  here  for  over  25  years.  One  of 
my  clients  since  1975  has  been  Leonard  Peltier.  Contrary  to  Domin,  my 
early  experiences  included  the  fear  in  eyes  of  children  and  their  parents 
as  night  came,  bullet  holes  in  people,  homes,  and  cars,  funerals  for  some 
victims  of  the  violence  that  plagued  the  reservation  during  that  period. 
Most  of  the  victims  were  men,  women,  and  children  who  were  members, 
relatives,  or  friends  of  members  of  the  American  Indian  Movement.  The  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in  its  Duly  9,  1975,  report  expressed  concern 
that  "many  reservation  residents"  felt  "little  has  been  done  to  solve  the 
numerous  murders  on  the  reservation." 

There  was  a war  going  on.  The  evidence  shows  the  FBI  were  partisans  in 
this  conflict.  This  is  not  a myth,  but  on  the  record  in  the  few  court 
proceedings  where  proof  was  allowed,  with  significant  additional  evidence 
long  awaiting  congressional  inquiry. 

Most  significantly,  evidence  of  the  climate  of  fear  and  terror  on  Pine 
Ridge  convinced  an  all-White,  conservative  jury  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
that  two  of  Peltier's  co-defendants,  Darelle  Butler  and  Robert  Robideau, 
were  not  guilt  of  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  deaths  of  the  agents.  An  FBI 
analysis  of  the  acquittals  noted  comments  of  the  jury  foreman:  "While  it 
was  shown  . . . the  defendants  were  firing  guns  in  the  direction  of  the 
agents,  it  was  held  . . . not  excessive  in  the  heat  of  passion  ...  An 
important  facet  was  ...  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  violence  existed  . . . and 
that  the  defendants  arguably  could  have  been  shooting  in  self-defense." 
Peltier  was  not  permitted  by  a different  judge  to  present  the  same 
evidence  in  his  defense  at  trial. 

U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Gerald  Heaney,  well-familiar  with  the 
evidence  has  recommended  executive  clemency  since  1991. 

As  his  first  reason  for  the  propriety  of  clemency.  Judge  Heaney  wrote: 
"Instead  of  carefully  considering  the  legitimate  grievances  of  the  Native 
Americans,  the  response  was  essentially  a military  one  which  culminated  in 
a deadly  firefight  on  June  26,  1975."  His  second  reason  was  "the  United 
States  government  must  share  the  responsibility  with  the  Native  Americans 
for  the  June  26  firefight." 

The  FBI  claims  executive  clemency  would  "signal  disrespect"  for  law 
enforcement.  Former  FBI  agent  and  32-year  Congressman  Don  Edwards,  sees  it 


differently.  Congressman  Edwards  took  a personal  look  at  the  Peltier  case 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights. 

As  expressed  in  a Dec.  14  written  statement:  "Granting  clemency  to  Mr. 

Peltier  should  not  be  viewed  as  expressing  any  disrespect  for  the  current 
agents  or  leadership  of  the  FBI,  nor  would  it  represent  any  condoning  of 
the  killings  . . . 

Instead,  clemency  . . . would  recognize  past  wrongdoing  and  the 
undermining  of  the  government's  case  since  trial  ...  It  would  serve  as  a 
crucial  step  in  the  reconciliation  and  healing  between  the  U.S.  Government 
and  Native  Americans." 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  in  a Dec.  2 editorial  ("Leonard  Peltier  - Bid 
for  clemency  deserves  favor")  cited  the  "war  zones"  existing  on  the 
reservation  in  the  mid-1970s  and  wrote:  "If  Clinton  concludes  Peltier  did 
exactly  what  the  prosecutors  said  he  did  . . . there  is  still  a credible 
case  to  be  made  for  clemency.  And  if  he  concludes,  as  so  many  others  have 
done,  that  the  government  exaggerated  Peltier's  culpability,  that  case 
becomes  compelling." 
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Peltier:  A Tug-o-War  for  Freedom 
By  Ruth  Steinberger 

As  the  close  of  this  Presidency  draws  near,  friends  and  supporters  of 
Leonard  Peltier's  have  launched  a high  profile,  international  campaign  to 
gain  clemency  for  Peltier.  Action  on  behalf  of  Peltier  by  President-elect 
George  Bush  is  unlikely,  and  supporters  have  set  their  sights  on  this  time 
period  to  try  to  gain  Peltier's  freedom. 

Supporters  of  the  drive  to  gain  freedom  for  the  Native  American  activist 
include  numerous  Tribes,  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 

Amnesty  International,  the  European  Parliament,  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu, 
Former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  National  Lawyers  Guild,  National 
Association  of  Criminal  Defense  Lawyers,  Vine  Deloria,  Sherman  Alexie,  The 
Rev.  lessie  lackson,  Nelson  Mandela  and  many  more. 

Now  serving  his  24th  year  in  the  Federal  Penitentiary  at  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  for  the  shooting  deaths  of  two  FBI  agents,  lack  Coler  and  Ron 
Williams,  Peltier  maintains  his  innocence  in  the  deaths.  Three  other 
adults  were  indicted  in  connection  with  the  shootout.  Tried  a year  before 
Peltier's  trial,  they  were  acquitted  on  the  grounds  that  they  acted  in 
self-defense. 

Recently,  in  an  unprecedented  move,  the  FBI  placed  full-page  ads  in 
national  newspapers  including  USA  Today,  to  try  to  persuade  the  public 
that  Peltier  is  guilty  and  should  remain  in  prison. 

On  Friday,  December  15,  2000,  a group  of  current  FBI  agents,  along  with 
retired  agents  and  families  and  friends  of  the  slain  men,  picketed  the 
White  House  to  let  President  Clinton  know  their  strong  opposition  to 
Peltier's  release.  Picketers  carried  posters  depicting  photos  of  the  slain 
agents,  urging  that  the  President  reject  calls  for  clemency  by  Peltier's 
supporters . 

A Native  American,  Doe  Killsright  Stuntz,  was  also  killed  during  the 
shootout  of  Dune  26,  1975.  His  death  was  never  investigated.  Given  the 
documented  history  of  violence  against  the  traditional  communities, 
violence  that  ultimately  escalated  into  the  shootout  after  repeated  calls 


for  investigation  oven  the  course  of  many  years,  the  emotional  angle  used 
by  the  FBI  remains  hollow. 

Calling  Peltier  a,  "Cold  blooded  killer",  FBI  Special  Agent  Dohn  Sennett, 
president  of  the  FBI  Agents  Association,  said,  "Leonard  Peltier  is  not  at 
all  worthy  of  that  kind  of  consideration." 

Earlier,  FBI  Director  Louie  Freeh  wrote  President  Clinton  strongly 
urging  him  to  reject  clemency  for  Peltier,  stating  that  clemency  would, 
'signal  disrespect1  for  law  enforcement  and  for  the  American  people. 

When  contacted  by  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  the  FBI  had  no  comment  on  the 
matter,  and  referred  to  the  demonstration  of  Friday,  December  15.  They 
referred  Oklahoma  Indian  Times  to  the  Department  of  Dustice,  who  told 
Oklahoma  Indian  Times  they  had  no  comment  on  the  matter. 

The  shootout  on  Dune  26,  1975,  occurred  after  lengthy  political  disputes 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  left  numerous  people 
dead  and  an  atmosphere  that  many  describe  as  a "reign  of  terror" 
throughout  the  reservation.  Much  of  the  violence  has  been  attributed  to 
the  tribal  police  force  under  Tribal  Chairman  Dick  Wilson.  The  tribal 
police  had  allegedly  been  involved  in  beatings,  disappearances,  and  the 
arson  of  homes  and  killings  of  people  who  opposed  Wilson. 

Ultimately,  the  continued  violence  against  those  who  opposed  Wilson 
would  result  in  a spontaneous  occupation  of  Wounded  Knee,  South  Dakota,  by 
over  300  traditional  Lakota  along  with  friends  and  supporters,  to  demand 
full  investigation  into  the  situation  they  faced. 

Many  of  the  disputes  preceding  the  occupation  of  Wounded  Knee  in  1973 
pitted  traditional  members  of  the  community  against  supporters  of  Wilson, 
who  saw  potential  profit  motives  in  uranium  mining  and  other  ventures. 

Many  traditional  members  felt  Wilson's  activities  seriously  compromised 
the  land  as  well  as  traditional  values,  and  those  who  opposed  Wilson  were 
concerned  for  their  safety  as  the  violence  directed  toward  them  escalated. 

Documentation  from  that  time  reveals  that  the  FBI  provided  arms  to  Dick 
Wilson's  'Guardians  of  the  Oglala  Nation'  (GOONS),  contributing  to  the 
escalating  violence,  abuse,  deaths  and  disappearances  on  the  reservation. 

Estimates  reveal  that  as  many  as  20,000  rounds  of  ammunition  were  fired 
into  the  village  during  the  occupation,  yet  a negotiator  acknowledged  that 
the  FBI  with  Wilson  that  promised  protection  from  prosecution  for  his 
GOON's  if  they  violated  the  law  had  reached  an  agreement. 

Following  an  agreement  reached  on  April  5,  1973,  a Wounded  Knee 
delegation  would  submit  to  arrest,  post  bond  and  go  to  Washington,  DC,  for 
discussions  on  the  situation.  Russell  Means,  Leonard  Crow  Dog  and  Chief 
Tom  Bad  Cob  traveled  to  Washington,  DC,  but  once  the  men  arrived  there, 
the  government  refused  to  initiate  the  promised  discussions  with  them. 

Opposition  to  Wilson's  policies  came  from  many  residents  of  the 
reservation.  Ultimately  fearful  of  the  continued,  unresolved  violence,  AIM 
was  asked  by  residents  to  send  members  to  help  protect  activists  who 
feared  the  ever  increasing  reprisals  which  now  included  homes  being  burned, 
cars  run  off  the  road,  drive-by  shootings  and  murders. 

In  May  1975,  a group  of  AIM  members  including  Peltier  arrived  at  the 
Dumping  Bull  Ranch  on  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  and  set  up  camp  there. 
An  FBI  memo,  dated  Dune  1975,  referred  to  a potential  need  for  military 
assault  forces  to  deal  with  AIM  members. 

Paul  DeMain,  Owner  of  News  From  Indian  Country,  said,  "The  original 
events  leading  up  to  Wounded  Knee,  in  1973,  occurred  in  1972  with  the 
occupation  of  the  BIA  after  the  Trail  of  Broken  Treaties."  DeMain 
continued,  "After  Viet  Nam,  the  CIA,  US  Army,  and  other  federal  agencies... 
were  experimenting  with  the  idea  you  don't  send  in  US  troops  to  fight  the 
war,  and  Wounded  Knee  was  a prime  example  of  this.  What  you  do  instead  is 
you  give  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  opposition  and  you  look  the 
other  way  in  the  face  of  civil  rights  violations.  That's  why  Leonard  was 
there,  the  elders  wanted  protection." 

Documentation  from  that  time  reveals  that  the  FBI  provided  arms  to  Dick 
Wilson's  'Guardians  of  the  Oglala  Nation'  (GOONS),  contributing  to  the 
escalating  violence. 

On  Dune  26,  1975,  the  FBI  entered  the  Dumping  Bull  property,  allegedly 
following  a pick  up  truck  that  allegedly  carried  a person  suspected  of 
stealing  a pair  of  boots.  The  ensuing  firefight  left  one  AIM  member.  Doe 


Stunts,  along  with  Agents  Colen  and  Williams,  dead. 

lean  Anne  Day,  a friend  of  Peltier's  and  a member  of  the  Ho-Chunk  Nation 
traveled  with  Peltier  to  Pine  Ridge  during  that  summer.  Day  told  Oklahoma 
Indian  Times  that,  "For  many  people  it  truly  was  a reign  of  terror.  Many 
traditional  people  could  truly  not  move  around  freely  because  of  Wilson's 
police.  Sadly,  had  the  US  Government  done  what  was  promised  following  the 
situation  at  Wounded  Knee  in  1973,  this  never  would  have  occurred."  Day 
referred  to  the  promises  for  investigations  into  the  wrongdoing,  threats 
and  intimidation  and  killings  still  occurring  when  AIM  entered  the 
situation  in  1975. 

Day  concluded,  "This  also  needed  to  include  investigation  into  the 
allegations  of  financial  fraud  and  abuse  of  power... none  of  this  was 
done. " 

Peltier  fled  to  Canada.  On  December  16,  1976,  he  was  extradited  back  to 
the  US  based  upon  documents  that  included  testimony  that  was  to  later 
prove  false  and  was  to  have  been  produced  by  FBI  threats  made  against  the 
witness,  a mentally  ill  woman  named  Myrtle  Poor  Bear. 

Poor  Bear's  original  testimony  included  statements  that  she  had  been 
Peltier's  girlfriend  at  the  time  of  the  shootout  and  that  she  witnessed 
the  events  of  Dune  26,  1975.  Ultimately,  she  explained  that  her  testimony 
was  produced  under  threats  made  against  her  by  FBI  agents.  Poor  Bear  then 
explained  that  she  never  knew  Peltier  personally,  and  that  she  was  not 
present  at  the  Dumping  Bull  Ranch  during  the  shootout.  Though  Poor  Bear's 
testimony  against  Peltier  was  used  to  extradite  him,  she  was  not  permitted 
to  testify  in  court  later  that  she  had  given  that  testimony  under  threats. 

In  March  1977,  Peltier's  trial  began  in  Fargo,  ND.  The  trial  was  riddled 
with  contradictions,  testimony  was  not  allowed  in  which  two  witnesses 
stated  that  their  testimony  had  been  coerced  by  threats  from  FBI  agents. 

The  presiding  Dudge  was  changed,  so  that  the  Dudge  who  heard  the 
original  trial  a year  earlier  that  ended  in  acquittal  would  not  preside 
over  Peltier's  trial.  From  the  outset,  Dudge  Benson  ruled  that  evidence 
would  be  limited  to  the  events  of  Dune  26,  1975,  leaving  out  the 
historical  violence  at  Pine  Ridge  leading  up  to  the  shootout,  as  well  as 
excluding  important  information  from  the  earlier  trial  that  resulted  in 
acquittal  of  Peltier's  original  co  defendants.  This  prevented  the  defense 
from  bringing  up  glaring  inconsistencies  in  testimony  that  was  offered  in 
the  two  trials. 

In  1981  extensive  documents  released  through  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  revealed  information  that  cast  serious  doubts  concerning  Peltier's 
guilt,  and  which  also  revealed  very  serious  flaws  in  the  way  the  case 
against  Peltier  was  pursued. 

During  Peltier's  trial,  the  FBI  ballistics  expert  stated  that  the  rifle 
that  had  allegedly  belonged  to  Peltier  had  been  damaged  in  a fire.  Fie 
testified  that  the  most  accurate  ballistics  test,  the  firing  pin  test, 
could  not  be  performed.  Instead,  the  FBI  expert  claimed  to  have  performed 
a less  precise  test,  finding  that  the  bullet  casing  found  near  the  bodies 
had  matched  the  weapon.  Among  the  documents  later  uncovered  through  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  was  the  complete  ballistics  file  of  the  FBI 
expert.  Fie  had  indeed  been  able  to  perform  the  more  precise  test,  and  in 
doing  so  had  concluded  that  the  bullet  could  not  have  been  fired  from  the 
rifle  in  question.  There  had  been  a decision  made  to  conceal  that  report 
from  the  defense. 

Demand  for  a new  trial  was  repeatedly  denied  on  the  basis  of 
technicalities . 

In  October  1985,  US  Prosecutor  Lynn  Crooks  said,  "We  tried  the  case  with 
the  facts  available.  The  facts  available  did  not  give  us  direct  evidence 
as  to  who  did  the  coup  de  grace.  They  simply  didn't....  We  argued 
inferences  and  we  certainly  argued  them  strongly.  But  that's  not  the  same 
as  saying  that  we  had  direct  evidence  by  any  one  witness  that  Mr.  Peltier 
was  the  one  that  squeezed  off  the  final  rounds."  Crooks  admitted  there  was 
no  evidence  directly  tying  Peltier  to  anything  besides  'aiding  and 
abetting'  by  virtue  of  his  presence  there  that  day. 

Dudge  Gerald  Heaney  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  wrote  the 
court  opinion  against  granting  Peltier  a retrial.  However,  in  1991,  Dudge 
Heaney  wrote  a letter  calling  for  clemency  in  Peltier's  case.  In  the 


letter,  Heaney  cites  a careful  study  of  the  trial  of  Peltier's  co- 
defendants along  with  numerous  other  factors.  His  letter  says,  'The  FBI 
used  improper  tactics  in  extraditing  Peltier  from  Canada  and  in  otherwise 
investigating  and  trying  the  Peltier  case.1  The  letter  says,  'While  the 
government's  role  in  escalating  the  conflict  into  a firefight  cannot  serve 
as  a legal  justification  for  the  killing  of  the  FBI  agents  at  short  range, 
it  can  properly  be  considered  as  a mitigating  circumstance. ' 

While  the  FBI  Agents  Association  has  said  that  clemency  for  Peltier 
would  be  unfair  to  the  families  of  the  agents  who  died,  the  Leonard 
Peltier  Defense  Committee  feels  that  it  is  wrong  to  imprison  a man  based 
on  an  emotional  argument  while  ample  evidence  exists  which  they  believe 
highlights  Peltier's  claims  of  innocence. 

Bruce  Ellison,  Attorney  for  Leonard  Peltier  spoke  with  Oklahoma  Indian 
Times.  Ellison  explained,  "Clearly,  the  FBI  is  pulling  out  all  stops 
because  if  Peltier  is  granted  clemency,  it  gives  credence  to  the  call  for 
a full  scale  investigation  that  has  gone  unheeded  for  twenty  five  years. 
They  just  want  to  shut  this  down  and  make  it  go  away.  The  first  calls  for 
a congressional  investigation  of  wrongdoing  came  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
US  Civil  Rights  Commission,  Arthur  Fleming,  in  1975." 

Commenting  on  the  current  campaign  for  clemency  for  Peltier,  Paul  DeMain 
said,  "I  think  most  people  believe  that  it's  a time  to  help  heal  the 
wounds  of  that  time." 

The  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee  is  asking  that  supporters  call  the 
White  House  at  (202)  456-1111  to  encourage  President  Clinton  to  grant 
clemency  and  allow  the  wounds  to  begin  to  heal  from  this  painful  chapter. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Activist's  release  sought  before  Bush  takes  office 
By  Michelle  Melendez 
Star-Telegram  Staff  Writer 

FORT  WORTH  --  American  Indians  in  Texas  are  hoping  that  Leonard  Peltier, 
the  activist  imprisoned  since  1975  for  the  deaths  of  two  FBI  agents,  will 
still  be  granted  executive  clemency  before  President  Clinton  leaves  office. 

Peltier  was  not  among  three  people  released  before  Christmas  and  that 
has  some  supporters  worried  that  his  chance  for  freedom  will  slip  away 
when  Gov.  George  W.  Bush  becomes  president. 

"If  it  doesn't  happen  before  Ian.  20,  it's  not  going  to  happen,"  said 
Lawrence  Sampson,  director  of  the  southeast  Texas  chapter  of  the  American 
Indian  Movement  in  Houston.  "Bush  and  Republicans  in  general  are  anti- 
Indian  and  woefully  uninformed  on  Indian  law." 

Representatives  for  Bush  and  Clinton  could  not  be  reached  to  comment 
Friday. 

Peltier,  a leader  of  the  American  Indian  Movement,  was  convicted  of 
murder  and  sentenced  to  two  consecutive  life  terms.  He  has  denied  shooting 
agents  lack  Coler  and  Ron  Williams  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota,  but  has  lost  all  appeals. 

Peltier,  56,  is  Anishinabe-Lakota . He  has  diabetes,  high  blood  pressure 
and  heart  disease,  and  is  being  held  in  Leavenworth  Federal  Prison  in 
Kansas . 

The  FBI  has  opposed  clemency,  going  as  far  as  staging  a highly  unusual 
public  protest  last  month  in  front  of  the  White  House  and  placing  ads  in 
major  newspapers  condemning  Peltier  as  a cold-blooded  killer. 

To  his  supporters,  Peltier  has  become  a martyr  and  symbol  of  all 
oppressed  indigenous  people. 

"He  was  railroaded.  A scapegoat,"  said  Lillie  Redbird  Stewart,  a 
Cherokee  who  lives  in  Denton.  "He  comes  from  a warrior  tradition.  He  was 
standing  up  for  his  people." 


Many  have  compared  his  case  to  that  of  Geronimo  Pratt,  a leader  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party  who  was  released  from  prison  in  1999  after  27  years.  A 
judge  overturned  his  murder  conviction  after  finding  that  the  FBI 
falsified  evidence. 

Peltier's  defense  committee  has  organized  an  international  clemency 
campaign  with  support  from  Amnesty  International,  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
laureate  Rigoberta  Menchu,  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu,  the  Dalai  Lama  and 
other  human  rights  activists. 

Texas  supporters  have  also  participated. 

"We've  been  making  phone  calls,  sending  faxes  and  letters  to  the  White 
House.  As  grassroots  activists,  we've  really  stepped  it  up,"  said  Sampson, 
whose  AIM  chapter  includes  the  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas  areas. 

In  1975,  the  movement's  members  were  camped  on  the  reservation  during  a 
three-year  conflict  between  traditional  tribal  members  and  those  who 
supported  U.S.  government-  backed  tribal  Chairman  Dick  Wilson.  The 
movement  and  the  traditionalists  believed  that  Wilson  was  corrupt  and  that 
he  was  helping  mining  companies  acquire  Indian  land  and  mineral  rights. 

The  FBI  said  the  agents  entered  the  reservation  in  pursuit  of  a robbery 
suspect.  About  100  yards  from  the  movement's  camp,  a shootout  erupted  in 
which  the  agents  were  wounded  and  an  Indian  activist  was  killed. 

The  agents  were  later  fatally  shot  at  point  blank  range. 

Four  men  were  tried  separately  for  the  killings.  All  but  Peltier  were 
acquitted,  two  on  the  basis  of  self-defense. 

In  Peltier's  trial,  prosecutors  called  three  young  men  to  testify  that 
they  saw  Peltier  and  two  other  members  of  the  movement  at  the  crime  scene 
after  the  agents'  deaths.  An  expert  witness  also  testified  that  one  type 
of  ballistics  test  showed  that  Peltier's  rifle  and  a casing  found  near  the 
agents'  car  matched. 

Defense  attorneys  say  that  the  young  men  were  coerced,  and  that  the 
ballistics  expert  had  lied. 

The  8th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  in  1985  that  Peltier  had 
been  illegally  extradited  from  Canada,  that  government  witnesses  had  lied 
and  that  prosecutors  withheld  results  of  a more  reliable  ballistics  test 
that  could  have  exonerated  Peltier.  Still,  his  conviction  was  not  reversed 
and  no  new  trial  was  granted. 

Stewart,  who  is  acting  vice  president  of  Thunder  Alliance  in  Euless, 
said  she  hopes  that  Clinton  and  others  will  re-  examine  the  case. 

If  Peltier  were  released,  the  Indian  community  would  most  likely  recruit 
him  to  counsel  youth,  said  Verwyn  "Lou"  Nevaquaya,  a Comanche  elder  living 
in  Dallas. 

She  said  that  Peltier's  release  would  be  a good  gesture,  but  would  in  no 
way  end  the  American  Indian  community's  struggle  for  self-determination. 

Many  tribes  seek  the  return  of  land  and  sacred  objects  and  reinstatement 
of  rights. 

"The  warpath  we  have  is  always  going  to  continue  for  many  generations. 

The  end  of  discrimination  --  you  and  I won't  see  it,"  Nevaquaya  said. 

Michelle  Melendez,  (817)  390-7541 

send  comments  to  mmelendez@star-telegram.com 

Copyright  c.  2001  Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  15  lanuary  2001  20:55:07  -0530 

From:  "lanet  Smith"  <jansatlcom.net@mindspring.com> 

Sub j : Prisoners'  Pen  Pal  List 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 

The  following  is  a portion  of  the  list  of  Native  American  Prisoners 
incarcerated  in  prisons  throughout  the  United  States.  The  full  list 
is  found  at  the  Native  Prisoners  Pen  Pal  list  the  following  web  site: 
http://www.geocities.com/CapitolHill/9118/penpal.html.  The  list  is 
compiled  from  contributions  by  Wotanging  Ikche  readers,  other  friends  and 
from  Laura  Brooks'  research  on  Native  American  Spiritual  Freedom  in  Prison. 


If  you  know  of  a Native  prisoner  who  would  like  to  be  included  here,  please 
e-mail  lanet  Smith  at  jansatlcom.net@mindspring.com.  My  thanks  to  Laura 
Brooks  for  giving  this  list  a home  on  the  web. 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Found  this  request  on  the  IronNatives  e-mail  list  (web  site: 
http: //www. egroups . com/group/iron natives) 

Date:  Sat  Nov  18,  2000  1:35pm 
From:  <klonestar@w. . . > 

Sub j : help  requested-books  needed 

Hello  everyone, 

I write  this  to  ask  of  anyone  who  may  have  resources  available  to  send 
books  for  a newly  opened  correctional  facility.  Many  brothers  were 
transferred  here  and  nothing  was  allowed  to  be 
taken  with  them. 

They  are  requesting  mostly  books  that  might  be  of  a spiritual  nature. 
There  are  many  different  nations  represented  so  any  books  would  be  greatly 
appreciated . 

The  books  need  not  be  new,  but  no  metal  or  plastic  spiral  type  bindings 
are  allowed. 

A prayer  circle  is  being  formed,  but  the  brothers  have  no  good  reading 
material  at  all.  The  library  is  pretty  much  an  empty  room  at  this  time. 

Any  assistance  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Please  send  to: 

Ken  Iordan 

128  Valley  View  Rd. 

North  Conway,  NH  03860 

Please  feel  free  to  redistribute  this  appeal  as  necessary! 

Mvto, 

Ken 


New!  Native  American  Prisoners'  Penpal  Network: 

http: //members .tripod . com/~foltz . k/ pages/ atlantahome . html 

Right  now,  it  contains  applications  submitted  by  native  inmates  of  the  USP 

Atlanta  federal  prison  with  the  high  hopes  of  obtaining  pen  pals  and 

communication  with  the  outside  world.  Most,  if  not  all,  these  men,  are 

incarcerated  very  far  from  home,  isolated,  and  away  from  their  families 

and  contact. 

Remember,  when  contacting  an  inmate,  if  you  want  to  send  something  to  them, 
make  sure  ahead  of  time  what  can  and  cannot  be  sent.  Items  such  as  money, 
stamps,  tobacco,  sage,  etc.  cannot.  Some  items  have  to  be  designated  for 
group  use  rather  than  individual,  so  please  be  sure  to  check  ahead  of  time. 

Keep  them  in  your  prayers  and  let  them  know  they  are  NOT  forgotten, 
lanet  Smith 

Yufala  Star  Clan  of  the  Muskogee  Creek 
Owlstar  Trading  Post  --  www.owlstar.com 


Please  especially  remember  - this  is  the  "Year  of  Leonard". 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Dear  lanet, 

Eddie  Hatcher  was  moved  from  Central  Prison  in  North  Carolina  to  a county 
jail.  His  new  address  is: 

Eddie  Hatcher,  Robeson  County  lail,122  Legend  Road,  Lumberton,  NC  28358. 
Thanks, 

Marsha  Shaiman 

On  Indian  Land,  PO  Box  2104,  Seattle  WA  98111 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 

Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 

- — "RE:  History:  Carlisle  Indian  School" 

Date:  Sun,  17  Dec  2000  23:26:33  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix. net> 

Sub  j : History:  Carlisle  - THE  INDIAN  HELPER,  November  11,  1887 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

[Warning:  just  as  with  last  week's  HELPER,  this  issue  contains  language 
that  may  particularly  offensive  in  its  depiction  of  Pawnee  life.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  CARLISLE,  PA. 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  1887  NO.  14 


WORK  WHILE  YOU  WORK. 

Work  while  you  work. 

And  play  while  you  play; 

That  is  the  way 
To  be  cheerful  and  gay. 

All  that  you  do. 

Do  with  your  might; 

Things  done  by  halves 
Are  never  done  right. 

One  thing  at  once. 

And  that  done  well. 

Is  a very  good  rule. 

As  many  can  tell. 

Moments  are  useless. 
Trifled  away; 

Work  while  you  work. 

And  play  while  you  play. 

- [Selected . 


A PAWNEE  MEDICINE-DANCE. 

"Here  we  are  Auntie;  already  for  the  Pawnee  medicine,"  cried  the  same 
half  dozen  little  folks  spoken  of  by  Aunt  Martha  last  week.  They  were  on 
their  way  home  from  school  and  could  not  go  by  the  house  without  hearing 
the  promised  story. 

"Have  you  all  had  good  lessons?"  asked  dear  old  Auntie  as  she  looked 
over  her  spectacles. 

"Yes,  every  one  of  us." 

"Then  you  deserve  a story.  Dust  sit  down  and  I will  do  my  best." 

"Good!  Good!  Here  is  a stool  for  you  Mary,"  said  Dohnnie  as  he  seated 
himself  on  the  floor  by  his  sister's  side,  while  all  the  others  stood  or 
knelt  around  Aunt  Martha's  chair. 

"How  many  of  you  remember  the  picture  of  the  Indian  lodge  that  I 
showed  you  last  week?" 

"I  do!  I do!"  and  every  hand  went  up  as  quickly  as  if  they  had  been  in 
school  and  the  teacher  had  asked  a question  they  knew  well  how  to 
answer. 

"The  dances  are  held  inside  of  those  lodges,"  continued  Auntie,  "and 
the  medicine  I was  invited  to  attend  came  at  night." 

"Did  you  go  alone?" 

"No,  two  of  the  Agency  ladies  and  my  brother  went  with  me  to  the 
dance.  The  Indian  doctor  who  invited  us  told  us  to  come  early,  so  when 


we  heard  the  old  Indian  crier  from  the  top  of  the  lodge  call  out  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  saw  the  people  running  to  get  in  the  medicine  lodge  we 
walked  very  fast  and  worked  our  way  through  the  crowd  of  Indian  men  who 
were  standing  in  and  about  the  long  entry." 

"Were  the  Indian  men  polite  when  they  saw  you  coming,  and  did  they 
stand  aside  and  let  you  pass  easily?" 

"Some  of  them  were  polite,  my  dears,  but  others  of  them  I am  sorry  to 
say  looked  angrily  at  us  and  would  not  move." 

"Didn't  that  make  you  feel  badly.  Auntie?" 

"Yes,  a little,  but  as  we  were  invited,  we  felt  that  we  had  a right 
there,  so  we  shoved  by  the  angry  looking  men  and  found  inside  of  the 
lodge  soft  cushions  reserved  for  us,  and  a kind  old  Indian  told  us  where 
to  sit." 

"Were  they  nice  clean  cushions.  Auntie?" 

"Oh,  no,  my  pets,  the  cushions  looked  too  dirty  to  sit  upon,  but  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do.  We  felt  obliged  to  sit  on  them  when  the  Indians 
had  been  so  kind  as  to  reserve  them  for  us." 

"Of  course,  you  had  to.  But  what  next.  Auntie?" 

"I  wish  I could  picture  the  inside  of  that  lodge  as  I saw  it.  There 
was  a bright  fire  burning  in  the  center,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
horrid  looking  creatures  seated  in  a half-circle  back  from  the  fire 
about  six  feet.  The  glare  of  the  red  light  on  their  painted  forms  made 
them  look  like  demons." 

"What  *were*  they.  Auntie?" 

"The  dancers,  dear!  The  Indian  doctors!" 

"Why  did  they  look  so  horridly?" 

"Because  they  made  themselves  look  so  by  painting  their  faces  and 
naked  bodies  in  bright  colors.  On  their  heads  some  of  them  wore  the 
heads  of  animals.  One  of  the  doctors  had  small  white  feathers  all  over 
the  top  of  his  head  and  others  wore  the  ears  and  tails  and  horns  of  wild 
beasts.  Some  had  bears'  claws  around  their  necks,  white  deer  hoofs  and 
elk 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 

(Five  cents  extra  for  every  change  of  address 
after  once  in  the  galley.) 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class 
mail  matter. 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 

EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


The  November  Morning  Star  which  will  be  printed  next  week  is  an 
interesting  number. 


"Success  is  good  medicine,"  says  a lady  principal  of  one  of  the 
leading  public  schools  of  Philadelphia. 


Glad  to  see  a young  man  refuse  to  take  money  from  a gentleman  whom  he 
had  been  showing  around  the  grounds  the  other  day.  There  is  manliness  in 
that . 


Minnie  Swallow  Bear,  in  a letter  this  week,  says  she  is  still  busy  at 


work  in  the  Arapahoe  School  Laundry,  Darlington,  I.T.  The  girls  in  that 
school  are  mostly  small. 


Annie  Menaul  wrote  to  a friend  at  Carlisle,  this  week  from  Laguna,  New 
Mexico.  She  says  she  is  house-keeping  for  her  mother,  and  helping  Mrs. 
Menaul  teach  a day  school.  She  often  thinks  of  her  Carlisle  friends  and 
sometimes  feels  lonely  there. 


In  a letter  from  Thomas  Rester,  now  at  Pawnee  Agency,  I.T.,  we  see 
that  in  the  boarding-school  there,  the  government  is  employing  as 
helpers,  returned  students  from  Haskell  Institute,  Chilocco,  and 
Carlisle.  Thomas  is  teaching,  and  Abram  Platt  is  employed  as  carpenter. 
They  get  along  well,  he  says. 


Boys  and  girls!  Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  a little  paper  called  Our 
Forest  Children  printed  at  an  Indian  School,  away  up  in  Canada,  by  Rev 
E.  F.  Wilson,  Principal  of  the  Shingwauk  Home?  It  is  only  ten  cents  a 
year,  and  Dr.  Given  is  getting  up  a club.  Give  him  your  name  and  ten 
cents  and  let  us  keep  up  a brotherly  feeling  between  the  two  schools. 


"Remember,  December." 

On  a Saturday  eve  in  September 
We  were  cautioned  to  try  and  remember 
Our  tongue  to  restrain 
And  from  Indian  refrain. 

So  we'd  have  a good  time  in  December. 

So  my  dear  boys  and  girls,  every  member 
Of  this  school  through  the  month  of  November 

And  old  Xmas  month,  too. 

Try  your  duty  to  do. 

Don't  forget;  but  remember!  December!" 


There  have  been  a number  of  papers  handed  in,  in  regard  to  the 
question,  "Is  it  right  for  the  Government  to  stop  the  teaching  of  the 
Indian  languages  in  Indian  schools?"  Dennison  Wheelock  had  the  best 
article  and  therefore  won  the  prize  of  one  dollar.  His  paper  will  be 
printed  in  our  next  HELPER.  There  were  none  taking  the  side  that  the 
Government  is  not  right.  Extracts  from  the  Indian  boys'  speeches  of 
Friday  evening  covering  both  sides  of  the  question  will  be  printed  in 
the  December  Morning  Star.  We  regret  that  we  haven't  space  in  the 
November  number  for  them. 


The  catch  which  holds  the  chase  in  place  on  our  Universal  press  broke 
last  Thursday  night,  letting  the  whole  INDIAN  HELPER  form  fall  between 
the  platen  and  bed  of  the  press,  while  running  at  full  speed.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  heavy  iron  chase  in  which  the  type  was  locked 
snapped  in  two.  Four  important  pieces  of  the  press  were  broken  and  lots 
of  pi  made,  all  in  a minute.  It  wasn't  pot-pie  that  time,  but  wash-basin 
pi.  It  is  all  set  up  now,  however,  and  we  trust  the  press  can  be  fixed 
without  a great  deal  of  expense. 


The  public  debate  given  by  the  Indian  Union  Club,  last  Friday  evening, 
was  a success  in  every  particular.  The  boys  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  question,  "Resolved"  That  all  Indian  education  be  taught  only  in 
English,  "and  discussed  it  vigorously.  If  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  had 
any  criticism  to  make  it  would  be  only  in  regard  to  the  manner  of 
delivery.  If  the  boys  spoke  in  a more  natural  tone  of  voice.  Instead  of 
such  a strained  effort  to  ape  the  stump-speech  orator  it  would  perhaps 
be  better  for  them.  The  principal  speakers  were  Levi  Levering  and  Percy 
Zedoka,  on  the  affirmative;  Frank  lannies  and  Harry  Raven,  on  the 
negative.  Both  sides  advanced  good  argument.  After  the  debate  was  open 
to  the  house,  a number  of  the  boys  spoke,  the  best  of  which  were  Paul 
Boynton,  on  the  affirmative,  and  Kish  Hawkins,  on  the  negative. 


We  live  to  learn  to  learn  to  live. 


Hope  the  boys  do  not  play  marbles  for  keeps. 


When  will  the  Girls'  Literary  Society  give  us  a public  entertainment? 


Another  grand  good  talk  Saturday  night,  at  English-speaking  meeting. 


Kate  I.  Kinshone  and  Eunice  Sose,  the  little  Apache  babies  are 
beauties . 


The  boys  are  still  buying  books  occasionally  for  personal  use  in  the 
way  of  study  and  solid  reading. 


The  boys  of  one  of  the  tables  complain  that  the  knives  and  forks  are 
very  badly  washed.  Girls!  Girls!  That  doesn't  sound  well. 


Compositions  are  the  order  of  the  day,  now,  twice  a month  in  school. 
There  is  no  better  work  in  the  world  to  help  the  mind  grow. 


The  new  gymnasium  tin  roof  is  having  the  regulation  red  and  orange 
stripes  put  on  the  Indian  paint  boys.  It  shows  up  well. 


Our  good  friend  Rev.  Hesse  Young  is  going  to  take  the  whole  Carlisle 
school  on  a trip  through  Switzerland  and  Europe  tonight. 


Comanche,  Capt.  Pratt's  handsome  young  horse,  born  and  brought  up  at 
the  Carlisle  school,  took  the  ladies  to  ride,  on  Saturday  for  the  first, 
and  he  behaved  very  nicely.  He  doesn't  quite  like  a covered  bridge,  but 
will  soon  get  civilized  up  to  all  such  things. 


In  No.  10  school  room  a pane  of  glass  was  entirely  broken  out. 
Beneath  it  was  one  with  a little  bit  gone.  A boy  was  sent  over  to  put 
in  the  missing  pane,  instead  of  which  he  replaced  the  one  with  the 
little  piece  out  and  never  saw  the  other  though  just  above.  What  an 
observing  youth! 


Carlisle's  beloved  friend  Miss  Susan  Longstreth  and  her  sister  Mrs. 
Longstreth,  both  of  Philadelphia  paid  the  school  a very  acceptable 
visit,  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Miss  Longstreth  presented  the  large  boys  and 
girls  with  a lot  of  pretty  pictures  for  room  decorations,  for  which  they 
feel  very  grateful. 

The  outside  fence  is  getting  its  fall  coat  of  whitewash,  Indian  boys 
doing  the  work. 


That  was  tip-top  cake  Elizabeth  Blackmoon  made  for  tea  at  the  Givens' 
one  day  last  week. 


Christine  Showtemutsky,  Persis  Bighair,  Dohn  Davis  and  Frank  Turewy, 
came  in  from  the  country  this  week. 


The  boys  return  thanks  to  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  for  five  very  acceptable 
Christian  papers,  which  came  regularly  to  the  reading  room. 


The  racks  for  holding  the  chapel  singing  books  are  once  more  in  their 
old  places  on  the  backs  of  the  seats  instead  of  under.  That's  good. 


The  little  girl  who  said  the  other  day  while  playing  "Why,  I can  walk 
a hundred  miles,"  told  a big,  wrong  story.  The  Man-on-the-band-stand  is 
greatly  shocked  when  he  hears  nice  little  girls  or  boys  tell  wrong 
stories . 


Mr.  Abram  Vail,  of  Quakertown,  N.D.  in  whose  family  Persis  Bighair  has 
lived  and  made  an  excellent  record,  brought  Persis  home  on  Tuesday  and 


spent  the  night  with  us.  Mr.  Vail  is  one  of  New  Jersey's  prominent 
nurserymen . 


Miss  Crane  was  wishing  to  drill  three  of  her  Apache  girls  for 
exhibition.  Two  came;  the  third  did  not  put  in  an  appearance,  and  when 
the  teacher  asked  where  she  was,  one  of  them  said,  "She's  too  slow," 
then  pointing  to  her  tongue  said,  "This  no  good!  Don't  go!" 


How  nice  to  go  in  the  girls'  assembly  room  and  find  the  girls 
reading!  They  now  get  four  daily  papers  and  a number  of  weeklies  and 
monthlies.  Mr.  Campbell  has  promised  to  fix  conveniences  for  filing, 
and  the  girls  will  be  very  thankful  when  the  arrangement  is  complete. 


The  Man-on-the-band-stand  just  roared  with  laughter  when  he  saw  his 
chief  clerk  rush  for  the  door  yesterday  morning  and  three  printers  after 
her,  as  fast  as  they  could  run.  The  steam  engine  had  an 
"un-derstandable"  fit  and  made  a fearful  noise.  Charles  Wheelock  was 
cool  headed  and  soon  stopped  the  cause  of  danger. 


The  school  was  favored  with  a visit  from  Jos.  P.  Drewett,  of 
Westmoreland,  England  who  was  sent  by  the  Society  of  Friends  to  this 
country  as  a delegate  to  attend  the  Peace  Conference,  held  at  Richmond, 
Indiana,  recently.  Mr.  Drewett  was  greatly  interested  in  all  that  he 
saw  here  and  feels  that  he  shall  remember  the  Carlisle  school  as  one  of 
the  bright  spots  in  his  visit  to  this  country. 
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teeth  formed  part  of  their  ornaments.  Some  of  them  held  eagles'  wings 
before  the  eyes  to  keep  the  heat  of  the  fire  from  their  faces." 

"Do  women  go  to  the  medicine  dance?" 

"There  were  two  or  three  favored  Indian  women  crouched  away  in  and 
nearly  out  of  sight  behind  the  dancers.  The  women  as  a usual  thing  are 
not  allowed  to  attend  the  Medicine  dance,  but  the  lodge  was  packed  with 
men  wrapped  in  blankets.  They  all  stood  up.  I never  saw  so  many  human 
beings  packed  so  closely  in  such  a small  place.  It  was  hot  in  there, 
too,  and  the  air  was  stifling  with  bad  odors  and  smoke.  I felt  as  though 
I could  not  breathe.  You  know  I told  you  last  week  that  were  no  windows 
in  these  lodges,  and  of  course  no  air  could  possibly  get  through  the 
door  way.  Once  I thought  I must  leave  that  place,  quickly,  or  I should 
faint . 

"Did  you  go  out? 

"No  indeed,  I could  not  go  out. 

"I  don't  see  how  there  was  room  enough  to  dance,  if  the  lodge  was  so 
crowded . 

"Don't  you  remember  I told  you  that  the  dancers  sat  back  from  the  fire 
about  six  feet?" 

"Yes . " 

"On  the  hard  ground  between  them  and  the  fire  is  where  they  danced. 

"How  did  they  begin?  asked  Charlie. 

"Well  after  while  the  drum  began  to  beat,  and  the  doctor  who  always 
dances  first,  began  to  sing  his  song.  Each  doctor  has  a song  of  his  own, 
and  nobody  is  allowed  to  sing  it  except  in  the  dance,  then  all  the  other 
doctors  help.  After  while  he  arose  and  began  to  dance.  He  didn't  look 
like  a man  but  more  like  the  evil  one,  pictures  of  which  you  have  all 
seen.  He  threw  his  body  first  one  side  and  the  other.  After  looking  up 
awhile  he  bowed  his  head  quite  low  and  stamped,  very  hard  with  his  right 
foot,  and  jumped  up  and  down  on  his  left  foot  saying,  "Ugh!  Ugh!  like  a 
pig  sometimes  grunts,  you  know.  He  made  his  eyes  look  wild  and  held  in 
his  right  hand  a tomahawk,  high  above  his  head.  All  the  while  he  was 
dancing  the  other  doctors  sang  as  loudly  as  they  could,  and  the  drum 
with  two  or  three  men  beating  sounded  a heavy  Thud,  Thud.  Altogether  the 
noise  was  nearly  enough  to  split  ones  head  open. 

"When  the  first  man  sat  down  they  rested  a moment,  then  the  next 
doctor  began  to  sing  an  entirely  different  tune.  When  he  got  up  to 


dance  he  had  a horse-tail  tied  behind  him  and  he  tried  to  imitate  a 
frightened  wild  horse,  while  the  others  sang  as  loudly  and  hideously  as 
before,  and  the  drum  sounded  just  as  ugly.  One  man  danced  like  a wolf, 
another  like  a bear  still  another  like  a buffalo,  but  the  prettiest  of 
all  was  one  who  danced  in  imitation  of  a deer.  He  was  really  quite 
graceful . 

"We  got  very  tired  looking  upon  the  beastly  scene,  but  there  we  had  to 
sit  and  see  very  one  of  those  twenty  doctors  go  through  with  his  own 
dance.  How  often  and  often  I wished  I was  out  of  that  place,  but  it  was 
of  no  use  to  wish.  I never  went  to  but  that  one  medicine  dance,  and 
never  wish  to  see  another.  It  is  wrong.  It  is  wicked  for  men  to  make  such 
beasts  of  themselves.  God  never  wanted  men  to  follow  after  the  ways  of 
animals.  But  He  gave  man  a spirit  to  do  better  and  higher  things. 

"Some  people  think  that  the  Medicine  is  the  Indian  religion  and  that 
we  ought  to  respect  it  at  least,  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  it, 
don't  they  Auntie?" 

"Yes,  some  people  think  and  talk  that  way  about  it,  but  I tell  you  my 
little  friends,  there  is  nothing  much  worse  for  the  Indians  than  the 
Medicine  Dance.  Nothing  that  keeps  them  so  full  of  superstition  and 
wrong  beliefs.  These  old  doctors  drag  in  the  educated  boys  whenever  they 
can  and  make  them  believe  that  they  will  die  if  they  don't  help  them 
believe  in  them. 

"Well  I should  not  think  educated  boys  would  be  influenced  by  such 
ignorant  people." 

"Ah!  They  who  have  only  a little  education  are  the  ones  that  the 
Indian  doctors  get  after  and  fill  with  fear.  Those  who  remain  away  from 
the  tribe  a long  time  get  their  heads  so  full  of  business  ways  that  if 
they  ever  do  go  back  they  see  so  much  to  do  that  they  have  no  time  to  be 
pulled  around  by  the  nose  by  ignorant  medicine  men.  But!  See  here!  It  is 
five  'o'clock'  You  must  trot  home,  my  pets.  You  mammas  will  not  know 
where  you  are.  I have  kept  you  too  long.  - Come  and  see  me  again.  I have 
kept  you  too  long.  Good-bye!  Come  and  see  me  again. 

"We  will.  Auntie,  and  we  hope  you  will  have  another  story  ready,  when 
we  do  come.  And  so  they  ran  up  the  street  laughing  and  chatting  and 
playing  as  only  real  happy  children  do,  but  that  night  they  all  had 
frightful  dreams  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajo  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  MORNING  STAR,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by 
Indian  pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a 
year,  in  advance. 

Sample  copies  sent  free. 


Address,  MORNING  STAR,  CARLISLE,  PA. 


For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  STAR  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 


Transcribed  weekly  from  the  newspaper  collections  of  the  US  Military 
History  Institute,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Carlisle,  PA.  For  more  info  see 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - Barbara  Landis 

"RE : Rustywire:  Old  Ned"  

Date:  Fri,  27  Oct  2000  01:54:09  GMT 
From:  rustywire  <rustywire@yahoomail . com> 

Sub j : Old  Ned 

Newsgroups:  alt. native 

He  came  to  this  country  from  a place  no  one  can  remember  not  even  him. 

I spoke  with  him  from  time  to  time,  he  was  an  old  man  and  often  times  I 
would  see  him  with  his  grandchildren.  They  would  run  around  at  his 
feet . 

He  was  skinny  and  tall,  though  bent  with  age  and  his  was  black  with 
flecks  of  gray.  He  had  a wistful  smile  and  liked  to  laugh.  His  name  in 
the  traditional  way  of  talking  was  the  Tall  Red  One.  I never  heard 
anyone  say  it,  maybe  because  it  was  in  Navajo. 

He  moved  away  from  there  a long  time  ago,  maybe  in  the  1920's.  His 
family  may  have  been  migrant  farmers,  or  followed  the  railroad  work 
with  the  Union  Pacific.  He  was  a young  boy  then  and  found  his  way  up 
north  to  another  country  and  it  was  in  this  place  of  mountain  tops,  and 
high  valleys  he  came  to  live. 

He  met  a young  woman  with  a willingness  to  follow  him  where  ever  he 
would  want  to  go.  It  was  in  the  valleys  of  her  land,  her  reservation  he 
called  home. 

Today  I saw  12  great  grandchildren,  and  seven  of  his  own.  His  wife 
passed  on  a few  years  ago  and  it  took  a little  out  of  him,  he  was  not 
as  spry  as  he  used  to  be.  I saw  him  some  time  ago  at  the  VA  hospital  he 
had  lost  his  legs  to  diabetes. 

He  spoke  to  me  in  Navajo,  and  though  he  was  an  old  man  he  still  had  all 
his  own  teeth  and  they  glistened  when  he  talked.  I used  to  call  him  the 
Tall  Red  One  and  he  laughed  to  hear  his  name  in  English. 

One  time  he  came  to  me  maybe  fifteen  years  ago  or  so  and  sat  down.  He 
was  with  some  of  his  grandchildren  and  he  wanted  some  help  to  find  out 
where  he  was  born  and  where  he  came  from. 

I looked  into  his  eyes,  they  were  like  a deer's  eyes,  they  hid  nothing. 
He  quietly  told  me  he  had  forgotten  where  he  came  from,  who  his  people 
were.  That  in  the  many  years  since  he  left  Navajoland  he  did  not  have 
any  contact  with  them,  nor  did  they  remember  him.  They  never  visited 
him  or  sent  him  a letter. 

I sat  there  and  thought  maybe  he  comes  from  a past  you  want  to  forget, 
to  walk  away  from  a life  down  there  for  whatever  reason,  sometimes  it 
is  that  way.  You  move  to  get  away  from  such  things. 

It  was  my  first  thought,  I forgot  that  many  of  our  people  had  many 
hardships,  being  without  some  things,  and  needing  to  survive  we  go 
where  we  have  to.  When  you  need  to  eat  you  go  where  to  where  you  can 
survive. 

We  survive  at  any  cost  it  seems,  and  for  him  he  left,  but  the  one  thing 
that  stayed  with  him  was  his  language,  the  ability  to  talk  in  the 
proper  way.  Even  though  he  was  far  removed  from  his  place  of  birth,  his 
Navajo  was  smooth  and  eloquent,  using  old  words  which  I did  not  know. 

It  was  a different  time  back  then,  there  were  many  children  born  under 
trees,  without  a record,  or  birth  certificate.  There  names  were  given 
in  the  Navajo  way  of  speaking  describing  the  place  born,  or  being  the 
son  of  Silversmith,  or  the  family  area  or  clan  where  they  lived.  I do 
not  know  where  he  was  born,  we  tried  to  find  it,  but  no  one  seemed  to 
know. 

There  was  no  record  of  him,  he  could  have  come  from  Comb  Wash  near 


Montezuma  Creek,  or  White  Mesa  by  Kaibeto,  or  Round  Top  not  too  far 
north  of  Ganado.  He  may  have  been  born  near  Lupton,  near  Carino  Canyon, 
or  Coyote  Canyon  a little  ways  from  Gallup.  When  he  was  born  there  was 
not  one  to  write  it  down,  and  to  prove  it  could  not  be  done  to  satisfy 
the  his  own  people. 

Where  do  such  men  go  when  they  can  not  find  themselves,  their  family 
and  place  of  birth.  They  stay  with  the  their  children,  their  families 
and  do  the  things  family  men  do.  The  continue  on  with  their  lives. 

I knew  him  for  a little  while  and  could  see  the  love  he  had  for  his 
grandchildren.  He  had  a hard  life  working  as  a laborer.  He  was  not  an 
educated  man,  but  he  survived  and  so  did  his  children. 

Today  he  was  laid  to  rest  and  as  I stood  there  looking  at  his  family 
gathered  there.  I could  see  him  standing  with  his  father  and  mother, 
and  his  aunts  and  uncles  and  they  were  saying  to  him.  It  has  been  a 
long  time  since  we  have  seen  you.  Tall  Red  One. 

He  came  to  them  with  a young  face,  a fit  body  and  wept  at  the  site  of 
them.  They  came  to  him  and  began  to  let  him  know  where  he  was  from,  who 
these  people  were  and  how  he  got  his  name. 

I wondered  about  them,  and  those  children  left  here  to  continue  on.  A 
part  of  them  weren't  there,  those  living  now  in  Navajoland.  Maybe  there 
are  none,  I would  rather  like  to  think  that  over  a winter  night, 
someone  talking  in  a family  gathering  might  say. 

A long  time  ago,  way  over  this  way,  not  too  far  from  here  there  was 
this  Navajo  woman.  She  had  a child  and  he  was  called  the  Tall  Red  One. 

I remember  him  and  he  went  with  her  far  from  here.  He  comes  from  that 
place  just  over  there.  He  is  one  of  us,  and  we  are  him. 

rustywire 

www . geocities . com/rustywire 

— "RE:  Poem:  Santa  Fe"  

Date:  Thu,  21  Dec  2000  16:42:17  -0600 

From:  "John  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate.edu> 

Sub j : Santa  Fe 

Santa  Fe 

Turquoise  bowl  of  sky. 

Held  high  by  snowy  peaks. 

Ancient  ground. 

Of  Pueblos, 

Long  before  Conquistadors. 

Now  hustling  rich. 

With  sneering  glitterati. 

Consuming  on  the  Plaza, 

They  don't  go  near. 

The  church  it  seems. 

Still  there  is, 

N'dn  corn  for  sale. 

And  tortillarias. 

And  ristras. 

If  you  know. 

Where  to  look. 

Although  neuvo-cusine. 

And  Sushi, 

Are  easier  to  find. 

If  you  want, 

Habanero  sauce. 

On  salmon. 

Or  California  rolls. 


Outside  of  city  lights. 

Removed  from  neon. 

Creators  lights. 

Still  shine. 

Above. 

I don't  think. 

Black  Mesa, 

Has  spoken  up. 

Quite  yet. 

Some  of  them, 
should  be. 

Very  afraid. 

For  their  souls. 

John  Berry,  New  Mexico,  2000 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Tue,  09  lan  2001  06:18:28  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  lanuary  21-27 

IANUALI 

(January) 

(Kaelo) 

21 

The  owl,  pueo,  protects  me  as  I walk  the  forest  at  night. 

22 

The  song  of  my  spirit  is  blessed  by  the  winds. 

23 

In  the  heart  of  the  mountain  burns  the  fire  of  new  life. 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Apr  24  02:13:08  2001 

Date:  24  Dan  2001  00:27:08  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.004 
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KANOHEDA  ANIYVWIYA  Ha-Sah-Sliltha  Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  Un  Chota 
Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse  ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  Aunchemokauhettittea 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le 
(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  Indianz  elist.  First  Nations,  RezLife, 
INDIAN  Heritage,  ndn-aim,  LPDC  & indigenous_peoples_literature  mail  lists; 

UUCP  email; 

http: //www. startribune . com/ viewer s/q view/ cgi/qview. cgi? 
http: //www. thenava jot imes . com/Nat ional /national . html 
http: //members .tripod . com/Gras sRootsOy ate 
http://triangle.townnews.com/display/inn_news/newsl4.txt 

Articles  appearing  have  been  previously  posted  for  public  dissemination 
and/or  permission  for  inclusion  has  been  secured. 

Letters  of  authorization  are  on  file.  A list  of  those  granting  permission 
to  repost  their  words  in  this  issue  are  listed  at  the  end  of  part  A. 

I thank  each  of  you  for  allowing  your  words  to  be  shared  with  the  people. 

IMPORTANT! ! 


To  all  who  send  copywrite  protected  articles,  make  very  sure  you  have 
permission  from  the  copywrite  holder  (a  newspaper,  the  AP,  a magazine,  an 
author)  because  a new  law  is  now  in  effect  that  says  you  can  be  prosecuted 
even  if  there  is  no  monetary  gain.  Dust  because  a newspaper  has  a website 
where  it  posts  some  or  all  of  its  editions  does  not  grant  permission  for 
their  redistribution.  Be  careful  and  be  sure  you  pass  on  the  items  you  do 
with  full  permission. 

In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

"And  these  atrocities  against  my  people  continue  to  this  day,  only  now 
they're  carried  out  with  more  sophisticated  means  that  Gatling  guns  and 
cannons  and  sabers.  There  are  subtler  ways  of  killing.  Call  it  death  by 
statistics.  Today,  white  man  lets  his  statistics  do  the  killing  for  him. 
Indian  reservations  in  South  Dakota  have  the  highest  rates  of  infant 
mortality  and  teenage  suicide,  along  with  the  lowest  standard  of  living 
and  the  lowest  life  expectancy--barely  forty  years!--in  the  country. 

Those  statistics  amount  to  genocide.  Genocide  also  disguises  itself  in 
the  form  of  poor  health  facilities  and  wretched  housing  and  inadequate 
schooling  and  rampant  corruption.  Our  remaining  lands,  eyed  by  a 
thousand  local  schemers  only  too  eager  to  stir  up  trouble  and  division 


on  the  reservation,  continue  to  be  sold  off  acre  by  acre  to  pay  off 
tribal  and  individual  debts.  No  square  inch  of  our  ever-shrinking 
territory  seems  beyond  the  greedy  designs  of  those  who  would  drive  us 
into  nonexistence." 

Leonard  Peltier,  "Prison  Writings .. .My  Life  Is  My  Sun  Dance" 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  i 
I of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 
| as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  I 
[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 
i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


[ Journey 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Several  elders  have  recently  crossed  over. 

Leonard  Peltier  was  not  granted  clemency. 

The  hard  winter  continues  . . . there  is  even  a hard  freeze  in  Georgia 
as  this  is  being  written. 

A cabinet  is  being  installed  that  has  the  strong  stench  of  intolerance 
and  a willingness  to  rape  the  land.  Our  Mother  Earth  is  shaking  in  places 
like  Manhattan,  and  yet  the  developers  and  plunderers  do  not  hear. 

If  ever  I believed  there  was  a time  to  pray  for  my  enemy  it  is  now. 


Date:  Saturday,  January  20,  2001  11:08  AM 
From:  "Janet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy .org> 

Sub j : no  pardon 

Mailing  List:  Indianz  elist  <Indianz@egroups . com> 

>1  am  watching  CNN... it's  official . .the  answer  is  NO.. no  pardon  for  Leonard 
>There's  nothing  else  to  say... 

>In  deep  regret, 

I got  it  off  CNN's  web  site  and  Gary  got  a more  complete  list  of  who  was 
pardoned  off  the  TribalLaw  website.  The  identities  of  those  who  were 
pardoned  is  as  telling  as  who  was  not. 

There  is  something  left  to  say.  We  may  not  ever  be  able  to  get  Leonard 
out  of  prison.  Obviously  this  presidential  clemency  door  is  shut,  so  we 
have  to  knock  on  the  next  one,  and  we  have  to  look  for  other  avenues. 


Failing  earning  his  release,  we  have  to  do  what  we  can  to  ensure  that  he's 
treated  fairly  inside  prison  and  to  ensure  that  his  family  and  legal 
advisors  are  given  appropriate  access.  Do  not  kid  yourselves.  If  we  get 
discouraged  and  inattentive,  there  are  some  pretty  negative  things  that 
can  happen.  The  only  thing  that  protects  Leonard  inside  is  a bright  light 
of  public  attention. 

Frankly,  I always  felt  relying  on  Clinton  for  clemency  was  a very  long 
shot.  The  only  reason  to  take  it  was  that  he  was  the  best  shot  we  had. 
Clinton  was  not  and  is  not  a man  with  a strong  sense  of  honor  or  justice 
except  as  something  he  can  manipulate  to  his  own  ends.  He's  self-serving, 
and  other  than  sticking  it  to  Freeh  and  some  of  those  he  considered  his 
enemies,  there  wasn't  much  in  it  for  Clinton  to  free  Peltier.  And  he  did 
just  as  good  a job  sticking  it  to  Freeh  and  company  pardoning  his 
Whitewater  friends. 

I don't  have  much  hope  for  success  with  Bush,  either.  I suspect  his 
sense  of  honor  and  justice  may  be  marginally  greater,  but  it  is  heavily 
weighted  by  attitude  and  prejudice.  Nothing  in  his  past  behavior  indicates 
to  me  that  he  has  any  inclination  to  hear  a case  like  Peltier's 
openmindedly,  let  alone  sympathetically.  The  fact  that  he  left  Freeh  in 
charge  of  the  FBI  probably  indicates  something,  too.  But  that  does  not 
mean  we  should  not  try.  If  nothing  else,  the  trying  alone  keeps  the 
justice  machinery  aware  that  Leonard  Peltier  is  not  forgotten, 
lanet  Smith 
Owlstar  Trading  Post 
http : //www . owlstar . com 


Date:  Sun,  21  Ian  2001  00:34:19  -0500 

From:  "Svhyeyi  Aga  - Evening  Rain"  <crow@psouth . net> 

Sub j : BARREN  WIND 

BARREN  WIND 

As  the  night  sky  begins  to  darken,  gloom  fills  the  air,  the  prairie  is 
so  barren,  only  a cold  wind  crosses  there. 

A solitary  figure,  a shadow  perhaps,  we  can  see  on  the  lonely  prairie 
and  the  cold  wind  fills  our  hearts.  No  hope,  all  is  lost,  we  can  see  but 
cannot,  reaching  out  for  that  solitary  figure,  so  much  a part  of  our 
thoughts . 

The  wrong  that  has  been  done,  will  it  ever  be  made  right?  No  we  feel 
within,  it  has  never  been  right.  Words  given,  but  as  empty  as  the  air, 
and  as  hurtful  to  our  spirit  as  the  cold  wind  blowing  there. 

Why  go  on?  But  look  ahead  and  we  see,  that  solitary  figure,  on  the 
lonely  prairie.  He  had  not  disappeared,  nor  given  up,  he  is  just  ahead 
of  us  and  we  will  soon  catch  up. 

There  are  bars  and  there  are  walls  and  boulders  on  the  way,  but  what 
the  white  man's  government  does,  cannot  stop  the  solitary  figure  who  has 
reached  out  far  beyond  the  walls,  with  the  vastness  of  the  prairie 
people  begin  to  gather  for  the  cause.  To  wrong  an  injustice.  To  stand  up 
strong.  To  shout  loud  to  the  dark  night,  your  gloom  is  not  so  strong. 

The  White  Man  in  the  Big  House  of  this  Land  they  do  not  own,  has  once 
again  turned  his  back  on  a chance  to  right  a wrong. 

Suddenly  the  gloom  lifts  and  brilliant  light  fills  the  sky,  the  stars 
shine  bright  and  the  moon  lights  the  prairie  as  strong  as  the  sun  and 
all  around  there  are  thousands  of  people,  from  every  corner  they've 
come. 

East  - South  - West  - North 

Many  miles  away,  from  this  land  our  people  call  Turtle  Island,  have  they 
come  to  fight  and  say,  Mr.  White  Man  in  the  Big  House  On  The  Land  You  Do 
Not  Own... your  broken  words  will  not  stop  us,  they  only  make  us  strong. 
More  determined  in  the  effort  to  right  this  terrible  wrong  - of  a man 
unjustly  imprisoned  because  you  think  he  was  just  another  stupid  injun. 

The  solitary  figure  stops,  no  longer  a shadow  we  do  not  see,  but  a man 
for  his  people,  denied  his  liberty,  but  whose  words  and  art  have  touched 
millions  everywhere  - far  across  the  mighty  oceans,  they  take  up  the 
call  for  justice  there. 


Free  Peltier!  Free  Peltier  they  shout  as  one  voice. 

Now  the  whole  big  world  knows  what  we  are  about.  The  bars  and  walls 
that  you  have  set  him  in,  has  only  brought  people  together  more  than  any 
other  way  could  begin  - Ojibway,  African,  Cherokee,  Asian,  Miqmaq,  and 
Pawnee,  white  men  and  women,  those  with  brown  skin,  all  have  come 
together  to  see  freedom  and  true  justice  and  equality  begin. 

For  the  American  Indian. 

The  People-Lakota,  Navajo,  Cree,  the  Zapatista  and  Aleuts  and  the 
Shawnee.  The  young,  the  old  and  those  yet  to  be  born,  will  never  stop 
their  fight  to  right  this  terrible  wrong. 

There  is  no  barren  wind.  The  wind  is  strong,  but  carried  on  its  voice 
is  the  shout  of  thousands  of  voices  together  singing  a war  song.  We  will 
fight  this  to  the  very  end,  to  see  that  we  at  last  have  true  equality. 
That  you  admit  your  wrongs  and  do  what  is  just.  That  for  once  Mr.  White 
Man  in  the  Big  House  on  the  Land  you  do  not  own,  you  will  listen  to  the 
people,  who  helped  your  ancestors  along. 

But  the  wind  is  turning  now  - it  is  strong  with  our  shout,  strong  with 
our  war  cry  - we  shall  fight  this  out. 

We  will  win  this  war.  Not  with  arrow  or  bow  or  knife,  nor  with  club  or 
our  bare  hands,  but  with  the  strength  that  has  always  been  within  us, 
the  strength  of  this  land,  the  strength  of  our  peoples  who  you  can  never 
kill.  For  when  you  turned  your  back  again,  you  fed  more  strength  to  the 
peoples'  determined  will. 

We  WILL  win. 

Freedom  will  come!  Freedom  will  come! 

Dedicated  to  Leonard  Peltier,  to  All  First  People  now 
and  who  have  gone  before.  We  will  win! 

Svhyeyi  Aga  - Evening  Rain 
Cherokee 

lanuary  21,  2001 
12:07  am  est 


REMEMBER  our  brother  who  was  beat  to  death,  then  urinated  on.  DO  NOT 
let  another  day  pass  without  voicing  your  anger  and  protest! 

Contact  the  St.  Paul,  MN  courthouse  and  let  the  prosecuting  attorney  know 
Indian  Country  is  watching.  Insure  a maximum  sentence  is  imposed! 


Date:  Thu,  11  lan  2001  20:00:18  EST 
From:  Rayann6@aol.com 
Sub j : re:Stevie  Thompson 

Today,  1-11-2001  ludge  Paulette  Flynn  sentenced  lacob  Thompson  to  153 
months  in  prison  for  the  unintentional  murder  of  Stevie  Thompson.  This 
means  prison  time  of  102  months  and  parole  time  of  51  months  if  defendant 
earns  all  of  his  good  time.  Custody  credit  for  time  already  served  of 
176  days.  Sentencing  guidelines  are  144  months  to  155  months.  When  the 
judge  ask  if  lacob  Thompson  wanted  to  say  anything  to  the  family  of 
Stevie  Thompson,  lacob  said  "it  is  unfortunate  that  this  happened"  He  had 
the  attitude  that  it  was  Stevie's  fault  that  he  beat  him  so  bad  that  he 
ended  up  dying.  The  prosecutor,  lan  Barker  didn't  even  show  up  for  the 
sentencing.  She  sent  a law  student  to  handle  the  sentencing  for  her. 

The  law  student,  Maureen  Cato-Perry  did  a good  job  in  spite  of  not  even 
having  the  case  file  with  her  in  the  courtroom.  She  ask  the  judge  to 
sentence  lacob  Thompson  to  more  prison  time  than  the  guide  lines  called 
for.  She  also  ask  for  restitution  be  made  to  Stevie's  family  for  funeral 
and  travel  expenses.  Twelve  years  in  prison  is  not  enough  for  what  this 
animal  did  to  Stevie.  The  courts  still  haven't  decided  what  to  charge 
loseph  Steinhauser  with  for  his  part  in  the  killing  of  Stevie.  176  days 
after  Stevie  died  his  family  is  still  waiting  for  justice, 
http : //hometown . aol . com/rayann6/StevieThompson . html 


The  Death  of  Stevie  Thompson 

http: //www. start nibune . com/ viewer s/q view/ cgi/qview. cgi? 

story=83326688&template=metro_a 

St.  Paul  man  sentenced  in  beating  death 

Friday,  January  12,  2001 

Jacob  N.  Thompson,  who  pleaded  guilty  to  unintentional  second-degree 
murder  in  the  July  19  death  of  43-year-old  Steven  Thompson  in  St.  Paul, 
was  sentenced  Thursday  to  12  years  and  9 months  in  prison. 

The  men  weren't  related.  Both  were  homeless  at  the  time  of  the  murder. 

Ramsey  County  District  Judge  Paulette  Flynn  issued  the  sentence. 

Authorities  said  Jacob  Thompson,  23,  participated  in  the  beating  death 
during  a confrontation  near  the  Landmark  Center.  Joseph  F.  Steinhauser, 
who  is  awaiting  trial  on  murder  charges  in  the  case,  accused  Steven 
Thompson  of  stealing  cigarettes  from  him,  according  to  a criminal 
complaint . 

Steinhauser  told  police  that  Jacob  Thompson  severely  beat  Steven 
Thompson,  and  that  he  later  picked  up  Steven  Thompson  and  threw  him  on  a 
bus-stop  bench. 

The  two  men  left  Thompson,  drank  more  alcohol  and  then  returned  to 
Landmark  Center  and  found  Thompson  in  a stairwell,  according  to  the 
complaint.  Steinhauser  told  police  that  Jacob  Thompson  beat  Steven 
Thompson  a third  time,  then  went  through  his  pockets. 

Investigators  said  the  men  allegedly  took  a sewing  kit,  a pair  of 
scissors  and  57  cents  from  the  victim's  pockets. 

--  Paul  Gustafson 

Copyright  c.  2001  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved 
Peace!  Night  Owl 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 
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Date:  Thu,  18  Jan  2001  15:56:49  EST 

From:  NavajoBlues@AOL.COM 

Sub j : Navajo  Code  Talker  passes  on 


Mailing  List:  First  Nations  <First_Nations@home.ease.lsoft.com> 

http: //www. thenava jot imes . com/Nat ional /nat iona 1 . html 


Howard  Billman,  Jr.  passes  on. 


The  Navajo  Times  changes  their  website  weekly  so  try  to  visit  the  site 
soonb  before  the  article  is  gone.  See  the  link  at  The  Navajo  Times  for 
full  details  (I  cut  it  short): 


BUELL  PARK,  Ariz.  - He  often  bragged  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  original 
Navajo  Code  Talker  instructors. 

Born  halfway  between  Navajo,  N.M.,  and  Sawmill,  Ariz.,  Howard  Billiman  Dr. 
of  Buell  Park  was  raised  in  a manner  no  different  than  any  traditional 
family.  He  chopped  wood,  herded  sheep  and  looked  after  the  livestock. 

What  separated  him  from  other  'chizzie'  16-year-old  boys  was  that  he  lied 
about  his  age  and  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  in  1942. 

While  at  the  Marine  Corps  Camp  Pendleton  Base  near  San  Diego,  Billiman 
was  recruited  not  only  as  a Navajo  Code  Talker,  but  also  as  one  of  the  five 
instructors  who  trained  the  hundreds  of  other  "radio  men."  He  would 
eventually  join  his  pupils  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Billiman,  74,  died  Ian.  1 with  about  an  hour  remaining  in  the  first  day  of 
the  21st  Century. 

Two  days  after  their  dad's  passing,  son  and  daughter  recalled  some  of  the 
many  stories  he  shared.  Several  dates  have  been  given  for  Billiman' s birth. 
His  obituary  listed  his  birth  as  Feb.  2,  1923,  but  his  children  contend  he 
was  born  Feb.  2,  1926. 

Regardless  of  his  date  of  birth,  Francis  Billiman  and  Geneva  Silversmith 
said  their  father  loved  the  military  but  loved  the  Navajo  Nation  more. 

In  recent  months,  there  have  been  several  forms  of  recognition  given  to 
the  code  talkers.  Silversmith  said  her  dad  was  aware  that  gold  congressional 
medals  of  honor  would  be  given  to  the  original  29  code  talkers  and  the 
silver  medal  would  be  given  to  the  300  others  who  trained  to  help  win  World 
War  II  with  the  Navajo  language. 

The  siblings  said  that  when  their  father  returned  to  the  reservation  in 
1946,  he  only  participated  in  veteran  observations  if  they  were  conducted 
in  military  style.  He  didn't  care  for  veteran  powwows  because  it  wasn't 
military  or  Dine ' . 

"Before  he  died  I showed  the  article  to  him,"  Silversmith  said  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  "I  said,  'Dad,  you  have  a very  special  medal 
that  Clinton  signed.' 

(more  article/story  at  URL  above) 

"RE : six  Nations  Traditional  Government  Secretary  Dies"  

Date:  Sat,  20  Ian  2001  23:30:07  -0600 
From:  Les  Tate  <ltate(3HIWAAY. NET > 

Sub j : Six  Nations  Traditional  Government  Secretary  Dies 

Mailing  List:  INDIAN  HeritagecINDIAN-HERITAGE- L@LISTSERV. INDIANA. EDU> 

Although  detailed  information  is  sketchy  at  this  time,  I felt  many  of 
you  might  be  interested  in  this. 

Andrew  0.  (Ozzie)  Staats,  Mohawk  Turtle  Clan,  secretary  of  the 
traditional  Iroquois  Confederacy  (as  opposed  to  elected  council)  at  Six 
Nations  on  The  Grand  River,  Ontario,  Canada,  died  on  the  morning  of 
Friday,  January  18,  2001.  His  physical  condition  had  deteriorated  during 
the  past  few  months  due  to  severe  arthritis  and  other  health  problems 
which  restricted  his  mobility,  however  his  mind  was  as  alert  as  ever.  A 
few  days  ago  he  began  having  severe  pain  in  his  legs  and  was  placed  in  a 
hospital.  Doctors  found  several  blood  clots  in  each  leg.  Medications 
were  begun  and,  later,  an  operation  was  performed  successfully  to  remove 
the  clots.  His  condition  appeared  to  be  improving,  however  Ozzie  fell 
into  a coma  about  a day  after  the  operaton  and  died  without  regaining 
consciousness . 

Detailed  funeral  arrangements  have  not  yet  been  announced,  however  we 
do  know  that  it  will  be  held  at  Six  Nations  on  Tuesday  to  allow  relatives 
from  outside  the  area  to  attend. 

An  enormous  amount  of  knowledge  about  treaties,  history,  and  cultural 
issues  died  with  Ozzie.  Although  he  was  rather  outspoken  at  times,  Ozzie 
also  was  an  persuasive  speaker  on  behalf  of  the  ongwehonwe.  A few 


months  ago  he  told  me  about  attending  a meeting  in  Toronto  a few  years 
ago  with  a Canadian  official  and  the  man's  secretary  to  discuss  funding 
for  language  immersion  schools  on  the  reserve.  Ozzie  described  in 
eloquent  terms  how  a bird  chirped  to  talk  to  others  of  his  kind  and 
sang  certain  songs  that  let  the  Indian  people  know  about  approaching 
changes  in  the  weather  and  other  things.  He  then  told  them  that,  while 
the  birds  had  their  own  languages  and  songs,  the  Iroquois  languages  and, 
thereby,  much  of  their  cultural  knowledge  --  which  required  an 
understanding  of  the  language  --  were  being  lost  because  of 
acculturation.  By  the  time  Ozzie  finished,  both  the  man  and  the  woman 
were  in  tears... and  an  agreement  was  made  to  fund  the  language  immersion 
schools . 

Les  Tate 


To  contact  the  list  owner,  use  stephenL@indiana.edu 

"RE : Archie  Fire  Lame  Deer  Crosses  Over"  

Date:  Sun,  21  Ian  2001  01:27:49  EST 
From:  NiyaEagle@aol.com 
Sub j : Archie  Lame  Deer 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@egroups . com> 

This  was  sent  to  me  today  and  I am  awaiting  confirmation ...  if  it  is  so, 
then  I deeply  find  the  sorrow  of  the  last  two  days  to  be  the  salt  of  my 
tears.  I have  been  trying  to  get  ahold  of  Archie's  family.  If  anyone  has 
confirmation ...  could  you  please  let  me  know?  Niya 
January  20,  2001 

It  is  with  deep,  deep  regret  that  I send  this  information  which  was 
finally  verified  to  me  by  Tribal  members  just  this  morning.... 

The  beloved  Lakota  Medicine  Man,  Chief  Archie  Fire  Lame  Deer,  crossed 
over  on  the  morning  of  lanuary  16,  2001  in  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota. 
Details  are  unknown  but  Medicine  People,  Sundancers,  and  Spiritual 
Leaders  from  around  the  world  will  be  joining  his  family  for  the  funeral 
at  the  Sicangu  Lakota  Sioux  Rosebud  Reservation. 

The  son  of  Lakota  Medicine  Man,  John  Fire  Lame  Deer,  Chief  Archie  Fire 
Lame  Deer  worked  many  years  establishing  and  running  rehabilitation 
programs  for  American  Indians.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of 
legislation  allowing  American  Indian  religious  services  and  ceremonies 
into  prisons  as  well  as  for  American  Indian  prisoners'  rights  for  access 
to  their  own  religious  leaders. 

With  Richard  Erdoes,  he  co-authored  the  book,  "Gift  of  Power:  The  Life 
and  Teachings  of  a Lakota  Medicine  Man".  He  was  also  the  Consultant  and 
Advisor  on  the  creation  of  "The  Lakota  Sweat  Lodge  Cards  and  Book"  which 
contained  a reflection  of  some  of  his  spiritual  teachings  written  by 
Helene  Sarkis,  Anne  Louise  Goulene,  Wendy  Meg  Siegel,  and  Alexander 
Sarkis . 

The  Chief  has  been  a Sundance  leader  for  many  years  on  the  Rosebud 
Reservation  as  well  as  a dedicated  Healer  and  Medicine  Man  to  all  who 
sought  his  help.  Additionally,  he  lectured  around  the  world  seeking  to 
bring  harmony  and  understanding  amongst  all  peoples  and  working  always 
for  the  good  of  The  People. 

The  world  is  a poorer  place  for  the  loss  of  Chief  Archie  Fire  Lame  Deer 
but  we  wish  him  well  on  his  journey  onward.  Prayers  are  asked  for  him, 
his  family,  those  who  loved  him  and  those  he  leaves  behind. 

Peace.  Mitakuye  oyasin.  -steph 


To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER 

"RE;  pine  Ridge  Occupiers  End  Stay  at  HQ"  


Date:  Wed,  17  Ian  2001  08:22:49  -0600 


From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="PINE  RIDGE" 

Pine  Ridge  occupiers  end  stay  at  HQ;  faction  vows  to  remain 
By  CHET  BROKAW  / Associated  Press 

PINE  RIDGE,  S.D.  (AP)  --  Leaders  of  a group  that  seized  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe's  headquarters  one  year  ago  said  Tuesday  they  ended  the  occupation 
because  they  had  succeeded  in  prompting  reform. 

But  a dissatisfied  faction  of  the  occupiers  vowed  to  remain  in  the 
building.  They  said  tribal  government  has  not  changed  enough  since 
November's  tribal  election. 

Some  who  remain  seek  a return  to  a more  traditional  form  of  government 
because  they  do  not  trust  the  elected  tribal  government  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation,  one  of  the  nation's  poorest  areas. 

"We  wanted  our  voice  to  be  heard,  but  that's  not  happened.  So  we're 
going  to  keep  the  building.  We're  not  going  to  give  it  up,  "said  Guy  White 
Thunder,  one  member  of  a group  of  elders  sitting  in  the  occupied  building 
late  Tuesday. 

Dale  Looks  Twice,  a spokesman  for  the  original  group  that  occupied  the 
Red  Cloud  Building  on  Dan.  16,  2000,  said  the  occupation  should  end 
because  it  had  accomplished  its  main  goals.  A new  tribal  council  and 
president  took  office  in  December,  and  an  audit  of  tribal  finances  is 
expected  to  lead  to  indictments  of  former  officials  later  this  month,  he 
said . 

"I  think  we've  done  our  job  by  exposing  the  corruption,  exposing  the 
embezzlement,  "Looks  Twice  said. 

In  a meeting  with  some  members  of  the  new  tribal  council.  Looks  Twice 
and  other  leaders  of  the  original  takeover  announced  that  they  considered 
the  occupation  over. 

But  those  who  want  to  continue  it  walked  out  early  in  the  meeting,  which 
was  broadcast  live  throughout  the  southwestern  South  Dakota  reservation  by 
KILI  Radio.  The  meeting  was  held  a block  from  the  headquarters  building  in 
Billy  Mills  Hall,  named  after  the  Oglala  runner  who  won  an  Olympic  gold 
medal . 

Looks  Twice  said  he  will  now  seek  a referendum  in  which  all  tribal 
members  could  vote  on  whether  to  turn  the  building  back  over  to  the  tribal 
government . 

The  protesters  took  over  the  red  brick  building  because  they  believed 
tribal  officials  were  corrupt  and  had  mismanaged  money.  Their  top  demands 
included  audits,  the  removal  of  Tribal  Treasurer  Wesley  "Chuck"Ilacobs  and 
the  suspension  of  the  tribal  council.  Former  Tribal  President  Harold 
Salway  had  tried  to  suspend  Jacobs  in  1999,  but  a tribal  judge  reinstated 
the  treasurer.  Salway  later  was  suspended  by  the  council,  which  alleged  he 
had  mishandled  money  meant  for  victims  of  a 1999  tornado. 

Looks  Twice  said  an  audit  has  now  been  completed.  The  report  found  some 
serious  problems  in  how  money  was  handled  in  the  tribe's  general  fund. 

Ten  members  of  the  new  tribal  council  were  part  of  the  occupation  or 
supported  it  during  the  past  year.  Looks  Twice  said. 

"I  have  no  regrets  on  this  occupation  because  we  felt  our  people  were 
being  stepped  on  and  we  weren't  going  to  take  it  anymore,  "Looks  Twice 
said . 

"Now  it's  time  to  let  that  go  and  work  with  the  present  tribal  council 
we  have  here  today." 

Other  original  occupation  leaders  said  they  believe  the  new  tribal 
council  will  avoid  corruption  and  work  to  help  people. 

"This  new  council  is  trying,  "said  Eileen  lanis,  an  original  occupation 
leader. 

Looks  Twice  and  others  said  they  did  not  understand  the  demands  of  those 
who  remain  in  the  building.  They  said  they  hope  the  new  occupation  will 
end  without  violence. 

But  Francis  He  Crow  said  the  tribal  government  set  up  under  federal  law 
helps  people  of  mixed  blood  and  discriminates  against  full-blood  Indians. 

Tony  Black  Feather,  the  delegate  to  the  United  Nations ' agencies  on 


Indian  issues,  said  the  existing  form  of  government  has  not  worked  well. 

"We're  in  a transition  period  where  we  don't  know  if  we  want  to  go  the 
white  man's  way  or  go  back  to  the  traditional  way,  "Black  Feather  said. 

Those  who  remained  in  the  building  also  said  the  new  tribal  council  has 
given  jobs  to  members  of  the  previous  council,  so  little  has  changed. 

Meanwhile,  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  phone  bills  and  other 
expenses  related  to  the  Red  Cloud  Building  have  piled  up  during  the 
yearlong  occupation,  and  officials  said  a lot  of  maintenance  is  needed  on 
the  building. 

In  a hallway,  electric  burners  are  used  to  cook  meals.  Tables  hold 
coffee  pots  and  a variety  of  meat,  potato  chips  and  other  food. 

Tribal  President  Dohn  Yellowbird  Steele  said  the  occupation  means  tribal 
members  must  drive  or  walk  all  over  town  to  visit  offices  that  should  be 
in  one  building.  Otherwise,  business  continues  as  usual  and  tribal 
programs  are  all  operating,  he  said. 

Steele  said  he  is  too  busy  working  on  running  tribal  government  and 
economic  development  to  worry  about  the  building. 

"We  need  to  create  some  jobs  because  I see  poverty  as  the  cause  of  this 
political  unrest,  "he  said.  "We  don't  have  time  to  confront  amongst 
ourselves . " 

Steele  said  tribal  officials  will  not  try  to  remove  those  remaining  in 
the  building.  Those  who  started  the  occupation  a year  ago  have  the 
responsibility  for  finding  a way  to  get  everyone  out,  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved, 
c.  Copyright  2001  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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GRASS  ROOTS  OGLALA  LAKOTA  OYATE 
http://members.tripod.com/GrassRootsOyate 
l AN U ARY  18,  2001 

RED  CLOUD  BUILDING,  PINE  RIDGE  AGENCY,  SOUTH  DAKOTA: 

True  colors  shown  amongst  Grass  Roots  Oyate  towards  the  cause! 

On  January  16,  2001;  the  anniversary  of  the  peaceful  take-over  of  the 
former  Red  Cloud  Building,  a group  of  the  Grass  Roots  General  Council 
leave  to  meet  with  the  newly  elected  Tribal  President,  John  Yellow 
Bird/Steele  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  concerning  the  building.  Upon  their 
arrival,  on  KILI  radio  was  former  media  coordinator  for  the  Grass  Roots 
Oyate,  Dale  Looks  Twice,  now  a highly  paid  Tribal  employee  with  others 
like  him  speaking  against  the  Grass  Roots  General  Council. 

As  the  insolence  continues  towards  the  Grass  Roots  General  Council,  they 
respectfully  walk  out  of  the  meeting  while  the  group  of  original  seven 
whom  Dale  refers  to,  act  with  total  vengeance  towards  the  Oyate  as  they 
now  fitfully  graze  with  IRA  Government  officials.  This  is  another  classic 
example  to  the  Oyate  who  listened  to  KILI  that  nothing  has  changed  with 
the  new  IRA  election  except  the  names  and  faces. 

As  the  Grass  Roots  General  Council  enter  the  former  Tribal  Chambers 
where  the  alter  holds  the  sacred  Cannupa  used  earlier  to  pray  with  for 
courage,  many  sit  silent  and  numb  from  what  had  just  been  witnessed.  As 
many  of  those  sit  and  contemplate  on  what  had  just  happened  and  what  to  do 
next,  one  thing  was  clear  to  the  Grass  Roots  General  Council,  that  there 
cannot  be  any  negotiations  with  the  newly  elected  IRA  officials. 

Another  thing  was  also  clear  to  the  Grass  Roots  General  Council,  that 
those  former  supporters  of  the  Grass  Roots  Movement  who  now  sit  as  paid 
Tribal  employees  shall  be  treated  as  such.  Names  like  Dale  Looks  Twice, 
Eileen  Janis,  Floyd  and  Natalie  Hand,  Oliver  Red  Cloud  have  now  been 
stricken  from  any  further  connection  or  media  contact  to  the 
GRASS  ROOTS  OGLALA  LAKOTA 
OYATE ! 

>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 

GRASS  ROOTS  OGLALA  LAKOTA  OYATE 


>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
January  18,  2001 

PEACEFUL  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  FORMER  TRIBAL  BUILDING  CONTINUES  WHILE  SEVERAL 
GRASS  ROOTS  OYATE  NOW  GRAZE  ON  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  OPPRESSORS! 

Oyate  Headquarters  - Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

At  a scheduled  meeting  between  the  Grass  Roots  Oglala  Lakota  Oyate  and 
General  Council  and  the  IRA  tribal  council,  shrewd  attempts  by  several 
former  supporters  of  the  Grass  Roots  Movement  were  made  to  return  the 
tribal  administration  building  back  to  the  newly  elected  tribal  council. 
Members  of  the  Grass  Roots  Oglala  Lakota  Oyate  General  Council  suppressed 
the  attempt  by  returning  to  the  former  Red  Cloud  Building.  In  spite  of 
false  statements  made  by  Dale  Looks  Twice  over  KILI  radio  of  assault 
rifles  in  the  building.  Grass  Roots  Oyate  remember  not  to  long  ago  when  he 
was  using  the  same  intimidation  tactics  with  the  last  tribal 
administration  officials. 

Former  members  of  the  Grass  Roots  Oyate,  who  we  have  observed  to  have  no 
respect  for  themselves  let  alone  the  Sacred  Canunpa,  genuinely  hurt  elders. 
Mrs.  Marie  Randall  stated,  "We  went  to  pray  with  them  and  talk  and  we  get 
treated  as  though  this  past  year  being  here,  holding  the  building,  and 
praying  was  nothing!  Our  hearts  and  feelings  were  hurt.  We  returned  here 
and  had  a Pipe  Ceremony  just  for  what  happened  at  the  Billy  Mills  Hall." 

The  Grass  Roots  General  Council  will  continue  to  stand  on  their 
Sovereign  rights  under  the  original  1868  Ft.  Laramie  Treaty;  to  use  the 
building  as  an  Embassy  for  all  bands  of  the  Tetuwan  Nations  in  their 
plight  to  be  heard  within  the  World  Court  level.  It  is  obvious  to  many 
that  we  can  no  longer  wait  for  the  change  in  the  IRA  system  and  that  we 
must  move  forward,  together,  now. 

Former  Grass  Roots  Oyate  members  Floyd  and  Natalie  Hand,  Oliver  Red 
Cloud,  Dale  (including  his  so-called  "original  seven")  who  were  involved 
with  the  take-over,  as  of  now  have  been  officially  warranted  as  of  having 
no  affiliation  to  the  GRASS  ROOTS  OGLALA  LAKOTA  OYATE!  (For  names  of  those 
original  seven,  you  may  contact  Dale.) 

The  Grass  Roots  Oglala  Lakota  Oyate  will  continue  to  move  forward  with 
their  goal  of  establishing  the  Embassy  of  the  Tetuwan  Nation;  input  from 
the  other  bands  in  this  endeavor  will  be  appreciated.  The  building  will 
be  re-named  and  a dedication  ceremony  will  be  held  at  a future  date  to  be 
announced  for  all  to  attend. 

We  thank  everyone  for  their  continued  support.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Wallace  Little,  Jr.  or  any  Tokala  at  605-867-5821.  Email 
address  is:  groyate@gwtc.net  and  icq  # is  75999256;  email  and  icq  are 
checked  daily. 

As  with  all  my  emails  concerning  the  Occupation  Peoples  please  forward 
to  any  and  all  interested  parties  in  its  entirety 
Wadv 

Wild  Horse 


"RE : Navajo  Nation  Passed  Law  to  Allow  Hemp  Cultivation"  -- 

Date:  Thu,  18  Jan  2001  19:45:02  -0000 
From:  "ty  maloney"  <tymaloney@yahoo . com> 

Sub j : The  Navajo  Nation  passed  a tribal  law  to  allow  hemp  cultivation 
Mailing  List:  RezLife  <rezlife@egroups . com> 

Industrial  Hemp  Case  Deserves  Support 

[NOTE:  The  following  piece  appeared  in  Indian  Country  Today  on 
September  20,  2000.  It  is  reprinted  here  with  permission.] 

The  sovereign  resolve  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  and  its  farmers  to 
legalize  and  then  plant  industrial  hemp  as  a major  cash  crop  merits 
support . 

That  effort  endured  its  first  major  crisis  when  BIA  and  DEA  agents, 
enforcing  anti-marijuana  laws,  raided  two  fields  on  Oglala  lands. 
Likely  indictments  loom  over  the  heads  of  the  project  coordinators 
and  others  who  planted  the  fields. 


The  Oglala  hemp  test  case  involves  issues  of  tribal  sovereignty  and 
the  century-old  Indian  quest  for  agricultural  self-sufficiency. 

Pine  Ridge  is  not  alone  in  its  approach.  The  Navajo  Nation  studied 
the  potentials  of  the  crop  and  is  engaged  in  legislating  and 
preparing  for  production.  It  is  likely  other  tribal  nations  will 
follow. 

Then,  too,  the  moment  is  ripe  on  the  national  level  as  more  and  more 
people,  including  New  Mexico's  Republican  Gov.  Gary  Johnson,  are 
openly  challenging  the  fundamental  logic  of  the  U.S.  drug  war,  from 
which  has  generated  such  political  boondoggles  as  banning  industrial 
hemp. 

The  opposition  to  hemp  is  formidable.  The  drug-war  industry, 
buttressed  by  layers  of  quite  draconian  legislation,  generates  some 
$40  billion  annually  in  enforcement  funds.  Half  of  that  is  spent  on 
suppression  of  the  hemp  plant  for  its  THC  - the  substance  that  brings 
on  the  notable  marijuana  high. 

Of  the  1.5  million  Americans  criminalized  every  year,  about  half  are 
arrested  or  incarcerated  because  of  a marijuana-related  charge.  While 
alcohol  kills  150,000  Americans  a year,  prescription  drugs  kill 
100,000  and  cigarettes  finish  off  another  250,000,  death  caused  by 
marijuana  smoking  is  practically  unheard  of. 

Millions  of  dollars  now  pay  for  DEA  and  other  agency  crews  which  cut 
and  burn  tons  of  "ditch  weed,"  mostly  old  industrial  hemp  gone 
fallow.  The  drug  war  is  a huge  industry,  run  at  taxpayer  expense. 

The  industry  that  can  be  built  around  cropping  and  processing 
industrial  hemp  and  manufacturing  its  varied  products,  however,  could 
lead  to  true  self-sufficiency  for  many  tribes.  Industrial  hemp  has 
been  a lucrative  agricultural  product  for  centuries  with  multiple 
applications.  It  is  grown  by  farmers  in  dozens  of  countries. 

The  highly  adaptable  crop  has  a $100  million  U.S.  market  just  in  its 
food  products,  which  the  tribes  could  target  directly.  Industrial 
hemp  is  useful  in  making  paper,  clothes,  medicines,  foods  and  even 
building  materials.  It  has  excellent  profit  margins  in  production  of 
oil  for  manufacturing  nut  butter,  shampoos  and  cosmetics.  Hemp 
stalk's  anti-bacterial  qualities  makes  it  popular  for  making  horse 
bedding. 

Additionally  the  crop  improves  soils  by  adding  nitrogen  and  is 
potentially  an  ecologically  renewable  source  of  fiber  for  making 
paper  without  cutting  trees. 

Undeterred  by  the  FBI  raid  on  industrial  hemp  fields  in  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,  Navajo  Nation  farmers  are  pressing  for  their  own 
law. 

The  Pine  Ridge  1998  ordinance  defined  the  distinction  between 
industrial  hemp  and  marijuana  (less  than  1 percent  THC).  The  Navajo 
have  started  by  changing  a previous  tribal  law  that  allowed  for 
possession  of  up  to  one  ounce  of  marijuana.  This  was  also  done  to 
differentiate  industrial  hemp  from  the  plant  which  produces  marijuana 
that  is  smoked  to  produce  a "high." 

In  the  overall  crusade  to  criminalize  rather  than  medically  treat 
the  "drug  problem"  in  America,  the  destruction  of  a versatile  wonder 
crop  such  as  hemp  jumps  out  as  one  truly  counter-productive  strategy. 

We  support  the  visionary  leadership  of  the  Oglala  and  Navajo  nations 
in  their  quest  to  revitalize  Indian  agriculture  through  industrial 
hemp.  The  Oglala  case,  in  particular,  deserves  to  be  handled  through 
a civil  process  rather  than  a criminal  one. 


Hemp,  Sovereignty  and  the  DEA 
by  Sonja  Keohane,  NAV  Contributor 

"I  said,  'What  do  you  think  you're  doing?'  and  an  FBI  guy  raised  a 
machine  gun  and  pointed  it  directly  at  me,"  Alex  White  Plume  said." 

The  chronicle  that  follows  describes,  in  the  words  of  press  releases 
and  news  articles,  what  happened  when  Alex  White  Plume,  a Lakota, 
planted  a field  of  industrial  hemp  in  the  spring  of  2000.  The  land 
where  the  hemp  was  planted  is  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation, 


land  "...  set  apart  for  the  absolute  and  undisturbed  use  and 
occupation  of  the  Indians..."  by  this  exact  wording  of  the  Treaty  of 
Fort  Laramie  of  1868.  White  Plume  followed  the  law  regarding  the 
planting  of  hemp.  The  law  was  enacted  by  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal 
Council  in  Duly  of  1998.  And  this  is  what  happened  to  the  field  of 
hemp.  . . 


April  14,  2000 

Doe  American  Horse  announced  on  KILI  Radio  that  to  be  sovereign  the 
tribe  must  act  sovereign,  so  accordingly,  he  will  plant  industrial 
hemp  seeds  on  April  29,  2000  to  advance  the  authority  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe  in  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  over  tribal  lands. 

Stating  the  USA  does  not  make  treaties  with  ethnic  minorities  but 
only  with  other  sovereigns,  American  Horse  said  he  is  prepared  to 
exercise  the  self-determination  inherent  in  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  as 
a successor  government  under  the  Treaty  of  1868. 

April  29,  2000 

On  the  132nd  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  1868, 
members  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  plant  industrial  hemp  at  various 
locations  on  the  Reservation.  In  Duly  1998,  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal 
Council  passed  an  ordinance  defining  industrial  hemp  as  distinct  from 
marijuana  (which  is  a controlled  substance  under  tribal  law).  The 
ordinance  provides  for  the  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  industrial 
hemp  on  the  Reservation. 

The  Slim  Butte  Land  Use  Association,  which  spearheaded  the  effort  to 
initiate  industrial  hemp  production  on  the  Reservation,  looks  forward 
to  the  sustainable  aspects  of  the  crop.  "It  is  very  important  to  us 
that  we  be  able  to  grow  a crop  that  allows  us  to  live  in  balance  with 
Mother  Earth,"  says  Loretta  Af raid-of-Bear  Cook,  Chair  of  the  Slim 
Butte  LUA.  "Hemp  does  not  require  any  chemicals  and  it  allows  us  to 
start  taking  care  of  our  people  ourselves."  Loretta  continued. 

The  landowner  association  is  in  the  latter  stages  of  building  a house 
with  materials  primarily  of  industrial  hemp.  While  lack  of  adequate 
housing  is  a problem  on  most  reservations,  it  is  particularly 
challenging  on  Pine  Ridge  where  tornadoes  and  heavy  winds  frequently 
destroy  homes.  President  Bill  Clinton  acknowledged  the  severity  of 
the  housing  shortage  during  his  visit  to  Pine  Ridge  last  summer, 
saying  "There  is  no  more  crucial  building  block  for  a strong 
community  and  a promising  future  than  a solid  home." 

"Industrial  hemp  is  the  key  component  to  sustainable  housing,"  said 
Tom  Cook,  LUA  Project  Director  for  the  house  building  project.  "We 
make  hemp-based  concrete  that  is  lighter,  stronger  and  easier  to  work 
with  than  masonry  concrete,"  he  said,  "Not  only  that,  but  we  are 
putting  people  to  work  here  on  the  reservation  with  good  jobs."  The 
house  building  project  has  employed  eight  people,  and  the  Slim  Butte 
LUA  intends  to  market  its  "Hempcrete"  blocks  to  the  building 
industry.  In  addition,  the  LUA  seeks  to  set  up  a handmade  paper 
making  operation  that  will  use  parts  of  the  hemp  that  do  not  go  into 
the  block  making. (1) 

May  2000 

MANDERSON,  S.D.  - On  a sunny  early  May  day  described  as  "perfect  for 
planting,"  Alex  White  Plume,  with  20  friends  and  relatives,  planted 
an  acre  and  a half  field  along  the  banks  of  Wounded  Knee  Creek. 

Helping  Alex  get  the  crop  in  was  his  grandson,  Tyson,  5. 

The  crop  is  industrial  hemp  and  planting  it  could  land  Tyson's 
grandpa  in  jail. 

White  Plume  formally  invited  the  man  who  would  be  charged  with 
putting  him  in  jail  to  the  planting.  After  his  invitation  to  U.S. 
Attorney  Ted  McBride,  White  Plume  invited  BIA  Superintendent  Bob 
Ecoffey,  too.  "I  have  nothing  to  hide,"  the  Lakota  man  said.  "I'm 
just  looking  for  a good  way  to  support  my  family." 


Neither  McBride  or  Ecoffey  made  it  to  the  planting. 


"Laws  that  govern  his  tribe  give  White  Plume  every  right  to  grow  the 
stuff.  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  (OST)  Ordinance  98-27,  passed  by  the 
Tribal  Council  in  Duly  of  1998,  reads,  in  part:  THEREFORE  BE  IT 
ORDAINED  that  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council  does  hereby  expressly 
reserve  and  retain  jurisdiction  to  enact  legislation  relating  to 
industrial  hemp  agriculture..." 

White  Plume  says  the  ordinance  is  clear. 

A key  provision  of  98-27  makes  a chemical  and  testable  distinction 
between  industrial  hemp  and  the  marijuana  used  for  getting  high. 

While  the  tribe's  penal  code  ordains  fines  and  jail  time  for  use  of 
marijuana  as  a narcotic,  it  excludes  industrial  hemp. 

Its  definition:  "Industrial  Hemp"  - All  parts  and  varieties  of  the 
plant  Cannabis  sativa,  both  indigenous  and  imported,  that  are,  or 
have  historically  been,  cultivated  and  harvested  for  fiber  and  seed 
purposes  and  contain  tetrahydrocannabinol  (THC)  concentration  of  one 
percent  or  less  by  weight."  (2) 

Duly  2000 

On  a hill  near  Manderson,  S.D.,  the  wind  blows  gently  through  the 
hills . 

A herd  of  horses  stands  on  a bluff  surveying  their  terrain,  and  Alex 
White  Plume  smiles  as  he  looks  out  on  his  hemp  field.  Alex  is  a man 
of  his  word,  inspired  and  driven,  by  dreams. 

So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  home  of 
the  Oglala  Lakota  people  - a people  living  in  the  single  poorest 
county  in  the  country  - that  a field  of  hemp  grows  under  the  South 
Dakota  sun . (3) 

August  24,  2000 

MANDERSON,  S.D.  - Twenty-five  federal  agents  in  11  sport  utility 
vehicles  descended  at  dawn  on  a one  and  one  half  acre  field  of 
industrial  hemp  just  four  miles  north  of  Manderson. 

Agents  in  bulletproof  vests  surrounded  the  field  as  two  small-engine 
planes  and  one  helicopter  flew  reconnaissance  overhead. 

When  Lakota  landowners,  Percy  and  Alex  White  Plume,  part  owners  of 
the  field,  went  directly  to  the  site,  they  were  met  with  lethal 
resistance. 

"I  said,  'What  do  you  think  you're  doing?'  and  an  FBI  guy  raised  a 
machine  gun  and  pointed  it  directly  at  me,"  Alex  White  Plume  said. 

The  agents  arrived  at  6 a.m.  and  by  8:30  a.m.  they  had  confiscated 
virtually  all  the  hemp  plants.  "They  used  these  strange  kind  of  weed 
eaters  with  metal  teeth  like  a saw,"  White  Plume  said. 

The  federal  agents  left  a field  of  6-inch  stubble  as  the  legacy  of 
their  Aug.  24  visit. (4) 


What  Is  Industrial  Hemp? 

To  clear  things  up  from  the  beginning,  industrial  hemp  is  not  the 
same  plant  as  is  marijuana.  They  are  different  and  distinct  varieties 
within  the  same  subspecies.  Most  significantly,  they  differ  in  the 
amount  of  THC  (delta-9-tetrahydrocannabinol)  that  is  found  in  them. 
Most  experts  recognized  industrial  hemp  as  those  varieties  containing 
less  than  1%  THC. 

There  are  other  ways  that  the  two  varieties  of  Cannabis  differ,  one 
being  the  length  of  time  needed  to  harvest.  Hemp  can  be  harvested  in 
90  days  and  marijuana  needs  in  excess  of  150  days  to  mature. 

From  the  KHGCA  (Kentucky  Hemp  Growers  Cooperative 
Association):  "Industrial  hemp,  when  planted  for  fiber  production,  is 
a tall  slender  plant  without  branches  because  it  is  planted  4 inches 
apart.  Thin-stemmed,  tall  industrial  hemp  does  not  resemble  the  full, 
branchy  marijuana  plant.  Industrial  hemp  is  an  agricultural  crop, 
whereas  marijuana  is  a horticultural  crop,  and  the  visual  differences 
are  distinct  and  obvious  to  even  the  untrained  eye. (5) 


What  Are  Some  Of  The  Uses  Of  Industrial  Hemp? 


Listed  here  are  just  some  of  the  literally  thousands  of  uses  for 
industrial  hemp.  Important  to  note  here,  also,  is  the  fact  that  hemp 
is  grown  completely  without  the  need  of  pesticides.  This  means  that 
the  problem  of  run-off  of  toxic  chemicals  is  eliminated  in  the  fields 
where  hemp  is  grown. 

Hemp  can  yield  3-8  tons  of  fibre  per  acre.  This  is  four  times  what  an 
average  forest  can  yield. (6) 

Some  of  the  uses: 

Fiber  for  textiles  and  clothing. 

Paper  - paper  made  from  hemp  is  of  higher  quality  than  that  made  from 
wood  pulp.  Hemp  paper  requires  less  bleaching  and  is  more  resistant 
to  decomposition,  which  makes  it  more  desirable  for  archival  uses. 

(The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  written 
on  paper  made  from  hemp.) 

Cosmetics  - hair  and  skin  products. 

Animal  bedding  - high  quality  and  in  demand  in  other  countries. 

Hemp  and  lime  mixtures  make  a high  quality  plaster. 

Non-petroleum  based  plastics 

Hemp  is  a good  insulator  and  can  be  used  with  other  products  to  make 
building  materials. ( This  is  one  of  the  intended  uses  for  which  the 
Pine  Ridge  hemp  was  grown.) 

Why  Is  Growing  Hemp  Illegal  In  The  U.S.? 

Industrial  hemp  has  been  grown  in  this  country  for  centuries.  It  was 
grown  by  Thomas  Defferson  on  his  farm  in  Virginia.  It  was  grown  by 
the  United  States  government  for  use  during  WW  II.  The  US  government 
formed  War  Hemp  Industries  and  subsidized  hemp  cultivation.  US 
farmers  grew  about  a million  acres  of  hemp  across  the  midwest  as  part 
of  that  program. 

The  growing  of  hemp  was  essentially  "criminalized"  by  the  passage  of 
the  Marijuana  Tax  Act  in  1937,  by  which  hemp  farmers  were  burdened 
with  a tax  that  was  meant  to  squelch  the  narcotic  "marihuana" 
production.  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  (the 
precursor  to  the  DEA)  Henry  3.  Anslinger,  led  farmers  to  believe 
their  cash  crop  would  not  be  threatened  by  the  criminalization  of  its 
cousin . 

This,  of  course,  was  not  to  be  the  case.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  Anslinger  was  the  nephew  of  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Andrew 
Mellon.  Andrew  Mellon  was  also  a banker  for  chemical  companies  such 
as  DuPont.  DuPont  is  a company  who  was  and  is  a major  producer  of 
synthetic  fiber  and  who  owned  the  patents  on  synthetic  plastics. 

DuPont,  as  well  as  many  other  large  companies  had  made  large 
investments  in  making  paper  from  wood  pulp.  There  are  many  who  feel 
that  the  1937  Act  was  enacted  to  protect  the  financial  interests  of 
those  companies  who  would  have  been  directly  affected  by  the 
production  of  industrial  hemp  products.  This  act  essentially  and  for 
all  intents  and  purposes  eliminated  the  "competition." 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  while  the  DEA  doggedly  destroys  hemp. 
President  Clinton  indicates  its  significance.  The  Executive  Order 
12919  Of  3une  3,  1994  National  Defense  Industrial  Resources 
Preparedness  mentions  hemp  in  this  context: 

PART  IX- --GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

(e)  "Food  resources"  means  all  commodities  and  products,  simple, 
mixed,  or  compound,  or  complements  to  such  commodities  or  products, 
that  are  capable  of  being  ingested  by  either  human  beings  or  animals, 
irrespective  of  other  uses  to  which  such  commodities  or  products  may 
be  put,  at  all  stages  of  processing  from  the  raw  commodity  to  the 
products  thereof  in  vendible  form  for  human  or  animal 
consumption.  "Food  resources"  also  means  all  starches,  sugars, 
vegetable  and  animal  or  marine  fats  and  oils,  cotton,  tobacco,  wool, 
mohair,  hemp,  flax  fiber,  and  naval  stores,  but  does  not  mean  any 
such  material  after  it  loses  its  identity  as  an  agricultural 
commodity  or  agricultural  product. 


Hemp,  therefore,  is  "defined"  as  "food  resource"  in  the  context  of 
National  Defense  Preparedness.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
something  could  be  necessary  and  illegal  at  the  same  time.  Dust 
another  instance  of  the  left  hand  of  the  U.S.  government  not  knowing 
what  its  right  hand  is  doing?(7) 

How  Is  This  A Sovereignty  Issue? 

A treaty  is  a formal  agreement  between  sovereign  bodies.  The  Fort 
Laramie  Treaty  of  1868  was  an  agreement  between  two  sovereign 
nations,  the  United  States  and  the  Lakota  Nation. 

Article  II  describes  the  boundaries  of  the  Treaty  lands,  and  goes  on 
to  say: 

"...  set  apart  for  the  absolute  and  undisturbed  use  and  occupation  of 
the  Indians  herein  named,  and  for  such  other  friendly  tribes  or 
individual  Indians  as  from  time  to  time  they  may  be  willing,  with  the 
consent  of  the  United  States,  to  admit  amongst  them;" 

The  United  States  wanted  peace.  Article  I states:  "From  this  day 
forward  all  war  between  the  parties  to  this  agreement  shall  for  ever 
cease."  It  is  clear  from  the  wording  of  the  treaty  that  the  United 
States  intended  that  the  Lakota  Nation  cease  "roaming  and  hunting" 
and  in  Article  III  says  "..to  comence  cultivating  the  soil  as 
farmers . " 

The  Treaty,  in  Article  X,  goes  on  to  encourage  the  Lakota  to  farm  by 
giving  financial  incentive: 

"...And  in  addition  to  the  clothing  herein  named,  the  sum  of  $10  for 
each  person  entitled  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  treaty  shall 
be  annually  appropriated  for  a period  of  30  years,  while  such  persons 
roam  and  hunt,  and  $20  for  each  person  who  engages  in  farming,.." 

To  further  clarify  the  U.S.  position,  article  XV  states  that  the 
Lakota  will  "...  they  will  regard  said  reservation  their  permanent 
home,  and  they  will  make  no  permanent  settlement  elsewhere;..." 

In  planting  the  hemp  crop,  the  Lakota  believe  that  they  have  acted  in 
good  faith.  "Under  the  1868  Treaty,  any  rights  reserved  by  the  tribe 
can  be  claimed  by  a tribal  member.  By  planting  this  field,  I claim  my 
treaty  right  as  an  Oglala  Sioux,"  said  White  Plume. (2) 

The  OST  Ordinance  98-27  requires  members  to  form  Land  Use 
Organizations  (LUA),  and  to  apply  for  recognition  through  the  tribe's 
Land  Committee.  White  Plume's  LUA  is  Kiza  Tiyospaye  located  in  the 
Wounded  Knee  District. 

Tiyospaye  lawyer,  Thomas  Ballanco,  believes  the  Lakota  in  growing 
industrial  hemp  are  exercising  their  right  to  do  so  under  the  1868 
Treaty: 

"It  is  my  professional  opinion  that  (tribal)  members  who  comply  with 
OST  Ordinance  98-27  do  not  have  to  comply  with  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency  (DEA)  regulations  regarding  cultivation  of  marijuana  in  21 
CFR . 1300  et  seq." 

He  cites  several  reasons  for  his  conviction.  "The  right  to  cultivate 
industrial  hemp  on  the  reservation  was  retained  by  the  various 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  Oglala  Lakota  (Sioux) 
nation,  specifically  the  Treaty  of  1868."  The  lawyer  then  refers  to 
nine  precedent-setting  cases  he  says  solidify  the  tribe's  right  to 
control  the  production  of  industrial  hemp  within  its  external 
boundaries . 

Part  of  Ballanco' s argument  is  the  fact  that  wild-growing  hemp  plants 
are  present  in  abundance  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation.  "The 
plants  are  here  because  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  it  was  the  only 
available  product  for  making  cloth  and  other  items. "(2) 

November  24,  2000 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Lexington,  Kentucky 

Lakota  Indians  defying  DEA;  Accept  KY  Co-op's  Offer  to  Replace 
Destroyed  Hemp  Crop 

Contact : KHGCA  Executive  Director  Doe  Hickey;  (859)  277-5115 


"The  Kentucky  Hemp  Growers  Cooperative  is  offering  to  replace  some  of 
the  hemp  lost  to  the  nightmare  of  the  drug  war/'  said  Alex  White 
Plume,  whose  1-acre  hemp  crop  on  Wounded  Knee  creek  was  seized  and 
destroyed.  White  Plume  now  believes  the  DEA's  actions  are  helping, 
not  derailing  his  long-range  plans.  He  said  the  positive  feedback  is 
showing  that,  "Lakota  hemp  is  gaining  respect  in  the  world." 

In  a letter  to  White  Plume,  the  Kentucky  Hemp  Growers  Co-op's 
executive  director,  Doe  Hickey,  characterized  America's  hemp  policy 
as  "fundamentally  absurd  and  destructive...  In  light  of  international 
treaties  protecting  its  cultivation  worldwide,  the  policy  is 
ludicrous  and  irresponsible."  In  the  face  of  Kentucky's  Supreme  Court 
ruling  that  'hemp  is  marijuana,'  Hickey  has  offered  to  help  make  up 
the  loss  by  transporting  and  delivering  legally  imported  Canadian 
hemp  bales  from  Kentucky,  across  state  lines,  to  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation. 

Former  Gov.  Louie  B.  Nunn  will  present  loe  American  Horse  with  the 
Kentucky/Canadian  hemp  in  a ceremony  on  November  28,  2000 
highlighting  the  need  for  some  common  sense  regulations  of  industrial 
hemp  in  the  United  States.  Gov.  Nunn  said,  "I  intend  on  traveling 
with  the  Indian  delegation  back  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  an 
effort  to  help  educate  the  public  along  the  way  about  the  potential 
benefits  of  this  historical  crop  and  to  demonstrate  that  we  all  need 
to  work  together  to  help  develop  an  agricultural  and  economic  future 
that  will  better  serve  all  people. 

In  conclusion,  I feel  that  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  there 
is  a need  for  industrial  hemp  products  in  this  country,  as  evidenced 
by  the  importation  of  such.  The  demand  for  hemp  fibre  is  estimated  to 
be  about  100,000  tons  per  year.  If  Canada  and  many  countries  in 
Western  Europe  have  managed  to  grow  and  export  industrial  hemp 
products,  why  is  it  impossible  for  it  do  be  done  in  the  United  States? 

Additionally,  if  the  Lakota  are  a sovereign  Nation  of  People,  how  is 
it  that  the  DEA  can  destroy  their  crops?  Is  this  not  comparable  to 
the  DEA  going  into  the  sovereign  Nation  of  Canada  and  destroying 
their  hemp  crop? 

The  growing  of  industrial  hemp  brings  two  very  important  issues  to 
the  surface,  those  being  the  sovereignty  of  the  Lakota  Nation  and  the 
question  of  why  the  DEA  is  protecting  the  financial  health  of  other 
industries  by  criminalizing  the  growing  of  industrial  hemp. 

Perhaps  these  questions  should  be  asked  of  our  government? 

Endnotes 
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Thursday,  Duly  20,  2000 

The  Navajo  Nation  passed  a tribal  law  to  allow  hemp  cultivation 
Candi  Penn,  HIA 

Christie  Bohling  of  CHA  called  to  praise  and  thank  all  the  supporters 
of  the  Navajo  Hemp  Project. 

Hempstead,  Richard  Rose,  Ecolution,  Woody,  Marie  Mills,  Richard 
Barge,  Brooks  Kelly,  Richard  & Amy  Lee,  Dill  and  Dames  Burr,  and  Hemp 
Times  sponsored  the  project  and  deserve  kudos  as  do  all  of  the  people 
who  contributed  and  kept  the  vision  in  their  hearts. 

Hemp  Hemp  Hooray  for  Sovereignty.  This  has  been  an  ongoing  project 
since  1992. 

Applications  for  permits  will  be  handled  by  a Regulatory  Committee.  A 
Washington,  DC  DEA  agent  was  present  at  the  Tribal  Council  meeting. 

Congratulations  to  CHA,  Dim  Robinson  and  Susie  for  their  dedication. 
E-mail:  chaxh@aol.com 


Navajo  Nation  Goes  Hemp 

Navajo  Nation  steps  into  hemp  - not  drug  - industry 
Marley  Shebala,  The  Navajo  Times 

WINDOW  ROCK  - The  Navajo  Nation  Council  did  not  approve  the 
legalization  of  marijuana  last  week. 

Council  Delegate  Ervin  Keeswood  said  the  council  only  approved 
amendments  to  Navajo  law,  which  distinguish  between  industrial  hemp 
and  marijuana. 

Keeswood,  who  sponsored  the  legislation  on  industrial  hemp,  said  the 
distinction  between  the  two  is  based  on  the  percentage  of 
tetrahydrocannabinol  or  THC. 

The  council,  in  its  Duly  20  resolution,  stated,  "It  is  high  levels  of 
THC  that  gives  marijuana  its  hallucinogenic  effect." 

According  to  scientific  research,  THC  is  the  potentially  psychoactive 
chemical  in  marijuana  and  is  not  presently,  nor  historically,  found 
in  significant  quantities  in  industrial  hemp.  According  to  a Feb.  7, 
letter  to  the  Kentucky  Hemp  Growers  Cooperative  Association  from 
William  M.  Pierce  Dr.,  Ph.D.,  industrial  hemp  contains  as  little  as 
0.05  percent  by  weight  of  THC. 

Piece,  who  also  is  an  associate  professor  of  Pharmacology  and 
Toxicology  for  the  School  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Louisville 
in  Kentucky,  said  some  marijuana  plants  could  contain  between  10  to 
20  percent  of  THC. 

"In  summary,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  use  of  industrial  hemp  as  a 
psychoactive  substance  is  extremely  unlikely,  due  to  the  large  doses 
required  and  the  side  effects  which  would  be  encountered,"  he  said. 

Keeswood  noted  to  the  council,  prior  to  their  vote  supporting  the 
amendments,  that  the  first  two  copies  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  written  on  hemp. 

He  said  industrial  hemp  is  used  to  produce  more  than  25,000  items, 
such  as  animal  bedding,  paneling,  erosion  control  materials,  cloth 
towels,  toilet  paper,  twine,  and  bird  seeds. 

In  a separate  interview,  Chris  Boucher,  owner  of  Hempstead 
International,  which  is  based  in  Laguna  Beach,  Calif.,  said  50,000 
products  can  be  made  from  industrial  hemp. 

Boucher,  who  acts  as  a consultant  for  industrial  hemp,  said  that 
Popular  Mechanics  magazine  released  a story  in  1938  that  reported 
that  industrial  hemp  would  become  the  first  Billion  dollar  crop. 

Keeswood  reported  to  the  council  that  the  demand  for  industrial  hemp 
is  growing  annually. 

As  of  1997,  the  industrial  hemp  market  generated  about  $40  million  in 
revenues,  and  its  estimated  that  by  2001,  that  figure  could  rise  to 
about  $1.5  million,  he  said. 

"So  we  need  to  get  on  this  particular  train  before  it  leaves  town," 
Keeswood  urged  the  council. 

He  said  12  states  are  currently  talking  with  their  legislature  to 
approve  what  the  council  is  discussing. 

Keeswood  said  Hawaii  and  North  Dakota  have  received  federal  approval 
to  grow  industrial  but  it&Mac226;s  for  research  only. 

"The  Lakota  Nation  has  already  jumped  on  this;  they've  created 
legislation  and  a farmers'  association  and  they  are  growing 
industrial  hemp,"  he  said. 

Keeswood  pointed  to  the  council  delegates&Mac226;  lounge  area  and 
said  the  Wide  Ruins  Chapter  is  already  using  industrial  hemp  fibers 
to  weave  rugs. 

According  to  agricultural  news  articles,  scientists  and  proponents  of 
hemp  have  convinced  many  governments  around  the  world  that  hemp 
definitely  fits  in  today's  economic  climate,  especially  as  a 
sustainable  agricultural  system. 

Other  agricultural  reports  show  that  farming  hemp  has  the  potential 
to  reduce  some  of  the  environmental  pressures  associated  with 
intensive  forestry  and  agricultural  use  of  dangerous  pesticides. 

Earl  Tulley,  Dine  CARE  vice  president,  recalled  how  then  presidential 
candidate  Kelsey  Begaye  campaigned  and  lobbied  for  families  to  return 


to  the  earth  and  farm. 

Tulley  said  the  growing  of  industrial  hemp  will  do  that  and  the 
economic  development  benefits  will  be  greater  than  the  Navajo 
Nation's  proposed  potato  chip  factory  or  any  agricultural  product. 

He  reiterated  the  diversity  of  products  that  come  from  industrial 
hemp,  which  includes  fabric,  paper,  fuel,  cosmetics  and  food.  And 
Tulley  said  hemp  will  also  address  the  reservation's  problems  with 
diabetes . 

The  farming  of  hemp  goes  hand  in  hand  with  physical  labor,  he  said. 

But  Tulley  said  the  most  important  factor  in  farming  hemp  is  that  the 
Navajo  Nation  is  getting  in  on  the  ground  level. 

Industrial  hemp  will  be  the  crop  of  choice  for  the  21st  century,  he 
said . 

Tulley  said  hemp  farmers  in  Kentucky,  Hawaii  and  the  whole  nation  of 
Canada  predicts  that  hemp  will  be  around  for  a long  time. 

He  noted  that  some  major  car  companies,  such  as  Ford,  Mercedes,  and 
BMW,  are  using  hemp  by-products  for  the  interior  of  their  vehicles. 

Hemp  is  a healthy  alternative  to  economic  development  that  damages 
Mother  Earth  and  the  life  forms,  including  the  five-fingered  ones, 
that  live  off  her,  he  said. 

Dine  CARE  or  Dine  Citizens  Against  Ruining  the  Environment  is  a non- 
profit grass  roots  environmental  organization. 

Boucher  said  that  up  until  1930,  lacquer,  paints  were  all  made  from 
hemp  seed  oil. 

But  then  he  said  the  petroleum  industry  overtook  natural  industry  and 
now  all  paint  has  petroleum  oil,  except  for  specialty  stores,  which 
sell  paint  made  from  flaxseed  and  linseed. 

Boucher  said  his  company  is  forced  to  purchase  hemp  from  Poland  and 
China,  which  other  hemp  companies  also  must  do  because  no  one  is 
farming  it  in  the  United  States. 

He  said  the  future  for  the  Navajo  Nation  can  eventually  involve 
producing  hemp  items  to  market. 

Boucher,  whose  has  also  been  involved  in  protecting  the  environment, 
said  he  became  involved  in  hemp  production  because  he  has  children 
and  he  wants  them  to  have  a healthy  future. 

"When  I leave  this  place,  I want  to  have  at  least  picked  up  my  trash. 
Money  can't  buy  healthy  people  and  a healthy  environment,"  he  said. 

Keeswood  reiterated  that  the  approval  of  the  council  doesn't  mean 
Hogback  Chapter,  which  is  his  chapter,  will  be  handing  out  hemp  seeds. 

The  next  step  is  for  the  council  to  create  legislation  to  regulate 
industrial  hemp,  which  must  go  before  the  council's  Economic 
Development  Committee,  Resources  Committee,  Public  Safety  Committee 
and  Dudicial  Committee  before  it  even  gets  to  the  council,  he 
emphasized . 

And  while  that's  going  on  and  after  council  approval,  the  Navajo 
Nation  must  apply  to  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Department  for  a 
certificate  to  farm  hemp,  Keeswood  explained. 

He  said  that  at  one  time  the  federal  government  allowed  industrial 
hemp  to  be  grown  and  sold  as  an  agricultural  crop  but  because  of 
lobbying  by  the  growing  timber  and  cotton  markets,  hemp  was  outlawed. 

Keeswood  said  that  information  is  documented.  Boucher  said  Hempstead 
uses  an  ancient  Chinese  character  on  its  clothing  that  is  the  symbol 
for  hemp. 

Ancient  societies,  such  as  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese,  believed  hemp 
was  the  oldest  cultivated  plant  on  the  earth,  he  said. 

Boucher  added,  "It's  prehistoric."  The  council's  vote  on  amending  the 
Navajo  Criminal  Code  to  distinguish  industrial  hemp  from  marijuana 
was  58  in  favor,  11  opposed  and  one  abstaining. 
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Scores  say  state  knew  of  boot-camp  abuse  for  years 
By  JENNIFER  GERRIETTS 
Argus  Leader 
published:  1/9/01 

Top  South  Dakota  officials  knew  that  juvenile  inmates  were  being  abused 
at  state  facilities  long  before  Gina  Score's  death,  yet  they  did  nothing, 
lawyers  for  Score's  parents  say. 

State  employees  abused  at  least  three  boys  at  juvenile  corrections 
facilities  between  1996  and  1998,  those  lawyers  say. 

And  state  officials  --  including  Gov.  Bill  Janklow,  Corrections 
Secretary  Jeff  Bloomberg  and  former  State  Training  School  Superintendent 
Clay  Ramsey  --  failed  to  act  despite  knowledge  of  the  abuse,  Gregory 
lawyer  Rick  Johnson  contends. 

Those  acts,  according  to  affidavits  filed  by  inmates  and  staff  members, 
included : 

A 16-year-old  boy  who  says  he  was  strapped  and  cuffed  to  a surfboard  and 
left  in  his  own  urine  at  the  Custer  Boot  Camp  in  1996.  He  also  was  forced 
to  eat  oatmeal  off  the  floor  while  his  hands  were  cuffed  behind  his  back. 

Although  Janklow  and  someone  the  boy  believes  was  Bloomberg  saw  him 
strapped  down,  the  governor  told  him  to  "shush"  when  he  begged  for  help, 
the  boy  said. 

Janklow  says  it  never  happened. 

"I'm  61  years  old,  and  I've  never  seen  a bigger  lie  in  my  life,"  Janklow 
said.  "I  have  never  in  my  life  seen  anybody  tied  to  a board  at  the  Custer 
Boot  Camp.  I've  never  in  my  life  seen  anybody  that  had  food  put  on  the 
floor  at  the  Custer  Boot  Camp." 

A 16-year-old  boy  says  Custer  staff  forced  him  to  run  until  he  collapsed 
in  1996,  then  later  forced  him  to  clean  up  his  own  vomit  and  told  him  "he 
was  lucky  he  didn't  have  to  eat  it." 

A former  State  Training  School  staff  member  who  says  he  called  an 
ambulance  for  a boy  lying  in  a ditch 

after  collapsing  on  a forced  run  and  says  Ramsey  questioned  him  for 
being  too  quick  requesting  outside  medical  help. 

Lawyers  for  Score's  parents,  David  and  Viola  of  Canton,  filed  the 
affidavits  to  illustrate  what  they  say  are  state  officials  who  were 
indifferent  to  the  needs  of  the  juveniles  in  the  state's  care. 

Score's  parents  sued  state  officials  and  a nurse  after  their  14-year-old 
daughter  died  of  heat  exhaustion  in  1999  after  a forced  run. 

All  but  one  of  the  defendants  in  that  lawsuit  have  asked  that  the  case 
be  dismissed,  saying  they  were  acting  in  their  official  capacity.  Johnson 
said  there's  plenty  of  evidence  to  suggest  that  state  employees 
disregarded  teens'  needs  long  before  Score. 

"The  facts  of  this  case  show  that  the  defendants,  going  from  Bloomberg 
down  through  (State  Training  School  nurse  Merridy)  Fett,  became 
desensitized  to  the  needs  and  rights  of  children  entrusted  to  them," 
Johnson  said  in  a motion  to  keep  the  case  alive. 

Score's  parents  are  suing  Bloomberg,  Ramsey,  other  former  and  current 
corrections  staff  and  Sioux  Valley  Hospital,  which  employed  Fett,  who 
evaluated  Score  as  she  lay  on  the  ground  hyperventilating. 

Johnson's  motion  includes  affidavits  supplied  by  two  juvenile  inmates 
and  a former  staff  member  at  the  State  Training  School  who  describe  how 
they  were  abused  by  state  workers. 

Strapped  to  a board 

A 16-year-old  boy  identified  as  T.G.  said  he  regularly  was  placed  on  a 
surfboard  and  "left  to  lie  in  this  position  with  little  or  no  clothing  on 
in  a dark,  cold  cell  for  long  hours  while  loud  cadence-type  music  was 
played  into  his  ears"  at  Custer. 

Janklow  and  Bloomberg  ignored  his  pleas,  T.G.  stated. 


Janklow  plans  to  pursue  perjury  charges  against  the  young  man,  spokesman 
Bob  Mercer  said. 

T. G.  said  Ramsey  ordered  him  to  be  placed  on  the  surfboard  in 
retaliation  for  a letter  the  boy  attempted  to  send  to  his  grandmother. 
Several  other  young  boys  frequently  were  subjected  to  the  same  treatment 
or  housed  in  a small  cell  known  as  "never-never  land,"  he  said. 

"None  of  the  boys  could  withstand  more  than  a short  time  of  the 
surfboard  without  breaking  down,"  T.G.'s  affidavit  states. 

Running  with  asthma 

That  same  year,  another  16-year-old  boy  named  T.H.  said  he  was  forced  to 
exercise  until  he  collapsed,  even  though  he  suffered  severe  allergies. 

Although  he  told  staff  his  asthma  was  affecting  him,  they  refused  to  let 
him  rest. 

The  first  time  he  collapsed,  T.H.  said  he  was  accused  of  faking  and  was 
abandoned  on  the  edge  of  a road  until  a nurse  ordered  that  he  be  sent  to 
the  hospital. 

Despite  a doctor's  order  from  the  hospital  prohibiting  strenuous 
activity,  T.H.  was  forced  again  to  exercise.  He  collapsed  and  had  to  be 
hospitalized  for  four  to  five  days,  he  said. 

Calling  for  aid 

The  summer  before  Score's  death,  former  State  Training  School  staff 
member  Glen  Stanley  said  he  found  a boy  lying  in  a ditch  hyperventilating 
after  he  had  collapsed  while  running,  Stanley  said. 

"When  I grabbed  his  T-shirt  and  pulled  it  up  and  put  my  hand  on  his 
chest,  he  was  red  hot,"  Stanley's  statement  said. 

When  he  couldn't  find  medical  staff,  Stanley  called  an  ambulance.  The 
next  day,  Ramsey  and  others  questioned  him  for  being  so  quick  to  call,  he 
said . 

"I  made  the  right  choice  at  the  right  time,  and  I was  angry  about  the 
fact  that  he  would  even  second-guess  that,"  Stanley  said. 

Systemic  problems 

Johnson,  the  Scores'  lawyer,  called  the  girls  boot  camp  a "cauldron  of 
mistreatment . " 

Nancy  Deppe,  a girls'  boot  camp  staff  member  hired  a month  after  Score's 
death,  said  in  an  affidavit  that  another  worker  told  her  that  if  inmates 
"haven't  pissed  their  pants  or  puked  by  the  time  I am  done  with  them,  I 
haven't  done  my  job." 

Staff  laughed  and  bragged  about  how  scared  girls  were  during  their  first 
day  in  the  program,  Deppe  said.  Staff  denied  the  girls  bathroom  use  and 
threatened  to  take  their  water  taken  away  during  exercises. 

U. S.  District  Judge  Lawrence  Piersol  will  rule  on  the  motion  to  dismiss 
defendants  from  the  lawsuit.  He  could  request  a hearing  or  issue  a ruling 
based  on  the  filings  presented. 

The  case  is  scheduled  to  go  to  trial  in  March.  The  amount  of  money  the 
Scores  seek  for  their  daughter's  death  is  unspecified,  but  the  state's 
legal  liability  fund  could  pay  up  to  $1  million  in  damages. 

The  Associated  Press  contributed  to  this  report. 

Reach  reporter  Jennifer  Gerrietts  at  jgerriet@argusleader . com  or  331-2312 
ARGUS  LEADER 
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More  Indian  trust  documents  missing 
Denver  Post  Washington  Bureau 

Ian.  17,  2001  - WASHINGTON  - More  Indian  trust  records  have  been 
discovered  to  be  missing,  according  to  a special  court  official  charged 
with  investigating  the  previous  disappearance  of  other  government  records 
in  a massive  lawsuit  against  the  Interior  Department. 

Some  160  boxes  of  materials  believed  related  to  trust  accounts  recently 
were  destroyed  at  the  Bu  reau  of  Indian  Affairs'  Northern  Cheyenne  office 
in  Montana,  according  to  a letter  from  special  court  master  Alan  L. 

Balaran . 

His  letter  was  posted  Tuesday  on  a website  maintained  by  a group  of 
American  Indians  who  have  challenged  the  government's  handling  of  the 
trust  accounts. 

Stephanie  Hanna,  an  Interior  Department  spokeswoman,  confirmed  the 
destruction,  but  said  officials  were  attempting  to  determine  whether  they 
related  to  the  lawsuit  over  the  department's  handling  of  the  trust 
accounts.  She  said  the  matter  was  under  investigation. 

The  Indian  plaintiffs  have  won  a court  judgment  faulting  the 
government's  handling  of  the  accounts,  but  the  issue  is  on  appeal.  At 
stake  is  the  government's  handling  of  thousands  of  trust  accounts  it  has 
managed  for  decades  for  Indians. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Denver  Post.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tuesday,  January  16,  2001 
Churches  Group  Backs  Sandia  Pueblo 
By  Leslie  Linthicum 
Journal  Staff  Writer 

Who  owns  the  west  face  of  the  Sandia  Mountains  is  an  issue  of  religious 
freedom  that  should  be  settled  quickly  in  Sandia  Pueblo's  favor,  according 
to  the  New  Mexico  Conference  of  Churches. 

The  conference  on  Monday  threw  its  support  behind  Sandia  Pueblo  in  the 
pueblo's  yearslong  effort  to  have  the  mountainside  included  within  its 
official  boundaries. 

The  Rev.  Barbara  Dua,  executive  secretary  of  the  Conference  of  Churches, 
said  the  conference  recognizes  the  pueblo's  longstanding  use  of  the 
mountain  for  religious  purposes. 

The  conference  has  sent  letters  to  Sen.  Pete  Domenici  and  Rep.  Heather 
Wilson,  New  Mexico  Republicans  who  have  opposed  a negotiated  settlement 
proposal  that  would  give  pueblo  members  free  use  of  the  mountain  for  their 
religion . 

"We  feel  it's  time  to  recognize  the  pueblo's  position  and  move  on  to 
becoming  good  neighbors,"  Dua  said. 

The  conference  represents  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Protestant 
churches  with  combined  memberships  of  1 million  New  Mexicans. 

The  pueblo  has  sued  the  U.S.  government  to  include  about  10,000  acres  of 
the  Cibola  National  Forest  within  its  boundaries.  The  pueblo  contends  a 
survey  error  in  the  19th  century  placed  the  pueblo's  eastern  boundary  at 
the  mountains'  foothills  rather  than  at  its  crest. 

A federal  judge  ruled  in  the  pueblo's  favor  in  1998  and  an  appeals  court 
last  year  rejected  an  appeal.  The  matter  now  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Interior,  which  could  rule  on  the  matter  by  the  end  of  the 
week  or  leave  a decision  to  the  Bush  administration. 

The  pueblo,  the  Sandia  Tram  Co.  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  which 
controls  the  land,  earlier  negotiated  a settlement  that  would  allow  the 
Forest  Service  to  retain  title  to  the  land  and  continue  its  public  uses 
while  giving  the  pueblo  veto  power  over  new  uses  and  unlimited  access  for 


religious  activities. 

The  settlement  would  have  to  be  approved  by  Congress. 

Domenici  and  Wilson  have  called  it  vague  and  one-sided  and  said  they 
will  not  support  it. 

The  agreement  also  is  opposed  by  Bernalillo  County  and  a group  of 
property  owners  and  recreational  users. 

Dua  and  Sandia  Gov.  Stuwart  Paisano  chose  Martin  Luther  King  Dr.  Day  and 
Saint  Anthony  de  Padua  Church  to  make  their  announcement. 

The  church  is  the  center  for  the  pueblo's  strong  Catholic  tradition.  But 
the  announcement  by  Dua  and  Paisano  concerned  the  pueblo's  older  religious 
tradition,  in  which  the  Sandia  Mountains  plays  a vital  role. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Albuquerque  Journal. 
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Cherokee  Nation  plans  to  sell  tags 
01/16/2001 
By  Don  Diehl 
Staff  Writer 

TAHLEQUAH  - The  Cherokee  Nation  will  be  issuing  its  own  car  tags  as  early 
as  September. 

The  Cherokee  Tribal  Council  Monday  night  formally  adopted  legislation 
that  not  only  provides  cheaper  tags  for  its  members  but  makes  allowances 
for  schools  where  Cherokee  youth  are  educated. 

Leaders  said  that  once  the  new  tribal  law  is  enacted,  thousands  of  their 
members  living  in  the  tribe's  14-county  jurisdiction  in  eastern  Oklahoma 
will  benefit. 

About  90,000  tribal  members  live  in  those  counties.  The  students  in  most 
of  those  school  districts  are  predominantly  Indian. 

The  tribe's  decision  will  affect  the  state  because  it  is  such  a large 
tribe,  tribal  leaders  said.  About  half  of  the  200,000  members  of  the 
Cherokee  tribe,  the  second-largest  in  the  nation,  live  in  Oklahoma. 

Tribal  officials  see  selling  car  tags  as  an  economic  development 
opportunity  by  providing  more  revenue  for  the  tribe.  Tribal  members  for 
some  time  have  been  requesting  the  tribe  issue  tags. 

Council  members  again  were  told  Monday  night  that  a large  number  of 
tribal  members  have  expressed  support  for  the  vehicle  licensing  and 
registration  tag  code. 

"You  can  expect  to  see  the  first  tags  on  cars  by  September,"  said  tribal 
spokesman  Mike  Miller  after  the  council's  unanimous  vote. 

The  legislation  requires  the  tribe  to  form  a compact  with  the  state  to 
ensure  its  plan  would  not  hinder  other  state  services.  As  part  of  the 
proposal,  the  Cherokee  Nation  tags  would  become  part  of  the  national  motor 
vehicle  licensing  database  used  by  law  enforcement  agencies  throughout  the 
country  to  track  registration  information. 

The  tribe  proposes  to  allow  state  tag  agencies  to  sell  their  tags  to 
tribal  members. 

The  proposal  also  addresses  concerns  over  the  possibility  of  lost  state 
revenue  that  helps  fund  Oklahoma  public  schools.  About  35  percent  of  every 
state  tag  sold  goes  to  the  school  district  where  the  tag  is  sold. 

Linder  the  plan,  however,  the  Cherokees  will  return  a similar  amount  to 
public  schools.  The  tribe  also  will  put  funds  in  other  Indian  education 
programs . 

Some  of  the  funds  generated  from  sale  of  tribal  tags  also  will  go  to  the 
U.S.  Marshals  Service  and  to  those  law  enforcement  agencies  that  cross- 
deputize  Cherokee  tribal  law  officers. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  tags  for  new  vehicles  will  be  about  $10  less  than 
the  cost  of  state  tags.  School  districts  within  the  Nation's  territorial 
boundaries  will  receive  as  much  as  38  percent  of  the  funds  generated  by 


the  tribe's  car  tag  sales. 

All  content  copyrighted  c.  2000  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
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Hi, 

To  all  people  who  follow  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Dudley  George  by 
the  OPP  officer  Kenneth  Deane,  this  could  be  of  major  interest. 

Please  read  on. 

Thanks . 
lean  LaRose 
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Sub j : Ken  Deane  Appeal  to  Supreme  Court  lan  26th  Ottawa 

NOTICE  TO  SUPPORTERS  IN  OTTAWA  REGION 

On  January  26,  2001  at  9:30  am  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  will  begin 
hearing  the  final  appeal  of  OPP  Sergeant  Kenneth  Deane  who  was  convicted 
in  Dudley  George's  death. 

PLEASE  MAKE  EVERY  ATTEMPT  TO  ATTEND. 

GEORGE  FAMILY  MEMBERS  & REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  THE  COALITION  FOR  A PUBLIC 
INQUIRY  INTO  IPPERWASH  WILL  BE  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

Case  Information: 

2001-01-26 

Kenneth  Deane  v.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  (Ont.)  (Criminal)  (As  of  Right) 
(27776) 

Confirmed  Hearing  Information: 

9:30  am  (arrive  by  9:15  to  assure  seating) 

Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  301  Wellington  Street  (west  of  the  Parliament 
Buildings) 

Ottawa,  Ontario  K1A  0J1 

Phone:  (613)  995-4330  Fax  : (613)  996-3063  E-mail: 
reception@scc-csc .gc . ca 

Background  Information  and  Analysis: 

Deane  was  convicted  in  1997  of  criminal  negligence  in  the  fatal  shooting 
of  unarmed  Aboriginal  Rights  protestor,  Dudley  George  (from  the  Stoney 
Point  or  Aazhoodena  territory),  at  Ipperwash  Park  on  September  6,  1995. 

He  was  sentenced  to  serve  180  hours  of  voluntary  community  service,  and 
received  no  loss  of  pay  or  position  for  the  crime  of  killing  an  unarmed 
man  who  was  asserting  his  recognized  Aboriginal  rights  in  a public  park 
that  had  closed  for  the  season.  Deane  has  appealed  both  the  conviction 
and  his  sentence,  and  all  appeals  to  lower  courts  by  Deane  have  been 
rejected . 

Deane  deserves  no  release  or  reprise  from  his  conviction.  Not  only  did 
he  admit  shooting  Dudley  George,  but  he  tried  to  lie  about  it  and  say  he 
was  shot  at  first.  (The  trial  judge  condemned  Deane's  lies,  saying  they 
were  invented  after  the  fact,  in  his  decision.)  These  falsehoods  were  a 
terrible  display  of  disrespect  to  those  engaged  in  just,  honourable  and 
peaceable  political  actions  at  Ipperwash  Park  beginning  on  September  4, 


1995. 

Clearly,  Deane  is  both  guilty  and  unremorseful  for  his  crime.  Yet  more 
is  called  for  than  simply  upholding  Deane's  conviction.  And,  this  further 
action  must  come  from  the  Ontario  Provincial,  or  failing  that  the 
Federal,  government.  Family  members  and  indigenous  and  other  human 
rights  activists  across  Canada  want  political  accountability. 

Less  than  thirty  Aboriginal  men,  women,  children  and  elders  began 
occupying  the  Park  on  September  4,  1995  - as  it  was  closing  for  the 
season  - in  order  to  assert  their  Aboriginal  land,  treaty  and  cultural 
rights.  (In  fact,  members  of  Dudley  George's  home  community  of  Stoney 
Point,  adjacent  to  Ipperwash  Park,  continue  to  demand  a satisfactory 
resolution  of  the  underlying  issues,  which  remain  unsettled  - seventy-four 
years  after  the  problems  began  and  more  than  five  years  after  George's 
death . ) 

The  police  assault  on  the  night  of  September  6,  1995,  which  involved  250 
or  more  highly-trained,  elite  squad  riot  police,  was  an  unprecedented  and 
totally  unexpected  departure  from  the  Ontario  policing  strategies  of 
recent  decades.  Furthermore,  confidential  documents  leaked  to,  and  printed 
in,  the  media  as  well  as  material  released  under  freedom-to-information 
legislation  reveal  that  Ontario  Premier  Mike  Flarris  and  fellow 
Conservative  Cabinet  members  played  a role  in  orchestrating  the  aggressive 
nature  and  level  of  police  response. 

Countless  individuals  and  hundreds  of  organizations  across  Canada,  as 
well  as  two  United  Nations  Committees,  Amnesty  International  and  the 
Ontario  Ombudsman,  have  called  for  a Public  Inquiry  into  Ipperwash.  Such 
an  Inquiry  would  uncover  the  truth  about  how  these  events  occurred.  It 
would  set  out  recommendations  designed  to  prevent  a re-occurrence  of  this 
tragedy,  as  Aboriginal  Inherent  Rights  continue  to  be  hotly  contested  in 
many  parts  of  Canada. 

Premier  Flarris  has  continually  maintained  that  he  could  not  call  such 
an  Inquiry  because  it  might  prejudice  existing  cases  before  the  courts. 

The  conclusion  of  Deane's  appeal  will  represent  an  important  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  this  long-protracted  effort  to  get  a Public  Inquiry 
into  Dudley  George's  death  and  other  related  human  rights  violations. 

Regardless  of  its  conclusion,  when  the  Deane  SCC  hearing  concludes. 
Premier  Harris  will  lose  his  last  excuse  for  calling  a Public  Inquiry. 

The  only  remaining  matter  before  the  courts  will  be  the  Civil  Suit  for 
the  Wrongful  Death  of  Dudley  George,  in  which  Harris  and  fellow  Cabinet 
Ministers,  among  others,  are  named  as  defendants. 

Will  the  Premier  be  able  to  say  that  he  won't  call  an  Inquiry  because 
it  would  prejudice  the  Civil  Court  Case  against  himself?  Would  he  not 
have  a monumental  conflict  of  interest  in  so  saying?  Could  he  continue 
to  talk  about  the  money  issue,  asserting  that  inquiries  are  too  expensive 
and  cumbersome,  after  how  the  Ontario  government  has  drawn  out  and 
dragged  down  the  entire  process  of  the  Civil  Case  through  the  courts,  and 
has  now  hired  one  of  the  nation's  most  expensive  litigators  to  represent 
the  Premier? 

In  these  circumstances,  with  the  Deane  appeal  complete,  will  the  Premier 
be  able  to  explain  why  White  Canadians  in  Walkerton  (on  the  water  issue) 
or  in  Toronto  (police  violence  at  the  OPSEU  protest  in  1996)  get 
Inquiries  but  Aboriginal  Peoples  (injured,  killed  and  terrorized  during  a 
peaceful  political  protest)  do  not  get  an  Inquiry? 

In  Alberta,  where  he  enjoys  so  much  public  support,  Stockwell  Day  is 
being  made  to  answer  for  using  public  office  as  a shield  to  avoid 
accountability  for  his  abuse  of  power  and  violation  of  the  basic  rights 
of  another  human  being.  The  huge  network  of  the  Coalition  for  a Public 
Inquiry  and  all  other  people  who  have  pressed  for  justice  on  Ipperwash  have 
so  far  come  up  empty-handed  in  getting  Harris  and  his  colleagues  to  account 
for  the  basis  of  faulty  judgement  they  brought  to  the  decisions  that  were 
made  about  Ipperwash. 

Some  argue  that  Harris'  powerful  supporters,  who  help  design  his 
political  strategy  and  legal  tactics,  want  this  precedent  of  taking  a "no 
nonsense"  (fatal)  approach  to  indigenous  people  to  stand  as  an  example  to 
other  Aboriginal  Rights  activists.  It  is  known  that  the  Harris  government's 
supporters  include  all  the  multinational-global  corporations  who  want 


unrestricted  access  to  timber,  minerals  and  other  resources  that  are 
often  inconveniently  located  in  or  on  First  People's  territories. 

Regardless  of  how  the  SCC  deals  with  the  Deane  appeal,  it  is  time  for 
Premier  Harris  to  finally  give  in  and  call  an  Inquiry  into  Ipperwash... 
before  he  costs  us  any  more  deaths. 

If  Ontario  continues  to  stonewall.  Prime  Minister  Chretien  must  do  the 
right  thing  and  call  a federal  Public  Inquiry.  This  is  an  issue  of 
concern  to  people.  Peoples  and  groups  across  Canada  and  around  the  world. 
With  tensions  and  racist  backlash  rising  across  the  country,  it  is  all  too 
likely  that  leaving  Ipperwash  un-addressed  creates  a sense  of  impunity  for 
officials  responding  to  similar  incidents  elsewhere  in  Canada.  With  the 
Deane  appeal  settled  it  is  time  to  act. 
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January  18,  2001 

By:  JOHN  MCGILL,  "Glacier"  Reporter/Editor 

"This  means  we're  doing  what  we're  supposed  to  be  doing,"  said  Blackfeet 
Community  College  Board  of  Trustees  member  Wayne  Juneau  about  the 
' NorthwestAssociation  of  Schools  and  Colleges'  (NWASC)  recent  notification 
that  BCC  has  been  fully  accredited.  "It  means  our  college  credits  will 
transfer  to  any  other  institution;  it's  confirmed  we're  not  second  rate: 
we're  equal  to  everybody  else." 

*NB : edit* 

The  college's  board  of  trustees,  as  well  as  its  president  Dr.  Dorothy 
Still  Smoking,  were  pleased  with  the  report  and  took  time  to  mention 
several  areas  of  ongoing  improvement  at  BCC. 

Making  the  college  more  relevant  for  the  students  is  another  area  of 
development  at  BCC,  including  the  recently-formed  Indian  Club  that  was 
begun  to  strengthen  and  preserve  Blackfeet  culture  through  interaction 
with  and  advice  from  a council  of  Blackfeet  elders." 

* complete  article  at  above  URL. 
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SOVEREIGN  RIGHTS  UP  FOR  GRABS  AGAIN  - WOMEN  STARVE  FOR  JUSTICE 
From:  LtLShield4@aol.com 
Date:  Sun,  14  Jan  2001  20:56:11  EST 
by  nanci  s pollard 

January  14,  2001,  New  Brunswick,  Ca.  - 

The  community  ot  Tobique  Reserve  in  New  Brunswick  has  recently  come  under 
attack  from  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  in  relation  to  a fishing 
rights  issue. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  fo  their  MikMaq  brothers  and  sisters  at  Burnt 
Church,  the  community  at  Tobique  unanimously  voted  on  a referendum  to 
regulate  and  determine  their  own  policy  in  accordance  with  original 
treaties,  thereby  asserting  their  soindependance  as  Aboriginal  people. 

Chief  Patrick  Francis,  and  'Indian  Act  Chief'  along  with  four  concil 
members,  identified  as  Sterling  Perley,  Robert  Hassenchahl,  Irling  Perley, 
and  Wayne  Nicholas,  superceded  the  referendum  opposition  and  signed  with 
DFO  for  a sizeable  amount  of  money,  to  relinquish  the  fishing  rights  of 


the  community.  This  will  allow  the  Canadian  government  to  regulate  and 
control  the  fishing  rights  for  the  Tobique  community. 

Under  legal  precidence  (crown  v.  Little)  any  signing  of  federal 
agreements  constitutes  a new  Treaty,  thereby  voiding  any  and  all  original 
treaties . 

In  a telephone  interview  this  evening,  a source  at  Tobique  reserve 
states:  "This  is  the  year  that  many  of  the  fishing  rights  treaties  are 
coming  up  for  renewal  - it  appears  that  Big  Cove  is  the  next  target.  The 
chief  and  council  members  are  franticly  running  around  trying  to  spend  all 
the  money  before  the  validation  fo  those  agreements.  Many  of  the  people 
who  voted  against  the  referendum  are  now  accepting  positions  in  the 
fisheries  in  conjunction  with  DFO.  Spending  that  money  places  the 
community  in  a very  compromising  position  with  little  or  no  legal  recourse. 
By  the  chief  and  council  members  signing  this  agreement  with  DFO  not  only 
voids  our  original  treaties,  but  also  the  sovereignty  of  each  of  our 
communities . " 

Two  Tobique  women  have  decided  to  take  a stand  against  this  governmental 
power  play.  Terry  St.  Jacques  and  Colleen  Sapier  have  occupied  the  Band 
office  at  Tobique  in  an  attempt  to  gain  support  for  their  community 
against  the  Canadian  government  and  the  'Indian  Act  Chiefs'.  The  women  are 
"fasting  for  justice"  and  have  stated  that  they  "will  continue  to  do  so 
until  someone  listens". 

In  a telephone  interview  this  evening  Terry  St.  Jacques,  mother  of  two, 
has  stated  that  "this  is  an  illegal  agreement,  forced  upon  our  community. 
The  Canadian  government  and  the  department  of  fisheries  and  oceans  has 
placed  Tobique  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Passamaquoddy  Reserve,  placing  us  in 
direct  competition  for  fishing  rights.  It's  the  usual  divide  and  conquer 
thing... we  will  not  fight  with  our  own  people  over  fishing  rights."  She 
also  states  that  they  have  been  in  touch  with  people  at  Passamaquoddy 
Reserve  and  they  are  in  total  support". 

Terry  and  Colleen  are  asking  support  from  us,  as  their  Aboriginal  family. 
They  are  asking  people  who  hear  of  their  struggle  to  network  by  phone,  fax, 
internet,  news,  radio,  etc  to  bring  attention  to  their  cause  and  to 
support  Aboriginal  Treaty  rights. 

In  speaking  with  Terry  by  phone,  she  asks  that  we  send  our  support  by 
fax  to  Amherst  Indian  Affairs  office  at  902-661-6237  and  also  to  Frank 
Ring  at  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  at  506-851-2224.  The  women  also 
ask  us  to  "spread  the  word  about  what  is  really  going  on  here!" 

My  own  comment  on  this  is  that  one  drum  makes  a beautiful  noise... but 
many  together  make  a joyful  chorus  to  the  ears  of  the  creator.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  drum. . .unite! 

Traditional  Clan-Keptin  Paul  R.  Pollard  II  has  this  comment:  "When  are 
we  going  to  empower  the  women  once  again  to  take  their  rightful  places  in 
our  communities  under  the  traditional  clan  system  - to  strip  thes  'Indian 
Act  Chiefs'  of  their  power  to  destroy  our  communities?" 
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Tribal  conflicts  invite  bigger  threat 

This  much  is  certain,  at  this  time  in  history,  corrupt,  unreformable 
Indian  government  seriously  weakens  the  public's  understanding  of 
sovereignty;  without  significant  and  fair  resolution,  it  could  become 
universally  problematic. 

A recent  New  York  Times  story  detailed  the  issue  in  Canada,  reporting  a 
national  movement  by  Indian  women  to  challenge  corrupt  and  unfair 
practices  they  attribute  to  "mostly  male"  chiefs.  The  women,  with  a 
network  that  links  pressure  points  in  several  provinces  of  Canada,  are 


going  up  against  entrenched  tribal  governments  they  are  accusing  of 
serious  bad  behavior.  Enough  band  governments  have  had  significant 
problems  with  their  own  membership  so  that  what  appears  to  be  a trend  is 
emerging,  as  more  and  more  communities  face  bitter  times. 

The  Times  article  points  out  a number  of  well-publicized  cases  in  Canada 
where  corruption  in  the  form  of  rigged  elections,  conference  junkets  and 
very  intractable  anti-women  bias  in  band  governance  are  giving  media  and 
anti-Indian  forces  a heyday.  It  cites  an  increase  in  cases  of  band 
government  corruption  - from  3 to  48  - that  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  has  investigated  over  the  past  three  years. 

High  profile  cases  involved  include  a Nova  Scotia  Micmac  chief  who  is 
accused  of  compensating  himself  with  $275,000  (U.S.)  in  salary  and 
expenses,  on  a reserve  with  70  percent  unemployment  and  dire  poverty. 
Expensive  junkets  to  the  Caribbean  and  other  sunny  spots,  even  when 
justified  by  attendance  at  conferences,  appear  to  cause  most  scandal. 

In  one  case,  employees  at  a Toronto  Indian  treatment  center  used  $110,000 
for  a California  trip,  while  in  Saskatchewan,  an  Indian  official  and  wife 
traveled  to  Europe  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Whether  laws  or  just 
simple  common  sense  were  broken  in  specific  cases  will  be  determined  in 
their  appropriate  venues,  but  enough  of  it  is  true  and  so  much  of  it  is 
reported  now  as  ongoing  stories,  that  a public  perception  is  hardening. 

The  political  perception  of  912  Native  groups  and  their  issues  among 
Canada's  31  million  population  is  shifting,  the  Times  reports.  It  quotes 
writer  John  Stackhouse,  who  recently  concluded  that,  "white  perceptions  of 
Native  privilege  and  corruption  constitute,  'Canada's  most  hidden  anger.'" 
Political  support  for  settling  land  claims  "seems  to  be  thinning." 

The  women's  case  is  serious.  Indian  women  have  been  severely 
discriminated  under  Canadian  Indian  law.  Indian  women  who  married  outside 
the  tribe  lost  their  Indian  status,  while  men  who  married  outside  retained 
band  membership  and  their  spouses  even  gained  benefits.  Sometimes 
rationalized  in  a context  of  tribal  tradition,  nevertheless  the  "lesser 
status"  implied  for  women  in  a wider  world  is  difficult  to  understand  or 
appreciate.  Although  a 1985  law  re-enf ranchised  women  who  had  lost  status 
as  a result  of  outmarriage,  it  brought  to  the  surface  many  conflicts  when 
other  benefits  were  denied  these  women  by  many  band  chiefs  and  their 
supporters,  both  male  and  female.  (A  similar  recent  case  among  the 
Mesquaki  in  Iowa  has  also  made  headlines.) 

The  Native  women's  anti-corruption  movement,  organized  under  the  name  of 
First  Nations  Accountability  Coalition,  is  growing  in  visibility  using 
pretty  strong  language  that  blames  the  "mostly  male"  chiefs  with  the  rise 
in  "suicides,  abortions,  crime  rates,"  which  are  all  "going  up,"  FNAC 
president  Leona  Freed  said.  Although  Freed's  angry  accusations  leave 
little  room  for  discussion  and  tend  to  castigate  across  a very  broad 
spectrum,  she  is  not  alone,  as  many  Natives  perceive  Indian  affairs  as 
"actively  promoting  corruption,"  reports  Native  political  scientist  Taiake 
Alfred . 

Nevertheless,  there  is  cause  for  apprehension  when  Natives  keep  going  to 
provincial  and  federal  levels  to  make  accusations  that  bring  attention  to 
the  more  negative  cases  of  tribal  Canada.  One  thing  is  to  put  a corrupt 
tribal  politician's  feet  to  the  fire.  This  is  ustifiable,  sometimes 
completely  necessary.  Defining  and  fighting  nepotism  within  a particular 
community  or  people  - this  is  important.  Eliminating  waste  and  unnecessary 
expenditures  and  providing  quality  accounting  are  other  essentials. 

But,  there  is  a high  danger  level  for  all  tribal  peoples  attached  to  the 
push  to  create  a national  movement  out  of  corruption  cases  that  then 
provide  a national  image  of  Indian  self-government  as  a morally  bankrupt 
institution . 

Listen  to  the  assertive  language  of  the  Times  article:  "Unchecked 
corruption  and  nepotism  pushed  these  women  to  violate  a central  tenet  of 
minority  group  politics:  breaking  ranks  when  dealing  with  the  white 
majority. " 

The  movement  and  the  wide  publicity  every  scandal  case  gets  increasingly 
calls  into  question  the  $4  billion  (U.S.)  Canada  spends  on  1 million  or  so 
Aboriginal  Canadians,  the  Times  article  reported.  Anti-Indian  politicians 
in  Canada  have  embraced  the  movement  in  their  attacks  on  band  government 


chiefs,  whom  Freed  calls,  "good,  little  Indian  puppets." 

How  reformers  like  Freed  and  others  who  struggle  for  equal  rights  and  a 
just  system  within  tribal  or  band  government  present  their  cases  is 
crucial.  Often,  they  have  serious  concerns  and  their  causes  are  just.  But 
no  one  in  Indian  country,  in  Canada  or  the  United  States,  or  Latin  America 
for  that  matter,  can  afford  to  ignore  the  considerable  wall  of  virulent 
hostility  for  Indian  rights  to  land  and  self-governance.  This  hostility  is 
consistent  and  it  is  growing,  both  in  rationales  and  political  clout. 

If  it  is  capable  of  swaying  the  bulk  of  the  non-Indian  public  to  its 
position,  hard  times  can  only  get  much  worse  for  Native  communities. 

People  struggling  with  their  own  tribal  or  band  governments,  regardless  of 
the  level  or  scope  of  their  particular  problem,  do  well  to  never  take  one 
good  eye  from  the  larger  threat  of  white  backlash  - which  historically  has 
always  been  much  more  rapacious  and  definitive. 

Those  Indian  peoples  who  would  uphold  their  sovereignty  will  necessarily 
always  find  internal  ways  to  arrive  at  just  and  equitable  solutions  to 
their  internal  disputes.  Sovereignty  requires  internal  justice,  to  be 
fully  justified  in  the  ultimate  court  - of  public  opinion  and  the  respect 
of  your  peers.  It  also  requires  strong  attachment  to  the  discipline  of 
group  preservation  on  the  part  of  complainants. 

Inherent  in  self-government  is  a nation's  right  to  make  and  live  by  its 
own  rules.  However,  if  those  rules  and  their  enforcement  are  not 
fundamentally  fair  and  other  human  beings  in  the  family  of  nations  deem 
those  rules  to  be  unfair,  the  acceptance  of  that  nation's  legitimacy  will 
falter. 

Wherever  Indian  governments  and  institutions  seem  unfair  or  out  of  touch 
with  other  sectors  of  society,  they  will  ultimately  get  clobbered  and 
public  opinion  will  harden  against  them.  Whenever  the  sense  of  being  left 
out  or,  conversely,  the  willingness  to  leave  out  of  the  circle  people  who 
should  belong  take  hold,  the  social  rift  will  be  destructive. 

But  complainants  need  to  keep  common  sense  too,  and  not  allow  their 
passion  in  pursuit  of  their  cases  to  jeopardize  the  survival  of  the  tribal 
base,  upon  which  their  own  future  as  tribal  peoples  also  depends. 

Enemies  of  Indians  love  to  hear  Indians  complain  about  each  other  and 
particularly  against  the  legitimacy  of  the  leadership  of  the  nations,  as 
they  happily  sense  it  proves  how  Indians  can  not  and  should  not  govern 
themselves.  And  although  this  poses  a double  standard  (witness  America's 
dysfunction  over  the  Clinton  affair  and  recent  election),  it  nevertheless 
serves  as  ammunition  for  anti-Indian  organizations. 

The  strategy  that  seeks  and  encompasses  fairness  and  good-mindedness  to 
regulate  community  and  society  is  paramount.  The  goal  is  to  generate 
competent  management  and  the  means  to  resolve  complex  issues.  The  survival 
and  prosperity  of  American  Indian  tribal  or  aboriginal  band  sovereignty 
depends  on  it. 


Paul  Pureau 
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"RE : Vernon  Bellecourt  and  Anna  Mae"  
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Sub j : Vernon  Bellecourt  and  Anna  Mae 

The  Elder  Bellecourt  - An  Interview/Discussion  with  Vernon 
Bellecourt  by  Antoinette  Nora  Claypoole  (four  parts) : 

25  years  ago  this  month  [December,  2000]  Annie  Mae  "disappeared"  from  a 
hotel  in  pierre,  south  dakota.  and  still  the  accusations  and  mystery 
prevail,  about  who  murdered  her,  who  kidnapped  her,  who  set  her  up  to 
STILL  be  considered  a federal  operant  by  some,  weak  minded  misfits  who 
search  for  an  excuse  to  believe  her  death  forgivable. 

Vernon  Bellecourt  has  been  a target,  been  blamed  for  the  murder  of  Anna 
Mae,  accused  by  former  members  of  AIM  and  varied  news  sources  in  indian 


country  - middle  aged  men  who  claim  to  have  an  inside  tale  to  sell,  and 
numerous  veterans  who  recall  Vernon's  rough  and  "gangster"  ways  from  the 
old  days. 


Now  this  is  a very  important  point  in  response  to  your  question.  About  7 
years  ago,  after  having  looked  through  files  of  documents,  I called  a man 
named  Gordon  Regguinti,  who  was  the  editor  of  the  Circle  newspaper  here  in 
Minneapolis,  and  Paul  Demain,  editor  of  News  from  Indian  Country.  I 
invited  them  over  to  my  house.  I sat  them  down  and  I start  putting  all 
these  documents  in  front  of  them.  I said,  "you  know  Paul,  I get  a sense 
that  a lot  of  journalists,  particularly  Indian  journalists,  you  can  dangle 
news  right  under  their  noses  and  they  can  not  see  or  smell  a story  when  it 
is  put  right  in  front  of  them.  But  here  is  what  I think,"  and  I start 
telling  them  about  the  attacks  Ward  Churchill  was  launching. 


Antoinette:  I'll  try  to  come  at  it  just  one  more  time.  Alright?  Some 
people  have  accused  you  of  ordering  the  execution  of  Annie  Mae.  We  know 
this.  And  we  know  how  you  deny  this.  But  would  you  explain  what  you  might 
know  of  her  murder,  who  you  believe  executed  her,  how  it  went  down. 


"...if  you  were  to  ask  me  did  I have  any  responsibility  for  the  death 
of  Anna  Mae  Aquash,  I have  to  bear  partial  responsibility  in  that  I could 
have  done  something  perhaps  to  have  stopped  what  eventually  happened.  It 
spun  out  of  control,  I wasn't  able  to  stop  it  and  I regret  that  to  this 
day. " 

See  <http : //www. imdiversity . com/Article_Detail . asp?Article_ID=2436> . 

Iordan  S.  Dill,  Editor 
The  Native  American  Village 

<http : //www. imdiversity . com/ village s/native/ village_native_americ an . asp> 

"RE : From  Niya  Wi  on  Leonard"  

Date:  Sun,  21  lan  2001  15:22:06  EST 

From:  NiyaEagle@aol.com 

Sub j : From  Niya  Wi  on  Leonard 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@egroups . com> 

My  Brothers  and  Sisters, 

I sit  here  this  morning  of  January  21  watching  the  sun  perform  its  own 
ceremony  of  piercing,  ice  melts  and  drips-  "Unchi's  tears",  my  grandfather 
used  to  say.  He  considered  tears  to  be  the  first  step  of  cleansing,  much 
like  the  strike  of  the  match  that  would  light  the  sage. 

Numbness  has  long  ago  set  in  over  the  announcement  of  the  denial  of 
pardon  for  Leonard.  Like  the  sun  piercing  the  ice  and  snows  outside  of  my 
door,  so  does  my  resolve  refuel  to  begin  yet  another  leg  of  the  journey 
towards  his  release. 

Am  I angry?  Strangely,  I am  not.  I have  deep  sorrow  but  I am  not  angry. 
Being  born  into  this  life  of  inequalities,  I long  ago  learned  that  the 
test  was  not  in  the  waging  of  strategy,  but  in  the  constant  rededication 
to  keeping  our  people's  spirit  alive  when  all  else  seemed  futile.  This  is 
a world  built  on  the  backs  of  broken  treaties  and  empty  words.  We  are 
however,  a nation  of  people  of  this  red  road  who  were  born  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Mother.  While  words  have  inspired  us,  our  lives  have  been  built 
from  determination,  sacred  respect  and  great  knowledge  that  against  all 
odds  we  will  prevail.  We  are  used  to  the  comings  and  goings  of  those  who 
would  "save"  us.  Our  ceremonies  are  kept  between  us,  as  is  the  bond  of 
our  words. 

Leonard  taught  me  long  ago  it  is  all  in  the  Silence.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
my  pen  these  last  few  months,  has  been  still.  There  were  other  lessons  to 
be  learned  in  the  waiting. . .the  watching.  One  of  his  last  letters  said,  ". 
...if  I do  not  make  it  home  I will  always  be  with  you  in  spirit,  at  every 
Sun  Dance  and  Inipi  ceremony,  remembering  both  the  happy  and  painful 
times  we  shared."  Little  has  he  known  that  he  is  always  with  us.  Our  eyes 
bring  him  the  golden  cast  of  the  buffalo  grass  across  the  buttes  on  an 


August  afternoon.  Our  skin  touches  the  cool  waters  of  the  streams  and  the 
rivers  that  comfort  him.  Our  ears  commit  to  memory  the  sounds  of  the  loon, 
the  cry  of  the  eagle,and  the  song  of  the  hawk.  The  smoke  that  rises  from 
our  sage,  carries  his  prayers  with  ours  to  Creator.  Every  breath  is  mita 
niya-  the  breath  of  my  spirit.  This  is  what  will  give  him  the  life  that 
no  bars  can  ever  take  from  him.  It  is  in  this  understanding  that  on  this 
day  I smile  and  pick  up  the  pen  and  begin  to  write  ...again.  I ask  all  of 

you  to  do  the  same.  Keep  heart.  The  struggle  is  far  from  over 

Niya  Wi 


To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER 

"RE : Clemency  Denied  but  Fight  Far  From  Over"  

Date:  Sat,  20  Ian  2001  15:02:27  -0600 
From:  "LPDC"  <lpdc@idir . net> 

Sub  j : Clemency  denied,  but  fight  far  from  over 
Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

DAY  OF  SHAME  : 

WE  MUST  STAY  TOGETHER  AND  KEEP  ON  FIGHTING  FOR  HUSTICE  FOR  LEONARD 
lanuary  20,  2001 
Dear  Friends, 

Today  is  a grim  and  shameful  day.  We  must  confirm  that  President  Clinton, 
despite  all  his  good  words  this  week  about  racial  unity,  "One  America", 
and  healing  historical  injustices,  has  denied  clemency  to  Leonard  Peltier. 
We  do  not  know  why.  Yet  disturbing  questions  are  obviously  raised  by  the 
last  minute  "deal"  on  the  Monica  Lewinsky  perjury  issue. 

Leonard  himself  has  asked  that  we  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  for 
your  phenomenal  efforts  on  his  behalf  during  the  last  year.  Towards  the 
end  the  world  support  had  turned  into  a literal  human  rights  tidal  wave, 
with  every  high  level  leader  and  organization  calling  or  writing  to 
President  Clinton  on  Leonard's  behalf.  Yet  somehow  it  was  not  enough  to 
outweigh  the  outright  terror  the  FBI  was  able  to  instill  in  our  government 
leadership. 

We  are  all  hurting  badly  just  now,  and  we  ask  that  you  turn  your 
prayers  and  thoughts  towards  Leonard  himself  today.  Send  him  letters  of 
support  and  stay  with  us.  We  must  remain  tightly  organized. 

We  will  be  in  a huddle  with  lawyers  and  organizers  for  the  next  several 
days  working  on  new  plans  and  proposals.  We  will  have  to  work  out  a very 
new  strategy,  as  President  Bush's  government  will  be  quite  different  from 
Clinton ' s . (or  perhaps  not  so  different  after  all).  Bear  with  us  while  we 
reorganize  and  do  some  new  thinking. and  of  course  send  us  your  ideas  and 
thoughts  as  well. 

We  know  you  want  to  keep  up  the  fight  and  we  know  that  this  must  be 
done.  The  future  of  our  society  depends  on  our  point  blank  insistence 
on  justice  for  all. 

Please  watch  our  web  site  and  keep  checking  in.  We  will  have  some  new 
strategies  and  battle  plans  ready  to  go  very  soon.  We  must  never  leave 
Leonard  behind,  but  we  can  only  bring  him  home  if  we  keep  working 
together . 

This  network  has  grown  to  amazing  new  levels  of  strength  and  commitment 
this  year.  We  must  take  a breather  now  but  we  must  not  fall  apart  or 
give  up.  Leonard  is  depending  on  us.  If  he  can  keep  up  his  sacrificing 
then  so  must  we. 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

(Here  is  a statement  for  the  press  which  you  can  forward  to  local  media  if 
you'd  like.) 

LEONARD  PELTIER  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE 

PUBLIC  STATEMENT  REGARDING  DENIAL  OF  CLEMENCY  : "DAY  OF  SHAME" 

We  were  both  shocked  and  saddened  by  President  Clinton's  decision  to  deny 


executive  clemency  to  Leonard  Peltier.  During  the  last  few  days  world 
support  for  the  immediate  and  unconditional  release  of  Mr.  Peltier  had 
reached  remarkable  levels,  with  calls  and  letters  arriving  from  such 
renowned  human  rights  and  religious  leaders  as  Coretta  Scott  King,  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference,  Amnesty  International,  Nobel 
Laureate  Rigoberta  Menchu  and  the  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu,  amongst  many 
others.  Grassroots  support  from  people  across  the  country  had  swamped  the 
White  House  phone  and  fax  lines  for  months.  Native  nations  and 
organizations  made  their  support  known  again  and  again  in  powerful 
messages.  Thousands  of  concerned  citizens  walked  and  prayed  in  the  streets 
of  New  York  on  International  Human  Rights  Day.  Yet  somehow  none  of  this 
was  enough. 

Why?  The  question  remains  for  William  Clinton  to  answer.  The  fact  that 
so  light  a penalty  attached  to  the  perjury  charge  in  the  Monica  Lewinsky 
case  raises  disturbing  issues.  We  would  like  an  explanation. 

For  many  weeks  now  President  Clinton  had  called  for  national 
reconciliation  and  racial  unity  in  this  country.  He  has  called  for  "One 
America"  and  emphasized  the  great  racial  disparity  and  discrimination  so 
evident  in  our  criminal  justice  system.  He  has  called  again  and  again  for 
respect  and  equality  for  all  races.  He  has  stressed  the  need  for  righting 
historical  injustices  and  healing  long  festering  wounds  inflicted  upon 
people  of  color.  He  has  insisted  that  the  United  States  take  its  place  as 
a world  leader  of  human  rights  affairs.  He  has  personally  visited  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,  the  site  of  the  tragic  shoot  out  at  Oglala  a long  and 
bitter  quarter  of  a century  ago,  and  called  for  greater  respect  and 
justice  for  our  first  citizens. 

Yet  in  this  last  and  most  critical  test  , President  Clinton  has  betrayed 
his  own  goals  and  ideals.  Again  we  must  ask  why? 

Leonard  Peltier  has  been  imprisoned  for  25  years  without  ever  receiving 
the  benefit  of  a fair  trial.  The  FBI  forced  Myrtle  Poor  Bear  to  sign  a 
false  affidavit,  then  committed  fraud  upon  the  Canadian  government  by 
presenting  her  statement  to  their  courts  of  law.  Three  teenaged  boys  were 
terrorized  and  coerced  into  giving  false  testimonies  to  the  grand  jury  and 
at  his  trial.  A ballistics  test  reflecting  his  innocence  was  concealed 
from  the  defense  and  the  FBI  expert  gave  distorted  testimony  to  the  jury. 
No  consequences  for  these  illegal  acts  have  ever  attached.  Today  even  the 
United  States  Attorneys  admit  that  no  one  knows  who  fired  the  fatal  shots. 
Yet  Leonard  Peltier  was  denied  a new  trial  on  a technicality,  with  the 
judge  admitting  that  a strong  doubt  was  cast  on  the  prosecution's  case. 

Even  that  judge  now  supports  clemency  . Meanwhile  Mr.  Peltier  himself  is 
long  overdue  for  parole  and  receives  human  rights  awards  for  the 
remarkable  human  rights  work  he  carries  out  from  behind  bars.  He  is  now 
in  failing  health. 

Most  disturbing  still  is  the  fact  that  Leonard's  highly  controversial 
conviction  is  deeply  rooted  in  one  of  the  most  grim  chapters  of  recent 
American  civil  rights  history,  specifically  the  Pine  Ridge  Reign  of  Terror. 
Between  1973  and  1976  , FBI  backed  vigilantes  terrorized,  battered  and 
assaulted  scores  of  Lakota  traditionalists  and  AIM  supporters  throughout 
the  reservation.  Houses  burned  and  entire  families  were  wounded  in  drive 
by  shootings.  While  the  FBI  stood  by,  some  64  AIM  members  and  supporters 
were  murdered,  their  deaths  never  properly  investigated  or  vindicated. 

Civil  rights  organizations  excoriated  FBI  abuses  again  and  again. 

It  can  hardly  be  gainsaid  that  the  history  of  our  government's  dealings 
with  the  first  citizens  of  this  country  have  been  tragic  at  best,  and 
oftentimes  shameful.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a case  more  crucial  to 
national  reconciliation  and  healing  that  the  case  of  Leonard  Peltier.  Yet 
a door,  instead  of  opening  , has  been  slammed  and  locked.  Our  society 
will  pay  the  price. 

Today  will  be  remembered  as  but  another  day  of  U.S.  government  shame  and 
betrayal  of  Native  people. 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 


To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  < lpdc-on@mail-list.com  > 
This  message  was  launched  into  cyberspace  to  gars@netcom.com 


"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  22  January  2001  20:55:07  -0530 

From:  "Janet  Smith"  <jansatlcom.net@mindspring.com> 

Sub j : Prisoners'  Pen  Pal  List 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 

The  following  is  a portion  of  the  list  of  Native  American  Prisoners 
incarcerated  in  prisons  throughout  the  United  States.  The  full  list 
is  found  at  the  Native  Prisoners  Pen  Pal  list  the  following  web  site: 
http://www.geocities.com/CapitolHill/9118/penpal.html.  The  list  is 
compiled  from  contributions  by  Wotanging  Ikche  readers,  other  friends  and 
from  Laura  Brooks'  research  on  Native  American  Spiritual  Freedom  in  Prison. 
If  you  know  of  a Native  prisoner  who  would  like  to  be  included  here,  please 
e-mail  Janet  Smith  at  jansatlcom.net@mindspring.com.  My  thanks  to  Laura 
Brooks  for  giving  this  list  a home  on  the  web. 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Date:  Wed,  17  Jan  2001  13:28:21  -0800  (PST) 

From:  orion-c@webtv.net 

Sub j : Manokoa  Michael  Half-Moon 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@egroups . com> 

I just  received  this  letter  from  Manokoa  and  he  asked  me  to  pass  along 
this  info: 

=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>= 

HeJu, 

Greetings  and  many  Blessings  ad  may  the  Creator  always  be  your  guide 
too,  down  the  Red  Path,  as  is  mine. 

WANISHI!!!!  (Thank  You),  I want  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  support 
and  the  letters  of  ALL  those  that  wrote  letters  around  the  world.  It  has 
had  a great  effect  on  the  situation,  for  I have  been  released  from 
solitary  confinement.  The  pressure  that  s being  placed  on  the  state  with 
all  the  letters  of  support  is  taking  its  toll  on  the  staff,  so  please 
keep  up  the  letters,  for  now  they  have  violated  Federal  laws,  for  there 
were  many  letters  written  that  were  opened  by  staff  and  returned,  that 
is  a Federal  Violation . (Criminal  Offense) 

The  state  has  asked  me  to  stop  all  of  this,  but  that  is  not  in  the 
program.  When  I took  this  oath  to  myself,  it  was  an  oath  for  "ALL  NATIVE 
PEOPLES",  this  is  the  only  way  that  we  can  get  this  back  on  track  is  to 
get  UNIFIED,  as  you  can  see,  we  are  coming  together,  and  now  that  the 
ball  is  rolling  I intend  to  keep  it  rolling. 

I intend  to  go  back  on  the  hunger  strike  on  the  first  of  February.  It 
will  be  a response  to  the  continuance  to  what  was  being  done  the  last 
time.  Religious  Practices  Denials  of  Native  Americans  Nation-wide,  and 
if  it  costs  me  my  life  in  the  process,  well  the  Creator  gave  me  th 
willpower  to  fight  this  the  only  way  it  seems  will  work.  It  will  not  be 
in  vain  for  our  Ancestors  died  for  their  beliefs,  and  I will  carry  that 
tradition  on. 

Media  attention  is  what  is  needed  to  stop  all  of  this.  If  letters  were 
sent  to  media  across  the  U.S.  it  would  start  the  process.  In  NYS,  the 
DOC  hates  Media  coverage... 

I need  people  to  keep  writing,  as  many  as  possible,  it  will  be  the 
factor  as  to  whether  I live  or  die 

The  sooner  media  gets  involved  , the  less  chance  for  these  people  to 


kill  me,  or  falsify  records  again.  There  needs  to  be  an  investigation 
before  charges  can  be  done.  Time  is  of  the  essence. 

Again,  WANISHI, 

Manokoa  Micheal  Half-Moon 
P.0.  Box  500 
Elmira,  NY  14902-0500 
P.C.  1-11 

P.S. 

Please  Thank  everyone  for  me.  I've  no  funds  left  to  write  many.  I need 
as  many  Circle  Complaints  as  possible.... 


New!  Native  American  Prisoners'  Penpal  Network: 

http: //members .tripod . com/~foltz . k/ pages/ atlantahome . html 

Right  now,  it  contains  applications  submitted  by  native  inmates  of  the  USP 

Atlanta  federal  prison  with  the  high  hopes  of  obtaining  pen  pals  and 

communication  with  the  outside  world.  Most,  if  not  all,  these  men,  are 

incarcerated  very  far  from  home,  isolated,  and  away  from  their  families 

and  contact. 

Remember,  when  contacting  an  inmate,  if  you  want  to  send  something  to  them 
make  sure  ahead  of  time  what  can  and  cannot  be  sent.  Items  such  as  money, 
stamps,  tobacco,  sage,  etc.  cannot.  Some  items  have  to  be  designated  for 
group  use  rather  than  individual,  so  please  be  sure  to  check  ahead  of  time 
Keep  them  in  your  prayers  and  let  them  know  they  are  NOT  forgotten, 
lanet  Smith 

Yufala  Star  Clan  of  the  Muskogee  Creek 
Owlstar  Trading  Post  --  www.owlstar.com 


Please  especially  remember  - this  is  the  "Year  of  Leonard". 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Dear  lanet, 

Eddie  Hatcher  was  moved  from  Central  Prison  in  North  Carolina  to  a county 
jail.  His  new  address  is: 

Eddie  Hatcher,  Robeson  County  3ail,122  Legend  Road,  Lumberton,  NC  28358. 
Thanks, 

Marsha  Shaiman 

On  Indian  Land,  PO  Box  2104,  Seattle  WA  98111 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 

Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 

"RE : Rustywire:  The  Smell  of  Cedar  and  Hair  Wash"  

Date:  Thu,  16  Nov  2000  03:03:18  -0000 

From:  "John  Rustywire"  <rustywire@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : the  smell  of  cedar  and  hair  wash 

Mailing  List:  indigenous_peoples_literature@egroups . com 

As  time  goes  it  is  the  way  certain  things  smell  or  a scent  that 
takes  you  back.  I remember  her,  long  black  hair,  a young  Indian  woman 
and  she  comes  to  me  in  a breeze  on  the  wind.  It  was  the  smell  of  a sweet 
shampoo,  hair  wash  I remember. 

She  stood  close  to  me,  so  close  that  I could  feel  her  take  each 
breath  and  so  I moved  with  her.  Her  hair  was  long  and  her  skin  so 
soft  it  was  like  soft  down,  I had  never  noticed  this  before  and  yet  I 
knew  it  was  so. 

When  she  moved  ever  so  slightly,  I could  feel  it  as  if  it  were 
myself.  She  stood  there  and  I held  her  close  turning  her  head  every 
so  lightly  toward  me  looking  into  her  eyes.  Slowly  and  as  if  in  slow 
motion  I could  see  the  lines  of  her  sun  bronzed  face,  the  soft 
shadows  and  light  on  the  gentle  slope  of  her  neck,  the  sunlight  and 
light  on  her  chin  and  the  shine  of  her  cheekbones.  Her  lips  were  soft 


and  tender,  they  looked  pleasant  and  offered  a small  smile. 

Who  was  this  Indian  girl,  she  was  for  me  a gift  from  the  West,  sent 
on  a rainbow  a blessing  from  Mother  Earth.  She  was  a daughter  of  our 
grandmothers  from  this  land,  Dinetah,  Navajoland.  She  was  born  in 
this  country  descending  from  Beautiful  Mountain,  a true  native,  one 
with  the  land,  the  earth,  the  sky  and  everything  in  it.  She  was  in  an 
instant  Changing  Woman,  mythical  and  she  was  just  a woman,  but  she 
was  more  than  that  and  so  I stood  here  next  to  here. 

As  I looked  into  her  eyes,  they  were  bright  and  full  of  life,  yet 
dreamy  in  a way  as  if  she  stood  away  on  a distant  hill  looking  far 
off  as  if  trying  to  see  into  my  eyes  and  further  into  my  soul. 

She  didn't  say  a word  not  a sound  came  from  here  but  her  eyes  spoke 
to  me  and  as  I looked  into  them,  she  was  asking  me,  are  you  the  one, 
the  one  from  my  dreams... the  one  to  take  me  away  and  yet  let  me  be 
all  that  I am  and  want  to  be.  I could  hide  nothing  from  her  as  her 
eyes  peered  into  me  as  if  to  say.  Is  it  so  that  you  will  care  for  me 
today,  tomorrow  and  forever,  touching  me  now  like  this  all  the  rest 
of  my  life. 

I could  see  in  the  light  into  the  depths  of  her  eyes  and  there  was  a 
glimpse  of  her  heart  and  beyond  that  her  soul.  She  was  saying  without 
making  a sound  if  I should  stumble  and  fall  will  you  help  me,  will 
you  be  there  to  support  me  and  if  I should  not  be  all  that  I am 
today,  will  you  still  care  for  me  when  this  softness  is  gone. 

Someday  when  I am  lame  would  you  still  stand  beside  me  in  the  good 
and  hard  times,  as  there  will  be  times  when  things  get  hard... will 
you  stay  with  me  still  and  in  the  darkest  hours  before  dawn  when  I 
find  myself  abandoned  and  alone,  will  you  find  me  so  that  this  life 
we  share  binds  us,  so  that  we  are  tied  to  one  another  and  that  rope 
woven  by  our  life  will  bear  the  strain  of  slow  days  and  dark  nights 
when  we  cannot  find  one  another  but  hold  us  so  that  we  can  reign  it 
in  and  find  ourselves  again.  These  things  she  said  without  a word. 

I stood  there  with  her  and  could  see  all  these  things  in  her  eyes 
and  slowly,  silently  put  my  lips  to  hers  and  with  that  gentle  touch  let 

her  know yes,  I am  the  one,  let  it  be  me  and  would  say,  come  and 

stay  with  me  a while  until  there  is  no  more  tomorrow.. 

Yes,  when  we  are  withered  and  beaten  by  life's  battles  and  the  storms 
have  left  us  spent,  I will  still  be  here  with  you  and  that  is  all 

there  is  and  nothing  more.  Come  with  my  young  maiden  and  rest  here 

with  me  and  this  gift  of  life,  heart  and  soul  I offer  you  and  hope 
that  would  be  enough.  Standing  close  and  in  touching  one  another  we 
touch  infinity,  there  is  today,  tomorrow  and  forever  but  it  is  a 
little  while.  There  is  just  you  and  me  forever,  that  is  what  I 
remember  carried  on  the  wind  the  scent  of  cedar  and  of  hair  wash. 
Rustywire 

http: //www. egroups . com/1 ist/indigenous_peoples_l iter at u re/ 

"RE : Poem:  Doing  Time"  

Date:  Sat,  9 Dec  2000  07:11:39  EST 
From:  kaonefeather@aol.com 
Sub j : "Doing  Time..." 

"Doing  time  creates  a 
demented  darkness  of  my 
own  imagination... 

Doing  time  does  this  thing 
to.  But,  of  course,  you 
don't  do  time. 

You  do  without  it.  Or 
rather,  time  does  you. 


Time  is  a cannibal  that 
devours  the  flesh  of  your 


years 


day  by  day,  bite  by  bite." 

Leonard  Peltier 

"Prison  Writings .. .My  Life  Is  My  Sun  Dance" 

"RE:  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Tue,  16  lan  2001  16:03:16  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea.org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  January  28- February  3 

IANUALI 

(January) 

(Kaelo) 

28 

If  I feel  hunger  or  thirst,  the  land  will  provide;  if  my 
spirit  is  troubled,  the  wind  and  the  sea  will  comfort  me;  if 
I am  afraid,  Pele  will  protect  me. 

29 

Each  morning  is  a celebration  of  beginnings. 

30 

The  stars,  na  hoku,  guide  me  at  night  --  they  show  me  the 
way  to  my  destiny. 

31 

The  will  of  my  ancestral  spirit,  my  'aumakua,  speaks  in  all 
that  I say  or  do. 

PEPELUALI 

(February) 

(Kau-lua) 

February  was  the  time  when  the  anae,  the  mullet,  spawned. 

1 

If  you  want  to  see  the  stars,  you  have  to  look  up! 

2 

In  the  first  golden  light  of  dawn,  nothing  is  impossible! 

3 

Music  is  the  key  to  the  inner  spirit. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

- — "RE:  Elder  Brothers  Message"  — - 

Date:  Sat,  20  Jan  2001  19:34:40  -0600 
From:  esther  nahgahnub  <esthern@uslink.net> 

Sub j : elder  brothers  message 

Original  Message  

Sent:  Friday,  January  19,  2001  3:08  PM 
Sub j : world  water  petition 

They  say  that  the  forests  are  the  lungs  of  the  planet.  The  "Elder  Brother" 
tribe  atop  the  end  of  the  Sierra's  in  South  America  say  that  the  planet 
will  dry  up  without  the  forests  to  attract  the  rainfall.  They  say  it  is 
alreay  drying  up.  International  consortiums  led  by  companies  like  Bechtel 
are  purchasing  water  rights  and  sources  around  the  world  and  selling  water 
back  to  the  third  world  at  very  high  prices.  Indigenous  people  all  over 
the  earth  are  losing  their  basic  human  right  to  water. 

The  Brazilian  Congress  is  now  voting  on  a project  that  will  reduce  the 
Amazon  forest  to  50%  of  its  size.  The  area  to  be  deforested  is  4 times  the 
size  of  Portugal  and  would  be  mainly  used  for  agriculture  and  pastures  for 
livestock.  All  the  wood  is  to  be  sold  to  international  markets,  in  the  form 


of  wood  chips,  by  multinational  companies.  The  truth  is  that  the  soil  in 
the  Amazon  forest  is  useless  without  the  forest  itself.  The  soil  is  very 
acidic  and  the  region  is  prone  to  constant  floods.  At  this  time  more  than 
160,000  square  kilometers,  deforested  for  the  same  purpose,  have  been 
abandoned  and  are  in  the  process  of  becoming  deserts. 

Please  sign  this  petition  in  protest  of  these  actions.  Copy  the  text 
into  a NEW  E-  MAIL,  put  your  complete  name  on  the  list  below,  and  send  it 
to  everyone  you  know.*(Don't  just  forward  it  because  then  it  will  end  up 
with  rows  of  <<<<' s) 

If  you  are  the  200th  person  to  sign,  please  send  a copy  to: 

fsaviolo@openlink.com.br 

Thank  you. 

01- Fernanda  de  Souza  Saviolo  - Rio  de  Janeiro  - RJ  - 18/06/83 

02- Nara  Maria  de  Souza  - Rio  de  laneiro  - RJ  - 11/08/50 

03- Julio  Cesar  Fraga  Viana  - Rio  de  Janeiro  - RD  - 01/01/54 

04- Monica  Grotkowsky  Brotto  -Sao  Paulo  - SP  - 23/08/77 

05- Mauricio  Grotkowsky  Brotto  - Sao  Paulo  -SP  29/09/78 

06- Ricardo  A.  Corrallo  - SP  16/08/75 

07- Sunny  Jonathan  - SP  18/10/1970 

08- Leonardo  Larsen  Rocha  - SC  23/01/1972 

09- Evandro  Sestrem  - SC  26/06/1979 

10- Marco  Aurlio  Wehrmeister  - Blumenau  - SC  18/06/1979 

11- Angela  Maria  Gonalves  - Blumenau  -SC  25/07/1959 

12- Alessandra  Bernardino  - Blumenau  - SC  - 25/12/1980 

13- Pedro  Carstens  Penfold  - Rio  de  Janeiro  - RJ  - 12/09/82 

14- Annelena  Porto  Delgado  - S*o  Paulo  - SP  - 27/07/77 

15- Erica  Couto  -Sao  Paulo  -SP  29/09/78 

16- Elaine  Couto-  Sao  Paulo  - SP 

17- Tatiana  de  Almeida  Voivodic  - Sao  Paulo-SP 

18- Solange  B Furlanetto  - Sao  Paulo  / SP 

19- Marcos  de  Souza  Mello  - Sao  Paulo  / SP 

20- Eliane  Santiago  - S*o  Paulo  / SP 

21- Francisca  J.  Bezerra  Alves  Araajo  - Sao  Paulo  / SP 

22- Carlos  Alberto  Dantas  Junior  - Rio  de  Janeiro  / RJ 

23- Daniel  Rodrigues  da  Cruz  - Rio  de  Janeiro  / RJ 

24- Gabriella  Gaida  -Rio  de  Janeiro  - RJ  - 04/05/72 

25- Ceclia  Silva  Teixeira  Pinto  - RJ  - 03/06/75 

26- Tania  Santos  Miguel 

27- Celso  Flenrique  Diniz  Valente  de  Figueiredo  - RJ  -10/08/49 

28- Marcelo  Lopes  Rheingantz  - Rio  de  Janeiro  - RJ  -20/12/80 

29- Rodrigo  Tassinari  de  Oliveira  - Rio  de  Janeiro  -RJ  - 19/04/83 

30- Andr  Lobato  Pinheiro  - Rio  de  Janeiro  - RJ  - 07/07/81 

31- Ismael  dos  Santos  Silva  - RJ  - 28/08/79 

32- Gustavo  Alexandre  Caetano  Correa  - RJ  - 08/09/80 

33- Juana  Varella  Barca  de  Amorim  - Rio  de  Janeiro, 14/03/83 

34- Nara  Faria  Silva  -RJ-  Rio  de  Janeiro  , 15/12/82 

35- Isabella  Jaggi  - SP  - Sao  Paulo,  03/12/82 

36- Diana  de  Andrade  Freitas  - Rio  de  Janeiro  - RJ  - 21/06/83 

37- Karina  Dourado  - Sao  Paulo  - 18/01/80 

38- Pablo  Genuncio  Garcia  - Rio  de  Janeiro  - 27-06-81 

39- Fabola  Morais  de  Lucca  - Sao  Paulo  - 03/02-78 

40- Alexei  Morais  de  Lucca  - Sao  Paulo  - SP  - 12/08/75 

41- Renata  Regina  Roxo  - Sao  Paulo  - SP  - 03/11/74 

42- Fernanda  Teixeira  - Sao  Paulo  - SP  - 17/09/76 

43- Patricia  Freitas  - Sao  Paulo  - SP 

44- Cintia  Regina  Karner  - Alemanha  - DE 

45- Wolfgang  Karner  - Alemanha  - DE 

46- Roseani  Vieira  Rocha  - San  Francisco  - CA 

47- Angela  Ichimura  - S*o  Paulo  - SP 

48- Assunta  Viola  - Sao  Paulo  - SP 

50- Marina  Amaral  - Alemanha  - DE 

51- Fabian  Rodrigues  Caetano  - Sao  Paulo  - SP  -15/01/1971 

52- Luciana  Cabrera-  Santa  Barbara-  Ca 

53-  Andrea  Torres-  Lahaina,  Flawaii 


54-  Carla  Duarte-  New  York,  NY 

55-  Sergio  Goes-  New  York,  NY 

56-  Itaal  Shur  - New  York,  NY 

57-  Hiroyoku  Sanada-New  York, NY 

58-  Marianne  Ebert-new  york,NY 

59-  Gloriana  M.  Calhoun  - New  York,  NY 

60-  Roger  Jazilek  - New  York,  NY 

61-  Cheryl  To  - New  York,  NY 

62-  Judy  Mercer  - Paris,  France 

63-  Evelyne  Pouget-  Woodstock,  NY 

64-  Hera-Woodstock,  NY 

65-  Nicos  Peonides  - Cyprus  - New  York  NY 

66  - Fiona  Cousins  - new  York,  NY 

67  - Alistair  Millington  - London,  UK 

68  - Edgar  Craggs  - Bristol,  UK 

69  - Chris  Flastie  - Nottingham,  UK 

70  - Adam  Barley  - Bristol,  UK 

71  - Dawn  Morgan  - Bristol,  UK 

72  - Saryo  van  Lakerveld  - Den  Flaag,  The  Netherlands 

73  - 3oya  Isabel  van  Lakerveld  - Den  Flaag,  The  Netherlands 

74  - Mati  Engwerda  - Den  Flaag,  The  Netherlands 

75  - Melle  Broeksma  - Baarn,  The  Netherlands  10/07/68 

76  - Mireille  Verheyen  - Baarn,  The  Netherlands  23/06/68 

77  - Levi  Broeksma  - Baarn,  The  Netherlands  26/07/92 

78  - Rosa  Broeksma  - Baarn,  The  Netherlands  21/01/95 

79  - Mark  Anthierens  - Brussels,  Belgium,  12/02/62 

80  - Marleen  De  Frenne  - Brussels,  Belgium,  24/10/62 

81  - Veerle  Vaes  - Brussels,  Belgium,  03/11/61 

82  - Carine  Pross  - Brussels,  Belgium,  18/12/61 

83  - Zjakki  Willems  - Leuven,  Belgium 

84  - Maya  Decorte  - Brussels,  Belgium 

85  - Brigitte  Kaquet  - Lige,  Belgium 

86  - Jacques  Bolaers  - Lige,  Belgium 

87  - Marc  Van  Bakel  Brussels,  Belgium 

88  - Lucie  Lagrange  Brussels,  Belgium 

89  - Aronne  Spezzani-  Brussels 

90  - Anna  Johansson,  Brussels,  Belgium 

91  - Anna  Flerrero,  Brussels,  Belgium 

92  - Imma  Roca  i Corts,  Brussels,  Belgium 

93  - Teodoro  Roca  Cortes,  La  Laguna,  Tenerife,  SPAIN 

94  - Jose  Miguel  rodriguez  Espinosa,  La  Laguna, Tenerife,  Spa 

95  - Carlos  Eiroa,  Madrid,  Spain 

96  - Miriam  Centurion,  Trieste,  Italy 

97  - Elisa  Vladilo,  London,  UK 

98  - Enrico  Corubolo,  Trieste,  Italy 

99  - Laura  Lonza  Ricci,  Sevilla,  Spain 

100  - Fredric  Vergels,  Brussels,  Belgium 

101  - Anne  Gruenkorn,  Brussels,  Belgium 

102  - Flenry  Britton,  Brussels,  Belgium 

103  - David  Ortega,  Brussels,  Belgium 

104  - Irene  Moreno-Tapia  Rivas,  Brussels,  Belgium 

105  - Nacho  Farinha,  Guernsey,  UK 

106  - Mari  Flartell,  Las  Palmas,  Spain 

107  - Patricia  Bergstr  m,  Gran  Canaria,  Spain 

108  - Manuel  Melien  Castro,  Gran  Canaria,  Spain 

109  - Monika  Opavska,  Reutlingen,  Germany 

110  - Milan  Opavsky,  Brno,  Czech  Republic 

111  - Dagmar  Petrova,  Brno,  Czech  Republic 

112  - Ale  Sedl  ek,  Praha,  Czech  Republic 

113  - Skye  Gibson,  Melbourne,  Australia 

114  - Richard  Priest,  Melbourne,  Australia 

115  - Michelle  Montgomery,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand 

116  - Andrew  Stinear,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand 

117  - Vivienne  Bell,  New  York,  USA 

118  - Flank  Adams,  Troy,  New  York,  USA 


119  - Robert  Scott  Ogilvie,  Nashville,  TN 

120  - Victoria  Boone,  Nashville,  TN  USA 

121  - Dules  Carson,  nashville,  TN  USA 

122  - Ioanna  Stanfield,  Nashville,  TN  USA 

123  - Dason  Stanfield,  San  Francisco,  CA  USA 

124  - Harlan  Kennedy,  San  Francisco,  CA  USA 

125  - Diego  Aguirre,  San  Francisco,  CA  USA 

126  - Leda  Aguire,  Loma  Mar,  CA  USA 

127  - Rev.  Wendy  D.  Taylor,  Pescadero,  CA  USA 

128  - Ellen  M.  Sweetin,  Pescadero,  CA  USA 

129  - Maeva  Maria  Neale,  Pescadero,  CA  USA 

130  - Dr.  lack  E.  Barbash,  Vashon,  WA  USA 

131  - Dr.  lane  E.  Nielson,  Sebastopol,  CA  USA 

132  - Dr.  Howard  G.  Wilshire,  Sebastopol,  CA  USA 

133  - Karen  Schambach,  Georgetown,  CA  USA 

134  - Terry  Davis,  Auburn,  CA  USA 
135-  Ed  Pandolfino,  Loomis,  CA  USA 

136  - Deren  1.  Ross,  Auburn,  CA  USA 

137  - Walt  Carnahan,  CA,  USA 

138  - Michael  L Carnahan  Rochester  NY  USA 

139  - Dan  Weaver,  Rochester  NY,  USA 

140  - Robin  Tait,  Rochester,  NY,  USA 

141  - David  Thompson,  NY,  USA 

142  - Susan  Thompson,  Rochester,  NY,  USA 

143  - Kathy  W.  Nordeen,  Rochester,  NY,  USA 

144  - Peter  H.  Wrege,  Ithaca,  NY,  USA 

145  - Kourtney  A.  Kleemann,  Ithaca,  NY,  USA 

146  - Kristin  Vyhnal,  London,  UK  147  - lohn  Carlson,  San  lose,  Ca,  USA 

148  - Natasha  Cherveka,  Ben  Lomond,  CA  USA 

149  - Luis  V.  Garcia,  Berkeley,  CA  USA 

150  - Tara  Roberts,  Fairfax,  CA,  USA 

151  - Daclyne  Scardova,  Fairfax,  CA,  USA 

152  - Dane  Marion,  San  Anselmo,  CA  USA 

153  - Dane  Larsen,  San  Rafael,  Ca  USA 

154  - Nickki  L.  Hill,  Fullerton,  CA  USA 

155  - Deborah  Stegall,  Hawaii,  USA 

156  - Franziska  Friedlein,  Munich,  Germany 

157  - Rainer  Kitza,  Glonn,  Germany 

158  - Dinah  Arosa  Marker,  Germany 

159  - Alexander  Brachmann, Munich, Germany 

160-  Christan  Irene  Hummel,  Idyllwild,  CA,  USA 

161-  Mikael  Lund,  North  Vancouver,  BC,  Canada 

162-  Conti  Schulz,  Oliver,  BC,  Canada 

163-  M.  Zoe  Lenska,  Vancouver,  BC,  Canada 

164-  Ann  Mikkelsen,  Minneapolis,  MN,  USA 

165-  Anne  M.  Dunn,  Leech  Lake  Reservation,  MN,  USA 

166-  Karlyn  Berg,  Bovey,  Minnesota  55709  USA 

167-  esther  nahgahnug.  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation,  Mn.  usa 

168-  Danet  Smith,  Marietta,  GA,  USA 

169-  Gary  Smith,  Marietta,  GA,  USA 

"RE : Women  of  Color  Conference"  

Date:  Monday,  Danuary  15,  2001 

From:  "Vikki  M.  Howard"  <howar045@tc.umn.edu> 

Sub j : Women  of  Color  Conference 

Dear  Perspective  WOCC  Participants, 

A need  for  more  guidance,  mentoring,  motivation,  and  encouragement  in 
balancing  who  we  are,  culturally,  ethnically,  spiritually,  and  sexually  has 
become  apparent  to  the  student  population  of  women  of  color  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  - La  Crosse.  Each  individual  woman  of  color  on 
our  campus  has  goals,  aspirations,  and  dreams  to  fulfill.  But,  we  often 
struggle  with  finding  the  resources,  the  advice,  and  the  motivation  to  keep 
pushing  to  help  build  a better  tomorrow  for  ourselves,  our  gender,  and  our 


various  races.  We  are  all  at  different  chapters  in  our  lives,  but  each  one 
of  us  is  looking  for  ways,  ideas,  and  methods  to  continue  onto  the  next 
chapter.  For  this  reason  we  are  inviting  you  to  join  us  at  a conference 
about  women  of  color  that  will  be  held  in  order  to  assist  in  mobilizing 
sisters  of  color  in  March. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  is  "Women  of  Color  in  America: 

Struggle  and  Resistance."  This  conference  is  organized  and  sponsored  by 
ALANA  (Asian-,  Latina-,  African-,  and  Native  American-  Women),  a women  of 
color  student  organization.  The  main  objective  of  the  conference  is  to 
help  all  generations  of  women  of  color  internalize,  conceptualize,  and 
understand  more  in  depth  the  ground  work  which  has  been  laid  and  learn 
methods  and  personal  tactics  to  continue  to  build  on  the  ground  work  as 
individuals  and  as  a group. 

Overall,  we  hope  for  women  of  color,  white  women,  and  men  of  all 
races  to  absorb  the  critical  need  to  continue  to  communicate,  learn, 
advocate,  and  teach  the  importance  of  women  developing  their  minds,  to 
search  endlessly  for  opportunities  and  to  develop  and  maintain  a voice 
which  questions  and  speaks  out  against  racism,  sexism,  and  classism. 

We  are  inviting  a diverse  population  including  high  school  and  college 
students,  faculty/  staff  and  community  members.  The  schools  invited  are 
universities  and  colleges  from  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Illinois. 

The  dates  for  the  conference  are  March  2nd  - 3rd.  Our  keynote  speaker, 
Christy  Haubegger,  founder  of  Latina,  the  first  bilingual  magazine  targeted 
exclusively  to  Hispanic  women  in  the  US,  will  speak  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  March  3rd. 

We  want  this  conference  to  be  inclusive  and  as  dynamic  as  possible.  We 
are  students  who  have  a dream  of  waking  up  the  ears  to  listen  to  the 
voices  of  the  past,  developing  our  minds  and  preparing  the  souls  of  the 
future.  We  hope  you  can  be  an  instrumental  part  in  the  realization  of 
our  dream.  We  all  have  a voice.  We  want  everyone  not  only  to  hear  it, 
but  also  to  listen  to  it  and  embrace  it! 

Please  read  the  enclosed  materials  for  registration  and  conference 
information.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

The  Women  of  Color  Planning  Committee 
GENERAL  INFORMATION  SHEET 
Registration  Materials  Are  Due: 

Friday,  February  2nd,  2001 
Conference  Dates: 

- FRIDAY,  March  2nd 

- SATURDAY,  March  3rd  (Keynote:  Christy  Haubegger) 

***There  will  be  an  open-mic/performaing  arts  session  on  Friday  evening. 
You  are  welcome  to  share  poems,  stories,  etc.  at  this  session.  See 
Performing  Arts  Form. 

Registration  Fees: 

- College  Students:  $30.00 

- Faculty/Staff/Community  Member:  $50.00 

- High  School  Students:  $20.00 
Conference  Fees  Include  The  Following: 

- Conference  Meals 

- Friday  Reception 

- Saturday  Breakfast  & Lunch 

- Speaker  Reception 

- Conference  Materials 
Lodging:  Days  Inn 
101  Sky  Harbour  Drive 
La  Crosse,  WI  54603 
Phone  Number  (608) -783-1000 

- You  will  need  to  contact  the  hotel  to  make  reservations.  The  hotel 
price  is  not  included  in  the  Registration  fees.  The  discount  price  for 
Conference  Participants  is  $54.00.  Please  mention  you  are  a Conference 
Participant  to  receive  the  discount  rate.  You  must  reserve  your  room  by 
February  2nd,  2001. 

ALL  REGISTRATION  MATERIALS  AND  FEES  MUST  BE  RETURNED  BY  FEBRUARY  2ND,  2001 


TO: 


Women  of  Color  Conference  Registration 
UW-La  Crosse 

Office  of  Multicultural  Student  Services 
243  Graff  Main  Hall 
1725  State  Street 
La  Crosse,  WI  54601 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  feel  free  to  contact: 

Telitha  Bean-Thompson  at  (608)  785-8228  or  email  beanthom.teli@uwlax.edu 
INDIVIDUAL  PARTICIPANT  REGISTRATION  INFORMATION  SHEET 

Name: 

Institution/Organization : 

University/Organization  Staff  Representative  (if  registering  as  a group) 


Campus  Address,  City,  State,  Zip: 


Campus  Phone:  ( 


E-MAIL: 


PARTICIPANT  CLASSIFICATION: 

* Faculty  Member 
College  Student 

* Community  Member 


Age: 


Year  in  School: 


* Staff  Member 

* High  School  Student 

Gender:  Female  OR  Male 

F SO  J SR  GR 


Race/Ethnicity: 

Please  list  areas  we  can  be  of  assistance  in  accommodating  any  physical 
challenges . 


Please  list  special  dietary  requirements. 


Emergency  Contact  Person:  

Phone  Number:  

ALL  MATERIALS  MUST  BE  RETURNED  BY  FEBRUARY  2ND,  2001  TO:  Women  of  Color 
Conference  Registration,  UW-La  Crosse,  Office  of  Multicultural  Student 
Services,  243  Main  Hall,  1725  State  Street,  La  Crosse,  WI  54601. 
COMPILED  REGISTRATION  DATA  SHEET 

Name  of  Institution/Organization:  

Contact  Person(s):  

Phone  Number: Fax  Number: 

Address : 


PARTICIPANT  FEES 


Total  Number  of  Students 


@ $30.00  = 

Total  Number  of  F/S/CM @ $50.00  = 

Total  Number  of  Hs  Students  § $20.00  = 

METHOD  OF  PAYMENT  (PLEASE  CHECK  ONE.) 

Cashier ' s Check 
_ Money  Order 
Purchase  Order 
_ Personal  Check 

PLEASE  MAKE  PAYABLE  TO:  ALANA  PROGRAMS 
ALL  INFORMATION  & FEES  MUST  BE  RETURNED  TO: 

Women  of  Color  Conference  Registration 
UW-La  Crosse 

Office  of  Multicultural  Student  Services,  243  Main  Hall 
1725  State  Street 
La  Crosse,  WI  54601 

ALL  MATERIALS  AND  FEES  ARE  DUE  BY: 

FEBRUARY  2ND,  2001 

TENTATIVE  CONFERENCE  SCHEDULE 
FRIDAY,  March  2nd 

4:00PM  Hotel  Check-In,  DAYS  INN  - La  Crosse 

4:00PM  - 6:00PM  Conference  Check-in,  DAYS  INN 

(Out  of  town  participants) 

4:00PM  - 6:00PM  Conference  Check-in  (Local/University) 

Port  O'Call,  Cartwright  Center 
6:00  PM  - 6:30PM  Opening 

- Welcome,  Valhalla,  Cartwright  Center 

6:30PM  - 8:30PM  Breakout  Sessions  (Rooms  to  be  announced) 

8:30PM  - 10:00PM  General  Discussion  - Valhalla,  Cartwright  Center 

- Snacks  provided 

10:00PM  - 12:00AM  Performing  Arts  Session  - Cellar,  Cartwright  Center 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  3RD 

8:00AM  On-Going  Registration 

8:00  - 8:55AM  Breakfast  - Valhalla,  Cartwright  Center 

9:00  - 10:15AM  Session  I 

10:15  - 10:25AM  Break 

10:25  - 11:40AM  Session  II 

11:40  - 1:00PM  Lunch  - Program  Valhalla,  Cartwright  Center 

1:10  - 2:25PM  Session  III 

2:25  - 2:35PM  Break 

2:35  - 3:50PM  Session  IV 

3:50  - 4:00PM  Break 

4:00  - 5:15PM  Session  V 

5:15PM  Dinner  on  your  own 

7:30  -9:00PM  KEYNOTE  SPEAKER  - Valhalla,  Cartwright  Center 

Christy  Haubegger 

9:00PM  Reception  Following  Keynote 
PERFORMING  ARTS  APPLICATION 

Name  of  Indivdual/Group: 

Contact  Person:  Address:  


Phone:  ( ) E-mail: 

Description  and  length  of  proposed  entertainment  (singing,  dancing,  poetry 
reading,  ect.) 


Equipment  Needs:  We  will  provide  the  following:  microphone,  podium, 
cd/tape  player.  Please  list  other  equipment  you  will  need. 


If  you  know  of  anyone  who  is  attending  the  conference  and  who  would  be 
interested  in  performing,  please  pass  this  information  on  to  them  and 
encourage  their  participation.  We  would  like  to  have  a diverse  group  of 
talent.  Please  note  that  each  act  is  allowed  5-10  minutes  in  length. 

We  encourage  anyone  to  apply.  Thank  you  for  your  interest  and 
participation.  If  you  have  any  questions,  feel  free  to  call. 

Please  return  this  application  by  February  2,  2001  to: 

Telitha  Bean  Thompson 

Office  of  Multicultural  Student  Services 

243  Graff  Main  Hall 

University  of  Wisconsin-La  Crosse 

1725  State  Street 

La  Crosse,  Wisconsin  54601 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Sun,  21  January  2001  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 


Date:  Mon,  15  Jan  2001  13:45:10  -0800 

From:  Chris  Mato  Nunpa  <matonunpa@SSU. SOUTHWEST. MSUS.EDU> 

Sub j : April  Conference  2001 

To  Interested  Native/Dakota  scholars/academics: 

How  Mitakuyapi.  Owasin  cantewasteya  nape  ciyuzapi  do!  ("Hello, 
my  relatives.  With  a good  heart,  I greet  all  of  you  with  a handshake") 

The  American  Indian  Studies  & Dakota  Studies  (AISDS)  Program  of 
Southwest  State  University,  Marshall,  MN  will  be  sponsoring  its  8th  annual 
AISDS  spring  conference  on  April  6-7  (Fri.  & Sat.),  2001.  The  conference 
will  be  titled  "Remembering,  Retracing,  and  Retelling:  the  Diaspora  of  the 
Dakota  People  from  Minnesota  into  Canada  and  the  Dakotas  after  1862." 

It  will  be  an  international  conference  featuring  six  Dakota 
academics/  scholars  from  both  Canada  and  the  U.S.  The  six  Dakota 
academics/scholars  include,  alphabetically: 

Barbara  Feezer  Buttes,  Ph.D.,  Bdewakantunwan  Dakota, 

Arizona  State  University,  Tempe,  AZ; 

Gwen  Griffin,  Ph.D.,  Sisitunwan  Dakota,  Sisseton-Wahpeton 
Reservation,  Mankato  State  University,  Mankato,  MN; 

Elizabeth  Cook-Lynn,  Ph.D.,  Ihanktunwan  Dakota  (still  to  be  confirmed); 

Leo  Omani,  M.Ed.,  Wahpetunwan  Dakota,  Wahpetun  Reserve,  Prince  Albert, 
Saskatchewan,  Canada; 

Doris  Pratt,  M.Ed.,  Dakota,  Sioux  Valley  Reserve,  Griswold,  MT,  Canada; 

Angela  Cavender  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Wahpetunwan  Dakota,  Arizona  State 
University,  Tempe,  AZ,  Upper  Sioux  Community,  Granite  Falls,  MN. 

Their  papers  will  be  published  in  a conference  proceedings  book. 

The  idea  for  the  conference  came  from  Leo  Omani.  Elders  at  his 
Reserve  approached  him  about  gathering,  organizing,  and  writing  the  stories 
of  how  they  got  from  Minnesota  to  Saskatchewan.  Mr.  Omani  will  be  giving 
the  keynote  presentation,  setting  the  tone  and  providing  the  context  for 
the  conference.  The  other  speakers  will  then  be  addressing  migration  and 
forced  removal  issues,  its  impact,  and  how  to  go  about  doing  accurate  but 
respectful  research. 

Hopefully,  some  of  the  Dakota  academics/scholars  will  address  how 
the  Dakota  academic  community  can  work  together  with  the  Dakota  elders 
in  a mutually  respectful  and  cooperative  fashion. 

The  Friday  session  (4/6)  will  be  open  to  the  public. 


The  Saturday  morning  session  (4/7)  will  be  open  to  Dakota/Native 
peoples:  the  speakers,  Dakota  elders,  Dakota  spiritual  leaders,  other 
Dakota/Native  academics/scholars,  Dakota/Native  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students,  interested  Dakota/Native  community  persons,  and  selected 
wasicun  persons. 

Also,  I am  in  the  process  of  fund-raising  for  the  conference.  If 
you  know  of  foundations  and  other  funding  sources,  please  let  me  know. 

More  info  will  be  forthcoming  on  the  mnindlist  serve. 
minn-ind@tc .umn.edu 

For  the  time  being,  feel  free  to  contact  me  at: 

320-564-4348  (h)  507-537-6118  (SSU) 

"matonunpa@kilowatt .net"  "matonunpa@ssu . southwest .msus.edu" 

or 

Chris  Mato  Nunpa,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor 
American  Indian  Studies  & 

Dakota  Studies  (AISDS) 

Southwest  State  University 
Marshall,  MN  56258 
Pidamayaye  do!  ("Thank  you") 

Chris  Mato  Nunpa 


Date:  Thu,  21  Dec  2000  08:21:00  -0600 

From:  "John  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate.edu> 
Sub j : (FWD)University  of  Iowa  Powwow 


American  Indian  Student  Association 

12th  Annual  University  of  Iowa  Powwow 

April  6-8,  2001 

Carver-Hawkeye  Arena 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

HEAD  STAFF: 


Master  of  Ceremonies: 
Arena  Director: 

Head  Woman  Dancer: 
Head  Man  Dancer: 

Head  Dance  Judge: 

Head  Drum  Judge: 

Host  Northern  Drum: 
Host  Southern  Drum: 
Host  Iowa  Drum: 


Jerry  Dearly  and  TBA 
Jonathan  Windyboy 
Diane  Desrosiers 
Dana  Warrington 

Leon  Thompson 
Ron  Goodeagle 
Northern  Wind 
Omaha  Whitetail 
Lightning  Boy 


All  Drums  Welcome! 
CATEGORIES: 

Men ' s : 

Women ' s : 

Teen  Boy's: 

Teen  Girl's: 

Junior  Boy' s 
Junior  Girl ' 

Drum  Contest: 


Senior,  Traditional,  Fancy,  Grass 
Senior,  Traditional,  Fancy,  Jingle 
Traditional,  Fancy,  Grass 
Traditional,  Fancy,  Jingle 
Traditional,  Fancy,  Grass 
Traditional,  Fancy,  Jingle 
First  Place,  Second  Place,  Third  Place 


ADMISSION: 

Adult  3-day  pass: 

Adult  1-day  pass: 

Child  3-day  pass: 

Child  1-day  pass: 

Dancer  and  Drummers: 
Senior  w/ID  (55  & over): 
Family  pass  (group  of  4) : 
Group  rate  (limit  of  10): 
UI  student  w/ID: 

Child  5 & under: 


$15.00 

$6.00 

$10.00 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$18.00 

$40.00 

Free 

Free 


WEEKEND  SCHEDULE: 


Friday,  April  6,  2000:  Doors  open  at  5pm,  Grand  Entry  at  7pm 

Saturday,  April  7,  2000:  Doors  open  at  11am,  Grand  Entry  at  1pm  and  7pm 

Sunday,  April  8,  2000:  Doors  open  at  11am,  Grand  Entry  at  1pm 

SPONSORED  BY: 

The  University  of  Iowa  American  Indian  Student  Association. 

VENDOR  OR  GENERAL  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 

American  Indian  Student  Association  (AISA) 

308  Melrose  Avenue 
Iowa  City,  IA  52242 
(319)  335-6883/  8298 

Website : http : //www. uiowa . edu/~ainsp/ powwow 

HOTEL  RESERVATIONS: 

Best  Western  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-351-0400 

Big  Ten  Inn  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-351-6131 

Comfort  Inn  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-351-8144 

Days  Inn  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-354-4400  or  1-800-Days- Inn 

Econo  Lodge  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-354-6000 

Heartland  Inn  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-351-8132  or  1-800-334-3277 

Motel  6 - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-354-0040 

Super  8 Motel  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-  337-8388 

Celebrate  Sobriety  - ABSOLUTELY  NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL 

We  are  not  responsible  for  accidents,  theft,  damages,  travel  expenses,  or 
divorces . 

Individuals  with  disabilities  are  encouraged  to  attend  all  University  of 
Iowa-sponsored  events.  If  you  are  a person  with  a disability  who  requires 
an  accommodation  in  order  to  participate  in  this  program,  please  contact 
American  Indian  Student  Association  in  advance  at  319-335-6883. 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

Tracy  R.  Peterson  (Dine') 

AISES  Region  Five  Representative 
Graduate  Assistant  - OSL 
2510  Friendship  St. 

Iowa  City,  IA  52245 
Home  Phone:  (319)  339-1960 
Cell  Phone:  (319)  621-5877 
Email:  tracy-peterson@uiowa.edu 

icndns@msn . com 


Date:  Tue,  24  Oct  2000  15:36:59  -0700  (PDT) 
From:  RAVEN  DAVIS  <ravenspiritwalker@yahoo.com> 
Sub j : new  pow  wow  listing 

o'  si  yo  gary 

please  add  this  to  your  pow  wow  listing. 


Native  Solutions  presents  3rd  Annaul  Intertribal  Powwow  April  27-29,  2001 
times-  Fri  9-2,  students  day. 


Fri  5-10,  dancing  & storytelling. 

Sat  10-10,  grand  entry  11:00. 

Sun, 10-5,  grand  entry  12:00. 

Oxford  Lake  Park,  Oxford,  Al...  exit  185  off  1-20 
Native  American  Honor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 
Admission  $5  - adults 

FREE  - seniors  55  and  up  & children  under  10 
Host  Drum  - Grey  Wolf  Singers,  Choctaw,  Philadelphia,  Ms 
Headman  - Don  Redbear 
Headlady  - Donna  Dulaney 
MC  - Gary  Smith 
Arena  Director  - Buck  Tucker 
Special  Flute  Performance  by  Larry  Campbell 
Learn  about  early  iron  forging  from  Dohn  Williams 

See  a primitive  encampment  with  period  items  such  as  clothing,  tools  & 
weapons  presented  by  Grey  Squirrel  Lodge. 

See  demonstrations  on  beadwork  and  dreamcatchers . 

All  dancers  and  drums  welcome 

No  Drugs  or  Alcohol  Allowed,  Bring  your  own  lawn  chairs 
For  more  information  call  Tony  at  256-835-0110  or 

email  sundancer0@hotmail.com  or  call  Mark  or  Ruth  Davis  at  256-820-6315. 
Vendors  contact  Mark  or  Ruth  Davis 

or  emial  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com  or  lamehawk@yahoo.com. 

Thank  you  for  including  this  on  your  listing, 
raven spiritwalker 


Date:  Mon,  15  Ian  2001  14:32:51  -0600 
From:  Lawrence  Sampson  <setaim@evl. net> 
Sub j : CLEVELAND  POW-WOW 


Dune  16  & 17,  2001 
FATHER'S  DAY  WEEKEND 


American  Indian  Education  Center's 
7th  Annual  Competition  PowWow 
Edgewater  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Times : 

Saturday  llam-8pm 

Sunday  llam-6pm 

Admissions : 

Adults  $6.00 

Children  6-12  $1.00 

Seniors  $2.00 


Grand  Entry  at  1pm  & 6pm 
Grand  Entry  at  1pm 

2 Day  Pass  $10.00 

Linder  6 Free 
2 Day  Senior  Pass  $3.00 


TRADITIONAL  REGALIA,  HANDMADE  DEWELRY,  SILVERSMITHS,  ARTS,  CRAFTS, 
STORYTELLING,  EDUCATIONAL  DEMONSTRATIONS, 

BUFFALO  BURGERS,  NAVADO  TACOS,  CORN  SOUP 

Proceeds  benefit:  American  Indians  of  all  ages,  including  education, 
liaison  with  social  service  agencies,  legal  advocacy,  direct  services 
for  the  hungry,  and  information/education/employment  services/BIA  child 
welfare/cultural  outreach  to  area  schools  and  colleges. 


RAIN  OR  SHINE  PUBLIC  WELCOME 

American  Indian  Education  Center,  P.O.  Box  605157, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44105-0157  (216)  281-8480 

http: //community . Cleveland . com/cc/AIECI  -or- 
http: //www. crosswinds. net/~amerindianedctr 
Co-sponsored  by  Southwest  Expressions  of  Ohio  Inc. 
25576  Mill  St.  Olmstead  Falls,  Ohio  (440)  235-1177 
www . southwestexp res s ions . net 


WHISPERING  WINDS  POWWOW  DATES 
EMAIL  us  your  dates  (click  here) 

For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine,  dates  need  to  be 
submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance 
Last  Update:  12/4/2000 

These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from  a 
variety  of  sources;  flyers,  emails,  phone  calls. 


Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Heritage,  Inc.,  are  not 
responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations. 

It  is  always  a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for 
verification . 

JANUARY  2001 

20  7th  Annual  Greenville  High  School  Benefit  Powwow.  High  School  Gym, 
Greenville,  TX  Info:  (903)  457-2589. 

27  Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Assn  Annual  Winter  Powwow.  Wurstfest  Hall, 

New  Braunfels,  TX.  Info  (830)  665-9309. 

FEBRUARY  2001 

9-10  Texas  A&M  University  Powwow.  College  Station,  TX 
Info:  (979)  845-7053. 

17-18  United  San  Antonio  Powoww.  San  Antonio,  TX. 

Info:  (210)  736-3702. 

17  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Tia-Piah  Benefit  Dance.  St.  Pius  IV  Catholic  Church, 
Pasadena,  TX.  Info:  (713)  467-0221. 

17-18  Traditional  Mid-Winter  Powwow  sponsored  by  the  Ohio  Native 
Ancestral  Assn.  (ONAA) . United  Auto  Workers  Hall,  Lima,  OH. 

Info:  (937)  663-4345;  email:  chief@ctcn.net. 

24  9th  Annual  Mid-Winter  Festival.  Gettysburg  College  Ballroom, 

Gettysburg,  PA.  Info:  (717)  677-8026 
23,24,25  The  5 th  Annual  Vero  Beach  Powwow.  Indian  River  County 
Fairgrounds,  Kings  Hwy.(58th.  Ave),  Vero  Beach,  FL 

Contact:  Dona  Chesser- (Powwow  Coordinator)  z(561) 567-1579  after  10:a.m 
or  Rich  @ (561)778-8128  for  additional  info. 

Primitive  camping  and  RV  hookups  available. 

24  2001  Winter  Benefit  Dance.  Oak  Park-River  Forest  High  School, 

201  N.  Scoville  Ave.  (Scoville  & Lake  Streets)  Oak  Park,  IL. 

Info:  Carol  Baxter,  765  Moore  Drive,  Elk  Grove  Village,  IL  60007. 

(847)  640-9165.  email:  cbax50@chicagonet.net 

MARCH  2001 

17  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Tia-Piah  Benefit  Dance.  St.  Pius  IV  Catholic  Church, 
Pasadena,  TX.  Info:  (713)  467-0221. 

23- 25  FIHA  Powwow.  St  Lucie  Cty  Fairgrounds,  Fort  Pierce,  FL 
Info:  Tye  Bell  (561)  466-7370.  email:  hightyed@aol.com 

24  Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Assn  Annual  Spring  Powwow.  Robinson  Park, 

Llano,  TX.  Info:  (830)  665-9309. 

24- 25  9th  Annual  West  Texas  Native  American  Assn  Powwow.  Fair  Park  Coliseum 
Mackenzie  Park,  Lubbock,  TX.  Info:  (806)  792-0757. 

24-25  Natchez  Powwow.  Grand  Village  of  the  Natchez  Indians. 

400  Jeff  Davis  Blvd.  Natchez,  MS  39120.  601-446-6502. 

Chuck  Borum,  Powwow  Committee  Chairman  601-442-0200  cborum@hotmail.com 
30-31  14th  Annual  Native  American  Heritage  Assn  of  Radford  University 
Powwow.  Dedmon  Center  Comples,  Radford  University  campus,  Radford,  VA. 
Info:  (540)  674-1989  or  white_buffalo_woman@yahoo.com. 

APRIL  2001 

7 13th  Glastonbury  Powwow.  Crispin  School  Hall,  Strode  College  Campus, 
Street,  Somerset,  England.  Info:  011  44  1458  8354165. 

19- 22  2nd  Annual  All  Nations  Pigeon  River  Powwow.  Sevier  City  Fairgrounds 
Sevierville,  TN.  Info:  (423)  378-0192.  email:  leong@chartertn.net 

20- 21  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Tia-Piah  Benefit  Dance.  A.V.  Sallas  County  Park, 

New  Caney,  TX.  Info:  (713)  467-0221. 

21- 22  6th  Annual  California  Choctaw  Gathering  - a celebration  of  Choctaw 
Traditions  - in  Bakersfield,  CA  - open  to  all  Choctaw  people. 

Please  visit  our  web  page  www.oklachahta.org 
or  email  oklachahta@igalaxy.net 

27-29  3rd  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow  presented  by  Native  Solutions. 


Oxford  Lake  Park,  Oxford,  Ala. 

Info:  (256)  835-0110.  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo . com 
MAY  2001 

4-6  Annual  Craven  County  Intertribal  Powwow,  Craven  County  Fairgrounds, 
U.S.  Hwy . 70  East,  New  Bern,  NC. 

Contact:  Deborah  Wayne,  252-244-4222  or  E-mail  double_d@coastalnet.com 
For  complete  powwow  information  go  to: 
http: //ncnativenews .tripod . com/powwow/ 

11- 12  21st  Annual  Mother's  Day  Powwow.  Camp  Linwood  Flayne  on 

Mike  Padgett  Parkway  (Flwy  56),  Augusta,  GA.  Info:  (706)  771-1221 
or  email:  krazywilly@mindspring.com 

12  & 13  6th  Traditional  Annual  Sobriety  Pow  Wow  presented  by  Native 

Nations  Inc/Native  American  Promotions  Inc.  A Celebration  of  Elders  and 
Children,  Cermak  Pool  Woods,  7700  W.  Ogden  Ave.  Lyons,  Illinois. 

For  more  info  call:  (630)  695-1292  or  (773)261-7501 
Email : nativenationsinc@yahoo.com 

Website:  www. geocities . com/ nati venation sine/ index. ht ml 

12- 13  "Planting  of  the  Seeds"  Gathering  at  the  Perry  Farm  Allotment  on 
the  Watuppa  Reservation  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  Seeking 
traditional  Wampanoag  headers,  tanners,  pottery  makers,  and  weavers  to 
sell  and  demonstrate.  Call  (401)  434-9473  for  more  detailed  information 

24- 26  25th  Annual  Odawa  Pow  Wow.  Ottawa-Nepean  Tent  & Trailer  Park, 

411  Corkstown  Road,  Ottawa,  Ontario.  Info:  Fran  613-722-3811 

or  email:  info@odawa . on . ca 

25- 26  Memorial  Day  Weekend  Pow-Wow.  Laredo  Civic  Center,  LaredojTexas. 

:une  2001 

1-2  33rd  Annual  Alabama-Coushatta  Powwow.  Livingstron,  TX. 

Info:  (936)  563-4391. 

1- 3  Albuquerque  Indian  Market  2001.  New  Mexico  Fairgrounds, 

Albuquerque,  NM  Info:  (505)  836-2960 

2- 3  Grand  Village  of  the  Kickapoo  Powwow.  Emmett  Farm,  LeRoy,  IL 

Info:  (309)  962-2700  or  email:  ccranch@davesworld . net 
9-10  2nd  Annual  Anasagunticook  Intertribal  Festival  and  Powwow.  Oxford 
Fairgrounds,  Rt26.  Oxford.  Maine.  Info:  (207)  345-3574 

14- 16  45th  Annual  Tx  Indian  Flobbyist  Assn  Powwow.  Robinson  Park,  Llano,  TX 
Traders  welcome  (830)  665-9309;  other  info:  (512)  243-1931. 

15- 16  23rd  Annual  American  Indian  Cultural  Assn  of  North  Carolina  Powwow. 
Van  Floy  Family  campground.  Union  Grove,  NC. 

Info:  Ed  DeTorres,  PO  Box  168,  Newton,  NC  (704)  464-5579. 
email:  exdt@webtv.net 

30-3uly  1 29th  Annual  Calico  Dancers  Good  Time  Powwow.  Flarry  3.  Betar  Ur. 
Recreational  Park,  South  Glens  Falls,  NY.  Info:  (518)  793-1693. 
caliconh@nycap. rr .com 

3ULY  2001 

13- 15  Maryland  Powwow.  Floward  County  Fairgrounds,  Floward  County,  MD. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com 

27-29  3rd  Annual  Sobriety  Powwow  sponsored  by  The  Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe 
Muckleshoot  Indian  Reservation,  Auburn,  Wa.  Info:  253-804-8752. 

AUGUST  2001 

11-12  6th  Annual  Ancestors  Powwow.  Fleathsedge,  Abbey  Road  Dover,  Kent, 
England.  Centreland  Singers;  Kim  Oakshot,  M.C. 

Info:  011  44  1304  241091 

SEPTEMBER  2001 

7-9  4th  Annual  Credit  Island  Traditional  Pow  Wow.  Flost  drum  War  Pony. 

Flosted  by  Urban  Indian  Tribal  Organization. 


Info:  Les  Miller  at  319-381-3547. 


OCTOBER  2001 

12-14  Powwow.  Agriculture  Center,  Hagerstown,  MD. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 

NOVEMBER  2001 

2-4  Powwow.  Fredericksburg  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  VA. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 
9-11  The  Great  American  Indian  Exposition.  Showplace,  Richmond,  VA. 
Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 

National  Powwow  / Duly  2002 
www.nationalpowwow.com 

E-mail  your  powwow  date  information  to  whiswind@i-55.com 
Whispering  Wind  Magazine  Crafts,  Material  Culture,  History  & Powwows 
WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3) 

FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390 
Voice:  504-796-5433 

Fax:  504-796-9236 


Date:  Mon,  15  lan  2001  19:34:12  -0500 
From:  Donna  <gringa@centurytel . net> 

Sub j : 11th  Edition  - 1/10  to  1/15 

Mailing  List:  PowwowTrail  <powwowtrail@egroups . com> 

Powwow  Listings  for  Turtle  Island,  Canada,  and  Hawai'i. 

All  past  "powwowtrail"  newsletters  can  be  found  by  going  here: 
http: //www. egroups . com/group/powwowtrail 
Powwowtrail  Message  Board: 

<A  HREF="http: //disc . server . com/Indices/141052 . html"> 
http: //disc . server . com/Indices/141052. html</A> 
<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>The  Powwow  Trail<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>> 

February  3,  2001 
Stockton  Community  Powwow 
Scholarship  Benefit  Powwow 
Webster  Middle  School 
2725  Michigan  Ave. 

Stockton,  California  95204 
Saturday  only,  from  noon  to  11pm 
Open  Gourd  Dancing  begins  at  noon 
Grand  Entry  at  1pm  and  6pm 
Public  Welcome  - FREE  Admission 
Open  Gourd  Dancing 
All  Drums  Welcome! 

Food  and  Crafts  Booth 

Sponsored  by  S.U.S.D.,  N.A.I.C.  Title  IX,  Powwow  Committee 
For  more  information  contact  NAIC:  (209)  953-4803 
Vendors  call  Terri  at:  (209)  463-5161 
Absolutely  NO  Alcohol  or  Drugs!! 
<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>> 

February  17-18,  2001 
Loma  Mid-Winter  Pow  Wow 

Presented  by  Ohio  Native  Ancestral  Association 

Host  Drum:  Many  Voices,  Head  Singer:  Ray  Roach 

Featuring  Native  American  Flutist  Douglas  Blue  Feather 

Grand  Entry 

Sat.  1 & 6 pm 

Sun.  1 pm 

Doors  open  11  am  Sat.  and  Sun. 


Adults:  $5 
Under  6 Free 
6-12:  $2 
62  or  over:  $2 
United  Auto  Workers  Hall 
1440  Bellefontaine  Avenue 
Lima,  Ohio 

Follow  the  Pow  Wow  Signs 

FMI:  Gene  Park  937-663-4345  chief@ctcn@net 
Vendors:  Phyllis  Davis  419-238-0197  onaa@wcoil.com 
<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>> 

MARCH  2-3,  2001 

CANYON  ECHOES  CONTEST  POWWOW 

CHINLE,  ARIZONA 

CHINLE  COMMUNITY  CENTER 

CONTACT  ALFRED  NELSON  520-674-9448 

NORTHERN  HOST  DRUM  - LITTLE  ISLAND  CREE  - SK,  CANADA 
SOUTHERN  HOST  DRUM  - YOUNG  BIRD  - WHATGOESHERE , OK 

<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>> 

Idaho  State  University  Pow  Wow  will  be  April  6-8,  2001  and  the  host 
drum  will  be  Northern  Cree  from  Saddle  Lake  Alberta, Canada . contest 
in  all  categories 

<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>> 

April  28th,  2001 
American  Indian  Festival 
Rain  or  Shine 
Fair  Hill  Fairgrounds 

Eight  miles  north  of  Elkton,  MD  on  route  213 
Gates  open  at  11  am 
Grand  Entry  at  Noon 
HOST  Drums:  Cades  Gap 

Everyone  is  invited  to  enjoy  a day  of  drumming, 
dancing,  food  , traders,  displays  and  cultural  presentations. 
Donation:  Adults  - $3  Children  - $1 
Contact  person:  Linda  Coates,  Silver  Otter 
Enterprises  (410)  885-2800 
<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>> 

May  4 - 6,  2001 

Eastern  KY  7th  Generation  Benefit  Powwow 
Old  Time  Machinery  Grounds  on  Rt.  7 (south) 

Grayson,  Kentucky 

Admission  is  Adults  $2  & one  non-perishable  food  item  and 
Children  $1  & one  non-perishable  food  item. 

This  is  an  inter-tribal  powwow  with  no  contests. 

Host  Drum:  Little  Hawk 
Head  Man  Dancer:  Doug  Nasief 
Head  Lady  Dancer:  Raven  Garrison 
Head  Veteran:  Dianne  Robbins 

Contact  Donna  606-652-9850  or  Christine  606-652-4160. 

Fax  number  (606)  652-9850. 

URL:  <A  HREF="http: //www. geocities.com/amo_pow"> 
http : //www . geocities .com/ amo_pow</A> 

Eastern  KY  7th  Generation  Benefit  Powwow 
P.O.  Box  549 
Grayson,  KY  41143 

email:  <A  HREF="MAILTO:amountain_outreach@usa.net"> 
amountain_outreach@usa . net</A> 

Eastern  Ky  7th  Generation  Benefit  Pow  wow  is  now  an  annual  powwow 
on  the  first  weekend  in  May.  Come  see  the  pictures  from  first  two 
powwows  and  learn  more  about  this  one. 

<A  HREF=" http: //www. geocities . com/Hea rt land/ Arbor/ 5710 "> 
http: //www. geocities . com/Heart land/Arbor/ 5710</A> 
<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>> 

May  4,  5 & 6,  2001 

LOUISIANA  INDIAN  HERITAGE  ASSOCIATION'S  35TH  ANNUAL  SPRING  POWWOW 


Where:  Hidden  Oaks  Family  Campground 
21544  U.S.  HWY  190  East 

Robert,  Louisiana  [40  miles  north  of  New  Orleans] 

Features:  Honoring  Thomas  Muskrat,  Cherokee,  Stilwell,  OK 
Annual  Dance  Competition 
Flute  Contest 
Kids  Day  on  5/4/01 

Contact:  Andi  - General  Information[504]  366-5409/367-1375 

Larry-  Trader  Coordinator  [504]  878-4610  <A 

HREF="MAILTO: amangi@bellsouth . net">  amangi@bellsouth.net  </A> 

Nita  - Camping  Information  [800]  359-0940 
<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>> 

May  11-13,  2001 

Virginia's  Explore  Park  hosts  a Native  American  Pow  Wow.  Hosted 
by  Garland  Humble  Bear,  the  2001  Pow  Wow  will  be  in  Honor  of  Mothers. 
Virginia's  Explore  Park  is  located  at  Milepost  115,  Blue  Ridge  Parkway, 
Roanoke,  VA.  For  information,  contact  Lu  Sadler  at  800-842-9163. 

Grand  Entry,  dance  lottery,  story  telling,  educational  exhibits,  vendors, 
and  food ! 

<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>> 

May  26-27,  2001 

Gathering  of  Veterans  Pow  Wow 

Salem  Civic  Center 

Salem,  Virginia 

Host  Drum:  Otter  Tail  Singers 

Head  Man:  Russell  Beverly 

Head  Lady:  Betty  Anderson 

This  is  a Memorial  Day  weekend  pow  wow  to  honor 
Veterans  of  all  branches  of  the  service. 

For  more  information  contact  Steve  Roragen  (540)  989-5478 
or  Mel  Lineberry  (540)  674-1989. 
<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>> 

White  Horse  Spring  Wacipi 
Dune  1,2,3,2001. 

Announcer: 

DANE  LEBEAU,  Eagle  Butte  SD,  & Virgil  Taken  Alive,  Little  Eagle  SD. 

Arena  Dir:  Tom  Charging  Eagle,  Red  Scaffold  SD. 

Flag  Bearer:  Leon  Red  Dog,  Eagle  Butte  SD  & Mike  Collens,  Eagle  Butte  SD. 
Registration  Opens-10:00am  Fri .Closes-l:00pm  Sat. 

Grand  entries-Fri  7:00pm, Sat  1:00  & 7:00pm, & Sun  1:00pm. 

Dance  Catagories  include-Mens  & Womens  Golden  Age  (combined)  50  & 
over.  Mens  & Womens  20-49  (Traditional, Fancy, Dingle,&  Grass). 

Teen  Boys  & Girls  13-19  (Traditional,  Fancy,  Dingle,  & Grass). 

Dunior  Boys  & Girls  6-12  (Traditional,  Fancy,  Dingle,  & Grass). 

Tiny  tots  will  be  paid  daily. 

Prize  Money 

(50  & over-$300  $200  $100  $50.  Adult-$300  $200  $100.  Teen-$75  $50  $25. 
Dunior-$20  $15  $10)  Tiny  tots  will  be  paid  daily. 

$3000.00  Drum  Split.  All  drums  will  be  paid. 

P.A  will  be  provided  by: LITTLE  WIND  SOUNDS. 

***Bring  your  own  chairs*** 

***One  meal  will  be  served  daily*** 

Every  one  welcome 
***Camping  Available*** 

Not  responsible  for  lost  envelopes,  traveling  expenses,  accidents  or  theft 
In  case  of  bad  weather  powwow  will  be  moved  indoors. 

Motel  info-Super  8 Motel,  Eagle  Butte  SD.  (605) -964-8888  or  1-800-800-8000. 
Vendor  & Craft  stand  info- (605) -964-4344.  Limit  space. 

****SPECIALS**** 

Dunior  Catagories : Boys  Fancy, Boys  Grass, Girls  Dingle.  Teen 
Catagories:  Girls  Dingle,  Boys  Fancy,  Boys  Grass,  17  & under  Boys 
Traditional . 

Adult  Catagories:  Mens  Grass,  Male  Traditional  all  catagories  included. 
Committee  Specials:  Miss  White  Horse  Padgent 

For  more  info  contact-ANGELA  LEBEAU  (605) -964-3263(h)  or  Valerie  Curley 


(605) -964-4053 (h ) . Must  be  19  & under. 

Royalty  Contest-19  & under  (all  Royalty  are  invited  to  participate) 
Honoring  Our  Elderly. 

FOR  MORE  INFO  ON  POWWOW  PLEASE  CONTACT-DEON  RED  DOG  (605) -964-4344  (H) 
or  (605)964-8888  (W)  or  ANGELA  LEBEAU  (605)964-3264  (H) 
<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>> 

The  Bitterroot  Valley  All  Nations  Pow  Wow 

Duly  27  - 29,  2001 

Daly  Mansion  Grounds 

Hamilton,  Montana 

406-363-5383 

http : //allnationsmt . homestead . com/ index. html 
<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>> 

August  3 & 4,  2001 
16th  Annual  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Bell  Pow  Wow 
Stilwell,  Ok 

Head  Staff  Emcees,  Orval  Kirk  and  Archie  Mason,  Dr. 

Host  Drum,  Drum  Busters 

Host  Dourd  Society,  Cherokee  Gourd  Society 
Contact:  Thomas  and  Sue  Muskrat  (918)  696-4480 
Nancy  Thomas  (918)  696-5693 

Email  <A  HREF="MAILTO:bell@intellex.com">  bell@intellex.com  </A> 
<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>> 

Sept.  22,  23,  2001 

6th.  Annual  Blanchard  Indian  Pow-Wow 
Held  at  Millstream  Fairgrounds 
1017  East  Sandusky  St. 

Findlay,  Ohio 

For  more  info  contact  President  Billy  Nelson  at  419-423-8194 
<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>> 

September  14  to  16,  2001 
St.  Francis  River  Pow  Wow 
Mineral  Area  College, 

Park  Hills,  Missouri 

Contest  Dancing,  host  southern  and  northern  drums,  princess  contest. 

Contact:  Deborah  573-358-7633 

or  email  at  garby@therural . net 

When  Saturday  & Sunday  Duly  14th  & 15th  2001 

1st  Annual  Cane  Creek  Inter-Tribal  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Where  7 miles  West  of  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri 

On  Highway  PP  Follow  signs 

$2.00  per  person  at  the  gate 

Children  8 and  under  free 

Grand  Entry  at  1 & 7 P.M.  Saturday.  Grand  Entry  1 P.M.  Sunday 

Grounds  open  at  10  A.M.  both  Days 

Head  Staff 

M.C.  Bob  Law  ,0K. 

Host  Drum  - TBA 

Head  Man  - Fred  Warbonnett 

Head  Lady-  Sharon  Dancendeer  Kincade  , IL. 

Head  Veteran  - Ron  Guidry, LA. 

Arena  Director  - TBA 

All  Drums  & Dancers  Welcome 

No  Drugs  or  Alcohol  Allowed 

Bring  your  lawn  chairs  fun  for  the  Whole  Family 
Primitive  Camp  sites  are  available  as  1st  come  lstserve 
For  More  Info  or  Venders  to  Reserve  Spaces  contact: 

Tina  Greer  (573)  776-1953  after  5:30  P.M. 

97  County  Road  432 
Poplar  Bluff,  MO.  63901 
e-mail  spangler@pbmo.net 
<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>> 

November  23,  24  & 25,  2001 

LOUISIANA  INDIAN  HERITAGE  ASSOCIATION'S  35TH  ANNUAL  FALL  POWWOW 


Where:  Hidden  Oaks  Family  Campground 
21544  U.S.  HWY  190  East 

Robert,  Louisiana  [40  miles  north  of  New  Orleans] 

Features:  Golden  Age  Dance  Contest 

Rabbit  Dance  Contest 
Switch  Dance  Contest 
Annual  Crafts  Competition 

Contact:  Andi  - General  Information[504]  366-5409/367-1375 

Larry-  Trader  Coordinator  [504]  878-4610  <A 

HREF="MAILTO: amangi@bellsouth . net">  amangi@bellsouth.net  </A> 

Nita  - Camping  Information  [800]  359-0940 
<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>> 

November  2-4,  2001 
15th  Annual  AIA  Orlando  Powwow 
Central  Florida  Fairgrounds 
Orlando,  Florida 

<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>> 

Material  appearing  here  is  distributed  without  profit  or 
monitory  gain  to  those  who  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
receiving  the  material  for  research  and  educational  purposes. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  Title  17  U.  S.  C.  section  107. 
<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>> 

UNINTENDED  RECIPIENTS  - This  message  is  intended  only  for  the 
use  of  the  individual  or  entity  to  which  it  is  addressed.  Nothing 
within  this  message  should  be  taken  as  endorsing,  promoting  or  abetting 
any  illegal  or  unethical  activity. 
<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>>*<<<=-=>>> 

Subscribe  to  the  "powwowtrail"  by  sending  an  email  to: 
powwowtrail-subscribe@egroups . com 
Please  send  submissions  for  the  newsletter  to 
powwowtrail@hotmail.com  with  "powwow"  in  the  subject  line 
"powwowtrail"  is  a free  publication. 

Keep  the  newsletter  intact  but  feel  free  to  forward  freely. 


Char-Koosta  News  Upcoming  Powwows 
3 AN U ARY  2001 

Ian.  19  and  20,  2001:  Indian  Creek  Contest  Powwow;  Red  Mesa  High  School; 
Teec  Nos  Pos,  AZ;  (520)  656-4177,  656-4175 
FEBRUARY  2001 

Feb.  17,  2001:  3rd  Annual  Catch-the-Tradition  Powwow;  Highland  High  School 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  UT;  1-866-700-7100;  inaaut@yahoo.com 
APRIL  2001 

April  21  and  22,  2001:  11th  Annual  Humboldt  State  University  Powwow; 
Areata,  CA;  707/826-4994 

April  21  and  22,  2001:  6th  Annual  California  Choctaw  Gathering; 
Bakersfield,  CA;  oklachahta@igalaxy.net;  http://www.oklachahta.org 
MAY  2001 

May  18,  19  and  20:  Spring  Powwow;  Portland  State  University, 

Portland,  OR;  (503)  725-5671;  uishe@mail . pdx . ed 
3ULY  2001 

Duly  4 through  8,  2001:  Arlee  4th  of  Duly  Celebration;  Arlee,  MT; 

(406)  675-2700 

Duly  19  through  22,  2001:  Standing  Arrow  Powwow;  Elmo,  MT;  (406)  675-2700 
Duly  27,  28  and  29,  2001:  3rd  Annual  Sobriety  Powwow;  Auburn,  WA; 

(253)  804-8752 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 
confirmation  purposes: 

Char-Koosta  News  Phone:  (406)  675-3000 

PO  Box  98  Fax:  (406)  675-3004 

Pablo  MT  59855-0098  E-Mail:  news4u@CharKoosta.com 


We  can  be  contacted  as  follows: 
e-mail : powwows@ander sons -web . com 

write  us  at: 


Anderson ' s 

11372  Timber  Lane 

Brooksville,  Florida  34601 

Native  American  Events  by  Date: 


February  23  - 25,  2001:  Ancient  Voices  Pow  Wow.Myakkahatchee  River  Park, 

Venice, . Take  1-75  to  exit  33  (Sumtner  Blvd.)  then  follow  the  signs. 

For  more  information  e-mail:  SNCPCinc@webtv.net 

You  can  visit  us  on  the  Internet  at:  http://www.sncpc.home.dhs.org 
Dune  15  - 16,  2001:  23rd  annual  Powwow  of  the  American  Indian  Cultural 
Association  of  North  Carolina.  Van  Hoy  Family  Campground  Union  Grove, 
North  Carolina.  For  more  information  call  704-484-5579  or 
e-mail:  exdt@webtv.net 
Another  page  by  Anderson's  Web  Services 
Brooksville,  Florida 


Date:  Sat,  06  Dan  2001  22:14:22  -0600 
From:  "D.  Mitchell"  <wanigel@hotmail . com> 

Wanige's  Native  Events  Page 

Events  of  Interest  to  the  Native  American  Community 

Abbreviations : HD  - Host  Drum,  HND  - Host  Northern  Drum,  HSD  - Host  Southern 
Drum,  InD  - Invited  Drum(s),  HM  - Head  Man  Dancer,  HL  - Head  Lady  Dancer, 

HG  - Head  Gourd  Dancer,  HGS  - Head  Gourd  Singer,  GS  - Gourd  Society, 

HS  - Head  Singer,  HH  - Host  Hotel/Motel,  AD  - Arena  Director,  MC  - Master 
of  Ceremonies,  WS  - Warrior  Society/Honor  Guard,  FP  - Flute  Player, 

ST  - Story  Teller,  FP  - Featured  Performer/artist,  HV  - Head  Veteran; 

GO  - Gates  Open,  GC  - Gates  Close,  GE  - Grand  Entry.  A small  "c"  at  the 
beginning  of  an  abbreviation  stands  for  "co-";  such  as  cHD  = Co-Host  Drum, 
cMC  = Co-Emcee. 

Now,  through  mid-March,  2001 
Reelfoot  Eagle  Watch  Tours 

Reelfoot  Lake  State  Park,  Tiptonville,  TN.  Info:  (901)  253-7756. 

Dan  19  - May  31,  2001 

The  Paintings  of  Mirac  Creepingbear 

Red  Earth  Museum,  2100  NE  52nd  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  OK  73111. 

Business  Phone:  405-427-5228  http://www.redearth.org  . This  exhibit  will 
highlight  the  very  best  artwork  of  the  Kiowa  artist  Mirac  Creepingbear. 

Dan.  19-  21,  2001 

The  Ani  Awia  Village  Intertribal  Pow  Wow  & Gathering 

Eagle  Trading  Company  Museum  Grounds 

3614  Highway  231 

Cottondale,  FL.  32431 

1-850-352-4156 

HD:  Red  Wind  Spirit;  HM:  Rocky  Weber  (Menominee);  HL:  Beverly  Moore 
(Penobscot);  MC:  Walking  Buffalo;  AD:  Charlie  Wooden  Hawk 
This  is  a Native  American  organization  formed  for  the  betterment  and 
preservation  of  our  Native  American  Heritage.  Here  at  the  Ani-Awia  Village 
we  are  striving  to  recreate  different  tribal  buildings,  decorations, 
museum,  and  to  preserve  our  heritage.  The  museum  will  be  on  display 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  village  will  be  opened  up  to  the 
public  at  various  times  of  the  year.  This  is  not  only  to  further  our 
heritage  but  also  to  educate  the  public  on  the  true  lifestyles  of  the 
different  Native  American  tribes. 

We  will  also  be  exhibiting  different  types  of  tribal  dance  styles,  to 
include  Men's  Traditional  War  dances.  Women's  Buckskin  dances,  and  Social 
dances.  Tribal  regalia  (clothing),  to  include  Buckskin  and  cloth  regalia. 
Tribal  food  and  games  to  include  fry  bread,  buffalo,  and  games  such  as 
stickball  and  hoops.  We  will  also  have  story  telling  for  the  children  and 
different  children's  games.  Admission  is  FREE  to  the  public. 


Han  26  - 27,  2001 

Miami  Nation  Winter  Gathering  & Art  Market 

Ottawa-Peoria  Cultural  Center  214  S.  Eight  Tribes  Trail  Miami,  OK  74355. 
E-mail:  admin@miamination.com  Fax:  918-542-7260  Business  Phone: 
918-542-1445  Business  Phone:  918-542-9553  http://www.miamination.com  . Gourd 
dancing  begins  at  3pm  on  Saturday.  Stomp  dancing  begins  at  8.  Native  art 
market  10am  - 8pm  Friday  & Saturday.  Contact:  Barbara  Mullin. 

Feb.  3-4,  2001 

Cherokee  Indian  Fleritage  Festival  and  Sandhill  Crane  Viewing  Days 
Birchwood,  TN.  Info:  (423)  334-5850. 

Feb  9 - 11,  2001 

Tulsa  Indian  Art  Festival 

Greenwood  Cultural  Center,  322  N.  Greenwood  Tulsa,  OK  74120  Business 
Phone:  918-838-3875  Fax:  918-742-1063  http://www.tulsaindianartfest.com 
.Invitational  art  exhibit  and  sale.  Showcase  of  fine  American  Indian  art. 
Cultural  demonstrations,  educational  exhibits,  storytelling,  exhibit 
dancing,  student  art  show  and  authentic  American  Indian  food.  Hours:  Friday 
11:30am  - 4pm;  Saturday  10:30am  - 8pm;  Sunday  noon  - 6pm.  Contact:  Fran 
Kimmel,  Monetta  Trepp. 

February  9-18 

3rd  Annual  Brooksville  Pow  Wow  and  Mountain  Man  Rendezvous 

Sponsored  by  Ken  Platt  and  S.A.  Williams  Corp.  Held  on  Mondon  Hill  Rd  off  Rt 
41  and  50,  Brooksville,  FL  Contact:  Billy  Rainwater  (352)  797-0324;  Ken 
Platt  (352)  796-2335;  Hamie  Nemeth  352-821-0256. 

Feb.  17  & 18,  2001 

Traditional  Powwow  Sponsored  by  the  Ohio  Native  Ancestral  Association 
(O.N.A.A. ) 

Held  at  the  UAW  Hall,  1440  Bellefontaine  Avenue,  Lima,  Ohio.  Doors  Open  at 
11:00  a.m.;  Grand  Entry  at  1:00  and  6:00  P.M.  Saturday,  and  at  1:00  P.M.  on 
Sunday.  Admission  is  free  for  children  under  6;  $2.00  for  ages  6 to  12  and 
62  and  over;  $3.00  for  ages  12  to  62.  Take  175  to  309  West  go  to 
Bellefontaine  Avenue  (1st  red  light)  turn  left,  go  between  the  Shell  Station 
and  Shoney's  Restaurant.  For  Information  call  Gene  Park  at  937-663-4345,  or 
e-mail  at  chief@ctcn.net.  For  Vendor  information  Call  Phyllis  Davis  at 
419-238-0197,  or  e-mail  onaa@wcoil.com. 

Feb.  17-18,  2001 

29th  Annual  Seminole  Tribal  Festival  & PRCA  Rodeo 

Seminole  Festival  Grounds,  Brighton  Reservation,  FL,  U.S.  441  and  Sterling 
Road.  Sale  items  restricted  to  Indian  related.  Info:  (954)  967-3434  or 
1-800-683-7800  Ext.  1305. 

Feb.  17-18,  2001 

10th  Annual  American  Indian  Festival 

At  Festival  Field,  St.  Augustine,  FL.  Sponsored  by  Police  Athletic  League. 
Info:  Frank  Moore,  Dr.  (813)  654-9158. 

Feb.  19,  2001 

Native  American  Pow  Wow 

North  Carolina  School  of  Science  & Mathematics,  Durham,  NC.  Info:  Dohn  Liles 
(919)  286-3366  (daytime)  or  (919)  286-9401  (evenings). 

Feb.  23-25,  2001 

Ancient  Voices  Second  Annual  Benefit  Pow  Wow 

Sponsored  by  Sovereign  Nations  Cultural  Preservation  Center,  Inc.  Held  at 
Myakkahatchee  Park,  Interstate  75  & Sumtner  Blvd.{Exit  33},  North  Port,  FL. 
Info:  Marc  Crazydog  (941)  496-9771.  Vendor  Contact:  Gina  Sillman  (941) 
496-9771. 

Feb.  23-25,  2001 
Vero  Beach  Powwow. 


At  the  Indian  Riven  Fairgrounds,  Vero  Beach,  FL.For  information  call  Dona 
Chesser  at  (561)  567-1579.  There  is  free  primative  camping  and  the  pow  wow 
is  held  under  cover. 

February  24,  2001 

2001  Winter  Benefit  Dance 

Oak  Park-River  Forest  High  School 

201  N.  Scoville  Ave.  (Scoville  & Lake  Streets),  Oak  Park,  Illinois.  Public 
welcome.  Native  American  Dancing  and  Singing,  Native  Craft  Vendors,  Kids 
Corner.  No  Smoking  in  the  building.  No  Outside  Raffles.  No  Pets.  Only 
Soft-soled  shoes  allowed  in  the  gym.  The  Mascoutin  Society  of  Chicagoland 
is  a non-profit  organization  with  the  purpose  of  promoting  Native  Cultures. 
The  Winter  Benefit  Dance  is  the  Mascoutin  Society's  primary  fundraiser  of 
the  year.  The  Money  collected  at  this  dance  is  used  for  many  worthwhile 
causes. Each  summer  the  Society  sponsors  its  free  0 Sa  Wan  Powwow  in  the 
Chicagoland  area.  In  addition,  the  Mascoutin  Society  aids  Native  American 
students  with  its  Grant-in-aid  fund  and  Annual  Scholarship.  Additional 
money  collected  by  the  Society  goes  toward  local  and  national  Native 
American  organizations  to  help  with  their  efforts. 

Feb  28  - Mar  2,  2001 

Economic  Development  Conference  on  Indian  Tourism 

Ramada  Inn  McAlester,  OK  74502.  Toll  Free:  800-593-3356  Business  Phone: 
405-527-6667.  Sponsored  by  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Tourism  and  Marketing 
Association,  the  conference  will  focus  on  the  importance  of  the  Tourism 
Industry  to  the  economy  of  Oklahoma  and  to  the  Indian  Tribes  of  Oklahoma. 
Conference  topics  include:  identifying  your  tribal  tourism  product; 
identifying  your  market;  media  relations;  funding  tourism;  customer 
relations;  the  Internet  and  more.  Special  guests  include  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Lt.  Gov.  Mary  Fallin,  Sen.  Gene  Stipe,  Oklahoma 
Tourism  and  Recreation  Cabinet  Secretary  lane  layroe,  and  Barbara  Warner, 
Executive  Director  of  Oklahoma  Indian  Affairs  Commission.  Conference 

registration  for  two  days  is  $125  and  for  students  is  $30.  One-day 
conference  registration  is  $75  and  for  students  is  $15.  Booth  space  is 
available:  $100  for  commercial/government  organizations  and  $50  for 
individual/small  businesses. 

Contact  Chickasaw  Nation  Department  of  Tourism  for  further  information. 

Mar  4 - 31,  2001 
Student  Art  Show 

Five  Civilized  Tribes  Museum,  1101  Flonor  Heights  Dr.  Muskogee,  OK  74401. 
E-mail:  the5tribesmuseum@azalea.net  Fax:  918-683-3070  Business  Phone: 
918-683-1701.  luried  arts  & crafts  show  for  students  7th-12th  grades  of  Five 
Tribes  heritage.  Hours  & Days  of  Operation:  Monday  - Saturday  10am  - 5pm, 
Sunday  l-5pm.  Admission:  Adults  $2.00;  Seniors  $1.75;  Children  $1.00. 

Contact  (s) 

Clara  Reekie. 

Mar.  9-11,  2001 

North  Carolina  Indian  Unity  Conference 

At  the  Holiday  Inn  Bordeaux,  Fayetteville,  NC.  Info:  (919)  733-5998. 

Mar  10,  2001 
Wild  Onion  Dinner 

Muscogee  Creek  Indian  Community  Center,  Muskogee,  OK  74403.  Business  Phone: 
918-684-8306.  Wild  onion  dinner  and  Native  American  foods,  arts  & 
crafts.  Hours:  11am  - 3pm.  Contact:  Grace  lones. 

Mar.  30-Apr.l,  2001 
Tifton  Intertribal  Powwow 

at  Friendly  City  Park  (1-75  exit  63A  & west  1 1/4  mile).  Perry,  GA.  Head 
Staff  TBA. 

Vendors  & demonstrators  contact:  Native  Way  Productions,  lerry  Laney,  8788 
Gravel  Hill  Road,  Albany,  GA  31705  (229)  787-5180  (evenings). 


Please  note:  Most  people  on  my  mailing  lists  are  already  familiar  with 
powwow  etiquette,  but  for  those  of  you  who  aren't,  please  keep  the 
following  rules  in  mind:  Weapons,  drugs,  alcohol  or  bad  attitudes  are  not 
welcome  at  these  events;  Never  touch  anyone's  regalia  or  other  possesions 
without  their  permission;  Do  not  take  pictures  without  first  asking 
permission;  Listen  to  the  emcee  to  find  out  when  it's  okay  to  enter  the 
arena  or  to  take  photos.  When  in  doubt,  just  ask. 

"RE : Native  America  Calling"  

Date:  Mon,  22  lan  2001  23:44:29  -0600 
From:  Eric  Martin  <airos@unl.edu> 

Sub j : NAC  Topics  + Honoring  Our  Women  + Native  Female  Artists 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  Han  22  - 26 

2)  Honoring  Our  Women 

3)  Earthsongs  - "Native  Female  Artists" 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  3an  22  - 26 

Listen  LIVE  in  RealAudio  every  M-F  l-2pm  ET  at  http://nativecalling.org 
just  click  on  "Listen  LIVE  Online"  or  "Also  available  for  WebTV  users" 

MON  - 1/22:  Sundance  Film  Festival: 

Every  year,  the  Sundance  Film  Festival  offers  low-budget,  low-marketed 
films  the  opportunity  to  premier  at  a world  class  venue  with  an  audience  of 
more  than  20,000  people.  Over  the  weekend,  nine  new  films  by  Native 
American  filmmakers  were  among  those  slated  for  premier  at  this 
international  showcase  of  new  independent  films.  What  are  the  messages  of 
these  movies  and  where  can  you  see  them?  Guests  include  award  winning 
filmmaker  Alanis  Obomsawin  of  the  Abenaki  Nation. 

TUE  - 1/23:  The  Trial  of  Standing  Bear: 

America  recently  honored  the  birthday  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  3r.  But 
another  important  historical  figure  in  the  American  civil  rights  movement, 
who  has  remained  in  obscurity,  is  Chief  Standing  Bear  of  the  Ponca  Nation. 
His  famous  trial  in  1879  resulted  in  the  first  U.S.  court  decision  "that  an 
Indian  is  a person  within  the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States." 

Who  are  the  unheralded  leaders  of  the  Indian  civil  rights  movement?  Guests 
include  Phillip  Wendzillo,  director  of  cultural  affairs  for  the  Ponca  Tribe 
of  Nebraska. 

WED  - 1/24:  Back  on  the  Tribal  Rolls: 

One  year  ago  the  Las  Vegas  Paiute  Tribe  disenrolled  14  of  its  54  members 
and  cut  off  their  per  capita  payments  of  more  than  $100,000  a year.  The 
ousted  group,  many  of  whom  were  former  council  members,  sued  in  tribal 
court  to  regain  their  tribal  status.  Two  weeks  ago,  a tribal  judge  ruled 
their  civil  rights  had  been  violated  and  ordered  they  be  placed  back  on  the 
tribal  rolls.  Is  casino  wealth  dividing  our  tribes?  Guests  include  Mike 
Stuhf,  attorney  for  the  re-enrolled  tribal  members. 

THU  - 1/25:  Native  Elders'  Message  to  America: 

"As  we  stand  before  the  dawn  of  a new  millennium,  we  pray  for  America's 
survival,  our  survival.  We  pray  that  we  will  be  given  strength  by  the 
Creator  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  our  forefathers  to  share  our  love, 
respect  and  compassion  for  one  another."  This  is  the  beginning  of  a 
spiritual  message  developed  last  fall  at  the  National  Indian  Council  on 
Aging's  annual  conference  in  Minnesota.  Do  you  have  a spiritual  message  for 
our  country?  Invited  guests  include  Brooke  Mosay  Ammann,  assistant  director 
of  NICOA. 

FRI  - 1/26:  Twelve  Step  Programs: 

How  effective  are  12-step  programs  when  it  comes  to  treating  alcoholism, 
substance  abuse,  and  even  smoking?  Are  there  12-step  programs  that 
successfully  incorporate  Native  approaches  to  wellness  and  family?  Are 
there  Native  alternatives  to  12-step  programs  that  promote  healing  and 
recovery?  loin  host  loaqlin  Estus. 

2)  Honoring  Our  Women 


California  Indian  women  are  often  movers  and  shakers  in  their  communities. 
This  program  introduces  some  women  who  were  leaders  in  the  past  and  who 
have  achieved  recognition  today. 

Listen  in  RealAudio  (All  Times  ET)  to  listen  just  go  to 
http://airos.org/audio.html  and  click  on  the  AIROS  radio  or  "AIROS 
Programming  Online" 

Wednesdays  7pm 
Thursdays  lam,  7am 
Fridays  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Saturdays  4am,  2pm 
Sundays  3am,  2pm 
Mondays  3am 

for  more  information  on  the  California  Indian  Radio  Project  go  to 
www.flickerfeather .org 

3)  Earthsongs  - "Native  Female  Artists" 

This  week  on  Earthsongs  --  an  hour  of  all  contemporary  Native  female 
artists  --  Ulali,  Cherokee  Rose,  Bjork,  Tchia  Amet,  Bunny  Swan,  Arigon 
Starr,  Tujaat  and  more. 

Then  we'll  visit  with  feature  artist  Debora  Iyall  --  known  for  her  role  in 
the  New  Wave  sensation  "Romeo  Void"  and  more  recently  as  the  lyrical  force 
behind  "Knife  in  Water."  Fler  band's  sound  is  playful  with  a massive  dance 
beat  --  brimming  with  sexuality  and  honest  emotion. 

Details  about  the  show  at  www.earthsongs.net 

Listen  online  (All  times  ET)  at  either  earthsongs.net  or  airos.org 

Thursday:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 

Friday:  4am 

Saturday:  4pm 

Sunday:  5am,  4pm 

Monday:  5am 

or  Listen  to  Earthsongs  on  KNBA.ORG  with  Windows  Media 
Thursdays:  8pm-9pm  AK  Time  Saturdays:  Noon-lpm  AK  Time 
or  Listen  to  Earthsongs  on  KPFA.ORG  in  RealAudio 
Thursdays:  7pm-8pm  PT 

or  Listen  to  Earthsongs  in  QuickTime  or  RealMedia  on  W03B.ORG 
Saturdays:  noon-lpm  MT 


Eric  Martin 

NAPT  Web  Communications  Specialist 

emartin2@unl . edu 

402.472.3287 

To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu 
with  the  subject  heading  subscribe. 


-//--//-//-//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//- 
Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors : 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop:  Vikki  M.  Howard, 

3anet  Smith,  Svhyeyi  Aga-Evening  Rain,  Navajo  Blues,  Les  Tate,  Niya  Wi, 
Gary  Smith,  Ty  Maloney,  Sonja  Keohane,  Paul  Pureau,  Sumer  Mournsalways, 
Debbie  Sanders,  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee,  Dale  Mitchell, 

Manokoa  Micheal  Half-Moon<forward>,  Dohnnie  Rustywire,  Iordan  S.  Dill, 
Fernanda  de  Souza  Saviolo  via  Esther  Nahgahnub,  less  Hansen,  Eric  Martin 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Apr  24  02:13:33  2001 

Date:  30  Dan  2001  23:55:13  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.005 
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KANOHEDA  ANIYVWIYA  Ha-Sah-Sliltha  Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  Un  Chota 
Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse  ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  Aunchemokauhettittea 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le 
(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  RezLife,  LPDC, 

PowwowTrail  & ndn-aim  mail  lists;  UUCP  email; 
http://64.4. 14.250/cgi-bin/linkrd?_lang=EN&lah=c3acl686cbbb0ec62798al08d 
http://www.frontpagemag.com/ columnists/yeagley/2001/dy01-26-01p . htm 

Articles  appearing  have  been  previously  posted  for  public  dissemination 
and/or  permission  for  inclusion  has  been  secured. 

Letters  of  authorization  are  on  file.  A list  of  those  granting  permission 
to  repost  their  words  in  this  issue  are  listed  at  the  end  of  part  A. 

I thank  each  of  you  for  allowing  your  words  to  be  shared  with  the  people. 

IMPORTANT! ! 


To  all  who  send  copywrite  protected  articles,  make  very  sure  you  have 
permission  from  the  copywrite  holder  (a  newspaper,  the  AP,  a magazine,  an 
author)  because  a new  law  is  now  in  effect  that  says  you  can  be  prosecuted 
even  if  there  is  no  monetary  gain.  Dust  because  a newspaper  has  a website 
where  it  posts  some  or  all  of  its  editions  does  not  grant  permission  for 
their  redistribution . Be  careful  and  be  sure  you  pass  on  the  items  you  do 
with  full  permission. 

In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 


These  white  people  think  this  country  belongs  to  them  - they  don't 
realize  that  they  are  only  in  charge  right  now  because  there's  more  of 
them  than  there  are  of  us.  The  whole  country  changed  with  only  a 
handful  of  raggedly-ass  pilgrims  that  came  over  here  in  the  1500s. 

And  it  can  take  a handful  of  raggedy-ass  Indians  to  do  the  same,  and 
I intend  to  be  one  of  those  raggedy-ass  Indians." 

Anna  Mae  Pictou,  Mi ' kmaq 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

| i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 


I and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | ions  Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  | plans  distribution  of  the 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  | Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 

[ States  Constitution,  | Nations, 

j so  that  my  forefathers  I 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
| lourney  | 

i The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  ! 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 

i ! 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  [ 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


+- 


- + 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

It  is  time  to  answer  some  questions  again. 

- There  are  several  languages  represented  in  the  banner  because  People 
of  those  nations  have  honored  this  newsletter  by  asking  its  name  be 
represented  in  their  tribe's  language.  I have  long  said  I would  rather 
have  a full  page  of  banner  in  the  languages  of  the  First  Nations  than  one 
pristine  line  in  the  language  of  the  invaders. 

Send  the  equivalent  of  "news  of  the  People"  in  your  Nation's  language 
with  the  actual  translation  and  I will  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
include  it.  I can  be  emailed  at  gars@speakeasy.org  or  gars@nanews.org 
The  languages  currently  represented  are  as  follows: 

Wotanging  Ikche Lakota  - Common  News 

Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya Cherokee  - Dournal  of  the  People 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin . . . Blackfoot  - News  for  All  the  People 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse Creek  - People's  New  News 

Aunchemokauhettittea Naragansett  - Let  Us  Share  News 

ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min Ojibwe  - We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha Ditidaht  Nation  - News  of  the  People 

Un  Chota Susquehannic  Seneca  - the  People  Speak 

Ximopanolti  tehuatzin, 

inin  Mexika  tlahtolli Nahuatl  - For  You  We  Offer  These  Words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le Chickasaw  - Together  We  Are  Talking 

Native  American  News Occupation  Forces 

- I have  been  asked  why  there  is  so  much  news  about  Native  prisoners. 

Our  traditional  justice  was  often  harsh,  but  we  did  not  take  satisfaction 
by  warehousing  men's  souls.  As  long  as  even  one  of  our  brothers  or  sisters 
is  in  the  iron  house  we  are  all  imprisoned. 

If  that  isn't  clear  then  no  amount  of  explanation  will  make  you 
understand.  If  you  understand  no  explanation  is  necessary. 

- I have  been  approached  about  whose  posts  I include  and  who  assists  in 
distribution.  This  humble  newsletter  was  given  to  me  to  do.  I welcome 


all  contributions  that  are  of  interest  to  the  First  People.  I do  not 
include  all  contributions.  Many  articles,  though  worthy,  are  left  out 
simply  because  there  is  not  space.  I have  even  wept  for  some  I could  not 
include. 

99.9%  of  what  you  read  in  this  newsletter  has  been  created  by  someone 
else.  I credit  each  of  them.  Their  header  is  included  in  each  article. 
Many  others  help  by  redistributing.  I do  not  sit  in  judgement  of  those 
who  contribute  or  those  who  make  it  possible  for  others  to  read  each  issue 
If  you  have  a quarrel  with  either  a distributor  or  author  that  is  your 
quarrel,  not  mine.  Settle  it  with  the  one  you  have  the  problem  with.  I 
will  not  become  party  to  your  war.  If  you  are  Native  go  to  an  elder  to 
help  you.  That's  the  traditional  way.  If  you  don't  have  an  elder,  perhap 
you  need  to  get  more  in  touch  with  your  People  and  your  traditions. 

- I have  been  asked  why  I include  so  many  articles  about  language.  Our 
tongues  define  us.  Something  said  in  one  language  can  often  only  be 
approximated  in  another,  losing  much  of  their  meaning  in  the  process.  One 
of  the  first  things  the  invaders  did  was  strip  us  of  our  ways  and  strip 
our  languages  from  our  children.  They  knew  without  our  ways  and  languages 
we  were  People  in  name  only. 

Many  of  our  languages  are  perilously  close  to  disappearing.  When  they 
do  much  of  what  says  you  are  Cherokee  or  Kiowa  or  Lakota  or  Passamaquoddy 
or.... cannot  be  said  as  your  ancestors  said  it.  At  that  time  the  core  of 
who  you  are  has  begun  its  last  days. 


REMEMBER  our  brother  who  was  beat  to  death,  then  urinated  on.  DO  NOT 
let  another  day  pass  without  voicing  your  anger  and  protest! 

Investigators  said  the  men  allegedly  took  a sewing  kit,  a pair  of 
scissors  and  57  cents  from  the  victim's  pockets. 

Contact  the  St.  Paul,  MN  courthouse  and  let  the  prosecuting  attorney  know 
Indian  Country  is  watching.  Insure  a maximum  sentence  is  imposed! 


Date:  Thu,  11  lan  2001  20:00:18  EST 
From:  Rayann6@aol.com 
Sub j : re:Stevie  Thompson 

Today,  1-11-2001  Judge  Paulette  Flynn  sentenced  Jacob  Thompson  to  153 
months  in  prison  for  the  unintentional  murder  of  Stevie  Thompson.  This 
means  prison  time  of  102  months  and  parole  time  of  51  months  if  defendant 
earns  all  of  his  good  time.  Custody  credit  for  time  already  served  of 
176  days.  Sentencing  guidelines  are  144  months  to  155  months.  When  the 
judge  ask  if  Jacob  Thompson  wanted  to  say  anything  to  the  family  of 
Stevie  Thompson,  Jacob  said  "it  is  unfortunate  that  this  happened"  Fie  had 
the  attitude  that  it  was  Stevie's  fault  that  he  beat  him  so  bad  that  he 
ended  up  dying.  The  prosecutor,  Jan  Barker  didn't  even  show  up  for  the 
sentencing.  She  sent  a law  student  to  handle  the  sentencing  for  her. 

The  law  student,  Maureen  Cato-Perry  did  a good  job  in  spite  of  not  even 
having  the  case  file  with  her  in  the  courtroom.  She  ask  the  judge  to 
sentence  Jacob  Thompson  to  more  prison  time  than  the  guide  lines  called 
for.  She  also  ask  for  restitution  be  made  to  Stevie's  family  for  funeral 
and  travel  expenses.  Twelve  years  in  prison  is  not  enough  for  what  this 
animal  did  to  Stevie.  The  courts  still  haven't  decided  what  to  charge 
Joseph  Steinhauser  with  for  his  part  in  the  killing  of  Stevie.  176  days 
after  Stevie  died  his  family  is  still  waiting  for  justice, 
http : //hometown . aol . com/rayann6/StevieThompson . html 

Peace!  Night  Owl 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande.net 
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More  Indian  trust  documents  missing 
Denver  Post  Washington  Bureau 

Dan.  17,  2001  - WASHINGTON  - More  Indian  trust  records  have  been 
discovered  to  be  missing,  according  to  a special  court  official  charged 
with  investigating  the  previous  disappearance  of  other  government  records 
in  a massive  lawsuit  against  the  Interior  Department. 

Some  160  boxes  of  materials  believed  related  to  trust  accounts  recently 
were  destroyed  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  Northern  Cheyenne  office 
in  Montana,  according  to  a letter  from  special  court  master  Alan  L. 

Balaran . 

His  letter  was  posted  Tuesday  on  a website  maintained  by  a group  of 
American  Indians  who  have  challenged  the  government's  handling  of  the 
trust  accounts. 

Stephanie  Hanna,  an  Interior  Department  spokeswoman,  confirmed  the 
destruction,  but  said  officials  were  attempting  to  determine  whether  they 
related  to  the  lawsuit  over  the  department's  handling  of  the  trust 
accounts.  She  said  the  matter  was  under  investigation. 

The  Indian  plaintiffs  have  won  a court  judgment  faulting  the 
government's  handling  of  the  accounts,  but  the  issue  is  on  appeal.  At 
stake  is  the  government's  handling  of  thousands  of  trust  accounts  it  has 
managed  for  decades  for  Indians. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Denver  Post.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribes  in  middle  of  property-rights  battle 
JANUARY  12,  2001 

As  President-elect  George  W.  Bush  on  Thursday  defended  two  of  his  most 
controversial  Cabinet  designees,  opponents  to  Attorney  General  nominee 
John  Ashcroft  and  Secretary  of  Interior  nominee  Gale  Norton  today  plan  to 
step  up  their  attacks  in  preparation  of  next  week's  confirmation  hearings. 

Environmental  groups  are  expected  to  use  Norton's  defense  of  property- 
rights  and  ties  to  property-rights  groups  as  evidence  of  her  anti- 
environment views.  Norton  once  worked  for  the  Mountain  States  Legal 
Foundation  (MSLF)  and  serves  in  advisory  positions  for  Defenders  of 
Property  Rights  and  Washington  Legal  Foundation  --  groups  who  frequently 


battle  the  federal  government  over  environmental  laws  and  regulations. 

According  to  Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  at  least  one  of  these  groups  has  an 
anti-Indian  agenda.  In  a column  in  Indian  Country  Today  this  week,  Harjo 
said  Mountain  States  is  "[djevoted  to  the  abolition  of  Indian  treaties  and 
sovereign  tribal  rights."  Some  of  the  groups'  battles  against  the 
government  have  put  tribes  in  the  middle  of  the  debate. 

As  part  of  its  litigation,  MSLF  has  fought  a voluntary  ban  on  climbing 
on  Devils  Tower  in  Wyoming.  The  National  Park  Service  in  1995  enacted  the 
voluntary  ban  in  response  to  requests  from  tribes,  who  consider  Devils 
Tower  sacred  and  hold  Sundances  and  ceremonies  during  the  month  of  Dune. 

But  while  MSLF  has  contends  the  ban  violates  the  First  Amendment  and 
charges  that  the  Park  Service  has  hired  Native  Americans  to  "proselytize" 
at  the  Tower,  the  courts  have  disagreed.  The  Supreme  Court  last  March  let 
stand  an  appeals  court  ruling  which  upheld  the  voluntary  ban. 

MSLF  is  also  involved  in  another  First  Amendment  dispute  with  the  Park 
Service  over  the  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument  in  Utah.  Among  others, 
the  Navajo  Nation,  the  Flopi  Tribe,  and  the  San  Duan  Southern  Paiute 
consider  the  area  sacred  and  the  Navajo  Nation  at  one  time  sued  to  close 
Rainbow  Bridge. 

Although  the  tribe  lost  the  case  in  1980,  the  Park  Service  has  since 
encouraged  visitors  to  be  respectful  of  the  monument  and  not  walk 
underneath  the  bridge.  But  MSLF  last  year  filed  suit  against  the  Park 
Service,  claiming  they  were  blocking  access  in  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment . 

MSLF  also  opposes  federal  regulations  which  limit  air  tours  over  the 
Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona,  saying  they  are  based  on  "junk  science."  The 
Havasupai  Tribe  and  the  Flualapai  Tribe  both  support  limiting  the  tours, 
seeking  to  protect  their  homes  and  land  they  consider  sacred. 

The  rules  are  currently  in  limbo  pending  the  outcome  of  issues  raised  by 
litigation.  Several  commercial  air  tour  companies  have  protested  the  rules 
and  the  government  last  week  delayed  their  effective  date. 

Relevant  Links: 

Mountain  States  Legal  Foundation  - www.mountainstateslegal.org 
Defenders  of  Property  Rights  - www. defendersproprights . org 
The  Washington  Legal  Foundation  - www.wlf.org 
Copyright  c.  2000  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC  / Indianz.Com 
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Indian  leader  meets  with  child  prostitution  committee 
Dan  4 2001  6:26  PM  EST 

REGINA  - FSIN  chief  Perry  Bellegarde  met  with  a legislative  committee 
looking  at  child  prostitution  Thursday.  The  Indian  leader  says  child 
prostitution  is  an  important  issue  because  more  than  80  per  cent  of  child 
prostitutes  in  Saskatchewan  are  aboriginal. 

Bellegarde  says  discussions  with  First  Nations  can  help  the  government 
better  understand  the  problem. 

"There's  got  to  be  a linkage,"  he  says.  "There's  got  to  be  a connection. 
You  can't  deal  with  these  things  in  isolation.  You  have  to  look  at  the 
whole  holistic  healing. 

"It's  not  just  the  child  in  the  street.  It's  the  dysfunctionalism  in  the 
home.  There's  alcohol  and  there's  drug  abuse.  So  you've  got  to  look  at  all 
the  programs  that  are  there  now  and  how  everything  is  linked  together 
holistically.  We  can  offer  recommendations  suggestions  in  those  areas." 
Bellegarde  will  meet  with  the  committee  again  at  the  end  of  February 


with  a more  formal  presentation. 
Copyright  c.  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Kamiah  and  Kooskia  make  an  effort  to  look  forward 
Neighboring  communities  have  avoided  downturn  so  far 
By  Gregory  Hahn  - The  Idaho  Statesman 

KAMIAH,  Idaho  --  In  the  valley  between  this  small  Idaho  timber  town  and 
nearby  Kooskia  rises  a giant  rock  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  call  the  "Heart  of 
the  Monster." 

Now  part  of  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historic  Park,  the  formation  has  long 
been  the  center  of  the  tribe's  story  of  creation.  In  it,  the  trickster 
Coyote  slays  a giant  monster  here,  forming  the  many  peoples  of  the  West 
with  the  monster's  hair,  body  parts  and  blood.  All  that  was  left  was  the 
monster's  heart,  which  turned  to  stone. 

But  to  defeat  the  beast.  Coyote  first  had  to  plan  his  attack,  eventually 
fooling  the  monster  into  sucking  him  into  his  body,  from  where  Coyote 
could  kill  him,  using  all  five  of  the  knife  blades  he  thought  to  make 
beforehand . 

The  lesson,  park  historian  Otis  Halfmoon  says,  is  that  everyone  faces 
monsters  --  and  they  defeat  them  if  they  plan  and  prepare. 

These  two  north-central  Idaho  towns  and  the  scores  like  them  throughout 
rural  Idaho  are  facing  a new  monster  in  their  changing  economies.  As  old 
agriculture,  mining  and  timber  systems  give  way  to  new  ones,  most  Idaho 
towns  are  being  left  without  their  traditional  stability. 

In  north-central  Idaho,  lumber  mills  are  closing  rapidly  --  the  recent 
spate  of  more  than  200  closures  has  eclipsed  the  number  shut  down  in 
Oregon  during  the  spotted  owl  crisis. 

Kamiah  and  Kooskia  largely  have  avoided  the  downturn  so  far,  but  the 
towns  have  made  an  effort  to  look  forward,  to  build  the  emergency  dispatch 
centers,  libraries  and  health  clinics  they  need. 

Kamiah  Mayor  Bob  Olive  shows  off  his  town's  vibrant  Main  Street  that  is 
anchored  by  a Victorian-era  City  Hall  and  fire  station,  all  of  which  the 
city  refurbished  after  a Potlatch  Corp.  mill  closed  in  1984.  It  has  since 
reopened . 

The  tribe's  Richard  Broncheau  walks  through  a community  center  that  has 
a Head  Start  program  and  a gymnasium. 

In  Kooskia,  local  revitalization  leader  Hoy  Lee  cites  a restored  1912 
opera  house,  a new  garage  for  the  town's  fire  and  ambulance  services  and  a 
half-finished  library  that  will  greatly  expand  on  what  the  town  had  before. 

But  the  area  is  still  struggling  to  truly  work  together,  as  relations 
between  the  Nez  Perce  and  neighboring  whites  have  been  strained  at  times. 

A sense  of  history  is  strong  here  --  the  War  of  1877  and  other  conflicts 
in  the  area  still  seem  fresh. 

Today,  tribal  and  community  leaders  will  talk  about  ways  they  can 
collaborate,  with  a strong  focus  on  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  trek.  The  event  could  again  change  the  local  economy.  "We  hear 
everything  from  1 to  28  million  people  will  be  coming  through  here,"  Olive 
said . 

Copyright  c.  Idaho  Spokesman-Review.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Mi'kmaq  say  Ottawa  is  finally  recognizing  their  rights 
Ian  24  2001  6:10  PM  EST 

HALIFAX,  N.S.  - Nova  Scotia  Mi'kmaq  are  finding  it  hard  to  understand  why 
native  land  rights  are  still  being  fought  in  the  courts  when  a leaked 
federal  cabinet  document  admits  that  natives  already  have  land  rights. 

"It  states  that  the  Mi'kmaq  people  in  Nova  Scotia  do  have  aboriginal 
title,"  says  Mi'kmaq  negotiator  Bernd  Christmas.  "The  concept  of 
aboriginal  title  exists  in  Nova  Scotia." 

The  leaked  document  is  about  the  government's  plans  to  negotiate  with 
the  Mi'kmaq  and  Malliseet  to  avoid  angry  confrontations  like  the  ones  that 
erupted  in  the  region  over  fishing. 

While  the  provincial  and  federal  governments  have  publicly  admitted  that 
there  are  treaty  rights  to  fish  here,  they  have  not  said  the  same  about 
aboriginal  title  to  land.  Christmas  feels  this  document  does  just  that. 

"They  admit  that  there  are  treaties  that  are  valid  here,  that  there  are 
no  land  surrenders  or  cessions  or  anything  of  that  nature  to  the  land  or 
resources."  So,  Christmas  says  he  doesn't  understand  why  the  Mi'kmaq  have 
to  constantly  go  to  court  to  prove  their  rights. 

"It  possibly  could  be  a tactic  that's  designed  to  wear  down  the 
opponent,"  says  Christmas,  "but  I think  in  this  case  it's  going  to  back 
fire  and  I think  it  is  starting  to  backfire  because  we've  been  at  this  for 
literally  30,  40  years. 

There  will  be  a provincial  court  decision  in  February  on  whether  Mi'kmaq 
have  the  right  to  log  on  crown  lands. 

There  are  several  more  cases  before  the  courts  where  native  land  rights 
are  an  issue,  so,  unless  the  governments  and  the  first  nations  can 
negotiate  agreements,  the  legal  fight  won't  be  over  any  time  soon. 

Copyright  c.  2001  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Benjamin  delivers  tough  message  to  Mille  Lacs  tribe 
Star-Tribune  Statewire 

ONAMIA,  Minn.  (AP)  --  Melanie  Benjamin,  in  her  first  State  of  the  Band 
address  since  being  elected  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Chippewa  tribal  chief 
executive  last  Dune,  delivered  a tough  message  urging  members  to  take  more 
responsibility  for  their  lives  and  for  their  tribe. 

She  said  the  band  must  overcome  problems  with  drugs  and  violence  on  the 
reservation  and  do  a better  job  of  spreading  the  economic  benefits  of 
casino  gambling. 

"Somehow,  too  many  band  members  have  missed  out  on  the  explosion  of  our 
tribal  economy,"  she  said. 

Benjamin  unseated  Marge  Anderson,  who  had  overseen  the  growth  of  Grand 
Casinos  at  Mille  Lacs  and  Hinckley,  the  establishment  of  small  businesses 
and  the  development  of  schools  and  medical  facilities  on  the  reservation. 

Anderson's  administration  reported  reducing  unemployment  from  about  50 
percent  to  around  20  percent. 

While  Anderson's  projects  won  praise  from  around  the  nation  as 
farsighted,  some  members  of  her  band  complained  that  she  didn't  share 
enough  casino  profits  with  individuals. 

Benjamin's  speech  Tuesday  to  600  tribal  members  and  non-Indians  at  the 
conference  center  of  the  Mille  Lacs  casino,  about  two  hours  north  of  the 
Twin  Cities,  acknowledged  progress  made  under  the  previous  administration. 
But  it  painted  a less-than-rosy  portrait  of  the  reservation ' s casino- 
driven  economy. 

"My  administration  has  inherited  an  economy  that  is  the  strongest  in  the 
history  of  the  band,  but  is  weakened  by  business  failures  . . . increasing 
inequality  between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots  and  deep  divisions  among 


our  people/'  she  said. 

"Our  new  tribal  economy  has  already  enriched  the  lives  of  many  band 
members  who  are  able  to  compete  and  win  in  it/'  she  said.  But  she  added 
that  "most  people  are  working  harder  for  less  . . . some  expect  to  be  given 
more  for  less  ...  (and)  others  cannot  work  at  all." 

While  Benjamin  challenged  tribal  members  to  have  "the  courage  to  chart  a 
new  direction/'  she  offered  few  specifics  and  didn't  mention  increasing 
the  annual  casino  profit-sharing  bonuses. 

During  the  election  campaign,  some  band  members  said  they  supported 
Benjamin  because  they  saw  her  as  more  likely  than  Anderson  to  consider 
raising  the  annual  bonuses  that  total  $1,  500  per  member. 

Benjamin  did  not  endorse  an  increase  in  profit-sharing  during  the 
campaign,  but  called  for  fuller  disclosure  of  casino  profits  and  spending 
as  a first  step  in  deciding  what  to  do  about  payments  to  members. 

Benjamin  on  Tuesday  reminded  members  that  she  has  held  three  public 
meetings  on  the  payments  since  taking  office  and  said  "there  will  be  many 
more.  I need  your  input.  Be  brave  enough  to  participate.  Be  bold  enough  to 
risk  that  others  may  not  like  your  idea." 
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Tribal  marriage  fraying  at  the  seams 
By  ROB  MARTINDALE 
Tulsa  World 
1/21/01 

After  130  years  of  marriage,  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  Delaware  Tribe 
are  in  the  middle  of  a divorce  proceeding. 

Unless  the  two  reach  a friendly  settlement,  the  outcome  will  be 
determined  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Tulsa. 

The  Delaware  Tribe,  which  is  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  wants  to  go 
out  on  its  own.  The  Cherokees  say  a split  is  out  of  the  question  unless 
certain  conditions  are  met. 

Both  the  nation  and  the  tribe  were  forced  from  their  homelands  to  Indian 
Territory  on  unwanted  migrations  that  resulted  in  their  uniting. 

In  the  1830s,  the  Cherokees  were  ushered  at  U.S.  Army  gunpoint  from 
their  southeastern  United  States  homesteads  to  what  is  now  Oklahoma. 

In  the  1860s,  the  railroads  and  white  people  were  expanding  into  Kansas, 
home  of  the  Delawares.  President  Andrew  Johnson  said  the  Delawares  were  in 
the  way  and  had  them  moved  to  Indian  Territory. 

The  Cherokees  courted  the  Delawares,  and  the  landless  tribe  became  part 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

"There  has  been  a lot  of  history  here.  There  has  been  good  history. 

There  has  been  bad  history.  There  has  been  controversy,"  said  Delaware 
Chief  Dee  Ketchum. 

Ketchum  said  he  fears  that  the  Delaware  Tribe  will  lose  its  identity 
unless  it  is  allowed  to  leave  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  establish  its  own 
sovereignty. 

Cherokee  Chief  Chad  Smith  said  the  Delawares  want  not  only  to  leave  but 
to  establish  a Delaware  territory  on  land  that  now  is  within  the  Cherokee 
jurisdictional  boundaries. 

"This  is  what  we  find  difficult,"  said  the  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  who 
have  a 14-county  jurisdictional  area  in  eastern  Oklahoma. 

In  federal  court  in  Tulsa,  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  fighting  a 1996  ruling 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  the  Delaware  Tribe  is  sovereign  -- 
independent  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Interior  Department  officials  and  the  Delaware  Tribe  are  among  the 
defendants . 

The  initial  lawsuit  was  originally  filed  in  federal  court  in  the 


District  of  Columbia,  but  it  was  moved  to  Tulsa  in  1998. 

The  Cherokees  contend  that  the  Interior  Department  ignored  proper 
procedures  in  issuing  the  ruling.  Ketchum  said  Interior  Department 
attorneys  reviewed  the  case  for  two  years  before  making  the  sovereignty 
decision . 

If  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  forced  by  the  courts  to  withdraw 
the  sovereign  status,  it  "would  eliminate  the  Delaware  Tribe.  . . . There 
is  no  mistake  about  it,"  Ketchum  said. 

Smith  said  the  Cherokee  Nation  isn't  seeking  the  "termination"  of  the 
Delaware  Tribe  but  wants  to  retain  "all  rights  of  sovereignty  within  our 
jurisdictional  boundaries." 

The  legal  skirmish  pits  America's  second-largest  Indian  tribe  --  the 
Cherokees,  with  more  than  200,000  members  --  against  a tribe  with  10,000 
members . 

To  a large  degree,  federal  funding  for  tribes  is  based  on  population. 

The  Delaware  Tribe  had  previously  enjoyed  federal  recognition  as  a tribe, 
but  that  was  withdrawn  in  1979  when  the  Cherokee  Nation  convinced  the 
Bureau  of 

Indian  Affairs  that  "we  gave  up  our  Delaware  citizenship  to  become 
Cherokees,"  Ketchum  said. 

He  said  the  Delawares  thought  they  had  the  problem  worked  out  with  Smith 
when  Smith  was  running  for  Cherokee  chief  against  former  Chief  loe  Byrd. 

After  his  election,  however.  Smith  continued  the  lawsuit,  fearing  that 
the  Delawares  would  claim  part  of  the  Cherokee  jurisdictional  lands  in 
Washington,  Rogers  and  Nowata  counties,  according  to  court  records. 

The  Delaware  Tribe  is  headquartered  in  Bartlesville  in  Washington 
County;  the  Cherokee  Nation's  headquarters  are  in  Tahlequah  in  Cherokee 
County. 

"We  are  not  after  anything  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  --  not  their  funding, 
not  their  land  base.  We  just  want  to  live  here  in  Oklahoma.  That  is  what 
our  ancestors  did,"  Ketchum  said. 

Although  fighting  the  Delawares  in  court.  Smith  has  said  "our  hand  of 
friendship  is  always  extended."  He  noted  that  the  Cherokee  Nation  will 
request  that  the  court  appoint  a facilitator  in  an  effort  to  reach  a 
solution . 

In  making  his  views  known  in  the  Cherokee  press.  Smith  has,  however, 
indirectly  linked  the  Delaware  Tribe  to  "many  bogus  Indian  groups"  that 
have  tried  "to  assert  government  authority  within  our  jurisdictional 
area . " 

The  lawsuit  has  cost  the  tribes  thousands  of  dollars  in  legal  fees. 

The  Delaware  Tribe  has  no  trust  lands,  but  allotments  have  been  made  to 
members  of  the  tribe,  Ketchum  said. 

When  the  Delawares  came  from  Kansas  in  1867,  Ketchum  said,  they  bought 
into  the  Cherokee  Nation,  paying  $122,000  to  become  full  members  and 
$157,000  for  a strip  of  land  that  is  basically  Washington  County. 

The  payments,  he  said,  allowed  the  tribe  to  be  known  as  Delawares  and  to 
keep  their  own  government. 

Ketchum  said  he  would  be  willing  to  share  jurisdiction  in  Washington 
County  with  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

At  one  point,  Ketchum  said,  the  Cherokees,  the  Delawares  and  the 
Interior  Department  almost  reached  a settlement  on  the  federal  lawsuit, 
but  it  fell  through  because  the  Cherokee  Nation  wanted  to  be  able  to 
revive  the  case  if  it  deemed  it  necessary. 

At  the  direction  of  a federal  judge,  the  tribes  named  delegations  to 
attempt  to  work  out  their  jurisdictional  differences,  and  Ketchum  and 
Smith  also  met. 

The  meetings  weren't  productive. 

Since  signing  the  1800s  treaty  with  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Smith  said,  the 
Delawares  have  voted  in  Cherokee  elections,  served  in  tribal  government 
and  received  allotments  and  service  benefits  through  the  Dawes  Commission 
rolls . 

He  also  noted  that  the  Delawares  "have  made  overtures  about  opening  a 
casino  in  Kansas  and  taking  land  into  trust  there. 

"We  encourage  the  Delawares  to  acquire  land  outside  our  jurisdiction  and 


to  assent  any  and  all  sovereignty  rights  they  have  there/'  he  said. 

Smith,  Ketchum  said,  "has  waged  war  upon  the  Delaware  people  by  saying 
we  are  not  Delaware  --  we  are  Cherokee.  ...  My  prayer  is  that  my 
grandchildren  will  know  that  the  Delaware  Nation  is  still  here  and 
functioning.  They  will  have  heard  their  language  spoken  and  their  songs 
sung. " 
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Northwest  tribes  react  to  salmon  plan 
by  Cate  Montana 
Today  staff 

PORTLAND,  Ore.  - The  December  release  of  the  much-touted  Federal  Caucus 
Biological  Opinion  and  All  FI  papers  outlining  policies  regarding  salmon 
restoration  and  mitigation  in  the  Columbia  River  basin  has  been  met  with 
deep  disappointment  by  Columbia  basin  tribes. 

Both  the  BiOp  and  the  All  H paper,  which  outlines  "recovery  strategy" 
for  salmon  habitat  and  harvest  levels  as  well  as  hydro  power 
recommendations  for  the  next  10  years,  fall  far  short  of  tribal 
expectations.  In  fact,  recommendations  fall  so  short,  they  do  not  even 
meet  tribal  treaty  obligations  for  salmon  harvests  by  the  Umatilla,  Nez 
Perce,  Warm  Springs  and  Yakama  tribes. 

In  a last-minute  push  to  show  some  sort  of  unity  before  Bush 
administration  personnel  take  up  the  reins  of  power,  a Memorandum  of 
Understanding  was  circulated  through  the  agencies  involved  in  policy 
development.  Representatives  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife,  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  Northwest  Power  Council, 
the  BIA,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  were 
all  asked  to  sign  the  memorandum  as  an  agreement  to  implement  the  policies 
of  the  Biological  Opinion  and  the  All  FI  paper. 

So  far  BIA  representatives  have  refused  to  sign  the  memorandum. 

"We  were  reluctant  to  do  so,  particularly  when  we  felt  very 
uncomfortable  with  the  fact  that  they  used  some  language  in  there  that 
certainly  would  have  placed  the  bureau  in  a position  of  not  upholding  the 
trust  responsibility  and  the  treaty  rights  of  the  tribes,"  says  Stan 
Speaks,  regional  director  of  the  BIA  in  Portland. 

Speaks  says  an  analysis  of  the  memorandum  expressing  concerns  about  the 
policy  potentially  abrogating  tribal  treaty  rights  was  sent  to  Sharon 
Blackwell,  deputy  commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Washington  BIA 
spokesperson  Nedra  Darling  said  the  deliberations  on  the  MOU  to  implement 
the  salmon  plan  are  "still  ongoing"  with  no  end  in  sight. 

A letter  protesting  the  memorandum  was  sent  to  former  BIA  Assistant 
Secretary  Kevin  Gover  by  Donald  Sampson,  executive  director  of  the 
Columbia  River  Intertribal  Fish  Commission. 

Not  only  does  the  Recovery  Strategy  recommended  in  both  papers  call  for 
an  indefinite  harvest  "cap"  at  Indian  fisheries,  representatives  of  the 
Columbia  River  Inter-tribal  Fish  Commission  say  the  Recovery  Strategy  will 
not  lead  to  restoration  of  salmon. 

Chuck  Hudson,  CRITFC  public  information  manager,  says  "preventing  severe 
decline"  is  the  real  objective  of  the  strategy. 

"There  really  was  no  change  from  the  draft  to  the  final,"  says  Hudson. 
"There  was  very,  very  little  change  from  the  1995  Biological  Opinion  to 
the  2000  Biological  Opinion.  They  are  both  very  much  preserve  status  quo 
products . " 

For  tribes,  the  most  frustrating  fact  is  that  dozens  of  meetings  between 
tribal  representatives  and  fisheries  personnel,  CRITFC  members  and 
government  Federal  Caucus  representatives,  plus  three  meetings  with  George 
Frampton,  the  White  House  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Environmental  Quality, 


apparently  were  meaningless. 

Hudson  said  a solid  year's  worth  of  meetings,  conference  calls, 
memorandums,  technical  information  sharing,  travel  time  and  tribal 
resources  resulted  in  little,  if  any,  changes  in  the  drafts  of  the 
Biological  Opinion  and  All  H paper  which  were  released  for  public  review 
by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  in  January  2000. 

Tribal  recommendations,  drawn  from  years  of  salmon  restoration  studies, 
included  reductions,  reforms  and  improvements  in  all  areas  of  habitat, 
hydropower  and  harvest. 

But,  while  the  Federal  Caucus  agencies  were  happy  to  tout  their 
government-to-government  relations  with  tribes  during  the  year-long  review 
process,  tribal  input  was  ignored. 

"If  they  suggest  that  tribal  input  is  reflected  in  these  plans,  we 
haven't  seen  it,"  says  Randy  Settler,  Yakama  Nation  fish  and  wildlife 
committee  chairman  and  member  of  the  government-to-government  consultation 
effort . 

Contrary  to  tribal  recommendation,  the  Biological  Opinion  and  All  H 
papers  recommend  hydropower  agencies  continue  to  pay  for  off-site 
mitigation  rather  than  taking  definite  measures  to  reduce  salmon  mortality 
at  the  dams.  Consideration  for  breaching  the  Snake  River  dams  is  deferred 
another  10  years.  Artificial  propagation  measures  recommended  by  the 
tribes  are  not  included  in  the  Recovery  Strategy.  Instead,  policies  by  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  such  as  the  ESU  (Evolutionary 
Significant  Unit  policy)  that  result  in  the  annual  mass  slaughter  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  returning  "surplus"  hatchery  salmon,  remain  in 
effect . 

The  Federal  Caucus  failure  to  incorporate  tribal  recommendations  into 
the  BiOp  and  All  H paper  is  in  stark  contrast  to  recent  agreements  and 
alignment  of  goals  and  objectives  set  by  Northwest  states  and  tribes.  For 
example,  the  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council  and  tribes  set  mutual 
rebuilding  goals  of  5 million  fish  in  25  years  through  a blend  of 
innovative  state  and  tribal  projects  - some  of  which  are  opposed  by  NMFS. 

"The  federal  government  is  taking  a regulate-for-scarcity  approach  just 
as  we're  breaking  through  on  a collaboration-for-abundance  plan  with  the 
states,"  says  Olney  Patt,  Dr.,  CRITFC  chairman  and  chairman  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs.  "The  federal  agencies  can  help  this 
effort  through  less  interference  and  foot-dragging." 

Even  if  the  Biological  Opinion  and  All  H papers  are  eventually 
implemented,  budget  considerations  remain  an  enormous  obstacle. 

Not  only  is  the  Bush  administration  environmentally  antagonistic,  the 
current  energy  crisis  in  California  may  offset  Bonneville  Power 
Administration's  ability  to  come  up  with  its  $350  million  share  of  funding 
for  the  Recovery  Strategy.  And,  since  former  Sen.  Slade  Gorton's  defeat, 
the  remaining  $150-to  $200  million  in  appropriations  required  for 
implementation  may  not  be  so  easy  to  come  up  with  either. 

"Our  feeling  is,  even  if  fully  funded  without  any  further  hitches,  at 
best  this  thing  keeps  fish  at  their  current  levels,"  Hudson  says. 

CRITFC  members  are  contemplating  possible  reactions  and  measures  that 
can  be  taken  against  the  recommendations  of  the  Biological  Opinion  and  All 
H paper  Recovery  Strategies. 
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Sandia  Boundary  at  Crest,  Ruling  Says 
Tuesday,  lanuary  23,  2001 
By  Leslie  Linthicum 
Journal  Staff  Writer 

Sandia  Pueblo's  eastern  boundary  is  at  Sandia  Mountain's  crest,  according 


to  a legal  opinion  issued  in  the  last  hours  of  the  Clinton  presidency. 

The  opinion  is  a victory  for  Sandia  Pueblo,  which  has  fought  for 
recognition  of  the  crest  as  its  eastern  edge. 

It  is  a blow  for  a coalition  of  property  owners  and  sportsmen  who 
believe  the  10,000-acre  mountain  face  should  remain  Cibola  National  Forest 
land  without  special  privileges  for  pueblo  members. 

In  an  opinion  issued  late  Friday,  then-interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt 
and  then-Solicitor  John  Leshy,  an  Interior  Department  attorney,  held  off 
ordering  a new  survey  of  the  pueblo's  boundaries  to  establish  the  Sandia 
Mountain  crest  as  the  pueblo's  eastern  edge.  Instead,  they  recommended 
that  the  boundary  dispute  would  be  settled  more  quickly  and  equitably  if 
Congress  adopts  last  year's  negotiated  settlement. 

That  agreement  - between  the  pueblo,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
Sandia  Mountain  Tram  Co.  - would  keep  the  western  face  of  the  mountain 
under  the  control  of  the  Forest  Service  while  allowing  Sandia  Pueblo 
members  unrestricted  use  for  religious  purposes  and  veto  power  over  new 
uses . 

Anita  Miller,  a co-chairwoman  of  the  Sandia  Mountain  Coalition  and  a 
homeowner  in  one  of  the  three  subdivisions  encircled  by  the  land  Sandians 
claim  is  theirs,  said  Monday  that  the  Interior  Department  opinion  was 
rushed  and  wrong. 

"We're  sorry  that  there  was  a rush  to  judgment  as  the  administration  was 
changing,"  Miller  said.  "We  don't  agree  with  the  opinion." 

She  said  the  coalition,  which  represents  property  owners  and  people  who 
use  the  mountain  for  hiking  and  other  recreation,  wants  to  work  with  New 
Mexico's  congressional  delegation  to  renegotiate  an  agreement  that  takes 
care  of  more  of  the  coalition's  concerns. 

Sandia  Gov.  Stuwart  Paisano  said  Monday  the  pueblo  would  welcome  those 
talks . 

"It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  Department  of  Interior's  decision  will 
mark  the  end  of  years  of  litigation  and  not  be  the  cause  of  further 
acrimony,"  he  said. 

Rep.  Heather  Wilson,  R-N.M.,  who  has  been  critical  of  the  negotiated 
settlement,  said  she  is  reviewing  the  opinion. 

Wilson's  spokesman  said  she  is  also  looking  into  whether  the  Bush 
administration  might  consider  trying  to  reverse  it. 

While  Leshy  and  Babbitt  no  longer  hold  office,  their  actions  should 
stand,  according  to  the  lawyer  for  the  tribe. 

"It's  not  a policy  decision,  it's  a legal  decision,"  David  Mielke  said. 
"They  cannot  summarily  get  rid  of  it." 

Sen.  leff  Bingaman,  D-N.M.,  said  the  concerns  of  all  parties  would  have 
to  be  addressed  before  Congress  would  consider  approving  a settlement. 

Bernalillo  County  Attorney  Tito  Chavez  said  he  disagreed  with  Leshy 's 
conclusion  and  was  tepid  regarding  new  talks. 

"We  sat  there  for  a very  long  time,"  Chavez  said.  "I  don't  know  what 
would  be  different." 

Bernalillo  County  government  officials  and  the  Sandia  Mountain  Coalition 
dropped  out  of  settlement  talks  before  the  last  year's  agreement  was 
reached.  They  pursued  the  issue  in  court,  unsuccessfully  appealing  a 
federal  judge's  ruling  in  the  pueblo's  favor. 

When  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  rejected  the  appeal  late  last  year,  it 
sent  the  matter  back  to  the  Interior  Department  for  resolution. 

Leshy  issued  his  31-page  opinion  late  Friday  and  Babbitt  attached  a 
letter  endorsing  it.  He  called  the  settlement  a "win-win"  agreement  that 
"would  bring  permanent  peace  to  this  area." 

Sandians  had  been  living  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  north  of  what  is  now 
Albuquerque  for  several  centuries  when  boundaries  of  their  reservation 
were  set  out  in  a land  grant  from  the  crown  of  Spain  in  1748.  The 
boundaries  were  resurveyed  in  1859  under  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo.  Whether  the  pueblo's  eastern  edge  was  misunderstood  as  the 
foothills  of  the  Sandia  Mountain  rather  than  its  crest  in  that  second 
survey  is  the  crux  of  the  argument  over  the  boundary. 

Leshy  said  Reuben  Clements,  the  government  surveyor  who  measured  and  set 
the  pueblo's  boundaries  in  1859,  was  incompetent  and  was  found  to  have 
erred  in  each  of  the  other  three  land  grants  he  surveyed  in  New  Mexico. 


"I  conclude  that  the  evidence  clearly  shows  that  the  Clements  survey  of 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Pueblo  of  Sandia's  land  grant  was  erroneous 
and  should  be  set  aside/'  Leshy  wrote. 
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Black  market  sells  tribal  bones 
By  STEVE  YOUNG  Argus  Leader 
12/31/00 

In  South  Dakota,  it  seems,  the  dead  don't  always  rest  in  peace. Not  when 
tribal  people  believe  that  the  skulls  of  their  ancestors  have  adorned  the 
back  windows  of  cars,  their  turn  signals  blinking  through  empty  eye 
sockets. Not  when  an  Indian  pelvic  bone  rests  on  a coffee  table  and  serves 
as  some  macabre  sort  of  ash  tray.  And  certainly  not  when  looters  pillage 
ancient  tribal  burial  grounds,  breaking  apart  skeletons  while  scavenging 
for  objects  buried  with  the  dead. 

"I  think  there  is  a considerable  amount  of  disturbance  going  on  out 
there, "says  South  Dakota  U.S.  Attorney  Ted  McBride.  "There  is 
unfortunately  a ...significant  market  for,  I guess  you  would  call  them, 
funerary  objects . "There  is  a black  market  to  some  extent  for  those 
objects,  Indian  artifacts,  and  for  items  made  of  human  remains.  I'm  not 
aware  of  any  state  where  you  can  own  human  remains,  so  there  is  this 
under-the-table  market.  It  is  grisly,  but  it's  there. 

"Low  water  levels  on  the  Missouri  River  the  past  year  have  revealed 
human  remains,  making  South  Dakota  a likely  target  for  looters.  And 
federal  laws  designed  to  stop  the  pilfering  of  remains  and  artifacts 
aren't  necessarily  accomplishing  the  job,  tribal  officials  and  others  say 
Last  December,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  found  exposed  gravesites 
and  scattered  remains  north  of  the  Fort  Randall  Dam,  on  shoreline  where 
an  Episcopal  church  and  cemetery  for  the  Yankton  Sioux  community  of  White 
Swan  once  sat. 

For  six  weeks,  tribal  members  guarded  the  site,  protecting  it  from 
looters  so  the  remains  could  be  reburied  before  the  river's  water  levels 
were  raised  more.  They  did  so  again  this  past  fall  after  the  water 
retreated  and  more  remains  surfaced. 

In  August,  as  water  levels  dropped  on  Lake  Oahe,  Standing  Rock 
Reservation  officials  found  remains  from  the  buried  descendants  of  Chief 
Mad  Bear  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  near  Wakpala.  Again,  tribal 
members  monitored  the  site  to  thwart  looters  while  the  tribe  and  Corps  of 
Engineers  argued  in  court  over  how  to  resolve  the  situation. In  both  cases 
the  fear  of  potential  theft  and  desecration  was  legitimate,  observers  say 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  it's  really  no  secret  that  we  have  a problem 
with  looters,"  says  Rick  Harnois,  corps  field  archaeologist  in  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  "While  I really  don't  believe  human  remains  is 
necessarily  a big  problem,  artifact  looting  in  and  of  itself  is  pretty 
much  rampart  up  and  down  the  Missouri  River. 

"The  market  for  such  antiquities  and  artifacts  makes  it  a problem, says 
Larry  Zimmerman,  a former  University  of  South  Dakota  professor  who  now 
chairs  American  Indian  and  Native  Studies  at  the  University  of  Iowa. "When 
artifacts  are  sold,  it  creates  a market,"  Zimmerman  says. 

"When  it  creates  a market,  people  go  out  to  try  to  find  artifacts  to 
sell. So  it  becomes  an  ever-increasing  cycle,  and  many  sites  get  destroyed 
in  that  search.  This  certainly  is  the  case  all  up  and  down  the  Missouri 
River . 

"How  lucrative  is  that  search?  Corps  of  Engineers  officials  estimate 
there  are  at  least  2,500  archaeological  sites  in  what  they  call  the 
Missouri  River  trench.  Those  are  just  the  known  sites.  Nationally,  only 


10  percent  of  743million  acres  of  federal  and  tribal  land  have  been 
inventoried  for  archaeological  value. 

"The  Missouri  River  trench  is  one  of  the  richest  archaeological  regions 
in  North  America/'  says  Todd  Kapler,  an  archaeologist  and  historian  from 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  "There  are  places  along  the  Missouri  River  in  South 
Dakota  where  they  had  three  or  four  occupations  in  one  area,  one  on  top 
of  the  other, through  the  centuries.  That's  not  uncommon . "Nor  are  looters 
uncommon.  They  often  stumble  upon  archaeological  sites  long  before  the 
professionals  do.  And  they  are  quick  to  swarm  on  sites  that  are  known. "I 
know  of  situations  in  South  Dakota  where  pot  hunters  have  used  pressure 
hoses  to  sluice  artifacts  out  of  the  side  walls  of  river  banks, "Zimmerman 
says.  "They  have  used  dynamite  to  blast  apart  parts  of  banks. .. .They've 
done  that  since  the  first  days  of  the  reservoirs'  construction. 

"The  greatest  exposer  of  remains  and  artifacts  along  the  Missouri  is  the 
river  itself.  Wind  and  waves  incessantly  erode  shoreline.  When  water 
levels  are  low,  objects  and  treasures  hidden  since  the  dams  were  built  in 
the  1950  soften  are  revealed. 

The  amount  of  remains  exposed  at  White  Swan  and  Mad  Bear  is  beyond  the 
norm,  most  people  agree.  Still,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  human  remains  in 
river  banks  along  the  Missouri  at  any  time,  says  Bronco  LeBeau,  cultural 
preservation  officer  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe. "I  would  venture 
to  guess  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  border  of  South  Dakota,  along 
the  entire  Missouri  River,  there  are  human  remains  popping  up  every  year," 
LeBeau  says.  "Whether  they  are  reported,  whether  they  are  gone  out  after 
and  collected,  whether  or  not  somebody,  say  a private  citizen,  picks  them 
up  and  maybe  does  the  right  thing  by  digging  a hole  and  putting  them  back, 
remains  are  popping  up  every  year. 

"What  people  often  do  with  the  remains  and  artifacts,  however, 
antagonizes  tribal  people.  Many  artifacts  have  found  their  way  into 
public  museums  and  private  collections.  Others  have  fared  much  worse. 
Ellsworth  Chytka  of  rural  Lake  Andes  remembers  growing  up  in  thel960s  in 
that  community  and  seeing  what  he  is  certain  was  a human  skull  in  the 
back  window  of  a teen-ager's  car. "He  hooked  them  up  to  his  turn  signals," 
Chytka,  52,  recalls.  "When  he  hit  the  left  signal,  the  light  would  blink 
in  the  left  eye.  When  he  hit  the  right  signal,  it  blinked  in  the  right 
eye.  And  when  he  hit  his  brakes, the  whole  thing  lit  up  red."  Zimmerman 
tells  a similar  tale. 

"I  have  seen  in  South  Dakota,  25  years  ago  going  down  the  interstate,  a 
skull  in  the  back  of  a vehicle  with  brake  lights  in  the  eye  sockets.  That 
wasn't  an  uncommon  thing,"  he  says. 

"I've  seen  people  with  skulls  who  use  them  for  a base  of  a candle.  I've 
seen  that  kind  of  thing  a lot,  on  people's  mantles  in  South  Dakota.  I know 
they  were  actual  skulls.  They  were  claimed  to  be  Indian  skulls  by  people 
who  live  along  the  Missouri  River . "Granted,  much  of  that  was  years  ago,  in 
a time  when  society  thought  little  of  retrieving  old  bones,  stone  axes  or 
arrowheads  and  turning  them  into  any  sort  of  private  collection  or  use. 

"Collecting  such  things  was  common  place;  nobody  gave  it  much  thought," 
says  Zimmerman.  "It's  only  been  in  recent  years,  with  all  the  attention 
being  put  on  how  much  this  hurts  Indian  people,  that  society  has  begun  to 
view  it  differently . "One  of  the  movers  behind  a societal  change  in 
attitude  is  Maria  Pearson,  a Yankton  Sioux  woman  who  now  lives  in  Des 
Moines.  In  the  early  1970s,  her  husband's  crew,  working  with  the  Iowa 
Department  of  Transportation  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state, 
discovered  an  abandoned  cemetery.  Archaeologists  identified  the  remains 
of  26  Caucasian  people,  all  of  whom  were  placed  in  new  caskets  and  moved 
to  a new  cemetery.  But  the  workers  also  discovered  the  remains  of  a young 
Indian  woman  and  her  baby.  Those  remains  were  boxed  and  shipped  to  the 
office  of  the  state  archaeologist  in  Iowa  City  for  study. "I  told  my 
husband,  Dohn,  that  they  couldn't  do  that,"  Pearson,  68,recalls. 

"That  was  discrimination . "She  went  to  then-Gov.  Robert  Ray  to  protest 
the  disparate  treatment,  and  a struggle  over  who  had  control  of  tribal 
remains  in  Iowa  ensued.  Six  years  later,  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Burials  Law  was  enacted,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  protecting 
all  burials  in  the  state. "Now  the  law  says  they  cannot  deliberately 
disturb  a grave,  "Pearson  says. "And  if  they  accidentally  hit  one,  they 


immediately  stop  all  construction  and  remove  the  graves,  Indian,  white  or 
otherwise. 

"Soon  after.  Congress  passed  the  Archaeological  Resource  Protection  Act, 
making  it  illegal  to  excavate  archaeological  resources  on  federal  land 
without  a permit.  In  1990,  a second  significant  law  --the  Native  American 
Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act,  or  NAGPRA  --was  passed. Under 
NAGPRA, tribes  are  able  to  get  back  Indian  remains  and  artifacts  housed  in 
museums  and  collections  that  receive  federal  funding.  NAGPRA  also  made  it 
illegal  to  sell  human  remains,  and  made  it  unlawful  to  buy  or  sell 
cultural  artifacts  or  funerary  objects  that  were  taken  off  federal  or 
tribal  lands  without  a permit.  Suddenly,  such  venerable  American 
institutions  as  the  Smithsonian  Institute  started  opening  their  doors  to 
tribes  to  come  and  claim  their  ancestors.  Looters  began  being  prosecuted 
for  desecrating  archaeological  and  burial  sites.  Dust  this  past  August, 
two  North  Dakota  men  --Robert  Haase, 54,  of  Ellendale  and  Donald  Frigen, 

45,  of  Monango  --were  fined  $500  each  after  they  admitted  to  excavating 
and  taking  tribal  artifacts  from  Demery  Island  on  the  Missouri  River 
north  of  Mobridge. 

The  men  were  caught  digging  up  hammer  stones,  arrow-shaft  smoothers,  a 
bone  awl  and  arrowheads  among  other  things. "As  people  become  more  aware 
of  these  laws,  we'll  deal  with  this  more,"  U.S. Attorney  McBride  says.  "It 
tends  to  happen  more  in  remote  places. But  we  have  had  more  reports  than 
in  years  past. 

"Penalties  can  range  as  high  as  five  years  in  prison  and  a $250,000  fine 
McBride  says,  though  most  offenses  in  these  parts  probably  result  in  only 
a monetary  penalty. 

The  looting  of  archaeological  and  burial  sites  is  a global  problem, not 
just  a South  Dakota  one,  says  David  Tarler,  a consultant  to  the 
Archeology  and  Ethnography  Program  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

"Whether  you're  talking  about  the  Civil  War  era,  the  Revolutionary  War 
era,  native  Americans,  native  Alaskans  or  native  Hawaiians,  it  is  an  issue 
" says  Tarler,  from  his  Washington,  D.C.  office.  "Whether  you're  talking 
about  terrestrial  resources,  or  underwater  resources,  people  are 
attracted  to  the  past.  Some  people  think  it  should  be  shared  by  others. 
Others  think  it  should  be  theirs  even  if  it  doesn't  belong  to  them. 

"Many  tribal  people  in  South  Dakota  have  felt  the  pain  of  having  their 
ancestors'  graves  desecrated,  people  like  Ambrose  McBride  of  Fort 
Thompson.  The  68-year-old  Crow  Creek  Indian  is  the  great-great  grandson  of 
Bull  Ghost,  who  worked  in  security  for  Sitting  Bull.  After  his  death.  Bull 
Ghost  was  buried  north  of  Fort  Thompson,  near  a community  known  as  Cold 
Hang. 

Some  time  later,  his  remains  were  stolen  from  his  grave,  McBride  says. 
"One  of  the  tribal  members,  an  older  man,  he  took  some  white  people  and 
they  dug  out  his  grave,"  McBride  says.  "They  took  his  whole  body  and  they 
never  got  him  back.  Even  his  tombstone  is  gone.  It  makes  me  feel  bad.  And 
he  was  sold  out  by  one  of  our  tribal  members. 

"It's  hard  to  say  whether  laws  such  as  NAGRPA  will  halt  such  thievery  in 
the  future,  Zimmerman  says,  though  he  has  his  doubts. 

"NAGPRA  has  made  almost  no  difference  at  all  in  the  antiquities  market 
in  my  mind,"  he  says.  "Where  it  has  made  a difference  is  in  the  academic 
realm,  and  in  the  federal  government's  treatment  of  American  Indian  sites. 

"But  antiquities  are  totally  unassociated  with  it.  It  is  a market  that 
is  out  there.  Artifacts  are  interesting.  Many  are  extraordinarily 
beautiful.  You  can  understand  someone's  desire  to  have  artifacts.  But  at 
what  price?  At  what  price  to  people's  sensibilities?  At  what  price  to  a 
people's  heritage? 

"One  way  Zimmerman  and  representatives  of  three  major  professional 
organizations  of  archaeologists  --the  Society  for  American  Archaeology, 
the  society  for  Historical  Archaeology,  and  the  American  Anthropological 
Association  --have  chosen  is  writing  letters  to  online  auction  companies 
asking  them  to  end  the  sale  of  archaeological  material. 

In  a letter  dated  Duly  3,  2000,  to  Amazon.com.,  the  groups  asked  the 
company"...  to  establish  a policy  forbidding  the  sale  of  antiquities  on 
your  site." 

"In  their  efforts  to  acquire  a few  marketable  pieces,  looters  destroy 


associated  architecture,  human  burials  and  other  artifacts,"  the  letter 
said. "The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  the  complete  pieces  for  sale  in 
stores, on  your  auction  site,  or  elsewhere  were  probably  robbed  from  human 
graves . 

"The  letter  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Internet  sale  of  antiquities  has 
noticeably  exacerbated  severe  problems  caused  by  the  market  for 
antiquities.  Officials  with  Amazon.com  did  not  return  any  of  three  phone 
calls  for  comment.  But  Kevin  Pursglove,  senior  director  of  communications 
for  San  lose, Calif. -based  eBay,  says  his  organization  understands  federal 
laws  on  tribal  artifacts  and  antiquities,  and  strictly  adheres  to  them. 

"We  make  it  clear  to  our  users  that  eBay  cooperates  fully  with  the 
Department  of  Interior,  the  FBI  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
determining  what  is  lawful  to  be  sold  under  the  laws,"  Pursglove  says. 

"Any  time  any  of  the  items  violate  laws  or  policies,  then  we'll  remove 
them.  Somehow,  that  doesn't  comfort  the  native  people  standing  watch  at 
the  old  White  Swan  and  Mad  Bear  cemeteries.  They've  seen  their  ancestors 
on  display  in  museums. 

They've  witnessed  their  grandfathers ' skulls  on  living  room  mantles. 
They  aren't  about  to  allow  that  to  happen  again. 

"The  fear  here  is,  we've  all  heard  the  stories  of  what  they  did  with 
Indian  remains  over  the  years,"  says  Sharon  Drappeau,  58,  of  Lake  Andes. 

"We  don't  want  our  ancestors  decorating  the  back  of  people's  cars,  or 
their  dens.  We  expect  the  same  respect  that  other  people  have  the  right 
to.  My  grandparents  are  not  going  to  be  decorations  for  anyone." 
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Warriors  and  Weapons 
by  David  A.  Yeagley 

FrontPageMagazine.com  | January  26,  2001 

A YEAR  AGO,  I had  a religious  experience.  No,  I didn't  speak  in  tongues. 
I didn't  see  an  apparition  of  Mary.  And  even  though  I'm  Comanche  Indian,  I 
didn't  commune  with  my  ancestors  or  hear  the  eagles  talk.  All  I did  was 
watch  a TV  infomercial  produced  by  the  National  Rifle  Association  (NRA) . 

There  I was,  sitting  in  my  easy  chair,  eating  chicken  soup  and  watching 
television.  Suddenly,  I saw  an  immense  pile  of  guns,  thousands  of  them, 
being  bulldozed  into  a metal  crusher. 

The  narrator  explained.  These  weapons  had  been  confiscated  from  law- 
abiding  citizens,  and  were  being  destroyed.  The  government  had  first 
required  the  people  to  register  their  firearms,  and  promised  that  no 
confiscation  would  ever  occur.  Then  the  government  broke  its  promise. 

According  to  the  voice-over,  this  happened  in  Australia,  England,  and 
Canada.  The  United  States  was  next  in  line.  On  the  screen  appeared 
distraught  gun  owners,  one  after  another.  "They  said  they  would  never  do 
this,  but  they  did  it!  Don't  let  this  happen  to  you!"  they  warned 
Americans . 

We  Comanches  don't  usually  admit  to  being  scared.  But  I was  terrified.  I 
had  a sense  that  I was  losing  America  (and,  as  an  Indian,  it  wouldn't  be 
the  first  time) . 

I guess  I'd  always  known,  in  the  back  of  my  mind,  that  there  were  people 
out  there  trying  to  take  our  guns.  But  those  faces  on  TV  drove  the  point 
home  like  nothing  else  had.  They  were  the  faces  of  a people  betrayed.  Long 
ago,  the  government  took  away  the  Indian's  weapons  and  put  him  on 
reservations.  That  is  history.  Indians  know  all  about  broken  promises.  But 
why  would  the  White  Man  betray  himself?  Why  would  the  U.S.  government  take 


the  weapons  away  from  its  own  good  citizens? 

They  say  they're  trying  to  stop  crime.  But  the  more  gun  laws  they  pass, 
the  more  crime  we  get.  A hundred  years  ago,  we  didn't  have  gun  laws  and  we 
didn't  have  much  crime  either. 

In  his  book.  More  Guns,  Less  Crime,  Yale  Law  School  economist  John  Lott 
shows  that,  across  the  United  States,  over  an  18-year  period,  "states 
experiencing  the  greatest  reductions  in  crime  are  also  the  ones  with  the 
fastest  growing  percentages  of  gun  ownership." 

So  why  does  the  government  keep  pushing  gun  control? 

The  warrior  in  me  knows.  He  who  takes  my  bow  is  not  my  friend.  He  who 
takes  away  my  ability  to  defend  myself  is  my  enemy. 

If  the  government  takes  our  guns,  it's  not  because  they  are  trying  to 
help  us.  It's  because  they  are  trying  to  control  us. 

Since  my  "religious  experience"  of  watching  that  documentary,  I've  found 
myself  wondering  why  Indians  have  not  played  a bigger  role  in  the  gun 
rights  debate. 

Weapons  are  an  integral  part  of  our  culture.  In  Indian  country,  it's 
taken  for  granted  that  everyone  shoots  and  hunts.  Perhaps  the  use  of  arms 
is  so  fundamental  to  us  that  we  don't  even  think  of  it  as  a right  that  can 
be  lost.  Recently,  I visited  Indian  friends  of  the  Salish-Kootenay 
Reservation  in  Montana.  It  was  a few  days  before  a funeral.  Extra  food  was 
needed  for  the  mourners.  "I've  got  to  go  get  a deer,"  my  friend  Terry  said 
as  simply  as  most  Americans  would  say  "I've  got  to  go  to  the  store." 

Among  Indians,  the  weapon  is  a symbol  of  honor.  In  Comanche  tradition, 
the  young  man  grew  up  with  the  bow.  Its  mastery  was  a test  of  manhood.  The 
relationship  of  man  and  weapon  was  intimate  and  lifelong. 

Every  Comanche  learned  to  fight  and  hunt.  If  you  weren't  waging  war,  you 
were  preparing  for  war.  It  was  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  tribe  to  be 
ready,  just  in  case. 

In  modern  America,  women  seem  to  have  turned  against  their  own  men  over 
the  gun  issue,  judging  by  the  polls  and  the  Million  Mom  March. 

Indian  women  have  a different  mindset.  It  was  the  women  who  taught 
Comanche  boys  how  to  use  their  weapons.  Long  before  anyone  ever  heard  of 
Xena  the  Warrior  Princess,  a woman  called  the  "adiva,"  or  governess  ran 
the  Comanche  training  camps. 

Americans  nowadays  seem  to  be  forgetting  what  it  means  to  be  a warrior. 
They  don't  value  preparedness.  They  think  the  government  will  always  be 
there  to  defend  them  from  enemies  and  criminals. 

But  that's  not  the  Indian  way.  That's  not  the  way  of  a man. 

I'm  glad  the  NRA  is  out  there  spreading  this  message.  It  has  earned  this 
Indian's  blessing  for  helping  to  keep  the  warrior  spirit  alive. 
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CALIFORNIA:  Native  American  Teen  Birth  Rate  On  the  Rise 

California's  teenage  pregnancy  rate  has  dropped  by  22%  in  the  past  eight 
years,  but  the  California  Dournal  reports  that  "hidden  in  that  glowing 
statistic  is  a troubling  trend:  Births  to  Native  American  teens  have  been 
rising,  giving  them  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the  only  ethnic  or 
racial  group  in  the  state  to  see  an  increase  in  teen  pregnancies."  In  1998 
the  birth  rate  for  Native  American  teens  increased  by  6.4%  from  1997  to 
nearly  40  babies  born  to  every  1,000  girls,  and  that  figure  is  expected  to 
go  up  again  this  year.  In  comparison,  1998  births  fell  by  5.3%  for  white 
teenagers,  8.7%  for  blacks  and  6.2%  for  Hispanic  girls.  The  situation  has 
sparked  great  concern  from  state,  local,  tribal  and  federal  agencies. 
Officials  attribute  the  rising  teen  birth  rates  among  Native  Americans  to 
several  factors.  According  to  3im  Crouch,  executive  director  for  the 
California  Rural  Indian  Health  Board  (CRIHB),  government  campaigns  against 


teen  pregnancy  "overlook  the  importance  of  Native  American  culture  and  are 
therefore  doomed  to  failure."  He  explained,  "For  Native  Americans, 
pregnancy  is  not  a sickness  or  a disease,  it's  a naturally  occurring  event 
...  It's  how  life  goes  on,  it's  the  next  generation  of  the  tribe,  a 
blessed  event."  Additionally,  Shelly  Zimmer,  community  health  director  at 
the  Sacramento  Urban  Indian  Health  Project,  said  that  government 
prevention  programs  fail  among  Native  American  teens  because  there  is  an 
"underlying  distrust  of  anything  the  government  has  to  offer"  that  stems 
from  their  people's  "slaughter  200  years  ago." 

Falling  Through  the  Cracks 

The  increasing  numbers  of  teen  pregnancies  are  straining  tribal  health 
systems  that  are  "already  struggling  to  meet  basic  Indian  health  needs." 
Crouch  notes,  "Over  half  of  the  people  in  our  tribal  health  program  are 
under  the  age  of  19.  The  message  is  just  not  getting  out.  We  have  an 
extremely  high  percentage  of  girls  who  come  into  the  clinics  for  the  first 
time  during  their  third  trimester."  Teens  are  "fall[ing]  through  the 
cracks,"  Crouch  argues,  because  agencies  like  the  CRIHB,  the  Sacramento 
Urban  Indian  Health  Project  and  the  California  State  Indian  Health  program 
need  more  money  to  offer  beyond-basic  services.  Barbara  Beller,  tribal 
government  resource  specialist  for  CRIHB,  said,  "California  is  so  far 
behind.  We  don't  have  Indian  hospitals  like  some  states,  and  Indians  here 
receive  about  one-third  the  dollars  for  health  care  as  Indians  in  other 
states . " 

'Shining  Example' 

A youth  "talking  circle"  program  in  Shasta  Lake  City,  12  miles  north  of 
Redding,  is  one  "shining  example"  of  a successful  community  outreach 
program  for  pregnancy  prevention,  California  lournal  reports.  Armed  with  a 
Community  Challenge  Grant,  the  Local  Indians  for  Education  group  started 
sponsoring  "gender-specific  talking  circles"  four  years  ago,  in  which 
groups  of  boys  and  groups  of  girls  met  separately  twice  a month  to  discuss 
social  and  personal  issues,  including  teen  pregnancy.  Youth  Services 
Coordinator  Michon  Eben  lectures  on  birth  control  and  abstinence  and  hosts 
games  such  as  "Sexual  leopardy"  to  provide  information  on  reproductive 
health.  According  to  Ebon,  not  one  girl  in  the  community  has  become 
pregnant  since  the  program  started.  However,  such  efforts  face  funding 
restrictions,  she  said,  noting  that  all  12  of  the  state's  rural  Indian 
health  clinics  and  programs  affiliated  with  the  federal  Indian  Health 
Service  receive  federal  money,  and  thus  are  barred  from  broaching  the 
subject  of  abortion.  Such  restrictions  tear  "yet  another  hole  in  the 
thread-bare  fabric  of  Indian  health  services"  and  reenforcing  the 
"scattershot  nature  of  efforts  to  prevent  teen  pregnancies  among  Native 
Americans,"  the  California  lournal  reports  (McDaid,  California  lournal. 

May  2000). 

--  Kaiser  Daily  Reproductive  Health  Report 

"RE : Indian  Gambling-tax  Case"  

Date:  Mon,  22  lan  2001  07:24:33  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename= "GAMBLING -TAX" 

Indian  gambling-tax  case  accepted  by  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
lanuary  22,  2001 

Web  posted  at:  10:48  AM  EST  (1548  GMT) 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  --  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  agreed  Monday  to  settle  whethe 
Indian  tribes,  like  states,  are  exempt  from  some  gambling  taxes. 

Two  Oklahoma  Indian  tribes  and  the  lustice  Department  asked  the 
justices  to  resolve  the  question. 

The  issue  concerns  federal  excise  taxes  on  wagers,  in  this  case  the 
sale  of  pull-tab  lottery  cards  that  the  tribes  sell  to  finance  a variety 
of  tribal  and  reservation  activities. 


States  are  explicitly  exempt  from  such  taxes,  and  the  Chickasaw  Nation 
and  Choctaw  Nation  tribes  claim  that  they  are  also  exempt. 

Two  federal  appeals  courts  have  recently  come  to  opposite  conclusions. 
The  Oklahoma  tribes  appealed  the  decision  of  the  10th  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  which  said  the  tribes  must  pay. 

The  federal  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  is  not  precise  on  the  point, 
and  the  tribes  claim  that  under  established  legal  precedent,  governments 
must  interpret  any  ambiguity  in  tax  laws  in  the  light  most  favorable  to 
the  tribes. 

The  Justice  Department  countered  that  the  principle  applies  to  states 
in  their  tax  disputes  with  Indian  tribes,  but  not  to  the  federal 
government . 

"Unlike  state  governments.  Congress  has  plenary  authority  to  legislate 
over  Indian  affairs,  and  such  authority  unquestionably  includes  the  power 
to  impose  federal  taxes,"  Justice  Department  lawyers  said. 

The  case  is  Chickasaw  Nation  v.  U.S.,  00-507. 

Copyright  2001  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Statement  by  Leonard  Peltier"  

Date:  Mon,  29  Jan  2001  12:42:39  -0600 
From:  "LPDC"  <lpdc@idir . net> 

Sub j : Statement  by  Leonard  Peltier 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

STATEMENT  BY  LEONARD  PELTIER 

Greetings  Friends  and  Supporters: 

January  20,  2001,  was  a sad  day  for  all  of  us.  I know  that  this  denial  of 
clemency  has  affected  many  of  you  as  much  as  it  has  affected  both  my 
family  and  myself.  It  is  a terrible  feeling  and  disappointment  knowing 
that  this  nightmare  has  not  ended  and  will  continue  for  many  months  to 
come. 

When  I received  the  news,  I felt  my  stomach  curl  and  a feeling  of  nausea 
rolled  over  me.  It  took  a while  for  me  to  refocus.  For  some  reason  I had 
thought  I might  be  having  dinner  with  my  family  that  night.  It  was  an 
especially  disappointing  day  for  all  of  us. 

What  Bill  Clinton  did  to  us  was  cruel.  For  eight  years  he  ignored  my 
clemency  petition  despite  the  major  campaign  that  was  waged.  Then,  just 
months  before  leaving  office  he  publicly  promised  to  make  a decision  on  my 
case,  one  way  or  the  other.  Fie  said  he  was  aware  of  its  importance.  The 
White  House  gave  my  attorneys  indications  that  there  was  a good  chance  for 
my  clemency  to  be  granted.  I had  to  prepare  myself  for  being  released 
because  there  was  no  sign  that  my  petition  would  be  denied. 

The  LPDC  bought  me  clothes,  my  grandson  prepared  his  bedroom  for  me  to 
sleep  in  and  other  preparations  were  made  for  my  homecoming.  My  friends 
on  Pine  Ridge  began  plans  to  build  me  a house.  We  were  literally  forced 
to  get  our  hopes  up  because  we  did  not  want  to  be  unprepared  if  I was 
suddenly  set  free. 

January  19,  came  and  still,  they  kept  us  in  nervous  anticipation  saying 
the  more  difficult  clemencies  are  still  being  worked  on  and  would  be 
announced  the  next  morning.  Then  January  20  came  and  went!  The  White 
House  never  even  told  us  what  the  decision  was.  We  had  to  find  out 
through  the  press  that  my  name  was  not  on  the  list  of  clemencies.  To 
leave  a person's  life  and  so  many  peoples'  hopes  hanging  in  the  balance 
like  that  is  truly  hardhearted. 

Since  that  dark  Saturday,  I have  managed  to  get  up  and  dust  myself  off, 
and  begin  to  lift  my  spirits  once  more.  I am  just  as  determined  now  to 
fight  for  my  freedom  as  I was  on  February  6,  1976  when  I was  first 
arrested.  I will  not  give  up.  This  is  the  second  time  in  the  span  of  my 
incarceration  that  I made  it  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  saw  that  freedom 
was  in  view,  only  to  be  kicked  right  back  down  to  the  bottom  again. 

The  first  time  was  in  1985,  when  the  evidence  used  to  convict  me  was 
impeached  and  I was  denied  a new  trial,  despite  Judge  Heaney's  finding 


that  I might  have  been  acquitted  had  the  jury  been  presented  this  evidence. 

To  be  denied  a new  trial  after  such  a finding  shocked  our  network  and  me 
just  as  much  as  this  denial  of  clemency  has.  However,  we  never  lose  a 
battle  without  making  some  major  gains  in  the  overall  struggle. 

I want  to  compliment  and  thank  my  staff  at  the  LPDC  and  all  of  you 
grassroots  supporters  who  stood  beside  me  and  fought  so  tirelessly  for  my 
freedom.  You  put  on  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  memorable  campaigns  I 
have  experienced.  Years  from  now  people  will  read  about  the 
accomplishments  you  made.  People  from  every  walk  of  life  worked  on  this 
campaign.  People  from  every  denomination  and  belief  prayed  from  every 
corner  of  the  Earth.  Although  it  feels  like  our  sentiments  were  shooed 
away  like  an  irritating  fly  by  a president  who  did  not  want  to  face  the 
consequences  of  his  own  mistakes,  I believe  we  put  up  a serious  challenge. 
We  can  see  who  was  granted  clemency  and  why.  The  big  donors  to  the 
President's  campaign  were  able  to  buy  justice,  something  we  just  couldn't 
afford.  Meanwhile,  many  political  prisoners  continue  to  languish  unjustly, 
proof  that  this  nation's  talk  about  reconciliation  is  nothing  but  empty 
rhetoric . 

We  now  have  a number  of  strategies  to  continue  this  struggle  for  my 
freedom.  These  ideas  are  in  the  early  planning  stages.  I ask  you  to 
remain  with  us  while  we  regroup  and  develop  a thorough  plan.  We  must 
carefully  consider  every  option  and  make  sure  the  strategies  compliment 
each  other  in  order  to  have  the  best  effect.  The  LPDC  will  release 
strategies  as  they  are  developed.  Some  will  be  released  this  week. 

I also  have  my  own  personal  plans.  I will  continue  doing  artwork  and 
will  be  looking  at  ways  to  make  it  more  available  to  the  public.  I will 
also  be  working  with  my  friends,  Fedelia  and  Bob  Cross,  to  build  a grade 
school  in  Oglala.  Before  my  clemency  was  decided,  I began  to  dream  of  the 
different  projects  I would  like  to  work  on  in  Pine  Ridge  if  I were  free. 

Now  that  I have  been  denied,  Fedelia  and  Bob  have  said  they  will  take  the 
initiative  to  begin  the  projects  themselves,  with  my  input.  Soon,  we  will 
be  establishing  a board  and  non-profit  status. 

Bob  and  Fedelia  are  schoolteachers  and  lifetime  Oglala  residents,  and 

they  have  the  land  on  which  to  build  the  school.  They  have  told  me  of  the 

desperate  need  for  an  improved  school  in  Oglala.  The  existing  school  is 

severely  under  funded  and  inadequate  and  does  not  provide  the  kids  with 

the  quality  education  they  need  and  deserve  . We  have  the  highest  drop 
out  rate  of  all  ethnic  groups  in  the  country  and  part  of  the  reason  is  the 
lack  of  stimulating  and  challenging  programs  for  the  youth. 

Another  idea  I would  like  to  develop  is  building  a small  recreation 
center  for  Oglala.  As  most  of  you  know  Native  health  conditions  are  also 
probably  the  worst  in  the  country.  We  want  to  change  that,  beginning  with 
this  center.  We  want  the  center  to  have  modern  exercise  equipment,  a 
kitchenette,  and  card  tables.  As  everyone  gathers  here  to  socialize,  have 
coffee,  gossip,  and  play  cards,  we  can  encourage  them  to  try  the  equipment 
and  to  begin  getting  in  the  habit  of  exercising  and  eating  healthy  foods. 

I believe  it  would  be  a nice  place  for  people  to  spend  time  and  a good 
incentive  for  them  to  get  into  better  physical  condition  and  stop  the 
trend  of  diabetes  on  the  reservation.  The  reservation  currently  has  no 
facility  like  this. 

If  we  are  successful  in  establishing  these  two  services,  I believe  that 
the  community  of  Oglala  will  truly  benefit.  We  will  then  be  able  to  move 
on  to  other  projects  that  will  bring  people  together  and  raise  the  quality 
of  life.  For  example,  one  day  I would  like  to  rebuild  lumping  Bull  Hall 
so  that  there  will  be  a drug  and  alcohol  free  place  where  people, 
especially  youth,  can  gather.  We  could  set  it  up  for  a movie  theatre  and 
bring  in  video  games.  People  can  watch  movies,  hold  meetings,  have 
birthday  celebrations,  community  meals  and  dances  here.  Right  now,  our 
youth  have  no  place  to  go  to  socialize  and  I believe  this  facility  could 
help  prevent  the  hopelessness  and  despair  too  many  of  our  young  people 
feel.  I would  hope  that  word  of  these  projects  would  spread  to  other 
reservations  and  others  like  Fedelia  and  Bob  Cross  will  be  inspired  to 
take  on  similar  ideas  which  we  could  help  support. 

Your  ideas,  input,  and  support  are  welcomed.  If  you  know  people  who 
would  donate  supplies  (books,  wood,  cement,  hardware,  etc),  make  financial 


contributions,  or  donate  their  skills  and  labor,  please  get  in  touch  with 
the  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee. 

In  closing,  I want  to  thank  you  again  for  your  support  and  ask  that  you 
stand  with  us  in  this  struggle.  I believe  that  one  day  in  the  near  future 
we  will  succeed.  But  it  can't  be  done  without  your  support. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse, 

Leonard  Peltier 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  < lpdc-on@mail-list.com  > 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  29  January  2001  20:55:07  -0530 

From:  "Janet  Smith"  <jansatlcom.net@mindspring.com> 

Sub j : Prisoners'  Pen  Pal  List 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 

The  following  is  a portion  of  the  list  of  Native  American  Prisoners 
incarcerated  in  prisons  throughout  the  United  States.  The  full  list 
is  found  at  the  Native  Prisoners  Pen  Pal  list  at  the  following  web  site: 
http://www.geocities.com/CapitolHill/9118/penpal.html.  The  list  is 
compiled  from  contributions  by  Wotanging  Ikche  readers,  other  friends  and 
from  Laura  Brooks'  research  on  Native  American  Spiritual  Freedom  in  Prison. 
If  you  know  of  a Native  prisoner  who  would  like  to  be  included  here,  please 
e-mail  Janet  Smith  at  jansatlcom.net@mindspring.com.  My  thanks  to  Laura 
Brooks  for  giving  this  list  a home  on  the  web. 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Date:  Wed,  24  Jan  2001  12:34:47  -0500 

From:  "Deborah  Richards"  <richards@radcliffe.edu> 

Sub j : Hi  Gary,  Two  submissions 

Hi  Gary, 

Two  submissions  for  the  next  "Wotanging  Ikche".  They  come  from  Standing 
Deer's  Defense  Committee  - Barbara  Fortier.  Thanks  Gary.  I am  so  mad  and 
ashamed  about  Leonard  not  getting  clemency.  I'm  trying  hard  to  keep  my 
emotions  channeled  to  helping  him  and  others.  The  best  to  you  and  yours 
during  these  hard  times,  Gary. 

Peace, 

Debbie 


Sub j : Emergency  Letter  of  Support  Needed 
From:  the  Standing  Deer  Defense  Committee 
Barbara  Fortier,  Coordinator 
bdyingswan@aol . com 

http : //standingdeer . homepage . com/ index.html 
POB  262,  Villa  Rica,  GA  30180-0262 

Dear  Friends  & Supporters  of  SDDC: 

Please  help  David  Antelope  by  writing  a letter  of  support  on  his  behalf. 
David  is  a Lakota  Native  American  from  North  Dakota  who  is  suicidal  & 
suffering  greatly  at  the  hands  of  the  prison  authorities.  He  has  been 
going  too  long  without  his  very  much  needed  mental  health  care.  His 
serious  present  situation  is  described  next,  a background  w / more  details 


follows  & a sample  letter  is  provided  at  the  bottom  for  your  convenience. 
Thank  you  for  your  needed  support. 

Present  Situation: 

Re:  David  Antelope  #07408-059 
Federal  Correctional  Institution 
POB  724 

Edgefield,  SC  29824 

On  1-16-01  David  was  called  to  Dr.  Slater's  office  of  the  Psychology 
Department,  FCI  regarding  another  matter.  While  there  David  stated  to  Dr. 
Slater  that  his  left  ear  was  bleeding,  still  ringing  & he  was  hearing 
things;  the  left  side  of  his  head  felt  "empty",  the  right  side  of  his  head 
felt  numb  & he  was  continuing  to  experience  shakes  in  his  head  & body,  & 
loss  of  appetite.  He  reported  to  Dr.  Slater  that  he  had  had  a recent 
seizure  resulting  in  black  & blue  bruises  on  his  face  when  he  fell  & hit 
his  face  against  the  toilet.  He  told  him  that  for  3-weeks  he  has  been 
having  severe  chest  pains  & was  continuing  to  suffer  with  these  pains  & 
suicidal  moods.  David  told  Dr.  Slater  that  his  cell  mate  & another 
prisoner  were  very  concerned  about  his  chest  pains  & notified  the  C.O.  Ms. 
Berry  about  the  pains,  his  seizure  & that  he  could  not  either  sit  up  or 
get  out  of  bed.  She  had  him  escorted  to  the  lieutenant's  office  being  only 
questioned  about  his  face  bruises.  He  received  no  X-rays  or  medical 
attention.  After  David  reported  all  of  this  to  Dr.  Slater,  Dr.  Slater 
ignored  David's  bleeding  ear  & sent  him  back  to  his  cell,  doing  nothing  to 
help  him  get  any  medical  care. 

Background : 

On  11-17-67  at  age  16  David  tried  to  commit  suicide  by  placing  a . 22 
Magnum  under  his  chin.  He  didn't  suffer  any  brain  trauma  but  his  attempt 
resulted  in  injuries  to  his  submandibular  region,  tongue,  palate, 
nasopharynx  & base  of  nose.  He  was  hospitalized  for  a prolonged  period  of 
time  & afterwards  continued  to  suffer  from  alcoholism  & suicidal 
tendencies . 

After  he  was  arrested  by  the  tribal  police  he  was  placed  at  the  Brown 
County  Hail  in  a tiny  cell  containing  no  bed,  no  blankets,  no  bathroom,  & 
no  access  to  shower,  emergency  button,  or  phone.  He  was  handcuffed  behind 
his  back  & severely  beaten  which  caused  head  injuries. 

Later  Missouri  US  Federal  Medical  Center  initiated  a CAT  scan  of  his 
brain  showing  evidence  of  right  frontal  hypodensity,  severe  cerebralataxia 
w / diminished  cognition,  functioning  at  72  borderline  IQ  at  the  low 
average  range  of  intellectual  abilities.  They  found  him  suffering  from 
anxiety,  dysphoria  & TMJ  syndrome,  seizure,  adjustment,  mood  & adult 
antisocial  personality  disorders.  They  noted  that  he  hears  voices, 
hallucinates,  is  depressed  & suicidal. 

Because  of  his  medical  record  US  District  Court  Judge  Charles  Kormann 
had  sentenced  David  to  the  Mayo  Clinic  at  Rochester,  MN  so  that  he  could 
receive  the  proper  mental  health  services  but  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  (BOP) 
ignored  this  sentencing  & sent  him  to  Leavenworth  instead.  Rather  than 
being  placed  in  an  area  where  he  could  receive  mental  health  care  he  was 
placed  in  mainstream  population.  A violent  incident  occurred  resulting  in 
more  injury  to  the  brain.  X-rays  were  ordered  but  ignored  & he  was  locked 
up  at  segregation  unit  instead  without  any  proper  disability  care  from  12- 
2-99  --  6-15-00. 

During  this  time,  January  2000,  Leavenworth's  medical  staff  doubled  his 
previously  prescribed  Depakote  to  500mg  2X  daily.  This  over-dosage  of 
1000mg  continued  at  his  present  location  at  Edgefield,  causing  him  to 
stagger  around,  run  into  doors,  fall  asleep  outside  in  the  recreation  yard 
during  work  & experience  dark  moods. 

On  3-20-00  (&  a few  times  after  that)  David  had  filled  out  a medical 
request  form  asking  for  a brain  tumor  examination-evaluation.  He  reported 
loud  crashing  sounds  in  his  head,  cracking  in  his  neck,  nonstop  ringing  in 
his  ears,  loud  clicking  in  TMJ  area,  daily  pains,  stress,  dizziness,  shaky 
hands  & legs,  blackouts,  & a flashing  blue  spot  in  his  periphery.  All 
requests  went  w/out  any  response. 


August  2000  at  Edgefield  David  refused  to  continue  to  take  the  1000mg 
over-dosage  of  Depakote.  The  medical  staff  threatened  him  to  either  sign 
the  medical  refusal  form  or  get  locked  up  at  segregation.  Against  previous 
medical  exempts  of  no  stairs  & no  heights,  he  was  ordered  to  a 2nd  floor 
cell  w/  a non-Native  prisoner.  His  written  requests  to  move  to  another 
cell  were  ignored.  All  of  his  sick  call  requests  have  been  ignored  or 
denied . 

SAMPLE  LETTER: 

Dr.  Serrano,  MD,  Clinical  Director 
Federal  Correctional  Institution, 

POB  724 

Edgefield,  SC  29824 

Re:  Transfer  Request  to  Mayo  Clinic  for  David  Antelope  #07408-059 
Dear  Dr.  Serrano: 

US  District  Court  Judge  Charles  Kormann  had  sentenced  Mr.  Antelope  to  the 
Mayo  Clinic  but  the  BOP  had  ignored  this  court  order  and  sent  him  to 
Leavenworth  instead.  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  David  Antelope  is 
still  not  receiving  the  proper  mental  heath  care  there  at  your  facility. 

From  the  information  I have  received  I believe  that  Mr.  Antelope  is  in 
danger  of  his  life.  His  many  requests  for  medical  attention  are  purposely 
being  ignored.  Please  exempt  him  from  any  work  detail  because  his  seizures 
are  not  controllable  and  he  is  going  medically  unobserved. 

It  is  stated  in  his  medical  record  that  he  is  suicidal.  I am  asking  that 
he  be  transferred  to  the  Mayo  Clinic  immediately  where  his  mental  health 
needs  can  be  appropriately  addressed. 

Sincerely, 

CC:  Warden  Dan  L.  Dove 
Federal  Correctional  Institution 
POB  724 

Edgefield,  SC  29824 
BOP 

320  1st  St.  NW 
Washington,  DC  20534 

SDDC 
POB  262 

Villa  Rica,  GA  30180-0262 

David  Antelope  #07408-059 
Federal  Correctional  Institution 
POB  724 

Edgefield,  SC  29824 

*Note:  to  get  doctor's,  warden's  & BOP's  attention  write  in  red  on 
their  envelopes 

"Re:  Abused  Native  American  Medically  Disabled  Prisoner" 


Chief  Rainwater's  Plea 

from  Standing  Deer  Defense  Committee 
Barbara  Fortier,  Coordinator 
bdyingswan@aol . com 

http : //standingdeer . homepage . com/ index.html 
POB  262,  Villa  Rica,  GA  30180-0262 

Greetings ! 

I am  a member  of  the  Louisiana  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians,  who  was  tribal 


chairman.  I am  a prisoner  here  at  David  Wade  Correctional  Center  who  is 
being  denied  my  religious  practice.  I am  a spiritual  leader  of  the  Native 
American  Indian  religion  who  was  forced  several  years  ago  to  file  into  the 
federal  courts  to  be  allowed  to  practice  the  Native  traditional  religion 
while  being  held  in  the  Louisiana  Dept  of  Corrections. 

I am  once  again  being  retaliated  against  by  prison  officials  for  my 
efforts  to  practice  my  religion.  They  have  bogusly  placed  me  in  the 
cell  blocks,  taken  35  days  goodtime,  28  days  confinement,  loss  of  my  prison 
job,  not  allowed  to  attend  the  educational  program.  When  I was  transferred 
to  this  prison  camp  in  May  of  2000  no  other  inmates  here  were  allowed  to 
practice  the  traditional  Indian  religion,  the  prison  administration  here 
moved  to  legally  cover  theirselves  at  the  time  to  allow  me  to  practice  the 
Native  religion  in  the  most  restricted  means.  There  were  other  inmates  who 
wanted  to  take  part  in  the  Native  religion  with  me  & they  had  to  go  to  the 
chaplain  here  to  be  approved  and  placed  on  a list.  The  chaplain  here  has 
sought  to  discourage  some  who  want  to  him  to  be  approved  as  the  chaplain 
strongly  disapproves  of  the  Native  religion  practice  because  of  his 
personal  Christian  beliefs. 

Chaplain  M.  Ray  Anderson  has  racial  and  religious  hatred  towards  others 
who  are  non-Christian.  I have  been  bogusly  wrote  up  by  Asst.  Warden 
Goodwin  & I have  wrote  to  head  Warden  Kelly  Ward  in  an  effort  to  clear 
matters  here  up,  but  he  refuses  to  even  respond  back  to  me. 

Such  religious  hatred  that  I am  experiencing  here  with  the  Louisiana 
Dept  of  Corrections  needs  to  be  condemned. 

I pray  for  your  support,  as  I am  a member  of  a number  of  Native  American 
Indian  religious  organizations  across  the  USA  & in  contact  w/  many  others 
world  over. 

I have  wrote  to  the  Church  of  Christ  to  bring  attention  to  him  of 
Chaplain  Anderson  as  being  a member  of  their  organization. 

I ask  for  your  support  that  letters  be  sent  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
organization  condemning  Chaplain  Anderson  & letters  be  sent  to  Gov.  Foster, 
Sec  of  Dept  of  Corrections  Richard  Stalder,  Warden  Kelly  Ward  & Chaplain 
Anderson . 

These  people  here  profess  to  be  Christians  forcefully  cut  my  hair  that 
was  below  my  belt  line.  They  cuffed  my  hands  behind  my  back,  shackled  my 
feel  & shaved  my  head,  as  I did  not  resist  as  they  wanted  me  to.  I was 
physically  sick  for  2 weeks  because  of  being  spiritually  castrated  by 
these  people,  as  I am  a Shaman  of  the  traditional  Native  American  Indian 
religion,  as  my  grandfather  was  a Choctaw  Indian  medicine  man  (Shaman). 

Now  these  people  have  placed  me  in  a 6X8  cell  & are  denying  me  the  right 
to  practice  my  religion  in  the  least  of  ways. 

I pray  for  your  support  that  I might  gain  the  right  to  once  again  be 
able  to  practice  my  religion,  even  while  being  here  in  prison.  I will  be 
waiting  for  your  response  & hopefully  you  will  receive  this  letter.  Please 
let  me  know  if  you  do.  Thank  you  for  your  time  & assistance. 

Chief  Larry  Rainwater  #77590 
DWCC,  N-2,  C-16 
670  Bell  Hill  Rd . 

Homer,  LA  71040 

SAMPLE  LETTER: 

Chaplain  M.  Ray  Anderson 
DWCC 

670  Bell  Hill  Rd . 

Homer,  Louisiana  71040 

Re:  Chief  Larry  Rainwater  # 77590  & Native  Religious  Rights 
Dear  Chaplain  Anderson: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  Chief  Larry  Rainwater  is  being  denied  his 
Native  religious  rights.  Your  job  as  prison  chaplain  is  to  offer  spiritual 
comfort  for  all  prisoners;  not  to  convert  non-Christians  or  to  deny  non- 
Christian  religious  practice. 


Besides  asking  you  that  Native  prisoner's  religious  rights  be  respected 
and  allowed,  I must  remind  you  that  according  to  the  "Religious  Land  Use 
and  Institutionalized  Persons  Act  of  2000"  / "SEC  3.  Protection  of 
Religious  Exercise  of  Institutionalized  Persons"  enacted  by  106th  Congress 
and  signed  by  President  Clinton  on  9-25-00,  it  is  against  the  law  to 
forbid  a prisoner  his  religious  practice.  It  states,  "No  government  shall 
impose  a substantial  burden  on  the  religious  exercise  of  a person  residing 
in  or  confined  to  an  institution." 

I am  also  asking  you  to  encourage  Warden  Ward  to  restore  Chief  Rainwater's 
former  prison  housing,  prison  job,  educational  program  and  his  35  days  of 
good  time  that  were  taken  away  because  of  his  efforts  to  gain  his 
religious  right  to  pray. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  regarding  this  shocking  criminal  act  of 
stealing  a Native  prisoner  his  religion. 

Sincerely, 

CC: 

Warden  Kelly  Ward  / DWCC,  670  Bell  Hill  Rd.,  Homer,  LA  71040 

Gov.  Mike  Foster  / Governor's  Mansion,  1001  Capitol  Access  Rd.,  Baton 

Rouge,  LA  70802 

Sec  of  Dept  of  Corrections  Richard  Stalder  / 504  Mayflower,  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  70802 

SDDC  / POB  262,  Villa  Rica,  GA  30180-0262 

Chief  Larry  Rainwater  #77590  / DWCC,  N-2,  C-16,  670  Bell  Hill 
Rd., Homer,  LA  71040 

*Note:  the  address  to  the  Church  of  Christ  that  Chief  Rainwater  provided 
me  is  a church  that  does  not  know  Chaplain  Anderson  as  a member.  I do  not 
know  at  this  time  whether  this  means  that  Chaplain's  credentials  are 
suspicious  or  Chief  Rainwater  didn't  get  the  correct  information.  However, 
I did  write  to  the  address  & am  requesting  that  the  Church  of  Christ  offer 
a letter  of  support  anyway. 

Thank  you,  SDDC  Friends,  for  your  support. 


Date:  Tue,  23  Ian  2001  01:35:52  -0800  (PST) 

From:  orion-c@webtv.net 

Sub j : Letter  Of  Support  Required 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@egroups . com> 

Native  American  Prisoner  Support:  Urgent  Actions/News 

Name: 

Letter  of  Support  Required  for 

John  C.  Borgsted,  Bill  Clements  Unit,  Texas 

Date:  Monday,  January  22,  2001Urgent  Action: 

John  C.  Borgsted  #837915, 

Clements  High  Security  Unit, 

9601  Spur  591, 

Amarillo,  TX  79107-9606. 

Letter  dated  12  January  2001: 

I write  this  letter  to  you  and  my  fellow  Native  Americans  in  reference 
to  the  oppression  that  I face  daily  as  a Native  American  inmate  in 
T.D.C. J. -I.D.  For  everyone  who  reads  this,  I request  that  you  write  a 
letter  on  my  behalf  to  the  address  I have  enclosed. 

Currently,  I am  confined  to  the  Clements  High  Security  Unit,  also  known 
as  Super  Seg.,  where  I am  locked  in  my  cell  24  hours  a day,  7 days  a 
week.  On  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Fri.,  I am  supposed  to  receive  one  hour  of 
recreation,  but  I am  often  denied  because  of  my  long  hair.  There  are 
many  times  I am  persecuted  against  for  being  Native  American,  when  I 


reply  that  it  is  the  reason  I grow  my  hair  out.  There  are  comments  made 
about  my  beliefs  that  are  better  left  unsaid. 

I am  severely  underweight  and  that  is  a direct  result  of  the  meals  I 
often  miss  for  expressing  my  Native  American  beliefs.  I have  filed 
numerous  grievances  on  these  openly  discriminatory  acts  of  correctional 
officers,  but  they  often  go  unanswered  or  are  slightly  treated. 

There  have  been  three  instances  in  which  I have  been  attacked  by 
officers  and  the  prison  administration  refuses  to  move  me  off  the  unit, 
despite  my  continuous  complaints  against  staff. 

I ask  that  my  Native  American  Brothers  and  Sisters  file  a complaint  by 
writing  to  the  following  address: 

T.D.C.D.  -I.D.  Ombudsman,  P.0.  Box  99,  Huntsville,  TX  77342,  phone: 
409-294-6791,  fax:409-294-6325. 

Any  of  these  actions,  or  a combination  of  the  above,  would  be  extremely 
helpful  to  your  Native  American  Brother. 

Letter  of  27  November  2000: 

Well,  I really  don't  like  to  ask  my  Native  folks  for  help,  because  I 
know  you  all  got  a lot  to  do,  but  I've  done  everything  I can. 

Now  I'm  counting  on  your  help  because  my  life  is  in  danger  here  by  three 
officers  named:  Dason  W.  lones,  lames  R.  Smith,  and  Captain  Bobby  W, 
Stubblefield . 

I was  jumped  on  by  Officer  Smith  on  the  Connally  Unit,  but  he  has  now 
moved  to  this  unit.  I was  set-up  by  Stubblefield  when  my  door  was 
rolled,  I was  gassed,  had  everything  taken  from  me,  and  was  left 
butt-naked  in  a cell.  Officer  lones  jumped  on  me  in  handcuffs.  Now  all 
three  officers  are  over  here  on  this  new  "high  security",  and  their 
homeboys  are  jacking  me  for  my  food,  clothes,  etc. 

If  you  could  send  out  a letter  to  everyone  in  the  Native  Circles  and 
anyone  that  will  help,  they  could  write  to  the  Ombudsman  Administration 
Office  (listed  above). 

Please  send  letters  of  inquiry/complaint  to  them,  and  if  you  show  your 
support  and  strength  in  doing  this,  they  may  move  me  off  this  unit. 

If  you  write  letter  to  prison  officials,  the  Ombudsman,  etc.  make  sure 
to  copy  the  prisoner  as  well. 


To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER 


New!  Native  American  Prisoners'  Penpal  Network: 

http: //members .tripod . com/~foltz . k/ pages/ atlantahome . html 

Right  now,  it  contains  applications  submitted  by  native  inmates  of  the  USP 

Atlanta  federal  prison  with  the  high  hopes  of  obtaining  pen  pals  and 

communication  with  the  outside  world.  Most,  if  not  all,  these  men,  are 

incarcerated  very  far  from  home,  isolated,  and  away  from  their  families 

and  contact. 

Remember,  when  contacting  an  inmate,  if  you  want  to  send  something  to  them 
make  sure  ahead  of  time  what  can  and  cannot  be  sent.  Items  such  as  money, 
stamps,  tobacco,  sage,  etc.  cannot.  Some  items  have  to  be  designated  for 
group  use  rather  than  individual,  so  please  be  sure  to  check  ahead  of  time 
Keep  them  in  your  prayers  and  let  them  know  they  are  NOT  forgotten, 
lanet  Smith 

Yufala  Star  Clan  of  the  Muskogee  Creek 
Owlstar  Trading  Post  --  www.owlstar.com 


Please  especially  remember  Leonard. 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Dear  lanet, 

Eddie  Hatcher  was  moved  from  Central  Prison  in  North  Carolina  to  a county 
jail.  His  new  address  is: 

Eddie  Hatcher,  Robeson  County  3ail,122  Legend  Road,  Lumberton,  NC  28358. 


Thanks, 

Marsha  Shaiman 

On  Indian  Land,  PO  Box  2104,  Seattle  WA  98111 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Sun,  14  Ian  2001  21:39:52  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Sub j : CARLISLE'S  INDIAN  HELPER:  FRIDAY,  3ANUARY  13,  1888 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  CARLISLE,  PA. 
FRIDAY,  3ANUARY  13,  1888  NO.  22 


HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY. 

At  the  request  of  a Chicago  lady,  we  repeat  the  following  poem 
published  in  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  last  Dune: 

Are  you  almost  disgusted 
With  life,  little  man? 

I will  tell  you  a wonderful  trick 
That  will  bring  you  contentment 
If  anything  can  - 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick; 

Do  something  for  somebody,  quick! 

Are  you  awfully  tired 
With  play,  little  girl? 

Weary,  discouraged  and  sick? 

I'll  tell  you  the  loveliest 
Game  in  the  world  - 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick; 

Do  something  for  somebody,  quick! 

Though  it  rains  like  the  rain 
Of  the  flood,  little  man. 

And  the  clouds  are  forbidding  and  thick. 

You  can  make  the  sun  shine 
In  your  soul,  little  man  - 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick; 

Do  something  for  somebody,  quick! 

Though  the  skies  are  like  brass 
Overhead,  little  girl. 

And  the  walk  like  a well-heated  brick. 

And  are  earthly  affairs 
In  a terrible  whirl? 

Do  something  for  somebody,  quick. 

Do  something  for  somebody,  quick! 


AN  INTERESTING  LETTER  ABOUT  SOME  OF  OUR  RETURNED  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


CHEYENNE  AND  ARAPAHOE  AGENCY,  DARLINGTON,  IND.  TER.,  Ian.  4,  1857. 
DEAR  MAN -ON -THE -BAND -STAND:  I think  the  last  time  I wrote  to  you  I 
stated  that  Oscar  Bull  Bear  belonged  to  the  scouts.  That  was  a mistake 


which  I should  have  corrected  before  this.  It  was  his  brother  who 
joined  the  scouts.  Oscar  is  now  working  for  the  Agent,  as  a herder.  He 
is  spoken  very  highly  of  for  his  faithful  and  efficient  work. 

Today  I was  in  the  trader's  store,  when  Minnie  Yellowbear  came  in  and 
laid  a check  for  $90  on  the  counter  and  asked  to  have  it  cashed. 

It  was  her  pay  for  three  months'  work  as  laundress  at  the  Arapahoe 
school . 

Minne  was  dressed  plainly  but  neatly. 

She  told  me  she  liked  her  laundry  work  as  laundress  at  the  Arapahoe 
school . 

Minnie  is  taking  the  right  course  to  help  civilize  her  people. 

She  is  helping  herself  in  a civilized  way  and  is  supporting  herself 
and  setting  a good  example. 

William  Fletcher  sticks  to  his  citizens'  clothes,  his  English  and  his 
soap. 

Thomas  Carlisle  has  bought  himself  a mule  team  and  is  hauling 
freight.  I met  him  a short  time  ago  on  the  road  and  though  he  was  a 
white  freighter  until  I came  quite  close  to  him. 

Hesse  Bent  is  issue  clerk  in  the  commissary  and  is  a faithful  hand. 

His  wife  dresses  neatly  in  citizen's  dress. 

Henry  North  has  cut  40  logs  for  a house  in  the  last  four  months. 

There  is  no  trace  of  Indian  about  Grant  Left  Hand's  dress,  and  he 
converses  intelligently  in  English. 

Those  very  few  returned  Carlisle  pupils  who  pull  out  their  eye  brows 
and  dress  in  the  blankets  and  full  Indian  costume  should  remember  that 
their  conduct  does  not  so  much  reflect  discredit  upon  the  Carlisle 
school  as  it  advertises  their  own  lack  of  good  sense. 

This  fact  is  recognized  by  Indians  and  white  people  alike. 

Yours,  etc., 

H.H.  SEGER. 


Wisdom  does  not  show  itself  as  much  in  percept  as  in  life,  in  a 
firmness  of  mind  and  a mastery  of  appetite. 


The  loss  of  purity,  the  loss  of  simplicity,  the  loss  of  honesty  are 
real  losses;  but  they  befall  us  only  by  our  own  consent. 


Use  Time  well,  and  you  will  get  from  his  hand  more  than  he  will  take 
from  yours. 


(P  2) 

68  The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 

(Five  cents  extra  for  every  change  of  address 
after  once  in  the  galley.) 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class 
mail  matter. 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 

EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


"With  a great  many  people  morality  means  merely  a fear  of  being  found 
out . " 


"Let  amusement  fill  up  the  chinks  of  your  existence,  but  not  the 
greatest  spaces  thereof." 


"The  shame  that  arises  from  praise  which  we  do  not  deserve  often  makes 
us  do  things  we  should  never  otherwise  have  attempted." 


How  many  postage  stamps  will  it  take  to  weigh  11  1/2  tons?  When  you 
can  answer  this  you  will  know  how  many  stamps  were  sold  in  the  New  York 
City  Post  Office  for  the  year  1887. 


We  can't  be  too  careful  in  going  out  of  a warm  shop  into  the  cold 
air.  Always  think  this  way,  "If  I am  too  lazy  to  put  on  my  coat,  I may 
take  a heavy  cold  and  never  get  over  it." 


It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  Nellie  Carey  likes  her  new  place  in  the 
country.  Nellie  is  a grown  woman  now,  and  has  taken  upon  herself  to 
provide  her  own  living,  independent  of  Carlisle  or  the  Apache  tribe.  We 
wish  her  every  success.  In  a recent  letter  she  shows  great  sympathy  for 
her  friend,  the  Man-on-the-band-stand . "I  pity  the  old  man,"  she  says. 
"It  is  a wonder  that  he  doesn't  freeze.  I guess  lack  Frost  gets  hold  of 
his  nose  and  toes.  I wish  I could  knit  him  a pair  of  slippers,  but  I am 
afraid  it  would  take  all  the  yarn  in  Carlisle  to  make  him  slippers, 
besides  I do  not  know  what  number  he  wears.  It  might  be  No.  10  or  20. 

He  is  so  big  and  wise  he  knows  everything  that  is  going  on.  I wonder  if 
anybody  remembered  the  poor  old  soul  this  Christmas.  He  is  always  left 
out  of  everything.  It  seems  that  nobody  cares  for  him,  except  Mrs. 
M.O.T.B.S.  Oh,  I mean  his  chief  clerk,  excuse  me." 

When  a book  is  returned  to  the  library  and  another  pupil  immediately 
asks  for  the  same  it  shows  that  the  book  has  been  read  and  talked 
about.  That  is  right!  The  more  we  talk  about  what  we  read,  the  better 
it  is  for  us. 


If  one  hasn't  time  to  read  all  of  a newspaper,  take  the  best  page 
first.  That  is  the  editorial  page.  There  you  will  find  the  best 
thought  upon  all  leading  subjects  of  the  day.  Intelligent  readers  read 
the  editorial  page  first.  If  you  find  the  language  hard  to  understand 
keep  at  it!  It  will  come  easy  by-and-by. 


A hundred  and  more  of  our  boys  and  girls  who  received  the  INDIAN 
HELPER  last  year  as  a Christmas  present,  will  this  week  be  dropped  from 
the  list.  We  think  some  of  them  have  money  now,  and  can  subscribe  for 
themselves.  It  would  make  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  smile  if  they  had. 


Luke  Phillips  is  no  more.  On  Monday  morning  at  six  o-clock,  after  an 
illness  of  several  months  the  latter  part  of  which  time  he  was  confined 
to  the  hospital,  Luke  quietly  passed  from  this  to  his  eternal  home. 

Many  are  his  friends  among  our  pupils  who  mourn  the  death  of  their 
beloved  companion.  His  teachers  and  friends  outside  of  his  own  race, 
who  knew  him  but  to  love  him  will  grieve  unspeakably  at  the  sad  news. 

We  haven't  space  in  our  small  paper  to  give  a full  account  of  the  noble 
life  and  example  of  this  excellent  young  man  now  gone  from  us,  but  an 
interesting  article  will  be  found  in  the  January  "Morning  Star"  setting 
forth  his  beautiful  character. 


The  Man-on-the-band-stand  pricked  up  his  ears  when  he  heard  strains  of 
music  on  Friday  evening.  Then  looking  toward  the  sewing  room  and  seeing 
a bright  light  shining  through  the  windows,  he  stepped  over  to  see  what 
might  be  going  on. 

"Ah!"  thought  he,  as  he  went  up  the  stairs,  "Our  Band,  their  young 
lady  friends  must  be  a happy  set,"  for  he  heard  peals,  not  of  music,  but 
of  laughter  before  he  reached  the  door.  He  stole  in  so  quietly,  that  no 
one  saw  or  heard  him  and  from  his  corner  watched  the  merry  games  go  on, 
and  heard  the  jokes,  and  saw  the  tricks.  Then  a mysterious  white 
curtain  was  drawn  aside,  showing  a table  covered  with  such  cakes  and 
ice-cream,  not  to  mention  oranges,  apples,  nuts  and  candy.  The  old  man 
was  pleased  to  notice  the  polite  behaviour  of  both  girls  and  boys;  and 
that  they  could  have  a real  'good'  time  without  being  rude  and 
boisterous . 
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Booh ! 

Cold  weather! 


The  New  Englanders  say,  "Good! 


The  office  hall  has  new  oil-cloth  and  stair  carpet. 


The  carpenter  boys  are  busy  setting  up  the  bath  room  in  the  large 
boys'  quarters. 


The  other  shops  had  better  watch  out,  the  harness  shop  is  coming  out 
ahead  in  "good  order." 


The  second  piece  of  music  by  the  band  Saturday  night  was  the  best  they 
have  given  us  for  many  weeks. 


Over  50  books  were  taken  out  of  the  boys'  library  the  past  week.  We 
hope  the  boys  do  not  skim.  Read  carefully! 


Dr.  Childs,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  has  sent  several  papers  to  the  Boys' 
Reading  Room,  for  which  they  return  sincere  thanks. 


A very  interesting  description  of  Christmas  among  the  Indians  at  Seger 
Colony,  Indian  Territory,  will  be  given  in  the  January  "Morning  Star." 


Oh,  but  Comanche  does  like  to  be  harnessed  to  a nice  cutter,  and 
driven  swiftly  over  the  snow.  He  is  a beautiful  horse  and  we  believe  he 
knows  it. 


Some  of  the  boys  keep  well  posted  on  what  is  going  on  at  Washington, 
and  on  the  current  events  of  the  day.  We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  of 
all  the  boys. 


The  boys  have  been  busy  pumping  out  the  first  water  from  the  new 
cistern.  It  will  now  be  closed  up  and  the  winter  water  collected  for 
drinking  purposes  next  summer. 


Capt.  and  Mrs.  Pratt,  Dr.  Given,  Mr.  Campbell,  Misses  Patterson  and 
Burgess  attended  the  grand  symposium  given  at  the  Florence  House, 
Tuesday  night,  by  the  Cumberland  County  Medical  Society. 


Mr.  Allison,  the  great  car  man  of  Philadelphia,  President  McCauley  of 
Dickinson  and  a number  of  the  college  professors  were  out  on  Saturday  to 
witness  the  boys'  gymnastic  drill  in  the  new  gymnasium. 


On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  William  Tyndall,  Daniel  Webster,  and 
Not-afraid-of-Pawnee,  visiting  chiefs  from  the  Omaha  tribe  in  Nebraska, 
called  at  the  printing  office.  They  left  for  the  west  on  the  Thursday 
morning  train. 

Public  debate  tonight? 


Are  you  going  to  the  lecture  tonight? 


Exhibition  next  Monday  night  instead  of  tonight. 


That  is  a good  place  to  slide  - over  by  the  flag-staff. 


The  new  and  larger  air-pump  works  finely.  The  Philosophy  Class  are 
having  interesting  experiments. 


Several  able  articles  from  the  pen  of  Frances  C.  Sparhawk  will  be 
printed  in  the  January  "Morning  Star." 


Mr.  Thompson  says  the  thermometer  is  12  pounds  above  zero.  You  may 
know  he  attends  to  the  steam-heat. 


The  study  of  history  broadens  the  mind,  makes  the  pupil  more 
intelligent  and  helps  in  gaining  a knowledge  of  English,  so  we  are  glad 
when  we  hear  of  the  "perfect"  recitations  of  a class  in  Primary  History. 


"Use  some  of  the  words  from  your  spelling  lessons  in  your  letters"  was 
suggested  by  one  of  the  teachers.  So  a little  boy  wrote  to  his  sister, 
"When  I received  your  present,  I had  a strange  'sensation'  for  I had  not 
sent  one  to  you." 


On  Monday  afternoon  Henry  Kendall  left  us  for  his  place  of  study  in 
the  preparatory  school  of  Rutger's  College,  N.D.  Although  the  week  at 
home  was  a pleasant  one,  when  the  time  came  to  go  Henry  was  ready  to 
return  to  settled  duties. 


That  was  a 'polite'  Apache  boy  who  offered  his  arm  to  a stout  lady, 
timidly  trying  to  make  her  way  over  the  icy  walks  the  other  morning  to 
her  place  of  work.  Don't  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  offer  your  arm  to 
'any'  lady,  if  you  see  her  in  trouble  and  you  know  you  can  help  her. 


Deputy  Sheriff  Spencer,  of  Carlisle,  and  friend,  called  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Spencer  thinks  our  printing  office  has  grown  considerably  since  we 
occupied  one  of  the  little  back  rooms  in  teachers'  row  five  or  six  years 
ago  where  he  played  foreman  over  the  work  of  the  then  two  printers. 


Ella  Manchief,  one  of  the  little  Pawnee  girls  who  was  transferred  from 
Carlisle  to  the  Lincoln  Institution,  Phila.,  several  years  ago,  sent  her 
picture,  this  week,  to  a relative  here.  Her  acquaintances  are  surprised 
at  the  bigness  of  their  once  little  friend,  but  greatly  pleased  at  her 
well  and  strong  appearance. 
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A LETTER  FROM  THE  WEST. 


PINE  RIDGE  AGENCY,  DAK., 

DEC.  27,  1887. 

MR.  MAN-ON-THE-BAND-STAND:  DEAR  SIR: 

Perhaps  pour  Carlisle  friends  would  be  glad  to  hear  how  we  are  getting 
along  and  how  pleasantly  we  are  spending  the  holidays  here,  so  I thought 
I would  write  to  you  and  will  state  that  about  all  of  the  returned 
Carlisle  students  are  well  and  most  of  them  are  doing  the  best  they  know 
how  and  try  to  behave  well.  I am  not  only  speaking  of  the  Carlisle 
students  but  also  other  children,  those  who  returned  from  the  Eastern 
schools  and  the  children  of  this  agency  boarding  school.  Quite  a number 
of  them  are  working  at  the  agency  and  are  doing  as  well  as  any  Eastern 
returned  pupils.  Clarence  T.  Stars  [Three  Stars]  is  still  employed  at 
the  boarding  school.  Edgar  Fire  Thunder  is  still  working  on  his  trade 
of  blacksmithing.  Mack  Kutepi  is  at  his  trade  of  harnessmaking,  he  has 
much  repairing  to  do  every  day.  Frank  Twiss  is  working  at  his  trade 
yet.  Robert  A.  Horse  [American  Horse]  is  working  at  the  carpenter's 
trade,  but  it  seems  that  he  does  not  like  the  trade  at  all.  Wallace  C. 
Shield  [Charging  Shield]  is  also  working  for  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Cook. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  the  Episcopal  Church  was  decorated  with  all  kinds 
of  grain,  vegetables,  fruits  and  evergreens.  The  grain  and  vegetables 
were  intended  to  help  the  poor,  two  or  three  boxes  of  these  things  were 
sent  to  a poor  white  man  who  is  living  on  the  road  between  here  and 
Rushville. 

Pine  Ridge  was  favored  with  delightful  weather  for  her  observation  of 
Christmas,  day  before  yesterday.  There  was  very  little  snow  on  the 
ground  but,  a clear  and  cloudless  sky.  There  was  a large  attendance  of 
worshippers  at  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  church  was  handsomely  decorated 
with  evergreens.  The  services  were  imposing  and  interesting.  In  the 


evening  there  was  a Christmas  tree  from  which  many  beautiful  gifts  were 
distributed  among  the  Sunday  School  children  and  the  older  grown. 

Grand  services  were  held  also  at  the  Presbyterian  chapel  and  Catholic 
school-house. 

I am  very  truly  yours, 

SUBSCRIBER. 


It  is  a ridiculous  thing  for  a man  not  to  fly  from  his  own  badness, 
which  is  indeed  possible,  but  to  fly  from  other  men's  badness,  which  is 
impossible. 


Money  you  earn  yourself  is  much  brighter  than  any  you  get  out  of  dead 
men's  bags. 

NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  LEARN. 


Socrates,  at  an  extreme  old  age,  learned  to  play  on  musical 
instruments . 

Cato,  at  eighty  years  of  age  began  to  study  the  Greek  language. 

Plutarch,  when  between  seventy  and  eighty,  commenced  to  study  Latin. 

Bocaccio  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  commenced  his  studies  in 
light  literature,  yet  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the 
Tuscan  dialect,  Dante  and  Plutarch  being  the  other  two. 

Sir  Henry  Spellman  neglected  the  sciences  in  his  youth,  but  commenced 
the  study  of  them  when  he  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age. 

After  this  time  he  became  a most  learned  antiquary  and  lawyer. 

Dr.  Johnson  applied  himself  to  the  Dutch  language  but  a few  days 
before  his  death. 

Dudovico  Nonaldeschi,  at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  own  time. 

Ogilby,  the  translator  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  was  unacquainted  with  Latin 
and  Greek  till  he  was  past  fifty. 

Franklin  did  not  commence  his  philosophical  researches  till  he  reached 
his  fiftieth  year. 

Dryden,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  commenced  the  translation  of  the 
AEneid,  his  most  pleasing  production. 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

My  4,  3,  1,  5 is  what  horses  can  easily  draw  on  a wagon. 

My  2,  3,  5 is  a kind  of  fish  that  Massachusetts  people  like. 

My  whole  is  something  that  a number  of  pupils  and  teachers  have  just 
now,  and  would  be  glad  to  sell  cheap. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  NUMERICAL  ENIGMA:  "Sleigh  Ride. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajo  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  MORNING  STAR,  the  mechanical  part  of 


which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by 
Indian  pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a 
year,  in  advance. 

Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Address,  MORNING  STAR,  CARLISLE,  PA. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  STAR  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 


Transcribed  weekly  from  the  newspaper  collections  of  the  US  Military 
History  Institute,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Carlisle,  PA.  For  more  info  see 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - Barbara  Landis 

"RE : Rustywire:  Nahgebah"  

Date:  Tue,  28  Nov  2000  15:18:17  -0000 
From:  rustywire@hotmail . com 
Sub  j : Nahgebah 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@egroups . com> 

(How  do  you  say  Nah--Gee--Bah?  The  Gee  has  a I sound) 

It  was  the  time  of  year  for  joy  and  thanksgiving,  but  Ashie  was 
concerned  about  how  to  make  payments  on  this  months  bills,  and  with 
Christmas  coming  there  was  not  enough  money  to  cover  the  rent  even, 
and  there  still  was  the  light  bill  to  go.  The  kids  were  looking 
forward  to  Christmas  but  he  thought  I wish  it  had  already  gone  by. 

He  was  far  from  home,  this  native  to  Four  Corners  and  from  time  to 
time  he  would  look  to  the  South  at  the  horizon,  beyond  that  is  where 
home  really  was,  in  the  nestle  of  red  rocks,  cedar  trees  and  dusty 
roads.  He  had  not  been  home  since  his  mother  had  suffered  a stroke 
and  the  boys,  his  three  brothers  and  him  decided  to  board  up  the 
house . 

It  was  more  than  a year  ago,  he  got  a call  that  his  mother  had  been 
found  on  the  floor  at  the  house  in  Two  Gray  Hills  and  flown  from 
Shiprock  to  Albuquerque.  He  drove  all  night  and  got  there  after  they 
had  operated  on  her  at  the  University  Hospital  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico.  He  stayed  there  with  her.  The  doctors  said  she  would  come 
out  of  the  deep  sleep  she  was  in.  He  thought  that  maybe  by  talking  to 
her,  that  she  might  know  his  voice  and  come  back. 

She  just  layed  there,  all  her  gray  hair  was  cut  off.  He  did  not 
recognize  her  with  her  hair  all  gone.  As  a boy  he  watched  her  comb 
her  hair  out,  early  in  the  morning.  She  was  careful  to  pick  up  all 
the  loose  ends  and  put  them  someplace  safe  lest  they  fall  into  the 
wrong  hands.  She  took  care  of  her  hair  and  kept  it  up  in  the  bun  all 
day,  tied  up  traditional  style.  Now  she  just  layed  her  with  no  hair 
and  did  not  move.. 

He  stayed  as  long  as  he  could  sleeping  in  his  car  in  the  parking  lot 
and  pawning  his  belt  buckle  and  some  silver  jewelry  to  get  back  home. 
His  boss  had  let  him  off  and  paid  him  for  two  extra  weeks  while  he 
was  gone,  but  since  his  job  as  a trucker  paid  no  benefits;  he  was  in 
debt  to  his  boss  and  could  not  visit  her  anymore. 

Nahgegah  was  put  in  a long  term  nursing  home  and  moved  to  Phoenix, 
his  brothers  and  he  had  decided  that  was  best,  because  the  good 
hospitals  were  down  there  They  boarded  up  the  house  and  put  away  all 
the  things  in  there,  but  they  couldn't  really  touch  the  things  in  her 
room.  They  left  it  just  like  they  had  their  father's  room. 

His  father  liked  to  put  up  pictures  of  Indians,  any  kind  of  Indian 
and  one  wall  was  a collage  of  Indian  pictures,  years  ago  when  he 
passed  away,  no  one  in  the  family  had  the  heart  to  take  them  down  and 
so  they  were  still  up  there,  along  with  his  hat,  his  drum  and  rattles. 

Anyway  he  had  chance  to  drive  a load  to  Albuquerque  just  before  the 


Holidays  and  it  would  be  extra  pay,  and  he  needed  the  money  so  he 
said  ok.  He  told  his  wife  and  she  wasn't  too  happy  about  it.  "What 
about  Christmas,  the  kids  are  expecting...  . ",  but  her  voice  trailed 
off  because  she  knew  as  well  they  needed  the  money.  She  said,  I will 
think  of  something.  He  said  I wish  I could  give  you  a better 
Christmas  than  this  but  I have  to  take  this  trip. 

It  is  a hard  thing  when  you  know  that  no  matter  what  you  do  anything 
more  than  that  to  bring  more  money  home  and  this  Christmas  was  going 
to  be  a bust.  He  touched  the  kid's  hair  as  they  slept,  it  was  early 
before  daylight  when  he  left. 

Ashie  got  to  the  truckers'  yard  and  saw  the  dispatcher,  got  his  paper 
work  and  found  a rig  with  a Cummins  diesel.  It  was  noisy  but  after  it 
warmed  up  a while  it  purred  like  a kitten.  He  looked  around  and 
thought,  looks  like  I am  the  only  one  here  today.  He  put  it  in  gear 
and  started  to  head  out. 

The  dispatcher  ran  over  to  him  and  flagged  him  down,  he  stopped.  The 
old  white  guy  could  move  pretty  good  when  he  wanted  to.  He  asked 
Ashie,  what  is  your  cell  number.  Ashie  told  him  I don't  have  a cell 
phone,  I will  have  to  call  you  when  I stop.  The  dispatcher  looked  at 
him  and  did  not  say  anything  and  he  headed  out  and  drove  South 
looking  for  the  freeway.  In  a few  hours  he  would  be  looking  for  the 
red  rocks  of  home. . . 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a new  day,  the  earth  was  new  in  many  ways  and 
the  early  light  of  dawn  was  just  beginning  to  reach  its  fingers  to 
the  west.  He  felt  his  pocket  and  the  nub  of  deerskin  that  held  yellow 
powder,  Tah-Dah-Deen,  was  small  in  it.  If  he  had  a chance  he  would 
have  to  find  some  to  refill  it.  He  thought  about  this  sunrise, 
reached  into  the  small  deerskin  pouch  and  offered  a prayer... 

From  my  chest  may  the  pollen  of  dawn  help  me  to  learn.  He  looked  to 
the  western  horizon  as  he  entered  the  freeway. . . 

From  my  back  may  the  pollen  of  yellow  evening  light  help  me  to  learn. 
As  he  shifted  gears  the  words  came. 

From  the  soles  of  my  feet  may  the  pollen  of  whirlwind  help  me  to 
learn.  He  looked  at  the  dawn  in  the  east  as  the  sky  was  pink  and  pale 
blue. 

From  the  top  of  my  head  reaching  toward  the  sky,  toward  sunlight  and 
blue  birds,  pollen  help  me  to  learn  so  that  I may  walk  and  go  this 
way  with  it.  Let  these  things  I see  help  me  to  learn  and  let  the 
pollen  of  wind  touch  my  tongue  and  guide  me  in  proper  way  I should 

go.  . . 

He  stretched  and  sat  up  and  breathed  in  the  fresh  air  of  a new  day. 
Now  restored  to  youth  a little  I can  go  about  this  day,  pollen  help 
me  to  learn  how  to  walk  in  beauty  this  day.  He  repeated  it  again  as 
he  drove  down  the  highway. 

Old  lady  Nahgebah  was  her  name,  she  came  into  the  extended  care 
nursing  home  in  Phoenix.  She  was  on  Medicare,  long  term  and  she 
became  known  as  the  Old  Navajo  woman  in  bed  6B. 

They  had  gone  to  Gallup  and  eaten  at  the  All  You  Can  Eat  Chinese 
Place  by  the  Old  WalMart  she  didn't  feel  too  good  and  thought  it  was 
just  a long  day.  When  she  got  home,  she  put  her  things  away  and  went 
to  the  door  to  take  a look  at  the  sheep.  Her  youngest  son  had  left  to 
go  to  Newcomb.  She  felt  strange  and  then  she  fell  to  the  floor. 

It  was  a strange  place,  half  in  shadows  and  half  twilight.  In  the 
distance  she  could  see  movement  but  could  not  reach  there,  she  was  on 
a mountain  and  they  were  across  the  valley  and  did  not  see  her.  Who 
were  these  people  she  tried  to  talk  to  them  but  they  would  look  at 
her  and  say  nothing.  She  watched  them  and  some  of  the  looked  like 
monsters . . . 

Ashie  drove  through  the  mountains  driving  South,  the  roads  were  full 
of  families  headed  to  visit,  some  had  Christmas  presents  in  the  back 
windows  and  the  kids  would  stick  their  arms  out  the  windows  and  pump 

them  up  and  down.  He  would  reach  for  the  string  and  the  long  sound  of 

a diesel  horn  would  bellow  out  and  they  would  wave.  All  he  could 
think  about  were  his  kids  at  home,  who  were  just  now  waking  up  and 

finding  him  gone.  There  were  going  to  check  the  tree  for  new  presents 


but  there  was  just  one  for  each  and  then  they  would  go  to  the  kitchen 
for  cereal. 

It  was  a play,  it  looked  like  from  where  Nahgebah  stood,  she  say  a 
giant  talking  to  a woman,  and  while  she  was  out  gathering  plant  food 
from  country  that  looked  like  Lukachukai,  a broad  valley  with  a 
mountain  rising  up  to  the  East,  she  wandered  at  the  foot  of  it  and 
gathered,  drop  seed  plants  for  soup.  The  monster  came  and  she  hid  and 
the  monster  went  by  her  and  traveled  on.  Her  shape  changed  and  she 
moved  and  there  she  found  a place  and  dwelt  in  it. 

After  a time  the  one  who  calls  himself  the  Sun  went  into  her  place, 
he  was  there  a long  time  and  then  he  left.  This  woman  came  out  and 
then  found  a place  with  dripping  water  and  layed  under  it.  When  she 
did  this  she  could  see  this  was  Changing  Woman. 

She  was  witnessing  the  conception  of  the  twins,  the  father  came  and 
she  conceived  them.  It  was  to  rid  the  world  of  these  monsters;  she 
could  see  them  in  the  distance  wandering  around.  So  this  is  how  they 
came  to  be.  One  child  conceived  with  a powerful  name.  Monster  Slayer. 
When  this  child  was  born  there  was  a storm  all  around  the  place, 
there  were  dark  clouds  and  lightning  flashed  clockwise  starting  in 
the  East  then  the  South,  then  West  and  to  the  North  in  a clockwise 
fashion . 

When  the  second  child  was  born,  there  was  just  gentle  thunder 
starting  from  the  East.  She  stood  there  and  watched  this,  and  heard 
the  names  of  these  children,  the  first  born  to  kill  monsters,  he  was 
called  Monster  Slayer  and  the  other  for  soft  gentle  dripping  water. 
Child  Born  for  Water.  She  could  see  them  when  they  were  small  and 
when  monsters  came  to  the  place  of  the  mother  the  boys  were  hidden. 
These  monsters  had  heard  there  was  a new  force  with  power  born  but 
were  not  sure  where  it  came  from  and  searched  all  over  for  what  it 
was  but  could  not  find  it. 

Ashie  drove  on  down  through  Ute  Mountain  and  could  see  the  spire  of 
Shiprock  to  the  South  and  felt  at  home,  even  with  all  his  worries  it 
felt  good  to  see  this  place.  It  was  not  too  far  from  home.  He 
remembered  then  that  no  one  was  there  anymore,  just  an  empty  boarded 
up  house. 

He  remembered  telling  his  mother  when  he  as  a child,  "I  will  build 
you  a house  some  day  Shima",  she  would  look  at  him  and  just  laugh  and 
say  ok,  we  will  see...  he  felt  bad  about  the  whole  thing  because  he  was 
the  eldest  son,  the  one  in  charge  and  life  did  not  work  out  how  he 
planned  it.  Now  she  was  a vegetable  in  a strange  place. 

Nahgebah  could  see  the  boys  grow  up  in  a short  time  as  if  by  magic 
and  they  were  strong,  and  quick,  they  could  see  her  and  she  would 
wave  at  them  and  they  would  wave  back.  She  could  not  tell  how  long 
she  had  been  at  this  place  but  she  was  growing  tired  of  it.  She 
looked  to  the  East  and  could  see  some  light  and  strained  her  eyes  to 
see  beyond  it. 

The  Twin  boys  grew  and  asked  their  mother  who  their  father  was,  after 
three  times  she  finally  told  them  the  fourth  time  they  asked.  She 
told  them  the  Sun,  and  from  their  the  story  of  their  journeys 
Nahgebah  saw,  each  one,  the  tests  of  going  to  the  canyon  where  men 
get  thrown  from  the  rocks,  the  place  where  reeds  cut  like  knives  on 
those  that  crossed  them,  the  crossing  of  a river  that  gets  wider  when 
you  try  to  cross  it.  She  saw  how  the  Wind  became  their  ally  and  how 
they  had  the  magic  of  traveling  on  a rainbow.  She  watched  these  boys 
grow  and  she  could  see  the  light  of  day  becoming  better  in  the  East. 

Ashie  turned  off  the  road  South  of  Shiprock  and  drove  west.  He  was 
thinking  that  somewhere  in  an  office  in  Reno,  a guy  was  drinking 
coffee  and  looking  at  a computer  screen  watching  a map  with  little 
blip  leave  the  road  off  the  trail  to  Albuquerque  and  he  was  reaching 
for  the  phone.  Ashie  smiled  and  was  glad  he  did  not  have  cell  phone, 
but  the  box  above  his  head  mounted  outside  was  telling  on  him,  but  he 
turned  down  that  narrow  ribbon  of  road  and  headed  west  anyway. 

An  older  Navajo  woman  herding  sheep  on  a nearby  hill  at  Burnham 
turnoff  wondered  what  a diesel  truck  was  doing  way  out  here.  He  waved 
to  her,  but  she  just  looked  at  him  and  he  laughed  about  it  to  himself 


and  drove  own  down  the  road. 

Nahgebah  could  see  the  Twins  approaching  the  Sand  Dunes  where  when 
one  walks  it  swallows  you  up  but  she  felt  the  rush  of  Wind  as  it  went 
by  her  and  it  lifted  them  up  and  over  the  sand  and  she  laughed  to  see 
it.  The  boys  heard  her  and  they  looked  at  her  and  then  went  on  to  the 
East.  She  could  see  better  and  the  sound  of  what  was  gong  on  outside 
started  to  come  slowly. 

She  could  see  the  boys  travel  over  the  mountains,  four  of  them  and 
she  could  see  them  clearly...  and  then  they  went  over  the  hill...  she 
closed  her  eyes  and  could  see  them,  she  knew  they  were  going  to  see 
their  father  at  his  place,  a hogan  hidden  to  the  East  and  that  he 
would  test  them  to  see  if  they  really  were  his  sons.  She  could  see 
this  in  her  mind ...  . 

The  big  rig  could  not  go  beyond  the  turn  by  the  trading  post,  so 
Ashie  parked  the  big  rig  there  and  walked  from  there  to  the  a little 
house  to  East  from  there. 

The  trader  came  out  and  wondered  if  maybe  he  forgot  about  a delivery 
there.  Ashie  waved  and  pointed  to  the  East  and  walked  on,  the  trader 
stood  on  the  steps  watching  him  pass  the  old  Reverend  Kay's  place  and 
walk  toward  the  Natani's  place  and  disappear  into  the  trees. 

Ashie  could  see  the  road  into  the  place  had  not  been  used  for  a while 

and  the  house  was  still  boarded  up,  he  expected  to  feel  at  home,  but 

it  was  like  coming  to  an  abandoned  place,  no  one  had  been  there  for 
some  time,  the  road  was  little  used. 

He  was  home  but  there  was  nothing  there.  He  looked  at  the  corral  and 

it  was  empty.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  remembered  all  the  family  used 

to  gather  and  visit;  now  they  were  all  gone  separated.  No  one  was 
coming  here  for  Christmas  anymore.  He  walked  around  the  place  and 
then  walked  back  to  the  rig,  in  four  hours  he  would  be  in  Albuquerque. 

Nahgebah  could  see  that  she  was  in  a nursing  home  but  could  not  talk. 
She  had  seen  daylight  and  walked  toward  it  from  the  place  on  that 
strange  mountain  and  found  herself  in  bed.  She  was  weak,  and  did  not 
know  these  people;  she  heard  them  call  her  the  Old  Navajo  Woman  in 
6B . 

She  thought  is  this  how  it  is  to  be  old,  where  are  my  children,  why 
haven't  they  come  to  see  me.  She  thought  I have  to  exercise,  but  did 
so  at  night  in  the  quiet  of  it,  moving  every  so  slowly  to  get  her 
legs  and  arms  moving  again.  She  did  not  talk  to  the  people  around 
her,  but  they  could  she  was  looking  at  them  but  they  talked  like  she 
wasn't  there. 

When  she  slept  she  could  see  the  Twins,  Monster  Slayer  and  Born  for 
Water,  and  she  watched  them  in  their  travels.  She  could  see  the 
medicines  they  carried,  their  lightening  arrows  of  straight 
lightning,  spotted  lightning,  and  straight  lightning  and  their  armor 
of  flint  that  covered  their  heads,  body  and  feet. 

They  would  look  toward  her  every  now  and  then,  but  would  not  wave, 
because  they  had  outgrown  such  things.  She  was  stronger  now  and  she 
made  her  way  to  near  where  they  were...  she  heard  the  talking  there, 
their  Father  was  saying,  this  mush  inside  this  basket  is  powerful, 
from  four  directions,  it  is  there  and  you  have  eat  it  a certain  way 
he  said.  If  you  do  this  you  will  be  restored.  It  is  from  the  pollen 
of  what  is  called  restoration,  a restoration  of  youth  and  in  beauty 
it  is  done.  It  will  give  you  strength. 

She  watched  them  as  they  ate  this  and  after  they  had  left  saw  the 
small  morsels  left  behind.  She  felt  she  should  eat  it  but  then  it  was 
too  powerful  so  she  skimmed  just  the  dew  off  it  and  tasted  just  a 
little  bit  of  it  and  then  left. 

Ashie  got  to  Albuquerque,  the  yard  was  closed,  and  he  crawled  over 
the  fence  and  dropped  the  paper  work  in  the  door  slot  and  unhooked 
the  trailer  and  left  it  there.  He  drove  on  down  to  Central  to  the 
Tewa  Lodge  and  got  a room,  it  was  almost  Christmas.  There  was  a bar 
not  too  far  off,  the  Blue  Spruce,  he  saw  some  Indian  people  standing 
outside  and  thought  about  going  in  there  but  then  thought  nothing 
good  will  come  of  it  and  fell  asleep  watching  tv.  He  did  not  call 
home  because  he  nothing  to  say,  he  felt  bad  he  had  nothing  for  his 


family  for  Christmas  and  let  his  tired  body  carry  him  off  to  sleep... 

Nahgebah  felt  the  hand  of  a young  girl,  a teenager,  she  had  blue 
eyes,  she  was  brushing  her  hair  as  she  was  in  bed  and  tied  it  in  the 
back.  She  could  hear  music,  Bing  Crosby  playing  down  the  hall. 

It  was  early  about  breakfast  time;  the  Candy  Stripers  were  delivering 
presents  to  the  old  folks  there.  Nahgebah  got  up  and  looked  outside 
and  saw  the  packages  of  clothes  sitting  on  chairs  and  she  took  one 
back  to  her  room.  She  moved  around,  she  looked  in  the  mirror  and  saw 
her  hair  was  all  white,  and  she  dressed  herself  and  looked  down  the 
hall. 

One  of  the  young  girls  forgot  something  in  her  car  and  ran  out  the 
door  to  get  it,  Nahgebah  was  right  behind  her.  You  could  not  tell  she 
was  83,  she  move  quickly  and  wal 
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This  issue  contains  articles  from  First  Nations, 

LPDC  & ndn-aim  mail  lists;  UUCP  email 

Articles  appearing  have  been  previously  posted  for  public  dissemination 
and/or  permission  for  inclusion  has  been  secured. 

Letters  of  authorization  are  on  file.  A list  of  those  granting  permission 
to  repost  their  words  in  this  issue  are  listed  at  the  end  of  part  A. 

I thank  each  of  you  for  allowing  your  words  to  be  shared  with  the  people. 

IMPORTANT! ! 


To  all  who  send  copywrite  protected  articles,  make  very  sure  you  have 
permission  from  the  copywrite  holder  (a  newspaper,  the  AP,  a magazine,  an 
author)  because  a new  law  is  now  in  effect  that  says  you  can  be  prosecuted 
even  if  there  is  no  monetary  gain.  Dust  because  a newspaper  has  a website 
where  it  posts  some  or  all  of  its  editions  does  not  grant  permission  for 
their  redistribution . Be  careful  and  be  sure  you  pass  on  the  items  you  do 
with  full  permission. 

In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 


"Those  who  put  me  here  and  keep  me  here  knowing  of  my  innocence  can 
take  grim  satisfaction  in  their  sure  reward- -which  is  being  who  and 
what  they  are.  That's  as  terrible  a reward  as  any  I could  imagine." 

"I  know  who  and  what  I am.  I am  an  Indian--an  Indian  who  dared  to  stand 
up  to  defend  his  people.  I am  an  innocent  man  who  never  murdered  anyone 
nor  wanted  to.  And,  yes,  I am  a Sun  Dancer.  That,  too,  is  my  identity. 
If  I am  to  suffer  as  a symbol  of  my  people,  then  I suffer  proudly." 

"I  will  never  yield." 

Leonard  Peltier,  "Prison  Writings .. .My  Life  Is  My  Sun  Dance" 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

! I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  I 

| of  the  Republic  | 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 


| and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
| Choctaw  Confederacies , 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United 
| States  Constitution, 

j so  that  my  forefathers 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+ - 


Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  National  Reparations  Convention  just  ended  in  Chicago.  The  singular 
purpose  of  this  convention  was  to  advance  the  push  for  compensation  for 
descendants  of  African  slaves  by  the  United  States,  including  support 
for  a proposal  by  U.S.  Rep.  John  Conyers,  D-Mich,  that  the  U.S. 

Congress  pass  legislation  for  reparations. 

While  granting  that  great  wrong  was  done  to  Africans  who  were  taken 
as  slaves  from  their  homeland,  at  least  for  Africans  there  remain  vast 
sovereign  African  states  still  rich  with  resources,  free  Africans 
observing  living  traditions,  and  African  tribes  who  are  presently 
unshackled  by  the  United  States  or  any  European  government. 

What  have  our  People  been  left  with?  The  option  of  abandoning  our 
identity  and  culture  or  remaining  on  the  most  barren,  sterile  concentration 
camps  the  U.S.  could  find  for  us.  Even  those  lands  are  not  truly  our  own 
unless  we  purchase  them.  They  are  held  "in  trust"  by  the  U.S.  pending 
the  day  they  so  eagerly  await  when  there  are  few  enough  of  us  to 
dissolve  our  Nations.  Sovereignty  must  be  pried  from  the  grasp  of  the 
Congress  and  Department  of  Interior  in  tiny  increments,  one  expensive, 
excruciatingly  slow  court  decision  at  a time. 

Before  the  first  African  was  brought  to  these  shores, Indian  people 
were  slaughtered,  maimed,  and  taken  in  chains  back  to  Europe  by  explorers, 
many  of  whom  traded  the  Indians  in  the  Moroccan  slave  markets. 

Europeans  fleeing  oppression  were  offered  food  and  shelter 
by  our  ancestors.  In  turn  we  were  "thanked"  by  having  our  lands  stolen 
from  us,  our  People  taken  as  slaves,  our  children  forcibly  taken  and 
stripped  of  their  language,  their  ways  and  their  family.  Our  traditions 
were  first  derided,  then  held  as  unlawful  by  the  same  Europeans  who  fled 
their  own  countries  to  preserve  their  traditions. 

Our  women  were  systematically,  involuntarily  sterilized  in  IHS  hospitals, 
it  can  be  proven,  through  1982  (I  suspect  beyond...).  Our  warriors  were 
conscripted  to  fight  wars  for  a country  they  were  not  even  citizens  of 


until  1939. 


Not  even  one  treaty  was  allowed  to  go  unbroken  by  the  U.S.  government. 

I have  a suggestion  for  Representative  Conyers  and  his  proponents.  Take 
a tour  to  a rez  . . . get  off  the  main  drag  . . . and  take  a little  lesson  in 
oppression . 

Then  help  bring  some  long  overdue  justice  to  the  American  Indian.  Once 
you  have  done  that  maybe  we'll  consider  your  issue.  Dust  sign  here... 


REMEMBER  our  brother  who  was  beat  to  death,  then  urinated  on.  DO  NOT 
let  another  day  pass  without  voicing  your  anger  and  protest! 

Investigators  said  the  men  allegedly  took  a sewing  kit,  a pair  of 
scissors  and  57  cents  from  the  victim's  pockets. 

Contact  the  St.  Paul,  MN  courthouse  and  let  the  prosecuting  attorney  know 
Indian  Country  is  watching.  Insure  a maximum  sentence  is  imposed! 


Date:  Thu,  11  Dan  2001  20:00:18  EST 
From:  Rayann6@aol.com 
Subj : re:Stevie  Thompson 

Today,  1-11-2001  Dudge  Paulette  Flynn  sentenced  Dacob  Thompson  to  153 
months  in  prison  for  the  unintentional  murder  of  Stevie  Thompson.  This 
means  prison  time  of  102  months  and  parole  time  of  51  months  if  defendant 
earns  all  of  his  good  time.  Custody  credit  for  time  already  served  of 
176  days.  Sentencing  guidelines  are  144  months  to  155  months.  When  the 
judge  ask  if  Dacob  Thompson  wanted  to  say  anything  to  the  family  of 
Stevie  Thompson,  Dacob  said  "it  is  unfortunate  that  this  happened"  He  had 
the  attitude  that  it  was  Stevie's  fault  that  he  beat  him  so  bad  that  he 
ended  up  dying.  The  prosecutor,  Dan  Barker  didn't  even  show  up  for  the 
sentencing.  She  sent  a law  student  to  handle  the  sentencing  for  her. 

The  law  student,  Maureen  Cato-Perry  did  a good  job  in  spite  of  not  even 
having  the  case  file  with  her  in  the  courtroom.  She  ask  the  judge  to 
sentence  Dacob  Thompson  to  more  prison  time  than  the  guide  lines  called 
for.  She  also  ask  for  restitution  be  made  to  Stevie's  family  for  funeral 
and  travel  expenses.  Twelve  years  in  prison  is  not  enough  for  what  this 
animal  did  to  Stevie.  The  courts  still  haven't  decided  what  to  charge 
Doseph  Steinhauser  with  for  his  part  in  the  killing  of  Stevie.  176  days 
after  Stevie  died  his  family  is  still  waiting  for  justice, 
http : //hometown . aol . com/ rayann6/StevieThompson . html 


Peace!  Night  Owl 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S. A.  gars@olagrande . net 
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Lawrence  Bedeau,  56,  tribal  conservationist 
Kavita  Kumar/Star  Tribune 

Two  amputated  legs,  declining  vision  and  dialysis  treatments  three 
times  a week  did  not  keep  Lawrence  Bedeau  from  going  to  work  every  day. 

Why?  Because  he  wanted  lakes  to  be  clean  and  abundant  with  walleye. 
Because  he  wanted  businesses  to  thrive  so  his  tribe  could  be  economically 
self-sufficient.  And  because  he  wanted  all  to  be  housed,  healthy  and 
proud . 

"The  strength  and  dedication  of  the  man  was  truly  amazing  --  even  when 
he  was  so  handicapped  by  the  diabetes,"  said  Red  Lake  tribal  Chairman 
Bobby  Whitefeather . "He  would  always  say,  'There's  got  to  be  something 
left  there  for  the  children.'" 

Bedeau,  the  longest-sitting  tribal  council  representative  of  the  Red 
Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  and  director  of  its  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
(DNR),  died  Friday  of  complications  from  diabetes  at  Hennepin  County 
Medical  Center  in  Minneapolis.  He  was  56. 

As  head  of  the  Red  Lake  DNR  for  14  years,  he  helped  the  department  grow 
from  a staff  of  five  to  50,  making  it  one  of  the  largest  tribal  natural 
resource  organizations  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  higher-profile  positions  he  took  was  to  support  a moratorium 
on  fishing  for  walleye  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Red  Lakes  after  the 
population  declined  because  of  commercial  fishing. 

"It  was  daring  in  one  sense  because  commercial  fishing  on  the 
reservation  was  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  income  for  people  of 
this  area,"  said  David  Conner,  who  worked  with  Bedeau  at  the  DNR.  "He  had 
an  interest  in  making  the  tough  decision  that  in  the  long  run  was  going  to 
benefit  the  band . " 

As  a tribal  councilman  representing  the  Little  Rock  district  for  25 
years, he  worked  to  improve  housing  and  the  band's  economic  sustainability. 

"He  was  like  the  foundation  of  the  tribal  council,"  said  his  sister, 
Alberta  Norris  of  Coon  Rapids. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  honored  him  in  1998  for  his 
stewardship  of  the  environment  and  named  a picnic  shelter  in  his  honor  at 
the  Minnesota  Valley  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

His  survivors  include  daughters  Laureen  Neadeau,  Karen  Bedeau,  Connie 
Bedeau  and  Melanie  Siegal,  all  of  Redlake;  a son,  Brian  Jourdain  of 
Redlake,  and  eight  grandchildren. 

Services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Red  Lake  Humanities 
Center,  Hwy.  1,  Redlake. 

Kavita  Kumar  can  be  contacted  at  kkumar@startribune . com 
Copyright  c.  2001  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Frederick  Morris  Lookout  of  Hominy,  Oklahoma,  crossed  over  Saturday  Jan  27 
Grandfather  Lookout  was  a full  blood  Osage  and  active  Elder  and 
participant  in  all  Osage  Tribal  Ceremonies  because  of  his  knowledge  of 


tribal  customs  and  songs.  He  belonged  to  the  Osage  Hunka  Division,  Eagle 
Clan,  one  of  the  last  who  can  perform  the  Naming  Ritual.  His  Osage  name 
as  XHI-THO-KAH-SHA,  meaning,  'Caretaker  of  the  Eagles'. 

He  was  the  grandson  of  the  late  Chief  Fred  Lookout  who  was  the  elected 
leader  of  the  Osage  Nation  and  the  last  of  the  Osage  Heredity  Chiefs. 

He  was  a veteran  of  WWII  who  served  with  the  27th  Infantry  Division, 
as  a Staff  Sergeant. 
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Navajos'  eviction  by  U.S.  not  likely 

lerry  Kammer 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Ian.  29,  2001 

BIG  MOUNTAIN  - Tension  crackled  a year  ago  in  the  crisp  winter  air  of 
this  high  desert  rangeland  east  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  Time  was  running  out 
for  Roberta  Blackgoat  and  other  Navajos  defying  an  order  from  Washington 
to  leave  their  homes  by  last  Feb.  1. 

Blackgoat,  an  83-year-old  widow,  dug  in.  Supporters  from  across  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  joined  in  denouncing  relocation  as  a 
human  rights  violation.  Rumors  swelled  that  federal  marshals  were  on  their 
way  with  eviction  orders. 

The  deadline  passed  without  serious  incident. 

A year  later,  Blackgoat  says  her  failing  health  - not  the  federal  law  - 
may  force  her  to  leave  her  home,  a three-room  stone  building  on  a pinon- 
studded  ridge  15  miles  from  the  nearest  paved  road. 

"That  would  make  it  easier  for  me  to  go  to  the  hospital  once  in  a 
while,"  Blackgoat  said,  drawing  a strand  of  gray  wool  through  the  loom 
next  to  her  bed  in  a room  illuminated  by  a gas  lamp  and  heated  by  a 
wood-burning  stove.  "Some  people  over  by  Red  Lake  want  me  to  move  with 
them . " 

The  story  of  Blackgoat  and  her  confrontation  with  the  federal  government 
is  symbolic  of  the  recent  history  of  the  long  and  often  bitter  Navajo-Hopi 
land  dispute.  It  is  a story  of  a traditional  Navajo  clinging  to  the  only 
life  she  knows.  It  also  is  the  story  of  federal  officials  whose  job  it  is 
to  enforce  the  law  but  who  are  working  patiently  with  the  resisters,  some 
of  the  most  traditional  Indians  in  the  United  States. 

"Nobody  wants  to  see  any  of  them  hurt,"  said  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell, 
R-Colo.,  the  only  American  Indian  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  "They  have 
traditions  that  go  back  long  before  we  even  had  a government  in  America, 
and  I think  we  have  to  respect  those  traditions.  We  have  to  move  very 
slowly. " 

Under  a federal  law,  Blackgoat 's  land  now  belongs  to  the  neighboring 
Hopis,  who  also  hold  the  land  sacred  and  who  have  lived  in  the  area  far 
longer.  Congress  in  1974  divided  nearly  2 million  disputed  acres  equally 
between  the  two  tribes  and  began  relocating  those  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
partition  line.  Because  Navajos  had  settled  almost  the  entire  area, 
relocation  has  hit  them  harder. 

It  is  a force  that  denies  what  Navajos  call  their  own  laws  - their 
behasaani,  literally  " things  to  go  by."  They  say  Navajo  religion  binds 
them  to  the  land,  with  its  belief  that  the  Diyiin  Dine,  the  Holy  People, 
live  in  the  springs  and  the  canyons  and  the  mesas. 

As  the  deadline  loomed  a year  ago.  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Doe  Lodge, 
who  is  overseeing  enforcement  of  the  congressional  mandate  for  relocation, 
said  he  would  seek  a court  order  to  evict  the  resisters.  Other  Navajos, 
having  signed  an  "accommodation  agreement"  that  acknowledged  Hopi 
ownership  of  the  land,  were  allowed  to  stay  as  tenants. 

But  Lodge  still  has  not  sought  the  eviction  order.  He  said  last  week 


that  he's  not  sure  when  he  will. 

Campbell,  a Northern  Cheyenne,  says  openly  what  some  government 
officials  have  acknowledged  privately:  Sending  in  U.S.  marshals  to  enforce 
the  relocation  would  be  an  international  disgrace. 

"If  you  ever  saw  law  enforcement  go  in  there  and  drag  grandmothers  out 
of  their  traditional  homes,  that  would  create  the  biggest  backlash  you've 
ever  seen,"  Campbell  said.  "That  simply  is  not  going  to  happen." 

What  has  happened  over  the  past  two  decades  is  that  about  14,000  Navajos 
have  relocated.  The  federal  government,  after  acknowledging  that  its  own 
bungling  had  created  the  problem,  has  spent  nearly  $500  million  in  the 
effort.  Ironically,  government-purchased  relocation  homes  have  provided 
many  young  and  educated  Navajos  a leg  up  on  the  American  dream.  Most  have 
settled  into  new  homes  in  towns  like  Flagstaff  and  Winslow.  Others  have 
moved  to  Phoenix  and  Los  Angeles. 

But  for  most  elderly  Navajos,  relocation  is  a wretched  uprooting.  It  has 
spawned  hundreds  of  stories  of  relocatees  who  have  died  of  broken  hearts 
or  alcohol.  Some  have  been  swindled  out  of  their  new  homes  by  border  town 
loan  sharks.  Many  complain  they  cannot  adjust  to  subdivisions  where  there 
is  no  room  for  sheep  or  corn,  where  property  taxes  and  utility  bills 
demand  money  they  don't  have,  where  the  doors  don't  face  east  so  they  can 
greet  the  new  sun  with  the  dawn  prayer  and  a sprinkle  of  corn  pollen  from 
a buckskin  pouch. 

"Relocation  is  about  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  to  traditional  people 
who  are  tied  to  the  land,"  said  Thayer  Scudder,  a California  Institute  of 
Technology  anthropologist  who  has  studied  relocation  projects  around  the 
world.  Most  made  room  for  developments  such  as  dams. 

Scudder  long  has  been  a critic  of  the  Navajo  relocation. 

"It  has  amounted  to  an  unintended  form  of  ethnic  cleansing,"  he  said. 

Congress  ordered  Navajo  relocation  in  response  to  an  argument  by  Hopi 
leaders  that  their  cultural  survival  was  at  stake.  A much  smaller  tribe, 
which  has  historically  lived  in  mesa-top  villages  and  relied  on  farming 
for  survival,  the  Hopis  complained  that  they  had  been  pushed  to  the  wall 
by  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  sheepherding  Navajos.  The  Hopis,  who  now 
number  about  10,000,  won  a stunning  political  victory  over  the  Navajos,  a 
tribe  of  more  than  200,000. 

Repeated  calls  last  week  seeking  comment  from  Hopi  officials  were  not 
returned.  But  until  now,  the  Hopis  have  remained  patient,  both  with  the 
Navajos  and  with  the  federal  government.  Tribal  leaders  have  said  they 
have  no  intention  of  exercising  their  power  to  evict  the  Navajos.  They 
insist  the  federal  government  must  ensure  their  rights  are  protected. 
Washington  rewarded  Hopi  acceptance  of  the  "accommodation  agreement"  with 
a $50  million  payment. 

Meanwhile,  Lodge,  the  assistant  U.S.  attorney,  is  pursuing  a new  idea  to 
avoid  an  eviction  showdown.  He  has  proposed  that  Navajo  tribal  leaders 
sign  an  agreement  to  cover  all  the  resisters.  The  Navajos  have  expressed 
interest,  but  are  reluctant  to  impose  such  an  agreement  over  people  who 
already  blame  them  for  losing  the  battle  in  Congress. 

"The  federal  government  is  exploring  every  conceivable  option  to  avoid 
violence,"  Lodge  said.  But  he  noted  that  the  resisters  are  trespassers  on 
Hopi  land. 

"If  we  can't  resolve  the  issue,  then  ultimately  the  only  option  left 
will  be  to  seek  an  eviction  order,"  he  said. 

At  her  loom  on  Big  Mountain,  Blackgoat  said  that  even  if  she  moves 
closer  to  the  hospital,  she  will  return  every  chance  she  gets. 

"The  main  thing  is  this  is  where  I been  born  and  been  told  how  to  use 
this  land,"  she  said  in  broken  English.  Unlike  many  of  her  neighbors, 
Blackgoat  speaks  English,  which  she  learned  during  several  years  at  a 
government  school  in  the  1920s. 

"It's  really  thick  in  my  mind  now,  so  I have  to  hold  tight  to  it," 
Blackgoat  said.  "These  trees,  these  sheep  - they  know  me  and  I know  them." 
Reach  the  reporter  at  jerry . kammer@arizonarepublic . com  or  1- (703)292-7661 
Copyright  2001,  The  Arizona  Republic.  All  rights  reserved 
Gannett  Co.  Inc 
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Park  Service  posts  plan  for  controversial  Flopi  eaglet  gathering 
Walter  Berry 
Associated  Press 
Han.  31,  2001 

A National  Park  Service  proposal  to  allow  the  Flopi  tribe  to  collect 
golden  eaglets  within  an  Arizona  national  monument  for  religious 
ceremonies  is  now  up  for  two  months  of  public  comment. 

At  least  one  environmental  group  is  predicting  a lawsuit,  calling  the 
issue  a "constitutional  Fl-bomb"  that  could  mushroom  over  the  entire  park 
system . 

Frank  Buono  of  the  Washington-based  Public  Employees  for  Environmental 
Responsibility  said  Wednesday  that  the  proposed  rule  was  "ramrodded 
through  as  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Clinton  administration"  and  his 
group  wants  Congress  to  ultimately  decide  the  controversy. 

Every  spring  for  centuries,  Hopis  practicing  their  tribal  religion  have 
gathered  fledgling  golden  eagles  from  nests  perched  on  the  red-hued  cliffs 
of  the  Wupatki  National  Monument  northeast  of  Flagstaff  and  near  the 
tribe's  reservation. 

The  birds,  considered  sacred  emissaries  by  the  Flopis,  are  sacrificed  and 
their  feathers  used  for  various  religious  ceremonies. 

But  in  May  1999,  Wupatki  officials  blocked  a Hopi  eagle-gathering 
pilgrimage,  claiming  federal  law  doesn't  exempt  Hopis  or  other  Indians 
from  a ban  on  killing  or  capturing  any  wildlife  in  the  monument. 

The  Hopis  previously  had  permits  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
to  gather  up  to  40  eaglets  every  year  with  the  tribe's  religious  use 
exempt  from  the  1962  federal  law  protecting  golden  eagles. 

The  Interior  Department  and  Park  Service  considered  the  issue  for  more 
than  a year  before  publishing  their  proposed  rule  3an.  22  in  the  federal 
register . 

Park  Service  spokesman  Rick  Frost  said  the  proposal  "is  very  specific" 
and  would  allow  only  certain  clans  within  the  Hopi  tribe  to  collect  the 
eaglets  and  only  in  one  area  of  the  Wupatki. 

However,  some  environmentalists  claim  the  proposed  rule  is  hypocritical 
and  could  eventually  open  national  parks  to  widespread  hunting. 

"For  them  to  say  this  proposal  won't  have  an  effect  elsewhere,  they've 
put  blinders  on,"  said  Buono,  a retired  Park  Service  official  and  now  a 
board  member  of  the  PEER  environmental  group.  "The  argument  they  are  using 
is  a constitutional  H-bomb.  It'll  turn  into  a mushroom  cloud  that  will 
extend  far  beyond  the  Wupatki. 

"They're  basing  their  whole  rule  on  freedom  of  religion.  All  Indians  and 
all  Americans  have  that  right,  not  just  Hopis,"  added  Buono.  "This  rule  is 
an  open  invitation  for  other  tribes  to  say  that  there  are  rules  that 
interfere  with  their  religion." 

Buono  said  parks  should  be  off-limits  to  any  kind  of  hunting,  religious 
or  not.  He  also  is  skeptical  of  the  proposal's  timing. 

Frost  said  the  Park  Service  issued  the  proposed  rule  as  a means  of 
seeking  public  comment,  which  may  shape  the  final  decision. 

"Public  comment  is  crucial.  People  have  strong  feelings  one  way  or  the 
other  on  this,"  said  Frost.  "We'll  take  public  comment  until  late  March 
and  assess  where  we  go  next.  It'll  help  us  determine  if  the  rule  is 
acceptable  or  whether  another  approach  is  needed." 

Buono  suggests  a different  tact. 

"The  proper  way  to  do  this  is  let  Congress  decide.  The  secretary  of  the 
interior  should  not  have  the  power,"  he  said. 

Wupatki  became  a national  monument  in  1924  but  Hopi  officials  said 
tribal  clans  have  been  gathering  eaglets  at  their  ancestral  home  site  for 


more  than  500  years. 

A statement  issued  Wednesday  by  the  office  of  tribal  chairman  Wayne 
Taylor  Dr.  applauded  the  proposed  rule,  adding  that  "the  relationship 
between  the  eagle  and  the  Hopi  is  intended  to  ensure  that  the  day-to-day 
world  of  the  Hopi  remains  peaceful  and  productive  for  another  year. 

"Depriving  a people  of  their  religious  practice  risk  the  loss  of  more 
than  their  religious  freedom...  It  robs  them  of  their  identity  and  perhaps 
even  their  future." 

Copyright  2001,  The  Arizona  Republic.  All  rights  reserved 
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Atlantic  natives  to  tackle  fishing  rights 

By  ALISON  AULD--  The  Canadian  Press 

HALIFAX  (CP)  --  A stand  against  Ottawa's  piecemeal  approach  to  signing 
native  fishing  agreements  is  being  sought  this  week  at  a national  native 
fisheries'  conference. 

Beginning  Monday,  representatives  of  bands  from  across  Canada  will  be  in 
Halifax  to  discuss  a national  strategy  for  upcoming  negotiations  with 
Ottawa  over  fishing  rights  and  treaty  implementation. 

Some  Atlantic  Canadian  band  chiefs  want  other  natives  to  resist  signing 
any  more  interim  or  long-term  fishing  agreements  in  a show  of  solidarity 
and  defiance  against  Ottawa. 

"I  would  like  to  see  some  sort  of  support  for  the  implementation  of  the 
treaty  rights,"  said  Chief  Reg  Maloney,  of  the  Indian  Brook  reserve  in 
central  Nova  Scotia. 

"And  there  is  a lot  of  talk  of  people  talking  about  not  signing.  But 
when  it  comes  down  to  everybody  doing  it,  that  has  to  be  seen." 

Maloney's  reserve  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  Atlantic  region  that  has  yet 
to  sign  the  deals  that  Ottawa  began  offering  last  year  and  which  expire  in 
March . 

Federal  negotiators  are  preparing  for  a new  round  of  deal-making  in 
accordance  with  a 1999  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruling  that  said  Mi'kmaqs 
and  Maliseets  have  a treaty  right  to  earn  a moderate  livelihood  from 
hunting,  fishing  and  gathering. 

Federal  Fisheries  Minister  Herb  Dhaliwal  has  said  he'll  be  seeking 
longer-term  arrangements  with  the  East  Coast  bands  --  agreements  that 
extend  for  at  least  three  years. 

The  deals,  that  often  come  with  money,  new  fishing  equipment  and 
training,  also  include  conditions  that  restrict  when  natives  can  fish  and 
require  them  to  have  proper  Department  of  Fisheries  tags. 

Many  bands  in  the  area  signed  the  deals,  but  others,  like  Maloney's  and 
Burnt  Church  in  New  Brunswick,  refused,  claiming  they  undermined  natives' 
treaty  rights  to  fish  when  and  where  they  wanted. 

Ottawa  could  be  up  against  greater  challenges  this  year  because  many  of 
the  Atlantic  chiefs  agreed  last  fall  to  not  sign  any  more  deals  until  the 
contentious  situation  with  Burnt  Church  was  resolved. 

"The  vast  majority  of  chiefs  in  the  Atlantic  region  are  this  year  going 
to  be  following  Burnt  Church's  example  --  that  they  won't  sign  and  they'll 
be  entering  into  their  own  management  schemes,"  said  Brian  Bartibogue,  a 
band  councillor  at  Burnt  Church. 

The  impoverished  reserve  in  northeastern  New  Brunswick  was  the  scene  of 
a weeks-long  dispute  last  year,  as  DFO  officers  and  native  fishermen  waged 
a sometimes  violent  battle  on  the  water  over  native  fishing. 

Natives  refused  to  fish  in  season  and  followed  their  own  fishery 
management  plan  in  defiance  of  Ottawa's  insistence  that  it  controls  the 
resource. 


"We're  digging  in  our  heels/'  said  Bartibogue. 

The  fact  that  other  cash-poor  bands  have  signed  the  deals  has  frustrated 
some  natives  who  have  fought  for  the  principle  of  preserving  what  they  say 
are  their  decades-old  treaty  rights. 

Maloney  says  the  enticement  of  money  and  fishing  gear  was  too  much  for 
some  reserves  to  resist. 

"Money  is  much  needed  in  our  communities,  employment  is  much  needed  too, 
but  employment  should  be  there  without  us  having  to  sign  these  agreements, 
" he  said  before  the  start  of  the  National  Fisheries  Strategy  Conference. 

"Ottawa  continually  throws  up  the  fact  that  all  these  bands  have  signed 
these  agreements  and  just  a few  bands  haven't  signed.  But  it  is  a matter 
of  principle  and  the  honour  of  the  Crown  is  at  stake." 

The  Assembly  of  First  Nations'  three-day  meeting  in  Halifax  will  look  at 
the  broad  issue  of  native  fishing  rights,  including  how  natives  develop 
their  own  fishing  plans  and  deal  with  legal  issues. 

Matthew  Coon  Come,  the  Assembly's  national  chief,  will  open  the  meeting. 
Donald  Marshall  Dr.,  the  man  whose  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  case  sparked 
the  fishing  dispute,  will  speak  Tuesday. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Canadian  Press 

"RE : Townsend  Dig  Extended"  

Date:  Sun,  4 Feb  2001  20:20:50  -0600 
From:  mis  <tusweca@TWLAKES.NET> 

Subj : Townsend  dig  extended 

Mailing  List:  First  Nations  <First_Nations@home.ease.lsoft.com> 

Townsend  dig  extended  until  end  of  month 

2001-02-04 

by  Iva  Butler 

of  The  Daily  Times  Staff 

Archaeologists  have  been  given  until  the  end  of  February  to  gear  down 
and  finish  the  dig  at  Townsend  before  work  can  proceed  on  four-  and  five- 
laning  U.S.  321  and  Tenn.  73. 

Since  80  percent  of  the  funding  to  widen  the  road  from  Kinzel  Springs  to 
near  the  boundary  of  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  is  federal,  the 
regulations  on  preservation  of  historic  places  must  be  followed. 

This  necessitated  the  archaeological  dig  to  retrieve  facts  about  how 
early  man  lived  in  Tuckaleechee  Cove  before  the  road  work  could  continue. 

The  dig  was  to  have  ended  Dec.  31,  but  Tennessee  Department  of 
Transportation  (TDOT)  gave  archaeologists  two  additional  months  "to  gear 
down  and  finish  up  the  work  in  progress,"  said  Charles  "Chuck"  Bentz,  head 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee  Center  for  Transportation  Research,  the 
group  TDOT  contracted  with  to  do  the  dig. 

The  gearing  down  includes  mapping  the  archaeological  elements  found  at 
the  site  in  front  of  the  Apple  Barn. 

"We  haven't  started  any  new  excavations  since  Dec.  31.  We  are  scheduled 
to  be  out  of  the  field  by  the  end  of  February,"  Bentz  said. 

Archaeologists  recently  placed  different  colored  plates  around  a 
stockade,  houses  and  corn  cribs  at  the  site  across  the  from  the  Family  Inn 
A plane  then  flew  over  and  photographs  were  taken  showing  what  the 
fortified  village,  that  dates  back  to  1200  A.D.,  looked  like  at  that  time 
in  history. 

The  plates  were  placed  over  post  holes  that  supported  the  structures  and 
fortifications  of  the  early  Native  Americans. 

It  is  not  known  what  tribe  inhabited  the  Tuckaleechee  Cove  at  that  time. 
It  was  not  the  Cherokee  because  they  moved  in  at  a later  date. 

In  the  center  of  the  village  was  a bare  area  which  served  as  the  plaza, 
an  area  that  was  split  by  the  construction  of  the  current  two-lane  U.S. 
321. 

Bentz  said  the  stockade  once  also  crossed  the  road  and  circled  on  land 
outside  the  right-of-way  the  state  owns  for  the  road,  land  that  could  not 
be  archaeologically  explored. 

Thus  far  33  burials  have  been  found  at  the  Townsend  archaeological  sites 


plus  a mortuary  that  contained  25  more  for  a total  of  58. 


"RE : Natives  Live  in  Third  World  Conditions"  

Date:  Mon,  22  lan  2001  07:24:33  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

f ilename="THIRD  WORLD  CONDITIONS" 

Clarkson:  Our  natives  live  in  Third  World  conditions 
Saturday  20  January  2001 

'I  have  to  be  able  to  make  this  real  to  all  Canadians  so  they 
understand  it, ' governor  general  says 
Mike  Blanchfield 
The  Ottawa  Citizen 

DAVIS  INLET,  Nfld.  --  Gov.  Gen.  Adrienne  Clarkson  says  Canadians  must 
wake  up  to  the  reality  that  native  people  across  the  country  are  living  in 
Third  World  conditions.  And  she  doesn't  think  her  non-political  office,  as 
head  of  state,  should  prevent  her  from  bringing  that  to  the  country's 
attention . 

"I  think  Canadians  have  to  be  made  aware  of  it,"  she  told  the  Citizen 
yesterday  during  her  visit  to  this  impoverished  and  remote  northern  Innu 
community  of  550.  "It's  so  easy  when  you're  living  a life  in  a southern 
city  --  you  just  don't  think  about  the  needs  of  other  people  in  your 
country. " 

Madame  Clarkson  made  the  comments  on  the  second  day  of  her  tour  of 
northern  Labrador's  Innu  communities.  Davis  Inlet  and  Sheshatshiu,  which 
she  toured  Thursday,  received  national  attention  last  fall  when  television 
images  showed  teenagers  there  sniffing  gasoline. 

The  chiefs  of  the  two  communities  implored  the  federal  government  to  act, 
sparking  Prime  Minister  lean  Chretien  to  promise  a new  detoxification 
centre  for  the  region  on  the  final  day  of  last  fall's  federal  election 
campaign . 

Madame  Clarkson  travelled  to  the  two  communities  at  the  invitation  of 
Innu  leaders  to  see  for  herself  the  effects  of  poverty,  alcoholism,  teen 
solvent  abuse  and  pervasive  hopelessness. 

Despite  the  fire  she  has  drawn  this  week  for  wading  into  the  political 
arena  --  she  was  criticized  for  tacitly  supporting  gay  marriage  after  a 
staffer  sent  a gay  couple  a polite  note  declining  an  invitation  to  their 
wedding  --  Madame  Clarkson  made  it  clear  she  does  not  think  her  largely 
ceremonial  role  as  Governor  General  ought  to  stop  her  from  shining  a 
spotlight  on  Canada's  dispossessed. 

"I  don't  think  I'm  constrained  by  it,"  she  said  in  an  interview. 

"I  have  to  be  able  to  make  this  real  to  all  Canadians  so  they  understand 
it.  I think  they  want  to  understand  it,"  Madame  Clarkson  said. 

In  a letter  earlier  this  week  to  Bishop  Gerald  Wiesener,  president  of 
the  Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  about  the  gay-marriage 
controversy,  Madame  Clarkson  said  she  does  not  wish  to  be  drawn  into 
public  debate  on  sensitive  issues. 

She  credited  the  media  for  reporting  such  problems  as  those  of  gas- 
sniffing children  and  for  raising  the  public  interest.  "I'm  bringing  it 
along  in  my  own  way  by  saying,  'Pay  attention  to  this.  This  is  really 
important,'  " said  Madame  Clarkson,  a former  CBC  television  journalist. 

She  said  she  has  seen  abject  poverty  in  aboriginal  communities  during 
her  travels  in  the  last  year  as  Governor  General,  and  saw  it  on  her  first 
trip  to  the  north  as  a journalist  in  the  early  1970s. 

"This  is  not  an  isolated  problem.  This  is  not  just  the  Labrador 
Peninsula.  This  is  a problem  for  a lot  of  our  aboriginal  peoples,  coming 
from  isolation,  coming  from  poverty  we  normally  associate  with  the  Third 
World . " 

Madame  Clarkson  said  she  was  struck  this  week  by  the  vibrancy  of  Innu 
culture  and  hoped  Canadians  would  not  write  them  off  as  a lost  cause.  But 
she  also  acknowledged  the  dark  side  that  is  a way  of  life  here. 

"I  know  there  are  big  problems,"  she  said  of  the  gas-sniffing.  "They're 


probably  in  the  woods  now,  doing  it." 

She  doesn't  think  Canadians  lack  compassion,  or  the  desire  to  do 
something;  they  just  need  to  be  made  more  aware  of  the  problems  within 
their  own  country's  borders. 

"I  think  Canadians  should  be  concerned,  deeply,  deeply  concerned  about 
the  way  in  which  children  particularly  are  growing  up  without  hope  and 
without  some  of  the  same  opportunities,  like  sports  activities,  like 
community  centres,  all  of  the  sort  of  things  we  take  for  granted  that  our 
children  can  have." 

Before  Madame  Clarkson's  RCMP  Twin  Otter  plane  touched  down  in  Davis 
Inlet  yesterday  morning,  the  community's  leader  said  he  hoped  her  visit 
would  highlight  its  plight  and  the  pressing  need  to  move  the  villagers  to 
a new  community  further  inland  that  would  have  running  water  and  other 
amenities  sorely  lacking  here. 

"I  don't  call  it  a community.  I call  it  a graveyard  now,"  Davis  Inlet 
Chief  Simeon  Tshakapesh  said  in  an  interview.  "People  have  no  hope  in  this 
community. " 

Since  the  early  1990s,  the  government  has  been  working  on  an  Innu 
resettlement  scheme.  The  new  community  would  have  running  water,  a proper 
landfill  and  a main  access  road  --  all  lacking  now  in  Davis  Inlet.  However 
Chief  Tshakapesh  said  moving  would  not  solve  the  community's  problems  of 
alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  poverty  and  despair. 

Last  week.  Chief  Tshakapesh  defied  Newfoundland's  health  department  by 
sending  33  drug-addicted  teens  to  an  emergency  detoxification  centre  in  St 
John's.  The  department  told  him  it  would  be  against  the  law  for  him  to  do 
that  before  health  professionals  assessed  the  teens. 

He  said  convincing  Madame  Clarkson  to  visit  the  Innu  communities  this 
week  was  "a  political  coup." 

"It  will  open  the  eyes  of  Canada  about  what  aboriginal  people  are  living 
like  in  Davis  Inlet,"  he  said. 

Madame  Clarkson  met  for  two  hours  with  Davis  Inlet  elders,  before 
touring  a ramshackle  hockey  rink  and  health  centre. 

The  elders  urged  her  to  support  construction  of  sports  complexes  in 
Davis  Inlet  and  Sheshatshiu,  which  would  have  modern  facilities  and  help 
combat  the  boredom  of  gas-sniffing  youth. 

The  complexes  are  expected  to  cost  upwards  of  $5  million  each. 

Madame  Clarkson  supports  their  construction  and  said  she  would  act  as 
the  honorary  chairwoman  of  their  fund-raising  foundation  to  help  raise 
money  for  their  construction. 

"What  I want  Canadians  to  know  is  this  community  needs  this  kind  of 
centre,"  she  said,  adding  she  doesn't  expect  the  complexes  to  solve  the 
problems.  "I  don't  know  that  it's  asking  too  much.  It's  an  important  thing 
to  realize  this  money  will  be  spent  in  a way  that  is  important  for  the 
kids . " 
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"RE : Camp  Justice  News  Release"  

Date:  Fri,  2 Feb  2001  08:35:21  -0500 
From:  "Jordan  S.  Dill"  <jsd@SOVER. NET> 

Subj : Camp  Justice  news  release 

Mailing  List:  First  Nations  <First_Nations@home.ease.lsoft.com> 

For  Immediate  News  Release,  01-31-2001 

Please  send  this  news  release  far  and  wide,  especially  to  media  sources. 
From : 

Camp  Justice,  Organizers,  Leaders  and  Supporters  of  "Camp  Justice"  and  the 
"March  for  Justice"  to  White  Clay,  Nebraska 
Date : 

January  31,  2001 
Contact : 

Spokespersons:  Tom  Poor  Bear,  or  Loren  Black  Elk,  Webster  Poor  Bear,  Tom 

Clifford 

Phones : 


605-462-6662,  605-867-2244  on  605-867-2669 
Fax: 

605-462-6518  or  605-867-2609 
Address : 

Camp  Justice,  c/o  Tom  Poor  Bear,  P.0.  Box  823,  Pine  Ridge  SD  57770 


Still  Standing  Strong  and  True  For  Justice 

Camp  Justice  has  reorganized  and  now  has  a new  official  web  site.  Camp 
Justice  organizers  wish  to  thank  supporter  and  friend,  Jordan  Dill  for  all 
his  encouragement  and  help  in  building  and  maintaining  our  new  site  (see 
<http://dickshovel.com/cj.html>).  Fie  will  also  be  helping  us  with  a 
new  Camp  Justice  mailing  list  to  honor,  support,  protect  our  organizers, 
volunteers  and  supporters. 

The  "White  Clay  Six"  Warriors  for  Justice  are  charged  with  failure  to 
comply  with  a lawful  order  and  obstruction  of  Justice  for  crossing  into 
White  Clay,  Nebraska  on  July  3,  1999  to  protest  against  unsolved  murders, 
liquor  sales  and  to  reclaim  White  Clay.  They  appeared  before  Judge  Charles 
Plantz  in  Sheridan  County  Court  in  Rushville,  Nebraska  on  January  21st  at 
1:00pm.  Camp  Justice  lawyer,  Jerry  Matthews  will  not  be  renewing  his 
licence  to  practice  law  in  Nebraska  and  has  been  granted  permission  from 
the  court  to  withdraw  as  legal  council.  We  appreciate  all  that  Jerry  has 
done  for  us,  pro-bono.  He  states  he  will  still  help  us.  We  wish  him  well 
in  all  that  he  does.  We  are  in  need  of  a strong,  compassionate  lawyer 
licensed  to  practice  in  Nebraska. 

The  "White  Clay  Six"  Warriors  for  Justice  who  were  arrested  are  still 
standing  strong.  They  are  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  (OST)  President  John  Steele, 
OST  Sergeant  at  Arms  Tom  Poor  Bear,  Webster  Poor  Bear,  Frank  LaMere, 
Benedict  "Bennie"  Black  Elk  and  Gary  Moore. 

The  District  Attorney  has  offered  the  "White  Clay  Six"  a deal.  If  one 
of  the  six  agrees  to  stand  trial,  charges  will  be  dropped  for  the  other 
five.  At  this  time,  the  six  have  stated  that  they  will  stand  strong 
together  to  the  very  end  and  they  want  to  be  tried  by  a jury  of  their 
peers  not  by  the  court.  Their  final  decision  is  expected  in  about  a week. 

On  January  3rd  members  of  Camp  Justice  went  before  the  OST  executive 
committee  to  ask  them  to  take  a strong  position  and  join  Camp  Justice  in 
applying  pressure  to  federal,  state  and  local  authorities  in  seeking 
justice  and  accountability.  This,  with  regard  to  all  the  unsolved  murders 
in  Sheridan  County  and  Western  South  Dakota.  They  also  demanded 
accountability  with  regard  to  the  murder  investigations.  The  OST  executive 
committee  voted  unanimously  to  help  Camp  Justice  as  well  as  seek  justice 
for  our  people  who  are  exploited  by  the  liquor  establishments  in  White 
Clay . 

We  have  lost  many  of  our  people  due  to  the  activities  of  the  White  Clay 
liquor  businesses.  These  businesses  do  not  protect  our  people,  do  not 
offer  security,  protection  or  help  for  those  leaving  their  establishments 
and  do  not  offer  any  kind  of  help  or  funding  to  address  the  alcohol 
sickness  they  contribute  to.  They  continue  to  make  millions  of  dollars  per 
year  in  liquor  sales,  mainly  from  our  people.  Deaths,  beatings,  rapes,  car 
accidents  and  families  have  been  lost  and  torn  apart  due  to  the  actions  of 
these  businesses.  It's  time  to  hold  them  accountable  for  the  losses  and 
tragedies  that  have  occurred. 

Therefore,  Camp  Justice  is  still  actively  involved  in  protesting  the 
Nebraska  Liquor  Control  Commission's  decision  to  continue  issuing  liquor 
licenses  in  White  Clay,  Nebraska... a town  that  continues  to  be  a source  of 
destruction  and  exploitation  of  the  Lakota  People...  town  that  is  in 
direct  defiance  of  existing  Treaties  and  Presidential  Orders.  President 
Chester  A.  Arthur  issued  an  Executive  Order  in  1882  to  protect  Native 
American  Indians  from  traveling  to  White  Clay  to  sell  or  barter  goods  for 
alcohol.  This  order  has  been  ignored. 

On  February  12,  2001  members  of  Camp  Justice,  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe 
(OST)  and  Nebraskans  For  Peace  (NFP)  will  travel  to  Lincoln,  NE  to  address 
the  Nebraska  Liquor  Commission  concerning  White  Clay  liquor  sales  issues 
and  concerns.  The  agenda  will  be  released  next  week. 

Attorney  James  Abourezk  of  Abourezk  Law  Firm  needs  money  for  research. 

He  has  been  working  on  White  Clay  land  issues  and  wrote  a letter  to  Vice 


President  A1  Gore  (this  letter  will  soon  be  available  at  the  Camp  Justice 
web  site)  requesting  that  President  Clinton  rescind  President  Roosevelt's 
executive  orders  pertaining  to  White  Clay.  Lynn  Cutler,  the  Indian 
Specialist  for  the  White  House  stated  "That  is  not  going  to 
happen."  Mr.  Abourezk  is  now  trying  to  approach  the  Bush  administration  to 
rescind  the  orders.  Tom  Poor  Bear,  with  the  help  of  the  OST,  is  trying  to 
get  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund  legal  team  to  help  Mr.  Abourezk  on  OST 
land  issues. 

Camp  Justice  organizers  ask  supporters  to  continue  to  show  support  by 
faxing  letters  of  support  to  Camp  Justice  at  605-462-6518  and  to  local 
media  in  their  area.  We  need  help  with  legal  fee  funding  for  an 
attorney.  Those  maintaining  Camp  Justice  are  still  in  need  of  donations 
and  supplies  to  help  feed  visitors,  maintain  the  camp,  buy  calling  cards, 
transportation  and  to  continue  the  occupation.  Several  elders  have  moved 
to  the  camp. 

Camp  Justice  and  the  weekly  Walks  for  Justice  to  White  Clay  were 
established  shortly  after  Wally  Black  Elk  and  Ron  Hard  Heart  were  brutally 
beaten,  mutilated  and  found  dead  near  the  Nebraska/South  Dakota  border  on 
June  8,  1999.  They  were  last  seen  about  10:30pm  on  June  6th  walking  from 
White  Clay  back  to  Pine  Ridge. 

The  reward  for  information  leading  to  an  arrest  of  the  murderer(s)  of 
Wally  and  Ron  has  been  increased  to  $40,000.  We  are  still  trying  to  get 
the  reward  increased  to  $50,000.  Officials  refuse  to  release  information 
specific  to  the  investigation.  We  want  to  know  what  they  are  hiding  and 
when  they  intend  to  inform  us  of  the  details  or  account  for  missing 
statements  and  leads  that  were  made.  Several  family  members  of  Ron  and 
Wally  are  filing  a law  suit  against  officials  for  the  inadequate  way 
investigations  were  conducted. 

Camp  Justice  goals  are  to  keep  the  pressure  on  local,  state  and  federal 
law  enforcement,  to  solve  the  murders  of  Wally  and  Ron,  to  maintain  a 
physical  and  spiritual  presence  at  Camp  Justice  so  as  to  ensure  that  no 
other  beatings  or  murders  occur.  Camp  Justice  hopes  to  create  a public 
awareness  campaign  within  our  tribe,  the  state,  and  on  a national  level 
regarding  the  issues  of  the  disparity  of  justice  that  exists  for  our 
Lakota  people.  Camp  Justice  wants  to  highlight  criminal  activity  that  is 
occurring  in  White  Clay;  i.e.  underage  drinking,  prostitution,  assaults, 
deaths  from  drunk  driving,  thefts,  and  murders.  Finally,  Camp  Justice 
wants  to  reclaim  the  town  of  White  Clay  which  clearly  belongs  to  the 
Oglala  Oyate  by  treaty. 

Camp  Justice  organizers  wish  to  thank  all  the  supporters  who  came  to 
Amherst,  Mass,  to  help  raise  funds  to  continue  our  advocacy  efforts.  It 
has  been  reported  to  us  that  $1,300  was  raised  and  given  to  organizer 
Loren  Black  Elk  (who  maintains  the  camp).  Loren  reports  funds  were  used 
for  transportation  and  to  purchase  supplies  for  the  camp.  Organizers  had 
intended  to  install  electricity  at  the  camp  but  decided  to  postpone 
installation  until  the  ground  thaws.  They  also  used  a portion  of  the  funds 
to  obtain  supplies  to  keep  the  camp  going  through  the  harsh 
winter.  Members  of  Camp  Justice  are  now  helping  with  the  28th  Annual 
Wounded  Knee  memorial  activities  to  be  held  February  24,  2001. 

Camp  Justice  strives  to  work  in  a good  way  with  the  media  and  human  and 
civil  rights  volunteers  and  organizations. 

Members  of  Camp  Justice  are  continuing  to  assist  with  security  and  support 
to  help  protect  the  Sacred  Cannupa  and  the  Grass  Roots  elders,  families 
and  visitors  occupying  the  Red  Cloud  Tribal  Building  whose  mission  is  to 
address  issues  of  corruption  in  Pine  Ridge  and  throughout  the  homelands. 

Camp  Justice  will  continue  to  stand  United  and  Strong  in  our  efforts  to 
obtain  the  Justice  and  Accountability  our  nation  deserves  and  expects. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Human  & Civil  Justice, 

Camp  Justice, 

Tom  Poor  Bear 


Written  and  Presented  on  behalf  of: 

Camp  Justice  Organizers,  Volunteers  and  millions  of  Supporters  protecting 
and  praying  for  the  Lakota  Nation. 

Camp  Justice  & March  for  Justice  Lakota  Oyate  Organizers 


Spokespersons : 

Tom  Poor  Bear,  Loren  Black  Elk,  Webster  Poor  Bear,  Tom  Clifford 
Elder  Spokesperson: 

Johnson  Holy  Rock 
Other  Organizers: 

Ben  Black  Elk,  Wayne  Black  Elk,  Reggie  & Faye  Cedar  Face,  Ede  Sherman, 

Dave  Clifford,  Dun  Little,  Alberta  Black  Bear,  Chaz  Little  Bear,  Moses 
Thunder  Hawk,  Lloyd  Fire  Thunder,  Billy  & Rose  Beane,  Robin  Mesteth,  Tony 
Brave,  Lyman  Red  Cloud,  Guy  George  Janis,  Tuck  LeBeau,  Steve  Little  Sky, 
Vicky  Thunder  Hawk,  Gary  Moore  and  Sandra  Matchen. 

Legal  Advisors: 

Jerry  Matthews, NSBA, 155517, Abourezk  Law  Firm,  Native  American  Rights  Fund 
Send  Letters  of  Support,  Donations  and  Supplies  to: 

Camp  Justice 

c/o  Tom  Poor  Bear 

P.0.  Box  823 

Pine  Ridge,  SD  57770 

Jordan  S.  Dill,  Editor 
The  Native  American  Village 

< http : / /www .imdiversity. com/ villages /native/ vil lage_nat ive_amer ican . asp> 
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January  30,  2001 

Mexico  Rebel  Chief  Says  the  Fight  Is  Now  for  Peace 
By  GINGER  THOMPSON 
The  New  York  Times 

AN  CRISTOBAL  DE  LAS  CASAS,  Mexico,  Jan.  28  - There  was  a different  kind 
of  fight  in  the  rebel  leader's  voice. 

The  urgency  was  unchanged  from  the  day  seven  years  ago  when  he  first 
declared  war  against  the  Mexican  government  on  behalf  of  a ragtag  mob  of 
Indians  called  the  Zapatista  National  Liberation  Army.  Their  cause,  the 
pursuit  of  equal  rights  for  all  of  Mexico's  10  million  indigenous  people, 
remained  their  primary  goal. 

But  in  an  interview  in  the  jungles  of  Chiapas,  his  first  with  an 
American  newspaper  in  four  years,  the  elusive  Subcommander  Marcos  made  it 
clear  that  the  masked  rebels  want  peace. 

"We  want  to  stop  being  what  we  are,"  he  said,  his  dark  eyes  so  intense 
that  the  ski  mask  covering  the  rest  of  his  face  could  not  conceal  his 
expression.  "We  are  people  without  faces,  armed  and  fighting  for  what  we 
believe. " 

"We  would  like  to  show  our  faces,"  he  continued.  "We  would  like  to  put 
down  our  weapons,  but  to  keep  fighting  for  our  beliefs  like  people  in 
every  other  part  of  the  world." 

Although  his  words  at  times  shifted  from  caution  to  outrage,  the  message 
that  rang  like  a church  bell  was  that  peace  could  soon  come  to  Chiapas. 

In  seven  years,  there  have  been  only  a dozen  days  of  combat  between  the 
Zapatistas  and  government  troops,  leaving  145  people  dead.  But  hundreds 
have  been  killed  in  clashes  between  rebel  supporters  and  pro-  government 
paramilitary  groups.  Thousands  of  others  have  been  forced  to  flee  their 
homes . 

"I'm  optimistic,"  the  guerrilla  leader  said.  "I  think  we  will  have  a 
successful  dialogue  with  the  government,  that  the  war  will  be  ended  and 
that  we  will  be  able  to  move  on  to  new  work." 

For  a man  and  a movement  that  have  been  shrouded  in  mystery,  it  was  a 
rare  moment  of  candor.  It  comes  one  month  before  he  and  a 23-  member 
commission  of  Zapatista  leaders  are  planning  to  march  on  Mexico  City  in  a 
caravan  snaking  across  at  least  six  states  and  more  than  a dozen  cities, 
and  culminating  in  an  address  before  Congress.  The  rebels  will  campaign 


for  the  passage  of  a series  of  new  Indian  rights  - known  as  the  San  Andres 
accords  - which,  if  passed,  would  mark  the  most  significant  achievement  of 
the  movement.  It  would  also  mark  the  Zapatistas'  first  step  toward 
becoming  a legitimate  political  organization. 

During  the  interview.  Subcommander  Marcos,  who  has  become  an  idol  to 
leftist  groups  around  the  world,  shunned  his  signature  theatrics  and  sharp 
sarcasm  to  talk  forthrightly  about  the  lingering  obstacles  to  peace,  about 
the  achievements  of  the  Zapatista  movement,  and  about  his  own  postwar 
plans . 

He  and  another  rebel  commander  known  as  Tacho  had  sneaked  on  horseback 
into  the  tiny  village  of  La  Realidad.  They  came  with  no  body  guards,  and 
they  did  not  orchestrate  any  gimmicky  displays  of  force. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  larger-  than-life  image  of  the  subcommander  that 
has  been  perpetuated  by  leftists  around  the  world,  he  seemed  surprisingly 
small,  perhaps  5 feet,  8 inches,  with  narrow  shoulders  and  hands  that 
looked  ill-suited  for  combat.  His  eyes  were  watery,  and  he  sniffled  from  a 
cold.  The  automatic  rifle  slung  across  his  back  seemed  the  only 
threatening  thing  about  him.  When  asked  about  it,  he  said  it  was  not 
loaded . 

Seated  in  a tumbledown  mess  hall,  dimly  lit  with  candles,  he 
acknowledged  during  the  90-minute  interview  that  a brewing  political  storm 
in  the  Mexican  Congress  could  wreck  the  prospect  for  peace.  But  what 
worried  him  most  was  whether  Mexico's  new  president,  Vicente  Fox,  would 
respond  fully  to  a list  of  rebel  demands  and  keep  the  stalemated  Zapatista 
conflict  moving  toward  a resolution. 
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Innu  leader  blasts  feds  for  takeover  of  finances 

ST.  DOHN'S,  Nfld.  (CP)  - The  head  of  the  Innu  Nation  denounced  the 
federal  government  Wednesday  for  taking  over  the  finances  of  the  two  Innu 
communities  in  Labrador. 

Peter  Penashue,  whose  group  represents  the  1,800  Innu  in  Davis  Inlet  and 
Sheshatshiu,  said  the  Indian  Affairs  Department  went  too  far  this  week 
when  it  hired  a private  accounting  firm  to  manage  their  financial  affairs. 

"That's  too  heavy-handed,"  Penashue  said  in  an  interview.  "I  have  no 
idea  why  they  chose  this  route." 

The  new  arrangement,  known  as  third-party  management,  was  introduced 
Monday  because  both  communities  have  amassed  large  deficits,  said  a 
federal  spokesman. 

"When  faced  with  a challenge  of  this  size,  this  type  of  action  is 
necessary,"  Steve  Outhouse  said  Wednesday. 

"Third-party  management.  . . (will  enable)  community  members  to  work 
with  the  managers  to  learn,  and  to  be  trained  so  they  will  have  the  skills 
necessary  to  assume  the  finances  themselves." 

But  Penashue  said  neither  community  will  learn  anything  from  this  new 
arrangement  because  all  financial  decisions  will  be  made  by  strangers 
based  in  another  city. 

"All  they  will  be  doing  is  signing  cheques,"  he  said.  "They'll  have  no 
role  within  the  community." 

Instead,  the  Innu  leader  wants  the  federal  department  to  introduce  a 
more  co-operative  approach  called  co-management.  Linder  such  an  arrangement 
the  band  councils  in  each  community  would  be  consulted  before  any  spending 
is  authorized. 

The  government's  bold  move  comes  at  an  awkward  time  for  both  communities 
In  the  past  two  months,  about  35  children  from  Davis  Inlet  and  Sheshatshiu 
have  been  taken  away  to  be  treated  for  chronic  gas  sniffing. 

TV  images  and  photographs  showing  children  inhaling  gas  fumes  from 


plastic  bags  have  shocked  Canadians  and  embarrassed  a government  that 
routinely  reminds  them  that  Canada  ranks  as  the  best  place  in  the  world  to 
live . 

The  chief  of  Davis  Inlet  continued  to  heap  scorn  on  the  government's 
move  Wednesday.  Simeon  Tshakapesh  suggested  the  parents  of  gas  sniffers 
should  remove  their  kids  from  treatment  as  an  act  of  defiance. 

Penashue  said  both  communities  are  saddled  with  deficits  because  the 
federal  government  has  not  provided  enough  funds  to  pay  for  crucial 
recreation  programs. 

The  total  budget  for  the  band  council  in  Sheshatshiu  is  about  $12 
million,  with  about  $7.2  million  coming  from  Indian  Affairs.  The  budget 
deficit  is  about  $2  million,  Penashue  said. 

"This  is  not  a big  problem,"  he  added.  "It  can  be  dealt  with  through 
remedial  management  plans." 

Outhouse,  speaking  from  his  office  in  Hull,  Que.,  said  the  deficit  was 
large  enough  "to  threaten  the  delivery  of  services  to  community  members." 

Meanwhile,  a dissident  group  within  Sheshatshiu  has  staged  numerous 
protests  at  the  band  council  office  to  demand  Chief  Paul  Rich  step  down. 

Rich,  who  has  dismissed  the  group  as  malcontents,  did  not  return  phone 
calls  Wednesday. 

In  Davis  Inlet,  the  deficit  is  about  $3  million  on  a total  budget  of 
about  $25.7  million,  most  of  which  is  earmarked  for  the  eventual 
relocation  of  the  island  community  to  a new  site  on  the  north  coast  of 
Labrador. 

The  new  management  team,  led  by  Toronto-based  KPMG,  will  likely  set  up 
shop  in  Happy  Valley-Goose  Bay,  33  kilometres  south  of  Sheshatshiu. 
Copyright  1996-2001.  Toronto  Star  Newspapers  Limited.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Mohawks  pass  into  another  millennium 
Editorial:  The  Eastern  Door 
By:  Kenneth  Deer 

They  thought  it  would  never  happen.  The  colonizers  that  is.  They  thought 
that  we  would  fade  away,  assimilate  or  just  die  out  before  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  But  we  fooled  them.  We're  still  here,  as  feisty  as  ever. 

When  the  Indian  Advancement  Act  was  written  in  1873,  there  was  no 
intention  to  have  'Indians'  around  for  another  100  years.  We  were  supposed 
to  have  advanced  into  average  Canadians.  We  didn't  think  that  was  much  of 
an  advancement  so  we  tried  our  best  to  remain  who  we  are. 

Now  that  we've  survived  this  long,  we  have  to  look  at  how  we  will 
continue  to  survive  into  the  future. 

As  long  as  we  are  a minority  in  numbers,  we  will  always  be  threatened 
with  assimilation  into  the  larger  society.  Assimilation  is  the  greatest 
threat  to  our  existence.  Unlike  ethnic  groups  in  Canada  who  can  replenish 
their  culture  and  language  by  importing  more  of  their  people  from  their 
home  country,  we  do  not  have  that  luxury.  This  is  our  homeland  and  we  are 
all  that  there  is. 

As  we  look  back  at  our  situation  one  hundred  years  ago  and  beyond,  we 
have  shown  that  we  are  a very  adaptable  people.  We  have  managed  to  take 
from  the  colonizers  what  we  needed  (sometimes  things  that  we  didn't  really 
need  either  and  which  were  detrimental  to  our  existence)  and,  from  the 
time  of  the  fur  trade,  used  our  strategic  location,  knowledge  of  the 
rivers  and  forests,  strength  of  organization,  pragmatic  diplomacy  and,  at 
times,  sheer  force  and  intimidation,  to  ensure  our  continued  survival. 

In  the  future,  many  of  these  assets,  and  more,  will  be  needed  to 
continue  our  existence. 

In  no  particular  order,  we  have  to  be  wary  about  the  following  issues 
that  impact  our  existence  and  draw  us  toward  assimilation  in  the  new 


century: 

- Ongoing  government  policies  that  intend  to  achieve  the  ultimate  goals 
of  the  Indian  Advancement  Act;  the  Canadian  governments  self-government 
policy  and  other  policies  intended  to  terminate  our  nation  to  nation 
relationship . 

- The  loss  of  our  language.  The  foundation  of  the  Mohawk  culture  must 
survive  at  all  costs.  We  can't  allow  the  attitude  that  the  Mohawk  language 
is  not  important  and  will  not  help  anyone  get  a job. 

- The  loss  of  culture  and  language  through  intermarriage.  Laws  against 
intermarriage  are  not  enforceable  so  we  must  continue  to  raise  our 
children  to  understand  their  responsibility  to  the  continued  existence  of 
our  language  and  culture. 

- The  loss  of  our  connection  to  the  land.  A fundamental  principle  of  our 
existence  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  our  close  attachment  to  the 
land.  We  must  not  relinquish  that  attachment.  We  need  to  continue  and 
nourish  this  connection. 

- The  erosion  of  our  teachings.  We  need  to  protect  our  intellectual 
property;  our  songs,  stories,  plants,  medicines,  philosophies  and  other 
important  parts  of  our  culture. 

- The  loss  of  our  identity.  We  must  remain  Mohawk  or  Kanien ' keha : ka  which 
is  the  real  word  which  describes  us.  We  must  maintain  our  uniqueness 
through  our  family,  education  system  and  community. 

- The  inundation  of  outside  culture  through  media.  We  must  re-evaluate 
our  attachment  to  TV,  movies,  electronic  games,  internet,  and  other 
devices  which  threatens  to  assimilate,  not  only  us  but  the  rest  of  the 
world,  into  one  homogenized  culture  dominated  by  the  United  States. 

- The  loss  of  the  extended  family.  We  must  keep  family  and  clan  ties  that 
have  carried  us  though  the  centuries.  We  must  maintain  our  human 
relationships  and  not  drift  into  imaginary,  virtual  realties. 

- Overwhelming  use  of  modern  technology.  We  must  use  modern  technology  to 
secure  our  own  survival,  not  the  survival  of  the  dominant  society. 

- The  fragmentation  of  the  Mohawk  Nation.  We  must  reunite  as  a People 
again . 

- The  loss  of  respect  and  dignity.  We  must  regain  the  values  of  respect 
for  one  another,  to  really  listen  to  what  others  have  to  say,  to  be 
unselfish,  to  look  out  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  to  always  carry  the 
dignity  of  your  ancestors  where  ever  you  go. 

There  are  other  elements  that  can  be  added  to  this  list,  but  it  is  a 
good  place  to  start. 

Add  your  own,  apply  them  all  and  there  will  still  be  Kanien ' keha : ka  at 
the  next  millennium. 
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Blackfeet  Tribal  Council  removes  members  from  college  board 
Associated  Press 

BROWNING  (AP)  - The  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  has  removed  three 
senior  members  from  the  reservation's  community  college  board  before  the 
end  of  their  terms,  citing  concerns  over  the  school's  financial  stability. 

"The  tribal  council  felt  they  needed  to  bring  other  folks  in  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  the  college  and  the  financial  condition  of  it,"  said  Doe 
McKay,  an  attorney  working  on  contract  for  the  council. 

The  tribal  council  removed  Blackfeet  Community  College  board  chairman 
Wayne  Duneau,  Stan  luneau  and  Doe  Arrow  Top  from  their  posts  during  a 
closed-door  meeting  Tuesday.  The  council  appointed  three  interim  board 
members  until  a selection  committee  can  appoint  permanent  members. 

Stan  Duneau  and  Arrow  Top  said  they  weren't  notified  of  the  meeting  and 


learned  of  their  removal  second  hand. 

"I  have  never  been  provided  with  a reason  or  what  the  alleged  charges 
are  against  me/'  said  Stan  Duneau. 

Tribal  Chairman  Earl  Old  Person  has  refused  to  comment  on  the  reason  for 
the  board  members'  removal. 

McKay  said  the  tribal  council  had  wanted  to  remove  Stan  Duneau  and  Wayne 
Duneau  for  months.  The  two  men  are  brothers,  and  tribal  regulations 
prohibit  one  family  from  dominating  a government  board. 

But  Stan  Duneau  and  Arrow  Top  said  they're  victims  of  politics. 

One  of  the  interim  board  members,  Harold  Dusty  Bull,  is  the  nephew  of 
Old  Person,  Stan  Duneau  said. 

And  a year  ago,  the  BCC  board  voted  not  to  renew  Old  Persons'  niece, 

Carol  Murray,  as  president  of  the  college,  Duneau  said.  The  three  BCC  board 
members  removed  this  week  were  the  only  remaining  members  involved  in  that 
vote,  he  said. 

Old  Person  strongly  denied  suggestions  of  nepotism  and  political  motives. 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this,"  Old  Person  said.  "In  fact,  I didn't 
want  to  be  part  of  this,  but  it's  still  my  duty.  ...  We're  the  ones  that 
hire  the  board.  If  there's  questions  about  them  naturally  somebody's  going 
to  find  out  what  we  can  do  to  help  correct  it." 

McKay  said  staff  from  the  college  approached  the  tribal  council  with 
concerns . 

Arrow  Top  said  some  of  the  staff  members  were  unhappy  with  hiring 
decisions  made  by  the  college  president  Dorothy  Still  Smoking  that  were 
backed  by  the  BCC  board. 

McKay  said  the  tribal  council  also  was  troubled  about  Wayne  Duneau 
directing  students  in  the  college's  vocational  program  to  do  improvement 
work  on  the  Margie  Kennedy  Center  in  Heart  Butte.  Duneau  is  director  of 
the  tribally  run  center,  which  serves  as  a residential  center  for  the 
homeless  or  tribal  members  with  drug  and  alcohol  problems. 

"To  those  of  us  locked  away  in  here,  there's  nothing  more  important  than 
being  remembered." 

Leonard  Peltier 

Freedom  for  Leonard  Peltier,  Standing  Deer  & Red  Hawk 
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Connecticut  ups  ante  in  tribal  recognition 

By  suing  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  gain  a foothold  in  the  recognition  process,  the  state  takes 
a precedent-setting  step. 

BY  ELIZABETH  ABBOTT 
Dournal  Staff  Writer 

HARTFORD,  Conn.  --  Gale  Norton  has  her  work  cut  out  for  her. 

As  the  new  interior  secretary,  she  inherits  a conflict  so  prickly  and 
intractable,  it  recently  prompted  Connecticut's  attorney  general  to  take 
unprecedented  action. 

Fed  up  with  how  the  federal  government  recognizes  new  Indian  tribes, 

Atty.  Gen.  Richard  Blumenthal  sued  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  U.S. 

District  Court  in  Hartford. 

The  three  towns  that  surround  Foxwoods  Resort  Casino  --  Ledyard,  North 
Stonington  and  Preston  --  are  also  plaintiffs  in  the  case. 

"We  were  left  with  no  other  choice  to  protect  our  rights,"  Blumenthal 
said  last  week. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  state  and  towns  have  tried  to  participate  in 
the  recognition  process  as  it  applied  to  two  groups,  the  Eastern  Pequots 


and  the  Paucatuck  Eastern  Pequots.  But  the  federal  government  "refused  to 
recognize  valid  rights  we  were  asserting/'  he  said. 

The  lawsuit  asks  for  an  injunction  to  stop  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
from  taking  any  additional  action  on  the  petitions  of  the  Eastern  Pequots 
and  Paucatuck  Easterns.  In  March  of  last  year,  the  bureau  made  a 
preliminary  finding  that  both  groups  were  legitimate. 

In  addition,  it  wants  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  preliminary  findings 
regarding  the  two  Pequot  groups  withdrawn. 

"Only  tribes  that  merit  recognition  should  receive  it  --  and  only 
through  a process  that  respects  the  law,"  Blumenthal  said  at  a Ian.  18 
news  conference,  announcing  the  lawsuit. 

That  process  now  is  "riddled  with  irregularities"  that  do  a "grave, 
lasting  injustice  to  all  citizens,"  he  said,  forcing  him  to  take  this 
unprecedented  step. 

According  to  Blumenthal,  no  state  has  sued  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
over  tribal  recognition  before. 

Connecticut,  of  course,  has  special  reason  to  be  concerned  about  this 
issue.  Federal  recognition  gives  tribes  the  right  to  open  a casino  and  the 
state  already  has  two  enormous  Indian  casinos  within  12  miles  of  each 
other  --  Foxwoods  and  Mohegan  Sun. 

Based  in  the  same  vicinity  as  Foxwoods,  the  Eastern  Pequots  have  said 
they  plan  to  open  a casino  once  their  recognition  becomes  final. 

But  Blumenthal  said  all  states  have  reason  to  be  worried  about  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  process,  whether  they  have  casinos  or  not, 
because  recognition  has  very  far-reaching  consequences. 

Recognized  tribes  are  considered  sovereign  entities  with  the  right  to 
have  their  own  governments,  court  systems  and,  in  some  cases,  to  take  land 
off  the  tax  rolls.  Tribal-owned  land  is  often  free  from  local  planning  and 
zoning  laws,  enabling  a tribe  to  develop  it  as  it  wishes. 

"The  issue  is  larger  than  simply  gaming,"  Blumenthal  said. 

Prior  to  suing,  last  year  Blumenthal  called  for  a moratorium  on  the 
recognition  of  new  tribes.  But  the  then-head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Kevin  Gover,  rejected  that  idea. 

"We  want  to  stop  the  process  until  the  people  in  charge  play  by  the 
rules,"  Blumenthal  said. 

The  bureau  is  preparing  an  answer  to  Blumenthal 's  lawsuit,  spokeswoman 
Nedra  Darling  said  last  week.  Beyond  that,  she  declined  to  comment  on  the 
litigation . 

Last  week,  a spokeswoman  for  the  Eastern  Pequots  said  the  tribe  was 
disappointed  by  Blumenthal's  action.  The  tribe  was  concerned  not  only  for 
itself,  but  also  for  other  tribes  seeking  recognition,  Nancy  Tyler  said. 

About  200  groups  have  petitions  pending,  according  to  the  bureau. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Eastern  Pequots  are  confident  they  will  prevail, 
"no  matter  what  roadblocks  are  put  in  their  path,"  Tyler  said.  They  began 
the  recognition  process  22  years  ago  and  have  adhered  to  all  of  its 
requirements,  she  said. 

The  Paucatuck  Easterns  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Rhode  Island  has  reason  to  be  concerned  about  this  issue.  Although  the 
state  has  only  one  federally  recognized  tribe  --  the  Narragansetts  -- 
three  other  groups  are  now  seeking  that  status,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs:  the  Pokanoket  Tribe  of  the  Wampanoags,  the 
Pokanoket/Wampanoag  Federation  and  the  Seaconke  Wampanoag. 

In  addition,  several  Massachusetts-based  groups  seeking  recognition 
claim  ancestral  lands  in  Rhode  Island.  One  of  these  --  the  Flassanamisco 
Band  of  the  Nipmuc  Nation  --  received  preliminary  approval  from  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  on  Ian.  19,  one  day  after  Connecticut  filed  its  lawsuit. 

The  Nipmucs  claim  ancestral  land  in  Connecticut,  too,  as  well  as  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  Blumenthal  was  outraged  by  the  bureau's 
action . 

"The  timing  and  other  circumstances  of  this  decision  --  issued  literally 
on  the  eve  of  the  outgoing  administration's  departure  --  does  a grave, 
lasting  disservice  to  the  credibility  of  the  entire  recognition  process," 
he  said  in  a statement. 

"...  the  decision's  timing  --  so  lacking  in  basic  courtesy  and  common 
sense  --  adds  a resounding  exclamation  mark  to  our  call  for  reform  of  the 


recognition  process  by  the  new  Congress  and  incoming  Administration/'  he 
said . 

Norton  succeeds  Bruce  Babbitt  as  interior  secretary  and,  as  such, 
oversees  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  She  hasn't  had  time  yet  to  study 
the  tribal  recognition  issue,  Stephanie  Hanna,  a spokeswoman  for  the 
Interior  Department,  said  on  Friday. 

Norton  also  hasn't  yet  named  a successor  to  Gover,  who  left  the  bureau 
with  the  Clinton  administration. 

Officials  in  Connecticut,  Blumenthal  included,  say  they  are  looking 
forward  to  working  with  the  new  administration. 

"We're  hoping  that  they  will  be  more  responsive,"  said  North 
Stonington's  first  selectman,  Nicholas  H.  Mullane  II. 

Meanwhile,  a hearing  is  set  for  this  Friday  on  the  issue.  Arranged  by 
Rep.  Rob  Simmons,  Connecticut's  newly  elected  Republican  congressman,  the 
hearing  will  focus  on  the  tribal  recognition  process  and  the  1983  Land 
Settlement  Act. 

That  act  awarded  recognition  to  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  tribe,  which  in 
turn  opened  Foxwoods  Resort  Casino. 

The  hearing  is  set  for  10  a.m.  in  Room  1-D  in  the  State  Legislative 
Office  Building  in  Hartford.  It  is  expected  to  last  into  the  evening.  The 
public  is  invited. 
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Little  Shell  tribal  election  impasse  deepens 
By  JAMES  HAGENGRUBER 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 

Allegations  of  election  fraud  have  bitterly  divided  Montana's  Little 
Shell  Tribe,  which  had  until  recently  been  unified  by  a 110-year  quest  for 
federal  recognition. 

The  tribe's  leaders  refused  to  leave  office  after  the  November  election, 
saying  candidates  that  challenged  their  seats  campaigned  illegally.  The 
candidates  dispute  the  allegations  and  have  mounted  a campaign  to  remove 
the  tribe's  governing  officers. 

While  there's  little  common  ground  in  the  disagreement,  both  sides  say 
they  are  saddened  by  the  dispute. 

"I'm  just  thoroughly  disgusted.  I'm  saddened,  and  I'm  disgusted,"  said 
Chinook  resident  John  Gilbert,  who  was  the  tribe's  officially  recognized 
chairman  until  he  stepped  down  this  week  because  of  the  fight. 

John  Sinclair,  of  Havre,  claims  that  he  legitimately  won  the  chairman's 
seat.  A dissident  group  of  tribal  members  said  they  would  only  recognize 
Sinclair  as  tribal  chairman.  The  group  will  meet  with  Sinclair  in  Billings 
Saturday  to  plan  legal  action  against  the  tribal  leaders. 

"We  tried  everything  we  could  to  settle  this  outside  of  court,"  Sinclair 
said.  "We  will  not  stop  until  justice  is  done." 

A mediation  proposal  was  given  to  tribal  leaders  last  Friday.  The 
leaders  did  not  respond  to  the  request  and  on  Saturday  held  swearing-in 
ceremonies  in  Great  Falls. 

"We're  taking  that  as  a direct  no  that  they  don't  want  to  mediate,"  said 
dissident  leader  Diann  Grantham,  who  ran  for  office  but  was  later  accused 
of  mail  fraud  in  conducting  her  campaign. 

Council  member  Larry  Olson  said  the  mediation  proposal  was  not 
acceptable  and  the  current  tribal  government  is  legitimate. 

"It  would  not  fit  in  with  our  constitution,"  he  said. 

Olson  said  the  tribe  has  "strong  evidence"  indicating  election  fraud.  He 
also  said  the  dissident  leaders  could  face  a lawsuit  because  they  are 
representing  their  meetings  illegally  by  using  the  Little  Shell  name. 

"What  they're  tying  to  do  is  set  up  a tribe  all  themselves,"  he  said. 


"These  are  dissidents.  They  are  a faction  that's  very  vocal.  We  really 
feel  they've  overstepped  their  bounds  completely.  We  will  take  necessary 
measures  to  get  the  tribe  on  track  again.  If  they  continue  on,  we  will 
take  legal  action." 

The  dispute  could  threaten  the  tribe's  quest  for  federal  recognition, 
Gilbert  said. 

"Of  all  the  times  to  do  this.  It  just  flabbergasts  me.  I can't  believe 
this,"  he  said.  "We  don't  need  to  give  these  people  an  excuse  to  turn  us 
down.  History  shows  us  the  U.S.  government  strategy  is  divide  and 
conquer. " 

In  May,  the  U.S.  Interior  Department  signed  an  order  granting 
preliminary  federal  recognition  of  the  tribe,  which  has  about  4,000 
members.  The  tribe  is  still  working  to  gain  permanent  federal  recognition, 
which  would  mean  access  to  federal  health,  education  and  housing  services. 
It  would  also  mean  respect  and  equal  status  with  Montana's  other  11  tribes. 

Grantham  and  Sinclair  said  the  dispute  could  help  the  tribe's  efforts 
because  it  is  bringing  many  tribal  members  together.  Sinclair  estimated 
that  95  percent  of  the  tribe  supports  the  efforts  of  the  dissidents. 

"The  people  are  behind  us,"  he  said.  "We  are  going  to  go  forward  this 
weekend  and  set  up  a transition  team.  I don't  think  recognition  is  in 
danger . " 

Billings  resident  Ed  Lavenger  won  a seat  on  the  tribe's  council  and  was 
not  accused  of  election  fraud  but  has  refused  to  take  office  and  has  since 
lent  his  support  to  the  dissidents. 

Grantham  said  she's  pleased  by  the  widespread  support  and  feels 
confident  the  Little  Shell's  growing  pains  will  eventually  lead  to  a 
better  government  for  the  tribe. 

"We're  just  trying  to  start  out  as  a new  nation  on  the  right  feet,"  she 
said.  "I  really  don't  think  it's  going  to  hurt  recognition.  I think  it's 
going  be  pulling  the  people  together.  I think  as  a whole  we're  showing 
we're  united." 

The  recent  election  dispute  will  be  discussed  Saturday  at  noon  in 
Billings  at  the  Friendship  House,  3123  Eighth  Ave.  South.  All  are  welcome, 
lames  Hagengruber  can  be  reached  at  657-1232 
or  at  jhagengruber@billingsgazette . com 
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Dozens  of  Inuit  men  take  territories  to  court  over  residential  school  abuse 

IQALUIT,  Nunavut  (CP)  - Dozens  of  Inuit  men  who  claim  they  were  sexually 
abused  in  northern  residential  schools  are  suing  Nunavut  and  the  Northwest 
Territories  over  acts  that  predate  the  two  governments'  creation.  "The 
root  cause  is  too  familiar  - a pedophile  who  is  confident  that  he  is  in  a 
situation  where  he  can  thrive,"  said  lawyer  Geoffrey  Budden,  who  was  also 
involved  in  the  Mount  Cashel  sex  abuse  lawsuits. 

"For  the  most  part,  (the  pedophile)  calculated  correctly." 

The  lawsuit  stems  from  the  acts  of  Edward  Horne,  57,  who  worked  as  a 
teacher  in  the  northern  communities  of  Cape  Dorset  and  Sanikiluaq  in  the 
1970s  and  80s. 

Last  September,  Horne  pleaded  guilty  to  19  counts  of  indecent  assault 
and  one  count  of  buggery  and  was  sentenced  to  five  years  in  jail.  More 
than  50  other  charges  were  stayed. 

The  lawsuit,  filed  on  behalf  of  49  men,  alleges  acts  from  fondling  to 
fellatio  and  rape. 

Stephen  Rubino,  a New  lersey  lawyer  assisting  Budden,  says  the  case  will 
be  based  on  Horne's  criminal  conviction.  As  well,  he  said  other  evidence 


has  surfaced  on  how  Horne  segregated  his  classes  into  boys  and  girls  and 
"groomed"  his  victims  both  in  the  school  and  outbuildings  on  the  school 
grounds . 

"There  was  not  only  a failure  to  supervise  Mr.  Horne  but  in  effect  an 
acquiescence  to  the  manner  in  which  he  gained  access  to  children  at  the 
school/'  said  Rubino. 

The  statement  of  claim  filed  last  week  charges  the  governments  didn't  do 
enough  to  protect  the  alleged  victims  from  a sexual  predator. 

"The  defendants  ought  to  have  foreseen  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  risk, 
apprehension  or  reality  of  experiencing  a sexual  assault  and  other 
injuries,  including  irreparable  psychological  harm,"  it  says. 

The  victims  claim  the  trauma  has  left  many  of  them  prey  to  drug  and 
alcohol  problems,  mental  anguish  and  poverty. 

The  federal  government  is  not  named  in  the  lawsuit.  Sorting  out  who 
retains  responsibility  for  Horne  will  be  a big  part  of  the  case,  said 
Budden,  who  expects  about  another  five  plaintiffs  to  join  the  case. 

The  old  Northwest  Territories  was  divided  in  1999  into  Nunavut  and  the 
remaining  N.W.T. 

"When  the  territory  was  created,  it  was  not  created  out  of  thin  air," 
said  Budden,  speaking  from  St.  John's,  Nfld.  "It  is  the  successor  in  title 
to  school  boards  and  other  agencies." 

Both  sides  have  said  they  will  seek  to  settle  out  of  court. 

"Starting  a civil  action  doesn't  mean  you're  closing  the  door  on 
(alternative  dispute  resolution)  or  anything  of  that  sort,"  said  Budden. 

The  government  of  Nunavut  says  it's  "seeking  advice"  to  determine  its 
options  in  the  case. 

In  a press  release,  it  said  it  hopes  the  litigation  can  be  conducted 
using  "alternative  dispute  processes  to  arrive  at  a just  resolution  in  the 
most  reasonable  and  compassionate  manner  possible." 

The  statement  of  claim  does  not  put  a dollar  figure  on  the  amount  of 
compensation  the  plaintiffs  seek.  Damages  to  the  plaintiffs  will  have  to 
assessed  first,  Budden  said. 

There  has  been  no  comment  from  the  government  of  the  Northwest 
Territories . 

Horne,  who  had  been  living  in  Mexico,  was  arrested  in  Toronto  in  March 
1999  after  the  Mexican  government  refused  to  renew  his  visitors  visa. 
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Province  still  has  'no  plans'  to  hold  Ipperwash  inquiry 

Harris  government  says  it  won't  call  probe  as  long  as  suit  continues  Officer  convicted  in  shooting 
loses  last  appeal  bid 

Richard  Brennan,  Peter  Edwards  and  Harold  Levy 
STAFF  REPORTERS 

Officer  convicted  in  shooting  loses  last  appeal  bid 

The  Harris  government  is  still  refusing  a public  inquiry  into  the  fatal 
shooting  of  native  protester  Dudley  George  even  though  all  criminal 
matters  have  finally  been  dealt  with. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  yesterday  dismissed  an  appeal  by  Kenneth 
Deane,  the  acting  OPP  sergeant  convicted  of  criminal  negligence  causing 
death  in  the  Sept.  6,  1995,  death  at  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  - the  last 
criminal  proceeding  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  case. 

But  a spokesperson  for  Attorney-General  Jim  Flaherty  said  yesterday  the 
government  has  no  intention  of  calling  for  an  inquiry  as  long  as  the 
matter  is  before  a civil  court,  referring  to  a wrongful  death  suit 
launched  by  the  George  family. 

"We  have  no  plans  to  call  an  inquiry  while  there  is  still  outstanding 


count  proceedings/'  said  Peggy  Huigenbos,  the  minister's  communications 
assistant . 

Huigenbos  suggested  if  the  civil  suit  proceeds,  involving  Premier  Mike 
Harris  and  other  senior  cabinet  ministers,  it  will  effectively  do  what  a 
public  inquiry  would. 

"Many  of  the  issues  that  are  being  heard  in  the  civil  matter  are  the 
same  as  those  that  would  be  heard  at  a public  inquiry,"  she  said. 

For  years,  the  government  has  said  it  would  only  consider  an  inquiry 
when  all  criminal  matters  were  dealt  with,  but  more  recently  it  has  used 
the  civil  suit  as  reason  not  to  hold  one. 

"That's  nonsense,"  said  Liberal  MPP  Gerry  Phillips,  barely  able  to 
contain  his  anger. 

"That  would  be  like  saying  the  Walkerton  (tainted  water)  inquiry  should 
stop  because  there  are  civil  cases  pending,"  he  said.  "It's  outrageous." 
Civil  suit  isn't  legal  obstacle,  NDP,  Liberals  say 

Phillips  said  there  are  "overwhelming  amounts  of  evidence"  the  Tory 
government  and  Harris  in  particular  were  "inappropriately  and  recklessly 
involved  in  Ipperwash." 

He  said  for  the  government  to  keep  dragging  its  feet  shows  "there  is  a 
cover-up. " 

NDP  Leader  Howard  Hampton,  a former  attorney-general,  said  all  the 
"excuses  that  the  Harris  government  has  been  hiding  behind  to  avoid 
calling  a public  inquiry  . . . have  now  been  disposed  of." 

Hampton  said  the  civil  suit  is  not  a legal  impediment  to  an  inquiry 
being  held. 

"There  has  been  an  attempt  by  this  government  from  the  beginning  to  stop 
the  relevant  information  from  getting  into  the  public  realm  . . . because 
I suspect  there  is  some  quite  damaging  information  (for  Harris  and  the 
government),"  he  said. 

A coalition  of  human  rights  and  aboriginal  organizations,  including  the 
United  Church  of  Canada,  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress,  the  First  Nations 
Chiefs  of  Ontario,  Amnesty  International  and  the  Canadian  Civil  Liberties 
Association,  has  repeatedly  called  for  a public  inquiry. 

"Premier  Harris  is  one  of  the  defendants  named  in  the  civil  wrongful 
death  suit,"  coalition  spokesperson  Ann  Pohl  said. 

"How  can  he  as  Premier  of  the  province  - for  all  of  the  people  of  the 
province  - make  an  objective  call  about  whether  his  actions  should  be 
publicly  and  independently  reviewed?" 

Dudley  George's  brother  Sam  said  the  high  court  decision  supports  the 
family's  call  to  Harris  for  a public  inquiry.  Family  says  government  role 
must  be  probed 

"He's  out  of  excuses  now,"  Sam  George  said  yesterday,  after  driving  to 
Ottawa  to  watch  arguments  before  the  Supreme  Court,  along  with  several 
family  members. 

"I  think  we  need  the  inquiry  to  find  out  the  roles  of  government 
officials,"  he  said. 

George  said  he  would  like  time  to  think  before  deciding  whether  the 
family  would  drop  a civil  suit  against  Harris  and  several  government  and 
police  officials  if  Harris  committed  to  calling  a public  inquiry  into  his 
brother's  death. 

Chief  Tom  Bressette  of  the  Kettle  and  Stoney  Point  Indian  band  said 
there  must  be  an  inquiry  to  probe  what  went  wrong  in  the  police  action,  as 
well  as  to  investigate  widespread  allegations  of  high-level  government 
interference  in  the  massive  police  operation  at  the  park. 

Brian  Adkin,  president  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  Association, 
said  his  group  remains  opposed  to  calling  a public  inquiry  into  the  events 
at  Ipperwash. 

"There  has  been  a lengthy  court  trial  about  it,  and  the  evidence  has 
been  before  us,"  Adkin  said  yesterday  . 

"I  sat  there  the  entire  trial,  and  we  thought  that  the  circumstances 
were  gone  over  at  that  time  in  sufficient  detail." 

An  OPP  official  said  Commissioner  Gwen  Boniface  was  unavailable  for 
comment . 

Adkin  said  Deane,  who  was  not  present  at  the  courthouse,  would  not  be 
commenting  on  the  decision  "for  now." 


Deane,  a member  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  elite  tactics  and 
rescue  squad,  was  convicted  of  criminal  negligence  causing  the  death  of 
Anthony  Dudley  George,  in  April,  1997. 

Deane  was  given  a two-year  conditional  sentence  and  ordered  to  perform 
community  service. 

George,  38,  was  the  only  Indian  killed  in  the  last  century  in  Canada  in 
a land  claims  dispute. 

In  Deane's  original  trial,  Ontario  Court  Dudge  Hugh  Fraser  ruled  Deane 
knew  George  didn't  have  a gun  when  the  police  officer  opened  fire  with  a 
semi-automatic  sub-machinegun  on  about  20  Stoney  Point  Indians  who  had 
occupied  the  park  in  a land-claims  dispute. 

The  Indians  claimed  the  park  contained  a sacred  burial  ground,  a claim 
later  confirmed  by  the  federal  government. 
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STATEMENT  OF  FEDELIA  CROSS 
CITIZEN  OF  THE  OGLALA  LAKOTA  NATION 

I cannot  express  the  sadness  and  anger  that  I felt  when  I heard  that  my 
brother,  Leonard  Peltier  was  not  given  a presidential  pardon  from  Clinton. 
At  first  I could  not  believe  Clinton's  lack  of  courage,  but  now  I know 
that  he  is  not  an  honorable  man.  Freedom  for  Leonard  would  have  been 
freedom  for  all  of  us  Indigenous  People  here  on  our  own  home  land.  I 
would  like  to  know  why  Clinton  did  not  give  him  his  freedom.  Clinton  came 
here  to  Pine  Ridge  in  Duly  of  1999.  I thought  he  had  a little  compassion 
for  the  Lakota  People  and  all  Native  Peoples  of  this  land.  Clinton  broke 
our  hearts  and  made  us  cry  on  Danuary  20,  2001.  We  also  cried  for  all  of 
our  ancestors  whose  lives  were  taken  by  the  white  man  who  came  to  this 
continent  over  500  years  ago. 

We  as  Lakota  People  have  four  values  that  we  live  by  every  day  of  our 
lives.  They  are  bravery,  wisdom,  generosity,  and  fortitude.  Although 
Clinton  didn't  give  my  brother  Leonard  his  life  back,  we  must  continue  to 
be  brave  and  continue  the  battle  to  bring  him  home.  We  must  educate 
Clinton  and  all  the  US  government  officials  about  our  culture.  We  as 
Lakota  people  have  a form  of  government  ruled  by  our  sacred  pipe  and  our 
laws  are  all  natural.  We  must  remind  the  federal  government  that  we  still 
have  treaties  with  them.  We  must  be  kind  and  compassionate  to  the  US 
government  officials  because  we  were  born  with  the  gift  of  kindness,  love 
and  generosity.  Clinton  witnessed  this  when  he  was  here  on  our  homeland 
in  Duly  of  1999. 

Our  forefathers  were  all  honorable  men  just  like  my  brother  Leonard 
Peltier.  One  of  our  greatest  leaders  was  Crazy  Horse.  He  protected  and 
loved  his  people  until  he  was  killed  in  jail  by  the  federal  government. 
Crazy  Horse  asked  us  to  remember  him  when  we  look  toward  our  sacred  Black 
Hills.  We  also  remember  our  brother  Leonard  Peltier  when  we  see  the  Black 
Hills.  Some  day  Leonard  will  be  singing  Crazy  Horse's  praise  song  while 
looking  toward  the  Black  Hills.  That's  what  keeps  us  going.  We  are  all 
very  resilient.  Although  Clinton  broke  our  hearts,  through  our  prayers  and 
our  spirituality,  we  will  survive. 

When  we  thought  Clinton  was  going  to  give  our  brother  Leonard  his  life 
back  we  had  plans  to  build  a Lakota  school  here  in  Oglala.  Through 
Leonard's  demonstration  of  our  Lakota  values,  we  plan  to  develop  his  dream 
and  plans  for  the  betterment  of  our  people  even  though  he  is  not  here  with 
us . 

I heard  one  of  our  respected  elders  of  our  tribe  talk  on  KILI  radio 
about  Leonard  the  other  morning.  He  said  although  Clinton  slapped  our 
faces,  we  must  remain  strong  and  show  them  how  to  forgive  and  pray  for 
them  so  they  will  understand  us.  He  also  stated  that  we  should  educate 


our  children  so  they  could  become  lawyers  and  help  us  in  the  future.  At 
Leonard's  school  we  hope  to  accomplish  this.  I would  like  to  thank  all  of 
you  for  loving  and  supporting  him.  All  he  wants  is  to  be  is  a terrific 
grandpa  and  a good  relative.  May  God  bless  all  of  you. 

Mitakuye  Oyasin 
All  my  relations, 

Fedelia  Cross 

*Fedelia  Cross  is  the  niece  of  Roselyn  Dumping  Bull  and  a survivor  of  the 
Pine  Ridge  Reign  of  Terror.  She  is  a school  teacher,  a mother  and  a grand 
mother . 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www. f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  < lpdc-on@mail-list.com  > 

"RE : Peltier  Plan  of  Action"  

Date:  Tue,  30  Dan  2001  16:58:37  -0600 
From:  "LPDC"  <lpdc@idir . net> 

Subj : Peltier  Plan  of  Action! 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

Mailing  List:  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs  <MINI\l-IND@tc . umn . edu> 

Dear  Friends, 

We  are  writing  to  update  you  on  some  of  the  strategies  that  will  be 
undertaken  to  continue  the  effort  to  free  Leonard  Peltier.  These 
strategies  will  be  strengthened  as  more  research  and  development  are 
invested,  but  meanwhile,  we  would  like  to  set  forth  some  of  the  basic 
plans  with  initial  supportive  actions. 

1.  As  many  of  you  have  suggested,  the  most  immediate  action  will  be  in 
response  to  the  denial  of  clemency.  Those  responsible  for  prolonging  this 
injustice  need  to  hear  from  us.  Send  a letter  to  Bill  Clinton  and  Senator 
Tom  Daschle  to  express  outrage  over  the  handling  of  this  case.  Senator 
Daschle  is  a leading  democrat  in  Congress.  He  bowed  to  pressure  from  the 
FBI  in  South  Dakota  and  suggested  to  Clinton  that  clemency  be  denied,  thus 
ignoring  the  tribes  of  his  state  who  have  long  supported  clemency.  A 
message  will  follow  with  the  addresses  to  write  to  as  well  as  sample 
letters . 

2.  The  main  message  of  the  new  campaign  will  be  a call  to  declassify  the 
6000  documents  pertaining  to  the  Peltier  case  still  being  withheld  by  the 
FBI.  We  will  also  call  for  Congressional  investigations  into  the  official 
misconduct  of  government  officials  in  the  Peltier  case  and  on  Pine  Ridge 
during  the  surrounding  period.  Support  for  this  and  all  other  efforts  will 
include  intensive  educational  outreach  and  lobbying  support  from  officials 
in  congress.  Write  to  your  local  Reps  and  Senators  and  ask  them  to  support 
an  act  to  declassify  the  documents  and  to  hold  hearings.  A message  will 
follow  with  a sample  letter  and  a link  to  a site  where  you  can  find  contact 
information  for  them.  This  is  only  the  start;  much  more  will  be  come! 

3.  February  6,  2001  will  sadly  mark  25  years  since  Leonard  Peltier's  arrest, 
which  means  he  has  spent  the  last  quarter  century  unjustly  behind  bars.  Let 
's  dedicate  this  day  to  renewing  the  freedom  campaign.  To  commemorate 
February  6,  hold  meetings  to  regroup  local  supporters  and/or  hold  vigils, 
teach-ins,  or  video  showings,  and  send  press  releases  to  your  local  media. 

We  know  that  February  6 is  only  a short  time  a way,  and  it  will  be  difficult 
to  organize  major  events,  but  we  can  use  this  day  to  springboard  into  an 
even  stronger  campaign  and  an  even  broader  network,  which  we  can  all  work  to 
develop  and  intensify  in  coming  months.  A message  will  follow  with  a press 
release,  which  you  can  send  to  your  local  media  on  the  eve  of  February  6. 

If  you  will  be  holding  an  event  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the  press, 
include  the  "what,  who,  and  where"  in  the  release  as  well  as  your  group's 
contact  information.  Please  let  us  know  the  details  of  any  events  organized 


so  that  we  can  assist  in  publicizing  them. 

4.  Meanwhile,  Leonard  Peltier's  legal  defense  team  is  researching  specific 
legal  actions.  The  best  way  to  support  any  future  litigation  is  to  build  up 
public  awareness  and  support.  We  will  be  updating  all  of  our  materials  to 
coincide  with  the  new  strategies.  Send  a self  addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
us  if  you  need  literature  to  copy  and  distribute.  Visit  our  website  to  find 
out  about  obtaining  educational  videos,  books,  and  materials. 

Stay  tuned.  There  will  be  much  more  to  come  and  each  one  of  you  is 
needed.  As  we  said  before,  Leonard  Peltier  is  not  giving  up,  so  neither 
will  we! 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  commitment  and  support. 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www. f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  < lpdc-on@mail-list.com  > 

"RE : Pressure  Congress  to  Support  Declassification"  

Date:  Tue,  30  Han  2001  18:11:57  -0600 
From:  "LPDC"  <lpdc@idir . net> 

Subj : pressure  congress  to  support  declassification 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

WRITE  TO  YOUR  SENATORS  AND  REPS 

PUSH  FOR  DECLASSIFICATION  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

To  find  out  contact  information  for  the  officials  in  your  state,  visit 
these  sites: 
www.house.gov 
www. senate.gov 

or  call:  202-224-3121 

To  : United  States  Senator  or  Representative 

United  States  Congress 
Washington  D.C. 

>From  : NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

Dear , 

I am  writing  to  express  my  shock  and  outrage  over  the  recent  denial  of 
clemency  to  Mr.  Leonard  Peltier.  I am  also  writing  to  ask  for  your  help  and 
support  in  this  tragic  case. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Peltier  is  a Native  American  citizen  of  this  country  who 
has  now  been  incarcerated  for  twenty-five  years,  following  his  highly 
controversial  conviction  of  the  1975  murders  of  two  FBI  agents.  He  has  never 
received  the  benefit  of  a fair  trial,  despite  the  worldwide  outcry  of  human 
rights  and  religious  leaders.  Despite  disturbing  evidence  that  vengeful  FBI 
officials  coerced  witnesses,  utilized  false  testimonies  and  withheld  a key 
ballistics  test  reflecting  his  innocence,  Mr.  Peltier  was  denied  a new  trial 
on  technical  grounds.  Today  even  the  United  States  Attorney  admits  that  no 
one  knows  who  fired  the  fatal  shots.  The  Judge  who  denied  the  new  trial  has 
written  to  firmly  support  Mr.  Peltier's  release.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Peltier 
himself  is  long  overdue  for  parole  and  in  failing  health.  This  case  is  an 
embarrassment  to  our  nation. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Mr.  Peltier's  highly  controversial  conviction  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  Pine  Ridge  "Reign  of  Terror",  when  FBI-backed 
vigilantes  killed  64  AIM  members  and  supporters,  and  terrorized,  assaulted 
and  battered  scores  of  others.  There  has  never  been  any  adequate 


investigation  on  redress  of  this  grim  chapter  of  civil  rights  history.  For 
all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Peltier  has  become  a symbol  of  ongoing  U.S. 
repression  against  the  first  citizens  of  this  country. 

Given  all  of  the  above,  I am  asking  for  the  following  : 

1.  Please  press  for  a thorough  and  bi-partisan  investigation  of  this  case, 
together  with  the  FBI  abuses  which  occurred  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  on 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  1973-1976. 

2.  Please  press  for  a Congressional  Act  declassifying  all  of  the  FBI  and 
related  files  in  Mr.  Peltier's  case.  Some  6000  documents,  remain  in  secret 
files,  despite  the  fact  that  twenty  five  years  have  passed  and  the 
investigation  and  court  proceedings  ended  long  ago.  Given  that  some  of  the 
files  released  earlier  contained  the  critical  and  exculpatory  ballistics 
test  which  the  FBI  had  concealed  from  the  defense,  we  are  convinced  that 
these  secret  files  contain  critical  information. 

We  thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration  to  this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www. f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  < lpdc-on@mail-list.com  > 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  5 February  2001  20:55:07  -0530 

From:  "Janet  Smith"  < jansatlcom . net@mindspring. com> 

Subj : Prisoners'  Pen  Pal  List 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 

The  following  is  a portion  of  the  list  of  Native  American  Prisoners 
incarcerated  in  prisons  throughout  the  United  States.  The  full  list 
is  found  at  the  Native  Prisoners  Pen  Pal  list  at  the  following  web  site: 
http://www.geocities.com/CapitolHill/9118/penpal.html.  The  list  is 
compiled  from  contributions  by  Wotanging  Ikche  readers,  other  friends  and 
from  Laura  Brooks'  research  on  Native  American  Spiritual  Freedom  in  Prison. 
If  you  know  of  a Native  prisoner  who  would  like  to  be  included  here,  please 
e-mail  Janet  Smith  at  jansatlcom.net@mindspring.com.  My  thanks  to  Laura 
Brooks  for  giving  this  list  a home  on  the  web. 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Date:  Thu,  1 Feb  2001  05:22:42  -0500 
From:  "Kay  Lee"  <kayleel@charter.net> 

Subj:  ANOTHER  INJUSTICE  TOO  CLOSE  FOR  COMFORT 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

>From  Kay  Lee 

Most  of  you  know  how  much  it  hurts  to  find  out  that  authority  cares 
nothing  for  the  truth.  That  pain  is  very  real  in  me  right  now. 

I feel  betrayed  by  authority  because  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
remainder  of  the  nine  muscled  up  and  armed  prison  guards  who,  two  years 
ago,  viciously  and  brutally  murdered  a skinny  little  inmate  named  Frank 


Valdes  are  about  to  walk  free  - Not  because  they  are  innocent  but  because 
they  wear  the  uniform  of  the  Florida  D.O.C.  ...and  corruption  of  the  truth 
and  justice  is  just  as  rampant  in  Florida  as  it  is  throughout  the  land. 

The  murder  we  speak  of  occurred  in  Florida  State  Prison  in  Duly  of  1999. 
The  prison  is  located  in  a remote  little  Florida  town  near 
Gainesville/Dacksonville  called  Starke.  As  is  the  custom  with  today's 
massive  industrial  prison  complex,  the  prison  is  the  small  town's  primary 
source  of  income,  from  federal  dollars  that  count  inmates  as  residents,  to 
the  motels  and  diners  that  make  their  living  from  the  inmate  families 
visiting  on  the  weekend,  to  the  prison  itself,  the  great  employer  of  too 
many  undertrained,  undereducated,  prejudiced  people  who  have,  in  too  many 
cases,  forgotten  that  they  are  keepers  of  human  beings. 

The  accused  are  going  to  trial  only  because  the  murder  couldn't  be 
denied,  but  they  are  to  be  judged  by  their  buddies  and  families  - even  as 
they  are  apparently  protected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Florida  Department 
of  Corrections,  Michael  Moore;  the  Warden  of  Florida  State  Prison,  who 
himself  allegedly  has  dirty  hands;  and  our  own  remiss  governor.  Deb  Bush, 
all  of  whom  seems  to  feel  that  these  particular  murderers  should  not  own 
responsibility. 

The  bandaide  they  are  using  to  cover  the  ugly  truth  is  a real  danger  to 
justice:  The  state  intends  to  conduct  the  trial  right  there  where  the 
jury  will  be  culled  from  guard  families  and  friends,  where  daddy,  son, 
uncle  and  aunt,  from  generation  to  generation,  have  buttered  their  bread 
with  state  money. 

If  this  is  allowed  to  happen,  and  the  guards  go  free,  no  one  will  pay 
for  the  death  of  the  pathetic  little  man  lying  in  his  grave,  nor  his 
grieving  widow's  pain.  The  message  that  will  reverberate  throughout  the 
Florida  DOC  will  be...  you  can  get  away  with  murder  if  you  wear  the  DOC 
uniform.  The  abuse  inside  will  intensify,  damaging  the  spirits,  minds  and 
bodies  of  prisoners  who  may  one  day  walk  among  us,  angry  and  sick  and 
demented . 

sigh. . . 

Many  of  us  have  worked  for  nearly  two  years  to  discover  and  share  the 
truth  that  the  beating  administered  that  morning  almost  two  years  ago  to 
Frank  Valdes  was  not  an  isolated  incident,  as  Michael  Moore  immediately 
claimed,  but  a frequent,  sometimes  daily,  occurrence  at  many  of  the 
numerous  prisons  in  Florida's  panhandle  (also  well  known  as  the  'Redneck 
Riviera ' ) . 

I refuse  to  sit  idly  by  while  authorities  make  the  world  more  dangerous 
for  my  grandbabies. 

I will  be  at  the  trial  and  I urge  and  encourage  everyone  who  can 
possibly  be  there  to  come.  The  trial  is  currently  scheduled  for  Duly  16th, 
one  day  less  than  two  years  after  the  murder.  And  it  is  still  scheduled  to 
be  heard  in  Bradford  County. 

Unless  pressure  is  applied  and  the  trial  is  moved,  this  case  will  be 
another  farce,  another  nail  in  the  coffin  of  justice. 

Therefore,  I have  written  this  petition  and  beg  you  with  aching  heart  to 
take  just  a moment  to  sign  it. 

Kay  Lee 

####################### 

The  Petition  is  addressed  to: 

Deb  Bush  - Governor 

and  is  located  at: 

http : //www. angelfire . com/la/kaylee/valdespetition . html 

FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  TRUTH,  MOVE  THE  VALDES  TRIAL! 

In  Duly  of  '99,  nine  Florida  DOC  prison  guards  handcuffed  and  brutally 
murdered  an  inmate.  One  guard  broke  Frank  Valdes'  jaw  and  left  him  in 
pain  throughout  the  night  of  Duly  16th,  1999.  The  next  morning  nine  more 
guards  woke  him  up  and  viciously  broke  his  arms,  legs  and  ribs.  According 
to  the  coroner,  boot  marks  were  imbedded  in  his  chest  and  his  testicles 
were  swollen  to  the  size  of  a man's  head. 

When  asked  how  it  happened,  the  guards  said  in  unison,  'He  jumped  off 


his  bunk  oven  and  over  until  he  did  it  to  himself. ' 

Immediately  the  tiny  town  of  Starke,  Florida  rallied  around  the  accused 
with  a local  church  sporting  a large  sign  that  read,  ' Correctional 
Officers,  Look  up!  God  Loves  you.' 

Four  of  the  guards  who  joined  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Frank  Valdes'  are  due 
to  go  on  trial  on  Duly  16,  2001  in  the  remote  community  in  Bradford  County 
where  they  live  and  work  and  play. 

If  we  are  looking  for  justice,  we  will  not  find  it  here. 

In  the  name  of  truth  and  justice,  we  request  that  you  use  all  your 
influence  to  move  the  Valdes  trial  of  the  four  guards  out  of  Bradford 
County  and  the  immediate  area  of  any  prison  community. 

Visualizing  Responsibility, 

The  Undersigned  Concerned  Citizens 

http : //www. angelfire . com/la/kaylee/valdespetition . html 
############## 

NOTE:  Although  there  are  a couple  of  petitions  in  place  to  move  the 
trial  of  the  guards  who  murdered  inmate  Frank  Valdes,  they  are  on 
locations  that  everyone  cannot  access  with  ease  or  that  move 
exceedingly  slow.  Therefore  a third  petition  is  added. 

http : //www. e -thepeople. com/af filiates/national/ index. cfm?PC= 
PETFV1&PETID=493412 

http : //www. 123petitions . com/ cgi-bin/ sy stem/ views igs . cgi?username= 

Lindylou0728@aol . com&pname=Lindylou0728@aol . com2&number=0 

and 


http : //www. petitiononline . com/mod_perl/ signed . cgi?iwpr4m&l 


Please  sign  any  of  the  three.  We  desperately  need  your  support. 
Visualizing  Transparent  Walls, 

Kay  Lee 

2613  Larry  Court 

Eau  Gallie,  Florida  32935 

321-253-3673 

r\j  ^ r\j  ^ r\j  ^ r\j  ^ r\j  ^ ^ r\j  ^ r\j  r\j  ^ ^ f\j  ^ r\j  ^ r\j  r\j  ^ r\j 


WEBSITES  FOR  FRANK  VALDES  AND  FLORIDA  DOC  ABUSES 

Read  more  about  the  flagrant  disregard  for  laws  and  rules 

going  on  in  Florida's  prisons: 

STOP  FLORIDA  TORTURE 

http : //www.oranous . com/florida/ 

Making  the  Walls  Transparent  site  for  Frank  Valdes: 
http : //www. angelfire . com/la/kaylee/f sp. html 
CCADP  Reports  of  Abuses  at  Florida  Prisons: 
http : //members . nbci . com/c cad p/ r epo rt s F Labu se. htm 
PRUP  Valdes  page  by  Linda  Miller: 

http : //www. geocities . com/ prisonmurder/f ran k_va Ides . html 
Abuses  in  Florida's  system: 

http : //www. angelfire . com/ ia/ just ice/mediacove rage. html 
Stop  Florida  Torture:  Valdes  Investigation: 

http : //www. angelfire . com/ia/ justice/valdezinvestigations . html 
Deff  Dicks  Group: 

http : //www. angelfire . com/nc/ jeffdicks/fvaldez . html 
THE  SMUGGLER'S  TALES  FROM  TAILS 
http : //www. angelfire . com/la/kaylee/tales . html 
and  at: 

MAKING  THE  WALLS  TRANSPARENT 
Accessible  from  the  parent  project  page 
DOURNEY  FOR  DUSTICE  at: 
http : //www. jour neyf or justice . org 


ADDITIONAL  AUTHORITY  CONTACT  INFO: 

ATTORNEYS  FOR  THE  LAWSUIT 

NEAL  LICHTBLAU  AND  STUART  GOLDENBERG 


631  US  HWY  1 
SUITE  306 

NORTH  PALM  BEACH,  FL33408 
PHONE  1-800-863-9192 
1-561-8639100 
FAX  1-561-8630822 

VICTIM  ADVOCATE 

DAVID  REMER 

PHONE  1-352-374-3627 

SENATOR  ROD  SMITH 

SHAYS . TONYA. S05@leg . state . f 1 . us 

Mr.  Smith  began  as  the  Valdes  attorney. 


Bill  Cervone,  State  Attorney  of  the  8th  Dudicial  Circuit 

c ervone. f r an k@ma il.state.fi. us 

STATE  ATTORNEYS  OFFICE 

120  WEST  UNIVERSITY  AVE 

GAINESVILLE,  FLORIDA  32601 

PHONE  1-352-374-3670 

FAX  1-352-491-4488 

WARDEN  OF  FLORIDA  STATE  PRISON: 

FDOC  Warden  Crosby 
crosby. james@mail.dc. state. fl. us 
Phone:  904-964-8125 
Fax:  904-368-2732 

SECRETARY  OF  FLORIDA  DEPARTMENT  OF  "CORRECTIONS" 

FDOC  Michael  Moore 
moore.michael@mail.dc . state. dl . us 

OFFICE  OF  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  BOB  BUTTERWORTH 
STATE  OF  FLORIDA 
THE  CAPITOL 

TALLAHASSEE,  FL  32399-1050 
Main  office  telephone  numbers 
VOICE:  850-487-1963 
FAX:  850-487-2564 

STATEWIDE  PROSECUTION  - Dacksonville  Office 
OFFICE  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
SUITE  405 

1300  RIVERPLACE  BLVD. 

DACKSONVILLE,  FL  32207 
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Date:  Fri,  2 Feb  2001  16:43:26  EST 
From:  DTRoad@aol.com 

Subj : War  Chief  Garry  Rowland  in  8th  day  of  Hunger  Strike 
FORWARD,  Original  message  follows  


From:  Libyad817 


Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups.com> 

press  release 

news  analysis  by  David  Seals 

Rapid  City,  South  Dakota  - Garry  Rowland,  Akicita  Itanscan  of  the  Mato 
Paha  Okolokicye,  and  the  traditional  Lakota/Dakota/Nakota  [LDN]  OCETI 
SAKOWIN  Council,  has  requested  that  all  AIM  chapters  be  contacted  for 
support  of  his  Hunger  Strike  for  traditional  rights,  now  in  its  8th  day  in 
the  Pennington  County  [Rapid  City]  jail.  Garry  is  a long-time  veteran  of 
AIM  for  30  years. 

Anyone  who  knows  Garry,  a fullblood  Lakota/Cheyenne,  49  of  Wounded  Knee 
District,  knows  he  is  deadly  serious  when  he  says,  "I  have  staked  myself 
to  the  ground.  I know  the  death-songs,  and  I sang  one  [the  morning  of 
January  26  when  the  Fast  and  hunger  strike  began].  I am  ready  to  die." 

"Any  day  is  a good  day  to  die." 

"During  the  Ghost  Dance  Uprising,  they  tried  to  take  everything  away, 
and  they're  doing  the  same  to  us  [here  in  jail]."  He  and  6 other  warriors 
are  on  Hunger  Strike  because  they  have  been  denied  adequate  medical 
treatment.  2 of  the  warriors  have  been  put  in  isolation,  and  we  can't  get 
in  to  talk  to  anyone  of  them.  Among  other  atrocities  Garry  is  being  denied 
his  cardiac  medicine  unless  he  pays  for  it  himself,  since  he  had  a 
quadruple  bypass  surgery  10  years  ago,  and  of  course  he  can't  begin  to 
afford  the  outrageous  prescription  costs.  Also,  Darren  Brings  Plenty 
almost  bled  to  death  and  the  cops  only  then,  when  he  was  found  in  a pool 
of  blood,  rushed  him  in  a cop  car  to  the  emergency  room  of  the  regional 
hospital . 

This  of  course  is  only  the  latest  in  a series  of  civil  rights  violations 
in  South  Dakota,  including  the  murders  of  Indians  in  Rapid  Creek,  at  White 
Clay,  Mobridge,  Sisseton,  and  recently  the  collusion  of  Senator  Daschle 
and  Governor  Janklow  is  recommending  against  a pardon  for  Leonard  Peltier. 

Garry  sees  this  as  the  time  to  stand  up  finally  for  Traditional 
Government  and  our  ancient  Spiritual  Freedom,  both  being  denied  by  the 
criminal  american  and  Christian  establishments.  As  Time  Lame  Deer  said  in 
a call  of  support  from  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Nation,  "It's  repression 
every  day  here,  from  morning  to  night  on  the  Concentration  Camps.  I can't 
understand  why  AIM  and  the  Elders  don't  just  declare  Traditional 
Government.  All  we  gotta  do  is  do  it!" 

This  latest  struggle  in  a lifetime  of  great  work  for  the  people  began  on 
Christmas  day  when  the  racist  Rapid  City  Journal  ran  a cliched  mugshot  of 
Garry  on  the  obituary  page,  quoting  the  cops  saying  he  was  a fugitive  and 
"should  not  be  approached,  as  he  is  armed  and  dangerous."  What  was  his 
crime?  Failure  to  appear  in  US  Court  on  a charge  of  marijuana  possession! 

He  had  protested  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Feds,  and  on  the  night  of 
January  3 he  and  his  family  were  stopped  by  armed  FBI,  BIA,  and  US 
Marshalls  at  Red  Shirt  Table  where  they  were  on  their  way  to  Buddy  Red 
Bow's  grave  to  do  a honoring  Pipe  Ceremony.  He  and  his  family  were 
brutally  thrown  to  the  cold  ground  and  road  at  gunpoint. 

This  was  on  sovereign  Oglala  Lakota  territory.  Garry  was  not  busted  for 
possession  of  marijuana  - he  was  busted  for  being  a warrior,  a traditional 
warrior,  standing  up  for  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  his  Nation 
according  to  the  Treaties,  and  for  being  a leader  of  the  warriors,  the 
Akicita  Director  of  the  Bear  Butte  Council,  according  to  the  1851  Fort 
Laramie  Treaty  with  the  Confederacy  including  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Crow, 
and  Mandan  among  others. 

Garry  is  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  Wounded  Knee  National 
Memorial  planned  by  Daschle  and  some  of  the  IRA  Tribal  Council  people,  on 
his  home  land.  He  is  opposed  to  the  countryfication  of  KILI  Radio, 
originally  organized  by  AIM  in  1983  as  a traditional  Lakota  Voice  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  continuing  CIA  presence  of  his  non-Native  program  manager 
Tom  Casey. 

Garry  and  I have  been  down  many  good  red  roads  together,  and  I know  he 
is  deadly  serious  about  this  Warrior  Hunger  Strike.  Many  of  us  here  are 
heartbroken  that  the  genocide  and  hatred  of  americans  has  gotten  so  bad 


that  we  are  driven  to  such  desperation. 

We  ask  for  your  Prayers  and  I'm  sure  Garry  in  his  remaining  few  days 
will  have  a few  more  messages  about  strategy  to  Renew  our  People. 

Khwe,  Piva,  Wastelo! 
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New!  Native  American  Prisoners'  Penpal  Network: 

http : //members .tripod . com/~foltz . k/pages/ atlantahome . html 

Right  now,  it  contains  applications  submitted  by  native  inmates  of  the  USP 

Atlanta  federal  prison  with  the  high  hopes  of  obtaining  pen  pals  and 

communication  with  the  outside  world.  Most,  if  not  all,  these  men,  are 

incarcerated  very  far  from  home,  isolated,  and  away  from  their  families 

and  contact. 

Remember,  when  contacting  an  inmate,  if  you  want  to  send  something  to  them 
make  sure  ahead  of  time  what  can  and  cannot  be  sent.  Items  such  as  money, 
stamps,  tobacco,  sage,  etc.  cannot.  Some  items  have  to  be  designated  for 
group  use  rather  than  individual,  so  please  be  sure  to  check  ahead  of  time 
Keep  them  in  your  prayers  and  let  them  know  they  are  NOT  forgotten, 
lanet  Smith 

Yufala  Star  Clan  of  the  Muskogee  Creek 
Owlstar  Trading  Post  --  www.owlstar.com 


Please  especially  remember  Leonard. 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Dear  lanet, 

Eddie  Flatcher  was  moved  from  Central  Prison  in  North  Carolina  to  a county 
jail.  Elis  new  address  is: 

Eddie  Hatcher,  Robeson  County  3ail,122  Legend  Road,  Lumberton,  NC  28358. 
Thanks, 

Marsha  Shaiman 

On  Indian  Land,  PO  Box  2104,  Seattle  WA  98111 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Sun,  21  Ian  2001  21:37:00  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Subj : CARLISLE'S  INDIAN  HELPER:  FRIDAY,  3ANUARY  20,  1888 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  CARLISLE,  PA. 
FRIDAY,  3 AN U ARY  20,  1888  NO.  23 


FOR  THE  INDIAN  HELPER. 


BIG  FRAID"  AND  "LITTLE  FRAID 


Hastening  in  the  room  last  night. 
Stopping  there  - struck  with  a'fright  - 
Sounds  most  dreadful  fill  the  house, 
"What  is  that?"  A mouse!  A mouse! 

Dire  dismay  her  soul  doth  fill. 

Stops  she  not  an  instant,  till 
Safe  within  a distant  house 
She's  escaped  her  foe  - that  mouse. 

Mousie  o'er  that  room  holds  sway 
Till,  when  comes  the  morning  gray. 

Back,  the  owner  dares  to  creep 
Timidly  into  the  room  to  peep. 

All  is  quiet,  still,  serene. 

Silence  reigns,  there  now  supreme; 

But  with  evening,  in  that  house. 

Again  will  come  that  dreadful  mouse. 
GUMPTION. 


ANOTHER  PLEASANT  EVENING  IN  THE  CHAPEL. 


On  Monday  evening,  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  all  happily  gathered  in 
the  chapel  to  listen  to  the  singing  and  speech-making  of  the  boys  and 
girls. 

The  Man-on-the-band-stand  did  not  go,  but  he  saw  and  heard  everything 
from  his  stand. 

The  opening  piece  by  the  choir  delighted  his  dear  old  heart,  for  it 
was  beautifully  sung;  but  when  lob  Hunter  Boy  said  in  a speech  that 
every  exhibition  was  the  best,  the  old  man  felt  that  lob  was  making  fun 
of  him. 

Of  course  every  exhibition  is  the  best.  We  are  growing  better  all  the 
time . 

But  who  is  that  skipping  out  on  the  platform.  Little  lack  Standing, 
as  I'm  alive.  "Pussy  in  the  well,"  he  is  saying,  and  all  the  while  he 
speaks  he  almost  dances  because  he  is  so  glad  to  give  us  his  first 
speech  and  that  salute  of  lack's  brought  down  the  house.  The  boys  and 
girls  thought  they  could  bring  him  out  the  second  time  by  clapping  hands 
and  waving  handkerchiefs  but  no,  lack  had  done  well  once,  and  he  was 
satisfied.  All  the  cheering  did  not  move  the  little  hero  of  the 
evening. 

Hartley  Ridge  Bear's  "Hammer"  piece  was  well  spoken.  Hartley  showed 
an  earnestness  of  purpose  and  a manliness  that  pleased  the  old  man. 

Ruth  Kisero  although  far  away  in  New  Mexico,  was  represented  by  a nice 
composition  which  she  wrote  before  she  left.  Louisa  Smith  read  it. 

A class  of  little  Apaches  from  No.  3 did  well. 

The  Alpine  song  by  the  school  was  followed  by  a recitation  from  Henry 
Phillips,  our  brave  little  Alaskan,  who  is  the  farthest  from  his  home  of 
any  boy  here  except  his  friend  who  came  with  him. 

Then  Stiya  gave  a recitation,  not  very  well  heard,  and  Harry  Raven 
read  a composition  on  "Education." 

Another  class  of  Apaches  told  us  what  they  like  to  do.  It  is 
astonishing  how  plainly  they  speak.  Some  of  the  other  tribes  will  have 
to  watch  out  or  the  Apaches  will  come  off  ahead  in  English  speaking. 

"The  song  of  the  forge,"  by  Jemima  Wheelock  was  nicely  recited,  while 
the  Wind  Song,  by  the  choir  charmed  every  one  present. 

After  this  Talbot,  an  Apache  who  came  last  May,  spoke.  James  Paints 
Yellow  gave  a recitation.  Mary  Bailey,  Belle  Logan,  Madge  Mason  and  May 
Paisano  were  together  in  a Colloquy,  and  did  their  parts  in  a way  that 
pleased . 

Thomas  Metoxen  spoke  for  the  first  time.  His  piece  was  well  selected 
and  plainly  delivered. 

Tazoski  gave  a Temperence  speech,  and  then  Miss  Leverett  and  Miss 
Shears  refreshed  the  audience  with  a very  pretty  duet. 


Henry  Standing  Bear  did  not  read  his  composition  as  well  as  he  might 
have,  but  Lida  Standing  did  her  best  and  made  us  feel  sorry  for  the  poor 
little  goose  she  told  about. 

"Revolutionary  Rising/'  a declamation  by  lohn  Londrosh,  had  in  it  much 
that  was  strong  and  manly,  and  Katie  Grinrod's  composition  on  colors  was 
true  and  to  the  point. 

No.  7 school  varied  the  exercises  by  singing. 


Continued  on  Fourth  Page. 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 

(Five  cents  extra  for  every  change  of  address 
after  once  in  the  galley.) 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class 
mail  matter. 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 

EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


"A  house  is  no  home  unless  it  contains  food  and  fire  for  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  body. " 


Through  the  Omaha  visitors  last  week  we  learned  of  the  death  of  Doe 
Esau,  A Pawnee  Indian  of  good  standing  in  his  tribe. 


"Once  doing  is  enough,"  seems  to  be  the  silly  motto  of  some  pupils. 
The  greatest  scholars  have  become  so  great  by  patiently  doing  things 
over  and  over  again. 


The  Literary  Society  in  town,  of  which  1.  R.  Given  is  president,  has  a 
nice  report  of  what  they  do  each  week,  in  the  "Sentinel."  If  our 
debating  and  Girls'  Literary  societies  wish  to  keep  up  to  the  time  they 
should  send  a report  of  their  doings  weekly  to  the 

Man-on-the-band-stand . Of  course  the  old  man  knows  everything  they  do, 
but  he  is  polite  enough  to  give  the  boys  and  girls  a chance  to  write 
their  own  reports.  We  hope  after  this  to  get  weekly,  a short  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  each  meeting,  and  then  we  will  print  the  most 
interesting  parts. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  term:  President,  Levi  Levering;  Vice-President,  Frank  Lock; 
Recording  Secretary,  Wm.  Morgan;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Samuel 
Townsend;  Treasurer,  Percy  Kable;  Devotional  Committee,  Chester 
Cornelius;  Chairman,  lohn  D.  Miles,  Stacey  Matlack,  Howard  Logan  and  Wm. 
Tivis;  Membership  Committee,  Chas.  Wheelock,  chairman,  lohn  Londrosh, 
Harry  Raven,  Timber  Y.  Robe  and  Wilkie  Sharp. 

Meetings  were  ordered  for  Sundays  at  2 P.M.  and  Thursdays  at  6 P.M., 
each  week. 

It  is  fun  and  work,  too  for  Number  7 school  to  "make  up'  examples. 


That  was  a "noble"  sleigh-ride  of  about  20  feet  long  that  one  of  the 
lady  employees  of  the  school  indulged  in  when  asked  by  one  of  the 
printer  boys  to  take  a ride  on  his  hand-sled. 


Which  company  marches  the  best  out  of  chapel?  Company  A.  The  Sergeant 


takes  the  lead.  He  keeps  perfect  step  with  the  music  and  all  the  rest 
follow  in  good  order. 


Miss  Irvine,  who  is  suffering  from  a bilious  attack  and  hard  cold,  has 
gone  to  her  home  in  town  for  a few  days,  and  the  girls  are  doing  nicely 
in  her  absence.  Miss  Campbell  is  a sort  of  step-mother  to  them. 


Where  are  the  toboggan  slides  this  year?  The  girls  and  little  boys 
have  as  good  a time  as  it  is  possible  coasting  on  the  little  hills 
around  and  they  monopolize  the  slides,  so  the  big  hogs  think. 


The  Man-on-the-band-stand  would  like  to  hear  the  pupils  say  "Yes, 
sir,"  and  "No,  sir,"  every  time  when  they  answer  a gentleman. 
Politeness  goes  a long  way  with  a person  wishing  to  make  a success  in 
life. 


One  of  the  small  boys  who  has  spared  no  pains  in  fixing  his  room 
nicely,  has  placed  upon  his  door  a card  on  which  are  printed  in  bold 
type  the  ten  commandments.  Opposite  one  is  a hand  pointing,  and  near  it 
these  words,  "Please  look  at  8 command." 


The  little  boys  are  taking  an  interest  in  fixing  up  their  rooms.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  buy  bordering  and  curtains.  They  have  a better 
chance  to  keep  their  rooms  in  order  than  the  large  boys  have  as  there 
are  but  two  in  a room  while  in  the  large  quarters  there  are  three  in 
each  room. 


Number  1,  5 and  7 schools  report  compositions  just  written,  and  they 
are  better  than  ever.  Very  good  "first  ones,"  from  some  of  the  little 
people  have  been  handed  in.  Some  of  the  number  7 pupils  draw 
explanatory  pictures  at  the  beginning  of  their  compositions. 


Wm.  Springer,  lamison  Schanandoah,  Herman  Young,  lose  Nadilgody, 
Charles  Dakota,  have  finished  a fine  set  of  single  harness  and  a set  of 
silver  mounted  driving  double  harness,  for  Mr.  W.H.  Wanamaker  of 
Philadelphia.  The  same  boys  are  at  work  on  a set  of  fine  rubber  and 
gilt  mounted  single  harness  for  a Philadelphia  lady.  In  addition  to 
this  the  main  force  of  the  shop  consisting  of  29  apprentices,  many  of 
whom  are  beginners  are  at  work  on  a contract  of  20  sets  of  double 
harness . 


page  3 
Still  cold. 

Blizzards  out  west. 

Clear,  splendid  weather  here. 

A good  talk  Saturday  night. 

Some  of  us  are  dying  for  a sleigh  ride, 
lack  Mather  has  returned  from  Florida. 

Capt.  Pratt  and  daughter.  Miss  Marion,  are  in  Washington. 


Wm.  Baird  made  a pair  of  pincers  that  would  do  credit  to  a master 
mechanic . 


Dr.  Rittenhouse  of  Dickinson  College,  now  preaches  for  us  Sunday 
afternoons . 


The  large  farm  sled  takes  the  place  of  the  Herdig  as  long  as  the  snow 
lasts . 


A number  of  our  employees  attended  the  Lutheran  church  supper  last 
night . 


The  new  air  pump  has  a case  made  by  Henry  Kendall  during  his  vacation 
visit . 


Four  of  the  teachers  took  a sleigh  ride  to  Holly  and  return,  Saturday 
afternoon . 


Three  volcanic  eruptions  last  night.  Place  - school  rooms.  No 
property  destroyed. 


William  Morgan  led  the  service  last  Sunday  night.  Frank  Lock  the 
Sunday  before. 


The  carpenter  boys  are  fitting  up  an  office  for  Mr.  Goodyear  next  to 
the  new  tailor  shop. 


Kias  Redwolf  is  busy  making  a wagon-bed,  while  Frank  Lock  and  his 
helper  are  ironing  it. 


Mr.  Mason  Pratt  was  home  part  of  a day  this  week.  He  looks  well  and 
is  in  the  best  of  spirits. 


The  half-curtains  at  the  windows  in  the  Large  Boys'  Quarters  add  much 
to  the  coziness  of  the  rooms. 


Dick  Wallace  is  doing  a woodwork  and  William  Baird  the  ironing  of  a 
cart  for  use  at  the  school. 


Mrs.  Gaddis,  who  for  some  time  has  been  doing  missionary  work  among 
the  Pawnees  in  Indian  Territory  is  visiting  the  school. 


Esther  Miller,  Edith  Abner,  Phebe  Howell,  and  Nellie  Aspenall  are  in 
Washington  for  a few  days,  the  guest  of  Mrs.  L.H.  Patterson. 


Rather  cool  these  nights  for  a guard  to  walk  around  the  grounds,  but 
they  are  mostly  brave  young  men  and  don't  mind  the  cold  when  there  is  a 
duty  to  perform. 

The  room  occupied  by  Hohn  D.  Miles,  Staily  and  Frank  West  is  kept  the 
neatest  of  any  of  the  boys'  rooms. 


We  hear  the  complaint  that  some  of  the  large  boys  lounge  too  much. 
The  best  way  is  to  be  up  and  doing  all  the  time. 


A foolish  speech  - "Map  drawing  is  of  no  use."  When  that  boy  has  more 
education  he  will  see  that  map  drawing  is  of  use. 


The  fitting  up  of  the  bathrooms  in  the  Large  Boys'  Quarters  moves 
slowly  on  account  of  other  work  for  the  carpenters. 


Richenda  Pratt  has  been  sick  in  bed  for  a day  or  two,  but  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  is  glad  his  little  pet  is  getting  better,  fast. 


Mr.  Iordan  and  his  force  of  boys  have  been  busy  the  past  week 
repairing  some  leaks  that  were  discovered  in  the  big  cistern. 


Staily  has  made  a very  creditable  forging  hammer  and  is  now  at  work  at 
tongs.  Hesse  Cornelius  is  turning  out  trace  chain-hooks. 


One  Wednesday  six  schools  from  a neighboring  township  came  in  sleighs 
and  bob-sleds  to  visit  our  school.  They  were  a merry  party. 


Wilkie  Sharpe,  John  Kitson,  Francis  Lee  and  Abe  Sommers  do  the  best  in 
the  tailoring  department.  Abe  is  busy  cutting  out  jeans  pants. 


One  of  the  teachers  found  a dead  mouse  on  her  school-room  desk.  It  is 
very  evident  that  the  pupils  of  that  room  would  like  to  study  natural 
history. 


There  is  a great  difference  in  the  way  the  sergeants  of  the  guard  make 
out  their  morning  report.  Some  write  neatly  and  keep  the  page  of  the 
book  clean. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Sears,  of  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  spent  Sunday 
and  Monday  with  us.  He  examined  closely  into  the  workings  of  all  our 
departments . 


Fred  Harris,  the  little  Alaska  boy  who  was  placed  in  the  tin  shop  two 
days  before  Christmas,  can  now  make  a dozen-and-a-half  of  very  good  tin 
cups  in  a half  day. 


Mr.  Reighter  reports  that  the  new  apprentices  taken  into  the  tailor 
shop  this  year  are  doing  well.  Tankirk[?]  and  Francis  Ortis  are  already 
making  coats.  The  rest  of  the  beginners  are  still  at  work  on  vests  and 
pants . 
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STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. ) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  MORNING  STAR,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by 
Indian  pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a 
year,  in  advance. 

Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Address,  MORNING  STAR,  CARLISLE,  PA. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  STAR  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 


Transcribed  weekly  from  the  newspaper  collections  of  the  US  Military 
History  Institute,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Carlisle,  PA.  For  more  info  see 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - Barbara  Landis 

"RE:  Rustywire:  Snow,  Wind  & Going  Home"  

Date:  Sat,  11  Nov  2000  02:57:51  -0000 

From:  "3ohn  Rustywire"  <rustywire@hotmail . com> 

Subj : Snow,  Wind  & Going  Home 

Mailing  List:  indigenous_peoples_literature 


In  1972  I was  going  home  from  college.  Like  most  Indians  my  family 


lived  way  off  the  beaten  path,  no  car  or  phone.  I caught  the  bus  home 
but  due  to  a snow  storm  the  bus  missed  a connection  because  we  were 
late.  I ended  up  hitchhiking  to  Shiprock,  New  Mexico  it  was  blowing 
and  cold.  I went  to  a small  store  there  called  Bonds  & Bonds  which 
was  a bus  stop  and  eating  place. 

It  was  toward  evening  and  since  I couldn't  find  a ride  I started 
walking.  You  know  the  area,  barren  landscape,  high  rock  formations 
and  a lonely  road,  no  one  coming  or  going.  I started  to  walk.  It 
seemed  I walked  forever,  the  wind  was  blowing,  it  was  cold  and  there 
was  sleet  beginning  to  fall,  I walked  about  12  miles  South  to  a place 
called  Table  Mesa.  It  was  getting  past  10  or  so.  The  wind  was  picking 
up,  a slow  cold  wind  and  sleet,  the  kind  that  clings  to  you  was 
falling.  I was  thinking  I would  probably  end  up  walking  all  night.  It 
was  the  kind  of  storm  where  you  keep  moving  all  night  long,  you  could 
not  stop  but  had  to  go  on  til  morning.  There  wasn't  a good  place  to 
lay  down  and  take  cover. 

I was  walking  and  heard  the  whine  of  a small  motorcycle  coming  from 
behind  me,  it  went  by  me  and  went  on.  On  it  was  an  old  Navajo  man  on 
his  way  to  check  his  sheep.  I could  hear  the  sound  coming  back  and  it 
slowed  and  stopped  by  me.  The  old  man  said  get  on  and  I rode  back 
down  the  road  from  where  I had  come.  We  rode  and  I could  see  us  drive 
up  to  a simple  two  room  house  lighted  by  kerosene  lamp  and  wood 
stove.  It  was  a small  place,  not  much  really.  He  spoke  to  his  wife 
and  bid  me  to  come  in.  His  wife  fixed  me  a warm  meal  and  a bed  roll. 

I ate  and  layed  down  and  was  out  like  a light.  I slept  well  that 
night . 

In  the  morning  they  fed  me  and  he  took  me  up  the  road  to  where  he 
picked  me  up.  It  was  light  and  the  storm  had  passed,  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow.  I caught  a ride  and  got  home  for  the  holidays.  He 
didn't  tell  me  his  name. 

A few  years  later  I went  back  looking  for  him  and  his  wife,  the  small 
shacks  that  were  in  the  area  were  all  torn  down.  I'll  never  forget 
him,  that  they  didn't  have  much,  but  what  they  had  was  more  than  what 
I needed  that  night  long  ago.  He  saw  a young  man,  cold  and  wet  and 
took  him  in.  I remember  this  kindness  given  to  a stranger  on  a cold 
wet  night.  Sometimes  we  think  we  don't  have  the  ability  to  help 
someone,  but  then  really  we  have  enough  if  we  want  to  and  it  maybe 
more  than  someone  needs.  It  could  be  a kind  word,  a ride,  a visit  or 
a warm  place,  a meal  and  a place  to  sleep.  Now  I try  to  keep  him  in 
mind  as  the  holidays  approach  each  year  and  wish  him  well  for  his 
kindness  has  stayed  with  me  all  these  years  and  I try  to  remember 
this  during  the  winter, 
rustywire 

http : //www. egroups . com/list/indigenous_peoples_literature/ 

"RE : Poem:  Companion"  

Date:  Mon,  25  Sep  2000  12:28:26  -0500 

From:  "lohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate . edu> 

Subj : Poem  for  Dog  Gone  on 

Companion 

(For  Ofi) 

Adoration  shown, 
in  your  eyes. 

As  you  found, 
gangly  footing. 

Trying  to  follow  us. 

Everywhere . 

You  grew  quickly, 

A ball  of  snowy  fur. 

Then  suddenly. 

Full  grown  dog. 


The  shore, 
was  best. 

You  would  swim. 

Long  beyond  our  capacity. 

You  trembled, 
with  exhaustion. 

You  would  mind. 

Sometimes . 

All  in  all  you, 
were  your  master. 

You  did  not  like  your  leash. 

But  suffered  it,  for  us. 

You  liked  best. 

To  drive  with  your  head,  on  my  lap. 

Or,  stuck  out  the  window. 

Into  the  wind,  and  smells. 

You  would  go. 

Every  where. 

If  we  would  let  you, 
if  not. 

You  waited  restlessly. 

For  we, 

were  your  family. 

You  saw  your  job  as  protecting. 

Our  home  and  ourselves. 

Regardless  of  threat. 

Whether  perceived  or  not. 

There  is  no  perfection. 

You  ate, 

what  you  should  not. 

You  chased  things, 
you  should  not. 

There  were  no  conditions  on  your  love. 

We  will  remember. 

You  and  your  life. 

Your  trusting  love. 

We  should  not  have  expected  better. 

You  traveled  on. 

To  wait  for  us. 

While  I stroked  your  grizzled  head. 

You  did  not  fight  your  passing. 

I buried  you  with  my  own  hands. 

With  turquoise  and  those  things. 

Which  were  yours. 

In  a shady  spot  with  tobacco  and  prayers. 
Beneath  a Redbud  tree. 

We  will  see  you  again,  our  companion. 

Along  the  White  Dog's  Way. 

lohn  Berry,  Oklahoma,  2000 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

Date:  Mon,  29  lan  2001  06:26:50  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea . org> 


Subj : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 


A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  February  11-17 

PEPELUALI 

(February) 

(Kau-lua) 

11 

To  a place  of  worship,  a heiau,  always  bring  a gift  of 
stone. 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Apr  24  02:14:22  2001 

Date:  14  Feb  2001  01:47:44  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.007 
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KANOHEDA  ANIYVWIYA  Fla-Sah-Sliltha  Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  Un  Chota 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  Aunchemokauhettittea 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le 
(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  Our  Red  Earth,  First  Nations, 
RezLife,  TN  AIM  & ndn-aim  mail  lists;  Newsgroup:  alt. native; 

UUCP  email; 

http: //www. oklahoman . com/cgi-bin/ show_article?ID=636459 
http://www.lakotanationjournal.com 

http: //www. timesfreep res s . com/2001/feb/03feb01/webmoccbend . html 

Articles  appearing  have  been  previously  posted  for  public  dissemination 
and/or  permission  for  inclusion  has  been  secured. 

Letters  of  authorization  are  on  file.  A list  of  those  granting  permission 
to  repost  their  words  in  this  issue  are  listed  at  the  end  of  part  A. 

I thank  each  of  you  for  allowing  your  words  to  be  shared  with  the  people. 

IMPORTANT! ! 


To  all  who  send  copywrite  protected  articles,  make  very  sure  you  have 
permission  from  the  copywrite  holder  (a  newspaper,  the  AP,  a magazine,  an 
author)  because  a new  law  is  now  in  effect  that  says  you  can  be  prosecuted 
even  if  there  is  no  monetary  gain.  Dust  because  a newspaper  has  a website 
where  it  posts  some  or  all  of  its  editions  does  not  grant  permission  for 
their  redistribution . Be  careful  and  be  sure  you  pass  on  the  items  you  do 
with  full  permission. 

In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 


Listen  to  all  the  teachers  in  the  woods.  Watch  the  trees,  the  animals 
and  all  living  things  - you'll  learn  more  from  them  than  from  books." 
_ Doe  Coyhis,  Stockbridge-Munsee 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

! to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
j of  the  Republic  ! 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 


| Choctaw  Confederacies , 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United 
| States  Constitution, 

| so  that  my  forefathers 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+ - 


plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  'S  word'  has  been  struck  down  in  additional  states.  I can  only 
wonder  if  it  is  simply  because  the  residents  tired  of  the  rhetoric, 
the  officials  became  embarrassed  to  discover  what  it  meant,  or  just 
another  domino  falling.  No  matter  the  reason,  it's  a relief  it  is 
happening.  There  were  hold-out  bastions  that  continued  to  believe  it 
was  stylish  to  have  "Him  Crow"  stable  hand  statues  in  their  yard  long 
after  the  marches  in  Selma  and  Greensboro  brought  home  how  utterly 
racist  they  were.  We  can  hope  even  the  bigots  in  the  remaining  states 
will  also  come  to  the  realization  racist  labels  don't  enhance  their  state's 
image  or  tourism  income;  and  the  'S  word'  will  be  removed  in  the  holdout 
states . 


I hope  most  readers  of  the  newsletter  include  the  Carlisle  archives 
reproduced  by  Barbara  Landis  in  their  reading.  I am  constantly  astounded 
by  the  self-righteous  condescension  that  drips  through  each  one.  I have 
noticed  similar  rhetoric  from  the  University  of  Illinois  and  other  places 
that  feel  like  they  "honor"  us  by  naming  teams  after  us  and  doing  stupid 
Hollywood  chants.  Dear  Bubba...  Lose  the  name.  Lose  the  chants.  Get  a 
life  that  isn't  wrapped  in  velour  buckskin,  and  leave  the  First  People  out 
of  your  carnival  acts. 


(*,*) 

===w=w= 


Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande.net 

gars@sdf.lonestar.org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Standing  Rock  Sioux 
Defend  Burial  Grounds 

- Nothing  Sacred 

- ICT  editorial: 

Chiapas  and  the  Mexican  Tinderbox 

- Schools  for  Chiapas 

- Delewares/Cherokees 
go  to  Court  over  Land 

- Indians  Added  to 

Arkansas  Scholarship  Eligibility 


- Alberta  Eyes  Province-wide 
Native  Police 

- Indian  Nations  back  Bend  Plan 

- 25  Years  of  Unjust  Incarceration 

- Peltier: 

Because  Somebody  has  to  Pay 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Medicine  Teachers  Program 
--  Internet  Gives  Prisoners  Link 

- History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 


- The  Mapuce  People  of  Chile  Speaks 

- Ethnic  Cleansing  in  Equadon 

- S**aw  Abolished 

from  B.C.  Place  Names 

- Who  Is  a Seminole/ 

Who  Gets  to  Decide 

- Five  Lakota  Women  Arrested 


- Rustywire:  Kinlani 

- Poem:  Smoke 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Language  Key  to  Preserving 
Native  Culture 

- Upcoming  Events 

- Native  America  Calling 


RE:  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Defend  Burial  Grounds 


Date:  Tue,  6 Feb  2001  07:24:46  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 
Subj : NA  News  Item 
------  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 

filename=" STANDING  ROCK" 


STANDING  ROCK  SIOUX  DEFEND  BURIAL  GROUNDS 
by  Bill  Weinberg 

Native  Americas  Winter  2000  Hemispheric  Digest 

In  November  2000,  a federal  court  issued  a temporary  restraining  order 
that  shut  down  operations  at  an  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  hydroelectric 
plant  on  the  Missouri  River  in  an  effort  to  safeguard  Indian  graves  that 
had  been  exposed  by  record-low  water  levels. 

The  order,  issued  by  U.S.  District  ludge  Charles  Kornmann  in  Aberdeen, 
S.D.,  represents  the  first  breakthrough  in  a dispute  between  Great  Plains 
tribes  and  the  corps  over  Indian  graves  impacted  by  hydro-dams  on  the 
Missouri.  Before  building  a series  of  dams  on  the  Missouri  decades  ago, 
the  federal  government  promised  to  conduct  an  archaeological  survey  of  the 
impacted  areas  and  move  Indian  remains.  But  the  low  water  levels  in  the 
reservoirs,  caused  by  drought,  have  uncovered  coffins  and  other  artifacts- 
evidence  that  the  promise  was  not  kept.  In  August,  more  than  100  graves 
had  been  exposed  along  Lake  Oahe  near  Wakpala,  S.Dak.  Local  Indians  have 
responded  by  posting  guards  to  protect  the  graves  from  looters. 

The  suit  before  Dudge  Kornmann  was  brought  by  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux, 
whose  reservation  is  bisected  by  Lake  Oahe.  The  tribe  is  seeking  a 
permanent  limit  on  the  lake's  water  level  to  prevent  further  erosion  of 
the  banks  and  exposure  of  any  more  graves.  The  tribe  also  wants  the 
government  to  build  a protective  wall  around  graves  already  exposed.  The 
court  order  allows  no  more  than  a six-inch  drop  from  the  lake's  current 
level . 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  increased  flows  at  the  Fort  Peck  Dam  in 
Montana  and  the  Garrison  Dam  in  North  Dakota  to  compensate  for  halting 
operations  at  the  Oahe  but  still  maintains  that  the  court  order  will  cost 
the  federal  government  $3  million  by  forcing  the  Western  Area  Power 
Administration  to  buy  power  elsewhere. 

Standing  Rock  leaders  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  court  order.  "It's 
a step  towards  trying  to  resolve  it,"  tribal  council  member  Hesse  Taken 
Alive  told  the  New  York  Times.  "At  least  the  court  system  is  listening  to 
us  in  this  matter." 

Copyright  c.  2001  Native  Americas,  the  award-winning  publication 
of  Akwe:kon  Press  of  the  American  Indian  Program  at  Cornell  University 

"RE : Nothing  Sacred"  

Date:  Fri,  9 Feb  2001  07:24:46  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" BURIALS" 

Nothing  Sacred 
by  Daniel  Kraker 

A DECADE  AGO,  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act 
(NAGPRA)  cleared  the  way  for  Indian  tribes  to  recover  cultural  artifacts 
and  human  remains  from  museum  collections.  After  a lengthy  Native  American 


lobbying  effort,  spearheaded  in  large  part  by  the  Hopi,  George  Bush 
finally  signed  the  bill  in  1990.  Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation, 
federally  funded  institutions  are  required  to  provide  summaries  of  their 
collections  and  release  items  of  cultural  and  religious  significance  to 
tribes  that  request  their  return.  NAGPRA  seemed  to  be  a monumental  victory 
for  Native  Americans.  However,  its  unforeseen  consequences  have  created  a 
serious  health  threat:  Hundreds  of  artifacts  have  been  contaminated  with 
arsenic,  mercury,  and  other  toxins  applied  by  museums  themselves. 

Leigh  Kuwanwisiwma , director  of  the  Hopi  tribe's  Cultural  Preservation 
Office,  first  learned  about  the  poisoning  in  1995.  He  was  at  Harvard's 
Peabody  Museum  arranging  for  the  repatriation  of  three  Hopi  artifacts 
known  as  Katsina  Friends.  During  discussions  with  Peabody  officials,  he 
discovered  the  unfathomable:  The  Friends  had  been  poisoned  to  prevent 
insect  decay.  To  the  Hopi,  these  objects  are  much  more  than  mere 
assemblages  of  leather  and  feathers,  yarn  and  paint.  "In  Hopi,"  explains 
Kuwanwisiwma,  "these  objects  have  life  and  spirit.  [They]  are  just  like 
your  son,  your  mother.  It's  part  of  our  living  human  community  that  has 
been  contaminated  with  poison." 

By  the  time  Kuwanwisiwma  learned  about  the  poisons,  the  Hopi  had  already 
repatriated  some  sixty  objects  and  returned  them  to  their  owners  on  the 
reservation,  who  performed  reconsecration  ceremonies  to  welcome  the  sacred 
items  back  to  their  homeland.  Many  of  the  items  were  restored  with  new 
feathers  and  paint.  Most  ominously,  many  artifacts  had  already  been  worn 
and  used  in  ceremonies,  stored  in  clan  houses,  and  even  brought  into 
underground,  poorly  ventilated  religious  chambers  called  kivas. 

MUSEUMS  APPLIED  pesticides  to  organic  materials  from  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  until  the  1970s.  Mercury  and  arsenic  were  the  most  common 
pesticides  employed,  but  other  chemicals  that  are  now  banned  for  use  as 
pesticides  were  also  applied,  including  carbon  tetrachloride  and  ethylene 
dichloride,  which  are  both  classified  by  the  EPA  as  probable  carcinogens. 
The  thinking  was  that  contaminated  artifacts  would  be  forever  safely 
ensconced  in  glass.  But  that  all  changed  when  NAGPRA  became  a federal  law 
a decade  ago.  Tribes  like  the  Hopi,  the  Hoopa  of  Southern  California,  and 
the  Seneca  Nation  of  New  York  are  all  bringing  artifacts  back  to  use  them 
in  ceremonies.  This  has  taken  museums  by  surprise  and  presented  a whole 
host  of  public-health  concerns.  And  it  has  underscored  a fundamental 
disparity  between  museums  that  have  treated  these  artifacts  as  relics 
needing  to  be  preserved  at  all  cost  and  tribes,  especially  the  Hopi,  who 
see  these  objects  as  living,  sacred  beings. 

The  fact  that  some  artifacts  are  well  over  two  hundred  years  old  and 
still  exist  in  museum  collections  is  testament  to  how  well  these 
contaminants  have  worked.  But  the  residues  that  these  poisons  left  behind 
pose  serious,  and  in  some  cases  severe,  health  risks  to  Indian  tribes.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  Hopi  tried  to  repatriate  artifacts  from  a collection  in 
Santa  Fe's  School  of  American  Research.  "One  item,"  says  Kuwanwisiwma, 

"was  found  to  have  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  times  the  accepted  level 
of  arsenic.  It  is  so  hazardous  that  the  Arizona  Poison  Control  Center 
simply  told  the  Hopi  tribe,  'Please  never  ask  for  it  back.'"  Lucas  Namoki, 
a Hopi  tribal  member  who  works  for  the  Indian  Health  Service,  doesn't 
understand  why  collectors  didn't  tell  the  Hopi  people  that  they  had 
applied  chemicals  to  their  artifacts.  He  considers  this  just  another 
example  of  the  lack  of  communication  between  the  Hopi  and  non-Indians. 

Arsenic  and  mercury,  both  used  well  before  their  health  and 
environmental  risks  were  fully  understood,  are  of  most  concern  to  tribes. 
They  "affect  a wide  variety  of  target  organs,"  explains  Kathy  Makos,  an 
industrial  hygienist  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  "The  predominant 
symptoms  of  acute  arsenic  poisoning  include  severe  gastrointestinal  and 
central  nervous  system  problems,  while  long-term  overexposure  could  lead 
to  lung  or  skin  cancer.  Exposure  to  inorganic  mercury  primarily  targets 
the  nervous  system  and  kidneys."  Making  matters  worse,  it  could  be  a 
number  of  years  after  someone  is  exposed  to  a pesticide  residue  before  the 
symptoms  of  chronic  poisonings  are  seen. 

Makos  is  quick  to  point  out  that  while  a serious  concern,  with  proper 
tribal  education  and  close  communication  between  museums  and  tribes,  the 
risk  posed  by  pesticide  contamination  should  be  easily  controlled.  "It's 


not  the  fact  so  much  that  you  have  a serious  hazardous  pesticide  on  an 
object/'  she  says,  "as  much  as  how  is  that  object  going  to  be  handled, 
where  is  the  contact,  what  is  it  going  to  mean  to  that  person's  short  term 
or  long  term  health?  That's  a classic  public  health  evaluation."  In  other 
words,  if  tribes  know  what  pesticides  are  present  on  an  object  and  in  what 
quantity,  they  can  manage  the  risks  involved  with  handling  that  object. 

But  for  the  most  part  they  haven't  been  able  to  do  this,  because  museums 
often  don't  have  accurate  records  of  what  has  been  applied  to  collections. 

It  is  possible  to  reconstruct  pesticide  histories  through  anecdotal 
information  and  old  records,  but  according  to  Micah  Lomaomvaya  of  the  EPA- 
funded  Hopi  Pesticide  Program,  it's  like  putting  together  a jigsaw  puzzle. 
Most  museums  don't  have  the  resources  to  go  back  painstakingly  through  old 
archives.  One  of  the  few  museums  that  has,  the  Arizona  State  Museum  in 
Tucson,  was  only  able  to  do  so  with  the  help  of  a grant  from  the  National 
Park  Service,  which  administers  NAGPRA.  Nancy  Odegaard,  a conservator  at 
the  museum,  feels  that  institutions  are  "understandably  overwhelmed"  by 
the  task.  Luckily  for  them,  NAGPRA  does  not  require  museums  to  reconstruct 
pesticide  histories  of  their  collections.  Pesticides  were  not  even 
mentioned  until  the  final  regulations  of  the  statute,  which  have  only  been 
effective  since  1996. 

The  latest  revisions  of  NAGPRA  also  only  require  museums  to  share  with 
tribes  what  they  know,  and  because  of  the  dearth  of  historical  records  and 
the  age  of  many  of  these  artifacts,  most  collections  managers  know  very 
little.  While  many  museums  have  gone  beyond  the  regulations  and  warned 
tribes  about  what  might  be  present  on  objects,  others,  quite  legally,  have 
told  tribes  only  what  they  know  certainly:  nothing. 

For  this  reason,  even  with  the  1996  regulations,  many  tribes  remain 
unaware  of  the  potential  poisoning  of  their  artifacts.  With  little  success, 
Kuwanwisiwma  has  appealed  to  the  Park  Service  to  bring  national  attention 
to  the  issue  so  that  all  tribes  can  make  informed  decisions  about  how  to 
proceed  with  repatriation . The  Hopi  are  also  actively  sharing  what  they 
know  with  other  tribes,  many  of  which  still  have  no  idea  that  what  they 
have  repatriated  may  be  poisoned.  Even  the  Navajo,  whose  reservation 
completely  surrounds  Hopi  land,  have  only  just  learned  about  the  issue. 

In  the  absence  of  thorough  documentation,  tribes  are  eager  to  test 
artifacts  before  repatriating  them.  But  tests  are  expensive  and  without 
knowing  precisely  what  to  look  for,  broad  spectrum  tests  (costing  a few 
thousand  dollars)  must  be  used.  While  arsenic  and  mercury  are  the  most 
common  pesticides  found  on  Indian  artifacts,  according  to  Nancy  Odegaard 
there  are  at  least  ninety-one  chemicals  that  have  been  used  over  the  past 
two  centuries.  Testing  also  often  requires  the  removal  of  part  of  an 
object,  which  might  not  be  acceptable  to  some  tribes. 

Assuming  a tribe  is  able  to  scrape  together  funds  to  test  an  artifact, 
and  it  does  come  back  positive,  Micah  Lomaomvaya  says  that  it's  still 
unclear  what  the  Hopi  should  then  do.  "It's  all  up  in  the  air  right  now," 
he  says.  "We  need  to  come  together,  hopefully,  to  develop  a way  to  create 
a solution  --  whether  or  not  it's  just  creating  a facility  to  house  these 
items  into  perpetuity,  or  if  there's  a possible  way  to  decontaminate  these 
items,  how  much  is  it  going  to  cost,  and  who's  going  to  pay  for  it."  The 
"we"  he's  referring  to  includes  Indian  tribes,  museums,  and  the  federal 
government.  Only  recently  have  they  begun  to  work  together.  In  the  past 
year,  museums  have  held  workshops  in  Arizona  and  Southern  California  to 
educate  tribes  about  the  hazards  that  pesticides  pose.  A national 
symposium  that  will  bring  together  all  parties  involved  in  the  issue  -- 
conservators.  Native  Americans,  health  professionals,  and  federal 
officials  --  to  map  out  strategies  is  scheduled  for  March. 

As  with  many  politically  charged  issues,  the  devil  is  in  the  dollars. 

Most  Indian  tribes  don't  have  anywhere  near  the  funds  needed  to  thoroughly 
document,  test,  and  possibly  decontaminate  the  many  thousands  of  artifacts 
housed  in  museums  around  the  world.  Kuwanwisiwma  believes  that  the  museum 
community  is  liable  to  provide  this  funding.  This  position,  he  says,  has 
"caused  mixed  reaction.  Some  museums  are  I'm  sure  honest  by  saying  that 
they  don't  have  the  financial  resources  and  were  typically  bewildered  in 
terms  of  the  technical  aspects  of  laboratory  testing,  because  this  is  a 
new  frontier." 


Museums  also  correctly  argue  that  they  applied  pesticides  in  good  faith 
to  preserve  objects,  and  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  they  would  someday 
return  to  cultural  use  on  reservations . Makos  believes  that  neither  tribes 
nor  museums  can  afford  to  act  alone  on  this  issue.  "It's  not  a question  of 
tribe  versus  museum  resources,"  she  says,  stressing  that  this  is  her 
opinion  and  not  that  of  the  Smithsonian,  "but  whether  tribes  and  museums 
are  willing  to  organize  together  to  convince  Congress  and  the  NAGPRA 
office  to  fund  this  mandate." 

In  the  meantime,  the  Hopi  have  placed  a temporary  moratorium  on  the 
physical  repatriation  of  artifacts  to  the  reservation.  Lomaomvaya  is 
collecting  the  artifacts  that  have  already  been  returned  to  the  tribe  and 
bringing  them  to  a temporary  storage  facility  at  the  Museum  of  Northern 
Arizona  in  Flagstaff. 

The  irony  isn't  lost  on  the  Hopi.  A century  ago,  museum  collectors  left 
the  Southwest  with  wagonloads  of  artifacts,  ostensibly  to  "preserve"  them. 
Now,  ten  years  after  the  passage  of  NAGPRA  --  an  official  promise  to 
return  these  artifacts  --  the  Hopi  are  once  again  seeing  their  sacred 
objects  leave  the  reservation.  And  once  again,  they're  going  to  a museum. 
Daniel  Kraker  is  a writer  living  on  the  Hopi  Indian  Reservation. 

He  also  reports  on  Native  American  issues  for  KNAU  Public  Radio  in  Flagstaff. 
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Chiapas  and  the  Mexican  Tinderbox 

Within  two  weeks  of  the  Chiapas  uprising  of  January  1994,  two  North 
American  Indian  delegations  had  found  their  way  to  that  embattled  corner 
of  southern  Mexico,  where  Maya  village  people  were  saying  "enough  is 
enough"  to  500  years  of  colonial  racist  mentality. 

The  Internet  and  satellite  communications,  better  access  to 
transportation  and  the  growth,  over  the  past  25  years,  of  an  international 
Indigenous  network  made  such  a quick  and  interested  response  by  North 
American  Indians  inevitable. 

The  Zapatista  uprising  has  turned  into  a controlled,  simmering  conflict 
that  seven  years  later  shows  no  sign  of  abatement  or  resolution.  The 
Zapatista  have  organized  congresses  in  the  jungle,  attended  international 
meetings  from  New  York  to  Madrid  and  generated  a major  democratization 
movement  within  Mexico.  Their  photogenic,  masked  leader,  Subcomandante 
Marcos,  has  become  a celebrated  writer  and  poet,  as  well  as  revolutionary; 
but  he  is  best  identified  for  his  assertion  of  being  under  the  command  of 
the  Maya  village  elders,  whose  people  make  up  the  Zapatista  troops. 

Named  after  the  Zapotec  Indian  revolutionary,  Emiliano  Zapata,  whose 
famous  motto,  "Land  or  Death,"  broadcast  the  aspirations  of  millions  of 
Mexican  Indians  in  the  1910s,  the  Mexican  Indian  movement  called  attention 
to  the  effects  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  on 
Mexican  campesinos.  In  particular,  the  new  agreements  called  for 
widespread  privatization  of  Indian  "ejidos,"  agricultural  lands  reserved 
by  villages  and  regional  Indian  populations  as  a result  of  the  Mexican 
Revolution  of  the  early  20th  century. 

The  net  effect  of  privatization  by  corporations,  which  tend  to  grow 
crops  for  export  rather  than  local  consumption,  is  to  drive  out  the 
smaller  farming  families  and  to  jack  up  the  price  of  food  so  that  many 
people  can  not  afford  even  minimum  nutrition.  The  many  dislocated  families 
end  up  in  the  larger  urban  centers,  ringing  Mexico  City  with  a population 
of  some  20  million  people,  concentric  circles  of  brown  humanity  suffering 
ever  more  deeply  from  endemic  poverty,  unemployment,  hunger  and  disease. 
(Mexico's  Indians  are  not  alone  in  this;  it  happens  throughout  Latin 
America . ) 

While  Native  communities  have  never  had  easy  access  to  industrial  goods. 


as  recently  as  20  years  ago,  Chiapas  and  other  Indian  areas  of  southern 
Mexico  boasted  excellent  food  and  other  home  products  markets.  People  were 
poor  but  they  were  not  starving.  Their  way  of  life  was  their  social  safety 
net.  The  "new"  globalization  economics  have  upset  this  apple  cart  but  a 
new  one  has  yet  to  be  put  in  its  place. 

Rather  than  encourage  all  efforts  to  sustain,  recreate  and  develop 
locally  productive  agriculture  that  can  actually  feed  people  directly  - 
for  which  there  is  great  agitation  among  Mexican  Indian  people  - all 
international  policies  seem  to  be  working  from  high-capital,  global 
financing  perspectives.  The  result  is  to  dictate  a fully  industrialized 
agriculture,  with  the  consequent  displacement  of  millions  and  millions  of 
people . 

This  is  the  migration  coming  north  from  Mexico  and  Latin  America.  It 
scares  many  North  Americans  who  respond  by  militarizing  the  border  under 
an  anti-drug,  anti-brown  hysteria,  while  greatly  benefiting  from  the  cheap 
labor  provided  by  Mexican  Indians  in  California's  fields  and  service 
industries . 

Many  Mexican  people  make  their  way  north.  More  and  more  they  come  as 
Indians  - as  Zapoteca,  as  Mixteca,  as  Maya  from  various  ethnias.  As 
migratory  patterns  expand,  the  so-called  "maquiladora"  or  assembly 
industries  of  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  create  a new  in-between  land,  massing 
increasingly  skilled  workers  and  launching  people  north.  These  are  trends 
and  realities  of  the  modern  age,  new  migrations  that  will  ultimately 
change  the  face  of  North  America. 

Those  early  North  American  Indian  delegations  were  right  to  seek  contact 
with  the  Chiapas  reality,  just  as  so  many  Native  people  have  visited  each 
other  all  over  the  world.  More  and  more.  Native  people  are  aware  how 
issues  and  situations  in  far-away  places  can  have  important  effects  whole 
countries  away.  More  than  ever,  the  sharing  of  knowledge,  objectives  and 
potential  futures  among  Native  peoples,  is  seen  as  an  essential  part  of 
future  survival. 


Paul  Pureau 

Thank  you  for  your  participation  at  Our  Red  Earth. 
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I.  Students,  teachers,  and  the  three  "signals"  for  renewing  peace 
negotiations  in  Chiapas 

"No  one  should  trust  the  bad  government  even  if  there  is  a new  person  in 
charge,"  commented  a 14  year  old  student  during  one  late  night  discussion 
outside  the  massive  new  library  at  Oventic,  Aguascalientes  II.  "However  if 
Fox  sends  the  three  signals  then  it  will  be  possible  to  try  talking  again. 
" Most  students  attending  Zapatista  schools  echoed  the  sentiments  of  this 
young  woman  whose  grandfather  was  killed  by  paramilitaries  in  1998. 


"The  government  must  release  our  prisoners,  pull  its  troops  back  from 
the  seven  positions,  and  honor  the  accords  of  San  Andres  which  were 
previously  negotiated",  was  the  often  repeated  message  of  teachers, 
students,  and  parents  during  the  New  Years  Education  Caravans  for  Peace. 
"Without  these  three  "signals"  there  will  be  no  discussions  with  the  new 
president  or  his  government." 

"We  probably  should  have  asked  for  more,  but  if  Mr.  Fox  will  honor  these 
three  demands  we  will  send  our  leaders  back  to  the  discussion  table," 
explained  a member  of  the  school  board  at  Oventic  Aguascalientes . "We're 
very  happy  that  the  bad  government  has  let  teacher  Pedro  Cafe'  visit  us, 
but  they  think  this  (visit  of  Schools  for  Chiapas  director  Peter  Brown)  is 
a very  big  thing,"  continued  this  tiny  Tzotzil  man  as  the  members  of  the 
school  board  laughed  and  nodded  in  agreement.  "It  is  a nice  thing  for  all 
of  us  to  look  at  Pedro  Cafe'  one  again;  but  unless  our  three  signals  that 
we  have  asked  for  are  accepted  we  will  never,  never  go  back  to  discussions 
for  peace.  Pedro  Cafe'  should  never  have  been  expelled.  You  must  be 
certain  that  everyone  in  Mexico  and  the  other  places  you  come  from 
understands  this  is  the  word  of  all  the  indigenous  peoples  of  Chiapas.  We 
will  never  meet  with  Mr.  Fox  unless  he  honors  our  three  signals!" 

"It  is  fine  with  us  that  our  leaders  go  to  Mexico  City,  but  we  are  very 
worried  that  they  will  never  return,"  was  how  one  particularly  articulate 
16  year  old  student  summed  up  her  response  to  the  plan  to  send  twenty- 
three  EZLN  commanders  and  Subcommander  Marcos  to  the  capital.  "Almost 
every  night  I dream  about  the  commanders  being  killed;  we  students  discuss 
this  often  among  ourselves.  We  hope  that  all  Mexicans  who  have  a soul  and 
those  around  the  world  who  care  for  the  indigenous  will  help  protect  them 
on  their  trip  because  we  cannot  travel  with  them  or  defend  them  ourselves. 

Dozens  of  indigenous  students,  teachers,  parents,  and  community  leaders 
made  similar  requests  that  autonomous  school  supporters  accompany  the 
Chiapas  Peace  Delegation  when  they  travel  to  Mexico  City  in  late  February 
2001.  Therefore  Schools  for  Chiapas  has  finalized  plans  to  help  accompany 
the  Zapatista  leadership  from  Chiapas  (Feb.  25,  2001)  to  Mexico  City 
(March  10,  2001)  and  back  to  Chiapas  (date  still  to  be  announced).  Mexican 
and  international  volunteers  will  ride  on  the  Little  Yellow  School  Bus  for 
Peace  for  as  short  as  a weekend  or  for  the  entire  journey. 

"Those  supporters  of  autonomous  schools  who  wish  to  travel  to  Mexico 
City  must  cover  their  own  expenses,  since  no  school  funds  can  be  used  for 
accompaniment  or  observation  activities,"  explained  Peter  Brown.  "In 
addition,  international  supporters  who  travel  with  Schools  for  Chiapas 
must  pledge  to  follow  Mexican  law  and  avoid  participation  in  political 
activity  while  they  visit  Mexico." 

In  cooperation  with  dozens  of  Mexican  and  international  organizations 
and  individuals,  the  Little  Yellow  School  Bus  for  Peace  will  leave 
Northern  California  on  Feb.  1,  2001  as  the  twenty-second  Education  Caravan 
for  Peace  (see  itinary  below)  carrying  school  supplies  for  autonomous 
schools  in  Chiapas.  After  dropping  school  supplies  in  the  autonomous 
communities  the  Education  Caravan  for  Peace  will  end  and  the  Little  Yellow 
School  Bus  for  Peace  will  join  the  accompaniment  team  to  the  Chiapas  Peace 
Delegation.  Contact  peace_bus@hotmail.com. 

2.  Update  on  "First  of  Danuary"  Secondary  School  at  Oventik, 

Aguascalientes  II  The  approximately  140  students  who  have  completed  their 
first  semester  of  studies  presented  a variety  of  cultural  which  were  well 
received  during  the  New  Year's  2001  celebrations.  These  celebrations  were 
attended  by  over  6000  indigenous  people  from  the  highlands  of  Chiapas 
including  the  families  and  community  members  of  many  students.  The 
indigenous  teachers  report  that  the  students  are  studying  hard  and 
learning.  The  new  curriculum  and  alternative  teaching  methods  are  being 
refined.  A major  expansion  of  the  library  facility  is  complete  and  there 
are  plans  for  the  construction  of  a new  kitchen,  latrines,  and  language 
studies  center.  Students  will  be  on  vacation  until  Feb.  26  to  help  with 
the  harvest  in  their  home  communities.  A major  report  about  the  opening  of 
this  school  is  under  preparation  and  will  be  available  in  six  to  eight 
weeks.  Volunteers  are  needed  for  Chiapas  Schools  Construction  Teams  and 
Education  Caravans  for  Peace  in  April,  Duly,  and  August!  Internationals 
(619)  232-2841,  email:  schoolsforchiapas@schoolsforchiapas . org  Mexicans 


living  in  Mexico  01-5761-4236,  e-mail  fzln@fzln.org.mx 

3.  Update  on  the  secondary  school  under  construction  at  Francisco  Gomez, 
Aguascalientes  III  Five  classrooms  now  dominate  the  one  hectacre  site  of 
the  second  autonomous,  indigenous  school  in  Chiapas,  Mexico.  Concrete 
block  walls  and  floor  are  covered  with  a tin  roof  making  the  school 
building  one  of  the  most  impressive  structures  in  this  small  rain  forest 
center  - only  the  new  concrete  church  matches  the  school!  These  classrooms 
will  be  used  for  teacher  training  as  soon  as  funds  are  available  to 
install  lighting,  windows,  and  doors.  Volunteers  are  needed  for  Chiapas 
Schools  Construction  Teams  and  Education  Caravans  for  Peace  in  April,  3uly, 
and  August!  Internationals  (619)  232-2841,  email: 

schoolsforchiapas@schoolsforchiapas . org  Mexicans  living  in  Mexico  01-5761- 
-4236,  e-mail  f zln@f zln . org. mx 

4.  Chiapas  Spanish  School  and  Maya  Languages  Institute  Classes  in  Spanish 
or  Tzotzil  begin  every  Monday  in  the  highlands  center  of  Oventik, 
Aguascalientes  II.  Tuition  is  $90  per  week;  rustic  room  and  board  is  $50 
per  week.  Native  speaker  instruction  combined  with  total  cultural 
immersion  program.  Volunteer  opportunities  available.  (619)  232-2841. E- 
mail : schoolsforchiapas@schoolsforchiapas .org 

5.  The  Little  Yellow  School  Bus  Press  Briefing  - Feb.  2,  2001  San 
Francisco,  CA,  USA  San  Francisco  Supervisor  Tom  Ammiano  to  Greet  The 
Little  Yellow  School  Bus  for  Peace 

A ragtag  collection  of  Mexican  and  U.S.  students,  teachers,  and  peace 
activists  have  united  to  purchased  an  ancient  school  bus  in  California 
with  the  goal  of  assisting  the  Zapatista  rebels  of  southern  Mexico  in 
their  quest  for  a better  life. 

(IT  WAS  A GREAT  SUCCESS!!!!!!!!!)  Giant  puppets  and  maverick  San 
Francisco  politician  Tom  Ammiano  will  greet  the  battered  school  bus  for  a 
press  briefing  and  send  off  ceremony  on  the  steps  of  San  Francisco  City 
Flail  at  12pm  on  Friday,  Feb.  2,  2001.  An  event  at  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Berkeley  on  Saturday  evening  (from  6 to  9pm  at  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Berkeley  -near  campus  on  corner  of  Cedar  and  Bonita)will  raise  funds  for 
indigenous  schools  in  Chiapas. 

"The  Little  Yellow  School  Bus  for  Peace  will  travel  over  8000  miles  to 
deliver  school  supplies  to  Maya  schools  in  Chiapas,  Mexico  and  then  the 
bus  will  accompany  Zapatista  leaders  to  Mexico  City,"  explained  Berkeley 
organizer  Sylvia  Romo.  "We  are  visiting  schools  in  the  Bay  Area  collecting 
students'  letters  and  artwork  which  will  be  delivered  to  indigenous 
schools  in  the  Mexican  southeast."  The  Maya  peoples  of  Chiapas,  who  have 
been  in  revolt  since  Ian.  1,  1994,  recently  announced  their  intention  to 
send  twenty-three  commanders  and  the  eloquent  Subcommander  Marcos  on  a 
peace  mission  to  the  Mexican  capital.  The  Zapatista  rebels  plan  to  leave 
Chiapas  on  Feb.  25  and  arrive  in  Mexico  City  on  March  10,  2001.  The 
Mexican  government  has  announced  that  Mexican  and  internationalists,  who 
accept  the  Zapatistas  invitation  to  accompany  the  peace  delegation,  will 
not  be  harassed  by  government  authorities. 

"Get  on  the  bus!,"  exclaimed  Ms.  Romo  in  response  to  questions  of  how 
the  public  can  help.  "We  need  individuals  and  organizations  to  make  the 
project  their  own  by  purchasing  school  supplies,  buying  a tank  of  fuel 
for  the  bus,  or  sending  volunteers  to  travel  with  The  Little  Yellow 
School  Bus  for  Peace  from  northern  California  to  southern  Mexico." 
Organizers  also  explained  that  supporters  who  can  only  travel  for  short 
period  of  time  will  join  the  bus  at  different  points  on  its  long  journey. 
The  following  is  a list  of  events  scheduled  in  Mexico  and  USA  for  the 
Little  Yellow  School  Bus  for  Peace: 

Feb.  1,  Thursday  Santa  Cruz,  CA: 

12:45  School  visit  at  Westlake  Elementary  School 

7-9pm  Speeches  and  Presentations  at  the  Resource  Center  for  Nonviolence, 
music  and  food  (515  Broadway),  3$ 
co-sponsored  by  MECFIA  of  UCSC  and  SIPAZ 
Feb.  2,  Friday  San  Francisco,  CA: 

9am  School  visit  at  Oakland  Arts/Far  West  FHigh  School 

12-lpm  Photo-op  at  City  Hall  with  Supervisor  Tom  Ammiano  and  Freedom 

Rising:  Arts  and  Revolution  puppets  (meet  on  Polk  St.  side) 

3:30-4:30pm  School  visit  to  Making  Waves  program  at  San  Pedro  School,  San 


Rafael 

Feb.  3,  Saturday  Berkeley,  CA: 

6-9pm  Potluck  dinner  at  Unitarian  Church  in  Berkeley  (near  campus  on  corner 
of  Cedar  and  Bonita),  please  bring  a dish  or  a donation  for  the  bus. 
Sponsored  by  Students  for  Chiapas  at  UCB 
Feb.  4,  Sunday  Santa  Barbara,  CA: 

5- 7pm  Potluck  dinner  with  speeches  at  Unitarian  Society  Parish  Flail  (1535 
Santa  Barbara  St.),  5$  donation.  Co-sponsored  by  American  Indian  Airwaves, 
Coyote  Radio,  Schools  for  Chiapas,  PAZapatista,  Social  Dustice  Commission 
Feb.  5,  Monday  Santa  Barbara,  CA: 

9:30am  School  visit  at  McKinley  School 
Los  Angeles,  CA:  School  visits 
Feb.  6,  Tuesday  Los  Angeles,  CA: 

ll:30am-lpm  Readings  and  speeches  at  Occidental  College  (1600  Campus  Rd.) 

6- 7pm  Press  conference  and  rally  at  Echo  Park  United  Methodist  Church  (near 
intersection  of  Sunset  Blvd.  and  Alvarado  at  Alvarado  and  Reservoir) 

8pm  Potluck  dinner  at  the  Peace  Center.  8124  W.  3rd.  St.,  between  Crescent 
Heights  and  La  Cienega-.  Sponsored  by  the  Chiapas  Coalition  '98 
Feb.  7,  Wednesday  San  Ysidro,  CA: 

5-6:30  pm  San  Ysidro  Border  Crossing:  U.S.  supporters  will  enter  Mexico  to 
carry  school  supplies  collected  in  Baja  California  across  the  border  and 
place  them  on  the  school  bus  bound  for  Chiapas.  Meet  at  the  trolley  stop  at 
5pm ! 

Feb.  8,  Thursday  San  Diego,  CA: 

10:30  am  Press  briefing,  Chicano  Park 

11  am-1  pm  Students'  Picnic  at  Chicano  Park.  Students  deliver  letters  and 
help  paint  the  bus. 

4-6  pm  City  Heights'  Recreational  Center,  Students  deliver  sports  equipment 
for  Chiapas 

6:30-8:30  pm:  Dinner  &Cultural  Program  at  The  Big  Kitchen,  $10  (3003 
Grape,  Golden  Hill) 

Feb.  9,  Friday  Tucson,  AZ: 

7pm  Chicanos  Por  La  Causa  Youth  Drop-In  Center,  Speeches,  reading  of  "Old 
Antonio"  by  eduacator  and  actor  Ernie  McCray  , and  potluck  dinner  (250  N. 
Silverbell,  corner  of  Silverbell  and  Fresno).  Co-sponsored  by  the  Mechistas 
of  Tucson,  AZ 

Feb.  10,  Saturday  Tucson,  AZ: 

12-2pm  Community  and  student  potluck  with  speeches,  dramatic  readings  and 
video  presentation  at  Ha:sa~  cafeteria  (1333  E.  10th  St.) 

Feb.  11,  Sunday  El  Paso,  TX: 

7pm  "Party  for  Peace",  dramatic  reading  of  the  Story  of  Colors,  music  and 
speeches  at  The  Bridge  Center  for  Contemporary  Art  (downtown  at  the  corner 
of  Stanton  and  San  Antonio),  $3  for  a dramatic  reading  of  the  Story  of 
Colors,  music  and  speechesco-sponsored  by  Cinco  Puntos  Press,  Las  Americas 
Immigrant  Advocacy  Center  and  the  Immigrant  Law  Enforcement  Monitoring 
Project  of  El  Paso. 

Feb.  12,  Monday  BORDER  CROSSING  El  Paso/Duarez 
6:30/9am  Radio  Show  with  Paul  Strelzin 
Fiesta  en  Duarez  (to  be  confirmed) 

Feb.  12,  Monday  Crossing  the  U.S.  / Mexico  Border,  Duarez 

Feb.  13,  Tuesday  - Chihuahua 

Feb.  14,  Wednesday,  Di'menez 

Feb.  15,  Thursday,  Torreo'n 

Feb.  16,  Friday  - Zacatecas 

Feb.  17,  Saturday  San  Luis  Potosi' 

Feb.  18,  Sunday  - Leo'n 

Feb.  19,  Monday  - Quere'taro 

Feb.  20,  Tuesday  - DF 

Feb.  21,  Wednesday  Tlaxcala 

Feb.  22,  Thursday  - Oaxaca 

Feb.  23,  Friday  San  Cristo'bal  de  las  Casas 

Feb.  24,  Saturday  - La  Realidad,  Aguascalientes  I 

Feb.  25,  Sunday  Oventik,  Aguascalientes  II 

For  more  information  on  events  in  your  city  please  contact: 

Santa  Cruz  - Ukahri  Rivas  (831)421-9467 


Bay  Area  - Sylvia  Romo  (510)  858-3600 

Santa  Barbara  - Faviana  Hirsch-Dubin  via  email:  faviana5@aol.com 
Los  Angeles  - Peace  Center  (310)  836-6316  or  Sherry  Klein  (323)  874-5356 
San  Diego  - Elizabeth  Sa ' enz-Ackermann  (619)  232-2841 
Tucson  - Naomi  Mudge  (520)  624-4130 

El  Paso  - Susie  Byrd  at  Cinco  Puntos  Press  (915)  566-9072 

Events  in  Mexican  cities  FZLN  at  fzln@fzln.org. mx  or  (52)  5761-4236 

Donations  for  the  Little  Yellow  School  Bus:  Send  your  checks  payable  to 
GRASS  ROOTS  EVENTS,  INC  and  mail  them  to:  AFSC/The  Little  Yellow  School 
Bus,  1129  "G"  St.,  San  Diego,  CA  92101  or  bring  them  personally  to  Little 
Yellow  School  Bus  event  at  your  city. 

Sponsors  of  the  Little  Yellow  School  Bus  for  Peace  include:  American  Indian 
Airwaves,  Big  Noise  Films,  Casa  Bonampak,  Chiapas  Coalition  '98,  Cinco 
Puntos  Press,  CISPES,  Coyote  Radio,  Perio'dico  "El  Tiempo",  FZLN,  Global 
Exchange,  the  Human  Bean  Co.,  Independent  Media  Center,  Marin  Interfaith 
Task  Force,  MECHA  of  UCSC,  MECHA  of  Tucson  High  School,  Mexican  Solidarity 
Network,  Office  of  the  Americas,  PAZ  at  UCSB,  San  Diegans  for  Democracy  in 
Mexico,  San  Francisco  Zapatista  Committee,  Schools  for  Chiapas,  SIPAZ, 
Students  for  Chiapas  at  UCB,  and  the  World  Beat  Center. 

For  more  information  contact:  <peace_bus@hotmail . com> 

6.  Immediate  needs  during  the  travels  of  the  Little  Yellow  School  Bus  for 
Peace 

a.  Food  for  the  140  students  attending  the  "First  of  January"  Secondary 
School  at  Oventic,  Aguascalientes  II 

(approximate  cost  for  food  is  $2  per  day  per  student.) 

b.  Metal  windows  and  doors  for  five  classroom  in  Francisco  Gomez, 
Aguascalientes  III 

(approximate  cost  is  $750  per  classroom) 

c.  Electrical  and  lighting  systems  for  the  five  classrooms  at  the  secondary 
school  under  construction  at  Francisco  Gomez,  Aguascalientes  III 
(approximate  cost  is  $150  per  classroom) 

d.  Sports  equipment  for  the  First  of  January  Secondary  School,  Oventik, 
Aguascalientes  II 

a.  Basketballs  and  nets 

b.  Volleyballs  and  nets 

c.  Soccer  balls 

d.  CD's  for  the  music  programs  being  developed  at  both  secondary  schools. 
All  music  styles  are  welcome.  Addition  CD  players  also  needed. 

7.  Subscription  and  unsub 

A.  To  receive  an  update  about  the  junior  high  school  at  Oventik 
Aguascalientes  II  and  other  indigenous  schools  in  Mexico  about  once  a 
month,  please  send  the  following  message  to 
<schoolsforchiapas@schoolsforchiapas.org. > : 
subscribe  mexicopeace  <your  address> 

Schools  for  Chiapas  * Chanob  Junetik  ta  Chiapas  * Escuelas  para  Chiapas 

Chiapas  Schools  Construction  Teams  * San  Diegans  for  Peace  in  Mexico 

1717  Kettner  Blvd.,  Suite  125 

San  Diego,  CA  92102 

(619)  232-2841  FAX  (619)  232-0500 

Chanob  Junetic  ta  Chiapas  * Escuelas  para  Chiapas 

Calle  Emiliano  Zapata  1994,  Oventic  Aguascalientes  II 

San  Andre's  Sacamch'en  de  los  Pobres,  Chiapas,  Mexico 

Donations  and  pledges  to  the  program  are  vital!  We  accept  monthly  pledges 
via  visa  or  master  card.  Schools  bonds  are  also  available.  Join  us! 

schoo 1 sf or c hia pa s@schoolsf or chiapas .org 
www.  schoolsforchiapas.org 

"RE : Delewares/Cherokees  go  to  Court  over  Land"  

Date:  Sat,  10  Feb  2001  09:02:13  -0800 
From:  "Jess  Hansen."  <mikolal8@H0TMAIL.C0M> 

Subj : "Delawares,  Cherokees  go  to  court  over  land" 


Mailing  List:  First  Nations  <First_Nations@home.ease.lsoft.com> 

http : //www. oklahoman . com/ cgi-bin/ show_article?ID=636459 

2001-02-10 

By:  DON  DIEHL,  'Oklahoman'  Staff  Writer 

TULSA  - "A  conflict  between  two  Indian  tribes  in  northeast  Oklahoma 
will  go  before  a federal  judge  next  week.  Lines  have  been  drawn  between 
the  Cherokees  and  Delawares  over  issues  that  leaders  of  both  tribes  say 
threaten  their  sovereignty. 

The  10, 500-member  Delaware  Tribe  has  headquarters  at  Bartlesville  in 
Washington  County.  Chief  Dee  Ketchum  said  the  tribe  would  like  to  advance 
its  economic  development  programs  and  maintain  its  identity  but  the 
Cherokee  Nation  is  hindering  such  plans  by  challenging  its  right  to  own 
and  govern  land. 

Cherokee  leaders  say  they  are  simply  concerned  about  maintaining  their 
sovereignty.  "The  issue  is  land,"  Cherokee  spokesman  Mike  Miller  said.  But 
Delaware  leaders  say  the  tribe  paid  more  than  $150,000  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation  in  the  past  so  it  could  have  land  and  a base  for  its  operations. 

The  Delawares  became  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  1867  when  they  were 
forced  to  move  to  Oklahoma  from  Kansas." 

"RE : Indians  Added  to  Arkansas  Scholarship  Eligibility"  

Date:  Mon,  5 Feb  2001  07:21:42  -0600 

From:  "John  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate . edu> 

Subj : (FWD)Indian  News  02-04-2001 

Forwarded  by  John  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate  on  02/05/2001  07:25  AM 

Indians  added  to  scholarship  eligibility  list 
ARKANSAS  DEMOCRAT-GAZETTE 
February  3,  2001 

American  Indians  now  are  eligible  to  apply  for  one  of  the  state's  four 
minority  scholarship  programs  that  previously  were  available  only  to 
blacks,  Hispanics  and  Asians. 

The  Arkansas  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board  approved  the  policy 
change  Friday. 

Only  black  students  were  eligible  when  the  four  scholarships  were 
created  in  1994  and  1995.  The  programs  were  amended  in  1997  to  include 
Hispanics  and  Asians. 

The  Arkansas  Department  of  Higher  Education  proposed  that  American 
Indians  be  added  to  the  list  of  eligible  minority  groups  after  an  American 
Indian  couple  were  told  they  didn't  qualify  for  the  scholarship  and  filed 
a lawsuit. 

The  four  scholarships  include  the  Freshman/Sophomore  Minority  Grant 
Program,  which  provides  $1,000  to  students  who  major  in  teacher  education; 
the  Minority  Teacher  Scholars  program,  which  provides  $5,000  to  students 
in  teacher  preparation  programs  in  exchange  for  a 5-year  in-state  teaching 
commitment;  the  Minority  Masters  Fellows  Program,  which  awards  $7,500  to 
students  in  exchange  for  a two-year  in-state  teaching  commitment;  and  the 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board  Doctoral  Scholars  Program,  which  awards 
full  tuition  and  a $12, 000-a-year  stipend.  In  exchange,  students  agree  to 
teach  for  every  year  they  receive  a stipend. 

"RE;  The  Mapuce  People  of  Chile  Speaks"  

Date:  Fri,  2 Feb  2001  05:44:17  EST 
From:  MAPULINK@aol.com 

Subj:  THE  MAPUCHE  PEOPLE  OF  CHILE  SPEAKS 

Mailing  List:  RezLife  <rezlife@yahoogroups . com> 

THE  MAPUCHE  PEOPLE  OF  CHILE  SPEAKS 
January  27th,  2001 

The  community  Pascual  Cona  (Lleu-Lleu  Region-  Chile)  and  the  Mapuche 
Arauco-Malleco  Coordinating  Committee  would  like  to  denounce  to  the 
International  community,  the  following: 


1.  Yesterday,  Friday  January  26,  2001,  our  community  started  the  symbolic 
process  of  taking  back  the  Mapuche  land  stolen,  in  this  case  by  the  Chilean 
entrepreneur  Osvaldo  Carvajal,  through  a peaceful  demonstration  that  lasted 
only  a few  minutes. 

2.  This  demonstration  was  quickly  repressed  by  a large  group  of  the 
Chilean  police  (uniformed  and  plain  clothed)  who  used  rubber  bullets  and 
tear  gas.  The  protesters  left  the  place  and  went  back  to  their  homes. 

3.  The  police  force  continued  its  repressive  action  by  chasing  the  Mapuche 
people  into  their  homes.  One  of  the  demonstrators  was  wounded  in  his  right 
eye  by  a rubber  bullet  and  has  been  hospitalized  in  the  Concepcion  hospital. 
Ten  people  were  arrested,  9 men  and  a woman. 

4.  Among  the  people  arrested  there  are  three  Lonkos  (leader  of  a Mapuche 
Community):  Bautista  Ancalao  Necul,  Lonko  of  the  Tranicura  I Mapuche 
Community,  Jose  Marihuen,  Lonko  of  the  Tranicura  II  Mapuche  Community  and 
Manuel  Fren,  Lonko  of  the  Kuyinco  Mapuche  Community.  Also  arrested  was 
Maria  Llanquileo,  leader  of  the  Mapuche  Arauco-Malleco  Coordinating 
Committee.  During  the  arrestment  the  police  and  their  weapons  threatened 
the  Mapuche  people  with  death. 

5.  As  a result  of  this  brutal  repression,  Flector  Llaitul,  a mapuche  Social 
worker,  was  also  arrested.  He  is  now  in  the  Hospital  of  Canete,  in  critical 
condition  wounded  by  rubber  bullets  in  his  body,  head,  face  and  arm,  which 
has  not  been  extracted  yet. 

6.  On  Saturday,  27  of  January,  the  Judge  of  Canete  approved  the  detention 
of  six  of  the  arrested  Mapuche  people  and  one  released.  The  other  three  has 
been  put  under  a Military  Court  (Bautista  Ancalao  Necul  being  one  of  them). 
The  six  men  are  in  the  jail  of  Lebu  City  and  the  woman  in  the  jail  of 
Arauco  City. 

7.  By  order  of  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs,  last  Saturday,  the 
Intendent  of  the  8th  Region,  presented  a request  to  impose  The  Law  of 
Internal  National  Security  against  the  Mapuche  people  detained.  This  will 
be  resolved  on  Monday,  January  29,  2001. 

We  would  like  to  state  that  our  struggle  to  recuperate  our  ancestral  land 
will  continue,  because  we  are  aware  that  through  the  struggle,  is  the  only 
way  to  achieve  our  right  to  land  and  autonomy,  so  we  can  expel  from  our 
land  the  entrepreneurs,  the  tourist  industry  and  the  forest  companies  that 
are  getting  rich  with  our  poverty  and  the  repression  exerted  against  us. 
Pascual  Cona  Mapuche  Community 

The  Mapuche  Arauco-Malleco  Coordinating  Committee 
(translated  by  Hugo  Torres-Cereceda  ) 


Bautista  Ancalao  Necul,  Lonko  of  the  Tranicura  I Mapuche  Community,  visited 
Winnipeg  ( Canada)  on  February,  2000  and  managed  to  meet  with  different 
people  and  organizations,  where  he  presented  the  struggle  and  situation  of 
the  Mapuche  People  in  Chile. 

I urged  you  to  write  letter  of  denunciation  so  we  can  get  the  release  of  the 
Mapuche  brothers  and  sisters  arrested  in  Chile. 

Please  write  to: 

Mr.  Ricardo  Lagos  Escobar 

President  of  Chile 

e.  mail  : presidencia(3segegob. cl 

or: 

Mr.  Jose  Miguel  Insulza 
Minister  of  Internal  Affairs 
e.  mail:  presidencia@segegob.cl 

or: 

Jose  Antonio  Gomez  Urrutia 

Minister  of  Justice 

e-mail:  presidencia@segegob. cl 


Please  send  copies  of  this  email  to  friends  and  organizations  that  would  be 
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"RE : Ethnic  Cleansing  in  Equador"  

Date:  Sun,  04  Feb  2001  11:40:10  -0500 
From:  not@inthe.game  ( justanoldman) 

Subj : HEYYYY ! ! 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 
..  & now  that  I've  got  your  attention.. 

d ' laan ' te ' . . . The  stink  of  deception  & leading  people  of  the  Nations 
on  wild-goose/wild  whale  chases  & the  euro-invented  lunacy  of  "race",  more 
drivel  from  govt  agents  endlessly  pretending  to  care  & that  they  "know  the 
truth"  about  Leonard  & AnnieMae  but  actually  producing  nothing  but  their 
own  hot  air,  & similar  idiocies  are  still  too  thick  in  this  ng  for  me  to 
even  consider  returning,  but  since  I am  told  there  are  still  a few 
true-hearts  hanging  around  here  for  some  reason,  & many  REAL  lives  are  at 
stake  I will  hold  my  nose  & step  in  here  for  one  (1)  post..,  for  the  love 
of  my  relations,  & with  the  hope  that  I can  distract  a few  to  take  time 
off  from  the  bullshit  & help  save  Indian  lives. 

I hate  to  spoil  the  good  time  you  folks  are  having  here  but  some,  like 
myself,  are  still  fighting  as  rear-guard  in  the  WAR  OF  GENOCIDE  & the 
ETHNIC  CLEANSING  that  happens  to  be  ongoing  in  this  hemisphere  gadamit!! 
Maybe  one  or  two  will  get  their  heads  out  of  the  stuff  many  seem  to  think 
important,  such  as  exchanging  drool  with  racist  trolls  & spending  precious 
minutes  on  ball-team  mascots  (a  bizarre  expenditure  of  time  & energy  which 
doubtless  has  saved  many  an  Indian  life,  according  to  the  bourgeois  values 
of  some  self-styled  'leaders'). 

Listen  up . . . 

There  are,  at  this  very  moment,  over  13,000  Indians  on  the  verge  of 
being  erased  from  the  face  of  this  planet,  sitting  in  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Ecuador  in  Quito.  That's  13,000+  Indian  men,  women,  children 
& elders.  The  police  & army  surrounding  them  have  been  sporadically  firing 
thousands  of  rounds  of  bullets  & tear  gas  at  them  for  the  past  8 days.  To 
date  (as  I was  told  before  telephone  went  dead  last  night)  over  30  have 
been  killed  & over  600  wounded.  They  have  little  food  left  & only  what 
water  remains  in  the  fountains  to  drink  since  the  water  supply  was  shut 
off  on  Thursday.  On  Friday  the  govt  of  Ecuador,  under  orders  from 
Washington  DC,  declared  an  official  State  of  Emergency.  It  is  now  illegal 
for  more  than  3 people  to  meet  & converse  together  for  any  reason,  & the 
army  is  fanning  out  across  the  country  & arresting  every  single  Indian 
leader,  elder  & voice  & "disappearing  them"  for  "security  reasons"  without 


any  need  for  due  process.  Antonio  Vargas,  elected  leader  & spokesman  for 
CONAIE,  was  arrested  last  week,  secured  his  release  via  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  but  was  "disappeared"  again  when  the  state  of  emergency  was 
declared . 

The  situation  is  desperate  & the  govt  of  Ecuador  & their  masters  in 
Washington,  capital  of  the  greatest  Whore  State  in  the  world  today,  does 
not  want  the  world  to  know  what  is  going  on.  The  CONAIE  website 
[www.conaie.org]  was  hacked  last  night  to  remove  all  of  the  eleven  (11) 
boletins  posted  by  CONAIE  since  01  lanuary  2001,  describing  the  current 
crisis  & pleading  with  good  hearts  (especially  those  of  their  North 
American  relations)  for  attention  & support.  [Maybe  I should  pass  on  your 
apologies  for  ignoring  them  & tell  them  how  busy  most  are  discussing 
whale-shit  again..] 

As  you  may  recall,  [which  I seriously  doubt]  the  Indians  of  Ecuador 
marched  in  lanuary,  2000.  They  marched  on  Quito  in  columns  that  swelled  to 
well  over  one-&-a-half-MILLION  Indians,  to  protest  the  privatization  of 
the  fresh  water  supply  of  their  country,  & the  turning  over  of  control  of 
Ecuador's  economy  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  the  USofA,  conditions 
demanded  by  the  IMF  & the  World  Bank  for  a loan  to  Ecuador. 

The  need  for  that  loan  was  created  when  one  single  New  York  City-based 
investment  dealer  named  Marc  Helie,  a partner  in  the  Wall  Street  firm  of 
Gramercy  Advisors,  who  refused  to  agree  to  a one  month  extension  of  the 
pay-out  on  the  Ecuadorean  bonds  that  his  firm  held.  He  still  openly  brags 
that  he  is,  "the  man  who  brought  Ecuador  to  its  knees,  single-handed".  In 
the  single  news  report  describing  his  "triumph"  (The  Globe&Mail  - Report 
on  Business  19  lan  2000  pp  bl-b8),  Helie' s firm  is  described  as,  ".. 
specializing  in  making  money  from  economies  on  the  brink  of  disaster.." 

But  did  Gramercy  Advisors  or  this  carpetbagger  Helie  get  a single  voice  of 
disapproval  or  condemnation  from  a single  American  citizen,  let  alone  from 
any  Indian  in  the  USA  for  their  destabilization  of  an  entire  country? 
Naahh..  Too  busy  with  whale-shit  & sports-team  mascots... 

The  Quecheu  Indian  Nations  in  Ecuador,  who  are  a 'minority'  of  45%-65% 
of  the  country's  population,  marched.  They  were  then  as  they  are  now, 
UNARMED.  The  students  & labour  unions  joined  them,  & when  several  army 
units  joined  their  ranks  (90%  of  the  Ecuadorean  army  are  Indians)  the 
government  of  President  lamil  Mahuad  was  toppled.  After  a few  days,  the 
Vice-President,  Gustavo  Noboa,  was  named  President  & made  promises  (signed 
accords  17  Duly,  2000)  to  the  Indians  that  the  fresh  water  of  Ecuador 
would  never  be  sold  to  the  US  & Italian-based  multi-national  corporations 
that  had  "bought"  it,  small  farners  would  be  forgiven  their  debts  to  the 
govt  & fuel  prices  would  be  frozen  for  2 years... 

So  the  Indians  went  back  to  their  villages  & farms.  The  army  was  given 
a huge  pay-raise  (US  "aid").  With  the  Indians  in  uniform  bought  off,  all 
promises  & signed  accords  were  immediately  forgotten.  Now  water  for  the 
sheep  & small  plots  of  maize  in  that  DESERT  climate  costs  35-cents  (USD) 
per  gallon,  when  the  average  Indian  farmer/shepherd  makes  LESS  than  $500 
(USD)  per  year.  And  the  sucre,  the  currency  of  Ecuador  that  constituted 
all  of  whatever  meagre  funds  & savings  the  Indians  held,  is  now  worthless 
paper,  replaced  by  the  US  dollar  which  none  but  the  ruling  families  of 
Ladinos  can  afford,  as  dictated  by  the  US  Federal  Reserve  Bank  & the  IMF. 
Last  week's  directions  from  the  US  govt  also  resulted  in  the  declaration 
that  the  labour  unions  in  mines  & oil  fields  (all  100%  USA-owned)  were  now 
illegal,  & the  price  of  gasoline  was  raised  by  200%  (while  exports  of 
Ecuador's  huge  oil  reserves  to  the  USA  shot  up  from  65%  of  national 
production  to  100%).  As  an  added  blow,  bus  fares  were  boosted  by  75%. 
(That's  devastating  because  99%  of  the  Indian  farmers  bring  their  produce 
to  regional  markets  by  bus..  Their  soil  is  so  poor  that  they  can  carry 
their  yields  in  a basket) . 

"Coincidentally",  the  USA  has  also  completed  construction  of  their  new 
naval  base  at  Manta  & is  building  ten  (10)  more  military  bases  in  Ecuador 
(3  along  the  border  with  Colombia  & 7 'elsewhere')  under  the  usual  PR 
cover  of  "fighting  the  war  on  drugs"  (ie,  to  crush  the  "subversive" 
Indians)  - Can't  let  the  po'  folk  (esp  with  skin-tones  other  than  white) 
mess  up  the  spread  of  "US  democra$$y"  by  insisting  they  exist  & have 
rights  now,  can  we? 


So  CONAIE,  with  the  100%  support  & direction  of  the  thousands  of  Indian 
families  they  represent,  organized  another  march  on  Quito  beginning  the 
first  week  in  January,  2001.  The  Ecuadorean  army,  with  US  military 
"advisors"  openly  in  full  uniform  whispering  in  the  ears  of  the  local  army 
commanders,  is  now  going  on  a rampage  of  arrests  with  no  warrants, 
thousands  have  been  "detained"  with  no  indiaction  of  whether  they  are  dead 
or  alive,  & CONAIE  & labour  union  offices  are  being  trashed  & padlocked. 

And  all  the  self-styled  "activists"  on  alt. native  are  too  busy  with 
whale-shit  & the  usual  crap  about  "blood-quantum"  to  notice  what  is 
happening  to  their  relations  in  Ecuador,  to  denounce  what  is  being  done  to 
the  right  of  self-determination  of  indigenous  Nations  in  Ecuador,  or  the 
blood  that  is  being  poured  into  the  soil  of  Ecuador  from  the  bodies  of 
dead  Indian  men,  women,  children  & elders..  Rights  & blood  as  precious  as, 

& part  of,  your  own...  And  some  still  wonder  why  I left  this  cyber-place 
in  disgust . . 

Given  a small  windfall  that  permits  me  the  means  to  travel,  I leave  for 
the  region  tonight.  If  my  contacts  are  still  alive  & can  get  me  into 
Ecuador  I'll  try  to  send  back  first-hand  reports  somehow,  although  I doubt 
what  good  such  efforts  would  do  with  the  likes  of  many  posts  I see  here 
today. . Family  & kinship  are  ignored  & whales,  "race-crap"  & twinkie-fests 
continue  to  suck  in  so  many  here,  so  many  times,  that  it's  too  nauseating 
to  stay. 

Hasta  luego. . y hasta  la  victoria  siempre! 
jaom/e'ne'thekwe' 

"..Otra  vez  siento  bajo  mis  talones  el  costillar  de  Rocinante;  vuelvo  al 
camino  con  mi  adarga  al  brazoe" ! 

ps  - Those  11  bulletins  from  CONAIE  to  the  world  & erased  from  their 
website  last  night,  pleading  for  support,  are  en  route  to  my  friend 
Frosty,  along  with  2-3  newpaper  articles  about  thew  situation 
inadvertently  published  contrary  to  the  USA-imposed  press-blackout..  I 
hope  Frosty  will  post  them  on  his  e-list  or  whatever  the  heck  it's 
called,  for  you  to  read  & distribute.,  if  you  give  a damn  about  relations 
being  butchered  in  the  "U$A's  national  intere$t",  that  is.. 

"RE : s**aw  Abolished  from  B.C.  Place  Names"  

Date:  Thu,  25  Jan  2001  09:17:31  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="S**AW" 

"Squaw"  abolished  from  B.C.  place  names 

Victoria,  B.C.  - A term  that  has  been  unintentionally  insulting 
Aboriginal  women  for  centuries  has  been  officially  eliminated  from  all 
place  names  throughout  British  Columbia. 

The  word  "Squaw"  has  traditionally  been  used  by  Aboriginal  people 
throughout  Canada  and  the  US  to  describe  an  Aboriginal  woman  and  was 
intended  with  respect.  But  since  the  arrival  of  European  settlers  to 
Canada's  East  Coast  in  the  1500s,  the  word  has  been  derived  to  mean  the 
opposite  of  what  it  was  intended. 

The  Canadian  Oxford  Dictionary  labels  it  "offensive."  And  for  that 
reason  Aboriginal  groups,  including  the  First  Nations  Summit  and  the  Union 
of  B.C.  Indian  Chiefs,  have  been  struggling  to  get  the  11  place  names  in  B. 
C.  removed. 

Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  the  Yukon  have  already 
removed  the  word  from  geological  sites.  Dozens  of  American  states  have 
also  done  the  same. 

The  derogatory  word  will  soon  be  taken  off  the  famous  wilderness  sites 
of  Squaw  Creek,  Squaw  Fish  Lake,  Squaw  Mountain  and  Squaw  Range,  along 
with  several  others. 

Before  the  Atlas  is  rewritten,  people  living  in  the  area  will  be 


consulted,  including  Aboriginal  groups,  historical  societies  and 
government  officials. 

And  although  that  won't  happen  for  sometime  yet,  one  change  has  already 
taken  place.  The  freshwater  fish  known  as  "squawfish"  has  already  been 
renamed  to  "pike  minnow"  by  fish  scientists. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  First  Perspective 

By  Taiga  Communications  Inc.  at  Brokenhead  First  Nation,  Scanterbury,  MT 

"RE : Who  Is  a Seminole/Who  Gets  to  Decide"  

Date:  Tue,  30  Ian  2001  07:15:30  -0600 

From:  "3ohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate.edu> 

Subj : (FWD)Indian  News  01-30-2001 

Forwarded  by  Dohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate  on  01/30/2001  07:18  AM 

Who  Is  a Seminole,  and  Who  Gets  to  Decide? 

By  WILLIAM  GLABERSON 
The  New  York  Times 
1/29/2001 

SEMINOLE,  Okla.  ? Polly  Gentry's  skin  is  black.  But  she  says  she  is  an 
Indian.  A black  Indian. 

For  generations,  a little-known  chapter  of  America's  racial  history 
shows,  she  and  other  descendants  of  escaped  slaves  have  been  members  of 
the  Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma.  Even  on  the  tribal  council,  descendants 
of  slaves  have  sat  alongside  descendants  of  native  people. 

Until  last  summer.  Then,  in  the  middle  of  a bitter  legal  battle  over  $56 
million  in  federal  funds,  Seminoles  with  native  blood  voted  to  strip  the 
people  who  call  themselves  black  Seminoles  of  tribal  membership. 

Suddenly,  Ms.  Gentry  said,  "My  skin  makes  a difference." 

The  battle  over  the  place  of  the  black  Seminoles  is  now  at  the  center  of 
two  federal  lawsuits  that  challenge  basic  notions  about  race  in  America. 

Although  the  issue  has  been  addressed  before,  the  cases  give  new 
currency  to  the  question  of  who  is  an  Indian. 

Experts  in  Indian  law  say  the  Seminole  cases  provide  a view  of  often 
hidden  battles  over  tribal  membership  across  the  country,  as  gambling 
revenues  and  federal  land  payments  have  given  Indians  something  to  fight 
over . 

"This  has  become  one  of  the  major  hot-button  issues  in  Indian  Country: 
Who  is  an  Indian?  And,  just  as  important,  who  decides  who  is  an  Indian?" 
said  Robert  A.  Williams  Hr.,  director  of  the  Indigenous  Peoples  Law  and 
Policy  Program  at  the  University  of  Arizona  College  of  Law. 

Few  tribes  share  the  Seminoles'  unusual  history.  But  many  are  split  by 
race  conflicts,  which  sometimes  pit  members  with  more  Indian  blood  against 
those  with  less,  said  Robert  B.  Porter,  director  of  the  Tribal  Law  and 
Government  Center  at  the  University  of  Kansas  School  of  Law. 

"The  future,"  Mr.  Porter  said,  "has  to  be  tribes  clarifying  what  it 
means  to  be  an  Indian." 

Flere,  along  the  dirt  roads  in  the  scrubby  countryside  east  of  Oklahoma 
City,  the  end  of  a 200-year-old  racial  partnership  is  a raw  subject.  It 
was  here  that  both  black  and  blood  Seminoles  were  forced  to  move  from 
Florida  by  the  federal  government  in  the  1840' s.  So  it  is  here  that 
cousins  of  different  colors,  who  still  live  side  by  side,  accuse  each 
other  of  racism,  opportunism  and  betrayal. 

The  argument  is  much  the  same  in  courts  in  Oklahoma  City  and  Washington. 
The  Seminoles'  legal  battle  centers  on  the  $56  million  that  Congress  paid 
to  the  tribe  in  the  early  1990' s to  compensate  for  the  federal 
government's  seizure  of  much  of  Florida  in  the  1820' s. 

When  the  government  of  the  15,000-member  tribe  began  distributing  the 
money  a few  years  ago,  only  Indians  by  blood  were  permitted  to  receive 
benefits  for  such  things  as  school  lunches,  health  care  and  job  training. 
Black  and  blood  Indians  say  that  decision  was  guided  by  Interior 
Department  officials.  Interior  Department  lawyers  say  they  were  doing 
nothing  more  than  advising  the  tribe  as  it  made  its  own  sovereign 
decisions . 

The  other  day,  Roosevelt  W.  Davis  Sr.  pushed  up  on  the  collapsed  roof  of 


his  two-bedroom  shack  and  said  that  was  what  it  meant  to  be  a black  Indian 
Mr.  Davis,  75,  is  a retired  laborer  who  collects  old  cans  to  add  to  his 
$500  monthly  Social  Security  check. 

Not  long  ago,  he  said,  the  tribe  sent  him  $5,000  in  housing  assistance 
and  then  demanded  he  return  the  check  when  its  officials  realized  his 
family  was  listed  on  the  tribal  roll  of  black  Seminoles,  not  on  the  roll 
of  blood  Seminoles. 

Black  and  blood  Seminoles  have  intermarried  over  the  generations.  But 
some  blacks  who  say  they  have  Seminole  blood  cannot  prove  their  link  to 
registered  blood  Seminoles.  Others  insist  on  preserving  their  identity  as 
descendants  of  Africans. 

The  eyes  of  Sylvia  M.  Davis,  Mr.  Davis's  46-year-old  daughter,  filled 
with  tears  as  she  described  how  the  roof  collapsed  after  a storm  last 
summer,  forcing  her  father  out  of  the  shack. 

Her  father,  who  is  staying  at  a friend's  apartment,  "calls  me  every 
night,"  she  said.  "He  just  talks  about  how  long  does  he  have  to  wait  till 
he  can  get  his  house  fixed." 

The  answer  to  that  may  depend  on  how  the  courts  view  the  claims  by  the 
2,000  black  Seminoles  that  their  history  shows  that  they,  too,  owned  the 
Florida  land.  Some  historians  say  the  escaped  slaves  lived  free  as  farmers 
warriors  and  political  leaders  among  the  Indians,  who  were  themselves 
exiles  and  runaways  from  other  tribes.  The  name  Seminole  itself,  some 
historians  say,  meant  pioneer  or  seceder. 

But  Justice  Department  lawyers  and  some  blood  Seminoles  argue  that  some 
Seminoles  owned  black  slaves  before  the  Civil  War. 

Because  the  tribe  has  sovereign  immunity  from  lawsuits,  the  black 
Seminoles  sued  the  Interior  Department  alone  in  the  first  suit,  which  was 
filed  in  1996.  The  department's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  acts  as  trustee 
of  the  $56  million  fund,  and  the  black  Seminoles  said  the  bureau  should 
assure  that  they  were  not  the  victims  of  discrimination. 

The  black  Seminoles  are  represented  by  a New  York  lawyer,  Franklin  B. 
Velie  of  Salans  Hertzfeld  Heilbronn  Christy  & Viener,  and  two  of  his 
nephews,  Jonathan  T.  Velie  and  William  Velie,  lawyers  in  Norman,  Okla. 

In  legal  papers,  the  black  Seminoles'  lawyers  say  federal  officials  and 
blood  Seminole  leaders  motivated  by  racism  "plotted  to  exclude"  the  black 
Seminoles.  Interior  Department  lawyers  and  Seminole  leaders  denied  those 
assertions  in  interviews,  saying  that  there  was  no  plot  and  that  all 
decisions  had  been  made  in  an  effort  to  distribute  the  money  as  Congress 
intended . 

But  the  black  Seminoles'  lawyers  discovered  a series  of  memorandums 
written  by  federal  officials  from  the  1970 's  to  the  1990 's  that  they  say 
show  an  effort  to  deceive  Congress. 

In  1976,  as  the  tribe  pressed  its  land  claim.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
officials  prepared  a history  of  the  black  Seminoles.  It  concluded  that  in 
the  1700' s some  of  the  blacks  "became  essentially  free  under  the 
Seminoles"  and  that  the  "very  close  relationship"  continued  in  the  1800' s. 

But  that  report,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  battle  to  follow,  concluded 
that  the  former  slaves  did  not  own  the  Florida  land  at  the  time  the 
federal  government  seized  it  in  1823.  The  black  Seminoles  were  recognized 
as  members  of  the  tribe  in  a treaty  with  the  federal  government  in  1866. 
Their  lawyers  now  say  that  simply  acknowledged  a relationship  that  already 
existed,  while  some  blood  Seminoles  say  the  post-Civil  War  federal 
government  forced  the  tribe  to  accept  the  blacks. 

The  status  of  the  black  Seminoles  in  1823  is  critical.  In  1976  the 
federal  Indian  Claims  Commission  concluded  that  1823  was  the  date  of  the 
federal  seizure  of  the  Florida  land.  The  commission  said  Congress  should 
make  a compensation  payment  to  the  "Seminole  Nation  as  it  existed  in 
Florida"  in  1823. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  memorandums  show  that  beginning  in  the 
1970 's,  blood  Seminoles  expressed  concerns  about  sharing  any  eventual 
payment  with  the  blacks.  In  an  interview,  the  Seminoles'  chief,  Jerry  G. 
Haney,  described  the  issue  as  political  rather  than  racial  in  nature. 

He  said  the  tribe  had  moved  to  exclude  the  black  Seminoles  partly 
because  modern  blacks  ? unlike  their  ancestors,  who  had  dressed  as  Indians 
and  learned  the  Seminole  language  ? had  drifted  away  from  cultural 


identification  as  Indians. 

Interior  Department  officials,  he  added,  had  told  the  blood  Indians  that 
the  money  was  to  compensate  for  the  stolen  lands  and  "the  blacks  were  not 
landowners . " 

Dwayne  Miller,  a full-blood  Seminole  and  a tribal  council  member,  said 
in  an  interview  that  he  believed  the  blacks  should  be  paid  by  the  federal 
government  for  their  hardship  in  the  forced  removal  from  Florida.  But,  he 
said,  "I  don't  think  they  should  take  it  out  of  our  money." 

By  1990,  the  lawyers  for  the  black  Seminoles  contend,  maneuvering  to  cut 
the  blacks  out  of  the  $56  million  had  become  explicit. 

A Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  official  in  Oklahoma  wrote  a report  of  a 
meeting  that  September  in  which  an  Interior  Department  lawyer  named  lanet 
Spaulding  conferred  with  Seminoles.  The  memorandum  said  the  treatment  of 
the  black  Seminoles  was  "a  very  sensitive  matter"  and  hinted  that  an 
effort  to  exclude  them  might  draw  resistance  in  Congress. 

The  report  said  Ms.  Spaulding  outlined  "options"  regarding  the  black 
Seminoles.  One  of  them,  said  the  memorandum,  was  "Possibility  of  plan 
slipping  through  if  Congress  is  busy  with  the  Middle  East  crisis  on  their 
mind"  ? an  apparent  reference  to  the  tensions  that  would  soon  lead  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  war.  That,  the  black  Seminoles'  lawyers  say  in  legal  papers, 
suggested  an  effort  to  keep  Congress  from  realizing  that  the  tribe  planned 
to  exclude  the  blacks. 

In  the  end,  the  act  appropriating  the  money  said  it  was  "for  the  benefit 
of  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma,"  leaving  the  status  of  the  black 
Seminoles  murky. 

In  an  interview,  Ms.  Spaulding,  who  is  still  an  Interior  Department 
lawyer,  denied  that  she  had  worked  to  hide  anything  from  Congress  or  to 
exclude  the  black  Seminoles.  She  said  the  writer  of  the  1990  memorandum 
might  have  misunderstood  the  advice  she  gave  the  tribe.  "I  certainly 
didn't  plot  with  them  in  any  fashion,"  she  said. 

A supervising  Interior  Department  lawyer,  Robert  1.  McCarthy,  said 
federal  officials  always  believed  that  the  black  Seminoles  should  share  in 
the  money  if  they  could  prove  that  "their  ancestors  were  members  of  the 
tribe  in  1823."  He  pointed  to  a 1991  memorandum  suggesting  that  the  tribe 
be  encouraged  to  permit  the  black  Seminoles  to  try  to  prove  such 
membership. 

But  in  the  black  Seminoles'  lawsuit  in  federal  court  in  Oklahoma  last 
year,  Dustice  Department  lawyers  representing  the  Interior  Department  took 
a sharply  different  position. 

They  suggested  that  only  Seminoles  by  blood  could  have  been  members  in 
1823.  "Presuming  the  plaintiffs  have  no  Seminole  Indian  blood,"  the 
lawyers  wrote,  "they  cannot  legitimately  claim  harm  from  exclusion  of 
funds  to  which  they  are  not  entitled." 

In  fact,  the  federal  government  lawyers  have  fought  the  black  Seminoles' 
case  aggressively.  In  1998  the  government  won  a trial  court  ruling  that 
dismissed  the  case  on  the  grounds  that  the  Seminole  tribe  was  an 
indispensable  party  that  could  not  be  sued  because  of  its  sovereign 
immunity. 

In  1999,  the  federal  appeals  court  in  Denver  reversed  that  ruling  and 
said  the  trial  court  had  to  decide  whether  in  "good  conscience"  the  case 
should  proceed  even  without  the  tribe. 

The  trial  judge  in  that  case  had  taken  no  new  action  when  the  battle 
grew  more  heated  with  last  summer's  referendum  stripping  the  black 
Seminoles  of  tribal  membership.  After  the  referendum  passed,  the  Interior 
Department  declared  that  this  disenfranchisement  was  illegal  and  said  the 
department  would  not  recognize  any  tribal  government  that  did  not  include 
the  black  Seminoles.  Eventually,  that  action  could  mean  the  federal 
government  could  freeze  payments. 
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FIVE  LAKOTA  WOMEN  ARRESTED 

Staff  tries  to  protect  confidentiality  of  clients 
By  Karen  L.  Testerman 
Journal  Managing  Editor 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribal  police  arrested  an  office 
director,  several  staff  members  and  supporters  after  they  barricaded 
themselves  in  an  office  to  protect  domestic  violence  victims  and  offenders 
files . 

Program  Director  Janet  Collins  and  staff  members  Dune  Runs  After  and 
Georgia  Taylor  of  the  Family  Violence  Prevention  Program  were  charged  with 
trespassing  on  tribal  property  and  taken  into  custody  January  26.  They 
were  released  on  Personal  Recognizance  bonds  the  same  evening. 

Carmen  White  Horse,  an  advocate  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Women's  Shelter,  and 
Willie  Dolphus,  co-director  of  the  South  Dakota  Coalition  Against  Domestic 
Violence  and  Sexual  Assault,  were  also  arrested. 

A restraining  order  preventing  tribal  personnel  from  taking  the  file 
cabinet  was  issued  the  same  evening  of  the  arrest,  was  dismissed  five  days 
later  on  lanuary  31.  The  named  individuals  on  the  restraining  order 
claimed  sovereign  immunity,  Collins  said. 

The  tribal  council  held  meetings  lanuary  29,  30  and  31  to  determine 
whether  the  names  could  legally  be  released.  A decision  was  not  made  by 
press  deadline.  "We're  still  trying  to  keep  the  focus  on  the  issue  of 
confidentiality  and  stay  away  from  the  politics,"  Collins  said.  "We 
realize  a lot  of  program  directors  are  watching  to  see  what  happens  with 
our  program.  A lot  of  them  deal  with  confidentiality  issues  and  the 
outcome  of  this  case  will  set  precedence."  All  tribal  employees  and 
elected  officials  involved  were  told  not  to  speak  with  the  press,  Collins 
said . 

CRST  officials  did  not  return  calls  by  press  time.  The  standoff  began 
lanuary  25  after  Treasurer  Clark  and  Administrative  Officer  LaPlante 
requested  a list  of  clientele  assisted  by  the  program. 

Collins  refused  to  release  the  list  citing  a possible  breech  of  client 
confidentiality.  "The  treasurer  said  she  wanted  the  list  to  make  sure  the 
clients  weren't  'double  dipping,'"  Collins  said.  "I  advised  her  that  I 
didn't  feel  comfortable  in  giving  her  the  list  and  asked  her  to  wait  until 
the  contract  specialist  returned  and  she  agreed.  The  contract  specialist 
informed  me  that  I needed  to  provide  the  list  to  the  treasurer." 

In  an  effort  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  her  clients,  Collins  said 
she  again  refused  to  release  the  names  and  also  refused  to  allow  access  to 
the  file  cabinet  containing  clientele  files. 

"I  advised  the  administrative  officer  that  I was  going  to  contact  my 
program  manager  in  Washington  and  he  told  me  he  wouldn't  allow  me  to  make 
that  call.  He  said,  'If  you  make  that  call,  I'm  going  to  fight  you  for 
insubordination.'"  she  said. 
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Alberta  eyes  province-wide  native  police 
Would  be  first  in  Canada: 

Provincial  force  could  address  pay,  political  problems 
Rick  Mofina  Southam  News 

Alberta  is  considering  creating  Canada's  first  province-wide  native 


police  service. 

Insiders  say  a sense  of  frustration  bordering  on  crisis  has  prompted 
Alberta's  Justice  Department  to  explore  restructuring  its  First  Nations 
policing  system. 

Canada  has  nearly  130  First  Nation  police  agencies,  some  with 
jurisdiction  over  vast  areas  in  Northern  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Northwest 
Territories,  but  none  are  province-wide. 

An  Alberta  Justice  official  confirms  the  province  is  in  the  early  stages 
of  studying  new  First  Nation  police  models  and  is  considering  a provincial 
force. 

"We  think  it's  something  worth  exploring,  that  it  may  result  in  a more 
efficient  police  service  to  our  First  Nations  in  the  province,"  said  Bart 
Johnson,  spokesman  for  Alberta's  Justice  Department. 

Native  leaders  have  suggested  a treaty-based  model  that  could  reach 
across  provincial  boundaries,  extending  over  areas  of  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  British  Columbia  and  the  Northwest  Territories. 

Underscoring  the  urgency  of  the  issue  is  the  fact  two  of  Alberta's  nine 
First  Nation  police  services,  those  of  the  Keetaskenow  and  Hobbema  bands, 
recently  shut  down  and  other  Alberta  native  police  agencies  are  said  to  be 
facing  difficulties. 

The  federal  government  hopes  the  two  closures  will  be  temporary,  said 
Peter  Fisher,  director  general  of  aboriginal  policing  for  the  Solicitor- 
General. 

Mr.  Fisher  said  his  department,  the  province  and  native  officials  are 
consulting  to  find  solutions  to  the  problems  Alberta  is  facing. 

"What  everyone  is  searching  for  is  what  is  the  best  approach,"  he  said, 
adding  he  does  not  sense  "some  kind  of  blanket  problem." 

Sources  have  cited  political  influence  by  local  bands,  bureaucracy  and 
the  administration  of  funding  as  factors  creating  problems  for  some  of 
Alberta's  native  police  departments. 

While  the  province  has  approximately  90  First  Nations  officers,  it  has 
about  100  First  Nations  police  commissioners,  said  Bob  Krewenchuk, 
president  of  the  Alberta  First  Nations  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Alberta's  First  Nations  police  chiefs  also  cite  pay  equity  as  an  issue. 
They  can  only  allot  an  average  of  $60,000  to  $65,000  for  salary  and 
resources  for  a First  Nations  officer.  That  rate  is  said  to  be  the  lowest 
for  First  Nation  police  officers  in  Canada,  far  below  the  Ontario  average 
of  $90,000. 

Forming  a province-wide  native  force  would  cut  the  number  of 
commissioners  and  reduce  political  influence  and  financial  red  tape,  while 
improving  salaries,  skills  and  advancement  for  officers,  according  to  a 
provincial  Justice  Department  summary  obtained  by  Southam  News. 

Native  officials  countered  with  a treaty-based  model  that  would 
accomplish  the  same.  Rather  than  one  province-wide  structure,  it  would  be 
divided  into  the  three  components  for  the  bands  under  Treaty  6,  Treaty  7 
and  Treaty  8. 

The  treaty  groups  were  established  by  signed  agreements  with  the  Crown 
in  the  late  1800s.  The  treaties  established  territories  and  reserve 
boundaries  for  such  bands  as  the  Wood  Cree,  Blackfoot  and  Blood  tribes. 

Basing  policing  on  the  treaty  structures  could  extend  the  jurisdiction 
of  a new  native  force  across  provincial  boundaries.  For  example.  First 
Nations  Treaty  8 covers  23  native  communities  in  Alberta,  but  if  a native 
force  was  extended  to  cover  other  bands  in  the  treaty,  it  would  add  15 
communities  in  Saskatchewan,  British  Columbia  and  the  Northwest 
Territories . 

Many  officials  in  the  native  policing  community  have  questioned  the 
federal  government's  commitment  to  its  First  Nations  policing  policy, 
which  the  federal  Solicitor-General's  Department  began  administering  in 
1992. 
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Indian  nations  back  Bend  plan 
By  Kathy  Gilbert,  Staff  Writer 

Five  American  Indian  nations  agreed  Friday  to  support  legislation 
proposed  by  Congressman  Zach  Wamp,  R-Chattanooga,  to  add  Moccasin  Bend  to 
the  federal  park  system. 

"We  encourage  you  to  proceed  expeditiously.  Generations  have  waited  for 
this  moment,"  stated  officials  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  a letter  to 
Rep.  Wamp.  The  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Cherokee,  Muscogee  (Creek)  and  Seminole 
nations  say  they  believe  they  have  ancestral  homes  and  burial  sites  on 
Moccasin  Bend. 

Rep.  Wamp  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Friday's  letter  is  good  news  for  Chattanooga,  said  Mickey  Robbins, 
president  of  the  Friends  of  Moccasin  Bend.  Friends  is  a non-profit 
organization  named  by  the  city  and  Hamilton  County  in  1996  as  an  agent  to 
pursue  national  park  status. 

The  park  will  be  linked  to  the  Tennessee  Riverwalk  and  add  a "second- 
night"  attraction  to  the  Tennessee  Aquarium,  Mr.  Robbins  said.  A 1996 
economic  study  estimated  the  park  could  attract  600,000  people  every  year 
and  spark  $21.2  million  in  new  spending  in  the  county,  he  said. 

"It's  going  to  become  a tremendous  asset  to  Chattanooga,"  Mr.  Robbins 
said . 

Last  week.  Rep.  Wamp  said  he  planned  to  move  quickly  on  the  park 
legislation.  His  proposal  excluded  a 156-acre  parcel  owned  by  the  city  and 
county  and  leased  to  Wes  Brown  through  2005  for  the  Moccasin  Bend  Public 

Golf  Course.  A 1998  National  Park  Service  study  recommended  the  golf 
course  property  be  included  in  the  park.  The  park  service  still  stands  by 
that  recommendation,  said  Pat  Reed,  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National 
Military  Park  superintendent. 

Tom  Kunesh,  a member  of  the  Chattanooga  InterTribal  Association, 
protested  the  golf  course's  exclusion. 

But  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  said  the  park  was  too  critical  to  hold  out 
for  perfection. 

"We  prefer  the  National  Park  boundary  include  what  we  consider  to  be 
hallowed  ground  contained  in  the  golf  course, " states  the  letter  from 
members  of  the  cultural  preservation  committee  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes.  "However,  the  goal  of  creating  the  park  is  the  most  important 
objective.  We  ask  that  appropriate  language  be  made  part  of  the 
legislation  so  that  the  golf  course  may  be  added  later." 

Local  attorney  Mike  Mahn  and  lay  Mills,  co-vice  president  of  the  Friends 
talked  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Oklahoma  this  week,  along  with 
Vicky  Karhu,  local  liaison  to  the  tribes.  Ms.  Karhu  also  is  director  for 
the  Chattanooga  Indigenous  Resource  Center  and  Library  in  Red  Bank. 

Moccasin  Bend,  named  for  its  foot-shaped  appearance  and  location  at  a 
curve  in  the  Tennessee  River,  is  rich  in  American  Indian  and  Civil  War 
archeological  and  historical  sites,  Mr.  Mills  said. 

Rep.  Wamp's  legislation  would  add  896  acres  to  the  federal  park  system. 
It  grandfathers  in  the  state  mental  health  hospital  at  the  tip  of  the  bend 
and  includes  a nearly  completed  donation  of  96  acres  from  the  Rock-Tenn 
Corp.  to  the  Trust  for  Public  Land. 

In  1950,  Congress  enacted  legislation  authorizing  the  secretary  of  the 
interior  to  accept  a 1,400-acre  donation  of  Moccasin  Bend  land  to 
Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Military  Park.  In  1953,  Tennessee  Gov 
Frank  Clement  blocked  the  appropriation . Soon  after,  the  city  of 
Chattanooga  built  a sewage  treatment  plant  near  the  site  of  historic 
Brown's  Ferry.  Much  of  the  area,  including  the  golf  course  land,  was  named 
a National  Historic  Landmark  in  1969. 
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Dear  Senators: 

Sincerely, 

This  Tuesday  marks  the  25th  year  of  the  unjust  imprisonment  of  Leonard 
Peltier.  Please  respond  to  this  injustice  by  investigating  inappropriate 
actions  by  the  FBI  and  the  Prosecution  in  the  case  of  Leonard  Peltier. 

I am  asking,  as  my  Representative's,  for  help  in  the  declassification  of 
the  6000  documents  pertaining  to  the  Peltier  case  still  being  withheld  by 
the  FBI.  I,  as  well  as  all  of  his  supporters,  believe  these  documents 
contain  evidence  that  will  further  expose  misconduct  in  the  gaining  of 
Leonard  Peltier's  conviction.  There  disclosure,  could  lead  to  Peltier's 
acquittal.  12,000  FBI  documents  were  released  in  the  early  1980' s pursuant 
to  a Freedom  of  Information  Act  lawsuit.  Among  them  was  a ballistic  test 
reflecting  Peltier's  innocence  and  prompting  the  Eighth  Circuit  to 
conclude: 

"There  is  a possibility  that  the  jury  would  have  acquitted  Leonard 
Peltier  had  the  records  and  data  improperly  withheld  from  the  defense  been 
available  to  him  in  order  to  better  exploit  and  reinforce  the 
inconsistencies  casting  strong  doubts  upon  the  government's  case." 

What  else  is  being  held  from  the  American  people  concerning  this  man?  I 
ask  again  that  you  help  by  urging  that  these  undisclosed  documents  be 
released.  I also  urge  that  you  discuss  this  unfair  imprisonment  with  our 
new  President,  in  the  hopes  of  finally  finding  a fairness  within  a new  era, 
a pulling  together  of  all  peoples.  What  a triumph  for  a new  President. 
Donna  Flastings-NY(aka  Baambi) 
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Because  somebody  has  to  pay 
By  ROSANNA  DEERCHILD  --  Winnipeg  Sun 
February  3,  2001 

The  sound  was  low.  Like  the  rumble  of  thunder  that  folds  out  and  fades. 

It  was  as  though  the  dark  clouds  of  a harsh,  chaotic  storm  had  exhausted 
itself.  The  colour  was  the  deep  purple  streaks  of  dawn.  A long  night  was 
over.  We  could  breath  long  and  slow  again.  Relax.  Finally. 

It  was  about  mid-summer  when  I first  heard.  Word  from  the  moccasin 
telegraph  was  that  after  25  years  in  prison  he  would  be  set  free. 

U.S  President  Bill  Clinton  was  going  to  grant  clemency  to  Leonard 
Peltier  as  his  last  act  in  office.  I didn't  believe  it.  Last  time  he  was 
up  for  parole,  in  1998,  supporters  rallied.  They  said  this  is  it.  It's 
different  this  time.  Fie  will  be  let  go.  But  he  was  denied. 

But  this  time  it  was  different.  This  was  no  parole  hearing.  This  was 
clemency  from  the  president  himself. 

His  story  is  compelling.  Full  of  mystery,  myth,  drama  and  events  that 
seem  to  happen  only  in  Hollywood  movies. 


Leonard  Peltier  was  a member  of  the  American  Indian  Movement.  AIM 
originated  in  the  United  States  and  seeks  to  expose  the  oppressive  racism 
faced  by  Native  Americans.  It  was  at  its  strongest  in  the  1970' s. 

The  FBI  began  an  aggressive  campaign  to  infiltrate  and  destroy  what  they 
saw  as  a threat  to  the  American  way. 

On  Dune  26,  1975,  FBI  agents  lack  Coler  and  Ronald  Williams  went  to  Pine 
Ridge,  S.D.,  looking  for  someone  who  stole  a pair  of  boots.  They  were 
following  a red  truck  when  a shootout  broke  out.  When  it  was  over,  the  two 
FBI  agents  were  dead.  AIM  members  Peltier,  limmy  Eagle,  Darrelle  Butler 
and  Bob  Robideau  were  arrested.  Butler  and  Robideau  plead  self-defense  and 
were  acquitted.  The  government  dropped  charges  against  Eagle.  That  left 
Peltier.  Fie  was  arrested  in  Canada,  where  he  had  fled.  Fie  was  extradited. 
Leonard  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  two  consecutive  life  terms. 

There  were  serious  flaws  in  the  investigation  and  trial.  A woman  who 
claimed  to  be  Peltier's  girlfriend  said  she  saw  Leonard  kill  the  FBI 
agents.  Later,  she  recanted,  saying  the  FBI  coerced  her  into  lying.  In 
fact,  she  wasn't  even  at  the  shoot-out. 

Twenty  five  years  later,  the  call  for  Peltier's  freedom  has  grown  from 
the  single  cry  of  Indian  people  to  include  political  groups,  leaders  and 
celebrities  of  all  races. 

Again  and  again  he  has  been  denied.  Peltier  said  that  at  his  1998  parole 
hearing,  they  admitted  they  don't  know  who  killed  Coler  and  Williams.  But 
someone  has  to  pay. 

Saturday,  Dan.  20,  2001  arrived.  Bill  Clinton's  last  day.  Everyone  was 
positive.  Even  Peltier  himself  made  preparations . His  grandson  made  up  his 
room.  Flomecoming  parties  were  planned.  The  excitement  was  overwhelming.  I 
started  to  really  believe  it  might  just  happen.  But  it  didn't. 

Leonard  Peltier  was  not  granted  clemency.  Because  someone  has  to  pay. 

But  what  they  don't  realize  is  that  they  no  longer  have  just  Peltier  in 
jail.  Fie  is  not  merely  an  Indian  serving  time  for  a crime  he  probably 
didn't  commit.  Fle's  a political  prisoner.  A warrior.  A living  casualty  in 
the  unofficial  war  against  the  Indian. 

And  if  he  dies  in  jail,  Leonard  Peltier  will  be  called  a martyr. 

Leonard  Peltier  is  living  proof  of  the  racism  faced  by  Aboriginal 
Peoples  in  both  countries.  By  making  him  pay,  they  make  all  Indians  pay. 

By  denying  his  freedom,  they  deny  all  Aboriginal  Peoples. 

The  dark  clouds  roll  back  in.  The  sky  grows  dark.  The  thunder  grows 
louder . 

Rosanna  Deerchild  can  be  reached  by  email  at  rdeerchild@aptn . ca . 

Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  to  editor@wpgsun.com. 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  12  February  2001  20:55:07  -0530 

From:  "lanet  Smith"  < jansatlcom . net@mindspring. com> 

Subj : Prisoners'  Pen  Pal  List 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 

The  following  is  a portion  of  the  list  of  Native  American  Prisoners 
incarcerated  in  prisons  throughout  the  United  States.  The  full  list 
is  found  at  the  Native  Prisoners  Pen  Pal  list  at  the  following  web  site: 
http://www.geocities.com/CapitolFlill/9118/penpal.html.  The  list  is 
compiled  from  contributions  by  Wotanging  Ikche  readers,  other  friends  and 
from  Laura  Brooks'  research  on  Native  American  Spiritual  Freedom  in  Prison. 
If  you  know  of  a Native  prisoner  who  would  like  to  be  included  here,  please 
e-mail  lanet  Smith  at  jansatlcom.net@mindspring.com.  My  thanks  to  Laura 
Brooks  for  giving  this  list  a home  on  the  web. 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Date:  Tue,  6 Feb  2001  19:40:11  -0800  (PST) 

From:  orion-c@webtv.net 

Subj : Flas  anyone  ever  heard  of  this? 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

DRAFT:  14  September  1999;  for  discussion  purposes  only.  Send  suggestions 
for  funding  to  derrico@legal.umass.edu 

Medicine  Teachers  Program  for  Prisons 

Submitted  To:  

Proposed  Starting  Date:  Immediate 
Duration  of  Project:  Ongoing 

Funding  Requested: /year 

Contact: 


Proposal  Summary 

A regional  program  is  needed  to  provide  Native  American  spiritual 
guidance  in  prisons.  The  program  would  involve  men  and  women  from 
Pequot,  Wampanoag,  Narraganset,  Nipmuc,  and  other  Native  American 
Nations  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  program  would  enable  Native  Medicine  Teachers  to  conduct  spiritual 
ceremonies  in  prison.  It  would  also  support  an  association  of  spiritual 
leaders  for  continuing  work  with  released  prisoners.  It  would  be  a 
source  of  information  for  prison  administrators  and  others. 

The  program  would  foster  ongoing  spiritual  education  among  Medicine 
Teachers  from  all  Nations  involved  in  the  project.  The  program  would 
strengthen  and  enrich  Medicine  Teachings  for  the  benefit  of  all  persons, 
not  only  those  in  prisons. 

The  program  would  provide  a prototype  for  other  Native  American 
communities  and  prison  programs. 

The  idea  for  such  a program  grew  from  discussions  with  Slow  Turtle  and 
Medicine  Story  at  gatherings  of  the  Native  American  Spiritual  Awareness 
Council  in  a state  prison  at  Gardner,  Massachusetts,  and  with  Ed  Sarabia 
and  Mikki  Aganstata,  in  the  context  of  their  work  with  Indian  Affairs  in 
Connecticut.  This  proposal  was  drafted  by  Peter  d'Errico  of  Leverett, 
Massachusetts,  one  of  a group  of  attorneys  representing  inmates  in 
Massachusetts  to  extend  and  protect  rights  to  Native  American  spiritual 
freedom. 

Project  Description 

The  Legal  And  Spiritual  Situation 

Courts  and  other  legal  institutions  have  explicitly  recognized  the 
significance  of  Native  American  spirituality  at  least  since  federal 
passage  of  the  1978  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act.  This 
recognition  has  extended  to  jails  and  prisons  across  the  country.  Native 
Americans  in  prison  are  participating  in  a general  resurgence  of  Native 
spiritual  practices. 

The  law  has  moved  to  accommodate  spirituality  in  state  and  federal 
prisons,  but  not  without  struggle  and  resistance. 

Many  prison  administrators  are  skeptical  about  Native  American 
spirituality.  They  do  not  understand,  for  example,  that  Native  spiritual 
teachings  and  practices  are  integrated  into  daily  life,  rather  than 
reserved  for  a special  day  of  the  week. 

Administrators  are  often  hesitant  to  permit  use  of  sacred  pipes  and 
tobaccos,  associating  such  items  with  a "drug  culture."  Beads  and 
headbands,  which  have  been  recognized  by  courts  as  significant  aspects 
of  spiritual  practice,  are  sometimes  associated  by  prison  officials  with 
the  insignia  of  gangs  and  considered  contraband. 


Experience  shows  that  inmate  involvement  in  Native  American  spirituality 
includes  persons  who  do  not  have  "recognized"  status  as  Native 
Americans.  Spiritual  Circles  are  usually  open  to  all  persons,  without 
regard  to  "blood  quantum."  This  is  as  it  should  be  in  the  eyes  of 
Medicine  Teachers,  who  take  the  view  that  Native  American  spirituality 
is  a matter  of  values  and  attitudes,  not  genetics.  This  is  also  in 
accord  with  United  States  Constitutional  law,  which  prohibits  government 
from  establishing,  as  well  as  from  interfering  with,  religion. 

A Twofold  Problem 

Native  American  spiritual  freedom  in  prison  is  a twofold  problem: 

1.  Prisoners  need  ongoing,  regular  access  to  native  spiritual  teachers; 

2.  Prison  administrators  need  to  be  advised  by  native  spiritual  leaders. 
These  problems  center  on  one  factor:  the  availability  of  Medicine 
Teachers.  Traditional  medicine  men  and  women  are  not  usually  on  a prison 
payroll  as  chaplains.  Many  are  not  willing  to  be  on  a payroll. 
Traditional  medicine  people  usually  cannot  afford  on  their  own  to  travel 
regularly  from  prison  to  prison. 

Prisoners  therefore  have  a difficult  time  finding  and  maintaining 
regular  contact  with  spiritual  advisors.  Prison  administrators  are  left 
with  no  one  outside  the  inmate  population  to  consult  about  Native 
spiritual  practices. 

The  Regional  Context 

This  region  is  one  in  which  a program  to  support  Medicine  Teachers  for 
prison  work  would  be  especially  useful  and  practical.  Connecticut  is  the 
only  state  in  this  region  to  permit  a Purification  ("sweat")  lodge  in 
prison  (Over  half  the  states  across  the  country,  and  all  provinces  in 
Canada,  permit  lodges  in  prison.)  In  Massachusetts,  Native  American 
spiritual  practices  are  currently  the  subject  of  state  court  action, 
which  has  resulted  in  a preliminary  injunction  in  favor  of  inmates 
regarding  possession  of  sacred  items  and  access  to  the  Circle.  In  both 
these  states,  one  or  two  spiritual  teachers  volunteer  their  time  to  work 
with  many  inmates  in  state  and  federal  prisons.  Connecticut  has  hired  a 
Native  man  to  work  as  a chaplain  within  the  system.  This  is  a positive 
step,  though  the  need  is  greater  than  a single  person  can  handle. 

The  Proposed  Solution 

A program  to  support  Medicine  Teachers  engaged  in  prison  work  would 
bring  together  spiritual  teachers  for  learning  and  training.  Their  work 
together  would  strengthen  spiritual  practices  in  many  communities,  while 
providing  for  the  specific  needs  of  prisoners.  Such  a program  would  also 
become  the  basis  for  inmates  released  from  prison  to  continue  spiritual 
practices  that  have  become  part  of  their  rehabilitation. 

The  program  would  enable  Medicine  People  in  the  region  to  meet,  consult, 
learn  from  each  other  and  from  Teachers  from  other  regions,  train  new 
Teachers,  and  coordinate  prison  visits.  The  program  would  provide  a 
credible  source  of  information  for  prison  administrations. 

Support  would  be  provided  for  ongoing  work  with  persons  released  from 
prison,  with  Purification  lodges  and  other  ceremonies  conducted 
regularly  throughout  the  region.  Travel  stipends  would  help  defray  costs 
of  prison  visits  and  other  activities.  Publications  about  the  program 
and  about  Native  American  spirituality  would  be  made  available  for  all 
interested  persons. 

The  administrative  structure  of  the  program  would  be  built  from  a 
consortium  of  Native  Nation  offices  in  the  region. 


Go  to  main  page.  Native  American  Spiritual  Freedom  in  Prison 


This  WWW  page  was  constructed  by  Peter  d'Errico. 

Comments  and  suggestions  for  funding  to: 
derrico@legal . umass.edu 

- -> 


Date:  Sun,  11  Feb  2001  12:34:00  -0500 
From:  "Janet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy . org> 

Subj : PRISON  CORRESPONDENCE 

from:  orion-c@webtv.net  <orion-c@webtv. net> 

August  1,  2000  --  Internet  Gives  Prisoners  Link  to  Outside  World 

CFUCAGO,  IL  --  The  Internet  is  helping  death-row  inmates  and  other 
prisoners  to  plead  their  cases  and  seek  pen  pals,  sparking  outrage  among 
many  families  of  victims  and  creating  a new  debate  about  the  rights  of 
the  growing  number  of  prisoners.  The  New  York  Times  reported. 

According  to  the  Times,  no  American  prison  allows  inmates  access  to  the 
Internet,  but  prisoners  use  third-party  services,  usually  for  a fee,  to 
reach  out  to  a potentially  huge  audience. 

In  Texas,  dozens  of  inmates  like  Michael  Blue,  who  is  on  death  row, 
appear  on  Web  sites  saying  they  were  wrongly  convicted  of  murder. 

One  inmate  in  Alaska,  Askia  Ashanti,  appears  on  a Web  site  looking  for 
"a  pro  bono  attorney  or  $5,000  to  $10,000  in  funds  to  hire  an  attorney." 

And  Beau  Greene,  who  is  imprisoned  in  Arizona,  appears  on  a Web  site  in 
a picture,  cradling  a cat  and  asking  for  pen  pals.  Mr.  Greene  is 
described  as  "bored  and  lonely  with  a surplus  of  time." 

Victims'  rights  groups  complain  that  it  is  humiliating  for  victims  and 
their  families  to  see  prisoners  on  such  Web  sites.  The  groups  also 
complain  that  some  people  browsing  the  Internet  might  begin 
correspondence  with  violent  criminals  without  knowing  the  details  of 
their  crimes. 

In  the  face  of  such  criticism,  officials  in  New  York  and  Arizona  have 
enacted  policies  or  laws  that  forbid  prisoners  to  use  third-party 
Internet  service  providers.  Washington  and  other  states  have  debated 
similar  measures. 

But  many  civil  libertarians  say  these  measures  violate  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  inmates.  Eleanor  Eisenberg,  the  executive  director 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Arizona,  said  her  group  was 
considering  filing  a lawsuit  against  the  Arizona  measure. 

"It  clearly  impinges  on  an  inmate's  First  Amendment  right  to 
communicate,"  Ms.  Eisenberg  said.  "It  also  chills  the  rights  of  third 
parties  who  have  committed  no  crimes. "In  one  case,  Eisenberg  said, 
prison  officials  censored  the  mail  of  an  attorney  who  had  sent  his 
client  legal  documents  that  he  had  downloaded  from  the  Web. 

The  Internet  has  also  become  a tool  in  championing  the  causes  of 
individual  inmates,  such  as  Mumia  Abu-Jamal,  who  defenders  contend  was 
wrongly  convicted  of  killing  a police  officer  in  Philadelphia  in  1981. 

At  least  a dozen  Web  sites  carry  details  about  the  case  and  history  of 
Mr.  Abu-Jamal.  One  of  the  largest  sites,  operated  by  a private 
anti-death-penalty  group  in  New  York  called  Refuse  and  Resist,  describes 
the  inmate  as  "a  prominent  radio  journalist"  being  punished  because  he 
"allowed  the  angry  and  anguished  voices  of  the  oppressed  onto  the 
airwaves . " 

A page  on  the  Web  site  calls  the  police  account  absurd  and  says  that 
witnesses  in  Mr.  Abu-Jamal's  defense  were  harassed  by  law  enforcement 
authorities.  The  site  invites  people  to  join  marches  around  the  country 
on  Mr.  Abu-Jamal's  behalf.  It  also  encourages  Web  site  visitors  to  print 
and  send  the  posting  to  others. 

Except  in  very  few  cases,  inmates  have  not  been  able  to  raise  sizable 
amounts  of  money  through  the  Internet,  despite  their  frequent  requests 
for  contributions,  or  to  secure  pro  bono  lawyers  to  defend  them. 


Brian  Henninger,  a spokesman  for  the  National  Coalition  to  Abolish  the 
Death  Penalty,  said  that  group  had  used  its  Web  site  to  "build  a 
campaign  of  support  for  inmates."  The  anti-death-penalty  group  has 
posted  online  petitions,  as  well  as  sample  letters  to  Congress  and  state 
governors  asking  for  appeals  and  clemency  for  inmates. 

The  Canadian  Coalition  to  Abolish  the  Death  Penalty  allows  any  American 
inmate  to  post  background  information  at  no  cost.  And  some  defense 
lawyers  have  used  the  Internet  to  plead  the  cases  of  their  clients. 

In  most  cases,  the  prisoners  are  simply  looking  for  people  to  write 
to  them,  a way  of  whiling  away  the  hours  in  their  cells. 

American  prison  authorities  have  long  read  inmates'  mail,  except  for 
legal  correspondence  and  letters  to  elected  officials.  But  in  recent 
years,  prisons  have  made  it  more  difficult  for  inmates  to  have  contact 
with  people  on  the  outside,  said  Steve  Bright,  the  director  of  the 
Southern  Center  for  Human  Rights,  an  advocacy  group  for  inmates'  rights. 

"It  used  to  be  viewed  as  a positive  to  stay  in  touch  with  the  outside 
world,  since  the  idea  was  that  people  would  be  rehabilitated  and  then 
returned  to  society,"  Mr.  Bright  said.  "Now  the  attitude  is  to  make  the 
prisons  as  punitive  as  possible  and  make  the  prisoners  as  miserable  as 
possible. " 

Source:  The  New  York  Times,  August  1,  2000 

Copyright  2000,  The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

lanet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 

http://www.owlstar.com 


New!  Native  American  Prisoners'  Penpal  Network: 

http : //members .tripod . com/~foltz . k/pages/ atlantahome . html 

Right  now,  it  contains  applications  submitted  by  native  inmates  of  the  USP 

Atlanta  federal  prison  with  the  high  hopes  of  obtaining  pen  pals  and 

communication  with  the  outside  world.  Most,  if  not  all,  these  men,  are 

incarcerated  very  far  from  home,  isolated,  and  away  from  their  families 

and  contact. 

Remember,  when  contacting  an  inmate,  if  you  want  to  send  something  to  them 
make  sure  ahead  of  time  what  can  and  cannot  be  sent.  Items  such  as  money, 
stamps,  tobacco,  sage,  etc.  cannot.  Some  items  have  to  be  designated  for 
group  use  rather  than  individual,  so  please  be  sure  to  check  ahead  of  time 
Keep  them  in  your  prayers  and  let  them  know  they  are  NOT  forgotten, 
lanet  Smith 

Yufala  Star  Clan  of  the  Muskogee  Creek 
Owlstar  Trading  Post  --  www.owlstar.com 


Please  especially  remember  Leonard. 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Dear  lanet, 

Eddie  Hatcher  was  moved  from  Central  Prison  in  North  Carolina  to  a county 
jail.  His  new  address  is: 

Eddie  Hatcher,  Robeson  County  lail,122  Legend  Road,  Lumberton,  NC  28358. 
Thanks, 

Marsha  Shaiman 

On  Indian  Land,  PO  Box  2104,  Seattle  WA  98111 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Sun,  28  lan  2001  22:54:16  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Subj : Carlisle's  INDIAN  HELPER:  lanuary  27,  1888 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 


ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  CARLISLE,  PA. 
FRIDAY,  l AN U ARY  27,  1888  NO.  24 


DARE. 

Dare  to  be  brave  in  the  cause  of  the  right. 

Dare  with  the  enemy  ever  to  fight. 

Dare  to  be  loving  and  patient  each  day. 

Dare  speak  the  truth  whatever  you  say. 

Dare  to  be  gentle,  and  orderly,  too. 

Dare  shun  the  evil  whatever  you  do 

Dare  to  speak  kindly,  and  e'er  be  true. 

Dare  to  do  right  and  you'll  find  your  way  through. 

Dare  to  he  honest,  good,  and  sincere. 

Dare  to  please  God,  and  then  never  fear. 

- [Selected . 


ENGINES  AND  BOYS 


Last  Saturday  there  was  a grand  procession  from  the  Dunction  to  the 
School.  The  new  engine  marked,  "Uncle  Sam,  Indian  School  Carlisle,  Pa.," 
had  come,  and  it  took  forty  boysthat  day  to  draw  it  to  its  new  quarters. 
This  seems  a good  many,  even  for  a first  class  hand  engine.  But  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it,  they  must  be  very  remarkable  boys  to  have  it  take 
only  forty  of  them  to  run  'Uncle  Sam.'  The  business  has  never  been  done 
so  cheaply  before. 

It  is  a very  pretty  engine  resplendent  with  red  and  gilt,  but  the 
important  thing  about  it  is  that  it  will  do  good  work.  It  is  soon  to  be 
taken  out  to  be  tried.  It  was  made  in  Brockton,  a town  in  Massachusetts 
where  they  turn  a great  deal  of  iron  into  gold.  How  do  they  do  this?  By 
manufacturing  machinery,  selling  it  and  making  money  on  it. 

Talking  of  engines  brings  to  mind  steam  engines,  locomotives  and  all 
the  other  kinds  and  this  instead  of  making  us  say  "engines  and  boys, 
brings  us  to  a boy  and  engines. 

Because  we  owe  almost  all  the  wonderful  work  that  steam  engines  do  to 
a boy  who  lived  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  he  did  not  do  all 
his  work  when  he  was  a boy  but  he  began  it,  for  it  was  then  that  he 
found  out  how  very  strong  steam  was,  and  he  resolved  to  make  steam  his 
servant.  What  did  he  have  to  find  this  out  with?  Only  what  everybody  else 
had,  a tea-kettle.  But  he  was  always  asking  himself  the  "whys"  of  things, 
why  the  steam  lifted  up  the  top  of  the  kettle,  and  why  it  could  not  be 
made  to  lift  up  something  else,  too. 

The  Man-on-the-band-stand  can  foretell  one  thing.  It  is  the  boys  and 
the  girls  who  are  always  thinking  and  studying,  and  trying  to  answer 
their  own  questions  who  are  going  to  do  the  most  for  themselves  and 
others . 

Is  it  going  to  be  engines  and  boys,  or  boys  and  engines  here? 


BE  NEAT. 


You  can  tell  a great  deal  about  the  character  of  boys  and  girls  by 
looking  into  the  rooms  they  occupy,  or  even  into  their  desks.  If  the 
books  are  jumbled  together  and  pushed  in,  with  the  slate  on  top,  and 
crumpled  papers  in  the  corner  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  their  work  is 
of  the  same  careless,  slovenly  character.  Be  neat. 


Don't  throw  bits  of  paper  on  the  floor. 

Don't  be  careless  with  your  rooms  or  your  desks,  and  don't  do  anything 
in  a slipshod  way.  It  pays  to  be  honest  and  true!  It  pays  to  be  police, 
and  it  pays  to  be  neat,  and  orderly. 

I heard  once  of  a lady  who  wished  to  take  a little  girl  and  educate 
her. 

There  were  three  or  four  that  seemed  worthy,  and  she  could  not  decide 
which  one  to  choose.  At  last  she  invited  them  to  spend  a week  with  her. 

The  first  would  come  down  to  breakfast  with  her  dress  and  hair  in 

disorder  the  second  left  her  books  and  work  lying  just  where  she  had 
used  them;  the  third  did  not  see  the  dust  on  the  thing  in  her  room, 

while  the  fourth  not  only  kept  herself  and  her  room  neat,  but  also 

helped  to  put  away  what  the  others  left  lying  around.  Can  you  guess 
which  one  the  lady  chose?  I think  I heard  you  say  "The  last  one!"  Yes, 
and  she  never  regretted  doing  so,  for  the  little  girl  grew  up  to  be  not 
only  a self-helper  but  a helper  of  other  people.  People  wonder  how  she 
manages  to  get  so  much  work  done. 


(Continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 

(Five  cents  extra  for  every  change  of  address 
after  once  in  the  galley.) 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class 
mail  matter. 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 

EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


The  four  pupils  who  visited  in  Washington  for  four  days  last  week  saw 
a good  deal  of  the  city  in  their  few  days'  visit,  and  enjoyed  themselves 
very  much.  They  went  to  the  Capitol,  even  to  its  dome,  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  Departments,  to  the  Senate,  which  however  was  not  in  session,  to 
the  House  Of  Representatives,  and  to  Mrs.  Cleveland's  reception.  Here, 
as  one  of  the  crowd,  they  had  the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  that 
lady.  It  was  a great  satisfaction,  no  doubt,  but,  like  so  many  other 
people,  they  would  have  liked  the  sweetness  a little  longer  drawn  out, 
for  they  were  obliged  to  pass  by  so  quickly  that,  really,  they  had  no 
chance  to  see  how  Mrs.  Cleveland  looked.  So,  after  passing  out  from  the 
Blue  Room  they  doubled  on  their  steps,  a practice  not  altogether 
peculiar  to  Indians,  and  by  looking  through  a window  from  another  room 
managed  to  get  a good  view  of  the  fair  hostess. 

But  below  all  the  pleasant  impressions,  and  deepened  by  all  that  they 
saw  and  heard,  is  the  conviction  that  what  they  can  do  for  themselves  by 
the  aid  of  their  teachers  is  the  opportunity  for  them.  The  Indians  may 
have  to  wait  for  Congress  to  act  for  them,  but  they  need  not  wait  to 
learn  what  will  make  them  ready  to  meet  all  the  good  things  that  come, 
this  waits  for  them.  So,  a little  more  of  Carlisle,  please,  before  they 
are  ready  to  get  all  the  good  of  Washington.  And  the  best  way  to  find 
this  out  was  to  go  to  Washington. 


Mr.  Mason  Pratt  who  since  his  graduation  has  been  employed  at  Lehigh 


at  the  Phoenixville  Pa.  Bridge  Co.,  has  accepted  a higher  position  in 
the  Johnstown  Steel  Works,  in  this  state.  He  is  at  home  for  a few  days' 
rest  and  visit  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  position. 

We  send  you  a short  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  P.  I.  Society. 

After  roll  call,  the  minutes  were  read  and  accepted.  The  president 
called  for  new  names  for  membership.  There  were  none  suggested.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrangements  read  her  report. 

Unfinished  business:  A letter  from  Mrs.  Campbell,  in  reply  to  one 
written  to  her  by  the  society,  was  read.  New  business:  One  of  the 
members  proposed  that  we  write  letters  of  encouragement  to  the  girls  at 
Haskell  Institute,  who  are  trying  to  start  a society.  The  motion  was  put 
before  the  house  and  stood  accepted.  Accordingly,  the  following 
committee  was  appointed  to  write  the  letters:  Julia  Bent,  Clara  Faber, 
and  Lucinda  Clinton.  Then  came  the  general  program  which  consisted  of 
songs,  recitations,  compositions  and  reading.  The  critic  made  her 
remarks.  A committee  on  arrangements  was  appointed,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned . 


The  Indian  Union  Debating  Society  held  its  meeting  in  the  chapel 
Tuesday  evening,  and  gave  us  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question  of 
running  railroads  through  the  Indian  reservations.  The  pros  had  it,  as 
the  judges,  and  the  audience  decided.  But  the  cons  made  the  best  of 
their  side  and  showed  themselves  possessed  of  the  imagination  necessary 
to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the  old  Indians  on  the  reservations 
who  are  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  locomotives,  except  ideas.  The 
arguments  were  made  with  spirit,  and  the  meeting  was  interesting. 


Mr.  Jas.  Barr  of  Paisley,  Scotland,  has  been  visiting  his  cousins,  the 
Misses  Wilson,  for  a few  days.  He  intends  to  sail  from  New  York  for  home 
on  Saturday.  He  had  never  seen  any  Indians  before,  and  seemed  greatly 
interested  in  our  work.  He  thinks  if  Buffalo  Bill  would  convert  the  Wild 
West  show  into  such  a school  as  Carlisle,  a very  different  impression 
would  be  made  upon  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  "big  water"  as  to 
what  the  United  States  Government  is  doing  for  the  Indians. 


John  and  Cyrus  Dixon  keep  us  in  mind.  Together  with  the  renewal  of 
their  subscriptions  to  the  HELPER  comes  a club  of  sixteen  subscribers 
from  the  Albuquerque  school.  It  would  seem  as  though  Henry  Kendall  knew 
of  the  Dixon  enterprise,  for,  not  to  be  out-done,  he  sends  us  a club 
from  Rutgers  College  about  the  same  time. 


p.  3 

The  carpenters  are  remodeling  the  shops. 


We  hear  that  Rosa  Dion  is  at  the  Genoa  School,  Neb. 


The  herdic  has  been  sent  to  the  blacksmith's  shop  for  repairs. 


The  painters  have  put  up  the  signs  over  the  different  shops.  This  will 
be  a great  convenience  to  visitors. 


The  new  cart  was  painted  by  Burdett,  one  of  the  Florida  Apache  boys. 
It  is  a very  creditable  piece  of  work. 


The  little  boys'  bagatelle  board  has  been  made  new  again.  It  has  done 
good  service,  and  has  long  been  a source  of  amusement. 


Jack  Mather  who  left  us  three  years  ago  for  St.  Augustine,  Florida, 
where  he  has  been  working  for  himself,  returned  last  week,  sick. 


Mice,  mice  in  the  Little  Boys'  Quarters,  two-legged,  white-coated  mice 
scampering  through  the  halls.  Too  bad!  Drive  them  out  of  the  new 
quarters . 


A sample  wardrobe  for  the  boys  has  been  made  and  approved.  Three 
wardrobes  in  one  so  that  each  of  the  three  boys  in  the  room  may  have  his 
own  wardrobe. 


Where  are  the  diplomas  that  the  harness-makers  have  from  time  to  time 
received  from  State  and  County  fairs?  They  should  be  hung  upon  the  walls 
of  the  new  shop. 


Sweep  under  the  beds  and  in  the  corners,  boys.  The  Old  Man  has  been 
peeping  around  and  did  not  find  things  as  nice  in  the  new  quarters  as  he 
would  like.  Too  much  play! 


The  Assembly  and  Reading  Rooms  in  the  quarters  have  been  lettered,  so 
that  hereafter  visitors  may  know  where  to  find  them.  This  work  was  done 
by  Christopher  Tyndall,  Omaha. 


When  a young  man  sees  a lady  drive  up  to  a hitching  post,  alight,  and 
begin  to  fasten  her  horse,  why  doesn't  he  go  forward  and  fasten  the 
horse  for  her?  A young  gentleman  does  it. 


A number  of  boys  have  been  busy  all  the  week  cutting  wood.  They  have 
had  to  work  fast  to  keep  warm.  As  it  is  a good  thing  to  work  fast  when 
one  works  at  all,  this  shows  us  one  of  the  benefits  of  winter  weather. 

Miss  Irvine  has  come  back  to  us  much  better,  although  it  will  be  a 
little  while  yet  before  all  her  strength  returns  to  her. 


Thursday  the  teachers  of  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  received  an  invitation  from  Dr. 
McCauley  for  themselves  and  their  pupils,  to  attend  a meeting  of  prayer 
for  schools  and  colleges,  to  be  held  in  Bosler  Hall,  Carlisle.  But  on 
account  of  the  storm  only  those  who  could  ride  went. 


Later  from  the  shops.  The  diplomas  on  the  walls  of  the  new  harness 
shop  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  and  give  credit  to  whom  credit  is 
due.  (The  Old  Man  asks  in  a whisper  if  it  was  possible  that  his  remarks 
were  overheard . ) 


The  large  boys  have  now  a table  in  each  room.  With  those  in  the 
Reading  and  Assembly  Rooms,  there  are  ninety-five  in  all.  Seventy-four 
of  these  tables  were  made  by  Doel  Tyndall,  Frank  Dannies,  William  Bull, 
and  William  S.  Bear  in  seventeen  half  days. 


For  a few  days,  a very  few  days,  probably,  the  morning  classes  in  No. 
9 are  to  be  heard  by  the  older  pupils,  each  leader  to  hear  the 
recitation  of  his  own  class.  In  the  afternoon  Miss  Fisher,  the 
principal,  takes  the  recitation.  This  is  because  Miss  Bender  is  on  duty 
at  the  printing  office  until  the  arrival  of  Miss  Cook  who  was  formerly 
at  Carlisle. 


The-Man-on-the-Rand-Stand  must  be  pardoned  if  he  does  not  exhibit  his 
usual  sunniness  of  disposition  and  keenness  of  spirit.  He  is  depressed 
by  the  departure  of  his  chief  clerk  and  does  not  expect  to  be  himself 
again  until  the  return  of  that  most  valued  and  important  functionary. 
Indeed,  the  barometer  of  his  mood  indicates  falling  weather,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  for  the  sake  of  his  dignity  that  this  will  prove  nothing 
less  stern  than  snow. 


Wednesday  morning  Miss  Ely  and  Miss  Burgess  left  us  for  a visit  to  the 
parents  of  Miss  Burgess,  in  National  City,  Col.  If  it  were  not  that  they 
need  rest  and  change  after  their  faithful  labors  on  our  behalf,  we 
should  be  distressed  to  have  them  go.  As  it  is,  we  wish  them  every 
pleasure,  and  added  to  the  amusements  the  zest  of  a little  homesickness, 
a tug  at  their  heart  strings  that  shall  begin  with  a silken  thread  and 
end  with  a Cable,  or  car  couplings,  drawing  them  back  to  Carlisle  agam. 
Tuesday  evening  they  held  a reception  at  which  their  friends  offered 


with  tbeir  farewells  trifling  solaces  for  their  journey;  most  of  these 
were  of  a luscious  character,  but  some  were  restorative,  and  others 
valuable  simply  from  their  powers  of  attraction. 


(Continued  front  First  Page.) 

and  done  so  well,  but  the  secret  is  this  - she  has  a place  for 
everything  and  as  far  as  possible  keeps  things  in  their  places,  so  that 
she  loses  no  time  in  looking  for  mislaid  articles. 

Begin  DUST  NOW  to  form  neat,  careful  habits,  even  in  doing  the  smallest 
things,  and  soon  you  will  find  it  much  easier  to  do  them  in  that  way 
than  to  hurry  through  them. 


DON'T  HERK  YOUR  HORSE. 

The  formation  of  the  mouth  of  a horse  or  a mule  seems  adapted  to  the 
use  of  a bit,  for  guiding  and  restraining  the  movements  of  the  animal. 
The  absence  of  teeth  just  where  the  bit  usually  rests  favors  this 
controlling. 

There  is  a great  difference  in  the  texture  of  the  mouth  or  side  lips 
of  these  animals.  Some  are  called  tender-mouthed,  others,  hard-mouthed. 
But  sudden  jerks  and  snatches  hurt,  annoy  and  irritate  the  animal,  and 
should  be  strictly  avoided  at  all  times. 

There  is  an  art  in  driving,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
comfort  of  the  animal  that  the  driver  understands  his  business  in  using 
the  reins.  Even  a tender-mouthed  horse  will  bear  to  have  a plain  bit 
kept  pretty  firmly  against  the  mouth  or  side-lips,  if  only  kept  there 
very  steadily,  then,  with  a very  little  gentle  draw,  or  variation  in  the 
tension  of  either  line,  the  horse  may  easily  be  guided  to  the  right  or 
left,  or  brought  to  a stop. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  for  the  horse  that  comparatively  few  persons 
who  assume  the  control  of  a team  understand  the  art  of  driving  well. 
Livery  stable  horses  generally  fare  badly,  being  hired  out  and  driven  by 
different  persons,  and  subjected  to  very  different  styles  of  handling 
the  reins. 

As  coaching  around  is  becoming  so  common,  it  would  be  well  for  persons 
contemplating  it  to  take  a few  lessons  from  a good  experienced  driver 
[not  the  jockies]  in  the  art  of  properly  using  the  reins,  and  not  the 
whip,  both  are  easily  learned  and  might  be  a great  advantage  to  both  the 
horse  and  its  owner. 

Livery  stable  keepers  and  others  would  do  well  to  observe  some 
pertinent  remarks  that  have  appeared  in  The  Bird  Call  in  relation  to  the 
constant  labor  and  imposition  on  the  hired  horses;  and  their  abuse,  in 
the  use  of  the  cruel  check-rein-one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very 
greatest  annoyance,  cruelty  and  injury  to  the  horse.  - The  Bird  Call. 

[A  PENNA.  FARMER. 


There  is  always  room  for  a man  of  force  and  he  makes  room  for  many. 
Enigma . 


I am  made  of  10  letters. 

My  5,  10,  4,  3,  is  not  to  succeed. 

My  1,  2,  7,  is  a comfortable  means  of  conveyance. 

My  3,  6,  10,  8,  is  something  we  should  not  do  too  aften. 

My  5,  9,  8,  is  a part  of  a fish. 

My  7,  2,  9,  3,  is  a part  of  the  fence. 

My  5,  7,  6,  3,  4,  1,  is  what  the  children  do  these  bright  days. 

My  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  is  a place  toward  which  the 

Man-on-the-band-stand  looks  very  often. 


Conundrums . 


Why  does  a miller  wear  a white  hat? 


What  is  the  hardest  key  to  turn? 


Sit  Erect. 

Why  is  it  that  our  young  men  do  not  sit  erect  in  the  school  rooms 
without  being  constantly  told  to  do  so?  Is  it  weakness  of  the  spine,  or 
weakness  of  the  mind  that  makes  them  crook  themselves  into  interrogation 
points  until  people  wonder  what  the  question  is? 


Scene  the  other  morning  at  the  little  boys'  quarters. 

Young  Apache  in  Indo-English  Two  buttons  not  any  me.  (English  - I have 
lost  two  buttons . ) 

Result  - Two  buttons,  a needle  and  thread  change  hands  speedily,  from 
Miss  Patterson's  to  his. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. ) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 


For  a longer  list  of  subscribers  we  have  many  other  interesting  pictures 
of  shops,  representing  boys  at  work,  schoolrooms  and  views  of  the 
grounds,  worth  from  20  to  60  cents  a piece,  which  will  be  sent  on 
request . 


Transcribed  weekly  from  the  newspaper  collections  of  the  US  Military 
History  Institute,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Carlisle,  PA.  For  more  info  see 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - Barbara  Landis 

"RE : Rustywire:  Kinlani"  

Date:  Thu,  02  Nov  2000  20:54:44  GMT 
From:  rustywire  <rustywire@my-deja . com> 

Subj : Kinlani 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

Kinlani 

It  was  early  November  and  the  pine  trees  were  shaggy  ready  for  winter. 
The  place  was  Kinlani,  some  called  it  Flagstaff  up  in  Northern  Arizona. 
The  Old  Man  had  gotten  up  early  and  shoveled  the  driveway  to  the  rented 
home  they  lived  in.  The  air  was  clear  and  frosty,  the  snow  crunchy  in 
the  way  it  sounded  under  his  feet. 

Let's  go  to  town,  he  said  when  he  came  in  and  those  four  kids,  three 
boys  and  one  little  girl  were  dressed  and  out  the  door  in  a minute, 
pulling  stocking  caps  over  their  black  hair.  There  was  Sonny,  Franky 
and  Henry,  and  there  was  Sharlene,  the  little  one.  They  were  just  in 
elementary  school  and  they  scrambled  out  after  him.  He  walked  fast  that 
Old  Man. 

One  time  when  the  kids  were  home,  their  Mom  was  talking  liked  she  used 
to  do  when  she  washed  dishes,  and  the  kids  were  sitting  around  the 
table.  She  was  talking  about  him,  their  Dad,  about  how  they  got 


together  way  back  when,  and  that  now  he  sometimes  just  acted  like  an 
old  man.  She  said  it  like  that,  he  was  the  old  man.  The  name  stuck  with 
him  after  that.  He  was  their  Old  Man  and  he  walked  with  them 
everywhere. 

He  came  from  the  reservation  and  his  English  wasn't  too  good,  he  could 
understand  it  fairly  well  but  had  a hard  time  speaking  it  clearly.  He 
talked  only  when  he  had  to,  so  he  was  pretty  much  quiet  most  of  the 
time.  The  place  where  they  lived  was  a small  apartment  unit,  there 
were  three  of  them  close  together  and  they  shared  a common  driveway.  It 
was  two  bedroom  place  but  they  all  fit  in  there,  it  was  enough  room  cuz 
they  lived  across  the  street  from  the  forest. 

The  Old  Man  took  them  for  walks  every  day  into  that  the  place  of  tall 
pine  trees  and  pine  needles  and  underbrush  that  covered  the  ground 
making  a natural  carpet.  Those  kids  knew  the  forest  and  all  the  things 
about  it.  They  learned  to  sound  like  blue  jays,  making  that  sound  with 
their  lips  after  hours  of  trying.  The  Old  Man  used  to  sit  on  a rock  and 
it  seemed  he  could  talk  to  them  and  they  would  come  to  the  place  he  was 
sitting.  He  could  sound  like  a squirrel  and  the  sparrows  were  just  too 
easy  for  him.  He  would  just  sit  there  and  show  them  and  they  would  try 
all  day  long  to  make  that  simple  sound. 

It  was  Cherry  Street  they  lived  on,  at  the  end  of  it  near  the  park  and 
a stone  throw  away  from  the  forest. 

Old  Man  walked  ahead  of  them  and  they  caught  up  and  they  walked  all 
the  way  down  to  town,  where  the  stores  were.  It  was  a Saturday  and  there 
was  snow  on  the  ground  and  they  dressed  warm  as  they  sloshed  through 
the  snow.  They  liked  to  go  to  town  with  him,  because  he  went  to  the 
stores  would  look  at  the  toys  there  with  them.  His  eyes  would  light  up 
as  they  picked  them  up  and  played  with  the  toys  too.  He  was  sort  of 
quiet  and  shy  and  though  he  lived  in  the  town,  he  kept  pretty  much  to 
himself,  just  working  and  then  taking  walks  with  the  kids. 

They  walked  by  the  bank,  the  Valley  National  Bank  and  there  in  the 
parking  lot  there  were  all  these  people  standing  around,  they  stopped 
and  wondered  what  was  going  on. 

As  they  stood  there  one  of  the  young  men  from  the  bank  came  by  them  and 
gave  each  of  them  a ticket,  be  here  at  noon  he  said  and  went  the  next 
group.  Not  much  was  happening  so  they  left.  The  oldest  boy.  Sonny  took 
a pencil  out  of  his  pocket  and  wrote  Old  Man's  name  down  and  dropped 
the  ticket  in  the  basket  as  they  left.  They  went  over  to  McClellan's 
and  got  an  ice  cream  cone  for  nickel  at  the  lunch  counter  and  Sprouse 
Reitz  to  look  at  the  gold  fish  in  the  tanks.  They  dropped  by  the  Candy 
Box,  a small  store  next  to  the  Orpheum  Theatre  and  picked  up  sample  of 
salt  water  taffy  and  went  over  to  Firestone  to  look  at  the  bikes.  They 
took  their  time  looking  around  and  thought  about  Thanksgiving,  and 
wondered  if  they  would  have  a turkey,  a really  big  one  so  they  could 
fight  over  the  drumsticks. 

Thanksgiving  was  a few  days  away  and  they  were  still  looking  for  a 
turkey.  It  was  between  paydays  and  Mom  forgot  to  get  a turkey  and  now 
they  were  broke.  It  was  quite  a worry  for  the  little  kids  wondering 
about  Thanksgiving.  There  were  turkey  pictures  everywhere  they  went, 
and  pictures  of  pilgrims  and  haystacks. 

The  kids  always  wondered  about  Thanksgiving  because  they  were  Indians. 
Little  Sister  used  to  wonder  what  Indians  were  like  and  when  she  would 
ask  about  what  Indians  were  like.  Her  brothers  would  tell  her  she  was 
Indian  and  they  weren't,  they  were  Pilgrims  and  she  was  left  there  with 
them.  She  used  to  cry  and  Old  Man  would  tell  her  it  was  all  right  to  be 
Indian  because  he  was  one  himself  and  they  knew  things  other  people 
didn't  know.  He  would  tell  her  to  make  sounds  like  him,  and  she  sure 
could  like  that  blue  jay,  just  like  the  ones  by  where  they  lived.  He 
told  her  it  is  like  that,  you  have  a gift.  She  didn't  quite  understand 
it  but  she  quit  crying  and  everything  was  ok  again. 

As  they  walked  over  to  the  grocery  store  to  buy  some  hamburger  to  take 
home,  the  stopped  by  the  bank  parking  lot.  It  was  full  of  people,  maybe 
a hundred  or  so.  There  were  all  kinds,  some  were  White,  and  some 
Mexican,  and  Billy  Ware  was  there  he  was  Black,  and  they  were  looking 
at  the  back  of  pickup  truck  parked  there.  A man  was  standing  up  calling 


out  names,  he  said,  we  have  given  out  nine  prizes  and  have  just  one 
more  to  go.  He  talked  about  the  bank,  and  how  they  liked  everybody  and 
wanted  folks  to  come  see  them  on  Monday  to  put  their  money  in  there. 

The  kids  asked  Old  Man  was  going  on  and  he  told  them  they  were  giving 
out  something.  They  were  going  to  leave  but  they  had  to  fight  the  crowd 
to  get  to  the  other  side,  which  was  their  way  home.  As  they  moved 
through  the  crowd,  the  guy  way  up  front  called  out  a name.  It  sounded 
familiar  and  they  stopped  to  listen  better.  He  said  it  again,  and  it 
was  his.  Old  Man's.  He  just  stood  there  with  a blank  look  on  his  face; 
he  was  too  shy  to  say  anything.  He  didn't  like  crowds  and  being  called 
out  like  that  was  not  work  going  up  there  for  any  prize.  The  announcer 
said,  we  will  call  out  the  name  once  more  and  if  there  is  no  answer 
then  we  will  draw  again. 

Sonny  yelled  out.  He  is  right  here! 

The  Old  Man  stood  there  as  the  crowd  parted  and  everyone  looked  at  him. 
He  didn't  say  a word  and  Mexican  next  to  him  said.  Hey,  you  won. 

His  kids  pushed  him  from  behind  and  he  went  up  there  slowly.  When  he 
got  there  the  announcer  held  up  a gunnysack  and  pulled  out  a big 
turkey,  it  was  there  for  all  to  see.  He  gave  it  the  Old  Man  and  the 
crowd  clapped  and  groaned  at  the  same  time.  Someone  had  claimed  the 
prize  a 28-pound  turkey. 

It  was  a little  after  lunch  time  and  the  kids  stood  by  and  watched  as 
the  bank  people  lined  up  the  winners  with  their  prizes  and  they  took  a 
picture  of  the  winners.  They  were  lined  up  there  all  of  them,  some  had 
big  candy  canes,  one  had  a sack  of  potatoes,  and  another  a bike,  and 
one  a barbecue  grill.  Near  the  end,  there  was  this  one  guy  dressed  with 
a red  jacket,  and  payday  overalls,  his  hair  was  black  and  you  could  say 
he  looked  like  an  Indian  guy  standing  there  with  a big  turkey  in  his 
arms  and  he  was  smiling. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  ever  won  anything  anywhere.  Dust  out  of  the 
picture  those  four  kids  of  his  were  just  proud  of  their  dad,  the  Old 
Man.  It  was  in  the  newspaper,  most  folks  didn't  pay  it  any  mind.  It  was 
a long  time  ago,  and  the  turkey  was  cooked  for  Thanksgiving  and  after 
they  ate.  Old  Man  took  his  four  kids  and  they  went  for  walk  into  that 
stretch  of  pines  in  Kinlani,  which  is  what  the  Navajo  call  Flagstaff 
and  they  learned  to  sound  like  a turkey. 

rustywire 

www. geocities .com/ rustywire 

- "RE:  Poem:  Smoke"  

Date:  Sun,  28  May  2000  10:29:08  -0400 
From:  "Dreamwalker"  <buffalowoman@lamere.net> 

Subj : Smoke 

Smoke 

Sage  Cedar  Sweetgrass 
wafting  high  among  the  stars 
blessed  by  worn  hands 
that  simply  love 

silent  prayers  or  spoken  words 
rise  on  the  winds  of  time 
reaching  out  to  yesterday 
Hearts  unwound 

each  seeking  a mystery  a solace  a Dream 
each  questing  for  yesterdays  answers 
couched  cloaked  in  today's  insanity 
resting  on  a prayer  spent 


such  a small  act 


one  of  deliberate  hope 

one  of  conscious  hope 

of  a long  tended  connection 

the  air  is  thick  with  prayer 
for  every  living  thing 
everything  Wakan 
everything  trusted  in 

tomorrow  is  a horizon 
yesterday  but  smoke  on  the  wind 
this  moment  this  instant 
are  when  our  prayers  fly 

prayer 

the  act  of  hope 
the  trail 

where  we  all  coalesce 

the  single  moment  we  are  one 
like  Eagles  cry 
when  we  drop  the  pretense 
and  own  wonder 

when  Great  Mystery 
reaches  back 
to  touch  the  Spirit 
of  one  Warrior  one  Mother 


Crys  The  Tears/Dreamwalker~Lakota 
copyright  2000 

<><><><> 

"A  Nation  is  not  conquered  until  the  hearts  of  its  women  are  on  the 
ground. Then  it  is  done,  no  matter  how  brave  its  warriors  or  how  strong  its 
weapons . " 

Cheyenne 

<><><><> 

Support  the  Oyate 

http : //members .tripod . com/Grass Root sOyate/ 

"RE:  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  05  Feb  2001  06:23:05  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea . org> 

Subj : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  February  18-24 

PEPELUALI 

(February) 

(Kau-lua) 

18 

My  hopes  are  cast,  like  stars,  upon  the  sky. 

19 

I am  a keiki  o ka  aina,  a true  child  of  the  land! 

20 

My  hope  lies  in  the  future;  my  strength  lies  in  the  past;  my 
survival  lies  in  the  joining  of  the  two. 

21 

Look  into  the  eyes  of  a stranger,  ...  and  find  a friend. 

22 

Trust  in  the  lessons  of  our  heritage. 

23 

A dream  is  a wild  bird  upon  the  wind! 


24 

See  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  a child. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Language  Key  to  Preserving  Native  Culture"  

Date:  Sun,  11  Feb  2001  09:12:22  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" LANGUAGE" 

Language  key  to  preserving  native  culture 
February  10,  2001,  12:09  PM 

HANNAHVILLE,  Mich.  (AP)  --  A dozen  giggling  third-graders  introduce 
themselves  to  a visitor  at  the  Hannahville  Indian  School.  "Bo  zho, 
Bodewadmi  ndaw, " they  say,  which  translates  as:  "Hello,  I am  Potawatomi." 

These  few  words  are  the  children's  first  steps  toward  what  leaders  of 
the  Hannahville  Indian  Community  hope  will  become  a basic  knowledge  of 
their  native  language  --  and,  for  some,  fluency. 

"Sooner  or  later  it's  going  to  be  a lost  language  if  we  don't  preserve 
it,"  says  Marilyn  Shawano,  a school  board  member  whose  18-year-old  son, 
Shawn,  is  studying  Potawatomi  with  others  in  the  senior  class. 

For  tribal  leaders  in  Michigan  working  to  preserve  native  culture, 
nothing  is  more  crucial  than  teaching  the  Indian  language  to  younger 
generations . 

Scholars  believe  some  300  native  languages  were  spoken  in  North  America 
when  European  colonization  began.  That  has  dwindled  to  about  155  languages 
today. 

As  economic  growth  has  enabled  tribes  to  fund  education  programs, 
language  classes  have  become  a fixture  in  tribal  schools  at  Hannahville, 
Mount  Pleasant  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Several  other  tribes  provide  access 
to  instructors. 

Some  tribal  members  call  their  historical  language  "Anishinaabemowin, " 
or  "language  of  the  first  people." 

"Culture  is  language,  and  language  is  culture.  They  are  bound  together," 
says  Kathy  LeBlanc,  cultural  services  director  at  Bay  Mills  Community 
College,  the  only  tribal  college  in  Michigan. 

Operated  by  the  Bay  Mills  Indian  Community,  the  college  in  the  eastern 
Upper  Peninsula  village  of  Brimley  offers  courses  in  Ojibwe,  one  of  three 
historical  languages  of  the  Great  Lakes  tribes.  The  others  are  Odawa  and 
Potawatomi;  all  are  dialects  of  the  Algonquin  tongue. 

Bay  Mills  also  sponsors  a summer  immersion  program  for  prospective 
Ojibwe  teachers.  "We're  training  people  to  get  out  in  the  streets  and 
teach  it  to  prevent  it  from  dying  out  completely,"  LeBlanc  says. 

One  of  the  summer  program  graduates,  Chris  Gordon,  is  language 
instructor  at  the  Bahweting  School  on  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Tribe  of 
Chippewa  Indians  reservation,  which  runs  from  kindergarten  through  eighth 
grade. 

"Our  goal  is  to  have  the  kids  be  able  to  communicate  by  the  time  they 
leave,"  Gordon  says.  "They're  concerned  --  "Who  do  I talk  to?  My  friends 
aren't  talking  the  language.'  We  need  to  have  community  support,  because 
it's  attainable  but  it's  a lot  of  hard  work." 

For  the  Hannahville  tribe,  the  task  is  particularly  daunting.  It  has 
only  about  700  members,  500  of  whom  live  on  the  reservation  in  northern 
Menominee  County.  None  is  fluent  in  Potawatomi,  Superintendent  Tom  Miller 
says . 

The  school's  language  teacher,  Don  Perrot,  says  there  are  about  32,000 
Potawatomis  scattered  across  Canada  and  the  states  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Indiana,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  He  knows  of  only  58  people  --  including 
himself  --  who  speak  the  language. 

The  Hannahville  school  opened  in  1975,  but  didn't  start  teaching 


Potawatomi  until  Penrot  arrived  in  1996  because  no  instructor  was 
available.  The  school  now  offers  the  language  in  all  12  grades  and  adult 
education  classes. 

The  school  also  is  developing  books,  visual  aids  and  even  a CD-ROM, 
evidence  of  how  high-tech  and  ancient  tradition  coexist  in  many  native 
schools.  Seven  books  have  been  published  since  Perrot's  arrival,  two  of 
which  are  available  online  --  a step  that  made  some  tribal  elders  uneasy. 

"They  were  a little  afraid  at  first  of  . . . making  it  too  available  to 
people  who  might  not  have  the  background  to  appreciate  the  sacredness  of 
it,"  Perrot  says.  "But  we  convinced  them  that  we  were  losing  elders  far 
too  fast,  and  we  needed  to  do  this  so  as  many  people  as  possible  can 
learn . " 

Grasping  a native  language  is  no  easy  task,  says  Larry  Martin,  director 
of  the  Center  for  American  Indian  Studies  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
at  Eau  Claire.  "There's  been  a revival  of  interest  for  the  past  couple  of 
decades,  but  relatively  few  speakers  are  being  produced,"  he  says. 

The  colorful,  spiritual  character  of  Indian  languages  presents  another 
challenge  to  would-be  speakers. 

Natives  often  use  descriptive  phrases  to  identify  objects  that  in 
English  are  labeled  with  a single  noun.  For  example,  the  literal  meaning 
of  "maung,"  the  Ojibwe  word  for  "loon,"  is  "thunder  bird  of  the  water." 

Similarly,  the  Potawatomi  word  for  deer  is  "seski."  But  the  word  for 
whitetail  deer,  "wawashkesh, " is  a phrase  whose  literal  translation  is 
"flash  like  lightning  indicating  danger"  --  a verbal  portrait  of  the 
frightened  deer  streaking  through  the  woods. 

Many  such  expressions  have  spiritual  dimensions,  LeBlanc  says.  That  is 
why  language  and  culture  are  inextricably  linked,  a point  emphasized  at 
the  Hannahville  school,  where  the  school  week  includes  ceremonies  and 
instruction  in  native  history  and  traditions. 

Molly  Meshigaud,  a senior,  is  an  accomplished  traditional  dancer.  She 
makes  her  regalia,  including  an  elaborate  "jingle  dress,"  and  takes  part 
in  competitions  that  require  knowledge  of  language  as  well  as  culture. 

Sporting  a "native  pride"  headband,  Meshigaud  says  she's  grateful  to 
learn  the  language  and  customs  of  her  ancestors  without  having  to  worry 
about  government  suppression  as  in  the  past.  But  plenty  of  stereotypes 
remain,  she  says. 

"If  you  say  you're  Indian,  lots  of  people  think  it  just  means  you  work 
at  the  casino,"  she  says. 

Classmate  Aaron  Donovan  says  he  wants  to  teach  Potawatomi  someday. 

"I  hope  to  be  able  to  hold  a conversation  by  the  end  of  the  year,"  he 
says.  "Being  a Native  American  is  a special  thing  to  me." 

Copyright  c.  2001  Detroit  Free  Press  Inc. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Sun,  11  Febrary  2001  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Subj : Upcoming  Events 


Date:  Mon,  15  Ian  2001  13:45:10  -0800 

From:  Chris  Mato  Nunpa  <matonunpa@SSU. SOUTHWEST. MSUS. EDU> 

Subj : April  Conference  2001 

To  Interested  Native/Dakota  scholars/academics: 

How  Mitakuyapi.  Owasin  cantewasteya  nape  ciyuzapi  do!  ("Hello, 
my  relatives.  With  a good  heart,  I greet  all  of  you  with  a handshake") 

The  American  Indian  Studies  & Dakota  Studies  (AISDS)  Program  of 
Southwest  State  University,  Marshall,  MN  will  be  sponsoring  its  8th  annual 
AISDS  spring  conference  on  April  6-7  (Fri.  & Sat.),  2001.  The  conference 
will  be  titled  "Remembering,  Retracing,  and  Retelling:  the  Diaspora  of  the 
Dakota  People  from  Minnesota  into  Canada  and  the  Dakotas  after  1862." 

It  will  be  an  international  conference  featuring  six  Dakota 
academics/  scholars  from  both  Canada  and  the  U.S.  The  six  Dakota 
academics/scholars  include,  alphabetically: 


Barbara  Feezer  Buttes,  Ph.D.,  Bdewakantunwan  Dakota, 

Arizona  State  University,  Tempe,  AZ; 

Gwen  Griffin,  Ph.D.,  Sisitunwan  Dakota,  Sisseton-Wahpeton 
Reservation,  Mankato  State  University,  Mankato,  MN; 

Elizabeth  Cook-Lynn,  Ph.D.,  Ihanktunwan  Dakota  (still  to  be  confirmed); 

Leo  Omani,  M.Ed.,  Wahpetunwan  Dakota,  Wahpetun  Reserve,  Prince  Albert, 
Saskatchewan,  Canada; 

Doris  Pratt,  M.Ed.,  Dakota,  Sioux  Valley  Reserve,  Griswold,  MT,  Canada; 

Angela  Cavender  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Wahpetunwan  Dakota,  Arizona  State 
University,  Tempe,  AZ,  Upper  Sioux  Community,  Granite  Falls,  MN. 

Their  papers  will  be  published  in  a conference  proceedings  book. 

The  idea  for  the  conference  came  from  Leo  Omani.  Elders  at  his 
Reserve  approached  him  about  gathering,  organizing,  and  writing  the  stories 
of  how  they  got  from  Minnesota  to  Saskatchewan.  Mr.  Omani  will  be  giving 
the  keynote  presentation,  setting  the  tone  and  providing  the  context  for 
the  conference.  The  other  speakers  will  then  be  addressing  migration  and 
forced  removal  issues,  its  impact,  and  how  to  go  about  doing  accurate  but 
respectful  research. 

Hopefully,  some  of  the  Dakota  academics/scholars  will  address  how 
the  Dakota  academic  community  can  work  together  with  the  Dakota  elders 
in  a mutually  respectful  and  cooperative  fashion. 

The  Friday  session  (4/6)  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  (4/7)  will  be  open  to  Dakota/Native 
peoples:  the  speakers,  Dakota  elders,  Dakota  spiritual  leaders,  other 
Dakota/Native  academics/scholars,  Dakota/Native  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students,  interested  Dakota/Native  community  persons,  and  selected 
wasicun  persons. 

Also,  I am  in  the  process  of  fund-raising  for  the  conference.  If 
you  know  of  foundations  and  other  funding  sources,  please  let  me  know. 

More  info  will  be  forthcoming  on  the  mnindlist  serve. 
minn-ind@tc .umn.edu 

For  the  time  being,  feel  free  to  contact  me  at: 

320-564-4348  (h)  507-537-6118  (SSU) 

"matonunpa@kilowatt . net"  "matonunpa@ssu . southwest .msus . edu" 

or 

Chris  Mato  Nunpa,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor 
American  Indian  Studies  & 

Dakota  Studies  (AISDS) 

Southwest  State  University 
Marshall,  MN  56258 
Pidamayaye  do!  ("Thank  you") 

Chris  Mato  Nunpa 


Date:  Thu,  21  Dec  2000  08:21:00  -0600 

From:  "John  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate . edu> 
Subj : (FWD)University  of  Iowa  Powwow 


American  Indian  Student  Association 

12th  Annual  University  of  Iowa  Powwow 

April  6-8,  2001 

Carver-Hawkeye  Arena 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

HEAD  STAFF: 


Master  of  Ceremonies: 
Arena  Director: 

Head  Woman  Dancer: 
Head  Man  Dancer: 

Head  Dance  Dudge: 

Head  Drum  Dudge: 

Host  Northern  Drum: 
Host  Southern  Drum: 


Derry  Dearly  and  TBA 
Donathan  Windyboy 
Diane  Desrosiers 
Dana  Warrington 

Leon  Thompson 
Ron  Goodeagle 
Northern  Wind 
Omaha  Whitetail 


Host  Iowa  Drum:  Lightning  Boy 

All  Drums  Welcome! 

CATEGORIES: 

Men ' s : 

Women ' s : 

Teen  Boy's: 

Teen  Girl's: 

Dunior  Boy's 
lunior  Girl' 

Drum  Contest: 

ADMISSION: 

Adult  3-day  pass: 

Adult  1-day  pass: 

Child  3-day  pass: 

Child  1-day  pass: 

Dancer  and  Drummers: 

Senior  w/ID  (55  & over): 

Family  pass  (group  of  4) 

Group  rate  (limit  of  10) 

UI  student  w/ID: 

Child  5 & under: 

WEEKEND  SCHEDULE: 

Friday,  April  6,  2000:  Doors  open  at  5pm,  Grand  Entry  at  7pm 

Saturday,  April  7,  2000:  Doors  open  at  11am,  Grand  Entry  at  1pm  and  7pm 

Sunday,  April  8,  2000:  Doors  open  at  11am,  Grand  Entry  at  1pm 

SPONSORED  BY: 

The  University  of  Iowa  American  Indian  Student  Association. 

VENDOR  OR  GENERAL  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 

American  Indian  Student  Association  (AISA) 

308  Melrose  Avenue 
Iowa  City,  IA  52242 
(319)  335-6883/  8298 

Website:  http: //www. uiowa . edu/~ainsp/powwow 

HOTEL  RESERVATIONS: 

Best  Western  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-351-0400 

Big  Ten  Inn  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-351-6131 

Comfort  Inn  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-351-8144 

Days  Inn  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-354-4400  or  1-800-Days-Inn 

Econo  Lodge  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-354-6000 

Heartland  Inn  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-351-8132  or  1-800-334-3277 

Motel  6 - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-354-0070 

Super  8 Motel  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-  337-8388 

Celebrate  Sobriety  - ABSOLUTELY  NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL 

We  are  not  responsible  for  accidents,  theft,  damages,  travel  expenses,  or 


$15.00 
$6.00 
$10.00 
$5.00 
$5.00 
$5.00 
$18.00 
$40 . 00 
Free 
Free 


Senior,  Traditional,  Fancy,  Grass 
Senior,  Traditional,  Fancy,  lingle 
Traditional,  Fancy,  Grass 
Traditional,  Fancy,  lingle 
Traditional,  Fancy,  Grass 
Traditional,  Fancy,  lingle 
First  Place,  Second  Place,  Third  Place 


divorces . 

Individuals  with  disabilities  are  encouraged  to  attend  all  University  of 
Iowa-sponsored  events.  If  you  are  a person  with  a disability  who  requires 
an  accommodation  in  order  to  participate  in  this  program,  please  contact 
American  Indian  Student  Association  in  advance  at  319-335-6883. 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

Tracy  R.  Peterson  (Dine') 

AISES  Region  Five  Representative 
Graduate  Assistant  - OSL 
2510  Friendship  St. 

Iowa  City,  IA  52245 
Home  Phone:  (319)  339-1960 
Cell  Phone:  (319)  621-5877 
Email:  tracy-peterson@uiowa . edu 

icndns@msn . com 


Date:  Tue,  24  Oct  2000  15:36:59  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  RAVEN  DAVIS  <ravenspiritwalker@yahoo . com> 

Subj : new  pow  wow  listing 

o'  si  yo  gary 

please  add  this  to  your  pow  wow  listing. 

Native  Solutions  presents  3rd  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow  April  27-29,  2001 
times-  Fri  9-2,  students  day. 

Fri  5-10,  dancing  & storytelling. 

Sat  10-10,  grand  entry  11:00. 

Sun, 10-5,  grand  entry  12:00. 

Oxford  Lake  Park,  Oxford,  Al...  exit  185  off  1-20 
Native  American  Honor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 
Admission  $5  - adults 

FREE  - seniors  55  and  up  & children  under  10 
Host  Drum  - Grey  Wolf  Singers,  Choctaw,  Philadelphia,  Ms 
Headman  - Don  Redbear 
Headlady  - Donna  Dulaney 
MC  - Gary  Smith 
Arena  Director  - Buck  Tucker 
Special  Flute  Performance  by  Larry  Campbell 
Learn  about  early  iron  forging  from  Dohn  Williams 

See  a primitive  encampment  with  period  items  such  as  clothing,  tools  & 
weapons  presented  by  Grey  Squirrel  Lodge. 

See  demonstrations  on  beadwork  and  dreamcatchers . 

All  dancers  and  drums  welcome 

No  Drugs  or  Alcohol  Allowed,  Bring  your  own  lawn  chairs 
For  more  information  call  Tony  at  256-835-0110  or 

email  sundancer@hotmail.com  or  call  Mark  or  Ruth  Davis  at  256-820-6315. 
Vendors  contact  Mark  or  Ruth  Davis 

or  emial  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo.com  or  lamehawk@yahoo.com. 

Thank  you  for  including  this  on  your  listing, 
ravenspiritwalker 


Date:  Mon,  15  lan  2001  14:32:51  -0600 
From:  Lawrence  Sampson  <setaim@evl . net> 

Subj:  CLEVELAND  POW-WOW 

Dune  16  & 17,  2001 

FATHER'S  DAY  WEEKEND 

American  Indian  Education  Center's 

7th  Annual  Competition  PowWow 

Edgewater  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Times: 

Saturday  llam-8pm  Grand  Entry  at  1pm  & 6pm 

Sunday  llam-6pm  Grand  Entry  at  1pm 

Admissions : 

Adults  $6.00  2 Day  Pass  $10.00 


Children  6-12  $1.00  Under  6 Free 

Seniors  $2.00  2 Day  Senior  Pass  $3.00 

TRADITIONAL  REGALIA,  HANDMADE  JEWELRY,  SILVERSMITHS,  ARTS,  CRAFTS, 
STORYTELLING,  EDUCATIONAL  DEMONSTRATIONS, 

BUFFALO  BURGERS,  NAVAJO  TACOS,  CORN  SOUP 

Proceeds  benefit:  American  Indians  of  all  ages,  including  education, 
liaison  with  social  service  agencies,  legal  advocacy,  direct  services 
for  the  hungry,  and  information/education/employment  services/BIA  child 
welfare/cultural  outreach  to  area  schools  and  colleges. 

RAIN  OR  SHINE  PUBLIC  WELCOME 

American  Indian  Education  Center,  P.O.  Box  605157, 

Cleveland,  Ohio  44105-0157  (216)  281-8480 

http : //community . Cleveland . com/ cc/AIECI  -or- 

http : //www. crosswinds . net/~amerindianedctr 
Co-sponsored  by  Southwest  Expressions  of  Ohio  Inc. 

25576  Mill  St.  Olmstead  Falls,  Ohio  (440)  235-1177 
www. southwestexpressions . net 


WHISPERING  WINDS  POWWOW  DATES 
EMAIL  us  your  dates  (click  here) 

For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine,  dates  need  to  be 
submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance 
Last  Update:  12/4/2000 

These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from  a 
variety  of  sources;  flyers,  emails,  phone  calls. 

Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Heritage,  Inc.,  are  not 
responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations. 

It  is  always  a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for 
verification . 

FEBRUARY  2001 

17-18  United  San  Antonio  Powwow.  San  Antonio,  TX. 

Info:  (210)  736-3702. 

17  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Tia-Piah  Benefit  Dance.  St.  Pius  IV  Catholic  Church, 
Pasadena,  TX.  Info:  (713)  467-0221. 

17-18  Traditional  Mid-Winter  Powwow  sponsored  by  the  Ohio  Native 
Ancestral  Assn.  (ONAA) . United  Auto  Workers  Hall,  Lima,  OH. 

Info:  (937)  663-4345;  email:  chief@ctcn.net. 

24  9th  Annual  Mid-Winter  Festival.  Gettysburg  College  Ballroom, 

Gettysburg,  PA.  Info:  (717)  677-8026 
23,24,25  The  5 th  Annual  Vero  Beach  Powwow.  Indian  River  County 
Fairgrounds,  Kings  Hwy.(58th.  Ave),  Vero  Beach,  FL 

Contact:  Dona  Chesser- (Powwow  Coordinator)  z(561)567-1579  after  10:a.m 
or  Rich  @ (561)778-8128  for  additional  info. 

Primitive  camping  and  RV  hookups  available. 

24  2001  Winter  Benefit  Dance.  Oak  Park-River  Forest  High  School, 

201  N.  Scoville  Ave.  (Scoville  & Lake  Streets)  Oak  Park,  IL. 

Info:  Carol  Baxter,  765  Moore  Drive,  Elk  Grove  Village,  IL  60007. 

(847)  640-9165.  email:  cbax50@chicagonet.net 

MARCH  2001 

17  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Tia-Piah  Benefit  Dance.  St.  Pius  IV  Catholic  Church, 
Pasadena,  TX.  Info:  (713)  467-0221. 

23- 25  FIHA  Powwow.  St  Lucie  City  Fairgrounds,  Fort  Pierce,  FL 
Info:  Tye  Bell  (561)  466-7370.  email:  hightyed@aol.com 

24  Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Assn  Annual  Spring  Powwow.  Robinson  Park, 

Llano,  TX.  Info:  (830)  665-9309. 

24- 25  9th  Annual  West  Texas  Native  American  Assn  Powwow.  Fair  Park  Coliseum 
Mackenzie  Park,  Lubbock,  TX.  Info:  (806)  792-0757. 

24-25  Natchez  Powwow.  Grand  Village  of  the  Natchez  Indians. 

400  Jeff  Davis  Blvd.  Natchez,  MS  39120.  601-446-6502. 

Chuck  Borum,  Powwow  Committee  Chairman  601-442-0200  cborum@hotmail.com 
30-31  14th  Annual  Native  American  Heritage  Assn  of  Radford  University 


Powwow.  Dedmon  Center  Comples,  Radford  University  campus,  Radford,  VA. 
Info:  (540)  674-1989  or  white_buffalo_woman@yahoo.com. 

APRIL  2001 

7 13th  Glastonbury  Powwow.  Crispin  School  Hall,  Strode  College  Campus, 
Street,  Somerset,  England.  Info:  011  44  1458  8354165. 

19- 22  2nd  Annual  All  Nations  Pigeon  River  Powwow.  Sevier  City  Fairgrounds 
Sevierville,  TN.  Info:  (423)  378-0192.  email:  leong@chartertn . net 

20- 21  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Tia-Piah  Benefit  Dance.  A.V.  Sallas  County  Park, 

New  Caney,  TX.  Info:  (713)  467-0221. 

21- 22  6th  Annual  California  Choctaw  Gathering  - a celebration  of  Choctaw 
Traditions  - in  Bakersfield,  CA  - open  to  all  Choctaw  people. 

Please  visit  our  web  page  www.oklachahta.org 
or  email  oklachahta@igalaxy.net 

27-29  3rd  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow  presented  by  Native  Solutions. 

Oxford  Lake  Park,  Oxford,  Ala. 

Info:  (256)  835-0110.  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo . com 
MAY  2001 

4-6  Annual  Craven  County  Intertribal  Powwow,  Craven  County  Fairgrounds, 
U.S.  Hwy . 70  East,  New  Bern,  NC. 

Contact:  Deborah  Wayne,  252-244-4222  or  E-mail  double_d@coastalnet.com 
For  complete  powwow  information  go  to: 
http : //ncnativenews .tripod . com/ powwow/ 

11- 12  21st  Annual  Mother's  Day  Powwow.  Camp  Linwood  Hayne  on 

Mike  Padgett  Parkway  (Hwy  56),  Augusta,  GA.  Info:  (706)  771-1221 
or  email:  krazywilly@mindspring.com 

12  & 13  6th  Traditional  Annual  Sobriety  Pow  Wow  presented  by  Native 

Nations  Inc/Native  American  Promotions  Inc.  A Celebration  of  Elders  and 
Children,  Cermak  Pool  Woods,  7700  W.  Ogden  Ave.  Lyons,  Illinois. 

For  more  info  call:  (630)  695-1292  or  (773)261-7501 
Email : nativenationsinc@yahoo.com 

Website:  www. geocities . com/n at i venations in c/ind ex. html 

12- 13  "Planting  of  the  Seeds"  Gathering  at  the  Perry  Farm  Allotment  on 
the  Watuppa  Reservation  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  Seeking 
traditional  Wampanoag  headers,  tanners,  pottery  makers,  and  weavers  to 
sell  and  demonstrate.  Call  (401)  434-9473  for  more  detailed  information 

24- 26  25th  Annual  Odawa  Pow  Wow.  Ottawa-Nepean  Tent  & Trailer  Park, 

411  Corkstown  Road,  Ottawa,  Ontario.  Info:  Fran  613-722-3811 

or  email:  info@odawa.on.ca 

25- 26  Memorial  Day  Weekend  Pow-Wow.  Laredo  Civic  Center,  Laredo; Texas . 

3UNE  2001 

1-2  33rd  Annual  Alabama-Coushatta  Powwow.  Livingstron,  TX. 

Info:  (936)  563-4391. 

1- 3  Albuquerque  Indian  Market  2001.  New  Mexico  Fairgrounds, 

Albuquerque,  NM  Info:  (505)  836-2960 

2- 3  Grand  Village  of  the  Kickapoo  Powwow.  Emmett  Farm,  LeRoy,  IL 

Info:  (309)  962-2700  or  email:  ccranch@davesworld.net 
9-10  2nd  Annual  Anasagunticook  Intertribal  Festival  and  Powwow.  Oxford 
Fairgrounds,  Rt26.  Oxford.  Maine.  Info:  (207)  345-3574 

14- 16  45th  Annual  Tx  Indian  Hobbyist  Assn  Powwow.  Robinson  Park,  Llano,  TX 
Traders  welcome  (830)  665-9309;  other  info:  (512)  243-1931. 

15- 16  23rd  Annual  American  Indian  Cultural  Assn  of  North  Carolina  Powwow. 
Van  Hoy  Family  campground.  Union  Grove,  NC. 

Info:  Ed  DeTorres,  PO  Box  168,  Newton,  NC  (704)  464-5579. 
email:  exdt@webtv.net 

30-3uly  1 29th  Annual  Calico  Dancers  Good  Time  Powwow.  Harry  3.  Betar  3r. 
Recreational  Park,  South  Glens  Falls,  NY.  Info:  (518)  793-1693. 
caliconh@nycap . rr . com 


3ULY  2001 


13-15  Maryland  Powwow.  Howard  County  Fairgrounds,  Howard  County,  MD. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 
27-29  3rd  Annual  Sobriety  Powwow  sponsored  by  The  Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe 
Muckleshoot  Indian  Reservation,  Auburn,  Wa.  Info:  253-804-8752. 

AUGUST  2001 

11- 12  6th  Annual  Ancestors  Powwow.  Heathsedge,  Abbey  Road  Dover,  Kent, 
England.  Centreland  Singers;  Kim  Oakshot,  M.C. 

Info:  011  44  1304  241091 

SEPTEMBER  2001 

7-9  4th  Annual  Credit  Island  Traditional  Pow  Wow.  Host  drum  War  Pony. 

Hosted  by  Urban  Indian  Tribal  Organization. 

Info:  Les  Miller  at  319-381-3547. 

OCTOBER  2001 

12- 14  Powwow.  Agriculture  Center,  Hagerstown,  MD. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 

NOVEMBER  2001 

2-4  Powwow.  Fredericksburg  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  VA. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com 
9-11  The  Great  American  Indian  Exposition.  Showplace,  Richmond,  VA. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com 

National  Powwow  / Duly  2002 
www.nationalpowwow.com 

E-mail  your  powwow  date  information  to  whiswind@i-55.com 
Whispering  Wind  Magazine  Crafts,  Material  Culture,  History  & Powwows 
WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3) 

FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390 
Voice:  504-796-5433 

Fax:  504-796-9236 


Date:  Fri,  26  Dan  2001  10:07:32  -0500 
From:  Donna  <gringa@centurytel . net> 

Subj : Powwow  Trail 

Mailing  List:  PowwowTrail  <powwowtrail@egroups . com> 

Powwow  Listings  for  Turtle  Island,  Canada,  and  Hawai'i. 

All  past  "powwowtrail"  newsletters  can  be  found  by  going  here: 
http : //www. egroups . com/ group/powwowtrail 
Powwowtrail  Message  Board: 

<A  HREF=" http: //disc . server.com/Indices/141052.html"> 
http : //disc . server . com/ Indices/ 14105 2. html</A> 

Feb  17  Log  Cabin  Bar  & Restaurant  8 PM 

Welaka,  FL  Contact:  Pam  Wilkinson  904-467-2921 

Feb  18  Welaka  Spring  Fest  2001 

City  Hall  Field,  Welaka,  FL  Pam  Wilkinson  904-467-2921 
Feb  19  Log  Cabin  Bar  & Restaurant  4 PM 

Welaka,  FL  Contact:  Pam  Wilkinson  904-467-2921 


Feb  23-24-25  2001  Vero  Beach  Pow-wow 

Indian  River  County  Fairgrounds,  Vero  Beach,  FL  Contact:  Dottie  Ball 


561-567-1995 


March  1-2-3  Cherokee  of  Georgia  Spring  Powwow 

St.  George,  GA  Contact:  Tribal  office  912-843-2230 

March  9-10-11,  2001  Hardeeville  Powwow 
Hardeeville,  SC 

March  17  Log  Cabin  Bar  & Restaurant  4 PM 

Welaka,  FL  Contact:  Pam  Wilkinson  904-467-2921 

March  18  Cracker  Swamp  Preserve 
East  Palatka,  FL  Contact:  Key  Scales 

March  30-Aprill  Tifton  Powwow  2001 

Tifton,  GA  Contact:  Derry  Laney  229-787-5180 

April  8 Raven=E2=80=99s  Nest  Bar 

Lynne,  FL  Contact:  Pam  or  Leif  352-625-0300 

April  20-21  Pig  Pen  Saloon 

Flog  Valley,  FL  Contact  lack  Mullins  352-546-4416 

April  27-29  Bikers  and  Native  American  Festival 
Reddick,  FL  Contact:  Ghost  Walker  (904)  615-7881 

May  4-5-6  Annual  War  Mothers  Powwow 

Ocala,  FL  Contact:  Ghost  Walker  (904)  615-7881 

May  12-14  Lakeside  Rv  Park  Annual  Powwow 
Gadsden,  AL  Contact:  Paul  Everett  1-877-546-8044 

May  19-21  5th  Annual  Sequoyah  Caverns  Spring  Powwow 
Valley  Flead,  AL  Contact:  Cindy  Samples  256-593-8102 

Dune  16-17  Cicott's  Gathering  Along  the  Wabash  Powwow 
Independence,  IN  Contact:  Linda  Klinger 

Sept  28-30,  2001  Flonor  the  Children  Powwow 

Dora  City  Park--Dora,  AL  Contact  Karen  Cooper  (205)  648-2529 
Kcooper@uabmc . ed 

Oct  4-6  2nd  Annual  "Save  The  Land  " Festival  & Powwow 
Daytona  Beach,  FL  Contact  Dale  Woodfin  904-441-8007 

<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>> 

Sat  April  28th,  2001 

RED  FIEART  American  Indian  Festival 

Elkton,  MD 

off  Route  213. 

Gates  open  at  11am. 

Everyone  is  invited. 

Donation  is  $3  for  Adults  / $1  Children. 

Contact  (410)  885.2800  Linda  Coates,  Silver  Otter  Enterprises 

<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>> 

April  21  and  22,  2001 

Ephrata  Park 

Main  St.  Ephrata,  PA 

Gathering  of  the  People 

Eicher's  Indian  Museum 

Contact  (717)  733.6161 

or  <A  FIREF=3D"MAILTO:Davidtwohawks@aol.com">  Davidtwohawks(3aol . com</A> 
<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>> 
4th  Annual  Octorato  Native  American  Fall  Festival 
Oct  20  and  21,  2001 


Camp  John  Ware 

Southern  Lancester  County,  PA 

Info  - Harry  (Trapper)  Kirk  (717)  284.3427 

<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>> 
Honoring  Festival  at  Cheyney  University  (Lenape  People) 

Friday  - Sunday  Duly  13-15 
Reamstown,  PA 

davidtwohawks@aol.com  (717)  335.3138 
Midnight  drumming 

<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>> 
3rd  Native  American  Happening 
Dan  20-21 
Ephrata,  PA 

Eicher  Indian  Museum  (717)  733.2840 

Doris  RIverBird  Woman  (717)  625.2840  Susqueh@aol.com 

<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>> 

LEGEND  OF  THE  WHITE  BUFFALO 

SECOND  ANNUAL  COMPETITION  POW  WOW 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  2001 

10  A.M. - 12  P.M. 

LONE  STAR  CONVENTION  & EXPO  CENTER 

F.M.  1484 CONROE,  TX.  77303 

(936)  -538-8000 

(INTERSTATE  45 EXIT  EAST  ONTO  F.M.  3083  / TEAS  RD LEFT  ON 

F. M. 1484. . .THE  CONVENTION 

CENTER  IS  ON  THE  CORNER  OF  1484  AND  3083) 

$15,000  PRIZE  MONEY 

HEAD  MAN...  CRICKET  SHIELDS...  PAWNEE  / OTO  / SIOUX 

HEAD  LADY...  VANESSA  WHITEWOLF...  COMANCHE  / ARAPAHO  / SAC  & FOX 

HEAD  GOURD...  D.K.  TOPPAH KIOWA 

M.C ORVILLE  KIRK  KICKAPOO 

ARENA  DIRECTOR  ...  ROGAN  NOBLE..  CHEROKEE 

HEAD  DUDGE..  EDWARD  C.  KETCHER,  SR CHEROKEE 

TABULATOR...  DENI  SYLESTINE  ...  ALABAMA  COUSHATTA 

HOST  SOUTHERN  DRUM OTTER  TRAIL ...  LIVINGSTON,  TX. 

HOST  NORTHERN  DRUM EAGLEPOINT. . . CEDAR  PARK,  TX. 

HOSTS: 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  COALITION 
FIRST  THUNDER  HISTORICAL  GROUP 
NATIVE  AMERICAN 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  ARTS  COUNCIL  * WORDCRAFT  CIRCLE  OF  NATIVE  AMERICAN 

WRITERS  & STORYTELLERS 

NO  ALCOHOL  OR  DRUGS  ALLOWED 

NOT  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  ACCIDENTS  OR  THEFTS 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL: 

CARROLL  COCCHIA  (BLACKFOOT) . . . 936-441-4572 
ANNA  EDWARDS  (SAN  DUAN  PUEBLO)  281- -452-3614 
ED  KETCHER,  SR.  (CHEROKEE)  409-88-3169 

<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>> 
9th  annual  Four  Winds  Powwow 
Sept.  15-16,  2001, 

Killeen  Special  Events  Center 
Killeen,  TX 

Grand  Entries:  1:00  and  7:00  with  Gourd  Dancing  at  12:00  and  6:00 
Point  System  in  Effect,  $15,000  prize  money. 

Southern  Drum:  Young  Bird,  Northern  Drum:  Little  Eagle 
Emcee:  Archie  Mason 
Arena  Dir.  Thomas  Muskrat, 

Head  Man  Dancer:  Crickett  Shields 
Head  Lady  Dancer:  Angie  Goodfox 
Head  Gourd  Dancer  : Cliff  Queton 
Adm.  $1.00 

FWIS,  Box  10035,  Killeen,  TX  76547-0035 
www.fourwindstx.org  (254)699-3167  Paula  Brock 


fourwindsl@hotmail . com 

<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>> 
March  30-31,2001 

The  Native  American  Heritage  Association  of  Radford  University  14th 
annual  Pow  Wow 

Dedmon  Center,  on  the  Radford  University  Campus 
Radford,  VA 

Contact  Mel.  Lineberry,  White_Buffalo_Woman@Yahoo.com. 

(540)674-1989 

<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>> 

The  Honoring  our  Mothers  Pow  Wow 

May  11-13,  2001 

Held  at  The  Explore  Park 

Roanoke,  VA 

Contact  Mel.  Lineberry, 

White_Buffalo_Woman@Yahoo . com  (540)674-1989 

<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>> 
The  Gathering  of  Veterans  Pow  Wow 
May  26-27,2001 

Held  at  the  Salem  Civic  Center  outlot 
Salem,  VA, 

Contact  Mel.  Lineberry, 

White_Buffalo_Woman@Yahoo.com  (540)  674-1989 

<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>> 

The  Drums  Along  the  Trail  Pow  Wow 

Sept.  27-30,  2001 

Held  at  Bakker  Park 

Damascus,  VA, 

Contact  Mel.  Lineberry, 

White_Buffalo_Woman@Yahoo.com  (540)  674-1989 

<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>> 

Kwel  Eng  Sen's  6th  Annual  Pow  wow 

Earl  Marriott  Secondary 

February  24th  and  25th,  2001 

Surrey,  British  Columbia,  Canada 

15751-16th  Avenue 

Contact:  Sonia  Riar  (604)  531-8354 

<A  HREF=3D"MAILT0: sonia riar@hotmail . com">  soniariar@hotmail . com</A> 
<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>> 
Southern  Cherokee  Annual  Benefit  Festival 
May  4,5,  & 6,  2001 

Place  TBA  (Central  North  Carolina  area). 

Head  Man  - TBA, 

Head  Lady-  Penny  Keezheekoni  Dobbs, 

MC  - Tony  Dreamwalker  Press, 

Drums  - TBA. 

Rockingham  Community  College 
Wentworth,  North  Carolina. 

There  are  two  purposes  to  this  Pow  Wow/Festival.  The  first  is  to 
honor  our  Mothers.  A "Mothers  Day"  type  ceremony  will  take  place, 
with  a few  special  gifts,  such  as  the  oldest  and  youngest  mother  in 
attendance,  etc.  The  second  is  to  help  our  tribal  lands  and  people  in 
Oklahoma.  There  will  be  a small  daily  admission  price  (below  $5)  with 
an  optional  non-perishable  food  donation  at  the  gate.  We  will  have  a 
Sat.  night  auction  with  many  nice  items  to  purchase.  We  will  also  have 
raffles  of  artwork,  pendleton  blanket,  etc.  and  a 50/50  drawing.  Come 
join  us  for  a weekend  of  fun... with  dancing,  renewing  old  friendships 
and  making  new. 

Pow  Wow  contact 

Debbie  - 336-288-1923  <A  HREF=3D"MAILT0:wolvzldy@aol . com" > 
wolvzldy@aol . com</A> 

Penny  - 704-596-7578  <A  HREF=3D"MAILT0: keezheekonipottery@yahoo. com"> 
keezheekonipottery@yahoo . com</A> 

Venders  and  Dancers  welcome. 

Please  contact  one  of  us  to  receive  a vender  application. 


Applications  must  be  received  before  April  4,  2001 
with  a $50.00  vender  fee.  Spaces  are  12'  X 20' . 

<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>> 

April  27th  - 29th,  2001 

Shadow  of  the  Buffalo  2nd  Annual  Benefit 

Carrollton,  Kentucky 

Master  Of  Ceremonies  / Larry  Grigsby 

HOST  SOUTHERN  DRUM  - Brothers  of  the  Pine 

Arena  Director  / Hawk  Laughing 

Head  Male  Dancer  / lasper  Metlow 

Head  Female  Dancer  / Regina  Laughing 

HOST  NORTHERN  DRUM  - Mingo  Spirit  Singers 

Head  Vetern  / Dim  Pennell 

Invited  Elder  / Bill  Lacey 

Story  Teller  & Flute  / Deff  Hatmaker 

Story  Teller  / Curtis  Warner 

For  Information  Contacts 

Don  Cox,  President  of  Shadow  of  the  Buffalo  502-451-0384 
Carroll  County  Tourism  1-800-325-4290 
Gate  Admission:  Friday,  Kids  Day:  $1.00  Kids  Only 
Saturday/  Sunday$4.00  Adults-$1. 00/Children  6-12 

Event  being  held  in  Carrollton,  Kentucky  off  1-71  / N / S Exit  44.  End 
of  ramp  follow  signs  to  Hwy  42  and  turn  right.  Follow  signs  to  Native 
American  Gathering  Site 

<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>> 
March  17th,  2001. 

<A  HREF=3D"http : //www. angelfire . com/tx2/crunkadelic/titio. html">llth 

Annual  Benefit  Texas  Inter-Tribal  Indian  Organization  Pow 

Wow</A> 

Tri-States  Fairgrounds  Commerial  Exhibit  Building 
10th  and  Grand 
Amarillo,  Texas 
10:00  a.m.  until  ? 

Admission  $1 

Proceeds  to  benefit  Downtown  Women's  Shelter 
Vietnam  Veterans  Association  Memorial 
Texas  Inter-Tribal  Indian  Organization 
Head  Man:  Hoe  Little;  Amarillo,  Tx 
Head  Lady:  Marie  Lewis;  Amarillo,  Texas 
Master  of  Ceremonies:  Aaron  Fry;  Albuquerque,  NM 
Host  Drum:  Broken  Ground  Singers;  Amarillo,  Texas 
Arena  Director:  TBA 

Vendor  Info:  Effie  Lewis  (806)  358-  3112 
Pow  Wow  Info:  Billy  Turpin  (806)  358-3277 
Bring  your  own  lawnchairs. 

Texas  Inter-Tribal  Indian  Organization  will  not  be 
held  responsible  for  theft  or  accidents  of  any  kind. 

Drugs  or  alcohol  will  NOT  be  tolerated!! 

<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>> 
August  18  & 19,  2001 

Red  Hawk  American  Indian  Cultural  Society 
2nd  Annual  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Willow  Ranch 
Coitsville  Twp.,  Ohio 

For  information  please  contact  Rose  Marie  Tullio  at  1-330-755-4971 
Or  eMail  Edward  Kruest  at:  <A 

HREF=3D"MAILT0: CrebMogur@aol . com" >CrebMogur(3aol . com</A> 
<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>> 
Material  appearing  here  is  distributed  without  profit  or 
monitory  gain  to  those  who  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
receiving  the  material  for  research  and  educational  purposes. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  Title  17  U.  S.  C.  section  107. 
<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>> 
UNINTENDED  RECIPIENTS  - This  message  is  intended  only  for  the 
use  of  the  individual  or  entity  to  which  it  is  addressed.  Nothing 


within  this  message  should  be  taken  as  endorsing,  promoting  or  abetting 
any  illegal  or  unethical  activity. 

<<<=3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D> >>*<<< =3D-=3D>>>*<<<=3D-=3D>>> 
Subscribe  to  the  "powwowtrail"  by  sending  an  email  to: 
powwowtrail- sub sc ribe@egroups . com 
"powwowtrail"  is  a free  publication. 

Keep  the  newsletter  intact  but  feel  free  to  forward  freely. 


Char-Koosta  News  Upcoming  Powwows 
FEBRUARY  2001 

Feb.  17,  2001:  3rd  Annual  Catch-the-Tradition  Powwow;  Flighland  High  School 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  UT;  1-866-700-7100:  inaaut@yahoo.com 
APRIL  2001 

April  21  and  22,  2001:  11th  Annual  Humboldt  State  University  Powwow; 
Areata,  CA;  707/826-4994 

April  21  and  22,  2001:  6th  Annual  California  Choctaw  Gathering; 
Bakersfield,  CA;  oklachahta@igalaxy.net;  http://www.oklachahta.org 
MAY  2001 

May  18,  19  and  20:  Spring  Powwow;  Portland  State  University, 

Portland,  OR;  (503)  725-5671;  uishe@mail . pdx . ed 
DULY  2001 

Duly  4 through  8,  2001:  Arlee  4th  of  Duly  Celebration;  Arlee,  MT; 

(406)  675-2700 

Duly  19  through  22,  2001:  Standing  Arrow  Powwow;  Elmo,  MT;  (406)  675-2700 
Duly  27,  28  and  29,  2001:  3rd  Annual  Sobriety  Powwow;  Auburn,  WA; 

(253)  804-8752 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 
confirmation  purposes: 

Char-Koosta  News  Phone:  (406)  675-3000 

PO  Box  98  Fax:  (406)  675-3007 

Pablo  MT  59855-0098  E-Mail:  news4u@CharKoosta.com 


We  can  be  contacted  as  follows: 
e-mail : powwows@andersons-web . com 

write  us  at: 

Anderson ' s 

11372  Timber  Lane 

Brooksville,  Florida  34601 

Native  American  Events  by  Date: 


February  23  - 25,  2001:  Ancient  Voices  Pow  Wow.Myakkahatchee  River  Park, 

Venice, . Take  1-75  to  exit  33  (Sumtner  Blvd.)  then  follow  the  signs. 

For  more  information  e-mail:  SNCPCinc@webtv.net 

You  can  visit  us  on  the  Internet  at:  http://www.sncpc.home.dhs.org 
Dune  15  - 16,  2001:  23rd  annual  Powwow  of  the  American  Indian  Cultural 
Association  of  North  Carolina.  Van  Hoy  Family  Campground  Union  Grove, 
North  Carolina.  For  more  information  call  704-484-5579  or 
e-mail:  exdt@webtv.net 
Another  page  by  Anderson's  Web  Services 
Brooksville,  Florida 


Date:  Thu,  25  Dan  2001  09:35:38  -0600 
From:  "D.  Mitchell"  <wanigel@hotmail . com> 

Wanige's  Native  Events  Page 

Events  of  Interest  to  the  Native  American  Community 

Abbreviations:HD  - Host  Drum,  HND  - Host  Northern  Drum,  HSD  - Host  Southern 
Drum,  InD  - Invited  Drum(s),  HM  - Head  Man  Dancer,  HL  - Head  Lady  Dancer, 

HG  - Head  Gourd  Dancer,  HGS  - Head  Gourd  Singer,  GS  - Gourd  Society, 

HS  - Head  Singer,  HH  - Host  Hotel/Motel,  AD  - Arena  Director,  MC  - Master 
of  Ceremonies,  WS  - Warrior  Society/Honor  Guard,  FP  - Flute  Player, 

ST  - Story  Teller,  FP  - Featured  Performer/artist,  HV  - Head  Veteran; 


GO  - Gates  Open,  GC  - Gates  Close,  GE  - Grand  Entry.  A small  "c"  at  the 
beginning  of  an  abbreviation  stands  for  "co-";  such  as  cHD  = Co-Host  Drum, 
cMC  = Co- Emcee. 

Now,  through  mid-March,  2001 
Reelfoot  Eagle  Watch  Tours 

Reelfoot  Lake  State  Park,  Tiptonville,  TN.  Info:  (901)  253-7756. 

Feb.  17  & 18,  2001 

Traditional  Powwow  Sponsored  by  the  Ohio  Native  Ancestral  Association 
(O.N.A.A. ) 

Held  at  the  UAW  Hall,  1440  Bellefontaine  Avenue,  Lima,  Ohio.  Doors  Open  at 
11:00  a.m.;  Grand  Entry  at  1:00  and  6:00  P.M.  Saturday,  and  at  1:00  P.M.  on 
Sunday.  Admission  is  free  for  children  under  6;  $2.00  for  ages  6 to  12  and 
62  and  over;  $3.00  for  ages  12  to  62.  Take  175  to  309  West  go  to 
Bellefontaine  Avenue  (1st  red  light)  turn  left,  go  between  the  Shell  Station 
and  Shoney's  Restaurant.  For  Information  call  Gene  Park  at  937-663-4345,  or 
e-mail  at  chief@ctcn.net.  For  Vendor  information  Call  Phyllis  Davis  at 
419-238-0197,  or  e-mail  onaa@wcoil.com. 

Feb.  17-18,  2001 

29th  Annual  Seminole  Tribal  Festival  & PRCA  Rodeo 

Seminole  Festival  Grounds,  Brighton  Reservation,  FL,  U.S.  441  and  Sterling 
Road.  Sale  items  restricted  to  Indian  related.  Info:  (954)  967-3434  or 
1-800-683-7800  Ext.  1305. 

Feb.  17-18,  2001 

10th  Annual  American  Indian  Festival 

At  Festival  Field,  St.  Augustine,  FL.  Sponsored  by  Police  Athletic  League. 
Info:  Frank  Moore,  Dr.  (813)  654-9158. 

Feb.  18:  The  Trail  of  Tears  in  Hamilton,  Meigs  and  Rhea  Counties 
At  the  CIRCL  Center,  1730  Dayton  Blvd.,  Chattanooga,  TN;  starting  at  4:00pm 
ET.  The  educational  program  will  be  presented  by  Dohn  Wilson  (Trail  of  Tears 
researcher).  Bill  Dones  (National  Trail  of  Tears  Association  board  member), 
and  Shirley  Lawrence  (co-founder  of  the  Cherokee  Memorial  Park).  The 
presentation  will  include  maps,  photos  & discussion.  Info:  (423)  756-4555  or 
circl@bellsouth . net . 

Feb.  19,  2001 

Native  American  Pow  Wow 

North  Carolina  School  of  Science  & Mathematics,  Durham,  NC.  Info:  Dohn  Liles 
(919)  286-3366  (daytime)  or  (919)  286-9401  (evenings). 

Feb.  23-25,  2001 

Ancient  Voices  Second  Annual  Benefit  Pow  Wow 

Sponsored  by  Sovereign  Nations  Cultural  Preservation  Center,  Inc.  Held  at 
Myakkahatchee  Park,  Interstate  75  & Sumtner  Blvd. {Exit  33},  North  Port,  FL. 
Info:  Marc  Crazydog  (941)  496-9771.  Vendor  Contact:  Gina  Sillman  (941) 
496-9771. 

Feb.  23-25,  2001 
Vero  Beach  Powwow. 

At  the  Indian  River  Fairgrounds,  Vero  Beach,  FL.For  information  call  Dona 
Chesser  at  (561)  567-1579.  There  is  free  primative  camping  and  the  pow  wow 
is  held  under  cover. 

February  24,  2001 

2001  Winter  Benefit  Dance 

Oak  Park-River  Forest  High  School 

201  N.  Scoville  Ave.  (Scoville  & Lake  Streets),  Oak  Park,  Illinois.  Public 
welcome.  Native  American  Dancing  and  Singing,  Native  Craft  Vendors,  Kids 
Corner.  No  Smoking  in  the  building.  No  Outside  Raffles.  No  Pets.  Only 
Soft-soled  shoes  allowed  in  the  gym.  The  Mascoutin  Society  of  Chicagoland 
is  a non-profit  organization  with  the  purpose  of  promoting  Native  Cultures. 


The  Winter  Benefit  Dance  is  the  Mascoutin  Society's  primary  fundraiser  of 
the  year.  The  Money  collected  at  this  dance  is  used  for  many  worthwhile 
causes. Each  summer  the  Society  sponsors  its  free  0 Sa  Wan  Powwow  in  the 
Chicagoland  area.  In  addition,  the  Mascoutin  Society  aids  Native  American 
students  with  its  Grant-in-aid  fund  and  Annual  Scholarship.  Additional 
money  collected  by  the  Society  goes  toward  local  and  national  Native 
American  organizations  to  help  with  their  efforts. 

Feb  28  - Mar  2,  2001 

Economic  Development  Conference  on  Indian  Tourism 

Ramada  Inn  McAlester,  OK  74502.  Toll  Free:  800-593-3356  Business  Phone: 
405-527-6667.  Sponsored  by  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Tourism  and  Marketing 
Association,  the  conference  will  focus  on  the  importance  of  the  Tourism 
Industry  to  the  economy  of  Oklahoma  and  to  the  Indian  Tribes  of  Oklahoma. 
Conference  topics  include:  identifying  your  tribal  tourism  product; 
identifying  your  market;  media  relations;  funding  tourism;  customer 
relations;  the  Internet  and  more.  Special  guests  include  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Lt.  Gov.  Mary  Fallin,  Sen.  Gene  Stipe,  Oklahoma 
Tourism  and  Recreation  Cabinet  Secretary  lane  Dayroe,  and  Barbara  Warner, 
Executive  Director  of  Oklahoma  Indian  Affairs  Commission.  Conference 

registration  for  two  days  is  $125  and  for  students  is  $30.  One-day 
conference  registration  is  $75  and  for  students  is  $15.  Booth  space  is 
available:  $100  for  commercial/government  organizations  and  $50  for 
individual/small  businesses. 

Contact  Chickasaw  Nation  Department  of  Tourism  for  further  information. 

Mar  4 - 31,  2001 
Student  Art  Show 

Five  Civilized  Tribes  Museum,  1101  Flonor  Heights  Dr.  Muskogee,  OK  74401. 
E-mail:  the5tribesmuseum@azalea.net  Fax:  918-683-3070  Business  Phone: 
918-683-1701.  luried  arts  & crafts  show  for  students  7th-12th  grades  of  Five 
Tribes  heritage.  Hours  & Days  of  Operation:  Monday  - Saturday  10am  - 5pm, 
Sunday  l-5pm.  Admission:  Adults  $2.00;  Seniors  $1.75;  Children  $1.00. 

Contact  (s) 

Clara  Reekie. 

Mar.  9-11:  Spring  Pow  Wow  & Festival  of  the  White  Buffalo  Society,  Inc. 

At  the  Market  of  Marion,  US  Hwy.  441,  Belleview,  FL.  MC:  Two  Ponies;  cMC: 
Rainbow  Star;  HD:  Buffalo  Spirit  Drum;  HM:  TBA;  HL:  White  Fawn;  HS:  Two 
Ponies;  AD:  Blue  Snow  Deer;  GO:  9:00am;  GC:  10:00pm.  Guest  drums  welcome. 
Info:  Chief  Laughing  Eyes  (352)  625-2279  or  THEWBSINC@aol.com. 

Mar.  9-11,  2001 

North  Carolina  Indian  Unity  Conference 

At  the  Holiday  Inn  Bordeaux,  Fayetteville,  NC.  Info:  (919)  733-5998. 

Mar  10,  2001 
Wild  Onion  Dinner 

Muscogee  Creek  Indian  Community  Center,  Muskogee,  OK  74403.  Business  Phone: 
918-684-8306.  Wild  onion  dinner  and  Native  American  foods,  arts  & 
crafts.  Hours:  11am  - 3pm.  Contact:  Grace  Hones. 

Mar.  30-Apr.l,  2001 
Tifton  Intertribal  Powwow 

at  Friendly  City  Park  (1-75  exit  63A  & west  1 1/4  mile).  Perry,  GA.  Head 
Staff  TBA. 

Vendors  & demonstrators  contact:  Native  Way  Productions,  Derry  Laney,  8788 
Gravel  Hill  Road,  Albany,  GA  31705  (229)  787-5180  (evenings). 

Apr.  7:  OSU  Pow  Wow 

On  the  campus  of  Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater,  OK.  MC:  Sammy 
"Tonkei"  White;  HSD:  Sizzortail;  HM:  Terry  Tsotigh;  HL:  Keri  Bread.  Info: 
(405)  744-5481  or  (405)  743-3796. 


Apr.  7-8:  8th  Annual  Choctaw-Apache  Tribe  of  Ebarb  Traditional  Pow  Wow 


On  LA  Hwy.  482,  7 miles  west  of  Zwolle,  LA.  Times:  Saturday,  noon  until  ?; 
Sunday,  11:00pm  - 5:00pm.  Head  staff:  TBA.  All  dancers  & guest  drums 
welcome.  Admission:  $1.00  for  adults  & children  over  age  6.  Tribal  & Parish 
Security  on  grounds.  Info:  (318)  684-2588,  (318)  645-7392,  or 
cate@cp-tel . net . 

Apr.  20-22:  Haliwa-Saponi  Tribal  Pow  Wow 

Haliwa  Indian  School,  State  Road  1636,  Hollister,  NC.  Info:  Dr.  Joseph 
Richardson  (252)  586-4017. 

Apr.  23:  North  Carolina  Indian  Housing  Authority  Meeting 

NC  Indian  Housing  Authority,  2125  Sapona  Road,  Fayetteville,  NC.  Info: 

Barbara  Melvin  (910)  483-5073. 

Apr.  27-29:  Southern  Band  of  the  Cherokees  Intertribal  Gathering 
Birdsville  Campground,  Smithland,  KY;  Hwy.  137,  off  US  Hwy.  60,  on  the  Ohio 
River.  HM:  Barry  Brown;  HL:  Barbara  Whitehorse;  HD:  TBA;  HV:  Tim  Whitehorse 
Info:  Many  Waters  & Kamama  (502)  969-7503,  or  (502)  216-6054  (cell),  or 
karmamal@aol . com . 

Note:  For  more  information  on  CIRCL  and  their  activities,  you  can  view  thei 
web  page  at  http://www.envirocity.org/circl/,  or  write  them  at  Chattanooga 
Indigenous  Resource  Center  & Library,  7832  Cove  Ridge  Road,  Chattanooga,  TN 
37343. 

Please  note:  Most  people  on  my  mailing  lists  are  already  familiar  with 
powwow  etiquette,  but  for  those  of  you  who  aren't,  please  keep  the 
following  rules  in  mind:  Weapons,  drugs,  alcohol  or  bad  attitudes  are  not 
welcome  at  these  events;  Never  touch  anyone's  regalia  or  other  possesions 
without  their  permission;  Do  not  take  pictures  without  first  asking 
permission;  Listen  to  the  emcee  to  find  out  when  it's  okay  to  enter  the 
arena  or  to  take  photos.  When  in  doubt,  just  ask. 

"RE : Native  America  Calling"  

Date:  Mon,  12  Feb  2001  10:57:03  -0600 
From:  Eric  Martin  <airos@unl.edu> 

Subj : NAC  Topics  + Valentine's  Day  Special  + more 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  Feb  12  - 16 

2)  Different  Drums  - "Valentine's  Day  Special" 

3)  Language,  Giving  Voice  to  Our  Culture 

4)  Earthsongs  - "Arigon  Starr" 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  Feb  12  - 16 

Listen  LIVE  in  RealAudio  every  M-F  l-2pm  ET  at  http://nativecalling.org/ 
just  click  on  "Listen  LIVE  Online"  or  "Also  available  for  WebTV  users" 

MON  - 02/12:  Music  Maker:  George  Leach: 

A rising  star  in  the  raucous  world  of  electric  blues  guitar  is  Canadian 
rocker  George  Leach.  He  comes  from  the  Sta'atl'imx  Nation  located  in  the 
mountains  of  British  Columbia.  He  recently  won  Best  Male  Artist  and  Best 
Rock  Album  at  the  Canadian  Aboriginal  Music  Awards  for  his  debut  album 
titled  "lust  Where  I'm  At."  He  is  the  producer,  writer  and  performer  for 
all  vocal  tracks,  lead  guitar  tracks,  and  bass  tracks  on  this  new  release. 
TUE  - 02/13:  Housing  Crisis  in  Indian  Country: 

Indian  housing  is  by  far  the  most  substandard  in  the  country.  One  out  of 
every  10  homes  on  reservations  lacks  complete  plumbing  and  70  percent  of 
Native  Americans  are  living  in  severely  overcrowded  conditions.  What's 
being  done  to  alleviate  the  housing  crisis?  And  why  isn't  the  federal 
government  meeting  its  treaty  obligations  to  fund  the  housing  need  in 
Native  America?  Guests  include  Bob  Gauthier,  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Director  for  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  Montana. 

WED  - 02/14:  Still  in  Love: 

So  many  of  our  social  problems  in  Indian  Country  stem  from  broken  homes 
and  domestic  violence.  How  do  we  keep  our  families,  especially  husband  and 


wife,  together  and  happy?  We  ask  the  pros.  The  couples  who  have  been  there, 
done  that.  For  better  or  for  worse,  through  thick  and  thin,  how  do  they  do 
it?  We'll  share  success  stories  of  Native  couples  who  have  enjoyed  their 
Silver  Anniversary  (25th)  and  are  still  in  love  after  all  these  years. 

THU  - 02/15:  Scientists  Playing  God: 

Several  weeks  ago,  scientists  accidentally  created  a virus  in  monkeys  that 
kills  its  victims  by  wiping  out  their  immune  systems.  Critics  worry  that 
this  technology  could  be  used  in  bio-warfare.  While  some  scientific 
research  can  be  very  beneficial  in  curing  diseases  and  saving  lives,  it 
also  has  its  controversies.  Cloning  animals,  DNA  transplants  and  designer 
babies  - when  has  science  gone  too  far?  Are  scientists  playing  God?  Guests 
TBA. 

FRI  - 02/16:  P.L.  93-638  and  IHS: 

PL  93-638  went  into  effect  in  January  of  1975  to  give  tribes  the  ability  to 
purse  self-determination.  But  how  much  of  our  health  care  has  changed  since 
then?  In  areas  of  health  care,  does  638  work  for  all  tribal  communities  -- 
both  urban  and  rural  communities?  And  has  the  federal  government  assisted 
tribes  in  the  transition  from  federally-run  to  tribally-run  programs  or  has 
the  unique  relationship  between  tribes  and  the  federal  government  been 
compromised  =85  and  are  some  programs  actually  less  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  our  communities  now?  Join  guest  host,  Bernadette  Chato. 

2)  Different  Drums  - "Valentine's  Day  Special" 

Looking  at  love  thru  NDN  eyes  - from  lighthearted  songs  about  searching  for 
a new  honey  on  the  powwow  trail  (snaggin')  to  Native  American  rap  urging 
respect  and  understanding  for  women  and  songs  of  deep  commitment  to  a 
partner  already  found.  You'll  be  taken  on  a mindsweep  journey  through  the 
universal  and  sometimes  perplexing  prospect  of  searching  for  and  then 
relating  to  that  "special  someone"  who  shares  your  life  journey. 

To  listen  to  the  program  ...  just  go  to  http://airos.org/audio.html  and 
click  on  the  AIROS  radio  or  "AIROS  Programming  Online" 

(All  times  are  ET) 

Tuesday  01/16:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 

Wednesday  01/17:  4am 
Saturday  01/20:  5pm 
Sunday  01/21:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  01/22:  6am 

or  Listen  to  Different  Drums  on  KNBA  with  Windows  Media 
Tuesdays:  8pm-9pm  AK  Time  Saturdays:  5pm-6pm  AK  Time 
Visit  the  Different  Drums  website,  at 

http://www.differentdrums.com/thisweek.html  for  links  to  more  information. 

3)  Language,  Giving  Voice  to  Our  Culture 

As  a region,  California  boasts  the  widest  variety  of  Native  languages  of 
any  comparable  place  on  earth.  Today  most  are  reduced  to  only  a few  aged 
speakers.  But  many  Native  communities  are  working  to  ensure  that  their 
languages  don't  die  with  their  elders. 

Listen  in  RealAudio  (All  Times  ET)  to  listen  just  go  to 
http://airos.org/audio.html  and  click  on  the  AIROS  radio  or  "AIROS 
Programming  Online" 

Wednesdays  7pm 
Thursdays  lam,  7am 
Fridays  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Saturdays  4am,  2pm 
Sundays  3am,  2pm 
Mondays  3am 

for  more  information  on  the  California  Indian  Radio  Project  go  to 
www.flickerfeather.org 

4)  Earthsongs  - "Arigon  Starr" 

This  week  on  Earthsongs:  Modern  Music  from  Native  America  - we'll  hear  from 
Nadjiwan,  Ozomatli,  Mishi  Donovan,  Murry  Porter,  Casper,  Sharon  Burch  and 


our  feature  artist  Arigon  Starr. 

Guaranteed  to  melt  snow  --  try  it! 

Details  about  the  show  at  www.earthsongs.net 

Listen  online  (All  times  ET)  at  either  earthsongs.net  or  airos.org 

Thursday:  Warn,  4pm,  10pm 

Friday:  4am 

Saturday:  4pm 

Sunday:  5am,  4pm 

Monday:  5am 

or  Listen  to  Earthsongs  on  KNBA.ORG  with  Windows  Media 
Thursdays:  8pm-9pm  AK  Time  Saturdays:  Noon-lpm  AK  Time 
or  Listen  to  Earthsongs  on  KPFA.ORG  in  RealAudio 
Thursdays:  7pm-8pm  PT 

or  Listen  to  Earthsongs  in  QuickTime  or  RealMediaon  W01B.ORG 
Saturdays:  noon-lpm  MT 


Eric  Martin 

NAPT  Web  Communications  Specialist 

emartin2@unl . edu 

402.472.3287 

To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu 
with  the  subject  heading  subscribe. 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Paul  Pureau,  less  Hansen,  FZLN/MexicoPeace,  Gary  Smith,  lohn  D Berry, 

The  Mapuche  Arauco-Malleco  Coordinating  Committee,  lust  an  Old  Man, 
lanet  Smith,  Earth  Avenger,  Eric  Martin,  Donna  Hastings(aka  Baambi), 
Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee,  Crys  The  Tears/Dreamwalker , Tom  Kunesh, 
Debbie  Sanders,  Barbara  Landis,  Dale  Mitchell,  lohnnie  Rustywire 
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of  the  People" 


in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  in  this  weekly  | 

| newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  http://www.owlstar.com/NANews  | 
+ + 


This  issue  contains  articles  from  ndn-aim,  Triballaw,  Our  Red  Earth 
and  Ironnatives  mail  lists;  newslist:  alt. native;  UUCP  email; 
http : //www . sf bg . com/1 it /feb01/ reviews . html 

http : //www. indianz . com/SmokeSignals/Headlines/showfull . asp?ID=pol/2162001 
IMPORTANT ! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West,  "Set  the  blood  quantum  at 
one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition  of  Indians,  let  intermarriage 
proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and  eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out 
of  existence.  When  that  happens,  the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of 
its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"You  must  understand ....  I am  ordinary.  Painfully  ordinary.  This  isn't 
modesty.  This  is  fact.  Maybe  you're  ordinary,  too.  If  so,  I honor  your 
ordinariness,  your  humanness,  your  spirituality.  I hope  you  will  honor 
mine.  That  ordinariness  is  our  bond,  you  and  I.  We  are  ordinary.  We 
are  human.  The  Creator  made  us  this  way.  Imperfect.  Inadequate. 

Ordinary. " 

"Be  thankful  you  weren't  cursed  with  perfection.  If  you  were  perfect, 
there'd  be  nothing  for  you  to  achieve  with  your  life.  Imperfection  is 
the  source  of  every  action.  This  is  both  our  curse  and  our  blessing  as 
human  beings.  Our  very  imperfections  makes  a holy  life  possible." 

"We're  not  supposed  to  be  perfect.  We're  supposed  to  be  USEFUL." 

Leonard  Peltier,  "Prison  Writings .. .My  Life  Is  My  Sun  Dance" 


Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 


I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  first  article  in  this  issue  speaks  of  the  optimism  of  the  plaintiffs 
in  the  BIA  Trust  Fund  Suit.  The  second  tells  of  the  loss  of  yet  more 
documents  that  might  have  provided  evidence  in  that  lawsuit. 

Two  seemingly  unconnected  news  events  in  the  Canadian  press  caught  my 
eye.  In  the  first,  the  government  is  recommending  Saskatchewan  Natives  take 
up  farming.  In  the  second,  the  same  Canadian  government  is  lamenting  the 
staggering  costs  associated  with  family  farming,  noting  the  hazards  of 
trying  to  survive  as  a farmer. 

Let's  just  take  a second  look  at  the  first  two  paragraphs . . . 

1 Indians  have  a shot  at  winning  the  Trust  Lawsuit...  Ooops!  no  evidence! 

2 Indians  should  take  up  farming...  Farmers  are  losing  their  assets! 

Look,  I admit  I'm  just  a mixed-blood  trying  to  make  it  in  this  plastic 
world;  but  even  I'm  not  so  dumb  I can't  see  a pattern.  The  dominant 
society  still  hasn't  answered  the  "Indian  Question",  but  their  plan  of 
trick  bag  treaties  and  smallpox  infected  blankets  just  hasn't  changed 
that  much. 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

===w=w===  gars@sdf .lonestar.org 

News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue  

- Indian  Trust  Plaintiffs  Optimistic  - History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 

- Indian  Trust  Papers  Ruined  - Rustywire:  Sunset 

- Government  Lawyers  - Poem:  Whispers 


Undermined  Trust  Investigation 

- Archaeologists  Pack  up  Townsend 

- Marcos:  Our  Word  Is  Our  Weapon 

- Two  Old  Enemies 
Warily  Extend  Hands 

- Cherokee  Tribal  History 
Update  Planned 

- Tulalips  Push  for  Tribal  Bank 

- Penobscot  Push  to 
Define  Sovereign  Rights 

- Campbell's  Support  of  Gorton 
Raises  Questions 

- Idaho  Senate:  No  Place  for  Squaw 

- Prison  Retaliation 

- Step  into  the  Nightmare 
--  WHEN  I GET  OUT 

- Native  Prisoner 
--  Email  Ban 

--  Indian  Inmates  Suing  Prisons 


- Poem:  Pablo's  Prayer 
- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 


GIVING  BACK: 


- Sharing  and  Caring 
Important  Indian  Tradition 

- Nava jo-Lakota  Delegation 
Sharing  in  Chiapas 


GIVING  BACK! 


- No  English  Only  in  Indian  Schools 

- TU  Professor  Works  to 
Save  Euchee  Language 

- Upcoming  Events 

- Planning  for  International 
Traditional  Games 

- Native  America  Calling 


RE:  Indian  Trust  Plaintiffs  Optimistic 


Date:  Tue,  6 Feb  2001  07:46:02  -0600 

From:  "lohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate.edu> 

Subj : (FWD)Indian  News  02-06-2001 

Forwarded  by  Dohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate  on  02/06/2001  07:49  AM 

Indian  trust  fund  plaintiffs  optimistic 

BY  Greg  Langlois 

02/05/2001 

PABLO,  Mont.  - Every  year,  tens  of  thousands  of  people  try  to  sign  up  for 
tribal  membership.  The  Cherokees  get  the  most  applications  - about  19,000 
annually.  If  you  can  prove  you're  related  to  one  of  the  people  listed  on  a 
tribal  roll  completed  in  1906,  you  too  can  become  a Cherokee.  "It's  cooler 
now  to  be  an  American  Indian  than  it  was  30  years  ago,"  explained  Mike 
Miller,  a tribal  spokesman. 

A generation  ago,  young  American  Indians  were  under  pressure  to 
assimilate  into  white  society.  Now  the  cultural  winds  have  shifted.  On 
Internet  bulletin  boards,  men  and  women  seek  mates  who  are  "FBI  (full- 
blooded  Indian)  Mohawk"  or  "FBI  Navajo." 

"Years  ago,  when  I was  young,  people  were  ashamed  to  be  Indian,"  said 
Stephen  Small  Salmon,  a part-time  actor  and  full-blood  member  of  the  Pend 
d 'Oreille. 

"Now  you  look  at  some  of  these  people  who  claim  to  be  Indian.  I see 
white  people  dancing  like  Indians.  They  drum  like  Indians.  An  Indian 
person  is  somebody  today." 

Small  Salmon  doesn't  bother  hiding  his  resentment.  The  "new  Indians,"  as 
he  calls  those  who  embrace  their  heritage  later  in  life,  are  able  to  move 
back  and  forth  between  the  white  and  Indian  worlds.  They  didn't  pay  the 
emotional  toll  their  darker  cousins  faced. 

Now  those  same  people  might  be  declared  just  as  "Indian"  as  he  is.  Small 
Salmon  thinks  this  is  unfair. 

"If  I have  one  drop  of  white  blood,"  he  said,  "that  doesn't  make  me 
white.  Right?" 

"RE : Indian  Trust  Papers  Ruined"  

Date:  Fri,  16  Feb  2001  06:00:54  -0800  (PST) 

From:  Paul  Pureau  <paul_pureau@yahoo . com> 

Subj:  Indian  trust  papers  ruined 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups.com> 

Indian  trust  papers  ruined,  letters  indicate 
By  Bill  McAllister 


Denver  Post  Washington  Bureau  Chief 

Feb.  16,  2001  - WASHINGTON  - At  least  one  box  of  documents  that  may  be 
needed  by  investigators  attempting  to  reconstruct  trust  accounts  for 
thousands  of  American  Indians  has  been  destroyed  by  workers  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in  Denver,  according  to  letters  obtained  by  The  Denver  Post. 

The  destruction,  which  violates  court  orders  and  Treasury  Department 
directives,  apparently  occurred  in  October  or  November  1999,  but  it  was 
not  reported  until  this  week,  according  to  the  letters. 

Dennis  Gingold,  a former  Denver  lawyer  who  is  the  lead  attorney  for  the 
Indians,  said  the  destruction  was  the  latest  in  a series  of  incidents  that 
had  prompted  a federal  judge  to  issue  contempt  citations  against  two 
cabinet  secretaries  in  the  Clinton  administration. 

"It's  a serious  problem,"  Gingold  said.  "We're  learning  of  documents 
being  destroyed  every  day." 

The  document  destruction  is  the  latest  twist  in  a massive  four-year 
lawsuit  filed  by  the  Colorado-based  Native  American  Rights  Fund  that 
demands  that  the  government  provide  a full  accounting  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  it  holds  in  trust  accounts  for  more  than  300,000  American  Indians. 
Because  trust  records  have  been  poorly  or  improperly  kept,  the  government 
cannot  reconcile  the  individual  accounts  and  may  owe  the  Indians  as  much 
as  $10  billion,  lawyers  have  said. 

Neither  Gingold  nor  other  lawyers  involved  in  the  case  could  say  what 
the  documents  destroyed  in  Denver  included.  One  government  official,  who 
declined  to  be  named,  said  that  the  Dustice  Department  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  trust  records  were  among  the  documents  destroyed  in  Denver. 

Gingold  said,  however,  that  bank  records  are  crucial  to  the  ongoing 
investigation  because  they  should  include  records  of  any  payments  that  the 
government  has  made  to  the  300,000  Indians  who  have  government  trust 
accounts . 

Carl  M.  Gambs,  senior  vice  president  and  manager  of  the  Denver  Fed, 
declined  to  discuss  the  incident.  He  referred  inquiries  to  the  Dustice 
Department.  Officials  there  also  declined  to  comment. 

In  a letter  dated  Wednesday,  Walter  T.  Eccard  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Public  Debt,  a Treasury  Department  agency,  informed  the  Dustice  Department 
of  the  bureau's  discovery  of  the  destruction  in  Denver.  "Treasury  is  quite 
concerned  about  this  incident,"  Eccard  said,  promising  a detailed 
description  of  what  happened. 

In  Duly  1999,  Treasury  officials  had  warned  all  Federal  Reserve  banks  in 
the  nation  not  to  destroy  any  records  that  may  be  related  to  a massive 
lawsuit  over  the  trust  accounts.  Since  then,  Gingold  and  others  have 
learned  of  records  being  destroyed  at  several  banks. 

Those  discoveries  apparently  have  triggered  a nationwide  audit  at  all 
federal  reserve  banks  to  discover  whether  other  records  also  may  have  been 
lost.  It  was  apparently  this  effort  that  prompted  the  discovery  this  week 
about  the  Denver  destruction. 

Lawyers  for  the  Indians  have  complained  that  continued  destruction  is 
proof  of  the  federal  government's  bad  faith.  By  the  government's  testimony, 
the  accounts  are  so  mismanaged  that  it's  impossible  to  know  their  proper 
balances . 

Government  attorneys  have  maintained  it  will  take  years  to  reconcile  the 
accounts . 

Some  of  them  date  back  as  far  as  1887  when  Congress  passed  a law 
designed  to  make  Indians  financially  independent  by  giving  them  80-  to 
160-acre  tracts  of  lands.  The  government  was  supposed  to  act  as  trustee 
for  monies  raised  from  the  sale  of  oil  and  other  minerals  on  those  lands. 
Copyright  2001  The  Denver  Post.  All  rights  reserved. 


Paul  Pureau 

to  subscribe  to  ndn-aim  send  a blank  mail  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 
ndn-aim  is  now  archived  on  line  at  Http://www. escribe.com/life/ndn-aim/ 

FREE  PELTIER  NOW!  STOP  ETHNIC  CLEANSING  OF  THE  LAKOTA! 

"RE : Government  Lawyers  Undermined  Trust  Investigation"  

Date:  Tue,  13  Feb  2001  07:24:46  -0600 


From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

f ilename="TRUST  INVESTIGATOR" 

Court  official  says  government  lawyers  have  undermined  investigation 
4.29  p.m.  ET  (2145  GMT)  February  13,  2001 
By  Matt  Kelley,  Associated  Press 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - The  court-appointed  official  investigating  record 
keeping  for  billions  of  dollars  of  American  Indians'  money  contends  that 
government  lawyers  have  insulted  him  and  tried  to  thwart  his  inquiry. 

In  a letter  to  the  Dustice  Department  official  in  charge  of  the  Indian 
Trust  Fund  case,  Washington  lawyer  Alan  Balaran  said  Dustice  and  Interior 
Department  lawyers  "have  reportedly  gone  to  great  lengths  to  malign  me 
both  personally  and  professionally." 

Balaran  oversees  and  investigates  problems  with  record  keeping  for  a 
system  of  federal  accounts  holding  proceeds  from  oil  drilling  and  other 
uses  of  Indian  lands.  The  more  than  300,000  Indians  who  have  accounts  are 
suing  the  government,  contending  that  mismanagement  for  more  than  a 
century  cost  them  more  than  $10  billion. 

Balaran  did  not  name  the  government  lawyers  in  the  Dan.  31  letter  to 
Phillip  Brooks,  but  he  said  they  have  questioned  his  ability  to  read, 
compared  his  work  to  that  of  a TV  detective  and  falsely  said  he  had  never 
practiced  law. 

Brooks  told  Balaran  in  a Feb.  2 letter  that  Dustice  Department  officials 
"dispute  your  perception"  that  they  are  trying  to  undermine  the 
investigation . 

The  Dustice  Department  didn't  return  calls  seeking  comment  on  Tuesday. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  held  former  Interior  Secretary  Bruce 
Babbitt  and  former  Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin  in  contempt  of  court  in 
1999  for  problems  in  turning  over  account  records.  Lamberth  appointed 
Balaran  to  act  as  the  court's  supervisor  of  the  government's  attempts  to 
gather  and  preserve  the  account  records. 

Balaran  repeatedly  has  cited  Interior  and  Treasury  for  violating  court 
orders,  including  waiting  for  months  to  notify  Lamberth  about  the 
inadvertent  destruction  of  records  and  keeping  files  in  a trash  heap  on  a 
North  Dakota  reservation.  He  announced  on  Monday  that  he  was  launching  a 
formal  probe  of  the  Interior  Department's  Office  of  Trust  Records,  which 
was  formed  to  handle  the  records  involved  in  the  lawsuit. 

Balaran  also  plans  to  investigate  the  possible  destruction  of  records  by 
officials  at  the  Northern  Cheyenne  reservation  in  Montana.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  officials  have  denied  that  any  records  were  destroyed. 

Balaran  asked  government  lawyers  to  tell  federal  workers  they  are  free 
to  talk  to  him  at  any  time.  He  wrote  that  "at  least  one  employee  described 
a palpable  fear''  of  retaliation  for  "reporting  management's  failure  to 
publish  site-visit  reports  that  described  less  than  ideal  conditions." 

"I  will  not  tolerate  what  I consider  to  be  a transparent  attempt  to 
undermine  the  court's  orders  and  I will  not  accept  the  conduct  of  any 
official  who  creates  an  environment  where  employees  fear  reprisal  simply 
for  contacting  my  office,"  Balaran  wrote. 

In  response.  Brooks  told  Balaran  that  "this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place  to  address  these  matters  in  detail." 

"I  can,  however,  assure  you  that  every  member  of  this  litigation  team 
has  been,  and  remains,  committed  to  assisting  you  in  the  timely  and 
efficient  accomplishment  of  your  responsibilities,"  Brooks  wrote. 
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Archaeologists  pack  up  Townsend  dig 

2001-02-17 

by  Iva  Butler 

of  The  Daily  Times  Staff 

As  archaeologists  pack  up  and  move  off  the  Native  American  dig  site  in 
Townsend,  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA)  has  been  asked  to 
stop  any  and  all  construction  work  until  a protest  from  the  tribes  can 
be  resolved. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  received  a letter  from  lames  Bird,  the  cultural  director  of  the 
Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  asking  the  council  to  intervene. 

They  request  that  the  FHWA  reevaluate  the  site  and  have  the  Keeper  of 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  make  a determination  on  its 
eligibility  as  a historic  site. 

In  seeking  the  council's  intervention.  Bird  stated,  "The  case  appears 
irredeemably  tainted  by  personal  and  political  agenda  to  the  detriment 
of  the  heritage  resources  in  the  project  area." 

Bird  said  the  Tennessee  State  Historic  Preservation  Office  (TNSHPO),  the 
Tennessee  Department  of  Transportation  (TDOT)  and  the  FHWA  "have 
largely  bypassed  the  spirit  of  the  NHPA  (National  Historic  Preservation 
Act)  in  their  attempts  to  push  the  completion  of  the  highway  project  on 
an  accelerated  schedule." 

He  also  stated  that,  thus  far,  33  burials  plus  a mortuary  with  25 
interments  --  for  a total  of  58  burials  --  have  been  found  on  the  site. 

"The  impending  abandonment  of  the  data  recovery  efforts  guarantees  that 
a large  number  of  human  interments  will  remain  unidentified  and  subject 
to  destruction  in  the  road-building  process,"  Bird  said. 

Sundquist  linked 

Bird,  who  is  also  the  tribal  historic  preservation  officer  for  the 
Eastern  Band,  linked  the  effort  to  speed  up  the  project  to  Gov.  Don 
Sundquist . 

"Much  public  controversy  has  arisen  lately  that  notes  Tennessee  Gov. 

Don  Sundquist' s purchase  of  10  acres  of  property  in  the  Townsend  area, 
his  partnership  in  Townsend  area  businesses  and  his  planned  retirement 
to  Townsend  have  increased  the  urgency  of  the  highway  project  completion 
timeline,"  Bird  said.  "These  circumstances  invoke  concern  for  a 
conflict  of  interest." 

He  also  said  people  involved  in  decision-making,  "TNSHPO  and  the  state 
archaeologist,  answer  to  the  governor." 

In  addition  to  Bird,  the  organization  of  United  Southern  and  Eastern 
Tribes  expressed  to  the  advisory  council  "serious  concern  about  FHWA's 
treatment  of  this  significant  historic  property." 

Advisory  council  letter 

Bird's  charges  led  to  the  advisory  council  mailing  a letter  Monday  to 
Mark  Doctor  of  the  Nashville  FHWA  office,  said  Laura  Dean,  program 
analyst  for  the  advisory  council. 

"The  letter  asked  FHWA  to  have  their  applicant  (TDOT)  stop  any  and  all 
work  at  the  site  until  we  can  get  the  situation  resolved,"  Dean  said. 

At  the  second  of  two  consultation  meetings  held  in  Nashville  on  the  dig, 
Don  Klima,  director  of  planning  and  review  for  the  advisory  council, 
"asked  FHWA  to  reevaluate  the  eligibility  of  that  archaeological  site 
for  listing  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,"  Dean  said. 

The  site  already  meets  one  criteria  for  this  designation,  she  added. 

Initially  the  site  was  thought  to  be  of  value  only  for  research,  but 
Bird  disputes  this.  He  said  that  the  FHWA  has  not  sent  the  advisory 
council  any  information  about  the  site  since  the  March  30  consultation 
meeting. 

Rich  archaeological  find 

Bird  said  the  site  is  much  richer  in  archaeology  than  was  first  thought. 

A fortified  village  dating  to  1200  A.D.  that  was  occupied  by  unknown 
Native  Americans  was  discovered,  along  with  pottery  from  the  1600s  and 


1700s,  when  the  Cherokee  had  villages  all  the  way  along  Little  River. 
Former  Cherokee  winter  and  summer  houses  have  been  discovered. 

Pottery  from  300-500  B.C.  has  been  uncovered,  as  well  as  grooved  ax 
heads  from  500  B.C.  to  500  A.D. 

The  oldest  items  are  pit  features  that  date  back  to  2000  B.C. 

In  the  letter  to  Doctor,  the  advisory  council  requested  that  the  Keeper 
of  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  make  a determination  on 
whether  the  site  meets  other  criteria  under  the  preservation  act. 

Bird  said  FHWA  is  depicting  it  as  a burial  site,  but  in  fact  it  is  a 
village  site  with  burials.  He  said  this  could  ultimately  mean  more 
archaeological  work  needs  to  be  done. 

Dean  said,  "FHWA  did  take  another  look  a the  site,  but  they  involved 
the  state  historic  preservation  office  and  did  not  involve  the  tribes. 

"The  site  clearly  has  value  to  the  tribes.  It  is  of  religious  and 
cultural  significance  to  them,  so  they  should  have  been  involved  in  the 
reevaluation,"  she  said. 

However,  the  advisory  council  is  only  an  advisory  group  and  can't  order 
FHWA  to  do  anything. 

"We  don't  have  any  preservation  police,"  Dean  explained.  "We  would 
hope  FHWA  would  respond  favorably  to  our  request  and  take  the  steps  to 
resolve  this  in  an  agreeable  manner." 

Concern  over  security 

Even  though  the  UT  Center  for  Transportation  Research  is  packing  up,  the 
state  wants  them  to  keep  some  people  at  the  site  during  the  day  for 
security  purposes. 

Charles  "Chuck"  Bentz,  head  of  the  transportation  center,  said  the 
archaeologists  will  not  remove  the  black  plastic  that  covers  much  of  the 
excavated  area  at  this  time. 

The  58  grave  sites,  which  the  Cherokee  have  indicated  they  do  not  want 
moved  even  if  the  road  goes  directly  over  them,  are  under  the  plastic 
in  different  areas. 

The  Cherokee  did  not  bury  their  dead  in  graveyards,  but  beside  or  under 
their  homes,  so  the  graves  are  dispersed  between  five  archaeological 
sites . 

An  FHWA  proposal  to  cover  the  graves  with  concrete  pads  is  being 
considered,  but  that  is  yet  to  be  finalized  in  what  is  called  a 
memorandum  of  agreement. 

Bentz  said  artifact  hunters  will  not  be  allowed  on  the  site,  even  when 
the  archaeological  dig  is  completed. 

He  said  he  plans  "to  ask  the  state  for  permission  to  continue 
processing  the  1,000  to  2,000  bags  of  dirt  currently  in  the 
greenhouse. " 

This  would  involve  running  water  through  the  soil  and  screening  it  to 
recover  any  artifacts. 

Carl  "Two-Feathers"  Weathers,  head  of  the  Native  American  Indian 
Movement  (NAIM),  said  he  is  worried  about  the  security  at  the  site. 

"NAIM  will  have  people  stationed  at  designated  places  to  watch  the 
sites  and  call  the  police  if  they  see  any  looting,"  he  said. 

"When  those  trailers  are  gone,  the  artifact  hunters  will  be  diving 
right  in.  They'll  want  a piece  of  history. 

"Our  graves  will  be  left  unprotected,"  he  concluded. 
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Our  Word  Is  Our  Weapon:  Selected  Writings  of  Subcomandante  Marcos 
Edited  by  Duana  Ponce  de  Leo'n.  Seven  Stories  Press,  512  pages, 

$27.95. 

By  Camille  T.  Taiara  <Camille@sfbg.com> 

As  the  clock  struck  midnight  on  Ian.  1,  1994,  3,000  indigenous  men  and 
women  emerged  from  the  highlands  of  Chiapas  in  southern  Mexico  equipped 
with  black  ski  masks,  a smattering  of  arms,  and  fake  guns  made  of  wood. 
Within  hours  they  had  captured  six  large  towns.  The  rebellion,  they 
explained,  was  timed  to  concur  with  the  implementation  of  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  which  signified  a death  sentence  for  the 
natives  of  Chiapas,  whose  lands  contain  vast  reserves  of  oil,  uranium, 
and  exotic  timber.  Their  demands  were  simple:  Nothing  for  us,  everything 
for  everybody. 

Using  a minimum  of  violence  and  exploiting  the  possibilities  for 
unfettered  communication  offered  by  the  World  Wide  Web,  the  Eje'rcito 
Zapatista  Liberacio'n  Nacional  (EZLN)  has  since  provided  an  indispensable 
model  for  the  struggle  against  neoliberal  globalization  that  has 
galvanized  popular  imagination  the  world  round. 

Now,  seven  years  into  the  Zapatista  revolt.  Seven  Stories  Press  has 
released  Our  Word  Is  Our  Weapon,  the  most  comprehensive  collection  of 
writings  by  EZLN  spokesman  Subcomandante  Marcos  to  date. 

A modern-day  Che  Guevara  who  gave  up  the  comfort  of  urban  academic  life 
for  a harsh  existence  among  the  disenfranchised,  poverty-stricken 
indigenous  communities  of  Mexico's  southernmost  state,  Marcos  writes  with 
unhindered  passion,  poetic  lyricism,  and  a refreshing  dose  of  humor.  In 
the  opening  chapter  of  Our  Word  he  provides  intimate  character 
descriptions  of  a dozen  comrades-in-arms  - Tzotzil,  Tzeltal,  and  Choi 
women  commanders,  soldiers,  and  nurses  who  led  the  EZLN's  midnight 
offensive  - and  the  road  that  led  them  to  rebellion.  What  follows  is  a 
hundred  chapters'  worth  of  incisive  socioeconomic  analyses  of  Mexico  and 
its  subservient  status  vis-a'-vis  its  northern  neighbor;  communique's  to 
the  federal  government  and  the  press;  speeches;  philosophical  entreaties; 
letters  to  the  likes  of  Leonard  Peltier,  Mumia  Abu-Damal,  and  Eduardo 
Galeano;  age-old  regional  fables  rife  with  symbolism;  and  humorous, 
personal  accounts  of  daily  life  as  a Zapatista. 

In  keeping  with  the  Zapatista  struggle.  Our  Word  Is  Our  Weapon  is  the 
end  result  of  a five-year-long  collective  effort  among  half  a dozen 
contributors  and  countless  activists.  Seven  Stories  Press's  Greg  Ruggiero 
and  editor  Duana  Ponce  de  Leo'n  took  meticulous  care  in  ensuring  a loyal 
translation  of  Marcos's  writings,  even  traveling  to  Chiapas  on  two 
separate  occasions.  The  work  includes  comprehensive  footnotes  explaining 
historical  references  in  the  texts,  as  well  as  a detailed  timeline  of 
events,  forewords  by  de  Leo'n  and  renowned  Portuguese  writer  Dose' 

Saramago  (winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1998),  and  an 
afterword  by  media  activist  and  reporter  Ana  Carrigan,  in  which  she 
provides  a historical  analysis  of  the  EZLN. 

The  end  result  is  a book  that  is  as  useful  for  novices  to  the  Zapatista 
struggle  as  it  is  for  those  who  have  followed  the  EZLN's  every  move  with 
care  ever  since  the  Zapatistas  first  began  covering  their  faces  in  order 
to  be  seen. 

Our  Word  has  earned  the  highest  of  accolades  from  such  renowned  social 
critics,  writers,  and  historians  as  Howard  Zinn,  Alice  Walker,  Mike  Davis, 
Eduardo  Galeano,  Zack  de  la  Rocha,  Kurt  Vonnegut,  and  Marti'n  Espada.  And 
indeed.  Our  Word  Is  Our  Weapon  is  a literary  masterpiece  that  provides  an 
invaluable  lens  into  the  Zapatista  cosmos  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
minds  of  our  time. 
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Two  old  enemies  warily  extend  hands  across  the  60th  parallel 
Dene,  Inuit  pledge  friendship,  even  as  First  Nations  seek  expanded 
rights  in  Nunavut. 

February  9,  2001 
1ANE  GEORGE 
Nunatsiaq  News 

IQALUIT  - Inuit  and  Dene  have  agreed  to  talk. 

It's  a simple  understanding,  but  one  that  means  very  different  things  to 
the  parties  involved. 

On  Ian.  23,  Inuit  and  the  Dene  leaders  of  bands  from  northern  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan  issued  a communique'  saying  they  would  "work  together  in  a 
spirit  of  friendship  and  cooperation." 

In  this  short  release,  the  Sayisi  Dene  of  Manitoba  and  the  Northlands 
First  Nation  of  Saskatchewan,  along  with  Nunavut  Tunngavik  Inc.  and  the 
Kivalliq  Inuit  Association,  agreed  to  work  towards  the  signing  of  a 
"treaty  of  friendship  and  co-operation." 

The  groups  agreed  to  meet  again  in  three  months. 

But  Inuit  are  still  uneasy  over  how  to  deal  with  the  nations'  joint 
claim  to  lands  in  Nunavut. 

"They're  looking  at  a big  pie,"  said  NTI  president  Paul  Quassa  about  the 
Dene  interest  in  Nunavut. 

Quassa  said  the  Dene  are  probably  eyeing  more  than  hunting  rights  in 
Nunavut.  The  Nunavut  land  claim's  agreement's  articles  40  and  41  already 
affirm  reciprocal  hunting  and  fishing  rights  for  Dene  and  Inuit  on  each 
other's  lands. 

In  fact,  Quassa  suspects  the  Dene  are  lobbying  the  federal  government  to 
have  some  part  of  Nunavummiut ' s selected  lands. 

But  Quassa  said  NTI  won't  budge  on  its  constitutionally  guaranteed  land 
rights . 

"If  they  [the  Dene]  want  something,  they'll  have  to  give  us  the  same 
thing,"  Quassa  said. 

The  Dene  traditionally  hunted,  trapped  and  fished  in  the  lands  just 
below  the  tree  line,  which  are  now  in  Nunavut.  Likewise,  the  Inuit  who  now 
live  in  the  communities  of  Arviat  and  Rankin  Inlet  often  ventured  into 
Manitoba . 

No  one  is  denying  the  traditional  joint-use  of  the  land  in  question  by 
both  Inuit  and  Dene,  although  the  Dene  place  more  emphasis  on  it. 

According  to  Ila  Bussidor,  chief  of  the  Sayisi  Dene,  everyone  needs  to 
remember  that  the  existing  political  borders  were  imposed  on  native 
peoples . 

"For  hundred  of  years  our  people  respected  each  other  because  it  was 
known  the  land  was  part  of  the  people,"  Bussidor  said.  "It  didn't  belong 
to  anyone,  but  was  created  by  God  for  the  use  of  the  Dene  and  Inuit  in 
general . " 

Bussidor  said  Dene  want  to  work  "nation  to  nation"  with  Inuit,  drawing 
on  their  compassion  and  sense  of  kinship  as  native  peoples,  perhaps,  to 
gain  what  the  federal  government  isn't  willing  to  give. 

The  Sayisi  Dene,  in  particular,  have  had  a rough  deal.  Relocated  in  the 
1950s  to  Churchill,  Man.,  around  a third  of  the  band  died  due  to  wretched 
conditions . 

They  returned  25  years  ago  to  Tadoule  Lake,  but  there,  unemployment  and 
social  problems  hound  the  650  or  so  remaining  band  members. 

A treaty  with  the  federal  government  defines  the  Dene's  aboriginal  land 
rights  in  Manitoba.  Treaty  8 was  signed  in  the  late  1800s,  and 
extinguished  their  claim  to  lands  south  of  60. 

In  1993  the  Dene  lost  a bid  to  have  their  rights  included  in  the  Nunavut 
land  claims  agreement.  They  then  filed  at  least  two  court  cases  against 
the  federal  government 

These  outstanding  legal  challenges  have  been  thrown  into  what's  called 
case  management,  a kind  of  mediation,  which  is  supposed  to  reconcile  the 
two  parties.  It  involves  only  the  federal  government  and  the  Dene. 


And  due  to  their  strict  confidentiality  agreement,  Inuit  and  officials 
from  Nunavut  and  Manitoba  are  in  the  dark  as  to  what  exactly  is  on  the 
table. 

With  negotiations  cloaked  in  secrecy,  everyone  is  left  wondering  what 
more  the  Dene  could  want  - perhaps  land,  or  maybe  a cut  in  a future 
mineral-development  projects. 

Manitoba's  minister  of  native  affairs,  Eric  Robinson,  who  is  also  the 
MLA  for  Churchill,  still  views  the  move  towards  more  official  dialogue 
between  Dene  and  Inuit  as  a positive  step. 

Good  relations  between  the  two  groups  could  be  essential  for  achieving 
some  of  the  goals  set  by  both  Nunavut  and  Manitoba,  which  include  closer 
economic  links  and,  eventually,  the  construction  of  a power  grid  and  road 
that  would  necessarily  pass  through  Dene  land. 

The  KIA  has  a good  deal  of  interest  in  learning  more  about  what  the 
Dene's  intentions  in  the  Kivalliq  are.  An  open  dialogue,  said  KIA  president 
Paul  Kaludjak,  won't  hurt. 

"We  told  them  the  door  is  not  shut,  the  door  is  open,"  Kaludjak  said. 
Copyright  c.  2001  Nunatsiaq  News. 
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Tribal  history  update  planned 

The  Cherokees  want  to  showcase  aspects  of  their  history  after  the 
"Trail  of  Tears." 

By  ROB  MARTINDALE 
Tulsa  World 
2/14/01 

TAHLEQUAH  --  Cherokee  scholars  came  to  their  tribal  nation's  capital 
Tuesday  to  help  start  the  planning  process  for  a permanent  exhibit  to 
highlight  the  tribe's  history  since  the  1830s  "Trail  of  Tears." 

"The  post-Trail  of  Tears  era  is  a phenomenal  story  of  achievement, 
suppression  and  rebuilding,"  said  Cherokee  historian  Rennard  Strickland, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 

When  the  Cherokees  arrived  in  Indian  Territory  in  1838-39  at  the  end  of 
the  Trail  of  Tears  they  had  suffered  from  losing  at  least  a third  of  their 
population  and  all  of  their  possessions,  Strickland  said. 

Although  strangers  in  their  new  country,  the  tribe  within  only  15  years 
had  moved  into  what  historians  called  "The  Golden  Age  of  the  Cherokees." 

The  Cherokees,  Strickland  noted,  constructed  the  male  and  female 
seminary,  the  first  collegiate-level  institution  by  any  Indian  tribe,  and 
moved  into  a sound  agriculture-based  economy. 

These  and  other  stories,  plus  the  names  of  Cherokee  leaders  and  those 
tribal  members  who  gained  national  reputations,  could  be  made  a part  of 
the  permanent  exhibit. 

"It's  not  just  for  the  Cherokee  Nation.  It  is  for  all  of  Oklahoma,"  said 
Rayna  Green,  Native  American  Indian  Studies  director  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  who  came  from  Washington. 

Green  designed  a Trail  of  Tears  exhibit  for  the  Smithsonian.  She  has 
done  extensive  research  on  what  Cherokee  artifacts  are  available  through 
the  Smithsonian,  other  museums  and  in  private  collections. 

The  exhibit  is  being  planned  by  the  Cherokee  National  Historical  Society 
through  the  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  which  is  independent  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation . 

The  After  the  Trail  exhibit  is  being  sponsored  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities. 

Duane  King,  a Cherokee  language  expert  and  director  of  the  Southwest 
Museum  in  Los  Angeles,  said  the  eastern  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina  have  a 
post-Trail  of  Tears  exhibit  which  has  developed  into  an  annual  tourist 
attraction . 

King  has  served  as  curator  at  the  Cherokee  Museum  in  North  Carolina  as 


well  as  the  Cherokee  Heritage  Center. 

Officials  at  the  Cherokee  Heritage  Center  said  they  hope  to  open  their 
exhibit  on  May  12. 

In  the  1830s,  Cherokees  and  other  members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
were  forced  at  Army  gunpoint  across  the  Trail  of  Tears  from  their 
homelands  in  the  Southeast  to  what  is  now  Oklahoma. 

In  the  Golden  Age,  Strickland  noted,  the  Cherokees  were  pulled  into  the 
Civil  War,  and  in  1898  the  federal  government  thought  it  had  closed  down 
the  Cherokee  Nation. 

The  tribal  lands  were  put  up  for  allotment  in  the  early  1900s  and  the 
president  appointed  the  chief  of  the  Cherokees  from  1906  until  1970,  the 
author  and-  or  editor  of  35  books  said. 

"The  tribe  in  many  respects  goes  underground,  but  re-creates  itself, 
literally.  As  you  know,  the  Phoenix  is  the  symbol  for  the  Cherokees.  It 
was  the  title  of  their  original  newspaper." 

The  tribe  kept  re-creating  itself,  Strickland  said,  "until  this  time 
when  you  have  an  immensely  successful  tribe  that  is  providing  social 
services,  its  own  leadership,  a new  kind  of  education." 
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The  first  Native  American  bank  in  Washington  state  could  take  shape  in 
the  Snohomish  County  city  of  Marysville,  where  the  Tulalip  Tribes  have 
solicited  proposals  for  starting  a tribal  bank. 

The  Tulalips  have  received  a written  response  and  fielded  several 
inquiries  since  issuing  a request  for  proposals  late  last  year,  said  Dohn 
McCoy,  executive  director  of  governmental  affairs  for  the  tribes.  Tribal 
officials  are  still  accepting  proposals. 

"We've  seen  other  tribes  do  it,"  McCoy  said  of  a tribal  bank.  "We're 
interested  in  it." 

The  Tulalip  initiative  comes  as  Northwest  tribes,  long  frustrated  by  the 
difficulty  in  getting  loans  on  the  reservation,  are  talking  more  and  more 
about  starting  their  own  banks,  tribal  economic  development  officials  say. 

Native  American  banks  would  be  more  familiar  with  tribal  sovereignty  and 
might  be  more  willing  to  loan  money  to  individuals  and  businesses  on 
reservations,  they  say. 

The  notion  of  starting  tribal  banks  is  also  gaining  favor  on 
reservations  where  casinos  and  other  successful  businesses  are  generating 
new  wealth  for  tribal  enterprises  and  members.  A tribe  with  its  own  bank 
might  be  able  to  finance  its  own  projects  and  use  the  bank  to  invest 
elsewhere . 

"The  tribes  that  are  more  successful,  with  more  resources  and  revenues  - 
I'm  sure  they  are  looking  for  ways  to  invest  their  resources,"  said  Ralph 
Honhongva,  regional  vice  president  of  the  Northwest  Native  American 
Business  Development  Center  in  Seattle. 

Still,  tribes  that  are  making  a lot  of  money  from  casinos  and  other 
business  ventures  represent  a minority  of  Washington  tribes.  On  rural 
reservations,  far  from  major  cities  and  highways,  tribes  often  struggle 
with  high  jobless  rates,  little  business  activity  and  decrepit 
infrastructure. 

"There  are  tribes  that  still  have  a significant  way  to  go  - a long 
ride,"  said  Mark  Ufkes,  executive  director  of  the  Affiliated  Tribes  of 
Northwest  Indians  Economic  Development  Corp.,  based  in  Shoreline.  "There 
is  still  a considerable  lack  of  economic  opportunity  in  many  of  the 


tribal  communities." 

The  Tulalips  are  particularly  entrepreneurial  and  are  blessed  by 
their  location  three  miles  north  of  Everett,  with  its  easy  access  to 
Interstate  5. 

The  tribes  have  a casino  and  are  developing  Quil  Ceda  Village,  a 
business  park  just  west  of  Interstate  5 between  88th  and  116th  streets 
northeast,  near  Marysville.  Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc.  of  Bentonville,  Ark., 
and  Home  Depot  of  Atlanta  have  leased  sites  in  the  business  park. 

The  Tulalips  started  thinking  about  forming  a tribal  bank  because  of  the 
revenues  the  tribe  is  getting  from  its  existing  business  ventures,  along 
with  the  prospect  of  additional  revenues  from  the  development  of  its  2, 
000-acre  business  park. 

"We're  always  exploring  ways  to  get  the  best  return  for  our  investment," 
said  McCoy,  the  tribes'  executive  director  of  governmental  affairs.  "It's 
all  part  of  self  government." 

The  Tulalips  asked  the  banking  industry  to  propose  ways  of  establishing 
a tribal  bank,  leaving  open  such  questions  as  who  would  be  the  majority 
owner,  who  would  provide  the  start-up  capital  and  what  kind  of  services 
the  bank  would  offer. 

Capital  requirements  for  new  banks  are  established  by  the  federal 
government  and  expressed  in  ratios  of  assets  to  capital,  said  Mike  Abe,  a 
program  manager  with  the  state  Department  of  Financial  Institutions.  A new 
bank  in  its  first  three  years  must  have  capital  that  represents  at  least  8 
percent  of  its  assets. 

The  department  does  not  have  a minimum  capital  requirement  as  expressed 
by  a dollar  amount,  although  the  agency  would  be  less  likely  to  issue  a 
charter  for  a bank  with  less  than  $3  million  in  start-up  capital,  Abe  said. 

Tribes  and  tribal  organizations  have  ventured  into  lending  in  recent 
years,  but  no  tribe  has  gone  so  far  as  to  establish  its  own  tribal  bank, 
economic  development  officials  say. 

The  Tulalips  since  the  late  1980s  have  accumulated  nearly  5 percent  of 
the  stock  in  First  Heritage  Bank,  a Snohomish-based  bank  with  five 
branches,  including  one  in  Marysville.  The  bank  does  business  with  the 
tribe  and  its  members. 

The  Puyallup  Tribe  is  one  of  11  tribes  nationwide  that  have  promised  to 
invest  at  least  $1  million  in  the  Native  American  National  Bank,  a 
proposed  wholesale  bank  that  would  loan  money  to  tribal  governments  and 
enterprises . 

At  least  two  Eastern  Washington  tribes  have  started  credit  unions  - the 
Yakama  Nation  in  Toppenish  and  the  Colville  Confederated  Tribes  in 
Nespelem. 

The  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Northwest  Indians,  with  offices  in  Portland  and 
Shoreline,  is  setting  up  a revolving  loan  fund  that  would  loan  money  for 
economic  development  projects  to  smaller  tribes  that  are  trying  to  develop 
tribal  enterprises. 

The  fund  now  has  about  $500,000,  mostly  because  of  a grant  from  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Officials  with  the  affiliated  tribes  are  also  talking  to  other  prospective 
investors . 

Even  though  the  agency  has  yet  to  write  a check,  the  affiliated  tribes 
already  has  $700,000  in  loan  applications  from  Northwest  tribes.  "There  is 
a significant  need  for  capital  in  Indian  Country,"  said  Ufkes,  executive 
director  of  the  agency's  economic  development  corporation. 

Reach  George  Erb  at  206-447-8505  ext.  116  or  gerb@biz journals . com . 
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Tribes'  push  to  define  sovereign  rights  comes  to  head 
By  PETER  POCHNA,  Portland  Press  Herald  Writer 

The  Penobscot  Indians  had  their  first  contact  with  Europeans  in  1604, 
when  French  explorer  Samuel  de  Champlain  is  said  to  have  visited  their 
lands  along  the  Penobscot  River.  The  Indians  and  the  people  who  settled 
the  land  that  became  Maine  have  had  trouble  getting  along  ever  since. 

The  1700s  were  marked  by  wars  that  pitted  the  Indians  and  the  settlers 
against  each  other.  In  the  1800s,  cholera  contracted  from  settlers 
decimated  the  tribe's  population. 

This  centuries-old  clash  of  cultures  continues  in  2001.  A legal  battle 
now  under  way  in  state  and  federal  court  that  pits  Maine's  Indian  tribes 
against  the  state  and  some  paper  companies  could  establish  critical 
precedents  for  the  rights  of  the  tribes  to  govern  themselves. 

The  case  has  wide-ranging  ramifications  not  only  for  the  tribes,  but  for 
many  towns  and  businesses  in  central  and  northern  Maine. 

At  stake  are  such  matters  as  the  cleanliness  of  the  Penobscot  River, 
Maine's  second  largest  river,  as  well  as  rights  of  businesses  and  towns  to 
have  a say  in  how  their  water  discharges  are  regulated. 

The  importance  of  the  legal  clash  was  apparent  this  week  when  about  200 
people,  mostly  tribal  members,  attended  a Maine  Supreme  Court  hearing  on 
the  matter  in  Portland. 

"What  we  are  really  fighting  for  is  to  maintain  our  culture,"  said  Dohn 
Banks,  the  director  of  natural  resources  for  the  Penobscots.  "For  years 
the  state  has  not  given  us  the  respect  we  deserve." 

The  paper  companies,  and  the  30  or  so  businesses  and  towns  with  which 
they  are  aligned,  say  they  are  fighting  for  something  important  as  well. 

"We  do  not  want  them  to  be  able  to  adopt  regulations  that  affect  us 
without  our  participation,"  said  Matthew  Manahan,  an  attorney  with  Pierce 
Atwood  in  Portland  who  represents  the  coalition  of  businesses  and  towns. 
"This  is  a pretty  fundamental  tenet  of  our  democracy." 

The  conflict  has  gained  the  attention  of  tribes  from  around  the  country. 
The  National  Congress  of  Native  Americans  has  adopted  a resolution  in 
support  of  the  Maine  tribes. 

"We  are  supporting  our  brothers  who  have  been  subjected  to  this  kind  of 
bad  treatment  by  the  state,  the  paper  companies  and  the  courts,"  said  Alma 
Ransom,  one  of  three  chiefs  of  the  Mohawk  Nation  of  New  York  and  a vice 
president  of  the  congress. 

While  the  case  has  national  attention,  the  conflict  comes  down  to  issues 
that  are  unique  to  Maine.  The  state  has  a relationship  with  its  tribes 
unlike  any  other  state  in  the  union.  The  relationship  historically  has 
left  Maine  tribes  with  fewer  sovereign  rights  than  tribes  in  other  states. 
The  tribes  hope  that  with  this  case  they  can  regain  rights  of  self- 
government  that  they  say  should  never  have  been  taken  away  from  them. 

On  one  side  of  the  legal  battle  is  the  state  of  Maine  and  three  paper 
companies  - Great  Northern  Paper  Inc.,  Georgia  Pacific  Corp.  and  Champion 
International  Corp.  Aligned  with  the  paper  companies,  though  not  named  in 
the  lawsuit,  are  23  municipalities,  such  as  Brewer,  Orono  and  Millinocket, 
that  have  water  discharges  in  or  near  Indian  territories. 

On  the  other  side  are  Maine's  four  tribes  the  Penobscots,  the 
Passamaquoddies,  the  Micmacs  and  the  Maliseets.  The  Micmacs  and  the 
Maliseets  are  not  named  in  the  legal  action,  but  are  actively  supporting 
the  other  two  tribes. 

The  four  tribes  together  have  about  4,500  members  in  Maine.  Their 
territory  covers  more  than  200,000  acres. 

The  matter  before  the  state  Supreme  Court  is  whether  the  tribes  are 
subject  to  Maine's  Freedom  of  Access  Act.  The  case  stems  from  a broader 
dispute  over  the  regulation  of  water  quality  near  tribal  lands. 

The  state  wants  to  take  over  all  water-quality  regulations  within  its 
bounds  from  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  a move  the  paper 
companies  welcome  to  reduce  red  tape.  The  tribes,  which  say  that  the  paper 
companies  have  too  much  influence  with  state  officials,  want  the  EPA  to 
continue  supervising  waters  near  reservations.  The  EPA  is  considering  the 
matter . 

The  areas  in  question  include  Passamaquoddy  land  on  the  coast  near 
Eastport  and  Penobscot  land  along  the  Penobscot  River  near  Orono.  As  part 


of  the  dispute,  the  paper  companies  asked  the  tribes  in  May  to  turn  over 
tribal  documents  regarding  water  regulation,  citing  the  Freedom  of  Access 
Act . 

State  Superior  Court  Justice  Robert  Crowley  in  September  ordered  the 
tribes  to  turn  over  the  documents.  They  refused.  They  claim  Crowley's 
ruling  undermines  their  status  as  sovereign  nations. 

Crowley  subsequently  cited  three  tribal  leaders  for  contempt  of  court 
and  ordered  them  to  jail.  The  tribes  held  off  turning  over  the  documents 
and  going  to  jail  by  appealing  Crowley's  decision  to  the  Maine  Supreme 
Court . 

At  the  core  of  the  dispute  is  the  Maine  Indian  Land  Claims  Settlement  of 
1980.  This  act  defines  the  relationship  between  the  state  and  the  tribes. 
Attorneys  for  both  sides  say  that  in  some  areas  the  settlement  is  vague. 

The  way  the  courts  resolve  the  current  dispute  could  go  a long  way  toward 
resolving  the  lack  of  clarity  and  determining  how  much  governmental 
authority  the  tribes  possess. 

"We  were  hopeful  in  1980  that  the  settlement  would  promote  a more 
cooperative  relationship,"  said  Mark  Chavaree,  a member  of  the  Penobscot 
tribe  and  the  tribe's  staff  attorney.  "Unfortunately  it  has  been  more 
confrontational . " 

The  settlement  itself  emerged  from  a confrontation  that  festered  for 
nearly  a decade.  In  1972,  the  tribes  filed  a lawsuit  against  the  state 
claiming  that  the  state  owed  them  12.5  million  acres  of  land  and  a billion 
dollars  in  trespassing  fees  because  settlers  had  swindled  the  tribes  out 
of  their  land  in  the  1700s. 

The  settlement  act  - approved  by  Congress  - resolved  the  matter  by 
giving  the  tribes  $54.5  million  to  buy  land,  as  well  as  $27  million  for  a 

trust  fund.  It  also  set  forth  when  the  tribes  are  subject  to  state 

regulations,  and  when  they  can  act  like  an  independent  nation. 

While  some  states  - like  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  - treat  tribes  primarily 

as  though  they  are  independent  nations,  the  tribes  in  Maine  have 
historically  been  regulated  by  the  state. 

The  land  claims  settlement  determined  that  the  tribes  are  still  subject 
to  state  laws,  except  in  regard  to  internal  matters  such  as  tribal 
elections,  finances  and  child  welfare. 

The  current  legal  conflict  essentially  hinges  on  the  definition  of 
"internal  tribal  matters."  The  land  claims  settlement  doesn't  define  the 
phrase . 

The  tribes  claim  that  the  documents  the  paper  companies  requested  amount 
to  an  internal  tribal  matter,  because  they  are  related  to  regulation  of 
the  Penobscot  River. 

"The  health  of  that  river  affects  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  people," 
said  Banks.  "That's  an  internal  tribal  matter." 

But  the  paper  companies  and  municipalities  say  that  how  the  river  is 
regulated  affects  them,  and  is  therefore  not  an  internal  matter. 

They  fear  that  if  EPA  retains  authority  over  the  tribes'  waters,  it  will 
give  more  regulatory  authority  to  the  tribes.  Their  concern  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  EPA  has  granted  authority  to  18  tribes  around  the 
country  to  regulate  waters  near  their  lands. 

The  tribes  could  enact  tougher  water  quality  standards  than  either  the 
EPA  or  the  state.  That  could  cost  the  towns  and  businesses  a lot  of  money. 

In  a case  in  New  Mexico  in  1996,  the  City  of  Albuquerque  sued  to  get  out 
from  under  water  regulations  a local  tribe  enacted.  The  city  claimed  the 
regulations  would  require  a $250  million  upgrade  to  the  city's  water 
discharge  system.  The  city  lost  the  case,  and  had  to  make  the  improvements. 

"I  think  the  (Land  Claims  Settlement)  is  quite  clear  on  this,"  said 
Manahan.  "This  is  not  an  internal  matter." 

As  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  the  critical  issue  is  maintaining  the 
historical  relationship  between  Maine  and  the  tribes.  As  William  Stokes, 
an  assistant  attorney  general  for  the  state,  said,  that  comes  down  to 
ensuring  that  "every  citizen  in  the  state  is  subject  to  the  same  set  of 
laws . " 

The  conflict  will  be  decided  in  the  next  few  months  on  three  different 
levels . 

The  state  Supreme  Court  will  issue  its  decision  on  whether  Justice 


Crowley  was  correct  in  ordering  the  tribes  to  turn  over  documents  related 
to  water  regulation.  A federal  appeals  court  will  rule  on  whether  the 
state  court  even  has  jurisdiction  over  the  conflict,  and  if  it  should  be 
sent  over  to  federal  court. 

And  the  EPA  will  decide  whether  to  turn  over  regulation  of  water  quality 
on  Indian  lands  to  the  state.  The  EPA  on  Ian.  12  determined  that  the  state 
had  authority  over  water  regulation  everywhere  else  in  the  state.  It  held 
off  on  the  matter  of  Indian  lands. 

The  tribes  anxiously  await  the  decisions. 

"If  the  Freedom  of  Access  law  applies  to  us,  it  takes  away  part  of  our 
culture,"  said  Richard  Doyle,  tribal  governor  of  the  Passamaquoddy . "They 
are  trying  to  put  us  in  a great  melting  pot  that  we  have  resisted  for 
centuries  because  our  culture  is  unique.  We  have  a right  to  exist  in  our 
cultural  ways." 

Staff  Writer  Peter  Pochna  can  be  contacted  at  791-6329 

or  at  ppochna@pressherald.com 
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Campbell's  support  of  Gorton  raises  questions 
FEBRUARY  16,  2001 

In  a move  which  has  many  in  Indian  Country  wondering  where  Ben  Nighthorse 
Campbell's  priorities  lie,  the  only  Native  American  in  the  Senate  has 
endorsed  a letter  urging  President  George  W.  Bush  to  nominate  Slade  Gorton 
for  a federal  judgeship. 

Already  under  fire  for  defending  fellow  Coloradan  and  controversial 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  --  whom  a majority  of  Native  Americans  in  a 
recent  survey  said  would  be  "harmful"  to  tribes  --  Campbell  was  one  of  48 
Republican  Senators  who  signed  a February  1 letter  in  support  of  the 
defeated  former  Washington  Senator.  But  its  the  one  GOP  member  who  didn't 
sign  it,  as  well  as  his  explanation  for  not  doing  so,  which  has  many 
worried . 

According  to  his  spokesperson.  Senator  John  McCain  (R-Ariz)  declined  to 
sign  the  letter  because  he  disagrees  with  Gorton  on  a number  of  issues 
affecting  tribes.  Representing  a state  which  includes  most  of  the  Navajo 
Nation  and  a number  other  tribes,  McCain  has  been  considered  a friend  to 
Indian  Country. 

Gorton,  on  the  other  hand,  has  long  been  viewed  as  a foe.  During  his 
tenure  in  the  Senate,  Gorton  introduced  bills  which  would  have  abrogated 
tribal  sovereign  immunity,  changed  trust  land  acquisition  processes  in 
order  to  benefit  non-Indians,  and  forced  tribes  to  collect  state  tax  from 
non-Indian  customers  of  Indian  businesses. 

Now  seemingly  placed  in  the  middle  is  Campbell.  Up  for  re-election  in 
2003,  the  two-term  Senator  has  a long  record  of  lobbying  on  behalf  of 
tribes  in  his  state  and  elsewhere.  And  unlike  Gorton,  most  of  Campbell's 
bills  are  successfully  enacted  into  law. 

Gorton  has  slipped  out  of  the  spotlight  since  losing  the  race  to 
freshman  Senator  Maria  Cantwell  (D-Wash)  last  November  by  only  2,229  votes. 
He  was  rumored  to  be  in  consideration  for  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
position  as  well  as  a top  spot  in  the  Department  of  Justice  but  was  passed 
over  by  the  Bush  administration. 

Now,  as  Ron  Allen,  Chairman  of  the  Jamestown  S'Klallam  Tribe  of 
Washington  puts  it,  he's  looking  for  "a  place  to  land."  Allen  was  one  of 
several  tribal  leaders  who  launched  an  unprecedented  million-dollar  media 
and  public  relations  campaign  against  Gorton  last  fall. 

"Slade  Gorton  is  a politician  first  and  foremost,"  said  Allen.  "There's 


no  question  his  careen  is  alive  and  well.  He's  not  done." 

Its  where  he  ends  up,  though,  which  could  be  troubling  to  tribes.  His 
fellow  Republicans,  itchy  for  a conservative  to  sit  on  the  bench,  are 
asking  Bush  to  nominate  him  to  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

With  three  vacancies,  the  9th  Circuit  hears  a number  of  cases  involving 
tribes.  Gorton  isn't  all  that  unfamiliar  with  the  court  either  and  as 
Washington's  Attorney  General  in  the  1970s,  he  fought  tribes  in  his  state 
all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  an  historic  treaty  rights  case. 

He  ended  up  losing  the  case  but  might  be  able  to  have  a say  in  it  soon 
enough.  Seeking  to  protect  their  treaty  rights,  Washington's  tribes  have 
filed  suit  against  the  state  and  although  the  case  is  only  at  the  federal 
district  court  level,  it  could  up  before  Gorton. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  also  has  three  vacancies  and 
hears  cases  involving  tribes.  The  court  recently  threw  out  an  appeal 
challenging  Sandia  Pueblo's  claim  to  the  Sandia  Mountains  in  New  Mexico. 

Bush  spokesman  Ari  Fleischer  declined  to  comment  on  a possible  judgeship 
for  Gorton. 
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Idaho  Senate  says  no  place  for  'squaw'  in  place  names 

Measure  to  help  fight  state's  racist  image  wins  near-unanimous  OK 

Betsy  Z.  Russell 

Spokesman -Review 

February  13,  2001 

BOISE  --  State  senators  cast  a resounding  vote  Monday  in  favor  of  doing 
away  with  the  derogatory  word  "squaw"  in  Idaho  place  names.  There  was  only 
one  dissenter. 

All  of  North  Idaho's  senators  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  which 
starts  a process  to  identify  places  that  should  be  renamed.  The  renaming 
is  to  be  done  by  the  state  Historical  Society,  which  already  has  a policy 
that  place  names  shouldn't  be  degrading  to  any  race,  ethnic  group,  gender 
or  religion. 

"I  think  it's  worthy  of  our  best  efforts,"  said  Sen.  Ralph  "Moon" 

Wheeler,  R-American  Falls,  who  sponsored  the  resolution  in  the  Senate. 
"Idaho  has  a reputation  of  being  racist.  This  is  one  of  the  few  actions  we 
can  take  that  would  speak  volumes  in  terms  of  how  we  feel  about  other 
people  and  other  cultures." 

Sen.  Stan  Hawkins,  R-Ucon,  who  cast  the  dissenting  vote,  said  he  worries 
about  costs  to  change  signs,  maps  and  legal  descriptions. 

Said  Wheeler,  "Well,  after  hunting  season,  most  of  those  signs  need 
replacing  anyway,  so  that  shouldn't  be  a problem." 

More  than  90  places  in  Idaho  have  the  word  in  their  names,  Wheeler  said. 
Sen.  John  Goedde,  R-Coeur  d'Alene,  said,  "I  have  a problem  from  the 
private-enterprise  side  --  businesses  that  are  related  to  place  names, 
such  as  Squaw  Bay  Resort.  ...  Is  the  (Indian)  tribe  willing  to  step 
forward  and  compensate  them?" 

Wheeler  said  he  thinks  that  might  be  a possibility  if  businesses  are 
adversely  affected.  However,  the  legislation  doesn't  change  private 
businesses'  names. 

Wheeler  told  Goedde,  "I'm  confident  that  the  renaming  of  that  bay  could 
provide  a name  that  will  be  much  more  suitable  to  that  beautiful  north 


country  of  yours . " 

The  proposal  to  make  the  change  came  from  all  five  of  the  state's 
recognized  Indian  tribes,  led  by  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe. 

Chairman  Ernie  Stensgar,  in  a news  release  announcing  the  start  of  the 
tribes'  push  for  the  change,  said:  "The  image  of  Idaho  as  a haven  for 
racists  is  unfortunate.  The  state  deserves  better.  This  is  an  opportunity 
to  help  change  that  image,  along  with  these  vulgar  and  insulting  place 
names.  All  women,  Indian  and  non-Indian,  are  diminished  by  these  names.  In 
fact,  all  Idahoans  are  diminished." 

The  idea  won  the  unanimous  support  of  the  state's  Indian  Affairs  Council, 
which  Wheeler  heads  and  which  includes  representatives  of  the  state  and 
the  tribes. 

Wheeler  said  there  is  some  debate  about  the  origin  of  the  word,  which 
some  contend  comes  from  a word  crudely  referring  to  female  genitalia,  and 
others  define  variously  as  Indian  woman,  wife  or  whore. 

"Frankly,  that  really  doesn't  make  a great  deal  of  difference,  what  the 
origin  was,"  Wheeler  said.  "What  it  means  now  is  a very  derogatory  term 
and  it  is  never  used  as  a term  of  endearment.  It's  an  obscene  term." 

Maine,  Montana,  Minnesota  and  Oklahoma  have  enacted  even  stronger 
legislation,  banning  the  use  of  the  word  in  official  place  names.  Idaho's 
legislation  merely  starts  the  process  of  re-examining  the  names.  In  Idaho, 
the  Legislature  is  prevented  by  the  state  constitution  from  naming  places 
itself. 

Sen.  Mel  Richardson,  R-Idaho  Falls,  said  he  supported  the  resolution 
because  "there  are  enough  people  that  are  offended  by  this  we  should 
probably  do  something  about  it." 

But  the  mostly-bald  senator  went  on,  "Are  we  going  to  change  the  Tetons? 
Some  of  us  might  be  offended  --  maybe  we  should  change  Mount  Baldy  at  Sun 
Valley. " 

Sen.  Betsy  Dunklin,  D-Boise,  responded,  "It  doesn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  bald  men  and  Mount  Baldy.  It's  not  the  same  level  of  offensiveness  at 
all." 

She  said  she  grew  up  thinking  squaw  just  meant  an  Indian  female,  but  she 
also  grew  up  amid  widespread  racism  that  left  many  Americans  unaware  of 
the  history  of  some  of  the  language  they  routinely  used. 

"It's  time  to  be  mature  enough  to  say  that  our  history  isn't  perfect," 
Dunklin  said.  "We  have  thousands  of  people  of  Indian  extraction  in  this 
state  who  are  hurt  deeply  by  this  continued  slur  upon  their  women.  ...  Now 
that  we  know,  we  ought  to  do  better."  The  measure  now  heads  to  the  House 
for  final  consideration. 

- "RE:  Prison  Retaliation"  

Date:  Thu,  15  Feb  2001  03:56:14  -0500 

From:  "Arthur  MedicineEagle"  <arthurmedicineeagle@hotmail . com> 

Subj : Help  is  needed  on  this  one 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups.com> 

I went  to  this  place  and  they  refused  me  access  to  speak  with  the 
chaplain, It  seems  interesting  that  they  protect  his  behind  so  much. We 
could  use  a sleuth  in  this  matter  and  dig  up  some  dirt  on  this  guy  who  is 

retaliating  against  prisoners . Please  contact  Dulie  in  this  matter  ASAP 

Respectfully 
Arthur  Medicine  Eagle 

Date:  Wed,  14  Feb  2001  21:31:49  -0600 
From:  "Dulie"  <wardszoo@charter . net> 

Subj : Retaliation 

I am  in  need  of  immediate  assistance.  My  husband  Philip  has  been  moved  to 
TLU-Segregation  ("the  hole"),  because  of  the  petition  I posted  online  asking 
for  the  removal  of  the  chaplain  at  Oshkosh  Correctional.  They  have  accused 
him  of  posting  it  since  I added  his  name  to  my  mine  in  the  signature  area. 
Philip  was  not  even  aware  of  the  petition  until  I told  him  I had  posted  it. 
At  that  time,  he  asked  me  to  mail  him  a copy  of  what  it  said.  I sent  him 


only  the  initial  statement,  which  was  confiscated  by  security.  Apparently, 
security  then  pulled  up  the  petition  online,  saw  Philip's  name,  and  locked 
him  up  for  it.  This  ridiculous  charge  could  potentially  extend  his  mandatory 
release  date  up  to  40  days.  He  is  scheduled  to  be  released  on  February  27th. 
This  is  a direct  retaliation  for  all  of  the  work  and  effort  i have  put  in 
trying  to  help  the  men  there  fight  for  their  religious  freedom.  I need  help 
to  find  an  attorney  who  can  put  a stop  to  this  immediately.  Philip  did 
nothing.  As  his  wife,  I have  every  legal  write  to  use  his  name.  They  are 
using  this  against  him  as  a way  of  breaking  up  the  group  that  Phil  has 
worked  so  hard  to  keep  together.  He  was  not  even  allowed  to  see  the  packet  I 
mailed  to  him  until  after  he  was  locked  away  in  the  hole.  Men  at  Oshkosh 
Correctional  have  no  access  to  the  Internet.  So  I don't  know  how  they  can 
see  that  he  posted  the  petition.  Please  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible  of 
any  person  in  this  area  who  you  think  could  help  with  this  situation.  This 
is  just  another  instance  of  Native  American  inmates  being  denied  their 
rights  and  discriminated  against. 

Thank  you, 

Dulie  Ward 

_-> 
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"RE : Step  into  the  Nightmare"  

Date:  Sat,  17  Feb  2001  23:30:32  -0500 
From:  "Kay  Lee"  <kayleel@charter.net> 

Subj : STEP  INTO  THE  NIGHTMARE 

So,  prisoner's  deserve  whatever  they  get? 

The  misery  of  two  million  people  who  live  in  prison  has  nothing  to  do  with 
us?  Well,  think  again,  my  friends,  because  this  is  the  future  we  are 
creating  for  ourselves! 

STEP  INTO  THE  NIGHTMARE 

NOTE:  The  introduction  to  the  poem.  Step  into  the  Nightmare,  was  written  by 
Standing  Deer. 

The  actual  poem  was  written  by  his  cellie,  who  had  been  traumatized  by  the 
high  security  units. 

Kay  Lee 

Fall,  1998 

I know  something  about  consuming  High  Security  corrections.  I spent  some 
years  in  the  Control  Unit  at  Marion,  Illinois  --  the  prototype  of  later 
High  Security/Control  Unit/Adjustment  Center/Ad  Seg/Administrative 
Maximum/  Special  Handling  Unit,  man-made,  hell-on-earth  nightmares. 

I was  sent  to  USP  Marion  in  1976  after  being  convicted  of  bank  robbery. 
While  there,  I watched  men's  minds  deteriorate  and  dissolve  into  madness. 

I nearly  crossed  that  line  myself. 

What  do  these  severe  terms  of  confinement  do  to  the  minds  of  the  men? 

Does  living  in  a cage  smaller  than  your  bathroom  with  constant  harassment 
from  guards  reduce  men  to  sniveling,  quivering  jellyfish  --  like  the 
parole  board  wants  --  or  are  some  of  these  prisoners  harboring  a seething 
rage,  a hatred  and  lust  for  revenge  so  deep  that  citizens  will  have  to  pay 
with  their  lives  when  these  men  get  out?  The  justification  for  the  death 
penalty  in  some  minds  is  "At  least  they  can't  kill  again."  But  most  of  the 
men  in  High  Security  will  get  out. 

I do  not  suggest  that  all,  or  even  most  of  those  in  High  Security,  will 
be  driven  to  madness  and  terrorism.  I don't  even  suggest  that  most  of 
these  men  belong  in  High  Security.  I am  saying  that  if  the  State  of  Texas 
has  its  way  and  builds  eight  of  these  things,  there  will  be  nearly  5,000 
men  subjected  to  this  cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  If  just  one  out  of  a 
thousand  seeks  revenge  for  his  mistreatment  when  he  gets  out,  and  kills 
only  one  person,  five  Texans  will  die  because  of  the  blunders  of  their 
prisoncrats . 


To  bring  to  the  light  the  truth  that  High  Security  doesn't  make  men 
better--it  simply  makes  them  crazier  --  I wrote  an  article  in  1982  which 
included  the  poem  "When  I Get  Out",  written  some  20  years  ago  by  a convict 
who  was  in  the  Marion  Control  Unit  with  me  in  the  late  '70s.  He  was 
executed  in  1992  by  the  State  of  Delaware,  but  not  before  he  had  killed  19 
people.  He  is  an  example  of  the  monsters  that  mind-torture  creates,  bought 
by  big  bucks  spent  on  ever  more  sophisticated  mind-control  techniques  used 
in  legal,  behavior-modification  torture  chambers.  The  poem  is  obviously 
the  product  of  a totally  deranged  mind.  I had  to  clean  it  up,  cut  out 
parts  of  it,  and  change  some  of  the  wording  before  I could  include  it. 

Even  so,  it  still  shocks  and  jolts  the  reader. 

"When  I Get  Out"  and  my  original  introduction  to  it  have  been  published 
all  over  the  world,  including  appearances  in  the  books  Cages  of  Steel, 
Criminal  Injustice,  Journal  of  Prisons,  and  in  the  intellectual 
publication.  Issues  in  Radical  Therapy.  So  when  the  editor  of  The 
Huntsville  Item  asked  me  for  a guest  column  in  December  1997,  I cleaned  up 
the  1982  piece  with  the  poem  and  sent  it  in. 

Here  is  the  poem.  Listen  carefully.  You're  about  to  step  into  the 
nightmare  that  prisoncrats  have  created  in  your  name. 

WHEN  I GET  OUT 

When  I get  out  the  first  thing  I'm  gonna  do  is  get  me  a gun  to  protect 
myself  from  the  police.  Probably  more  than  one  gun  because  there's  so  many 
different  kinds  of  police.  Maybe  a .460  Weatherby  with  a twelve-power 
scope  for  kings,  dictators,  presidents  and  popes.  A .357  magnum  for  law 
enforcement  officials  in  general,  and  a nice  nine  millimeter  Browning  High 
Power  for  just  plain  folks  like  you. 

When  I get  out  I want  to  kill  as  many  people  as  I can  before  they  get  me. 
I'd  like  to  get  the  Queen  Mother  and  the  Pope  and  the  President  if  I have 
the  time. 

Remember  when  you  cut  off  my  eyelids  by  putting  me  in  a sensory 
deprivation  chamber  in  total  darkness  because  I wanted  to  go  to  my 
mother's  funeral? 

Remember  when  you  chained  me  to  a bed  and  beat  on  my  feet  with  wooden 
paddles  until  they  turned  to  blood  and  swelled  up  like  basketballs? 

When  I get  out  I'm  going  to  spend  the  hatred  you've  taught  me  by 
becoming  a mass  murderer. 

And  all  you  judges,  jurypersons,  cops,  jailers  and  executioners  can't 
stop  me  because  it  was  you  who  murdered  Charles  Brooke  and  taught  me  that 
it's  cool  to  kill. 

It  was  you  who  told  me  I lived  in  a free  country  as  you  ground  your  heel 
in  my  humanity  and  laughed  at  my  pleas  for  dignity  and  spat  on  my  manhood. 

It  was  you  who  dressed  up  in  moon  man  suits  beat  me  to  the  floor  with 
clubs  and  drugged  me  with  Prolixin  because  I couldn't  stop  calling  my  baby 
daughter's  name  when  she  left  this  world. 

So,  in  return  of  the  lessons  you  have  given  me  I'm  going  to  teach  you 
two  things: 

First,  that  these  sealed-tomb,  tiger  cages  belong  to  you,  Mr.  & Mrs. 
America,  and  it  is  you  who  must  accept  the  responsibility  for  what  you  and 
your  hirelings  have  done  to  me. 

The  second  thing  I'm  going  to  teach  you  is  something  you  should  already 
know  but  don't  act  like  you  do,  namely  the  Christians  say  "Do  Unto  Others, 
etc."  the  Buddhists  say  something  about  "What  goes  around  comes  around." 

In  prison  we  simply  say: 

Payback  belongs  to  me  when  I get  out. 

It  won't  be  much  longer.  I'm  counting  the  days. 

So,  you  better  pray  I don't  find  you,  gentle  reader, 

'cause  when  I've  paid  my  debt  to  society, 
society  must  pay  its  debt  to  me. 

When  I get  out  . . . 

I never  dreamed  The  Huntsville  Item,  which  is  read  only  by  guards,  Ku 
Klux  Klan  members,  and  other  redneck  types,  would  publish  my  piece  with 
the  poem. 

But  on  January  6,  1998,  as  I was  sitting  in  my  cage  trying  to  talk  to  my 


cellie  out  of  tattooing  MAYHEM  on  his  forehead,  here  comes  Turd  Head  Red 
--  a runner  at  the  law  library  --  with  the  lanuary  6 edition  of  The  Item. 
Turd  was  all  out  of  breath  as  he  handed  me  the  paper  with  my  piece  in  it. 

My  cellie  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Oh  shit." 

"Oh  shit,"  I replied. 

So  I packed  my  books  and  legal  files  and  waited  for  the  guards  to  gather 
me  up.  Three  days  later,  on  lanuary  9,  here  they  came,  four  deep  --  two 
rushed  me  and  handcuffed  me  behind  my  back  while  two  began  destroying  my 
cage,  pouring  my  legal  files  out  on  the  floor  and  stealing  everything 
pertaining  to  Leonard  Peltier,  political  prisoners,  my  political  files  and 
notes  and  the  draft  of  The  Item  piece,  plus  some  books.  Cages  of  Steel, 
Can't  lail  the  Spirit,  With  the  Power  of  lustice  in  Our  Eyes,  and  other 
titles . 

Before  they  throw  you  in  the  hole,  they  take  you  to  the  "infirmary" 
where  a guard  posing  as  a nurse  takes  your  temperature  and  blood  pressure 
to  assure  you  are  healthy  enough  for  solitary  confinement.  They  charge  the 
victim  $3  for  this  service  and  you  have  no  choice  but  to  go.  My  blood 
pressure  was  276/148,  a reading  that  means  you  have  been  dead  for  about  a 
week,  but  the  guard/nurse  recorded  it  as  229/121  and  claimed  it  was  so 
high  because  I was  scared  of  the  guards.  (Yeah,  right!  Hee,  hee,  hee.  They 
really  frightened  me.)  They  tried  to  kill  me  by  refusing  me  all  blood 
pressure  meds. 

I was  held  incommunicado  without  charge  for  13  days  (never  mind  their 
"Rules  of  Disciplinary  Procedure",  which  says  if  a pre-trial  detainee  is 
held  10  days  without  a charge  he'll  be  released.)  They  falsified  my  lock- 
up date  from  1/9/98  to  1/13/98  in  order  to  comply  with  the  pre-hearing  10- 
day  rule.  The  charge  was  "Threatening  Capt.  Pickett,  other  correctional 
officers,  and  public  officials."  The  FBI  laughed  at  it. 

The  rules  also  say  that  in  pre-trial  hearing  you  will  be  allowed  all 
your  property.  I couldn't  even  get  a stamp,  envelope,  pencil,  or  sheet  of 
paper  out  of  my  property  even  though  I had  tons  of  writing  materials 
stored  in  a room  about  10  feet  from  my  cage.  They  had  me  where  prisoners 
can't  come,  so  nobody  could  slip  me  anything  or  smuggle  a letter  out.  But 
through  an  extralegal  resource  I was  able  to  get  word  out. 

Bonnie  Kerness  of  the  Control  Unit  Project  of  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  was  the  first  to  post  my  situation  on  the  internet,  then  Anna 
Dobbyn  in  San  Antonio,  Zoitista.  So  the  cards  and  letters  poured  in,  along 
with  faxes  and  phone  calls  and  telegrams.  By  March  26,  1998,  I had 
received  1,600  letters,  and  people  were  calling  the  prison,  faxing  the 
warden  and  director  and  writing  outraged  letters.  Whoever  thinks  that 
emergency  responses  are  a waste  of  time  and  resources  can  argue  with  me 
because  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Power  of  the  People,  I would  be  dead 
today. 

The  authorities  figured  out  how  to  tame  my  support.  On  February  4,  they 
confiscated  my  legal  files  and  political  notes  and  began  moving  me  from 
wing  to  wing  for  no  apparent  reason.  Then  they  took  my  name  away  from  me 
and  on  March  26,  transferred  me  to  Pack  1 Prison.  My  name  must  now  be 
written  as  "Robert  H.  Wilson",  even  though  my  legal  name  is  Standing  Deer 
Wilson.  What  they  accomplished  by  changing  my  name  is  that  now  they  send 
all  the  mail  coming  to  Estelle  back  to  the  sender  without  explanation. 

This  makes  all  but  the  most  dogged  or  experienced  give  up.  When  they  call 
the  warden  at  Estelle,  he  says  "Wilson  is  no  longer  here",  and  when  they 
call  the  warden  at  Pack  1,  he  says,  "Who?  Standing  Deer?  We  have  no  such 
person ! " 

And  we  thought  we  were  slick! 

When  they  put  me  on  a bus  and  brought  me  to  Pack  1,  I had  none  of  my 
property,  not  envelopes,  stamps,  writing  paper  --  or  any  meds.  My  blood 
pressure  med  is  Clonidine  0.02  mg  three  times  a day,  and  if  you  abruptly 
cease  taking  it,  you  go  into  withdrawal  and  your  blood  pressure  shoots  sky 
high  --  there  are  recorded  deaths  for  not  getting  it.  So  I went  into  a 
blood  pressure  crisis  with  a reading  of  276/148  and  nearly  died.  The 
health  care  professional  in  the  guise  of  a male  nurse  told  me,  "Nothing  is 
an  emergency.  Put  in  a sick  call  request." 

This  happened  at  2 p.m.  By  luck  I had  an  attorney  phone  call  at  3 p.m. 
from  Margaret  Gold.  When  I told  Margaret  about  the  denial  of  Clonidine, 


she  called  the  medical  director  and  bared  her  fangs,  so  they  got  me  to  the 
clinic  and  put  Clonidine  and  Anlodipine  down  me  and  just  barely  saved  my 
life. 

The  ACLU  in  Houston  is  now  my  good  friend,  and  I've  got  a lot  of  help  in 
Texas.  On  90.1  FM  radio  at  9 p.m.  every  Friday  night,  "The  Prison  Show" 
airs  with  Ray  Hill,  an  ex-prisoner,  as  the  host.  He  said  kind  words  about 
me  for  two  weeks  running  and  gained  me  more  friends,  so  a whole  bunch  of 
folks  will  crawl  down  the  prison's  throat  if  they  try  to  kill  me  again. 

Ted  Koppel  did  four  "Nightline"  evenings  from  Estelle's  new  control  unit. 
One  evening  he  spent  the  night  there  to  emphasize  his  journalistic 
dedication.  Now  he  really  knows  what  it's  like  to  be  thrown  into  a control 
unit  with  no  company  other  than  the  camera  crew,  sound  technicians, 
producer,  director,  and  guards  bringing  pizza,  coffee,  cupcakes,  and 
seeking  autographs  all  night  long! 

Koppel  got  dynamite  interviews  from  Marta  Glass,  an  ACLU  volunteer. 

Debora  Perkey,  an  ACLU  attorney,  and  Ray  Hill,  but  much  of  what  they  said 
came  out  of  Ted  Koppel 's  mouth  live  as  if  he  said  it.  That  Friday  night 
Ray  Hill  started  "The  Prison  Show"  saying,  "This  is  Ray  Hill  and  Marta 
Glass  coming  to  you  from  Ted  Koppel 's  cutting  room  floor." 

Ted  Koppel  also  said,  "It's  one  thing  to  isolate  dangerous  inmates  23 
hours  a day,  but  it  becomes  a deeper  social  problem  when  those  men  are 
literally  driven  nuts  by  the  process,  but  then  released  right  back  out  on 
the  street  when  their  time's  up."  Hey  Ted!  That's  exactly  what  I said,  but 
I got  24  days  solitary  confinement  in  the  hole  and  lost  parole  eligibility 
for  another  year.  Ted  Koppel  should  at  least  have  lost  his  good  time. 

Attorney  Margaret  Gold  sent  Ted  Koppel  a big  packet  about  how  I was 
locked  up  and  given  a major  case,  destroying  my  parole  possibilities  for 
at  least  a year,  and  how  the  propaganda  minister  for  the  TDC  lied  to  the 
press,  saying,  "This  is  not  a First  Amendment  case"  and  claiming  I was  not 
locked  up  for  having  my  guest  editorial  published  in  The  Huntsville  Item, 
but  rather  because  they  found  contraband  in  my  cage  and  I was  "verbally 
assaultive"  to  the  guards. 

A total  fabrication!  There  was  NO  contraband.  There  was  NO  verbal 
assault.  There  might  have  been  in  other  circumstances,  but  I was  so  happy 
to  be  locked  up  for  my  publishing  a piece  I have  been  trying  for  15  years 
to  have  published  in  a mainstream  newspaper,  knowing  it  was  a clear  First 
Amendment  case,  that  I wanted  to  keep  pristine. 

By  the  way,  when  I went  to  the  hole,  my  cellie  did  tattoo  MAYHEM  on  his 
forehead.  Looks  pretty  good  too.  In  color. 

In  The  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse,  Standing  Deer 

Standing  Deer  is  still  in  prison  in  Texas  as  he  has  a life  sentence  for 
jewelry  theft. 

Due  to  a name  change  instigated  by  the  Texas  prison  system  in  an  effort 
to  stop  support  from  reaching  Standing  Deer, 
he  is  now  known  as: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640289 
Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 

You  will  find  other  writings  by  Standing  Deer  on  the  web  site  at 
http : //standingdeer. homepage . com/index. html 

Standing  Deer  was  involved  in  the  gov's  assassination  plot  against  Leonard 
Peltier.  Barbara  Fortier  is  the  coordinator  for  Standing  Deer's  Defense 
Committee.  She  appeared  on  the  Ray  Hill  prison  show  last  spring. 

Ray  Hill's  Prison  Show  airs  on  KPFT  in  Houston 

Ray  Hill,  "Citizen  Provocateur"  can  be  reached  at  rayhill@echonet.com 

URL  for  KPFT  Radio  is  http://www.kpft.org/index.html 

KPFT 

419  Lovett  Blvd. 

Houston,  TX  77006 
Business  Office  713/526-4000 
Fax  713/526-5750 

Studio  Line  713/526-5738  (526-KPFT) 


Shared  by  Kay  Lee 


2613  Larry  Court 
Eau  Gallie,  FI  32935 

Making  the  Walls  Transparent 
http : //www. zyworld . com/kay~lee/garywaid . html 
Inspired  by  A Smuggler's  Tales  From  Jails 
http : //www. angelfire . com/la/kaylee/tales . html 
Both  projects  of  the  Journey  for  Justice 
http : //www. jour neyf or justice . org 

Petition  to  move  the  Valdes  Trial  - Please,  please  sign, 
http : //www. angelfire . com/la/kaylee/valdespetition . html 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon, 19  February  2001  20:55:07  -0530 

From:  "Janet  Smith"  < jansatlcom . net@mindspring. com> 

Subj : Prisoners'  Pen  Pal  List 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 

The  following  is  a portion  of  the  list  of  Native  American  Prisoners 
incarcerated  in  prisons  throughout  the  United  States.  The  full  list 
is  found  at  the  Native  Prisoners  Pen  Pal  list  at  the  following  web  site: 
http://www.geocities.com/CapitolFlill/9118/penpal.html.  The  list  is 
compiled  from  contributions  by  Wotanging  Ikche  readers,  other  friends  and 
from  Laura  Brooks'  research  on  Native  American  Spiritual  Freedom  in  Prison. 
If  you  know  of  a Native  prisoner  who  would  like  to  be  included  here,  please 
e-mail  Janet  Smith  at  jansatlcom.net@mindspring.com.  My  thanks  to  Laura 
Brooks  for  giving  this  list  a home  on  the  web. 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Date:  Mon,  12  Feb  2001  05:39:59  -0500 
From:  "Janet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy . org> 

Subj:  EMAIL  BAN 

Taken  from  Ironnatives@yahoogroups . com,  written  by 
davedaurelle@worldnet . att . net 
orion-c@webtv.net  wrote: 

August  1,  2000  --  Internet  Gives  Prisoners  Link  to  Outside  World 
CFIICAGOj  IL  --  The  Internet  is  helping  death-row  inmates  and  other 
prisoners  to  plead  their  cases  and  seek  pen  pals,  sparking  outrage  among 
many  families  of  victims  and  creating  a new  debate  about  the  rights  of 
the  growing  number  of  prisoners.  The  New  York  Times  reported. 

< stuff  deleted  > 

Source:  The  New  York  Times,  August  1,  2000 
Copyright  2000,  The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

Flowever,  the  following  was  posted  Thursday,  Feb  8,  2001 

Prison  e-mail  ban  upheld 

By:  Kevin  Poulsen 

Posted:  08/02/2001  at  03:32  GMT 

Officials  at  California's  most  notorious  prison  won  the  right  to  block 
inmates  from  receiving  printed  e-mail  messages  though  the  regular  US 
mail,  in  a ruling  by  a state  appeals  court  Tuesday. 

"We  conclude  that  given  the  unique  characteristics  of  e-mail,  the  ban 
on  receipt  by  regular  mail  of  Internet-generated  material  was  neither 
arbitrary  nor  irrational  and  was  logically  related  to  the  prison's 
legitimate  security  concerns,"  reads  the  decision  by  the  California 


Count  of  Appeal,  First  Appellate  District,  overturning  a lower  court 
ruling. 

The  appellate  ruling  settled  a First  Amendment  suit  filed  by  inmate 
Aaron  Collins,  a lifer  at  the  maximum  security  Pelican  Bay  State  Prison. 
Collins  is  one  of  nearly  300  subscribers  nationwide  to  a service  called 
INMATE  Classified,  which  specializes  in  providing  prisoners  with  a 
limited  Internet  presence,  hosting  inmate's  personal  Web  pages  and 
forwarding  them  hard  copies  of  any  e-mail  sent  to  their  inmate.com 
address . 

In  1998,  Pelican  Bay  officials  reacted  to  the  service  by  adopting  a new 
policy  prohibiting  inmates  from  receiving  anything  originating  from  the 
Internet.  Collins,  until  recently  aaronc@inmate.com,  sued,  arguing  that 
his  free  speech  rights  were  violated  by  the  ban.  A state  trial  judge 
agreed,  ruling  that  the  prison  couldn't  prohibit  otherwise-allowed 
material  simply  because  it  originated  online. 

Spam  terror 

In  overturning  that  ruling,  the  appeals  court  Tuesday  accepted  the 
prison's  argument  that  e-mail,  even  in  printed  form,  could  threaten 
prison  security.  The  court  cited  testimony  by  a police  detective  who 
claimed  that  "ascertaining  the  source  of  e-mail  messages  can  be 
difficult  because  senders  can  hide  or  disguise  their  identity  more 
easily  than  can  those  who  send  regular  mail." 

The  court  also  agreed  with  officials  that  allowing  printed  e-mail  to 
reach  inmates  would  lead  to  an  "avalanche"  of  such  mail,  overwhelming 
prison  screeners  tasked  with  keeping  coded  messages,  narcotics  and 
weapons  out  of  the  prison  --  a prospect  exacerbated  by  "the  likelihood 
that  their  e-mail  would  include  junk  mail  or  'spam'  as  well  as  personal 
communications . " 

Pelican  Bay  warehouses  approximately  3500  inmates,  half  of  whom  are 
isolated  from  virtually  all  human  contact  in  the  prison's  hi-tech 
Security  Flousing  Unit  (SHU),  a frequent  target  of  human  rights 
organizations . 

Copyright  c.  2001  SecurityFocus.com,  all  rights  reserved. 

Janet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 

http://www.owlstar.com 

Date:  Sun,  18  Feb  2001  10:37:24  -0600 
From:  "Janet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy . org> 

Subj : Indian  Inmates  Suing  Prisons 

Saturday,  February  17,  2001 
Indian  Inmates  Suing  Prisons 
By  Daniel  J.  Chacon 
Journal  Northern  Bureau 

SANTA  FE  - Nine  American  Indian  prisoners  are  claiming  illegal 
interference  with  their  religious  practices  in  a lawsuit  filed  against  New 
Mexico  corrections  officials. 

Some  of  the  inmates,  who  belong  to  a group  called  the  Red  Nation  Indian 
Society,  admit  being  involved  in  an  April  1999  melee  that  followed  similar 
complaints  over  religious  freedom  at  the  privately  run  Lea  County 
Correctional  Facility  in  Hobbs,  according  to  their  lawsuit. 

"The  trend  in  this  country  toward  providing  or  having  spiritual  services 
is  becoming  very  strict  and  stern  toward  Native  Americans  because  of  the 
misunderstanding  and  ignorance  of  Native  American  practices,"  said  Lenny 
Foster,  a spiritual  adviser  and  director  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Corrections 
Project,  which  provides  Indian  prisoners  outreach  and  spiritual  counseling. 

"Native  American  beliefs...  are  not  within  the  ordinary  understanding  of 
what  religion  is,"  Foster  said  in  a phone  interview  from  his  office  in 
Window  Rock,  Ariz. 

Denying  Indian  inmates  their  religious  freedom  "sets  back  the  hope,  the 
positive  outlook  about  life,"  he  said.  "It  sets  in  a real  depression,  and 
it  establishes  a lot  of  tension,  frustration  and  anger." 

The  prisoners,  who  allege  racial  discrimination,  are  asking  for  a jury 


trial  and  punitive  damages  in  excess  of  $400  million  to  prevent 
corrections  officials  from  practicing  similar  alleged  constitutional 
violations . 

Named  as  defendants  in  the  lawsuit  are  Florida-based  Wackenhut 
Corrections,  Department  of  Corrections  Secretary  Rob  Perry  and  five  other 
prison  officials,  including  Derry  Mondragon  Dr.,  the  prison  coordinator  of 
Native  American  programs. 

Wackenhut  spokeswoman  Margaret  Pearson  and  Corrections  Department 
spokesman  Gerges  Scott  both  declined  to  comment,  citing  the  pending 
lawsuit . 

Prisons  are  required  by  state  and  federal  law  to  let  Indian  inmates 
practice  their  religion.  Inmates,  who  must  provide  proof  of  their  heritage, 
must  be  allowed  access  on  a regular  basis  to  spiritual  advisers  and 
materials  used  for  religious  ceremonies. 

The  inmates  who  filed  the  lawsuit  this  month  in  state  District  Court 
claim  their  rights  have  been  violated. 

The  men  allege  that  after  they  formed  a self-help  group  in  the  Hobbs 
prison  in  1998,  Warden  Doseph  Williams  began  to  dismantle  the  programs  and 
activities  they  had  established. 

They  were  allowed  to  participate  in  sweat  lodge  ceremonies,  but  problems 
followed,  "including  outright  refusal  to  provide  firewood,"  the  lawsuit 
states.  The  inmates  claim  they  were  forced  to  use  chemically  treated  wood 
with  toxins  that  could  cause  serious  medical  problems. 

The  men  allege  in  the  lawsuit  that  their  religious  ceremonies  were 
interrupted  or  stopped  on  several  occasions,  and  some  of  their  religious 
instruments,  such  as  a ceremonial  drum  and  eagle  and  other  feathers,  were 
confiscated . 

The  inmates'  complaints  fell  on  deaf  ears,  according  to  the  lawsuit. 

"Each  defendant  either  ignored  the  complaints  or  denied  the  requested 
relief  so  that  the  abuses  and  racial  harassment  continued  unabated,"  it 
states . 

On  April  5,  1999,  one  of  their  sacred  religious  drums  was  confiscated, 
and  the  inmates  claim  it  was  desecrated.  "This  action  was  furtherance  in  a 
long  list  of  abuses  and  racially  discriminatory  actions  by  defendant 
Wackenhut,"  the  lawsuit  states. 

The  next  day,  a disturbance  broke  out  in  the  dining  hall  and  spread  to  a 
corridor.  Corrections  officials  said  the  riot  appeared  to  have  been 
started  by  several  Indian  inmates  upset  over  religious  freedom  issues. 
Officials  have  estimated  up  to  170  prisoners  were  involved  in  the  fight. 

Police  said  one  Indian  prisoner  told  investigators  that  about  50  members 
of  the  Red  Nation  Indian  Society  met  the  day  before,  and  12  voted  to  riot. 

The  men  claim  in  the  lawsuit  they  were  charged  as  being  ring-leaders  or 
participants  in  the  melee  to  legitimatize  the  dismantling  of  their  self- 
help  group  and  the  elimination  of  what  few  religious  activities  they  were 
allowed . 

Wackenhut  and  other  corrections  officials,  the  lawsuit  states,  "have 
unlawfully  and  unconstitutionally  subjected  plaintiffs  to  invidious  racial 
and  religious  discrimination." 

Foster  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Corrections  Project  said  he  has  visited  with 
the  inmates,  who  say  the  Corrections  Department  isn't  complying  with  the 
Native  American  Counseling  Act,  which  establishes  procedures  for  operating 
religious  programs. 

"They  feel  they  have  entitlement  to  that  act,"  he  said.  "I  think  it's  a 
basic  question  of  compliance  and  enforcement  of  that  existing  state  statue. 
(Personally),  I don't  think  it's  being  applied  fairly." 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2001  Albuquerque  Dournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
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New!  Native  American  Prisoners'  Penpal  Network: 

http : //members .tripod . com/~foltz . k/pages/ atlantahome . html 

Right  now,  it  contains  applications  submitted  by  native  inmates  of  the  USP 

Atlanta  federal  prison  with  the  high  hopes  of  obtaining  pen  pals  and 

communication  with  the  outside  world.  Most,  if  not  all,  these  men,  are 


incarcerated  very  far  from  home,  isolated,  and  away  from  their  families 
and  contact. 

Remember,  when  contacting  an  inmate,  if  you  want  to  send  something  to  them 
make  sure  ahead  of  time  what  can  and  cannot  be  sent.  Items  such  as  money, 
stamps,  tobacco,  sage,  etc.  cannot.  Some  items  have  to  be  designated  for 
group  use  rather  than  individual,  so  please  be  sure  to  check  ahead  of  time 
Keep  them  in  your  prayers  and  let  them  know  they  are  NOT  forgotten, 
lanet  Smith 

Yufala  Star  Clan  of  the  Muskogee  Creek 
Owlstar  Trading  Post  --  www.owlstar.com 


Please  especially  remember  Leonard. 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Dear  lanet, 

Eddie  Hatcher  was  moved  from  Central  Prison  in  North  Carolina  to  a county 
jail.  His  new  address  is: 

Eddie  Hatcher,  Robeson  County  3ail,122  Legend  Road,  Lumberton,  NC  28358. 
Thanks, 

Marsha  Shaiman 

On  Indian  Land,  PO  Box  2104,  Seattle  WA  98111 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 

"RE:  History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  - 

Date:  Sun,  04  Feb  2001  16:50:00  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Subj : February  3,  1888  INDIAN  HELPER  from  Carlisle,  PA 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  CARLISLE,  PA. 
FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  3,  1888  NO.  25 


THE  BOYS  WE  NEED. 


Here's  to  the  boy  who's  not  afraid 
To  do  his  share  of  work. 

Who  never  is  by  toil  dismayed. 

And  never  tries  to  shirk. 

The  boy  whose  heart  is  brave  to  meet 
All  lions  in  the  way. 

Who's  not  discouraged  by  defeat. 

But  tries  another  day. 

The  boy  who  always  means  to  do 
The  very  best  he  can. 

Who  always  keeps  the  right  in  view. 
And  aims  to  be  a man. 

Such  boys  as  these  will  grow  to  be 
The  men  whose  hands  will  guide 

The  future  of  our  land,  and  we 

Shall  speak  their  names  with  pride. 

All  honor  to  the  boy  who  is 
A man  at  heart,  I say 

Whose  legend  on  his  shield  is  this, 
"Right  always  wins  the  day." 


-[Golden  Days. 
THE  LONGEST  WAY  ROUND. 


Johnny  White  Bean  and  Lincoln  Red  Feather  were  roommates.  They  were 
both  good  boys,  but  they  always  did  things  in  opposite  ways  and  one 
always  came  out  at  the  place  he  aimed  for,  while  the  other  never  did. 

"How  does  it  happen?"  asked  Johnny.  Only,  he  did  not  say  it  in  as  good 
English,  for  he  had  not  been  at  Carlisle  very  long. 

"It  don't  happen,"  said  Lincoln.  But  he  could  not  explain  what  he 
meant . 

One  day  they  sat  down  to  learn  their  lessons.  After  they  had  studied 
five  minutes  Johnny  said, 

"I  know  a quick  way  to  get  this,  'it'  takes  too  much  time  to  keep 
saying  over  these  English  words;  I shall  study  my  lesson  in  Indian,  and 
then  when  I come  to  the  teacher.  I'll  say  it  to  her  in  English,  and  I 
shall  have  that  time  to  play." 

"But  you  don't  know  English  words,"  answered  Lincoln. 

"Oh,  yes,  I do."  And  Johnny  went  over  his  lesson  with  difficulty.  "There 
he  said  proudly  when  he  had  finished. 

"I  couldn't  learn  it  like  that,"  said  Lincoln.  "We  each  have  to  do  it 
in  our  own  way."  And  he  began  to  study  again. 

Johnny  felt  that  he  was  a very  bright  boy  to  be  able  to  do  what 
Lincoln  couldn't.  "I  don't  go  round  that  long  road,"  he  said,  "I  go 
through  the  ground  like  that,  cut  across,"  and  he  pointed  over  the 
fields.  Then  he  sat  for  half  an  hour  watching  the  boys  digging  the 
cistern . 

The  bell  rang  and  they  went  to  school.  Then  the  recitation  came. 

Lincoln  and  Johnny  both  knew  their  lessons,  but  Lincoln  knew  his  in 
English  and  recited  it.  Johnny  knew  his  in  Indian,  but  he  could  not 
recite  it  in  Indian,  and  he  could  not  think  of  the  English  words  at  all, 
he  had  supposed  he  should  when  the  time  came. 

It  was  the  old  story;  Lincoln  was  there,  Johnny  wasn't  there,  he  had 
stuck  by  the  way. 

"Why  couldn't  I come  out  all  right  as  well  as  Lincoln?"  he  said  to 
himself.  And  after  school  he  went  to  look  at  the  fields  that  had  seemed 
so  good  to  him.  They  were  farther  off  than  he  had  thought. 

A river  ran  through  them,  and  there  wasn't  any  bridge. 

"I'll  remember, " thought  Johnny.  He  had  never  heard  of  the  proverb: 

"The  longest  way  round  is  the  shortest  way  home." 


Chas.  Bird  writes  to  Miss  Fisher  that  he  is 
living  with  his  father  at  White  River,  eighteen  miles  from  Pine  Ridge 
Agency.  Snow  is  quite  deep,  "so  our  cows  and  horses  were  scarcely  to  eat 
grass."  They  built  a log  stable,  but  their  ponies  were  too  wild  to  go 
into  it.  He  writes  "I  am  getting  along  first  rate  and  happier." 


Miss  Patterson  was  telling  the  little  boys  about  the  late  blizzard  at 
the  west  and  how  well  the  Indians  had  weathered  it.  One  of  the  little 
fellows  who  had  been  listening  to  her  attentively  drew  himself  up  and 
grunted  back,  "Can't  kill  Indian;  white  man  die  easy." 


(P  2) 

The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 

(Five  cents  extra  for  every  change  of  address 
after  once  in  the  galley.) 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class 
mail  matter. 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 

EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


What  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  Heard  Some  Little  Girls  Saying. 

"There, " said  Rosie,  as  she  pointed  to  the  hill  where  the  boys  were 
sliding.  "Do  you  see  how  selfish  Tom  is?  He  keeps  that  sled  all  to 
himself,  though  there  are  ever  so  many  other  boys  who  have  none." 

"Yes,"  answered  Mary,  "And  that  is  just  the  way  he  does  every  where. 

He  don't  care  if  any  body  else  has  anything  or  not,  if  only  he  can  get 
what  he  wants . " 

"I  think  it  is  so  mean  to  be  selfish,"  said  little  Lucy,  "and  some 
girls  are  just  as  bad  as  that  boy.  They  think  of  themselves  only,  and 
not  of  any  one  else." 

"How  much  pleasure  they  miss  if  they  think  only  of  self,"  said  a lady 
who  came  up  while  they  were  talking.  "The  greatest  happiness  we  can 
enjoy  comes  from  making  other  people  happy,  and  the  people  who  are  best 
liked,  and  have  the  most  friends  are  those  who  are  always  willing  to 
help  others.  Think  of  the  persons  you  like  best  and  tell  me  if  they  are 
selfish . " 

"No,  indeed!"  answered  the  girls  in  chorus.  "They're  just  as  kind  as 
they  can  be  and  try  to  make  every  one  happy." 

"How  can  I help  anybody?"  asked  the  tiniest  tot  of  all,  who  had  been 
listening  to  what  was  said. 

"Who  can  tell  her  ways?"  asked  the  lady. 

"She  can  carry  notes  and  go  errands  for  Miss  Irvine  instead  of  playing 
all  the  time,"  said  Lucy. 

"And  she  can  bring  her  books  and  play  things  herself  instead  of  always 
asking  somebody  else  to  do  it,"  chimed  Rosie. 

"She  can  look  happy  all  the  time,"  said  Mary. 

"Yes,"  said  the  lady,  "Kind  words,  kind  thoughts,  kind  deeds:  you  can 
all  give  these,  and  you  will  make  others  happy,  and  be  happy 
yourselves . " 

Etahdleuh  Doanmoe  writes  that  his  wife,  Laura,  and  the  little  Richard, 
who  left  Carlisle  soon  after  Christmas  reached  their  home  in  Anadarko, 
Ind.  Ter.,  safely.  He  says  that  Richard  is  well,  but  that  Laura  has  been 
ill  since  her  return.  Now,  however,  she  is  growing  better.  Etahdleuh 
says  that  he  will  do  all  that  he  can  for  the  good  of  his  people. 


Weather  like  that  which  has  this  winter  been  experienced  in  the  west, 
has  hardly  had  parallel  since  the  winter  of  1873,  at  which  time  the 
thermometer  registered  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Indian  Territory  39 
degrees  below  zero.  Our  school  house  was  built  of  cottonwood  boards  and 
sweeping  the  snow  out  of  the  house  was  a regular  morning  duty. 


A very  pleasant  letter  from  the  matron  of  the  Wichita  School  Anadarko, 
Ind.  Ter.,  says  that  Celia  Pickard,  one  of  our  old  pupils,  is  at  the 
school  there  as  assistant  seamstress  and  does  her  work  most  thoroughly. 
The  matron  is  pleased  with  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  and  sends  us  some 
subscribers.  The  Man-on-the-band-stand  is  perfectly  willing  that 
everybody  else  in  the  world  should  feel  just  like  her  upon  this  subject. 


The  blizzard  has  not  all  been  in  the  west  the  Cumberland  Valley  has 
had  its  share  and  for  some  days  trains  ran  very  irregularly.  On  Saturday 
morning,  3an.  23th  the  railroad  officials  appealed  to  Captain  Pratt  to 
dig  out  a train  that  was  buried  in  the  snow.  The  Captain  with  Mr. 
Campbell  as  aid  promptly  responded  and  a hundred  Indian  boys  in  addition 
to  the  force  already  at  work  cleared  the  three  miles  of  track,  and  the 
train  passed  on  to  town,  probably  the  only  one  that  ever  had  a hundred 


Injuns  to  start  it. 


Last  Friday  evening  the  Indian  Republic  Debating  Club  had  a very 
spirited  discussion  on  the  subject,  "Resolved  that  the  Chinese  shall  be 
excluded."  The  judges  decided  by  majority  that  the  negative  arguments 
had  it.  Everybody  enjoyed  the  good  things  that  were  said  upon  both  sides 
and  the  parliamentary  style  in  which  the  debate  was  conducted.  It  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  society.  Now  that  the  Carlisle  School  has  two 
Debating  Societies,  each  wanting  to  make  the  best  of  its  opportunities, 
we  shall  have  some  excellent  discussions  upon  the  topics  of  the  day. 
Carlisle  must  always  at  least  keep  abreast  with  the  times.  How  do  the 
boys,  and  the  girls,  feel  about  making  it  do  more?  Rumors  of  exhibitions 
to  follow  reach  the  old  Man's  ears,  and  his  heart  is  fired  with 
expectation  of  future  triumphs  that  are  to  be  chronicled  by  him. 
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Sumner  Blak  Coal  writes  from  Shoshone  Agency  to  Capt.  Pratt  that  he  is 
well,  and  is  earning  fifteen  dollars  a month. 


Miss  Burgess  went  away  to  her  home  in  California  and  we  printers  were 
very  sorry  to  see  her  go.  We  hope  she  will  return  again. 


The  big  cistern  is  finally  in  good  order  and  ready  to  receive  the  snow 
as  it  melts  from  the  roofs  to  provide  us  good  cool  drinks  next  summer. 


The  pupils  of  our  school  do  not  think  map  drawing  foolish,  at  least 
they  have  been  making  some  very  good  maps  - historical  and  geographical. 


Company  B marches  well.  We  are  glad  to  see  how  perfectly  erect  most  of 
the  young  men  of  that  company  carry  themselves  when  marching. 


The  little  folks  invalided  at  the  hospital  are  delighted  with  a new 
invoice  of  nice  picture  and  story  books  a gift  from  their  constant 
friend  Miss  Longstreth. 


A letter  from  Dakota  states  that  for  days  together  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  whether  it  was  day  or  night  until  a path  had  been  shovelled  into 
the  outer  world. 


The  Philosophy  Class  say  "Thank  you"  to  the  kind  friends  in  Amherst, 
Mass,  and  Westport,  Conn.,  who  have  given  money  toward  buying  apparatus 
for  its  experiments. 


Our  surroundings  have  much  to  do  with  our  manners.  The  smallest  of  the 
Apaches  asked  the  other  day  for  brush  and  bucket  to  scrub  his  room,  just 
because  he  saw  other  rooms  nice  and  clean. 


The  school  have  sent  loving  greeting  to  our  former  principal.  Miss 
Semple,  in  the  form  of  notes  from  all  the  pupils.  Those  of  each  school 
are  bound  in  a pretty  lettered  cover  tied  with  ribbon. 


The  boys  who  worked  on  the  railroad  shovelling  snow  have  been  made 
happy  by  a liberal  cash  payment  for  their  service.  The  six  who  went  with 
the  train  to  Gettysburg  and  back  to  help  them  through  have  also  been 
well  rewarded  for  their  hard  work. 


Miss  Marion  Pratt  left  this  morning  for  the  Misses  Ashbridge's 
Boarding  School  at  Haverford,  Pa.  Her  pleasant  face  and  kindly  ways  will 
be  much  missed  by  all.  She  has  our  best  wishes  for  happiness  and 
improvement  in  the  new  home. 

Somebody  asks,  "Is  The  Man-on-the-band-stand  that  you  speak  of  a real 
person?" 

Perhaps  he  is,  perhaps  he  is  not,  we  will  leave  you  to  guess  that 
conundrum . 


Miss  Bessie  had  been  explaining  to  hen  class  the  meaning  of 
subtraction.  Then  she  asked  each  one  to  write  a sentence  bringing  in  the 
word  subtraction.  "One  little  fellow  wrote,  "We  subtract  our  hairs  when 
they  get  long." 


The  girls  think  the  boys  give  such  nice  debates  that  they  are  afraid 
to  debate  in  public  although  they  know  they  do  well  in  their  private 
meetings.  But  they  mean  to  try  it  sometime  just  to  show  that  girls  can 
as  well  as  boys. 


One  of  the  girls  says,  "The  Man-on-the-band-stand  thinks  people  can 
have  time  for  everything  if  they  only  use  their  time  in  the  right  way, 
but  I have  not  learned  to  do  that  yet,"  The  Man-on-the-band-stand  nods 
his  head  and  whispers,  "Try,  try,  again." 


Miss  Patterson  is  going  home  today  for  a visit.  What  will  happen  to 
the  little  boys?  Will  they  be  left  disconsolate?  The  old  Man  feels  sure 
that  they  are  to  be  provided  for,  and  that  Miss  Bessie  and  Miss  Crane, 
who  will  be  in  charge  will  take  good  care  of  them. 


Miss  Burgess  and  Miss  Ely  were  at  St.  Louis  Thursday,  Dan.  26,  not 
having  been  detained  on  the  way  by  the  storm.  When  Miss  Burgess  wrote  to 
Carlisle  they  were  upon  the  point  of  leaving  for  Wichita.  They  intended 
to  spend  a day  with  Miss  Hyde  end  expected  to  reach  National  City,  Feb. 
1st. 


A little  boy  writes  us  of  a stone  be  found  at  Chatauqua,  which  he  was 
told  the  Indians  used  to  pound  their  corn  with.  It  is  square  at  the  base 
and  tapers  to  a point.  He  has  it  in  his  museum.  For  a little  boy  of  nine 
to  take  such  an  interest  in  gathering  curiosities  for  a museum  looks  as 
if  he  knew  how  to  use  his  eyes. 


The  proceedings  of  the  Society.  After  the  reading  and  accepting  of 
the  minutes,  new  names  for  membership  were  called  for.  Dolly  D.  Gould 
was  of  the  one  names  given.  She  was  admitted  as  a member.  As  it  was  our 
election  day,  the  general  program  was  postponed.  The  officers  elected 
were  as  follows:  President,  Dessie  Prescott;  Vice  President,  Clara 
Faber;  Secretary,  Eva  Dohnson;  Treasurer,  Edith  Abner;  Marshall,  Delia 
Hicks . 

The  report  was  read  by  chairman  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


P 4. 

CARL  LIEDER'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SNOW  DRIFTS  ON  THE  RAILROAD. 


"I  don't  know  whether  you  will  get  this  letter  or  not,  on  account  of 
the  weather  being  too  cold  for  the  mail  carriers  to  do  their  duty  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  trains  running  through  drifts  of  snow  on  the 
railroads.  It  is  cold  everywhere  this  winter  and  even  last  week  the 
trains  on  the  railroads  of  this  vicinity  had  a great  time  to  get  through 
the  drifts. 

About  ninety  of  us  took  shovels  and  went  and  helped  them  out.  And 
after  we  got  through  we  determined  to  help  the  railroad  company  a little 
more,  so  six  of  us  went  on  another  railroad  and  went  to  a place  called 
Gettysburg,  about  28  miles  from  here.  Two  engines  were  attached  to  one 
mail  coach,  there  was  a crew  of  about  50  men.  We  left  Carlisle  at  12 
o'clock  and  reached  Gettysburg  at  six.  We  had  a terrible  time  in 
getting  through. 

At  one  place  as  the  train  was  running  fast,  it  stopped  suddenly  and  we 
found  ourselves  in  a tremendous  drift  about  ten  feet  deep,  and  after  we 
cleared  the  way,  the  two  engines  were  frozen  already  and  could  not  move 
for  some  time,  and  before  we  reached  Gettysburg  the  two  engines  were 
nearly  out  of  water,  so  we  stopped  at  a stream  and  all  of  us  carried 
water  in  buckets  for  the  engines.  It  took  us  half  a day  to  reach  that 
place  and  we  were  glad  when  we  got  through." 


THE  DOLLARS  GO,  BUT  THE  LIE  STAYS. 


"Would  you  tell  a lie  for  five  cents?"  asked  a Sunday  School  teacher. 
"No,  ma'am." 

"For  ten  cents?" 

"No,  ma'am." 

"For  a dollar?" 

"No,  ma'am." 

"For  a hundred  dollars?" 

"No,  ma'am,  not  even  for  a hundred  dollars." 

"For  a thousand  dollars?" 

Henry  hesitated.  He  could  buy  many  things  for  a thousand  dollars. 
While  he  was  thinking  Charlie  answered,  "No,  ma'am,"  very  positively. 
"Why  not?" 

"Because,  when  the  thousand  dollars  are  gone,  the  *lie*  is  the  same." 
Which  of  these  boys  was  the  stouter,  morally?  Ten  cents  would  have 
measured  the  moral  strength  of  some  boys. 


Let  us  then  be  upward  doing 
With  a heart  for  any  fate. 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor,  and  to  wait. 


a source  of  water  supply. 

5,  27  are  those  who  take  what  does  not  rightfully 


Enigma . 

I am  composed  of  41  letters. 

My  11,  7,  24,  40  is 
My  4,  15,  9,  39,  6, 
belong  to  them. 

My  1,  35,  19,  37  is  a part  of  a bird. 

My  2,  29,  41,  5 is  an  opening. 

My  32,  23,  13,  33  is  what  the  snowballs  the  boys  were  throwing  at  each 
other  were,  to  those  who  could  not  dodge  them. 

My  16,  34,  17,  8 is  an  entrance  much  used. 

My  38,  21,  37,  12,  19  is  a means  of  conveyance. 

My  28,  18,  13,  7 is  something  Mr.  Walker  and  his  boys  use. 

My  30,  3,  31,  14,  25,  39  is  a toy. 

My  10,  26,  36,  20  is  what  the  boys  and  girls  like  to  do. 

My  22,  13,  17,  31  is  what  Comanche  likes  to  do  when  hitched  to  his 
sleigh . 

My 

1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10,11,12,13,14,15,16,17,18,19,20,21,22,23,24,25,26,27, 
28,29,30,31,32,33,34,35,36,37,38,39,40,41  is  a good  motto  for  every  one. 


Riddle. 

Formed  long  ago,  though  made  today, 
I'm  mostly  used  while  others  sleep. 
What  few  would  wish  to  give  away. 

And  none  would  ever  wish  to  keep. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  California. 


Answers  to  Conundrums. 


To  cover  his  head. 
Don- key . 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. ) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 


more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 


For  a longer  list  of  subscribers  we  have  many  other  interesting  pictures 
of  shops,  representing  boys  at  work,  schoolrooms  and  views  of  the 
grounds,  worth  from  20  to  60  cents  a piece,  which  will  be  sent  on 
request . 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  SENT  FREE. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 


Transcribed  weekly  from  the  newspaper  collections  of  the  US  Military 
History  Institute,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Carlisle,  PA.  For  more  info  see 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - Barbara  Landis 

"RE : Rustywire:  Sunset"  

Date:  Sun,  22  Aug  1999  05:26:15  GMT 
From:  "rustywire"  <rustywire@yahoomail . com> 

Subj : Sunset 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

I was  driving  this  evening  and  the  sky  had  a few  clouds  which  were 
floating  way  up  there  on  a pale  blue  background.  As  the  sun  slowly  set 
I had  a front  row  seat  through  my  window.  It  was  a mosaic,  a painting 
no  mane  could  ever  make,  the  colors  were  pink,  blue,  reds,  orange  and 
glowed.  I stopped  and  watched  the  scene  unfold  before  me  and  as  I held 
up  my  hand,  my  skin  glowed  as  well  from  the  horizon  to  the  west.  A 
sense  of  calmness  and  a desire  to  find  some  connection  to  the  land 
around  me  occurred  to  me  to  be  needed,  but  upon  looking  at  my  my  own 
self,  I could  see  the  earth  and  me  shared  a kinship  of  color,  light  and 
air. 

I thought  about  all  of  us  we  share  this  time  and  often  don't  stop  to 
look  around.  In  the  silent  drop  of  dusk  and  evening  light  I realized 
that  such  sites  are  far  and  few  between  and  make  all  things  seem  small 
and  insignificant,  the  days  cares  go  out  the  window.  I would  say  take  a 
moment  and  stand  in  the  sunset  of  day  and  take  a long  look  around  and 
by  chance  if  it  is  a good  one  I think  our  fathers,  and  their  fathers 
sat  at  some  point  and  pondered  all  of  eternity  and  with  some  of  our 
people  sang  a song  to  end  the  day.  Yo,  it  was  a good  day  and  pray  that 
tomorrow  will  find  everything  fresh  and  new  if  not  but  a few  moments. 

It  is  good  to  be  alive  and  so  let  tomorrow's  sunset  find  me  and  bathe 
me  in  evening  light. 

"RE;  Poem:  Whispers"  

Date:  Thu,  15  Feb  2001  15:49:02  -0600 

From:  "lohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate.edu> 

Subj : Whispers . . . 


Whispers  in  the  Blood 


The  chills  strike. 

From  nowhere. 

As  you  go. 

Here  or  there. 

Something  there. 

Right  now. 

Unseen, 

Whispers . 

Hair  raises. 

Goose  bumps  rise. 

Almost  heard. 

Almost  seen. 

On  mountainside. 

Upon  desert  sand. 

In  Museum  halls. 

Whispers . 

The  old  ones. 

Speak  to  you. 

From  within. 

And  without. 

Best  listen  to. 

Whispers  in  your  blood. 

John  Berry,  Oklahoma,  2001 

"RE : Poem:  Pablo's  Prayer"  — 

Date:  Wed,  14  Feb  2001  09:45:15  -0600 

From:  "lohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj(3okstate.edu> 

Subj : Pablo's  Prayer 

To  all. 

Happy  St.  Valentine's  day  - may  your  hearts  be  full. 

He  just  keeps  surprising  us  - I skipped  our  prayer  at  dinner  last 
night  and  he  stopped  us  - to  say  this  first...  Best,  John  B 

Pablo's  Prayer 

Thank  you  God, 

For  Foods, 
and  presents, 
and  Ma-ma, 
and  Da-da, 
and  Grammas, 
and  Grandpas, 
and 

Everythings ! 

Pablo  Berry,  Oklahoma,  2001 

"RE;  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  12  Feb  2001  06:17:44  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea . org> 

Subj : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  February  25-March  3 


PEPELUALI 

(February) 

(Kau-lua) 

25 

Love  is  a gift  that  grows  only  with  the  giving. 

26 

What  is  once  found  is  never  truly  lost. 

27 

I return  to  the  earth  to  find  the  place  of  my  beginnings. 

28 

Within  me  lie  the  wellsprings  of  my  own  renewal. 

MALAKI 

(March) 

(Nana) 

March  was  the  season  when  the  malolo,  the  flying  fish,  swarmed  in  the  ocean. 

1 

Everywhere  I look,  I see  beauty. 

2 

Listen  if  you  would  hear  the  music  of  the  land. 

3 

Imitate  nature  in  your  art. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 


GIVING  BACK:  Duly  2000  my  elder  asked,  "I  read  all  this  negativity, 
see  all  this  finger  pointing.  Where  is  the  accountability?  Where 
does  anyone  say,  '...and  this  is  what  I am  going  to  do  about  it.'?" 

--  This  section  is  dedicated  to  responses  to  that  question.  Please 
continue  to  share  your  gifts  of  giving,  email  me  at  gars@speakeasy.org 


GIVING  BACK: 


"RE : Sharing  and  Caring  Important  Indian  Tradition"  

Date:  Fri,  16  Feb  2001  08:24:19  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" SHARING" 

Sharing  and  caring  important  Indian  tradition 

Deanne  Givens  says  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  is  spreading  the 

wealth  through  donations  for  education. 

Deanne  Givens  - Special  to  Handle  Extra 

Nothing  has  the  same  feel  as  cash.  Dust  asked  the  school  superintendents, 
principals  and  parent  groups  who  received  hard,  cold,  no-strings-attached 
cash  gifts  from  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe. 

The  Coeur  d'Alenes  have  given  an  unprecedented  $980,000  for  education  to 
North  Idaho  schools.  This  is  the  largest  amount  donated  in  the  three  years 
of  tribal  giving. 

It  doesn't  take  a rocket  scientist  to  assess  the  region  and  quickly  see 
the  dire  needs  of  local  schools.  From  decaying  buildings,  to  teachers 
leaving  the  state  for  better  wages,  to  an  outflow  of  Idaho's  best  and 
brightest  graduating  students  to  other  states,  the  educational  system  is 
in  need  of  some  serious  fixing. 

But  the  tribe  is  not  in  the  business  of  directing  or  mandating  any  form 
of  education  policy.  That's  the  job  of  others.  However,  through  Indian 
gaming,  they  have  brought  a new  spirit  of  goodwill  and  appreciation  toward 
educational  institutions. 


Tribal  gaming  revenue  is  the  goose  laying  the  golden  egg.  The  Coeur 
d'Alene  Tribal  Casino  is  enjoying  success  which  allows  prosperity  for 
tribal  members  with  jobs  and  a portion  to  be  shared  in  charitable  giving 
to  local  schools. 

David  Matheson,  gaming  director,  explains  the  Indian  tradition  of  giving. 
"All  children  are  precious.  We  want  all  our  children  to  be  included  in 
this  prosperity.  This  is  our  opportunity  to  stand  up  and  hold  together  the 
ways  of  our  ancestors  to  sharing  and  caring." 

Ernie  Stensgar,  tribal  chairman  has  lived  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
Reservation  all  his  life.  He  views  the  non-Indians  living  on  the 
reservation  as  neighbors.  "Our  tribe  has  a commitment  to  youth,  education 
and  the  future.  Our  success  allows  us  to  reach  out  to  our  neighbors,  work 
with  them  and  to  help." 

For  the  first  time  the  University  of  Idaho  was  given  $10,000  for  a 
scholarship  for  an  Idaho  Indian  student. 

North  Idaho  College  was  given  $50,000  for  the  building  of  a cultural 
center  on  campus. 

Even  small  little  Sorenson  Elementary  School  received  a gift  of  $5,000 
to  replace  an  aging  copy  machine. 

Both  Kellogg  and  Kootenai  School  Districts  received  $10,000  each  and 
Coeur  d'Alene  $15,000.  Last  year  the  Kootenai  School  District  bought  2,000 
books  for  its  literacy  program. 

Post  Falls  Superintendent  Dick  Harris  gave  a pitch  to  the  tribe  to  once 
again  host  the  Dulyamsh  Powwow  after  getting  a $15,000  check.  "I  would 
like  to  have  the  powwow  back." 

Troy  School  District  was  given  $25,000.  A parent  group  from  Troy  wrote 
the  tribe  requesting  money  for  repair  for  a leaking  roof  for  the  worst 
building  in  the  state. 

The  Plummer-Worley  School  District  and  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribal  School 
received  the  greatest  portion  of  the  money:  $290,000  and  $513,000. 

From  fixing  leaky  roofs,  to  stocking  a library  with  good  reading 
material  for  children,  to  creating  a scholarship  for  Indian  students, 
without  question  the  money  makes  a tangible  difference. 

The  ritual  of  giving,  as  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  have  done  to  local  schools 
in  Danuary  of  each  year,  is  a festive  day  for  many.  In  Idaho,  the  talk 
about  education  by  public  officials  is  clouded  by  good  intentions,  pats  on 
the  back,  and  proclamations  of  doing  the  best  we  can  with  what  we've  got. 

But  for  one  day,  in  the  midst  of  a snowstorm,  people  devoted  to 
education  came  together  in  Worley  to  celebrate  the  tribe's  success  and 
humbly  accept  the  cash  benefits  of  being  a good  neighbor. 

Handle  Extra  columnist  leanne  Givens  is  a tribal  member  and  lives  in 
Coeur  d'Alene. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Spokesman-Review. 

"RE : Navajo-Lakota  Delegation  Sharing  in  Chiapas"  

Date:  Mon,  12  Feb  2001  11:20:28  -0800  (PST) 

From:  Paul  Pureau  <paul_pureau@yahoo.com> 

Subj : ICT  Lifeaways:  Navajo-Lakota  delegation  shares  seeds, 

friendship  in  Chiapas 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  - The  rugged  journey  of  a delegation  of  Navajo  and 
Lakota  - in  the  backs  of  trucks  for  36  hours  from  Mexico  City  to  Chiapas  - 
was  well  worth  it  to  reach  Zapatista  refugees  with  seeds,  traditional 
songs  and  friendship,  says  the  Navajo  founder  of  First  Nations  North  and 
South . 

Eulynda  Benalli,  disabled  by  an  automobile  accident,  said  she  remembered 
her  grandfather  Dulian  Toledo  of  Torreon,  N.M.,  who  was  born  on  the  Long 
Walk,  as  she  traveled  in  the  back  of  a covered  truck  to  the  Lacandon 
jungle  communities. 

"The  suffering  that  the  people  are  going  through  is  so  reflective  of  our 
history,  the  way  they  are  being  rounded  up  and  displaced." 

At  a gathering  of  thousands  of  Zapatistas  in  the  Lacandon  jungle. 


Benalli  sang  the  Navajo  Freedom  Song,  given  to  the  Dine'  on  the  Long  Walk 
home  from  incarceration  in  Fort  Sumner. 

Benalli  was  joined  by  Navajo  flutist  Andrew  Thomas  and  Lakotas  from  Pine 
Ridge  including  Doanne  Tall,  Troylyn  Yellowood  who  brought  over-the- 
counter  medicines  and  Geraldine  Black  Elk  Clifford. 

Thomas  said  it  was  overwhelming  to  look  out  and  see  thousands  of 
Zapatistas  gathered  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  movement. 

Fie  sang  of  the  four  hozhoni  (beautiful)  blankets  of  the  day,  dawn,  blue 
skies,  twilight  and  darkness. 

"I  was  having  a wonderful  time!"  he  said,  remembering  Zapatistas  joining 
with  him  in  song,  with  thousands  clapping. 

"I  just  wanted  to  share  and  dialogue  my  own  road." 

Thomas  said  his  own  healing  came  from  a new  appreciation  for  what  Native 
people  have,  both  in  the  North  and  South. 

"This  was  a trip  for  healing.  It  was  from  brother  to  brother,"  said 
Thomas  from  the  Navajo  community  of  Rock  Springs,  N.M. 

"We  all  have  the  same  color  of  blood,  we  are  all  of  the  same  heart.  We 
are  all  people  of  the  earth." 

In  support  of  self-determination,  the  delegation  delivered  seeds  from 
the  pueblos  of  northern  New  Mexico  to  displaced  Zapatistas  living  in 
refugee  camps,  who  share  a similar  climate. 

The  refugees  of  Acteal,  one  of  the  most  brutal  massacres,  were  among 
those  receiving  Native  corn  and  bean  seeds. 

Pueblo  seeds  were  donated  by  the  Traditional  Native  American  Farmers 
Association,  headed  by  Clayton  Brasoupe  from  Tesuque  Pueblo,  N.M.  The 
association,  working  with  permaculture  and  agriculture  projects  in  Belize, 
provided  Dine'  yellow  corn  seeds  from  Wide  Ruins,  Ariz.,  and  native  seeds 
from  the  Tuscarora  Nation  in  New  York  for  Chiapas. 

In  the  highlands  of  Chiapas,  traditional  songs  and  prayers  were 
translated  from  Navajo  and  Lakota  into  English  and  Spanish,  then  Mayan 
dialects.  New  bonds  of  friendship  were  formed,  the  reason  Benalli  formed 
First  Nations  North  and  South,  now  hosting  the  biweekly  TV  Zapatista  on  a 
local  access  station  in  Albuquerque. 

The  delegation  of  Navajos  and  Lakotas  met  with  Mujeres  Por  La  Dignatad 
(Dignity  for  women),  arranging  for  three  Zapatista  women  to  visit 
Albuquerque  and  Denver  in  cooperation  with  Global  Exchange. 

Benalli  said  Zapatista  women  are  finding  new  roles  as  leaders  and 
organizers,  but  that  has  not  been  historically  the  situation  for 
Indigenous  women  in  Mexico. 

"The  women  there  have  been  oppressed  so  long." 

Thomas  said  he  came  away  with  a new  appreciation  for  what  Native  people 
have  in  North  America. 

His  message  to  Native  people  in  the  North:  "Live  to  the  fullest,  we 
actually  don't  have  a bad  deal.  We  sort  of  have  it  made." 

As  for  the  long  truck  ride,  Thomas  said,  "A  little  suffering  makes  you 
more  confidant  of  who  you  are  as  a Native  person. 

"It  makes  it  richer  for  me.  I was  very  fortunate." 

Benalli  spent  two  and  one-half  weeks  in  southern  Mexico  in  January, 
visiting  fellow  human  rights  activists  in  Oaxaca,  near  the  Guatemalan 
border,  before  returning  home  to  Albuquerque  and  work  on  her  doctoral 
dissertation . 

In  Oaxaca,  Benalli  arranged  for  exchanges  with  the  Zapoteca,  Mixe  and 
Trique  peoples. 

"In  Mitla,  an  ancient  Zapoteca  city  in  Oaxaca,  what  struck  me  so  much 
was  the  ancient  buildings  had  Navajo  - Dine'  - and  pueblo  designs  carved 
on  them.  I was  totally  in  amazement  and  in  wonder  about  our  connections 
with  the  South . " 

It  was  Benalli' s fourth  journey  to  Chiapas.  The  long  truck  ride  was 
necessary  because  there  were  no  bus  seats  for  the  delegation.  The  group 
sang  songs,  told  jokes  and  tried  not  to  become  nauseated  from  the  gas 
fumes  on  the  cold  trucks. 

"I  knew  where  I was  going  and  I knew  it  was  worth  it,  but  I felt  bad  for 
the  others,  all  they  knew  was  that  they  were  in  the  back  of  those  trucks." 

But  the  friendships  formed  made  it  worth  it. 

"Indian  people  from  the  North  really  have  to  get  out  of  the  United 


States  to  be  able  to  see  and  understand  the  concept  of  no  borders/' 
Benalli  said. 

"We  are  just  the  same/'  she  said,  adding  she  felt  the  tremendous 
strength  of  the  Indigenous  people  of  the  Northern  delegation  and  Southern 
relatives . 

On  her  next  trip  to  Chiapas,  she  plans  to  deliver  books  of  Indigenous 
poetry  written  by  youth  and  elders,  coedited  with  Yaqui  friends. 

"We  are  willing  to  plant  the  seeds  for  our  future  generations." 

Brenda  Norrell  reports  from  the  Southwest.  She  can  be  reached  at 
(520)  490-8558  or  by  e-mail  b_norrell@yahoo.com. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Indian  Country  Today 


Paul  Pureau 

to  subscribe  to  ndn-aim  send  a blank  mail  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 
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"RE : TU  Professor  Works  to  save  Euchee  Language"  

Date:  Tue,  13  Feb  2001  08:25:31  -0600 

From:  "lohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate . edu> 

Subj : (FWD)Indian  News  02-10-2001 

Forwarded  by  Dohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate  on  02/13/2001  08:28  AM 

TU  professor  works  to  save  Euchee  language 
By  OMER  GILLHAM 
Tulsa  World 
2/9/01 

With  the  recent  death  of  one  of  the  few  remaining  Euchee  Indian  elders, 
the  effort  to  rescue  the  Euchee  language  and  oral  history  becomes  more 
urgent,  a University  of  Tulsa  official  said. 

TU  anthropology  professor  Richard  Grounds  said  the  passing  of  Mose 
Cahwee,  82,  last  month  was  a terrible  blow  to  the  Euchee  Language 
Preservation  Project,  an  effort  sponsored  by  a $297,300  federal  grant. 

With  the  death  of  Cahwee,  perhaps  only  five  Euchee  speakers  remain,  even 
though  an  estimated  2,400  people  claim  Euchee  ancestry.  Grounds  said. 

"Mose  was  very  active  in  the  language  and  culture,"  said  Grounds,  who  is 
of  Euchee  descent.  "He  was  kind  of  a walking  encyclopedia.  He  knew  the 
history  and  Euchee  medicine  plants." 

Since  receiving  the  three-year  grant.  Grounds  has  been  meeting  weekly 
with  Euchee  speakers  at  the  Sapulpa  Indian  Community  Center,  committing 
the  language  and  culture  to  videotape  and  compact  disc. 

Before  his  death,  Cahwee  contributed  a wealth  of  information  on  Euchee 
history,  which  involves  hundreds  of  Euchee  families  that  once  lived  near 
Bristow,  Sapulpa  and  Liberty  Mounds. 

The  Euchee  tribe,  also  spelled  Yuchi,  originated  in  Alabama  and  Georgia 
but  had  a language  different  from  those  of  neighboring  tribes. 

Through  the  years  the  Euchee  population  here  dwindled,  as  did  those  who 
spoke  the  language. 

Grounds,  however,  said  the  language  is  not  dead,  even  in  its  eleventh 
hour . 

With  his  preservation  project,  he  hopes  to  develop  a simple  curriculum, 
based  on  phonetics  since  no  Euchee  alphabet  exists,  and  to  teach  Euchee  to 
the  next  generation. 

Already,  Grounds  and  project  assistants  Wanda  A.  Greene  and  Linda 
Littlebear  Harjo  are  working  with  elders  to  create  Euchee  words  for 
bicycle,  telephone  and  computer  so  the  language  will  be  current  for  the 
21st  century. 

When  the  Euchee  preservation  project  is  completed  in  2003,  Grounds  said 
the  work  and  some  artifacts  will  be  housed  at  TU. 

"The  language  does  not  have  to  pass  off  the  scene,"  said  Grounds,  who  is 
learning  Euchee  himself  as  he  conducts  the  scholarly  project.  "It  can  be 
kept  going,  and  that  is  one  of  our  goals." 


Meanwhile,  at  the  Sapulpa  Indian  Community  Center,  Euchee  elder  Maggie 
Cumsey  Marsey,  82,  squints  one  eye,  cocks  her  head  and  stares  into  space 
as  she  tries  to  retrieve  a Euchee  word  for  corn  soup  --  a word  she  hasn't 
spoken  in  decades. 

Sometimes  she  brings  back  a Creek  word  because  Creeks  and  Euchees  often 
intermarried  and  learned  bits  of  each  others'  language.  Grounds,  who  knows 
some  Creek,  gently  asks  Marsey  for  the  Euchee  equivalent. 

"We  were  told  to  never  forget"  the  language,  said  Marsey,  who  was 
discouraged  from  speaking  her  native  tongue  when  she  attended  Lone  Star 
school  in  the  1930s.  "I  can  speak  it,  but  I struggle  sometimes,  because  I 
haven't  said  some  of  these  words  in  30  or  40  years." 

The  Euchee  language  preservation  project  is  made  possible  by  the  Native 
American  Languages  Act  of  1992. 

Grounds  said  it  is  "ironic"  that  a federal  government  that  once  did  its 
part  to  eliminate  Indian  languages  is  now  trying  to  help  preserve  them. 

lust  how  many  Indian  languages  are  on  the  endangered  list  is  not  known, 
but  too  many  native  tongues  have  already  been  silenced,  said  Shaila  Newby, 
an  administrative  assistant  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Native  American 
Studies  Program. 

At  OU,  students  can  enroll  in  college  language  courses  and  learn  Kiowa, 
Cherokee,  Choctaw  or  Creek-Seminole,  Newby  said. 

"The  continuation  of  these  languages  is  not  there,  because  the  young 
people  are  not  picking  it  up,"  Newby  said.  "I'm  a quarter  Cherokee  and 
guilty  of  that  myself." 

Euchees,  like  other  American  Indians  living  in  a "euro"  dominated  world, 
have  a modest  sense  of  humor  about  their  non-Indian  friends  and  themselves. 

Elder  Josephine  Keith,  72,  recalls  a humorous  story  of  how  Euchee  adults 
would  lapse  into  speaking  English  and  then  convert  to  Euchee  when  a fellow 
tribal  member  walked  up. 

"Someone  walking  up  would  joke,  'I  thought  there  was  a bunch  of  white 
people  around  here.  Where  did  they  go?'  " Keith  said.  "That  would  tickle 
me. " 

Surviving  remnants  of  the  Euchee  culture  include  an  active  ceremonial 
ground  at  Pole  Cat  Creek  near  Kellyville  and  a ceremonial  ground  along 
Sand  Creek  south  of  Bristow,  Grounds  said. 

The  Euchee  Mission  Boarding  School,  which  operated  from  1894  to  1948  in 
Sapulpa,  bore  the  tribe's  name. 

Several  Euchee  families  attend  the  Pickett  Chapel  United  Methodist 
Church,  formerly  called  the  Euchee  Church,  south  of  Sapulpa. 

Marsey  said  Cahwee's  spirit  lives  on  in  "u-go-hala- jena"  --  the  Euchee 
word  for  heaven. 

"RE : No  English  Only  in  Indian  Schools"  
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No  ban  in  Indian  schools 

English-only  law  doesn't  apply,  Napolitano  says 
Associated  Press 
Feb.  16,  2001 

A voter-approved  limit  on  bilingual  education  will  not  stop  Indian 
students  from  being  taught  their  native  languages.  Attorney  General  Janet 
Napolitano  said  Thursday. 

The  initiative.  Proposition  203  on  the  state's  November  ballot,  does  not 
apply  to  tribal  or  federal  schools  and  federal  law  restricts  its 
application  to  state  public  schools,  Napolitano  said  in  a formal  opinion. 

Federal  law  includes  principles  of  tribal  sovereignty  and  the  federally 
recognized  right  of  American  Indians  to  express  themselves  through  native 
languages,  Napolitano  said. 

That  means  Proposition  203  cannot  prohibit  a state  public  school  located 
on  a reservation  or  elsewhere  from  teaching  Indian  language  and  culture. 


Napolitano  said. 

"State  public  schools  may  offer  students  classes  in  Native  American 
languages  and  culture,  whether  or  not  such  children  are  already  proficient 
in  English,"  Napolitano  wrote. 

Proposition  203,  which  replaces  traditional  bilingual  education  with 
intensive  one-year  English  immersion  programs,  will  bar  teachers  from 
speaking  in  Spanish  or  languages  other  than  English  in  teaching  immigrant 
children.  Teachers  or  administrators  who  willfully  ignore  the  prohibition 
face  being  held  personally  liable  for  fees  and  damages  and  banishment  from 
public  school  positions  for  five  years. 

Parents  can  request  exemptions  for  their  children  but  aren't  guaranteed 
they  will  receive  them. 

Napolitano's  opinion  was  requested  by  state  Sen.  lack  Dackson,  D-Window 
Rock,  who  asked  whether  Proposition  203  applied  to  Indian  language 
programs  in  schools  serving  the  Navajo  Nation. 

Napolitano  said  her  reply  also  applied  to  other  federally  recognized 
tribes . 

Jackson  said  he  sought  the  opinion  at  the  request  of  Navajo  Nation 
President  Kelsey  A.  Begaye  and  local  school  officials  who  want  to  preserve 
instruction  in  tribal  languages  and  culture. 

"Everybody's  happy  with  it,"  Jackson  said  of  the  opinion.  "Navajo 
culture  is  our  relationship  with  our  total  universe.  It's  teaching 
character  - how  to  be  a decent  person." 

But  to  learn  about  Navajo  culture,  "you've  got  to  speak  your  language 
first,"  Jackson  said. 

Arizona  tribes  had  banded  together  to  oppose  Proposition  203  and  it  was 
defeated  in  the  three  northeastern  Arizona  counties  encompassing  the 
Navajo  Reservation,  which  also  includes  parts  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah. 

Tribal  officials  said  they  feared  the  measure  could  eliminate  programs 
meant  to  preserve  tribal  languages. 

Proposition  203  proponents  said  they  never  intended  to  have  its  limits 
apply  to  American  Indian  languages  and  that  because  of  the  tribes' 
sovereignty,  did  not  think  it  did. 

Proponents  contended  that  bilingual  education,  which  teaches  students 
with  limited  English  primarily  in  Spanish,  has  taught  few  students 
sufficient  English  to  excel  in  school  or  get  decent  jobs. 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Copyright  2001,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Sun,  18  Febrary  2001  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Subj : Upcoming  Events 

Date:  Mon,  19  Feb  2001  10:10:23  -0600 
From:  "D.  Mitchell"  <wanigel@hotmail . com> 

Subj:  Fwd : [tn-ind]  RED  NATIONS  REMEMBERING 

FORWARD,  Original  message  follows  

From:  monicaarmstrong@webtv.net  (Monica  Armstrong) 

RED  NATIONS  REMEMBERING 
Sunday  March  4,  2001 
St.  Pius  X School 
2750  Tucker  Rd. 

Nashville,  TN.  37218 
Event  begins  at  1:00p.m. 

All  coming  are  asked  to  bring  one  dish  and  one  drink  to  share  in  a 
potluck  supper  at  5:30p.m. 

There  will  be  a commerative  walk  at  12:00p.m.  Meeting  place  will  be  in 
the  parking  lot  of  Fountain  Square  Theatre  on  Metro  Center  Blvd.  Please 
arrive  a few  minutes  early  if  you  plan  to  walk  with  us. 

Red  Nations  Remembering  is  an  event  honoring  the  strength  and  courage  it 
took  for  the  Cherokee  Indians  to  be  removed  from  the 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Apr  24  02:14:48  2001 
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(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  in  this  weekly  | 

| newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  http://www.owlstar.com/NANews  | 

+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  ndn-aim,  Indianz  elist, 

INDIAN  Heritage,  NativeAmerican-Issues-Chat,  Paths-L,  LPDC 
and  indigenous_peoples_literature  mail  lists;  UUCP  email; 
http: //www. rapid city journal . com 
http: //www. den ver post . com/op in ion /lett0225 . htm 

http: //cbc . ca/ cgi -bin/templates/ view. cgi?/ news/ 2001/02/ 23/met is_ru ling 
http: //www. indianz . com/SmokeSignals/Headlines/showfull . asp?ID=mm/2212001 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West,  "Set  the  blood  quantum  at 
one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition  of  Indians,  let  intermarriage 
proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and  eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out 
of  existence.  When  that  happens,  the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of 
its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"When  temptation  comes,  I don't  say,  'Yes,"  and  I don't  say,  'No.'  I 
say,  'Later,'  I just  keep  walking  the  Red  Road-down  the  middle.  When 
you're  in  the  middle,  you  don't  go  to  either  extreme.  You  allow  both 
sides  to  exist . " 

Dr.  A.  C.  Ross  (Ehanamani),  Lakota 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  [ 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 


of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


ional  Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Will  the  "real"  Amerikkka  stand  up.  The  one  with  truth  and  justice  does 
not  exist,  except  in  the  minds  of  a few  idealists  and  the  mouths  of  a lot 
of  politicians. 

Newly  appointed  Secretary  of  Interior  Norton  "promises"  better  Indian 
schools.  What  will  that  take...  a full  week  with  power  and  plumbing  that 
works? 

In  the  meantime  courts  are  busy  forcing  her  department  to  own  up  to  the 
missing  Trust  Fund.  In  the  meantime  the  School  of  the  Americas  continues 
to  export  assassins  to  Guatemala,  Nicaragua...  In  the  meantime,  efforts 
are  underway  to  exploit  the  arctic  - to  hell  with  the  inhabitants  there. 
After  all,  what  do  a bunch  of  natives  know  about  the  environment  a few 
slick  oilmen  can't  deal  with?  Don't  look  now  Mr.  Oil  Can,  but  the  ice  cap 
is  melting. 

In  the  meantime  the  same  tired  arguments  keep  First  People  chained  in 
concentration  rez's  run  by  "approved  by  the  BIA"  stamped  administrations. 

Gee,  thanks  for  the  new  erasers,  Mrs.  Norton. 


It  isn't  too  late  to  get  in  on  the  hottest  job  fair  in  Indian  Country. 
Oklahoma  Indian  Times  is  hosting  it's  annual  Native  American  Job  Fair 
in  two  weeks .... 

Can't  make  it  to  this  year's  Native  American  Job  Fair? 

No  problem,  send  us  you  resume  and  we  will  forward  it  to  the  recruiters 
on  the  day  of  the  job  fair.  You  can  mail  it  to  OKLAHOMA  INDIAN  TIMES, 

P.0.  BOX  692050,  TULSA,  OK  74169,  OR  FAX  IT  TO  918-438-6545 
OR  EMAIL  IT  TO  US  AT  EDITOR@OKIT.COM. 

If  emailing  your  resume,  please  send  in  a .pdf  format,  Microsoft  Publisher 
or  Microsoft  word  file. 

Note:  All  resumes  must  be  received  by  Friday  March  9th,  2001  5:00  pm(CST) 
in  order  for  us  to  collate,  copy  and  distribute  to  the  recruiters. 


Gary  Night  Owl 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30009,  U.S.A. 


(*,*) 
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Sub j : Lakota  Teacher  Leader  Charge  Dies 


Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

http: //www. rap id city journal . com 


LAKOTA  TEACHER  LEADER  CHARGE  DIES 
By  Steve  Miller,  West  River  Editor 

MISSION  - The  Lakota  woman  who  translated  the  script  for  the  Oscar- 
winning  "Dances  With  Wolves"  and  appeared  in  the  film  has  died  at  age  70. 

Doris  Leader  Charge  of  Parmelee  died  Tuesday  afternoon  at  Sinte  Gleska 
University  in  Mission,  where  she  was  a long-time  Lakota  language  teacher. 

She  portrayed  Pretty  Shield,  wife  of  Ten  Bears  in  "Dances  With  Wolves," 
which  was  filmed  in  western  South  Dakota  in  1989.  In  addition  to  serving 
as  a Lakota-language  consultant  and  instructor  for  Kevin  Costner's  "Dances 
With  Wolves,"  Leader  Charge  was  Costner's  special  guest  at  the  1991 
Academy  Awards  ceremonies.  She  went  on  stage  to  translate  into  Lakota  part 
of  screenwriter  Michael  Blake's  acceptance  speech  for  best  screenplay. 
"Dances  With  Wolves"  won  seven  Oscars,  including  Best  Picture,  that  year. 

"When  I went  up  and  picked  up  that  Oscar  for  'Dances  With  Wolves,'  I 
finally  showed  the  world  Indians  are  here  and  we're  here  to  stay,"  she 
later  said. 

Leader  Charge  was  born  May  4,  1930,  on  the  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation. 
She  attended  a boarding  school  and  St.  Mary's  School  for  Girls  in 
Springfield . 

After  raising  her  family,  she  taught  at  Sinte  Gleska  in  the  mid-1970s 
and  also  enrolled  there,  earning  her  elementary-education  degree  in  1984. 

Among  survivors  is  her  husband,  Fred  Leader  Charge  of  Parmelee.  Funeral 
arrangements  are  pending  with  Sandoz's  Chapel  of  the  Pines  in  Valentine, 
Neb . 

A colleague  at  the  university,  Lisa  Little  Chief  Bryan,  said  Leader 
Charge  was  "highly  respected  as  an  elder  and  a cultural  leader.  She  knew  a 
lot  about  the  Lakota  culture." 


Leaden  Charge's  death  will  be  a big  loss  for  the  Rosebud  community, 
"especially  with  language.  She  was  pretty  much  the  expert  for  our 
language,"  Bryan  said.  "Everybody  always  turned  to  her  for  advice." 

You  may  call  West  River  Editor  Steve  Miller  at  394-8417 
or  send  e-mail  to  steve.miller@rapidcityjournal.com. 

_-> 

To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER 

"RE : Indian  Activist  Frank  B.  lames  Dies"  

Date:  Mon,  26  Feb  2001  06:32:55  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="ELDER  DIES" 

Indian  activist  Frank  B.  lames  dies  at  77 
Tom  Long  - Boston  Globe 

BOSTON  --  In  1970,  when  Native  American  activist  Wamsutta  Frank  B.  Dames 
was  asked  to  deliver  a speech  at  a state  dinner  commemorating  the  350th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Plymouth,  he  prepared  a 
draft  that  included  the  following:  "The  Pilgrims  had  hardly  explored  the 
shores  of  Cape  Cod  for  four  days  before  they  had  robbed  the  graves  of  my 
ancestors  and  stolen  their  corn,  wheat,  and  beans." 

When  state  officials  saw  an  advance  copy  of  the  speech.  Dames  was  asked 
to  rewrite  it.  Fie  refused  and  did  not  attend  the  dinner.  When  word  spread 
of  the  suppression  of  the  speech.  Dames  and  other  activists  declared 
Thanksgiving  a national  day  of  mourning  and  assembled  at  Plymouth  to 
express  their  grievances,  an  observance  that  continues  to  this  day. 

Dames,  retired  music  director  of  the  Nauset  regional  school  system,  died 
Tuesday  at  his  home  in  Chatham.  Fie  was  77. 

In  his  speech,  which  was  published  in  full  in  the  Globe,  Dames  continued, 
"Massasoit,  the  great  Sachem  of  the  Wampanoag,  knew  these  facts,  yet  he 
and  his  people  befriended  the  settlers  of  Plymouth  Plantation.  ...  We 
welcomed  you,  the  white  man,  with  open  arms,  little  knowing  that  it  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end;  that  before  50  years  were  to  pass,  the  Wampanoag 
would  no  longer  be  a free  people." 

Born  in  Aquinnah,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Dames  was  a trumpet  player  who 
graduated  from  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Fie  served  in  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  during  World  War  II. 

Fie  was  director  of  music  at  Nauset  until  his  retirement  in  1989. 

Fie  was  moderator  of  United  American  Indians  of  New  England  from  1970 
until  the  mid-1990s.  Also,  Dames  was  the  former  president  of  the  Federated 
Eastern  Indian  League  and  executive  director  of  Operation  Mainstream,  a 
federally  funded  job  retraining  program  that  served  the  Cape  and  islands. 

In  1974,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Frank  Sargent  to  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Indian  Affairs.  Fie  resigned  three  years  later  because  he 
felt  the  state  wasn't  taking  Native  American  needs  seriously. 

Dames  was  a man  of  contradictions  whose  reverence  for  the  Earth 
compelled  him  to  refrain  from  watering  the  lawn  or  cutting  back  the  bushes 
at  his  home,  but  he  drove  a gas-guzzling  red  Corvette  with  a bumper 
sticker  that  read  "Custer  had  it  coming." 

Fie  leaves  a son,  Roland;  two  daughters,  Sharon  Ryone  and  Donna  Sacher; 
three  sisters  and  six  grandchildren. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Boston  Globe. 
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Telling  the  Truth  with  Fiction 

by  Steve  Russell,  NAV  Contributing  Editor 

Prelude 

In  1993,  the  day  before  a Senate  Committee  was  to  hear  the  State 
Archaeologist's  anti-graverobbing  bill  - known  in  the  Indian  community  as 
the  Archaeologists'  Relief  Act  - I had  been  at  the  Legislature  until  the 
wee  hours  of  the  morning  on  another  matter  and  then  worked  a full  day.  I 
was  suffering  from  severe  sleep  deprivation. 

I fell  into  bed  after  work,  awaking  around  midnight.  My  wife,  Donna,  was 
still  up.  I was  agonizing  out  loud  about  what  I would  say  to  the  Senate 
the  next  day. 

The  issue,  Donna  told  me,  was  "How  would  you  feel  if  someone  dug  your 
grandmother  up  and  stole  her  wedding  ring?" 

"No,"  I said  in  that  patronizing-lawyer  manner  only  a wife  can  tolerate, 
"the  issue  is  how  to  plug  this  federal  statute  into  the  State  statute  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  alarm  the  legal  graverobbers  so  we  can  both  get  after 
the  illegal  graverobbers  and  still  maintain  our  rights  under..." 

"The  issue,"  she  said  patiently,  "is  how  would  each  Senator  feel  if 
someone  dug  up  his  grandmother  and  stole  her  wedding  ring." 

With  that  rolling  around  in  my  mind,  I staggered  back  to  bed,  and  the 
next  morning  the  following  story  leaped  out  of  my  computer  and  wrote 
itself  down.  There  was  no  time  for  any  revision. 

I have  testified  before  the  Texas  Legislature  many  times,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  I ever  swore  to  tell  the  truth  and  then  testified  in 
fiction.  It  must  have  worked,  because  we  stopped  a bill  that  had  been  on 
the  fast  track. 

Indians  have  always  known  how  physical  and  mental  exhaustion  opens  the 
conscious  mind  to  ideas  that  might  otherwise  never  surface.  When  it's  done 
on  purpose,  we  call  it  a vision  quest.  In  this  case,  the  exhaustion  was 
not  purposeful,  but  Donna  planted  the  seed  at  exactly  the  right  time.  And 
that's  how  it  grew: 

When  she  was  six  months  gone,  they  let  her  ride  in  a wagon.  A bumpy  ride 
but  it's  a long  walk  to  California. 

When  she  went  into  labor  a month  later,  the  train  stopped.  When  she  had 
not  delivered  after  forty-eight  hours,  they  had  to  move  on.  She  might  die 
with  only  her  husband  to  comfort  her,  but  if  the  train  didn't  beat  the 
snow  to  the  Sierras,  they  would  all  die. 

On  the  third  day,  their  daughter  was  stillborn.  He  didn't  tell  her,  and 
she  was  in  no  condition  to  ask.  He  killed  one  of  the  cattle,  even  though 
it  took  both  to  pull  the  wagon,  to  make  a strengthening  broth.  She 
continued  to  hemorrhage. 

She  died  on  the  seventh  day,  without  regaining  consciousness.  He  wrapped 
the  bodies  in  wagon  canvas,  the  body  he  knew  so  well  and  the  tiny  stranger 
On  his  wife's  finger,  he  left  the  bright  golden  band,  a gift  from  his 
mother  in  Ireland  who  said  it  had  been  worn  by  her  mother.  Wrapped  in  the 
baby's  canvas  shroud,  he  left  several  items  of  elaborately  embroidered 
clothing,  handmade  works  of  loving  art,  a last  gift  from  the  mother  who 
had  tried  so  hard  to  give  life. 

He  scraped  a shallow  grave  from  the  hard  prairie  sod.  With  a sharp  nail, 
he  laboriously  etched  on  a flat  rock: 

Sarah 

Beloved  Wife  Of  Jacob 
& Baby  Daughter 

Jacob  killed  the  other  draught  animal  and  jerked  all  the  beef  he  could 
carry.  Leaving  all  the  possessions  of  two  lifetimes  in  the  useless  wagon, 
he  walked  westward.  But  it  can't  be  said  that  he  never  looked  back. 

Testimony 

Members,  this  story  - set  in  Nebraska  but  there  are  similar  stories 
aplenty  from  Anglo  settlers  in  Texas  - is  from  the  Scots-Irish  side  of  my 
ancestry.  After  150  years,  this  is  an  unmarked  grave.  If  you  believe  that 
after  150  years  it  is  acceptable  to  dig  these  people  up  and  "collect"  the 
gold  ring  and  the  fancy  embroidery  then  we  have  a basic  conflict  in  values 

If  you  believe,  as  I do,  that  we  are  talking  about  graverobbing,  then 


why  should  the  answer  differ  if  I told  you  a story  about  the  Indian  side 
of  my  ancestry? 

When  my  Indian  ancestors  were  buried  with  their  truest  bow  or  their 
finest  pot  to  serve  their  needs  on  the  way  to  the  spirit  world,  that  was 
done  with  no  less  love  and  spiritual  commitment  than  when  my  pioneer 
ancestors  had  to  bury  their  dead  where  they  fell  and  keep  moving. 

The  issue  of  repatriation  is  inseparable  from  the  issue  of  graverobbing. 
An  anti-graverobbing  bill  without  repatriation  addresses  the  needs  of 
scientists  but  does  not  address  the  violation  of  human  dignity  that  is  the 
greater  of  the  two  reasons  to  oppose  graverobbing. 

We  are  human  beings,  not  a science  project. 


Steve  Russell  is  currently  Assistant  Professor  of  Criminal  Justice,  The 
University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio  and  sits  as  a visiting  judge  after 
retiring  from  a 17  year  career  on  the  Bench.  He  has  spoken  and  published 
extensively  about  law  and  Indian  rights.  Steve  is  a member  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  and  a past  President  of  the  Texas  Indian  Bar  Association 
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VAMPIRE  POLICY  IS  BLEEDING  US  DRY  - BLOOD-QUANTUMS  BE  GONE! 

DEATH  TO  THE  INDIAN  NATIONS  IS  JUST  A FEW  YEARS  AWAY  UNLESS 
WE  RE-ASSESS  WHAT  BLOOD  QUANTUM  ACTUALLY  MEANS, 
by  Suzan  Shown  Harjo 

Native  Peoples  have  the  traditions,  openness  and  patience  that  come 
from  measuring  time  and  possibilities  against  the  entirety  of  our  ancient 
cultural  continuum.  That's  why  we,  collectively,  have  gotten  so  many 
things  right  - we  have  tried  things  out  for  myriad  generations, 
incorporating  those  that  work  and  discarding  those  that  do  not. 

We  like  to  observe  something  new  from  a distance  and  circle  around  it  for 
a while.  We  don't  hate  or  love  the  new  thing  - we  just  show  it  respect.  It 
could  be  dangerous,  like  a rifle,  a tool  of  destruction  and  of  providence. 
It  could  be  charming,  like  cut-glass  beads,  a good  way  of  sharing  a vision. 

We  may  want  to  admire  it  from  afar  and  we  may  want  to  invite  it  to  our 
camp,  either  to  stay  as  family  or  to  come  and  go  as  a friend. 

Oftentimes,  decisions  about  societal  incorporation  have  been  forced  upon 
us.  Our  ancestors  did  not  get  to  make  a leisurely  decision  about 
"civilization,"  for  example.  From  1880  to  1936,  the  federal  government 
banned  our  traditional  religions  and  made  outlaws  of  our  spiritual  leaders. 
While  American  Indians  were  starving  and  eating  rancid  rations,  the 
coffers  of  Christian  denominations  were  fattened  by  annual  congressional 
appropriations  for  civilizing  the  Indian.  Children  were  taken  to  prison 
schools,  parents  were  held  hostage  at  home  and  no  one  had  a choice  in  this 
new  thing. 

This  new  thing  was  a way  for  the  white  man  to  keep  Indian  land  without 
keeping  treaty  promises.  Some  white  men  had  a theory  that  went  roughly 
this  way:  savages  could  be  tamed  and  taught  to  be  God-fearing  and  English- 
speaking  at  the  government  schools  and  their  allegiances  to  their  families 
and  tribes  would  diminish.  Cross-tribal  and  non-Indian  alliances  should  be 
encouraged  until  Indians  value  pan-Indianness  and  white  values. 

The  federal  government  calculated  it  would  take  three  generations  for 
American  Indians  to  breed  themselves  out  as  tribal  people.  By  1900,  the 
terms  "full-bloods"  and  half-breeds"  were  commonly  used  on  reservations 
and  in  popular  culture. 

Eligibility  for  most  federal  Indian  programs  was  made  dependent  on  a 
quarter-degree-Indian-blood-quantum  requirement.  The  idea  was  that  the 
United  States  would  continue  to  uphold  treaty  promises  for  health, 
education,  land  protection  and  the  like,  but  only  until  the  Indians  were 
down  to  one-quarter  Indian  blood.  At  that  point,  the  government  could  stop 


paying  for  their  new  lands,  water,  gold  and  silver. 

In  the  1930s,  the  BIA  forced  many  tribes  to  codify  this  slow  genocide 
policy  in  tribal  constitutions,  declaring  that  once  their  people  were  down 
to  a certain  level  of  tribal  blood,  they  would  cease  being  tribal  citizens 
and  Indian  people.  In  the  1940s,  the  BIA  made  lists  of  those  tribes  whose 
people  had  low  tribal  blood  quantums  and  few  cultural  attributes,  who 
could  be  sent  sailing  down  the  mainstream,  and  of  those  whose  people  spoke 
their  tribal  language  and  practiced  their  traditional  ways,  who  still 
needed  the  government  to  take  care  of  them. 

Congress,  in  the  1950s,  started  terminating  ties  with  tribes  whose  peopl 
were  the  most  deculturated . Some  tribes  even  raised  their  blood-quantum 
requirements  to  one-half  to  escape  being  targeted  for  termination. 

Now,  the  blood-quantum  requirements  are  having  exactly  the  pernicious 
effect  on  many  Native  Peoples  they  were  intended  to  have.  Lots  of  children 
and  grandchildren  of  tribal  citizens  do  not  qualify  for  enrollment, 
because  their  parents  and  older  ancestors  married  outside  their  nation.  We 
are  not  talking  about  the  pseudo-Indians  who  have  zero  Native  ancestors  or 
cultural  ties.  These  are  real  Indian  kids  and  many  of  them  speak  their 
language,  practice  their  traditional  religion,  contribute  to  their  nation 
and,  in  fact,  are  the  future  of  their  nation. 

So,  what  federal  laws  are  forcing  us  to  keep  these  blood-quantum 
requirements?  None. 

In  the  mid-1970s,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  no  federal  agency  or  any 
entity  except  an  Indian  tribe  could  determine  who  its  people  are.  For  even 
longer,  the  high  court  has  held  that  Indian  nationhood  and  tribal 
citizenry  are  political,  not  racial  matters.  If  we  cling  to  these  blood 
standards,  which  are  solely  about  race,  some  clever  neo-terminationist  is 
going  to  try  to  unravel  the  Indian  political  status  doctrine  by  using  the 
fixation  on  and  fiction  of  tribal  blood.  (The  BIA  draculas  make  us 
particularly  vulnerable  in  this  regard  by  their  continuing  use  of  CDIBs  - 
certificates  of  degree  of  Indian  blood). 

For  the  past  25  years,  we  have  been  free  from  any  federally  imposed 
standards  for  tribal  citizenship.  While  some  nations  dropped  the  blood- 
quantum  nonsense,  most  have  not.  This  is  an  excellent  (and  sad)  example  of 
internalized  oppression.  We  don't  need  the  federal  government  to  breed  us 
out  of  existence  - we  are  doing  it  ourselves. 

I talked  with  some  tribal  leaders  this  year  who  do  not  know  that  tribes 
have  had  the  power  for  a quarter  of  a century  to  drive  a stake  in  our 
constitutions'  vampire  clauses.  Some  want  to  do  it,  but  are  worried  about 
fakes  flooding  the  tribal  rolls  and  siphoning  off  precious  tribal  moneys 
and  benefits. 

Native  Peoples  have  traditional  ways  of  defining  citizenship,  ways  that 
worked  for  millennia  before  there  were  any  non-Natives  or  pseudo-Indians 
in  our  countries.  Those  ways  begin  with  family.  If  one  or  both  parents  are 
tribal  citizens,  frauds  are  automatically  eliminated. 

For  those  leaders  whose  nations  have  lost  their  traditional  ways  of 
deciding  citizenship,  there  are  more  than  560  Native  nations  today  with 
governmental  relations  with  the  United  States.  Ask  a leader  of  one  of 
those  what  kind  of  citizenship  standards  they  have.  Shop  around  - compare 
tribal  citizenship  requirements  to  those  of  France,  India,  China,  Zimbabwe 
South  Africa,  Mexico  or  the  United  States. 

Blood  quantums  are  not  new  things  and  they  are  not  our  things.  We  have 
circled  them  and  been  surrounded  by  them  for  more  than  a century,  easily 
long  enough  to  know  that  we  do  not  respect  them,  need  them  or  want  them. 
Doing  something  about  this  is  almost  as  easy  as  one,  two,  three  - blood 
quantum,  begone! 
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No  Easy  Solutions  to  Issues  Tied  to  Whiteclay  Beer  Sales,  Dohanns  Says 
BY  PAUL  HAMMEL 
February  13,  2001 
WORLD-HERALD  BUREAU 

Lincoln  - Gov.  Mike  Dohanns  promised  Monday  to  increase  law  enforcement 
in  the  village  of  Whiteclay,  Neb.,  and  to  call  a summit  of  area  officials 
to  address  alcohol-related  problems  linked  to  beer  sales  from  the  tiny 
western  Nebraska  town. 

Dohanns  said  he  hoped  that  meeting  with  Oglala  Sioux  tribal  officials  on 
Monday  would  foster  greater  cooperation  in  solving  the  myriad  problems, 
although  he  emphasized  there  are  no  quick  solutions. 

Gov.  Mike  Dohanns 

"There  just  aren't  any  silver  bullets,"  the  governor  said.  "If  I had  a 
silver  bullet,  we  would  have  solved  these  issues  months  ago." 

The  governor's  comments  came  after  a series  of  meetings  involving  Indian 
and  state  leaders  about  Whiteclay.  The  village  of  22  people  is  the  site  of 
four  stores  that  sell  millions  of  cans  of  beer,  mostly  to  Indians  who  live 
across  the  South  Dakota  border  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  where  alcohol 
is  banned  and  alcoholism  is  rampant. 

In  recent  weeks,  Lincoln-based  Nebraskans  for  Peace  has  organized  a 
series  of  meetings  on  behalf  of  the  tribe  over  claims  of  lax  enforcement 
of  liquor  laws  in  Whiteclay. 

Whiteclay  has  been  in  the  national  spotlight  since  Dune  1999  when  two 
Oglala  Sioux  men  were  found  beaten  to  death  after  a day  of  drinking  in  the 
village.  The  deaths  remain  unsolved. 

A brother  of  one  of  the  victims  said  Monday  that  the  FBI  has  changed 
lead  investigators  three  times  and  failed  to  keep  his  family  members 
informed.  It  leads  him  to  believe  that  Indians  are  treated  like  "third- 
-class  individuals"  by  the  criminal- justice  system,  said  Webster  Poor  Bear 
of  Wanblee,  S.D.,  the  brother  of  victim  Wilson  Black  Elk  Dr. 

"There  is  nothing  more  in  this  life  that  I'd  like  to  know  than  who 
killed  by  brother,"  Poor  Bear  said. 

One  Indian  leader,  Frank  LaMere  of  South  Sioux  City,  Neb.,  said  he  was 
"cautiously  optimistic"  about  the  governor's  promises  Monday  after  what  he 
said  have  been  years  of  excuses  from  Nebraska  officials. 

"We  are  part  of  the  problem  there,  and  we  as  Nebraskans  ought  to  be  part 
of  the  solution,"  LaMere  said. 

Dohanns  said  that  as  long  as  the  Whiteclay  stores  operate  within  state 
law,  they  have  a right  to  exist. 

But  he  said  he  was  concerned  by  a photograph  presented  to  him  Monday 
that  appears  to  show  individuals  drinking  outside  of  a Whiteclay  beer 
outlet.  That  would  violate  state  law. 

Dohanns  said  the  State  Patrol  has  assured  him  troopers  will  visit 
Whiteclay  more  regularly.  He  said  he  planned  to  call  a summit  in  the  next 
few  weeks  to  address  Whiteclay  issues. 

A similar  summit  involving  Nebraska  Indian  tribes  and  state  agency 
officials,  Dohanns  said,  was  very  effective  in  improving  relations  between 
them. 

Alcohol,  and  problems  related  to  alcohol,  have  been  epidemic  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation  for  years.  But  solutions  have  been  hard  to  find. 

Nebraska  officials  have  said  they  are  limited  in  what  they  can  do  unless 
there  is  hard  evidence  that  the  beer  outlets  in  Whiteclay  have  been 
violating  laws. 

Halting  beer  sales  in  Whiteclay,  some  say,  will  only  transfer  the 
problem  to  other  border  communities  in  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota,  while 
tribal  officials  say  banning  sales  in  Whiteclay  is  a logical  step. 

Tribal  police  set  up  roadblocks  periodically  to  halt  the  flow  of  alcohol 
onto  the  reservation,  but  some  residents  say  they  are  too  sporadic  and 
largely  ineffective. 

Monday  morning,  tribal  officials  said  they  were  planning  to  ask 
President  Bush  and,  if  necessary,  a federal  court  to  grant  them  authority 


to  shut  down  beer  sales  in  Whiteclay. 

Dust  before  President  Clinton  left  office,  two  former  U.S.  senators  from 
South  Dakota,  George  McGovern  and  Dames  Abourezk,  asked  the  president  to 
issue  an  executive  order  to  give  legal  jurisdiction  over  Whiteclay  back  to 
the  tribe. 

The  request  drew  no  response. 

Oglala  Sioux  tribal  officials  argue  that  a 1882  presidential  order  that 
created  a 5-by-10  mile  "buffer  zone"  south  of  the  reservation  to 
discourage  white  merchants  from  selling  alcohol  to  reservation  Indians  was 
illegally  rescinded  in  1904. 

Dohn  Yellow  Bird  Steele,  chairman  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  said  a 
federal  lawsuit  will  be  filed  to  restore  tribal  jurisdiction  over 
Whiteclay  if  Bush  fails  to  grant  it. 

"We're  not  going  to  give  up  on  this,"  the  tribal  chairman  said. 

As  a result  of  recent  meetings,  the  State  Liquor  Control  Commission 
agreed  to  take  more  steps  to  halt  bootleggers,  who  buy  large  quantities  of 
beer  in  Whiteclay,  then  drive  to  the  reservation  and  resell  it. 

On  Monday,  commissioners  also  asked  tribal  officials  to  forward  them 
names  of  suspected  bootleggers. 
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Sidney  considered  for  post  with  Bush  administration 
Story  by  Stan  Bindell 
The  Navajo-Hopi  Observer 

POLACCA  - Ivan  Sidney,  former  chairman  of  the  Hopi  Tribe,  may  land  a 
federal  position  with  the  Bush  administration. 

Sidney,  who  headed  Native  Americans  for  Bush,  has  been  asked  by  the  Bush 
transition  team  to  submit  his  resume,  although  he  was  not  told  what 
position  he  might  be  up  for. 

"I'm  leaving  my  options  open,  but  it  would  be  an  honor  to  be  asked,"  he 
said.  "It's  important  that  Hopis  obtain  high  positions.  Hopi  has  never  had 
anyone  in  such  a high  position." 

Sidney  was  one  of  the  first  Native  American  leaders  to  endorse  Bush  in 
his  bid  for  the  presidency.  He  was  concerned  in  the  early  going  about 
young  Bush's  views  on  tribal  sovereignty,  but  since  that  time  Bush  has 
made  statements  supporting  tribal  sovereignty,  self-determination  and 
self-sufficiency. 

As  head  of  Native  Americans  for  Bush,  Sidney  helped  the  Bush 
administration  with  its  policy  platform  on  Native  American  issues.  One  of 
his  main  concerns  now  is  seeing  the  Bush  administration  establish  a Native 
American  staff  assistant  for  Native  American  Affairs  in  the  White  House. 

He  said  Hispanics  and  African-Americans  are  represented  this  way  at  the 
White  House  and  Native  Americans  should  have  the  same  status. 

"Hopefully,  we'll  obtain  that.  It  will  take  a continual  educational 
effort,"  he  said. 

Sidney  emphasized  that  Native  Americans  want  a helping  hand  rather  than 
handouts . 

Sidney,  who  attended  the  inauguration  with  his  wife,  is  planning  another 
trip  to  Washington.  Sidney  said  he  will  lobby  the  federal  government  to 
see  that  Hopi  Dunior/Senior  High  School  obtains  a new  junior  high  school 
building  and  an  activities  center.  He  added  that  the  wish  list  for  the 
Hopi  Reservation  includes  the  paving  of  Low  Mountain  Road,  an  elderly  care 
center,  a day  care  center,  a shopping  center  and  a drug  and  alcohol 
rehabilitation  center. 

"I  hope  and  pray  that  we  get  something  from  Washington,  D.C  that  will 
benefit  our  young  people,"  he  said.  "When  I go  back.  I'll  go  as  an 


ambassador  for  the  Hopi  Tribe  if  they  allow  me  to  do  so.  I've  served  as 
chairman  and  I'm  indebted  to  the  Hopi  people  for  that." 

Sidney  said  most  people  assume  Native  Americans  are  Democrats,  but  he 
has  been  a long-time  Republican  and  feels  Native  Americans  need  more 
political  diversity.  More  importantly,  he  emphasized  that  Hopis  and  Native 
Americans  need  to  get  out  to  vote. 

Sidney  and  his  wife  Yvonne  recently  attended  George  Bush's  inaugural 
ball  and  several  other  balls  leading  up  to  the  event.  The  inaugural  gave 
Sidney  the  chance  to  meet  with  several  federal  officials  including  members 
of  the  Bush  administrative  team,  former  Secretary  of  Interior  Manuel  Lujan 
and  U.S.  Sen.  Pete  Domenici  from  New  Mexico. 

Sidney  and  his  wife  Yvonne  attended  two  of  the  five  major  presidential 
balls.  One  of  those  was  the  Native  American  Presidential  ball  where  Sidney 
had  the  chance  to  meet  representatives  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  and  White  Mountain  Apache  Chairman  Ronnie  Lupe. 

Sidney  also  noted  that  many  entertainers  at  the  ball  were  Hopi, 
including  Clandestine  with  Frank  Poocha  on  lead  vocals,  world  champion 
hoop  dancer  Derrick  Davis  and  reggae  artist  Casper  Lomayesva. 
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Norton  promises  American  Indians  better  schools 
Feb.  22,  2001 

By  JOHN  HEILPRIN  Associated  Press  Writer 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  --  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  emphasized  education 
in  outlining  her  Indian  affairs  agenda  Wednesday,  promising  to  replace 
some  schools  immediately  and  to  attend  to  a backlog  of  repairs  in  others. 

The  $129.2  million  earmarked  for  replacing  the  schools  had  already  been 
included  in  the  Clinton  administration's  $9.4  billion  Interior  Department 
budget,  approved  by  Congress. 

In  her  first  address  to  American  Indian  tribal  governments,  Norton 
promised  to  consult  tribal  governments  in  federal  decision-making  but 
asked  for  patience  as  she  learns  more  about  Native  American-related 
issues . 

"I  take  very  seriously  my  responsibilities  as  the  trustee  for  Indian 
lands  and  assets,"  Norton  told  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians' 
executive  council  winter  session. 

She  also  underscored  her  experience  dealing  with  Indian  issues  as 
Colorado  attorney  general  while  outlining  an  agenda  that  gives  top  billing 
to  Indian  education  and  school  facilities. 

"I  see  that  as  one  of  my  top  priorities.  There  is  no  more  important 
priority  than  our  children  who  are  our  future,"  Norton  said.  "We  must  give 
every  Indian  child  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  skills  necessary  for  the 
21st  century.  This  will  be  their  key  to  a brighter  future." 

Norton  said  the  Bush  administration  would  work  with  Congress  to  relieve 
the  repair  backlog  and  to  "immediately  provide  the  funds  to  replace  six 
schools"  based  on  an  existing  funding  priority  list. 

During  his  campaign.  Bush  promised  to  replace  the  six  schools  and  to 
work  with  Congress  to  find  $802  million  for  repairs  at  other  schools. 

The  already-budgeted  money  is  available  to  be  spent  this  year,  a 
department  spokeswoman  said. 

The  following  six  facilities  would  be  immediately  replaced:  Tuba  City 
Boarding  School  in  Tuba  City,  Ariz.;  Second  Mesa  Day  School  in  Second  Mesa, 
Ariz.;  Zia  Day  School  in  Zia  Pueblo,  N.M.;  Baca/Thoreau  (Dlo'ay  Azhi) 
Consolidated  Community  School  in  Thoreau,  N.M.;  Wingate  Elementary  School 
in  Ft.  Wingate,  N.M.;  and  Lummi  Tribal  School  in  Bellingham,  Wash. 


The  schools  have  structural  and  code  deficiencies  that  threaten  student 
safety,  according  to  the  department.  Fourteen  other  schools  also  are  on 
the  bureau's  Dec.  27  replacement  list. 

Norton  seemed  well-received.  "I  was  impressed  with  (her  talk)  and  glad 
to  hear  she's  ready  and  willing  to  work  with  us,"  echoed  Mary  Flute- 
Cooksey  of  Marble  City,  Okla.,  a tribal  council  member  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  "I  feel  like  we  really  have  to  give  her  a little  time  before  we 
get  on  her  too  hard." 

The  bureau,  with  a budget  of  $2.1  billion,  has  responsibility  for  185 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  that  serves  more  than  50,000  Native 
American  children  and  youth  spread  among  23  states. 

In  October,  it  estimated  a need  for  $2.4  billion  in  major  repairs  and 
new  construction  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Norton  also  promised  to  work  on  improving  public  safety  on  Indian  lands. 
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Appeals  court  upholds  judge  on  accounting  of  Indian  funds 
By  Matt  Kelley,  Associated  Press,  2/23/2001  16:38 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  The  government  must  allow  a judge  to  supervise  its 
efforts  to  resolve  problems  with  a multibillion-dollar  system  of  accounts 
for  American  Indians,  an  appeals  court  ruled  Friday. 

The  Interior  and  Treasury  departments  also  must  give  the  Indians  an 
accounting  of  how  much  money  they  have  lost  since  the  19th  century  to 
mismanagement,  theft  and  incompetence,  the  three- judge  panel  said. 

The  ruling  is  another  court  victory  for  more  than  300,000  Indians  who  are 
seeking  more  than  $10  billion  they  say  the  government  owes  them  in  proceeds 
from  usage  of  Indian  land. 

"This  is  one  of  the  biggest  victories  for  Native  Americans  ever,"  said 
Elouise  Cobell,  the  Blackfeet  tribal  member  who  is  a leader  of  the  lawsuit 
against  the  government.  She  compared  it  to  the  Indian  rout  of  Lt.  Col. 

George  Custer  at  Little  Big  Horn. 

Interior  Department  spokeswoman  Stephanie  Hanna  said  department  officials 
were  "disappointed  with  some  parts  and  heartened  by  some  parts  of  the 
decision."  She  would  not  elaborate. 

The  judges  unanimously  upheld  a 1999  ruling  by  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce 
Lamberth,  who  called  mismanagement  of  the  accounts  "fiscal  and  governmental 
irresponsibility  in  its  purest  form."  Lamberth  ordered  officials  to  report 
every  three  months  for  five  years  on  their  progress  in  fixing  the  accounting 
system. 

The  accounts  hold  proceeds  from  oil  drilling,  timber  cutting,  grazing  and 
other  uses  of  Indians'  land.  About  $500  million  passes  through  the  system 
each  year.  All  sides  agree  that  the  accounts  have  been  mismanaged  since  they 
were  created  in  1887,  with  money  being  lost,  stolen,  not  collected  or  spent 
on  other  federal  programs. 

Justice  Department  lawyers  had  challenged  Lamberth 's  ruling,  saying  he 
didn't  have  the  power  to  order  the  government  to  make  specific  reforms  or  to 
provide  a full  accounting  of  how  much  money  the  Indians  should  have.  The 
judges  from  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  rejected 
all  the  government's  arguments. 

Judge  David  Sentelle,  writing  for  the  panel,  said  that  the  Interior  and 
Treasury  departments  clearly  had  violated  their  duties  to  the  Indians. 
Lamberth  was  correct  to  oversee  reforms  because  previous  efforts  had  been 
"a  day  late  and  a dollar  short,"  Sentelle  wrote. 

Although  Lamberth  has  the  authority  to  order  the  Interior  Department  to 
account  for  how  much  money  should  be  in  the  system,  he  may  not  have  the 
power  to  tell  officials  how  to  do  the  accounting,  Sentelle  wrote.  Lamberth 
can  keep  oversight  of  reforms  for  five  years  but  may  end  his  oversight 
before  that  if  federal  officials  show  they  have  corrected  the  problems. 


Sentelle  wrote. 

Lamberth  has  not  set  a date  for  hearings  on  the  accounting. 


Danet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 
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ARCTIC  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

Feb.  25,  2001  - A sacred  place 

Anybody  favoring  oil  drilling  in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
shows  no  concern  for  the  racial  rights  of  native  people  and  native  animals. 
Gwich'in  people  call  the  Arctic  Refuge  Coastal  Plain  "Gwandaii  goodlit 
gwidehk'it,  gwiin  gwiyin  jih  rihil'ee"  - "the  sacred  place  where  life 
begins . " 

For  thousands  of  generations,  Gwich'in  have  lived  closest  to  this  fragile 
birthplace.  This  "tiny"  area  the  Bush  administration  wants  to  drill  is  1.5 
million  acres,  and  the  biological  heart  of  the  entire  19  million-acre  refuge. 
The  Coastal  Plain  is  America's  Serengeti,  the  wildest  grassland  left  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  For  thousands  of  generations,  immense  herds  of  caribou 
have  thundered  down  to  the  Arctic  Refuge  to  give  birth,  where  cooling 
Arctic  Ocean  winds  provide  refuge  from  billions  of  mosquitoes  swarming  the 
summertime-sweltering  Brooks  Range. 

Any  industrial  development  will  destroy  the  birthplace  forever,  and  with 
it,  the  local  Gwich'in  people.  Do  "local  people"  only  matter  when  they  are 
white  exploiters  of  public  land?  Dust  as  the  legendary  buffalo  herds  were 
vital  to  Plains  Indians,  the  caribou  are  the  food,  language,  stories, 
dances  and  songs  of  the  Gwich'in  Nation. 

In  some  native  communities  of  the  Far  North,  community  life  has  been  so 
shattered  by  exploitation  that  children  as  young  as  6 years  old  get  high  by 
sniffing  plastic  bags  of  gasoline.  Poverty,  alcoholism,  suicide,  crime, 
drug  use,  a sense  of  humiliation  by  the  dominant  culture,  and  corruption 
prevail . 

The  "small  footprint"  oil  companies  and  politicians  mean  is  an  onslaught 
of  aircraft,  ships,  trucks,  road  construction,  pipelines,  gravel  drilling 
pads,  smokestacks,  burning  gas  flares  and  poisonous  chemical  combinations 
of  drilling  mud,  oil  and  sulfur  injected  into  the  permafrost,  which  happens 
to  be  melting,  due  to  global  warming. 

The  best  science  suggests  200  days  of  oil  may  lie  under  the  refuge.  Even 
100  years  of  oil  wouldn't  be  worth  it. 

Imagine  the  refuge  tonight.  Silent,  pristine,  vital,  ancient,  swooning 
for  spring  and  the  great  animal  migrations,  under  a night  sky  tingling  with 
stars,  and  completely  unaware  of  the  death  and  sorrow  which  privileged, 
racially  insensitive  men  and  women  wish  upon  it.  Congress  must  declare  the 
Arctic  Refuge  Coastal  Plain  a federal  wilderness,  once  and  forever. 

SARAH  DAMES 

Arctic  Village,  Alaska 

DARID  MANOS 

Denver 

Dames  is  a leader  of  the  Gwich'in  Nation  and  Manos  is  executive  director  \ 
of  the  Great  Plains  Restoration  Council. 
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"On  the  ragged  edge  of  the  world 


I'll  roam. 

And  the  home  of  the  Wolf 
Will  be  my  home." 

Robert  Service 
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Lead  Plaintiff  In  Indian  Lawsuit  Speaks 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 
By  Betsy  Cohen 

MISSOULA  (AP)  - There's  a war  room  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Dustice  building  named  for  Elouise  Cobell,  a member  of  the 
Blackfeet  Tribe. 

When  she  talks  about  the  dubious  honor.  Cobell  laughs,  partly  because 
she  knows  it's  there,  but  mostly  because  the  government  is  on  the  losing 
side  of  the  battle. 

"This  isn't  about  ego,  it's  about  making  the  government  accountable," 
Cobell  said.  "Indian  people  simply  don't  know  what  they  own  - nobody  has 
ever  held  the  U.S.  government  accountable." 

Cobell  is  lead  plaintiff  in  the  largest  lawsuit  ever  filed  by  American 
Indians  against  the  federal  government. 

And  so  far,  she's  won  the  first  round  of  a two-part  case,  which  has 
resulted  in  an  overhaul  of  the  government's  accounting  system  that  has  for 
113  years  mismanaged  billions  of  dollars  in  land  assets  belonging  to 
roughly  500,000  Indians  and  their  heirs. 

Now,  she  and  all  of  the  Indian  nations  are  waiting  for  the  trial  to 
begin  in  which  they  hope  to  recover  more  than  $10  billion  in  land,  gas, 
oil,  water  and  timber  leases  they  believe  are  theirs  and  were  denied  them 
because  of  poor  accounting  practices,  and  is  some  case,  no  accounting. 

Cobell  gave  the  seventh  annual  Native  American  Lecture  at  the  University 
of  Montana  last  Thursday.  In  her  talk  "Indian  Nations:  Empowerment  and 
Asset  Building  in  Communities,"  she  discussed  the  lawsuit  but  also  the 
lessons  she's  learned  from  it. 

"When  people  don't  know  their  assets,  don't  know  what  land  they  own  and 
what's  on  top  and  what's  underneath  they  have  nothing  to  leverage,"  she 
said.  "If  you  can't  take  it  to  the  bank,  you  miss  out  on  an  entire  quality 
of  life." 

Cobell  said  she  is  confident  that  Indians  will  win  back  the  billions  of 
dollars  owed  to  them,  but  there  is  no  date  set  for  the  trial,  and  the 
money  may  not  be  handed  over  any  time  soon. 

"The  problem  is  that  nobody  in  government  wants  this  to  be  resolved  on 
their  watch,"  she  said. 

In  the  meantime,  members  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe,  like  Cobell,  are 
working  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  community's  future. 

For  the  first  time,  the  U.S.  government  will  have  an  accurate  Indian 
land  and  land  assets  database,  and  the  Blackfeet  will  know  for  the  first 
time  what  they  own  and  what  it  is  worth. 

"We  have  a new  beginning,"  Cobell  said.  "From  this  point  on  we  have 
accountability. " 

And  because  of  that,  Indians  are  looking  forward  to  a new  world  of 
unfettered  possibilities. 

"It's  such  an  exciting  time  for  people  who  are  building  communities," 
Cobell  said.  "On  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  we  have  the  ability  to  really 


control  growth,  but  healthy  growth,  I think,  because  of  our  location.  I 
see  so  many  opportunities  for  our  young  people  to  come  home  to.  In  banking 
alone,  we  need  bankers  and  loan  officers.  We  need  environmentalists,  we 
need  naturalists  and  people  who  are  experienced  in  land  management." 

The  bitter  pill  is  knowing  that  so  many  tribal  members  who  are  now  dead 
had  to  live  in  destitution  because  they  were  not  given  what  was  owed  them. 
Cobell  said. 

"We  should  all  have  been  living  middle-class  lifestyles.  There's  no 
reason  people  on  reservations  should  be  living  in  poverty,"  she  said. 

"It's  going  to  take  time  and  I don't  expect  to  see  visible  results  in  my 
lifetime,  but  my  grandchildren  will." 

In  coming  months  and  years.  Cobell  envisions  her  community  as  one  that 
begins  to  reinvent  itself  with  the  power  of  ownership. 

"It's  freedom,"  she  said.  "There  are  assets  everywhere  you  look  and  when 
you  get  to  start  from  the  very  beginning  it's  empowering  - you  have  such 
pride,  you  know  who  you  are  because  you  know  where  you've  been." 
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A Dance  of  Deception 

A leading  Native  American  scholar  and  educator  says  the  federal  raid 
on  Alex  White  Plume's  hemp  crop  is  yet  another  manifestation  of  the  US 
government's  two-faced  policy  toward  Indians, 
by  Don  Trent  Jacobs 
Feb.  20,  2001 

The  US  government's  raid  on  Alex  White  Plume's  industrial  hemp  crop  on 
the  Pine  Ridge  Oglala  Lakota  Sioux  Reservation  is  merely  the  latest 
chapter  in  a long  legacy  of  genocide  that  has  been  practiced  on  the 
American  continent  500  years. 

Alex  White  Plume  and  his  tiyospaye  (extended  family)  planted  their  hemp 
in  accordance  with  tribal  ordinances.  It  was  the  beginning  of  hope  and  a 
way  to  emerge  from  poverty.  On  Aug.  24,  2000,  federal  agents  robbed  them 
of  that  hope. 

If  White  Plume  or  any  of  the  other  Lakota  individuals  had  resisted, 
they  might  have  been  shot  or  imprisoned,  and  who  knows  for  how  long. 
Consider  White  Plume's  nephew  who  is  serving  his  third  year  in  jail  for 
having  broken  out  the  windows  of  a car.  Then  there  is  Leonard  Peltier, 
another  Lakota  from  Pine  Ridge,  now  listed  by  Amnesty  International  as 
one  of  the  top  10  political  prisoners  in  the  world. 

Alex's  wife,  Debra,  a strong,  beautiful  woman,  has  fought  relentlessly 
and  articulately  to  implement  traditional  Lakota  values  for  many  years.  A 
month  after  the  raid,  she  appeared  more  ready  than  ever  to  continue  the 
good  fight.  "In  the  old  days,"  she  said,  "they  could  not  tell  the 
difference  between  good  Indians  and  bad  ones  so  they  killed  us  all.  Now 
they  do  not  know  the  difference  between  hemp  and  marijuana  so  they  kill 
all  of  it." 

The  worldview  of  Lakota  people  demands  economic  projects  on  the 
reservation  that  are  friendly  to  the  earth  and  beneficial  to  all.  Flemp  is 
one  of  the  few  products  that  fulfills  this  vision.  It  is  a very  earth- 
compatible,  pesticide-free  crop.  Dust  ask  Ralph  Nader,  who  made  hemp 
production  a campaign  issue  and  who  probably  knows  that  major  chemical, 
paper,  and  timber  industries  have  much  more  to  do  with  making  hemp 
illegal  in  the  US  than  any  concern  about  drugs. 

The  contradictions  surrounding  this  issue  are  just  part  of  the  endless 
dance  of  deception  the  US  government  does  with  American  Indians.  For 
example,  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  was  designated  a federal 
empowerment  zone  in  1998  in  order  to  "help  individuals  and  communities 


achieve  self  actualization  and  full  citizenship."  This  goal  aligns  well 
with  official  federal  Indian  policy  aimed  at  self-determination  and 
viable  economic  independence. 

One  cannot  imagine  an  industry  more  appropriate  to  the  empowerment  zone 
goal  than  hemp  production.  The  White  Plumes  currently  make  $450  dollars  a 
year  by  renting  their  160  acres  to  a white  cattle  rancher  for  grazing  -- 
which  can  do  untold  damage  to  the  fragile  ecology.  The  seized  hemp  from 
the  acre  and  a half  they  planted  was  estimated  to  have  been  worth  between 
$12,000  and  $20,000. 

After  two  years,  however,  the  $20  million  empowerment-zone  allocation 
has  been  no  more  fulfilling  than  other  half-hearted  and  bureaucratically 
stifled  gestures.  As  has  been  the  case  for  the  past  100  years,  they  are 
just  enough  to  keep  the  reservations  dependent  upon  and  at  the  mercy  of 
the  feds. 

Consider  that  the  US  government  sanctions  environmentally  disastrous 
pig  farms  and  the  extraction  of  minerals  on  tribal  lands  while  denying  a 
right  to  tribal  nations  that  it  gives  to  many  other  nations.  Recent  trade 
agreements  such  as  GATT  and  NAFTA  have  allowed  countries  such  as  Canada 
to  grow  and  export  hemp  products  grown  on  their  sovereign  land  to  the  US. 
The  sovereign  rights  of  the  Lakota  nation  as  spelled  out  in  the  Ft. 

Laramie  Treaty  of  1868  and  numerous  Supreme  Court  cases  should  give  the 
Lakota  nation  similar  trading  rights. 

But  Indian  sovereignty  has  never  been  a goal  of  the  US  government. 
Consider  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934,  a statute  that  robbed  what 
was  left  of  traditional  indigenous  sovereignty  by  setting  up  highly 
corruptible  tribal  councils  whose  main  function  was  to  sign  off  on 
federal  development  programs  on  the  reservations.  Reservation  resources, 
had  they  not  been  co-opted  by  the  US  government  with  the  help  of  these 
corrupt  tribal  councils,  might  have  made  Pine  Ridge  one  of  the  the 
wealthiest  regions  in  the  country,  rather  than  the  poorest. 

The  US  government's  treatment  of  American  Indian  sovereignty  is,  for 
all  of  us,  of  great  significance.  If  American  Indian  sovereignty  is  under 
siege,  so  is  American  sovereignty.  If  US  wealth  is  dependent  upon 
impoverishment  of  its  Indian  peoples,  we  are  all  impoverished. 

In  their  1998  book  "Sovereignty  under  Siege:  A Study  of  Federal  Seizure 
of  Indian  Durisdiction, " Robert  L.  Pirtle  and  M.  Frances  Ayer  say  the 
Supreme  Court  has,  in  past  decisions  regarding  American  Indians, 
rewritten  the  Constitution  like  so: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  except  Indians 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  except  in  the 
case  of  Indians  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  except  in  the  case  of  Indians  . 
. . to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  unless  they  are 
Indians . " 

This  Anglo  folly  has  finally  caught  up  with  us  in  our  polluted 
environments.  At  least  Indians,  refusing  to  blend  into  the  dominant 
culture,  continue  to  live  in  societies  that  are  more  personal  and  more 
humane.  They  continue  to  fight  for  ecological  sustainable  products  like 
hemp  houses  and  clothes.  They  continue  to  honor  the  universal  values  of 
courage,  humility,  honesty,  fortitude,  and  patience. 

This  is  not  just  about  giving  American  Indian  people  back  their  dignity 
by  allowing  them  to  prosper  economically  through  ecologically  sound, 
spiritually  based  farming  of  hemp.  It  is  more  than  an  issue  of  justice, 
sovereignty  or  constitutional  revision  and  interpretation . Nor  is  it 
merely  about  an  out-of -control  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  or  the 
negative  influences  of  multinational  corporations.  Ultimately,  this  issue 
is  about  saving  a worldview  that  recognizes  that  we  are  all  shaped  and 
formed  by  our  relationship  to  the  earth.  Mitakuye  Oyasin.  We  are  all 
related . 
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TORONTO  - The  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  has  upheld  Metis  hunting  rights  but 
has  given  Queen's  Park  a year  to  work  out  the  details  before  declaring  open 
season . 

The  case  concerned  two  Metis  men  who  were  arrested  for  shooting  a bull 
moose  near  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1993. 

Steve  Powley  and  his  son  Rod  were  charged  with  illegally  hunting  moose  and 
illegal  possession  of  a moose. 

Two  lower  courts  threw  out  the  charges,  saying  the  Metis  have  a right  to 
hunt . 

Friday's  appeal  court  ruling  reaffirmed  that  under  Section  35  of  the 
Constitution,  Inuit  and  Metis  people  have  special  treaty  and  other  rights 
permitting  them  to  hunt  for  a living. 

At  the  same  time,  the  court  granted  Ontario's  request  to  extend  a current 
ban  on  hunting  while  working  out  the  details  with  Metis  people. 

"I  have  concluded  that  the  respondents  have  demonstrated  that  they  have  a 
significant  link  with  the  historic  Metis  community  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  that 
they  are  members  of  that  community,  and  that  they  are  thereby  entitled  to 
exercise  an  aboriginal  right  to  hunt  for  food  within  the  hunting  territory 
of  that  community, ' ' wrote  judge  Robert  Sharp. 

Metis  leaders  called  the  ruling  a tremendous  victory  for  native  people. 
Metis  Nation  of  Ontario  president  Tony  Belcourt  said  it  should  serve  as  a 
wakeup  call  to  the  government  to  negotiate  with  the  community. 

A spokesperson  for  the  attorney  general  says  the  province  is  happy  with 
the  one-year  stay  provision  because  conservation  of  natural  resources  is  a 
major  issue  in  the  case. 

Ontario  will  now  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 

Janet  Smith 
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NM  Tribes,  Governor  agree  on  compact 
FEBRUARY  21,  2001 

New  Mexico  Governor  Gary  Johnson  and  11  out  of  13  gaming  tribes  in  the 
state  have  come  to  an  agreement  on  a new  gaming  compact,  the  Governor's 
office  said  on  Tuesday. 

The  tribes  are  currently  being  sued  by  Attorney  General  Patricia  Madrid 
for  refusing  to  remit  16  percent  of  their  revenues  as  required  by  a 1997 
compact.  The  tribes  want  a lower  rate  and  sources  say  the  new  compact  caps 
the  rate  from  slot  revenues  at  8 percent. 

The  only  tribes  who  didn't  approve  the  compact  were  Pojoaque  Pueblo  and 
the  Mescalero  Apache  Tribe.  They  have  proposed  to  make  back  payments  to 
the  state  but  want  half  of  the  money  earmarked  for  Indian  education. 
Copyright  c.  Indianz.Com  2000-2001. 
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No  End  In  Sight 

For  Indians,  Sovereignty  Fight  a 500-Year-Old  Struggle 
By  Dean  Schabner 

Feb.  22  - The  sovereignty  of  American  Indians  has  been  an  issue  since 
Europeans  landed  on  the  American  continent  more  than  500  years  ago,  and 
in  all  that  time,  Indian  activists  say,  the  terms  of  the  dispute  have  not 
changed . 

In  the  collective  American  conscience,  Indian  tribes  have  rarely  been 
seen  as  having  a legitimate  claim  to  self-determination  or  even  to 
existence,  even  though  the  Supreme  Court  recognized  their  sovereignty  as 
early  as  the  1830s. 

"It's  really  been  a long  series  of  negotiations,  mostly  through  treaties 
and  agreements  with  various  tribes  through  which  the  government  assured 
peace,"  said  John  Poupart,  president  of  the  American  Indian  Policy  Center. 
"We're  still  negotiating  that  to  some  extent,  since  some  of  these  treaties 
were  not  clear  and  some  laws  drawn  up  were  not  clear." 

Three  decisions  written  by  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  in  cases 
involving  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  State  of  Georgia  set  the  precedent 
for  numerous  Supreme  Court  decisions  over  the  next  170  years  reaffirming 
tribal  sovereignty. 

But  to  American  Indians,  their  sovereignty  does  not  spring  from  those 
decisions  or  any  other  action  by  the  United  States. 

"Perhaps  the  most  basic  principle  of  all  Indian  law  - is  that  those 
powers  which  are  lawfully  vested  in  an  Indian  tribe  are  not,  in  general, 
delegated  powers  granted  by  expressed  acts  of  Congress,  but  rather 
'inherent  powers  of  a limited  sovereignty,  which  has  never  been 
extinguished,'"  said  Felix  Cohen,  author  of  the  Tribal  Handbook  of  Indian 
Law. 

From  Too  Poor  to  Too  Rich 

Fueling  disregard  for  the  concerns  of  Indians  is  not  only  their  scant 
numbers,  but  the  stereotype  of  the  contemporary  Indian.  Even  the  success 
of  a few  tribal  casinos  hasn't  helped  much,  according  to  Indian  rights 
supporters,  who  say  the  image  of  Indians  as  fat  alcoholics  looking  for 
their  next  drink  has  only  been  replaced  by  the  image  of  fat  cats  on  the 
prowl  for  their  next  money-making  scheme. 

"It  used  to  be  Indians  had  to  be  poor  and  dumb  to  be  Indians,  now 
they're  supposed  to  be  rich  and  greedy,"  Native  American  Rights  Fund  staff 
attorney  Melody  McCoy  said.  "It's  hard  to  get  a balance." 

The  success  of  casinos  such  as  the  Mashantucket  Pequots'  in  eastern 
Connecticut  was  not  the  first  issue  to  strain  whatever  popular  support  has 
evolved  for  Indian  causes  over  the  last  few  decades,  though. 

After  the  FBI  shoot  out  at  Wounded  Knee  and  the  march  on  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  the  early  1970s  allowed  white  America  to  think  of 
Indians  once  again  on  the  warpath,  cases  such  as  the  suit  filed  in  the 
1980s  by  tribes  asserting  rights  to  huge  portions  of  Maine  raised  outrage 
that  Indians  could  expect  to  use  the  courts  to  drive  non-Indians  out  of 
their  homes  and  off  their  lands. 

In  a current  case,  the  Miami  tribe  has  filed  suit  in  federal  court 
staking  claim  to  land  in  15  counties  in  Illinois. 

Road  to  Freedom 

But  Indians  have  never  looked  to  popular  support  or  political  action  to 


help  resolve  their  problems,  and  though  a few  tribes  have  gained  some 
economic  strength  through  casino  operations,  that  power  is  not  seen  as  the 
most  effective  weapon.  Instead,  they  rely  on  the  courts  to  decide. 

"Tribes  still  don't  have  political  clout,  but  tribal  policy  is 
recognized  in  federal  law,  and  it's  here  to  stay,  though  this  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  continues  to  try  to  chip  away  at  it,"  McCoy  said. 

Indian  activists  say  it  is  a mistake  to  look  for  common  threads 
throughout  the  various  cases  currently  being  fought  - from  the 
Passamaquoddy  of  Maine,  who  have  refused  to  turn  over  tribal  water  quality 
reports  to  the  state  because  they  say  federal  authorities  have 
jurisdiction,  not  the  state;  to  the  Miccosukee  in  Florida,  who  object  to 
state  prosecution  of  one  of  their  members  on  murder  charges;  to  the  Porno 
of  California,  who  are  facing  a challenge  of  their  right  to  open  a casino 
less  than  a half  hour  from  San  Francisco. 

Of  course  the  specifics  vary,  including  the  groundwork  laid  out  in  the 
treaties  each  tribe  signed  with  the  government,  but  it  is  hard  not  to  see 
them  all  in  terms  of  sovereignty  issues. 

"The  American  Indian's  only  hope  for  sovereignty  is  Treaty  Law,"  wrote 
Russell  Means  in  a letter  to  the  Navajo  News  last  summer.  "I  want  to  take 
this  one  step  further,  all  Nations  with  Treaties  have  to  agree  with  the  U. 
S.  Government  that  they  have  broken  the  Treaties.  The  U.S.  has  not  and 
will  not  live  up  to  them.  Therefore,  we  need  to  reassert  our  legal 
position  in  Constitutional  Law  and  International  Law.  That  position  means, 
when  one  Nation  who  is  a party  to  the  Treaty  unilaterally  breaks  that 
Treaty,  the  other  Nations  involved  revert  to  the  legal  status  they  held 
prior  to  the  Treaty.  Welcome  to  FREEDOM!" 

Copyright  c.  2001  ABC  News.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Salmon-conservation  pact  reached 
by  William  McCall 
The  Associated  Press 

PORTLAND  - Indian  tribes  have  reached  agreement  with  the  states  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  on  developing  an  ambitious  salmon-conservation 
plan  to  rebuild  fish  runs  to  more  than  5 million  in  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  within  the  next  25  years. 

"The  agreement  is  a milestone  in  that  it  marks  the  first  time  we 
have  had  a coastwide,  conservation-based  approach  to  wild-salmon 
management,"  said  Washington  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Director 
leff  Koenings. 

Leaders  from  the  Yakama,  Nez  Perce,  Umatilla  and  Warm  Springs  tribes 
and  the  governors  of  four  Western  states,  including  Gary  Locke  of 
Washington  and  John  Kitzhaber  of  Oregon,  say  the  plan  is  vital  to  meeting 
Columbia  River  salmon-recovery  goals.  It  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
December  2003. 

"This  agreement  has  both  logic  and  vision,  but,  importantly,  it 
provides  the  resource  and  fishers  some  level  of  certainty,  something 
they  haven't  had  much  of  in  recent  years,"  said  Randy  Settler, 
chairman  of  the  Yakama  Nation's  f ish-and-wildlife  committee. 

The  announcement  came  as  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  the 
federal  agency  which  markets  electricity  from  29  dams  along  the 
Columbia  and  Snake  rivers,  said  it  has  decided  to  launch  a $200 
million  energy-conservation  and  renewable-resource  development 
program  several  months  early  to  help  relieve  the  electricity  shortage 
and  save  salmon. 

"This  is  a program  we  had  intended  to  start  next  fall,  but,  with 
the  current  shortage,  we  are  offering  it  immediately,"  said 


Bonneville's  acting  administrator , Steve  Wright. 

Regional  utilities  that  buy  power  from  the  BPA  and  choose  to 
participate  will  get  a discount  on  their  wholesale  power  bill  if  they 
agree  to  invest  in  conservation  measures  or  renewable  resources. 
Copyright  (c)  2000  The  Seattle  Times  Company 
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Albuquerque  Journal  Opinion 

So,  Let's  Negotiate  On  Sandia  Boundary 

What  is  missing  from  this  picture? 

Sen.  Pete  Domenici,  R-N.M.,  and  Rep.  Heather  Wilson,  R-N.M.,  wrote 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  asking  her  to  rescind  an  opinion,  issued 
under  court  order,  that  would  move  Sandia  Pueblo's  eastern  boundary  to 
Sandia  Crest.  The  two  assert  that  the  issue  would  be  more  equitably 
settled  by  negotiations  among  neighbors  here  in  New  Mexico. 

At  the  same  time,  the  entities  who  asked  Domenici  and  Wilson  to 
intercede  with  Norton  refuse  to  meet  with  pueblo  officials  to  explore 
compromise  solutions,  according  to  Sandia  Pueblo  Gov.  Stuwart  Paisano. 

"We  have  been  frustrated  by  the  continued  refusal  of  the  Sandia  Mountain 
Coalition,  Bernalillo  County  and  the  city  of  Albuquerque  to  return  to  the 
negotiating  table,"  Paisano  said.  "Despite  our  victories  in  the  federal 
courts  and  the  department's  recent  opinion,  the  pueblo  remains  committed 
to  the  settlement  and  remains  willing  to  meet  with  all  interested  parties 
to  discuss  the  settlement." 

It  is  troubling,  too,  that  Domenici  and  Wilson,  both  of  the  legislative 
branch,  would  act  on  a political  level  to  reverse  an  action  by  Norton's 
predecessor,  former  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt,  carried  out  in 
compliance  with  a federal  court  order,  affirmed  by  a federal  appeals 
court  --  the  judicial  branch.  It's  not  as  if  Babbitt's  ruling  ordering  a 
new  survey  of  the  Sandia  boundary  was  a purely  political  act  --  like 
declaring  a new  national  monument,  for  instance. 

As  for  Norton,  Domenici 's  and  Wilson's  request  puts  her  in  an  awkward 
position.  Early  in  her  term  as  federal  trustee  for  the  interests  of  Native 
Americans,  she  is  asked  to  decide  whether  to  favor  an  Indian  tribe  or  a 
powerful  Republican  senator.  She  is  being  asked  for  a political  reversal 
of  a legal  decision.  It  could  strain  her  relations  with  Native  Americans 
if  she  started  her  term  by  snatching  back  from  a tribe  an  advantage 
granted  under  order  of  the  court  by  her  predecessor. 

"We  believe  the  affected  parties  are  the  individuals  most  capable  of 
settling  this  dispute,"  wrote  Domenici  and  Wilson  to  Norton.  Paisano 
agrees,  saying  the  tribe  remains  anxious  to  resolve  problems  the  coalition 
and  Bernalillo  County  have  with  the  compromise  settlement  earlier  agreed 
to  by  the  pueblo  and  the  federal  agencies. 

Domenici  and  Wilson  should  turn  their  powers  of  persuasion  to  "the 
affected  parties"  and  exhort  all  to  return  to  negotiations  to  seek  a 
mutually  acceptable  compromise.  The  tribe  is  willing. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Albuquerque  Journal.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Panel  tries  patching  tribal  ties 
By  LEE  WILLIAMS 
Argus  Leader 
published:  2/20/01 

Recent  appointees  to  the  state's  Tribal  Relations  Committee  say  they 
hope  to  change  how  the  group  is  perceived  by  state  and  tribal  officials. 

Republican  Gov.  George  Mickelson  created  the  10-member  panel  in  1989, 
to  address  reconciliation  issues  between  the  state  and  the  nine  tribal 
governments . 

The  group  of  legislators  meets  on  an  interim  basis  between  legislative 
sessions,  usually  during  the  summer. 

"For  the  last  number  of  years,  it's  been  a committee  that  has  tried  to 
deal  with  issues,  but  not  very  effectively,"  said  Republican  Sen.  Patricia 
de  Hueck  of  Pierre,  who  will  serve  her  first  term  on  the  committee.  "But 
I'm  determined  to  change  this  perception,  open  lines  of  communication  and 
break  through  the  barriers.  I'm  convinced  we  can." 

Over  the  years,  the  group  garnered  its  share  of  criticism,  including  a 
call  to  disband  from  one  of  its  own  members. 

In  1998,  Republican  Rep.  Bill  Napoli  of  Rapid  City  was  disheartened  by 
poor  attendance  of  invited  officials.  Though  he  didn't  push  the  issue,  he 
felt  the  group  should  have  been  scrapped. 

Now,  unless  things  change,  his  opinion  remains  the  same. 

"It's  one  of  the  biggest  wastes  of  taxpayer  money  as  it  stands  right 
now,"  said  Napoli,  who  no  longer  serves  on  the  panel.  "Hardly  anybody  ever 
comes  to  the  meetings  --  white  or  Indian." 

Prior  to  one  meeting,  Napoli  said,  the  committee  invited  senior 
executives  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  along  with  leading 
tribal  members  and  officials  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"Three  people  showed  up,  and  there  was  no  one  from  the  BIA, " Napoli  said. 

In  the  four  years  he  served  on  the  committee,  it  only  passed  one 
resolution.  Napoli  believes  the  committee  should  meet  during  legislative 
sessions,  as  a full-fledged  committee,  and  be  required  to  address  specific 
issues  rather  than  just  talk. 

"With  the  new  blood,  it  may  have  more  fire,  but  the  problem  is,  are  they 
willing  to  chart  a bold  new  direction?"  Napoli  asked.  "Are  these  people 
willing  to  tackle  hard  issues?" 

Republican  Sen.  D.E.  "Dim"  Putnam  of  Armour  said  the  panel  was  never 
designed  as  a problem-solving  organization. 

"The  committee's  major  accomplishment  is  that  people  who  are  non-Indians 
have  gained  knowledge  about  problems  in  South  Dakota,"  said  Putnam,  who 
has  served  since  1989.  "I  don't  know  that  we  were  ever  ordered  to  do 
anything.  We're  normally  there  for  the  purpose  of  the  tribes,  so  they  can 
come  and  be  heard." 

None  of  the  tribal  chairmen  at  several  reservations  throughout  the  state 
were  available  for  comment  Monday. 

Several  committee  members  say  they  do  plan  to  chart  a bold  direction  for 
the  group. 

"There  is  a myriad  of  issues  facing  tribal  entities  and  the  state,"  de 
Hueck  said.  "Now  is  the  time  to  aggressively  confront  those  issues." 

She  hopes  the  committee  can  address  economic  development,  water  and  land 
rights  and  revisit  racial-profiling  legislation,  a bill  which  was  killed 
during  the  current  legislative  session. 

"Racial  profiling  is  not  unique  to  this  state.  It  wasn't  successful,  but 
I'm  determined  to  continue  to  look  at  it,  and  assimilate  the  information 
we  need,  so  we're  truly  informed,"  she  said. 

Democrat  Sen.  Ron  Volesky  of  Huron  sponsored  the  failed  racial-profiling 
bill.  He  served  on  the  Tribal  Relations  Committee  for  three  terms  while  in 
the  house,  and  was  just  re-appointed  as  a senator. 

Volesky,  an  enrolled  tribal  member,  believes  the  key  task  before  the 
committee  is  to  develop  a stronger  relationship  between  the  state  and  the 
tribes . 

"That's  got  to  be  our  underlying  foundation,  before  we  can  move  on  to 
other  issues,"  Volesky  said.  "We've  got  our  work  cut  out  for  us.  It's  a 
big  issue,  but  we  can't  give  up  on  it." 


Volesky  hopes  the  committee  can  assist  the  tribes  and  federal  officials 
in  developing  one  uniform  commercial  code,  which  will  lead  to  substantive 
economic  development  for  some  of  the  poorest  counties  in  the  country. 

Such  a commercial  code  was  just  adopted  by  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe.  It  tells  financial  institutions  they  can  do  business  on  the 
reservation,  without  fearing  a loss  of  collateral  if  a loan  goes  bad. 

"In  the  past,  banks  have  been  unwilling  to  invest  in  Indian  Country, 
fearing  they  can't  get  their  money,"  Volesky  said.  "We  need  everyone  on 
the  same  playing  field,  the  same  rule  of  law." 

There's  a host  of  social  issues  Volesky  said  should  also  be  addressed  by 
the  group,  including  alcoholism,  fetal-alcohol  syndrome  and  long-term 
nursing  home  care. 

Volesky  also  wanted  to  add  a non-voting  member  from  each  reservation  to 
the  Legislature.  That  initiative  was  turned  back  by  lawmakers. 

"Ron  had  the  idea  of  having  tribal  members  sit  in  on  the  Legislature  and 
the  committee,  so  they  can  take  back  with  them  what  the  state  is  doing," 
said  Rep.  Richard  Hagen,  D-Pine  Ridge.  "The  committee  is  really  picking  up 
speed . " 

Hagen  also  has  sat  on  the  committee  since  it  was  created.  He  hopes  once 
perceptions  change,  attendance  will  improve. 

"If  we  don't  all  come  to  the  table,  nothing  will  ever  get  done." 

Reach  reporter  Lee  Williams  at  lwilliam@argusleader.com  or  331-2318 
All  content  Copyright  c.  2000  Argus  Leader. 
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Ottawa  must  pay  for  cultural  abuse  of  natives 
Residential  schools: 

'Good  of  our  society'  depends  on  accepting  non-physical  claims, 

Douglas  Roche  says 
Richard  Foot 
National  Post 

Douglas  Roche,  an  Alberta  Senator,  says  the  federal  government  will  do  a 
disservice  to  the  Canadian  people  if  it  refuses  to  compensate  natives  who 
claim  they  lost  their  culture  and  language  in  Indian  residential  schools. 

"I  believe  the  government  has  a responsibility  to  effectuate  a 
reparation  of  the  damages  that  were  done  by  bringing  native  students  to 
schools  where  they  were  stripped  of  their  heritage,  whether  or  not  they 
were  ever  near  anybody  who  sexually  or  physically  abused  them,"  Mr.  Roche 
says  . 

Herb  Gray,  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  heads  a task  force  of  federal 
officials  that  is  negotiating  with  church  leaders  over  how  to  divide 
responsibility  for  billions  of  dollars  of  anticipated  liabilities  stemming 
from  lawsuits  filed  by  former  students  of  the  government-owned,  church-run 
schools . 

Those  discussions,  however,  only  revolve  around  lawsuits  filed  by  people 
who  say  they  were  sexually  or  physically  abused  in  the  schools.  The 
government  has  said  it  does  not  plan  to  compensate  claimants  seeking 
damages  for  a broad  range  of  non-physical  claims  such  as  forcible 
confinement,  loss  of  language  and  culture,  and  forced  labour. 

Mr.  Roche  says  if  such  claims  are  not  acknowledged,  "There'll  be  a 
continuation  of  the  festering  in  native  communities.  The  scenario  is  not  a 
happy  one  for  the  good  of  our  society." 

Mr.  Roche  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  by  lean  Chretien,  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  1998,  although  he  sits  as  an  independent.  He  was  Canada's 
ambassador  for  disarmament  from  1984  to  1989. 

He  says  the  government  must  compensate  cases  of  non-physical  suffering 
in  native  schools  --  and  offer  programs  to  counsel,  retrain  and 
rehabilitate  individuals  in  native  communities  --  if  the  country  is  to 


move  beyond  the  residential  schools  crisis. 

"If  the  government  takes  a hard  line  on  this  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  1996  aboriginal  report/'  he  says. 

The  1996  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples  concluded  that 
residential  schools  were  the  result  of  a failed  assimilation  policy,  under 
which  church  and  government  leaders  believed  "aboriginal  independence  and 
'savagery'  could  be  solved  by  taking  children  away  from  their  families  at 
an  early  age  and  instilling  the  ways  of  the  dominant  society,  during  eight 
or  nine  years  of  residential  schooling  far  from  home." 

The  commission  said:  "Attendance  was  compulsory.  Aboriginal  languages, 
customs  and  habits  of  mind  were  suppressed.  The  bonds  between  many 
hundreds  of  aboriginal  children  and  their  families  and  nations  were  bent 
and  broken  with  disastrous  results." 

Mr.  Roche  says  Mr.  Gray  is  the  first  Cabinet  minister  to  understand  the 
dimensions  of  the  residential  schools  issues  facing  Canada,  but  he  says 
Ottawa  is  moving  too  slowly  to  solve  them.  Mr.  Roche  says  the  government 
should  sit  down  with  leaders  from  all  sides  --  the  churches,  groups  of 
native  claimants  and  First  Nations  leaders  --  and  hammer  out  a solution. 

"I  would  bring  10  or  20  people  together  at  a round  table  and  I would  say, 
'Look,  for  the  good  of  our  country  and  the  good  of  the  people  who've  been 
hurt,  we  must  use  our  best  knowledge  and  goodwill  to  resolve  this  problem. 
Now  let's  get  down  to  work." 

Although  Mr.  Gray's  office  has  had  separate  meetings  with  church  and 
native  leaders,  no  such  comprehensive  talks  have  taken  place. 

Lawyers  for  thousands  of  native  plaintiffs  say  they  have  asked  for 
meetings  with  Mr.  Gray,  but  are  still  waiting  for  an  invitation. 

Copyright  c.  2001  National  Post. 
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State  joins  appeal  of  sex  abuse  case.  Attorney  general  says  ruling 
on  reservation  boundaries  threatens  sovereignty. 

Associated  Press 

BOISE  _ Putting  tribal  relations  at  risk.  Attorney  General  A1  Lance 
contends  a court  decision  on  the  boundaries  of  the  Nez  Perce  Indian 
Reservation  poses  a threat  to  state  sovereignty. 

Lance  raised  the  argument  on  Thursday  in  urging  the  high  court  to  hear 
the  appeal  of  Christopher  Lee  Webb,  a Lapwai  man  who  was  convicted  of 
sexually  abusing  two  young  girls  on  the  north-central  Idaho  reservation. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  the  state  must  participate  in  this  case,  but 
there  is  no  dispute  that  prosecution  of  the  defendant  is  necessary  and  the 
jurisdictional  issue  must  be  resolved  to  ensure  that  justice  is  served," 
Lance  wrote  in  announcing  his  filing  of  a "friend  of  the  court"  brief  with 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Fie  also  said  Nez  Perce  County  officials  were  ready  to  prosecute  Webb 
under  state  law  should  the  Supreme  Court  overturn  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Nez  Perce  Tribe  Chairman  Samuel  Penney  said  the  attorney  general's 
action  further  strained  the  state's  already  tenuous  relationship  with  the 
tribe . 

"The  state's  attempt  to  directly  attack  the  existence  of  the  Nez  Perce 
Reservation  will  only  make  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  work  together  on 
issues  of  common  concern,"  Penney  wrote  in  a statement  issued  by  the  tribe 
late  Thursday. 

The  9th  Circuit  court  decided  in  October  not  to  rehear  the  case  of  Webb, 
who  admitted  to  touching  two  of  his  daughter's  friends  while  they  slept  at 
his  house  but  argued  that  the  federal  government  lacked  jurisdiction  to 
prosecute  him. 


Webb  contended  that  the  crimes  occurred  on  land  within  the  original 
reservation  boundaries  that  were  opened  to  non-Indian  settlement  after  the 
tribe  ceded  them  to  the  government  in  1894  in  exchange  for  more  than  $1.6 
million . 

But  a three-judge  panel  of  the  federal  appellate  court  ruled  in 
upholding  Webb's  conviction  and  sentence  last  Duly  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  Nez  Perce  Reservation  as  established  by  treaty  in  1863  have  not 
changed . 

Penney  said  the  decisions  in  the  tribe's  favor  and  against  Webb's 
arguments  should  be  allowed  to  stand,  calling  them  "very  thorough  and 
specific  to  the  factual  circumstances  of  the  Nez  Perce  Reservation." 

Lance,  however,  said  the  9th  Circuit  rulings  were  at  odds  with  those 
from  other  courts  --  including  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  Idaho  Supreme 
Court  --  involving  the  issue  of  reservation  diminishment . 

"The  court  ignored  critical  statutory  language,  cited  characterizations 
of  legislative  history  that  were  patently  false,  and  omitted  critical 
portions  of  the  historical  record,"  Lance  wrote  in  his  brief  to  the  high 
court . 

"The  state  submits  that  jurisdictional  issues  critical  to  defining  the 
respective  boundaries  of  state,  tribal  and  federal  sovereignty  should  not 
rest  upon  a decision  of  such  dubious  merit." 

Copyright  The  Associated  Press. 
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Friends, 

*FYI,  as  you  may  know,  Robbie  Robertson  advocated  for  Leonard  Peltier's 
release  last  night  during  the  Grammy  Award  Ceremony.  He  referred  to  Leonard 
Peltier  as  not  being  "Marc  Rich"  enough  for  a pardon. 

*The  History  Channel  will  be  airing  a special  on  the  1973  Wounded  Knee 
occupation  and  Leonard  Peltier  tomorrow  (Friday)  evening  at  9:00pm. 

*Also,  CNN  still  has  a forum  for  comments  regarding  Clinton's  handling  of 
clemencies : 

http://community.cnn . com/cgi-bin/WebX?13@@. eeeb0ed 
♦Lastly,  now  is  a great  time  to  write  letters  to  the  editor  regarding 
Clinton's  handling  of  last  minute  clemencies,  including  the  one  he  did  not 
grant  and  should  have.  We  will  send  out  a sample  letter  to  the  editor 
tomorrow. 

Thank  you! 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  < lpdc-on@mail-list.com  > 


Date:  Fri,  23  Feb  2001  15:29:25  -0600 
Friends, 

Here  is  the  sample  letter  to  the  editor  promised  in  yesterday's  update. 
You  can  use  this  one,  personalize  this  one,  or  write  your  own  and  send  it 
to  your  local  papers.  Thank  you! 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

SAMPLE:  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

(Include  your  name,  phone  number,  and  LPDC  web  site:  www. freepeltier .org) 


CLINTON'S  ABUSE  OF  CLEMENCY  PROCESS 
BETRAYED  NATIVE  PEOPLES 

Criticism  of  Bill  Clinton's  handling  of  pardons  should  also  include 
questioning  about  why  he  did  not  grant  clemency  to  those  who  truly  deserved 
it.  Why,  for  example,  didn't  Clinton  commute  the  sentence  of  Leonard 
Peltier,  whose  case  more  than  any  other  would  have  demonstrated  the  proper 
use  of  the  clemency  power? 

Peltier  has  been  wrongfully  imprisoned  for  25  years.  Amnesty  International 
considers  him  a "political  prisoner"  who  should  be  "immediately  released." 

He  was  convicted  after  a shoot-out  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  took  the 
lives  of  two  FBI  agents  and  one  Native  man  whose  death  was  never 
investigated.  Peltier,  who  had  long  been  surveillanced  by  the  FBI  for  his 
American  Indian  Movement  leadership,  was  found  guilty  in  a trial  where 
witnesses  were  coerced,  false  testimony  was  utilized,  and  a ballistic  test 
reflecting  his  innocence  was  withheld  from  the  defense.  Today  the  U.S. 
prosecutor  admits,  "we  can't  prove  who  shot  those  agents."  The  appellate 
court  found  that  Peltier  might  have  been  acquitted  absent  the  FBI  abuses, 
but  denied  a new  trial  on  a legal  technicality.  This  appellate  judge 
expressed  firm  support  for  Peltier's  release  through  executive  clemency. 

Indeed,  executive  clemency  for  Peltier  would  have  exemplified  not  only  a 
proper  use  of  the  power,  but  an  honorable  decision  to  correct  a terrible 
injustice  and  take  a historical  step  toward  healing  relations  between  the 
U.S.  government  and  Native  Peoples.  Instead,  January  20,  2001  marked 
another  betrayal  of  the  first  peoples  of  this  land  by  a government  who  has 
yet  to  grant  reparations  for  the  many  atrocities  committed  against  them. 
Clinton's  legacy  will  forever  be  tainted  by  his  abuse  of  the  clemency 
process,  both  in  the  pardons  he  granted,  and  the  ones  he  did  not.  And 
sadly,  Leonard  Peltier  will  continue  to  be  a glaring  reminder  that  America's 
shameful  treatment  of  Native  Peoples  is  far  from  ancient  history. 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  < lpdc-on@mail-list.com  > 
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Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 
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Pepper  spray  used  repeatedly  on  Indian  Youth  at  Juvenile  facility 
By  Ruth  Steinberger  & Liz  Gray 


Staff  at  the  Pine  Hills  Juvenile  Correctional  Facility  in  Miles  City,  MT 
has  repeatedly  used  the  caustic  and  very  painful  chemical  compound  known 
as  "pepper  spray"  or  "OC"  (oleoresin  capsicum)  on  Native  American  youth  at 
that  facility,  according  to  documents  handed  over  to  Attorney  Cynthia 
Thornton,  of  Miles  City,  Montana.  Thornton  is  representing  a juvenile 
charged  as  an  adult  resulting  from  a May  11,  2000  incident  at  the  youth 
facility. 

According  to  transcripts  from  the  Montana  Sixteenth  District  Court  in 
Miles  City,  MT,  Attorney  Thornton  asked  Pine  Hills  Youth  Correctional 
Facility  staff  person,  Mr.  Jeffrey  Allen  Lee,  "...  there  are  other 
youths  there  that  you  would  agree  that  have  been,  for  instance,  other 
Native  American  youths,  particularly  the  ones  that  were  involved  in  this, 
that  have  been  peppered  at  least  15  times-each  of  them?" 

Mr.  Lee  answered,  "True." 

In  the  May  11,  2000  incident,  the  youth  [we  will  give  the  false  name  of 
Justin  for  reference]  grabbed  an  empty  can  of  "pepper  spray"  from  a guard 
and  attempted  to  fire  the  empty  can.  Following  an  escalated  disturbance, 
three  Native  American  juveniles  were  moved  to  a local  jail  and  were 
subsequently  charged  with  assault. 

Bud  Heringer  is  a minister  from  Glasgow,  Montana,  who  has  worked  with 
Native  American  youth  in  juvenile  corrections  facilities  for  over  two 
years.  Visiting  the  boys  who  were  charged  in  the  May  11,  2000  disturbance, 
Heringer  was  shocked  to  learn  the  details  of  the  pepper  spray  incidents 
that  had  taken  place  through  out  the  time  he  was  in  contact  with  the  boys, 
and  their  fear  of  retaliation  by  staff  had  prevented  them  from  telling  him 
about  the  sprayings. 

Referring  to  the  incidents,  the  boys  told  Heringer  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion  they  had  been  sprayed  more  than  one  time  in  a day,  and  according 
to  Heringer  the  youth  indicated  that  they  were  saturated  with  the  spray, 
leaving  them  in  excruciating  pain  over  their  entire  bodies.  Indeed, 
nurses'  reports  indicate  youth  seen  with  affects  of  OC  including,  "redness 
covering  the  boys  face,  neck,  arms  and  legs."  According  to  the  documents 
of  discovery,  one  youth  was  pepper  sprayed  three  times  in  one  day. 

Heringer  explains  that  the  boy's  story  went  deeper  than  that. 

Describing  what  happened  as  "torture",  Heringer  explained  that  the  youth 
allegedly  told  Heringer  that  he  was  placed  in  his  cell,  pepper  spray  was 
sprayed  into  the  cell  and  a towel  was  placed  under  the  door.  Justin 
alleges  that  pepper  spray  was  introduced  two  more  times  into  the  cell, 
until  he  panicked  believing  he  was  suffocating.  Incident  reports  from  that 
day  revealed  that  Justin  was  sprayed  three  times. 

Heringer  acknowledges  that  the  boys  have  serious  behavioral  problems, 
however  he  believes  that  repeatedly  burning  them  with  caustic  chemicals  is 
not  a way  to  teach  anger  management  and  coping  skills  to  youth.  "When  you 
take  children  from  violent  environments  and  pepper  spray  them  fifteen 
times  each,  what  message  are  you  sending  to  those  children?"  Heringer  asks. 
"Is  this  how  the  State  of  Montana  teaches  youth  that  violence  is  not  an 
appropriate  response?  If  these  children  don't  learn  the  lesson  after  being 
sprayed  fifteen  times,  does  the  State  of  Montana  spray  them  30  or  40 
times?" 

During  the  incident  at  the  Pine  Hills  facility  on  May  11,  2000, 
documentation  shows  that  five  Native  American  youth  caused  a disturbance 
including  throwing  chairs  at  the  guards.  One  of  the  boys  told  Bud  Heringer 
that  during  the  disturbance  they  were  backed  against  a wall  by  the  guards. 
The  incident  reports  indicate  that  the  youth  did  not  "lay  down",  and  so 
the  boys  were  sprayed  until  "they  complied".  According  to  Justin,  the  five 
guards  sprayed  each  boy  directly  in  the  face  and  continued  to  saturate  him 
with  the  OC  leaving  outlines  on  the  wall  behind  where  the  youth  had  been 
standing.  According  to  documentation,  nineteen  adults  were  present  at  that 
incident . 

Pepper  spray  is  intended  to  be  used  to  break  up  a disturbance  when  a 
lesser  use  of  force  is  ineffective  and  is  intended  to  prevent  damage  to 
life  or  property.  Correctional  facility  Policy  No.  PHD  3.1.9A  indicates 
that  the  substance  is  considered  an  extremely  caustic  irritant,  and  calls 
for  immediate  follow  up  medical  attention,  with  the  policy  stating, 
'Offenders  who  have  been  subjected  to  chemical  agents  may  suffer  skin,  eye 


or  lung  damage  and  should  be  removed  from  the  gaseous  area  as  soon  as 
possible',  [italics  added] 

Problems  in  the  documentation  leave  serious  questions  about  any 
meaningful  regulation  of  the  use  of  force  within  the  facility  itself. 
Montana's  juvenile  corrections  system  is  fully  accredited,  with  policies 
in  place  calling  for  video  monitoring  of  any  incidents  requiring  the  use 
of  force,  and  further  review  of  those  incidents  within  a day  of  the 
incident.  Department  of  Juvenile  Corrections  Superintendent  Steve  Gibson 
noted  that  the  full  review  of  all  use  of  force  incidents  is  intended  to 
prevent  abuse. 

Reports  released  in  response  to  the  discovery  motion  filed  by  Cynthia 
Thornton  however,  indicated  that  extensive  documentation  was  missing, 
including  documentation  of  numerous  incidents. 

Documentation  entails  a written  statement  to  be  made  by  each  staff 
member  present.  By  comparing  each  staff  member's  documentation  it  was 
revealed  that  some,  or  even  close  to  all,  of  these  reports  were  not 
generated,  or  were  withheld  from  Thornton.  Mandated  reviews  by  Pine  Hills 
Administrator,  Dim  Hunter,  which  are  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
following  day  of  an  incident,  apparently  took  place  only  after  the  process 
of  discovery  was  initiated.  In  the  time  between  the  first  documented 
incident  of  pepper  spraying  and  the  time  of  the  review,  fourteen  months 
had  passed.  Numerous  additional  use  of  force  incidents  had  occurred  during 
this  time.  Of  the  eleven  sets  of  Use  of  Force  documentation  turned  over  to 
Attorney  Cynthia  Thornton,  only  one  incident  was  reviewed  on  the  day 
following  the  incident. 

Written  statements  from  staff  contradict  other  written  statements  from 
staff  regarding  the  exact  same  incident.  Further  contradictions  are  found 
in  reference  to  steps  taken  after  the  sprayings  to  ensure  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  youth. 

According  to  official  policy,  'free  flowing  cool  water',  is  to  be 
offered  to  pepper  spray  victims  and  youth  are  supposed  to  be  showered 
immediately  following  any  disturbance  in  which  a chemical  agent  is  used. 

Yet  staff  at  Pine  Hills  turned  showering  into  an  event  involving  a process 
that  the  youth  claim  is  so  humiliating  that  many  of  them  refused  to  shower. 

The  youth  allege  that  showering  entailed  stripping  and  then  walking  to 
the  showers  naked,  in  handcuffs  and  shackles,  and  showering  while  being 
viewed  by  nine  to  fourteen  staff  members  of  both  sexes.  According  to 
allegations  by  the  juveniles,  as  well  as  the  scant  documentation  from  the 
facility  that  exists,  boys  who  refused  the  shower  were  placed  in  their 
cells  unshowered  with  the  burning,  oily  residue  covering  their  bodies. 

According  to  the  boys,  they  attempted  to  wash  off  by  splashing 
themselves  with  water  from  the  toilet.  One  youth  alleged  that  following  a 
pepper  spray  incident  he  was  able  to  flood  water  from  the  toilet  into  his 
cell  by  blocking  the  space  under  the  door  with  a mattress.  The  youth  then 
stated  that  he  lay  in  the  water  to  find  relief  and  attempt  to  wash  the 
pepper  spray  off  of  his  private  parts.  Documentation  from  the  incident 
reports  support  the  allegations  by  noting  he  refused  his  shower  and  then 
flooded  his  cell. 

Heringer  feels  that  without  an  understanding  of  the  showering  process  as 
the  youth  describe  it,  the  flooding  incident  could  be  viewed  as  an  attempt 
to  create  further  disturbance.  He  also  states  that  two  boys,  now  separated 
but  formerly  at  Pine  Hills,  detailed  the  same  humiliating  process  for 
showering,  Heringer  argues  it  would  be  unlikely  that  two  youth  not  in 
direct  contact  with  each  other  would  invent  the  same  detailed  story 
regarding  access  to  the  showers. 

According  to  youth  statements  as  well  as  staff  documentation,  pepper 
spray  was  for  punishment  against  Native  American  youth  after  disturbances 
had  taken  place  rather  than  as  deterrence. 

Documentation  on  incidents  involving  Use  of  Force  that  were  furnished  to 
Attorney  Thornton  indicates  that  the  first  time  one  youth  was  pepper 
sprayed  was  on  May  31,  1999.  However,  a report  from  January  22,  1999, 
signed  by  Pine  Hills  staff  nurse,  A.  Klang,  reveals  that  a nurse  has  seen 
the  same  youth  that  night  for  the  effects  from  pepper  spray.  According  to 
the  youth,  he  had  turned  from  the  spray,  which  was  directed  at  his  face. 

The  nurses  report  indicates  he  was  seen  at  11:35  PM  for,  "shoulder  at  back 


redden  c/o  burning  wet  towel  given  to  youth". 

Some  staff  documentation  on  the  May  11,  2000,  indicates  that  youth  were 
offered  showers  after  a pepper  spray  incident,  while  other  reports  from 
the  same  incident  state  that  the  youth  were  returned  directly  to  their 
cells  without  mention  of  showering. 

Based  on  discovery  documents  turned  over  to  Cynthia  Thornton,  of  41 
instances  of  the  use  of  pepper  spray  on  juveniles  at  the  Pine  Hills 
Facility  from  Duly  29,  1997  through  May  15,  2000,  40  of  the  incidents 
involved  the  spraying  of  Native  American  youth.  Commenting  on  the 
possibility  of  a racial  component  to  the  sprayings,  Steve  Gibson, 
Superintendent  of  Duvenile  Corrections  explained  that,  "Any  racial 
component  would  be  fully  investigated."  He  added  that,  "If  anyone  at  the 
facility,  including  upper  management,  did  anything  that  was  racially 
motivated,  they'd  be  fired.  It  simply  would  not  be  tolerated." 

In  an  incident  on  Duly  10,1999,  staff  person  Deffrey  A.  Lee  writes  in 
the  incident  report  that  boys  were  sprayed  with  OC  "due  to"  the  fact  that 

they  had  broken  their  window.  One  report  by  Mr.  Lee  states,  " was  OC'd 

due  to  his  window  being  completely  out",  "the  team  then  extracted  due 

to  his  window  being  busted  out  and  he  was  OC'd".  The  reports  from  that 
incident  do  not  reveal  that  any  measure  was  used  before  the  use  of  the 
spray  such  as  mechanical  restraints  or  a riot  shield.  Lee's  report  stated 
that  two  youth  who  were  sprayed  had,  "started  hitting  and  pounding  on 
their  windows,  this  lasted  for  at  least  a couple  of  hours".  Again  incident 
reports  show  that  staff  went  from  verbal  warning  directly  to  the  use  of 
pepper  spray  on  the  juveniles. 

Bud  Heringer  stated,  "A  baton,  a rubber  hose,  a stun-gun  and  a $12.95 
can  of  OC  spray  are  not  supposed  to  become  substitutes  for  legitimate 
behavior  modification  programs.  Neither  are  they  supposed  to  be  used  as 
instruments  by  which  corporeal  punishments  are  inflicted  upon  children." 

Bud  Heringer  revealed  an  incident  that  Dustin  shared  with  him,  which  had 
no  corresponding  documentation  in  any  Use  of  Force  Report.  Had  a "pink 
slip"  (behavioral  report)  not  been  inadvertently  placed  in  Dustin's 
possessions  that  were  picked  up  by  Heringer,  there  would  be  no  way  to 
validate  the  information  given  to  Heringer  by  the  juvenile.  Heringer 
believes  that  the  secrecy  surrounding  this  incident  is  not  an  accident. 

After  being  released  from  over  four  days  in  solitary  confinement,  Dustin 
claimed  that  near  midnight  on  April  16,  2000,  he  broke  nine  windows  and 
then  broke  into  a classroom  damaging  property  there.  Dustin's  recollection 
is  that  around  10  staff  members  including  Deffrey  Allen  Lee,  Director  Dim 
Hunter  and  others,  appeared  at  the  scene.  They  applied  pepper  spray  into 
the  room  and  left.  Due  to  the  spray,  the  boy  told  Heringer  he  left  the 
room  and  went  into  the  area  outside  the  classroom  door.  He  told  Heringer 
that  Deff  Lee  returned  around  20  minutes  later  and  said,  "Nice  job...." 
referring  to  the  damage  he  had  caused.  Mr.  Lee  then  sprayed  another  full 
can  of  OC  onto  Dustin  and  left  him  there  by  himself.  The  youth  told 
Heringer  that  he  panicked,  believing  that  he  could  not  breath  and  begged 
for  staff  to  come  and  get  him.  They  responded  by  placing  him  into  the 
solitary  confinement  (quiet)  room,  and  he  begged  for  three  hours  for  a 
shower. 

This  is  the  same  youth  who  was  soon  to  be  charged  as  an  adult  with 
assault,  following  the  May  11,  2000,  incident  in  which  he  grabbed  an  empty 
can  of  pepper  spray  and  attempting  to  fire  back  at  staff  at  the  at  Pine 
Hills  Correctional  Facility.  Placed  the  following  day  in  Miles  County  Dail 
and  then  moved  to  a jail  in  Billings,  MT,  the  sixteen  year  old  intended  to 
fight  the  charges.  While  being  held  in  solitary  confinement  for  eight 
months  and  allegedly  receiving  pressure  by  Attorney  Cynthia  Thornton  to 
accept  a plea  agreement,  Dustin  finally  gave  in  and  in  Danuary  2001, 
accepted  the  plea.  Shortly  after  this  time,  Heringer  learned  that  Thornton 
had  not  attempted  to  file  the  second  Motion  for  Discovery  that  both 
Heringer  and  Dustin  believed  might  contain  further  supporting  documents  of 
his  case.  Dustin  was  released  from  solitary  confinement  the  day  after  he 
accepted  the  plea  agreement,  and  was  finally  allowed  into  general 
population.  He  was  sentenced  to  ten  years,  with  all  but  two  years 
suspended.  The  remainder  will  be  served  on  parole. 

Herringer  recently  went  before  the  Senate  Committee  to  reveal  his 


findings  in  hopes  these  practices  of  using  pepper  spray  and  other  "brutal" 
tactics  not  be  used  on  Montana's  Indian  youth. 

"Does  Montana  want  to  earn  a reputation  and  establish  a legacy  of  being 
a state  where  minority  race  children  are  brutally  treated/'  said  Herringer. 
"If  Montana  is  to  truly  be  known  as  the  Treasure  State...  she  needs  to 
treasure  all  her  children  regardless  their  race,  troubles,  or 
circumstances.  Her  leaders,  her  courts,  and  her  people  can  do  much  better 
than  this." 

Facility  Director  Dim  Hunter  could  not  be  reached  for  comment  at  press- 
time. 
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filename=" FEMALE  PRISONERS" 

Wednesday,  February  21,  2001 

Aboriginal  healing  is  off-limits  to  the  most  troubled  female  offenders 

NEKANEET  FIRST  NATION,  Sask.(CP)  - Twenty-five  women  at  the  Okimaw  Ohci 
spiritual  lodge  gather  around  a fireplace,  its  soaring  pipe  chimney  the 
centre  pole  of  a huge,  wooden  teepee. 

It's  early  morning  and  the  warm  air  is  fragrant  with  sage,  cedar, 
sweetgrass  and  tobacco  that  burns  as  an  aboriginal  elder  prays. 

She  finishes,  greets  the  women  and  talks  about  her  weekend.  In  turn, 
they  each  wish  the  group  good  morning.  Some  mention  special  struggles  or 
recent  triumphs. 

Except  for  a barrier  gate  on  the  winding  driveway  outside,  there  are  few 
clues  this  peaceful  place  nestled  among  160  acres  of  poplar  forest  is  a 
federal  prison. 

There  is  no  perimeter  wall,  no  barbed  wire,  not  even  a fence. 

The  women  around  the  talking  circle,  indistinguishable  from  the  staff 
who  guard  them,  are  serving  two  years  or  more  for  crimes  ranging  from  drug 
offences  to  murder. 

They're  part  of  an  experiment  hailed  for  its  rehabilitative  success  and 
criticized  for  excluding  those  who  arguably  most  need  its  unique  approach. 

Maximum-security  inmates,  those  whose  unruly  behaviour  or  mental  illness 
deem  them  high-risk,  aren't  allowed  here. 

Warden  Clare  McNab  isn't  convinced  they  should  ever  be  admitted,  but  the 
idea  is  being  discussed. 

"If  you  have  one  group  that's  active  and  vocal,  they  can  wind  up 
affecting  --  even  running  --a  whole  facility  with  their  negative 
behaviour,"  she  says. 

A fortified  unit  would  be  needed  and  attracting  staff  to  the  remote 
prison  is  already  a challenge. 

For  now,  the  healing  lodge  called  Okimaw  Ohci  --  Cree  for  "Thunder 
Hills"  --  near  Maple  Creek,  Sask.,  houses  just  minimum-  and  medium- 
security  women. 

That's  a betrayal,  critics  say,  of  the  correctional  service's  own  task 
force  on  women.  It  recommended  in  1990  that  all  aboriginal  women  sentenced 
to  two  years  or  more  should  have  access  to  this  place. 

That  was  before  efforts  to  blend  all  security  levels  at  the  new  Edmonton 
Institution  for  Women  ended  in  1996  with  escapes  and  an  inmate's  murder. 

The  healing  lodge  opened  in  1995  to  answer  calls  for  a more  culturally 
sensitive  approach.  Aboriginals  make  up  three  per  cent  of  Canada's 
population,  yet  about  23  per  cent  of  female  prisoners  are  native. 

"I've  seen  women  come  in  with  a nasty  attitude  and  come  out  much 
different,"  says  Laura  White  Cloud,  an  inmate  serving  a life  sentence  for 
second-degree  murder.  "Not  everyone  --  but  a lot. 

"I've  gotten  more  help  here  than  I have  anywhere." 

White  Cloud,  in  her  mid-50s,  is  the  daughter  of  a French  father  and  Cree 
mother.  She  has  served  in  three  other  prisons,  including  the  old  Prison 
for  Women  in  Kingston,  Ont. 

"Here,  it's  so  different.  I can  roam  through  the  woods,  see  all  kinds  of 


animals...  Compared  to  a five-by-seven  cell,  it's  beautiful." 

It  costs  about  $100,000  a year  for  each  inmate,  says  McNab,  compared 
with  an  average  $60,000  for  men  in  federal  prisons.  There  is  a library, 
weight  room,  ceramics  studio  and  whirlpool  tub  to  relieve  stress. 

Advocates  say  aboriginal  women,  most  of  whom  have  been  physically  and/or 
sexually  abused,  are  revictimized  in  the  penal  system. 

Security  classification  methods  have  been  called  discriminatory  and 
culturally  inappropriate.  They  assume  high-risk  inmates  must  be  managed, 
clashing  with  the  aboriginal  belief  that  they  must  first  be  respected, 
then  helped  to  heal. 

Offenders  must  be  ready  to  accept  that  help,  says  McNab. 

About  30  inmates  here  cook  most  of  their  own  meals  and  receive  spiritual 
and  psychological  counselling.  All  of  them,  even  non-aboriginals,  signed 
contracts  outlining  their  commitment  to  heal  and  follow  native  traditions. 

In  a cheery  playroom,  tiny  coat  hooks  bear  the  names  of  five  toddlers. 
They  can  live  with  their  moms  until  the  age  of  four. 

An  inmate  segregation  unit  has  never  been  used  for  that  purpose,  and 
most  disputes  are  resolved  through  mediation  circles.  There  has  never  been 
an  escape  from  the  remote  grounds,  says  McNab. 

The  12  cottage-style  houses  have  alarms  that  sound  if  a door  is  opened 
at  night  and  regular  inmate  counts  are  done.  Otherwise,  the  place  is 
loosely  structured  and  inmates  must  be  self -motivated . 

White  Cloud  knows  some  people  think  the  inmates  have  it  too  easy. 

"They  should  put  themselves  in  our  moccasins,  see  how  they  feel  about 
it,"  she  says. 

"We  have  walls.  You  just  don't  see  them.  Prison  is  prison,  regardless." 
Copyright  c.  2001,  Canoe  Limited  Partnership.  All  rights  reserved. 


Please  especially  remember  Leonard. 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Dear  lanet, 

Eddie  Hatcher  was  moved  from  Central  Prison  in  North  Carolina  to  a county 
jail.  His  new  address  is: 

Eddie  Hatcher,  Robeson  County  3ail,122  Legend  Road,  Lumberton,  NC  28358. 
Thanks, 

Marsha  Shaiman 

On  Indian  Land,  PO  Box  2104,  Seattle  WA  98111 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 

Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Sun,  11  Feb  2001  21:47:56  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix. net> 

Sub j : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School,  February  10,  1888  INDIAN  HELPER 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  CARLISLE,  PA. 
FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  1888  NO.  26 


HELP  ONE  ANOTHER 


"Help  one  another,"  the  snowflakes  said. 
As  they  cuddled  down  in  their  fleecy  bed. 
"One  of  us  here  would  not  be  felt. 


One  of  us  here  would  quickly  melt. 

But  I'll  help  you  and  you'll  help  me. 

And  then  what  a big  white  drive  we'll  see." 

"Help  one  another  the  dewdrop  cried. 

Seeing  another  drop  close  to  its  side, 

"This  warm,  south  breeze  will  drive  me  away 
And  I shall  be  gone  ere  noon  today. 

And  I'll  help  you  and  you'll  help  me. 

And  we'll  make  a brook  and  run  to  the  sea. 

"Help  one  another,"  a grain  of  sand 
Said  to  another  just  at  hand. 

"The  wind  may  carry  me  over  the  sea. 

And  then,  0,  What  will  become  of  me? 

But  come,  my  brother,  give  me  your  hand. 

We'll  build  a mountain  and  there  we'll  stand. 
-Chambers,  Journal. 


7482  FEET  HIGH. 


Near  the  Western  Border  of  New  Mexico. 

Ian.  30th  1888. 

MY  DEAR  MAN-ON-THE-BAND-STAND:  - 

Your  chief  clerk  is  higher  up  in  the  world  just  at  this  moment  than 
ever  before. 

We  are  travelling  westward  toward  the  Pacific  ocean  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour. 

We  have  just  passed  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Divide,  7482  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

From  near  here  large  rivers  start  on  their  course  toward  the  sea,  some 
toward  the  Atlantic  and  some  toward  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  head  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  and  the  head  waters  of  the 
Colorado  are  here. 

Yesterday  we  saw  the  beginning  of  the  great  Arkansas  River. 

From  this  point  we  go  down  hill,  till  we  reach  the  Colorado  River  - 
from  7482  feet  above  sea  level  we  go  as  low  as  477  feet. 

Then  we  shall  climb  the  mountains  of  California  until  we  reach  nearly 
3000  feet  and  then  jump  suddenly  to  only  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea. 

And  thus  we  go,  up  and  down,  over  great  mountain  ranges  and  through 
beautiful  valleys  pulled,  or  held  back,  by  the  wonderful  steam 
locomotive. 

We  are  comfortable.  Not  tired  in  the  least. 

A sleeping  car  is  no  longer  a luxury,  but  a necessity,  to  people 
crossing  the  country  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

In  some  future  letter  I want  to  tell  your  boys  and  girls  something 
about  the  sleeping  cars;  how  they  look,  and  how  they  are  managed. 

The  weather  since  we  started  has  been  delightful.  The  air  in  the 
mountain  land  seems  so  pure  and  good. 

We  are  riding  with  car  windows  open,  the  weather  being  so  warm. 

The  moonlight  nights  while  on  the  way  have  been  gorgeous.  We  are 
having  a delightful  time  and  enjoying  every  moment  of  the  journey. 
Hastily. 

Your  chief  clerk, 

M.  BURGESS. 


VISIT  TO  WASHINGTON  D.C. 


Capt.  Pratt  and  daughter.  Miss  Marion,  and  four  of  us  Indian  girls, 
went  to  Washington  about  a week  ago  and  stayed  there  three  and  a half 
days.  Esther  Miller  was  along.  We  Indian  girls  had  a grand  time.  We 
visited  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Capitol,  and  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  dome,  and  went  outside,  where  we  had  a splendid  view  of  the  whole 
city.  It  takes  a little  work  to  get  to  the  top  of  this  building. 


especially  for  a fat  person.  A very  fat  man  reached  the  top  just  as  we 
were  ready  to  go  down.  "You 'd've  died  laughing/'  to  have  seen  this  fat 
man,  red  with  heat,  and  face  all  wet  with  perspiration  and  blowing  like 
a locomotive,  and  not  able  to  move  another  step,  so  tired  was  he.  It 
was  hard  not  to  laugh  right  out  before  him. 

We  also  visited  the  Treasury,  War  and  Navy,  and  Patent  Departments, 
and  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  where  such  fine  paint - 
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The  Other  Side. 

loey  P skipped  down  the  long  hall,  laughing  as  she  went  and 

swinging  her  arms  as  if  nothing  were  in  the  way. 

"Take  care!"  cried  Ledante. 

But  she  spoke  too  late  for  Doey's  hand  had  struck  hard  against  a pile 
of  bowls  laid  on  the  edge  of  a stool  beside  one  of  the  tables.  The 
stool  was  still  there,  but  it  was  empty,  for  what  had  been  bowls  a 
moment  before  now  lay  on  the  floor  a heap  of  broken  crockery. 

Alida  T began  to  laugh,  loey  bent  over  the  heap  and  discovered 

that  one  bowl  was  only  cracked.  "I  couldn't  help  it,'  she  said,  putting 
this  on  the  table,  it  was  an  accident,  I didn't  know  there  was  anything 
there . " 

"And  you  didn't  know  where  your  hands  were  going  to,"  said  Virginia 

P . "I  never  do,  they  just  hit  round,  they  have  to.  I don't  think 

things  ought  to  be  in  the  way." 

Romona  C laughed  as  she  filled  her  dishpan  full  of  plates  and 

bowls  and  began  to  rattle  them  vigorously.  "You  couldn't  help  it,"  she 
said.  "You  didn't  think;  we  don't  mean  to  break  things,  but  we  can't 
remember,  and  they  will  get  in  the  way." 

"That's  so,"  said  all  the  girls,  "we  can't  help  it." 

That  same  afternoon  loey,  Virginia,  Alida  and  Hannah  B were  in 

Romona 's  room.  She  had  been  showing  them  a pretty  vase  that  some  one 
had  just  given  her  "I'm  happy  looking  at  it,"  she  said. 

The  girls  all  admired  it  very  much. 

A few  minutes  afterward  loey  said  that  she  must  go  to  the  teachers' 
quarters  to  do  an  errand.  She  took  up  her  cloak  and  swung  it  about  her 
shoulders  as  if  she  had  been  out  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn  where  it 
could  not  have  hit  anything. 

"Oh!  Oh!  Oh!"  cried  Romona,  "My  vase!  my  vase!  You  mean,  careless, 
naughty  girl!" 

For  the  vase  lay  on  the  floor  shattered  as  thoroughly  as  the  bowls  had 
been  that  morning.  But  it  did  not  seem  the  same  thing  to  Romona,  for 
she  had  laughed  in  the  morning,  and  now  she  began  to  cry. 


"I  couldn't  help  it,  you  know/'  said  Doey.  "I  didn't  think;  I didn't 
mean  to  break  your  pretty  vase;  I'm  real  sorry;  but  things  will  get  in 
the  way. " 

"Things  get  in  the  way/'  cried  Romona  scornfully,  never  dreaming  that 
she  had  said  those  very  words  a few  hours  before.  "You  didn't  think! 
What  did  you  come  all  the  way  to  Carlisle  for,  and  what  is  the  use  of 
your  going  to  school  every  day  if  you  can't  think  enough  not  to  smash  up 
every  thing?" 

Then  she  stopped  all  at  once  and  looked  at  the  girls  about  her.  They 
looked  back  at  her. 

"That's  so,  Romona,"  they  said  again,  as  they  had  said  in  the  morning, 
but  this  time  they  meant  that  they  could  help  breaking  things  if  they 
thought,  and  that  they  would  think. 


The  school  sociable  at  the  gymnasium  Friday  night,  was  a happy 
affair.  The  laughter  and  chat  about  the  many  tables,  in  playing  games, 
and  among  the  promenaders  along  the  gallery,  proved  that  these  were  most 
enjoyable  parts  of  the  program. 

The  other  amusements  were  a walking  match  between  eight  of  the  larger 
boys  which  Timber  Yellow  Robe  won,  both  by  the  masterly  use  of  his 
elbows  in  keeping  the  right  of  way,  and  the  fleetness  of  his  steps. 

A trial  of  strength  by  rope-pulling,  was  so  closely  contested  by  the 
seven  at  each  end,  that  several  trials  were  made  before  either  side 
could  fairly  claim  the  advantage. 

But  the  funniest  of  all  was  a race  between  four  little  boys  - Frank 
Bressette,  Siceni,  Ulysses,  and  Clement,  with  sacks  drawn  over  their 
feet  and  tied  around  their  waists.  "Such  inching  along!"  But  not  a bit 
daunted  by  an  occasional  tumble,  they  made  the  round  amid  merry  peals  of 
laughter,  Siceni  being  the  winner  and  receiving  great  applause. 

The  Band  played  several  pieces,  and  at  nine  o'clock  headed  the  column 
as  the  boys  marched  off  to  their  quarters. 

One  thing  the  M-O-T-B-S  does  not  like  to  see  and  that  is  the  girls  and 
boys  hugging  the  walls.  The  walls  are  new  and  very  strong,  quite  able 
to  support  themselves  without  help. 


"Politeness  is  to  do  and  say 

The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way. 


P-3 

More  snow! 

Good  sleighing! 

Number  2,  first  floor,  receives  the  first  wardrobe. 


Little  Eunice,  one  of  the  Apache  babies,  is  cutting  two  teeth. 


A new  spirometer  for  the  gymnasium  arrived  this  week. 


"Please  Miss  Noble,  I like  to  have  some  gravy  I want  to  put  border  up 
in  my  room." 


One  of  the  boys  wishing  to  buy  a pair  of  over  shoes  made  his  request 
for  "Slipper-shoes." 


The  Man-on-the-band-stand  thanks  his  Chief  Clerk,  heartily  for  the 
very  interesting  letter  given  on  the  first  page. 


The  samples  of  work  from  the  girls'  sewing  room,  that  were  sent  to 
Washington  this  week,  were  beautifully  done. 


Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Given  and  Miss  Leverett,  the  girls  are  in 
receipt  of  "Wide  Awake"  and  "Pansy."  They  return  their  thanks. 


The  story  of  Zachary,  the  Mohegan  Chief,  sent  us  by  a "subscriber, 
was  published  in  a December  number  of  the  INDIAN  HELPER . 


Another  fall  of  snow  and  the  change  in  temperature,  makes  spring  time 
seem  many  weeks  off  yet,  despite  the  sunny  warmth  of  Monday. 


The  carpenter's  apprentices  are  making  tables  for  the  37  rooms  in  the 
Little  Boys'  Quarters  and  working  on  wardrobes  for  Large  Boys'  Quarters. 


The  boys  rolled  a snowball  five  feet  through  in  front  of  the  Teachers' 
Club  but  the  club  has  not  struck  yet,  and  there  is  no  pitcher,  who  can 
throw  it  away. 


The  ladies  who  went  to  town  to  hear  Dr.  Vincent's  lecture  Tuesday 
night,  were  so  delighted  with  it,  that  they  said  they  would  all  teach 
better  for  having  listened  to  it. 


Dr.  D.H.  Vincent,  the  great  Chatauquan  and  Sabbath  School  man,  visited 
the  different  departments  of  our  school  and  looked  into  their  workings. 
Before  he  left,  the  school  was  gathered  in  the  chapel,  where  it  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  a rarely  good  and  instructive  talk  from  him,  on 
"Thinking,  Loving,  Willing,"  so  well,  simply  and  entertainingly  was  it 
put,  that  all  understood  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  forty-five  minutes' 
talk  and  wished  it  twice  as  long. 

"Indian  School,"  base  ball  nine  will  be  composed  of  the  following 
members:  Percy  Zadoka,  catcher  and  center  fielder;  Conrad  Roubidoux, 
catcher  and  center  fielder;  Edwin  Schanandoah,  1st  baseman;  Adam 
Metoxen,  2nd  baseman;  Peter  Cornelius,  3rd  baseman;  Raymond  Stewart, 
left  field;  3ohn  Kitson,  Right  field;  Charles  Hood,  short  stop  and 
pitcher. 

The  Club  organized  last  evening  with  the  above  result.  They  are 
ambitious  to  make  a good  record  this  summer  and  desire  to  train  for  it. 


The  meeting  of  the  Republic  Debating  Society  was  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  new  officers. 

The  following  were  elected:  President,  Carl  Lieder;  Vice  President, 
3ohn  Londrosh;  Secretary,  Levi  Levering;  Treasury,  Charles  D.  Wheelock; 
Reporter,  3ohn  Miles;  Marshall,  Paul  Black  Bear;  Committee  on 
Arrangements,  Frank  Locke,  chairman,  members  Harvey  Townsend  and  Peter 
Cornelius.  The  House  adjourned. 

SECRETARY. 


The  Proceedings  of  the  P.I.  Society. 

The  newly  elected  officers  took  their  places  and  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  accepted.  Linder  unfinished  business  the  letters 
of  encouragement  written  to  the  girls  at  Haskell  were  read  and  approved, 
and  a committee  directed  to  send  them.  The  new  business  included  report 
of  the  Treasurer,  and  the  election  of  Lilly  Wind  as  Vice-President. 

After  speeches  by  the  new  officers,  the  general  program  was  given. 

This  consisted  of  singing  by  the  society.  Select  Reading,  Lydia  Flint; 
instrumental  music,  Edith  Abner;  Recitation,  "Pledged  With  Wine"  by  Eva 
Johnson,  and  "One  and  Two"  by  Annie  Thomas. 

For  want  of  time  the  debate  was  postponed  until  the  next  meeting. 

A committee  on  arrangments  was  appointed  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


What  a Boston  Lady  did. 

A lady  dressed  with  excellent  taste  was  passing  up  Washington  Street 
recently  on  a very  cold  day,  when  she  noticed  a horse  whose  blanket  had 
fallen  off.  Many  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  passing  and  it 
required  some  moral  courage  (as  the  world  goes)  for  her  to  stop,  take  up 
the  blanket,  spread  it  over  the  horse  and  tuck  it  under  the  harness. 

But  she  did  it,  and  did  it  well.  Her  mercy  was  thrice  blessed,  for  it 
blest  not  only  the  giver  and  the  receiver,  but  the  stranger  who 
witnessed  the  act.  [Our  Dumb  Animals. 
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ings  of  pictures  we  never  before  saw.  In  the  Patent  Office  we  met  the 


Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  Atkins.  He  asked  us  our  names,  and 
talked  to  us  so  encouragingly  about  our  future,  when  we  leave  this 
school.  We  all  sat  in  Secretary  Whitney's  chair  in  his  office,  because 
the  man  who  took  us  around  said  all  who  sat  in  his  chair  were  sure  to 
have  good  luck.  One  other  place  I will  mention,  we  went  to  Mrs. 
Cleveland's  reception  and  shook  hands  with  her. 

EDITH  ABNER. 


Helpfulness . 

One  of  the  most  important  words  in  our  great  language  is  helpfulness. 

Be  helpful  to  some  person,  or  some  thing  every  day  in  your  life.  One 
does  not  need  to  be  *big*,  to  be  helpful.  One  does  not  have  to  do  great 
things  to  be  helpful. 

A child  can  be  as  helpful  in  its  way,  as  a big  man  is  in  his.  If  you 
can't  clear  the  railroad  track,  you  can  shovel  a path  for  some  one. 

The  boy  who  is  kin  to  dumb  animals  is  a very  helpful  member  to  society. 

We  only  pass  through  this  life  once.  Be  helpful  which  and  where  you 
can . 


Rules  for  Making  Sunshine. 

Don't  think  of  what  might  have  been  if  things  were  different. 
See  how  many  pleasant  things  are  given  you  to  enjoy. 

Do  all  you  can  to  make  other  people  happy. 

- [Selected . 


"Look  up  and  Lift  Up." 

Look  up  to  the  Father  who  reigneth  above. 
Lift  up  those  around  thee  in  tenderest  love. 
Looking  and  lifting,  so  shalt  thou  be  blest. 
Do  this  right  nobly,  to  God  leave  the  rest. 


Monkeys . 

There  are  many  kinds  of  animals.  Monkeys  and  monkeys  and  etc.  The 
monkeys  are  very  much  like  a monkey.  They  act  like  a monkey  too.  The 
monkeys  can  climb  a tree  like  a monkey.  They  have  long  tails  and  long 
bodies  like  a monkey.  They  often  play  a merry  game  and  sing  a merry 
song  like  a monkey.  Once  upon  a time  my  friend  and  I were  young  men 
that  time  we  took  a trip  we  started  off  from  Dakota  and  away  we  went  and 
then  we  went  to  South  America.  There  we  saw  the  monkeys  and  monkeys  every 
where  on  the  trees  screaming  and  chattering  everywhere  on  the  trees.  They 
were  very  cheerful  like  monkeys.  We  saw  all  kinds  of  monkeys  in  South 
America;  we  caught  a ship  load  of  them  and  brought  them  back  to  the 
United  States  and  sold  them  for  so  much  money.  Then  we  took  our  money  to 
buy  a great  big  balloon  and  it  blew  away.  Then  we  had  no  monkeys,  no 
money,  and  no  balloon. 

FRED  BIG  HORSE. 


Enigma . 

My  first  is  in  volume  but  not  in  book. 

My  second  in  both  you'll  find. 

My  third  you  can  get  in  hook  or  crook. 

My  fourth  is  always  in  kind. 

My  fifth  is  not  in  certain,  but  sure. 

My  sixth,  - it  is  found  in  depend. 

My  seventh  is  in  trial  but  not  in  endure. 

My  eighth  you  may  find  in  the  end. 

My  ninth  is  in  darkness  as  well  as  in  day. 

My  tenth  it  is  ever  in  light. 

My  eleventh  though  in  linger,  is  not  in  delay. 
My  twelfth  you'll  find  in  affright. 

My  thirteenth  in  trusty  is  also  in  true. 

My  fourteenth  in  pleasure  and  duty; 

My  fifteenth  I'll  look  for  in  upward  with  you. 
My  whole  is  a motto  which  practised  anew 
Would  fill  earth  full  of  heaven's  beauty. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well. 


Conundrums . 

Why  is  a chicken's  head  like  Napoleon? 
Why  is  the  letter  "e"  like  an  island? 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 


For  a longer  list  of  subscribers  we  have  many  other  interesting  pictures 
of  shops,  representing  boys  at  work,  schoolrooms  and  views  of  the 
grounds,  worth  from  20  to  60  cents  a piece,  which  will  be  sent  on 
request . 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  SENT  FREE. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 


Transcribed  weekly  from  the  newspaper  collections  of  the  US  Military 
History  Institute,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Carlisle,  PA.  For  more  info  see 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - Barbara  Landis 

"RE : Rustywire:  The  Deerhunter"  

Date:  Sat,  11  Nov  2000  02:40:19  -0000 

From:  "lohn  Rustywire"  <rustywire@hotmail . com> 

Sub  j : The  Deerhunter 

Mailing  List:  indigenous_peoples_literature@egroups.com 

She  came  into  the  Circle  K and  was  standing  in  line  when  I saw  her, 
everyone  calls  her  "Aunt  Eva",  she  is  an  older  Indian  woman  who  takes 
care  of  her  mother  and  a few  grandchildren,  and  those  who  seem  to  find 
a way  to  her  door.  Her  hair  is  a little  gray  and  as  an  Indian  woman, 
she  is  quiet,  sort  of  just  gets  by. 

She  was  standing  in  line  with  a group  of  deer  hunters.  Their  rig  was 
parked  in  front  a Deep  Grand  Cherokee,  white  it  was,  but  it  was  hard 
to  tell  to  look  at  it.  There  were  four  gas  cans  tied  on  the  back,  the 
sleeping  bags,  coolers,  tents,  lawn  chairs,  and  mosquito  netting  were 
all  tied  on  top.  There  was  a trailer  with  a couple  of  four  wheelers 
on  their  with  a barbeque  grill  and  some  other  odds  and  ends  attached. 


These  men  had  come  to  hunt,  and  they  were  decked  out  in  camouflage 
green  and  boots,  they  stood  out  because  of  the  bright  orange  vests 
and  hats  and  they  carried  some  12  packs  of  beer  to  the  counter. 

Old  Eva  looked  small  standing  there  against  them,  her  braided  hair 
with  streaks  of  gray  dressed  in  a simple  flowered  shirt  and  pair  of 
cotton  pants.  I think  she  had  some  Nikes  her  grandkids  gave  her  and 
she  had  a gallon  of  milk  in  her  hand.  She  smiled  at  me  and  I said  how 
are  you  doing.  She  said  fine.  I stood  there  for  a minute  and  asked 
her  what  are  you  doing  today?,  just  to  make  conversation.  She  turned 
and  looked  at  me  and  said  "I  am  going  hunting".  The  men  in  green 
turned  to  look  at  her  when  she  said  that  and  she  looked  really  small 
against  them.  She  just  smiled  and  stood  in  line. 

Afterwards  as  I went  to  my  car,  I walked  by  her  84  Chev  sedan,  green 

it  was  with  four  doors.  She  was  putting  her  milk  in  the  trunk  and  I 

looked  inside  her  car  as  I walked  by.  There  on  the  back  seat,  on  the 

plaid  blanket  she  used  as  seat  cover  was  a .22  rifle,  a plain  single 
shot  sitting  there  all  by  itself.  I could  see  the  hunters  loading 
their  beer  and  talking  about  not  having  to  shave,  and  how  they  would 

mount  the  deer  antlers  on  the  hood  and  top  rack  once  they  had  their 

kill  to  show  off  to  the  folks  in  town  when  they  came  back  through.  It 
is  how  it  is  done,  sort  of  matter  of  pride  to  let  everyone  know  you 
were  the  good  at  the  hunt. 

Old  Eva  got  in  her  car  and  I asked  her  where  are  you  going  to  go 
hunting.  She  said  by  the  creek  on  the  way  home.  Is  that  your  rifle, 
she  said  yes.  It  layed  there  quietly  in  the  back  seat. 

I went  home  and  then  later  to  the  bowling  alley  to  pick  up  one  of  my 

sons  and  saw  Denny,  Old  Eva's  granddaughter  outside  there  and  I asked 
her.  How  is  Old  Eva?  She  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Oh,  she  is  doing 
pretty  good,  she  is  home  butchering  a deer."  Oh,  I said,  when  did  she 
get  it?  Denny  said,  she  got  it  this  afternoon  on  the  way  home  and  we 
are  gonna  have  ribs  tonite.  Mmmmm,  I thought.  It  was  nothing,  it  was 
just  Old  Eva  the  deerhunter,  getting  some  winter  meat  to  feed  "her 
kids".  I guess  it  has  always  been  that  way  with  Indian  women 
preparing  meals  for  their  families.  I can  still  those  big  men  in 
green  looking  at  her  standing  there  with  her  gallon  of  milk  and 
hearing  her  say  she  was  going  deer  hunting,  the  look  said,  how  could 
she  do  it,  she  is  not  like  us. 

It  was  just  another  day  in  the  life  of  Old  Eva,  the  deerhunter. 
rustywire 

http: //www. egroups . com/1 ist/indigenous_peoples_l iter at u re/ 

"RE : Poem:  Broken  Necklace"  

Date:  Fri,  25  Aug  2000  01:19:45  -0500 
From:  nokwisa  <swillett@ro. com> 

Sub j : scattered  daytime  thoughts 

Mailing  List:  Paths-L  <paths-l@Yvwiillsdinvnohii.net> 

broken  necklace 

seated 

twiddling  thumbs 

weaver  of  daisy-chained 

dreams 

a neverlasting  strand 

like  broken  pearls  they  fell 
in  the  cross-legged 
skirted  lap 


scattered 

in  the  dusty  cloud 


mushrooming 
as  she  rose 


she  plodded  down  the  rutted  road  on  dirty  feet 
nokwisa  c.2000 


To  subscribe  to  the  "Paths-L"  mailing  list 

send  a message  to  Majordomo@YvwiiUsdinvnohii.net 

In  the  body  of  the  message  type:  subscribe  paths-1 

- "RE:  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Tue,  20  Feb  2001  09:56:21  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  March  4-10 

MALAKI 

(March) 

(Nana) 

4 

Give  two  blessings  for  everyone  you  receive. 

5 

Never  refuse  a gift  of  the  land. 

6 

Heed  well  the  voice  of  your  heart. 

7 

Give  to  the  land  more  than  you  take. 

8 

The  song  of  the  sea  is  neverending. 

9 

On  any  great  journey,  be  guided  by  the  stars,  na  hoku. 

10 

Learn  of  the  world  around  you,  and  in  the  learning,  . . . find 
yourself. 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Indian  History  Gains  Support"  

Date:  Mon,  19  Feb  2001  08:05:03  -0600 

From:  "3ohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate.edu> 

Sub j : (FWD) Indian  News  02-18-2001 

Forwarded  by  Dohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate  on  02/19/2001  08:09  AM 

Indian  history  gains  support 
By  ROBERTA  SCRUGGS 
Portland  Press  Herald 
February  16,  2001 

AUGUSTA  - How  many  Mainers  know  the  last  man  killed  in  World  War  I was  a 
member  of  the  Passamaquoddy  Tribe? 

Not  many,  said  Donald  Soctomah,  the  Passamaquoddy  representative  to  the 
state  Legislature,  at  a public  hearing  Thursday.  Nor  do  most  residents 
realize  that  Maine's  Indian  tribes  sent  the  highest  percentage  per 
community  of  men  and  women  to  both  World  War  I and  II. 

Soctomah  gave  state  legislators  a snapshot  of  tribal  history  to  encourage 
their  support  for  LD  291,  a bill  to  require  Maine's  American  Indian  history 
be  taught  to  schoolchildren. 

"This  is  a vital  part  of  our  state's  history,  which  our  children  have 
missed,"  Soctomah  said. 


At  least  60  people  crowded  into  the  hearing,  many  of  them  waiting  for 
hours  to  speak  for  the  bill.  Many  legislators  spoke  in  favor,  along  with 
leaders  of  community  groups  and  private  citizens.  The  state  Department  of 
Education  gave  its  "enthusiastic  support,"  said  Deputy  Commissioner  Dudith 
Lucarelli . 

The  bill  also  would  authorize  a commission  to  study  how  Maine's  Indian 
history  and  culture  could  be  integrated  into  school  curriculums. 

Although  testimony  went  on  for  more  than  three  hours,  no  one  spoke 
against  the  bill.  In  fact,  when  Rep.  Shirley  K.  Richard,  D-Madison,  the 
House  chair  of  the  committee,  asked  if  anyone  had  come  to  oppose  it,  there 
was  dead  silence.  Then  someone  yelled  out,  "Not  on  your  life,  lady." 

"I  don't  think  there's  much  disagreement  on  the  concept  of  the  bill. 

It's  just  how  it's  going  to  work  that  needs  to  be  worked  out,"  said  Donna 
Loring,  the  Penobscot  representative  who  sponsored  the  bill. 

Maine's  Indian  history  began  thousands  of  years  ago,  but  many  Mainers 
don't  know  that  even  the  names  of  the  state's  rivers  and  mountains  reflect 
that  heritage. 

Once  Maine  had  more  than  25,000  American  Indians,  but  the  population 
dropped  as  low  as  about  600  at  one  point,  Soctomah  said. 

Today  there  are  about  5,600  Indians  in  Maine,  many  living  in  five  tribal 
communities.  There  are  the  Aroostook  Micmacs  in  Presque  Isle,  the  Houlton 
Band  of  Maliseets,  the  Penobscot  Nation  on  Indian  Island,  and  the 
Passamaquoddy  Tribe,  with  two  communities  in  Washington  County. 

"Maine  history  and  Maine  Indian  history  are  interwoven,"  Loring  said. 

"You  cannot  teach  one  without  the  other." 

The  state's  Indian  history  is  much  more  than  a series  of  treaties  or 
battles,  it's  stories  about  people  doing  fascinating  things,  Soctomah  told 
his  colleagues  on  the  Education  Committee. 

The  Maine  tribes,  for  example,  were  the  first  tribes  in  the  nation  to 
have  an  organized  baseball  team,  he  said.  Louis  Sockalexis,  a Penobscot, 
played  for  Cleveland's  major  league  team  50  years  before  Jackie  Robinson 
became  the  first  black  player  in  Major  League  Baseball. 

"This  is  a truly  amazing  history,"  Soctomah  said,  "a  history  of  the  first 
people  in  Maine. " 

His  support  for  the  bill,  which  he  co-sponsored,  was  echoed  by  many  others 
who  told  legislators  that  an  important  part  of  Maine's  story  is  unknown  to 
many  of  its  citizens,  young  and  old. 

Gov.  Barry  Dana  of  the  Penobscot  Nation  told  legislators  that 
schoolchildren  are  fascinated  by  history  they  can  see  and  touch.  Dana,  who 
taught  tribal  culture  at  Indian  Island  school,  has  visited  schools 
throughout  the  state. 

When  children  can  sit  in  a birch-bark  wigwam,  watch  a fire  blaze  up  or 
listen  to  the  sound  of  a traditional  moose  call,  he  said,  they  connect  with 
history. 

"A  lot  of  questions  are  about  how  to  do  the  stuff,"  Dana  said.  "Kids 
love  to  do  this  stuff." 

A group  of  children  from  Philip  W.  Sugg  Middle  School  in  Lisbon  Falls 
also  came  to  testify  in  support  of  the  bill,  saying  that  learning  Indian 
history  and  culture  would  help  end  discrimination. 

"Many  students  that  don't  understand  about  Native  Americans  make  fun  of 
them  and  the  way  they  talk,  act  and  live  because  it  is  different  from  the 
ways  they  talk,  act  and  live,"  Kristen  Ruby  said.  "I  believe  that  these 
ways  people  act  about  Native  Americans  need  to  be  changed  forever." 

"RE : Native  Americas  Needs  Your  Support"  

Date:  2/21/01  1:30:01  PM  Eastern  Standard  Time 
From:  bfw2@cornell.edu  (Native  Americas  Journal) 

Sub j : Native  Americas  Needs  Your  Support! 

"Native  Americas  is  the  representative  voice  of  indigenous  peoples  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere." 

--Gwitch'in  Athabascan,  1999 

"Indian  journalism  has  matured.  It  gets  better  and  better,  as  times 


require  more  and  more  sophistication.  The  work  of  the  Akwe:kon  Press 
has  been  the  leading  edge  in  all  of  that,  instructive  and  with  a 
sense  of  the  discovery  for  the  possibilities  of  the  craft.  Native 
Americas  has  been  the  crowning  touch." 

--John  Mohawk,  professor  of  American  studies  at  SUNY  Buffalo 

"Nowhere  else  will  you  be  able  to  get  such  powerful,  knowledge-filled 
writing. " 

--Wilma  Mankiller,  Former  Principal  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 

February  21,  2001 
Dear  Friend, 

In  the  past  few  years,  several  Native  publications  have  folded. 

Native  Americas  intends  to  survive  and  thrive.  But  we  need  your 
support.  It  is  crucially  important  that  you  subscribe  to  Native 
Americas  and  receive  our  most  recent  issue,  "Education-The  Nightmare 
and  the  Dream/Indian  Boarding  Schools:  Past  and  Present."  This 
poignant  issue  reports  on  the  horrific  and  institutionalized 
mistreatment  of  young  Indian  students  in  U.S.  and  Canadian  Boarding 
Schools  and  the  establishment  of  a $350  million  "healing"  fund  to 
rectify  a legacy  of  systemic  abuse. 

Used  by  hundreds  of  educators  and  scholars,  and  thousands  of 
students.  Native  Americas  is  the  only  leading  hemispheric  journal 
that  provides  in-depth  coverage  and  examination  of  contemporary 
Native  American  issues  from  indigenous  perspectives.  Our  contributors 
include  a wide  range  of  Native  and  academic  authors  who  approach 
complex  issues  in  ways  that  are  understandable  and  documentable . 

Native  Americas  has  become  the  publication  of  choice  for  many  Native 
leaders  and  educators,  from  the  Gwitch'in  Athabascan  of  Alaska  to  the 
Kekchi  Maya  of  Guatemala,  due  to  its  timely,  dependable  and  critical 
coverage.  That  coverage  has  won  Native  Americas  and  Akwe:kon  Press 
numerous  journalism  awards  over  the  years  from  the  Native  American 
Journalist  Association  (1994-2000). 

Frequently  cited  in  the  Native  and  non-Native  press,  from  Aboriginal 
Voices  to  the  New  York  Times,  Native  Americas  is  highly-recommended 
for  anyone  wanting  to  learn  of  the  continuing  legacy  of  Americas 
original  people. 

We  invite  you  to  subscribe  to  Native  Americas  and  join  our  growing 
list  of  informed  readers  who  share  in  this  important  source  of 
American  Indian  thinking.  Subscribe  to  Native  Americas  by  calling 
(800)  9-NATIVE  or  by  visiting  our  web  site  at 

http://www.nativeamericas.com  for  the  most  complete,  in-depth  and 
compelling  coverage  of  21st  Century  Native  America. 

It  is  time  for  more  people  to  hear  directly  from  the  Native  Americas. 
It  is  time  to  open  the  door  to  the  serious  and  substantive  voice  of 
Native  peoples  throughout  the  Hemisphere. 

Help  us  to  continue  publishing  Native  Americas.  loin  us  by 
subscribing  and  receiving  Native  Americas  at  your  home.  I know  you 
will  not  regret  it.  I thank  you  for  your  time  and  hope  to  hear  from 
you  soon. 

Sincerely, 
lose  Barreiro 
Editor  in  Chief 

P.S.:  Have  your  local  school  or  public  library  subscribe  to  Native 
Americas  and  extend  its  periodical  collection  to  include  the  most 
significant  and  substantive  educational  journal  on  contemporary 
Native  issues. 

Native  Americas  Journal 
c/o  Akwe:kon  Press 
American  Indian  Program 
Cornell  University 
450  Caldwell  Hall 
Ithaca,  NY  14853 


1- (800) -9-NATIVE 
nativeamericas@cornell . edu 
http : //www. nativeamenicas . com 


To  begin  your  subscription  to  Native  Americas  Journal  call 
(800)  9-NATIVE,  or  use  our  secure  subscription  order  form  at 
http://formsite.com/akwekonpress/akwekonpress. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Sun,  25  Febrary  2001  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Sub  j : Upcoming  Events 


Date:  Thursday,  February  15,  2001 

From:  "Andre  P.  Cramblit"  <andrekar@ncidc .org> 

Sub j : Native  Story  Telling  Festival 

CISA  CALIFORNIA  INDIAN  STORYTELLING  ASSOCIATIONS 

First  Annual  Northwest  California  Indian  Storytelling  Festival 

Sunday,  March  24th,  2001-  10:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Redwood  Lodge  Areata  Community  Forest,  Areata,  CA 

Suggested  donation: 

$10  Adults  $6  Elders  and  Children 

Everyone  welcome.  (Recommended  for  children  8 and  above) 

For  Local  Information  call  Jack  Surmani 
Phone:  707-442-3320  - FAX:  707-442-5352 
P.O.  Box  367,  Bayside,  CA  95524 
E-mail:  jsurmani@humboldtl.com 
A project  of  CISA 

California  Indian  Storytelling  Association 
P.O.  Box  267 
Fremont,  CA  94537 

URL : http://www.cistory.orga/festival 
E-mail:  cistory@cistory.org 

With  funding  from  the  Native  Performance  Fund 
Andre  Cramblit,  Operations  Director 

The  Northern  California  Indian  Development  Council  (http://www.ncidc.org) 
NCIDC  is  a non-profit  organization  that  meets  the  social,  educational,  and 
conomic  development  needs  of  American  Indian  communities.  NCIDC  operates 
a fine  art  gallery  featuring  the  Tribes  of  N.W.  California. 

(http : //www. americanind i anon line. com) 


Date:  Fri,  16  Feb  2001  11:47:08  EST 

From:  ClevAIM@aol.com 

Sub j : 2001  Wahoo  Demonstration 

OPENING  DAY  ANNUAL  DEMONSTRATION 

Join  the  American  Indian  Community,  its  supporters,  and  the  American  Indian 
Movement  Autonomous  in  the  fight  against  Racism  & Wahoo.  The  fight  to  claim 
American  Indian  dignity  continues.  We  support  Cleveland  Baseball  BUT  CHANGE 
THE  NAME  AND  LOGO.  Racism  has  no  place  in  our  city. 

Join  us  for  Opening  Day  Rally  Monday,  April  2,  201  11:00  am  at  Jacob's  Field, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  East  9th  Street,  Gate  C 100ft.  north  of  the  Bob  Feller 
Statue  on  the  Grass  Area. 

American  Indian  Movement  Autonomous 
216-641-8684 


Date:  Thu,  15  Feb  2001  02:06:59  -0800 

From:  Nancy  Thomas  <nlthomas@YvwiiUsdinvnohii . net> 

Sub j : Great  Lakes  Mid-Winter  Pow  Wow 

Mailing  List:  Paths-L  <paths-l@YvwiiUsdinvnohii . net> 


Great  Lakes  Mid-Winter  Pow  Wow 


Great  Lakes  Indian  Culture  Association 
24th  Annual  Mid-Winter  Pow  Wow 
March  3rd  and  4th,  2001 
Baker  College,  Owosso,  Michigan 

At  Gute  and  Washington  Streets  near  M-52  and  M-21 
Approximately  20  miles  NE  of  Lansing  and  20  miles 
west  of  Flint. 

Northern  Drum:  "Many  Voice  Singers" 

Raymond  Roach  - Lakota,  Lead  Singer/Drumkeeper 
Southern  Drum:  "Whitehawk" 

Sterling  Big  Bear-Ponca,  Leadsinger 

Master  Of  Ceremonies:  Thurman  Bear  - Chippewa-Shawnee 
Head  Veteran:  George  Martin  Chippewa 
Head  Dancers:  Dana  LaQuay  & Cathy  Johnson 
Grand  Entries: 

Saturday  1:00pm  & 7:00pm 
Sunday  12:00  noon 

Admission:  Adults  $3.00  | Children  $2.00  ( 5yrs  to  12  yrs  ) 

Linder  5 yrs/FREE 

For  More  Information  Call: 

John  Durnian,  phone  313-383-9442 
Butch  lannusch,  phone:  313-336-4187 
Rodney  Deyo,  phone:  734-595-7427  or  734-595-3768 
TRADERS  MUST  PRE-REGISTER  BY  CALLING: 

Rodney  Deyo,  phone:  734-595-7427  or  734-595-3768 
For  overnight  stays  contact  the: 

Owosso  Chamber  of  Commerce,  phone:  517-723-5149 
This  is  a ALCOHOL  & DRUG  FREE  EVENT  sponsored  by  GLICA 
DANCERS  ARE  ENCOURAGED  TO  PARTICIPATE 
OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  + ARTS  & CRAFTS  FOR  SALE 
FOOD  FOR  SALE  ON  PREMISES 
URL : http : //www . tmvcna . org/ 9event s . htm 
-=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=- 
Nancy  Thomas  * nlthomas@YvwiiUsdinvnohii.net 
Keeper  of  "the  People's  Paths  home  page!" 
http: //www. YvwiiUsdinvnohii . net /main index. html 
http://www.thePeoplesPaths.net/mainindex.html 
NAI:  News,  Email  Lists,  Live  Chat,  more... 
the  People's  Internet  BBS  & Genealogy  BBS! 

"People's  Paths  Bookstore  & Musicstore!" 


Date:  Mon,  15  Ian  2001  13:45:10  -0800 

From:  Chris  Mato  Nunpa  <matonunpa@SSU. SOUTHWEST. MSUS.EDU> 

Sub j : April  Conference  2001 

To  Interested  Native/Dakota  scholars/academics: 

How  Mitakuyapi.  Owasin  cantewasteya  nape  ciyuzapi  do!  ("Hello, 
my  relatives.  With  a good  heart,  I greet  all  of  you  with  a handshake") 

The  American  Indian  Studies  & Dakota  Studies  (AISDS)  Program  of 
Southwest  State  University,  Marshall,  MN  will  be  sponsoring  its  8th  annual 
AISDS  spring  conference  on  April  6-7  (Fri.  & Sat.),  2001.  The  conference 
will  be  titled  "Remembering,  Retracing,  and  Retelling:  the  Diaspora  of  the 
Dakota  People  from  Minnesota  into  Canada  and  the  Dakotas  after  1862." 

It  will  be  an  international  conference  featuring  six  Dakota 
academics/  scholars  from  both  Canada  and  the  U.S.  The  six  Dakota 
academics/scholars  include,  alphabetically: 

Barbara  Feezer  Buttes,  Ph.D.,  Bdewakantunwan  Dakota, 

Arizona  State  University,  Tempe,  AZ; 

Gwen  Griffin,  Ph.D.,  Sisitunwan  Dakota,  Sisseton-Wahpeton 
Reservation,  Mankato  State  University,  Mankato,  MN; 

Elizabeth  Cook-Lynn,  Ph.D.,  Ihanktunwan  Dakota  (still  to  be  confirmed); 
Leo  Omani,  M.Ed.,  Wahpetunwan  Dakota,  Wahpetun  Reserve,  Prince  Albert, 


Saskatchewan,  Canada; 

Doris  Pratt,  M.Ed.,  Dakota,  Sioux  Valley  Reserve,  Griswold,  MT,  Canada; 

Angela  Cavender  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Wahpetunwan  Dakota,  Arizona  State 
University,  Tempe,  AZ,  Upper  Sioux  Community,  Granite  Falls,  MN. 

Their  papers  will  be  published  in  a conference  proceedings  book. 

The  idea  for  the  conference  came  from  Leo  Omani.  Elders  at  his 
Reserve  approached  him  about  gathering,  organizing,  and  writing  the  stories 
of  how  they  got  from  Minnesota  to  Saskatchewan.  Mr.  Omani  will  be  giving 
the  keynote  presentation,  setting  the  tone  and  providing  the  context  for 
the  conference.  The  other  speakers  will  then  be  addressing  migration  and 
forced  removal  issues,  its  impact,  and  how  to  go  about  doing  accurate  but 
respectful  research. 

Hopefully,  some  of  the  Dakota  academics/scholars  will  address  how 
the  Dakota  academic  community  can  work  together  with  the  Dakota  elders 
in  a mutually  respectful  and  cooperative  fashion. 

The  Friday  session  (4/6)  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  (4/7)  will  be  open  to  Dakota/Native 
peoples:  the  speakers,  Dakota  elders,  Dakota  spiritual  leaders,  other 
Dakota/Native  academics/scholars,  Dakota/Native  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students,  interested  Dakota/Native  community  persons,  and  selected 
wasicun  persons. 

Also,  I am  in  the  process  of  fund-raising  for  the  conference.  If 
you  know  of  foundations  and  other  funding  sources,  please  let  me  know. 

More  info  will  be  forthcoming  on  the  mnindlist  serve. 
minn-ind@tc .umn.edu 

For  the  time  being,  feel  free  to  contact  me  at: 

320-564-4348  (h)  507-537-6118  (SSU) 

"matonunpa(3kilowatt .net"  "matonunpa@ssu . southwest .msus.edu" 

or 

Chris  Mato  Nunpa,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor 
American  Indian  Studies  & 

Dakota  Studies  (AISDS) 

Southwest  State  University 
Marshall,  MN  56258 
Pidamayaye  do!  ("Thank  you") 

Chris  Mato  Nunpa 


Date:  Thu,  21  Dec  2000  08:21:00  -0600 

From:  "John  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate.edu> 
Sub j : (FWD)University  of  Iowa  Powwow 


American  Indian  Student  Association 
12th  Annual  University  of  Iowa  Powwow 
April  6-8,  2001 
Carver-Hawkeye  Arena 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 


HEAD  STAFF: 

Master  of  Ceremonies: 
Arena  Director: 

Head  Woman  Dancer: 
Head  Man  Dancer: 

Head  Dance  Judge: 

Head  Drum  Judge: 

Host  Northern  Drum: 
Host  Southern  Drum: 
Host  Iowa  Drum: 

All  Drums  Welcome! 
CATEGORIES: 

Men ' s : 

Women ' s : 


Jerry  Dearly  and  TBA 
Jonathan  Windyboy 
Diane  Desrosiers 
Dana  Warrington 

Leon  Thompson 
Ron  Goodeagle 
Northern  Wind 
Omaha  Whitetail 
Lightning  Boy 


Senior,  Traditional,  Fancy,  Grass 
Senior,  Traditional,  Fancy,  Jingle 


Teen  Boy's:  Traditional,  Fancy,  Grass 

Teen  Girl's:  Traditional,  Fancy,  Dingle 

Dunior  Boy's  Traditional,  Fancy,  Grass 

Dunior  Girl'  Traditional,  Fancy,  Dingle 

Drum  Contest:  First  Place,  Second  Place,  Third  Place 

ADMISSION: 

Adult  3-day  pass: 

Adult  1-day  pass: 

Child  3-day  pass: 

Child  1-day  pass: 

Dancer  and  Drummers: 

Senior  w/ID  (55  & over): 

Family  pass  (group  of  4) 

Group  rate  (limit  of  10) 

UI  student  w/ID: 

Child  5 & under: 

WEEKEND  SCHEDULE: 

Friday,  April  6,  2000:  Doors  open  at  5pm,  Grand  Entry  at  7pm 

Saturday,  April  7,  2000:  Doors  open  at  11am,  Grand  Entry  at  1pm  and  7pm 

Sunday,  April  8,  2000:  Doors  open  at  11am,  Grand  Entry  at  1pm 

SPONSORED  BY: 

The  University  of  Iowa  American  Indian  Student  Association. 

VENDOR  OR  GENERAL  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 

American  Indian  Student  Association  (AISA) 

308  Melrose  Avenue 
Iowa  City,  IA  52242 
(319)  335-6883/  8298 

Website : http : //www. uiowa . edu/~ainsp/ powwow 

HOTEL  RESERVATIONS: 

Best  Western  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-351-0400 

Big  Ten  Inn  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-351-6131 

Comfort  Inn  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-351-8144 

Days  Inn  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-354-4400  or  1-800-Days- Inn 

Econo  Lodge  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-354-6000 

Heartland  Inn  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-351-8132  or  1-800-334-3277 

Motel  6 - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-354-0090 

Super  8 Motel  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-  337-8388 

Celebrate  Sobriety  - ABSOLUTELY  NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL 

We  are  not  responsible  for  accidents,  theft,  damages,  travel  expenses,  or 
divorces . 

Individuals  with  disabilities  are  encouraged  to  attend  all  University  of 
Iowa-sponsored  events.  If  you  are  a person  with  a disability  who  requires 
an  accommodation  in  order  to  participate  in  this  program,  please  contact 
American  Indian  Student  Association  in  advance  at  319-335-6883. 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 


$15.00 

$6.00 

$10.00 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$18.00 

$40.00 

Free 

Free 


Tracy  R.  Peterson  (Dine') 

AISES  Region  Five  Representative 
Graduate  Assistant  - OSL 
2510  Friendship  St. 

Iowa  City,  IA  52245 
Home  Phone:  (319)  339-1960 
Cell  Phone:  (319)  621-5877 
Email:  tracy-peterson@uiowa.edu 

icndns@msn . com 


Date:  Tue,  24  Oct  2000  15:36:59  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  RAVEN  DAVIS  <ravenspiritwalker@yahoo.com> 

Sub j : new  pow  wow  listing 

o'  si  yo  gary 

please  add  this  to  your  pow  wow  listing. 

Native  Solutions  presents  3rd  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow  April  27-29,  2001 
times-  Fri  9-2,  students  day. 

Fri  5-10,  dancing  & storytelling. 

Sat  10-10,  grand  entry  11:00. 

Sun, 10-5,  grand  entry  12:00. 

Oxford  Lake  Park,  Oxford,  Al...  exit  185  off  1-20 
Native  American  Honor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 
Admission  $5  - adults 

FREE  - seniors  55  and  up  & children  under  10 
Host  Drum  - Grey  Wolf  Singers,  Choctaw,  Philadelphia,  Ms 
Headman  - Don  Redbear 
Headlady  - Donna  Dulaney 
MC  - Gary  Smith 
Arena  Director  - Buck  Tucker 
Special  Flute  Performance  by  Larry  Campbell 
Learn  about  early  iron  forging  from  Dohn  Williams 

See  a primitive  encampment  with  period  items  such  as  clothing,  tools  & 
weapons  presented  by  Grey  Squirrel  Lodge. 

See  demonstrations  on  beadwork  and  dreamcatchers . 

All  dancers  and  drums  welcome 

No  Drugs  or  Alcohol  Allowed,  Bring  your  own  lawn  chairs 
For  more  information  call  Tony  at  256-835-0110  or 

email  sundancer@hotmail.com  or  call  Mark  or  Ruth  Davis  at  256-820-6315. 
Vendors  contact  Mark  or  Ruth  Davis 

or  emial  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo.com  or  lamehawk@yahoo.com. 

Thank  you  for  including  this  on  your  listing, 
raven spiritwalker 


Date:  Mon,  15  lan  2001  14:32:51  -0600 
From:  Lawrence  Sampson  <setaim@evl. net> 
Sub j : CLEVELAND  POW-WOW 


Dune  16  & 17,  2001 

FATHER'S  DAY  WEEKEND 

American  Indian  Education  Center's 


7th  Annual  Competition  PowWow 
Edgewater  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Times : 

Saturday  llam-8pm  Grand  Entry  at  1pm  & 6pm 

Sunday  llam-6pm  Grand  Entry  at  1pm 

Admissions : 


Adults  $6.00  2 Day  Pass  $10.00 

Children  6-12  $1.00  Linder  6 Free 

Seniors  $2.00  2 Day  Senior  Pass  $3.00 

TRADITIONAL  REGALIA,  HANDMADE  DEWELRY,  SILVERSMITHS,  ARTS,  CRAFTS, 
STORYTELLING,  EDUCATIONAL  DEMONSTRATIONS, 

BUFFALO  BURGERS,  NAVADO  TACOS,  CORN  SOUP 

Proceeds  benefit:  American  Indians  of  all  ages,  including  education. 


liaison  with  social  service  agencies,  legal  advocacy,  direct  services 
for  the  hungry,  and  information/education/employment  services/BIA  child 
welfare/cultural  outreach  to  area  schools  and  colleges. 

RAIN  OR  SHINE  PUBLIC  WELCOME 

American  Indian  Education  Center,  P.0.  Box  605157, 

Cleveland,  Ohio  44105-0157  (216)  281-8480 

http: //community . Cleveland . com/cc/AIECI  -or- 
http: //www. crosswinds. net/~amerindianedctr 
Co-sponsored  by  Southwest  Expressions  of  Ohio  Inc. 

25576  Mill  St.  Olmstead  Falls,  Ohio  (440)  235-1177 
www . southwestexp res s ions . net 


WHISPERING  WINDS  POWWOW  DATES 
EMAIL  us  your  dates  (click  here) 

For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine,  dates  need  to  be 
submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance 
Last  Update:  12/4/2 000 

These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from  a 
variety  of  sources;  flyers,  emails,  phone  calls. 

Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Heritage,  Inc.,  are  not 
responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations. 

It  is  always  a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for 
verification . 

MARCH  2001 

17  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Tia-Piah  Benefit  Dance.  St.  Pius  IV  Catholic  Church, 
Pasadena,  TX.  Info:  (713)  467-0221. 

23- 25  FIHA  Powwow.  St  Lucie  City  Fairgrounds,  Fort  Pierce,  FL 
Info:  Tye  Bell  (561)  466-7370.  email:  hightyed@aol.com 

24  Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Assn  Annual  Spring  Powwow.  Robinson  Park, 

Llano,  TX.  Info:  (830)  665-9309. 

24- 25  9th  Annual  West  Texas  Native  American  Assn  Powwow.  Fair  Park  Coliseum 
Mackenzie  Park,  Lubbock,  TX.  Info:  (806)  792-0757. 

24-25  Natchez  Powwow.  Grand  Village  of  the  Natchez  Indians. 

400  Heff  Davis  Blvd.  Natchez,  MS  39120.  601-446-6502. 

Chuck  Borum,  Powwow  Committee  Chairman  601-442-0200  cborum@hotmail.com 
30-31  14th  Annual  Native  American  Heritage  Assn  of  Radford  University 
Powwow.  Dedmon  Center  Comples,  Radford  University  campus,  Radford,  VA. 
Info:  (540)  674-1989  or  white_buffalo_woman@yahoo.com. 

APRIL  2001 

7 13th  Glastonbury  Powwow.  Crispin  School  Hall,  Strode  College  Campus, 
Street,  Somerset,  England.  Info:  011  44  1458  8354165. 

19- 22  2nd  Annual  All  Nations  Pigeon  River  Powwow.  Sevier  City  Fairgrounds 
Sevierville,  TN.  Info:  (423)  378-0192.  email:  leong@chartertn.net 

20- 21  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Tia-Piah  Benefit  Dance.  A.V.  Sallas  County  Park, 

New  Caney,  TX.  Info:  (713)  467-0221. 

21- 22  6th  Annual  California  Choctaw  Gathering  - a celebration  of  Choctaw 
Traditions  - in  Bakersfield,  CA  - open  to  all  Choctaw  people. 

Please  visit  our  web  page  www.oklachahta.org 
or  email  oklachahta@igalaxy.net 

27-29  3rd  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow  presented  by  Native  Solutions. 

Oxford  Lake  Park,  Oxford,  Ala. 

Info:  (256)  835-0110.  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo.com 
MAY  2001 

4-6  Annual  Craven  County  Intertribal  Powwow,  Craven  County  Fairgrounds, 
U.S.  Hwy . 70  East,  New  Bern,  NC. 

Contact:  Deborah  Wayne,  252-244-4222  or  E-mail  double_d@coastalnet.com 
For  complete  powwow  information  go  to: 
http: //ncnativenews .tripod . com/powwow/ 

11-12  21st  Annual  Mother's  Day  Powwow.  Camp  Linwood  Hayne  on 


Mike  Padgett  Parkway  (Hwy  56),  Augusta,  GA.  Info:  (706)  771-1221 
or  email:  krazywilly@mindspring.com 
12  & 13  6th  Traditional  Annual  Sobriety  Pow  Wow  presented  by  Native 

Nations  Inc/Native  American  Promotions  Inc.  A Celebration  of  Elders  and 
Children,  Cermak  Pool  Woods,  7700  W.  Ogden  Ave.  Lyons,  Illinois. 

For  more  info  call:  (630)  695-1292  or  (773)261-7501 
Email : nativenationsinc@yahoo.com 

Website:  www. geocities . com/ nati venation sine/ index. ht ml 

12- 13  "Planting  of  the  Seeds"  Gathering  at  the  Perry  Farm  Allotment  on 
the  Watuppa  Reservation  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  Seeking 
traditional  Wampanoag  headers,  tanners,  pottery  makers,  and  weavers  to 
sell  and  demonstrate.  Call  (401)  434-9473  for  more  detailed  information 

24- 26  25th  Annual  Odawa  Pow  Wow.  Ottawa-Nepean  Tent  & Trailer  Park, 

411  Corkstown  Road,  Ottawa,  Ontario.  Info:  Fran  613-722-3811 

or  email:  info@odawa . on . ca 

25- 26  Memorial  Day  Weekend  Pow-Wow.  Laredo  Civic  Center,  LaredojTexas. 

:une  2001 

1-2  33rd  Annual  Alabama-Coushatta  Powwow.  Livingstron,  TX. 

Info:  (936)  563-4391. 

1- 3  Albuquerque  Indian  Market  2001.  New  Mexico  Fairgrounds, 

Albuquerque,  NM  Info:  (505)  836-2960 

2- 3  Grand  Village  of  the  Kickapoo  Powwow.  Emmett  Farm,  LeRoy,  IL 

Info:  (309)  962-2700  or  email:  ccranch@davesworld . net 
9-10  2nd  Annual  Anasagunticook  Intertribal  Festival  and  Powwow.  Oxford 
Fairgrounds,  Rt26.  Oxford.  Maine.  Info:  (207)  345-3574 

14- 16  45th  Annual  Tx  Indian  Hobbyist  Assn  Powwow.  Robinson  Park,  Llano,  TX 
Traders  welcome  (830)  665-9309;  other  info:  (512)  243-1931. 

15- 16  23rd  Annual  American  Indian  Cultural  Assn  of  North  Carolina  Powwow. 
Van  Hoy  Family  campground.  Union  Grove,  NC. 

Info:  Ed  DeTorres,  PO  Box  168,  Newton,  NC  (704)  464-5579. 
email:  exdt@webtv.net 

30-luly  1 29th  Annual  Calico  Dancers  Good  Time  Powwow.  Harry  D.  Betar  Dr. 
Recreational  Park,  South  Glens  Falls,  NY.  Info:  (518)  793-1693. 
caliconh@nycap. rr .com 

1ULY  2001 

13- 15  Maryland  Powwow.  Howard  County  Fairgrounds,  Howard  County,  MD. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 

27-29  3rd  Annual  Sobriety  Powwow  sponsored  by  The  Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe 
Muckleshoot  Indian  Reservation,  Auburn,  Wa.  Info:  253-804-8752. 

AUGUST  2001 

11- 12  6th  Annual  Ancestors  Powwow.  Heathsedge,  Abbey  Road  Dover,  Kent, 
England.  Centreland  Singers;  Kim  Oakshot,  M.C. 

Info:  011  44  1304  241091 

SEPTEMBER  2001 

7-9  4th  Annual  Credit  Island  Traditional  Pow  Wow.  Host  drum  War  Pony. 

Hosted  by  Urban  Indian  Tribal  Organization. 

Info:  Les  Miller  at  319-381-3547. 

OCTOBER  2001 

12- 14  Powwow.  Agriculture  Center,  Hagerstown,  MD. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 

NOVEMBER  2001 

2-4  Powwow.  Fredericksburg  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  VA. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com 


9-11  The  Great  American  Indian  Exposition.  Showplace,  Richmond,  VA. 
Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 

National  Powwow  / Duly  2002 
www.nationalpowwow.com 

E-mail  your  powwow  date  information  to  whiswind@i-55.com 
Whispering  Wind  Magazine  Crafts,  Material  Culture,  History  & Powwows 
WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3) 

FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390 
Voice:  504-796-5433 

Fax:  504-796-9236 


Char-Koosta  News  Upcoming  Powwows 
APRIL  2001 

April  21  and  22,  2001:  11th  Annual  Humboldt  State  University  Powwow; 
Areata,  CA;  707/826-4994 

April  21  and  22,  2001:  6th  Annual  California  Choctaw  Gathering; 
Bakersfield,  CA;  oklachahta@igalaxy.net;  http://www.oklachahta.org 
MAY  2001 

May  18,  19  and  20:  Spring  Powwow;  Portland  State  University, 

Portland,  OR;  (503)  725-5671;  uishe@mail . pdx . ed 
DULY  2001 

Duly  4 through  8,  2001:  Arlee  4th  of  Duly  Celebration;  Arlee,  MT; 

(406)  675-2700 

Duly  19  through  22,  2001:  Standing  Arrow  Powwow;  Elmo,  MT;  (406)  675-2700 
Duly  27,  28  and  29,  2001:  3rd  Annual  Sobriety  Powwow;  Auburn,  WA; 

(253)  804-8752 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 
confirmation  purposes: 

Char-Koosta  News  Phone:  (406)  675-3000 

PO  Box  98  Fax:  (406)  675-3009 

Pablo  MT  59855-0098  E-Mail:  news4u@CharKoosta.com 


This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events.  We 
have  posted  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  many  other  types  of  gatherings  that  represents  the  Native 
American  culture.  Please  feel  free  to  send  us  information  about  your 
Gatherings  to  post. 

Please  send  us  information  on  any  links  that  we  may  have  missed. 

As  hard  as  we  work  to  make  sure  the  information  we  post  is  correct, 
mistakes  seem  easy  to  make.  Therefore  before  you  depart  for  a Gathering, 
please  use  the  contact  numbers  given  and  verify  all  of  the  important 
information  for  yourself. 

We  can  be  contacted  as  follows: 
e-mail : powwows@ander sons -web . com 

write  us  at: 

Anderson ' s 

11372  Timber  Lane 

Brooksville,  Florida  34601 

Native  American  Events  by  Date: 

March  3-4,  2001:  24th  Annual  Mid-Winter  Powwow  Baker  College,  Owosso, 
Michigan.  For  more  information  call  Dohn  Durnian  313-383-9442  or 
Butch  Dannusch  313-336-4187 

March  3-4,  2001:  Discover  Native  American  (DNA)  Pow-Wow  and  Native 
American  Film  Festival,  Eckerd  College,  St.  Pete.,  Florida  for  more 
information  call  Eckerd  College  at  727-864-8873. 

March  24,  2001:  4th  Annual  Wapashuwi  Indian  Seminar  and  Pow  wow  featuring 


Red  Elk.  Held  in  Northeast  Ohio,  near  Canfield,  Ohio.  For  more  information 
call  David  Panko  330-847-6578  or  e-mail:  wapalynx@sprintmail.com 

March  30  - 31,  2001:  Edisto  Indian  Cultural  Festival  Exchange  Park  Highway 
78  Ladson,  South  Carolina.  For  more  information  call  843-871-2126 

April  13  - 14,  2001:  The  SATETHIEDAY  KHATGOMBAUGH  LAND  BENEFIT  DANCE  at 
the  Centennial  Y Ranch  in  Townsend,  Georgia.  For  more  information  call 
Shay  at:  912-832-3437  or  e-mail  at:  flea@darientel.net 

April  13  - 15,  2001:  Second  annual  Circle  of  Friends  Powwow  about  one  hour 
drive  south  of  Memphis,  on  Hwy  79  in  Marianna,  Arkansas.  This  looks  like  a 
good  one  folks.  For  more  information  contact  Frank  or  Cinda  Brent 
at  870-295-4060  or  e-mail  at:  Circleof Friends@the-eagles . com . 

April  21  - 22,  2001:  6th  Annual  California  Choctaw  Gathering  in 
Bakersfield,  California.  No  contact  number,  but  a web  address  of: 
http: //www. oklachahta . org 

May  4-6,  2001:  Annual  Craven  County  Intertribal  Powwow  Honoring  all 
American  Indians  and  their  Cultures  at  the  Craven  County  Fairgrounds  Hwy. 
Located  70  east  3 miles  east  of  New  Bern,  North  Carolina.  For  more 
information  call  Deborah  Wayne  252-244-4222  or 
e-mail  at:  double_d@coastalnet.com 

May  11  - 12,  2001:  21st  Annual  Mothers  day  Powwow  at  Camp  Lindwood  Hayne 
in  Augusta,  Georgia.  For  information  call  706-771-1221  or 
e-mail : krazywilly@mindspring. com 

May  11  - 13,  2001:  Native  American  Pow  Wow  at  Explore  Park  at  Milepost  115 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  Roanoke,  Va.  For  information  contact  Lu  Sadler  at: 
800-842-9163  or  e-mail  Lu  at:  LSADLER@explorepark . org 

May  12  - 13,  2001:  6th  Traditional  Annual  Sobriety  Pow  Wow  presented  by 
Native  Nations  Inc.  / Native  American  Promotions  Inc.  Lyons,  Illinois.  For 
more  information  call:  630-695-1292  or  773-261-7501  e-mail: 
nativenationsinc@yahoo.com  they  also  have  a web  site 
at : http : //www. geocities . com/n at i venations in c/ind ex. html 

Dune  1-3,  2001:  Albuquerque  Indian  Market  at  the  Fairgrounds  in 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  For  information  call  505-836-2960. 

Dune  2-3,  2001:  2nd  Annual  Woodland  Indians  Veterans  Memorial  Festival 
Located  at  Route  430/Willaims  Road  Erie,  Pa.  For  More  Information  Call 
1-814-459-8509  or  1-814-697-7792.  Email  at:  Twowolves69@Hotmail . Com . 

Dune  2-3,  2001:  Grand  Village  of  the  Kickapoo  Powwow.  Emmett  Farm,  LeRoy 
Illinois.  For  information  call  309-962-2700  or  e-mail  at: 
ccranch@davesworld . net 

Dune  15  - 16,  2001:  23rd  annual  Powwow  of  the  American  Indian  Cultural 
Association  of  North  Carolina.  Van  Hoy  Family  Campground  Union  Grove, 

North  Carolina.  For  more  information  call  704-464-5579  or  e-mail: 
exdt@webtv.net 

Dune  16  - 17,  2001:  Cicott's  Gathering  Along  the  Wabash  Pow  Wow  in 
Independence,  Indiana.  For  more  information  call  Linda  Kinger  at 
765-762-2123  or  e-mail  at:  sklinger@tctc.com 

Dune  23  - 24,  2001:  Friendship  Acre's  Pow-Wow  Honoring  our  Elders. 
Friendship  Acre's  Campground,  Randolph,  Ohio.  For  more  information 
call  330-325-9527  or  e-mail:  FAParkinc@aol.com 

Dune  30  - Duly  1,  2001:  2nd  Annual  Great  Salt  City  Powwow  at  Longbranch 
Park  in  Liverpool,  New  York.  For  more  information 


e-mail:  Gfinesong5@aol.com 


Duly  14  -15,  2001:  1st  annual  Cane  Creek  Inter-Tribal  traditional  Pow  Wow 
will  be  held  7 miles  west  of  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri.  For  information  call 
Tina  Greer  573-776-1953  or  e-mail  at:  spangler@pbmo.net 

August  3-5,  2001:  Pow  Wow  at  Frank  Liske  Park  in  Concord,  North  Carolina, 
Ridgie  Tucker  will  lead  the  host  Southern  Drum.  There  will  be  Gourd 
Dancing.  The  famous  or  infamous  Florida  duo  of  Dim  and  Dave  make  an 
appearance  once  again  as  Dim  will  MC  and  Dave  and  his  better  half  Kathy 
will  be  head  man  and  lady.  If  you  can  put  this  little  dance  on  your 
calendar  as  it  has  been  outstanding  the  last  few  years.  For  more 
information  contact  George  Hoyt  (704)786-5705  or  e-mail  him  at: 
gehoyt@concordnc.com  Traders  contact  Gene  Hall  at:  336-236-1099. 

August  18  - 19,  2001:  Red  Hawk  American  Indian  Cultural  Society  2nd  Annual 
Competition  Pow  Wow  at  Willow  Ranch  Coitsville  Twp.,  Ohio.  For  more 
information  contact  Rose  Marie  Tullio  at  330-755-4971  or  e-mail  at: 
CrebMogur@aol . com 

September  15  - 16,  2001:  9th  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow  at  the  Killeen 
Special  Events  Center,  at  Killeen,  Texas.  For  information  call  254-699- 
3167  Paula  Brock  or  e-mail  at:  Tameroa@nativeweb.net  There  is  a web  site 
at:  http://www.fourwindstx.org 

Duly,  2002:  Yes  2002!  National  Powwow  12.  Duly,  2002  in  Crescent  City, 
Illinois.  The  committee  is  looking  for  input  and  suggestions  on  how  to 
make  The  National  Powwow  experience  more  enjoyable  and  rewarding.  Please 
send  input  to:  D.  Ford  Griggs,  Chairman,  National  Powwow  12,  Rt.  3,  Box 
110,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma  74003,  Telephone  918-662-5317, 

Fax  918-662-5317,  or  e-mail  at:  FordGriggs@aol.com 


Welcome  to  the  Pow  Wow  page.  The  following  Pow  Wows, 
Festivals  and  Events  have  been  submitted  by  our  Members. 
http://www.native-american-online.org/ calendar . htm 
To  submit  an  event,  email  Ed  at  sysop@crnky.org 

8th  Annual  Choctaw-Apache  Tribe  of  Ebard  Pow  Wow 
April  7th  and  8th,  2001 
7 Miles  East  of  Zwolle,  LA 

Details  at:  http://cate.50megs.com/pow01.htm 


Fifteenth  Annual  Arizona  State  University  Spring  Competition  POW  WOW 
APRIL  20,21,22,  200 

ASU  Band  Practice  Field,  Sixth  St.  & Rural  Rd.,Tempe,  Arizona 
FRIDAY 

5:30  PM  - Gourd  Dance 
7:00  Grand  Entry 
SATURDAY 

11:30  AM  & 5:30  PM  - Gourd  Dance 
1:00  & 7:00  PM  - Grand  Entry 
SUNDAY 

11:30  am  - Gourd  Dance 
1:00  PM  - Grand  Entry 
HEAD  STAFF 

HOST  NORTHERN  DRUM Mountain  Soul,  Small  Boy  Camp,  Alberta 

HOST  SOUTHERN  DRUM Sizzortail,  Shawnee,  Oklahoma 

HEAD  GOURD  DANCER Billy  Wahnee,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma 

ARENA  DIRECTOR Randy  Medicine  Bear,  Rosebud,  South  Dakota 

MASTER  OF  CEREMONIES Sammy  Tonekei  White,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma 

CO-MASTER  OF  CEREMONIES Dason  GoodStriker,  Standoff,  Alberta 

CONTEST  CATEGORIES 
MENS  (10-49  YRS) 

Northern  Traditional 
Southern  Straight 


Fancy  Dance 
Grass  Dance 
TEEN  BOY'S  (13-17  YRS) 

N & S Traditional 
Fancy  Dance 
Grass  Dance 
JUNIOR  BOYS  (7-12  YRS) 

N & S Traditional 
Fancy  Dance 
Grass  Dance 
WOMEN'S  (18-49  YRS) 

Northern  Traditional 
Southern  Traditional 
Fancy  Shawl 
Jingle  Dress 
TEEN  GIRL'S  (13-17  YRS) 

N & S Traditional 
Fancy  Shawl 
Jingle  Dress 

JUNIOR  GIRL'S  (7-12  YRS) 

N & S Traditional 
Fancy  Shawl 
Jingle  Dress 

TINNY  TOTS  (6  YRS  & UNDER) 

GOLDEN  AGE  (50  YRS  & OVER) 

Men ' s & Women ' s 
DRUM  CONTEST 

Bring  Your  Own  PA's  and  Chairs.  Committee  will  NOT  provide  chairs. 


ASU  American  Indian  Culture  Week-  April  16-22,  2001 
Call  480-965-8044  For  More  Information. 

Art's  & Craft  Spaces  Available: 

^Native  American  Artists  Only 
Proof  of  Enrollment  Required 
ADMISSION 
Adults  $5.00 
Students  $2.00 
3-day  Pass  $10.00 
Under  6,  60  + FREE 
Singers  and  Dancers 
Registration:  $5.00 
For  More  Information  Call: 

Lee  Williams  at  480-965-5224 
Visit  our  website  at: 
http://powwow.asu.edu 
Host  Motel: 

Microtel  Inn  & Suites:  480-774-2500 
$49.00+tax  per  night 

ASU  POW  WOW  COMMITTEE,  POST  OFFICE  BOX  248,  TEMPE,  ARIZONA,  85280-0248 


The  D-QU  Pow  Wow  Committee  presents  a series  of  pow  wows: 

Deed  Day  Pow  Wow 

April  7,  6 p.m.  - midnight 

Graduation  Pow  Wow 

May  19,  6 p.m.  - midnight 

For  information,  contact: 

Angela  Grijalva  Pow  Wow  Committee 
Phone:  (530)  758-0470  ext  1085 
Fax:  (530)  758-4891 
PO  Box  409 
Davis,  CA  95617 

dqu_pow_wow_committee@hotmail . com 


Date:  Thu,  25  Jan  2001  09:35:38  -0600 
From:  "D.  Mitchell"  <wanigel@hotmail . com> 


Wanige's  Native  Events  Page 

Events  of  Interest  to  the  Native  American  Community 

Abbreviations : HD  - Host  Drum,  HND  - Host  Northern  Drum,  HSD  - Host  Southern 
Drum,  InD  - Invited  Drum(s),  HM  - Head  Man  Dancer , HL  - Head  Lady  Dancer, 

HG  - Head  Gourd  Dancer,  HGS  - Head  Gourd  Singer,  GS  - Gourd  Society, 

HS  - Head  Singer,  HH  - Host  Hotel/Motel,  AD  - Arena  Director,  MC  - Master 
of  Ceremonies,  WS  - Warrior  Society/Honor  Guard,  FP  - Flute  Player, 

ST  - Story  Teller,  FP  - Featured  Performer/artist , HV  - Head  Veteran; 

GO  - Gates  Open,  GC  - Gates  Close,  GE  - Grand  Entry.  A small  "c"  at  the 
beginning  of  an  abbreviation  stands  for  "co-";  such  as  cHD  = Co-Host  Drum, 
cMC  = Co-Emcee. 

Feb  28  - Mar  2,  2001 

Economic  Development  Conference  on  Indian  Tourism 

Ramada  Inn  McAlester,  OK  74502.  Toll  Free:  800-593-3356  Business  Phone: 
405-527-6667.  Sponsored  by  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Tourism  and  Marketing 
Association,  the  conference  will  focus  on  the  importance  of  the  Tourism 
Industry  to  the  economy  of  Oklahoma  and  to  the  Indian  Tribes  of  Oklahoma. 
Conference  topics  include:  identifying  your  tribal  tourism  product; 
identifying  your  market;  media  relations;  funding  tourism;  customer 
relations;  the  Internet  and  more.  Special  guests  include  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Lt.  Gov.  Mary  Fallin,  Sen.  Gene  Stipe,  Oklahoma 
Tourism  and  Recreation  Cabinet  Secretary  lane  Jayroe,  and  Barbara  Warner, 
Executive  Director  of  Oklahoma  Indian  Affairs  Commission.  Conference 

registration  for  two  days  is  $125  and  for  students  is  $30.  One-day 
conference  registration  is  $75  and  for  students  is  $15.  Booth  space  is 
available:  $100  for  commercial/government  organizations  and  $50  for 
individual/small  businesses. 

Contact  Chickasaw  Nation  Department  of  Tourism  for  further  information. 

Mar  4 - 31,  2001 
Student  Art  Show 

Five  Civilized  Tribes  Museum,  1101  Honor  Heights  Dr.  Muskogee,  OK  74401. 
E-mail:  the5tribesmuseum@azalea.net  Fax:  918-683-3070  Business  Phone: 
918-683-1701.  Juried  arts  & crafts  show  for  students  7th-12th  grades  of  Five 
Tribes  heritage.  Hours  & Days  of  Operation:  Monday  - Saturday  10am  - 5pm, 
Sunday  l-5pm.  Admission:  Adults  $2.00;  Seniors  $1.75;  Children  $1.00. 

Contact  (s) 

Clara  Reekie. 

Mar.  9-11:  Spring  Pow  Wow  & Festival  of  the  White  Buffalo  Society,  Inc. 

At  the  Market  of  Marion,  US  Hwy.  441,  Belleview,  FL.  MC:  Two  Ponies;  cMC: 
Rainbow  Star;  HD:  Buffalo  Spirit  Drum;  HM:  TBA;  HL:  White  Fawn;  HS:  Two 
Ponies;  AD:  Blue  Snow  Deer;  GO:  9:00am;  GC:  10:00pm.  Guest  drums  welcome. 
Info:  Chief  Laughing  Eyes  (352)  625-2279  or  THEWBSINC@aol.com. 

Mar.  9-11,  2001 

North  Carolina  Indian  Unity  Conference 

At  the  Holiday  Inn  Bordeaux,  Fayetteville,  NC.  Info:  (919)  733-5998. 

Mar  10,  2001 
Wild  Onion  Dinner 

Muscogee  Creek  Indian  Community  Center,  Muskogee,  OK  74403.  Business  Phone: 
918-684-8306.  Wild  onion  dinner  and  Native  American  foods,  arts  & 
crafts.  Hours:  11am  - 3pm.  Contact:  Grace  Jones. 

Mar.  30-Apr.l,  2001 
Tifton  Intertribal  Powwow 

at  Friendly  City  Park  (1-75  exit  63A  & west  1 1/4  mile).  Perry,  GA.  Head 
Staff  TBA. 

Vendors  & demonstrators  contact:  Native  Way  Productions,  Jerry  Laney,  8788 
Gravel  Hill  Road,  Albany,  GA  31705  (229)  787-5180  (evenings). 


Apr.  7:  OSU  Pow  Wow 

On  the  campus  of  Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater,  OK.  MC:  Sammy 
"Tonkei"  White;  HSD:  Sizzortail;  HM:  Terry  Tsotigh;  HL:  Keri  Bread.  Info: 
(405)  744-5481  or  (405)  743-3796. 

Apr.  7-8:  8th  Annual  Choctaw-Apache  Tribe  of  Ebarb  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
On  LA  Hwy.  482,  7 miles  west  of  Zwolle,  LA.  Times:  Saturday,  noon  until  ?; 
Sunday,  11:00pm  - 5:00pm.  Head  staff:  TBA.  All  dancers  & guest  drums 
welcome.  Admission:  $1.00  for  adults  & children  over  age  6.  Tribal  & Parish 
Security  on  grounds.  Info:  (318)  684-2588,  (318)  645-7392,  or 
cate@cp-tel . net . 

Apr.  20-22:  Haliwa-Saponi  Tribal  Pow  Wow 

Haliwa  Indian  School,  State  Road  1636,  Hollister,  NIC.  Info:  Dr.  loseph 
Richardson  (252)  586-4017. 

Apr.  23:  North  Carolina  Indian  Housing  Authority  Meeting 

NC  Indian  Housing  Authority,  2125  Sapona  Road,  Fayetteville,  NC.  Info: 

Barbara  Melvin  (910)  483-5073. 

Apr.  27-29:  Southern  Band  of  the  Cherokees  Intertribal  Gathering 
Birdsville  Campground,  Smithland,  KY;  Hwy.  137,  off  US  Hwy.  60,  on  the  Ohio 
River.  HM:  Barry  Brown;  HL:  Barbara  Whitehorse;  HD:  TBA;  HV:  Tim  Whitehorse 
Info:  Many  Waters  & Kamama  (502)  969-7503,  or  (502)  216-6054  (cell),  or 
karmamal@aol . com . 

Note:  For  more  information  on  CIRCL  and  their  activities,  you  can  view  thei 
web  page  at  http://www.envirocity.org/circl/,  or  write  them  at  Chattanooga 
Indigenous  Resource  Center  & Library,  7832  Cove  Ridge  Road,  Chattanooga,  TN 
37343. 

Please  note:  Most  people  on  my  mailing  lists  are  already  familiar  with 
powwow  etiquette,  but  for  those  of  you  who  aren't,  please  keep  the 
following  rules  in  mind:  Weapons,  drugs,  alcohol  or  bad  attitudes  are  not 
welcome  at  these  events;  Never  touch  anyone's  regalia  or  other  possesions 
without  their  permission;  Do  not  take  pictures  without  first  asking 
permission;  Listen  to  the  emcee  to  find  out  when  it's  okay  to  enter  the 
arena  or  to  take  photos.  When  in  doubt,  just  ask. 

"RE : Native  America  Calling"  

Date:  Saturday,  24  February  24,  2001 

From:  Eric  Martin  <airos@unl.edu> 

Sub j : NAC  Topics  + KILI  and  1973  Wounded  Knee  Anniversaries  + more 

1)  KILI  Anniversary  Celebration 

2)  NAC  Topics  for  Feb  26  - March  5 

3)  Different  Drums  - "The  Trail  to  Freedom" 

4)  Following  the  Beaten  Paths  - California  Indian  Trade  Routes 

5)  Earthsongs  - "Laura  Satterfield" 

1)  KILI  Anniversary  Celebration 

On  Feb  25th  8am  - 8pm  KILI  will  celebrate  its  18th  Anniversary  and  its  2000 
Nammy  award  for  best  radio  station.  If  you  would  like  to  congratulate  KILI 
on-air  on  Feb  25th,  you  can  call  them  at  605  - 867  - 5002.  You  can  also 
e-mail  your  congrats  to  kili@gwtc.net  or  lakotaco@gwtc.net  and  KILI  will 
read  them  on  air. 

2)  NAC  Topics  for  Feb  26  - March  5 

Listen  LIVE  in  RealAudio  every  M-F  l-2pm  ET  http://nativecalling.org/ 
just  choose  "Listen  LIVE  Online"  or  "Also  available  for  WebTV  users" 

MON  - 02/26:  Who  Owns  the  Sandia  Mountains?: 

The  battle  over  who  owns  the  west  face  of  the  Sandia  Mountains  in  New 
Mexico  has  triggered  a mountain  of  litigation  that  has  polarized  the 


community.  The  U.S.  Interior  Department  has  ruled  in  favor  of  Sandia 
Pueblo,  citing  improper  surveys  and  illegal  possession.  But  private 
homeowners  and  Albuquerque  officials  are  challenging  the  decision.  Can 
these  parties  come  to  a mutual  agreement?  Invited  guests  include  Sandia 
Pueblo  Governor  Stuwart  Paisano  and  Bill  Kiley  of  the  Sandia  Mountain 
(Homeowners)  Coalition. 

TUE  - 02/27:  Packaging  Tours  of  Native  America: 

Native  American  tribes  are  opening  their  doors  to  foreign  visitors  like 
never  before.  Wisconsin  tribes  have  initiated  a pilot  program  to  attract 
international  travelers  on  package  tours  beginning  in  the  spring  of  2001. 
Other  tribes  are  busy  developing  new  tourism  products  and  experiences  that 
enhance  local  and  regional  economies.  Can  Indian  Country  become  a vacation 
hotspot  of  the  world?  Guests  include  Ojibway  women  Sandra  Poitra  of  Turtle 
Mountain  and  Gloria  Cobb  of  Lac  Du  Flambeau,  co-chairs  of  the  Annual 
American  Indian  Tourism  Conference. 

WED  - 02/28:  Book-of -the-Month : Briefcase  Warriors: 

Anishanaabe  writer  E.  Donald  Two-Rivers  has  a new  collection  of  six 
fast-paced,  thought-provoking  stories  for  the  stage  called  "Briefcase 
Warriors."  The  plays  are  intricate  and  multifaceted  views  of  contemporary 
urban  Indian  life  that  range  from  one-act  vignettes  to  extended  portrayals 
of  the  seedier  side  of  the  urban  experience.  Two-Rivers  won  the  1999 
American  Book  Award  for  his  previous  collection  of  short  stories  called 
"Survivor's  Medicine." 

THU-  03/01:  Native  Women  in  the  New  Millennium: 

"A  nation  is  not  defeated  until  the  hearts  of  its  women  are  on  the  ground," 
goes  an  old  Cheyenne  saying.  And  in  the  struggle  for  survival.  Native  women 
have  endured  war,  slavery,  forced  relocation,  termination,  sterilization 
and  racism.  Yet  they  endure  and  manage  to  keep  language,  traditions,  family 
and  community  alive.  What  are  the  major  issues  facing  Native  women  in  the 
new  millennium?  Guests  include  Dr.  Henrietta  Mann  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Nation  and  professor  of  Native  American  Studies  at  Montana  State  University. 
FRI  - 03/02:  Suicide: 

Our  Native  communities  have  the  highest  rates  of  suicide  in  the  U.S.  What 
drives  us  to  self-destruction?  How  does  it  hurt  the  family  when  someone 
tries  to  hurt  themself?  And  how  can  an  individual  recover  from  suicidal 
feelings  and  put  a past  suicide  attempt  into  perspective?  loin  host, 
loaqlin  Estus,  as  we  talk  about  recognizing,  preventing,  and  healing  from 
suicidal  feelings  and  suicide  itself. 

MON  - 03/05:  Current  Events: 

Some  insiders  on  Capitol  Hill  are  speculating  that  branded  Indian  fighter 
and  former  Senator  Slade  Gorton  may  be  appointed  to  a seat  as  a federal 
judge.  A Montana  juvenile  center  is  being  investigated  for  using  pepper 
spray  excessively  on  Indian  youth.  A new  bill  in  Maine  could  change  what 
schoolchildren  in  the  state  are  taught  about  Native  people.  And  Native 
runners  for  the  Wings  of  America  program  recently  competed  at  the  national 
cross-country  championships. 

3)  Different  Drums  - "The  Trail  to  Freedom" 

In  honor  of  this  week's  28th  anniversary  of  the  1973  Wounded  Knee 
occupation.  Different  Drums  host  Tricia  King  leads  you  on  a musical  journey 
that  looks  back  at  events  like  the  Wounded  Knee  occupation,  forward  with 
hope  toward  the  future,  and  even  finds  a little  humor  along  the  way. 

To  listen  to  the  program  ...  just  go  to  http://airos.org/audio.html  and 
choose  the  AIROS  radio  or  "AIROS  Programming  Online" 

(All  times  are  ET) 

Tuesday  02/27:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 

Wednesday  02/28:  4am 
Saturday  03/03:  5pm 
Sunday  03/04:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  03/05:  6am 

or  Listen  to  Different  Drums  on  KNBA  with  Windows  Media 
Tuesdays:  8pm-9pm  AK  Time  Saturdays:  5pm-6pm  AK  Time 
Visit  the  Different  Drums  website, 

URL : http: //www. diff erentdr urns . com/th isweek. html 


for  links  to  more  information. 

4)  Following  the  Beaten  Paths 

What  were  the  most  widely  used  trade  routes?  Take  a look  at  a modern 
highway  map.  Native  traders  carried  goods  and  news  in  a complex  and 
thriving  native  economy.  Today  a lively  trade  continues  in  the 
"underground"  economy. 

Listen  in  RealAudio  (All  Times  ET)  to  listen  just  go  to 
http://airos.org/audio.html  and  choose  the  AIROS  radio  or 
"AIROS  Programming  Online" 

Wednesdays  7pm 
Thursdays  lam,  7am 
Fridays  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Saturdays  4am,  2pm 
Sundays  3am,  2pm 
Mondays  3am 

for  more  information  on  the  California  Indian  Radio  Project 
go  to  http: //www.flickerfeather .org 

5)  Earthsongs  - "Laura  Satterfield" 

This  week  on  Earthsongs,  guest  producer  Shyanne  Beatty  interviews  singer 
Laura  Satterfield.  She's  best-known  for  her  work  with  her  mother  Pricilla 
Coolidge  and  aunt  Rita  Coolidge  in  the  vocal  trio  Walela.  You've  also  heard 
her  on  Robbie  Robertson's  "The  Lights."  Fler  new  solo  release  "Dirty  Velvet 
Lie"  is  a steamy  latte  of  original  lyrics  and  intimate  vocals  brewed  with 
trick  R&B  grooves.  In  the  interview,  Laura  shares  with  us  some  insights 
into  her  upbringing  and  how  she  was  unaware  of  the  novelty  of  having 
superstars  (like  Bob  Dylan)  around  her  childhood  home. 

Details  about  the  show  http: . .www.earthsongs.net 

Listen  online  (All  times  ET)  at  either  http://earthsongs.net 

or  http://airos.org 

Thursday:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 

Friday:  4am 

Saturday:  4pm 

Sunday:  5am,  4pm 

Monday:  5am 

or  Listen  to  Earthsongs  on  http://KNBA.ORG  with  Windows  Media 
Thursdays:  8pm-9pm  AK  Time  Saturdays:  Noon-lpm  AK  Time 
or  Listen  to  Earthsongs  on  http://KPFA.ORG  in  RealAudio 
Thursdays:  7pm-8pm  PT 

or  Listen  to  Earthsongs  in  QuickTime  or  RealMediaon 
http://W03B.ORG  Saturdays:  noon-lpm  MT 


Eric  Martin 

NAPT  Web  Communications  Specialist 
E-maiL:  emartin2@unl.edu 
Phone:  402-472-3287 


To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide 
e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with  the  subject  heading  subscribe. 


-//--//-//-//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//- 
Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Floop: 

Rick  Parker,  ErthAvengr,  Gary  Smith,  3anet  Smith,  Pat  Morris,  Paul  Pureau, 
Michael  & Talynn  Nelson,  3ohn  D Berry,  Nokwisa,  3ohn  Wm  Sloniker, 
leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee,  Eric  Martin,  Debbie  Sanders, 

Barbara  Landis,  Dale  Mitchell,  Johnnie  Rustywire,  Native  Americas  Journal 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Apr  24  02:15:08  2001 

Date:  6 Mar  2001  21:44:02  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.010 
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M E R I C A N 

>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  in  this  weekly  | 

| newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  http://www.owlstar.com/NANews  | 

+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  ndn-aim,  Hawaii-Nation,  Indianz. Com, 
KOLA  Newslist,  Native  News  and  Big  Mountain  mail  lists;  UUCP  email; 
http: //www. indianz . com/SmokeSignals/Headlines/showfull . asp ?ID= law/ 2262001 
http: //www. spokesman review. com/ news -story . asp ?date=022701&ID=s927393 
http: //www. spokesman review. com/ news -story . asp ?date=022701&ID=s927393 
http: //www. mod bee . com/state/story/n2001-02-23-1515-2. html 
http: //www. indianz . com/SmokeSignals/Headlines/showfull . asp ?ID= law/ 2272001 
http: //www. omaha . com/index. at p?u_div=3&u_hdg=0&u_s -id =73 583 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West,  "Set  the  blood  quantum  at 
one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition  of  Indians,  let  intermarriage 
proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and  eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out 
of  existence.  When  that  happens,  the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of 
its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"The  late  lames  High  Hawk,  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  Wounded  Knee 
massacre,  gave  this  eyewitness  account: 

"My  mother  was  crying,  and  trying  to  save  and  protect  her  small  family, 
and  I was  myself  just  a little  boy.  A soldier  came  to  where  we  were 
hiding  and  shot  my  mother  and  baby  brother  and  myself  as  my  mother 
pleaded  for  our  lives.  I was  wounded  and  lay  there  for  hours,  until 
Oglala  (Lakotas)  from  Pine  Ridge  saved  me." 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 


I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Last  issue  I reported  the  crossing  over  of  Doris  Leader  Charge. 

This  gentle  grandmother  was  listed  on  the  "plastic  medicine"  "sell-out" 
list  for  serving  as  a cultural  advisor  for  the  movie  "Dances  with  Wolves". 

The  sad  thing  about  Elders  is  that  they  take  everything  to  heart.  When 
people  do  things  like  that  to  them,  it  hurts  them  very  much. 

This  great  Grandmother  died  believing  people  were  angry  with  her  for 
something  so  simple  as  being  a dialog  coach  on  Dances  With  Wolves  and 
condemned  her. 

I am  sorry  grandmother  couldn't  see  them  for  the  barking  dogs  these 
"list  keepers"  are.  If  the  lists  were  really  based  on  who  is  or  isn't 
selling  ceremony  they  would  be  far  different  from  the  factionalized  lies 
most  of  them  are. 

This  woman  died  in  the  belief  that  others  thought  her  to  be  a sell  out. 

Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth,  but  she's  dead  now.  She'll  never  know. 
Her  relatives  will  have  to  continue  to  feel  that  pain  and  shame  from  that 
damned  list. 

Maybe  now  she'll  be  taken  off  that  list  and  allowed  to  make  her  Spirit 
Journey  in  peace. 

Besides,  it  will  make  room  for  another  to  be  tried  and  convicted  in  a 
silent  court  of  hate  and  jealousy. 


(*,*) 


Gary  Night  Owl 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30010,  U.S.A. 


gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy.org 
gars@olagrande . net 
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Indian  activist  Frank  B.  lames  dies  at  77 
Tom  Long  - Boston  Globe 

BOSTON  --  In  1970,  when  Native  American  activist  Wamsutta  Frank  B.  lames 
was  asked  to  deliver  a speech  at  a state  dinner  commemorating  the  350th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Plymouth,  he  prepared  a 
draft  that  included  the  following:  "The  Pilgrims  had  hardly  explored  the 
shores  of  Cape  Cod  for  four  days  before  they  had  robbed  the  graves  of  my 
ancestors  and  stolen  their  corn,  wheat,  and  beans." 

When  state  officials  saw  an  advance  copy  of  the  speech,  lames  was  asked 
to  rewrite  it.  He  refused  and  did  not  attend  the  dinner.  When  word  spread 
of  the  suppression  of  the  speech,  lames  and  other  activists  declared 
Thanksgiving  a national  day  of  mourning  and  assembled  at  Plymouth  to 
express  their  grievances,  an  observance  that  continues  to  this  day. 

lames,  retired  music  director  of  the  Nauset  regional  school  system,  died 
Tuesday  at  his  home  in  Chatham.  He  was  77. 

In  his  speech,  which  was  published  in  full  in  the  Globe,  lames  continued, 
"Massasoit,  the  great  Sachem  of  the  Wampanoag,  knew  these  facts,  yet  he 
and  his  people  befriended  the  settlers  of  Plymouth  Plantation.  ...  We 
welcomed  you,  the  white  man,  with  open  arms,  little  knowing  that  it  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end;  that  before  50  years  were  to  pass,  the  Wampanoag 
would  no  longer  be  a free  people." 

Born  in  Aquinnah,  Martha's  Vineyard,  lames  was  a trumpet  player  who 
graduated  from  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  He  served  in  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  during  World  War  II. 

He  was  director  of  music  at  Nauset  until  his  retirement  in  1989. 

He  was  moderator  of  United  American  Indians  of  New  England  from  1970 


until  the  mid-1990s.  Also,  lames  was  the  former  president  of  the  Federated 
Eastern  Indian  League  and  executive  director  of  Operation  Mainstream,  a 
federally  funded  job  retraining  program  that  served  the  Cape  and  islands. 

In  1974,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Frank  Sargent  to  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Indian  Affairs.  He  resigned  three  years  later  because  he 
felt  the  state  wasn't  taking  Native  American  needs  seriously. 

lames  was  a man  of  contradictions  whose  reverence  for  the  Earth 
compelled  him  to  refrain  from  watering  the  lawn  or  cutting  back  the  bushes 
at  his  home,  but  he  drove  a gas-guzzling  red  Corvette  with  a bumper 
sticker  that  read  "Custer  had  it  coming." 

He  leaves  a son,  Roland;  two  daughters,  Sharon  Ryone  and  Donna  Sacher; 
three  sisters  and  six  grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Boston  Globe. 
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To  the  D/L/N  nations  and  all  others. 

Well  everybody  is  caught  up  on  this  mixed  blood  issue,  a real  life  issue 
is  happenig  right  here  in  indian  country.  The  Yankton  Sioux  tribe  no 
longer  have  say  over  their  yankton  sioux  tribal  child.  At  this  very 
moment  some  of  our  children  are  being  adopted  out  to  other  then  family 
members.  These  people  where  told  that  there  parental  rights  where  being 
terminated,  and  it  is  to  late  for  the  tribe  to  do  anything.  These  are 
violations  to  all  our  people,  this  is  a letter  from  a father: 

To  whom  it  may  concern, 

I'm  a member  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe.  The  state  took  my  kids  away. 
Today  they  are  trying  to  take  my  parental  rights  away.  The  tribe  is  here 
to  inervene.  But  the  state  had  said  that  it  is  to  late  now.  I feel  hurt 
and  at  the  same  time  I'm  tring  to  stay  strong.  When  my  lawyer  told  me  two 
days  before  court  that  my  parental  rights  are  being  terminated,  I just 
wanted  to  give  up.  So  I'm  asking  for  some  kind  of  help. 

sincerely, 

Nickalas  Aungie 

So  tell  me  that  these  issues  are  pettie,  that  is  what  kay  would  say. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  what  is  happening  to  our  people.  Will  any 
of  you  proud  members,  stand  and  respond  to  this  issue.  I Pray  that  you 
do.  We  are  heading  to  the  Court  house  know,  to  face  the  enemy, 
standing  strong, 

Frances 


To  subscribe  to  this  group, send  an  email  to: 
ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER 
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'Where  does  this  hate  come  from?' 

PAINT  BALL:  Attack  horrifies  community;  more  people  offer  clues. 


By  Don  Hunter  And  Peter  Porco 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
February  27 , 2001) 

Videotaped  images  of  three  teenagers  targeting  Alaska  Natives  in  paint 
ball  attacks  shocked  and  saddened  community  leaders  and  citizens  alike 
this  weekend.  But  not  everyone  was  surprised. 

In  more  than  a dozen  interviews  Monday,  people  who  had  seen  the  video  or 
read  about  it  reacted  with  the  same  words:  "Horrible."  "Sickening." 
"Deplorable . " 

"This  is  just  a despicable  thing,"  said  Anchorage  Mayor  George  Wuerch. 

"It's  deplorable  that  we  would  have  young  people  going  about  doing 
that,"  said  the  Rev.  Derry  Prevo  of  the  Anchorage  Baptist  Temple. 

"I  was  really  disgusted,"  said  Julie  Kitka,  executive  director  of  the 
Alaska  Federation  of  Natives. 

But  for  Kitka,  the  scenes  captured  by  the  teens  themselves  as  they 
systematically  picked  out  and  attacked  Natives  on  downtown  streets  because 
they  were  Natives,  just  hammered  home  a point  that  the  AFN  has  argued  for 
a long  time:  A current  of  racism,  sometimes  subtle,  sometimes  overt, 
courses  through  Alaska. 

On  Monday,  Kitka  fired  off  a letter  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
"asking  them  to  do  a site  visit  up  here,  and  hopefully  hold  a hearing,  in 
light  of  this  recent  situation  that's  been  brought  to  our  attention." 

Excerpts  of  the  teens'  video  were  widely  shown  in  the  news  media.  Police 
say  they  know  who  the  youths  are  and  plan  to  arrest  them  when  they  have 
gathered  more  evidence. 

Nearly  20  people  have  called  offering  information  about  the  case. 
Detective  Nancy  Potter  said  Monday. 

One  man  who  claimed  to  be  a victim  of  a paint  ball  attack,  Martin 
Swanson,  said  he  was  shot  about  two  weeks  ago  on  Fireweed  Lane.  Swanson 
said  he's  an  Alaska  Native.  He  was  not  injured,  he  said,  "but  it  sure 
shocked  the  hell  out  of  me." 

The  paint  balling  of  people,  houses  and  cars  has  been  going  on  for  years, 
police  said. 

"The  big  difference  in  this  case  is  that  they  targeted  a specific  group 
and  we  have  the  evidence,"  said  Lt.  Tom  Nelson,  commander  of  the  central 
district,  which  includes  downtown. 

Wuerch  said  he  invited  Native  corporation  executives  Barbara  Donatelli 
and  Matthew  Nicolai  to  meet  with  him  and  police  investigators  working  the 
case  Monday.  Wuerch  also  called  House  Speaker  Brian  Porter,  a former 
Anchorage  police  chief,  asking  whether  Alaska  laws  need  to  be  strengthened 
to  target  hate  crimes. 

"They  are  looking  at  that  whole  question,"  Wuerch  said.  "Are  the  Alaska 
statutes  adequate  to  deal  forcefully  with  this  type  of  offense?" 

For  Desa  Jacobsson,  the  answer  is  no. 

The  Juneau  resident  and  former  Green  Party  governor  candidate  took  to 
Anchorage  streets  last  year  to  focus  attention  on  the  killings  of  Native 
women.  She  says  special  laws  are  needed  to  protect  minorities. 

"I'm  sorry  to  say  this,  but  it's  so  true:  Racism  exists,  it's  alive,  and 
it  lives  in  the  Arctic.  The  evidence  of  this  is  in  the  deaths  of  those 
(Native)  women,  the  rapes  of  Native  women,  and  now  this  foolish  display  by 
these  young  people.  Where  does  this  hate  come  from?" 

Anchorage  Assemblyman  Allan  Tesche  represents  downtown,  where  the  teens 
hunted  Native  people  who  were  on  foot,  vulnerable,  often  inebriated. 

"I  was  horrified  and  stunned  that  we  saw  such  a graphic,  firsthand  view 
of  hatred  and  racism  in  this  community,"  Tesche  said.  But  in  his  view, 
more  laws  may  not  be  the  answer. 

"I  would  be  much  more  interested  in  knowing  a lot  more  about  their 
families,  their  schools,  where  they  grew  up,"  he  said. 

"These  guys  don't  care  about  laws.  They  were  young,  well-coordinated, 
they  can  run  fast,  they  have  a car,  they've  got  gas,  they  think  they're  on 
top  of  the  world.  The  existence  of  severe  hate  crime  legislation  in 
advance  probably  would  not  make  a difference  to  them." 

The  Native-baiting  teens  are  a disconcerting  reminder,  Tesche  said. 
"There's  a mean  undercurrent  in  this  community,  and  every  once  in  a while 


it  comes  out  of  the  sewer." 

Donatelli,  a vice  president  of  Cook  Inlet  Region  Inc.,  said  she  hopes 
the  attack  and  its  foul  video  record  will  provoke  a strong,  unified 
community  outrage. 

People  she's  talked  to  are  ashamed  this  could  happen  here,  she  said.  "We 
don't  want  to  be  known  as  that  kind  of  city,  that  kind  of  state." 

Reporter  Don  Hunter  can  be  reached  at  dhunter@adn.com  and  257-4349. 

Peter  Porco  can  be  reached  at  pporco@adn.com  and  257-4582. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Anchorage  Daily  News 
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Landmark  trust  fund  decision  upheld 
FEBRUARY  26,  2001 

The  plaintiffs  in  the  billion  dollar  trust  fund  lawsuit  against  the 
government  celebrated  a major  victory  on  Friday  with  an  appeals  court 
decision  affirming  their  right  to  a full  historical  accounting  of  money 
owed  to  at  least  300,000  American  Indians. 

Known  as  Cobell  v.  Norton,  the  class  action  lawsuit  was  initiated  in 
1996  against  former  Secretary  of  Interior  Bruce  Babbitt.  After  numerous 
delays,  attempts  to  dismiss  the  case,  and  a contempt  of  court  trial 
resulting  in  sanctions  against  top  officials,  a federal  judge  in  December 
1999  ruled  the  government  had  failed  to  fulfill  its  financial  obligations 
to  trust  fund  account  holders. 

Among  other  findings,  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  called  on  the  government  to 
provide  "an  accurate  accounting"  of  money  held  in  trust  for  American 
Indians.  The  government  subsequently  challenged  Lamberth' s decision  but 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  rejected  their  arguments  --  to 
the  delight  of  the  plaintiffs. 

"For  the  first  time,  Indian  people  are  going  to  know  what  they  own," 
said  Elouise  Cobell,  the  Blackfeet  Nation  of  Montana  banker  who  is  the 
lead  plaintiff  in  the  case.  "They  are  going  to  be  empowered." 

Yet  for  all  of  Cobell's  enthusiasm,  her  prediction  may  be  a hard  one  to 
realize,  given  the  government's  history.  Created  more  than  100  years  ago, 
the  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  accounts  which  the  Departments  of 
Interior  and  Treasury  hold  in  trust  for  American  Indians  throughout  the 
country  have  been  mismanaged  for  nearly  as  long. 

And  according  to  the  ruling  issued  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals,  not  much  has  changed  since  then.  Despite  being  aware  of  the 
system's  failings  and  the  passage  of  a 1994  law  aimed  at  reforming  it,  the 
three- judge  panel  on  Friday  criticized  the  government's  more  recent 
efforts  as  "a  day  late  and  a dollar  short." 

"Federal  officials  were  aware  of  their  fiduciary  obligations  long  before 
the  passage  of  the  1994  Act  --  let  alone  the  initiation  of  this  action  -- 
and  yet  little  progress  has  been  made  in  discharging  those  duties,"  they 
wrote.  "What  little  progress  the  government  has  made  appears  more  due  to 
the  litigation  than  diligence  in  discharging  its  fiduciary  obligations." 

Known  as  the  Indian  Trust  Fund  Management  Reform  Act,  the  1994  law 
formed  the  basis  of  the  government's  appeal.  The  government  claimed 
Lamberth  overstepped  his  authority  by  requiring  the  Interior  and  Treasury 
to  perform  duties  beyond  those  listed  in  the  law  but  the  appeals  court 
rejected  this  argument  and  said  the  law  recognized  the  government's  pre- 
existing financial  obligations  but  "did  not  create  them." 

The  appeals  court  did  make  some  minor  concessions  to  the  government, 
however.  The  court  said  Lamberth  may  have  "mischaracterized"  some  of  the 
government's  obligations  but  it  upheld  his  ruling  in  light  of  the  evidence 
against  the  Interior  and  Treasury. 


The  appeals  count  also  acknowledged  that  Lamberth's  requirement  that  the 
government  file  quarterly  status  reports  on  its  progress  and  his  retention 
of  jurisdiction  over  the  system  for  five  years  may  be  excessive  and 
"unusual"  but  said  both  were  entirely  appropriate  given  the  circumstances. 

Department  of  Interior  spokesperson  Stephanie  Hanna  issued  a short 
statement  following  the  ruling:  "We're  dissapointed  with  some  parts  and 
heartened  by  some  parts  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  will 
be  working  with  the  Department  of  Justice  to  determine  our  next  course  of 
action . " 

"We  believe  that  the  Court  agrees  with  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
the  Congress  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to  design  and  implement  an 
accounting.  We  will  continue  our  commitment  to  live  up  to  the  duties  that 
we  owe  all  Indian  beneficiaries." 

Copyright  c.  Indianz.Com  2000-2001. 
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Slade  Gorton  not  federal  judge  material,  tribes  say 

CdA  Tribe  leader  says  former  senator's  bias  makes  him  unfit  for  9th  Circuit 
Alison  Boggs 
Spokesman  Review 
February  22,  2001 

Coeur  d'Alene  _ The  Coeur  d'Alene  Indian  Tribe  on  Wednesday  officially 
opposed  the  possible  appointment  of  former  U.S.  Sen.  Slade  Gorton  to  a 
judgeship  in  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

"We  are  calling  on  tribes  across  the  United  States  to  stand  united 
against  this  appointment,"  Coeur  d'Alene  tribal  Chairman  Ernie  Stensgar 
said  in  a news  release.  "Former  Senator  Gorton's  record  on  Indian  issues 
is  clear  --  he  has  attempted  to  diminish  tribal  sovereignty  and  to  divide 
Indians  and  non-Indians." 

The  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Northwest  Indians,  of  which  Stensgar  is 
president,  took  the  same  position  Wednesday.  The  Affiliated  Tribes 
represents  54  tribal  governments  from  Montana  to  Alaska. 

Gorton,  a Washington  Republican  who  was  defeated  for  re-election  in 
November,  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Gorton  has  not  been  nominated  for  a federal  position,  but  the  tribe 
reacted  to  news  reports  Friday  that  49  of  50  Republican  senators  signed  a 
letter  urging  President  Bush  to  appoint  Gorton  to  a federal  appeals  court, 
said  Alice  Koskela,  the  tribe's  director  of  legislative  affairs. 

The  sole  Republican  holdout  was  Arizona  Sen.  John  McCain.  An  aide  said 
McCain  did  not  sign  the  letter  because  he  disagrees  with  Gorton  on  Native 
American  issues,  particularly  Gorton's  threats  to  tribal  sovereignty. 

Gorton  would  have  judicial  influence  over  that  issue  should  he  be 
appointed  to  the  9th  Circuit. 

"The  tribe's  very  appreciative  of  Senator  McCain's  refusal  to  sign  onto 
the  letter,"  Koskela  said. 

The  tribe  sent  letters  opposing  Gorton's  appointment  to  all  members  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  to  Idaho  Sens.  Larry  Craig  and  Mike 
Crapo . 

Craig,  through  a spokesman,  underlined  his  support  for  Gorton  being 
appointed  to  a federal  judgeship. 

"He  strongly  supports  Slade  and  believes  he  would  be  an  excellent  judge 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he's  had  differences  with  the  Native  American 
community,"  Mike  Tracy,  Craig's  Boise  spokesman,  said.  "Whenever  you  have 
any  nominee,  it  seems  there's  always  someone  from  one  perspective  or 
another  who  has  problems." 

Gorton,  73,  has  been  mentioned  as  a possible  candidate  for  a number  of 
positions  in  the  Bush  administration  since  he  lost  his  bid  for  a fourth 
term  in  the  Senate  to  Maria  Cantwell  in  November. 

Gorton's  former  chief  of  staff  Tony  Williams  has  said  an  appointment  to 


either  the  9th  Circuit,  or  the  Washington,  D.C.,  appeals  court  would  be 
perfect  for  Gorton,  who  has  homes  in  the  nation's  capital  and  in  Bellevue, 
Wash . 
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It  summarizes  some  suggestions/requests  given  her  by  Louise  Benally, 
a Dineh  and  long-time  advocate  for  the  families  being  persecuted  at  Big 
Mountain.  Support  persons  and  organizations  are  being  asked  to  consider 
these  points  regarding  their  fundraising  activities. 


Groups  who  are  fundraising  for  Big  Mountain,  should  have  a board  of 
directors  which  includes  people  on  the  land. 

Groups  who  are  fundraising  for  Big  Mountain  should  have  permission  from 
residents  to  use  their  images  for  their  campaigns. 

Groups  who  are  fundraising  for  Big  Mountain,  should  have  permission 
and  should  provide  quantifiable  goals  and  direct  land  based  support.  Any 
donations  or  funds  raised  should  benefit  more  than  the  fundraising  group 
and  individual  salaries.  They  should  directly  benefit  resisting  Dineh 
individuals  or  the  group  as  a whole  on  Black  Mesa. 

Groups  who  are  fundraising  for  Big  Mountain,  should  provide  a copy 
of  their  budgets  to  people  on  the  land  who  are  participating  in  their 
projects.  They  should  also  have  a decision  making  process  that  includes 
people  on  the  land. 

Groups  who  are  filming  or  photographing,  or  using  information  that 
can  benefit  Big  Mountain,  should  provide  a copy  or  archive  of  suchj  for 
cultural  preservation.  And  of  course,  any  pictures  or  film  of 
individuals,  a copy  should  be  provided  to  that  individual. 

These  things  should  all  be  translated  by  a Dineh  representative  so  the 
information  is  clear. 
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Mine  reclamation  to  begin  on  Arizona  mountain  regarded  as  sacred 
By  Joel  Eskovitz,  Associated  Press,  2/27/2001  02:40 

PFIOENIX  (AP)  A key  obstacle  to  wearing  stone-washed  jeans  in  Arizona  may 
soon  disappear. 

This  week  marks  the  end  of  a battle  that  once  pitted  environmentalists 
and  American  Indians  against  a company  that  mines  volcanic  pumice  rock  at 
the  state's  highest  mountain. 

On  Thursday,  Phoenix-based  Arizona  Tufflite  Inc.  must  halt  mining  in  the 
San  Francisco  Peaks  as  part  of  an  agreement  approved  by  the  federal 
government  in  October. 

The  tribes  and  environmentalists  had  pushed  for  closure  of  the 
mountain's  White  Vulcan  Pumice  Mine.  Activists  had  urged  people  not  to 
wear  stone-washed  jeans  since  pumice  is  often  used  to  give  jeans  a worn-in 
feel . 


"For  the  people  who  hold  the  peaks  in  their  hearts,  it's  a huge  victory 
because  the  landscape  is  going  to  have  one  less  scar  and  it's  going  to 
make  the  peaks  a bit  more  whole,"  Andy  Bessler  of  the  Sierra  Club  said 
Monday. 

The  Peaks  are  sacred  to  about  13  tribes.  The  Hopi  consider  it  the  home 
of  spirits  who  take  the  form  of  rain  clouds.  To  the  Havasupai,  the 
mountain  carries  songs  and  prayers  up  to  the  higher  spirit. 

The  mountain  also  is  central  to  the  area's  tourism  industry  and  attracts 
hikers,  skiers  and  bird  watchers. 

Under  an  agreement  approved  by  Congress,  Tufflite  was  paid  $1  million  to 
stop  extracting  pumice  from  the  mine,  located  12  miles  west  of  Flagstaff. 
The  mine  is  located  on  land  managed  by  the  Forest  Service. 

The  pact  allows  the  company  more  than  nine  years  to  use  the  hundreds  of 
tons  of  pumice  it  has  already  mined.  The  company  also  agreed  to  relinquish 
its  49  mining  claims  in  the  area. 

Tufflite  must  now  level  the  land,  which  should  take  two  years,  said  Ken 
Jacobs,  a spokesman  for  the  Coconino  National  Forest,  which  surrounds  the 
mountain . 

The  Forest  Service  will  oversee  that  process  as  well  as  the  next  step, 
replanting  grass  and  trees. 

Doug  Martin,  attorney  for  Tufflite,  said  that  barring  weather  problems, 
a crew  of  five  or  six  men  will  work  on  the  cleanup. 

"I  think  we'll  be  done  substantially  sooner  than  five  years,"  he  said. 
Tufflite  operated  under  the  1872  Mining  Law,  which  allows  companies  to 
buy  land  for  as  little  as  $2.50  an  acre  to  mine  hardrock  minerals  such  as 
gold,  silver  and  copper.  Companies  are  not  required  to  pay  royalties  to 
the  government  for  the  minerals. 

Former  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  once  referred  to  the  mine  as  a 
"sacrilegious  scar." 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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A thousand  little  cuts  to  genocide 

By  Alani  Apio 

Opinion 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
Sunday,  February  25,  2001 

The  first  in  a series  of  three  open  letters  to  the  citizens  of  Hawai'i 
Me,  I'm  a Hawaiian.  I'm  an  artist  and  a playwright.  I'm  not  a 
politician,  lawyer,  or  historian.  So,  I'm  gonna  tell  you  here  how  I 
feel  from  my  na'au  - my  guts. 

Then  in  my  next  articles.  I'll  try  to  unwind  my  guts  to  figure  out 
how  I end  up  feeling  this  way  and  possible  directions  I see  open  to 
us . 

My  opinion:  The  things  many  of  you  say  and  do  amount  to  1,000  little 
cuts  against  us.  And  these  cuts  represent  a subversive,  long-standing 
cultural  genocide  against  the  Hawaiian  people.  Cultural  genocide 
against  the  Hawaiian  people. 

Nobody  executes  us.  No  one  lynches  us.  No  government  enslaves  our 
children  or  rapes  our  women.  No  citizenry  chains  us  up  and  drags  us 
from  the  backs  of  pickup  trucks.  No  homicidal  maniac  gassing  us.  Dust 
1,000  little  cuts  to  our  self-esteem,  self-identity,  cultural  pride  - 
to  our  souls. 

Rather  than  obliterating  the  people,  like  so  many  Hitlers  have  tried, 
simply  obliterate  the  glue  that  binds  them:  culture.  Dust  enough 
slices  to  leave  blood  on  the  scene,  but  no  actual  bodies. 

Nobody  will  come  out  publicly  and  say,  "Screw  Hawaiians"  - 


that ' s 


not  "Politically  Correct."  But  you  and  I know  many  feel  this  way.  It's 
cultural  genocide  in  1,000  little  back-yard,  back-handed,  unofficial 
cuts.  A slow  bleeding  to  death  through  1,000  tiny  cuts  that  no  one 
knows  how  to  stop  and  nobody  will  admit  to  doing. 

So,  here's  my  take  on  what  many  of  you  honestly  think  and  feel,  but 
dare  not  say  in  public.  Here  are  the  cuts: 

Concerning  the  two  new  federal  lawsuits  continuing  the  attack  on 
Hawaiian  assets,  rights  and  entitlements,  Barrett  v.  Cayetano  and 
Carroll  v.  Nakatan  (If  they  prevail,  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission, 
Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs,  and  native  Hawaiian  gathering  rights  will 
be  found  unconstitutional),  I hear  this: 

"Blah,  blah,  blah.  Yada,  yada,  yada.  So  what.  Damn  Office  of  Hawaiian 
Affairs  has  been  a sorry  mess  since  it  began  anyway.  Hawaiians  didn't 
suddenly  die  off  in  great  numbers  when  everyone  voted  and  a 
non-Hawaiian  got  in!  Hell,  Hawaiians  didn't  even  raise  a fuss.  And 
why  should  one  ethnic  group  get  monies  from  a pot  of  land  that's 
supposed  to  be  everyone's!  Bunch  of  dysfunctional  Hawaiians  - take  it 
down ! " 

That's  what  you  think,  isn't  it?  An  easy,  juicy,  seemingly 
well-deserved  cut  to  Hawaiian  self-governance. 

How  about  Hawaiian  Home  Lands?  I hear: 

"Give  us  a break!  What  a sorry  legacy  that's  been.  Remember  Kapono's 
song,  "Sonny's  been  waiting."  Well,  thousands  are  still  waiting, 
people  still  dying  on  the  lists  - but  the  earth  doesn't  stop  turning 
and  plenty  of  people  are  homeless!  Why  should  Hawaiians  get  singled 
out?  Why  should  one  ethnic  group  get  land  practically  free,  and  cheap 
loans  to  build  their  houses,  while  the  rest  of  us  Hawai ' i-loving, 
tax-paying  citizens  gotta  work  for  ours? 

What's  up  with  that?  And  you  know  those  lazy,  stupid  Hawaiians  are 
using  the  extra  money  they  save  on  their  mortgages  on  Hawaiian  Homes 
to  do  drugs,  get  drunk,  rip  each  other  off,  and  kick  the  crap  out  of 
their  wives  and  kids!  That's  why  they  stay  on  the  bottom  of  all  those 
damn  social  indicators.  Hawaiian  Home  Lands  are  Hawaiian  ghettos,  for 
crissakes!  Cut  it  DOWN!" 

This  is  what  you  feel,  isn't  it?  Cut  the  closest  thing  we've  got  to 
a nation,  and  our  self-  and  social-esteem  all  in  one  blow.  Excellent 
cut. 

Gathering  rights?  You  grumble: 

"Why  is  everything  connected  to  Hawaiians  about  taking?  Taking 
state  money,  taking  state  land,  taking  state  resources!  Why  should  they 
have  a right  to  go  on  private  property  and  take,  take,  take?  Isn't 
private  property  as  sacred  and  American  as  democracy  itself?  Isn't 
this  right  to  own  our  own  land  free  and  clear  what  our  veterans 
fought  and  died  for?  Cut  that  one  down!" 

Come  on,  admit  it,  that's  what  you  say  to  each  other  at  your  kitchen 
tables  and  out  at  the  country  clubs.  Cut  off  access  to  maile,  heiau, 
koa,  and  p'haku  so  we  can't  define  ourselves  as  different,  continue 
to  force  us  to  assimilate  under  the  guise  of  "equal  rights  for  all." 
Make  it  illegal  to  gather  the  things  we  need  to  define  ourselves  as 
different,  and  then  argue  that  we  voluntarily  gave  up  our  cultural 
practices.  Brilliant,  "Catch  22"  cut. 

1,000  tiny  slashes  that  make  us  unable  to  be  who  our  'ACpuna  told  us 
we  are.  By  the  way,  my  grand-aunt  had  to  wear  a sign  around  her  neck 
in  elementary  school  that  said,  "Do  Not  Speak  Hawaiian  to  Me." 

So  the  outright  murder  of  Hawaiians  doesn't  happen  - that  would  be 
racist  genocide  and  so  un-American.  The  murder  of  Hawaiian  culture, 
though,  happens  every  day,  slowly:  tens  of  millions  of  state  dollars 
go  every  year  to  the  Hawai 'i  Visitors  and  Convention  Bureau,  which 
sells  us,  Hawaiians,  as  the  "Host  Culture"  to  market  the  state,  but 
there's  never  been  a state-recognized,  state-funded  hula  halau. 

The  state  will  pay  a highly  respected  Japanese  artist  from  Maui  more 
than  $300,000  to  do  a bronze  sculpture  of  a scantily  clad,  mythic 


Hawaiian  man  offering  water  to  all  the  tourists  at  the  convention 
center,  but  there  was  not  one  native  Hawaiian  artist  commissioned  in 
the  original  artwork  plan. 

The  Advertiser  stated  in  a recent  editorial: 

"...  the  task  for  Hawaiians  ...  for  self-determination  now  is  to  set 
aside  the  past  and  work  toward  a unified  future.  This  means  ...  less 
dwelling  on  the  far-distant  past  - the  overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian 
Kingdom  - and  more  attention  to  the  future.  What  happened  happened. 

It  was  an  unhappy  moment  for  many,  but  more  than  a century  has  gone 
by." 

More  than  600  years  had  passed  before  we  "remembered"  our 
trans-oceanic  voyaging  and  launched  the  Hokule'a.  Hula  was  banned  in 
public  in  the  1800s.  Use  of  our  native  language  was  effectually 
destroyed  by  the  provisional  government  in  public  and  private  schools 
in  1896  and  in  government  in  1900  by  the  territorial  government. 

If  we  can  forget  the  overthrow  because  it  happened  in  the 
"far-distant  past,"  then  let's  forget  Hokule'a,  hula,  and  'olelo 
Hawai'i.  Wouldn't  like  that,  would  you?  So  how  come  it's  okay  to 
"remember"  all  the  things  that  make  money  through  tourism  and 
marketing,  how  come  we  get  to  "renew"  all  the  happy,  fun  stuff:  hula, 
paddling,  voyaging,  etc.,  but  are  shut  down  consistently  when  we 
remember  the  stuff  that's  going  to  cost  something  or  make  someone 
uncomfortable? 

Well-intentioned,  educated,  sympathetic,  influential  cuts  that  mask  a 
greedy,  hypocritical,  arrogant,  decidedly  American  ideology.  American 
ideology  is  to  forget  the  past  because  America  was  largely  built  on 
land  stolen  through  government-sponsored  genocide  against  native 
Americans  and  wealth  garnered  from  slavery.  While  this  generation 
benefits,  it  doesn't  want  any  moral  responsibility  for  those 
atrocities.  And,  in  Hawai'i,  many  flat-out  deny  any  connection 
between  the  past  and  present:  Hawaiians  aren't  suffering  now  because 
even  if  wrongs  were  committed,  "...  they  were  done  to  your  ancestors, 
and  you've  benefited  greatly  by  being  American." 

In  other  words,  "No  dead  bodies,  so  shut  up!" 

The  genocide  of  Hawaiian  culture  may  not  be  complete  for  another  20, 
another  50  years,  but  it  will  happen  - unless  we  re-establish  our 
sovereign  nation. 

People  with  Hawaiian  blood  will  still  be  here,  but  my  culture  - 
distinct  and  unique  from  everyone  else  - will  have  bled  to  death. 

So,  are  you,  the  citizenry  of  the  Aloha  State,  arrogant  enough  to 
think  that  without  Hawaiian  culture  this  place  will  still  be  the 
same,  that  there  will  still  be  aloha?  I know  many  of  you  believe  that. 

I hear  many  local  people,  people  who  have  been  here  for  generations, 
people  like  Uncle  Ben  who've  pulled  themselves  up  outta  Kalihi  by 
their  own  bootstraps  and  into  Washington  Place,  people  who  "feel" 
Hawaiian,  believe  they've  got  this  "aloha"  thing  down  and  that  we've 
become  moot:  Hawaiians  and  Hawaiian  culture  aren't  necessary  for  this 
multicultural  society.  That,  to  me,  is  a big  gamble.  If  you're  wrong, 
and  we  are  necessary,  then  the  residents  of  Hawai'i  will  have  truly 
destroyed  paradise  - both  the  land  and  the  spirit. 

But  you  are  willing  to  gamble  that,  aren't  you?  Because  if  we're  not 
needed  then  that  saves  a helluva  lot  of  land  and  power.  Land  and 
Power.  This  is  all  about  Land  and  Power,  baby. 

So,  of  course  you've  got  to  take  down  Hawaiian  Homes,  OHA  and 
gathering  rights.  And  then  you'll  take  Kamehameha  Schools,  Queen 
Emma's  Trust,  and  Queen  Lili ' uokalani ' s Trust  too,  because  that's  an 
obscene  amount  of  land  and  power.  And  why  wouldn't  you  want  Hawaiians 
to  have  land  and  power?  "Because  if  those  Hawaiians  ever  do  manage  to 
unite  their  sorry  asses  together,  those  assets  and  ali'i  trusts  will 
provide  them  the  financial  and  political  clout  to  sue  us  for  some  1.8 
million  acres  - with  back  rent,  plus  interest  - from  1959,  when  the 
Territory  made  a deal  with  the  U.S.  called  the  "Statehood  Act."  Hell, 
with  that  kind  of  land  and  power  consolidation,  they  could 


successfully  sue  the  U.S.  for  reparations  and  completely  overthrow 
the  islands'  power  structure!" 

Now  you  know  why  there's  never  been  a complete  inventory  of  the  ceded 
lands . 

If  this  isn't  what  many  of  you  think,  then  why  are  we  where  we  are? 
Why  didn't  you  speak  out  against  Rice?  Why  aren't  you  speaking  out 
against  Barrett,  Goemans,  Carroll,  Burgess,  Twigg-Smith,  Conklin,  et. 
al?  Responsibility  belongs  to  everyone  who  lives  here,  and  being 
passive  does  not  release  you  from  responsibility. 

So,  now  this  educated,  moderate,  peaceful  kanaka  is  taking  the  P.C. 

gloves  off  and  cutting  back.  Paper  cuts  only,  mind  you.  But  I gotta 

let  you  guys  know,  I'm  feeling  like  so  much  has  been,  and  is  being, 
ripped  from  my  na'au  that  I've  got  nothing  to  lose. 

You  wanna  "feel"  Hawaiian?  Come,  feel  1,000  tiny  cuts.  We  were  once 

warriors  too,  you  know  - and  I hope  for  all  our  sakes  we  aren't 
forced  to  using  more  than  pens  because  of  everyone's  passivity  or 
denial  of  responsibility  and  reality. 
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Calif,  tribe  seeks  to  evict  homeowners 

By  Mark  Shaffer 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Feb.  26,  2001  12:00:00 

Seventy-year-old  Doe  Benjamin  never  leaves  home  these  days. 

But  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  bad  health  or  lack  of  a ride.  Benjamin  is 
one  of  12  homeowners  on  the  scenic  California  shore  of  Lake  Havasu  who 
fears  that  if  he  leaves,  officials  from  the  Chemehuevi  Tribe  will  break  in, 
haul  off  his  belongings  and  padlock  his  home. 

Benjamin  watches  the  door,  his  gun  close  at  hand. 

"Any  of  those  people  come  in  here  and  they're  dead,"  Benjamin  said.  "I 
paid  for  my  home-site  lease  for  24  years  and  they've  been  trying  to  steal 
my  house  from  me  for  the  last  10  years." 

That  pretty  much  summarizes  the  emotions  on  the  non-Indian  side  of  this 
bitter  dispute,  which  has  been  dragging  on  for  more  than  a decade.  It's 
now  entered  the  U.S.  District  Court  realm  in  Phoenix,  with  the  homeowners 
charging  at  a hearing  Thursday  that  their  civil  rights  are  being  violated. 

Homeowners  say  the  tribe  has  demanded  that  they  sign  new  home-site 
leases  that  basically  give  their  homes  to  the  tribe,  and  that  they  aren't 
even  dealing  with  representatives  of  a legally  created  reservation. 

Tribal  officials  say  they  are  at  odds  with  freeloaders  who  want  to  live 


on  the  cheap,  and  that  they  will  legally  evict  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  Thursday's  hearing,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Susan  Bolton  refused  to  issue 
a temporary  restraining  order  that  would  have  prohibited  the  tribe  from 
going  ahead  with  eviction  proceedings  against  Benjamin  and  six  other 
people  living  in  the  "Colony"  along  Lake  Havasu. 

"We  are  going  to  get  a valid  court  order  and  evict  them,"  Tribal 
Attorney  Lester  Marston  said.  "If  anyone  brandishes  a weapon,  they  will  be 
criminally  prosecuted." 

Marston  pointed  out  that  more  than  400  other  homeowners  in  nearby  Havasu 
Landing  on  the  reservation  used  the  same  arguments  to  keep  from  paying 
increased  rents  in  the  early  1990s  and  that  federal  courts  ruled  in  the 
tribe's  favor. 

Residents  on  the  lakefront  believe  they  have  an  ace  in  the  hole.  They 
claim  that  the  Chemehuevi  Tribe  isn't  even  legally  on  land  that  it  claims 
is  being  held  in  trust  for  the  tribe  by  the  federal  government. 

In  the  Mission  Indian  Relief  Act  of  1907,  the  Interior  secretary 
withdrew  lands  for  14  Indian  tribes  in  California,  including  the 
Chemehuevis . 

Those  lands  were  to  have  been  in  the  Chemehuevi  Valley  in  the  Colorado 
River  area.  But,  unlike  the  other  13  tribes,  the  Chemehuevis  never 
received  a trust  patent  to  any  land. 

The  Chemehuevis  now  claim  it  was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government.  But  according  to  a 1990  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  memo,  the 
trust  patent  wasn't  issued  at  the  time  "because  the  Chemehuevis  are  not 
Mission  Indians."  The  BIA  had  turned  down  a request  by  the  tribe  for  a 
trust  patent  in  1985. 

The  BIA  reversed  itself  in  1998.  In  a letter  to  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  office  in  Sacramento,  Phoenix  BIA  area  director  Wayne  Nordwall 
urged  that  a trust  patent  be  given  to  the  tribe  because  "it  is  evident 
that  the  Department  (of  Interior)  and  the  Congress  considered  the 
Chemehuevis  as  Mission  Indians." 

Marston  also  wrote  in  a memo  to  the  tribe  10  years  ago  that  the  only 
reason  he  could  think  of  why  the  patent  wasn't  issued  was  that  the  BIA  was 
trying  to  get  the  Chemehuevis  to  move  down  the  river  to  live  on  the 
Colorado  River  Indian  Tribe's  land  in  the  Parker  area  and  didn't  want  to 
patent  the  current  reservation. 

Further  adding  to  the  confusion  was  that  many  tribal  members  left  the 
area  in  the  1940s  after  Lake  Havasu  was  created.  The  tribe  had  no  formal 
government  between  1949  and  1970,  and  non-Indians  were  encouraged  to  lease 
the  home  sites  during  that  time. 

The  Chemehuevi  tribal  government  was  recognized  again  by  the  federal 
government  in  1970,  and  it  continued  the  home-site  leasing  program  before 
greatly  increasing  the  rental  rates  in  1992  to  $6,000  a year  from  about 
$400. 

Marston  said  the  lack  of  a trust  patent  by  the  tribe  is  a non-issue. 

"If  you  agree  to  sell  a house  to  me  and  go  down  to  the  escrow  office  to 

sign  the  deed  and  I take  possession  of  that  house,  then  it's  my  house, 
whether  I have  the  deed  or  not,"  Marston  said.  "The  secretary  of  the 
Interior  issued  an  order  for  the  Chemehuevis  to  have  a reservation . " 

But  Deri  Wendt  of  Huntington  Beach,  Calif.,  a homeowner  in  the  Colony, 
said  the  reservation  question  ultimately  will  be  decided  by  the  courts. 

"I'm  in  this  for  the  long  haul,"  Wendt  said.  "You  can't  win  in  the 

kangaroo  courts  on  the  reservation  because  you  can't  even  take  a lawyer  in 

there  with  you.  If  we  get  our  day  in  a legitimate  court  of  law  and  lose, 
well,  we  lose  and  I will  pack  up." 

Reach  the  reporter  at  mark. shaffer@arizonarepublic . com  or  (602)444-8057. 
Copyright  c.  2001,  The  Arizona  Republic.  All  rights  reserved 
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MISSION,  S.D.  - Sinte  Gleska  University,  as  part  of  its  31st  annual 
Founder's  Day,  queried  St.  Francis  school  students  to  help  the  college 
establish  clear  direction  for  stronger  educationl  services  and  community 
involvement . 

Moderator  Phil  Baird  asked  young  people  who  filled  the  room  at  the  Feb. 

1 special  forum  what  direction  they  saw  themselves  going  and  if  and  where 
they  planned  to  attend  college. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  students  raised  their  hands  when  Baird  asked  if 
they  were  college  bound.  Flalf  of  those  students  indicated  they  planned  to 
seek  higher  education  opportunities  off  the  reservation  while  the  others 
said  they  would  consider  remaining  on  the  reservation  and  attending 
classes  at  Sinte  Gleska. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  students  gave  for  leaving  the  reservation  was,  as 
one  student  put  it,  "There  is  nothing  to  do." 

Many  students  said  access  to  shopping  malls,  recreational  facilities  and 
the  chance  to  engage  in  new  experiences  away  from  the  reservation  were 
reasons  for  pursuing  college  careers  off  the  reservation. 

But  leaving  to  acquire  additional  life  experiences  did  not  mean  they 
would  not  return.  About  half  of  the  students  said  they  would  return  after 
college. 

Many  said  they  were  interested  in  following  professional  career  paths 
including  the  health,  legal  and  computer  fields.  A small  number  expressed 
an  interest  in  career  choices  such  as  agriculture.  Few  were  interested  in 
becoming  livestock  producers. 

The  desire  to  see  changes  in  their  neighborhoods  and  communities  was 
universal . 

"I  would  like  to  have  better  neighborhoods,  lawns,  sidewalks  and  cleaner 
neighborhoods,"  one  youth  said.  Amenities  missing  from  reservation 
neighborhoods  are  improvements  students  pointed  out  that  the  tribe  and 
communities  could  make. 

Green  grass,  street  names,  paved  roads  and  trees  in  the  area  topped  the 
list  of  another  student  who  wanted  tribal  developments  to  mirror  more 
urban  counterparts . 

"I  would  like  a neighborhood  watch  program,"  said  another. 

Many  said  they  were  concerned  about  drinking  parties  in  their 
neighborhoods  and  wanted  to  see  change. 

SGU  President  Lionel  Bordeaux  suggested  that  university  officials  meet 
with  the  students  perhaps  once  a month  to  talk  about  how  to  make  positive 
changes  in  the  communities.  "I  think  it  can  be  arranged." 

Bordeaux  said  one  of  the  university's  interests  is  to  integrate  the 
education  system  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  reservation  to  make  a seamless 
education  network  for  students  from  kindergarten  through  the  college  years 

"We  always  wanted  Sinte  Gleska  to  tie  in  with  each  and  every  one  of  our 
schools . " 

Fie  pointed  out  local  educators  with  ties  to  SGU  including  Cheryl  Crazy 
Bull  and  Nancy  Keller,  who  work  with  children  in  their  early  years,  as  a 
way  for  the  college  to  making  a difference  in  the  lives  of  students  on  the 
reservations . 

Bordeaux  reminisced  about  the  struggles  the  college  faced  in  its  30-year 
history  to  gather  resources  to  build  buildings  and  create  a college  campus 
Now  officials  have  begun  to  focus  on  programs  and  cater  to  needs  of 
students  wanting  careers  in  professional  areas. 

"I  think  we've  done  the  hard  part.  Now  we  plan  to  strengthen  everything 
we  have." 

Plans  include  further  discussion  over  a possible  national  and 
international  university  system  that  would  provide  educational 
opportunities  for  all  Native  people. 

Language,  health  care  and  the  integration  of  cultural  and  economic 
planning  were  discussed.  Preserving  the  language  and  bringing  it  back  into 
the  homes  of  the  Lakota  people  is  one  challenge  university  staffers  are 
trying  to  address. 

A relatively  recent  survey  indicated  that  few  students  speak  the 
language . 


The  survey  reported  a division  among  parents  about  how  the  language 
should  be  taught.  While  some  favored  including  it  as  a part  of  the  school 
programs,  others  wanted  just  basic  subjects  offered  in  schools  and 
preferred  to  teach  the  Lakota  language  in  the  home. 

The  survey  showed  fewer  than  1 percent  of  reservation  children  speak  the 
Lakota  language  when  they  start  school. 

Crazy  Bull,  who  serves  on  the  SGU  board,  said  a survey  of  reservation 
students  indicated  they  had  a desire  to  learn  the  language. 

"Everywhere  we  want  to  go  they  say  they  want  to  learn  the  language." 

Albert  White  Hat  said  those  still  practicing  traditional  roles  - such  as 
medicine  men  and  spiritual  leaders  - don't  receive  recognition  they  are 
due.  Their  connection  with  the  community  is  often  ignored  by  institutions 
such  as  Indian  Health  Service,  he  said. 

John  Spotted  Tail,  a descendent  of  the  chief  for  whom  the  university  is 
named,  noted  there  are  many  members  of  the  outlying  communities  who 
understand  traditions  but  go  unrecognized,  who  could  make  valid 
contributions  to  preserving  the  culture. 

His  solution  is  to  include  them  in  gatherings  and  foster  their 
interaction  with  tribal  members. 

Kay  Humphrey  reports  from  the  Northern  Great  Plains.  She  can  be  reached  at 
(605)  865-5280  or  by  e-mail  humphrey@rapidnet . com . 
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Sliammon  Indian  band  reaches  treaty  agreement  after  five  years  of  talks 
VANCOUVER  (CP)  - Five  years  of  treaty  negotiations  culminated  Saturday 
when  the  Sliammon  First  Nation  and  government  officials  initialled  an 
agreement  in  principle.  Negotiators  for  both  sides  endorsed  the  agreement 
at  a ceremony  in  Powell  River,  about  250  kilometres  northwest  of  Victoria. 

The  agreement  would  award  the  Sliammon,  located  on  B.C.'s  Sunshine  Coast, 
$24.4  million  and  5,000  hectares  of  Crown  land. 

In  February  2000,  the  Sliammon  rejected  an  offer  of  $16.75  million  and  5, 
369  hectares  of  land. 

The  new  agreement  also  gives  the  Sliammon  the  right  to  self-government. 
"The  Sliammon  First  Nation  will  move  away  from  the  Indian  Act  and  have 
its  own  government,"  band  negotiator  3oe  Gallagher  said  in  a phone 
interview  Saturday. 

"Provincial  and  federal  laws  will  apply  to  Sliammon  as  well  as  Sliammon 
laws  and  in  the  final  agreement  we  will  identify  whose  laws  will  be 
paramount  in  certain  areas." 

In  return,  the  agreement  calls  for  the  Sliammon  to  give  up  their  tax- 
exempt  status. 

"At  this  point  the  agreement  calls  for  the  (tax-exempt  status)  to  be 
gone  in  the  same  time  frame  as  the  Nisga'a  - eight  to  12  years  for 
transaction  taxes  and  12  years  for  all  other  taxes,"  said  Gallagher.  "It 
also  calls  for  Sliammon  to  have  taxation  authority." 

The  Nisga'a  aboriginals  of  northwest  B.C.  successfully  negotiated  a 
modern-day  land-claims  treaty  with  the  federal  and  provincial  governments 
in  August  1998  after  more  than  a century  of  intermittent  talks. 

The  Nisga'a  gave  up  their  tax-exempt  status  in  return  for  ownership  of 
about  2,000  square  kilometres  of  land  the  rights  to  administer  a 
municipal-style  government. 

The  next  step  in  the  treaty  process  calls  for  Sliammon  negotiators  to 


take  the  agreement-in-principle  to  their  community. 

"It  goes  to  the  community  for  consultation , discussion  and  a vote/'  said 
Gallagher.  "That  vote  will  determine  whether  or  not  it's  ratified." 

It  could  up  to  eight  weeks  before  the  Sliammon  people  vote  on  the 
agreement . 

If  it  is  ratified,  negotiations  will  begin  toward  a final  treaty,  which 
is  expected  to  be  reached  within  two  to  three  years. 

"The  agreement  sets  the  framework  for  a final  treaty,"  said  B.C. 
Aboriginal  Affairs  Minister  David  Zirnhelt.  "The  public  wants  treaty 
issues  settled,  and  an  end  to  uncertainty  over  land  and  resources." 
Copyright  c.  2001  Southam  Digital  and  Pacific  Newspaper  Group  Inc. 
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'Squaw'  remains  in  Idaho 

Panhandle  lawmakers  help  kill  review  of  derogatory  names 
Betsy  Z.  Russell  - Staff  writer 

BOISE  _ A House  committee  killed  a plan  Monday  to  remove  the  derogatory 
word  "squaw"  from  Idaho  place  names,  with  two  North  Idaho  lawmakers 
providing  the  deciding  votes. 

Reps.  Dick  Harwood,  R-St.  Maries,  and  Dohn  Campbell,  R-Sandpoint,  both 
voted  against  the  bill,  which  died  in  a 10-9  vote.  It  had  passed  the 
Senate,  33-1. 

"I  don't  think  the  word  is  derogatory,"  said  Harwood,  whose  district 
includes  parts  of  both  the  Coeur  d'Alene  and  Nez  Perce  Indian  reservations 
"It's  the  way  it's  being  said  that  would  make  'em  take  it  that  way." 

Campbell,  whose  district  includes  the  Kootenai  Tribe's  reservation,  said 
"I  thought  the  bill  was  unnecessary.  ...  I think  it's  a costly  waste  of 
time. " 

No  one  testified  against  SCR105,  which  had  been  proposed  jointly  by  all 
of  Idaho's  recognized  Indian  tribes  and  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  the 
state  Indian  Affairs  Council,  which  includes  both  lawmakers  and  tribal 
representatives.  Instead,  several  members  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe 
testified  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

"A  term  that  we've  heard  all  our  lives  is  very,  very  offensive  to  us," 
Coeur  d'Alene  Tribal  Chairman  Ernie  Stensgar  told  the  committee.  "We've 
lived  with  that  term  silently.  We  feel  it's  time  to  erase  that  from  the 
state  of  Idaho." 

Norma  lean  Louie,  a Coeur  d'Alene  Tribal  Council  member,  said  she  was 
called  "squaw"  as  an  insult  while  attending  public  schools  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s.  "It  was  demeaning,  derogatory  and  hurtful,"  she  told  the 
committee.  "Growing  up  during  those  times,  I had  developed  an  inferiority 
complex  because  I felt  I was  not  equal  to  the  other  children.  It  was 
hurtful  and  offensive." 

An  estimated  93  places  in  Idaho  now  carry  names  that  include  the  word 
"squaw,"  which  has  been  variously  translated  as  Indian  woman,  whore,  and 
an  obscene  term  referring  to  female  genitalia.  Regardless  of  how  it's 
translated,  Indian  people  say  it's  a deeply  insulting  and  offensive  term. 

Coeur  d'Alene  Tribal  Council  member  Francis  SiDohn  said,  "This  word 
'squaw'  has  no  place  in  the  beautiful  places  such  as  the  bays  and  creeks 
and  mountains  to  which  it  is  applied.  ...  It  is  not  a beautiful  word.  It 
is  a derogatory  word  to  my  people." 

But  several  committee  members  spoke  out  against  the  proposal,  which 
would  have  set  up  a committee  to  investigate  changing  the  93  place  names 
and  propose  alternatives.  "Dust  because  people  take  it  as  offensive 
doesn't  make  it  offensive,"  said  Rep.  Twila  Hornbeck,  R-Grangeville.  "I 
really  find  it  offensive  for  people  to  come  and  tell  me  what  my  language 


means  when  I have  talked  this  language  for  60  years." 

Harwood  agreed.  "Sometimes  we're  changing  words  unnecessarily,  when  we 
really  need  to  be  working  on  the  heart  and  why  we  say  what  we  say,"  he 
told  the  committee.  Rep.  Monty  Pearce,  R-New  Plymouth,  said,  "It  is 
difficult  to  change.  ...  I think  if  we  start  this  process  we'd  need  to  be 
sensitive  to  all  peoples.  We'd  need  to  change  Mormon  crickets,  we'd  need 
to  change  the  Grand  Tetons." 

Rep.  Mary  Lou  Shepherd,  D-Prichard,  said  she's  had  "many,  many  calls" 
about  the  issue  from  her  district.  "All  were  in  support  of  this,"  she  said. 
"I  vote  the  way  my  district  asks  me  to,  and  I will  be  supporting  this," 
she  said.  Rep.  George  Eskridge,  R-Dover,  also  voted  for  the  bill.  After 
the  vote,  Stensgar  said,  "I  think  the  tribes  have  to  educate  Idaho.  I 
think  we  have  a lot  of  work  to  do."  He  added,  "It  was  very  disappointing, 
certainly.  ...  I thought  it  would  go  through,  I really  did." 

Coeur  d'Alene  Tribal  elder  Felix  Aripa,  who  sat  in  on  the  committee 
meeting  along  with  101-year-old  tribal  elder  Annie  Samuels,  said,  "It's 
still  hurting  us  older  people.  We  don't  even  like  to  say  that  word." 

Idaho  state  historian  Larry  Hones  said  there's  nothing  to  stop  tribes  or 
other  interested  parties  from  proposing  the  place-name  changes  even 
without  legislation.  The  state  Historical  Society,  sitting  as  the  Idaho 
Geographic  Names  Board,  meets  twice  a year  to  consider  such  proposals.  A 
federal  interagency  board  has  the  final  sayj  that  federal  board  is  due  to 
come  to  Boise  next  September  for  a meeting. 

While  the  legislation  called  for  a review  of  all  93  place  names  within 
the  next  year,  the  normal  process  requires  an  individual  application  for 
each  proposed  change.  Hones  said.  He  said  the  key  is  proposing  an 
alternative  name  that  is  both  historically  appropriate  to  the  site,  and 
doesn't  duplicate  another  place  name.  The  society  also  gathers  public 
input  on  possible  name  changes. 
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Reserves  called  suicide  'breeding  grounds' 

Native  delegates  say  community  has  to  set  example  on  drugs,  alcohol 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - Canada's  reserves  are  "breeding  grounds  for  suicide,"  a 
delegate  said  Monday  at  a national  health  conference  of  the  Assembly  of 
First  Nations. 

But  unlike  some  critics  who  berate  the  federal  government  for 
appallingly  high  suicide  rates  in  aboriginal  communities,  most  delegates 
at  the  workshop  on  aboriginal  youth  suicide  focused  much  closer  to  home. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  as  leadership  in  a community,  we  have  to  be  the 
ones  to  lead  healthy  lifestyles,"  said  Velma  Knight  of  the  Soto  First 
Nation,  near  North  Battleford,  Sask. 

"I'll  never  quit  saying  it  - it  has  to  start  from  leadership,"  she  said. 
"People  in  the  community  need  to  show  these  youth  a healthy  lifestyle  free 
of  alcohol  and  drugs  and  whatever." 

In  the  past,  non-native  leaders  have  been  excoriated  for  similar 
statements.  Last  Hune,  Brian  Tobin,  then  premier  of  Newfoundland,  was 
called  patronizing,  racist  and  a purveyor  of  stereotypes  when  he  said 
alcoholism  among  aboriginal  leaders  was  an  impediment  to  cleaning  up 
problems . 

But  Knight  was  applauded  by  her  peers  Monday. 

Hoy  Ward,  a policy  consultant  and  aboriginal  liaison  with  the  Health 
Association  of  British  Columbia,  had  given  a 30-minute  talk  on  aboriginal 
youth  suicide. 


"It's  not  true  that  all  native  groups  have  higher  than  average  suicide 
rates/'  Ward  said. 

There  is  a direct  correlation  between  communities  that  are  most  in  touch 
with  their  traditional  culture,  she  said,  and  lower  suicide  rates, 
including  some  in  which  suicide  is  "virtually  unknown." 

But  that's  not  what  attracted  about  200  delegates  to  the  workshop. 

Repeated  studies  have  characterized  Canada's  aboriginal  suicide  rate  as 
an  international  blight. 

A 1995  royal  commission  cited  native  suicide  rates  at  five  or  six  times 
the  national  average.  Suicides  account  for  almost  a third  of  all  deaths 
among  registered  native  youth  - five  to  eight  times  the  rate  for  other 
Canadian  youth.  An  international  charity  that  works  with  indigenous  people 
labelled  the  Innu  of  Labrador's  Davis  Inlet  the  "most  suicide-ridden 
people  in  the  world." 

For  delegates  at  Monday's  workshop,  the  focus  was  neither  international 
nor  even  national,  but  at  the  band  level. 

"There  has  to  be  a complete  change  in  how  politics  is  being  delivered  in 
our  communities,"  said  Peter  Stevens  from  the  Eskasoni  First  Nation  in 
Nova  Scotia,  who  described  reserve  conditions  as  "actually  the  breeding 
grounds  for  suicide." 

"All  of  you  who  are  here  who  live  on  reserves  know  about  band  politics 
and  how  harmful  and  how  hurtful  it  is  to  those  that  are  impacted." 

He  too  was  applauded. 

Another  delegate  said  local  leaders  should  act  for  their  communities, 
not  for  "their  own  interests." 

"I've  seen  far  too  much  of  that,"  he  said. 

One  youth  delegate  suggested  the  matter  begins  in  the  home. 

The  teenager  from  the  Sturgeon  Lake  Cree  Nation  in  Saskatchewan  said 
politics,  alcoholism  and  joblessness  are  side  issues. 

"You  can  educate  me,  send  me  here,  send  me  there,  but  I need  to  know 
that  you  care  about  me,"  she  said.  "That's  what  will  keep  me  out  of 
trouble. " 

Norman  Whitehawk,  a delegate  from  the  Cody  First  Nation  in  Saskatchewan, 
drew  laughter  and  applause  when  he  said  he'd  been  the  community 
maintenance  worker  six  months  earlier  but  had  been  elected  chief. 

Whitehawk  said  he  had  run  as  an  "independent"  to  end  bitter  infighting 
that  split  the  reserve  each  election  and  stalled  social  programs. 

"I  think  it's  a leadership  issue,"  the  39-year-old  said  firmly  in  an 
interview. 

"The  leaders  got  to  take  the  front  line  in  dealing  with  these  things, 
whether  it's  suicide  or  drugs  and  alcohol,  whatever  we  have  on  the 
reserve. " 
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Tribe  signs  water  compact  with  state 
By  The  Associated  Press 

FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY  (AP)  - The  Fort  Belknap  Community  Council  has 
unanimously  approved  its  water  rights  compact  with  the  state,  the  result 
of  a nearly  14-year  negotiation  and  planning  process. 

However,  final  approval  of  water  claims  by  tribes,  irrigators,  towns  and 
others  who  use  the  Milk  River  Basin  could  still  be  years  away. 

"I  know  everybody  may  not  totally  agree  with  what's  in  the  document,  but 
it's  workable,"  said  Doe  McConnell,  chairman  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Community 
Council.  "We  claim  that  we  have  all  of  the  water  rights  now,  but  we  don't 
have  the  dollars  to  do  anything  with  it." 

The  compact,  one  of  several  the  state  has  negotiated  with  Montana  Indian 
tribes,  now  must  wind  its  way  through  the  state  Legislature  and  Congress. 


Ultimately,  it  will  come  to  a vote  of  the  entire  Gros  Ventre  and 
Assiniboine  tribal  membership. 

"That's  sort  of  a leap  of  faith  for  all  us  to  say,  'OK,  we're  going  to  go 
through  this  whole  process  and  in  the  end  your  membership  gets  to  vote  on 
it, ' " said  Susan  Cottingham,  staff  director  for  the  Montana  Reserved  Water 
Rights  Compact  Commission,  which  was  instrumental  in  negotiating  the 
agreement . 

"I  think  in  the  end  it'll  be  fine,"  she  added.  "But  it's  possible  we 
could  get  through  this  whole  thing  and  it  could  get  voted  down." 

For  the  tribes,  the  agreement  quantifies  water  rights  - which  were  never 
exercised  - dating  back  to  a 1908  Supreme  Court  decision. 

Under  the  agreement,  federal  and  state  funds  would  help  the  reservation 
develop  its  water  resources  with  projects  such  as  irrigation  systems  to 
expand  agriculture  operations. 

For  non-tribal  irrigators  downstream,  the  compact  guarantees  "mitigation 
measures,"  such  as  new  reservoirs,  to  ensure  enough  water  still  exists  once 
the  tribes  start  their  own  water  projects. 

"We  feel  there's  a lot  more  to  be  gained  by  compacting,"  said  Chinook 
farmer  Kay  Blatter,  chairman  of  the  Milk  River  Doint  Board  of  Control, 
which  coordinates  irrigation  districts.  "Through  compacting,  funds  will  be 
made  available  to  help  (the  tribes)  do  some  projects  and  help  us  as 
irrigation  districts  do  some  projects." 

The  compact  defines  water  rights  on  the  Milk  River,  Peoples  Creek,  Beaver 
Creek  in  the  southeast  region  of  the  reservation  and  tributaries  of  the 
Missouri  River  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  reservation. 

Some  tribal  members  have  criticized  the  tribal  council  for  not  giving  the 
public  enough  opportunity  to  review  the  agreement. 

But  McConnell  noted  the  compact  still  must  be  voted  on  by  the  entire  Gros 
Ventre  and  Assiniboine  tribal  membership. 

"We've  just  taken  one  step  and  it's  a long  process,  and  hopefully  it'll 
go  through  the  system  and  come  back  in  a form  the  community  will  accept," 
he  said. 
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FIEALTH  CARE:  Despite  assistance,  Nevada  tribes  struggle 

Federal  bill  set  for  reauthorization,  but  officials  say  it's  not  enough 

By  CHRISTINE  DORSEY 

Las  Vegas  Review-Dournal 

February  25,  2001 

WASHINGTON  --  Despite  efforts  in  Congress  to  renew  a bill  that  pays 
health  expenses  for  American  Indians,  Nevada  tribes  are  struggling  to 
provide  basic  health  care  needs  for  their  members,  according  to  state  and 
health  officials. 

In  Danuary,  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  R-Colo.,  reintroduced  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  a 10-year  law  set  to  expire  in 
September.  Reps.  George  Miller,  D-Calif.,  and  Frank  Pallone,  D-N.D.,  plan 
to  introduce  a similar  bill  in  March. 

The  law  governs  how  the  federal  Indian  Health  Service  doles  out  money  to 
tribal  clinics,  doctors  and  other  health  care  providers  who  serve  1.5 
million  American  Indians  and  Native  Alaskans  in  550  tribes. 

In  Nevada,  where  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials  estimate  the 
American  Indian  population  will  increase  by  8,000  to  28,000  in  the  2000 
census,  the  law  has  not  provided  enough  money  to  sustain  a strong  health 
program,  officials  said. 

"The  bill  hasn't  helped  Nevada,"  said  Sherrada  Dames,  executive  director 


of  the  Nevada  Indian  Commission,  a state  office  charged  with  addressing 
issues  facing  tribes. 

In  1980,  Nevada  had  two  tribal  hospitals,  in  addition  to  several  clinics 
lames  said.  But  that  year,  the  health  service  closed  a hospital  in  Schurz. 
Four  years  ago,  another  hospital  in  Owyhee  stopped  offering  inpatient 
services.  The  reason  in  both  cases  was  lack  of  funding. 

Currently,  Indians  either  go  to  non-Indian  hospitals  that  may  or  may  not 
accept  their  federal  health  insurance,  or  they  travel  to  Phoenix,  where 
the  nearest  Indian  hospital  is  located. 

"Tribes  in  Nevada  want  a hospital  in  Nevada,"  lames  said. 

The  state  is  home  to  13  tribal  health  clinics  scattered  in  mostly  rural 
settings.  Some  are  funded  solely  by  the  health  service,  while  others  get 
grant  money  and  supplement  that  with  tribal  funding.  In  1997-98,  Nevada 
clinics  served  about  17,000  American  Indian  patients. 

In  2000,  the  clinics  received  about  $30  million  from  the  service  to  help 
fund  health  programs,  about  60  percent  of  their  overall  unmet  health  care 
needs . 

But  lames  said  health  care  costs  in  Nevada  are  higher  than  nearby  states 
and  Nevada  tribal  clinics  get  no  additional  assistance  from  the  state. 

The  Campbell  bill  would  authorize  funding  through  2013,  but 
appropriators  still  must  set  spending  levels  each  year. 

"There  are  a lot  of  good  things  in  the  act,  but  will  they  be  funded?" 
said  Loren  Ellery,  director  of  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Health  Clinic.  "And 
at  what  rate?" 

Ellery  said  clinics  like  the  Reno-Sparks  facility  struggle  to  give  their 
patients  the  kind  of  basic  service  non-Indian  facilities  offer  --  on-site 
X-rays  or  blood  tests. 

"We  don't  have  any  lab  equipment  in  our  facilities,"  Ellery  said.  That 
means  patients  have  to  be  referred  to  other  facilities,  making  it  more 
complicated  to  get  appropriate  care. 

"It's  really  an  oddball  system,"  he  said,  adding  that  the  ratio  of 
doctors  to  patients  in  Indian  country  is  much  lower  than  in  other  areas. 

Under  the  new  legislation,  that  may  change.  One  amendment  would  allow 
federal  licensing  waivers  to  doctors  who  work  among  Indians,  expanding  the 
pool  of  physicians  available  to  tribes.  Currently,  only  doctors  who  work 
on  military  bases  or  veterans  hospitals  qualify  for  the  waiver,  Ellery 
said . 

But  cost  is  the  biggest  obstacle  for  tribal  clinics,  Ellery  said.  Under 
Indian  health  care  law,  the  federal  government  pays  for  all  medical  care 
and  prescription  drugs,  an  increasingly  expensive  mandate. 

"We  have  a budget  we  have  to  meet,"  he  said,  and  that  budget  gets 
squeezed  more  and  more. 

The  health  service  budget  for  2001  was  $2.6  billion,  about  $214  million 
more  than  it  was  in  2000.  That  budget  pays  for  9,450  employees,  plus 
thousands  of  contract  workers.  That  money  goes  to  several  area  offices, 
and  finally  trickles  down  to  tribal  offices. 

Dr.  Michael  Trujillo,  the  new  health  service  director,  addressed  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  in  Washington  this  week,  and  said  he 
is  optimistic  President  Bush  will  continue  to  make  funding  a priority. 

Bush  is  set  to  release  his  2002  budget  next  week. 
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Modern  medicine  can  learn  from  Navajo,  surgeon  says 
Balance  of  mind,  body  and  spirit  are  central  to  wellness 
By  Elaine  larvik 
Deseret  News  staff  writer 

Her  people  have  never  called  it  "psychoneuroimmunology"  or 


"systems  thinking"  or  even  "support  group  therapy."  But  intuitively, 
Lori  Arviso  Alvord  says,  Navajos  have  long  known  what  Western  medicine 
is  only  recently  figuring  out:  that  our  mind  and  spirit  affect  our 
bodies . 

Dr.  Lori  Arviso  Alvord,  aka  "first  Navajo  woman  surgeon,"  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  surgery  at  Dartmouth  and  associate  dean  of 
student,  minority  affairs. 

Paul  Barker,  Deseret  News 

Western  medicine,  she  says,  can  learn  a lot  from  what  she  calls 
"ceremony  medicine,"  and  the  philosophies  underlying  it. 

Alvord,  known  as  "the  first  Navajo  woman  surgeon,"  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  surgery  at  Dartmouth  Medical  School  and 
associate  dean  of  student  and  minority  affairs.  "Our  native  people's 
ceremonies  have  validity  in  terms  of  healing  that  no  one  has 
investigated,"  she  told  a room  full  of  doctors  and  nurses  at  surgery 
ground  rounds  at  the  University  of  Utah  Medical  School  Wednesday. 

While  she's  not  necessarily  prescribing  Night  Chant  ceremonies 
for  patients  about  to  go  under  the  knife,  she  does  think  that  many 
elements  of  healing  ceremonies,  and  the  Navajo  concept  of  Walking  in 
Beauty  that  they  embrace,  should  be  a part  of  the  modern  hospital. 

The  perfect  hospital,  she  said,  would  be  an  environment  of 
calmness  and  serenity.  Patient  comfort  would  be  emphasized.  Efforts 
would  be  made  to  decrease  patient  anxiety,  since  stress  negatively 
affects  the  immune  system.  A perfect  hospital  would  encourage  family 
and  other  support  systems,  she  says. 

And  it  wouldn't  smell  like  a hospital,  either,  she  said.  It 
would  smell  like  chilies,  maybe.  It  would  be  filled  with  light, 
provide  "generous  and  comfortable  seating"  for  relatives,  and  would 
include  porches  and  gardens  and  even  ceremonial  space,  because  beauty 
relaxes  the  body  and  therefore  strengthens  the  immune  system.  The 
patient  would  feel  that  everyone  he  encountered  is  committed  to  his 
comfort  and  healing. 

"Spas  do  a better  job  of  this  than  we  do,"  Alvord  told  the 
doctors  and  nurses. 

Finally  ("the  controversial  part,"  Alvord  said  with  a smile), 
medical  interns  and  residents  would  not  be  trained  under  "the  model  of 
masochism"  most  American  hospitals  favor.  Sleep  deprivation  doesn't 
help  anyone  have  a balanced  life,  she  explained. 

"Mistakes  occur  when  the  staff  is  stressed  by  fatigue,  anger, 
anxiety  and  low  morale,"  said  Alvord,  who  has  detailed  her  feelings 
about  Navajo  and  Western  medicine  in  her  book  "The  Scalpel  and  the 
Silver  Bear." 

A balanced  life  --  a balance  of  body,  mind  and  spirit  --  is 
central  to  wellness,  according  to  Navajo  belief.  Western  medicine  has 
only  lately  begun  to  believe  this,  and  to  employ  Navajo  ceremonial 
techniques  such  as  meditation,  guided  imagery  and  "group  support." 

Alvord  grew  up  in  Crown  Point,  N.M.,  the  daughter  of  a Navajo 
father  and  a white  mother.  She  attended  Dartmouth  and  Stanford  Medical 
School.  It  was  while  she  was  in  her  surgical  residency  at  Stanford, 
and  later  while  she  practiced  in  Gallup,  that  she  began  to  appreciate 
the  traditional  medicine  she  had  left  behind. 

Modern  medicine,  although  of  course  helpful  in  so  many  ways,  is 
often  a lonely  ordeal  for  patients.  During  a Navajo  healing  ceremony, 
on  the  other  hand,  a whole  community  will  gather  to  help  a person 
heal.  "Ceremonies  are  entirely  about  social  support,"  Alvord  said. 
"Disease  is  a frightening  thing.  The  last  thing  we  need  is  to  be 
alone . " 
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Tribe  hopes  for  recognition 
Tribune  Star 
By  Jason  Hathaway 
Sunday,  Feb.  25 

Regaining  national  recognition  as  a tribe  for  the  Miami  Indians  was  the 
main  topic  of  discussion  Saturday  night  at  the  Native  American  Museum  at 
Dobbs  Park  as  Miami  Chief  Paul  Strack  detailed  the  tribe's  quest. 

Strack,  a Monroeville  resident,  is  the  elected  chief  of  the  Miami 
Indians  of  Indiana,  a tribe  that  once  was  widespread  throughout  the  state 
and  still  claims  between  5,000  and  6,000  descendants  in  Indiana. 

The  purpose  of  his  visit  to  Terre  Haute  was  to  inform  area  residents 
about  the  importance  of  regaining  national  tribal  recognition.  With  this 
recognition,  the  Miami  Tribe  would  be  considered  its  own  nation,  able  to 
govern  itself  without  interference. 

The  combination  of  past  injustices  brought  upon  Native  Americans  by  the 
federal  government  and  the  present  reluctance  of  the  government  to 
recognize  the  Miamis  as  a tribe  is  upsetting,  Strack  said. 

"The  war  continues,"  he  said.  "It's  a matter  of  one  culture  taking  as 
much  from  another  culture  as  the  current  political  climate  will  allow  ? I 
can't  describe  to  you  the  frustration  of  being  involved  in  a group  of 
people  who  have  been  moved,  removed,  taught  other  languages  and  religions 
and  then  have  someone  come  back  and  judge  them  on  community." 

Strack  provided  a historical  background  on  the  Miami,  who  originated  in 
Indiana,  and  told  of  unfair  treatment  of  the  tribe  by  the  federal 
government  in  the  1800s.  Much  of  the  tribe  was  relocated  by  government 
order  to  Oklahoma,  following  the  Indian  Removal  Act  of  1830.  As  time  went 
on,  government  policies  were  used  to  take  more  and  more  land  from  Indian 
tribes  as  the  country  expanded  west  under  the  banner  of  Manifest  Destiny. 

Back  in  Indiana,  remaining  Miamis  were  in  conflict  with  the  state 
government,  which  was  taxing  their  land,  supposedly  untaxable  with  the 
Miami's  tribal  recognition. 

The  Miamis  sued  the  state  in  the  1890s  to  receive  the  tax  money  they  had 
lost  over  the  years,  but  they  were  rebuffed. 

In  1897,  U.S.  Assistant  Attorney  General  Willis  Vandevanter  used  early 
documents  to  prove  that  the  Miamis  had  not  been  protected  from  taxation  by 
the  federal  government  since  1881.  He  then  gave  the  opinion  that  the 
Miamis  were  no  longer  nationally  recognized  as  a tribe,  Strack  said. 

One  hundred  and  four  years  later,  this  federal  ruling  still  stings  the 
Miami  Indians,  Strack  said. 

"We're  still  suffering  the  effects  of  that,"  he  said.  "The  government 
still  considers  us  to  be  terminated,  and  we're  still  thinking  about  that." 

Such  tribes  as  the  Miami  still  are  on  the  quest  for  a fair  shake  with 
the  federal  government  in  the  21st  century.  In  the  past  year,  a growing 
number  of  tribes  received  their  national  recognition  from  former  President 
Clinton's  administration.  Strack  is  hoping  for  a federal  government  that 
is  more  cooperative  and  sympathetic  with  the  needs  of  Native  American 
tribes  that  still  are  very  much  alive  and  well  across  the  country. 

"One  thing  that  seems  to  remain  consistent  about  it  is  that  the  federal 
government  claims  to  maintain  its  obligation  to  protect  the  cultural 
development  of  tribes,"  he  said.  "We  hope  that  remains  true  and  that  the 
federal  government  and  its  citizens  honor  their  treaties." 

In  a question-and-answer  session  with  his  audience,  Strack  also 
addressed  the  issue  of  gaming  within  the  Miami  Tribe,  stating  that  the 
Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  have  no  part  of  it.  Recent  lawsuits  for  Miami 
land  recovery  in  Illinois  to  gain  land  for  casino  construction  have  been  a 
project  of  the  Miami  Indians  of  Oklahoma  only,  Strack  said. 

The  negative  publicity  tacked  on  to  the  tribal-owned  casinos  also  has 
been  an  obstacle  in  gaining  national  recognition,  Strack  said. 

"The  only  reason  we  don't  have  recognition  is  because  of  gaming,"  he 
said . 

The  audience  asked  and  had  answered  several  questions  about  the 
background  and  present  situation  of  the  Miamis.  Audience  member  Phyllis 
Taylor,  a Terre  Haute  woman  with  a lifelong  interest  in  Native  American 


culture,  said  she  found  the  speech  informative. 

"I  think  it's  very  nice  to  have  the  program,  and  I hope  they  have  more 
like  it,"  she  said. 

Native  American  Museum  curator  John  Koch  also  was  pleased  with  the 
program  and  its  message.  He  would  like  to  have  Strack  return  for  another 
program  in  the  future,  possibly  to  give  a program  to  local  students. 

"He's  more  than  welcome  to  come  back  anytime  he'd  like  to,"  he  said.  "I 
think  the  public  would  enjoy  it,  and  we're  really  happy  with  the  turnout 
we  had  tonight. 

"I  think  [Strack]  did  a magnificent  job." 
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Army  Ordered  to  Alter  Snake  River  Dams 
By  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
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PORTLAND,  Ore.,  Feb.  17  - A federal  court  has  ruled  that  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  operation  of  four  Snake  River  dams 
violates  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

The  decision,  made  on  Friday,  could  cost  the  agency  millions  of  dollars 
to  modify  the  dams  and  protect  endangered  salmon  in  eastern  Washington 
State . 

The  United  States  District  Court  in  Portland  ordered  the  corps  to  find 
ways  to  lower  water  temperatures  behind  the  dams  to  protect  the  river's 
water  quality  as  well  as  its  threatened  and  endangered  salmon  and 
steelhead  trout.  The  court  gave  a deadline  of  60  days. 

The  ruling  supports  environmental  groups  who  say  the  dams  raise  water 
temperatures  and  add  levels  of  nitrogen  that  violate  water-quality 
standards.  The  Nez  Perce  tribe  and  the  State  of  Oregon  joined  the  lawsuit 
brought  by  the  environmental  groups. 

Dutch  Meier,  a corps  spokesman  in  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  said  the  corps 
would  study  the  problem  and  decide  what  action  to  take. 

It  was  not  clear  how  the  ruling  would  affect  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service's  plan  for  saving  Columbia  Basin  salmon. 

Martha 
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* THANKS! 


* From  the  Field 

Greetings,  friends. 

It  appears  the  'powers  that  be'  decided  to  leave  the  bison 
alone  this  week.  Most  of  the  animals  that  were  hazed  with  the 
helicopter  on  February  14th  have  returned  to  the  habitat  that  they 
were  in. 

My  thoughts  on  patrol  the  other  day: 

The  day  began  with  a stunning,  rosy  red  sunrise;  ice  crystals 


glistening  in  the  cold,  still  morning  air.  The  power  of  the  bison 
transcends  time  and  space  as  they  graze;  huge,  frost  covered  humps 
swaying  back  and  forth  in  the  snow.  Onlookers  felt  that  they  were 
part  of  the  tremendous  beauty  that  enveloped  them.  They  too,  shared 
the  strength  that  rippled  through  the  necks  and  shoulders  of  these 
magnificent  creatures. 

The  patience  of  the  bison  was  a message  that  could  not  be 
ignored.  Here  they  were  again,  foraging  for  last  summer's  grass.  Out 
in  the  harsh  winter  24-7;  surviving,  thriving  like  no  other  can.  They 
know  not  the  boundaries  of  civilization,  fences  are  but  a nuisance. 
Their  boldness  is  part  of  what  scares  people.  The  other  wildlife 
hide  in  the  trees,  but  the  bison  graze  and  chew  their  cud  out  in  the 
open.  Afraid  of  nothing  living,  bison  represent  something  we  wish  we 
were. 

The  last  of  the  wild  bison  continue  to  do  the  hard  work.  They 
survive  and  reproduce  in  one  of  the  harshest  environments  on  the 
continent.  They  keep  up  attempts  to  regain  their  lands.  Slowly, 
they  continue  into  the  storm,  head  down,  grazing  as  they  go.  We  work 
to  welcome  them  home. 

For  the  wild  ones, 

Pete  Leusch 

We  know  how  to  stretch  a dollar!  In  the  BFC  kitchen  - Seeds  of  Peace 
averages  33  cents  per  meal/volunteer  and  we  are  talking  about  high 
quality,  calorie  laden  food  that  keeps  a person  going  in  below 
freezing  temps  going. . . Volunteers  are  constantly  brainstorming  on 
ways  to  conserve  fuel  and  resources.  We  couldn't  do  it  without  you  - 
remember,  $36  keeps  a volunteer  in  the  field  for  a week.  Feel  free 
to  "adopt"  a volunteer  or  two  ~grin~  and  as  always  - THANKS! 

Donations  are  tax  deductible  and  can  be  sent  to"  BFC;  POB  957;  West 
Yellowstone,  Montana  59758 
for  the  buffalo! 


Buffalo  Field  Campaign  Week  of  Action-March  19th  to  the  25th 

Buffalo  Field  Campaign  will  host  a week  of  action  dedicated 
to  protecting  the  last  wild  buffalo  herd  in  the  United  States.  The 
week  will  include  workshops  on  non-violence,  blockades,  climbing, 
guerilla  media,  winter  survival,  first  aid,  buffalo  and  the 
Yellowstone  ecosystem,  legal  basics,  and  puppet/banner  making. 

We  are  calling  on  everyone  who  can  attend  to  join  us  during  this 
week.  On  Friday,  March  23  we  will  hold  a spokes  council  with  a 
non-violent  direct  action  to  follow  on  Saturday.  The  week  will  end 
with  a spiritual  ceremony  on  Sunday,  March  25.  Please  notify  us  if 
you  can  attend  this  special  week  for  the  buffalo.  Be  prepared  to  camp 
and  spend  long  hours  in  winter  conditions. 

Seeds  of  Peace  will  be  providing  community  meals  but  asks  that  you 
bring  bulk  food  supplies  for  the  kitchen, 
contact  buffalo@wildrockies.org  for  more  info 


* Video  showings 

Check  out  the  Buffalo  compilation  video  in  your  community 

Bookmark  our  website  and  we  will  post  locations/times  as  folks  send  them 

http://www.wildrockies.org 

If  you  are  scheduling  a viewing  - please  let  cmcr@wildrockies.org 
know  when  and  where.  Contact  us  also  if  you  are  inspired  to  host  a 
video  - we  have  a support  kit  to  help!  Actions  for  the  buffalo  can 
radiate  throughout  the  land! 

A hearty  Thanks!  to  everyone  setting  up  a viewing  - 

Together  we  can  raise  our  voices  and  be  heard  for  the  buffalo!! 

1.  Kent,  OH  (Kent  State)  * 

2.  Zanesville,  OH  * 

3.  Bar  Harbor,  ME  (College  of  the  Atlantic)  * 

4.  Seattle,  WA 

5.  Woodstock,  VT 

6.  San  Luis  Obispo,  CA 


7.  York,  SC 

8.  Trinity,  TX 

9.  Everett,  WA 

10.  Chicago,  IL 

11.  Berkeley,  CA 

12.  Round  Rock,  TX  (Austin  Area) 

13.  Reno,  NV  (University  of  Nevada) 

14.  Keezeltown,  VA 

15.  Missoula,  MT 

16.  Atlanta,  GA 

17.  Detroit,  MI 

18.  Floral  Park,  NY 

19.  Sayre,  PA 

20.  Paonia,  CO 

21.  Long  Beach,  CA 

22.  Cocoa  Beach,  FL 

23.  Washington,  DC 

24.  Orange  County,  CA  (UC  Irvine) 

25.  Copperas  Cove,  TX 

26.  Westland,  MI 

27.  Gibsonia,  PA 

28.  (Metis  gathering,  S.  Ontario) 

29.  Wyncote,  PA 

30.  Marin  County,  CA 

31.  Woburn,  MA 

32.  North  Conway,  NH 

33.  Lexington,  VA 


Thanks  to  everyone  who  has  been  working  so  hard  in  Camp! 

Thanks  also  to  Karen,  Ann  and  Winona  for  your  recent  visits. 

Carole  M.  - 

our  thoughts  are  with  you  in  your  time  of  grief!  (come  visit!:-)  ) 
Thanks  again  to  the  Shoshonee-Bannock/  Mike  S.  for  your  generous  food 
donations ! 

We  couldn't  do  it  without  all  of  you!!!! 


From  our  library  - something  to  ponder.... 

Why  does  America  continue  to  kill  buffalo? 

This  is  what  Glendon  Swarthout  says  in  his  novel,  'Bless  the  Beasts 
and  Children ' : 

"There  is  more  here  than  mere  destruction.  The  American 
soul  itself  is  involved,  its  anthropology. 

We  are  born  with  buffalo  blood  upon  our  hands.  In  the 
prehistory  of  us  all,  the  atavistic  beasts  appear.  They  graze  the 
plains  of  our  subconscious,  they  trample  through  our  sleep,  and  in 
our  dreams  we  cry  out  our  damnation.  We  know  what  we  have  done,  we 
violent  people.  We  know  that  no  species  was  created  to  exterminate 
another,  and  the  sight  of  their  remnant  stirs  in  us  the  most  profound 
lust,  the  most  undying  hatred,  the  most  inexpiable  guilt.  A living 
buffalo  mocks  us.  It  has  no  place  or  purpose.  It  is  a misbegotten 
child,  a monster  with  which  we  cannot  live  and  which  we  cannot  live 
without.  Therefore  we  slay,  and  slay  again,  for  while  a single  wild 
buffalo  remains,  the  sin  of  our  fathers,  and  hence  our  own,  is 
imperfect.  But  the  slaughter  of  the  buffalo  is  part  of  something 
larger.  It  is  as  though  the  land  of  Canaan  into  which  we  were  led 
was  too  divine,  and  until  we  have  done  it  every  violence,  until  we 
have  despoiled  and  murdered  and  dirtied  every  blessing,  until  we  have 
erased  every  reminder  of  our  original  rape,  until  we  have  washed  our 
hands  of  the  blood  of  every  lamb  in  the  blood  of  every  other,  we 
shall  be  unappeased.  It  is  though  we  are  too  proud  to  be  beholden  to 
Him.  We  cannot  bear  the  goodness  of  God." 


"Stop-the-slaughter"  buffalo  updates  are  mailed  about  3-4 
times/month.  If  this  is  forwarded  to  you  and  you  would  like  to 
receive  it  regularly  - go  to 


http://www.wildrockies.org/Buffalo/politk99/ stssign.html 
Contributions  to  BFC  are  tax-deductible  to  the  extent  allowed  by  law 
and  support  our  aggressive,  front  line  volunteer  campaign.  We  put 
the  wild  buffalo  first!  BFC  is  the  only  group  working  365  days  a 
year  in  Yellowstone  with  the  buffalo. 

Info  regarding  the  buffalo  and  how  you  can  help  at 
http://www.wildrockies.org/Buffalo 
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Ottawa  dragging  its  feet  affirming  aboriginal  rights,  chiefs  say 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  The  federal  government  could  honour  its  vow  to  help  poor 
First  Nations  by  recognizing  key  court  rulings  supporting  their  rights, 
aboriginal  leaders  say. 

"Canada  continues  to  fly  in  the  face  of  those  decisions,"  said  Arthur 
Manuel,  chief  of  the  Neskonlith  Indian  Band  and  chairman  of  the  Shuswap 
Nation  Tribal  Council  in  British  Columbia. 

Fie  was  among  seven  chiefs  and  other  aboriginal  representatives  from 
across  Canada  who  met  Tuesday  on  Parliament  Hill  to  denounce  Ottawa's  lack 
of  action  on  treaty  rights. 

Manuel  cited  the  government's  sluggish  legal  and  policy  responses  to 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  rulings  in  the  1997  Delgamuukw  case  and  the  1999 
Marshall  decision. 

The  high  court  clarified  in  Delgamuukw  that  aboriginal  title  to 
traditional  lands  and  resources  can't  be  wiped  out  by  the  Crown,  said 
Manuel.  Yet  Ottawa's  land  claims  policy  fails  to  legally  recognize 
aboriginal  title,  he  said,  and  entices  bands  to  give  up  their  rights  in 
exchange  for  settlements. 

The  Marshall  decision  affirmed  the  right  of  Mi'kmaq  and  Maliseet 
aboriginals  in  Atlantic  Canada  to  earn  a "moderate"  living  from  fishing, 
hunting  and  gathering.  It  said  the  federal  government  could  impose 
reasonable  limits  for  conservation,  but  that  First  Nations  should  be 
consulted . 

Aboriginal  leaders  say  the  government  has  tried  to  keep  total  control 
and  consultation  efforts  have  been  a bad  joke. 

Ottawa  is  guilty  of  double  standards,  said  lean  LaRose,  spokesman  for 
the  Assembly  of  First  Nations. 

"When  (court  decisions)  run  in  their  favour,  they're  very,  very  fast  to 
implement  them.  When  they  don't,  they  don't  budge." 

Indian  Affairs  spokesman  Steven  Outhouse  disagreed. 

The  government  has  taken  to  heart  "the  spirit  of  Delgamuukw"  --  that 
"it's  best  for  everyone  to  sit  down  and  talk  their  differences  out  and 
come  to  negotiated  settlements,"  he  said. 

Ottawa  is  committed  to  achieving  land-claim  deals  out  of  court  whenever 
possible,  he  added. 

"What  these  treaties  seek  to  establish  is  certainty  over  lands,  and 
those  are  not  unilateral  declarations.  They're  signed  agreements  by  both 
sides  that  it's  a full  and  final  settlement." 

Asked  why  "certainty"  requires  aboriginals  to  give  up  their  rights  in 
exchange  for  land  deals.  Outhouse  deferred  to  legal  experts  who  weren't 
immediately  available. 

As  for  Marshall,  "consultation  will  be  key"  as  the  government  seeks 
long-term  resource-sharing  agreements  with  Atlantic  chiefs  who've  said 
they'll  stick  together  this  time.  Outhouse  said. 

Short-term  agreements  rejected  by  two  bands  last  year  led  to  violent 
confrontations  between  Fisheries  officers  and  native  fishermen  trapping 
lobster  out  of  season. 


Copyright  c.  2001,  Canoe  Limited  Partnership.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Labrador  Innu  accuse  church  and  schools  of  abuse 
Mon  Feb  26  20:23:31  2001 

ST.  JOHN'S  - Shocking  new  details  have  been  released  about  allegations  of 
widespread  sexual  and  physical  abuse  in  Labrador's  Innu  community. 

The  accusations  are  spelled  out  in  Supreme  Court  documents  obtained  by 
CBC  Radio.  They  show  the  people  of  Davis  Inlet  and  Sheshatshiu  have  filed 
nearly  50  cases  against  church  and  public  officials  for  incidents  dating 
back  as  early  as  the  1960s. 

The  allegations  include  charges  of  confinement  and  degrading  physical 
abuse  through  forced  masturbation  and  buggery.  The  incidents  are  said  to 
have  happened  in  school  washrooms,  on  hunting  and  fishing  trips  and  in 
churches . 

The  chief  of  Davis  Inlet,  Simeon  Tshakapesh,  alleges  that  an  entire 
generation  of  young  people  was  abused  at  the  hands  of  church  and  state.  He 
says  many  turned  to  alcohol  and  drugs  to  hide  from  the  shame,  and  their 
children  followed  them. 

Tshakapesh  is  one  of  the  plaintiffs.  He  claims  he  was  14  or  15  years  old 
when  he  was  sexually  abused  by  a clergy  member  in  the  1980s. 

Twenty-six  cases  have  been  filed  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
defendants  include  individual  Oblate  missionaries,  the  local  Diocese,  and 
the  Vatican. 

Another  20  cases  have  been  brought  against  four  teachers,  as  well  as  the 
provincial  and  federal  governments. 

The  46  alleged  victims  include  dozens  of  Innu  men  and  one  woman.  Some 
residents  say  the  final  number  of  lawsuits  could  top  200. 

An  application  to  consolidate  their  cases  into  one  has  been  made  to 
Newfoundland  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Justice  Robert  Hall  is  expected  to  rule  on 
the  application  soon. 

Natalie  Clancy  reports  for  CBC  TV 
Monica  Kidd  reports  for  CBC  Radio 
Copyright  c.  2001  CBC  Radio. 
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Central  Valley  American  Indian  tribe  to  establish  court  system 

LEMOORE,  Calif.  (AP)  --  A San  Joaquin  Valley  American  Indian  tribe  is 
establishing  a new  tribal  court  system  and  setting  up  its  own  police 
force . 

The  Tachi  Yokuts  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Rancheria  in  Lemoore  expect  to 
have  the  court  and  police  force  operating  by  this  summer,  said  Eugene 
Rosette,  tribal  justice  court  and  law  administrator . 

The  court  will  have  a tribal  judge,  court  recorder  and  clerk. 

Misdemeanor  cases  will  be  heard,  including  property  thefts,  domestic 
violence  and  public  intoxication. 

The  court  also  will  issue  marriage  licenses  and  settle  custody 
disputes.  Any  felony  cases  will  be  turned  over  to  the  federal  court 
for  prosecution. 


A police  force  of  eight  officers  also  will  be  formed  as  part  of  the 
tribal  court  system.  The  Kings  County  Sheriff's  Department  and  the 
Kings  County  Superior  Court  currently  have  jurisdiction  over  the  area. 

Most  tribes  have  not  had  the  money  to  operate  such  a system,  but  the 
1994  federal  crime  bill  authorized  funding  for  tribes  that  wanted  to 
set  up  their  own  court  system. 

"This  is  a sovereignty  issue  for  the  nation.  They'll  be  able  to 
police  themselves  and  handle  everything  in  a more  traditional  and 
cultural  manner,"  said  Matthew  Parish,  chief  of  tribal  security. 

<+>=<+> 

[In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  this  material  is 
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interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  non-profit  research  and 
educational  purposes  only.] 
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Supreme  Court  declines  Nez  Perce  case 
FEBRUARY  27,  2001 

In  a move  welcomed  by  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  the  Supreme  Court  on  Monday 
turned  down  without  comment  a case  that  questioned  the  existence  of  their 
Idaho  reservation. 

"We  are  pleased  with  the  decision  to  deny  the  request,"  said  tribal 
chairman  Samuel  N.  Penney.  "This  finally  puts  to  rest  the  recurring 
argument  that  the  Nez  Perce  Reservation  does  not  exist." 

But  two  legal  foes  of  the  tribe  aren't  as  convinced  of  the  reservation ' s 
finality.  The  state  of  Idaho  had  filed  a friend-of-the-court  brief 
supporting  the  appeal  of  Christopher  Webb,  a tribal  member  who  admitted 
sexually  abusing  two  minors,  and  a spokesperson  for  Attorney  General  A1 
Lance  said  the  Court's  action  on  Monday  left  open  unanswered  questions. 

"We  think  what's  most  important  is  that  Mr.  Webb  is  going  to  be  held 
accountable  for  the  crimes,"  said  Bob  Cooper. 

"But  I would  say  that  in  not  hearing  the  case,  the  Court  clearly  has  not 
resolved  the  issue." 

Dan  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  North  Central  Idaho  Jurisdictional  Alliance 
(NCIJA),  agreed.  Composed  of  nearly  two  dozen  local  governmental  entities, 
Johnson's  group  has  opposed  the  Nez  Perce's  exercise  of  sovereignty  in 
areas  of  taxation,  hunting,  fishing,  and  water  rights. 

"There  still  will  be  legal  issues  that  the  Court  will  need  to  resolve 
and  I think  the  fundamental  issue  of  the  diminishment  really  remains  to  be 
seen,"  said  Johnson. 

Once  encompassing  over  13  million  acres,  the  Nez  Perce  Reservation  was 
whittled  down  to  a mere  750,000  acres  by  an  1863  treaty.  Subsequent 
actions  by  Congress  opened  up  some  of  reservation  for  allotment  to  tribal 
members  and  settlement  by  non-Indians. 

The  state  of  Idaho  and  the  NCIJA  believe  these  actions  significantly 
reduced  the  size  of  the  reservation.  But  two  federal  courts  have  disagreed 
and  Penney  said  the  state  has  even  put  up  road  signs  at  the  reservation's 
borders,  notifying  others  of  its  existence. 

"The  state  implies  that  the  existence  of  the  reservation  is  somehow  a 
new  concept  when  all  along,  they  have  continued  to  act  over  the  years  as 


if  it  has  existed/'  said  Penney. 

A water  rights  case  currently  before  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court  may  come 
back  to  bite  the  tribe,  however.  In  a water  rights  case  on  the  Snake  River, 
a lower  state  court  found  the  reservation  was  diminished. 

The  state  and  the  alliance  are  watching  the  outcome  of  the  case  and  if 
the  state  court  upholds  the  lower  ruling,  the  legal  conflict  might  be  ripe 
for  review  by  the  Supreme  Court,  they  say. 

Webb's  attorney  declined  to  comment  on  the  case.  Webb,  a Nez  Perce 
tribal  member,  was  convicted  in  federal  court  of  two  counts  of  abusive 
sexual  contact  of  minors  and  sentenced  to  18  months  in  prison. 

Copyright  c.  Indianz.Com  2000-2001. 
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Santee  Tribe  May  Get  Some  Judicial  Powers 

Lincoln  - The  Santee  Sioux  Indians  would  gain  jurisdiction  over  some 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  according  to  a resolution  before  the  Nebraska 
Legislature . 

State  Sen.  Ernie  Chambers  of  Omaha  said  Wednesday  that  Legislative 
Resolution  17  calls  for  the  state  to  "retrocede,"  or  give  back,  legal 
jurisdiction  over  Indian  lands  from  the  state  to  the  federal  government. 

According  to  the  resolution,  jurisdiction  over  minor  crimes  committed  by 
Indians  against  other  Indians  on  the  reservation  would  be  resolved  in 
tribal  courts. 

Those  courts  also  would  have  jurisdiction  over  civil  cases  that  involve 
the  tribe. 

Crimes  committed  by  non-Indians  on  Indian  lands  would  still  be  tried  in 
state  court.  Chambers  told  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  felonies  committed 
on  Indian  lands  by  Indians  would  be  tried  in  federal  court. 

Federal  law  limits  the  maximum  punishment  handed  down  by  a tribal  court 
to  a $500  fine,  six  months  in  prison  or  both. 

Roger  Trudell,  chairman  of  the  Santee  Sioux,  said  the  tribe  sought 
increased  control  to  better  handle  drug  and  alcohol  offenses  committed  on 
the  reservation. 

Minors  arrested  on  misdemeanor  charges  currently  face  a long  wait  before 
they  are  called  before  a county  court,  Trudell  said.  The  wait  gives  people 
the  wrong  message,  he  said,  and  tells  young  offenders  "there  are  no 
consequences . " 

"By  the  time  they  get  into  court,  they're  usually  of  prison  age  and  sent 
to  prison  directly,"  Trudell  said. 

Two  other  Nebraska  tribes,  the  Omaha  and  the  Winnebago,  have  already  won 
retrocession  rights. 

As  a resolution,  the  Chambers  measure  must  clear  only  one  round  of 
debate  by  the  full  Legislature,  not  three  as  required  for  a legislative 
bill. 

If  the  resolution  is  adopted,  officials  from  the  state,  the  tribe  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  would  have  to  adopt  joint-operating 
agreements.  Chambers  said. 

Trudell  said  the  BIA  would  provide  law  enforcement  and  court  services 
until  the  tribe  is  able  to  do  so. 

The  Santee  reservation  is  in  Knox  County  and  home  to  about  1,000  people, 
Trudell  said. 
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Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 
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Date:  2/26/2001  9:57:32  PM  Mountain  Standard  Time 
From:  senior-staff@nativenewsonline.org  (Senior  Staff) 

Sub j : SD:  Parents  protest  at  Custer 

Mailing  List:  NativeNews  <NatNews@yahoogroups . com> 

Parents  protest  at  Custer 
By  Fleidi  Bell  Gease, 

Journal  Staff 

http: //www. rap id city journal . com/d is play/ inn_news/NEWS01 .TXT 

CUSTER  --  Three  mothers  stood  outside  the  Custer  Youth  Corrections  Cente 
on  Sunday,  a cold  wind  tugging  at  the  signs  they  held  in  mittened  hands. 

"Rehab,  not  abuse,"  one  sign  read. 

"Accreditation!  It's  a start  towards  right!"  another  stated. 

With  only  one  week  left  in  this  year's  legislative  session,  the  women 
hoped  to  encourage  state  leaders  to  make  a last-ditch  effort  to  require 
national  accreditation  at  the  state's  juvenile-corrections  facilities. 

They  believe  accreditation  would  help  end  what  they  say  is  abusive 
treatment  of  juveniles. 

"Parents  want  this  (accreditation),"  said  Deb  Phillips  of  Parents  Who 
Care,  a statewide  support  group  for  parents  of  children  in  the  justice 
system.  "Parents  are  concerned  about  the  treatment  of  their  children  in 
there,  but  they're  scared  to  come  forward." 

She  said  other  parents  chose  not  to  protest  for  fear  of  making  things 
worse  for  their  children.  The  other  two  women  who  did  take  part  refused  to 
give  their  names. 

The  push  for  accreditation  has  come  in  the  wake  of  the  July  1999  death 
of  14-year-old  Gina  Score,  who  died  after  a forced  run  at  the  State 
Training  School  near  Plankinton.  Since  then,  numerous  complaints  have 
surfaced  involving  that  facility  and  the  boys  boot  camp  at  Custer  Youth 
Corrections  Center. 

Opponents  say  accreditation  is  too  costly  or  unnecessary.  Supporters  say 
it  would  restore  faith  in  the  system  and  prevent  future  lawsuits  - or 
another  death. 

"My  son  is  being  abused,  and  he's  never  committed  a violent  crime,"  said 
one  mother,  "Susan."  "I  don't  have  a problem  with  them  being  disciplined., 
and  learning  to  take  responsibility  for  their  actions.  It's  the  mental 
cruelty  that  they're  forced  to  go  through." 

She  said  her  son,  who  is  17,  has  been  spit  upon  and  screamed  at.  He's 
been  called  "idiot,"  "maggot"  and  "scum." 

Susan  also  believes  that  the  living  conditions  are  abusive.  Incarcerated 
youth  are  given  three  minutes  to  eat  and  two  minutes  to  brush  their  teeth 
and  use  the  toilet,  she  said. 

During  one  visit  with  her  son  - "when  the  fans  kicked  on,"  so  he 
couldn't  be  heard  - the  boy  told  her  about  another  boy  who  was  so  scared 


he  threw  up.  Drill  sergeants  made  him  get  down  on  the  floor  and  do 
pushups  amid  the  mess,  then  clean  it  up,  he  told  her. 

"These  kids  are  not  going  to  be  okay  when  they  get  out  of  here/'  Susan 
said,  her  voice  breaking.  "He's  just  shut  down.  He  won't  talk." 

"Carol's"  son  is  starting  his  second  boot-camp  cycle.  She  said  he  was 
suicidal  and  afraid  to  return  to  the  facility,  where  he  had  been  sent  for 
drug-related  offenses. 

"He  needs  to  be  in  drug  rehab,"  she  said.  "He  doesn't  need  to  be 
physically  abused  for  being  a drug  addict." 

Phillips  says  she's  "one  of  the  lucky  ones."  Her  16-year-old  daughter, 
who  was  a Child  in  Need  of  Supervision  (CHINS),  was  placed  in  a private 
treatment  facility  rather  than  a state  facility. 

Phillips  got  involved  with  Parents  Who  Care  because  she  didn't  like  the 
way  her  family  was  treated  by  state  officials.  She  sees  accreditation  as 
the  first  step  in  improving  the  juvenile-corrections  system. 

"It  is  scary  to  know  that  your  child  can  be  removed  from  your  home  and 
your  care  at  any  time,"  and  to  know  they  could  be  sent  to  boot  camp 
without  their  parents'  approval,  she  said. 

Once  Susan's  son  is  out  of  the  system,  she's  thinking  of  running  for  the 
state  Legislature  herself. 

"We're  not  about  raising  soldiers,"  she  said.  "We're  about  helping 
kids . " 

For  more  information  about  Parents  Who  Care,  call  Phillips  at  269-2251. 
Questions  or  comments  on  this  story?  Call  Heidi  Bell  Gease  at  394-8419, 
or  e-mail  her  at  heidi . bell@rapidcityjournal . co 
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Please  especially  remember  Leonard. 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Dear  lanet, 

Eddie  Hatcher  was  moved  from  Central  Prison  in  North  Carolina  to  a county 
jail.  His  new  address  is: 

Eddie  Hatcher,  Robeson  County  3ail,122  Legend  Road,  Lumberton,  NC  28358. 
Thanks, 

Marsha  Shaiman 

On  Indian  Land,  PO  Box  2104,  Seattle  WA  98111 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 

Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Sun,  18  Feb  2001  15:13:17  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Sub j : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School,  INDIAN  HELPER,  Dec  9,  1887 

[NOTE:  THIS  WEEK'S  INDIAN  HELPER  IS  OUT-OF-SEQUENCE.  THE  FEB  17  - MARCH 
2,  1888  HELPER'S  ARE  NOT  AVAILABLE  FROM  USMHI  SO  I'M  BACKTRACKING  TO 
CATCH  UP  ON  SOME  OF  THE  ISSUES  I MISSED,  WHILE  ON  VACATION  OR  OUT  OF 
COMMISSION  FOR  ONE  REASON  OR  ANOTHER.  SHOULD  GET  BACK  ON  TRACK  FOR  THE 
MARCH  9,  1888  ISSUE.] 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  CARLISLE,  PA. 
FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  9,  1887  NO.  18 


GRAMMAR  IN  RHYME. 

Three  little  words  you  often  see 
Are  articles,  a,  an  and  the. 

A noun's  the  name  of  anything. 

As  school,  or  garden,  hoop,  or  a wing. 

Adjectives  tell  the  kind  of  Noun, 

As  Great,  Small,  Pretty,  White,  or  Brown. 

Instead  of  Nouns  the  Pronouns  stand. 

Her  head,  his  face,  your  arm,  my  hand. 

Verbs  tell  of  something  to  be  done. 

To  read,  count,  sing,  dance,  jump  or  run. 

How  things  are  done  the  Adverbs  tell. 

As  slowly,  quickly,  ill  or  well. 

Conjuctions  join  the  words  together. 

As  men  and  women,  wind  or  weather. 

The  Preposition  stands  before 
A Noun  as  in  or  through  a door. 

The  Interjection  shows  surprise. 

As  Oh!  how  pretty;  Ah!  how  wise  - 

The  whole  are  called  nine  parts  of  speech. 
Which  reading,  writing,  speaking  teach. 


A BIT  OF  WILD  LIFE. 


Hope  Red  Bear,  who  was  with  the  first  party  of  Sioux  pupils  who  came 
to  Carlisle  when  it  opened  in  1879,  and  who  is  with  us  yet  writes  as  a 
school  composition  the  following  bit  of  her  experience  while  in  camp: 

"When  I was  in  Dakota,  about  eleven  years  old,  my  parents  were  wild 
and  did  not  like  to  live  with  white  people  or  make  friends  with  them. 

We  belonged  to  Ta-tan-ke-yo-ta-ke  or  Sitting  Bull's  Band. 

I used  to  get  very  much  afraid  of  the  white  people. 

The  Indians  often  move  from  one  place  to  another  in  search  of 
buffaloes  and  other  wild  animals. 

One  day  a party  of  Indian  men  came  home  from  hunting  and  said  that  a 
party  of  soldiers  were  coming  to  fight  us. 

So  the  Indians,  both  young  and  old  men  put  on  their  war-robes  and  painted 
their  faces  and  were  ready  to  fight  against  their  enemies.  My  father  and 
uncle  were  among  these  Indians. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  white  people  came 
upon  our  camp. 

The  women  did  not  go  to  the  fight,  but  they  all  rode  upon  wild  ponies, 
and  were  ready  to  get  away  if  the  enemy  should  overcome  our  heroes. 

It  was  said  that  if  the  enemy  should  conquer,  the  women  would  be  taken 
away  as  slaves. 

I have  never  in  my  life  been  so  frightened  as  I was  in  that  terrible 
fight  which  took  place  on  the  Big-horn  river. 

One  thing  the  Indians  were  glad  of  was  that  General  Custer  and  all  his 
men  were  killed. 

Some  of  the  Indians  captured  some  horses,  cows,  wagons,  sugar, 
crackers  and  some  other  things  from  them  and  that  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  tasted  a cracker  and  sugar  in  my  life. 

At  that  time  the  Indians  did  not  know  what  sugar  and  flour  were  for. 

The  chief.  Sitting  Bull,  now  lives  with  the  white  people  in  one  of  the 
Agencies  as  if  he  had  never  done  anything  so  painful  against  them." 


IF  HORSES  COULD  SPEAK. 


A careful  man  one  day  this  week,  drove  up  to  the  hitching-post , 
alighted  from  his  carriage,  blanketed  his  horse,  spoke  a few  kind  words 
to  the  animal  and  then  went  to  the  office  to  transact  some  business.  The 
horse  was  comfortable  and  happy. 

Another  man,  who  was  not  so  careful  drove  up  to  the  hitching-post,  on 
the  same  cold  day  this  week.  He  jerked  the  reins  when  the  horse  would 
not  go  where  he  thought  he  ought  to  go.  The  man  alighted,  tied  his  horse 
very  short,  put  no  blanket  over  him,  and  yelled  "Whoa!"  in  a very  angry 
voice,  while  the  horse  tried  to  make  his  head  comfortable. 

This  horse  was  not  contented  and  happy,  but  stood  shivering  in  the 
cold,  and  became  very  restless,  while  the  man  was  sitting  by  a warm 
radiator  enjoying  himself.  If  horses  could  speak  they  could  tell  many  a 
tale  of  sorrow  and  abuse. 


(P  2) 

The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 

(Five  cents  extra  for  every  change  of  address 
after  once  in  the  galley.) 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class 
mail  matter. 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 

EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


The  North  Star  is  a new  and  interesting  little  paper  published  monthly 
away  up  in  Alaska,  by  Rev.  Sheldon  lackson,  and  Prof.  Wm.  A.  Kelly. 
Several  of  our  pupils  and  teachers  have  subscribed. 

All  business  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  Prof.  Wm.  A.  Kelly, 
Sitka,  Alaska. 


We  are  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Dan  Tucker's  little  boy  at 
their  home  in  Cantonment,  Indian  Territory.  In  a letter  from  Dan,  he 
says,  "We  could  not  get  any  doctor  at  first  so  my  dear  little  boy  had  to 
suffer  and  die.  How  we  miss  him  nobody  knows."  This  is  very  sorrowful. 
But  we  hope  our  young  friends  just  starting  out  in  life  will  look  upon 
the  matter  philosophically  with  the  thought  that  all  trials  come  to  us 
for  our  good. 


Critical  inspection  of  the  examination  papers  in  the  advanced 
departments  shows  the  need  of  more  careful  study.  Read  the  piece  about 
"The  accurate  boy,"  printed  on  last  page.  You  show  on  your  examination 
papers  whether  or  not  you  will  make  an  accurate  business  man  or  woman. 
ACCURACY  must  come  first  in  all  work  before  it  amounts  to  anything.  If 
you  are  not  ACCURATE  in  your  examination  papers  there  is  not  much  hope 
that  you  will  be  accurate  in  anything,  and  nobody  wants  to  employ  a 
person  who  makes  mistakes. 


The  Indian  Union  Debating  Club  has  divided  its  forces.  The  branch  Club 
will  organize  this  week  and  give  itself  a name.  The 
Man-on-the-band-stand  hopes  the  new  society  will  choose  a wide-awake, 
active,  intelligent  president  who  can  dispatch  business  in  a hurry.  The 
president  of  a debating  club  has  something  more  to  do  than  sit  and  look 


wise  and  allow  time  to  pass  unimproved.  He  must  not  permit  a minute  of 
time  to  waste.  We  are  glad  the  society  has  divided  and  shall  expect  good, 
wholesome  competition  as  the  result.  Having  two  societies  the  chances  to 
take  part  in  debates  are  doubled.  Two  students  can  now  speak  where  only 
one  did  before. 


Margaretta  Walton,  clerk  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women 
Friends,  Martha  S.  Townsend,  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Townsend,  of 
Baltimore,  for  whom  our  printing-office  foreman  was  named  when  he  first 
entered  school  years  ago  at  the  Pawnee  Agency,  Nebraska;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Koser  and  Mrs.  Griest  and  daughter,  who  for  several  years  were  workers 
among  the  Otoe  Indians,  with  others  in  company,  called  at  our  school  on 
Monday, and  were  much  pleased  and  interested  in  all  they  saw. 


The  teachers  have  been  going  to  school  this  week,  taking  turns 
attending  the  County  Institute  held  in  town.  This  has  given  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  our  advanced  pupils  to  take  a turn  at  teaching.  Chester 
Cornelius  had  charge  of  the  high  school  one  morning,  and  Edith  Abner 
taught  in  the  afternoon,  while  Dessie  Prescott  taught  in  No.  7,  Richard 
Wallace  in  No.  6,  Lillie  Cornelius  in  No.  1 and  Jemima  Wheelock  in  No. 

3. 


Our  high  school  has  added  to  its  philosophical  apparatus,  a new  air 
pump,  retort  and  stand,  barometer  tube,  test  tube,  prisms,  lenses,  etc., 
and  is  now  prepared  to  go  faster  and  better  than  before  in  the 
interesting  study  of  philosophy.  This  department  having  finished  Reed  & 
Kellogg's  language  lessons,  has  taken  up  Elementary  Geometry.  Thus  we 
move. 


We  have  an  interesting  letter  from  Miss  Fletcher,  telling  all  about 
how  60  Omahas  voted  this  year  for  the  first  time,  and  how  they  were 
received  at  the  polls,  and  tempted  to  drink  and  sell  their  votes.  The 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  December  Morning  Star. 


NOT  QUITE.-  "I  want  to  fix  the  *initial*  to  my  watch,"  says  one  boy, 
while  another  calls  out  "Come  on!  Let  us  play  *checks*."  It  is  not  hard 
to  learn  the  right  names  to  things  if  we  try. 


Geo.  Thomas  is  in  charge  of  the  harness-shop  at  the  Ft.  Stevenson, 
Dak.,  Indian  School. 


577  books  now  in  the  large  boys'  library. 

A pleasant  little  tea  at  the  Standings'  on  Monday  evening. 


Our  little  girls  are  writing  letters  to  Santa  Claus  already. 


Our  harness-maker,  Mr.  Kemp,  was  married  to  Miss  Six,  of  Carlisle, 
yesterday. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  and  Morning  Star  would  be  a good  Christmas  present 
for  most  anybody. 


lack  is  a little  poet,  and  yet  he  doesn't  know  it;  but  be  wants  a 
"wittle  fiddo  with  strings  down  in  the  middo." 


"If  ye  know  these  things  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them,"  was, the 
foundation  of  an  impressive  talk  given  by  our  Superintendent  Sunday 
evening. 


The  boys  are  benefitted  with  the  daily  gymnastic  drill  in  the  new 
gymnasium.  The  girls  need  it  more  than  the  boys,  and  we  hope  they  will 
come  in  for  a share. 


It  is  rumored  that  Peter  Douville  was  married  at  Rosebud  Agency 
recently.  Good,  if  true!  Much  happiness  to  you  and  yours,  Peter! 


The  (3x5  inch)  *Eagle*,  published  by  Gates  and  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  has 
a 1 1/8  x 4 1/2  inch  Indian  Department,  and  Indian  affairs  in  our 
country  may  be  expected  to  "boom"  for  a while. 


Capt.  Pratt  enjoyed  the  pleasant  surprise  given  by  the  Girls'  Literary 
Society  at  his  house,  on  the  evening  of  his  birthday,  Tuesday.  The  girls 
presented  a handsome  cake  surrounded  by  forty-seven  lighted  candles. 


Henry  Phillips  and  Fred  Harris;  from  far  away  Sitka,  Alaska,  entered 
our  school  as  pupils  this  week.  Dr. Sheldon  Jackson  brought  them.  We  have 
with  us,  for  a few  days,  five  girls  from  the  same  place,  who  are  on 
their  way  to  Mr.  Moody's  school,  in  Massachusetts. 


When  the  little  girls  spied  Miss  Irvine  crossing  the  parade  Tuesday 
noon,  having  just  returned  from  a trip  among  the  girls  on  farms,  they 
made  a grand  rush  for  their  mother  and  gave  her  a hearty  welcome.  She 
made  us  think  of  the  "old  woman  who  lived  in  the  shoe,  who  had  so  many 
children  she  didn't  know  what  to  do,"  for  it  was  a hard  matter  to  get 
into  the  house  through  the  crowd. 

Mr.  Hummel,  after  five  years'  service  is  no  longer  carpenter  at  our 
school . 


Miss  Frances  C.  Sparhawk,  of  Newton  Centre  Mass.,  is  with  us. 


Too  much  noise  and  talk  in  the  harness-shop  during  work  hours,  so  we 
hear. 


We  received  sixty  subscriptions  from  the  Elisha  Kent  Kane  public 
school  of  Philadelphia,  this  week. 


Parker  West  started  last  Saturday  afternoon  for  Mt.  Vernon  Barrracks, 
Ala.,  to  act  for  a short  time  as  special  interpreter  for  the  Apache 
prisoners  there. 


Misses  Cutter  and  Bender  have  changed  rooms  and  are  now  neighbors  of 
Misses  Ely  and  Burgess.  Mr.  Goodyear  has  moved  to  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  dining-hall  building. 


The  boys  are  not  ahead  of  the  girls,  for  our  good  friend  Mr.  Mason,  of 
Jamestown,  N.Y.  presented  the  girls  with  a handsome  new  clock,  too,  for 
their  assembly  room  and  they  are  very  thankful.  Now  every  one  will  be 
prompt  at  all  times. 


Corporals  Henry  Standing  Bear,  (Sioux)  and  Constant  Bread,  (Apache) 
have  been  promoted  to  Sergeants;  and  Privates  Victoriana  Gachupin,  Robt. 
Marmon,  (Pueblos)  and  Norman  Cassedore,  (Apache)  have  been  promoted  to 
Corporals . 


Indian  Boy:  "I  don't  like  to  read  books.  Just  short  pieces  in  the 
newspapers  is  what  I like." 

Stranger:  "I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  for  the  very  best  reading  is  in 
books.  Good,  long,  book  stories  would  help  you,  my  boy." 


Carl  Lieder  has  joined  the  printers'  class.  The  foreman  reports  that 
he  makes  a good  beginning,  and  from  present  indications  will  become  a 
careful,  accurate  type-setter.  Why,  half  of  our  printers  make  so  many 
mistakes  it  takes  the  other  half,  half  of  their  time  to  half  correct  the 
half  of  them.  We  don't  like  half  way  business  of  any  kind. 


Col.  Jacob  Kemple,  the  West  Virginia  Humorist  of  Wheeling,  who 
lectured  in  town  to  a large  audience  on  Tuesday  evening,  visited  the 
school  next  day,  and  at  noon  gave  the  pupils  and  others  assembled  in  the 
dinning-hall  to  the  funniest  talk  we  ever  listened  to.  That  his  jokes 
were  well  understood  and  appreciation  was  evident  from  the  hearty 


laughter  which  followed  each. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Ques.  What  punishment  do  they  inflict  on  the  scholars  of  the  Carlisle 
school?  W.W.B. 

Ans.  If  W.W.B.  will  come  and  see  us  we  will  tell  him  all  about  it,  but 
the  answer  would  be  too  long  for  our  little  paper  if  we  went  into  detail 
upon  this  subject. 

Ques.  Who  are  the  chief  owners  of  the  INDIAN  HELPER? 

Ans.  Our  papers,  the  INDIAN  HELPER  and  Morning  Star  belong  to  the 
school  and  all  proceeds  over  and  above  expenses  are  turned  into  the 
charity  fund  of  the  school  at  the  end  of  each  month.  The  amount  we  turn 
over  does  not  swell  the  fund,  however,  to  any  enormous  proportion. 

Ques.  How  many  scholars  are  there  in  teh  Carlisle  school?  L.L.D. 

Ans.  On  our  school  roll  571.  Girls,  203;  Boys  368. 


THE  ACCURATE  BOY. 


Once  there  was  a young  man  in  the  office  of  a Western  railroad 
superintendent . 

He  was  occupying  a position  that  four  hundred  boys  in  that  city  would 
have  wished  to  get. 

It  was  honorable,  and  "it  paid  well,"  besides  being  in  the  line  of 
promotion . 

How  did  he  get  it? 

Not  by  having  a rich  father,  for  he  was  the  son  of  a laborer. 

The  secret  was  his  beautiful  accuracy. 

He  began  as  an  errand  boy,  and  did  his  work  accurately. 

His  leisure  time  he  used  in  perfecting  his  writing  and  arithmetic. 

After  a while  he  learned  telegraphy. 

At  each  step  his  employer  commended  his  accuracy  and  relied  on  what  he 
did  because  he  was  just  right. 

And  it  is  thus  with  every  occupation. 

The  accurate  boy  is  the  favored  one. 

Those  who  employ  men  do  not  wish  to  be  on  the  lookout,  as  though  they 
were  rogues. 

If  a carpenter  must  stand  at  his  journeyman's  elbow  to  be  sure  that 
his  work  is  right,  or  if  a cashier  must  run  over  his  bookkeeper's 
columns,  he  might  as  well  do  the  work  himself  as  employ  another  to  do  it 
in  that  way,  and  it  is  very  certain  taht  the  employer  will  get  rid  of 
such  an  inaccurate  workman  as  soon  as  he  can.  -President  Tuttle. 


Three  Oneidas,  Isaiah  Doxtator,  Angeline  S.  Baird  and  Mary  W. 
Parkhurst  who  are  at  the  Martinsburg,  Pa.  Indian  School  each  sent  ten 
cents  for  the  HELPER.  They  said  that  school  was  to  have  a Thanksgiving 
supper  and  a Christmas  Tree.  They  are  learning  to  cook  and  to  do  other 
useful  work,  and  seem  to  be  enjoying  themselves. 

A teacher  told  her  scholars  that  it  was  wrong  to  chew  tobacco. 

A small  boy  replied  that  he  had  seen  a fellow  chew  because  his  teeth 
ached,  and  asserted  that  it  was  not  wrong  to  chew  tobacco  if  his  teeth 
ached . 

The  teacher  was  at  first  puzzled  to  know  how  to  answer  this  stunning 
argument . 

At  last  she  said  to  the  boy  - "Horace,  if  a *girl*  should  have  the 
toothache,  and  wanted  to  chew  tobacco,  what  then?" 

Horace  scratched  his  head,  and  then  said  resolutely,  "She  ought  to 
have  the  tooth  pulled."  -[Ex. 


In  writing  compositions,  let  every  thought  and  word  be  your  own.  It 
is  silly  to  try  to  use  big  words.  Easy  simple  words  are  the  best. 


Numerical  Enigma. 

I am  made  of  five  letters  - 1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

My  2,  1,  5 is  what  a large  boy  who  refuses  to  do  what  his  teacher  asks 


of  him j is  more  like  than  anything  else. 

My  3,  5,  4 is  a peculiar  part  of  the  printers'  work  they  can  do 
standing. 

My  all  is  something  made  every  week  in  the  school  kitchen  for  the 
printing  office. 


Nine  Hidden  Trees. 

A bee  chanced  to  light  on  a dapple  gray  horse,  under  a tall  arch. 
The  hotel  might  appear  at  first  under  a ban.  Yankees  however  opine 
that  would  be  a rash  conclusion. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Sneak  out  the  back  door  instead  of 
marching  around  in  front. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 

For  a longer  list  of  subscribers  we  have  many  other  interesting 
pictures  of  shops,  representing  boys  at  work,  school-rooms  and  views  of 
the  grounds,  worth  from  20  to  60  cents  a piece,  which  will  be  sent  on 
request . 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  MORNING  STAR,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by 
Indian  pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a 
year,  in  advance. 

Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Address,  MORNING  STAR,  CARLISLE,  PA. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  STAR  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 


Transcribed  weekly  from  the  newspaper  collections  of  the  US  Military 
History  Institute,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Carlisle,  PA.  For  more  info  see 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - Barbara  Landis 

"RE : Rustywire:  Forgetfullness"  

Date:  Thu,  30  Nov  2000  02:04:21  GMT 
From:  rustywire  <rustywire@my-deja . com> 

Sub j : forgetfullness 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

It  is  fall  and  the  wind  is  blowing.  Who  are  you  and  where  are  you 
going,  what  will  your  future  hold  and  what  are  you  doing  for  your 
people?  How  is  it  that  you  come  here  and  just  take  life  for  granted 
when  the  rights  of  our  people  are  being  taken  away,  the  places  of  your 
birth  are  being  taken,  oil  and  gas  companies  are  drilling  holes  into 


the  earth,  the  water  is  being  used  for  transporting  coal,  huge 
powerlines  cross  your  land  and  your  homes  sit  with  kerosene  lamps.  How 
long  will  this  go  on? 

What  are  you  doing  about  it?  Tell  me  what  constructive  things  you 
are  doing  to  ensure  that  you  and  your  family,  the  way  of  life  of  your 
people  are  going  to  be  here  tomorrow.  What  is  important  to  you? 

Are  you  going  to  be  sitting  pretty  with  a high  paying  job  and  then 
talk  about  all  the  people  back  home  that  just  sit  around  and  play 
basketball  and  collect  general  assistance?  How  you  struggled  to  get 
where  you  are  and  that  you  did  it  by  yourself?  Ah,  yes  that  money  in 
the  bank,  that  credit  card  and  fancy  car  make  you  the  person  you  are, 
but  that  isn't  so. 

The  one  thing  that  comes  to  mind,  is  that  we  are  a part  of  the  land, 
the  earth,  the  sky,  the  places  of  home  where  you  walked,  where  your 
mother  gave  you  birth,  if  not  there  you  have  to  know  that  her 
mother's  mother  gave  life  so  that  you  might  live.  That  they  suffered 
hunger,  cold,  hostility,  and  near  annihilation  to  get  you  where  you 
are  today.  What  it  so  easy? 

Who  are  you?  What  are  you?  I am  nothing  but  what  I have  made  of 
myself,  I did  it  all  and  no  one  helped  me,  if  you  believe  that  then 
you  are  just  like  one  of  those  people  who  look  at  Indian  with 
curiosity,  you  have  become  too  civilized.  Who  are  you  to  pass 
judgement  on  those  people  at  home  who  are  still  struggling  to  provide 
food,  heat  and  shelter?  Who  wonder  how  to  put  gas  in  aaaan  empty  gas 
tank  and  get  by  until  they  can  get  some  cash  or  something  to  pawn. 

Who  live  with  cold  water  because  there  is  no  hot  water.  Who  look  for 
a pencil  with  an  eraser  for  their  children  to  go  to  school  because 
they  can't  afford  one. 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Apr  24  02:15:20  2001 

Date:  14  Mar  2001  00:44:03  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.011 
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AMERICAN 

>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  in  this  weekly  | 

| newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  http://www.owlstar.com/NANews  | 

+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  Big  Mountain,  KOLA  Newslist, 
Triballaw,  Indian  News,  ndn-aim.  Our  Red  Earth,  Iron  Natives, 
RezLife,  NA  Voices  and  LPDC  mailing  lists;  UUCP  email; 

http : //library . northern light . com/FB20010307770000107 . html 
http : //www. indianz . com/SmokeSign a 1 s/Head lines/ showfull . asp? ID= law/3 12001-1 
http : //www. indianz . com/SmokeSign a 1 s/Head lines/ showfull . asp? ID= law/372001-1 
http : //www. indianz . com/SmokeSign a 1 s/Head lines /showfull . asp?ID=tc/322001-l 
http : //www. indianz . com/SmokeSign a 1 s/Head lines/ showfull . asp? ID= law/3 62001-1 
http : //www. r a pidcity journal . com 

http : //www. bill ingsgazette . com/index. php? sect ion =local&di splay =content 
/local/rapist.inc 

http : // aolmail . aol . com/mail . dci?id=2&count=5&box=inbox&list=l- 5&read . x=l 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West,  "Set  the  blood  quantum  at 
one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition  of  Indians,  let  intermarriage 
proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and  eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out 
of  existence.  When  that  happens,  the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of 
its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"Often  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  when  all  nature  seems  asleep  about 
me  there  comes  a gentle  rapping  at  the  door  of  my  heart.  I open  it  and 
a voice  inquires,  "Pokagon,  what  of  your  people?  What  will  their  future 
be?"  My  answer  is:  "Mortal  man  has  not  the  power  to  draw  aside  the 
veil  of  unborn  time  to  tell  the  future  of  his  race.  That  gift  belongs 
of  the  Divine  alone.  But  it  is  given  to  him  to  closely  judge  the  future 


by  the  present,  and  the  past."" 

_ Simon  Pokagon  1830-1899,  Potawatomie 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

l ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  I 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

I Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

| so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  _+ 


i Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Janet  and  I just  returned  from  a trip  to  Florida. 

We  dropped  a transmission,  but  were  within  eight  miles  of  our  daughter's 
home.  We  rented  a U-Haul  that  got  damaged  at  the  event  where  we  set  up 
Janet's  music  booth.  The  second  day  of  the  event  got  rained  out. 

We  had  a wonderful  visit  with  our  daughter  and  granddaughter . 

We  have  a choice.  We  can  focus  on  the  problems,  and  we  sure  had  a few 
on  this  trip.  We  can  focus  on  the  visit  with  all  its  moments  of  awe  and 
beauty. 

We  choose  to  send  thanks  for  the  good,  and  the  lessons  we  received  from 
problems.  We  will  be  wiser  about  some  things  in  the  future,  and  the  joy 
from  the  visit  cannot  fade. 

Things  are  like  that  in  life  and  in  Indian  Country.  There  is  a mix  of 
good  things  and  those  things  that  are  not  so  good.  We  can  choose  to  focus 
on  either. 

We  have  problems,  and  these  will  not  be  ignored.  They  can't.  Starving 
and  malnourished  elders  and  youth,  abysmal  standards  at  IHS  hospitals 
and  rez  schools  that  would  be  a disgrace  in  any  country  must  be  stared  in 
the  face  and  corrected. 

The  bitter  infighting,  much  provoked  by  BIA  regulations  and  blatant 


favoritism  are  problems  that  do  NOT  have  to  continue  unless  it  just  feels 
good  to  be  marionettes  at  the  end  of  the  dominant  society's  string. 


We  have  beautiful  traditions,  stories  of  our  being,  and  dances,  songs  and 
languages  that  describe  life  as  it  can  be  described  in  no  other  way.  These 
we  should  cling  to  and  invest  every  energy  into  preserving. 


What  will  we  give  to  the  seven  generations  to  come  if  we  forsake  the 
gifts  of  the  seven  generations  that  preceded  us? 

See  you  on  the  trail  this  year. 


, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30011,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 


gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy.org 
gars@olagrande . net 
gars@sdf .lonestar .org 


News  of  the  people  featu 

- Richard  LaCourse  Crosses  Over 

- Big  Mountain  Mobilization 

- Walmart  Investigation  Requested 

- Mexico's  Marcos  Calls  for  Support 

- Mexico:  Peace  Commissioner 
Supports  Indian  Rights 

- Montana  can  not  Force 
Tribes  to  Collect 

- Norton  Hit  on  Trust  Fund  Mess 

- Norton's  Retaliation 
Settlement  Rejected 

- Carter  Camp:  Oklahoma  Editorial 

- ICT  Boycott  Press  Release 

- Chinook  Nation  Eager  to  Tell  Story 

- Sand  Creek  Victory 

- Tribes  Want  Equality  at 
Bighorn  Battle  Site 

- Supreme  Court  Delivers 
Blow  to  Tribes 

- Whiteclay: 

A Frontier  Town  with  No  Laws 

- Tribes  File  Giant  Lawsuit 
Concerning  Water  Rights 

- Chilean  Tribe  in  Last  Days 

"RE : Richard  LaCourse  Cros 


d in  this  issue  

- No  Death  Penalty  in  Beating  Death 

- Jail  for  Rape  Suspect  Likely 
Until  U.S.  Trial 

- Oklahoma  Executes  Native  American 

- Federal  Prison  Authorities 
Cracking  Down 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Incarcerated  Juveniles: 

Part  1:  Lakota  Journal 

- History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 

- Rustywire:  Smiling  Eyes 

- Have  You  Ever  Seen  A Real  Indian 

- Poem:  Plastic  Medicine  People 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Alaskan  Marathon  Fund  Raising 

- Upcoming  Events 

- English-Only  Challenge 
is  Turned  Back 

- Shoshone  Tribe  of  the 
Wind  River  Reservation 

- Ute  Indian  Tribe  of  the 
Uintah  & Ouray  Reservation 

- The  Wisdom  of  Will  Rogers 

- Native  America  Calling 

s Over"  


Date:  Sun,  11  Mar  2001  07:14:46  -0800  (PST) 

From:  Allan  Foster  <adfoster@gwtc . net> 

Sub j : Richard  LaCourse 

Mailing  List:  TRIBALLAW  (triballaw@thecity.sfsu.edu) 

Mar  11,  2001  - 03:12  AM 

Director  of  American  Indian  Press  Association  Dies 
The  Associated  Press 

PORTLAND,  Ore.  (AP)  - Richard  LaCourse,  a former  director  of  the 
American  Indian  Press  Association,  has  died  of  a stroke.  He  was  62. 
LaCourse  died  in  Seattle  on  Friday,  The  Oregonian  newspaper  reported. 
During  his  33-year  career  in  the  media,  LaCourse  founded  at  least 
three  tribal  newspapers,  including  ones  on  the  Yakama  and  Umatilla 
reservations . 

LaCourse  began  his  career  in  1968  as  a copy  editor  at  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer.  In  1972,  he  became  the  first  American  Indian 
journalist  to  report  on  Congress  from  a tribal  perspective  and  later 
became  director  of  the  American  Indian  Press  Association  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


"He  really  captured  a sense  of  the  Indian  intellectual  developing  a 
philosophy  that  wasn't  necessarily  based  on  European  values/'  Mark 
Trahant,  president  of  the  Maynard  Institute  for  Journalism  Education, 
told  The  Oregonian.  "He  captured  that  Indian  intellectual  not  only  in 
journalism,  but  also  in  writings  about  history  and  about  the 
community. " 

LaCourse  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  three  sisters  and  two  brothers. 

A funeral  is  scheduled  for  Wednesday  on  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation. 
AP-ES-03-11-01  0312EST 

Allan  Foster 

He  Dog's  Camp,  Rosebud  Reservation 
Voicemail:  1-877-351-8921 
FAX:  801-459-5471 
cmailto: adfoster@gwtc . net> 

"It  is  a stupid  society  that  runs  an  experiment  to  see  what  its 
breaking  points  are." 

"RE : Big  Mountain  Mobilization"  

Date:  Mon,  05  Mar  2001  10:39:51  -0800 

From:  Robert  Dorman  <redorman@theofficenet . com> 

Sub j : BIG  MNT.  MOBILIZATION  2001 

Mailing  List:  Big  Mountain  List  <BIGMTLIST@topica . com> 

Moderator's  Note:  Please  direct  any  questions  about  this  post  to  Amy 
Semler  <amyfly6@yahoo. com>  and  not  to  me.  I would  suggest  that  before 
you  purchase  any  stock  (this  is  my  own  opinion)  that  you  confirm  that  if 
you  purchase  the  Lehman  Brothers  stock  now,  you  will  be  qualified  to 
attend  the  meeting.  There  are  many  discount  stock  brokers  and  many 
hotels,  so  you  might  want  to  shop  around. 

To  save  hotel  expenses,  if  anyone  on  the  list  lives  in  NYC,  Westchester 
County,  Long  Island,  or  other  nearby  area  within  commuting  distance  and 
would  like  to  volunteer  to  put  up  people  wishing  to  protest  at  this 
meeting,  please  email  me  (redorman@theofficenet.com)  with  your  offers 
and  any  conditions  (like  no-smokers,  number  of  people).  I will  post  to 
the  list. 

FORWARD,  Original  message  follows  

Date:  Mon,  5 Mar  2001  09:02:31  -0800  (PST) 

From:  Amy  Semler  <amyfly6@yahoo.com> 

Sub j : BIG  MNT.  MOBILIZATION  2001 

BIG  MOUNTAIN  MOBILIZATION  2001 

International  and  National  Mobilization  Lehmen  Brothers  Corporation  3 
World  Financial  Center,  NYC  RALLY  April  2 10  am  FRIENDLY  TAKEOVER  OF 
SHAREHOLDERS  MEETING  April  3 2001  10  am 

Statement  3:  Leanard  Bennalley,  in  solidarity  with  St.  Louis  Support 

To  all  National  and  International  Concerned  People, 

Again  we  wish  to  say  our  word  with  Respect  and  Honor  to  all  the 
Indigenous  and  Non-Indigenous  People,  the  resistance  continues  at  Big 
Mountain,  "U.S.of  A."  It  was  good  to  hear  from  all  the  Indigenous  and 
Non-Indigenous  People  that  have  written  to  us  with  their  support,  so  far 
that  we  bow  our  heads  to  you  with  respect  that  we  reached  you  with  our 
words.  Even  though  you  live  in  other  lands,  you  are  struggling  too,  but 
its  good  to  know  we  are  on  the  same  path  for  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 
On  Feb  26,  2001  at  10  am,  we  went  to  Lehman  Bros.  Corporation  to  meet 
with  their  leaders  in  a "friendly  first  step."  So  they  kept  their  first 
agreement  with  us  which  is  OK.  I think  its  the  right  thing  for  them  to 
do  to  listen  to  the  little  people.  Because  we  have  been  ignored,  lied 
to,  given  empty  promises  and  false  hope.  But  we  the  small  man  and  woman 
of  Big  Mountain,  are  never  going  to  live  in  silence,  we  are  speaking 


out.  And  we  have  faced  the  first  step  with  their  representatives.  And 
of  course  Peabody  representatives  too;  they  listened  and  recorded  our 
demands . 

List  the  following:  1.  For  the  Traditional  Dine  People  to  speak  at  the 
April  3 shareholders  meetings,  giving  the  Indigenous  Delegation  7 to  10 
minutes  each  as  all  will  speak  for  the  Resistance.  2.  This  initial 
meeting  will  be  the  first  of  4 meetings  with  Lehmen  Bros.  Corp. 

3.  Religious  Freedom  Rights,  Fluman  Rights  and  Environmental  Rights  be 
respected  buy  use  now  of  Alternative  forms  of  energy.  We  requested/ 
demanded  that  with  all  their  intelligence  and  money  that  the  Lehman 
Bros,  put  Global  Life  first  and  turn  to  solar  and  wind  power  instead 
digging  up  more  coal  and  destroying  our  Altar.  We  want  them  to  give  the 
life  back  to  Black  Mesa  and  the  Indigenous  People,  Native  American 
Indigenous  Land  Rights  and  Water  rights.  No  more  using  water  from  the 
Navajo  Aquifer  and  no  more  coal.  LEAVE  THE  WATER  AND  THE  COAL  IN  THE 
GROUND.  4.  Preserve  Big  Mountain  as  a National  Historic  Cultural 
Preservation  Site,  instead  of  a National  Sacrifice  Area!!  Change 
History,  Respect  Indigenous  Traditional  People  and  their  Indigenous 
Land.  Protect  the  endangered  people,  protect  the  sacred,  ancient. 
Historical  Dine  Altar  for  Traditional  Dine  and  Traditional  Hopi  People. 

5.  Demilitarize  the  areas  of  Big  Mountain  Communities  of  resistance  on 
Black  Mesa,  a)  no  more  armed  Hopi  Rangers  b)  no  more  guns,  no  arms 
around  the  Elders  and  the  children  any  more  c)  no  more  armed  BIA  in  the 
Big  Mountain  Resistance  Areas  d)  Lift  the  ban  on  wood  gathering  for 
people  inside  the  fence  (the  resisters)  e)  open  more  water  wells  inside 
the  resistance  areas  f)  freedom  from  all  harassment  g)  NO  MORE  OPPRESSION! 
LIBERATION! ! 6.  Clean  drinking  water  pumped  into  the  homes  of  the  Dine 
families  who  have  waited  5 years,  along  Big  Mountain  Blvd.  whose  3/4 
completed  after  5 years  of  waiting.  7.  More  clean  drinking  water  wells 
open  in  the  Sovereign  Dine  Nation  inside  the  fenced  areas,  and  water 
catchments  for  livestock  for  all  families.  8.  Solar  power  for  all  of 
the  families  who  may  choose  it  for  electricity. 

These  were  the  requests/demands  we  gave  to  Lehman  Bros  Corporate  leaders 
on  Feb.  26  2001.  We  are  awaiting  their  response  as  they  received  an 
"overwhelming"  amount  of  information  from  us;  to  stop  the  suffering  at 
Big  Mountain  and  to  stop  Global  Impact.  In  conclusion,  everyone  is  at 
stake  here  with  this  Global  Impact  and  Global  Warming,  so  its  not  only 
our  problem  out  here  at  Big  Mountain.  Lehmen  Brothers  can  make  a Big 
difference  on  ending  the  Global  Impact 

It's  good  to  know  now  that  all  good  and  honest  people  are  now  coming 
together  from  all  honest  struggles.  And  now  since  we  came  together,  now 
we're  not  gonna  stop,  we're  not  going  to  rest  until  we  achieve  our  goals 
for  dignified  Life,  Liberty,  Liberty,  Justice,  Freedom  for  all.  For 
protecting  the  Mother  Earth  against  corporate  greed.  NOW  WE  MUST  COME 
TOGETHER  AT  LEHMEN  BROS.,  MEETING  UNITED  WITH  ONE  VOICE  ON  APRIL  2 RALLY 
AT  10  AM  AT  THREE  WORLD  FINANCIAL  CENTER,  NYC  AND  APRIL  3 LEHMEN  BROS. 
SHAREHOLDERS  MEETING  AT  THREE  WORLD  FINANCIAL  CENTER  AT  10  AM  IN  NYC! 

In  closing  to  all  the  Brothers  and  Sisters,  hopefully  you  will  join  us 
in  New  York,  if  you  can't  make  it,  then  pray  for  us.  And  if  we  come 
together  as  a united  effort  then  we  can  make  it  different  for  the  people 
that  are  in  Resistance,  not  only  for  the  people  at  Big  Mountain,  but  for 
all  the  displaced  people  or  people  who  don't  have  anything.  We  are 
resistors  so  other  brothers  and  sisters  can  live,  meaning  of  course 
indigenous  people.  If  we  can  come  together  and  shout  at  the  "Beast"  so 
the  "beast"  can  TREMBLE.  We  are  not  going  to  stop  here,  we  will  not  stop 
until  the  people  are  free.  Not  only  at  Big  Mountain  but  for  everywhere 
the  people  need  to  live.  So  were  not  saying  that  we  are  the  only  one. 

This  is  for  everybody  and  all  living  things  that  live  from  air  and 
water,  we  invite  you  to  come  and  stand  with  us  that  way  we  know  we  are 
not  alone  in  our  own  world.  Your  invitation  to  NYC  is  open.  Please  come 
ar  your  own  free  will  if  you  believe  in  these  things,  then  we  can  come 
together  and  make  a difference  for  the  Indigenous  People  and  for  all 
Humanity.  So  we  can  free  ourselves,  if  we  can  continue  to  heal  our 
history  here.  So  its  time  to  change  corporate  relations  toward 


Indigenous  People,  its  time  to  respect  and  honor  and  give  back  to  the 
Earth  and  the  Original  People.  Freedom  and  Justice  for  All  Respectfully, 
Leonard  Bennalley  for  future  info:  weavingfree@hotmail.com  If  you  can't 
make  it  to  NY  but  you  can  make  it  to  St.  Louis  to  protest  against 
Peabody  Coal  Co.  contact  guava7@hotmail.com.  There  will  be  many  events 
in  solidarity  with  our  friendly  takeover  of  Lehamn  Bros.  In  NYC. 

FORWARD,  Original  message  follows  

Date:  Mon,  5 Mar  2001  08:55:05  -0800  (PST) 

From:  Amy  Semler  <amyfly6@yahoo.com> 

Sub j : BIG  MOUNTAIAN  MOBILIZATION  2001 

WHAT:  MOBILIZATION  2001  FRIENDLY  TAKE-OVER  OF  LEHMAN  BROTHERS 
CORPORATION 

To  all  concerned  and  honest  people  and  indigenous  struggles,  we  are 
inviting  you  to  come  together  so  that  we  can  have  one  united  voice  as  we 
mobilize  to  demand  the  Preservation  of  Big  Mountain  Area  as  a National 
Historic  Preservation  Site. 

Where  we  are  going  to  stand  up  for  Human  Right,  Religious  Freedom 
Rights,  Environmental  Rights  and  Water  Rights!  Request  for  the  areas  of: 
Big  Mountain,  Cactus  valley.  Red  Willow  Springs,  Thin  Rock  Mesa,  Blue 
Canyon,  testo.  Star  Mountain,  Mosquito  Springs,  and  Low  Mountain  as  a 
National  Historic  Preservation  Site! 

1)  Every  concerned  person  that  would  like  to  join  us,  please  purchase  1 
or  2 Lehman  Brothers  stock  if  possible  in  the  following  manner:  Contact 
a broker  to  purchase  stock,  you  may  contact 

Harris  Investor  Line  at  415-269-8488  or  nationwide  at  800-808-7474,  or 
email  harrisinvestorline . com  Fax  number  415-296-1488 

2)  Please  join  us  at  Lehman  Brothers  Corporate  Shareholder's  meeting  on 
APRIL  3,  2001 

WHERE:  NEW  YORK  CITY:  3 WORLD  FINANCIAL  CENTER  24TH  FLOOR  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  NY  10285 

WHEN:  10:30  AM  MEET  AT  10:00AM 

We  will  be  uniting  together  the  day  before  on  April  2nd,  at  10  am 
outside  the  building  of  3 World  Financial  Center  to  organize  ourselves, 
united  in  solidarity,  for  the  people,  the  sacred  land,  future 
generations  and  the  environment. 

Native  American  leaders  are  urging  all  Environmental  and  Human  Rights 
groups  to  come  together  on  the  issue. 

FOR  INFORMATION:  E-MAIL  weavingfree@hotmail.com  or  bbcaim@aol.com 
PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  THIS  EFFORT  IS  A NON-VIOLENT,  FRIENDLY  AND  PEACEFUL 
MOBILIZATION 

For  a place  to  stay  you  can  contact  the  Habitat  Hotel  in  NYC,  clean  and 
inexpensive  for  New  York  City.  Located  130  East  57th  Street,  NY,  NY 
10022  212-753-8841  or  800-255-0482  info@habitatny.com 


T 0 P I C A --  Learn  More.  Surf  Less. 

Newsletters,  Tips  and  Discussions  on  Topics  You  Choose, 
http: //www. topic a . com/partner/tag01 

"RE : Walmart  Investigation  Requested"  

Date:  3/5/2001  11:30:26  AM  Mountain  Standard  Time 
From:  kolahq@SKYNET . BE  (KOLA) 

Sub j : Walmart  Investigation  Requested  WV  ATTY  General 
Mailing  List:  KOLA  Newslist  <KOLANews@yahoogroups . com> 


Date:  Mon,  5 Mar  2001  08:54:51  EST 
From:  AIM43USTCE@aol.com 


Friends,  We  need  your  support  now  more  than  ever.  Every  voice  counts. 
Yours  may  be  the  one  that  touches  someone's  heart.  Thanks,  Matt  Sherman 


Date:  Sun,  4 Mar  2001  23:20:11  EST 
From:  ILFORCE@aol.com 

The  Indigenous  Liberation  Force  fully  supports  The  Indian  Fleritage 
Conservancy  and  The  National  Field  Office  of  The  American  Indian  Movement 
in  their  efforts  to  stop  Walmart  from  desecrating  another  sacred  site. 

We  stand  ready  to  assist. 


Date:  Sun,  4 Mar  2001  23:06:12  EST 
From:  AIM43USTCE@aol.com 

Sub j : Walmart  Investigation  Requested  WV  ATTY  General 
>To:  ILFORCE@aol.com 

Walmart,  Investigation  Request-WV  Attorney  General 

The  Indian  Fleritage  Conservancy  and  The  National  Field  Office  of 
The  American  Indian  Movement  have  requested  West  Virginia's 

Attorney  General,  Darrell  V.  McGraw,  3r.,  to  investigates  reports  of 
violations  of  law,  coercion,  and  conflict  of  interest  among  the  participants 
in  Walmart 's  ongoing  attempts  to  purchase  a sacred  Indian  burial  ground  in 
Monongalia  County  West  Virginia. 

The  Indian  coalition  has  determined  this  request  to  be  necessary 
due  to  Walmart 's  recent  release  of  false  and  misleading  information 
in  an  attempt  to  gain  a favorable  ruling  from  The  West  Virginia  Commissioner 
of  Flighways  Mr.  Fred  VanKirk.  Part  of  the  information 
leading  to  this  request  is  based  upon  a letter  from  The  WV. 

Division  of  Culture  and  Flistory.  In  a letter  to  Senator  3ohn  Rockefeller, 
that  office  cited  violations  of  WV  code  29-l-8a  and  identifies  the  site  as 
a "significant  archaeological  site."  Walmart  continues  to  disseminate 
propaganda  to  the  opposite  in  order  to  destroy  the  site  and  build  yet 
another  SuperCenter. 

* This  coalition  of  Indian  groups  have  proceeded  in  a respectful 
manner  and  has  had  disrespect  returned  to  them  They  have  spoken  the  truth  yet 
find  themselves  victims  of  lies.  They  have  chosen  an  avenue  of  openness  and 
forthrightness  and  have  had  deceit,  manipulation  and  coercion  put  in  their 
path.  Its  time  to  hold  Walmart,  their  agents.  West  Virginia  University 
Foundation,  and  The  West  Virginia  University  Administration  accountable  for 
their  actions. 

You  are  urged  to  contact  WV  Attorney  General  Darrell  V McGraw,  3R. 
and  demand  an  immediate  investigation  into  Walmart 's  scheme 
to  desecrate  the  sacred  burial  site  In  Monongalia  County,  WV 
Darrell  V.  McGraw  3r,  WV  Attorney  General 
1900  Kanawha  BLVD.  ROOM  26E  Charleston  WV.  25305-9924 
(WV) 1-800- 368- 8808  FAX  304-558-0140 
consumer@wvnet.edu 
-please  distribute- 
<+>=<+> 

KOLA  Information:  http://users.skynet.be/kola/index.htm 

KOLA  Petitions:  http://kola-hq.hypermart.net 

KOLA  Greeting  Cards:  http://users.skynet.be/kola/cards.htm 

"RE : Mexico's  Marcos  Calls  for  Support"  

Date:  Fri,  2 Mar  2001  07:47:38  -0600 

From:  3ohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate  <berryj@okstate.edu> 

Sub j : : (FWD)Indian  News  03-02-2001 

Forwarded  by  3ohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate  on  03/02/2001  07:46  AM 

Mexico's  Marcos  calls  for  support  from  non-Indians 

By  Lorraine  Orlandi 

Reuters 

Feb  28,  2001 

PUEBLA,  Mexico  - Rebel  Subcommander  Marcos,  after  denouncing  Mexico's 
non-Indian  business  and  political  establishment  in  recent  days,  has  struck 


a different  chord  in  calling  on  Mexicans  of  all  ethnic  backgrounds  to  join 
the  Indian  cause  as  his  Zapatista  caravan  nears  the  capital. 

"Dignity  for  the  indigenous  does  not  mean  dominating  the  other  who  is 
not  indigenous/'  he  told  a crowd  of  several  thousand  in  the  city  of 
Puebla's  sprawling  central  plaza  on  Tuesday. 

"The  march  for  indigenous  dignity  must  be  a march  of  indigenous  and  non- 
indigenous/'  said  the  masked  rebel  leader,  believed  to  be  of  mixed  Indian 
and  Spanish  blood  like  Mexico's  majority. 

"Only  thus  can  we  build  a house  called  the  world  in  which  all  of  us  fit, 
where  all  are  equal  and  each  one  different." 

As  the  two-week,  12-state  trek  to  the  capital  by  24  rebel  leaders  and 
thousands  of  supporters  has  drawn  international  attention,  Marcos  has 
taken  a hands-off  stance  toward  President  Vicente  Fox  over  efforts  to  end 
their  seven-year-old  rebellion  in  southern  Chiapas  state. 

While  other  commanders  continued  to  snipe  at  Fox  on  Tuesday,  charging 
him  with  using  the  country  as  his  "private  ranch"  and  seeking  to  create  a 
"semblance  of  peace"  for  political  gain,  Marcos  avoided  any  direct 
reference  to  the  president. 

Fox,  who  ended  71  years  of  a single-party  rule  reviled  by  the  Zapatistas 
when  he  took  office  in  December,  has  made  concessions  to  the  rebels  but 
not  gone  far  enough  to  bring  them  back  to  the  negotiating  table.  The  tone 
between  both  sides  has  turned  increasingly  sour. 

On  Tuesday  Fox  said  the  demands  of  indigenous  people  were  at  the  top  of 
his  priority  list,  and  he  warned  that  no  one  could  delay  the  peace  process. 
"The  time  for  peace  has  arrived.  Society  will  not  accept  any  more  pretexts 
or  conditions  that  will  only  delay  the  resolution  of  the  conflict,"  Fox 
said  at  the  closing  of  the  World  Economic  Forum  meeting  in  the  southern 
resort  of  Cancun. 

MARCOS  RENEWS  CALL  FOR  INDIAN  RIGHTS  LAW 

The  so-called  Zapatour  culminates  on  March  11  in  Mexico  City,  where 
rebel  leaders  will  lobby  lawmakers  for  an  Indian  rights  bill  proposed  by 
Fox  in  an  effort  to  meet  Zapatista  conditions  for  reviving  peace  talks 
that  stalled  in  1996. 

The  march  has  drawn  an  outpouring  of  support  since  it  left  the  southern 
state  of  Chiapas  on  Sunday. 

Marcos  entered  the  state  of  Puebla  to  a hero's  welcome  and  heartfelt 
words  of  thanks  from  indigenous  leaders  for  bringing  the  plight  of 
Mexico's  10  million  Indians  to  world  attention  with  the  New  Years  Day  1994 
Zapatista  uprising  for  indigenous  rights. 

In  the  Puebla  state  capital  he  received  his  most  raucous  reception  yet. 

He  and  Zapatista  commanders  were  delayed  from  stepping  on  stage  as 
thousands  of  fans  mobbed  their  tour  bus. 

The  somewhat  alcohol-soaked  crowd  hooted  and  shouted  for  Marcos  as  other 
commanders  spoke  first,  and  spectators  forced  a local  Televisa  reporter 
off  the  platform  where  he  was  giving  an  on-camera  report  by  booing  and 
pelting  him  with  objects. 

It  was  the  last  stop  of  a three-city  tour  that  also  crossed  into  the 
sweltering  Gulf  Coast  state  of  Veracruz. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  at  a rally  in  Tehuacan  in  Puebla  state,  Marcos  was 
adamant  about  about  the  need  for  a law  enshrining  Indian  rights  in  the 
Constitution . 

"We  are  going  to  get  the  law  approved,"  Marcos  said,  referring  to  the 
bill  that  would  establish  constitutional  indigenous  rights  including  the 
right  for  indigenous  communities  to  run  their  affairs  based  on  traditional 
customs . 

"Never  again  are  we  indigenous  going  to  take  orders  from  anyone,"  Marcos 
said . 


"RE : Mexico:  Peace  Commissioner  Supports  Indian  Rights"  -- 

Date:  Wed,  7 Mar  2001  23:42:53  -0800  (PST) 

From:  Martha  Elizabeth  Ture  <marthature(3earthlink.net> 

Sub j : Fwd : MEXICO'S  PEACE  COMMISSIONER  SUPPORTS  INDIAN  RIGHTS  LAW  -- 


Mailing  List: 


TRIBALLAW  (triballaw@thecity . sfsu.edu) 


Date:  Wed,  07  Mar  2001  14:39:23  EST 
From:  M3LaBurt@aol.com 

http : //library. northern light . com/FB20010307770000107 . html 
Story  Filed:  Wednesday,  March  07,  2001  10:43  AM  EST 

Mexico  City,  Mar  07,  2001  (EFE  via  COMTEX)  --  The  Mexican  government's 
Peace  Commissioner,  Luis  H.  Alvarez,  says  it  is  "urgent"  to  amend  the 
constitution  to  grant  autonomy  to  the  country's  Indian  peoples. 

"Constitutional  reform  that  defines  the  parameters  of  Indian  autonomy  is 
paramount  and  urgent,"  Alvarez  said. 

Alvarez  issued  his  call  six  days  before  a caravan  of  Zapatista  National 
Liberation  Army  (EZLN)  rebels  led  by  "Subcomandante  Marcos"  is  scheduled 
to  arrive  in  Mexico  City  to  demand  enactment  of  the  law  protecting  Indian 
rights  and  culture. 

The  legislation,  drafted  by  a multi-party  committee,  has  already  been  sent 
to  Congress  by  President  Vicente  Fox.  EFE 
jm/mp/rm 
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Dudge  Tosses  Suit  Over  Tribal  Resort 

by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

By  Bob  Anez,  Associated  Press  Writer 

HELENA  (AP)  - A judge  has  thrown  out  a lawsuit  the  state  Revenue 
Department  filed  in  an  effort  to  force  a tribally  owned  resort  to  resume 
collecting  the  state  lodging  tax  from  customers. 

State  District  Dudge  C.B.  McNeil  of  Poison  agreed  with  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  that  he  lacks  authority  to  order  tribal  members 
or  the  tribal  corporation  operating  the  hotel  to  impose  the  tax. 

He  cited  a series  of  court  cases,  some  of  which  he  decided  over  the 
years,  that  have  limited  civil  jurisdiction  of  state  courts  over  members 
of  American  Indian  tribes. 

Dave  Woodgerd,  chief  attorney  for  the  Revenue  Department,  said  Wednesday 
no  decision  has  been  made  yet  on  whether  to  ask  McNeil  to  reconsider  his 
ruling  or  appeal  to  the  Montana  Supreme  Court. 

Ranald  McDonald,  attorney  for  the  tribes,  said  the  case  law  noted  by  the 
judge  has  long  settled  the  very  jurisdictional  question  raised  in  the 
state's  lawsuit. 

"I'd  feel  confident  that  Dudge  McNeil  made  the  proper  ruling  and  I feel 
confident  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  support  the  ruling,"  he  said. 

The  suit,  filed  last  October,  asked  that  the  court  order  KwaTaqNuk 
resort,  on  Flathead  Lake,  to  assess  the  state  bed  tax  on  non-Indian  guests. 
The  complaint  said  officials  of  the  tribes  should  be  ordered  to  stop 
telling  the  resort  it  should  not  collect  the  tax. 

The  tribe  is  violating  Montana  law  by  not  imposing  the  4 percent  tax  and 
turning  the  money  over  to  the  state,  the  state  argued. 

McNeil  did  not  address  the  state's  legal  claims  in  dismissing  the 
complaint . 

The  suit  was  filed  a month  after  the  state  began  listing  KwaTaqNuk  as  a 
business  state  employees  should  avoid  on  government  business. 

The  tribes  maintain  sovereign  Indian  nations  are  not  required  to  collect 
taxes  for  the  state  without  first  negotiating  an  agreement.  The  state 
contends  the  law  does  not  impose  a tax  on  the  tribes  or  tribal  members, 
but  does  require  the  tax  be  collected  from  non-Indian  customers  of  all 
lodging  businesses. 

The  tribes  had  collected  the  tax  in  the  past,  but  put  the  money  into  a 


special  account.  In  1997,  the  tribes  reached  a settlement  with  the  state 
and  turned  over  $245,155. 

Since  Duly  8,  1997,  the  tribes  refused  to  collect  the  tax  at  the  112- 
room  KwaTaqNuk. 

Defendants  in  the  suit  were  the  resort;  S&K  Developments  Inc.,  the 
tribal  business  operating  the  hotel;  Day  Lehman,  resort  manager;  and 
members  of  the  tribal  council. 
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Norton  hit  on  trust  fund  mess 
MARCH  1,  2001 

Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton  on  Wednesday  was  hit  on  all  sides  of 
the  trust  fund  debate  as  Senators  urged  action  on  the  growing  debacle  and 
the  plaintiffs  in  the  billion  dollar  lawsuit  against  the  federal 
government  criticized  her  latest  decision. 

In  an  appearance  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  her 
first  before  Congress,  Chairman  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-Colo) 
criticized  Norton's  department  for  what  he  called  a "national  disgrace." 

He  was  joined  by  Senator  Dohn  McCain  (R-Ariz),  who  said  the  Interior's 
handling  as  "the  grossest  kind  of  mismanagement"  and  pushed  for  a 
settlement  of  the  issue. 

"We  are  talking  billions  here,"  said  McCain  said.  "I  applaud  the 
decision  of  the  courts.  If  I were  you,  I would  find  out  where  you  are 
going  to  get  that  kind  of  money.  And  we  still  haven't  solved  the  problem." 

Still  new  to  the  job,  Norton  accepted  the  words  of  the  two  Committee 
members.  Her  Department  scrambling  from  last  week's  appellate  court 
decision  favoring  the  plaintiffs  in  the  trust  fund  lawsuit,  Norton  said 
the  Interior  takes  the  ruling  "seriously." 

Elouise  Cobell,  the  Blackfeet  Nation  of  Montana  banker  and  the  lead 
plaintiff  in  the  case,  had  a harsh  prediction  if  Norton  didn't. 

"I  don't  think  Secretary  Norton  can  take  this  lightly,"  said  Cobell.  "If 
she  doesn't  get  on  this  right  away,  she'll  be  the  next  in  contempt  of 
court . " 

Former  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt,  former  Assistant  Secretary  Kevin  Gover, 
and  former  Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin  were  all  held  in  contempt  of 
court  by  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  in  1999.  And  judging  by  Norton's  decision 
to  accept  a controversial  sampling  approved  by  Babbitt,  Cobell  said  it 
looks  like  business  as  usual  for  the  Interior. 

"With  this  directive,  she  is  picking  up  right  where  her  predecessor,  Mr. 
Babbitt,  left  off,"  said  Cobell.  "She  cannot  be  listening  to  the  old  guard 
[like  Babbitt].  The  old  guard  is  the  one  that  got  everyone  in  trouble  by 
not  taking  this  seriously." 

In  a December  2000  memorandum.  Babbitt  approved  a project  to  conduct  a 
statistical  analysis  on  just  350  accounts,  or  0.01  percent  of  the 
estimated  300,000  accounts  held  by  American  Indians  all  over  the  country. 
But  Cobell  and  the  plaintiffs  claim  this  will  only  waste  $70  million  in 
taxpayer  funds  and  has  little  chance  of  fixing  the  historically 
mismanaged  system. 

"Statistical  sampling  as  a means  of  settling  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
mismanaged  individual  Indian  trust  accounts  is  doomed  to  failure,  since 
most  of  the  documents  needed  for  an  accurate  sample  already  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  government,"  said  Cobell. 

The  government  itself  doesn't  know  exactly  how  much  the  analysis  will 


cost,  either.  The  Special  Trustee  of  American  Indians,  the  Interior  office 
charged  with  trust  responsibilities,  said  it  could  cost  $50,000  to  $200, 
000  per  account,  leading  to  anywhere  between  $17.5  million  and  $70  million 
in  funds  needed  to  carry  out  Norton's  decision. 

President  George  W.  Bush  on  Wednesday  released  his  budget  blueprint  and 
said  "additional  funding"  for  trust  reform  will  be  included  for  fiscal 
year  2002.  According  to  a memorandum  Gover  wrote  before  he  left  office, 
the  $27.6  million  trust  reform  budget  would  have  to  be  doubled  and  the  BIA 
would  have  to  "significantly"  increase  its  staff. 

But  Cobell  wasn't  worried  about  budget  woes  and  said  she  will  continue 
to  fight  for  what  rightfully  belongs  to  American  Indians. 

"This  is  money  that  belong  to  Indian  people,"  said  Cobell.  "What  makes 
them  think  they  can  treat  a group  of  people  like  this?  It's  the  worst 
case  of  genocide  we've  ever  seen.  They  are  trying  to  terminate  us." 
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Norton's  retaliation  settlement  rejected 
MARCH  7,  2001 

Although  she  has  been  on  the  job  for  barely  a month.  Secretary  of 
Interior  Gale  Norton  is  treading  on  shaky  ground,  a lawyer  for  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  billion  dollar  trust  fund  lawsuit  against  the  government 
said  on  Tuesday. 

And  unless  she  or  other  government  representatives  change  their  ways, 
Norton  could  soon  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  her  predecessor  and  face 
contempt  of  court  sanctions,  wrote  Dennis  Gingold  in  letter  to  Phillip 
Brooks.  Brooks  is  a Department  of  lustice  lawyer  defending  the  government 
in  the  five-year-old  Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit. 

"Note  well:  no  more  threats  and  no  more  intimidation  will  be  tolerated 
here,"  wrote  Gingold.  "We  will  not  permit  you  or  Secretary  Norton  to 
threaten  or  otherwise  abuse  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  or  witnesses  who  come 
forward  courageously  to  assist  the  Court  and  the  Special  Master." 

The  subject  of  the  Gingold 's  strongly  worded  letter  is  Mona  Infield,  a 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  employee  who  has  been  receiving  an  $80,000  salary 
despite  not  having  gone  to  work  for  a year.  While  employed  at  a BIA  office 
in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  Infield  one  year  ago  this  month  criticized  the 
government's  attempt  to  clean  up  trust  fund  accounts  affecting  an 
estimated  300,000  American  Indians  at  the  center  of  the  lawsuit. 

Since  then,  the  plaintiffs  allege,  top  BIA  management  have  repeatedly 
retaliated  against  Infield  by  stripping  her  of  her  duties,  forcing  her  to 
work  from  home,  and  offering  her  jobs  below  her  skill  level  as  a senior 
computer  analyst.  Now,  government  officials  are  presenting  Infield  with  a 
settlement  offer  Gingold  characterizes  as  "a  day  late  and  a dollar  short." 

But  while  the  offer  may  indeed  have  been  a year  in  the  making,  the 
government  is  offering  Infield  considerably  more  than  a dollar  to  settle 
her  claims.  In  a March  2 letter.  Brooks  offered  to  pay  Infield  up  to 
$100,000  in  attorneys'  fees  and  costs. 

Gingold,  however,  says  the  government's  offer  is  yet  another  in  a long 
line  of  "transparent  threats  of  retaliation"  against  Infield.  If  she 
doesn't  accept  the  settlement  by  March  16,  the  Interior  "will  proceed  with 
any  personnel  action  it  deems  appropriate  regarding  Ms.  Infield,"  writes 
Brooks . 


As  a result , Gingold  has  "categorically"  rejected  the  government's 
"extraordinary  threat."  Instead,  Gingold  and  his  clients  appear  to  be 
hinging  hopes  on  a potential  contempt  of  court  trial  against  Norton  and 
other  government  officials. 

Such  a trial  was  recommended  by  Special  Master  Alan  Balaran  last  month 
but  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  has  yet  to  decide  if  he  will  hold  one.  In  an 
Indian  Country  Today  quote  attributed  to  spokesperson  Stephanie  Hanna  on 
Tuesday,  the  Interior  is  prepared  to  offer  evidence  that  no  retaliatory 
actions  were  taken  against  Infield. 

For  now,  though,  Gingold  is  boldly  proclaiming  that  the  "culture  of  fear 
and  intimidation  fostered  by  Interior  and  Justice  to  manipulate  and 
control  Native  Americans  ...  is  now  over." 

Balaran' s own  research  may  indicate  otherwise,  however.  In  a March  2 
letter  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  Balaran  says  a number  of  Interior 
employees  are  still  unaware  of  an  anti-retaliation  court  order  intended  to 
protect  any  who  come  forward  with  information  about  the  case. 


Paul  Pureau 
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Editor, 

The  existence  of  Indian  Tribes  across  the  Nation  is  under  attack  and 
threatened  as  never  before  in  modern  times.  Oklahoma  Tribes  particularly 
are  in  danger  because  the  anti-Indian  forces  are  being  led  by  the  Oklahoma 
Congressional  delegation  and  supported  by  Oklahoma  Senators.  They  are  all 
Republicans  except  the  newest. 

The  majority  of  Oklahoma  Indians  are  very  conservative  and  many  are 
Republicans.  Eastern  Tribes  in  particular  remember  that  the  Trail  of 
Tears  happened  under  a Democrat.  On  social  issues  also  most  Indians  hold 
conservative  views.  We  are  probably  the  only  minority  to  be  pretty  evenly 
divided  between  parties.  So  why  has  the  Republican  Party  turned  so 
viciously  against  people  who  are  potentially  their  allies?  The  simple 
answer  is  money. 

Some  Tribal  business  endeavors  have  begun  to  compete  with  the  big 
business  interests  which  control  the  Republican  party.  The  C.E.O.  of 
"Loves"  stores  and  people  like  Donald  Trump  are  paying  big  money  to  the 
Republicans  to  destroy  our  ability  to  complete.  The  Congressional 
extremists  from  Oklahoma  have  naturally  stepped  up  to  the  plate  to  play 
John  Wayne.  They  seem  perpetually  offended  that  we  refuse  to  be  the 
"Vanishing  Race"  of  popular  myth  or  to  melt  into  any  'melting  pot'.  Every 
anti-Indian  Bill  in  Congress,  no  matter  how  horrible,  is  supported  by 
every  Oklahoma  Senator  and  Representative.  They  seem  to  march  in 
lock-step,  goose-stepping  to  the  same  orders. 

Representative  Watkins  and  Istook  are  afraid  to  hold  hearings  on  their 
anti-Indian  bills  here  in  Oklahoma.  In  fact  the  entire  Oklahoma 
delegation  have  been  attempting  to  hide  their  anti-Indian  prejudice  during 
the  election  year.  The  business  interests,  which  own  Representative 
Watkins  and  Istook  votes,  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  question  the  loyalty 
and  patriotism  of  Oklahoma's  275,00  Indian  people  and  our  Governments! 

They  also  parrot  the  lie  that  our  stores  and  bingo  games  cost  the  State 
billions  of  dollars. 

First  the  money  lie:  The  truth  is  that  Oklahoma  Tribes  produce  $400 
million  dollars  annually,  all  of  which  stays  in  Oklahoma.  We  represent  8% 
of  the  population  yet  we  create  15%  of  Oklahoma  gross  State  product. 


Because  we  have  no  retail  infrastructure  all  (100%)  of  our  incomes,  ( 
private  and  individual  ) are  spent  in  towns  and  cities  across  Oklahoma, 
generating  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes  for  State  and  local  Government. 
Non-Indians  benefit  the  most  from  this  money  while  fully  30%  of  my  people 
live  in  poverty.  The  business  interests  Watkins  and  Istook  are  fronting 
for  are  owned  by  non-Oklahomans,  spend  their  money  out  of  state,  and  pay 
dividends  to  out  of  state  share  holders. 

Next  the  issue  that  really  makes  Indian  blood,  boil.  This  entirely 
Republican  delegation  has  dared  allow  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  Indian 
people  to  be  questioned  in  Congressional  hearings!  By  the  CEO  of  LOVE's 
stores.  Please  remember  that  not  one  of  the  super-patriotic,  flag-waving 
Oklahoma  Congressmen  has  ever  been  in  the  military!  Much  less  dodged  a 
bullet  or  dug  a fox  hole.  These  zealots  were  too  "upwardly  mobile"  to  be 
bothered  with  serving  their  country.  Playing  football  at  taxpayers 
expense  was  more  important. 

There  are  23,246  American  Indian  Veterans  in  Oklahoma.  Out  of  eleven 
American  Indian,  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  recipients,  five  are 
citizens  of  Oklahoma  Tribes.  American  Indians  in  Vietnam  made  up  double 
our  members  in  the  general  population.  They  averaged  19  years  of  age. 

Over  60%  of  Indians'  in  Vietnam  were  Combat  Infantry,  Airborne,  Special 
Forces,  Force  Recon,  Rangers,  Navy  Seals  and  Marines.  They  "walked  point" 
for  America. 

In  War  World  I we  fought  and  died  for  democracy,  but  we  could  not  vote 
in  America.  Indians  were  not  granted  citizenship  until  1924.  In  WW  I and 
II  we  set  the  standard  with  100%  of  eligible  men  registration  and  my  own 
Ponca  Tribe  (and  many  others)  formally  declared  war  against  Germany  and 
Japan.  Every  Tribe  in  Oklahoma  has  a War  Mothers  Society  who  still  mourn 
the  hundreds  of  Oklahoma  Indians  who  died  for  this  country,  so  the  big 
business  friends  of  Watkins  and  Istook  would  have  the  right  to  call 
Indians  unpatriotic. 

Oklahoma  Indians  have  earned  the  right  to  have  full  blown  Congressional 
hearings  (in  Oklahoma)  on  any  and  every  piece  of  legislation  designed  to 
destroy  and  cripple  our  Nations  and  our  Sovereignty.  Watkins  and  Istook 
would  not  try  to  secretly  pass  Federal  laws  against  275,000  Oklahoma 
lawyers,  or  oil  men,  or  teachers,  or  farmers,  but  they  feel  they  can 
attack  Indians  with  impunity.  For  some  reason  the  Republican  party  seems 
to  have  declared  war  on  Indian  people.  The  Oklahoma  Congressional 
delegation  has  arranged  itself  as  a troop  of  the  7th  Calvary,  complete 
with  Buffalo  Soldier. 

Carter  Camp,  Ponca  Nation  of  Oklahoma 
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Hau  the  Dakota/Lakota/Nakota  & all  Nations, 

This  went  out  yesterday. 

03-06-01 

On  March  5,2001,  members  of  the  Dakota/Lakota/Nakota  Human  Rights 
Advocacy  Coalition,  protested  on  Indian  Country  Today,  because  of  their 
1)  BIAS  REPORTERS  SUPPRESSING  GRASSROOTS  PEOPLES  NEWS.  2)  STAGING 
PROMOTIONAL  CAMPAIGNS  FOR  PREDATORS  WHO  ARE  EXPLOITING  TRADITION, 
SPIRITUALITY,  PEOPLE,  LAND,  WATER,  AND  CHILDREN  3)  POSTING  SACRED  BURIAL 
RELICS  ON  THE  FRONT  PAGE  OF  ICT,  AND  MANY  OTHER  VIOLATIONS  AGAINST  THE 
GRASSROOTS  PEOPLE'S  TRADITIONAL  LAWS.  No  longer  will  we  tolerate  this 
misconduct!!!  Alfred  Bone  Shirt  & wife,  Robin  Bair,  Ihanktonwan  Hoksina, 


and  Myself,  traveled  to  Rapid  City.  Alfred  drove 

from  Rosebud  to  the  Yankton  Sioux  Rez,  and  then  onto  Rapid  City.  We  arrived 
in  time  to  eat  and  prepare  for  the  protest.  We  stayed  on  schedule.  We 
called  out  to  people  and  people  for  some  reason  that  we  were  marching  on 
the  Lakota  Journal.  We  marched  on  ICT  anyway.  We  stood  as  Advocates  and  the 
voice  of  those  who  are  victims  of  many  crimes.  Who's  news  and  articles  are 
being  suppressed.  A special  request  from  Della  Eastman  from  the  Sisseton 
Grassroots  Oyate,  they  are  all  very  upset  with  ICT  and  their  lack  of 
coverage  on  their  very  important  issues.  Due  to  the  lack  of  funds  and  long 
distance,  they  were  unable  to  attend.  So  we  spoke  on  their  behalf.  We  stood 
strong  with  our  ancestors 

spirits,  and  our  3 month  old  son,  Ihanktonwan  Hoksina  represented  the 
wakaniza  very  well.  He  was  a reminder  of  what  we  are  truly  fighting  for.  We 
thank  all  of  you  for  your  words  of  support  and  also  for  those  negative  ones 
that  help  confirm  that  we  are  doing  the  right  thing.  So  thank  you  all.  Word 
from  the  Elders,  " that  of  which  doesn't  kill  us  only  make  us  stronger." 

All  My  Relatives 
Frances  Zephier 

ps  We  forgot  to  mention  about  the  non-Indian  news  outlets,  they  refused 
to  acknowledge,  the  truth  about  what  is  happening  in  Indian  Country.  This 
only  confirms  that  media  suppression  exist  throughout  the  state  of  S.D..  we 
are  living  in  an  institute  of  racism,  and  the  media  continue  to  cover  it  up. 
How  long  will  the  people  allow  this  to  go  on??? 
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Chinook  Nation  eager  to  tell  story 
MARCH  2,  2001 

When  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton  makes  her  first  trip  out  of 
Washington,  DC,  this  weekend,  she'll  be  meeting  a tribe  her  department 
once  said  didn't  exist. 

For  years  and  years,  members  of  the  Chinook  Nation  of  Washington  were 
told  they  weren't  an  Indian  tribe.  The  courts,  history  books,  and  even  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  all  had  a part  in  virtually  erasing  the  tribe 
out  of  existence. 

Yet  the  tribe  had  a particular  drawing  power  which  betrayed  the 
naysayers.  Having  welcomed  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  tribal  leaders  were  constantly  being  asked  to  tell  the  role 
their  ancestors  played  in  that  historic  journey  --  all  in  preparation  for 
bicentennial  celebrations  to  take  place  from  2003  to  2006. 

Finally  recognized  by  the  federal  government,  the  tribe  is  now  more 
eager  than  ever  to  let  their  voices  be  heard. 

"Out  intentions  are  to  be  the  Chinook  storytellers  and  we  are  truly 
entitled  to  do  that,"  said  tribal  councilor  Peggy  Disney.  "Its  been  over 
200  years  worth  of  suffering  but  we  don't  just  intend  to  portray  the  sad 
side,  either.  There's  a lot  of  things  that  we  are  thankful  for." 

Chinook  contact  with  non-Indians  began  as  early  as  the  late  1700s  and  in 
late  1805,  the  tribe  welcomed  Lewis  and  Clark  to  their  territory  along  the 
lower  Columbia  River.  While  their  relationships  with  these  early 
explorers  were  mostly  peaceful,  the  one  with  the  federal  government  wasn't 


always  so. 

In  1851,  the  government  negotiated  a treaty  with  Chinook  tribal  leaders 
but  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  it.  In  1855,  the  government  made  another 
attempt  but  some  tribal  leaders  held  out  because  the  treaty  would  have 
removed  them  from  their  aboriginal  territory  along  the  Columbia  near  the 
Oregon  border. 

The  decision  to  protect  their  land  had  a devastating  effect:  the  tribe 
was  left  landless  and  unrecognized.  After  fighting  for  much  of  the  past 
century  to  address  what  they  considered  a historical  injustice,  the  tribe 
in  1997  was  dealt  what  seemed  like  a final  blow:  the  BIA  declined  to 
acknowledge  them  as  a tribe. 

But  in  what  Disney  described  as  "a  very  documentable  moment  in  Chinook 
history,"  the  decision  was  reversed  in  early  January  by  former  Assistant 
Secretary  Kevin  Gover.  Although  Disney  said  tribal  members  were  unsure  of 
the  BIA's  direction  on  the  issue,  they  were  clued  in  by  a phone  call 
inviting  them  to  Washington,  DC. 

"I  think  the  timing  couldn't  have  been  sweeter  for  us,"  said  Disney. 

The  tribe  is  now  getting  ready  to  take  their  rightful  place  in 
recounting  Lewis  and  Clark's  journey.  Along  with  local  leaders,  the  tribe 
will  be  meeting  Secretary  Norton  on  Saturday,  who  will  address  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Bicentennial  Forum  at  the  Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial  in 
Astoria,  Oregon,  the  site  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  winter  camp. 

In  addition  to  taking  part  in  local  and  national  celebrations,  the  tribe 
also  plans  on  holding  its  own  events  to  commemorate  the  expedition.  Among 
other  events  the  tribe  is  considering,  Disney  said  a traditional  canoe 
paddle  is  in  the  works  and  would  be  a fitting  way  to  describe  their  own 
struggles . 

"That  would  be  quite  an  event  to  witness:  all  the  tribes  coming 
together,"  said  Disney.  "It  hasn't  happened  here  for  200  years." 
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SAND  CREEK  VICTORY 

The  Association  of  American  Indian  Affairs,  Volume  147 
By:  Steve  Brady  Sr. ,President,  Northern  Cheyenne  Sand  Creek  Descendants 
It  has  taken  136  years  to  finally  memorialize  the  Sand  Creek  Massacre 
site  in  what  is  now  near  Chivington,  Colorado. 

It  was  dawn,  November  29,  1864,  in  a premeditated  attack,  knowing  well 
in  advance  that  most  of  the  men  were  out  hunting,  in  the  name  of  God,  Col. 
John  Chivington,  a Methodist  Minister  led  the  assault  with  more  than  700 
troops  on  the  village  of  more  than  125  Cheyenne  lodges  and  8--  10  Arapaho 
lodges  comprised  of  mostly  women,  children  and  elders. 

Linder  heavy  fire,  Cheyenne  Chief,  Black  Kettle  hastily  raised  a 6'  x 12' 
U.S.  flag  with  a white  truce  flag  underneath  it  to  signify  that  they  were 
a band  at  peace  with  the  United  States.  However,  the  Colorado  troops 
continued  with  their  relentless  assault.  The  women  and  children  were 
allowed  to  scatter  in  different  directions  and  then  run  down  by  the 
cavalry  on  horseback.  Children  left  behind  or  orphaned  were  used  as 
target  practice  by  the  Colorado  troops. 

Black  Kettle  survived,  however,  his  colleague,  Cheyenne  Chief  White 
Antelope,  lay  amongst  his  people,  grotesquely  mutilated,  still  wearing  his 
"Peace-and-Friendship"  medal  given  to  him  personally  by  President 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was  said  by  Braided  Hair,  a survivor,  that  "the 
entire  village  was  burned  and  the  area  was  permeated  with  the  stench  of 


the  piles  [of]  burned  corpses".  The  body  parts,  including  private  parts 
of  the  women,  children  and  elders  were  displayed  in  downtown  Denver  as 
trophies . 

U.S.  Congress  and  a military  tribunal  quickly  condemned  the  atrocities 
committed  at  Sand  Creek  and  admitted  responsibility,  to  the  extent  that 
Congress  even  promised  reparations  through  Article  6 of  the  Little 
Arkansas  Treaty  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  1865.  The  promise  presently 
remains  unfulfilled. 

In  Duly  of  1990,  the  Cheyenne  & Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  SandCreek  Descendants  repatriated  human  remains  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington,  D.C.  to  Concho  Agency,  Concho, 
Oklahoma.  Some  of  the  human  remains  had  been  taken  by  the  Cavalry  from 
the  Sand  Creek  Massacre,  there  were  other  sets  of  human  remains  that  were 
also  repatriated  at  the  same  time  apparently  taken  at  subsequent 
engagements . 

In  late  1993,  the  Colorado  Historical  Socieity  set  out  to  find  the  exact 
location  of  the  Sand  Creek  Massacre  site.  In  the  fall  of  1997,  the 
Colorado  Historical  Society  conducted  a field  survey  at  the  current 
alleged  site,  combining  other  methods  of  research  including  scientific 
and  technical,  the  results  were  determined  to  be  inconclusive.  According 
to  local  oral  history  the  area  had  been  picked  over  fairly  well  by  "Pot- 
Hunters".  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Cheyenne  felt  and  knew  that  they 
were  in  the  correct  location  (Dawson  Ranch)-  There  was  no  question. 

Early  1998,  U.S.  Senator  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-CO),  introduced  a 
bill  (S.1695)  into  Congress  proposing  to  purchase  the  Sand  Creek  Massacre 
site.  Senate  held  hearings  on  this  bill  in  March  of  1998.  The  end  result 
of  this  proposed  legislation  was  that  in  October  of  1998,  President 
Clinton  signed  into  law  the  Sand  Creek  Massacre  National  Historic  Site 
Study  Act  (P. L. 105-243),  authorizing  the  National  Park  Service,  in 
consultation  with  the  Cheyenne  & Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Tribe,  the  Northern  Arapaho  Tribe  and  the  State  of  Colorado  to, 
among  other  things,  identify  the  location  and  the  extent  of  the  massacre 
site. 

In  May  of  1999,  once  again,  there  was  another  field  survey  conducted 
just  north  of  the  CHS  survey.  This  time,  the  first  piece  of  physical 
evidence  found  was  a piece  of  shrapnel  from  the  spherical  case  shot  from 
that  of  a Mountain  Howitzer.  From  this  point  on,  there  was  no  question 
unequivocally,  that  this  indeed  was  the  Sand  Creek  Massacre  site. 

This  site  study  was  completed  in  Dune  of  2000,  the  National  Park  Service 
submitted  the  report  to  congress  recommending  that  Sand  Creek  Massacre 
site  be  established  as  a National  Historic  Site.  Senator  Ben  Nighthorse 
Campbell  then  immediately  introduced  S.  2950  in  late  Duly  of  2000. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  bill  on  September  14,  2000  in  Washington,  D.C., 
before  a Senate  Subcommittee. 

Introduced  at  this  hearing  as  evidence  were  2 letters  from  Cavalry 
Officers  who  were  at  Sand  Creek  on  the  day  of  hte  massacre  and  objected  to 
what  was  about  to  occur  and  to  what  happened  during  the  attack.  These 
letters  graphically  detailed  what  occurred  that  day  of  November  29,1864. 
This  evidence  was  very  compelling. S.  2940  was  passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  the  same  version  was  subsequently  passed  by  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  now  after  nearly  136  years,  on  November  7,2000, 

William  Defferson  Clinton,  President  of  the  United  States,  signed  into 
law  the  Sand  Creek  Massacre  National  Historic  Site  Act  of  2000  (P.L.106- 
465).  this  law  authorizes  the  federal  government  by  "willing  seller 
only",  to  acquire  more  than  12,000  acres  of  the  killing  fields  of 
Colorado  to  be  designated  as  a National  Historic  Site  where  a national 

memorial  will  be  erected And  there  are  apparently  "willing 

sellers" . 

Presently, the  University  of  Nebraska-  Lincoln  and  the  Colorado  History 
Museum  of  Denver  continue  to  hold  some  human  remains  of  Cheyenne  people 
taken  at  Sand  Creek.  Legal  and  culturally  sensitive  efforts  are  underway 
for  the  repatriation  of  our  ancestors. 

With  deep  appreciation  , we  thank  all  those  who  have  contributed  to  this 
effort  in  one  way  or  another.  Ha-Ho! 
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Tribes  Want  Equality  At  Bighorn  Battle  Site 
Tuesday,  March  6,  2001 
BY  BECKY  BOHRER 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

LITTLE  BIGHORN  BATTLEFIELD  NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  Mont.  --  Clifford  Long 
Sioux  comes  to  this  spot  on  the  rolling  prairie  of  eastern  Montana  each 
year.  It  is  how  he  honors  his  forebear,  Buffalo  Hump,  and  the  other 
Cheyenne  warriors  who  died  defending  their  way  of  life  against  Lt.  Col. 
George  Custer  and  the  7th  Cavalry. 

But  there  is  no  memorial  here  to  Long  Sioux's  people,  only  a monument  to 
Custer  and  his  men,  a granite  monolith  atop  a flowing,  grassy  rise. 

"A  memorial  should  have  been  up  many,  many  years  ago  to  honor  the  ones 
we  lost,"  says  Long  Sioux,  a Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  member. 

Nearly  125  years  after  the  battle  memorialized  as  "Custer's  Last  Stand," 
there  is  little  at  the  battlefield  to  acknowledge  the  American  Indians  who 
fought . 

For  the  Sioux,  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe,  the  battle  was  their  last  major 
victory  in  a long  and  eventually  unsuccessful  fight  to  save  their  land 
from  seizure  by  whites.  Even  the  Crow,  allies  of  Custer,  and  Arikara,  who 
had  scouts  who  died  fighting  on  Custer's  side,  believe  recognition  is 
lacking. 

When  Congress  ordered  Custer's  name  removed  from  the  battlefield  in  1991, 
it  also  authorized  an  Indian  memorial.  But  lawmakers  never  provided  any 
money.  Without  federal  aid,  construction  on  the  $2.5  million  project  is 
unlikely  to  begin  until  at  least  2005. 

"It's  a slap  in  the  face  to  those  of  us  who  are  descendants  . . . and 
Native  America  as  a whole,  because  it  appears  we  may  not  be  regarded 
equally  to  other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  still,  in  2001,"  said 
Linda  Pease,  whose  great-grandfather  was  a Crow  scout  for  Custer. 

The  proposed  memorial  includes  bronze  outlines  of  three  warriors, 
representing  the  victorious  Sioux,  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe.  It  features  a 
sunken  circle  and  "spirit  gate,"  meant  to  welcome  the  cavalry  dead  and  act 
as  a counterpoint  to  the  soldiers'  monument,  about  100  yards  to  the  south. 

But  even  the  proposed  memorial  has  proven  controversial . 

Some  Indians  complain  the  monument,  designed  by  whites,  doesn't  fully 
tell  their  stories.  Many  so-called  "Custer  buffs"  believe  it  is  poor  taste 
to  locate  the  Indian  memorial  so  close  to  the  cavalry  monument. 

Indians  say  they  want  their  children  to  have  a fuller  understanding  of 
what  happened  Dune  25-26,  1876,  on  the  rolling  plains  southeast  of 
Billings,  and  to  be  proud.  It's  not  about  political  correctness,  they  say, 
but  about  fairness,  honesty  and  equality. 

Custer,  seemingly  underestimating  the  size  of  the  Indian  force,  ordered 
the  attack  on  the  Indians  camped  in  the  river  valley.  Custer  and  more  than 
260  of  his  men  were  wiped  out. 

"I  remember  going  [to  the  battlefield]  as  a kid  and  the  heroic  . . . 
Custer  was  glorified,"  Pease  said.  "I  remember  going  away  thinking,  'That 
doesn't  seem  right,  but  maybe  we're  not  as  good  as  other  people.' 

"It  formed  a real  negative  perception  of  myself  as  a Native  American," 
she  added.  "And  it  does  that  generation  after  generation,  as  well  as 
giving  credence  to  white  supremacy." 

The  battlefield's  superintendent,  Neil  Mangum,  is  working  hard  to  get 
the  Indian  memorial  built.  Faced  with  paltry  private  donations,  he  nearly 
doubled  the  site's  entrance  fee  in  February  --  from  $6  to  $10  a car  --  to 
meet  the  2005  construction  goal. 


Visitors  to  the  battlefield's  museum  and  interpretive  center  do  get  a 
more  balanced  history  lesson  of  the  battle.  But  anyone  visiting  just  the 
battlefield  gets  a skewed  view. 

"They  put  up  a memorial  for  Custer  and  they  say  that  we're  a part  of  the 
same  United  States  and  a part  of  this  society/'  said  Bob  Kelly,  a Crow 
tribal  member.  "Why  don't  they  recognize  the  valiant  effort  of  the 
Indians?" 

In  1988,  members  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  put  an  iron  plaque  at 
the  base  of  Custer's  granite  obelisk.  The  plaque  read,  in  part:  "In  honor 
of  our  Indian  patriots  who  fought  and  defeated  the  U.S.  Cavalry  in  order 
to  save  our  women  and  children  from  mass-murder." 

It  was  eventually  removed. 

In  1999,  two  granite  markers  were  erected  to  depict  where  two  Cheyenne 
warriors  were  wounded  and  died.  But  Indians  say  that  is  not  enough. 

Chauncey  Whitwright  III,  a Sioux  from  Wolf  Point,  Mont.,  quit  work  on  a 
memorial  advisory  committee  over  what  he  perceived  as  government  foot- 
dragging.  He  threatened  last  year  to  tear  down  the  Custer  monument  if  the 
Indian  memorial  wasn't  built  by  the  125th  anniversary  of  the  battle,  this 
Dune  25.  He  has  since  recanted  the  threat,  but  remains  angry. 

Former  Rep.  Pat  Williams,  D-Mont.,  who  co-sponsored  the  bill  that 
included  the  battlefield  name-change,  said  a memorial  is  in  the  national 
interest  and  that  the  government  should  pay  for  it. 

An  estimated  $40,000  to  $50,000  has  been  raised  from  tribes  and  through 
donations  at  the  battlefield,  Mangum  said.  The  National  Park  Foundation, 
the  fund-raising  arm  of  the  Park  Service,  has  received  small  donations  but 
"we're  not  close  to  the  $2.5  million,"  said  Den  Larson,  director  of  public 
relations . 

Indian  leaders  and  Mangum  want  Congress  to  contribute,  even  as 
disagreement  over  the  memorial  continues. 

Pease,  the  Crow  representative  on  the  committee  that  chose  the  design, 
objected  to  it  initially  because  the  Arikara  and  Crow  were  omitted. 

She  gave  in  when  the  Park  Service  assured  her  parts  of  the  memorial 
could  be  redesigned  or  that  the  scouts'  stories  could  be  "included 
heavily"  in  the  interpretive  portion. 

To  others,  the  memorial  is  not  only  about  honoring  their  fallen  heroes, 
but  about  taking  some  shine  off  Custer,  who  is  still  considered  a hero  by 
some  battlefield  visitors. 

William  Wells,  who  publishes  a battlefield  newsletter  and  is  president 
of  a Custer  historical  group,  said  he  supports  an  Indian  memorial. 

But  he  believes  the  desire  to  "belittle"  Custer,  rather  than  honor  the 
Indian  dead,  was  a motivating  factor  in  building  one  and  changing  the 
battlefield  name. 

He  also  believes  there  are  better  places  for  a memorial  to  the  Indians, 
including  the  river  valley  where  the  Indian  village  was  located. 

Legislation,  however,  says  the  Indian  memorial  is  to  be  built  near  the 
cavalry  monument. 

"It's  quite  a site  and  it's  stark  loneliness  is  the  thing  that  impresses 
almost  everyone,"  Wells  said  of  the  existing  obelisk.  "And  I think  that 
almost  any  other  monument  or  structure  or  anything  else  in  that  area  takes 
away  from  that." 

Long  Sioux  said  his  ancestors  gave  their  lives  for  a more  noble  cause 
that  should  be  recognized. 

"All  I'm  doing  is  trying  to  help  recognize  the  fallen  warriors  and  what 
they  stood  for,  to  do  the  honorable  thing  for  them,  honor  them  and 
recognize  them  for  giving  ultimate  sacrifice,"  he  said. 
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Supreme  Court  delivers  blow  to  tribes 
MARCH  6,  2001 

In  a decision  the  Department  of  Interior  says  could  have  a "chilling 
effect"  on  information  it  shares  with  tribes,  the  Supreme  Court  on  Monday 
turned  down  the  government's  attempt  to  keep  private  some  of  its 
correspondence  with  tribes  in  Oregon  and  northern  California. 

But  the  unanimous  decision  authored  by  lustice  David  Souter  isn't  just  a 
blow  to  the  tribes  whose  water  rights  were  the  subject  of  seven  disputed 
documents  at  the  center  of  the  case.  The  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  (NCAI),  representing  over  200  tribes  throughout  Indian  Country, 
was  among  several  organizations  who  filed  friend-of-the-court  briefs 
hoping  the  Supreme  Court  would  rule  in  the  government's  favor  and  keep  the 
documents  private  under  the  federal  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (FOIA). 

Instead,  the  Court  sided  with  the  Klamath  Water  Users  Protective 
Association,  a group  of  non-Indian  property  owners  seeking  to  protect 
their  water  rights  in  the  Klamath  River  Basin.  Not  only  were  members  of 
the  Association  subject  to  a long-term  Bureau  of  Reclamation  water  project, 
they  were  also  defendants  in  a lawsuit  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  filed 
on  behalf  of  the  Klamath  Tribe  in  Oregon  state  court. 

The  dispute  stretches  back  to  1995,  when  the  Interior  engaged  in 
government-to-government  consultations  with  the  Klamath  Tribe  and  three 
tribes  in  northern  California.  Like  it  does  for  tribes  elsewhere,  the 
Interior  attempted  to  ensure  the  tribes'  land  and  water  interests  were 
preserved  as  part  of  its  federal  trust  responsibilities. 

During  the  course  of  their  consultations,  the  tribes  exchanged  a number 
of  documents  regarding  the  water  project  and  the  lawsuit.  The  Association 
filed  a FOIA  request  to  obtain  the  correspondence  and  for  the  most  part, 
the  Interior  complied. 

It  held  onto  seven  documents,  however.  Six  were  prepared  by  the  Klamath 
Tribe  at  the  request  of  the  government  and  the  seventh  was  prepared  by  a 
government  official  and  given  to  the  tribe  as  well  as  the  Yurok  Tribe  of 
California . 

The  documents,  the  government  argued,  were  exempt  from  FOIA  because  they 
were  "inter-agency  or  intra-agency  memorandums"  protected  by  attorney- 
client  privilege.  The  government  also  argued  --  and  interested  tribes  and 
tribal  organizations  agreed  --  that  the  release  of  the  documents  would 
negatively  affect  the  government's  trust  responsibilities. 

But  the  Court  rejected  both  arguments,  first  ruling  that  the  Interior 
failed  to  satisfy  the  "inter-agency"  privacy  exemption.  Since  the  tribes 
had  their  own  lawyers,  weren't  employed  as  consultants  for  the  government, 
and  were  advancing  their  own  interests,  the  documents  in  question  did  not 
qualify  for  the  exemption. 

The  Court  also  said  the  trust  relationship  itself  didn't  overrule  FOIA's 
"mandate  of  broad  disclosure."  The  Court  added:  "All  of  this  boils  down  to 
requesting  that  we  read  an  'Indian  trust'  exemption  into  the  statute,  a 
reading  that  is  out  of  the  question." 

The  ruling  effectively  requires  the  government  to  turn  over  the  seven 
documents  in  question.  The  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  1999  had  done 
just  that  before  the  Interior  appealed. 

But  just  how  the  decision  affects  future  correspondence  is  open  for 
question,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  Department  of  Interior.  Spokesperson 
Stephanie  Hanna  said  the  Department  was  "very  disappointed"  with  the 
ruling  and  officials  would  be  considering  its  effect  on  its  relationship 
with  tribes. 

"In  the  future,  we  will  be  reviewing  the  effect  of  this  ruling  on  our 
ongoing  communications  and  consultations  with  Tribes,"  said  Hanna.  "We 
will  also  be  looking  at  options  to  remedy  a situation  that  could  have  a 
chilling  effect  on  information  that  can  be  shared  in  deliberations  and 
consultations  between  the  government  and  tribes." 

Copyright  c.  Indianz. Com  2000-2001. 
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By  Ruth  Red  Elk 

Lakota  Journal  Staff  Writer 

Pine  Ridge  Reservation--Results  were  less  than  pleasing  at  a meeting 
between  Oglala  Sioux  Trbial  members  and  Nebraska  officials  concerning 
alcohol  sales  in  Whiteclay,  Neb. 

With  supporting  tribal  members,  OST  President  John  Yellow  Bird  Steele 
met  with  Governor  Mike  Johanns,  members  of  the  Nebraska  Liquor  Control 
Commission  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  last  week. 

"Nothing  was  accomplished  at  this  meeting,"  said  Clinton  Yellowbird,  a 
Lakota  Student  Alliance  and  AIM  member. 

Yellowbird  said  the  whole  affair  summed  up  the  view  the  commission  had 
for  President  Steele.  "We  were  supposed  to  meet  in  the  executive  meeting 
room,  but  it  was  occupied  by  the  news  press  doing  interviews.,"  he  said. 
"Our  president  had  to  go  to  the  basement  garage  of  the  highway  patrol 
headquarters  in  the  break  room  to  hold  his  meeting." 

Regardless  of  what  Yellowbird  deemed  as  being  treated  as  a second-class 
citizen.  President  Steele  moved  forward  with  his  objective  to  refresh 
Nebraska  official's  memories  of  why  it  is  important  to  shut  down  alcohol 
sales  in  Whiteclay. 

"Whiteclay  has  always  been  an  issue  back  in  the  1980's  through  the 
1990' s.  We  met  with  the  county  police  and  the  Whiteclay  establishment 
owners,"  President  Steele  said.  "The  issue  came  about  when  the  tribal 
council  and  the  Lakota  people  declared  war  on  alcohol.  The  Lakota  people 
want  an  alcohol  and  drug  free  leadership  and  workers." 

Whiteclay,  located  within  two  miles  of  the  town  of  Pine  Ridge  just 
across  the  state  line,  receives  millions  of  dollars  in  alcohol  sales  and 
sometimes  favors  are  asked. 

"All  the  problems  with  alcohol  are  really  noticeable.  I have  a witness 
ready  to  give  testimony  that  when  she  went  to  purchase  alcohol  the 
establishment  owner  offered  her  free  alcohol  in  return  for  sex,"  President 
Steele  said. 

"The  director  of  the  employment  assistance  program,  who  had  a VCR  and  TV 
stolen  from  the  program  found  the  VCR  and  TV  at  one  of  the  establishment 
in  Whiteclay  that  had  the  serial  number  on  them,  we  reported  this  to  the 
Nebraska  Liquor  Commission  and  the  Nebraska  Highway  Patrol  but  nothing 
was  done  about  it.  We  can  identify  the  bootleggers  across  the  reservation. 
These  bootleggers  can  get  credit  from  Whiteclay  establishment,  bootleggers 
get  large  quantities  on  credit  then  bring  it  across  the  reservation  and 
sell  it  then  pay  the  establishment  back. 

People  off  the  reservation  take  their  checks  to  the  establishments  that 
allow  them  credit  for  alcohol,  this  is  ongoing.  We  know  our  minors  are 
buying  alcohol  from  these  establishments  people  that  are  highly 
intoxicated  can  go  there  and  buy  alcohol,  step  out  the  door  and  drink  it. 
We  had  several,  and  I say  several  because,  I know  of  sixteen  murders  that 
happened  in  Whiteclay. 

The  families  of  those  that  were  murdered  have  no  report  of  any 
investigation  being  done,  there  is  no  closure  to  the  traumatic  experience. 
When  I met  with  the  Liquor  Commission  and  the  highway  patrol,  I believe 
it  was  in  1998,  we  were  greatly  concerned  about  the  murders  that  were 
previously  committed  there  but  nothing  was  done  about  them.  We  told  them 


we  expected  more  to  happen  again. 

In  1999  it  happened  again  to  Wilson  Black  Elk  and  Ron  Hard  Heart.  I 
don't  know  if  that  would  have  prevented  the  murders  if  some  action  was 
taken  in  1988.  We  expect  more  to  happen  but  because  of  the  way  things  are 
being  handled  it's  out  of  our  jurisdiction  it's  Nebraska's. 

Rushville  tried  to  put  up  a detox  center  in  1998.  They  were  trying  to 
address  the  people  who  consume  alcohol.  Like  the  United  States,  we  are 
addressing  the  source,  Whiteclay  for  example  while  the  U.S.  is  addressing 
Columbia  on  drugs. 

We  are  taking  care  of  our  people  who  are  alcoholic,  we  are  building  a 
detoxification  center. 

Many  people  utilize  education  programs  on  alcoholism  and  are  now  alcohol 
free.  The  Governor  of  Nebraska  promised  to  increase  police  presence  in 
Whiteclay. 

Thank  you  for  your  participation  at  Our  Red  Earth.  To  unsubscribe  from  our 
community,  send  an  email  to:  0urRedEarth-unsubscribe(3egroups . com 
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Tribes  file  giant  lawsuit  concerning  water  rights 

By  Mary  Perea 

The  Associated  Press 

3/5/2001 

Zuni  Pueblo,  the  Navajo  Nation  and  Ramah  Navajo  Band  have  filed  suit 
against  anyone,  including  the  state,  that  claims  rights  or  interests  in 
surface  and  groundwater  in  the  Zuni  River  basin. 

The  lawsuit  was  filed  Ian.  19  by  the  federal  government  on  behalf  of  the 
tribes.  However,  hundreds  of  defendants  named  in  the  lawsuit  didn't 
receive  notification  until  last  week,  defendants  said. 

The  state  will  seek  dismissal.  State  Engineer  Tom  Turney  said. 

The  federal  government  claims  ownership  of  the  rights  to  the  water  in 
such  amounts  to  satisfy  uses  of  the  Cibola  National  Forest,  El  Morro 
National  Monument,  El  Malpais  National  Monument  and  El  Malpais  National 
Conservation  Area,  according  to  the  lawsuit. 

Plaintiffs  "claim  a prior  and  paramount  right  to  divert,  impound,  pump 
or  use  surface  waters  and  groundwaters  of  the  Zuni  River  basin  in  New 
Mexico,"  the  lawsuit  says. 

Deborah  Homer,  who  lives  in  El  Morro  Ranches  subdivision  about  35  miles 
south  of  Grants,  received  notification  by  mail. 

"They  are  suing  over  complete  and  total  rights  over  the  water  in  the 
Zuni  River  basin,"  said  Homer,  45. 

"The  Indians  have  been  here  for  over  500  years  and  all  of  the  sudden 
they're  concerned  about  anybody  else  having  a drop  of  water  to  drink," 

Homer  said.  "None  of  us  out  here  have  a really  good  feeling  about  this." 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  in  Washington  D.C.  is  handling  the  case. 
Messages  were  left  seeking  comment  from  Dustice  Department  officials 
Friday. 

The  state  engineer  and  commissioner  of  public  lands  are  also  defendants 
in  the  lawsuit. 

Turney  said  his  office  lacks  the  manpower  to  handle  another  water 
adjudication . 

"This,  basically,  was  done  without  consultation  with  us,"  Turney  said  of 
the  lawsuit.  "There  are  numerous  phone  calls  coming  in  here.  People  are 
very  upset  about  it.  We  will  request  for  it  to  be  dismissed." 

Turney  said  the  lawsuit  seeks  a hydrographic  survey  of  the  area.  The 
survey  would  require  the  state  engineer's  office  to  measure  irrigated 
acreage.  An  offer  would  then  be  made  to  each  owner  for  the  water  rights 
based  on  the  surveys. 

"This  process  takes  years,"  Turney  said. 


Hundreds  of  defendants  are  named  in  the  lawsuit,  Turney  said. 

"These  suits  can  last  decades.  In  the  end,  everybody  has  the  right  to 
sue  everybody  else  on  it." 

"We'd  like  to  ultimately  see  if  there's  some  kind  of  negotiation  that 
can  go  on  with  the  Indian  tribes,"  Turney  said. 

A meeting  between  defendants  and  representatives  from  the  state 
engineer's  office,  courts  and  federal  government  was  scheduled  for  today 
at  the  old  El  Morro  school. 
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Chilean  tribe  in  last  days 
'Cultural  salvage'  efforts  launched 
By  KEVIN  G.  HALL 
Knight-Ridder  Tribune  News 
March  4,  2001 

PUNTA  ARENAS,  Chile  --  When  an  unknown  23-year-old  naturalist  named 
Charles  Darwin  sailed  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  in  December  1832,  he 
was  horrified  by  the  nomadic  Kawesqars  he  met  here  at  the  bottom  of  South 
America . 

Nearly  naked  in  a climate  where  temperatures  hover  just  above  freezing, 
they  traveled  in  extended  families  in  simple  canoes  of  tree  bark,  with  a 
constant  fire  burning  inside  to  keep  them  warm.  Their  faces  and  bodies 
were  dabbed  with  white  ash. 

"Viewing  such  men,  one  can  hardly  make  oneself  believe  they  are  fellow- 
creatures,  and  inhabitants  of  the  same  world,"  wrote  Darwin,  author  of  the 
theory  of  evolution. 

His  theory  holds  that  all  plants  and  animals  developed  from  earlier 
species,  and  that  the  strongest  ones  survive. 

For  centuries,  the  Kawesqars  (Kah-WESH-cars)  endured  in  this  harsh  land, 
where  the  bitter  wind  is  sometimes  strong  enough  to  knock  down  a child, 
but  they  have  not  fared  so  well  against  their  fellow  man. 

Today,  fewer  than  20  pureblood  Kawesqars  survive. 

Diseases  brought  by  European  sheep  farmers  and  seal  hunters  at  the  end 
of  the  19th  century  killed  many  Kawesqars.  So  did  alcoholism. 

The  settlers'  bounty  on  the  heads  of  Kawesqars  who  hunted  their  sheep 
also  was  a factor  but  so  was  the  simple  act  of  switching  to  Western 
clothing. 

Discarded  clothing  carried  Western  diseases,  and  because  the  stormy 
Patagonia  region  of  South  America  often  experiences  all  four  seasons  in  a 
day,  paddling  in  wet  clothing  soon  brought  pulmonary  diseases  for  which 
the  Kawesqars  had  no  immunity.  Tuberculosis  reached  epidemic  proportions. 

Today,  the  Kawesqars  are  nearly  extinct,  pursued  by  social  scientists  on 
"cultural  salvage"  operations  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  them 
before  they  disappear. 

With  the  deaths  of  the  last  surviving  elders  "goes  all  our  ancestral 
knowledge,"  said  Oscar  Aguilera,  an  ethnolinguist  (a  student  of  the 
languages  of  societies)  at  the  University  of  Chile  in  Santiago  who  has 
spent  two  decades  among  the  Kawesqar. 

The  nomadic  Kawesqars  had  neither  a tribal  structure  nor  leaders,  living 
instead  in  extended  families  headed  by  the  oldest  male.  To  the  surprise  of 
anthropologists,  they  also  had  no  god  or  gods. 

"They  believe  in  a force  that  gives  balance  to  all  things,"  said  Nelson 
Aguilera  Aguila,  an  anthropologist  who  heads  the  Punta  Arenas  office  of 
the  National  Indigenous  Development  Corp.  (Conadi),  a quasi-governmental 
aid  agency  for  native  Chileans.  When  the  balance  is  upset,  Kawesqars  blame 
a spirit  called  Ayayema. 

Alberto  Achacaz  Walakial,  whose  family  guesses  he  is  between  70  and  80, 
is  one  of  the  surviving  elders.  He  lives  in  a flimsy  shack  with  a car  seat 
as  his  couch.  To  put  food  on  the  table,  he  carves  sea  lion  bones  into 


makeshift  harpoon  tips  and  sews  tiny  toy  canoes  out  of  sea  lion  skins, 
souvenirs  for  the  tourist  trade. 

Only  one  of  Achacaz's  three  daughters,  Veronica,  speaks  Kawesqar.  There 
are  almost  no  Kawesqars  left  to  marry  who  are  not  blood  relatives. 

"It  would  be  really  nice,  because  we  understand  things  among  ourselves 
that  no  one  else  does,"  said  Veronica,  40,  who  married  a mixed-race  man. 
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No  death  penalty  in  beating  death 
By  Dim  Holland,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 

RAPID  CITY  - Pennington  County  prosecutors  said  Monday  they  could  not 
justify  seeking  the  death  penalty  for  the  two  defendants  charged  in  the 
death  of  a Rapid  City  man. 

Damie  Ray  Howard,  26,  and  Adrian  Gilbert  Black  Bear,  23,  are  accused  in 
the  Dec.  22  beating  death  of  Wilbur  G.  Dohnson,  41.  Investigators  have 
said  Dohnson  died  of  head  injuries  after  being  struck  with  a heavy,  blunt 
object.  A passing  motorist  found  his  body  in  an  alley  off  East  Monroe 
Street . 

Deputy  State's  Attorney  Scott  Roetzel  said  state  law  lists  several 
aggravating  circumstances  that  a presiding  judge  could  include  in 
instructions  to  a jury  considering  the  death  penalty. 

The  circumstances  include  a defendant's  prior  felony  convictions  for  a 
crime  of  violence  and  whether  robbery  was  a motive.  Authorities  allege 
Howard  is  a habitual  offender  with  1995  convictions  for  burglary  and 
escape. 

Police  investigators  said  a motive  in  the  death  appeared  based  more  on  a 
disagreement  among  the  three  men  than  a planned  robbery.  "It  was  a 
senseless  act,  but  we  couldn't  find  an  aggravating  circumstance  that 
sufficiently  fit  (seeking  the  death  penalty),"  Roetzel  said. 

Howard  and  Black  Bear  are  charged  with  first-degree  murder  or,  in  the 
alternative,  second-degree  murder.  A jury  could  acquit  them  or  find  them 
guilty  of  just  one  charge. 

"Both  first-degree  murder  and  alternative  second-degree  murder  charges 
are  punishable  by  mandatory  life  in  prison,  so  they  are  still  facing  a 
severe  penalty,"  Roetzel  said. 

Rapid  City  attorney  Terry  Pechota  represents  Black  Bear.  Howard's 
attorney  is  Becky  A.  Danssen  of  the  county  public  defender's  office. 
Another  status  hearing  in  the  case  is  set  for  March  19.  No  trial  dates 
have  been  set. 

You  may  call  reporter  Dim  Holland  at  394-8412  or  send  e-mail  to 
jim . hoi land@r a pidcity journal .com. 
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Dail  for  rape  suspect  likely  until  U.S.  trial 
By  LORNA  THACKERAY,  Of  The  Gazette  Staff 


A 27-year-old  Lodge  Grass  man  charged  with  raping  a woman  at  her  home  on 
the  Crow  Reservation  probably  will  be  jailed  until  trial,  U.S.  Magistrate 
Richard  Anderson  ruled  Thursday. 

Shane  Plain  Woman  appeared  before  Anderson  in  Billings  to  determine  if 
there  were  any  conditions  under  which  he  could  be  released.  Anderson  left 
open  the  possibility  of  calling  another  hearing  if  new  evidence  develops 
but  said  that  given  Plain  Woman's  record,  chances  of  pre-trial  release  do 
not  look  promising. 

The  defendant  was  indicted  on  a federal  charge  of  aggravated  sexual 
abuse,  which  generally  means  that  force  or  violence  was  used  in  commission 
of  the  assault. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officers  who  investigated  the  incident  said 
Plain  Woman  had  accompanied  the  victim  to  her  home.  She  expected  that  her 
husband  would  be  there.  According  to  investigators,  when  Plain  Woman 
learned  that  the  husband  was  not  in  the  premises,  he  locked  the  door  and 
raped  the  victim.  The  incident  occurred  Ian.  28  near  Lodge  Grass,  the 
indictment  said. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Klaus  Richter  on  Thursday  asked  Anderson  to 
follow  recommendations  from  the  U.S.  probation  office  that  Plain  Women 
remain  in  jail  while  awaiting  trial.  The  prosecutor  said  the  defendant, 
who  was  born  and  raised  in  Canada  and  whose  father  and  grandmother  still 
live  there,  presented  a flight  risk. 

Richter  also  argued  that  Plain  Woman  presented  a danger  to  the  community, 
both  because  of  the  violent  nature  of  the  offense  charged  and  because  of 
his  extensive  criminal  history  in  Canada,  which  includes  several  violent 
crimes . 

Federal  defender  Mark  Werner  countered  that  Plain  Woman  had  settled  on 
the  Crow  Reservation  and  has  lived  there  with  his  wife  for  several  years. 

He  said  Plain  Woman  had  no  means  to  get  to  Canada  and  would  be  willing  to 
submit  to  electronic  monitoring  to  assure  his  presence  in  this  country. 

The  defense  attorney  said  that  while  he  had  been  unable  to  find  a third- 
party  custodian  to  keep  an  eye  on  Plain  Woman,  if  a viable  custodian  can 
be  found,  he  would  like  to  come  back  before  the  court  for  a new  detention 
hearing. 

Werner  also  said  he  was  concerned  about  Plain  Woman's  safety.  He  said 
the  victim's  husband  had  beaten  up  the  defendant  a couple  of  times. 

Anderson  said  he  found  Plain  Woman  to  be  both  a flight  risk  and  a danger 
to  the  community  and  ordered  him  into  the  custody  of  U.S.  marshals  while 
criminal  proceedings  are  pending. 
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The  Oklahoman  Wireless 

Man  executed  for  1985  Tulsa  murder 

2001-03-02 

By  Danny  M.  Boyd 

Associated  Press  Writer 

McALESTER  - A man  sent  to  Oklahoma's  death  chamber  two  months  later 
than  planned  was  executed  by  injection  Thursday  for  the  1985  killing  of 
a Tulsa  woman. 

Robert  William  Clayton,  40,  was  pronounced  dead  at  9:10  p.m.  from  a 
lethal  dose  of  drugs.  He  was  the  ninth  inmate  executed  in  Oklahoma  this 
year.  Clayton  was  convicted  of  murdering  Rhonda  Timmons,  19,  in  her 
apartment.  Timmons  was  stabbed  12  times  and  was  beaten  and  straggled  with 
her  bathing  suit  top. 

"I  want  to  say  I'm  glad  I'm  leaving  this  place  and  I'm  going  to  a better 


place/'  Clayton  said  in  his  final  statement.  "I  love  my  family  and  I'm 
sonny  fon  this  othen  lady  that  was  killed. 

"You'ne  still  killing  an  innocent  man/'  he  said.  "May  God  have  mency  on 
my  soul." 

The  lethal  flow  of  dnugs  began  at  9:07  p.m.  Clayton  quickly  became 
unconscious  and  was  declaned  dead  thnee  minutes  laten. 

He  was  oniginally  scheduled  to  be  the  finst  inmate  to  be  put  to  death 
this  yean,  but  was  gnanted  a stay  one  day  befone  his  Ian.  4 execution 
date. 

The  stay  allowed  him  to  punsue  DNA  tests  on  lost  evidence  necovened  just 
days  befone  he  was  to  be  stnapped  to  a death  now  gunney  at  Oklahoma 
State  Penitentiany . But  evidence  testing  by  the  Oklahoma  State  Buneau  of 
Investigation  confinmed  Clayton  as  the  killen. 

Timmons'  stepfathen  and  hen  mother,  Pat  Bullard,  witnessed  the 
execution . 

"We  did  not  seek  nevenge  with  the  death  of  Robent  Clayton,"  Bulland  said 
in  a statement.  "We  sought  justice  and  justice  was  senved." 

Timmons'  husband.  Bill,  found  hen  when  he  came  home  fon  lunch.  The 
inside  of  the  couple's  apantment  was  covened  in  blood,  authonities  said. 
Thein  infant  son,  now  a teen-agen,  was  in  a neanby  cnib. 

Clayton  was  an  apantment  complex  gnoundskeepen.  Pnosecutons  said  he  came 
upon  Timmons  sunbathing  and  was  funious  when  she  nejected  his  advances. 

He  was  convicted  shontly  aften  the  killing,  when  DNA  tests  wene  not 
widely  used. 

When  the  fedenal  pontion  of  his  appeals  began  in  the  mid-1990s,  Clayton 
sought  DNA  tests  on  tnaces  of  blood  on  a knife  identified  as  the  munden 
weapon  and  on  a sock  and  ovenalls  Clayton  supposedly  wone. 

Defense  attorneys  had  said  prosecutors  relied  on  blood  typing  to  argue 
for  conviction.  Timmons'  blood  type  matched  the  type  from  traces  of 
blood  on  the  sock.  Attorneys  said  DNA  tests  could  be  more  decisive.  But 
the  evidence  was  lost  by  state  officials  after  his  trial. 

Tulsa  County  prosecutors  located  it  in  early  January.  Lt.  Gov.  Mary 
Fallin,  acting  in  the  temporary  absence  of  Gov.  Frank  Keating,  granted 
the  stay. 

Two  sisters,  a cousin,  brother-in-law  and  attorney  witnessed  the 
execution  on  Clayton's  behalf. 

For  his  last  meal,  Clayton  requested  shrimp,  oysters,  fish  with  tartar 
sauce,  a 32-ounce  creme  soda  and  one  strawberry  cheese  pie. 
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URGENT  ALERT: 

PRISON  AUTHORITIES  CRACKING  DOWN  ON  PELTIER 
AND  ALL  FEDERAL  PRISONERS 

Leavenworth  Federal  Penitentiary  is  banning  the  media  from  interviewing 
Leonard  Peltier.  In  the  last  week  all  pending  interview  requests  from 
established  media  networks  and  reporters  were  denied.  Prison  authorities 
say  they  are  facilitating  too  many  press  visits  and  their  staff  is  unable 
to  handle  the  volume.  However,  Peltier  has  not  done  an  interview  for 
several  months. 

Secondly,  Leonard  Peltier  and  other  prisoners  received  memos  this  week 
from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  (BOP)  stating  that  federal  prisoners' 
phone  calls  will  be  restricted  to  300  minutes  a month,  averaging  to  about 
10  minutes  a day.  Already,  prisoners  can  only  call  a limited  amount  of 
people  who  are  registered  on  a pre-approved  list.  Calls  cannot  exceed  15 
minutes,  more  than  one  call  cannot  be  made  in  a half  hour  duration,  and 
calls  can  only  be  made  during  certain  segments  of  the  day.  Of  course,  the 


cost  prisoners  pay  for  the  calls  is  exorbitant.  Both  phone  call  and 
visitation  privileges  have  been  gradually  eroded  over  the  past  few  years, 
and  will  likely  diminish  completely  if  the  public  does  not  fight  back. 

We  at  the  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee  find  these  two  developments 
to  be  an  alarming  sign  that  prison  authorities  plan  to  cut  prisoners  off 
from  communications  with  the  public.  This  dangerous  trend  will  make 
prison  staff  even  less  accountable  for  prisoner  abuse.  Moreover,  it  will 
have  a devastating  affect  on  the  families  of  prisoners  and  on  the  defense 
networks  of  political  prisoners,  whose  voices  will  be  largely  stifled. 

YOUR  HELP  IS  NEEDED! 

Write,  fax  and  flood  the  phone  lines  of  Kathleen  Hawk  Sawyer,  BOP  Director 

320  First  St.  NW 

Washington  DC  20534 

202-307-3198 

Fax  202-514-6878 

(sample  letter  below) 

Write,  fax,  and  phone  your  senators  and  representatives 

To  find  out  who  your  senators  and  reps  are  and  how  to  contact  them,  call 

the  U.S.  Capitol  switchboard:  202-224-3121 

Or  visit  these  web  sites:  www.house.gov/  www.senate.gov/ 

(sample  letter  below) 

SAMPLE  LETTER  FOR  BOP: 

Dear  Ms.  Hawk  Sawyer, 

I am  writing  to  oppose  the  upcoming  implementation  of  new  phone  restrictions 
for  federal  prisoners,  which  limits  their  phone  access  to  300  minutes  per 
month.  Imprisonment  is  a harsh  enough  penalty  for  those  convicted  of 
crimes.  Restricting  contact  with  family  and  friends  is  simply  cruel 
punishment  and  will  greatly  hinder  rehabilitation. 

Legislation  that  has  established  longer  prison  sentences,  the  abolishment  of 
federal  parole,  and  the  restriction  of  avenues  for  redress  in  the  courts, 
has  had  devastating  affects  on  millions  of  family  members  of  the  convicted. 
The  existing  phone  and  visitation  privileges  at  least  allow  prisoners 
minimal  participation  in  family  affairs,  as  well  as  a healthy  connection  to 
the  outside  world.  Furthermore,  the  emotional  stress  the  phone  restriction 
is  bound  to  have  on  prisoners  will  surely  interfere  with  the  orderly 
conducting  of  daily  prison  affairs.  Therefore,  I strongly  urge  you  not  to 
implement  what  will  be  a devastating  change. 

Furthermore,  I have  been  made  aware  that  prison  officials  at  USP  Leavenworth 
are  denying  access  to  all  journalists  and  media  networks  who  wish  to 
interview  federal  prisoner  Leonard  Peltier,  the  Native  American  activist 
deemed  a political  prisoner  by  Amnesty  International.  The  media  has  been  in 
to  interview  Mr.  Peltier  in  the  past,  and  I am  fully  aware  that  such  visits 
can  be  done  in  accordance  with  security  concerns.  A ban  on  media  entering 
any  BOP  institution  makes  me  wonder  what  the  institutions  might  have  to 
hide. 

Both  of  these  developments  are  quite  disturbing  and  signal  to  the  public  the 
BOP's  desire  to  suppress  the  realities  inside  federal  prisons.  I can  see  no 
justification  for  such  changes  and  I respectfully  request  that  both  of  these 
matters  be  addressed  accordingly. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention. 

Sincerely, 


SAMPLE  LETTER  FOR  CONGRESS: 
Dear , 


I am  writing  to  oppose  the  BOP's  plans  to  implement  new  phone  restrictions 
for  federal  prisoners,  which  will  limit  their  phone  access  to  300  minutes 
per  month.  Imprisonment  is  a harsh  enough  penalty  for  those  convicted  of 
crimes.  Restricting  contact  with  family  and  friends  is  simply  cruel 
punishment  and  will  greatly  hinder  rehabilitation. 

Legislation  that  has  established  longer  prison  sentences,  the  abolishment  of 
federal  parole,  and  the  restriction  of  avenues  for  redress  in  the  courts, 
has  had  devastating  affects  on  millions  of  family  members  of  the  convicted. 
The  existing  phone  and  visitation  privileges  at  least  allow  prisoners 
minimal  participation  in  family  affairs,  as  well  as  a healthy  connection  to 
the  outside  world.  Furthermore,  the  emotional  stress  the  phone  restriction 
is  bound  to  have  on  prisoners  will  surely  interfere  with  the  orderly 
conducting  of  daily  prison  affairs.  Therefore,  I strongly  urge  you  to 
discourage  the  BOP  from  implementing  what  will  be  a devastating  change. 

Furthermore,  I have  been  made  aware  that  prison  officials  at  USP  Leavenworth 
are  denying  access  to  all  journalists  and  media  networks  who  wish  to 
interview  federal  prisoner  Leonard  Peltier,  the  Native  American  activist 
deemed  a political  prisoner  by  Amnesty  International.  The  media  has  been  in 
to  interview  Mr.  Peltier  in  the  past,  and  I am  fully  aware  that  such  visits 
can  be  done  in  accordance  with  security  concerns.  A ban  on  media  entering 
any  BOP  institution  makes  me  wonder  what  the  institutions  might  have  to 
hide.  Please  urge  the  BOP  to  lift  this  ban. 

Both  of  these  developments  are  quite  disturbing  and  signal  to  the  public  the 
BOP's  desire  to  suppress  the  realities  inside  federal  prisons.  I can  see  no 
justification  for  such  changes  and  I respectfully  request  that  these  matters 
be  addressed  accordingly. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention. 

Sincerely, 


Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  < lpdc-on@mail-list.com  > 
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Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 
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INCARCERATED  JUVENILES:  PART  1 
Part  1 of  a series 


Incarcerated  juveniles 

Do  they  have  access  to  traditional  ceremonies? 

By  Ruth  Steinberger 
Lakota  Journal  Correspondent 

RAPID  CITY  - Freedom  of  religion  is  protected  under  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
For  American  Indians  these  rights  were  secured  through  the  passage  of  the 
American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act  in  1978. 

A Lakota  Journal  survey  revealed  that  for  incarcerated  Indian  youth  this 
right  may  be  treated  as  a privilege  or  may  be  unavailable  altogether. 

The  1993  revision  of  this  Act  included  religious  rights  for  prisoners. 
Because  of  the  disproportionate  prosecution  and  ultimately  confinement  of 
both  juvenile  and  adult  Indians,  figures  reveal  that  access  to  religious 
freedom,  as  well  as  other  issues  relating  to  conditions  of  confinement, 
affect  Indians  deeply. 

With  the  rate  of  incarceration  disproportionately  punishing  Indian  youth, 
extensive  use  of  force,  pepper  spray  and  extended  time  periods  in  solitary 
confinement  have  been  revealed  in  juvenile  facilities  in  some  states  with  a 
high  Native  American  population. 

The  combination  of  issues,  including  circumstances  of  confinement,  as 
well  as  being  deprived  of  access  to  cultural  and  spiritual  activities, 
creates  a situation  unique  in  America  to  Indian  youth  who  are  incarcerated. 

The  Lakota  Journal  survey  revealed  that  the  situation  varies  greatly 
from  state  to  state.  This  newspaper  attempted  to  reach  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Offices  or  the  Juvenile  Services  under  the  Department  of  Corrections  in  the 
states  of  Arizona,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma 
and  South  Dakota  and  found  that  each  state  set  its  own  policies  and 
procedures,  some  recognizing  the  needs  of  Indian  youth  more  fully  than 
others . 

Phone  calls  to  the  South  Dakota  Department  of  Corrections  were  not 
returned  although  several  calls  were  placed  to  them. 

The  Office  of  Juvenile  Affairs,  or  Juvenile  Services  for  these  states 
were  asked  the  following  questions: 

* Are  traditional  Native  American  religious  or  spiritual  services 
available  for  youth  who  come  from  traditional,  non-Christian  homes? 

* Are  these  services  available  on  a regular  basis  and  are  they  easy  for 
the  child  to  access? 

* If  traditional  services  do  not  exist,  are  Native  American  youth 
compelled,  either  by  policy  or  circumstances  of  planning,  to  attend  non- 
traditional  services? 

* Are  traditional  tribal  elders  on  the  approved  ministers  list  so  that 
juveniles  may  consult  with  them  at  a time  of  crisis? 

* What  percentage  of  confined  juveniles  are  Native  American? 

The  states  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  Montana  all  offered  scheduled 
sweat  lodge  ceremonies  and  other  cultural  activities  to  incarcerated 
juveniles,  the  frequency  varying  from  Minnesota  (weekly)  to  Montana,  (every 
three  to  five  weeks).  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico  offer  services  if  the 
juvenile  requests  it,  and  the  services  are  planned  according  to  the  tribal 
affiliation  of  the  child.  Access  was  available  to  youth  within  these 
systems  to  reach  a spiritual  elder  to  speak  with  if  they  requested  to 
do  so. 

Spokesman  James  Johnson,  Deputy  Director  of  Juvenile  Services  for  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  explained  that  any  child's  request  for  religious 
services  or  counsel  would  be  accommodated.  Johnson  explained  that  with  37 
federally  recognized  tribes  within  Oklahoma  it  would  be  impossible  to  have 
one  scheduled  service  on  a regular  basis  that  could  accommodate  the  needs 
of  all  American  Indian  youth,  therefore  services  reflecting  the  specific 
traditions  of  one  tribe  are  not  offered  at  the  facilities.  Arizona  does  not 
have  spiritual/cultural  activities  available  for  Indian  youth  incarcerated 
in  state  facilities  at  this  time. 
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Date:  Mon,  12  Mar  2001  20:32:58  -0800  (PST) 


From:  Valerie  Scott  <naps_ca@yahoo. com> 

Sub  j : Urgent  Notice 

Hello  Gary, 

The  prisoners  at  Washington  State  Reformatory  have  asked  that  the 
following  information  be  distributed  widely  for  action. 

Valerie  Scott 
NAPS 


URGENT  NOTICE 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Immediately  following  the  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act  of  1993, 

D.O.C.  officials  in  Washington  State  responded  to  Congress  by  attacking 
and  dismantling  religious  programs  for  Native  Americans  incarcerated  in 
this  state. 

In  September  of  2000,  the  amendments  to  the  "RFRA"  were  enacted  as  a 
remedy  to  constitutional  problems  with  the  Act,  and  re-establishing  the 
"Least  Restrictive  Means  Test".  D.O.C.  response  once  again  was  to  de- 
sensitise Native  religions  by  dismantling  religious  programs  at  the 
Washington  State  Reformatory  in  order  to  justify  less  intrusive-arbitrary 
policies  at  other  Washington  facilities  (W.S.R.  has  been,  and  should  have 
been/remained  a model  for  all  other  states  in  concerns  of  Native  American 
religious  policies) . 

The  following  summarises  extreme  attacks  on  Native  religious  freedoms  at 
Washington  State  Reformatory. 

1.  D.O.C.  has  informed  Natives  at  W.S.R.  that  they  will  no  longer  be 
allowed  any  wood  for  sweat  lodge  ceremonies  due  to  alleged  legislative 
budget  cuts.  However,  there  has  been  no  "Notice"  of  constitutional  change, 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  D.O.C.  financing  wood.  Please  request  an 
audit  to  see  if  D.O.C.  has  been  charging  tax  payers  for  free/donated  wood. 

2.  At  W.S.R.,  it  was  recognised  for  decades  that  the  seat  lodge 
ceremonies  began  at  the  sunrise  ceremony,  or  the  lighting  of  the  fire,  and 
concluded  after  the  sweat  lodge  is  undressed.  A new  policy  will  allow 
only  2 Native  prisoners  the  benefit  of  the  entire  ceremony,  the  rest  being 
ordered  back  to  their  cells  for  2 hours.  Once  again,  D.O.C.  has  become  an 
expert  on  Native  American  religions  and  denies  Native  prisoners  the  right 
to  full  benefit  of  ceremonies. 

3.  New  policy  at  W.S.R.  allows  only  one  Native  American  to  create 
beadwork  in  cell  as  a religious  tenet.  Non-Natives  are  allowed  to 
purchase  a licence  to  do  beadwork. 

4.  Native  Americans  have  been  physically  assaulted  by  staff  (24  February 
2001,  1 March  2001) . The  videos  of  these  assaults  have  mysteriously 
disappeared . 

5.  Discrimination  and  threats  at  W.S.R.  by  a silent  retaliation  guard 
force  against  Native  Americans. 

6.  In  a sworn  affidavit  by  a D.O.C.  Superintendent,  Richard  Morgan  has 
testified  that  Native  inmates  could  not  worship  certain  tenets,  because 
other  Non-Indian  inmates  would  be  affected  negatively,  (or  could  assault 
Natives) . The  Superintendents  opt  not  to  enforce  State  and  Federal 
policies  prohibiting  hate  crime  acts,  sending  a clear  message  that  it  is 
O.K.  to  discriminate  against  another  because  of  their  race  or  religious 
belief. 

It  appears  that  D.O.C.,  who  is  struggling  for  budget  approvements,  is 
attempting  to  establish  an  environment  of  hate  and  violence  to  gain 
legislative  support.  We  urgently  request  your  intervention  before  this 
becomes  irreparable. 


Signed:  Washington  State  Reformatory  Native  American  Indians  of  All 
Tribes/Brotherhood  of  American  Indians. 


Please  send  inquiries  to: 

Governor  Gary  Locke 
Legislative  Building 
P.0.  Box  40002 
Olympia,  WA  98504-0002 

Mr.  Eldon  Vail 

Deputy  Secretary/D. O.C.  Operations 
P.O.  Box  41118 
Olympia,  WA  98504-1118 

A.  Fernandez 

D.O.C.  Religious  Programs  Manager 
P.O.  Box  41127 
Olympia,  WA  98504-1127 


NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http: //www. hri .c a/partners/ naps/ 


Please  especially  remember  Leonard. 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Dear  Janet, 

Eddie  Hatcher  was  moved  from  Central  Prison  in  North  Carolina  to  a county 
jail.  His  new  address  is: 

Eddie  Hatcher,  Robeson  County  3ail,122  Legend  Road,  Lumberton,  NC  28358. 
Thanks, 

Marsha  Shaiman 

On  Indian  Land,  PO  Box  2104,  Seattle  WA  98111 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 

Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Sun,  25  Feb  2001  21:58:30  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix. net> 

Sub j : History:  A Hundred  + Years  Ago  - Carlisle  - February  24,  1888 

[Note:  any  descendants  of  Carlisle  students  willing  to  be  interviewed 
for  a student  history  day  school  project,  please  email  Jessica, 
Brittany,  Megan,  and  Ashlyn  at  sdodson@access.mountain.net] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  CARLISLE,  PA. 
FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1888  NO.  28 


SOWING 


Are  we  sowing  seeds  of  kindness? 

They  will  blossom  bright  ere  long. 
Are  we  sowing  seeds  of  discord? 

They  will  ripen  into  wrong. 

Are  we  sowing  seeds  of  honor? 

They  will  bring  forth  golden  grain. 
Are  we  sowing  seeds  of  falsehood? 

We  shall  yet  reap  bitter  pain. 
Whatsoe'er  our  sowing  be. 

Reaping,  we  its  fruit  must  see. 


We  can  never  be  too  careful 


What  the  seed  our  hands  shall  sow. 
Love  from  love  is  sure  to  ripen. 
Hate  from  hate  is  sure  to  grow. 
Seeds  of  good  or  ill  we  scatter 
Heedlessly  along  our  way. 

But  a glad  or  grievous  fruitage 
Waits  us  at  the  harvest  day. 
Whatsoe'er  our  sowing  be. 

Reaping,  we  its  fruits  must  see. 

- [Selected . 


HOW  THE  LETTERS  GO. 

The  Man-on-the-band-stand  wonders  if  the  boys  and  girls  have  ever 
thought  about  the  way  the  HELPER  gets  to  its  subscribers,  and  how 
letters  and  papers  are  carried  all  over  the  country,  to  the  great  cities 
and  to  all  towns  and  the  villages  so  small  that  they  are  not  put  on  the 
map . 

He  knows  that  you  all  here  have  seen  the  bags  that  go  in  with  the 
mails  to  the  Carlisle  Post  Office  and  bring  out  the  mails  to  the 
school.  All  mail  bags  are  somewhat  like  these,  only,  many  are  much 
larger  and  stronger;  they  are  made  for  long  journeys  on  the  trains,  and 
there  is  another  thing  some  of  them  are  made  for  also.  It  is  this: 

All  towns  have  mails  to  send,  and  many  of  these  towns  are  on  the  lines 
of  great  railroads;  these  railroads  run  from  one  city  to  another  express 
trains  that  will  not  stop  at  the  little  stations.  But  the  people  like 
to  have  their  letters  go  as  fast  as  possible,  so  they  often  send  them  by 
these  express  trains. 

How  can  they  do  it  when  the  trains  don't  stop? 

Do  they  go  very  slowly  by  these  places  to  give  the  men  at  the  stations 
a chance  to  put  on  their  mail  bags? 

They  rush  past  like  the  wind;  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  knows  a lady 
who  was  walking  on  the  platform  of  a station  one  day  when  the  train  went 
by  so  fast  that  the  breeze  from  it  blew  off  her  hat. 

And  yet  before  the  train  comes,  the  mail  bag  is  at  the  station,  and 
when  it  has  passed,  this  has  gone  and  the  other  bag  that  it  brought  out 
from  the  city  is  lying  on  the  platform. 

The  two  things  are  done  in  this  way:  When  the  mail  is  to  be  thrown 
off,  a man  crouches  down  at  the  open  door  of  the  mail  car  with  the  bag 
in  his  hands.  As  the  car  reaches  the  platform,  he  gives  the  bag  a toss 
and  it  goes  spinning  the  length  of  the  station,  and  sometimes  far 
beyond.  He  knows  exactly  how  to  do  it,  or  he  would  go  spinning  too. 

The  station  master  has  only  to  send  it  to  the  post-office. 

But  while  the  bag  is  spinning,  the  cars  are  whizzing  by.  The  mail  bag 
that  is  to  be  taken  on  board  by  them  has  been  hung  on  a long  spike 
driven  into  a high  post.  As  the  train  goes  flying  past,  a great  hook 
reaches  out  of  the  door  of  the  mail  car,  clutches  the  bag,  sweeps  it 
into  the  car,  and  all  the  while  the  train  goes  flying  on  as  fast  as 
ever. 

If  people  do  not  get  quickly  letters  sent  in  this  way,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  lightning  express,  nor  of  the  postal  delivery;  it  must  be 
because  they  are  not  at  home. 


FROM  ALBUQUERQUE  SCHOOL. 


John  Dixon,  a former  pupil  of  Carlisle,  writes  from  Albuquerque: 

"Since  I am  at  this  school,  I have  been  up  and  down  almost  in  every 
Pueblo  Village.  The  Superintendent  of  this  school  takes  me  as  an 
interpreter  to  the  Pueblo  Indian  villages,  trying  to  get  all  the 
children  we  can  get  for  the  United  States  Albuquerque  Indian  School,  but 
sorry  to  say  in  some  villages  we  haven't  succeeded.  It  seems  to  me,  or 
as  far  as  I know,  most  of  the  children  in  some  villages  are  willing  to 
come  to  school. 


(Continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class 
mail  matter. 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 

EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


GOD'S  BIRD 

A little  Indian  girl,  the  daughter  of  a chief  in  the  Omaha  tribe,  who 
was  being  educated  in  a city,  tells  us  this  story,  to  show  how  she  had 
learned  that  all  living  things  belong  to  God: 

"I  remember  the  first  time  I ever  heard  the  name  of  God.  I was  a 
very  little  girl,  playing  about  the  tent  one  summer  day,  when  I found  a 
little  bird  lying  hurt  on  the  ground.  It  was  a fledgling  that  had 
fallen  from  a tree  and  fluttered  some  distance  from  the  nest. 

"Ah!"  thought  I,  'now  this  is  mine.'  I was  delighted,  and  ran  about 
with  the  little  creature  in  my  hand. 

"What  have  you  there,  Luzette?"  asked  one  of  the  men  who  was  at  work 
in  the  field. 

"It  is  a bird  of  mine,"  I said. 

"He  looked  at  it.  'No  it  is  not  yours.  You  must  not  hurt  it.  You  have 
no  right  to  it . ' 

"Not  mine?"  I said.  "But  I found  it.  Whose  is  it?" 

"It  is  God's.  You  must  give  it  back  to  him. 

"I  did  not  dare  to  disobey. 

"Where  is  God?  How  shall  I give  it  back  to  him? 

"He  is  here.  Go  to  the  high  grass  yonder,  near  its  nest,  and  lay  it 
down  and  say,  "God,  here  is  thy  bird  again."  He  will  hear  you." 

"I  went  to  the  tall  grass,  crying  and  awed,  and  did  as  he  bade  me.  I 
laid  it  down  on  the  grass,  in  a warm  sunny  spot,  and  said,  "God  here  is 
thy  bird  again.'  I never  forgot  that  lesson." 

Is  not  this  a beautiful  lesson?  And  have  all  your  dear  children 
learned,  we  wonder,  that  the  dogs,  and  the  cats,  and  the  birds,  and 
every  living  thing  belong  to  the  great  and  good  God? 

- [Selected . 


Monthly  Exhibition. 

The  monthly  exhibition  came  off  Friday  night.  Over  800  of  the  pupils 
and  educators  of  Carlisle  were  present. 

From  Doe  Hunterboy's  amusing  little  speech  of  welcome  to  Laban 
Locojim's  funny  good  night,  more  than  two  hours,  the  audience  showed 
unflagging  interest. 

Eva  Dohnson  read  Cecilia's  well-written  greeting  so  distinctly  that 
everybody  could  hear  and  understand  it. 

The  two  discussions  were  well  done.  The  Man-on-the-band-stand  is  glad 
to  know  that  the  boys  think  for  themselves  on  the  questions  of  the  day. 
It  did  his  heart  good  to  see  that  they  were  not  afraid  to  stand  up  and 
utter  their  opinions  before  a large  audience. 

The  Apaches  from  No.  10  told  how  they  planned  for  the  "New  Year,"  and 


the  little  "Wise  Heads"  from  No.  5 showed  us  that  they  had  something 
worth  hearing  to  tell. 

Frank  Lock's  talk  on  the  "Past,  Present  and  Future  of  the  Indian"  was 
not  spoken  loud  enough  to  be  heard.  That  was  a pity.  The 
Man-on-the-band-stand  knows  it  was  good.  He  would  have  liked  Abe 
Somers'  better  too,  if  it  had  been  loud.  Don't  forget,  boys  and  girls, 
the  gymnasium  is  a very  large  place,  and  if  you  want  to  be  heard  and 
understood,  YOU  MUST  SPEAK  LOUD  and  VERY  DISTINCTLY.  It  was  very 
tantalizing  to  watch  that  nice  group  of  girls  looking  so  natural  in 
their  "One  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  and  only  hear  what  one  or  two  of  them 
said.  Next  time  walk  out  your  voices. 

The  Army  and  Navy  girls  and  boys  from  No.  1 made  a patriotic  stir  in 
every  heart,  and  the  marching  and  countermarching  in  the  "Tambourine 
Drill,"  by  the  little  girls,  was  a pretty  sight. 

The  exercise  with  Indian  clubs  was  fine,  and  Conrad  Roubidoux  looked 
very  happy,  as  he  received  the  two  clubs  which  a Wyoming  lady  present  in 
the  audience  sent  up  to  him  because  he  gave  the  most  perfect  and 
graceful  drill.  As  for  the  gymnastic  exercises,  one  by  the  girls,  the 
other  by  the  boys,  it  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  best,  they  were  both  so 
good,  but  the  dress  of  the  girls  added  a brightness  to  the  grace  of 
movement  that  made  theirs  more  beautiful. 

The  "Real  Eloquence"  of  the  No.  9 boys  was  over-powering-causing 
hearty  laughter. 

The  singing  by  the  whole  school  - the  two  pieces  by  the  choir  and  the 
boys'  quartette  were  well  rendered  and  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
occasion . 

A telling  six  minutes'  talk  from  Joshua  Given  followed  by  an 
enthusiastic,  appreciative,  and  heartfelt  speech  from  Rev.  A.E.  Winship 
had  an  inspiring  effect  on  the  workers  and  deepened  the  interest  of  the 
thoughtful  ones  in  the  audience. 


P-3 

Fine  weather! 

Snow  is  melting. 

Bad  sleighing. 

We  wait  for  more  news  from  California. 


How  many  of  the  boys  went  to  the  mountains  on  Wednesday? 


The  new  reading  room  in  the  Girls'  Quarters  is  a very  pleasant  one. 


We  hear  that  the  P.I  Society  will  give  an  entertainment  very  soon. 
Good ! 


The  Apache  babies  have  been  to  town  to  have  their  pictures  taken. 


Correct  answers  to  our  two  last  enigmas  received.  Pleased  to  see  an 
interest  taken  in  solving  them. 


Written  examinations  for  the  quarter  in  the  school  rooms  now. 


A new  board  walk  from  the  guard  house  to  the  railroad.  No  waiting  for 
the  mud  to  dry  up  now,  in  order  to  get  to  town. 


The  Rev.  A.E.  Winship,  of  the  Educational  Journal,  Boston,  spent 
Friday  here  looking  through  the  different  departments  of  the  school. 


Glad  to  have  Joshua  Given  with  us  for  a few  days.  He  gave  us  a nice 
talk  Saturday  night  in  the  chapel.  Look  out  for  it  in  the  March  Red 
Man . 


Kias  Red  Wolf  and  Dick  Wallace  are  making  a wagon  body.  Frank  Lock  is 
doing  the  iron  work.  The  Herdic  has  been  handed  over  for  a fresh  coat 
of  paint. 


The  printers,  office  and  the  school  all  thank  our  good  friend  Mr. 
Houghton,  Supt.  of  the  Southworth  Paper  Company  for  a box  containing  534 
pounds  of  excellent  writing  paper. 


The  following  was  given  as  a sentence  with  the  word  "pinions." 
-"Spread  his  magical  pinions  wide  the  night  of  the  debate  on 
railroads.  Indeed,  he  spread  his  pinions  to  their  extreme  width. 


Wednesday  the  22nd  was  a bright,  sunny  holiday,  which  all  enjoyed. 

Some  of  the  boys  went  to  the  mountains  and  had  a fine  time.  In  the 
evening  the  Band  played  and  at  night  all  gathered  in  the  Chapel  where 
the  "Magic  Lantern"  entertained  us  with  views  in  different  countries  - 
none  more  interesting  than  those  from  different  Indian  reservations. 

Doing  and  Being. 

A young  girl  had  been  trying  to  do  something  very  good,  and  had  not 
succeeded  very  well.  Her  friend,  hearing  her  complain  said,  "God  gives 
us  many  things  to  do,  but  don't  you  think  He  gives  something  to  be,  just 
as  well?" 

"Oh,  tell  me  about  being,"  said  Marion,  looking  up.  "I  will  think 
about  being,  if  you  help  me." 

Her  friend  answered,  "God  says: 

"Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another. 

"Be  ye  also  patient. 

"Be  ye  thankful. 

"Be  ye  not  conformed  to  this  world. 

"Be  ye  therefore  perfect. 

"Be  careful  for  nothing. 

"Be  not  wise  in  your  own  conceits. 

"Be  not  overcome  of  evil. 

Marion  listened,  but  made  no  reply. 

Twilight  grew  into  darkness.  The  tea-bell  sounded,  bringing  Marion  to 
her  feet.  In  the  firelight  Elizabeth  could  see  that  she  was  very 
serious . 

"I'll  have  a better  day  tomorrow.  I see  that  doing  grows  out  of 
being. " 

"We  cannot  be  what  God  loves  without  doing  what  he  commands.  It  is 
easier  to  do  with  a rush  than  to  be  patient  or  unselfish,  or  humble,  or 
just  or  watchful." 

- [Selected . 


Calvin  Red  Wolf,  who  is  now  at  Haskell  Institute,  writes  to  Miss 
Fisher: 

"It  has  been  very  long  time  since  I am  away  from  Carlisle  school.  But 
still  I remember  at  Carlisle  very  well,  all  the  teachers  and  all  the 
students,  too.  But  still  going  to  school  and  not  give  up  for  education. 

I am  glad  to  say  this,  I join  what  they  call  the  Y.M.C.A.  I am  one  of 
the  committees.  I am  doing  the  very  best  I can  for  this  work. 

I am  sorry  I never  received  the  INDIAN  HELPER  for  a long  time.  I 
can't  stand  it  for  not  hearing  of  anything  out  there.  Give  all  my  best 
regards  and  best  wishes  to  all  the  teachers  and  children  at  Carlisle." 


Be  Polite. 

The  Man-on-the-band-stand  sees  some  things  that  make  him  very  sorry. 
For  instance,  when  a lady  is  coming  along  the  walk  and  meets  a boy  who 
is  too  lazy  and  impolite  to  raise  his  hat  and  say  "good  morning  or  "good 
evening."  Politeness  does  not  cost  anything  except  a little  effort  on 
your  part,  and  it  has  a large  reward  in  the  happiness  it  brings  to 
yourself  and  others.  On  the  walks,  in  the  schoolroom,  at  work,  or  at 
play.  BE  POLITE. 


(Continued  From  First  Page.) 

but  the  parents  are  the  big  buck  Indians  who  are  not  willing,  especially 


the  mothers.  Last  month  the  Superintendent  and  I have  been  up  to  my 
place  twice,  and  by  hard  work  and  by  the  governor's  effort,  the  first 
time  we  got  five  boys,  and  at  the  second  time  four  boys.  Also,  just 
before  Christmas  the  late  governor  of  the  same  village  brought  two  boys 
and  a girl.  And  last  summer  I brought  two  girls  and  one  of  my  little 
nephews.  At  the  present  time  there  are  twelve  boys  and  three  girls  from 
my  place  attending  this  school. 

It  is  queer  that  there  are  some  Indians,  very  hard  minded  Indians,  to 
make  them  to  understand  what  a good  thing  the  Government  has  been  trying 
to  do  for  them. 

Last  week  some  of  the  San  Felipe  Indians  were  down  here;  and  Agent 
M.C.  Williams,  the  Agent,  called  the  Indians  to  meet  him  down  here. 

Some  of  those  Indians  have  had  children  in  this  school  before  but  just 
before  Christmas  took  them  home,  and  promised  to  bring  them  back.  And 
one  party  of  those  Indians  are  opposed  in  bringing  their  children  back 
to  the  school.  Agent  Williams,  myself  and  the  Indians  took  us  one  day's 
talk  about  the  matter.  Then  Mr.  Williams  concluded  it  in  giving  a 
written  order  to  the  governor  and  his  officers  of  that  village,  and  told 
them  to  see  if  his  orders  are  carried  out.  In  his  order  he  ordered  them 
that  they  must  bring  all  the  children  that  were  here  before,  if  not, 
then  that  he  will  know  what  to  do  with  them.  The  governor  and  some  of 
the  officers  are  willing  to  do  everything  what  their  agent  wants  them  to 
do,  but  one  party  are  opposed.  Sheldon  lackson  was  down  here  with  the 
Indians.  Sheldon  and  his  wife  have  left  the  school,  they  have  gone  home 
since  before  Christmas.  Cyrus  and  I are  still  working  in  the  shop.  We 
have  been  making  some  window  frames  for  the  new  building,  which  will  be 
for  the  Superintendent  of  this  school.  And  there  are  two  buildings 
unfinished,  we  have  to  finish  them  this  summer.  We  have  plenty  work  out 
here,  Cyrus  and  I work  all  day,  we  don't  go  to  school  at  all.  Cyrus' 
father  is  the  governor  at  our  place;  from  him  we  got  good  many  children. 
Permit  me  to  give  you  the  kindest  expressions  from  my  mother,  sisters, 
and  brothers.  I am  going  up  home  again  tomorrow  morning  at  seven 
o'clock.  Please  let  me  know  how  is  my  nephew.  Also  if  you  please, 
remember  me  to  everybody  in  the  school.  I am  glad  to  let  you  know  that 
Cyrus  and  I are  getting  along  first-rate  in  this  school." 

Enigma . 

I am  composed  of  34  letters. 

My  21,  9,  19,  11  is  what  we  hear  first  in  the  morning. 

My  27,  18,  5 is  what  a boy  went  to  town  to  buy  just  before  the  last 
sociable . 

My  1,  13,  20,  26,  3,  30  is  what  all  boys  and  girls  should  be  to  every 
one  they  meet. 

My  34,  29,  2,  17  is  what  some  of  the  boys  would  rather  do  when  they 
ought  to  study. 

My  31,  4,  28,  5 is  what  we  like  to  see  every  one  become. 

My  34,  14,  24,  6,  9,  29  is  something  we  always  enjoy  when  we  are  well. 

My  1,  13,  7,  1,  1,  23,  30  is  what  the  little  people  - and  some  of  the 
larger  ones,  too  - look  forward  to  on  Thursday. 

My  8,  33,  32,  15,  25,  10,  5 is  one  of  the  terms  used  in  describing  a 
quarrel  or  dispute. 

My  16,  26,  22,  12,  19,  9 is  something  worn  around  the  waist. 

My  whole  is  a bit  of  excellent  advice. 


ANSWERS  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead. 


One  of  the  boys  describing  Indian  Territory  said,  "Since  the  Indians 
were  caught  by  the  missionaries  they  cultivate  the  land." 


To  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  others  is  to  make  it  our  own;  to 
produce  it  is  to  make  it  more  than  our  own.  -lames. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 


cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 


For  a longer  list  of  subscribers  we  have  many  other  interesting  pictures 
of  shops,  representing  boys  at  work,  schoolrooms  and  views  of  the 
grounds,  worth  from  20  to  60  cents  a piece,  which  will  be  sent  on 
request . 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  SENT  FREE. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 


Transcribed  weekly  from  the  newspaper  collections  of  the  US  Military 
History  Institute,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Carlisle,  PA.  For  more  info  see 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - Barbara  Landis 

"RE : Rustywire:  Smiling  Eyes"  

Date:  Wed,  28  Feb  2001  03:04:34  -0000 

From:  "John  Rustywire"  <rustywire@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : smiling  eyes 

Mailing  List:  RezLife  <rezlife@yahoogroups . com> 

It  was  in  November,  the  snow  had  fallen  hard  piling  deep  on  the 
ground... it  covered  everything.  The  night  was  cold  with  a clear  dark 
sky  and  I left  my  room  to  run  to  the  gym  to  work  out.  I saw  her 

sitting  up  high  in  the  stands  of  the  gym  her  head  buried  in  a book, 

her  hair  was  dark  just  like  her  eyes.  She  wore  an  old  blue  levi  coat 
with  a white  fur  collar  and  I went  to  speak  to  her... 

I had  seen  her  first  sitting  on  the  floor  in  a hallway  at  school,  a 

place  where  500  Indians  gathered  to  attend  college  from  all  over  the 
US  and  Canada.  The  world  was  so  small  then,  we  were  going  to  conquer 
it  and  sat  for  hours  talking  about  how  we  would  do  things  to  help  our 
people.  She  just  sat  just  over  there  by  the  wall  near  the  door  her 
books  sitting  next  to  her  while  she  studied  out  of  some  book. 

She  was  from  some  place  up  North,  her  eyes  were  dark  brown  and  her 
hair  was  long  but  tied  up  in  a pony  tail  covered  by  her  coat.  She 
didn't  say  anything,  but  every  once  in  a while  she  looked  up  and  said 
hello  so  someone.  There  was  this  one  girl  from  San  Carlos,  a friend 
who  stopped  to  say... hey.  I said  to  her,  who  is  that  one  sitting  just 
over  there.  She  looked  at  her  and  said,  oh,  she  is  just  a girl  and 
laughed  at  me  as  she  walked  away... 

A few  times  I saw  her  on  campus  running  to  class  or  sitting  in  the 
gym  watching  the  basketball  players  practice  scrimmaging  up  and  down 
the  court.  She  loved  the  game  it  seemed. 


I went  to  the  movie  one  night  alone,  it  was  an  old  theater  showing  an 
old  flick  for  25  cents.  I went  in  using  the  last  dollar  I had  and 

went  to  sit  down  somewhere  in  the  middle.  It  was  dark  and  I found  a 

seat  and  sat  down.  As  I watched  the  screen  someone  poked  me  with  an 
apple,  somewhere  to  the  left  of  me.  I heard  a soft  voice  say,  would 

you  like  this.  I looked  hard  into  the  darkness  and  saw  it  was  this 

girl  I had  seen  sitting  around  campus  here  and  there. 

I was  poor  and  proud  and  so  said  it  was  ok,  so  she  just  shrugged  and 
ate  her  apple.  All  the  time  I was  thinking  I wished  she  would  offer 
it  to  me  again.  It  was  a large  one,  big  and  red.  I could  hear  it 
crunch,  it  sounded  crisp.  I sat  there  hungry  and  tired.  I fell  asleep 
and  then  the  lights  came  on  and  it  was  time  to  go.  She  poked  me  again 
and  said  I was  in  the  way.  I got  up  and  went  outside,  it  was  snowing 
as  I stepped  out.  She  was  walking  away  when  I called  to  her  and  said, 
let  me  walk  you  home.  She  looked  at  me  and  said,  I don't  walk  home... I 
run  and  she  took  off. 

I ran  after  her  as  she  cut  across  campus  and  ran  down  the  steps  two 
at  a time.  I told  her  to  wait,  calling  after  her  and  she  just  laughed 
at  me  as  she  left  me  in  the  dust.  I called  to  her  and  she  finally 
stopped  a few  blocks  from  campus.  The  snow  was  hanging  from  the  trees 
and  the  stars  were  shining  bright  in  the  night  sky.  I told  her,  I 
had  seen  her  on  campus  and  she  said,  I know,  you  have  been  looking  at 
me.  . . 

I spoke  to  her  and  said  I would  walk  her  home  and  she  just  stood 
there  and  said  no.  I said  why?  She  said  she  was  already  there  and 
went  inside.  Her  eyes  twinkled  in  the  darkness,  her  eyes  smiled  at  me 
and  I thought  this  Indian  girl  can  run.  It  started  to  snow  and  I took 
off  running  back  to  my  room  clear  on  the  other  side  of  campus.  I 
stayed  in  a dorm,  on  the  first  floor,  I got  inside  and  took  off  my 
coat.  I looked  outside  my  window  at  where  I had  come  from  and  there 
she  was  standing  there  looking  at  me  and  she  laughed.  She  said  to  me, 
you  run  like  a three  legged  dog. 

I reached  for  my  last  dollar  bill  and  went  out  the  door  to  see  her. 

She  was  already  across  the  street  and  running  back  home.  I called  to 
her  and  she  stopped  and  waited  for  me.  I said  I will  buy  you  an  ice 
cream  cone  at  that  place  just  over  there.  She  looked  at  me  and  then 
said  ...OK.  I spent  my  last  dollar  on  vanilla  ice  cream.  She  was  an 
Indian  girl  who  could  run  like  the  wind  and  she  smiled  with  her 
eyes.  It  was  on  a night  like  this.  It  is  snowing  outside  and  the 
snow  flakes  are  big  and  white,  they  hand  in  there  as  they  fall  to  the 
ground  moving  real  slow. . The  world  was  innocent  and  we  were  full  of 
dreams  on  how  we  were  going  to  change  the  world... 
rustywire 

For  Rezlife  egroups 

http: //www. egroups . com/group/ rezlife 

"RE : Have  You  Ever  Seen  A Real  Indian"  

Date:  Sat,  3 Mar  2001  00:58:02  -0800  (PST) 

From:  Martha  Elizabeth  Ture  <marthature@earthlink.net> 

Sub j : Have  You  Ever  Seen  A Real  Indian? 

Mailing  List:  TRIBALLAW  (triballaw@thecity.sfsu.edu) 

http: //aolmail .aol. com/mail .dci?id=2&count=5&box=inbox&list=l-5&read .x=l 

Friday  March  2,  12:03  pm  Eastern  Time 
Press  Release 

SOURCE:  The  American  Indian  College  Fund 

Have  You  Ever  Seen  A Real  Indian?  American  Indian  College  Fund  Advertising 
Campaign  Challenges  Stereotypes 

PORTLAND,  Ore.,  March  2 /PRNewswire/  - The  American  Indian  College  Fund 
announced  today  the  launch  of  a new  advertising  campaign  that  challenges 
"Indian"  stereotypes  by  profiling  strong,  successful  Native  American 
people.  Created  by  long-time  College  Fund  advertising  agency,  Wieden  + 
Kennedy/Portland , the  print  campaign  is  expected  to  appear  in  April 


publications . 

"With  this  campaign,  it  is  our  goal  to  challenge  the  American  public's 
notions  about  who  Indian  people  are  and  what  they  can  become,"  said 
Richard  Williams,  Executive  Director  of  the  Denver-based  nonprofit 
organization.  "We  are  very  proud  of  the  achievements  and  contributions  of 
the  people  featured  in  our  ads  and  we  want  to  illuminate  those  positive 
images . " 

The  campaign's  goal,  which  features  accomplished  American  Indian 
professionals  and  tribal  college  students,  is  to  portray  a contemporary 
and  accurate  image  of  Native  American  people.  Photographed  by  Chris  Buck, 
the  ads  feature  Rick  West,  Founding  Director,  Smithsonian  National  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian;  Dr.  Lori  Arviso  Alvord,  Surgeon  and  Associate 
Dean,  Dartmouth  Medical  School;  Dean  Bear  Claw,  Director/Screenwriter; 
larett  Medicine  Elk,  Business  Major;  and  Carly  Kipp,  Biology  Major.  Each 
full-page,  color  photograph  carries  the  bold  headline  "Have  You  Ever  Seen 
A Real  Indian?"  The  copy  will  include  a short  version  of  each  individual's 
resume  as  well 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Apr  24  02:15:39  2001 

Date:  21  Mar  2001  01:01:13  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.012 


WOTANGING 

IKCHE 
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0 

0 
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Un  Chota 

0 

0 

0 Aunchemokauhettittea 
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o o 0 
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Cherokee  the  wind  moon 
Zuni  little  sand  storm  moon 


o 0 
o 0 
0 


Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin, 
inin  Mexika  tlahtolli 


(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  [ 

[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  j 

| http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  j 

+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  KOLA  Newslist,  NativeNews,  owlstar.com, 
Indianz.com,  ndn-aim.  Our  Red  Earth,  Iron  Natives,  RezLife,  Innu-L,  LPDC 
and  Minnlnd  mailing  lists;  Newsgroup:alt. native;  UUCP  email; 

http: //north . cbc . ca/ cgi- bin/ view? /news/ 2001/03/ 16/ 16n unmoose 
http: //www. indianz . com/SmokeSignals/Fleadlines/showfull . asp ?ID= law/ 315 2001 
http: //www. indianz . com/SmokeSignals/Headlines/showfull . asp?ID=law/392001 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West,  "Set  the  blood  quantum  at 
one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition  of  Indians,  let  intermarriage 
proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and  eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out 
of  existence.  When  that  happens,  the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of 
its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"My  father  went  on  talking  to  me  in  a low  voice.  This  is  how  our 
people  always  talk  to  their  children,  so  low  and  quiet,  the  child 
thinks  he  is  dreaming.  But  he  never  forgets." 

Maria  Chona,  Papago 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

| i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 


I and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  \ 

\ so  that  my  forefathers  I 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

| Dourney  | 

i The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  ! 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 

i ! 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  [ 


Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

This  space  is  the  one  spot  in  this  entire  newsletter  where  I share  my 
thoughts.  Occassionally  I have  the  wisdom  to  share  my  wife's  thoughts. 
This  week  I am  going  to  let  someone  else's  words  do  the  speaking,  and  wish 
the  words  had  been  mine.  They  will  be  sent  to  you  as  they  came  to  me,  as 
an  anonymous  email  to  KOLA.  I regret  I cannot  share  the  authors  name, 
because  I do  truly  believe  what  has  been  said  needs  to  be  taken  to  heart 
by  many  in  Indian  Country  and  on  the  doorstep  leading  in. 


Date:  3/12/01  2:45:19  PM  Eastern  Standard  Time 
From:  kolahq@SKYNET . BE 
Sub j : Some  Thoughts 

KOLA  Note:  we  received  this  from  a friend.  He  wishes  to  share  some 
thoughts,  but  prefers  to  remain  anonymous. 

Elsie 

My  Thoughts 

I wish  to  say  a few  things  that  concern  me  greatly,  as  it  should 
also  concern  you. 

In  my  journeys  and  living  the  culture  of  my  ancestors,  I have 
noticed  alot  of  changes  with  our  people  and  it  saddens  me  to  say,  they 
are  not  good  when  it  comes  to  living  the  culture. 

First,  I have  seen  great  disrespect  to  our  women,  to  our  land,  and 
to  ourselves.  Our  warriors  had  great  respect  for  our  women,  because  they 
are  the  closest  to  mother  earth  and  they  have  a strong  spirit.  Yet  today 
I see  alot  of  warriors  who  attack  our  women,  whether  it  be 
physically, verbally, or  mentally.  This  to  me  is  wrong,  it  is  not  the  mark 
of  a warrior,  but  of  someone  who  is  not.  I have  seen  disrespect  of 
Mother  Earth,  by  the  distruction  of  her  forest,  her  lands,  and  her 
waters.  If  we  continue  on  this  path  of  distruction  to  our  lands  and 
waters  and  all  living  creatures  then  we  will  have  truely  lost  our  way  as 
a people,  for  we  will  have  forgotten  the  teachings  of  our  ancestors. 

I have  seen  the  stages  of  distruction  and  lack  of  respect  to 
ourselves,  by  selling  out  to  alcohol,  drugs,  and  selling  the  land  that 
is  not  ours  to  sell.  I have  seen  brother  turn  against  brother,  sister 


turn  against  sister,  Indian  nation  turn  against  Indian  nation,  and  I have 
seen  bands  of  a single  nation  turn  against  themselves,  and  this  is  still 
happening  today.  On  this  I want  to  say  - while  we  fight  amongst  ourselves, 
slowly  destroying  one  another  both  physically  and  spiritually,  the  real 
enemy  is  setting  back  and  taking  our  land,  our  way  of  life,  our  spirit, 
and  our  freedom. 

What  I have  also  noticed,  was  how  today  all  of  a sudden  everybody 
is  Indian  or  claims  to  be,  and  everybody  seems  to  think  they  know 
tradition,  but  all  the  while  they  condemn,  blame,  and  point  the  almighty 
finger  at  everyone  and  tell  them  they  are  not  indian,  because  you  are 
doing  it  wrong. 

How  to  be  traditional, 

to  pray  to  the  creator,  and  to  live  our  culture? 

I have  also  seen  alot  of  white  people  playing  indian  and  telling  an 
elder  he  knows  nothing  of  his  culture.  This  is  shameful  for  those 
to  claim  to  be  what  they  are  not,  but  it  is  a greater  shame  the  Indian 
Nation/Peoples  allows  them  to  go  on  this  way  and  believe  their  lies. 

Now  I know  you  are  saying  "We've  heard  this  several  times  before, 
nothing  will  ever  change". 


Heard  the  words  spoken,  but  you 

really  have  not  read  or  listened  to  what  they  are  telling  you.  Because  I 
believe  we  can  return  to  what  our  ancestors  have  taught  us,  we  can  have 
our  language,  ceremonies,  and  culture  the  way  it  was  meant  to  be.  Look 
around  you--there  are  those  with  whom  it  has  already  begun. 

So  in  closing  I want  to  leave  you  with  some  questions  to  ask 
yourelf . 

Am  I truly  living  the  culture  the  ancestors  taught  me?  (not  copying 
stereotypes) 

Do  I really  believe  that  I am  helpless  as  far  as  my  rights  are  concerned 

Do  I think  that  the  indian  nation  is  a dying  race? 

Is  my  spirit  truly  free?  (letting  me  be  myself,  stand  up  for  my  People 

despite  the  frowns  of  others) 

Do  I truly  respect  all  things?  (myself,  others) 

Thank  You  for  taking  the  time  to  read  my  words. 

BaMapii 


, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30012,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 
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Indian  School  Site 


- Native  America  Calling 


"RE ; Grandmother  Mali"  

Date:  Wed,  14  Mar  2001  07:54:29  EST 

From:  ShngSprt@aol.com 

Sub j : Grandmother  Mali--Elder  passes 

FORWARD,  Original  message  follows  

From:  abenaki@mint.net 

Respectfully  forwarding  this  news  of  the  passing  of  Abenaki  Grandmother 
Mali  Keating. . . . 

Steps  In  It 

Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers 

In  case  you  have  not  already  heard.  Grandmother  Mali  (Keating)  made  her 
transition  this  afternoon  while  at  home  with  family,  ending  her  bout  with 
leukemia  and  cancer. 

Keep  her  in  your  prayers.  Please  pass  on  to  all  you  feel  appropriate. 

"RE;  chief  Arthur  Leonard  Adkins"  

Date:  Fri,  16  Mar  2001  05:24:44  GMT 
From:  "John  Smith"  <someone@microsoft . com> 

Sub j : Death  Notice  - Chief  Adkins  (Chickahominy  Tribe  in  Virginia) 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

Mar  12,  2001 
ADKINS 

Chief  Arthur  Leonard  "Lone  Wolf"  Adkins,  age  74,  of  Providence  Forge,  VA 
passed  away  on  Saturday,  March  10,  2001.  Fie  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  50 
years,  Marie  S.  Adkins;  two  sons,  Wayne  B.  and  his  wife,  Sandra  W.  Adkins, 
Monte  L.  and  his  wife,  Pat  Adkins;  one  daughter.  Carmen  Lenora  Adkins;  one 
granddaughter,  Flope  M.  Adkins;  one  brother,  Curtis  Wynn  and  his  wife,  Gerri; 
many  nieces,  nephews,  relatives,  and  lots  and  lots  of  friends.  Chief  Adkins 
was  Chief  of  the  Chickahominy  Tribe  and  a retired  Charles  City  County  School 
Teacher  and  bus  driver.  He  was  a member  of  Samaria  Baptist  Church  and  a 
World  War  II  Army  veteran.  Remains  rest  at  Nelsen  Funeral  Home,  4650  South 
Laburnum  Avenue,  where  the  family  will  receive  friends  Monday,  March  12  from 
12  Noon  to  8:30  p.m.  Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at 
Samaria  Baptist  Church.  Interment  in  the  church  cemetery.  In  lieu  of 
flowers,  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Chickahominy  Indian  Tribe  or 
Samaria  Baptist  Church  Building  Fund 
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Dudge  allows  Navajo  lawsuit  to  continue 

Doel  Eskovitz 

Associated  Press 

March  19,  2001  13:15:00 

A federal  judge  has  allowed  the  Navajo  Nation  to  proceed  in  its  $600 
million  lawsuit  against  the  Peabody  Group  and  Southern  California  Edison 
Co.  stemming  from  a coal  royalty  dispute. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Emmet  Sullivan  in  Washington  rejected  the  two 
companies'  motions  to  dismiss  the  case  but  has  yet  to  rule  on  a similar 
motion  filed  by  Salt  River  Project,  a Phoenix  area  utility.  Peabody  is  the 


world's  largest  coal  company  and  Southern  California  Edison  and  SRP  both 
had  roles  in  a discussion  the  Navajos  believe  was  illegal. 

The  Navajo  Nation,  now  joined  by  the  Hopi  Tribe,  alleges  the  companies 
excluded  them  from  negotiations  between  1985  and  1987,  when  they  hired  a 
friend  of  then-interior  Department  Secretary  Donald  Hodel  to  represent 
their  interests.  The  lawsuit  claims  fraud  and  misconduct  in  the  dealings 
that  resulted  in  an  agreement  that  gave  the  Navajos  less  than  the  20 
percent  royalty  they  were  seeking  on  coal  dug  from  two  strip  mines  on  the 
Arizona  portion  of  the  tribe's  vast  reservation. 

In  1987,  the  Navajo  Nation  agreed  to  a 12.5  percent  royalty.  Its 
attorneys  claim  the  disparity  between  the  two  figures  cost  the  tribe  $600 
million . 

A spokesman  for  St.  Louis-based  Peabody  said  today  that  he  was 
disappointed  with  the  ruling  but  not  surprised,  given  that  the  company  was 
seeking  a ruling  without  a full  presentation  of  evidence  and  testimony. 

"It's  somewhat  of  a stretch  to  think  there  is  some  grand  conspiracy 
here,"  said  Frederick  D.  Palmer,  executive  vice  president  for  legal  and 
external  affairs. 

Thursday's  ruling  allows  the  case  to  move  forward  into  a discovery  stage, 
although  both  sides  acknowledge  it  will  likely  be  a few  years  before  it  is 
resolved . 

Copyright  2000,  The  Arizona  Republic.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Davis  Inlet  children  ready  to  go  home 
Need  long-term  plan 
Dustine  Hunter 
National  Post 

OTTAWA  - The  bureaucrat  responsible  for  the  care  of  35  Innu  children 
being  treated  for  chronic  gas  sniffing  says  she  is  ready  to  release  them  -- 
provided  the  federal  government  and  the  Innu  can  convince  her  at  a meeting 
today  that  they  have  a long-term  treatment  plan  ready. 

Marilyn  McCormack,  the  Newfoundland  director  of  child,  youth  and  family 
services,  said  yesterday  the  children,  from  the  impoverished  Innu  community 
at  Davis  Inlet,  are  ready  to  leave  the  province's  care. 

In  January,  the  children,  aged  11  to  18,  were  placed  with  Ms.  McCormack 
and  flown  to  St.  John's,  to  a makeshift  detox  centre.  Now  that  they  have 
gone  through  withdrawal,  the  next  stage  is  to  return  them  to  their 
communities . 

The  Innu  want  the  children  moved  to  residential  homes  in  Goose  Bay,  200 
kilometres  south  of  Davis  Inlet,  for  long-term  treatment,  but  Ms.  McCormack 
said  she  is  waiting  for  assurances  that  the  plan  is  ready  before  she'll 
agree  to  turn  the  children  over. 

The  Innu  proposal  will  require  special  training  for  caregivers  before  the 
children  can  been  moved. 

The  plan  would  cost  roughly  $3-  million  a year  compared  with  the 
$1. 4-million  a month  the  province  is  spending  to  keep  them  in  St.  John's. 
Government  officials  will  meet  today  in  St.  John's  with  the  band's  lawyer  to 
discuss  the  move. 

"We're  all  working  on  a March  31  date  for  the  children  to  move  into  that 
part  of  the  program.  The  other  pieces  are  done  for  the  children  right  now. 
They  have  been  detoxed,  they  have  had  their  clinical  assessments,"  Ms. 
McCormack  said. 

She  said  the  province  has  been  responsible  for  the  initial  treatment  stage 
but  the  Innu  have  been  working  with  the  federal  government  on  the  long-term 
treatment  program  and  the  physical  placements  for  the  children. 

The  lawyer  for  the  Innu  community,  John  Olthuis,  said  yesterday  the  homes 


have  not  been  chosen  yet  because  Ottawa  must  first  approve  the  proposal. 

"What  we  hope  to  come  away  with  [from  today's  meeting]  is  an  agreement  so 
we  can  identify  the  people,  send  them  for  training  and,  over  the  next  week 
or  two,  acquire  the  physical  facilities." 
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Time  to  act  on  Nunavut  climate  change 

RANKIN  INLET,  NUNAVUT  - Scientists  visiting  communities  along  the 
western  shore  of  Hudson  Bay  this  week  say  government  and  local  people 
have  to  start  preparing  for  big  changes  ahead. 

They  say  global  warming  will  bring  dramatic  social,  economic,  and 
environmental  impacts  to  Nunavut. 

Dr.  Peter  Scott  says  climate  change  is  bringing  some  species  to  the 
Arctic  that  have  never  been  seen  there  before. 

Scott  is  the  scientific  coordinator  at  the  Churchill  Northern  Studies 
Centre. 

"We  may  get  southern  animals.  We're  seeing  a lot  of  moose  now,"  he  says. 
"I've  got  reports  from  elders  that  moose  were  in  Chesterfield  Inlet.  A 
moose  was  seen  south  of  Baker  Lake  as  well.  We  now  have  moose  in 
Churchill,  where  20  years  ago  moose  virtually  didn't  exist." 

Besides  new  species  in  the  region,  climate  change  and  economic 
development  from  mining  could  have  a further  impact  on  Hudson  Bay  and 
the  communities  that  surround  it.  Helen  Fast  is  with  the  Department  of 
Fisheries  and  Oceans. 

"You  could  argue  that  one  should  wait  until  there  are  major  issues,"  she 
says.  "There  are  major  issues  on  the  horizon  such  as  climate  change, 
increased  shipping  traffic,  barge  traffic,  increased  use  in  demand  in 
resources . " 

The  department  wants  to  set  up  a group  that  would  come  up  with  a 
management  plan  for  Hudson's  Bay. 

Stephan  Fuller 
Environmental  Advisor 
Innu  Nation 
Box  119 

Sheshatshiu,  Labrador  A0P  1M0 
709-497-8398  (Main  Office) 

709-896-2041  (Environment  Office) 

709-896-7797  (cellular) 

709-497-8396  (main  fax) 

709-896-2831  (ED  fax) 
fuller@innu . ca 
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UKB  tribal  functions  still  frozen 
By  Gerald  Wofford 

Legal  decisions  concerning  the  (UKB)  United  Keetoowah  Band  of  Oklahoma 
election  results  continues  to  be  at  a stalemate.  After  being  reviewed  by 


the  UKB  Tribal  Council,  a decision  was  made  to  create  a legal  tribunal  to 
look  into  the  matter  further,  and  to  make  a decision  concerning  the 
November  2000  elections. 

The  need  to  seek  a legal  decision  stems  from  the  election  protests  filed 
by  Tribal  Council  Member  Dim  Lambert,  and  the  late  Charles  'Chooch' 
Christie.  Lambert  specifically  contested  'voting  irregularities ' within 
the  Keetoowah  Election  Board's  process  of  handling  the  November  elections. 
Lambert  had  lost  in  his  bid  for  the  Office  of  Secretary  to  Ernestine 
Berry. 

The  UKB  election  board  found  no  'voting  irregularities ' and  confirmed 
the  November  election  and  December  run-off  results  were  official  and 
conducted  legally.  An  inauguration  date  was  set  for  January  6 with  newly 
elected  council  members  and  administrative  officers,  including  a new 
Tribal  Chief,  Dallas  Proctor,  to  be  officially  sworn-in. 

As  of  press  time,  the  tribunal  had  not  made  any  legal  decisions 
concerning  this  matter. 

Members  of  the  newly  elected  Council  and  officers  are  protesting  that 
the  legal  process  involving  the  tribunal  is  taking  too  long  to  come  to  a 
decision . 

In  a letter  filed  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Office  in  Muskogee, 
newly  elected  members  Henry  Dreadfulwater,  Betty  Holcomb,  Ernestine  Berry, 
Archie  Mouse,  Dallas  Proctor,  Charles  Deason,  Clifford  Wofford,  Frank 
Swimmer,  Julie  Moss,  and  Adaline  Smith  have  asked  for  the  BIA  to  intervene 
and  certify  the  election  results. 

The  response  from  the  Bureau  is  that  it  is  the  long  standing  policy  to 
refrain  from  involvement  in  internal  tribal  matters  and  that  the  BIA's 
responsibility  to  interpret  government  to  government  relationship  may  not 
be  used  to  invade  the  legitimate  domain  of  tribal  sovereignty.  Basically, 
the  BIA  is  letting  the  tribe  handle  it  as  it  sees  fit. 

It  is  this  handling  of  the  matter  by  still  current  UKB  Council  members 
and  still  current  Chief  Jim  Henson,  that  has  gotten  newly  elected  members 
to  call  for  immediate  action. 

The  members  feel  the  election  protests  filed,  specifically  those  of 
Lambert,  are  filled  with  'false  allegations,  assumptions,  rumors  and 
misinterpretation  or  misreading  of  the  UKB  election  ordinance. 1 The 
members  also  feel  that  protests  filed  by  Lambert  have  received  swift  and 
proper  action,  such  as  the  creating  of  a tribunal  and  postponement  of  the 
January  Inauguration.  While  their  call  for  actions  have  not  been 
immediately  handled.  The  letter  filed  to  the  BIA  further  stated  that 
protests  filed  by  Lambert  'did  not  meet  the  time  deadline  and  was  not 
timely  filed . ’ 

Lambert's  argument  is  the  protests  filed  involve  'voting  irregularities ’ , 
and  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  discuss  them  specifically.  However,  he 
did  comment  that  his  protest  filings  represented  many  UKB  citizens  and 
their  feelings  concerning  the  November  election  process. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Groups  Struggle  With  Labelings 
By  GENARO  C.  ARMAS 
.c  The  Associated  Press 
03-13-01 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - Curtis  Zunigha  applauds  those  Americans  who,  for  the 
first  time,  officially  acknowledged  their  diverse  racial  backgrounds  on 
their  census  forms. 

But  don't  count  him  as  one  of  the  6.8  million  people  that  did  just  that, 
even  though  Zunigha  considers  himself  half-white  and  half -American  Indian. 
He  feared  that  marking  two  or  more  categories  could  undermine  the 
population  total  and  federal  funding  for  his  tribe. 


While  many  civil  rights  groups  praise  the  new  era  of  race 
categorizations  ushered  in  with  the  2000  census,  some  members  of  minority 
groups  are  grappling  with  just  how  beneficial  the  multirace 
classification  system  may  be  to  their  communities 
"In  my  efforts  preceding  the  census,  I kept  telling  people  to  put  down 
'American  Indian,'  even  if  you  are  mixed  race  like  I am,"  said  Zunigha, 
director  of  the  Delaware  Tribe  Housing  Authority  in  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

"I  just  wanted  the  Indian  count  to  be  as  high  as  possible  to  have 
numbers  to  substantiate  federal  funding,"  Zunigha  said. 

The  2000  census  was  the  first  to  offer  the  option  of  checking  off  more 
than  one  race  category,  thereby  increasing  the  number  of  classifications 
from  five  in  1990  to  63  now.  As  a result,  direct  comparisons  on  race 
between  the  two  counts  were  impossible. 

The  issue  has  especially  been  a concern  with  the  American  Indian 
population,  which  demographers  had  forecast  may  have  higher  proportions 
of  people  identifying  with  more  than  one  race  because  Native  Americans, 
historically,  have  married  outside  their  race  more  than  other  groups. 

Census  figures  released  Monday  indicated  that  40  percent  of  the  3.4 
million  non-Hispanics  who  identified  themselves  as  "American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native"  also  marked  down  they  were  a member  of  another  race. 

Nationally,  about  2.4  percent  of  the  country's  total  population  of  281 
million  considered  themselves  as  belonging  to  more  than  one  race  group. 

The  data  is  part  of  a wealth  of  detailed  information  the  Census  Bureau 
must  produce  to  all  states  by  April  1.  State  lawmakers  will  use  the 
figures  to  redraw  congressional,  state  and  local  legislative  district 
lines,  and  the  numbers  will  also  be  used  to  distribute  about  $185  billion 
in  federal  dollars  among  states  and  communities. 

Data  for  Kansas  and  Nevada  were  released  on  Tuesday,  with  11  more  states 
scheduled  to  be  sent  their  figures  this  week.  Numbers  for  13  other  states 
have  already  been  released. 

The  eagerly  anticipated  figures  also  will  show  the  country's  emerging 
demographic  portrait  - one  more  racially  diverse  and  complex,  said  Levonne 
Gaddy,  president  of  the  Tucson,  Ariz.  based  Association  of  Multi-Ethnic 
Americans . 

"It  will  be  very  interesting  to  see  how  things  develop  in  the  2010 
census,  after  things  become  more  acceptable  and  normal  to  look  at  our 
multiracial  heritages,"  Gaddy  said. 

But  while  Gaddy  and  others  encouraged  people  of  mixed-race  backgrounds 
to  check  off  all  that  applied,  tribal  leaders  in  states  with  larger  Native 
American  populations  were  more  hesitant. 

Part  of  the  confusion  arose  from  the  1990  tally,  which  did  not  include  a 
multirace  option.  So  someone  who  still  marked  down,  for  example  "white" 
and  "American  Indian,"  would  be  counted  only  within  the  first  group  they 
wrote  in. 

The  Census  Bureau's  Claudette  Bennett,  who  oversees  race  statistics, 
ensured  that  the  1990  incident  would  not  happen  again:  people  who  marked 
down  more  than  one  race  would  be  counted  in  each  of  those  categories. 

In  Oklahoma,  3 percent,  or  104,230  of  the  state's  3.5  million  people 
classified  themselves  as  "white"  and  "American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native." 
In  South  Dakota,  5,181  people,  or  0.7  percent  of  the  state  population, 
chose  the  same  category,  the  highest  percentage  among  the  63  multirace 
options . 

Brenda  Hampton,  director  of  tribal  membership  for  the  Choctaw  Nation  in 
Oklahoma,  said  the  real  test  will  come  once  funding  based  on  2000  census 
figures  finally  get  distributed  - dollars  used  to  help  build  schools  and 
community  centers. 

"I  hope  in  the  next  10  years,  that  if  you  are  of  American  Indian  descent 
from  any  tribe,  that  you  mark  down  American  Indian  only  to  ensure  the 
Indian  population  is  a true  count,"  Hampton  said. 

On  the  Net:  http://www.census.gov 
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Claiming  Indian  ancestry  can  skew  federal  funding 

More  people  mark  American  Indian  on  census,  which  could  increase  funds 
--  or  take  them  away 
BY  PAULA  SCHLEIS 
Beacon  lournal  staff  writer 

Your  pride  in  having  a Cherokee  ancestor  100  years  ago  could  mean  fewer 
federal  dollars  to  help  American  Indians  today  . . . 

Or  it  could  be  a gift  that  will  help  local  native  families  in  need. 

Whether  boon  or  bane,  a spike  in  the  area's  American  Indian  population 
was  expected.  Even  before  2000  census  figures  were  released  this  week, 
demographers  were  talking  about  the  "Dances  With  Wolves  effect"  --a 
phrase  based  on  the  title  of  the  1990  Academy  Award-winning  movie  in  which 
a Civil  War  veteran  befriends  a band  of  Sioux  Indians.  The  assumption  is 
that  people  would  think  it  fashionable  to  acknowledge  a drop  of  Indian 
blood  now  that  they  were  able  to  mark  more  than  one  race  on  their  census 
form. 

As  it  turns  out,  it  was  a pretty  good  guess.  In  the  five-county  region, 
there  are  2,698  people  who  marked  only  American  Indian  --  only  a 3.4 
percent  increase  over  1990.  But  almost  6,000  others  stated  they  were 
partially  Indian. 

Statewide,  the  census  reported  nearly  25,000  checked  only  the  American 
Indian  category  --  a 20  percent  increase  from  1990.  Add  to  that  another  51, 
000  who  marked  American  Indian  and  another  race. 

There  are  two  very  opposite  schools  of  thought  on  what  practical  effect 
that  change  will  have. 

Lanna  Samaniego,  head  of  the  North  American  Indian  Cultural  Center  in 
Akron,  said  she  believes  recognition  of  a larger  American  Indian 
population  will  mean  more  state  and  federal  dollars  for  programs  at  the 
center. 

Samaniego  is  convinced  that  Indians  have  been  undercounted  for  decades. 
When  she  learned  that  the  2000  census  allowed  residents  to  check  more  than 
one  race,  she  was  delighted  at  the  possibility  of  seeing  that  number  move 
nearer  the  true  mark. 

But  Clark  Hosick,  who  headed  the  center  for  18  years  until  retiring 
recently,  says  that  friendly  figure  could  end  up  biting. 

He  points  to  a federal  grant  the  cultural  center  receives  for  a job 
placement  program  --  a grant  that  is  tied  directly  to  the  financial 
outlook  of  local  Indians.  Non-Indians  of  better  financial  means  who  claim 
that  heritage  can  falsely  inflate  income  and  employment  levels,  Hosick 
said . 

It  happened  in  1990,  when  2,609  people  in  the  five-county  region  stated 
on  their  census  form  that  they  were  American  Indian.  Hosick  doesn't 
believe  that  was  an  accurate  count  of  Indians  who  are  members  of  federally 
recognized  tribes. 

But  the  harm  was  done.  Because  the  census  painted  a rosier  picture  of 
American  Indian  life  in  Akron,  the  center's  job  placement  grant  was 
reduced  from  $800,000  to  $460,000,  Hosick  said. 

Hosick  is  also  concerned  that  casual  recognition  of  distant  Indian 
ancestry  will  affect  school  scholarships.  Already,  many  students  apply  for 
minority  scholarships  because  they  have  a Sioux  or  a Lakota  great- 
grandparent  on  their  family  tree,  he  said. 

Ohio's  public  colleges  do  not  require  proof  of  race,  so  some 
scholarships  that  were  meant  to  find  their  way  to  a disadvantaged  group 
may  be  going  to  students  with  a very  thin  claim. 

If  the  census  encourages  people  to  openly  claim  such  distant  ties,  how 
many  more  might  compete  for  those  scholarships? 

But  while  Hosick  is  very  strict  in  his  definition  of  an  American  Indian 
--  card-carrying  members  of  Native  American  tribes  --  Samaniego  said  she's 
happy  to  count  anyone  with  Indian  blood  if  it  works  to  improve  programs 
offered  at  the  center. 


"What  difference  does  it  make  if  one  or  two  people  who  get  our  help 
don't  carry  tribal  membership  cards  if  we  are  creating  programs  that  can 
reach  hundreds  or  thousands?"  she  said. 

Still,  Hosick  finds  himself  musing  over  why  people  are  so  quick  to  want 
recognition  for  belonging  to  a minority  group. 

"How  many  people,  if  they  found  out  they  had  black  in  their  background, 
would  claim  both  white  and  black  on  their  census  form?"  he  asked. 

"But  if  they  even  suspect  there's  a little  bit  of  Cherokee  way,  way  back, 
they're  quick  to  check  it." 

Paula  Schleis  can  be  reached  at  330-996-3741 

or  pschleis@thebeaconjournal.com 
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Norton  targeted  for  contempt  in  retaliation  incident 
MARCH  15,  2001 

Making  good  on  earlier  threats,  the  plaintiffs  in  the  billion  dollar 
trust  fund  lawsuit  against  the  federal  government  on  Wednesday  asked  a 
federal  judge  to  add  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton  to  a long  list  of 
officials  alleged  to  have  retaliated  against  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
employee  who  could  be  fired  this  week. 

The  move  marks  the  first  time  Norton  has  been  specifically  cited  for 
contempt  by  the  plaintiffs  in  the  five-year-old  dispute  Senator  Ben 
Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-Colo)  has  called  a "national  disgrace."  Although 
recent  contempt  of  court  motions  have  identified  top  Department  Interior 
officials  and  management,  Norton's  name  had  been  left  out. 

Now  in  her  second  month  of  duty,  Norton  can  safely  say  the  honeymoon  is 
over.  Amidst  pressure  from  Congress  and  the  courts,  Norton  faces  another 
crisis  over  the  impending  fate  of  Mona  Infield,  the  employee  against  whom 
Norton  is  alleged  to  have  retaliated. 

One  year  ago  this  month.  Infield,  a senior  computer  analyst  at  a BIA 
office  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  criticized  her  employer's  attempts  to 
fix  the  historically  mismanaged  trust  fund  system.  Soon  after,  senior  BIA 
management  stripped  her  of  her  duties  and  assigned  her  to  home  duty,  where 
she  has  continued  to  draw  an  $80,000  yearly  salary. 

In  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  issue,  Norton  earlier  this  month  offered 
Infield  up  to  $100,000  to  pay  legal  expenses.  But  in  a letter  to  a 
Department  of  Justice  official.  Infield's  lawyers  rejected  the  settlement 
with  a warning:  "We  will  not  permit  you  or  Secretary  Norton  to  threaten  or 
otherwise  abuse  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  or  witnesses  . . . The  culture  of 
fear  and  intimidation  fostered  by  Interior  and  Justice  ...  is  now  over." 

Although  the  special  master  assigned  to  the  case  has  recommended  Judge 
Royce  Lamberth  hold  a contempt  of  court  trial,  Lamberth  has  yet  to  decide 
on  the  issue.  Such  a trial  wouldn't  be  the  first  in  the  history  of  the 
Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit:  in  1999,  Lamberth  slapped  former  Secretary  Bruce 
Babbitt,  former  Assistant  Secretary  Kevin  Gover,  and  former  Treasury 
Secretary  Robert  Rubin  --  all  Clinton  appointees  --  with  contempt  of  court 
charges  and  fines. 

Even  though  Babbitt  and  Gover  have  since  left  the  Interior,  the 
plaintiffs  aren't  letting  them  off  easy.  Both  are  still  being  cited  for 
contempt  regarding  the  treatment  of  Infield. 

Additional  Interior  officials  and  management  identified  in  yesterday's 
motion  include: 

Sharon  Blackwell,  BIA  Deputy  Commissioner.  Appointed  June  2000  and  like 
Norton,  had  been  left  off  contempt  of  court  motions  until  yesterday. 


Hilda  Manuel,  former  BIA  Deputy  Commissioner  whom  Blackwell  replaced. 
Said  to  have  ruled  the  BIA  with  an  "iron  fist"  and  now  works  with  Gover  at 
Steptoe  & Johnson,  a Washington,  DC,  law  firm. 

Deborah  Maddox,  BIA  Director  of  Management  and  Administration.  Overseeing 
the  BIA's  new  trust  records  office  in  Virginia  which  Special  Master  Alan 
Balaran  last  month  reported  was  riddled  with  security  problems.  Infield 
had  been  ordered  to  report  to  this  facility  but  declined. 

Dominic  Nessi,  BIA  Chief  of  Information  Officer.  He  personally  called 
Infield  and  assigned  her  to  home  duty  last  year. 

According  to  Norton's  March  2 settlement  offer.  Infield  could  face 
potential  dismissal  as  early  as  tomorrow.  Interior  spokesperson  Stephanie 
Hanna  said  Infield  has  been  offered  a variety  of  positions  within  the 
Department  but  rejected  them  all. 

Norton  was  unavailable  for  comment  yesterday. 
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Trust  fund  investigation  continues 
MARCH  9,  2001 

The  court-appointed  special  master  in  the  billion  dollar  trust  fund 
lawsuit  on  Thursday  informed  the  government  of  his  plans  to  interview  a 
top  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  official  who  assigned  an  employee  to  home 
duty  where  she  has  remained  for  a year. 

But  the  subject  of  the  proposed  investigation  isn't  Mona  Infield,  a BIA 
computer  analyst  who  continues  to  draw  an  $80,000  annual  salary  from  the 
comforts  of  her  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  home.  Instead,  Alan  Balaran  is 
seeking  to  interview  Dominic  Nessi,  under  oath,  about  efforts  to  preserve 
the  records  of  an  estimated  300,000  American  Indians  throughout  the 
country. 

Nessi  is  the  BIA's  first  chief  information  officer,  charged  with 
modernizing  the  agency's  outdated  computer  systems.  It  is  a monumental 
task  for  Nessi,  who  in  the  past  has  been  vocally  critical  of  Congress  for 
not  providing  the  Department  of  Interior  with  enough  money  to  help  bring 
the  heavily  burdened  BIA  into  the  20th  century. 

Yet  putting  Nessi  before  the  special  master  where  his  testimony  would 
probably  catch  the  eyes  of  lawmakers  eager  to  find  a solution  to  what 
Senator  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-Colo)  last  week  called  a "national 
disgrace"  is  exactly  what  the  government  doesn't  want.  In  a court  motion 
filed  last  month,  the  Department  of  Justice  asked  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  to 
prevent  Nessi  from  providing  testimony  on  any  aspects  of  the  trust  fund 
debacle. 

And  in  its  court-mandated  quarterly  status  report,  the  Interior  last 
week  lamented  about  top  officials  and  senior  management  being  distracted 
from  their  duties  by  the  five-year-old  Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit.  In 
particular,  the  Interior  said  Balaran 's  investigation  was  hindering  trust 
reform  progress. 

Linder  pressure  from  Congress  and  the  courts,  its  understandable  that  the 
government  wants  to  keep  people  like  Nessi  in  the  field  working  instead  of 
in  the  courtroom  testifying.  Lead  plaintiff  Elouise  Cobell,  however,  sees 


it  differently. 

"Its  been  one  huge  cover-up/'  she  asserted. 

Whether  or  not  Balaran's  planned  interview  of  Nessi  will  reveal  a cover- 
up  is  uncertain.  For  almost  a year,  Balaran  has  been  keeping  track  of  the 
BIA's  move  of  the  national  trust  records  center  from  New  Mexico  to 
suburban  Washington,  DC. 

During  the  move,  workers  in  Albuquerque  discovered  some  computer  tapes 
labeled  as  related  to  the  BIA's  trust  fund  accounts.  A number  of  them  were 
unreadable  and  the  BIA  in  May  2000  promised  to  try  and  recover  the 
information  stored  on  them. 

But  in  January,  the  government  admitted  it  was  behind  schedule  and 
couldn't  provide  Balaran  with  a status  update  until  the  end  of  this  month. 
Apparently  hoping  to  get  a jump  on  the  update,  Balaran  has  asked  to 
interview  Nessi  as  soon  as  possible. 

Meanwhile,  Nessi  is  one  of  several  BIA  employees  whom  Cobell  and  the 
other  plaintiffs  have  targeted  for  conspiring  to  retaliate  against  Infield. 
Judge  Lamberth  has  yet  to  decide  if  he  will  hold  a contempt  of  court 
hearing  addressing  those  claims. 
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MORE  TRUST  DOCUMENTS  REPORTED  DESTROYED 
MARCH  16,  2001 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  Office  for  Civil  Rights  is 
investigating  a complaint  it  received  that  names  UND. 

OCR  spokeswoman  Melinda  Ulloa  said  she's  forbidden  to  discuss  what  the 
complaint  alleges.  A federal  law  also  gives  anonymity  to  people  who  report 
human  rights  abuses. 

She  said  the  complaint  was  received  Dec.  18,  and  the  investigation  was 
opened  Feb.  27. 

OCR  is  also  evaluating  a second  complaint  it  received  in  February  from  a 
UND  student  and  a professor. 

The  second  complaint  is  connected  to  UND's  use  of  its  Fighting  Sioux 
nickname,  a source  told  the  Herald  in  February.  OCR's  Kansas  City  office 
received  the  second  complaint  Feb.  2.  The  office,  however,  declined  a 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  request  from  the  Herald  to  release  either 
complaint . 

"One  is  under  investigation.  The  other  is  under  evaluation,"  Ulloa  said. 
"If  it's  found  that  it  is  unwarranted,  it  (the  investigation)  is  dropped. 
If  it's  found  there  is  a problem,  the  department  works  with  the  university 
to  rectify  it." 

Complaints  found  warranted  are  almost  always  resolved  voluntarily,  Ulloa 
said.  OCR  received  4,897  complaints  last  year. 

If  OCR  finds  UND  not  compliant  with  the  federal  Civil  Rights  Act,  and 
UND's  administration  refuses  to  fix  the  problem,  OCR  could  pull  federal 
funding  from  the  university. 

"Sometimes  the  school  really  doesn't  know  that  they're  doing  something," 
said  Ulloa.  "In  most  cases,  99.9  percent  of  the  cases  work  with  the  Office 
of  Civil  Rights  to  come  into  compliance." 

If  UND  isn't  compliant  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  it  would  work  with  OCR 
to  end  the  problem,  said  Julie  Evans,  UND  general  counsel. 

But  because  OCR  hasn't  notified  the  administration  about  the 


investigation,  or  complaints,  Evans  said,  UND  doesn't  know  what  the 
university  is  allegedly  doing  wrong. 

"We  have  no  idea  what  the  substance  of  this  complaint  is  yet,"  Evans 
said.  "We  haven't  been  notified.  . . but  we're  always  willing  to  work 
with  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights." 

Bill  Dittmeier,  an  attorney  with  OCR,  said  there  is  an  exemption  in  the 
FOIA  law  that  allows  OCR  to  deny  information  requests  if  its  release  could 
hinder  an  investigation. 
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Effort  to  Fix  Indian  Trust  Funds  'Imploding, ' Memo  Says 
By  Ellen  Nakashima 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
Saturday,  March  17,  2001;  Page  A07 

The  federal  government's  effort  to  fix  billions  of  dollars  in  Indian 
trust  funds  is  "slowly,  but  surely  imploding,"  according  to  a memo  written 
by  the  man  in  charge  of  deploying  a new  computer  system  to  untangle  the 
accounts . 

Dorn  Nessi,  the  chief  information  officer  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
wrote  to  Special  Trustee  Tom  Slonaker  that  the  trust  reform  plan  created 
in  August  1998  to  clean  up  records  and  institute  an  accounting  system  was 
"built  on  wishful  thinking  and  rosy  projections." 

The  startingly  candid  memo  was  the  latest  blow  to  the  government's 
troubled  program  to  fix  a century  of  neglectful  management  of  the  trust 
funds.  Nessi  had  intended  to  keep  the  Feb.  23  memo  private,  but  it  was 
entered  as  a court  document  by  Dustice  Department  lawyers  who  are  battling 
claims  by  Native  Americans  that  the  government  has  mismanaged  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  they  say  is  rightfully  theirs. 

The  government  lawyers  are  asking  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth 
to  delay  proceedings  in  the  lawsuit  to  allow  the  Bush  administration  to 
examine  what  Nessi  has  to  say.  "In  view  of  the  wide-ranging  nature  of  the 
concerns  being  raised  in  the  memorandum  and  the  importance  of  accuracy  in 
reporting  to  the  court,"  the  lawyers  wrote,  they  were  requesting  a 
postponement  until  May  4. 

The  government  has  spent  more  than  $40  million  on  a new  computer  system 
to  track  money  going  in  and  out  of  the  individual  trust  accounts.  In  his 
memo,  Nessi,  who  is  in  charge  of  information  technology  systems  at  the  BIA 
stopped  short  of  saying  the  computer  system  is  a failure.  But  the 
plaintiffs  say  the  memo  buttresses  what  they  have  contended  all  along: 
that  the  electronic  Trust  Assets  and  Accounting  Management  System  (TAAMS) 
is  a bust,  and  that  the  government  does  not  know  with  reliability  how  much 
money  has  come  in  or  gone  out  on  behalf  of  the  Native  Americans. 

"This  is  a turning  point,  that  finally  the  United  States  government  has 
to  fess  up  that  they  have  lied  to  American  Indians  for  all  these  years, 
they  have  lied  in  court  that  they  can  fix  the  problem,"  said  lead 
plaintiff  Elouise  Cobell,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe  in  Browning, 
Mont.  "This  is  a powerful  piece  of  evidence  that  tells  us  that  this  reform 
plan  is  not  working." 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  A.  Norton  testified  to  a Senate  committee  on  Feb 
28  that  "much  progress  has  been  made"  on  trust  reform  and  TAAMS. 

Interior's  trust  reform  efforts  "present  huge  challenges,"  Norton  said, 
"but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  can  be  concluded  satisfactorily." 

Nessi 's  memo  is  less  sanguine.  He  states  that  the  reform  plan  was  based 


on  optimistic  projections.  "No  in-depth  analysis  was  performed"  before  the 
plan  was  put  in  place,  he  wrote.  "Instead,  posturing  for  the  court  and 
between  Department  of  Interior  organizations  seemed  to  be  the  primary 
influence  on  objectives." 

The  plan  "constructed  milestones  based  on  no  analysis  and  now  we  are 
trying  to  live  with  impossible  expectations,"  he  said.  "Trust  has  been 
neglected  for  decades  in  the  Department  of  Interior.  It  cannot  be 
corrected  in  a couple  of  years." 

He  also  blamed  the  "ongoing  series  of  litigations  and  harassing 
activities  by  plaintiff's  counsel,"  saying  they  had  taken  a toll  on  morale. 

With  regard  to  the  electronic  management  system,  he  said,  "the  lack  of 
clear  policies  and  procedures  within  BIA  and  between  BIA  and  [the  Office 
of  Trust  Fund  Management]  continue  to  plague  the  TAAMS  project." 

He  also  said  that  "the  philosophy  of  TAAMS  has  changed  at  least  three 
times  and  the  definition  of  BIA  data  cleanup  seems  to  be  different  to 
everyone.  As  [baseball  legend]  Yogi  Berra  once  said,  'If  you  don't  know 
where  you  are  going,  you  end  up  somewhere  else.'  I believe  that  quote 
describes  trust  reform  to  a T." 

The  memo  was  made  public  2 1/2  weeks  after  a federal  appeals  court  ruled 
that  the  government  has  mismanaged  the  trust  funds  kept  on  behalf  of 
Native  Americans  since  1887.  The  trusts  were  set  up  to  compensate  Indians 
for  use  of  their  lands.  Royalties  from  the  sale  of  oil,  timber,  coal  and 
gas  are  channeled  into  the  accounts,  which  are  passed  down  through 
generations . 

And  in  a curious  sequence  of  timing,  six  days  after  the  memo  was  written 
to  him,  Slonaker  filed  a 72-page  status  report  to  federal  district  court, 
essentially  saying  that  substantial  progress  had  been  made  on  reform. 

"As  of  Dan.  31,  2001,  a cumulative  total  of  182  (out  of  254)  milestones 
have  been  completed,"  wrote  Slonaker,  who  as  special  trustee  for  American 
Indians  is  supposed  to  ensure  that  their  interests  are  protected. 

For  instance,  he  noted  that  as  of  Dec.  29,  all  new  land  title  documents 
are  recorded  in  TAAMS  in  Alaska,  eastern  Oklahoma,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  and  the  southern  Plains.  But,  he  said,  the  title  history  data  are 
not  yet  complete. 

However,  Mona  Infield,  a senior  computer  specialist  at  the  BIA,  said 
that  these  accomplishments  mean  little  without  the  title  history.  "If  you 
don't  know  who  owns  the  land  or  the  resource,"  she  said,  "you  don't  know 
who  gets  the  money." 

She  said  the  original  specifications  for  the  TAAMS  system  were 
inadequate  for  what  the  government  hoped  to  accomplish.  Even  if  TAAMS 
functioned,  she  said,  the  data  it  would  process  are  unreliable  because  the 
records  are  scattered  among  more  than  100  field  offices  and  in  many  cases 
have  been  destroyed. 

Infield,  a longtime  employee  at  the  BIA,  has  had  her  supervisory 
responsibilities  stripped  --  she  believes  because  she  has  spoken  out  about 
the  trust  management  problems.  A court-appointed  special  master  said  he 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  Interior  Department  retaliated  against  her. 

Paul  Homan,  a former  special  trustee  who  resigned  in  1999  in  protest  of 
the  way  the  management  reform  was  proceeding,  noted  that  because  of  poor 
record-keeping,  the  government  cannot  find  at  least  50,000  of  some  300,000 
Native  Americans  who  have  trust  accounts. 

He  resigned  after  the  department,  under  then-interior  Secretary  Bruce 
Babbitt,  proceeded  with  a plan  that  lacked  what  he  thought  were  the 
necessary  financial  and  managerial  resources.  Babbitt  promised  then  that 
the  data  cleanup  and  record  fix  would  be  finished  "on  his  watch." 

"The  government  has  been  all  along  saying  it's  under  control.  Now  they 
have  their  chief  person  admitting  that's  not  true,"  Homan  said  in  an 
interview. 

Nessi  would  not  comment  yesterday.  A BIA  spokeswoman,  Nedra  Darling, 
would  say  only:  "The  new  administration  is  aware  of  Mr.  Nessi 's  memo  and 
is  reviewing  his  concerns,  which  are  similar  to  those  expressed  by  others 
doing  the  difficult  work  of  trust  reform.  The  new  administration  is 
committed  to  ensuring  the  success  of  trust  reform." 

Staff  writer  Bill  Miller  contributed  to  this  report. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Washington  Post  Company 
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With  Memories  Painful  and  Sweet,  Indian  School  Heads  for  Demolition 
BY  KRISTEN  MOULTON 
THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE 

BRIGHAM  CITY  --It  has  been  51  years  since  Navajo  children  first  stepped 
off  the  bus  here  to  begin  new  lives  at  the  Intermountain  Indian  School. 

But  Rose  Curley,  who  was  there  to  welcome  1,300  students  that  cold,  pre- 
dawn morning  in  Danuary  1950,  remembers  it  well. 

Dozens  of  buses  lined  the  school's  streets,  and  children  who  had  been 
plucked  from  their  hogans  and  towns  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  the  day 
before  groggily  stumbled  out  into  this  northern  Utah  town  that  would  be 
their  home  for  a year  or  maybe  eight. 

The  children,  ages  12  to  18,  had  no  suitcases  or  trunks.  Each  carried  a 
cardboard  box  of  belongings.  The  school  would  provide  their  clothes. 

"They  had  to  get  used  to  white  man's  food,"  says  Curley,  87,  who  taught 
and  counseled  at  the  boarding  school  for  more  than  20  years.  "They  were 
lost  when  they  came.  These  kids  came  up  here  not  knowing  a word  of 
English . " 

By  the  time  they  graduated  from  Intermountain  Indian  School,  however, 
the  Navajos  --  and  Sioux,  Utes,  Seminoles  and  other  Indian  students  who 
later  joined  them  --  had  a firm  grasp  of  academics  as  well  as  a trade  such 
as  carpentry  or  dental  assisting.  "They  learned  fast,"  Curley  says. 

The  last  30  buildings  remaining  at  the  school,  which  had  a peak 
enrollment  of  2,300  when  Congress  closed  it  in  1984,  are  being  razed  to 
make  way  for  homes  and  apartments.  Demolition  began  last  month. 

Matt  Petersen  --  a partner  in  Cape  Advisers,  the  New  York-based  company 
that  owns  the  property  --  has  spent  a decade  trying  to  make  redevelopment 
of  the  yellow-brick  buildings  work.  Two  were  turned  into  townhouses  and 
another  is  slated  for  the  same,  but  Cape  Advisers  found  the  costs  too  high. 
The  only  way  to  make  money,  Petersen  says,  is  to  tear  down  the  old 
buildings  and  start  from  scratch. 

Most  residents  of  Brigham  City  applaud  the  plan.  They  are  tired  of 
looking  at  the  ghosts  of  the  campus  spread  over  90  acres  at  the  southeast 
end  of  town.  But  some  are  not  happy. 

Petition  Drive: 

One  Utahn  is  trying  to  persuade  the  developer  to  save  the  school's 
administration  buildings,  and  resident  Francelle  Boman  is  circulating  a 
petition  asking  the  Brigham  City  Council  to  intervene  to  save  the  old 
gymnasium. 

Roger  Roper,  historic-preservation  coordinator  for  the  Utah  Division  of 
History,  is  hoping  the  developer  will  reconsider  and  preserve  at  least  a 
corner  of  the  campus. 

"We  don't  think  [the  buildings]  should  just  sit  there  as  an  idle  relic. 
We'd  like  to  see  them  used,"  Roper  says.  "But  sometimes  it  takes  a while 
for  the  right  use  to  come  along.  We  hate  to  see  demolition  that  can't  be 
reversed . " 

He  points  to  other  instances  of  preservation  that  took  decades,  such  as 
Brigham  Young  Academy  in  Provo  and  the  Ephraim  Co-op,  or  even  a century, 
such  as  the  Washington  Cotton  Factory  near  St.  George. 

Brigham  City's  Indian  School  property  tells  two  important  stories  about 
Utah  history,  Roper  says. 


The  federal  government  promised  the  city  a permanent  military  hospital 
in  1942,  when  it  built  Bushnell  General  Hospital  on  former  fruit  orchards. 
Rather  than  one  sprawling  structure,  the  military  built  smaller,  separate 
buildings  connected  by  covered  walkways  so  any  bombing  attack  would  take 
out  only  what  amounted  to  a wing  of  the  hospital. 

Throughout  World  War  II,  wounded  soldiers  were  trucked  in  from  the  West 
Coast.  Bushnell  originally  was  set  up  to  handle  primarily  psychiatric 
cases  but,  as  the  fighting  wore  on,  it  became  one  of  two  Army  hospitals 
nationwide  specializing  in  amputations. 

The  hospital  could  hold  3,000  patients  and,  at  the  height  of  the  war, 
held  Italian  and  German  prisoners  of  war.  The  hospital  shut  down  at  war's 
end,  having  served  13,000  patients  in  four  years. 

A New  Mission: 

The  buildings  sat  vacant  for  several  years,  until  a proposal  in  1949  to 
turn  them  into  a boarding  school  for  Navajo  children,  many  of  whom  had 
missed  out  on  an  education  because  of  the  vast  distances  between  schools 
on  the  reservation. 

George  Albert  Smith,  then-president  of  The  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  showed  up  at  a meeting  in  the  Box  Elder  Tabernacle 
where  residents  were  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  a boarding  school. 

"He  spoke  powerfully  of  the  plight  and  the  need  of  the  Indian  children," 
according  to  A History  of  Box  Elder  County,  written  by  Frederick  M.  Huchel. 
The  LDS  president  promised  Brigham  City  would  prosper  if  it  would  get 
behind  the  school. 

The  city  opened  its  arms. 

Sarah  Yates,  a reporter  and  editor  for  the  Box  Elder  News  lournal  for 
nearly  40  years  who  is  now  retired,  said  the  relationship  between  the 
Indian  students  and  the  city  was  good  at  times,  bad  at  others. 

Many  residents,  perhaps  remembering  the  LDS  leader's  plea,  were 
paternalistic  toward  the  youngsters  from  the  reservation.  They  hired  them 
for  house  and  yard  work. 

Yet  instances  of  bigotry  abounded. 

Curley  remembers  the  school  superintendent  sending  his  white  son  along 
with  several  Navajos  to  see  if  it  was  true  that  ushers  were  relegating 
Indians  to  the  back  of  a movie  house.  They  were. 

One  pharmacist,  now  dead,  would  not  allow  Indian  students  in  his  store. 

To  be  sure,  some  students  made  their  share  of  mischief.  There  were 
numerous  shoplifting  cases,  and  Yates  remembers  stores  stowing  glue  and 
paint  behind  the  counters  to  prevent  students  from  getting  high  from  the 
fumes . 

Curley  recalls  runaways,  too.  Homesick  children  who  slept  on  the  buses 
that  brought  them  to  Brigham  City  often  did  not  realize  how  far  they  were 
from  home  and  set  out  on  foot. 

But  on  the  whole,  says  Curley,  a Cherokee  from  North  Carolina  whose 
Navajo  husband  taught  carpentry  at  Intermountain,  the  children  blossomed 
during  their  years  in  Brigham  City. 

"I'm  proud  I was  part  of  it,"  says  the  Brigham  City  resident. 

Intermountain  Indian  School  --  the  big  white  letter  "I"  still  adorns  a 
hillside  here  --  had  myriad  activities. 

The  indoor  pool  was  a big  attraction  for  the  youngsters  from  the  arid 
Southwest.  Indeed,  water  in  any  form  was  a wonder.  "They  had  never  seen  so 
much  water  in  their  lives,"  Curley  says.  "They  were  taking  baths  two  or 
three  times  a day.  It  was  a treat." 

lohnny  Begay,  a school  counselor  in  Lukachukai,  Ariz.,  rattles  off  a 
list  of  what  he  learned  at  Intermountain. 

"I  learned  to  swim,  play  basketball,  football,  skate,  run.  I was  in  a 
singing  group.  I learned  drafting,"  says  Begay,  who  came  to  Brigham  City 
in  1959  and  stayed  for  eight  years.  "It  had  a lot  of  impact  on  my  personal 
life." 

Begay,  whose  wife  also  attended  Intermountain,  brought  his  family  to 
Brigham  City's  Peach  Days  celebration  last  fall  and  returned  again  to 
northern  Utah  several  weeks  ago.  He  is  on  a committee  of  alumni  planning 
the  next  reunion,  which  may  be  this  summer  in  Brigham  City. 

He  took  a look  around  the  old  gymnasium,  which  has  been  used  the  past 


three  years  by  former  Box  Elder  District  teacher  Baty  Morrison  to  teach 
basketball  clinics  and  stage  regional  youth  tournaments.  Begay  took  copies 
of  Boman ' s petition  seeking  to  save  the  gym  back  to  the  reservation  to 
gather  signatures. 

Besides  its  value  as  part  of  the  school's  history  and  its  potential  as  a 
community  recreation  center,  the  gym  has  a little  known  gem:  a mural 
painted  in  1954  by  renowned  Indian  artist  Allen  Houser,  a Chiricahua 
Apache  who  taught  art  at  Intermountain  for  11  years. 

Begay  and  others  hope  they  can  at  least  save  Houser's  artwork,  although 
it  was  painted  directly  onto  the  foyer  wall  and  could  not  be  removed 
easily. 

Petersen,  the  partner  in  the  development  company,  says  the  gym  would 
require  too  much  money  to  fix.  "It's  not  feasible.  The  building  is  a 
liability,  not  an  asset.  I've  already  spent  $150,000  on  engineering  and 
architecture  to  lay  that  site  out." 

He  is  not  happy  that  Boman  and  others  now  want  to  stop  the  owner's  plans 
for  Eagle  Village.  "I've  been  here  for  a number  of  years  and  never  have 
these  people  come  forward  with  the  brilliant  ideas  that  they  now  have," 
Petersen  says. 

Forrest  Cuch,  executive  director  of  Utah's  Division  of  Indian  Affairs, 
is  still  angry  that  the  Indian  school  was  closed  in  the  first  place. 

Other  Indian  boarding  schools  may  have  shut  down  as  a result  of  pressure 
to  return  children  to  their  own  cultures,  but  the  Intermountain  Indian 
School  was  closed  because  Congress  did  not  like  spending  the  money,  Cuch 
says.  He  particularly  blames  Rep.  Dim  Hansen,  the  Utah  Republican  who 
sought  its  closure. 

The  school  allowed  students  to  speak  their  languages  while  it  taught 
them  English.  "For  once  they  were  encouraged  to  learn  about  their  culture, 
from  beading  to  dance  to  drumming,"  Cuch  says. 

At  the  same  time,  they  had  football,  basketball  and  cross  country  teams 
that  competed  with  other  Utah  high  schools. 

"For  the  first  time,  there  was  pride  developing  among  those  students  as 
far  as  being  Indian,"  Cuch  says.  "It  really  became  a model  school.  When  it 
was  at  its  most  high,  it  was  shut  down." 
e-mail:  kmoulton@sltrib.com 
Copyright  c.  2001,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

"RE : Catholic  Boarding  School  Abuses  in  SD"  

Date:  Mon,  19  Mar  2001  01:19:35  -0600 
From:  "huhoogle"  <huhoogle@gwtc . net> 

Sub j : Catholic  Boarding  School  Abuses  in  SD 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

My  Friends,  We  would  like  to  pass  this  information  out  to  the  Many  Peopl 
who  has  been  abused,  here  in  the  Dakotas,  And  on  the  Reservations,  This 
message  is  for  the  People  who  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  other  Christian  Chuches  who  controlled  boarding  schools.  We  need  to 
gear  up  for  this  campaign  to  find  Dustice  and  to  get  Victory  like  they  did 
in  Canada.  It  is  time  that  these  Enitities  are  held  accountable  for  there 
acts  against  Humanity,  Below  is  what  I sent  out  to  one  of  the  local 
papers. 

Ho  Hecetu  yelo 
Alfred  Bone  Shirt 

( ps  you  people  at  res  take  notice) 

Dear  Editor, 

In  Canada,  there  has  been  a recent  wave  of  Court  victory  for  the 
Indigenous  Peoples  of  Canada,  There  has  been  many  victories  in  the  Courts 
over  the  Law  Suits  brought  against  the  Catholic  Churches,  along  with  the 
Other  Churches  who  Abused  the  Native  Indian  People,  I would  like  to 
share  with  the  People  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation  the  information,  that 
there  is  a Attorney  who  I am  in  contact  with,  who  is  currantly  looking  for 
Lakotas  who  were  Victims  of  Abuse  at  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  Church 


during  the  times  when  the  Catholic  Church  ran  the  Boarding  Schools,  Like 
the  Saint  Francis  Mission.  Please  pass  this  information  along,  that  you 
can  be  part  of  a class  action  Lawsuit  against  the  Catholic  Church  if  you 
were  Abused.  Violated,  Hurt.  I will  be  posting  additional  information 
this  week  in  Public  places  here  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Indian  Reservation, 
located  in  South  Central  South  Dakota  concerning  the  specifics  of  the 
Lawsuits . 

I am  sincerely 

Alfred  Bone  Shirt,  P.O.Box  586,  St.  Francis,  SD  57572 

_-> 

To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups.com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER 

"RE : Council  Discussing  Indian  School  Site"  

Date:  Mon,  19  Mar  2001  07:17:32  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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Monday,  March  19,  2001 
Council  Discussing  Indian  School  Site 
By  Dan  McKay 
Journal  Staff  Writer 

A neighborhood  group  and  a corporation  representing  New  Mexico's  19 
Indian  pueblos  are  working  on  revisions  to  a proposed  agreement  that  would 
guide  development  at  the  old  Albuquerque  Indian  School  property. 

The  proposed  agreement  - sponsored  by  City  Councilor  Vince  Griego  - is 
scheduled  for  action  at  a council  meeting  today.  If  approved  by  the  city, 
the  agreement  would  be  sent  to  the  pueblos  for  consideration. 

The  50-year  agreement  would  require  that  any  development  at  the  Indian 
School  site  on  Menaul  NW  be  subject  to  the  city's  land-use  rules.  The  city 
would  provide  water,  sewer  and  other  services  to  the  property,  which  is 
surrounded  by  city  land. 

But  a citizens  group  - Neighbors  for  Rational  Development  - says  the 
proposal  is  ambiguous  and  might  be  difficult  to  enforce. 

Pete  Robinson,  the  group's  president,  also  said  he  hopes  councilors  will 
amend  the  proposal  to  make  clear  that  a casino  isn't  appropriate  for  the 
44-acre  site. 

"In  general,  we're  pleased  with  the  progress,"  Robinson  said  Friday, 

"but  I wouldn't  say  we're  at  a final  resolution  of  some  of  the  issues." 

The  Indian  Pueblos  Federal  Development  Corp.  also  is  urging  councilors 
to  amend  the  proposed  agreement.  Darrell  Felipe,  the  corporation's  chief 
executive  officer,  said  he  prefers  to  shorten  the  agreement  to  about  15 
years . 

The  corporation  also  wants  to  exempt  federal  office  buildings  from  the 
city's  land-use  rules,  Felipe  said.  Those  buildings  are  subject  to  federal 
regulations  anyway,  he  said. 

Offices  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Indian  Health  Services  are 
planned,  Felipe  said,  as  well  as  a hotel  and  performing  arts  center. 

And  there's  no  realistic  chance  of  a casino  at  the  site,  Felipe  said. 

Two  nearby  pueblos  that  already  have  casinos  would  never  agree  to  put  a 
competing  one  in  Albuquerque,  he  said. 

The  old  Albuquerque  Indian  School  campus  - which  is  at  Menaul  and  12th 
NW  - has  been  vacant  since  the  early  1980s,  when  the  All  Indian  Pueblo 
Council  closed  it. 

City  officials  say  the  development  agreement  is  needed  to  give 
surrounding  neighborhoods  an  idea  of  what  to  expect  at  the  site. 

The  City  Council  is  scheduled  to  meet  today  at  5 p.m.  in  the 
Albuquerque/Bernalillo  County  Government  Center,  One  Civic  Plaza. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Albuquerque  Journal 


"RE : White  Swan  Oyate  Letter"  

Date:  Thu,  15  Mar  2001  17:03:56  -0000 
From:  anne. bates  <wolfhawk@ntlworld . com> 

Sub j : Fw:  White  Swan  Oyate  letter 

FORWARD,  Original  message  follows  

From:  Frances  Zephier 

Mailing  List:  RezLife  <rezlife@yahoogroups . com> 

Hau  Advocates  and  All  Nations; 

I call  upon  you  today  for  your  letter  of  support.  We  are  in  A battle 
with  the  State  and  U.S  Corps  of  Engineers  for  our  land  and  water  right 
the  people  here  on  the  Yankton  Sioux  Rez  are  beaten  down  from  being 
mislead,  lied  to,  and  taken  for  granted.  We  are  in  need  of  moral  support. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  we  could  get  some  letters  of  encouragement 
and  support  sent  to  my  e-mail  or  P.0.  Box  so  that  I may  read  them  to  my 
people  and  they  will  know  that  they  are  not  alone  and  that  there  really 
are  people  who  truly  care.  It  will  take  a lot  of  time  energy  and  courage 
to  come  up  against  Indian  and  Non-Indian  tyrant  who  hold  our  people  down. 

Here  is  the  preliminary  letter  we  will  be  sending  to  Senator  Daschle, 
Senator  Johnson,  Senator  Thune,  The  Honorable  Chuck  Hagel,  Senator  Ben 
Nighthorse  Campbell  and  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  it  reads. 

We  are  writing  on  behalf  of  the  White  Swan  Oyate,  Survivors,  Descendants, 
Relatives,  and  Supporters.  We  are  a Grassroots  based  group  that  formed, 
because  we  felt  that  our  voices  and  rights  were  not  being  heard  or 
respected.  We  also  felt  we  were  not  being  represented  as  a grassroots 
group.  Our  group  of  Survivors,  Descendants,  Relatives  and  Supporters  work 
in  an  effort  with  the  Tribal  Membership  as  a whole  by  Surveys,  Information 
Fliers,  and  Petition  Letters.  We  were  sanctioned  on  10-10-00,  at  a 
regular  Business  and  Claims  Committee  meeting.  A Support  Petition  and 
Position  Statement  by  resolution  was  brought  to  the  B&CC,  by  Liz 
Marcellas  and  Frances  Zephier.  All  funds  to  support  our  efforts  are 
taken  from  our  own  pockets. 

Many  of  the  Survivors  have  waited  50  years  to  receive  recognition  and 
compensation  for  their  irreplaceable  losses.  They  have  endured  50  years 
of  pain  and  suffering  for  the  loss  of  their  homes,  foundations,  lands, 
and  community.  A community  that  was  close  net,  where  everyone  took  care 
of  one  another,  like  maybe  the  community  you  live  in.  One  lady  is  in  her 
first  stages  of  alzheimer,  said  she  hopes  that  she  will  have  one  good 
memory  of  what  has  happened  to  her.  Will  she  have  something  to  pass  on 
to  her  children,  besides  memories  of  a good  spirited  community. 

Therefore  the  Survivors  of  White  Swan  Community  deserve  adequate 
compensation  for  their  loss  of  land,  homes,  belongings,  and  for  a life 
style  that  can  not  be  replaced.  We  would  also  like  procure  land  along 
the  Lake  Francis  Case  at  the  White  Swan  Site,  in  an  amount  equal  the  land 
taken.  We  feel  that  the  compensation  amount  compensate  only  for  the  loss 
of  use  of  the  total  acres  involved.  This  is  in  the  Position  Statement 
under  #5  along  with  other  important  issues. 

There  are  a few  question  the  we  would  liked  answered  about  S.434  Bill: 

We  want  to  know  the  status  of  the  Bill?  Why  the  amount  changed  and 
reduced  from  $34.  million  to  $23,023,743.  million, for  the  loss  value  of  2, 
851.40  acres  of  land  taken  for  the  Fort  Randall  Dam  and  Reservoir  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  program?  According  to  our  figures  we  are  only  getting  1/2  a 
cent  an  acre.  The  dollar  amount  for  50  years,  $23,023,743.  divide  by  50 
years  equals  $460,474.86  per  year.  Then  divide  this  amount  by  12  months 
and  that  equals  $38,372.91.  And  last,  divide  that  amount  by  7,178 
enrolled  members  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe.  That  equals  $5.35,  per 
person,  per  year.  We  ask  these  questions,  so  that  we  may  get  the  facts 
out  to  the  people.  How  did  you  come  up  with  amount  of  $23,023,743  for 
compensation? 

In  closing,  we  are  requesting  that  The  Honorable  Chuck  Hagel,  Senator 
Johnson,  Senator  Thune,  and  Senator  Daschle  can  come  meet  with  White  Swan 
Oyate,  Survivors,  Descendants,  Relative,  and  Supporters  group.  Please  send 


response  letter  to  the  enclosed  list  of  names. 

Please  contact  us  at  Box  222,  Wagner  S.D.  57380,  or  if  you  need 
additional  information  the  contact  for  the  organization  by  phone  at 
(605)384-5333.  An  E-mail  can  be  sent  to  franceszephier@hotmail.com. 
Sincerely, 

White  Swan  Oyate,  Surviors,  Descendants,  Relatives,  and  Supporters 


For  Rezlife  egroups 

http: //www. egroups . com/group/ rezlife 

"RE : Shunned  Oneidas"  

Date:  Fri,  9 Mar  2001  07:13:07  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@netcom. com> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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Shunned  Oneidas 

By  Associated  Press,  3/8/2001  11:19 

ONEIDA,  N.Y.  (AP)  Oneida  officials  have  ordered  city  employees  not  to 
patronize  Oneida  Indian  Nation  businesses  while  driving  or  riding  in  city- 
owned  vehicles. 

"Under  no  circumstances  are  employees  of  the  department  while  operating 
or  riding  in  a City  of  Oneida  owned  vehicle  visit  any  Save-on,  Plaza  mart 
or  Oneida  Mart  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  purchase,"  wrote  City 
Engineer  Dim  Bacher  in  a March  2 memo. 

Mayor  Dames  Chappell  said  he  discourages  all  employees  from  patronizing 
nation-owned  businesses  on  city  time  and  in  city  vehicles  because  the 
Oneidas'  businesses  do  not  collect  sales  tax  for  the  city. 

"I  don't  think  it's  appropriate, " Chappell  said.  "I  assume  it  was 
understood  when  I took  over"  as  mayor  in  Danuary  2000. 

He  said  workers  in  every  department  knew  about  this  policy  even  before 
Bacher 's  memo  went  out.  Bacher  sent  the  memo  after  a city  resident 
complained  about  seeing  a city  vehicle  parked  at  a nation-owned  station. 

The  Oneidas  don't  pay  property  taxes  on  their  businesses,  maintaining 
they  are  members  of  a sovereign  nation  that  isn't  subject  to  U.S.  taxation. 

Their  stations  are  located  in  Oneida,  Verona,  Canastota,  Lenox,  Sherrill 
and  Verona  Beach. 

Chappell  said  the  city  doesn't  encourage  its  employees  to  boycott 
nation-owned  businesses  on  their  own  time. 

The  Oneida  Indian  Nation  is  suing  Madison  and  Oneida  counties  for  the 
return  of  250,000  acres  the  state  purchased  illegally  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries . 

The  local  chapter  of  Upstate  Citizens  for  Equality,  a group  of  about  4, 
000  landowners  who  oppose  the  nation's  land  claim  and  tax  stance,  called 
the  city's  policy  a "good  first  step."  Oneida  Indian  Nation 
representatives  were  not  available  for  comment  Wednesday. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Boston  Globe  Electronic  Publishing,  Inc. 

"RE;  Native  American  Charged  with  Hate  Crime"  

Date:  Sat,  17  Mar  2001  07:56:46  -0800 
From:  "Harvest"  <harvest@homernet . net> 

Sub j : NA  Charged  with  Hate  Crime  for  Destroying  Statue  of  Columbus 

Mailing  List:  Our  Red  Earth  <OurRedEarth@yahoogroups . com> 

Thanks  for  sharing  this  story.  It's  very  powerful.  I'm  going  to  forward 
it  to  as  many  people  as  I can. 

Original  Message  

From:  Guarionex  Delgado 


Brothers  and  Sisters 


A local  activist  (Santa  Cruz,  CA)  is  being  charged  with  a hate  crime  for 
destroying  a statue  of  Christopher  Columbus  at  San  lose  city  hall.  Please 
take  a few  minutes  to  read  the  rest  of  this  email  and  then  let  the  Santa 
Clara  District  Attorney  know  what  you  think  and  how  you  feel.  Please  excuse 
the  length  and  formatting.  Your  brother  in  the  struggle,  Guarionex. 

San  Dose,  Ca.  - Wielding  a sledgehammer,  justice  activist  Dames  Cosner 
smashed  a life-size  statue  of  Christopher  Columbus  in  front  of  dozens  of 
witnesses  at  City  Hall  in  San  Dose,  California  on  Thursday,  March  8th.  As 
the  seven-types  of  marble  chips  flew  from  the  blows,  Cosner  shouted 
"Genocide!"  "This  man  rode  our  backs!"  "This  man  murdered  us!" 

Most  Americans  do  not  know  the  murderous  history  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
Examining  primary  historical  sources  by  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  the 
biographer  of  Columbus'  son,  Columbus  made  four  voyages  to  the  New  World. 

He  encountered  the  Arawaks,  who  occupied  Haiti.  An  early  census  of  the 
Arawak  was  1.1  million,  not  counting  children.  According  to  a conservative 
estimate  over  3 million  Arawak  lived  on  Haiti  in  pre-Columbian  times. 
Columbus  kidnapped  , enslaved,  and  murdered  the  Arawak  people.  He  ruled 
with  severe  discipline  ordering  the  cutting  off  of  ears  or  nose  as 
punishment  for  minor  crimes. 

When  the  Arawaks  fought  back,  Columbus  used  the  excuse  to  wage  war.  On 
March  24th,  1495  Columbus  set  out  to  conquer  the  Arawaks.  With  20  hunting 
dogs,  horses,  and  guns  Columbus  set  upon  the  Arawaks,  tearing  them  up  with 
dogs  and  mowing  them  down  with  volleys  of  bullets,  and  running  them  over 
with  horses.  Reporting  back  to  Queen  Isabel  of  Spain,  Columbus  boasted  "In 
the  name  of  the  holy  trinity,  we  can  send  from  here  all  the  slaves  that 
Brazil  will  hold."  The  Spaniards  hunted  Indians  for  sport  and  murdered 
them  for  dog  food. 

Seeking  gold,  he  enslaved  the  remaining  Arawaks  to  work  the  mines.  Those 
who  refused  had  their  hands  cut  off.  Conditions  for  the  Arawak  become  so 
intolerable  that  as  many  as  100  at  a time  would  commit  suicide.  Women  were 
known  to  kill  their  newborn  babies,  rather  than  have  them  raised  in  such 
hideous  circumstances.  Columbus  would  reward  his  officers  with  women  to 
rape.  Girls  10  to  12  were  especially  desired  for  rape. 

When  Columbus  son  took  over  in  1505,  he  continued  the  slaughter.  Only 
some  12,000  remained  by  1516.  By  1555  not  a single  Arawak  remained.  Haiti 
remains  one  of  the  primary  instances  of  genocide  in  human  history  to  be 
followed  by  more  instances  of  genocide  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba.  The 
presence  of  the  statue  prominently  placed  in  City  Hall  in  San  Dose  has 
been  reviled  by  native  Americans  as  a sick  reminder  of  the  ruthless 
slaughter  and  conquest  of  indigenous  people  in  the  New  World. 

Having  smuggled  the  sledgehammer  into  City  Hall,  Cosner  struck  the 
marble  statue  breaking  off  the  arm,  both  legs,  and  cracking  pits  into  the 
face.  He  cracked  off  the  top  of  the  scroll  held  by  Columbus,  so  that  the 
torso  only  remained  standing  by  the  flowing  waves  of  the  marble  cape, 
which  was  still  connected  to  the  pedestal. 

One  passerby,  Daime  Nava  approached  Cosner  and  tried  to  talk  him  into 
stopping.  As  Nava  tried  to  calm  Cosner,  plainclothes  officer  Chris  Galios, 
Mayor  Ron  Gonzales'  bodyguard,  arrived  and  tried  to  persuade  Cosner  to 
stop.  But  it  was  only  when  three  uniformed  officers  came  through  the  front 
door  with  their  guns  drawn  that  Cosner  ceased. 

Nava  used  his  body  to  shield  Cosner,  who  had  backed  against  a wall. 
Officers  then  handcuffed  Cosner,  who  told  them:  "I'm  not  fighting.  I'm 
very  calm.  I'm  very  calm."  San  Dose  Mayor  Ron  Gonzalez  vowed  to  restore 
the  statue,  which  will  then  be  moved  in  front  of  the  new  City  Hall  when  it 
opens  downtown. 

Cosner,  a native  American  who  has  been  active  in  protests  against  the 
injustice  committed  against  the  homeless  in  Santa  Cruz  under  the  Sleeping 
Ban,  in  the  struggle  to  free  Mumia  Abu  Damal,  and  against  the  bombing  in 
Yugoslavia.  In  1996,  he  was  one  of  six  people  who  locked  down  at  City  Hall 
to  protest  the  anti-homeless  Sleeping  Ban  in  Santa  Cruz.  In  1999  he  was 
arrested  in  Rep.  Sam  Farr's  office  to  protest  the  civilian  bombing  of 
Yugoslavia . 

He  was  arrested  at  another  protest  on  May  22nd  in  front  of  the  McPherson 
Center  where  a Democratic  Party  fundraiser  was  held,  supporting  ex- 
President  Clinton's  "Bomb  Belgrade"  campaign.  He,  along  with  Steve  Argue, 


became  one  of  the  Santa  Cruz  5,  arrested  for  resisting  a police  disruption 
of  a legitimate  political  protest.  Later  in  1999,  he  attended  the  protests 
in  Seattle  against  the  WTO.  Cosner  remains  in  the  Santa  Clara  County  Dail, 
booked  on  suspicion  of  vandalism,  making  terrorist  threats  and  destruction 
of  a civic  monument.  His  bail,  originally  set  at  $4,000  has  been  raised  to 
$50,000. 

As  of  Monday  3:30  PM,  a female  deputy  at  the  jail  who  identified  herself 
only  as  #132  refused  to  answer  why  the  bail  cost  was  raised,  what  the 
current  bail  was,  and  what  the  current  charges  were.  She  did  state  that 
Cosner  was  being  arraigned  and  that  his  files  would  return  by  2 a.m. 
Tuesday.  She  acknowledged  that  she  did  have  current  information  on  the 
computer,  but  declined  to  release  that  information.  Informed  sources 
confirmed  later  that  Cosner  was  taken  to  court  on  Monday  afternoon,  not 
charged,  and  scheduled  for  arraignment  on  Thursday  afternoon  (1-5  PM). 

Sources  for  historical  information  on  Columbus's  genocidal  policies: 
History  of  the  Indies  by  Bartolome  de  las  Casas  translated  by  Andree  M. 
Collard  [1971];  Select  Letters  of  Christopher  Columbus  translated  and 
edited  by  R.  H.  Major  [1847];  A People's  History  of  the  United  States  by 
Howard  Zinn  [1980];  The  Log  of  Christopher  Columbus's  First  Voyage  to 
America  in  the  Year  1492,  as  copied  out  in  brief  by  las  Casas  [1989];  all 
from  Lies  My  Teacher  Told  Me:  Everything  Your  American  History  Textbook 
Got  Wrong  by  Dames  W.  Loewen  [1995] 

http://www.santaclara-da.org/contactus.html  DA's  office  web  page 
Mailing  Address: 

70  West  Hedding  Street 
San  Dose,  CA  95110 
Phone: (408)  299-7500 
Fax:  (408)  286-5437 

Native  American  Activist  Smashes 
San  Dose  City  Hall  Statue  of 
Christopher  Columbus 
Revered  Mass  Murderer 

Sources  for  the  Cosner  information:  San  Dose  Mercury  News  3-9  & 3-10 
Story  by  Becky  Dohnson  For  more  information:  (831)423-HUFF 
or  wmnofstl@cruzio.com 

From:  Dim  Vivian  <reality7@earthlink. net> 

To:  Dim  Vivian  * <reality734@yahoo. com> 

Subject:  CRITICAL  BAIL  HEARING  and  PRESS  CONFERENCE  MONDAY  for  DIM 

COSNER/re:  COLUMBUS  STATUE 

Date:  Fri,  16  Mar  2001  02:42:55  -0800 

THE  PROSECUTION  IS  NOW  CHARGING  DIM  COSNER  WITH  A "HATE  CRIME"  FOR 
SMASHING  THE  COLUMBUS  STATUE  IN  SAN  DOSE  CITY  HALL;  AND  THREATEN  TO  ADD 
MORE  CHARGES 

DIM  COSNER 'S  BAIL  WAS  ALREADY  RAISED  FROM  $4000  TO  $50,000  AFTER  HIS 
ARREST  NOW  THE  PROSECUTION  WANTS  TO  INCREASE  DIM'S  BAIL  AGAIN  ! 

DEFENSE  TO  ARGUE  FOR  REASONABLE  BAIL  --  $50,000  BAIL  IS  USUALLY  ONLY  FOR 
SERIOUS  VIOLENT  FELONIES  SUCH  AS  RAPE  AND  MURDER 
MONDAY,  MARCH  19th  (Press  Conference  12:30pm,  Bail  Hearing  1:30pm 
Courtroom  TBA) 

Santa  Clara  County  Superior  Court,  200  West  Hedding,  San  Dose,  CA 
(between  1st  St.  and  Guadalupe  Highway  87) 

PRESS  CONFERENCE  IN  FRONT  OF  COURT  AT  12:30  PM 
BAIL  HEARING  1:30  PM  COURTROOM  TBA 
needed:  character  reference  letters 

Info:  (831)  423-HUFF  or  (408)  562-2556,  wmnofstl@cruzio.com 

Then  what  is  afraid  of  me  comes, 
and  lives  a while  in  my  sight. 

What  it  fears  in  me  leaves  me, 
and  the  fear  of  me  leaves  it. 

It  sings,  and  I hear  its  song. 


Then  what  I am  afraid  of  comes. 

I live  for  a while  in  its  sight. 
What  I fear  in  it  leaves  it, 
and  the  fear  of  it  leaves  me. 

It  sings,  and  I hear  its  song. 

Wendell  Berry 


Thank  you  for  your  participation  at  Our  Red  Earth. 

"RE : Man  Arrested  in  Fatal  Stabbing  on  Reservation"  

Date:  Mon,  19  Mar  2001  07:17:32  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" STABBING" 

Monday,  March  19,  2001 

Man  arrested  in  fatal  stabbing  on  reservation 
Associated  Press 

PORT  ANGELES,  Wash.  _ A man  arrested  in  the  stabbing  death  of  a teenager 
on  the  Lower  Elwha  Klallam  Reservation  has  been  taken  to  the  Pierce  County 
Hail  in  Tacoma. 

The  victim,  Cordell  Singleton,  18,  was  declared  dead  early  Saturday  at 
Olympic  Memorial  Hospital  after  he  was  stabbed  during  a weekend  party  on 
the  reservation. 

Christopher  Paul  Hawk,  21,  was  arrested  shortly  afterward  and  first 
taken  to  Clallam  County  Hail,  then  transferred  to  Tacoma.  He  was  scheduled 
to  be  arraigned  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Tacoma  today. 

It  may  be  the  reservation's  first  slaying  since  intertribal  raids  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  1800s,  said  tribal  police. 

Neighbors  said  they'd  heard  a small  party  was  planned  Friday  at  the  home 
where  the  stabbing  occurred. 

Hawk,  whose  family  lives  in  California  and  Oklahoma,  was  dating  a Lower 
Elwha  tribal  member,  neighbors  said.  Neither  he  nor  Singleton  were 
believed  to  be  members  of  the  tribe. 

Cordell  and  Meridi  Singleton  had  a daughter  on  Duly  29,  Olympic  Memorial 
birth  records  show. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Associated  Press. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Idaho  Spokesman-Review. 

"RE;  Death  Penalty  by  Standing  Deer"  

Date:  Sun,  11  Mar  2001  20:37:26  -0800  (PST) 

From:  orion-c@webtv.net 

Sub j : Death  Penalty/By  Standing  Deer 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

Message  to  the  People 

This  solidarity  statement  was  written  to  be  delivered  to  the  People  at 
the  Texas  Coalition  to  Abolish  the  Death  Penalty  3rd  annual  Memorial  Day 
weekend  protest  in  Huntsville,  Texas  on  May  30,  1998 

In  The  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse,  the  chiefs,  elders,  clan  mothers, 
grandmothers  and  grandfathers,  I send  warmest  greetings  and  solidarity 
to  the  members,  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Texas  Coalition  to  Abolish 
the  Death  Penalty!  AHO! 

My  name  is  Standing  Deer,  and  I am  being  held  captive  by  the  State  of 
Texas  at  the  Pack  One  Prison  in  Navasota,  Texas. 

In  america,  one  of  the  few  things  that  the  poor  have  better  access  to 
than  the  rich  is  the  death  penalty.  There  are  no  rich  folks  on  death 
row.  That  archaic,  barbarous  teaching  of  "an  eye  for  an  eye;  a tooth  for 
a tooth"  applies  only  to  us,  the  poor.  The  official  document  issued  by 
the  coroner  when  a prisoner  is  murdered  by  the  state  says:  "HOMICIDE". 


Yet  the  killers  walk  tall  like  they  were  John  Wayne  before  his  stomach 
rejected  him. 

It's  madness,  but  their  position  is  constantly  validated  by  the  violence 
and  ragged  horror  displayed  on  television.  I'm  afraid  the  conscience  of 
america  has  crawled  off  under  the  White  House  and  died. 

There  are  employees  of  the  TDCD  --  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  many 
because  they  have  to  stay  in  the  closet  for  fear  of  losing  the  respect 
of  their  fellow  employees,  or  worse  yet  their  jobs  --  who  believe  as  we 
do  that  EXECUTIONS  ARE  WRONG!  I know  one  who  believes  that  executions 
are  being  carried  out  by  moral  imbeciles  with  high  I.Q.s  who  will  be 
looked  upon  by  history  as  we,  today,  look  upon  Hitler's  Nazis. 

The  day  they  killed  Karla  Faye,  I dozed  off  while  waiting  for  some  kind 
of  word,  and  had  a dream  that  I was  at  the  Execution  Chamber  watching  in 
horror  as  they  strapped  her  on  the  gurney.  Suddenly,  at  the  last  moment, 
the  man  with  the  poison  came  out  from  behind  a curtain  and  just  said: 

"NO!"  Another  guard  said,  "BASTA!"  And  one,  "STOP!"  "ENOUGH!"  Shouted 
another,  "I  WILL  NOT  BE  AN  ACCOMPLICE  TO  THIS  MURDER!"  And  with  that, 
the  first  guard  threw  the  poison  to  the  floor  and  began  releasing  Karla 
Faye  from  her  bonds.  The  preacher  and  warden  (the  same  ones  who  had  held 
another  victim  down  at  another  day,  another  time)  became  enraged  and 
attempted  to  re-secure  her  bonds,  but  the  guards  restrained  them  while 
others  poured  into  the  murder  chamber  with  tears  in  our  eyes,  helping 
Karla  Faye  to  her  feet  while  there  was  laughing  and  crying  all  around, 
and  she  was  free  at  last.  The  guards  were  dancing  with  the  people,  and 
in  the  dream  I heard  the  voice  of  Nietzche  saying,  "Whoever  fights 
monsters  whould  see  to  it  that  in  the  process  he  does  not  become  a 
monster. " 

I awakened  in  my  dark,  dank  cage  to  the  cold  reality  that  our  sister  was 
with  us  no  more,  and  the  mass  murderer  known  as  the  State  of  Texas  still 
stalked  the  land. 

When  I think  about  how  wrong  the  death  penalty  is,  a shiver  runs  up  and 
down  my  spine:  "What  if  they  had  murdered  my  brother,  Leonard  Peltier?" 
Leonard,  who  has  been  in  captivity  for  more  than  twenty-two  years  for  a 
crime  he  did  not  commit.  If  they  had  taken  Leonard's  life,  who  would 
lead  us  by  his  courage  and  example? 

Today,  good  people  all  over  the  world  know  that  Loenard  is  innocent, 
and  because  he  still  lives  and  breathes  he  will  one  day  be  free.  We  will 
yet,  one  day  FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER! 

All  of  you  who  struggle  in  unity  to  abolish  the  heinous  crime  of 
state-sanctioned  murder  are  heroines  & heros.  Work  like  hell!  Agitate, 
propagate,  educate,  and  remember  when  you  save  or  extend  the  life  of  a 
single  individual  the  true  reward  is  from  Creator  to  your  heart.  Remeber 
the  words  of  Mandela:  "There  are  victories  whose  glory  lies  only  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  known  to  those  who  win  them." 

Let  me  express  my  profound  thanks  and  solidarity  to  all  of  you  who 
believe  in  our  cause,  and  especially  to  all  of  you  on  death  row 
throughout  the  land.  I extend  to  you  the  left  hand  of  my  left  arm  which 
is  the  closest  to  my  heart.  My  love  and  strength  are  with  you  every  step 
of  the  way! 

IN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  CRAZY  HORSE, 

Standing  Deer 

Poem:  If  They  Were  to  Kill  My  Brother ... [version  II] 

If  they  were  going  to  kill  my  brother... 
by  Standing  Deer 

"If  we  are  to  vent  our  riotous  anger  let  it  be  before 
they  try  to  murder  Mumia  Abu-Damal,  not  after." 

--Michael  Parenti,  Martin  Luther  King 
High  School,  Berkeley,  Dune  25,  1995 

"We  are  at  a point  beyond  candle  vigils  that  reflect 
little  besides  moral  indignation." 

--Ray  Luc  Levasseur 


"Think  of  sister  Assata.  We  don't  need  another  martyr. 
We  need  our  brother  Mumia  breathing,  smiling,  laughing, 
alive  and  well  among  us,  talking  that  talk  and  writing 
those  words  as  only  he  can  do  it." 

--Standing  Deer 

If  they  were  going  to  kill  my  brother 
I would  raise  him... rescue  him 
steal  him  away  from  the  murderous 
thugs  of  the  state. 

They  don't  need  his  life  nohow! 

They  can't  sell  it  for  twice  what  it's  worth 
'cause  there  ain't  that  much  money  in  the  world. 

So  what  for  do  they  want  it?!? 

He  don't  mean  nothin'  no  way 
'cept  to  those  who  love  him 
and  need  him 

and  can't  do  without  him. 

I always  wonder  why  we  let  freedom  fighters 
rot  their  lives  away  in  some  jail 
or  go  down  in  a murder  for  hire  plot 
rigged  by  the  state. 

Folks  be  marching  and  hollering 
and  carrying  signs  crying  his  name 
demanding  his  freedom,  but 
if  signs  and  words  could  free  him 
he  woulda  been  free  a long  time  ago. 

This  is  not  about  revolution  and  we  don't  need 

the  masses  to  rise  up  and  wrest  away 

the  means  of  production 

from  the  criminal  class.  This  is  about 

our  brother's  life.  His  LIFE! 

and  it  only  takes  a few  of  us 

WHO  DON'T  WANT  HIM  DEAD. 

So  what  can  we  do 

to  save  the  life  of  our  brother? 

First,  we  must  find  a way 
to  save  the  lives  of  ourselves. 

There  was  a time  when 

an  eye  for  an  eye 

and  a tooth  for  a tooth 

seemed  like  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Perhaps,  in  an  uncivilized  world 
it  was  right  and  proper 
to  tear  our  sinners  limb  from  limb 
to  poke  our  their  eyes  with  hot  pokers 
and  strap  them  to  electric  chairs 
and  cook  them  alive, 

but  as  the  world  strains  to  become  civilized 
it  is  time  to  abandon  the  fire  and  brimstone 
of  the  olden  days 

and  make  a choice  for  a better  world. 


It  is  time  to  make  a choice  for  LIFE! 


It  is  time  to  make  a choice  for  a world 
where  love  and  redemption  and  the  Spirit  of 
FORGIVENESS 
rules  the  day. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Littleton,  Colorado  tragedy 
it  is  time  to  begin  teaching  our  children 
by  our  example 

that  it  is  NEVER  right  to  kill! 

Let  us  make  a choice  today, 
for  silence  is  consent 
and  choosing  not  to  choose 
is  itself  a choice... 
a choice  to  kill. 

We  must  protest  the  execution  of  Mumia  Abu-lamal 
as  well  as  all  the  state  sanctioned 
murders  to  come. 

For  every  time  the  state  kills  in  our  name 

and  we  do  not  object 

then  we,  ourselves,  are  the  killers. 

If  the  world  is  ever  to  become  civilized 

the  end  of  the  death  penalty 

has  to  start  somewhere  and  sometime. 

What  better  place  than  here? 

What  better  time  than  now? 

FREE  MUMIA  ABU-1AMAL!  STOP  THE  KILLING! 

ABOLISH  THE  DEATH  PENALTY  NOW  ! ! ! 

"RE : LPDC  Report"  

Date:  Wed,  14  Mar  2001  17:38:55  -0600 
From:  "LPDC"  <lpdc@idir . net> 

Sub j : LPDC  report 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

Dear  friends. 

Below  is  a short  report  which  we  include  in  every  issue  of  the  LPDC 
bi-monthly  news  paper,  "In  the  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse."  We  decided  to  send 
it  out  to  the  list  serve  to  let  Peltier  supporters  know  what  is  going  on 
with  us. 

In  case  you  are  unaware  of  our  newspaper,  it  is  a 20  page  bi-monthly 
publication  that  always  includes  a new  statement  from  Leonard  Peltier,  a 
report  from  the  LPDC,  a campaign  update,  and  articles  reporting  on  current 
Indigenous  Issues,  prison  issues,  political  prisoners  and  the  environment. 
If  you  are  interested  in  subscribing,  click  here: 
http: //www. freepeltier .org/ newspaper . htm#top 
In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

LPDC  COLLECTIVE  REPORT 
Dear  Friends, 

Transitioning  from  the  intense,  fast  moving  clemency  campaign  to  a time 
of  assessment,  research,  and  regrouping  is  a rather  drastic  change. 
Currently,  Leonard's  attorneys  are  researching  new  legal  avenues  while  the 
LPDC  staff  brainstorm  ways  to  broaden  and  strengthen  our  organization, 
taking  advantage  of  the  network  of  professors,  students,  human  and  civil 
rights  groups,  and  native  organizations  who  have  recently  become  active 


participants  in  the  freedom  effort.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  we  can 
sustain  ourselves  while  waging  a relentlessly  strong  campaign  for  however 
long  it  takes  to  gain  Leonard's  release  from  prison.  Eventually,  we  plan 
to  establish  working  sub-  committees,  a larger  group  of  campaign 
coordinators,  and  a broadened  and  more  active  advisory  council. 

Meanwhile,  many  supporters  are  asking  what  they  can  do  to  help  move 
things  along,  outside  of  urging  Congress  to  declassify  the  6000  documents 
being  withheld  by  the  FBI  and  to  hold  investigations  into  the  case.  It 
may  be  a number  of  months  before  a tangible  avenue  for  Leonard's  release 
becomes  available,  which  gives  all  of  us  valuable  time  to  work  on 
expanding  our  network  and  increasing  public  awareness  and  support.  We 
have  an  updated  plan  of  action  and  a new  informational  brochure  for 
supporters  to  distribute.  Dust  send  us  a self-addressed  envelope  or 
download  them  from  our  web  site  (the  new  info  brochure  will  be  posted  on 
our  site  this  week).  Now  is  the  time  for  teach-ins,  video  showings, 
leafleting,  and  coalition  building.  Should  we  go  back  to  court,  our 
network  must  be  united,  strong,  and  ready  to  pounce  into  action. 

We  also  want  to  encourage  supporters  to  call  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  on  an 
ongoing  basis,  to  stop  them  from  instituting  the  new  phone  restrictions 
April  1st.  (Read  more  inside  this  issue).  The  curtailing  of  telephone 
privileges  will  hinder  Leonard's  ability  to  participate  in  his  own  defense 
and  family  affairs.  The  change  will  be  devastating  and  this  trend  in 
prison  policy  must  be  resisted. 

We  want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  staying  with  us  through  this 
transitional  phase.  Know  that  though  things  may  be  quieter  than  usual,  we 
are  busy  building  a sturdy  foundation  for  the  next  big  push.  Thank  you 
for  your  ongoing  support. 

In  Solidarity, 

The  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  < lpdc-on@mail-list.com  > 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  19  March  2001  20:55:07  -0530 

From:  "Danet  Smith"  <jansatlcom.net@mindspring.com> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner  News 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Date:  Mon,  12  Mar  2001  12:46:46  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="DAIL  PART  2" 

Part  2 of  a series 
Incarcerated  juveniles 

Child  in  need  of  Supervision  - Does  CHINS  work  for  the  good  of  the  Child? 

By  Ruth  Steinberger 

Lakota  Dournal  Correspondent 

RAPID  CITY  - A recent  Lakota  Dournal  survey  regarding  the  treatment  of 
Indian  juveniles  processed  through  the  judicial  systems  of  states  with 


high  Indian  populations  revealed  that  the  treatment  of  Indian  youth  varied 
widely  from  state  to  state.  We  also  found  that  the  way  in  which  a state 
handles  juveniles  impacts  the  child,  their  family  and  community  in  an 
ongoing  way. 

When  Margaret  (Peggy)  Gramkow  went  to  the  local  police  for  assistance 
because  her  daughter  had  spent  the  night  out  and  she  was  concerned  about 
the  girl's  whereabouts,  she  had  no  idea  of  what  the  rest  of  her  daughter's 
youth  would  be  like.  In  order  to  even  report  her  missing,  Gramkow  was  told 
she  would  have  to  sign  a Children  in  Need  of  Supervision  (CHINS)  form. 

When  her  daughter  returned  that  night  she  acted  just  fine.  However  when 
Gramkow  called  the  police  to  tell  them  she  had  come  home,  she  found  herself 
unable  to  withdraw  the  CHINS  petition. 

Gramkow  had  no  idea  that  one  of  the  first  things  South  Dakota  would  do 
would  be  to  remove  the  girl  from  Gramkow' s custody.  This  action  would 
effectively  remove  the  14-year-old  girl  from  school  where  she  was  making 
A's  and  B's  and  place  her  into  unaccredited  classes  taught  by  uncertified 
teachers  for  a very  few  hours  per  day.  Her  daughter  would  be  placed  in  a 
state  facility  where  instead  of  family  counseling  to  resolve  problems  that 
many  families  face,  the  girl  would  be  prevented  from  seeing  her  mother  for 
two  months. 

In  Plankinton  she  would  wear  the  orange  uniform  that  girls  and  their 
families  say  are  issued  to  Indian  girls,  denoting  them  as  high  risk, 
instead  of  the  blue  ones  issued  to  non-Indian  girls,  presumably  a lower 
risk  factor.  By  placing  her  in  a state  facility  intended  as  punishment 
instead  of  for  counseling,  her  daughter  would  be  subject  to  humiliation 
including  four  pointing  and  having  her  clothes  cut  off  her,  being  insulted 
and  demeaned.  Counseling  was  not  a part  of  the  services. 

As  the  child  of  an  activist,  her  daughter  could  be  targeted  for  reprisals 
like  other  daughters  and  sons  of  parents  who  had  spoken  out  against  the 
juvenile  justice  system.  Aside  from  being  denied  the  right  to  see  their 
children,  parents  who  have  spoken  out  against  the  injustices  in  the 
juvenile  system  have  found  that  their  children  were  "recycled"  back  into 
boot  camp  programs,  through  other  facilities  or  found  themselves  punished 
with  restraints  and  in  other  more  immediate  ways. 

For  the  rest  of  the  story  pick  up  a copy  of  the 
Lakota  lournal  at  a newsstand  near  you  or  Subscribe! 

Copyright  c.  2001  Lakota  lournal. 


Date:  Fri,  16  Mar  2001  06:23:25  EST 
From:  zmikeyz@aol.com  <zmikeyz@aol . com> 

Sub j : Prisoner  Request 

Mailing  List:  Our  Red  Earth  <OurRedEarth@yahoogroups . com> 

Greetings  everyone. 

On  behalf  of  the  Iron  Lodge  Prison  Ministry,  let  me  say  a few  words. 
Some  of  these  brothers  did  bad  things  to  land  where  they  are.  Ministries 
Like  Iron  Lodge  get  these  brothers  to  recognize  and  take  accoutnability . 
In  short,  it  turns  their  lives  around  and  nudges  them  back  to  the  type  of 
life  and  spiritual  existence  that  Ndns  should  all  live  in.  It  is 
apolitical  in  that  the  ministry  doesn't  go  in  and  tell  these  men  that 
nothing  is  their  fault. 

I got  involved  at  Sky's  request  with  writing  a brother  who  was  a 
confused  Mexica  brother.  I have  been  rewarded  100  fold  for  the  little 
bit  of  effort.  This  young  man  is  accountable  for  what  he  did,  and  I feel 
he  will  not  get  out  and  repeat  offend.  I think  he  will  move  closer  to 
his  family  and  become  the  man  that  is  an  example  for  everyone. 

These  guys  have  needs  the  largest  of  these  needs  is  pen  pals  to  let 
these  men  know  that  Ndns  out  here  give  a damn  about  them.  Their  next 
need  is  for  religious  items  cleared  through  Sky.  Give  up  an  hours  time 
and  make  something,  give  up  an  hour  pay  and  donate  something  to  SKy  for 
them--it  is  tax  deductable.  Send  tobacco  to  sky  for  them.  BOOKS!  Good 
books,  none  of  that  Brooke  Medicine  Eagle  shit,  send  them  books  about 
TRUE  history,  about  learning  their  native  tongue  if  they  have  lost  it. 
Either  way,  please  take  10  minutes  today,  clear  your  head,  and  think 


about  these  men.  If  you  are  sufficiently  moved,  get  busy.  If  you  think 
it  is  too  hard  to  be  a pen  pal  like  I have,  then  donate  some  things... you 
may  even  have  some  things  in  your  house  that  you  can  give--and  what 
better  gift  than  to  give  something  that  is  yours  to  them.  These  guys 
need  us.  AND,  Sky  can't  do  this  alone,  please  help.  And  with  me  ending 
this  PSA,  I might  as  well  mention  that  your  donations  make  possible 
quality  human  beings! 

With  Respect 
Mikey 


Thank  you  for  your  participation  at  Our  Red  Earth. 

To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER 


From:  "Kay  Lee"  <kayleel@charter . net> 

Date:  Tue,  20  Mar  2001  01:31:30  -0500 

Sub  j : IMMEDIATE  RELEASE:  I HEARD  YOUR  CRY  4 DAY  BUS  TOUR 
Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 


MARCH  19  - 22,  2001 
Tallahassee  to  Miami 

'I  HEARD  YOUR  CRY'  Bus  Tour  and  Prison  Protest 
IN  SUPPORT  OF  SB  226  & HB  285. 

Tour  Stops  in  TALLAHASSEE,  GAINESVILLE,  SANFORD, 

ORLANDO,  FT.  LAUDERDALE,  MIAMI 

TO  DRAW  ATTENTION  TO  THE  CRISIS  OF  PRISON  RAPE 

For  more  information  on  the  4 day  Gainesville  event  call 

Carol  Mosley 

(352)  468-3295 

The  tour  will  kick-off  in  Tallahassee  with  a press  conference  at  2:00  p.m. 
on  Monday,  March  19th  at  the  Capitol  in  Tallahassee  and  proceed  to 
Gainesville  for  its  first  stop.  The  Gainesville  presentation  will  take 
place  at  the  Hurley  House  (big  pink  building  at  the  east  end  of  the  parking 
lot  behind  St.  Augustine  Church  on  University  Avenuue)  at  7:30pm  and  is 
sponsored  by  the  Florida  Coalition  for  Peace  & Dustice  and  Pax  Christi 
Gainesville . 

Featuring  Cassandra  Collins,  who  was  a victim  of  sexual  violence  by  a 
prison  official  while  incarcerated  in  the  Gadsden  County  lail  and  was 
motivator  of  legislative  bills  to  address  the  issue  of  sexual  violence 
against  inmates.  Cassandra  Collins,  founded  Freedom  Alert  Incarceration 
Rape  (FAIR)  after  she  was  raped  by  a prison  captain  while  incarcerated  in 
the  Gadsden  County  Dail. 

Bills  have  been  presented  in  the  house  and  senate  to  protect  people  in 
jails  and  prisons  from  sexual  abuse  at  the  hands  of  prison  employees. 

The  Florida  Coalition  for  Peace  & lustice  and  Pax  Christi  Gainesville 
are  fortunate  to  be  a stop  on  the  4-day  "I  HEARD  YOUR  CRY"  bus  tour.  The 
tour  will  draw  attention  to  the  horrors  of  sexual  violence  in  prisons. 

HELP  PUT  AN  END  TO  SEXUAL  VIOLENCE  IN  PRISONS  AND  3AILS 
PLEASE  SUPPORT  THIS  BUS  TOUR  AND  SUPPORT  SB  226  & HB  285. 

In  peace, 

Carol  Mosley 
(352)  468-3295 


Forwarded  by  Kevin  Aplin,  Dir.  FI  Can 

flcan@vitel.tzo.com 

Shared  by 

Kay  Lee 

2613  Larry  Court 

Eau  Gallie,  FI  32935 

715-831-9071  / 321-253-3673 


INTRODUCING  THE  FAMILY  SECTION 


http://www.angelfine.com/fl4/fci/family.html 

Of  MAKING  THE  WALLS  TRANSPARENT 

http: //www. zyworld . com/kay~lee/garywaid . html 

Inspired  by  A Smuggler's  Tales  From  Hails 
http : //www. angelfire . com/la/kay lee/tales . html 

All  projects  of  the  Hourney  for  Hustice 
http://www.journeyforjustice.org 

Petition  to  move  the  Valdes  Trial  - Please,  please  sign. 
http://www.angelfire.com/la/kaylee/valdespetition . html 


Date:  Mon,  19  Mar  2001  07:17:32  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" SPIRITUAL  NEEDS" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 

http://www.dakotadaily.org/ index.htm 

(Rapid  City-AP)  --  A Lakota  medicine  man  is  working  with  officials  on 
how  to  serve  the  spiritual  needs  of  American  Indians  in  the  county  jail  at 
Rapid  City.  Charles  Fast  Horse  says  he  will  help  officials  develop  a list 
of  religious  and  cultural  items  that  inmates  can  have  upon  request.  He 
says  some  items  might  not  be  allowed  for  security  reasons  while  others  are 
too  sacred  to  have  in  a jail. 


Please  especially  remember  Leonard. 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Dear  3anet, 

Eddie  Hatcher  was  moved  from  Central  Prison  in  North  Carolina  to  a county 
jail.  His  new  address  is: 

Eddie  Hatcher,  Robeson  County  3ail,122  Legend  Road,  Lumberton,  NC  28358. 
Thanks, 

Marsha  Shaiman 

On  Indian  Land,  PO  Box  2104,  Seattle  WA  98111 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Sun,  04  Mar  2001  22:50:06  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix. net> 

Sub j : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School  Newspaper  - March  2,  1888 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  CARLISLE,  PA. 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  2,  1888  NO.  29 


BEAUTY. 

Beautiful  faces,  they  that  wear 
The  light  of  a pleasant  spirit  there. 


It  matters  little  if  dark  or  fair. 

Beautiful  hands  are  they  that  do 
The  work  of  the  noble,  good  and  true. 

Busy  for  them  the  long  day  through. 

Beautiful  feet  are  they  that  go 
Swiftly  to  lighten  another's  woe. 

Through  summer's  heat  or  winter's  snow. 

Beautiful  children  of  rich  or  poor. 

Who  walk  the  pathway  sweet  and  pure. 

That  leads  to  the  mansion  strong  and  sure. 
- [Selected . 


WHAT  WILL  CAN  DO. 


There  was  a school  exhibition  given  in  a town  in  New  England  one  day 
in  May  several  years  ago.  There  were  recitations,  declamations  and 
music,  as  in  exhibitions  at  the  Carlisle  school  but  there  were  no 
gymnastics.  There  would  have  been  no  room  for  them  in  the  hall  that  day 
if  they  had  been  in  the  school  course,  and  they  were  not.  This  was  a 
day  school,  the  High  School  of  the  city,  so  that  the  visitors  who  came 
to  the  exhibition  expected  the  pupils  to  do  well. 

The  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls,  did  well;  they  had  worked  hard  and 
they  showed  the  results  of  it.  The  selections  were  good,  and  most  of 
them  were  well  spoken. 

But  it  was  a warm  day  which  made  the  audience  restless.  And  the  room 
was  not  well  built  for  speaking  it  had  two  large  wings  that  the  pupils 
found  difficult  to  fill  with  their  voices.  At  last  the  people  who  could 
not  hear  grew  noisy;  they  listened  to  the  music,  but  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  that  they  could  not  hear  the  recitations,  and  so  they  did 
not  try,  but  began  to  talk.  After  they  had  begun,  they  went  on  still 
more. 

The  pupils  who  were  reciting  and  all  the  teachers  were  disturbed;  the 
exercises  were  nearly  over,  however,  and  they  made  up  their  minds  to 
bear  the  noise. 

All  but  one  teacher.  A pupil  whom  she  had  been  studying  with  the  best 
speaker  in  the  school,  was  yet  to  come,  and  had  a recitation  to  give  that 
was  full  of  spirit  and  interest.  The  teacher  knew  how  well  Mollie  could 
say  it,  for  she  had  seen  her  eyes  glow  and  her  cheeks  flush  and  her  whole 
face  full  of  the  thoughts  that  she  was  to  utter.  She  had  not  taught  her 
to  move  her  hands  in  this  way  or  that,  she  had  said  to  her,  "Mollie,  think 
how  you  would  feel  if  you  were  this  person  in  the  story,  and  if  such 
things  were  coming  to  you." 

And  now  nobody  was  to  be  moved  by  it,  for  nobody  would  hear  it. 

Yes,  they  should,  she  resolved,  but  how? 

The  room  was  so  crowded  that  she  could  not  get  to  Mollie. 

She  wrote  a few  words  on  a scrap  of  paper,  twisted  it,  and  passed  it 
on  to  her. 

The  girl  opened  the  paper,  read,  turned  back  and  gave  her  teacher  an 
eager  look  and  smile. 

The  words  on  the  paper  were,  "Make  them  still  by  your  voice." 

She  said  afterward  that  before  that  she  had  been  troubled.  But  then 
she  felt  stronger  than  all  the  noisy  people,  she  had  a purpose. 

And  the  people  did  stop  talking  and  listen  to  her.  First,  directly 
about  her,  then  wider  and  wider  the  silence  grew,  until  over  the  whole 
room  there  was  a hush,  and  only  the  clear,  strong  voice  of  the  girl  and 
the  wonderful  words  she  was  reciting  filled  the  ears  of  all. 

After  the  exhibition  people  crowded  about  her  with  praise,  but  in  the 
midst  of  it  she  turned  and  gave  her  teacher  a look,  and  said; 

"I  should  never  have  done  it  but  for  you,  you  showed  me  how  to  will." 


Extracts  from  the  Compositions  of  the  Smaller  Scholars. 

"First  time  I did  not  know  how  to  skate  on  ice-skates.  I never  saw 


ice-skates  before  at  my  home." 

"We  like  trees  because  of  their  nice  green  leaves  and  shade  in  the 
summer  time . " 

"Last  winter  we  had  a sliding  place.  One  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the 
girls.  The  boys'  sliding  place  was  in  front  of  the  school  house  and  the 
girls  in  front  of  the  office,  and  the  sleds  went  down  toward  the  dining 
room.  This  winter  we  did  not  have  sliding  place.  We  just  play  where 
the  hill  go  up  little  bit." 


(P  2) 

The  Indian  Helper. 
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HIS  LESSON. 


A boy  came  home  red,  rumpled,  bruised  and  excited.  "Come,  my  son," 
said  his  father,  "what  is  the  matter?  You  seem  to  have  been  fighting. 

Was  the  boy  larger  than  you  are?" 

The  boy  looked  uneasy,  and  mumbled,  "No,  I don't  know  that  he  was." 

"Really!  And  now  what  did  you  fight  for?" 

A long  delay,  then  he  blurted  out  the  truth,  "Cause  he  wouldn't  give 
me  half  of  his  apple." 

"Indeed!  Did  not  give  you  half  of  his  apple!  So  you  have  set  up  as  a 
highway  robber,  taking  your  neighbor's  goods?  And  a bully  and  a coward, 
whipping  a smaller  boy!  Go  now,  and  get  washed  and  dressed." 

"He  deserved  a whipping,"  said  his  sister. 

"Not  at  all.  He  has  not  lied;  he  told  frankfully  the  truth." 

The  boy,  glad  at  getting  off  so  well,  soon  returned  to  the  tea  table, 
wearing  a smiling  face. 

"There  is  no  place  here  for  you,"  said  his  father  calmly.  "Such 
principles  as  you  act  upon  are  not  popular  at  this  table.  You  will  find 
food  proper  for  a boy  who  conducts  himself  as  you  have  done  on  a stand 
in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen." 

But  breakfast  and  supper  thus  arranged  proved  unendurable  for  the  boy. 

"Can  I ever  come  back?"  asked  the  poor  child. 

"Certainly,  when  you  have  made  your  affairs  right." 

"But  how  can  I do  it?" 

"Take  your  own  money,  buy  the  little  boy  an  apple,  and  give  it  to  him, 
with  an  apology.  Then  you  will  be  once  more  an  honorable  fellow,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  of  your  company." 

And  so  they  settled  it. 

-Bright  Jewels. 

Little  Things. 

Straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows;  ripples  on  the  pond  show  where 
the  stone  has  been  cast  in,  and  a hundred  little  acts,  of  which  we  do 
not  think,  show  our  true  character.  Let  us  watch  our  every  day  life, 
and  look  out  for  the  little  things. 


We  must  not  do  a thing  because  somebody  else  has  done  the  same.  If 
some  other  fellow  sticks  his  finger  in  the  fire  and  burns  it,  is  that 
any  reason  why  we  should  burn  ours?  If  we  have  done  something  wrong,  it 
is  not  true  or  right  to  say,  "He  made  me  do  it"  The  fault  is  always  our 
own . 

No  other  person  can  answer  for  our  faults,  nor  can  we  answer  for  the 
faults  of  other. 


School . 

I think  school  is  the  best  place  to  go,  everybody  ought  to  go  to 
school  and  learn  something.  Because  we  can  be  better  women  and  men  when 
we  grow  up.  In  school  we  learn  how  to  read  and  write,  not  only  read  and 
write  but  we  will  know  how  this  world  is  and  how  we  are  and  what  kind  of 
work  every  kind  of  people  do.  Of  course  every  school  has  to  have  a 
teacher  that  knows  all  about  these  things.  There  are  high  schools  and 
low  schools.  And  there  are  deaf  and  dumb  schools,  blind  children  school 
and  poor  children  school.  There  are  great  many  schools.  Here  I am  in 
this  one  kind  of  school  where  we  Indians  go.  Here  we  learn  how  to  do 
many  kinds  of  work  and  I think  this  is  the  best  kind  of  school  I ever 
went  to. 


Pick  up  your  spare  minutes.  Don't  waste  one.  Dr.  Prime  wrote  a book, 
a few  spare  minutes  at  a time,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  letters  kept 
coming  to  him  telling  about  the  good  that  book  was  doing.  Minutes  are 
God's  gifts  to  be  used,  not  idled  away. 


WILLOW  GROVE,  PA.  Feb.  23,  1888. 

DEAR  MAN-ON-THE-BAND-STAND: - I should  like  to  have  the  INDIAN  HELPER 
again,  I like  it  very  much  because  it  tell  us  what  the  people  are  doing, 
I enjoy  myself  here  also  I am  very  well  and  happy  with  my  work,  I am  in 
the  hoop  Drill  and  we  have  bells  on  the  hoops. 

AMELIA  ELSEEDAY,  Apache. 


Word  Defnintions. 

Ingredient,  Mixed:  "Sometimes  we  get  ingredients  in  our  arithmetic. 


Write  injuries  in  dust,  but  kindness  in  marble. 


(p.  3.) 

Home  letters  this  week. 

The  monthly  school  sociable  tonight.  Look  out  for  a happy  time. 


Carpenter  boys  turned  out  thirty  tables  last  month  and  ten  wardrobes. 


Bishop  Hare,  of  Dakota,  was  at  this  week's  inspection  of  Quarters  and 
pupils . 


Mr.  Mason  Pratt  spent  last  Sunday  at  home.  Everybody  was  very  glad  to 
see  him. 


Busy  as  bees  in  the  Sewing  Room  filling  the  store  room  with  ready-made 
articles  for  summer  wear. 


Wm.  Springer  (Omaha)  has  been  offered  a place  in  Middletown,  Pa.  to 
perfect  himself  in  harness-making. 


Blacksmith  boys  are  making  irons  for  the  gymnasium  chest-weights  and 
finishing  up  their  work  on  the  Herdic. 


Fred  Harris  (Alaskan)  made  38  dozen  tin  cups  last  month.  Tinner  boys 
reported  improving  and  good. 


Indian  clubs  and  dumb-bells  have  been  arranged  along  the  side  walls  in 
the  gymnsaium.  Quite  ornamental. 


Magic  at  work  in  the  paint  shop.  Boys  have  transformed  an  ugly  old 
lamp  into  a new  looking  bronzed  one. 


Dennie  Mitchell  went  to  Liberty  Grove  Wednesday  to  take  the  place  of 
Florence  Red  Eye.  Florence  comes  back  to  the  school. 


One  of  the  pupils  says  that  the  boys  who  complain  are  the  boys  that 
want  to  have  their  own  way  and  run  all  about  as  they  please. 


Four  morning  boys  in  the  show  shop  last  week,  made  11  pairs  of  shoes 
in  four  hours.  The  five  afternoon  boys  made  the  same  number  in  the  same 
time. 


The  boys  in  the  paint  shop  have  begun  on  the  wardrobes  for  the  Large 
Boys'  Quarters  and  finished  the  body  of  the  Herdic,  which  looks  "just  as 
good  as  new." 


Some  of  the  examination  papers  were  not  so  good  as  they  ought  to  have 
been.  The  best  papers  were  from  the  scholars  who  had  good  lessons 
during  the  last  three  months.  We  must  work  for  anything  that  is  worth 
having. 

Abe  Sumners  and  Wilkie  Sharp  are  the  cutters  in  the  tailor  shop  now. 
The  new  Apache  boys  in  the  tailor  shop  are  making  pants  and  vests,  and 
making  them  well. 


Mr.  Standing  returned  from  visiting  boys  in  Bucks  county  last  Saturday 
and  left  again  on  Monday  to  visit  those  in  Columbia,  Luzerne  and  the 
upper  counties.  In  Bucks  county  he  visited  the  public  schools  our  boys 
attend.  His  general  report  of  the  homes  and  schools  our  boys  are  in  is 
very  satisfactory. 


Bishop  Hare's  talk  to  the  school  Sunday  afternoon  was  especially  wise 
and  helpful.  It  was  about  the  tree  that  a man  planted  in  his  vineyard. 
He  did  not  plant  it  in  a cow-yard,  but  in  his  garden  where  it  could  grow 
and  bear  fruit.  The  boys  and  girls  here  were  like  that  tree.  They  were 
not  planted  on  the  wild  prairie  but  in  this  good  vineyard.  They  have 
the  Bible,  prayer,  Christian  teaching  and  influence  to  help  them  grow 
into  strong,  good  men  and  women.  They  ought  to  bear  the  best  kind  of 
fruits  - honesty,  truth,  purity,  kindness,  courage,  industry.  When  they 
go  back  home  they  should  be  like  strong  trees  that  all  would  look  at  and 
be  glad  for  - a real  help  to  their  people. 


TO  THE  MAN -ON -THE -BAND  STAND: 

There  is  one  great  truth  in  mankind  that  really  makes  a man;  it  is 
"common  sense."  A man  may  have  it  if  he  is  not  educated.  It  comes  to 
me  very  strongly  whenever  I think  of  a brother  of  mine  who  did  not  have 
any  opportunity  of  getting  an  English  education.  On  leaving  him  for 
Carlisle  his  last  and  solemn  words  were  "Never  study  the  Indian  books 
under  any  circumstances.  A man  who  will  cut  out  a new  road  to  a certain 
place  when  there  is  a straight,  well-travelled  road  leading  to  it,  is  a 
fool  and  no  excuse  for  him."  I have  never  been  able  to  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  these  few  words  until  of  late;  and  they  are  becoming  clearer 
and  clearer,  and  I hope  it  will  continue  so  until  every  Indian  possesses 
enough  "common  sense"  to  endorse  it.  I am  about  as  well  posted 
concerning  the  progress  of  the  Sioux  as  any  one,  and  my  testimony  is 
that  among  the  few  who  are  prospering  are  those  who  speak  English,  and 
they  are  half-breeds  generally,  I do  not  base  my  argument  upon  the 
half-breeds,  but  I do  upon  the  English  language,  and  English  education. 

I think  a man  who  would  make  a language  for  every  "government  blue-box" 
full  of  Indians  ought  to  be  ashamed  and  the  sooner  he  repents  the  better 
off  he  is. 

FRANK  l ANNIES,  Sioux. 


(P-  4) 

Letter  From  the  Country. 


One  of  the  teachers  received  the  following  letter  from  a pupil  in  the 
country: 

"I  thought  I would  write  a letter  to  you  this  evening  to  let  you  know 
that  I am  very  well  and  happy.  I am  very  sorry  I never  wrote  to  you 
since  I came  away,  hope  you  will  excuse  me  this  time.  I have  just 
finished  Rev.  E.A.  Goodnough's  letter.  I guess  you  know  who  he  is,  he 
was  my  teacher  at  home.  He  always  wrote  very  good  letters  to  me,  and  I 
like  to  hear  from  him.  I am  in  the  schoolroom  this  afternoon  and  am 
writing  this  letter  in  here  I began  it  last  night.  My  studies  are 
Raub's  Fifth  Reader,  large  Mitchell's  Geography,  Raub's  Arithmetic, 
Smith's  Grammar,  and  spell  in  Dictionary  and  writing,  my  copy  book  is 
number  6.  I will  now  tell  you  how  I like  my  home.  I like  it  very  much 
I am  treated  like  one  of  the  family.  I must  tell  you  about  my  pet.  I 
have  a nice  pet  lamb  in  the  house.  It  is  four  weeks  old,  its  mamma 
would  not  own  it  so  we  had  to  raise  it  in  the  house.  Oh!  but  it  is 
greedy.  It  drinks  almost  a pint  of  milk  at  a time.  I wish  you  could 
see  it  run  up  stairs  just  like  a cat.  It  follows  me  wherever  I go.  It 
followed  me  half  way  to  the  school  one  day  but  I had  to  come  back  and 
put  it  in  the  kitchen.  I just  thought  of  Mary's  Little  Lamb,  when  it 
did  that.  I did  not  put  it  in  its  box  one  night  and  then  in  the  morning 
it  came  running  up  to  my  bed  room  door.  It  is  out  in  the  wagon  shed  now 
running  after  the  chickens.  Don't  you  wish  you  had  a pet  lamb  too?  I 
guess  not  you  would  not  know  where  to  keep  it,  and  besides  the  teachers 
ought  not  to  have  such  things.  Last  year  we  had  pet  rabbits  but  the 
cats  ate  them  all.  I can  not  tell  you  any  more  about  pets.  I am  making 
a quilt.  I have  forty-one  squares  now,  I need  fifty. 

Mrs.  Z wants  me  to  have  it  all  done  till  I go  away  from  here. 

Please  write  to  me  and  tell  me  all  the  news.  I don't  get  my  INDIAN 
HELPER  till  Tuesday.  I would  like  to  get  it  sooner  than  that.  This  is 
all.  Goodbye. 

Your  scholar, 

BELINDA  ARCHIQUETTE . 


A Pueblo  Boy's  Composition. 

The  cat  is  a small  animal,  my  cat  used  to  kill  mice  in  the  night  and 
some  time  I help  him  to  kill,  when  I kill  one  I also  give  him  and  he  eat 
it  up  and  he  has  long  sharp  claws.  I used  to  play  with  the  cat.  It  had 
long  tail  and  some  times  I catch  his  tail  I used  to  have  fun  with  the 
cat,  when  he  climb  a tree.  I throw  at  him  with  the  stones.  Once  I hit 
him  on  the  head  I nearly  killed  him  and  my  father  asked  me  what  matter  with 
that  cat  and  I tell  him  I hit  with  stone  on  his  head  and  he  tell  me  not 
to  do  that  any  more,  after  that  I never  stone  the  cat.  Once  I saw  a cat 
with  a bird  in  his  mouth,  and  some  times  my  brother  and  I caught  the 
cats  and  we  put  them  in  box. 

Once  we  lost  our  cat  for  one  week  or  two,  and  we  hunt  him  till  we 
found  him. 

DOSE  M.  PEREZ. 


Enigma . 

I am  composed  of  15  letters. 

My  12,  5,  6 is  what  girls  do. 

My  9,  1,  3,  4,  13,  10,  7 is  a part  of  the  day. 

My  12,  2,  15  is  a term  in  arithmetic. 

My  7,  14,  10  is  a weapon. 

My  8,  11,  3,  4 is  used  in  knitting. 

My  15,  1,  4,  5,  8 is  what  we  all  like  to  have. 

My  whole  is  something  that  the  Carlisle  school  is  proud  of. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Patient,  well  doing  will  bring  its 
reward . 


Conundrums . 

Why  is  a printer  like  a postman? 

If  you  were  going  up  stairs  into  an  attic,  and  the  stairs  were  away. 


how  would  you  go? 

Why  should  our  carpenter's  shop  never  lack  supplies? 

Why  is  the  printing  office  like  a borough  without  its  chief  officer? 


"You  wish  to  succeed?  Then,  whatever  your  hand  finds  to  do,  do  it 
with  your  might.  Genius  is  hard  work,  and  success  brother  to  genius. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 


For  a longer  list  of  subscribers  we  have  many  other  interesting 
pictures  of  shops,  representing  boys  at  work,  schoolrooms  and  views  of 
the  grounds,  worth  from  20  to  60  cents  a piece,  which  will  be  sent  on 
request . 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  SENT  FREE. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 


Transcribed  weekly  from  the  newspaper  collections  of  the  US  Military 
History  Institute,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Carlisle,  PA.  For  more  info  see 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - Barbara  Landis 

"RE : Rustywire:  Why  Are  We  Here"  

Date:  Tue,  28  Mar  2000  07:24:33  GMT 
From:  "rustywire"  <rustywire@yahoomail . com> 

Sub j : why  are  we  here.... 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

I am  tired,  I have  put  in  a long  day,  and  sleep  won't  find  me  quite  yet. 
I have  been  thinking  about  some  things  and  one  of  them  is  that  sometimes 
I get  restless,  I am  not  sure  why.  I find  that  I want  to  go  home 
sometimes,  to  the  reservation,  and  to  stay  there,  but  in  reality  I know 
that  I can't  do  that. 

At  times  when  I deal  with  people  I talk  with  them  and  yet  apart  of  me 
looks  at  the  their  face,  their  eyes,  how  they  speak  and  talk  to  see  if  I 
can  really  see  the  person  standing  in  front  of  me.  Often  times  I find 
that  there  is  a difference  between  my  experience  as  an  Indian  and  theirs. 
At  times  I find  that  what  I talk  to  them  is  lost,  that  when  there  is  some 
serious  discussion  on  my  part  that  it  is  superflous  with  them,  they  blow 
it  off. 


At  times  interest  in  being  Indian,  or  Navajo  is  to  talk  about  some  old 
jewelry  they  bought,  a rug  or  someone  they  knew.  At  times  I long  for  the 
contact  I feel  that  is  shared  on  a different  level  with  Indians.  I have 
talked  about  how  I feel  a kinship  with  people  on  the  street,  because 
they  are  honest  in  their  behavior  and  put  on  no  heirs. 

The  other  day  I was  in  a KFC,  and  saw  an  Indian  man,  an  elderly  person 
sitting  in  the  corner,  he  was  dressed  quite  nice  and  walked  over  to  a 
table  where  an  indian  girl  sat  with  her  baby  and  talked  to  the  child. 

The  girl's  mother  came  from  somewhere  and  told  him  to  get  lost. 

Another  woman,  and  elderly  white  woman  came  up  to  the  child  and  she  was 
welcomed  as  she  talked  to  the  child.  The  old  man  went  back  to  his  seat 
and  then  finished  his  drink  and  left.  I left  a few  minutes  later  to  see 
where  he  had  gone,  a few  blocks  away  he  went  into  an  apartment  house.  He 
wat  not  a street  person,  but  for  some  reason,  the  old  Indian  woman 
figured  he  was. 

I think  he  was  lonely  for  his  own  land  in  a way,  and  wanted  some  contact 
with  some  Indians,  albeit  total  strangers.  He  was  chased  away. 

At  times  I think  I am  like  this  man  and  also  like  the  woman,  and  wish  I 
could  reach  a median  where  I could  understand  others,  and  thereby  myself. 

I find  that  in  the  presence  of  others  I don't  know  I am  quiet  and 
reserved.  Even  though  I can  talk  a person's  leg  off  because  I am  curious 
and  ask  alot  of  questions. 

I have  heard  that  as  Indians,  natives,  tribal  members,  indigenous 
peoples,  skins,  descendants  of  indian  ancestry  or  what  have  you,  we 
sometimes  act  like  crabs  in  a five  gallon  bucket.  When  onf  of  succeeds 
we  tend  to  reach  out  and  pull  the  person  back  down  with  us,  so  that  we 
basically  keep  them  from  getting  ahead  and  lifting  them  up.  I am  quilty 
of  this  myself  and  find  that  I am  looking  for  something  that  I have  not 
found  yet  and  I am  not  content.  I can't  judge  anyone,  but  yet  I make 
judgements  based  on  experience,  knowledge  and  the  seat  of  my  pants  that 
make  no  sense.  It  is  a human  frailty. 

I will  tell  you  at  times  I wish  I could  do  somethings  like  sing  Indian 
songs,  or  participate  in  some  things  that  are  not  available  to  me,  but 
most  of  all  to  have  a conversation  with  someone  of  a similar  background 
who  talks  from  the  heart  with  no  heirs  or  evasion.  I miss  that  from 
Indian  people  and  find  that  it  is  a rare  commodity  with  non-Indians, 
though  they  are  good  people,  it  is  just  that  they  are  hard  to  really  know. 
So  as  a result  I live  with  them  but  don't  know  them  very  well. 

I miss  my  own  people,  and  at  times  I find  myself  wishing  I was  home,  far 
from  here,  but  yet  I am  at  a place  where  I can  not  go  there  without  some 
serious  changes  to  my  life.  I am  looking  for  some  comfort  from  the  cold 
wind,  a hot  cup  of  coffee  and  a place  to  rest  my  feet  and  relax.  I want 
to  hear  stories  of  legends,  of  how  things  were  with  you  and  your  people, 
but  yet  with  the  pressure  of  time,  find  that  I run  off  before  the  cup  is 
half  empty.  It  is  the  way  of  life.  I hope  that  I can  find  such  a spot  and 
meet  some  others  like  myself ....  but  then  again  I find  myself  distant  in 
my  own  way  of  doing  things. .. .where  will  I find  rest,  where  will  I go,  I 

grow  tired  of  the  city,  the  lights,  and  jabbertalking I wish  I could 

find  a rainbow  and  take  it  to  the  home  of  the  Twin  Heros  and  sit  with 
them  on  tall  grass  and  drink  cool  water  and  watch  my  children  as  they 
find  happiness  in  all  that  they  do  and  the  sun  would  find  me  good  place 
where  I could  rest  my  soul,  my  heart  and  my  mind I am  so 

"RE : Poem:  I Have  Them"  

Date:  Fri,  19  Ian  2001  23:40:31  -0600 

From:  "John  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate.edu> 

Sub j : New  Poem  from  Pablo 

Ok  all, 

I had  to  share  this  one  - 

here  it  is  word  for  word  from  bath  time  tonight. 

Words  are  his  in  order  as  spoken  - 
Title  & phrasing  mine. 

Best,  Dohn  B 


I Have  Them 


In  my  tummy 
I have  blue  bones. 

And  white  bones, 
and  yellow  bones, 
and  red  bones. 

I have  them, 

I am  strong. 

Pablo  L.  Berry,  3yrs.5mo.,  Oklahoma,  2001 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  12  Mar  2001  06:22:44  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  March  25-31 

MALAKI 

(March) 

(Nana) 

25 

Each  of  us  must  aspire  to  the  heights  of  our  own  abilities. 

26 

Our  spirits  are  reborn  in  the  land. 

27 

What  benefits  the  Earth,  Ke  Au  Nei,  benefits  all  life. 

28 

Find  the  good  in  every  aspect  of  life. 

29 

The  wind  bides  for  a spell  in  this  place,  then  it  seeks 
other  lands  to  explore. 

30 

Stone  remains  when  all  else  passes  away. 

31 

Build  to  preserve,  not  to  destroy. 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE:  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee"  - 

Date:  Wed,  14  Mar  2001  09:36:12  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" EASTERN  BAND  CHEROKEE" 

Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of  North  Carolina 

The  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation  is  comprised  of  56,573  acres  of  mountain 
land  in  five  counties  of  Western  North  Carolina.  Of  this  amount  158.8 
acres  have  been  acquired  by  the  Federal  Government  for  administrative  and 
educational  purposes.  Of  the  remainder,  approximately  47,915  acres  are 
forest  land  and  the  balance  is  agricultural  land  or  home  and  business 
sites . 

The  Qualla  Boundary,  which  encircles  the  main  area  of  the  reservation 
(approximately  45,000  acres),  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Smoky 
Mountains  and  borders  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park.  The  rest  of  the  reservation  is  made  up  of  small  tracts  from 
50  to  4,000  acres  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  area.  The  topography 


of  the  reservation  is  extremely  mountainous,  rising  from  an  elevation  of  2, 
000  feet  at  agency  headquarters  to  over  5,000  feet  at  Soco  Bald,  a 
difference  of  some  3,000  feet  in  a distance  of  8 miles.  Level  and  suitable 
land  for  farming  is  very  limited  and  is  confined  to  narrow  strips  along 
the  main  waterways. 

At  one  time,  the  Cherokee  people  possessed  lands  extending  over  a 
territory  of  53,000  square  miles  These  lands  covered  half  of  what  we  now 
know  as  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  and  some  portions  of  Kentucky, 
South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina.  However,  in  1838,  General  Winifield 
Scott  was  ordered  by  Congress  to  move  the  Cherokees  further  west,  to  what 
we  now  know  as  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  under  military  escort. 
According  to  historical  records,  the  Cherokee  were  considered  the  most 
law-abiding  and  peaceful  residents  of  the  entire  mountain  area.  However, 
they  were  herded  into  stockades  and  held  for  weeks  before  being  marched 
nearly  a thousand  miles  to  Oklahoma.  Many  Cherokees  died  on  the  way.  This 
mass  forced  exodus  reflects  one  of  the  most  dismal  pages  in  American 
history. 

All  of  the  present  day  Cherokees  are  descendants  of  one  tribe.  Those 
making  the  march  of  the  Trail  of  Tears  to  Oklahoma  are  called  Western 
Cherokees,  and  the  few  that  were  left  behind,  refused  to  go,  or  who  went 
part  way  and  then  returned,  are  called  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians . 

An  amendment  to  the  Charter  grants  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians 
the  responsibility  for  its  own  Tribal  Government,  which  is  modeled  after 
the  American  Constitution.  The  Legislative  body  of  the  Tribal  Government 
consists  of  a Tribal  Council,  which  is  an  elected  body  of  12 
representatives . These  elected  officials  serve  for  two  years.  The 
Executive  Department  consists  of  an  elected  Principal  Chief,  an  elected 
Vice-Chief  and  an  Executive  Advisor.  The  Executive  Department  is  elected 
to  four  year  terms.  The  Dudicial  Department  consists  of  the  Tribal  CFR 
(Code  of  Federal  Regulations)  System. 

Copyright  c.  Healthy  Nations  Initiative 

"RE : Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma"  

Date:  Wed,  14  Mar  2001  09:36:12  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="CNO" 

Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma 

When  the  Cherokee  people  made  the  journey  along  the  Trail  of  Tears  more 
than  150  years  ago,  they  settled  in  what  is  now  northeastern  Oklahoma.  The 
land  in  that  part  of  Oklahoma  resembled  their  traditional  homeland  with 
its  rolling  hills,  beautiful  trees  and  abundant  sources  of  clean  water. 

The  Cherokee  people  brought  with  them  a vibrant  culture  that 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Apr  24  02:15:59  2001 

Date:  28  Mar  2001  02:03:56  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.013 
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inin  Mexika  tlahtolli 


(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  [ 

[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  j 

| http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  j 

+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  KOLA  Newslist,  NativeNews,  owlstar.com, 
Indianz.com,  ndn-aim.  Our  Red  Earth  and  Flawaii  Nation  mailing  lists; 

Newsgroup : alt . native;  UUCP  email; 

http: //www. greatfallstribune. com/ news/ stories/ 200103 20/ local news/ 388205 . html 
http: //community . cent urytel . net /index. cfm Pact ion= start page&mode=article 
&articleid=wed/ ab/Qmexico- chiapas -agree . R5ko_BMN . html 
http: //www. indianz . com/SmokeSignals/Fleadlines/ showfull . asp?ID=law/3222001 
http : //www. a rgus leader . com/news/Saturday article5 . shtml 
http : //www . owl star . com/ dailyhead lines . htm 
cj on line. com/ stories/03 2401/ kan_kstribes . shtml 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West,  "Set  the  blood  quantum  at 
one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition  of  Indians,  let  intermarriage 
proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and  eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out 
of  existence.  When  that  happens,  the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of 
its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"My  Elders  say  words  are  sacred.  Every  word  we  speak  reaches  the  ears 
of  the  Great  Mystery  and  our  ancestors.  They  watch  over  us,  helping 
us  through  the  tough  times  if  we  are  willing  to  listen." 

C.  Duane  Meat,  Anishinaabe/Southern  Arapahoe 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 


I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


lourney 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


iance  was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

In  the  lead  article,  following  notices  of  elders'  crossings,  in  this 
issue  I share  with  you  a commentary  by  Hawaiian  actor  and  playwright, 

Alani  Apio,  in  which  the  assault  on  the  Native  Hawaiian  is  very  accurately 
depicted . 

I have  one  small  quibble,  as  defined  in  the  following  from  that  article: 
"Furthermore,  America  has  a national  and  international  history  of 
racism  and  sexism  that  has  kept  land  and  power  primarily  in  the  hands 
of  land-owning,  white  males." 

My  one  small  change  would  be  to  note  the  source  of  this  greed  and  power 
sickness  is  western  Europe.  These  are,  to  be  sure,  the  ancestors  of  the 
"American,  land-owning,  white  males"  Alani  plants  a staff  against. 

I fully  understand  they  are  one  and  the  same.  I just  want  the  picture 
to  include  the  landscape  of  hate  that  was  painted  throughout  Turtle  Island 
before  the  brush  reached  Hawaii. 

My  wife  and  I recently  sat  across  from  a man  we  had  just  met,  who  noted, 
"The  western  European  has  infected  every  inch  of  earth  he  has  touched  and 
left  it  sick  and  poisoned  where  before  there  was  balance." 

Last  weekend,  at  stomp  grounds  an  elder  lamented  how  to  this  day  the 
open  hate  and  hostility  is  so  blatant  in  places  like  Texas  where  much  of 
the  local  economy  is  made  possible  by  local  Indians. 

My  elder  was  in  a Wal-Mart  (how  I despise  that  grave  desecrating  chain) 
in  Rapid  City  where  a clerk  tried  to  intimidate  and  humiliate  her  for 
daring  to  speak  out  when  the  clerk  refused  to  honor  a check  written  by  a 
Lakota  lady  in  her  line  when  the  bank  could  not  be  contacted  for 
verification  of  funds,  when  in  an  adjacent  line,  a white  woman's  check 


for  a similar  amount  was  accepted  without  question.  The  clerk  soon  learned 
what  happens  when  you  mess  with  a Grandmother!  The  sad  thing  is,  there 
should  have  never  been  the  issue  of  different  treatment. 

We  cannot  continue  to  allow  the  dominant,  white  society  to  tell  us  our 
languages  and  ways  are  invalid.  Especially,  when  what  they  offer  in 
return  is  so  vile  and  destructive. 

Personal  note  to  our  daughter:  We  are  very  proud  of  you  for  planting 
your  staff  and  speaking  out  against  the  racist  celebration,  as  you  did. 

The  world  may  never  know  who  you  are,  but  we  do  and  the  ancestors  do. 


Thank  you. 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30013,  U 

===w=w=== 
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Venetie's  traditional  chief,  Abraham  Christian,  dies  at  87 
FOUNDER:  Heart  attack  takes  one  of  remaining  elders. 

The  Associated  Press 
(Published  March  26,  2001) 

Fairbanks  --  Abraham  Christian,  Venetie's  traditional  chief,  died 
Saturday  at  age  87. 

Christian  was  the  village's  traditional  chief  since  the  1980s  and  gave 
advice  to  the  Venetie  Tribal  Council,  former  tribal  council  member  Pete 
Peter  said.  He  had  been  ill  for  about  a year  and  died  at  Fairbanks 
Memorial  Hospital  after  a heart  attack. 

Christian  was  one  of  the  few  elders  left  who  helped  form  the  Venetie 
Indian  Reservation  in  1943. 

"Back  then  they  didn't  have  enough  food  and  of  course  no  airplane,  but 
they  walked  to  villages  and  traveled  by  dog  team  and  got  Arctic  Village 
involved,"  Peter  said.  Christian  helped  gather  signatures  from  villages  in 
the  Venetie  area. 

The  reservation,  which  consisted  of  1.8  million  acres,  was  one  of  a 
handful  of  reservations  in  existence  at  that  time.  Its  reservation  status 


was  dissolved  after  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1971,  when 
tribal  members  took  full  title  of  the  land. 

When  Venetie  Tribal  Government  tried  to  tax  a contractor  building  the 
Venetie  school  in  1987,  a battle  ensued.  The  fight  ended  unsuccessfully 
when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  February  1998  that  the  tribe  couldn't 
levy  taxes  upon  tribal  nonmembers  and  the  land  was  under  state-regulated 
private  business  corporations . 

Peter  said  Christian  was  an  advocate  of  returning  the  land  to 
reservation  status,  giving  the  federal  government  trust  of  their  land  and 
the  tribe  sovereignty. 

Christian  also  campaigned  to  amend  Venetie' s existing  constitution  that 
was  ratified  when  the  reservation  was  formed  in  1943,  Peter  said. 

"Abraham  really  believed  in  the  future  of  the  tribal  codes,"  Peter  said. 
Copyright  c.  2001  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

"RE : Hawaiians  Today  are  Defined  as  Dust  a Race"  

Date:  3/26/01  12:17:48  PM  Pacific  Standard  Time 
From:  info@hawaii-nation.org  (Flawaii  Nation  Info) 

Sub  j : Kanaka  lament:  Once  a proud  nation... 

Mailing  List:  Flawaii  Nation  <hawaii-nation@yahoogroups . com> 

Kanaka  lament: 

Once  a proud  nation,  Hawaiians  today  are  defined  as  just  a race 

By  Alani  Apio 

Commentary 

Honolulu  Advertiser 

Sunday,  March  25,  2001 

In  my  first  letter,  "1,000  little  cuts  to  genocide"  (Advertiser,  Feb. 
25),  I spoke  from  my  na'au,  my  guts.  In  this  second  piece  I offer  my 
opinion  on  how  I got  to  a place  of  such  sadness,  anger  and  confusion. 

Understanding  the  roots  of  these  problems  won't  be  easy,  but  it  will 
help  us  figure  out  what  to  do  now. 

Briefly:  By  aiding  in  the  overthrow,  then  annexing  and  colonizing  the 
sovereign  Hawaiian  Nation,  America  oppressed  a native  people  and 
culture  and  created  an  enormous  legacy  of  pain. 

Then,  using  racism  as  a tool  of  power  and  control,  America  classified 
Kanaka  (Hawaiians)  as  a race  of  people  instead  of  citizens  of  an 
overthrown  nation.  This  divided  the  Kanaka  community  within  itself, 
and  Kanaka  from  the  larger  Hawai'i  community. 

Furthermore,  America  has  a national  and  international  history  of 
racism  and  sexism  that  has  kept  land  and  power  primarily  in  the  hands 
of  land-owning,  white  males. 

Finally,  the  ideals  of  America  - truth,  justice,  equality,  etc.,  do 
not  match  the  reality  of  America.  But  they  do  provide  the  groundwork 
for  the  denial  of  any  and  all  inequalities  and  discrimination. 

The  intense  emotions  I have  about  being  Kanaka  - Hawaiian  - and  about 
sovereignty  tie  my  na'au  in  knots.  These  feelings  come  from  watching 
and  experiencing  the  loss  of  my  culture  and  people  in  many  ways,  from 
understanding  that  huge  portions  of  my  culture  were  lost  before  I was 
even  born,  and  yet  being  told  personally  and  publicly,  by  individuals 
and  government  that  "Nothing's  wrong,  your  sense  of  loss  is  simply 
the  'victims'  mentality  brought  about  by  believing  that  revisionist 
history  crap  about  the  'alleged'  overthrow." 

This  is  the  same  ideology  maintained  by  those  who  deny  the  reality  of 
the  Holocaust  and  by  Dapanese  nationalists  regarding  Dapan's  role  in 
World  War  II. 

The  most  dangerous  thing  to  do  is  tell  oppressed  people  they're  not 
oppressed  and  that  there  is  no  pain.  When  the  oppressor  denies  even 
the  existence  of  oppression,  oppressed  people  eventually  implode  via 
self-destruction,  or  explode  in  acts  of  violence. 

Young  Kanaka  males  have  had  the  highest  rate  of  suicide  in  Hawai'i 
since  the  overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  Nation.  Likewise,  Kanaka  have  had 
the  largest  percentage  of  population  imprisoned. 


This  implosion  and  explosion  of  rage  is  one  of  the  sad  legacies  of 
the  Kanaka's  forced  assimilation  into  American  society. 

This  legacy  of  pain,  frustration,  and  anger  has  torn  my  own  'ohana 
apart.  On  my  Kanaka  family's  side,  two  of  my  cousins  committed 
suicide.  Kanaka  friends  have  committed  suicide  as  well.  'Ohana  and 
Kanaka  friends  have  been,  and  still  are,  imprisoned. 

The  constant,  deafening  barrage  that  this  is  just  "coincidence,"  that 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  Nation,  and 
nothing  to  do  with  lost  culture,  or,  worse  yet,  the  daily,  subtle  and 
infuriating  implication  that  we  as  Kanaka  are  not  capable  of  handling 
life,  is  why  I write. 

If  I didn't  I'd  erupt  with  rage,  deep  red  and  sorrowful  over  dead 
cousins  and  wars  waged  internally  over  how  to  be  Kanaka  as  it  has 
been  defined  for  me,  and  how  to  live  in  a place  that  has  become  so 
foreign  to  me. 

The  boys  I fished  with  in  the  waters  off  ' Ewa  Beach  and  Wai'anae 
chose  to  hang  themselves  rather  than  live  in  a place  that  did  not 
value  them,  did  not  understand  them,  and  did  not  offer  them  a 
tomorrow  - all  the  while  calling  itself  "home." 

Many  people  simply  do  not  understand  that  there's  been  more  than  100 
years  of  violence  here  - only  it's  been  almost  completely 
internalized:  We  Kanaka  have  killed,  continue  to  kill  ourselves, 
either  slowly  (through  alcohol  and  substance  abuse,  among  many  ways) 
or  quickly  through  suicide,  as  a direct  result  of  colonization.  This 
is  a world-wide  problem  faced  by  nearly  all  colonized  indigenous 
peoples . 

Hawai'i  citizens  neither  want  to  acknowledge  that  universal  reality, 
nor  recognize  that  everybody  has  a breaking  point. 

A win  for  Barrett  may  be  our  breaking  point  (the  Barrett  v.  Cayetano 
case  seeks  to  find  the  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs,  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission,  and  Native  Hawaiian  gathering  rights  unconstitutional).  I 
don't  want  that. 

I'm  writing  so  we  can  truly,  honestly  start  dealing  with  Kanaka 
anger,  pain,  and  confusion,  work  toward  justice,  and  in  doing  so, 
help  heal  na  Kanaka  and  Hawai'i  citizens  alike. 

Extremely  important  to  note,  though,  is  that  there  are  many  people  of 
Kanaka  descent  who  have  assimilated  (by  force  or  choice)  successfully 
into  American  culture  here  - and  who  want  to  continue  that.  Likewise, 
their  children,  because  of  the  parents'  assimilation,  simply  have  not 
had  the  option  or  opportunity  to  identify  with  Kanaka  culture.  In 
either  case,  even  if  they  are  conscious  of  loss,  they  may  not  feel  it 
personally,  or  the  price  of  loss  is  minimal  compared  to  the  benefits, 
attained  or  perceived,  of  assimilation. 

The  issue  of  a stolen  nation  and  oppressed  culture  has  been  turned 
into  an  issue  of  race  - not  by  Hawaiians,  but  by  America.  And  in 
doing  so,  it  effectively  uses  its  own  laws,  ideology  and  mythology  to 
confuse  the  issue  and  make  it  appear  that  even  the  half-hearted 
attempts  at  reparations,  like  OHA  and  Hawaiian  Homelands,  are  wrong 
and  racist. 

Racism  is  defined  as  "A  doctrine  that  inherent  differences  among  the 
various  human  races  determine  cultural  or  individual  achievement, 
usually  involving  the  idea  that  one's  own  race  is  superior." 

It  is  a Western,  and  later  wholly  American,  import.  The  first  overt, 
important,  societal  acts  of  racism  in  Hawai'i,  in  my  opinion,  came 
from  the  plantation  owners  who  segregated  imported  contract  laborers 
into  ethnic  "camps"  for  the  express  reason  of  pitting  them  against 
each  other  and  not  forming  unions. 

The  next  major  act  of  racism  was  the  passage  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Act.  By  setting  a blood  quantum  instead  of  a "nationality"  quantum, 
America  employed  "race"  - defined  by  blood  quantum  - to  pit  us 
against  ourselves  over  land.  Equally  important,  it  gave  all 
non-Kanaka  the  grounds  on  which  to  call  the  program  racist. 

The  truly  ugly  legacy  of  that  act  is  not  that  most  Kanaka  do  not  have 
access  to  the  lands,  or  that  monies  and  lands  have  been  squandered  or 
stolen  from  Hawaiian  Homes,  or  even  that  it  discriminates  against 


non-Kanaka.  The  real  atrocity  is  that  it  pits  us  Kanaka  against 
ourselves,  creates  and  perpetuates  deep  and  jagged  feelings  of 
resentment,  shame  and  confusion  over  self-identity  (some  are  defined 
as  "Native  Hawaiian"  and  some  are  just  "Hawaiian"),  and  as  a result 
has  allowed  America  to  avoid  blame  for  the  overthrow. 

It  changed  the  issue  from  nation  and  culture  to  one  of  race. 

This  change  in  definition  is  key  to  understanding  the  whole  issue: 
with  Native  American  tribes,  America  defined  them  as  overthrown 
nations  made  up  of  a homogeneous  race.  With  Kanaka,  though,  America 
has  defined  us  as  a race  seeking  nation  status  - thus  providing  the 
groundwork  for  calling  the  Hawaiian  sovereignty  movement  racist. 

America  continues  to  recognize  us  solely  by  race  because  if  it 
recognizes  our  Hawaiian  nationality  then  they  have  to  admit  that  the 
whole  archipelago  was  stolen  against  its  own  and  international  laws 
at  the  time,  and  thus  subject  to  the  international  laws  of 
decolonization . 

Contextually,  affirmative-action  programs  in  America  try  to  bring 
equality  to  oppressed  minorities:  immigrants  and  blacks  who  are 
oppressed  by  the  dominant  power  structure,  but  who  do  not  represent 
colonized  nations.  Thus  America  does  not  address  issues  of  land  - no 
grounds  for  it. 

Kanaka  benefits  and  entitlements,  like  affirmative-action  programs 
across  America,  are  simply  America's  prima  facie  attempts  to  address 
its  own  deeply-ingrained  racism.  In  the  case  of  Kanaka,  though,  they 
are  more:  they  are  attempts  to  compensate  for  colonialism;  the 
overthrow,  subjugation  and  oppression  of  a sovereign  nation. 

Land  and  power.  America  is  willing  to  give  up  small  portions  of 
Hawai'i  to  "Native  Hawaiians"  (as  with  Hawaiian  Home  Lands).  America 
still  retains  ultimate  sovereignty  and  most  important,  its  military 
bases.  But  to  give  up,  or  negotiate  in  an  international  arena,  the 
whole  archipelago?  That's  "natives"  asking  for  too  much  land  and  too 
much  power. 

Another  reason  for  resistance  from  the  American  government  is  its 
critical  need  for  a strategic  military  presence  in  the  Pacific. 

Hawai'i  is  far  more  militarily  crucial  for  America  than  any  of  the 
American  Indian  nations'  lands.  This  is  no  small  point.  If  the 
Hawaiian  sovereignty  movement  ever  threatens  America's  military 
presence  here  in  a serious  way,  the  ramifications  for  both  sides  will 
be  enormous. 

Today  there  are  numerous  groups  across  America  seeking  to  abolish  any 
and  all  race-based  governmental  programs.  These  groups  view  federal 
Kanaka  entitlements,  programs,  assets  and  Hawaiian  sovereignty  as  a 
linchpin:  denying  Kanaka  sovereignty  sets  a precedent  for  taking  down 
not  only  all  affirmative-action  programs  for  African  Americans, 

Hispanic  Americans,  Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders,  but  the 
500-plus  Indian  nations  as  well. 

If  America  denies  sovereignty  for  the  indigenous  people  of  Hawai'i, 
then  it  brings  into  question  why  any  nation  based  on  race  can  exist 
within  America  at  all.  I am  not  implying  that  the  effort  to  take  down 
the  Indian  nations  will  be  successful. 

Nevertheless,  like  last  year's  Rice  decision,  the  Barrett  case 
represents  a potentially  huge  precedent.  This  is  essentially  the  same 
strategy  as  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Act:  divide  native  peoples  by  making 
them  fight  over  scarce  resources  and  set  the  groundwork  for  calling 
all  indigenous  nations  within  America  "racist." 

Anti-sovereignty  activists  often  say  that  because  the  Hawaiian 
Kingdom  wasn't  race-based,  therefore  it's  wrong  under  both  nations' 
laws  for  America  to  acknowledge  only  indigenous  Kanaka. 

Strictly  speaking,  they're  right.  But  to  stop  there  is  to  ignore  the 
history  of  America  and  the  legacy  of  colonialism  racism. 

We  should  not  view  Hawaiian  sovereignty  in  an  isolated  context. 
History  shows  a pattern  of  global  thievery  by  America.  In  1898, 

America  "annexed"  not  only  Hawai'i,  but  also  Guam,  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines. 

There  are  sovereignty  movements  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Guam  as  well. 


America  "granted"  the  Philippines  independence  on  Duly  4,  1946, 
because  America  could  not,  without  tremendous  expenditures  of  money 
and  lives,  keep  the  Philippines.  But  the  smaller,  less  powerful 
island  nations  have  been  "kept." 

The  "ideal"  of  America  is  that  all  people  are  free  and  equal.  The 
reality  is  quite  different. 

Founders  of  America  were  white,  land-owning  males  who  defined  black 
people  as  "chattel"  who  could  be  legally  enslaved;  indigenous  North 
Americans  as  "savage  Indians"  who  could  be  legally  exterminated;  and 
women  as  unfit  to  vote.  The  indigenous  nations  were  granted 
quasi-sovereign  status  based  on  peace  treaties.  It  took  the  Civil  War 
to  outlaw  slavery.  It  took  the  women's  suffrage  movement  before  women 
gained  the  right  to  vote. 

These  momentous  acts,  however,  still  did  not  provide  freedom  and 
equality  in  America.  The  civil  rights  movement  of  the  1960s  and  the 
women's  rights  movement  of  the  1970s  were  necessary  because  of 
America's  continuous,  insidious  racism  and  sexism. 

Ideal  versus  reality:  though  governments  can  outlaw  actions,  they 
cannot  change  people's  value  systems,  simply  by  enacting  laws.  The 
outcome  of  the  Civil  War  made  slavery  illegal,  but  it  did  not  make 
racist  whites  stop  hating  and  hurting  blacks. 

Likewise,  though  women  were  granted  suffrage  in  1920,  it  didn't  mean 
they  were  then  treated  equally  in  business,  education  or  pay. 

The  ideal  of  a free  and  equal  America  espoused  in  the  Declaration  and 
Constitution  has  never  matched  the  reality.  It  simply  provides 
propaganda  for  the  ongoing  denial  of  any  and  all  inequalities,  racism 
and  sexism. 

Why  do  I want  the  Hawaiian  Nation  restored?  Because  I have  a deep 
love  for  Kanaka  culture  and  I see  from  history  that  a sovereign 
nation  is  the  most  sure  way  of  preserving  and  perpetuating  that 
culture.  I am  a nationalist  - though  I never  lived  in  the  nation  I 
dream  of  as  my  own,  I have  a fervent  love  for  the  independent,  free 
nation  that  Pai'ea  - Kamehameha  I - created  and  Lili ' uokalani  strove 
to  keep. 

I want  the  nation  of  our  people  restored  because  I love  this  'aina, 
the  very  sand  between  my  toes:  it  is  who  I am. 

This  land  was  stolen.  America,  that  grandiloquent  champion  of  global 
human  rights  is  a hypocrite  and  has  been  a global  thief. 

Having  said  that,  we,  na  Kanaka,  are  now  complicit  in  the 
perpetuation  of  the  problems.  We  have  remained  mostly  silent  while 
extreme  voices  from  our  community  have  advocated  racism  and  racial 
separatism. 

We  have  accepted  the  absurdity  of  "blood  quantum,"  continue  to  fight 
and  divide  ourselves  and  'ohana  over  an  arbitrary,  baseless,  racist 
notion  of  koko  - blood.  We  have  even  come  so  far  in  embracing  the 
racist  ideology  of  blood  quantum  that  we  boast  of  how  much  koko  we 
have.  If  your  mo'o  ku'auhau,  your  genealogy,  says  you're  kanaka,  then 
you're  kanaka  - pau,  end  of  story. 

A shared  genealogy  means  shared  ancestors  and  common  cultural  roots. 

By  framing  the  issue  on  racial  grounds  instead  of  overthrown  nation 
and  culture,  we  have  all  allowed  for  an  illogical  and  incorrect 
context  to  foster  the  heated,  angry,  frustrated  debates  and  diatribes 
we  have  seen  over  the  past  several  decades. 

We,  all  of  us,  have  been  set  up  to  fail  in  finding  a solution  by 
allowing  ourselves  to  fight  and  debate  over  issues  that  are  only  the 
surface,  not  the  problem  itself:  a nation  was  overthrown  and  its 
culture  nearly  destroyed. 

Many  here  would  like  to  avoid  and  forget  what  has  happened.  Many 
would  like  to  believe  this  is  all  made  up.  My  dead  and  imprisoned 
'ohana  remind  me  it's  not. 

Me,  I say,  "America,  live  up  to  your  stated  ideals.  Do  what  is  right: 
restore  our  nation." 

Next:  On  to  dreaming  of  what  we  can  become. 

Alani  Apio  of  Kailua  is  a woodworker,  playwright  and  actor. 
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Wednesday,  March  21,  2001 
Domenici  Pays  Tribute  to  Late  Potter 
lournal  Staff  Report 

Sen.  Pete  Domenici,  R-N.M.,  recently  paid  tribute  to  the  late  Margaret 
Tafoya,  the  famed  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  potter  who  passed  away  in  February 
after  a lifetime  of  pursuing  her  art  and  creating  some  of  the  most  sought- 
after  American  Indian  pottery  in  the  world. 

Domenici  issued  his  tribute  in  a statement  read  into  the  official 
Congressional  Record.  Domenici  mourned  the  loss  of  Maria  Margarita 
"Margaret"  Tafoya,  who  died  Feb.  25  at  the  age  of  96  in  her  Santa  Clara 
Pueblo  home. 

Tafoya  became  famous  for  her  black-on-black  and  red-on-red  pottery. 

"New  Mexico  is  comprised  of  imaginative  people  of  many  cultures  who 
express  their  cultural  values  artistically  and  creatively,"  Domenici  said. 
"The  people  of  New  Mexico  will  miss  the  guidance  of  the  'matriarch  of 
Santa  Clara  potters.' 

"Respected  and  renowned  throughout  the  pottery  community,  Margaret 
inspired  others  to  take  up  pottery.  She  crafted  many  pots  and  other  forms 
in  the  tradition  of  Santa  Clara  polished  blackware  and  redware.  Her  art 
reflected  the  fine  workmanship  of  highly  skilled  hands." 

Domenici  noted  that  Tafoya  earned  many  honors  and  awards  over  a 
remarkable  career.  She  is  the  only  American  Indian  ever  awarded  a Lifetime 
Contribution  Award  by  the  National  Academy  of  Western  Art  at  the  Cowboy 
Hall  of  Fame  and  Western  Heritage  Center  in  Oklahoma  City. 

In  1984,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  awarded  her  the  National 
Heritage  Fellowship  Award.  In  addition,  her  works  were  displayed  on  the 
national  Mall  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  1992  Folklife  Festival  sponsored 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

"However,  Margaret  did  not  work  for  recognition.  She  worked  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  her  family  and  children,"  Domenici  said  in  a 
statement  released  Tuesday.  "Her  loss  leaves  a void  for  her  family  and  the 
art  community.  I share  the  grief  of  the  community  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo, 
and  my  heartfelt  condolences  go  out  to  her  family." 
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Tuesday,  March  20,  2001 
Mustangs  in  danger  of  losing  ranch 

Blackfeet  Buffalo  Florse  Coalition  needs  $350,000  to  stay  put 
By  3ANE  McFARLANE 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 

Time  is  running  out  for  60  head  of  Spanish  mustangs  and  a program  aimed 
at  keeping  kids  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  off  drugs  and  alcohol. 

A 633-acre  ranch  just  west  of  Browning  has  been  home  to  the  Blackfeet 
Buffalo  Horse  Coalition,  a nonprofit  organization  founded  six  years  ago  by 
Bob  Black  Bull.  Its  goal  is  two  fold  --  keep  kids  too  busy  to  get  hooked 
on  drugs  and  create  a thriving  herd  of  rare  horses. 

The  program  has  been  successful  in  terms  of  attendance  and  herd  numbers. 

It  started  with  just  a handful  of  kids  and  seven  horses.  It  now  serves 
at  least  20  youth  and  boasts  a herd  of  60  Spanish  mustangs  plus  another 
eight  herds  on  the  reservation. 

But  now  BBHC  board  members  are  scrambling  for  money  to  purchase  the  land 
they  leased  in  Dune  1999  with  an  option  to  buy.  The  lease  runs  out  March 
27  and  they  must  vacate  by  April  16.  But  that  would  mean  they  will  lose 
$30,000  earnest  money. 

"We've  got  to  keep  this  going,"  Black  Bull  said,  recalling  a list  of  32 
kids  from  the  reservation  whose  deaths  were  related  to  drugs  and  alcohol. 

Black  Bull  sadly  remembers  one  youth  that  he  wanted  to  help,  but  who 
instead  died  in  an  accident. 

"I  know  we  could  have  worked  with  him,  but  at  16  years  old,  his  life  was 
over,"  he  said. 

The  program  involves  having  the  youth  work  with  the  horses  while 
learning  horsemanship,  veterinary  and  farrier  skills.  They  also  learn 
traditional  native  crafts  at  the  site. 

Okan  Hungry  Wolf,  a 27-year-old  Blackfoot  from  the  Blood  Reserve  in 
Canada,  is  president  of  BBHC  and  acting  horse  trainer.  He  has  been  with 
the  program  for  a year  and  also  serves  as  mentor. 

"Living  on  this  reservation  puts  all  kids  at  risk,"  Hungry  Wolf  said. 

He  has  seen  how  the  program  works  by  teaching  responsibility  and  giving 
the  kids  an  option  of  something  to  do  with  their  time. 

Hungry  Wolf  said  the  youth  learn  to  trust  by  working  with  horses  -- 
something  they  need  to  form  relationships  with  people,  he  said. 

"They  take  a chance  on  the  horse,  and  the  horse  takes  a chance  on  them," 
he  said. 

Black  Bull  doesn't  want  to  see  BBHC  return  to  the  past.  Before  leasing 
the  ranch,  BBHC  paid  four  different  ranchers  to  pasture  the  special  breed. 

Spanish  mustangs  came  to  North  America  in  the  1600s.  Indians  used  them 
for  hunting  and  called  them  buffalo  horses  because  of  their  ability  to  run 
with  a herd  of  bison.  This  breed  is  the  predecessor  to  what  is  now  known 
as  American  mustangs.  The  Blackfeet  are  known  to  have  used  them  in  the 
1700s. 

Today,  there  are  fewer  than  2,500  Spanish  mustangs  left. 

"What  we  got  here  is  a pretty  incredible  bunch  of  horses,"  Black  Bull 
said . 

It  began  with  a stallion  Black  Bull  was  given  as  a gift  and  six  mares  he 
purchased  through  the  sale  of  his  art.  In  addition  to  the  60  owned  by  BBHC, 
another  90  Spanish  mustangs  are  owned  by  kids  on  the  reservation, 
including  the  youngest  herd  owner,  10-year-old  Amerette  Ground,  who  has  12 
of  her  own. 

Aside  from  money  Black  Bulls  generates  from  selling  his  art,  the  Horse 
Coalition  relies  heavily  on  private  donations.  To  purchase  the  ranch,  the 
coalition  needs  $350,000,  a goal  even  at  this  late  hour.  Black  Bull 
optimistically  hopes  to  meet. 

"I  have  an  obligation  and  responsibility  and  I can't  fail,"  he  said. 

"It's  in  the  hands  of  God." 


To  donate 

The  Blackfeet  Buffalo  Horse  Coalition  was  formed  to  promote  and  preserve 
the  Spanish  mustang  horses  and  the  Blackfeet  horse  culture  by  utilizing 
these  horses  to  empower  youth  through  mentoring  and  training  programs  that 
will  continue  their  cultural  heritage. 

To  contact  BBHC  for  more  information  or  to  donate,  contact  Bob  Black 
Bull  at  BBHC,  PO  Box  1129,  Browning,  MT  59417  or  phone  (406)  338-7434. 
Copyright  c.  2001  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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NATIONAL  CHIEF  DENOUNCES  ATTITUDE 
OF  ALLIANCE  PARTY  IN  ACCOUNTABILITY  DEBATE 

National  Chief  Matthew  Coon  Come  strongly  denounces  the  attitude  of  the 
Canadian  Alliance  Party  in  the  on-going  debate  about  accountability  within 
First  Nations  communities. 

"We  are  Peoples  and  Nations  by  any  and  every  international  standard.  We 
are  already  the  most  audited  and  verified  group  in  this  country.  As  of 
this  moment,  98%  of  our  communities  have  submitted  audits,  most  of  which 
have  been  accepted  without  qualifications.  We  do  not  object  at  all  to 
accountability  and  transparency . In  fact,  we  have  been  working  for  years 
to  establish  accounting  standards  and  procedures  that  will  allow  our 
governments  to  be  accountable  directly  to  our  citizens,  not  to  the 
government  or  the  Canadian  Alliance.  Our  governments  have  been  working  to 
establish  these  reporting  requirements  and  if  the  Alliance  was  serious  in 
its  attempts  to  have  open  and  transparent  First  Nations  governments,  they 
would  be  working  with  the  AFN  and  all  First  Nations  governments  to  see 
that  the  processes  are  established  quickly,  not  undermining  us  by  slander 
and  innuendo  as  they  have  become  so  proficient  in  doing.  Their  ignorance 
of  our  situation  is  an  embarrassment  to  the  parliamentary  process",  stated 
the  National  Chief. 

"The  Canadian  Alliance  is  guilty  of  using  the  most  demeaning  attitude 
towards  our  citizens  and  our  governments.  Under  the  guise  of 
accountability,  the  party  is  painting  all  of  our  governments  at  best  as 
irresponsible  and  at  worse  as  fraudulent.  We  believe  that  the  rate  of 
default  and  imposed  external  management  on  non- .Aboriginal  municipalities 
is  ACTUALLY  higher  than  the  rate  of  First  Nation  default.  Why  is  the 
Canadian  Alliance  Party  not  telling  Canadians  that  First  Nations 
administration  is  in  the  same  or  better  shape  that  comparable  non-First 
Nations  situations?  Such  a double  standard  is  totally  unacceptable.  Their 
only  goal  is  to  whip  up  anti-Indian  sentiment  in  Canada  for  purely  cheap 
political  points",  added  the  National  Chief. 

"The  Canadian  Alliance  Party  and  others  make  much  of  the  fact  that  the 
federal  government  spends  $7billion  dollars  or  so  on  "Status  Indians".  If 
you  were  to  examine  the  expenditures  around  the  same  number  of 
non-Aboriginal  people  in  any  Canadian  city,  you  would  find  that  federal, 
provincial  and  municipal  governments  are  spending  even  higher  amounts  to 
provide  social  and  other  programs  and  services  to  these  Canadians." 
"Canadians  have  the  right  to  expect  these  services  and  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  governments  to  provide  those  services.  The  same 
criteria  should  also  apply  to  First  Nations  citizens.  Yet,  because  of  the 
paternalistic  Indian  Act  framework,  much  of  the  $7  billion  is  consumed  at 
Indian  Affairs  and  other  federal  ministries,  by  non-First  Nations 
bureaucracies,  before  any  benefit  reaches  First  Nations  peoples". 

"The  Canadian  Alliance  is  only  able  to  inflame  Canadians  about  these 
issues  because  First  Nations  peoples  are  an  easily  identifiable 
population.  This  is  a form  of  racism,  one  that  once  Canadians  know  the 


facts,  they  will  reject.  However , the  federal  government  has  much  to  do 
to  ensure  that  First  Nations  people  receive  funding  that  is  equivalent  to 
the  larger  per  capita  amounts  being  spent  on  non-Aboriginal  Canadians,  and 
to  ensure  that  funds  provided  are  delivered  to  First  Nations  people  in  an 
effective  manner". 

"The  double  standard  of  this  party  is  exposed  for  all  to  see.  This  party 
does  not  care  one  iota  for  the  health  and  well  being  of  our  citizens.  If 
it  did,  the  party  and  its  leader  would  be  working  with  us  to  resolve  the 
deplorable  conditions  in  housing  and  health  and  pushing  to  improve  the 
economic  development  opportunities  and  resolve  outstanding  land  claims. 
They  would  be  supporting  and  pushing  the  government  to  act  quickly  to 
resolve  those  issues.  Their  constant  resistance  to  negotiated  solutions  to 
the  issues  shows  that  their  attitude  is  not  borne  out  of  respect  for  us 
but  by  utter  contempt.  Their  Aboriginal  platform  was  bred  by  contempt,  not 
by  respect  for  our  citizens  and  the  law  of  the  land",  concluded  National 
Chief  Coon  Come. 

For  additional  information,  contact  Dean  LaRose  at  jlarose@afn . ca 
<mailto:jlarose@afn.ca 
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Zapatista  rebels  accept  Mexican  lawmakers'  invitation  to  speak 
ClariNet  story  from  C-afp@clari.net  (AFP) 

Thu,  22  Mar  2001  23:00:07  PST 

MEXICO  CITY,  March  22  (AFP)  - Zapatista  rebel  leader  "Subcommander" 
Marcos  announced  late  Thursday  that  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  address 
the  Mexican  Congress  and  will  postpone  his  return  trip  to  Chiapas. 

"It  looks  like  the  door  to  dialogue  is  opening  up,"  said  the  hooded 
rebel  leader,  reading  from  a statement  at  a faculty  building  where  he 
and  two  dozen  of  his  fighters  have  been  staying  since  they  arrived  here 
March  11  after  a 3,000  kilometer  (1,900-mile)  protest  march  from 
Chiapas . 

"The  agreement,"  he  added,  "facilitates  the  Zapatistas'  dialogue  with 
lawmakers  and  their  committees.  The  EZLN  (Zapatista  National  Liberation 
Army)  accepts  this  invitation  to  dialogue. 

"As  a result,  the  EZLN  has  decided  to  postpone  their  exit  from  the 
Federal  District  (Mexico  City),"  he  added 

Marcos  and  his  fellow  Zapatistas  left  Chiapas  March  5 for  Mexico  City, 
to  lobby  for  an  indigenous  rights  bill  in  Congress,  but  were  rebuffed  by 
lawmakers.  On  Monday  Marcos  threatened  to  go  back  to  Chiapas  and  rethink 
his  strategy. 

Deputies  in  Congress  Thursday  voted  220-210  to  allow  a Zapatista  leader 
to  address  members  of  legislative  commissions  in  the  plenary  hall  of 
Congress.  The  offer,  however,  fell  short  of  Marcos'  demand  to  speak 
before  a joint  plenary  session. 

Several  members  of  President  Vicente  Fox's  conservative  National  Action 
Party  (PAN)  staunchly  opposed  the  invitation,  pointing  out  that  the  EZLN 
never  withdrew  the  declaration  of  war  it  issued  seven  years  ago. 

Copyright  c.  2001  by  Agence  France-Presse  (via  ClariNet) 
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Edmonton  Inuk  to  sue  Ottawa  over  Inuit  rights 

Lawsuit  will  charge  that  Ottawa  favors  First  Nations  over  Inuit. 

DENISE  RIDEOUT 
Nunatsiaq  News 

IQALUIT  - Kiviaq  knows  discrimination.  He's  known  it  from  some  of  the 
earliest  moments  of  his  life. 

When  he  was  four  years  old,  his  mother's  Qallunaaq  boyfriend  moved  the 
family  from  Chesterfield  Inlet  to  Edmonton,  where  he  says  he  was  forced  to 
take  on  a Qallunaaq  identity. 

"My  name  was  changed.  My  identity  was  changed.  I wasn't  allowed  to  talk 
about  being  Inuit  because  I'd  have  the  'beep'  kicked  out  of  me,"  he 
recalls.  After  he  moved  to  the  South,  Kiviaq  was  forced  to  drop  his  Inuk 
name  and  was  renamed  David  Charles  Ward. 

In  his  school  years  he  was  beaten  up  again,  this  time  for  looking 
different  than  the  other  kids. 

Kiviaq  says  that  later  in  life  he  learned  that  other  Inuit  felt 
discriminated  against  - and  that  the  Canadian  government  was  the  culprit. 

Now,  as  a 65-year-old  lawyer  in  Edmonton,  Kiviaq  is  standing  up  against 
the  unfair  treatment. 

He's  preparing  a legal  challenge  on  behalf  of  all  Inuit  that  will  see 
him  sue  the  federal  government  for  what  he  views  as  years  of 
discrimination . 

Kiviaq  argues  that  while  First  Nations  people  have  been  granted  access 
to  a host  of  federal  programs,  from  medical  benefits  to  housing,  Inuit  are 
denied  many  of  the  same  benefits. 

Considering  that  he's  fighting  for  Inuit  rights,  Kiviaq  was  hoping  to 
get  backing  from  some  of  the  Inuit  organizations. 

Inuit  Tapirisat  of  Canada,  the  country's  largest  Inuit  organization,  has 
pledged  support  for  Kiviaq  - but  ITC  isn't  going  all  the  way. 

ITC  is  heavily  supported  by  the  federal  government  and  isn't  prepared  to 
bite  the  hand  that  feeds  it. 

"We've  taken  the  position  here  that  we  support  his  initiative  and  we've 
written  a letter  expressing  that  to  him,"  said  Rob  Martel,  ITC's  chief 
operating  officer.  "But  at  this  point  ITC  isn't  pursuing  legal  action  or 
any  legal  support  for  Kiviaq." 

That  hasn't  deterred  Kiviaq. 

"On  a legal  issue  I don't  need  support  from  anybody.  If  there's 
something  wrong  in  law  then  it  should  be  corrected,  whether  one  person 
says  it  or  50  people  say  it,"  he  said. 

The  fight 

Kiviaq  takes  issue  with  the  fact  there's  no  Canada-wide  legislation 
defining  Inuit  rights.  First  Nations  groups,  however,  have  their  rights 
spelled  out  in  the  Indian  Act. 

The  lack  of  an  "Inuit  Act"  leaves  Kiviaq  to  believe  the  Canadian 
government  doesn't  recognize  Inuit. 

"We're  not  defined  in  law.  We  don't  exist  in  law  in  our  country,"  he 
said . 

Inuit  are  identified  in  the  Constitution  as  one  of  Canada's  three 
aboriginal  peoples.  The  problem,  Kiviaq  says,  is  that  Inuit  were  excluded 
from  the  Indian  Act  in  1939  and  left  without  many  of  the  benefits  afforded 
to  First  Nations  groups. 

First  Nations  people  are  provided  medical  and  health  benefits,  as  well 
as  government  money  for  education.  Indians  living  on  reserves  are  exempt 


from  federal  and  provincial  taxes. 

There's  even  a housing  benefit  where  the  federal  government  loans  money 
to  bands  or  individual  Indians  for  the  construction  of  houses  on  reserves. 

Kiviaq  believes  this  is  proof  that  Inuit  are  not  treated  as  generously 
as  other  aboriginal  peoples.  He's  hoping  the  courts  will  agree. 

To  win  that  argument,  he's  enlisted  the  help  of  Dale  Gibson,  an 
Edmonton-based  lawyer  who  specializes  in  aboriginal  law  and  the 
Constitution . 

The  pair  are  looking  to  the  federal  Court  Challenges  program  to  get 
money  to  pursue  their  lawsuit.  The  program,  which  provides  funding  for 
cases  involving  the  Charter  of  Rights,  has  already  given  them  $10,000  to 
conduct  research. 

In  an  initial  report  to  the  program,  Gibson  sets  out  the  arguments 
they'll  make. 

The  report  opens  with  a critique  of  the  creation  of  Nunavut. 

"The  establishment  of  the  new  'Inuit  homeland'  territory  of  Nunavut  has 
diverted  attention  from  the  plight  of  Inuit  in  other  parts  of  Canada,"  the 
report  reads. 

The  pair  charges  that  the  Nunavut  land  claim  agreement  benefited  the 
Inuit  living  in  Nunavut,  but  does  little  for  the  thousands  of  Inuit  in  the 
South.  They're  fighting  to  have  that  changed. 

Kiviaq  says  he's  been  fighting  for  most  of  his  life  and  he's  ready  for  a 
long  legal  battle. 

"This  is  my  biggest  fight  and  I'm  not  going  to  quit  on  it,"  he  said. 

Kiviaq  and  Gibson  are  now  awaiting  approval  for  funding  from  the  Court 
Challenges  program  so  that  they  can  file  a statement  of  claim  in  the 
federal  court  of  Canada. 
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Interior:  Trust  reform  is  working 
MARCH  22,  2001 

Amid  pressure  from  his  department,  the  courts,  and  the  plaintiffs  engaged 
in  a billion  dollar  lawsuit  against  the  federal  government,  the  Department 
of  Interior's  top  trust  fund  official  on  Wednesday  assured  members  of 
Congress  that  his  agency  was  well  on  its  way  to  fixing  the  historically 
mismanaged  system. 

But  even  though  Special  Trustee  Tom  Slonaker  admitted  a controversial 
memo  criticizing  the  government's  progress  contained  a number  of  truthful 
revelations,  he  refused  to  concede  the  trust  reform  project  needed  to  be 
changed.  Despite  recognized  problems  in  management  and  other  issues,  he 
instead  echoed  the  words  of  his  boss.  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton, 
and  said  "substantial  progress  has  been  made." 

Members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  however,  were  clearly 
skeptical.  They  focused  on  the  memo  in  which  Dominic  Nessi,  who  became  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affair's  first  Chief  Information  Officer  last  spring, 
told  Slonaker  the  government's  trust  fund  project  was  "slowly,  but  surely 
imploding. " 

"Up  until  last  week,  I thought  we  were  making  good  progress,"  offered 
Representative  Norm  Dicks  (Wash.),  the  committee's  ranking  Democrat  who 
said  he  was  "disturbed"  by  Nessi 's  recent  admissions,  particularly  those 
regarding  the  Trust  Assets  and  Accounting  Management  System. 

Otherwise  known  as  TAAMS,  the  system  is  touted  as  the  government's 
solution  to  over  100  years  of  mismanaging  the  trust  assets  of  an  estimated 
300,000  American  Indians  throughout  the  country.  Yet  the  system,  formerly 


managed  by  Nessi,  has  suffered  from  a number  of  setbacks. 

Along  with  BIA  Deputy  Commissioner  Sharon  Blackwell,  Slonaker 
acknowledged  significant  work  needs  to  be  completed  before  TAAMS  is  fully 
operational  at  all  Bureau  agencies.  Blackwell  also  said  some  critical 
components  of  the  project  are  still  in  the  design  phase,  leaving  Dicks  to 
question  why  it  won't  be  up  and  running  until  2005. 

"This  doesn't  sound  good  to  me,"  said  Dicks.  "I'm  not  an  expert  on  this 
but  if  its  going  to  take  you  four  additional  years  before  you  have  the 
confidence  in  this  system  and  you've  got  these  other  systems  that  haven't 
been  integrated,  it  sounds  to  me  like  you're  going  to  have  problems." 

"There's  no  reason  for  Congress  to  be  very  confident  in  this  operation 
thus  far,"  he  added. 

Slonaker  and  Blackwell  tried  to  reassure  Dicks  and  others  and  said  the 
system  itself  will  be  finished  by  2003.  The  need  to  correct  years  of  poor 
record  keeping  and  lack  of  management  means  the  system  won't  provide  an 
accurate  accounting  until  the  later  date,  they  said. 

"There's  absolutely  no  reason  why  TAAMS  can't  work,"  said  Slonaker. 

Armed  with  reports  documenting  problems  with  TAAMS  and  the  knowledge  of 
a BIA  computer  specialist  who  was  assigned  to  home  duty  after  criticizing 
the  system,  a lawyer  representing  the  plaintiffs  in  the  five-year-old 
Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit  disagreed  with  Slonaker 's  assessment.  After  the 
hearing,  Dennis  Gingold  said  simply:  "TAAMS  is  a failure." 

Gingold  agreed  with  Slonaker  that  the  BIA  needs  better  management  but 
criticized  Slonaker 's  refusal  to  admit  the  government's  trust  reform 
blueprint  was  inadequate.  Slonaker  said  the  nearly  three-year-old  document, 
known  as  the  High-Level  Implementation  Plan  (HLIP),  was  "pretty  good"  and 
told  Chairman  Doe  Skeen  (R-N.M)  that  it  didn't  deserve  to  be  "overhauled." 

"I'd  say  the  problem  is  management,  money,  and  the  absence  of  a 
competent  strategic  plan,"  said  Gingold.  "But  for  whatever  reason,  the 
trust  documents,  the  trust  money,  and  the  trust  data  are  not  treated  the 
way  the  United  States  treats  is  own  money." 

"There's  something  wrong  here." 


Paul  Pureau 
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No  trust  fund  settlement  just  yet 
MARCH  22,  2001 

At  an  oversight  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Department  of  Interior's  top  trust  fund  official  on  Wednesday  said  he 
still  hoped  the  government  could  settle  its  billion  dollar  lawsuit  with 
American  Indian  account  holders  even  after  previous  talks  failed. 

"I  firmly  believe  there  should  be  initiatives  on  both  sides  to  resume 
negotiations,"  said  Special  Trustee  Tom  Slonaker.  "I  believe  Secretary 
[Gale  Norton]  feels  the  same  way." 

But  the  plaintiffs  in  the  five-year-old  lawsuit,  led  by  Blackfeet  Nation 
of  Montana  banker  Elouise  Cobell,  probably  aren't  going  to  make  the  first 
move.  A lawyer  for  the  group,  Dennis  Gingold,  yesterday  said  settlement 
talks  would  only  take  place  under  one  condition. 

"There  is  no  way  this  case  can  be  settled  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  Secretary  of  Interior,  and  the  Attorney  General  do  their  job," 


said  Gingold  after  the  hearing.  "Unless  there  are  assurances  that  Cabinet 
officials  will  implement  what  they  agreed  to,  we're  not  going  to  spend 
five  minutes  talking  to  them  any  more." 

Given  admissions  by  senior  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials  that  trust 
reform  isn't  working,  regular  reports  that  point  out  missed  deadlines,  and 
court  investigations  that  reveal  security  breaches,  the  condition  might 
not  be  met  any  time  soon. 

And  according  to  the  government's  projections,  the  key  trust  reform 
system  that  will  provide  automated  access  to  the  accounts  of  an  estimated 
300,00  American  Indians  throughout  the  country  won't  be  fully  operational 
with  accurate  data  until  2005,  nearly  ten  years  after  the  lawsuit  was 
initiated . 

Since  the  case's  inception,  it  has  seen  the  passing  of  one  of  the 
original  plaintiffs,  the  departure  of  three  officials  who  were  slapped 
with  contempt  of  court  charges,  and  the  resignation  of  the  first  Special 
Trustee.  Yet  as  Slonaker  agreed  yesterday,  the  case  has  "probably  sparked 
reform. " 

But  echoing  an  issue  he  has  raised  since  taking  the  job  last  Dune, 
Slonaker  said  there  is  a "dark  side"  to  the  affair.  Motions  and  cross- 
motions are  filed  just  about  every  day  by  both  sides  and  along  with  the 
continued  investigation  of  the  court's  Special  Master,  the  lawsuit  has 
distracted  from  the  "time  and  energies"  of  the  people  implementing  trust 
reform,  he  said. 

For  once,  perhaps,  Gingold  wasn't  moved. 

"Its  very  convenient  for  the  Special  Trustee  to  make  bald  statements," 
he  said.  "He  doesn't  like  the  scrutiny  because  he's  not  doing  his  job." 

Meanwhile,  the  clock  is  ticking  on  a number  of  potentially  important 
events.  The  plaintiffs  have  requested  an  emergency  status  meeting  to 
discuss  apparent  failures  in  reform  and  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  still  has  to 
decide  if  he  will  hold  a contempt  trial  to  address  retaliation  against  a 
BIA  employee  who  criticized  the  reform  project. 

If  that  happens  and  Lamberth  finds  the  allegations  true,  Norton  may  soon 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  her  predecessor  and  end  up  in  contempt  of  court. 
Or  worse,  she  may  end  up  in  jail. 

"If  government  officials  do  not  obey  [Lamberth' s]  orders,  he  will  put 
them  in  jail  or  he  will  fine  them  personally,"  asserted  Gingold. 


Paul  Pureau 
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County,  tribe  find  accord 
By  LANCE  NIXON 
Argus  Leader 
published:  3/24/01 

Officials  for  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  and  Charles  Mix  County  have  agreed 
on  several  ways  to  improve  race  relations,  a U.S.  Dustice  Department 
agency  says. 

Their  agreement  is  the  latest  step  toward  resolving  tension  in  the 
county,  which  spent  much  of  last  year  wrestling  over  accusations  that  law 
officers  --  primarily  from  the  Wagner  Police  Department  --  were  using 
"racial  profiling."  The  contention  is  that  officers  were  arresting  or 


investigating  American  Indians  based  on  the  color  of  their  skin. 

Contentions  that  police  treated  Indians  roughly  in  two  separate  incidents 
in  Wagner  and  Lake  Andes  added  to  the  tension. 

In  an  agreement  mediated  by  the  Community  Relations  Service,  an  agency 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  tribal  and  county  officials  agreed  to 
what  one  called  a wish  list  of  policies.  The  tribe  and  county  say  they 
will : 

- Form  a permanent  County-Tribal  Relations  Committee  to  help  them  share 
information  and  collaborate  on  issues. 

- Cooperate  in  developing  day  care  and  emergency  placement  of  at-risk 
youth . 

- Explore  ways  to  avoid  racial  profiling  and  improve  relations  between  law 
enforcement  officers  and  tribal  members. 

- Develop  and  put  into  place  a drug-court  program  and  a support-aftercare 
program  for  youth. 

- Meet  with  school  leaders  in  Lake  Andes  and  Wagner  to  discuss  improving 
school  courses  and  programs  about  Indian  culture.  They'll  also  encourage 
districts  to  have  an  Indian  counselor  in  each  school,  encourage  tribal 
input  into  decisions  affecting  Indian  youth  and  develop  strategies  for 
promoting  self-esteem  among  Indians. 

- Explore  economic  development  and  tourism  opportunities. 

Herman  Peters,  a Charles  Mix  county  commissioner  and  one  of  the 

officials  who  signed  the  agreement,  said  the  document  isn't  binding.  He 
pointed  out  that  some  items  depend  on  the  cooperation  of  other  governments. 

"It  was  brought  out  that  they  would  like  to  have  their  culture  taught  in 
the  schools,"  Peters  said.  "I  don't  have  a problem  with  that.  It  sounds 
like  it  would  benefit  everybody,  but  it's  still  up  to  the  school  boards." 

Bruce  Bakken,  another  of  the  county  commissioners  who  signed  the 
document,  said  he,  too,  believes  better  understanding  of  each  other's 
cultures  can  help  ease  the  tensions. 

"I  think  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  let  the  white  kids  know  about  the 
Indian  culture,"  Bakken  said.  "I  think  it's  a real  good  thing.  As  long  as 
we  live  together  we  should  get  along." 

Jolene  Arrow,  one  of  the  tribal  members  who  helped  work  out  the 
agreement,  said  county  and  tribal  officials  alike  seem  willing  to  work 
together.  But  she  added  that  the  agreement  is  just  a first  step. 

"It's  a start.  I don't  think  it  goes  far  enough  yet.  We're  hoping  that 
this  leads  into  more  productive  things  that  we  can  work  on  together.  This 
is  just  kind  of  a wish  list  of  what  we'd  like  to  do." 

Jack  Soulek,  chairman  of  the  Charles  Mix  County  Commission,  said  the 
agreement  holds  the  promise  of  re-establishing  the  close  relations  the 
commission  and  the  tribe  had  once. 

"We're  sitting  down  now  and  talking,  and  we  haven't  done  that  in  quite  a 
few  years,"  Soulek  said.  "We're  trying  to  sit  down  and  get  the  trust  back 
between  the  county  and  the  tribe." 
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Kansas  tribes  face  housing  shortage 
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MAYETTA  --  "Like  many  members  of  her  tribe.  Dawn  LeClere  would  like  to 
live  on  the  Prairie  Band  Potawatomi  Nation  reservation,  but  there  is  no 
housing  available  for  her.  After  years  of  sharing  space  with  her  parents 


in  their  home,  LeClere  and  her  4-year-old  son,  lalen,  moved  into  an 
apartment  in  nearby  Holton  in  December. 

But  LeClere,  23,  dreams  of  her  own  place  somewhere  on  the  121-square- 
mile  reservation,  closer  to  the  family  that  is  so  important  to  her.  "I'm 
still  part  of  everything  in  this  community,"  she  said.  "I  still  feel  this 
is  my  home.  It's  just  temporary  living  in  Holton."  For  Prairie  Band 
members,  living  on  the  reservation  is  as  much  about  being  among  their  own 
people  as  being  on  their  own  land. 

"A  lot  of  people  were  raised  in  Indian  ways  and  they  want  to  return  and 
practice  those  ways  with  other  people, " said  Rey  Kitchkumme,  tribal 
council  member.  "Here,  they  can  be  part  of  the  community  that  practices 
those  ways . " 

The  reservation  in  lackson  County  faces  what  the  other  three  smaller 
reservations  in  northeast  Kansas  confront  --  not  enough  housing  for  tribal 
members.  The  2000  census  figures  show  518  American  Indians  living  on  the 
Prairie  Band  reservation.  Tribal  leaders  say  there  are  850  members  in 
lackson  County,  2,300  statewide  and  5,000  nationally. 

"It's  a major  problem,  in  that  people  who  want  to  live  here  can't.  But 
you  make  do.  There's  a high  demand  for  housing  out  here,"  Kitchkumme  said. 
The  sense  of  family  is  so  strong  that  two  or  three  generations  often  live 
under  the  same  roof.  Also,  until  recently,  many  simply  couldn't  afford  to 
strike  out  on  their  own. 

The  tribe  opened  a casino  in  1998,  and  the  resulting  revenue  and  jobs 
created  by  the  expanded  tribal  economy  have  improved  conditions  for  many. 
The  other  tribes  also  have  casinos  on  their  land  that  generate  income. 

"The  economics  are  better  than  four  years  ago.  The  number  of  people  on  the 
reservation  was  higher  then,  but  it  went  down  because  of  the  prosperity," 
Kitchkumme  said. 

Faced  with  lack  of  housing,  many  tribal  members  could  afford  to  leave 
the  reservation  and  moved  to  nearby  Mayetta,  Holton  or  Topeka.  Kitchkumme 
said  there  are  436  home  sites  on  the  reservation,  but  tribal  leaders  are 
working  to  increase  that  number. 

Already,  a dozen  three-bedroom  homes  are  under  construction  on  the 
reservation.  But  there  is  a waiting  list  of  about  100  members  wanting  a 
home  on  tribal  land. 

Kitchkumme  said  he  would  like  to  see  different  types  of  housing  to  cater 
to  various  income  levels.  He  said  the  tribal  council  is  surveying  members 
to  learn  their  housing  needs. 

"This  is  really  an  important  issue,"  he  said.  "Not  only  are  we  bringing 
housing  for  our  members,  but  it  also  builds  up  the  economic  structure  for 
the  county." 

For  other  tribes  in  Kansas  --  the  Kickapoo,  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  of 
Missouri  and  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  --  the  story  is  similar 
. On  the  30-square-mile  Kickapoo  reservation  in  Brown  County,  the  census 
head  count  shows  714  American  Indians.  Tribal  membership  is  1,600 
nationally. 

"We  have  seen  these  casinos,  and  that  has  had  a significant  impact  on 
opportunities  for  Native  Americans  to  come  back  to  the  reservations,"  said 
John  Kaul,  Kickapoo  housing  director. 

Kaul  said  his  office  manages  86  houses  on  the  reservation  and  that 
another  100  are  privately  owned.  Still,  he  said,  40  families  are  on  his 
waiting  list. 

"We  do  have  a housing  shortage,  absolutely,"  Kaul  said,  adding  that 
there  is  a problem  with  inadequate  housing,  such  as  five  people  in  a two- 
bedroom  house.  He  said  the  Kickapoo  are  building  another  dozen  homes,  but 
noted  the  reservation  continues  to  face  a water  shortage. 

"I  am  not  even  planning  any  more  housing  until  we  figure  out  what  to  do 
about  the  water  shortage  problem,"  Kaul  said.  Census  figures  show  40 
American  Indians  living  on  the  25-square  mile  Sac  and  Fox  reservation  in 
Brown  County  and  southeastern  Nebraska. 

Kirby  Robidoux,  tribal  council  vice  chairman,  disagreed  with  the  figures 
He  said  there  are  500  enrolled  members  and  estimated  that  80  live  on  the 
reservation . 

Don  Bucky  Pilcher,  Sac  and  Fox  Housing  Board  chairman,  said  the  tribe 
has  49  houses  --  19  on  tribal  land  and  the  rest  off  the  reservation.  He 


said  about  15  families  are  on  his  waiting  list  and  tribal  leaders  are 
surveying  members  to  determine  how  much  more  housing  is  needed. 

"We  have  other  tribes  applying  because  they  don't  have  housing  on  their 
reservations.  We  try  to  serve  our  people  first/'  he  said.  The  Iowa  Tribe 
reservation  has  86  American  Indians  on  the  48-square  mile  reservation  in 
northeast  Kansas  and  southeast  Nebraska,  according  to  census  figures. 

Tribal  chairman  Louis  DeRoin  said  the  census  figures  are  too  low,  but 
declined  to  say  what  he  thought  the  correct  number  is.  He  said  his  tribe 
has  a housing  shortage  and  built  10  homes  last  year,  but  he  declined  to 
discuss  specifics." 
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Tom  Poor  Bear  Statement  To  Supporters 
Statement  by  Tom  Poor  Bear: 

First  of  all,  on  behalf  of  Camp  Dustice  I would  like  to  give  a big  Wopil 
from  my  heart  to  all  our  relatives  of  the  Oglala  Nation  and  our  relatives 
from  all  other  Nations... to  the  American  Indian  Movement,  to  our  friends, 
supporters,  volunteers  and  to  all  the  people  who  came  and  camped  and 
marched  with  us  and  to  all  those  who  shared  their  days  and  evenings  with 
us,  to  those  who  brought  or  sent  food,  supplies  and  donations.  We  thank 
you  for  standing  in  solidarity  with  us.  Your  prayers  and  support  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

We  are  now  going  into  our  22nd  month  seeking  justice  for  Wilson  (Wally) 
Black  Elk,  and  Ron  Hard  Heart,  for  their  brutal  murders.  Our  commitment  is 
still  very  strong  in  demanding  justice  for  the  murder  of  Wally  and  Ron  and 
Dustice  for  all  the  other  deaths  of  our  relatives  in  Sheridan  County, 
Nebraska  and  the  Treaty  lands  west  of  the  Missouri  River  which  is  now 
called  Western  South  Dakota.  We  demand  the  return  of  50  square  miles  of 
land  that  was  illegally  stolen  from  the  Oglala  Lakota  which  is  also  a 
clear  violation  of  our  treaties  of  1851  and  1868. 

We  have  succeeded  in  bringing  national  and  international  attention  to 
the  murders  of  Wally  and  Ron  and  we  have  to  continue  to  keep  them  in  the 
forefront.  We  have  advised  former  Attorney  General  Reno  and  are  now 
advising  Attorney  General  Aschcroff  that  we  want  a special  team  of 
investigators,  other  than  the  FBI,  to  investigate  these  murders  but  have 
received  no  response.  We  ask  for  this  investigation  because  of  these 
murders  and  the  racial  tension  that  continues  to  exist. 

We  have  given  testimony  before  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  the 
National  Council  of  Churches.  I remember  our  people  giving  testimony  to 
these  same  organizations  back  in  the  70's  and  it  still  continues  to  happen 

I hope  and  pray  for  the  day  that  my  children  will  not  go  before  them 
again  to  give  testimony  to  murders  and  injustices.  It  has  to  stop  now. 
There  has  not  been  one  mysterious  death  in  Sheridan  County  or  the  jails  of 
Sheridan  county  in  the  last  twenty  two  months.  I feel  that  the  March  for 
Dustice  and  the  physical  presence  of  Camp  Dustice  has  shown  the  people  of 
these  boarder  towns  and  Sheridan  County  that  we  are  not  going  to  stand  by 
and  look  anymore. 


We  have  asked  for  a through  and  adequate  investigation,  but  what  has 
resulted  is  an  incompetent  and  inadequate  investigation  of  the  murders  of 
Wally  and  Ron  and  clear  violations  of  our  human  and  civil  rights.  From  day 
one  when  Wally  and  Ron  were  first  found  on  Dune  8th  1999,  the  crime  scene 
was  not  roped  off,  twenty  to  thirty  people  were  allowed  to  trample  all 
over  the  area  where  our  brothers  were  found,  destroying  evidence  or  not 
picking  up  evidence  to  be  turned  over  to  the  proper  authorities.  Tracks 
were  trampled  all  over,  and  destroyed. 

The  FBI  did  not  come  to  the  murder  scene  until  a day  later  and  evidenced 
gather  by  BIA  investigators  mysteriously  has  been  lost. 

If  two  white  people  were  murdered  we  would  have  been  surrounded  by  the 
FBI.  We  would  have  been  terrorized  and  fear  would  have  been  placed  in  our 
peoples  eyes  again  as  it  was  in  the  70's  during  the  reign  of  terror 
against  us.  The  FBI  sent  more  agents  down  to  seize  our  property  and 
terrorize  our  families  than  they  do  for  helping  find  murderers  of  the 
people. 

We  have  gained  support  from  political,  social,  educational,  civil  rights 
and  religious  organizations  both  nationally  and  internationally  in  our 
efforts  and  commitment  to  stand  and  fight  the  injustices  of  our  people. 

Now  six  of  us,  the  "White  Clay  6,"  are  facing  jail  for  exercising  our 
rights  to  seek  justice  for  the  murders  of  our  people.  The  only  thing  we 
are  guilty  of  is  standing  up  for  our  peoples  rights,  the  rights  to  live  as 
Lakota . 

The  "White  Clay  6"  is  standing  in  solidarity  with  one  another.  We  were 
offered  a Russell  Means  deal,  but  we  all  refused.  Personally,  I will  not 
give  the  state  of  Nebraska  $100  like  Russell  did  for  standing  up  and 
marching  peacefully  in  protest  of  the  treatment  and  murders  of  our  people. 

I will  not  give  the  state  of  Nebraska  $100  every  time  I exercise  my  human 
and  civil  rights  and  those  of  all  the  indigenous  peoples...  The  state  of 
Nebraska  needs  to  drop  all  charges  like  Denver  did  for  the  Columbus  day 
parade  protesters. 

In  the  past  22  months  we  have  experienced  sadness,  anger  and  frustration 
almost  to  the  limit  of  our  patience.  But,  with  prayers  and  support,  we 
stay  focused  and  consistent  with  our  efforts  to  seek  and  fight  for  justice 
and  to  find  the  murderers  of  our  people.  At  a time  of  political  turmoil 
and  division  our  people  we  have  stayed  focused  on  the  issues  and  we  attack 
our  real  enemies.  While  at  one  time  the  oppressed  almost  became  the 
oppressors,  we  stay  focused  on  the  issues  and  attack  the  real  enemies; 
oppression,  control,  racism,  the  state  of  Nebraska,  the  FBI  and 
discrimination  of  our  people. 

Camp  Dustice  organizers  and  supporters  pray  for  unity  and  peace.  We  will 
stand  together  as  a nation  and  face  the  common  enemy  together. 

On  a personal  note,  I never  had  the  chance  to  let  my  brother  Wally  know 
how  much  I appreciated  him.  I really  appreciate  my  family  and  all  the 
support  and  volunteer  work  done  in  a good  way  for  Camp  Dustice.  I really 
feel  that  all  of  us  working  on  behalf  of  our  people  need  to  appreciate  one 
another  and  respect  one  another.  In  order  to  do  that  we  must  mend  the 
sacred  hoop  and  create  true  unity  and  protection  among  us. 

Once  again  we  are  fighting  for  Truth,  we  are  fighting  in  the  court  rooms, 
fighting  for  our  freedom  and  fighting  among  ourselves  takes  away  from  our 
own  issues  and  needs. 

At  Camp  Dustice  we  have  a American  flag  which  is  flying  upside  down.  We 
do  not  mean  to  be  disrespectful  to  our  veterans  that  we  respect  and  honor 
very  highly.  We  fly  the  upside  down  flag  to  let  the  world  know  we  are  in 
distress.  To  be  in  distress  has  made  us  stay  strong  and  fight  harder  for 
our  beliefs  and  responsibilities. 

I look  at  Camp  Dustice  as  I look  at  the  memorial  wall  of  the  Viet  Nam 
Veterans  which  has  all  the  names  of  soldiers  and  warriors  who  gave  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  for  their  people  and  their  country.  So  too  we  have  the 
right  to  stand  up  for  what  we  believe  in. 

I look  at  Camp  Dustice  and  I see  Wally,  I see  Ron,  I see  the  great 
Chiefs:  Crazy  Horse,  Red  Cloud,  Sitting  Bull,  Gall,  I see  Geronimo,  Red 
Shirt,  Black  Elk,  Crow  Dog,  Spotted  Tail,  Fools  Crow,  Big  Foot,  Black 
Kettle,  Cochise,  Doseph  and  Seattle.  I see  our  strong  Warriors:  Buddy 
Lamont,  Pedro  Bissonette,  Milo  Goings,  Agnes  Lamont,  Nelly  Red  Owl,  Lou 


Bean,  Anna  Mae  Aquash,  and  all  the  others  who  gave  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
for  our  people. 

If  it  takes  the  rest  of  my  life  I will  continue  to  seek  justice  for 
Wally  and  Ron  and  only  when  the  murderers  are  caught  and  held  responsible 
shall  I rest.  I accept  that  they  are  in  the  spirit  world  and  move  on  with 
my  life  and  stay  strong  and  involved  in  the  struggles  of  our  people. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Justice,  Tom  Poor  Bear  on  behalf  of  Camp  Justice 


Camp  Justice  supporters  will  reunite  for  a March  for  Justice  and  Memorial 
on  Saturday,  June  9th.  We  invite  all  those  who  want  to  stand  in  solidarity 
with  us  to  join  us  on  this  day... 

Camp  Justice  will  continue  to  stand  United  and  Strong  in  our  efforts  to 
obtain  the  Justice  and  Accountability  our  Nation  deserves  and  expects. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Human  & Civil  Justice,  Camp  Justice  Organizers 


Presented  on  behalf  of: 

Camp  Justice  Organizers,  Volunteers  and  millions  of  Supporters  protecting 
and  praying  for  the  Lakota  Nation. 

Camp  Justice  & March  for  Justice  Lakota  Oyate  Organizers 
Spokespersons:  Tom  Poor  Bear,  Loren  Black  Elk,  Webster  Poor  Bear, 

Tom  Clifford 

Elder  Spokesperson:  Johnson  Holy  Rock 

Other  Organizers:  Ben  Black  Elk,  Wayne  Black  Elk,  Reggie  & Faye  Cedar  Face, 
Ede  Sherman,  Dave  Clifford,  Jun  Little,  Alberta  Black  Bear, 

Chaz  Little  Bear,  Moses  Thunder  Hawk,  Lloyd  Fire  Thunder, 

Billy  & Rose  Beane,  Robin  Mesteth,  Tony  Brave,  Lyman  Red  Cloud, 
Guy  George  Janis,  Tuck  LeBeau,  Steve  Little  Sky,  Vicky  Thunder 
Hawk,  Gary  Moore  and  Sandra  Matchen. 

Legal  Advisors:  Jerry  Matthews,  NSBA,  155517,  Abourezk  Law  Firm,  Native 
American  Rights  Fund 

Send  Letters  of  Support,  Donations  and  Supplies  to: 

Camp  Justice 

c/o  Tom  Poor  Bear 

P.0.  Box  823 

Pine  Ridge,  SD  57770 
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Cree  take  logging  fight  to  U.S. 
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OTTAWA  - Politicians  in  Washington  are  seeing  the  latest  chapter  in  a 
campaign  by  the  Cree  of  Northern  Quebec,  to  stop  clear-cut  logging. 

The  Cree  have  taken  out  a full-page  ad  in  a congressional  newspaper, 
accusing  Quebec  of  wrecking  the  environment  and  cheating  U.S.  competitors 
in  the  softwood  lumber  industry. 

It's  the  latest  front  in  a battle  that's  also  being  fought  at  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

In  the  '80s  and  '90s,  the  Cree  of  James  Bay  took  their  cause  to 
Washington  and  New  York  in  an  attempt  to  halt  the  Great  Whale  River 
hydroelectric  power  project. 

Now  they're  back,  arguing  the  threat  comes  not  from  hydro  but  from 
logging. 

"If  you  were  to  fly  over  it  you'd  see  a spider  web  network  of  logging 
roads,"  says  Geoff  Quayle,  an  environmental  analyst  with  the  Grand  Council 
of  the  Cree.  "Up  to  80%  of  these  areas  have  been  clear-cut.  So  finding 
small  game,  moose  and  large  game,  and  birds  in  these  areas  is  very 
difficult . " 


The  Cree  have  satellite  maps  they  say  show  18,000  kilometres  of  new 
roads  pushed  into  their  hunting  grounds  by  logging  companies. 

They  say  Quebec  is  giving  away  their  land  at  stumpage  rates  as  low  as  20 
cents  an  acre  because  the  good  forests  in  the  south  are  already  cut. 

And  some  in  the  logging  industry  agree,  at  least  partly.  Frank  Dottori, 
the  president  of  Tembec  Forest  Products,  says  the  Cree  are  wrong  to  take 
their  campaign  south  of  the  border.  But  he  agrees  that  logging  companies 
in  the  north  risk  overharvesting  themselves  right  out  of  business  - just 
as  many  already  have  in  the  south. 

"We  should  be  smart  enough  to  learn  from  that.  Because  of  those  false 
policies  that  existed  in  the  past,  there  has  to  be  a reduction  in  the 
amount  of  forest  that  we  cut  today,"  says  Dottori. 

The  Cree  are  hoping  that  if  their  moral  and  legal  arguments  fail  in 
Canada,  then  the  U.S.  Congress  will  take  action  against  Quebec's  softwood 
lumber  industry. 

With  the  softwood  lumber  agreement  set  to  expire  in  just  two  weeks,  U.S. 
politicians  are  demanding  tighter  controls  on  imports  of  Canadian  lumber. 
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GM  threatened  with  NY  lawsuit  over  PCB  site 
(UPDATE:  Adds  GM  comment,  details,  paras  5-8) 

DETROIT,  March  15  (Reuters)  - The  New  York  state  attorney  general  has 
threatened  to  sue  General  Motors  Corp.  (NYSE:GM  - news)  over  chemicals 
linked  to  cancer  found  at  dump  sites  at  a GM  plant,  saying  the  company  was 
not  doing  enough  to  clean  up  the  area. 

In  a letter  to  the  world's  largest  automaker  dated  Wednesday,  N.Y. 
Attorney  General  Eliot  Spitzer  said  the  sites  at  GM's  casting  plant  near 
Massena,  N.Y.,  pose  "an  imminent  and  substantial  danger  to  public  health 
and  the  environment." 

Fie  said  he  would  file  a federal  lawsuit  if  no  progress  is  made  in  90 
days  on  cleaning  up  the  270-acre  (110  hectares)  site  in  northern  New  York, 
bordering  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  American  Indian 
reservation . 

The  site  is  contaminated  with  polychlorinated  biphenyls,  (PCBs), 
chemicals  linked  with  cancer  and  other  chronic  illnesses,  that  GM  used  in 
making  engine  parts  from  1959  to  1974.  Tests  have  found  PCBs  in  the 
breast  milk  of  nursing  mothers  on  the  Mohawk  reservation  and  in  the 
tissues  of  animals  near  the  river. 

A spokesman  for  GM,  which  has  been  wrangling  with  federal  and  state 
officials  over  the  site  for  two  decades,  said  the  company  was  moving  as 
fast  as  possible  to  clean  the  site. 

"We're  surprised  and  disappointed  with  the  (attorney  general's)  release, 
considering  that  we've  been  as  responsive  as  we  can  under  a process  and 
under  a law  that  wasn't  designed  for  speed,"  said  GM  spokesman  Greg 
Martin . 

A U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  spokeswoman  said  GM  was  in 
compliance  with  federal  cleanup  orders  that  were  put  into  place  last  year. 
GM  agreed  to  dispose  of  23,000  cubic  yards  (17,585  cubic  meters)  of  PCB- 
laced  soil  and  sediment,  out  of  about  800,000  cubic  yards  (611,644  cubic 
meters)  of  contaminated  material  at  the  sites. 

The  EPA  had  been  negotiating  with  GM  and  the  reservation  over  other  ways 
to  clean  the  site,  including  whether  to  remove  more  material  or  seal  it 
off.  The  total  cost  of  the  cleanup  is  currently  estimated  at  more  than 
$100  million. 

The  EPA  proposed  last  year  that  General  Electric  Co.  (NYSE:GE  - news) 
spend  $490  million  to  dredge  PCBs  from  part  of  the  Hudson  River,  but  the 
diversified  giant  vowed  to  fight  the  project. 


Thank  you  for  your  participation  at  Our  Red  Earth. 
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Please  reply  directly  to  Pierre  George  at  <czavitz@xcelco.on.ca> 

Thank  you. 

Elsie 

Date:  Thu,  22  Mar  2001  20:22:34  -0500 
From:  Pierre  George  <czavitz@xcelco.on.ca> 

Boozhoo. . . 

My  name  is  Pierre  George.  On  September  6,  1995,  my  brother  Dudley 
George  was  shot  by  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police,  he  died  from  his 
wounds.  At  the  time  of  the  shooting,  Dudley  was  one  of  many  Stoney 
Pointers  defending  sacred  burial  grounds  of  our  ancestors  in  Aazhoodena 
Territory-Stoney  Point.  On  Monday,  September  4,  1995  after  the 
Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  (which  had  been  occupying  Aazhoodena  Territory 
and  contained  the  site  of  sacred  burial  grounds)  had  closed  for  the 
season,  many  Stoney  Pointers  moved  to  occupy  the  Provincial  Park. 

Over  the  next  2 days  there  was  a huge  build-up  of  police.  They  set-up 
checkpoints  on  all  roads  leading  into  the  area,  and  evacuated  the 
residents  of  the  cottages  and  homes  in  the  area.  The  police  were  heard 
to  yell  racial  slurs  at  the  Anishnaabe  people  occupying  the  park.  On 
September  5,  1995,  they  targeted  Dudley  in  particular  by  telling  him 
that  he'd  be  "the  first  to  get  it".  Dudley  just  shrugged  their  threats 
off,  as  he  knew  the  Stoney  Pointers  were  not  armed  and  he  never  thought 
that  the  police  would  shoot  at  unarmed  people. 

After  darkness  fell,  on  the  night  of  Wednesday,  September  6,  1995  the 
police  had  the  streetlights  in  the  area  shut  off,  and,  under  the  cover 
of  darkness  approached  the  unarmed  Stoney  Pointers  in  the  park.  In  the 
skirmish  that  followed,  many  rounds  of  shots  rang  out.  When  it  was 
over,  Dudley  lay  mortally  wounded  with  three  gunshot  wounds.  Dudley  was 
the  only  Stoney  Pointer  to  actually  be  hit  by  the  gunfire.  Seargeant 
Kenneth  Deane  was  armed  with  a Fleckler  Koch  MP-5  submachine  gun.  The 
cops  had  made  good  on  their  threats! 

If  it  wasn't  enough  that  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  had  launched  a 
paramilitary  style  assault  on  the  unarmed  people  of  Aazhoodena 
Territory,  leaving  several  injured  and  resulting  in  Dudley's  death,  some 
of  the  OPP  took  the  murder  of  my  brother  Dudley  to  an  even  lower  level. 

Six,  still  unidentified  OPP  officers  took  it  upon  themselves  to  design 
and  have  made  some  souvenirs  of  their  time  at  Stoney  Point.  They  called 
themselves  "Team  Ipperwash  '95"  and  had  mugs  and  T-shirts  made  as  souvenirs 
to  take  home.  This  racist  and  highly  offensive  memorabilia  consisted  of 
a graphic  with  an  eagle  feather  laying  on  its  side,  signifying  the  killing 
of  a native  warrior. 

They  made  souvenirs  celebrating  the  fact  that  they  had  killed  Dudley. 
There  was  also  another  graphic  showing  the  OPP  crest  with  an  arrow 
through  it.  Some  of  the  T-shirts  sported  TRU  team  and  ERT  team 
initials.  I find  this  racist  memorabilia  highly  offensive,  and  what 
bothers  me  most  is  that  my  brother  Sam  actually  accepted  an  apology  from 
the  OPP! 

People,  I am  of  the  opinion  and  knowledge  that  these  officers  conducted 
themselves  in  an  highly  offensive  manner.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
"Team  Ipperwash  '95"  racist  memorabilia  is  evidence  of  police 
wrongdoing.  Therefore,  in  honour  of  my  brother  Dudley,  I am  going  to 
push  that  these  six  unidentified  police  officers  be  brought  up  on 
charges  of  conduct  unbecoming  of  a police  officer. 


I am  asking  for  all  thoughts,  comments  and  opinions  of  you  the  readers 
of  this  list  as  I am  interested  in  your  input  regarding  this  matter. 
Please  reply  by  email  to  czavitz@xcelco.on.ca  or  by  phone 
(519)786-4603  or  by  fax  (519)786-1151.  If  you  respond,  please  specify 
if  you  wish  to  have  your  response  kept  confidential. 

I wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  chi-miigwetch  to  KOLA  and  all  of 
you  who  are  continuing  to  support  our  struggle  and  the  many  other 
struggles  of  Indigenous  peoples  across  our  Mother  Earth. 

In  The  Spirit  Of  Dudley, 

Pierre  George 

Aazhoodena  Territory-Stoney  Point 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  
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Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 
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BIA  renews  inmate  deal  at  Miami  jail 
2001-03-20 

By  Sheila  K.  Stogsdill 

State  Correspondent,  The  Daily  Oklahoman 

MIAMI,  OK  --  Ottawa  County  commissioners  have  renewed  a contract  with 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  county  jail  to  house  the 
agency's  prisoners. 

The  contract  allows  the  county  jail  to  house  inmates  based  on 
availability  of  space  at  a rate  of  $24  a day,  with  the  BIA  picking  up 
medical  expenses.  Sheriff  Dennis  King  said. 

The  contract  is  until  Dune  30. 

The  agreement  comes  two  years  after  a second-degree  rape  charge  was 
filed  against  a former  Ottawa  County  jail  janitor,  prompting  the  state 
Corrections  Department  to  cancel  its  contract  with  the  county  to  house 
prisoners.  The  state  in  October  renewed  its  contract  with  the  county  after 
policies  and  procedures  were  established. 

Ottawa  County  prosecutors  ultimately  dismissed  the  charges  against  the 
jailer  because  of  inconsistent  statements  made  by  two  inmates. 

David  Johnson,  BIA  assistant  district  commander,  confirmed  the  BIA  had 
contracts  in  the  past  with  Ottawa  County  and  housed  prisoners  at  the  jail 
at  the  same  time  the  state  pulled  its  contract. 

It's  common  practice  to  extend  contracts  with  the  BIA  and  other 
municipalities  in  the  area  to  hold  prisoners,  Ottawa  County  Undersheriff 
Fred  Booth  said.  The  jail  holds  125  prisoners.  On  Monday  it  had  101 
inmates,  including  21  state  Corrections  Department  prisoners. 

The  Ottawa  County  jail  houses  state  inmates  separately  from  others.  King 
said . 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 


Please  especially  remember  Leonard. 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Dear  lanet, 

Eddie  Hatcher  was  moved  from  Central  Prison  in  North  Carolina  to  a county 
jail.  His  new  address  is: 

Eddie  Hatcher,  Robeson  County  1311,122  Legend  Road,  Lumberton,  NC  28358. 
Thanks, 

Marsha  Shaiman 

On  Indian  Land,  PO  Box  2104,  Seattle  WA  98111 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 

Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Sun,  11  Mar  2001  23:23:37  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix. net> 

Sub j : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School  - March  9,  1888  INDIAN  HELPER 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  CARLISLE,  PA. 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  9,  1888  NO.  30 


THE  MINUTES. 


We  are  but  minutes  - little  things. 

Each  one  furnished  with  sixty  wings. 

With  which  we  fly  on  our  unseen  track. 

And  not  a minute  ever  comes  back. 

We  are  but  minutes  - yet  each  one  bears 
A little  burden  of  joys  and  cares. 

Patiently  take  the  minutes  of  pain  - 
The  worst  of  minutes  cannot  remain. 

We  are  but  minutes  - when  we  bring 
A few  of  the  drops  from  pleasure's  spring. 

Taste  their  sweetness  while  we  stay  - 
It  takes  but  a minute  to  fly  away. 

We  are  but  minutes  - use  us  well 
For  how  we  are  used  we  must  one  day  tell: 

Who  uses  minutes  has  hours  to  use  - 
Who  loses  minutes  whole  years  must  lose. 

Selected . 


FROM  CALIFORNIA. 


NATIONAL  CITY,  Cal.  Feb.  24,  1888. 

My  DEAR  MAN-ON-THE-BAND-STAND:  - 

While  enjoying  the  spring-like  freshness  of  the  vegetation  in  Southern 
California,  the  fragrance  of  blooming  wild-flowers,  the  songs  of  summer 
birds,  and  the  warmth  of  the  pleasant  sunshine,  I cannot  bear  to  think 
of  you  standing  on  that  cold  band-stand  and  shivering  in  the  north-west 
winds . 

I have  heard  of  the  deep  snow  you  had  at  Carlisle;  how  the  Indian  boys 
gladly  turned  out  to  dig  the  railroad  trains  from  high  snow  drifts. 

I hear  what  pleasant  times  some  of  the  people  there  are  having, 
sleigh-riding  but  I cannot  help  feeling  sorry  for  you  while  the  others 


are  having  good  times. 

Here  the  grass  is  green. 

Here  the  trees  are  thick  with  summer  foliage  and  hanging  with  golden 
fruits . 

Here  people  are  working  in  their  gardens. 

Here  we  have  fresh  garden  vegetables  to  eat  - new  potatoes,  onions, 
lettuce,  radishes  and  other  things. 

Here  green  fields  of  grain  wave  in  the  soft  breeze  and  add  beauty  to 
the  landscape. 

My  friend,  bring  your  band-stand  over  here. 

Carry  it  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  let  it  rest  on  one  of  the 
sunny  hill-tops  overlooking  our  two  cities.  National  City  and  San  Diego, 
and  this  beautiful  bay  and  lovely  ocean. 

Here  you  would  not  need  an  overcoat  in  winter  to  keep  you  from 
freezing,  nor  a fan  in  summer  to  keep  you  from  melting. 

Here  in  this  delightful  climate  where  blizzards  are  unknown  and 
thunder  showers  rarely  experienced,  here  where  the  sun  shines  nearly 
every  day  in  the  year,  here  where  Eastern  people  come  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  heat  of  summer  as  well  as  the  cold  of  winter,  this  is  the  place 
for  old  gentlemen  like  you. 

I hear  you  sigh. 

I see  you  wipe  your  eyes  with  that  large  red  handkerchief. 

I see  you  shake  your  head  sorrowfully  and  say  "It  cannot  be!  I cannot 
go!  My  duty  keeps  me  at  Carlisle." 

True!  You  must  not  move  your  place! 

Dear  old  Carlisle  is  the  place  for  you. 

The  Indian  boys  and  girls  need  you  there  to  help  keep  them  straight, 
and  to  tell  them  the  news  of  the  school. 

They  do  not  always  like  what  you  say  about  them,  but  they  like  *you*. 

You  are  their  friend  and  they  know  it. 

Yes!  Yes!  You  must  stay  there! 

You  have  many  nice  things  there  to  enjoy,  and  it  is  a grand  place  to 
do  good. 

Do  not  get  discouraged! 

Do  not  let  those  careless  girls  who  break  so  many  dishes  make  you  feel 
badly . 

Keep  a good  heart,  and  believe  me. 

Sincerely  your  friend  and  chief  clerk, 

M.  BURGESS. 


Extract  from  a Composition. 

"There  are  great  many  people  who  can  make  books,  and  some  people  can 
paint  nice  pictures  in  them.  Some  Books  are  guilt  with  silver  color. 
There  is  one  book  that  tells  about  the  world  and  you  see  that  book  is 
very  interesting  to  read.  I wish  I know  how  to  make  nice  books  and  put 
some  interesting  story  like  some  people." 


(P  2) 
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Tuesday  evening  we  had  in  the  chapel  a very  interesting  talk  from  Mr. 
Kanzo  Uchumiura,  a lapanese  student,  who  has  been  studying  three  years 
at  Amherst,  Mass.  He  is  going  back  to  Japan  now  but  he  wanted  to  see 
Carlisle  first.  He  spoke  of  the  belief  that  some  people  have  that  the 
Japanese  and  the  American  Indians  are  of  the  same  origin,  that  the  Japan 
current  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  is  like  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the 
Atlantic,  may  have  brought  the  lapanese  over  here  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
because  this  current  sometimes  now  drifts  lapanese  fishing  vessals  from 
their  own  coast  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  coast  of  America.  He 
spoke  of  his  own  likeness  to  the  Indians. 

He  pointed  out  on  the  map  the  Islands  of  lapan  lying  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia,  and  told  us  of  their  high  mountains,  their  roaring 
torrents,  their  grand  and  beautiful  scenery.  He  told  us  how  much  lapan 
had  gained  since  1853  when  through  the  influence  of  the  Americans  it  had 
opened  its  ports  to  commerce  and  had  begun  to  open  its  heart  to 
Christianity. 

When  the  lapanese  first  saw  the  American  steamers,  they  thought  they 
were  travelling  volcanoes. 

Mr.  Uchimura  wrote  upon  the  blackboard  some  of  the  signs  that  the 
lapanese,  like  the  Chinese,  use  for  words. 

Here  are  a few: 

[3  lapanese  characters  followed  by  the  words,  "mouth,  tree,  to  point."] 

The  monthly  sociable  Friday  night  passed  off  very  pleasantly. 

Everybody  had  a good  time,  but  all  missed  Capt.  Pratt,  who  was  detained 
at  home  by  a heavy  cold. 

Strains  of  sweet  music  from  one  corner  of  the  gallery  soon  started  a 
long  line  of  promenaders.  It  was  a pretty  sight  to  watch,  as  group 
after  group  paired  off,  and  joined  on,  till  it  looked  a triumphal 
procession,  heralding  the  new  social  and  family  life  that  is  dawning  on 
the  dark  "Indian  Problem"  of  past  years. 

Then  came  the  usual  mingling  of  boys  and  girls  with  games  and  chat.  A 
merry  laugh  here  and  there,  bright  faces  and  the  quiet  talk  of  friendly 
couples  showed  that  all  were  happy.  The  little  folks  filled  quite  a 
large  space  with  their  great  circle  of  joined  hands  as  they  enjoyed  a 
singing  play. 

Later  on  we  were  interested  watching  eight  active  boys,  four 
contesting  at  a time,  each  pick  up  a row  of  a dozen  Indian  clubs,  one  by 
one,  carrying  and  placing  them  on  end  at  the  starting  point.  It  grew 
quite  exciting,  cheers  rang  out  for  John  D.  Miles  of  the  first  hour,  and 
George  Nyruah  of  the  second,  as  they  gained  on  the  others,  and  won. 

At  closing  time  the  whistle  gathered  those  from  the  "Little  Boys 
Quarters"  and  they  filed  out.  The  girls  followed.  Then  the  four 
companies  of  the  large  boys  were  formed  and  marched  out  by  their 
sergeants  in  good  order.  The  sociable  was  over. 


One  of  our  subscribers  asks  this  question: 

"Will  you  please  explain  why  you  are  called  "The 
Man -on -the -band -stand?" 

If  the  questioner  were  at  Carlisle,  he  would  know  why. 

The  Band-stand  commands  the  whole  situation.  From  it  he  can  see  all 
the  quarters,  the  printing  office,  the  chapel,  the  grounds,  everything 
and  everybody,  all  the  girls  and  the  boys  on  the  walks,  at  the  windows, 
everywhere. 

Nothing  escapes  the  Man-on-the-band-stand.  And  it  must  be  only 
because  the  bills  shut  in  his  post  of  observation  that  he  does  not  look 
that  he  does  not  look  down  upon  all  the  doings  of  all  his  subscribers  as 
he  does  of  the  Indian  boys  and  girls. 

But  don't  be  too  secure.  There  may  be  a flag  staff  on  the  Band-stand 
some  day  and  the  man  may  buy  himself  a spy  glass.  It  is  not  safe  to 
predict  that  one  day  his  vision  may  not  extend  much  farther.  Already  he 
sees  into  the  homes  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  go  out  upon  the  farms;  and 
- but  let  us  wait  until  that  "someday"  comes. 


"Never  fear  that  you  have  done  well  enough,  while  you  can  still  do 
better. " 


(P-  3) 

Pictures  of  the  "Apache  babies"  for  sale. 


Miss  Ely  and  Miss  Burgess  leave  National  City,  Cal.  for  Carlisle  on 
the  15th  inst. 


The  Man-on-the-band-stand  is  happy  to  know  that  his  chief  clerk  is 
coming  back  soon. 


Mr.  Uchimura  says  his  country,  Japan,  pays  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
$3,000,000  a year  for  coal  oil. 


Ira  Yowicee,  Egbert  Eskeltah,  Chas.  Mann  and  Kitemi,  have  returned  to 
Carlisle  from  country  homes. 


A Japanese  tailor  holds  his  cloth  with  his  toe;  a carpenter  holds  and 
turns  his  wood  about  with  his  feet. 


Questions  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  answer:  Do  stones  grow?  What  is 
the  difference  between  stones  and  plants? 


The  girls  say  : "Thank  you"  to  Miss  Shears  for  her  kindness  in  adding 
The  Youth"  to  their  Reading  Room  files. 


Dr.  Norcross  talked  this  Sunday  P.M.  in  place  of  Dr.  Rittenhouse,  who 
was  away  at  Conference  in  Philadelphia. 


"Look  out  for  pure  air,  sunshine  and  good  company  in  your  play.  Get 
all  the  run  out  of  it  you  can.  Don't  catch  cold." 


Mr.  Standing  returned  Saturday  night.  He  reports  great  snow  drifts  in 
Columbia  and  the  other  counties  north,  where  our  boys  are  placed. 


A step  forward.  A mission  band  is  to  be  organized  by  our  boys  and 
girls  to  help  the  Alaska  schools,  and  to  correspond  with  the  Indian 
students . 


That  was  a polite  boy  who  offered  to  carry  his  teacher's  package  home 
from  town.  Keep  your  eyes  open  to  see  how  many  polite,  gentlemanly 
things  you  can  find  to  do. 


A worthy  Quaker  wrote  this;  "I  expect  to  pass  through  this  world  but 
once,  if  there  be  any  kindness  I can  show,  or  any  good  I can  do,  let  me 
do  it  now,  for  I shall  not  pass  this  way  again." 


Don't  throw  sticks  and  stones  at  the  birds.  How  would  *you*  like  to 
have  some  great  giant  throw  rocks  and  pieces  of  wood  at  you?  Treat  the 
dear  little  birds  kindly  and  they  will  repay  you  with  their  sweet  songs. 
P.  I.  society  entertainment  very  soon? 


One  of  the  boys  thanked  Mr.  Campbell  for  circus-board  instead  of 
checker-board  the  other  day. 


Some  of  the  printers  say  that  they  know  what,  the  "P.I."  means  in  the 
P.  I.  Society.  We  will  not  tell. 


Louis  Hoffman,  of  Chicago,  Ohio,  a little  eight  year  old  subscriber  to 
the  INDIAN  HELPER,  the  "baby  of  the  family,"  was  instantly  killed  by  a 
railroad  train  last  week. 


One  of  the  old  Carlisle  boys  writes:  "I  have  been  asked  and  urged  to 


drink  many  times,  but  always  could  say  "No."  My  aim  is  to  do  that  which 
is  right  if  I possibly  can."  It  takes  the  best  kind  of  courage  to  say 
that  little  word  "no."  All  honor  to  our  boys  who  bravely  say  "no"  to  all 
wrong  doing. 


The  mother  of  one  of  our  little  girls  in  Carlisle  is  going  to  school 
at  Albuquerque  because  she  wants  to  keep  up  with  her  daughter  in  her 
studies.  How  could  there  be  better  evidence  of  the  influence  of  schools 
upon  the  Indians?  The  mother  writes  from  Albuquerque: 

"MY  DEAR  LITTLE  DAUGHTER -I  received  two  letters  from  you.  I like  to 
hear  from  you  to  know  that  you  are  well.  My  brother,  your  uncle,  has  a 
little  baby  girl.  My  other  brother  Ce-at-zirn  Powattie  has  one  little 
girl  and  one  little  boy.  I have  four  horses,  Jennie  Keswi  and  Ni-o-aya 
and  I send  much  love  to  you.  I make  bread  in  the  kitchen. 

Your  loving  mother, . " 


Healthy  Bodies. 

A young  working  man  fell  on  an  old,  dirty,  rusty  cotton-hook.  It  went 
through  the  palm  of  his  hand,  hurting  it  very  badly.  He  was  taken  to  a 
hospital.  The  surgeon  kept  the  wound  open  to  throw  off  all  the  bad 

matter  in  it.  The  hand  became  much  swollen.  The  surgeon  watched  it 

carefully,  afraid  he  might  have  to  take  it  off.  After  a time  it  began  to 

mend,  and  then  he  thought  he  would  have  to  take  all  off  but  the  thumb 

and  two  first  fingers.  By  and  by,  while  he  waited,  it  began  to  heal  and 
after  a time  it  was  healed.  The  surgeon  was  surprised  and  said  to  the 
young  man. 

"Do  you  use  alcohol  in  any  form?" 

"No,  sir" 

"Do  you  use  tobacco?" 

"No,  sir" 

"Do  you  use  coffee?" 

"No,  sir" 

"Do  you  use  tea?"  "No,  sir" 

The  surgeon  nodded  his  head  and  said: 

"That  is  what  has  saved  your  hand." 

The  tissues  of  our  bodies  are  spoiled  by  using  stimulants  and  cannot 
resist  disease  like  tissues  that  are  made  only  of  good  wholesome  food. 

- [Selected . 


(P-  4) 

HOME  LETTER. 


DEAR  MOTHER-SKAH-RU-RAH-WAH-KEE: 

-Today  is  home  letter  again  I want  to  tell  something  about  our  school.  I 
think  our  school  house  will  be  torn  down  in  this  spring  and  rebuilt 
because  Congress  has  promised  to  have  new  school  house  this  coming 
spring,  and  I hope  may  be  as  large  as  our  Quarters.  It  seems  too  that 
the  Carlisle  is  going  on  and  on,  as  you  know  that  I left  you  in  1883. 
And  I came  at  this  school,  and  saw  the  old  dining  room  was  too  narrow 
and  there  was  but  one  story  high.  The  tables  were  standing  close 
together,  and  the  boys'  Quarters  were  only  two  stories  high  one  great 
big  doors  on  big  hinges  too,  like  horse  stable.  The  boys  were  sleeping 
in  the  same  room  sometime  sixteen  or  eighteen  boys  each  room.  They  made 
great  noise  and  could  hardly  think  something  to  study  because  too  much 
noise.  I don't  like  it  at  all  and  so  I did  not  stay  a great  while  I 
went  out  on  the  country,  and  there  I spent  one  year  and  an  half.  I 
returned  in  1885  and  I got  back  and  I saw  a great  big  dining  room  which 
had  been  built  up  since  I was  away.  Again  I went  out  and  stayed  only 
six  months  and  came  back  again.  That  was  in  1886  Capt.  Pratt  and  us 
boys  began  to  think  about  it  that  our  boys  spent  so  much  money  foolishly 
and  so  Capt.  Pratt's  disciplinarian  called  attention  and  all  the  boys 
were  present,  all  the  boys  put  some  money  in  that  collection.  Again  I 
went  into  the  country.  I was  very  much  surprised  that  when  I came  back 
and  saw  a great  big  building  extending  toward  west  to  east  three  stories 


high.  Hallo!  New  Quarters  I said,  and  I saw  Little  Boys'  Quarters,  they 
just  starting  to  build  and  was  finished  both  Little  Boys'  Quarters  and  a 
new  Gymnasium  last  Nov.  1887.  Now  we  are  comfortable  every  thing  is 
going  on  all  right.  Big  new  Gymnasium  I think  all  the  boys  and  girls 
like  it  because  we  are  going  to  have  sociable  once  a month. 

LUTHER  KUHNS. 


A Geographical  Puzzle. 

One  day  as  a (cape  of  Massachusetts)  and  her  brother  (a  river  in 
Virginia)  were  on  their  way  to  school,  they  saw  a (lake  in  British 
America)  coming  along  the  road  led  by  two  men.  The  children  were  much 
frightened,  until  one  of  the  men  said,  "Do  not  be  afraid,  he  will  not 
hurt  you."  They  stopped  and  looked  at  the  great  animal,  who  was  so  (a 
lake  bordering  on  Minnesota)  to  any  they  had  ever  seen.  "Where  did  you 
get  him?"  asked  (river  in  Virginia.)  I caught  him  in  a (river  in 
Wisconsin)  trap  up  in  the  mountains  of  (where  the  Crow  Indians  live.) 

"Tell  us  all  about  it,"  said  (cape  of  Massachusetts)  "Well,  said  the 
man,  "I  had  been  out  on  the  plains  hunting  for  (city  in  New  York,)  and 
finding  none,  went  up  into  the  mountains,  and  set  some  traps  there. 
Sometimes  I found  a (another  river  in  Wisconsin,)  and  sometimes  I was 
lucky  enough  to  shoot  a (part  of  a river  in  Massachusetts.)  But  one 
morning  as  I was  going  out  to  fish  for  (a  river  in  Idaho)  I thought  I would 
go  and  look  at  a trap  I had  set  beside  a (city  of  Arkansas.)  As  I passed 
through  the  (bay  of  Wisconsin)  bushes  near  the  place  I heard  a sound, 
and  I laid  aside  my  rod  and  line  and  looked  at  my  gun  for  I did  not  know 
what  I might  find.  As  I came  around  the  (river  of  Illinois)  I saw  this 
(lake  in  British  America.)  caught  by  both  front  paws.  Knowing  that  I 
could  not  capture  him  alone,  I hurried  back  to  the  miners'  cabin  where 
I had  been  staying,  and  got  them  to  come  and  help  me.  We  took  him  down 
with  us  and  kept  him  until  he  seemed  quite  tame  then  we  started  out  to 
show  him  in  the  cities  and  towns.  But  we  do  not  think  this  life  is  a 
good  one,  and  so  we  are  taking  him  down  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
(city  of  Pennsylvania)  where  we  will  leave  him,  and  then  go  to  work. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  children,  and  seeing  their  schoolmates,  (cape  of 
New  Jersey)  (city  of  (Georgia),  (cape  of  Virginia),  and  (city  of  Texas) 
coming  toward  them,  they  ran  on  to  tell  them  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard . 


Enigma . 

I am  composed  of  17  letters. 

My  5,  12,  13,  9 is  what  the  little  boys  and  girls  who  study  Geography  use. 
My  14,  6,  15  is  what  we  must  use  to  open  a lock. 

My  2,  16,  17,  9 is  the  way  we  should  read. 

My  11,  3,  4,  1 is  a pile  of  anything. 

My  7,  8,  10  is  a little  insect. 

My  whole  is  something  we  must  not  forget  to  say. 

ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Our  new  Gymnasium. 


Answer  to  Conundrums. 

Because  he  distributes  the  letters. 

Up  the  stairs  if  they  are  away  (a  way). 
Because  they  always  have  elm  on  hand. 
Because  its  Burgess  is  away. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 


Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 


For  a longer  list  of  subscribers  we  have  many  other  interesting 
pictures  of  shops,  representing  boys  at  work,  schoolrooms  and  views  of 
the  grounds,  worth  from  20  to  60  cents  a piece,  which  will  be  sent  on 
request . 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  SENT  FREE. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 


Transcribed  weekly  from  the  newspaper  collections  of  the  US  Military 
History  Institute,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Carlisle,  PA.  For  more  info  see 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - Barbara  Landis 

"RE : Rustywire:  Shaa  Alehin  e'"  

Date:  Wed,  09  Feb  2000  08:20:49  GMT 
From:  "rustywire"  <rustywire@yahoomail . com> 

Sub  j : shaa  alchin  e' 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 
Shaa  alchin  e'  means  my  children. 

It  was  a night  unlike  this  one  when  I sat  up  after  feeling  the  movement 
of  something  tiny  and  small  moving  against  the  wall  of  my  wife's 
stomach  it  seemed  like.  We  were  young,  and  had  no  money,  just  two  rez 
kids  starting  out  in  life,  but  the  fleet  soft  flicker  of  life  made  me 
sit  up  in  bed.  My  young  wife,  this  Indian  girl  who  took  my  hand  sat 
against  the  headboard  with  her  long  hair  streaming  down.  Her  eyes 
twinkled  at  the  feel  of  this  child,  my  child  moving  around  inside  her. 

I reached  out  and  touched  her,  she  is  a shy  person  and  felt  awkward 
that  I was  trying  to  feel  the  movement  and  we  laughed  a little  at  one 
another.  It  was  a cold  winter  night,  and  we  were  alone  together,  no  one 
but  us.  I felt  like  I had  never  been  before,  to  know  that  this  small 
tiny  person  growing  was  reaching  out  and  letting  us  know  he  was  there 
and  making  his  presence  known.  I remember  it  well,  this  was  not  like 
any  other  night,  this  was  our  life  growing.  What  will  the  future  hold, 
where  will  we  be,  how  will  things  be  as  he  gets  older.  How  can  such  a 
thing  be,  a miracle,  this  young  life  growing. 

I find  myself  this  evening  waiting  to  hear  the  sound  of  a baby's  cry, 
a small  voice  sounding  out  that  a new  century,  a new  life  has  taken  root. 
My  children  have  grown,  the  eldest  has  a new  daughter  in  the  past  few 
days  and  my  only  daughter  is  just  now  waiting  to  hear  the  sound  of  her 
own  child  making  his  way  into  the  world.  Where  will  they  go  and  what 
will  they  be,  I am  not  sure,  but  looking  back  I stand  with  my  father, 
and  his  father  and  his  father  all  the  way  to  the  time  we  began  just 
like  a small  voice,  a new  born  held  by  a woman,  our  mothers  who  took 
great  pains  to  care  for  us  from  then  to  now.  It  begins  again  and  though 
I have  not  seen  him  yet,  I know  a little  about  him.  I live  a little 
through  him,  though  he  has  no  name  yet,  but  then  he  is  one  of  my 
children,  a part  of  myself. 


My  daughter  spoke  with  me  a little  while  yesterday  and  said  she 
needed  some  leather,  some  buckskin  to  make  the  cradleboard  fit  him. 

When  he  is  placed  in  it,  he  will  be  surrounded  by  zig  zag  lightning 
from  his  feet  to  his  head,  which  will  be  protected  by  a rainbow  and 
shaded  from  the  sun.  The  long  boards  come  from  a tree,  not  too  far  from 
where  we  have  always  lived.  This  young  woman,  my  daughter  now  grown  sat 
at  the  feet  of  her  grandfather,  I remember  them  talking  and  he  told  her 
the  story  of  how  the  cradle  board  is  made  and  how  the  child  is  wrapped, 
that  from  pain  comes  life,  that  in  this  a red  sash  belt  is  needed  to 
hold  on  to,  and  that  when  all  was  done,  that  the  child  would  be 
protected  and  blessed  by  the  Twin  Heros,  that  such  is  the  way  it  has 
been  and  will  always  be.  I can  see  him,  my  father  as  he  took  her  small 
hands  and  showed  her  how  it  was  done  when  she  was  just  a child.  Now  she 
came  to  me  and  said  tell  me  again  how  it  is  with  such  things.  We  talked 
a little  bit  and  it  was  repeated  word  for  word  just  like  she  knew,  but 
these  are  the  things  you  do  in  times  like  this. 

My  daughter  is  no  longer  a child,  but  will  be  mother  on  the  morrow, 
and  she  will  sing,  and  dance  in  the  places  of  her  mother,  and  know  the 
places  of  her  father.  He  does  not  have  a name  yet,  but  he  carries  the 
stories  of  his  people,  my  wife's  people  and  those  of  my  own.  The  song 
of  his  cry  will  carry  to  the  valley  and  to  mountain  top,  it  will  not  be 
loud  but  it  will  be  voice  of  ages  and  lives  lived  in  these  places,  we 
call  it  Dinetah,  and  her  people  say  Nooravoop,  it  is  about  life,  land, 
air,  and  all  that  goes  with  it,  the  past  and  future  tied  together. 
Tonight  I can  find  no  rest,  I feel  the  earth  and  see  the  stars  haven't 
changed  their  place,  but  yet  I know  I will  go  on  from  this  day  and  so 
will  continue  on.  How  strange  it  is  to  know  that  for  all  the  struggles, 
cares  and  woes  that  have  come  to  us,  we  continue  to  survive,  to  go  on 
and  to  hope  for  long  summer  days,  cool  water  and  to  hear  the  laughter 
of  children  playing  not  too  far  off.  So  it  goes  with  such  things.... 

"RE : Poem:  The  Gift  Of  Morning"  

Date:  Wed,  4 Oct  2000  07:24:19  -0400 

From:  "Dreamwalker"  <buffalowoman@lamere. net> 

Sub j : New  Poems 

The  Gift  Of  Morning 

Coffee  and  Blessings 
in  a worn  cup 
soft  memories 
encompass  me 

I am  moved  to  go  outside 
to  walk  barefoot 
with  the  dew 
the  stillness  of  Dawn 

There  is  something  about 
sitting  on  Maka  Ina 
feeling  the  vibrations 
of  the  One  Drum 

To  watch  as  Grandfather  Sun 
moves  slowly 

and  with  purpose  across  the  sky 
painting  glorious  colors 

To  hear  the  Winged_Ones  stir 

beginning  their  morning  prayers 

their  voices  lifting  on  high 

praising  the  Great  Mystery  for  another  day 


A day  to  fulfill 


for  the  Highest  good 
for  the  continuation 
of  Spirit 

Watching  as  Grandmother  Spider 
builds  anew 

her  web  glistening  in  reds  and  blues 
lit  by  Creators  hand 

Laying  back 

watching  Grandmother  paint  pictures 

in  clouds  of  yellow-orange 

ever  changing  patterns  on  a blue  sky 

I am  reminded 

of  the  continuation  of  life 
always  changing 
shifting  patterns 

Each  day  is  like  that 
no  two  ever  the  same 
and  how  we  live  them 
with  hope  or  regret 

Plays  into  the  pattern 
we  chose  for  ourselves 
I chose  to  Honor  Blessings 
and  not  regrets 

For  if  I live  each  day 
with  Honor 
for  the  People 
there  can  be  no  regret 

Creator  blesses  me  with  laughter 
this  special  morning 
as  I watch  a Mother  Goldfinch 
teaching  her  young  to  fly 

Such  fuzzy  fat  little  ones 
so  eager 
so  ready  to 
experience  life 

Would  that  we  all  could 
live  for  each  moment 
not  getting  lost 
in  the  maze  we  have  created 

To  remember  purpose 
to  Honor  life 
in  all  the  many  ways 
gifted  us 

To  stand  against  the  Sunrise 
and  know  deep  in  our  Hearts 
we  are  never  alone 
for  Creator  moves  within  us  all 

Comforting  reassuring 
holding  us  close 
our  Hearts  echoing 
Mother's  One  Drum 


Crys  The  Tears/Dreamwalker~Lakota 
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A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  April  1-7 

APELILA 

(April) 

(Welo) 

April  was  the  last  of  the  6 months  in  the  Hoo-ilo,  or  Winter,  period  of 
ancient  times,  which  ran  from  November  through  April. 

1 

The  earth's  magic  is  a gift  of  wonder. 

2 

Never  abandon  your  dreams. 

3 

Memories  dwell  within  the  soul. 

4 

Return  to  the  places  of  childhood  --  there  is  your  cycle  renewed. 

5 

Happiness  and  fulfillment  are  found  only  in  our  own  hearts. 

6 

Age  cannot  hinder  the  joyful  spirit. 

7 

Alone,  we  are  restored;  with  others,  we  are  fulfilled. 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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WEEDS  MAY  PROVIDE  MEDICINAL  TREASURES 

ATHENS,  Georgia,  March  19,  2001  (ENS)  - Conservationists  have  long 
pointed  out  that  primary  tropical  rainforests  may  contain  undiscovered 
medicinal  plants.  New  research  by  an  anthropology  graduate  student  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  (UGA)  has  found  that  weeds  in  easy  to  reach 
disturbed  areas  may  be  even  more  important. 

The  study,  by  Dohn  Stepp  at  UGA  and  Daniel  Moerman  of  the  University  of 
Michigan-Dearborn,  appears  to  turn  some  theories  of  medicinal  flora  on 
their  heads. 

Working  with  the  Highland  Maya  in  Chiapas,  Mexico,  Stepp  found  that 
almost  all  the  medically  important  plants  being  used  grow  as  weeds  in 
disturbed  areas  not  far  from  their  houses  or  villages. 

"What  we  found  is  that  people  use  what  they  have  nearby,  except  on  rare 
occasions,"  said  Stepp. 

Weeds  include  plants  that  thrive  in  sunlight  and  disturbed  areas, 
establish  their  presence  fast,  and  grow  where  other  plants  can  not. 

"The  Highland  Maya  of  Chiapas  rely  almost  exclusively  on  disturbed  areas 
for  medicinal  plants,"  said  Stepp,  "even  in  communities  that  are  adjacent 
to  stands  of  primary  forest." 

The  scientists  analyzed  the  discoveries  by  comparing  the  collected 


medicinal  plants  to  a known  database  of  some  9,000  plants  found  in 
Chiapas.  Of  these  9,000,  1,178  are  considered  weeds,  or  about  13 
percent.  In  contrast,  about  35  percent  of  the  medicinal  plants  collected 
were  weeds. 

An  analysis  of  medicinal  plants  used  by  Native  North  Americans  reveals 
similar  numbers.  While  9.6  percent  of  the  plants  in  North  America  are 
considered  weeds,  25.8  percent  of  those  used  by  Native  Americans  for 
medicinal  purposes  are  weeds. 

Plants  in  disturbed  areas  may  have  more  chemicals  in  them  for  defense, 
which  could  make  them  useful  as  medicines,  said  Stepp. 

"The  rainforests  should  be  conserved  for  many  intrinsic  and  economic 
reasons,"  said  Stepp.  "But  the  reason  that  we  should  save  them  primarily 
to  use  the  medicinal  plants  found  there  is  not  a very  good  one." 

The  research  appears  in  the  "Journal  of  Ethnopharmacology . " 
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Grotto  Foundation  approves  $258,500  in  Native-American  language 
revitalization  grants 

After  first  assessing  how  it  could  best  serve  language  revitalization 
efforts  in  Minnesota's  Native-American  communities,  the  Grotto  Foundation 
Board  of  Directors  recently  approved  nine  grants  totaling  $258,500. 

"The  seeds  are  now  being  planted,"  said  Margaret  "Peg"  Thomas,  Grotto's 
executive  director,  "in  the  Native  language  restoration  fieldPcarefully 
tilled  in  the  past  18  months  by  Native  language  activists.  When  these 
seeds  mature,  the  resulting  garden  will  be  the  restoration  and  sustenance 
of  a community's  well-being  and  language."  This  is  critical  workPevidence 
shows  that  children  who  learn  the  formal  structure  of  their  heritage 
language  also  do  better  academically  in  English  and  math,  Thomas  reported. 

The  language  projects,  diverse  and  far-reaching,  exhibit  the  breadth  of 
work  that  language  activists  are  undertaking  in  their  efforts  to  revive 
Native  languages  in  Minnesota  and  the  region.  Taken  together,  the 
projects  build  toward  a critical  mass  of  speakers  and  materials  that  will 
reverse  the  spiral  of  language  loss.  Following  are  brief  descriptions  of 
the  nine  projects  funded  by  the  Grotto  Foundation. 

A Collaborative  Effort  to  Revive  Ojibwemowin  is  a statewide  Ojibwe 
language  revitalization  effort  that  brings  together  three 
organizationsPNative  American  Education  Services,  the  College  of  St. 
Scholastica,  and  Anishinaabe  Wi  Yung.  Their  vision  is  to  create  a 
replicable,  comprehensive,  tribal  language  education  and  training  program 
whose  primary  outcome  will  be  the  creation  of  K-12  language  immersion 
schools.  Their  primary  areas  of  research  include  policy,  teacher 
education  training  programs,  curriculum  development,  and  solutions  for 
creating,  financially  sustaining,  and  governing  language  immersion 
schoolsPall  within  the  context  of  a 15-year-long  Ojibwe  language 
revitalization  effort.  The  Ojibwe  Language  Immersion  School  on  the  Lac 
Courte  Oreilles  Ojibwe  Reservation  in  northern  Wisconsin  is  gradually 
expanding  its  kindergarten  language  immersion  school  to  serve  K-12 
students.  The  school  has  joined  with  neighboring  Flayward  Community  School 
District  to  actively  pursue  Wisconsin  charter  school  status,  with  the  hope 
of  opening  the  K-12  Ojibwe  language  immersion  school  in  the  fall  of  2001. 
White  Earth  Land  Recovery  Project  in  northwestern  Minnesota  and  the  Ojibwe 


Language  and  Culture  Project  at  Elk  River,  Minnesota,  are  building 
infrastructure  to  enhance  Ojibwe  language  instruction  to  their  respective 
students.  These  projects  also  have  built-in  curriculum  components  to 
address  the  need  for  language  materials  sorely  needed  by  language 
activists  and  teachers  across  Minnesota.  Three  other  Ojibwe  language 
projects  can  be  described  as  the  fertile  soil  that  creates  positive 
language  environments.  The  Duluth  PBS-8  television  project,  called 
"OjibwemowinPThe  Ojibwe  Oral  Tradition,"  provides  a timely,  powerful 
complement  to  language  revitalization  in  the  state  and  region.  The 
Bemidji  State  University  publication,  Oshkaabewis  Native  Journal,  provides 
Ojibwe  language  scholars,  students,  and  elders  with  both  an  outlet  for 
their  academic  and  research  work  and  a tool  with  which  to  teach.  This 
quarterly  journal  provides  tapes  of  stories  by  elders  and  other 
first-language  speakers,  transcriptions  of  the  stories,  dictionaries, 
glossaries  and  language  lexicons,  and  analyses.  Anishinaabe  Center,  Inc., 
in  Detroit  Lakes,  Minnesota,  is  initiating  the  mid-winter  tradition  of 
Anishinaabe  storytelling  to  area  youth  through  which  the  history  and 
culture  of  their  community  is  passed  on  by  elders  using  the  Ojibwe 
language.  Like  their  Ojibwe  counterparts,  Dakota  language  activists 
understand  the  importance  of  community  dialogue  as  a means  to  create 
strategies  for  the  revival  of  their  language.  The  Dakota  Language 
Revitalization  Initiative  calls  together  the  four  Minnesota-based  Dakota 
communities  in  a series  of  annual  meetings  as  a means  to  devise  strategies 
to  ensure  the  survival  and  vitality  of  their  language  for  the  benefit  of 
future  organizations.  The  Dakota  Media  Art  Fund  will  build  organizational 
capacity  and  begin  development  of  video  productions  using  the  Dakota 
language.  The  Grotto  Foundation  mission  is  to  benefit  society  by 
improving  the  education  and  the  economic,  physical,  and  social  well-being 
of  citizens,  with  a special  focus  on  families  and  culturally  diverse 
communities.  Grotto  is  further  interested  in  increasing  public 
understanding  of  American  cultural  heritage,  the  cultures  of  nations,  and 
the  individual's  responsibility  to  fellow  human  beings. 
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Woman  Brings  Tribe's  Dead  Language  to  Life 
Saturday,  March  24,  2001 

Heritage:  Jessie  Little  Doe  Fermino  says  she  heard  the  language  of  her 
Wampanoag  ancestors  in  a dream.  Inspired  to  learn  it,  she  now  works 
full-time  to  teach  it  to  her  fellows. 

By  GREG  SUKIENNIK,  Associated  Press 
BOSTON--It  started  with  a dream. 

Jessie  Little  Doe  Fermino  saw  Indian  ancestors  she  didn't  recognize, 
speaking  a language  she  knew  but  couldn't  understand. 

It  was  Wopanaak--the  Wampanoag  language  that  hadn't  been  written  or 
spoken  for  almost  150  years. 

"I  got  these  feelings  in  me  of  wanting  to  know  what  Wopanaak  was,  how  it 
was  used,"  Fermino  says. 

Seven  years  after  she  had  that  dream,  the  36-year-old  former  social 
worker  is  working  full-time  to  teach  fellow  tribal  members  what  she 
learned . 

"I  started  looking  around  for  documentation,  thinking  there  was  none, 
and  instead  I found  a huge  body  of  native  written  documents,"  says  Fermino, 
who  earned  a masters  in  linguistics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

The  Wampanoags'  legacy  includes  a letter  to  Massachusetts'  colonial 
legislature,  written  June  11,  1752,  pleading  with  lawmakers  to  keep  white 


settlers  from  taking  their  land. 

The  first  Bible  printed  in  the  New  World  was  a Wopanaak  translation  of 
the  King  Dames  Bible,  printed  at  Harvard  in  1663  by  Dohn  Eliot.  The 
Wopanaak  language  was  translated  into  phonetic  English  by  missionaries 
such  as  Eliot,  who  believed  it  their  duty  to  convert  the  Indians  to 
Christianity.  The  different  spellings  of  the  tribal  name  and  the  language 
are  a result  of  trying  to  write  down  the  distinct  Indian  vowel  sounds 
using  the  highly  irregular  English  spellings  of  the  1600s. 

Wopanaak  reflects  the  Wampanoags'  own  beliefs  about  their  relationships 
with  one  another  and  the  world  around  them. 

"In  a lot  of  ways,  it's  the  essence  of  being  part  of  a circle  or  a 
tribe,"  Fermino  explains.  "You  place  someone  else  first,  not  always 
yourself.  . . You  are  responsible  to  your  whole  people,  and  that's 
reflected  in  the  language." 

For  example,  in  statements  addressing  other  people,  the  speaker  comes 
last,  not  first.  So  the  word  order  of  "I  see  you"  is  changed  to  "You  see 
I."  In  Wopanaak,  that's  kunaush  [pronounced  kuh  nah'sh]. 

Kinship  is  also  distinctively  expressed.  The  word  for  a sister  or  a 
father  or  a mother  cannot  stand  alone;  it  requires  a possessive  attachment 
indicating  relationship  to  another  person,  such  as  "my  sister"  or  "your 
father"  or  "her  mother." 

"The  point,"  says  Fermino,  "is  that  for  all  kinship  terms  every  human 
being  is  one  individual  who  is  part  of  a larger  circle,  and  that 
relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  circle  is  expressed  through  the  language." 

The  stem  for  "mother"  is  -8hkas,  pronounced  "oo'  kas."  The  "8"  is  not  a 
typo:  It's  a letter  for  the  "oo"  sound  in  the  Wopanaak  language.  But  that 
stem  is  not  a word  on  its  own.  It  needs  to  belong  to  someone.  To  say  "my 
mother,"  for  example,  it  would  be  n8hkas  (noo'  kas). 

Fermino' s classes  are  restricted  to  Wampanoags.  They  are  held  in  Mashpee, 
where  she  lives,  and  in  Aquinnah,  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Her  students  want  to  learn  enough  Wopanaak  to  converse,  write  poetry, 
read  the  writings  of  their  ancestors  and  sing  and  pray  in  their  own 
language . 

"As  a tribal  people,  we  know  we  always  had  our  own  language,"  says 
Tobias  D.  Vanderhoop,  26,  of  Aquinnah,  a member  of  the  Gay  Head  Aquinnah 
Wampanoag  tribal  council.  "For  a lot  of  us  there  has  always  been  a wish  we 
could  speak  our  own  language." 

To  hear  the  language  evokes  strong  emotion,  Vanderhoop  says. 

"Chills  just  overtake  you,"  he  says.  "Not  only  are  you  hearing  your 
language,  but  you  can  understand  it,  and  you  know  your  ancestors  can 
understand  it.  So  it  is  a very  powerful  thing." 

The  Wampanoags,  whose  name  means  "People  of  the  Light,"  are  one  of  a 
number  of  American  Indian  tribes  who  are  taking  steps  to  revive  or  reclaim 
their  languages,  spurred  by  the  dropping  numbers  of  fluent  speakers. 

Scholars  believe  some  300  native  languages  were  spoken  in  North  America 
when  European  colonization  began.  That  has  dwindled  to  about  155  languages 
today. 

Wampanoag  Tribe  of  Gay  Head  Aquinnah:  http://www.wampanoagtribe.net/ 

Plimoth  Plantation  museum  library: 

http: //www. plimoth . org/library/wampanoag/wampnow. htm 
<<<<<>>>>> 
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Acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  in  the  American  northwest, 
the  Blackfeet  are  a confederacy  of  three  independent  tribes  presently 
living  in  Montana  and  Alberta,  Canada.  The  name  "Blackfeet"  originates 
from  the  distinctive  black  hue  of  their  moccasins,  either  painted  that 
color  or  perhaps  darkened  by  prairie  fires. 

Modern  scholars  believe  that  the  Blackfeet  migrated  westward  over  three 
centuries  ago  from  the  northern  Great  Lakes  region;  their  language  belongs 
to  the  Algonkian  linguistic  family  (centered  in  that  region)  and  other 
aspects  of  their  culture,  i.e.,  utensils,  pottery,  etc.  This  westward 
migration  is  thought  to  have  been  caused  by  the  competitive  nature  (among 
Indians  in  the  region)  of  supplying  French  traders  with  sufficient  animal 
furs  and  pelts. 

The  Blackfeet  quickly  assimilated  in  to  a nomadic  type  of  existence  in 
the  northern  plains;  plentiful  buffalo  assured  them  of  a strong  future.  A 
shaman  or  medicine  man  aided  the  hunt  through  the  powerful  use  of  the 
talisman  to  help  lure  the  buffalo  to  the  fall. 

By  the  early  1700 's,  extensive  trade  was  going  on  with  the  Midwest  and 
east  coast  settlers.  Buffalo  hides  were  traded  for  many  different  items, 
not  the  least  of  which  were  horses  and  guns.  These  two  items  radically 
changed  the  nature  of  the  buffalo  hunt;  thus  there  was  more  time  to 
develop  more  ornate  cultural  items,  rituals,  and  myths  to  tell  their 
stories  and  educate  their  young  people. 

The  most  sacred  yearly  event  was  the  sun  dance,  or  Medicine  Lodge 
Ceremony.  As  a communal  event,  the  Blackfeet  and  other  Plains  tribes  would 
gather  in  mid-summer  to  fulfill  vows  to  assure  the  well-being  of  the 
community  through  the  continued  abundance  of  the  buffalo. 

This  time  of  prosperity  and  growth  was  soon  cut  short  by  the  invasion  of 
white  settlers  into  Indian  territory. 

Undoubtedly,  the  greatest  devastation  to  the  Indian  people  was  the  near 
extinction  of  the  buffalo  by  the  white  settlers.  Their  main  food  source 
gone  and  not  having  yet  taken  up  the  concept  of  farming,  the  Blackfeet 
were  forced  with  total  dependence  upon  the  Indian  Agency  for  food.  The 
winter  of  1884  was  a cruel  one;  over  600  Indians  starved  to  death  reducing 
the  tribe  to  some  1,400  people. 

To  help  the  tribe  live  in  the  Whiteman's  world,  the  government  and 
religious  organizations  setup  schools  and  other  programs  to  educate  the 
Blackfeet  children  and  help  create  jobs  on  the  reservation.  The  aim  of 
these  ventures  was  to  educate  the  Blackfeet  people  so  that  the  can  have 
their  own  governance  and  self-determination. 

Many  of  the  Blackfeet  have  served  with  honor  and  distinctions  in  the 
armed  services;  their  example  and  leadership  have  been  example  to  younger 
generations  here  on  the  reservation. 

Of  an  estimated  14,000  Blackfeet  in  the  world  today,  approximately  8,500 
live  on  the  reservation.  The  town  of  Browning  is  the  seat  of  the  tribal 
government  as  well  as  the  site  of  the  annual  North  American  Indian  Days 
celebration  in  mid-Duly. 

Source=http : //www. blackfeet nation . com/ 

Official  website  of  the  Blackfeet  (Pikuni)  Nation 
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The  Kiowa  Indians  were  originally  dwellers  of  the  Columbia  River  in  the 
Kootenay  Region  of  British  Columbia,  Canada.  Their  first  interaction  with 
the  white  man  came  in  about  1700,  when  British  and  French  traders  happened 
upon  them.  Around  1700  the  Kiowa  moved  to  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  in  what 
is  now  western  Montana.  Shortly  thereafter  a dispute  between  two  prominent 
chiefs  resulted  in  one  band  withdrawing  from  the  main  body  and  going  to 
the  northwest. 

The  main  body  of  Kiowa  travelled  to  the  southeast,  where  they  came  into 


contact  with  the  Crow  Indians.  Forming  an  alliance  with  the  Crow,  the 
Kiowa  acquired  two  things  which  were  to  become  indispensable  in  the  future 
life  - the  horse  and  the  sacred  Sun  Dance.  The  Kiowa  settled  to  the  east 
of  the  Crow  in  the  Black  Hills  around  1780.  The  Kiowa,  however,  were  a 
migratory  people.  After  a time  they  continued  to  move  through  the  Western 
States.  They  ended  up  on  the  southern  plains  and  became  allies  to  the 
Comanche . 

Like  most  native  American  peoples  the  Kiowa  were  deeply  religious.  After 
acquiring  the  Sun  Dance  from  the  Crows,  this  ceremony  became  the  center  of 
their  worship.  The  Sun  Dance  was  celebrated  once  per  year.  It  would  bring 
together  all  of  the  Kiowa  people,  who,  up  until  then,  would  live  in  small 
autonomous  bands.  The  Sun  Dance,  then,  served  as  the  catalyst  for  an 
annual  renewal  of  tribal  connections.  It  would  be  accompanied  by  marriage 
ceremonies,  tribal  councils  and  family  reunions.  The  Sun  Dance  would  be 
preceded  by  a great  tribal  bison  hunt. 

Into  the  traditional  Sun  Dance  ceremony  the  Kiowa  incorporated  a sacred 
aspect  of  their  pre  Crow  religion  - the  'Ten  Bundles'  Medicine  Bundles. 

Each  of  these  sacred  bundles  would  have  its  own  tipi  erected  for  the 
duration  of  the  Sun  Dance.  The  Kiowa  also  had  a sacred  medicine  doll,  or 
'tai-me',  which  also  featured  prominently  in  the  Sun  Dance. 

Prior  to  their  removal  to  reservation  life  as  a result  of  the  Medicine 
Lodge  Treaty,  the  Kiowa  were  separated  into  northern  and  southern 
divisions.  Among  each  division  were  six  sub-tribes.  These  were  organised 
according  to  family  divisions.  Each  tribe  had  its  own  leader  and  would 
operate  as  an  independent  body.  Their  was  a social  class  of  sorts 
operating  within  Kiowa  society.  Status  was  in  accordance  with  wealth  and 
family  connection.  A person  could  rise  through  the  ranks  of  society  by 
being  a skilful  hunter  or  worker  and  performing  charitable  deeds  for 
others.  Conversely,  a person  could  lose  their  standing  in  society  by 
performing  dishonourable  deeds. 

As  with  other  plains  tribes  the  Kiowa  relied  heavily  on  the  bison  for 
their  food  as  well  as  to  provide  many  of  the  raw  materials  for  their  way 
of  life.  Every  part  of  the  animal  would  be  utilised  by  the  Kiowa.  They 
never  killed  the  bison  wantonly  and  were  disgusted  to  see  the  white  man 
do  so. 

The  Kiowa  were  a male  dominated  society.  Families  could  gain  prominence 
through  the  prowess  and  fearlessness  of  their  male  members.  Generally 
speaking  the  Kiowa  man  was  in  control  of  everything  that  affected  the 
lives  of  the  Kiowa  people  away  from  the  camp.  The  women  were  in  control  of 
everything  that  took  place  in  and  around  the  camp.  Around  the  camp  she  was 
the  boss.  The  woman  was  also  a skilled  craftswoman,  making  beautiful 
beadwork  and  clothing. 

Today  there  are  about  11,500  Kiowa  living  on  reservations  in  Oklahoma. 
They  are  skilled  at  making  a wide  variety  of  arts  and  crafts  that  provide 
a supplement  to  their  income  when  sold  to  tourists.  Kiowa  artists  have 
long  been  recognised  for  their  skills.  As  far  back  as  1891,  Kiowa  artists 
were  commissioned  to  produce  artworks  for  major  international  exhibitions. 
In  1968  the  Kiowa  Tribal  council  was  given  authority  over  specific  issues 
relating  to  the  people,  such  as  health,  education  and  economic  development. 
Linder  Federal  Grant  programs  many  Kiowa  youth  are  now  attending  colleges 
and  universities.  This  young  generation  of  Kiowa  are,  thus,  readying 
themselves  for  professional  careers  in  the  white  man's  world.  In  recent 
decades,  however,  there  has  been  a growing  awareness  of  Kiowa  culture 
among  the  younger  generation.  This  has  led  to  a strong  cultural  identity 
among  young  Kiowa  people  of  the  21st  Century. 
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"RE : Upcoming  Events"  


Date:  Sun,  25  Mar  2001  15:39:14  -0 


From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 
Sub  j : Upcoming  Events 


Date:  Fri,  16  Feb  2001  11:47:08  EST 

From:  ClevAIM@aol.com 

Sub j : 2001  Wahoo  Demonstration 

OPENING  DAY  ANNUAL  DEMONSTRATION 

loin  the  American  Indian  Community,  its  supporters,  and  the  American  Indian 
Movement  Autonomous  in  the  fight  against  Racism  & Wahoo.  The  fight  to  claim 
American  Indian  dignity  continues.  We  support  Cleveland  Baseball  BUT  CFIANGE 
THE  NAME  AND  LOGO.  Racism  has  no  place  in  our  city. 

loin  us  for  Opening  Day  Rally  Monday,  April  2,  201  11:00  am  at  lacob's  Field, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  East  9th  Street,  Gate  C 100ft.  north  of  the  Bob  Feller 
Statue  on  the  Grass  Area. 

American  Indian  Movement  Autonomous 
216-641-8684 


Date:  Mon,  19  Mar  2001  09:21:38  -0600 

From:  "Madonna  C.  Yawakie"  <mpy@TURTLEISLANDCOM. COM> 

Sub j : AISES  Science  & Engineering  Fair 

Mailing  List:  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs  <MINN-IND@tc . umn . edu> 

The  American  Indian  Science  & Engineering  Society  (AISES)  would  like  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  you  and  your  colleagues  to  be  a part  of  the  14th 
Annual  National  American  Indian  Science  & Engineering  Fair,  April  6 & 7, 
2001.  This  event  will  take  place  in  St.  Paul  Minnesota  at  the  Radisson 
Inn  City  Center.  The  science  fair  committee  is  looking  for  volunteers 
to  assist  with  the  over-all  activities  and  set-up  of  the  science  fair. 

We  specifically  need  assistance  in  the  following  areas:  runners  (general 
assistance),  door  monitors,  Dudges  assistants.  Registration,  and  guides 
for  the  skywalk  for  the  Awards  Ceremony.  Shifts  are  available  on 
Friday,  April  6 and  Saturday,  April  7. 

The  National  American  Indian  Science  & Engineering  Fair  is  an  annual 
event  for  Native  American  students  to  actively  participate  in  a 
science-based  learning  environment  and  to  create  science  projects  that 
can  be  shared  among  peers,  teachers,  and  educators.  The  National 
Science  Fair  provides  a forum  for  students  to  have  their  research 
recognized  in  the  areas  of  science,  mathematics,  engineering  and 
technology. 

The  science  fair  committee  has  scheduled  a volunteer  meeting  Thursday 
evening,  April  5,  2001  at  the  Radisson  City  Center  Hotel  in  the  Rice 
Suite  on  the  Atrium  Level  from  6-8  pm.  If  you  are  interested  in 
volunteering  for  this  educational  experience  please  sign  up  online  at 
<http://www.aises.org>,  or  contact  Ms.  Kristi  Audette  at  303-530-0205, 
extension  12. 


Date:  Mon,  15  Han  2001  13:45:10  -0800 

From:  Chris  Mato  Nunpa  <matonunpa@SSU. SOUTHWEST. MSUS.EDU> 

Sub j : April  Conference  2001 

To  Interested  Native/Dakota  scholars/academics: 

How  Mitakuyapi.  Owasin  cantewasteya  nape  ciyuzapi  do!  ("Hello, 
my  relatives.  With  a good  heart,  I greet  all  of  you  with  a handshake") 

The  American  Indian  Studies  & Dakota  Studies  (AISDS)  Program  of 
Southwest  State  University,  Marshall,  MN  will  be  sponsoring  its  8th  annual 
AISDS  spring  conference  on  April  6-7  (Fri.  & Sat.),  2001.  The  conference 
will  be  titled  "Remembering,  Retracing,  and  Retelling:  the  Diaspora  of  the 
Dakota  People  from  Minnesota  into  Canada  and  the  Dakotas  after  1862." 

It  will  be  an  international  conference  featuring  six  Dakota 
academics/  scholars  from  both  Canada  and  the  U.S.  The  six  Dakota 
academics/scholars  include,  alphabetically: 

Barbara  Feezer  Buttes,  Ph.D.,  Bdewakantunwan  Dakota, 

Arizona  State  University,  Tempe,  AZ; 


Gwen  Griffin,  Ph.D.,  Sisitunwan  Dakota,  Sisseton-Wahpeton 
Reservation,  Mankato  State  University,  Mankato,  MN; 

Elizabeth  Cook-Lynn,  Ph.D.,  Ihanktunwan  Dakota  (still  to  be  confirmed); 

Leo  Omani,  M.Ed.,  Wahpetunwan  Dakota,  Wahpetun  Reserve,  Prince  Albert, 
Saskatchewan,  Canada; 

Doris  Pratt,  M.Ed.,  Dakota,  Sioux  Valley  Reserve,  Griswold,  MT,  Canada; 

Angela  Cavender  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Wahpetunwan  Dakota,  Arizona  State 
University,  Tempe,  AZ,  Upper  Sioux  Community,  Granite  Falls,  MN. 

Their  papers  will  be  published  in  a conference  proceedings  book. 

The  idea  for  the  conference  came  from  Leo  Omani.  Elders  at  his 
Reserve  approached  him  about  gathering,  organizing,  and  writing  the  stories 
of  how  they  got  from  Minnesota  to  Saskatchewan.  Mr.  Omani  will  be  giving 
the  keynote  presentation,  setting  the  tone  and  providing  the  context  for 
the  conference.  The  other  speakers  will  then  be  addressing  migration  and 
forced  removal  issues,  its  impact,  and  how  to  go  about  doing  accurate  but 
respectful  research. 

Hopefully,  some  of  the  Dakota  academics/scholars  will  address  how 
the  Dakota  academic  community  can  work  together  with  the  Dakota  elders 
in  a mutually  respectful  and  cooperative  fashion. 

The  Friday  session  (4/6)  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  (4/7)  will  be  open  to  Dakota/Native 
peoples:  the  speakers,  Dakota  elders,  Dakota  spiritual  leaders,  other 
Dakota/Native  academics/scholars,  Dakota/Native  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students,  interested  Dakota/Native  community  persons,  and  selected 
wasicun  persons. 

Also,  I am  in  the  process  of  fund-raising  for  the  conference.  If 
you  know  of  foundations  and  other  funding  sources,  please  let  me  know. 

More  info  will  be  forthcoming  on  the  mnindlist  serve. 
minn-ind@tc .umn.edu 

For  the  time  being,  feel  free  to  contact  me  at: 

320-564-4348  (h)  507-537-6118  (SSU) 

"matonunpa@kilowatt .net"  "matonunpa@ssu . southwest .msus.edu" 

or 

Chris  Mato  Nunpa,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor 
American  Indian  Studies  & 

Dakota  Studies  (AISDS) 

Southwest  State  University 
Marshall,  MN  56258 
Pidamayaye  do!  ("Thank  you") 

Chris  Mato  Nunpa 


Date:  Thu,  21  Dec  2000  08:21:00  -0600 

From:  "John  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate.edu> 
Sub j : (FWD)University  of  Iowa  Powwow 


American  Indian  Student  Association 

12th  Annual  University  of  Iowa  Powwow 

April  6-8,  2001 

Carver-Hawkeye  Arena 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

HEAD  STAFF: 


Master  of  Ceremonies: 
Arena  Director: 

Head  Woman  Dancer: 
Head  Man  Dancer: 

Head  Dance  Judge: 

Head  Drum  Judge: 

Host  Northern  Drum: 
Host  Southern  Drum: 
Host  Iowa  Drum: 


Jerry  Dearly  and  TBA 
Jonathan  Windyboy 
Diane  Desrosiers 
Dana  Warrington 

Leon  Thompson 
Ron  Goodeagle 
Northern  Wind 
Omaha  Whitetail 
Lightning  Boy 


All  Drums  Welcome! 

CATEGORIES: 

Men's:  Senior,  Traditional,  Fancy,  Grass 

Women's:  Senior,  Traditional,  Fancy,  Dingle 

Teen  Boy's:  Traditional,  Fancy,  Grass 

Teen  Girl's:  Traditional,  Fancy,  Dingle 

Dunior  Boy's  Traditional,  Fancy,  Grass 

Dunior  Girl'  Traditional,  Fancy,  Dingle 

Drum  Contest:  First  Place,  Second  Place,  Third  Place 

ADMISSION: 

Adult  3-day  pass: 

Adult  1-day  pass: 

Child  3-day  pass: 

Child  1-day  pass: 

Dancer  and  Drummers: 

Senior  w/ID  (55  & over): 

Family  pass  (group  of  4) 

Group  rate  (limit  of  10) 

UI  student  w/ID: 

Child  5 & under: 

WEEKEND  SCHEDULE: 

Friday,  April  6,  2000:  Doors  open  at  5pm,  Grand  Entry  at  7pm 

Saturday,  April  7,  2000:  Doors  open  at  11am,  Grand  Entry  at  1pm  and  7pm 

Sunday,  April  8,  2000:  Doors  open  at  11am,  Grand  Entry  at  1pm 

SPONSORED  BY: 

The  University  of  Iowa  American  Indian  Student  Association. 

VENDOR  OR  GENERAL  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 

American  Indian  Student  Association  (AISA) 

308  Melrose  Avenue 
Iowa  City,  IA  52242 
(319)  335-6883/  8298 

Website : http : //www. uiowa . edu/~ainsp/ powwow 

HOTEL  RESERVATIONS: 

Best  Western  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-351-0400 

Big  Ten  Inn  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-351-6131 

Comfort  Inn  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-351-8144 

Days  Inn  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-354-4400  or  1-800-Days- Inn 

Econo  Lodge  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-354-6000 

Heartland  Inn  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-351-8132  or  1-800-334-3277 

Motel  6 - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-354-0130 

Super  8 Motel  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-  337-8388 

Celebrate  Sobriety  - ABSOLUTELY  NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL 

We  are  not  responsible  for  accidents,  theft,  damages,  travel  expenses,  or 
divorces . 

Individuals  with  disabilities  are  encouraged  to  attend  all  University  of 


$15.00 

$6.00 

$10.00 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$18.00 

$40.00 

Free 

Free 


Iowa-sponsored  events.  If  you  are  a person  with  a disability  who  requires 
an  accommodation  in  order  to  participate  in  this  program,  please  contact 
American  Indian  Student  Association  in  advance  at  319-335-6883. 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

Tracy  R.  Peterson  (Dine') 

AISES  Region  Five  Representative 
Graduate  Assistant  - OSL 
2510  Friendship  St. 

Iowa  City,  IA  52245 
Home  Phone:  (319)  339-1960 
Cell  Phone:  (319)  621-5877 
Email:  tracy-peterson@uiowa.edu 

icndns@msn . com 


Date:  Tue,  27  Mar  2001  07:59:41  -0600 

From:  John  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate  <berryj@okstate.edu> 

Sub j : OSU  Powwow 

Oklahoma  State  University 

Native  American  Student  Association 
Spring  Contest  Pow  Wow 
April  7,  2001 
Colvin  Center  Annex 

(Across  the  street  from  the  OSU  Police  Department) 

Princess:  Tiffany  Frietze,  Pawnee 

Pawnee,  Oklahoma 

Host  Southern  Drum:  Sizzortail,  Arlen  Goodfox,  Lead  Singer 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma 

Host  Northern  Drum:  Lake  Vermillion,  Jeremy  Wilson,  Lead  Singer 
Tower,  Minnesota 

M.C.:  Sammy  "Tonekei"  White,  Kiowa 

Anadarko,  Oklahoma 

Head  Man  Dancer:  Terry  Tsotigh,  Kiowa 

Del  City,  Oklahoma 

Head  Lady  Dancer:  Keri  Bread,  Comanche 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Host  Gourd  Clan:  Oklahoma  Gourd  Dance  Club 

Lawton,  Oklahoma 

Color  Guard:  American  Legion  Little  Standing 

Buffalo  Post  #38 
White  Eagle,  Oklahoma 

Arena  Director:  Tony  Killscrow,  Oglala  Lakota 

Pawhuska,  Oklahoma 

Gourd  Dancing  & Specials  2:00  p.m. 

Supper  Break  5:00  p.m. 

Grand  Entry  7:00  p.m. 

Contests  will  be  held  in:  Tiny  Tots 

Junior  Girls' 

Junior  Boys' 

Women's  Cloth,  Buckskin,  Jingle,  and  Fancy 
Shawl 

Men's  Straight,  Fancy,  Grass  and  Traditional 
Drum:  All  Drums  Welcome! 

* * * Special  Contest  * * * 

Men's  Old  Style  Southern  Straight  Dance,  winner  take  all  $200 
Sponsored  by  Kelly  Tiger,  Jr.  in  honor  of  his  nephew,  Cody  Revard 
Some  contest  categories  may  be  combined. 

Drugs,  Alcohol,  and  Weapons  are  prohibited. 

NASA  is  not  responsible  for  theft  and/or  accidents. 

For  vendor  information,  please  call  Dana  at  405.624.3677. 
Contestants  MUST  be  in  Grand  Entry  and  Regalia  to  receive  prize  money! 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Multicultural  Development  and 
Assessment  Center  at  405.744.5481  or  Rachel  at  405.743.3796. 


Date:  Thu,  22  Mar  2001  10:20:52  -0600 


From:  "John  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate.edu> 

Sub j : (FWD)Brave  Flearted  Women  Conference  (fwd) 

FORWARD,  Original  message  follows  

Date:  Mon,  12  Mar  2001  18:11:12  -0600  (CST) 

From:  Melinda  Micco  <melinda@mills . edu> 

Please  post  to  your  lists.  Thank  you.  Melinda  Micco 
A Gathering  of  Brave  Hearted  Women 

A Conference  to  Bring  Together 
Indigenous  Women  Promoting  Positive  Change 

7:00  pm,  Friday,  April  13,  2001 

Ceremony  honoring  Native  Activists 

Nilak  Butler  and  a memorial  to  Millie  Ketcheshawno 

with  the  all  women  Northern  Drum  Group,  THE  MANKILLERS, =20 

showing  of  films,  "Alcatraz  Is  Not  An  Island"  and 

"30th  Anniversary  of  Alcatraz  Occupation  1969-1999"  and 

performance  artist,  Gina  Pacaldo 

8:30  am-6:00  pm,  Saturday,  April  14,  2001 
Workshops  and  Presenters 

All  workshops  will  be  repeated  in  the  afternoon. 

1.  Anne  Lewis  Hansen  (Acoma  Pueblo),  well-known  potter,  will  share 
information  about  her  traditional  lands  and  maintaining  the  pottery 
tradition  far  from  the  Pueblo  at  her  home  in  California. 

2.  Sage  LaPena  (Wintu/Nomtipom)  will  present  an  interactive  workshop  on 
plant  medicine. 

3.  Haliaka  Iolani  Pule  Dooley  (Native  Hawaiian)  is  a traditional  Kumu 
(teacher)  whose  life's  work  is  spiritual  education.  She  will  talk  about 
the  spiritual  connection  of  everything  around  us  and  how  to  ask  for  and 
receive  guidance  from  the  ancestors  in  the  gathering  of  medicinal  plants 
and  other  necessary  items  for  Hawaiian  ceremonies. 

4.  Rose  vonThater  (Cherokee/Tuscarora)  and  Teresa  Head  (Mestiza)  will 
share  evolutionary  and  traditional  perspectives  on  understanding  how  to 
dance  with  chaos  in  everyday  life. 

5.  Lakota  Harden  (Lakota),  an  activist  involved  with  the  AIM  Survival 
School  on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  will  conduct  a workshop  on 
unlearning  sexism,  racism,  and  other  social  oppressions. 

6.  Muriel  Antoine  (Lakota),  recent  winner  of  a national  community 
service  award,  will  share  information  on  Pine  Ridge. 

Registration  Fee:  $25 . 00/Individual,  $15.00  Student  or  Elder,  childcare, 
ASL 

For  more  information,  contact  Melinda  Micco  (Seminole/Creek/Choctaw) 
(510)  430-3324  or  e-mail  brvwomen@mills.edu 

Sponsored  by  the  Ethnic  Studies  Department  and  the  lames  Irvine 
Multicultural  Grant  at  Mills  College. 

Mills  College,  5000  MacArthur  Blvd.,  Oakland,  CA  94613 


Date:  Tue,  24  Oct  2000  15:36:59  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  RAVEN  DAVIS  <ravenspiritwalker@yahoo.com> 

Sub j : new  pow  wow  listing 

o'  si  yo  gary 

please  add  this  to  your  pow  wow  listing. 

Native  Solutions  presents  3rd  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow  April  27-29,  2001 
times-  Fri  9-2,  students  day. 

Fri  5-10,  dancing  & storytelling. 

Sat  10-10,  grand  entry  11:00. 

Sun, 10-5,  grand  entry  12:00. 

Oxford  Lake  Park,  Oxford,  Al...  exit  185  off  1-20 
Native  American  Honor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 


Admission  $5  - adults 

FREE  - seniors  55  and  up  & children  under  10 
Host  Drum  - Grey  Wolf  Singers,  Choctaw,  Philadelphia,  Ms 
Headman  - Don  Redbear 
Headlady  - Donna  Dulaney 
MC  - Gary  Smith 
Arena  Director  - Buck  Tucker 
Special  Flute  Performance  by  Larry  Campbell 
Learn  about  early  iron  forging  from  Dohn  Williams 

See  a primitive  encampment  with  period  items  such  as  clothing,  tools  & 
weapons  presented  by  Grey  Squirrel  Lodge. 

See  demonstrations  on  beadwork  and  dreamcatchers . 

All  dancers  and  drums  welcome 

No  Drugs  or  Alcohol  Allowed,  Bring  your  own  lawn  chairs 
For  more  information  call  Tony  at  256-835-0130  or 

email  sundancer@hotmail.com  or  call  Mark  or  Ruth  Davis  at  256-820-6315. 
Vendors  contact  Mark  or  Ruth  Davis 

or  emial  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com  or  lamehawk@yahoo.com. 

Thank  you  for  including  this  on  your  listing, 
raven spiritwalker 


Date:  Wed,  14  Mar  2001  21:50:36  -0500 
From:  "Red  Thunder"  <tedrvb@corrcomm.net> 

Sub  j : POW-WOW 

LAKESIDE  INTER-TRIBAL  POW-WOW 
MAY  11  - 12  - 13,  2001 

HEAD  MAN:  GARY  THUNDERWOLF 

HEAD  WOMAN:  KAREN  COOPER 

ARENA  DIRECTOR:  LITTLE  HAWK 
EMCEE:  ALTON  McCALESTER 

SPECIAL  FEATURE:  DAVE  TREZAK 
HOST  DRUM:  SHADOW  WOLF 

ALL  LOCAL  TRADITIONAL  DRUMS  WELCOME 

PUBLIC  INVITED  TO  COME  AND  EN30Y  THE  FESTIVITIES 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  DANCERS  WILL  ENTERTAIN 

VENDORS  WILL  OFFER  MANY  BEAUTIFUL  HAND  MADE  ITEMS 

STORY  TELLERS  WILL  RELATE  EXCITING  INDIAN  STORIES 

DIRECTIONS:  FROM  1-59  (AT  GADSDEN  EXIT  182)  TAKE  1-759  TO  EXIT  4 B,  ONTO  HWY 
411  N.  FROM  THERE,  CONTINUE  FIVE  MILES,  THE  POW-WOW  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  LAKESIDE 
R V PARK,  LOCATED  ON  HWY  411  N,  BETWEEN  MILE  MARKERS  222  AND  223. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CALL  (256)  546-9200  OR  TOLL  FREE  AT:  1-877-546-8044 
OR  VISIT  OUR  WEB  SITE  AT:  www.lakeside-rv.com 


Date:  Mon,  15  3an  2001  14:32:51  -0600 
From:  Lawrence  Sampson  <setaim@evl. net> 
Sub j : CLEVELAND  POW-WOW 


Dune  16  & 17,  2001 

FATHER'S  DAY  WEEKEND 

American  Indian  Education  Center's 


7th  Annual  Competition  PowWow 
Edgewater  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Times : 

Saturday  llam-8pm 

Sunday  llam-6pm 

Admissions : 

Adults  $6.00 

Children  6-12  $1.00 

Seniors  $2.00 


Grand  Entry  at  1pm  & 6pm 
Grand  Entry  at  1pm 

2 Day  Pass  $10.00 

Under  6 Free 
2 Day  Senior  Pass  $3.00 


TRADITIONAL  REGALIA,  HANDMADE  DEWELRY,  SILVERSMITHS,  ARTS,  CRAFTS, 
STORYTELLING,  EDUCATIONAL  DEMONSTRATIONS, 

BUFFALO  BURGERS,  NAVADO  TACOS,  CORN  SOUP 

Proceeds  benefit:  American  Indians  of  all  ages,  including  education. 


liaison  with  social  service  agencies,  legal  advocacy,  direct  services 
for  the  hungry,  and  information/education/employment  services/BIA  child 
welfare/cultural  outreach  to  area  schools  and  colleges. 

RAIN  OR  SHINE  PUBLIC  WELCOME 

American  Indian  Education  Center,  P.0.  Box  605157, 

Cleveland,  Ohio  44105-0157  (216)  281-8480 

http: //community . Cleveland . com/cc/AIECI  -or- 
http: //www. crosswinds. net/~amerindianedctr 
Co-sponsored  by  Southwest  Expressions  of  Ohio  Inc. 

25576  Mill  St.  Olmstead  Falls,  Ohio  (440)  235-1177 
www . southwestexp res s ions . net 


WHISPERING  WINDS  POWWOW  DATES 
EMAIL  us  your  dates  (click  here) 

For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine,  dates  need  to  be 
submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance 
Last  Update:  12/4/2 000 

These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from  a 
variety  of  sources;  flyers,  emails,  phone  calls. 

Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Heritage,  Inc.,  are  not 
responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations. 

It  is  always  a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for 
verification . 

MARCH  2001 

30-31  14th  Annual  Native  American  Heritage  Assn  of  Radford  University 
Powwow.  Dedmon  Center  Comples,  Radford  University  campus,  Radford,  VA. 
Info:  (540)  674-1989  or  white_buffalo_woman@yahoo.com. 

APRIL  2001 

7 13th  Glastonbury  Powwow.  Crispin  School  Hall,  Strode  College  Campus, 
Street,  Somerset,  England.  Info:  013  44  1458  8354165. 

19- 22  2nd  Annual  All  Nations  Pigeon  River  Powwow.  Sevier  City  Fairgrounds 
Sevierville,  TN.  Info:  (423)  378-0192.  email:  leong@chartertn.net 

20- 21  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Tia-Piah  Benefit  Dance.  A.V.  Sallas  County  Park, 

New  Caney,  TX.  Info:  (713)  467-0221. 

21- 22  6th  Annual  California  Choctaw  Gathering  - a celebration  of  Choctaw 
Traditions  - in  Bakersfield,  CA  - open  to  all  Choctaw  people. 

Please  visit  our  web  page  www.oklachahta.org 
or  email  oklachahta@igalaxy.net 

27-29  3rd  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow  presented  by  Native  Solutions. 

Oxford  Lake  Park,  Oxford,  Ala. 

Info:  (256)  835-0130.  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo . com 
MAY  2001 

4-6  Annual  Craven  County  Intertribal  Powwow,  Craven  County  Fairgrounds, 
U.S.  Hwy . 70  East,  New  Bern,  NC. 

Contact:  Deborah  Wayne,  252-244-4222  or  E-mail  double_d@coastalnet.com 
For  complete  powwow  information  go  to: 
http: //ncnativenews .tripod . com/powwow/ 

11- 12  21st  Annual  Mother's  Day  Powwow.  Camp  Linwood  Hayne  on 

Mike  Padgett  Parkway  (Hwy  56),  Augusta,  GA.  Info:  (706)  771-1221 
or  email:  krazywilly@mindspring. com 

12  & 13  6th  Traditional  Annual  Sobriety  Pow  Wow  presented  by  Native 

Nations  Inc/Native  American  Promotions  Inc.  A Celebration  of  Elders  and 
Children,  Cermak  Pool  Woods,  7700  W.  Ogden  Ave.  Lyons,  Illinois. 

For  more  info  call:  (630)  695-1292  or  (773)261-7501 
Email : nativenationsinc@yahoo.com 

Website:  www. geocities . com/ nati venation sine/ index. ht ml 

12- 13  "Planting  of  the  Seeds"  Gathering  at  the  Perry  Farm  Allotment  on 
the  Watuppa  Reservation  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  Seeking 
traditional  Wampanoag  headers,  tanners,  pottery  makers,  and  weavers  to 


sell  and  demonstrate.  Call  (401)  434-9473  for  more  detailed  information 

24- 26  25th  Annual  Odawa  Pow  Wow.  Ottawa-Nepean  Tent  & Trailer  Park, 

411  Corkstown  Road,  Ottawa,  Ontario.  Info:  Fran  613-722-3811 

or  email:  info@odawa . on . ca 

25- 26  Memorial  Day  Weekend  Pow-Wow.  Laredo  Civic  Center,  LaredojTexas. 

:une  2001 

1-2  33rd  Annual  Alabama-Coushatta  Powwow.  Livingstron,  TX. 

Info:  (936)  563-4391. 

1- 3  Albuquerque  Indian  Market  2001.  New  Mexico  Fairgrounds, 

Albuquerque,  NM  Info:  (505)  836-2960 

2- 3  Grand  Village  of  the  Kickapoo  Powwow.  Emmett  Farm,  LeRoy,  IL 

Info:  (309)  962-2700  or  email:  ccranch@davesworld . net 
9-10  2nd  Annual  Anasagunticook  Intertribal  Festival  and  Powwow.  Oxford 
Fairgrounds,  Rt26.  Oxford.  Maine.  Info:  (207)  345-3574 

14- 16  45th  Annual  Tx  Indian  Flobbyist  Assn  Powwow.  Robinson  Park,  Llano,  TX 
Traders  welcome  (830)  665-9309;  other  info:  (512)  243-1931. 

15- 16  23rd  Annual  American  Indian  Cultural  Assn  of  North  Carolina  Powwow. 
Van  Floy  Family  campground.  Union  Grove,  NC. 

Info:  Ed  DeTorres,  PO  Box  168,  Newton,  NC  (704)  464-5579. 
email:  exdt@webtv.net 

30-3uly  1 29th  Annual  Calico  Dancers  Good  Time  Powwow.  Harry  3.  Betar  3r. 
Recreational  Park,  South  Glens  Falls,  NY.  Info:  (518)  793-1693. 
caliconh@nycap.rr.com 

3ULY  2001 

13-15  Maryland  Powwow.  Howard  County  Fairgrounds,  Howard  County,  MD. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 
27-29  3rd  Annual  Sobriety  Powwow  sponsored  by  The  Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe 
Muckleshoot  Indian  Reservation,  Auburn,  Wa.  Info:  253-804-8752. 

AUGUST  2001 

11- 12  6th  Annual  Ancestors  Powwow.  Heathsedge,  Abbey  Road  Dover,  Kent, 
England.  Centreland  Singers;  Kim  Oakshot,  M.C. 

Info:  013  44  1304  241091 

SEPTEMBER  2001 

7-9  4th  Annual  Credit  Island  Traditional  Pow  Wow.  Host  drum  War  Pony. 

Hosted  by  Urban  Indian  Tribal  Organization. 

Info:  Les  Miller  at  319-381-3547. 

OCTOBER  2001 

12- 14  Powwow.  Agriculture  Center,  Hagerstown,  MD. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 

NOVEMBER  2001 

2-4  Powwow.  Fredericksburg  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  VA. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 
9-11  The  Great  American  Indian  Exposition.  Showplace,  Richmond,  VA. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 

National  Powwow  / Duly  2002 
www.nationalpowwow.com 

E-mail  your  powwow  date  information  to  whiswind@i-55.com 
Whispering  Wind  Magazine  Crafts,  Material  Culture,  History  & Powwows 
WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8013 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3) 

FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390 


Voice : 
Fax: 


504-796-5433 

504-796-9236 


Char-Koosta  News  Upcoming  Powwows 
APRIL  2001 

April  21  and  22,  2001:  11th  Annual  Humboldt  State  University  Powwow; 
Areata,  CA;  707/826-4994 

April  21  and  22,  2001:  6th  Annual  California  Choctaw  Gathering; 
Bakersfield,  CA;  oklachahta@igalaxy.net;  http://www.oklachahta.org 
MAY  2001 

May  18,  19  and  20:  Spring  Powwow;  Portland  State  University, 

Portland,  OR;  (503)  725-5671;  uishe@mail . pdx . ed 
3ULY  2001 

Duly  4 through  8,  2001:  Arlee  4th  of  Duly  Celebration;  Arlee,  MT; 

(406)  675-2700 

Duly  19  through  22,  2001:  Standing  Arrow  Powwow;  Elmo,  MT;  (406)  675-2700 
Duly  27,  28  and  29,  2001:  3rd  Annual  Sobriety  Powwow;  Auburn,  WA; 

(253)  804-8752 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 
confirmation  purposes: 

Char-Koosta  News  Phone:  (406)  675-3000 

PO  Box  98  Fax:  (406)  675-3013 

Pablo  MT  59855-0138  E-Mail:  news4u@CharKoosta.com 


This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events.  We 
have  posted  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  many  other  types  of  gatherings  that  represents  the  Native 
American  culture.  Please  feel  free  to  send  us  information  about  your 
Gatherings  to  post. 

Please  send  us  information  on  any  links  that  we  may  have  missed. 

As  hard  as  we  work  to  make  sure  the  information  we  post  is  correct, 
mistakes  seem  easy  to  make.  Therefore  before  you  depart  for  a Gathering, 
please  use  the  contact  numbers  given  and  verify  all  of  the  important 
information  for  yourself. 

We  can  be  contacted  as  follows: 
e-mail : powwows@ander sons -web . com 

write  us  at: 

Anderson ' s 

11372  Timber  Lane 

Brooksville,  Florida  34601 

Native  American  Events  by  Date: 

March  30  - 31,  2001:  Edisto  Indian  Cultural  Festival  Exchange  Park  Highway 
78  Ladson,  South  Carolina.  For  more  information  call  843-871-2126 

April  13  - 14,  2001:  The  SATETHIEDAY  KHATGOMBAUGH  LAND  BENEFIT  DANCE  at 
the  Centennial  Y Ranch  in  Townsend,  Georgia.  For  more  information  call 
Shay  at:  912-832-3437  or  e-mail  at:  flea@darientel.net 

April  13  - 15,  2001:  Second  annual  Circle  of  Friends  Powwow  about  one  hour 
drive  south  of  Memphis,  on  Hwy  79  in  Marianna,  Arkansas.  This  looks  like  a 
good  one  folks.  For  more  information  contact  Frank  or  Cinda  Brent 
at  870-295-4060  or  e-mail  at:  Circleof Friends@the-eagles . com . 

April  21  - 22,  2001:  6th  Annual  California  Choctaw  Gathering  in 
Bakersfield,  California.  No  contact  number,  but  a web  address  of: 
http: //www. oklachahta . org 

May  4-6,  2001:  Annual  Craven  County  Intertribal  Powwow  Honoring  all 
American  Indians  and  their  Cultures  at  the  Craven  County  Fairgrounds  Hwy. 
Located  70  east  3 miles  east  of  New  Bern,  North  Carolina.  For  more 
information  call  Deborah  Wayne  252-244-4222  or 


e-mail  at:  double_d@coastalnet.com 

May  11  - 12,  2001:  21st  Annual  Mothers  day  Powwow  at  Camp  Lindwood  Hayne 
in  Augusta,  Georgia.  For  information  call  706-771-1221  or 
e-mail : krazywilly@mind spring, com 

May  11  - 13,  2001:  Native  American  Pow  Wow  at  Explore  Park  at  Milepost  115 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  Roanoke,  Va.  For  information  contact  Lu  Sadler  at: 
800-842-9163  or  e-mail  Lu  at:  LSADLER@explorepark . org 

May  12  - 13,  2001:  6th  Traditional  Annual  Sobriety  Pow  Wow  presented  by 
Native  Nations  Inc.  / Native  American  Promotions  Inc.  Lyons,  Illinois.  For 
more  information  call:  630-695-1292  or  773-261-7501  e-mail: 
nativenationsinc@yahoo.com  they  also  have  a web  site 
at : http : //www. geocities . com/n at i venations in c/ind ex. html 

Dune  1-3,  2001:  Albuquerque  Indian  Market  at  the  Fairgrounds  in 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  For  information  call  505-836-2960. 

Dune  2-3,  2001:  2nd  Annual  Woodland  Indians  Veterans  Memorial  Festival 
Located  at  Route  430/Willaims  Road  Erie,  Pa.  For  More  Information  Call 
1-814-459-8509  or  1-814-697-7792.  Email  at:  Twowolves69@Hotmail . Com . 

Dune  2-3,  2001:  Grand  Village  of  the  Kickapoo  Powwow.  Emmett  Farm,  LeRoy 
Illinois.  For  information  call  309-962-2700  or  e-mail  at: 
ccranch@davesworld . net 

Dune  15  - 16,  2001:  23rd  annual  Powwow  of  the  American  Indian  Cultural 
Association  of  North  Carolina.  Van  Floy  Family  Campground  Union  Grove, 

North  Carolina.  For  more  information  call  704-464-5579  or  e-mail: 
exdt@webtv.net 

Dune  16  - 17,  2001:  Cicott's  Gathering  Along  the  Wabash  Pow  Wow  in 
Independence,  Indiana.  For  more  information  call  Linda  Kinger  at 
765-762-2123  or  e-mail  at:  sklinger@tctc.com 

Dune  23  - 24,  2001:  Friendship  Acre's  Pow-Wow  Flonoring  our  Elders. 
Friendship  Acre's  Campground,  Randolph,  Ohio.  For  more  information 
call  330-325-9527  or  e-mail:  FAParkinc@aol.com 

Dune  30  - Duly  1,  2001:  2nd  Annual  Great  Salt  City  Powwow  at  Longbranch 
Park  in  Liverpool,  New  York.  For  more  information 
e-mail:  Gfiresong5@aol.com 

Duly  14  -15,  2001:  1st  annual  Cane  Creek  Inter-Tribal  traditional  Pow  Wow 
will  be  held  7 miles  west  of  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri.  For  information  call 
Tina  Greer  573-776-1953  or  e-mail  at:  spangler@pbmo.net 

August  3-5,  2001:  Pow  Wow  at  Frank  Liske  Park  in  Concord,  North  Carolina 
Ridgie  Tucker  will  lead  the  host  Southern  Drum.  There  will  be  Gourd 
Dancing.  The  famous  or  infamous  Florida  duo  of  Dim  and  Dave  make  an 
appearance  once  again  as  Dim  will  MC  and  Dave  and  his  better  half  Kathy 
will  be  head  man  and  lady.  If  you  can  put  this  little  dance  on  your 
calendar  as  it  has  been  outstanding  the  last  few  years.  For  more 
information  contact  George  Floyt  (704)786-5705  or  e-mail  him  at: 
gehoyt@concordnc.com  Traders  contact  Gene  Flail  at:  336-236-1099. 

August  18  - 19,  2001:  Red  Flawk  American  Indian  Cultural  Society  2nd  Annual 
Competition  Pow  Wow  at  Willow  Ranch  Coitsville  Twp.,  Ohio.  For  more 
information  contact  Rose  Marie  Tullio  at  330-755-4971  or  e-mail  at: 
CrebMogur@aol . com 

September  15  - 16,  2001:  9th  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow  at  the  Killeen 
Special  Events  Center,  at  Killeen,  Texas.  For  information  call  254-699- 
3167  Paula  Brock  or  e-mail  at:  Tameroa@nativeweb.net  There  is  a web  site 


at:  http://www.founwindstx.org 


Duly,  2002:  Yes  2002!  National  Powwow  12.  Duly,  2002  in  Crescent  City, 
Illinois.  The  committee  is  looking  for  input  and  suggestions  on  how  to 
make  The  National  Powwow  experience  more  enjoyable  and  rewarding.  Please 
send  input  to:  3.  Ford  Griggs,  Chairman,  National  Powwow  12,  Rt.  3,  Box 
110,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma  74003,  Telephone  918-662-5317, 

Fax  918-662-5317,  or  e-mail  at:  FordGriggs@aol.com 


Welcome  to  the  Pow  Wow  page.  The  following  Pow  Wows, 
Festivals  and  Events  have  been  submitted  by  our  Members. 
http://www.native-american-online.org/ calendar . htm 
To  submit  an  event,  email  Ed  at  sysop@crnky.org 

8th  Annual  Choctaw-Apache  Tribe  of  Ebard  Pow  Wow 
April  7th  and  8th,  2001 
7 Miles  East  of  Zwolle,  LA 

Details  at:  http://cate.50megs.com/pow01.htm 


Fifteenth  Annual  Arizona  State  University  Spring  Competition  POW  WOW 
APRIL  20,21,22,  200 

ASU  Band  Practice  Field,  Sixth  St.  & Rural  Rd.,Tempe,  Arizona 
FRIDAY 

5:30  PM  - Gourd  Dance 
7:00  Grand  Entry 
SATURDAY 

11:30  AM  & 5:30  PM  - Gourd  Dance 
1:00  & 7:00  PM  - Grand  Entry 
SUNDAY 

11:30  am  - Gourd  Dance 
1:00  PM  - Grand  Entry 
HEAD  STAFF 

HOST  NORTHERN  DRUM Mountain  Soul,  Small  Boy  Camp,  Alberta 

HOST  SOUTHERN  DRUM Sizzortail,  Shawnee,  Oklahoma 

HEAD  GOURD  DANCER Billy  Wahnee,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma 

ARENA  DIRECTOR Randy  Medicine  Bear,  Rosebud,  South  Dakota 

MASTER  OF  CEREMONIES Sammy  Tonekei  White,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma 

CO-MASTER  OF  CEREMONIES Dason  GoodStriker,  Standoff,  Alberta 

CONTEST  CATEGORIES 
MENS  (10-49  YRS) 

Northern  Traditional 
Southern  Straight 
Fancy  Dance 
Grass  Dance 
TEEN  BOY'S  (13-17  YRS) 

N & S Traditional 
Fancy  Dance 
Grass  Dance 
3UNI0R  BOYS  (7-12  YRS) 

N & S Traditional 
Fancy  Dance 
Grass  Dance 
WOMEN'S  (18-49  YRS) 

Northern  Traditional 
Southern  Traditional 
Fancy  Shawl 
lingle  Dress 
TEEN  GIRL'S  (13-17  YRS) 

N & S Traditional 
Fancy  Shawl 
lingle  Dress 

3UNI0R  GIRL'S  (7-12  YRS) 

N & S Traditional 
Fancy  Shawl 
lingle  Dress 


TINNY  TOTS  (6  YRS  & UNDER) 

GOLDEN  AGE  (50  YRS  & OVER) 

Men ' s & Women ' s 
DRUM  CONTEST 

Bring  Your  Own  PA's  and  Chairs.  Committee  will  NOT  provide  chairs. 


ASU  American  Indian  Culture  Week-  April  16-22,  2001 
Call  480-965-8044  For  More  Information. 

Art's  & Craft  Spaces  Available: 

*Native  American  Artists  Only 
Proof  of  Enrollment  Required 
ADMISSION 
Adults  $5.00 
Students  $2.00 
3-day  Pass  $10.00 
Under  6,  60  + FREE 
Singers  and  Dancers 
Registration:  $5.00 
For  More  Information  Call: 

Lee  Williams  at  480-965-5224 
Visit  our  website  at: 
http://powwow.asu.edu 
Host  Motel: 

Microtel  Inn  & Suites:  480-774-2500 
$49.00+tax  per  night 

ASU  POW  WOW  COMMITTEE,  POST  OFFICE  BOX  248,  TEMPE,  ARIZONA,  85280-0248 


The  D-QU  Pow  Wow  Committee  presents  a series  of  pow  wows: 

Deed  Day  Pow  Wow 

April  7,  6 p.m.  - midnight 

Graduation  Pow  Wow 

May  19,  6 p.m.  - midnight 

For  information,  contact: 

Angela  Grijalva  Pow  Wow  Committee 
Phone:  (530)  758-0470  ext  1085 
Fax:  (530)  758-4891 
PO  Box  409 
Davis,  CA  95617 

dqu_pow_wow_committee@hotmail . com 


Date:  Tue,  06  Mar  2001  19:35:03  -06008 
From:  D.  Mitchell  <wanigel@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : Spring  Events 

>To  : Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy.org> 

Wanige's  Native  Events  Page 

Events  of  Interest  to  the  Native  American  Community 


Abbreviations:  HD  - Host  Drum,HND  - Host  Northern  Drum,HSD  - Host  Southern 
Drum,  InD  - Invited  Drum(s),  HM  - Head  Man  Dancer,  HL  - Head  Lady  Dancer, 

HG  - Head  Gourd  Dancer,  HGS  - Head  Gourd  Singer,  GS  - Gourd  Society, 

HS  - Head  Singer,  HH  - Host  Hotel/Motel,  AD  - Arena  Director, 

MC  - Master  of  Ceremonies,  WS  - Warrior  Society/Honor  Guard,  FP  - Flute 
Player,  ST  - Story  Teller,  FP  - Featured  Performer/artist,  HV  - Head 
Veteran;  GO  - Gates  Open,  GC  - Gates  Close,  GE  - Grand  Entry. 

A small  "c"  at  the  beginning  of  an  abbreviation  stands  for  "co-";  such  as 
cHD  = Co-Host  Drum,  cMC  = Co-Emcee. 

Note:  Some  events  may  not  be  of  Native  origin,  but  may  still  be  of  interest 
to  some  of  the  readers  of  this  page.  I try  to  supply  as  much  information  as 
possible,  so  that  readers  can  make  an  informed  decision  as  to  whether  the 
event  is  of  personal  interest  to  them.  This  mailing  contains  previously 
listed  events  as  well  as  new  events. 


Ratings:  Some  of  the  events  of  which  the  author  has  personal  first-hand 
knowledge,  or  has  gained  reference  through  a reputable  source,  will  carry  a 


rating.  The  codes  for  the  ratings  are  as  follows:  WR  - usually  a well-run 
event;  GC  - event  benefits  a good  cause;  HH  - weather  at  this  event  is 
often  hot  and/or  humid,  so  come  prepared;  NR  - not  recommended.  Reasons  for 
the  last  rating  could  be  varied,  ranging  from  poor  organization,  tendencies 
for  postponement  or  cancellation,  to  organizers  with  unsavory  reputations. 
Not  all  events  will  be  rated.  Please  note:  I try  to  list  all  events  that 
are  sent  to  me,  even  if  they  sound  a bit  far-fetched.  You  can  usually 
figure  out  the  more  questionable  happenings  by  all  the  nifty  new-age  names 
of  the  organizers  and/or  major  participants. 

Now,  through  May  31,  2001 

The  Paintings  of  Mirac  Creepingbear 

Red  Earth  Museum,  2100  NE  52nd  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  OK  73111. 

Business  Phone:  405-427-5228  http : //www. redearth . org  . This  exhibit  will 
highlight  the  very  best  artwork  of  the  Kiowa  artist  Mirac  Creepingbear. 

Feb.  3-Dune  30:  Mobile  River  Discovery  Cruises 

Aboard  the  Cotton  Blossom  Riverboat,  located  at  1 South  Water  St.,  Mobile, 
AL.  Beginning  at  9:00am  on  Saturdays,  there  will  be  a 3 & 1/2  hour 
environmental  & historical  cruise,  with  continental  breakfast  served. 
Admission  charged.  Info:  Captain  Robert  Enstice  (334)  438-3060. 

Mar.  30-31:  23rd  Annual  Edisto  Indian  Festival 

At  Exchange  Park,  Ladson,  SC.  Sponsored  by  the  Four  Floles  Indian 
Organization.  Info:  Matthew  Creel  (843)  871-6740 
or  FH 10  Tribal  Office  (843)  871-2126. 

Mar.  30-Apr.l,  2001 
Tifton  Intertribal  Powwow 

At  Friendly  City  Park  (1-75  exit  63A  & west  1 1/4  mile).  Perry,  GA.  Flead 
Staff  TBA. 

Vendors  & demonstrators  contact:  Native  Way  Productions,  Derry  Laney, 

8788  Gravel  Hill  Road,  Albany,  GA  31705  (229)  787-5180  (evenings). 

Mar.  31:  8th  Annual  ECU  Pow  Wow 

At  College  Hill  Field,  on  the  East  Carolina  University  Campus,  Greenville, 
NC.  Sponsored  by  East  Carolina  Native  American  Organization.  General  info: 
Resa  Crane  Bizarro  (252)  328-6003;  Vendor  info:  LaTeisha  Rogers  (252) 
353-6228  or  Consuela  Richardson  (252)  328-8037. 

Apr.  7:  OSU  Pow  Wow 

On  the  campus  of  Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater,  OK.  MC:  Sammy 
"Tonkei"  White;  HSD:  Sizzortail;  HM:  Terry  Tsotigh;  HL:  Keri  Bread.  Info: 
(405)  744-5481  or  (405)  743-3796. 

Apr.  7-8:  8th  Annual  Choctaw-Apache  Tribe  of  Ebarb  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
On  LA  Hwy.  482,  7 miles  west  of  Zwolle,  LA.  Times:  Saturday,  noon  until  ?; 
Sunday,  11:00pm  - 5:00pm.  Head  staff:  TBA.  All  dancers  & guest  drums 
welcome.  Admission:  $1.00  for  adults  & children  over  age  6.  Tribal  & Parish 
Security  on  grounds.  Info:  (318)  684-2588,  (318)  645-7392,  or 
cate@cp-tel . net . 

Apr.  7-8:  Indian  Dance  Festival 

At  DeSoto  Caverns  Park,  5181  DeSoto  Caverns  Pkwy.,  Childersburg,  AL.  Time: 
9:00am  - 5:00pm.  Native  American  dance  competition  and  arts  & crafts.  Info: 
Doe  Beckham  (800)  933-2283. 

Apr.  19-22:  2nd  Annual  All  Nations  Pigeon  River  Pow  Wow 
Sevierville,  TN.  THIS  EVENT  HAS  BEEN  CANCELLED. 

Apr.  20-22:  Haliwa-Saponi  Tribal  Pow  Wow 

Haliwa  Indian  School,  State  Road  1636,  Hollister,  NC.  Info:  Dr.  Doseph 
Richardson  (252)  586-4017. 

Apr.  23:  North  Carolina  Indian  Housing  Authority  Meeting 

NC  Indian  Housing  Authority,  2125  Sapona  Road,  Fayetteville,  NC.  Info: 


Barbara  Melvin  (910)  483-5073. 


Apr.  27-29:  Southern  Band  of  the  Cherokees  Intertribal  Gathering 
Birdsville  Campground,  Smithland,  KY;  Hwy.  137,  off  US  Hwy.  60,  on  the  Ohio 
River.  HM:  Barry  Brown;  HL:  Barbara  Whitehorse;  HD:  TBA;  HV:  Tim  Whitehorse 
Info:  Many  Waters  & Kamama  (502)  969-7503,  or  (502)  216-6054  (cell),  or 
karmamal@aol . com . 

Apr.  27-29:  Native  Solutions  3rd  Annual  Pow  Wow 

Oxford  Lake  Park,  Oxford,  AL.  (NR)  lust  off  1-20  at  Exit  185.  Info:  Mark  or 
Ruth  Davis  (256)  820-6315,  or  Tony  (256)  835-0130. 


Date:  Sat,  17  Mar  2001  14:18:52  -0600 
From:  "D.  Mitchell"  <wanigel@hotmail . com> 

Sub  j : Spring  Events,  Part  2 

~ALABAMA~ 

Apr.  6-8:  Batson  Blade  Symposium 

At  Tannehill  Ironworks  Historical  State  Park,  McCalla,  AL.  Sponsored  by  the 
Alabama  Forge  Council,  this  event  features  premier  knifemakers  from  all  over 
the  country.  There  will  be  demonstrations,  workshops,  and  a sale  of 
handcrafted  knives  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Hours:  Fri.  & Sat.,  8am  - 5pm; 
Sun.,  8am  - noon.  Public  show/sale  is  1pm  - 4pm  Saturday,  followed  by  a 
public  auction.  Info:  Helon  Riggins,  12632  Confederate  Parkway,  McCalla,  AL 
35111,  or  (205)  477-5711. 

Apr.  7:  North  Alabama  "Adventure"  Caving 

Depart  from  Tuscaloosa.  Meet  at  Smith  Hall  on  the  University  of  Alabama 
campus.  Departure  & return  times  TBA.  Explore  the  underground  world  with 
naturalists  & trained  spelunkers.  Limited  to  14  participants,  ages  10  & 
over.  Cost:  $20  to  members  of  the  Alabama  Natural  History  Society,  $25  to 
non-members.  This  trip  is  for  those  who  don't  mind  going  through  a little 
mud  or  a few  tight  squeezes.  Wear  old  clothes  & bring  a change  of  clothes, 
just  in  case.  Info:  (205)  348-9826  or  kharris@aalan . ua . edu . 

Apr.  7-8:  Le  Campement  Aux  Alibamons 

At  Fort  Toulouse/Iackson  Park,  Wetumpka,  AL.  (WR)  A recreation  of  various 
protagonists  of  the  French  & Indian  War  of  1755-63.  The  recreated  18th 
century  French  fort  will  be  garrisoned  by  French  Colonial  Marines  & their 
families,  Indian  allies  & Spanish  military  units  will  be  camped  nearby,  with 
English  Protestants  located  a safe  distance  away.  Selected  living  history 
units  from  around  the  eastern  U.S.  are  invited  to  participate.  Hours:  9am  - 
4pm.  Info:  Ned  Henkins  (334)  567-3002. 

Apr.  6-8:  All  Nations  Native  American  Competition  Pow  Wow 

Longhorn  R Arena,  Tuscumbia,  AL.  Friday  is  Kids  Day.  Competition  is  Saturday 
& Sunday.  GE:  11am  each  day.  MC:  Harold  "Doc"  Comby;  AD:  limmy  McMillian; 

HM:  lames  Simpson;  HL:  Shayla  McMillian;  HD:  Red  Nations.  Prize  money:  (men 
& women)  over  18,  1st.  - $100,  2nd.  - $60;  Teen  (boys  & girls),  1st.  - $75, 
2nd.  - $50;  Dunior  (boys  & girls,  ages  6-11),  1st.  - $50,  2nd.  - $30;  Tiny 
Tots  (5-under),  split  blanket  money.  Registration:  $5.00.  Admission:  $3.00 
per  person  (5-under  & 65-over  are  free).  All  drums  & dancers  welcome. 

Info:  kcooper@uabmc.edu. 

Apr.  8-May  27:  "Moving  the  Fire" 

511  N.  Water  St.,  Tuscumbia,  AL.  A photography  exhibit  chronicling  the 
removal  of  the  Southeastern  Indian  tribes  to  Oklahoma. Hours:  Mon.  - Fri., 

9am  - 5pm;  Sun.,  2pm  - 4pm.  Admission  charged. 

Info:  Lucie  Ayers  (256)  383-0533. 

Apr.  21:  Sipsey  Fork  Canoe  Run 

On  the  Sipsey  Fork  of  the  Black  Warrior  River,  in  northwest  Alabama.  For 
swimmer's  only  & limited  to  14  participants  ages  10  & over.  Departure  & 
return  times  to  be  announced.  Meet  at  Smith  Hall  on  the  University  of 


Alabama  in  Tuscaloosa,  for  a trip  down  Alabama's  only  Wild  & Scenic  Riven. 
Info:  Kelli  Harris  (205)  348-9826. 

Apr.  27-29:  United  Cherokee  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 

At  the  Guntersville  National  Guard  Armory,  located  8 miles  south  of 
Guntersville,  AL,  on  Hwy.  79.  Info:  Gina  Williamson,  PO  Box  754, 
Guntersville,  AL  35976,  or  phone  (256)  582-0114/fax:  (256)  505-4434. 

Apr.  28-29:  Alabama  Society  of  Traditional  Bowmen  Shoot 

Tannehill  Ironworks  Historical  State  Park,  McCalla,  AL.  Archery  competition 
using  traditional  bows  & arrows,  with  proceeds  benefitting  Children's 
Hospital.  Admission  charged.  Info:  Helon  Riggins,  12632  Confederate  Parkway, 
McCalla,  AL  35111  or  (205)  477-5711. 

May  & Dune:  Bankhead  Wilderness  Hikes 

Depart  from  Smith  Hall  on  the  University  of  Alabama  Campus  in  Tuscaloosa; 
follow  a museum  naturalist  into  one  of  the  deepest,  most  scenic,  & 
undisturbed  sections  of  the  Bankhead  National  Forest.  Approximate  times: 
7:30am  - 5:00pm.  Dates  TBA.  Info:  Dudy  Everett  (205)  348-9473. 

May  5:  Wildflower  Saturday 

At  DeSoto  State  Park,  near  Fort  Payne,  AL.  Guided  hikes  & nature  programs 
are  planned  throughout  the  day.  No  admission  charge.  Info:  Ken  Thomas,  Park 
Naturalist,  13903  County  Road  89,  Ft.  Payne,  AL  35967  or  (256)  845-0051. 

May  5:  Creek  Removal  Commemorative  Motorcycle  Ride 

Wetumpka  to  Tuscumbia,  AL.  The  ride  will  follow  the  route  the  Creeks  took 
when  forced  to  leave  their  homeland  for  Indian  Territory  (Oklahoma)  in  the 
1830' s.  Departure  from  Fort  Toulouse  (near  Weumpka,  AL)  at  7:00am,  arrival 
at  McFarland  Park  (in  Tuscumbia)  around  3:00pm. 

Info:  Perry  White  (205)  672-0361. 

May  11-12:  Poke  Salat  Festival 

Downtown  Arab,  AL.  Arts,  crafts,  & various  activities,  plus  the  chance  to 
taste  one  of  the  South's  native  greens.  Hours:  9am  - 5:30pm.  No  admission 
charged.  Info:  Arab  Chamber  of  Commerce,  PO  Box  626,  Arab,  AL  35976  or 
(256)  586-3138. 

May  11-13:  Lakeside  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 

Lakeside  RV  Park,  Gadsden,  AL.  From  1-59,  take  Exit  182  onto  1-759;  then 
take  Exit  4B  onto  Hwy.  411-N  - between  mile  markers  222  & 223  - and  follow 
the  signs.  HM:  Gary  Thunderwolf;  HL:  Karen  Cooper;  AD:  Little  Hawk;  MC: 

Alton  McAllister;  HD:  Shadowwolf  Singers;  Special  Guest:  David  White  Wolf 
Trezak,  singer.  Info:  (877)  546-8044  or  www.lakeside_rv.com. 

May  19:  Tallapoosa  River  Canoe  Trip 

Depart  from  Smith  Hall,  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Tuscaloosa. 

Departure  & return  times  TBA.  Limited  to  14  participants  - swimmers  only  - 
over  the  age  of  10.  Cost:  $20  - Alabama  Natural  History  Society  members;  $25 
- non-members.  Canoe  one  of  the  most  scenic  & undisturbed  stretches  of  this 
east  central  Alabama  river.  See  beautiful  wildlife  & learn  the  history  of 
the  Creek  Indian  settlement  & early  European  exploration  & trade  along  the 
waterway.  End  the  day  with  a dip  in  one  of  the  state's  most  scenic  swimming 
holes.  Info:  (205)  348-9826. 

May  19:  Three  Caves  Exploration 

On  Kennemer  Drive,  in  Huntsville,  AL.  Guided  cave  tours,  endangered  species 
parade,  storytelling,  children's  crafts,  music,  & a bug  hunt  for  kids.  No 
admission  charged.  Info:  Debi  Bradford  (256)  534-5263. 

May  19-21:  Sequoyah  Caverns  Spring  Pow  Wow 

Sequoyah  Caverns  Park,  Valley  Head,  AL.  Info:  (256)  635-0024. 

May  26-27:  Boaz  Native  American  Pow  Wow 

VFW  Marshall  County  Fair  Grounds,  on  Hwy.  431  South,  Boaz,  AL. 


Info:  (256)  593-7336  or  (256)  881-8020. 


May  28:  Cahaba  River  Canoe  Trip 

Depart  from  Smith  Hall,  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa.  Explore  an 
unusual  stretch  of  the  state's  last  free-flowing  river.  Admission  charged. 
Info:  Judy  Everett  (205)  348-9473. 

Special  Notice:  for  those  of  you  who  may  receive  The  Spike  or  NAPA  News, 
there  was  at  least  one  major  error  in  their  last  issue(s).  Both  publications 
listed  Lone  Eagle's  Legacy  Pow  Wow  in  Alexander  City,  AL,  with  an  April 
20-22  date.  This  information  is  incorrect.  Saundra  Faulk,  who  used  to 
operate  this  event  under  the  aegis  of  Cherokee  Trust,  never  booked  a pow  wow 
for  2001,  and  has  no  plans  to  continue  this  event.  There  will  not  be  another 
Lone  Eagle's  Legacy  in  Alexander  City. 

-ARKANSAS- 

Apr.  13-15:  Circle  of  Friends  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 

Marianna,  AR,  one  hour  south  of  Memphis.  Free  to  the  public.  Hours:  10am  - 
7pm  Fri.  & Sat.;  noon  - 5pm  Sunday.  Round-robin  Trade  Blanket  at  9pm  on 
Friday;  Wild  Game  Potluck  Dinner  at  7:30pm  on  Saturday.  HD:  Our  Brothers 
Drum;  MC:  Tony  Jennings;  AD:  Valerie  Cooper;  HM:  Gary  Thunderwolf;  HL:  Karen 
Cooper.  Self-bow  or  crooked-stick  bow  making  by  Two  Eagles  Starns, 
demonstrators  include  a variety  of  primitive  camps  by  Grey  Squirrel  Lodge. 
Primitive  camping  available  on  first-come  basis.  All  dancers  & guest  drums 
welcome.  Four-legged  companions  are  welcome,  but  must  be  on  a leash  & under 
control  at  all  times.  Info:  Info:  Frank  or  Cinda  Brent  (870)  295-4060  or 
Circleof Friend s@t he -eagles . com . 

Please  note:  Most  people  on  my  mailing  lists  are  already  familiar  with 
powwow  etiquette,  but  for  those  of  you  who  aren't,  please  keep  the 
following  rules  in  mind:  Weapons,  drugs,  alcohol  or  bad  attitudes  are  not 
welcome  at  these  events;  Never  touch  anyone's  regalia  or  other  possesions 
without  their  permission;  Do  not  take  pictures  without  first  asking 
permission;  Listen  to  the  emcee  to  find  out  when  it's  okay  to  enter  the 
arena  or  to  take  photos.  When  in  doubt,  just  ask. 

Note:  For  more  information  on  Alabama  events,  contact  the  Alabama  Bureau 
of  Tourism  & Travel,  PO  Box  4927,  Montgomery,  AL  36103-4927  or  call 
1-800-ALABAMA.  A free  Calendar  of  Events  is  available.  Also  check  out 
www.touralabama.org. 

Also:  For  membership  & event  information  on  the  Alabama  Natural  History 
Society,  You  may  write  Alabama  Natural  History  Society,  The  University  of 
Alabama  Museums,  Box  870340,  Tuscaloosa,  AL  34487-0340.  For  info  on  outdoor 
excursions  you  may  contact  Kelli  Harris  at  (205)  348-9826  or 
kharris@aalan . ua . edu . Most  of  the  educational  programs  will  earn  teachers  8 
Professional  Development  Hours.  For  info  on  indoor  museum  workshops, 
contact  Judy  Everett  at  (205)  348-9473  or  jeverett@aalan.ua.edu.  The 
Alabama  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  a partner  with  the  University  of 
Alabama's  Capstone  Camp.  For  more  information,  you  may  call  (205)  348-5500 
or  visit  www.capstonecamp.com. 

One  more  thing:  My  good  friend,  Mare  Boelter,  has  been  hard  at  work 
constructing  a website  for  the  posting  of  my  Native  Events  listings.  You  can 
go  to  the  website  at:  http://homepages.about.com/southernwinds/index.html 

- "RE:  Native  America  Calling"  

Date:  Mon,  26  Mar  2001  11:06:19  -0600 
From:  Eric  Martin  <airos@unl.edu> 

Sub j : NAC  Topics  for  March  26-30  + Native  Reggae  + More... 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  March  26-30 

2)  Different  Drums 

3)  Honoring  Our  Grief  - Healing  the  Wounds 


4)  Earthsongs  - "Red  Dread" 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  March  26-30 

Listen  LIVE  in  RealAudio  every  M-F  l-2pm  ET  at  http://nativecalling.org/ 
just  click  on  "Listen  LIVE  Online"  or  "Also  available  for  WebTV  users" 

MON:  03/26:  Healing  Our  Native  Communities: 

Indian  Country  is  reeling  from  the  intergenerational  impact  of  wars,  land 
thefts,  boarding  schools,  alcoholism,  racism  and  oppression.  We  see  the 
devastating  effects  of  historical  trauma  in  our  youth  and  families 
everyday,  but  what  are  we  doing  to  fix  it?  How  can  we  facilitate 
forgiveness  and  healing  within  our  families,  and  empower  communities  in 
crisis?  loin  us  for  a provocative  discussion  with  wellness  trainer  Theda 
New  Breast  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation. 

TUE:  03/27:  Indian  In  the  Spotlight:  Richard  West: 

The  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  is  the  16th  museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Its  mission  is  to  preserve  and  study  the 
languages,  history  and  arts  of  Native  Americans.  Director  Richard  West  has 
the  responsibility  to  uphold  this  mission  and  safeguard  many  sacred  Native 
objects.  Many  of  those  objects  are  priceless  sacred  ceremonial  pieces.  How 
does  the  museum  care  for  these  objects?  Is  a museum  the  best  place  for 
these  objects?  Richard  West  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma 
joins  us  from  Washington,  D.C. 

WED:  03/28:  Book  of  the  Month: 

Award-winning  Lakota  author  Virginia  Driving  Hawk  Sneve's  new  book,  "My 
Grandpa  Was  a Cowboy  & an  Indian  and  Other  Stories"  is  a collection  of  her 
best  works.  In  her  stories  about  generations  of  Lakota  and  Dakota  families, 
Sneve  relates  the  importance  of  listening  to  the  elders,  coming  of  age, 
cultural  borders  and  the  traditional  Lakota  history  about  creation.  Doin 
us  as  Sneve  reads  excerpts  from  her  newest  work  and  talks  about  her 
inspirations . 

THU:  03/29:  Native  Women  in  Prison: 

The  number  of  women  in  prison  has  tripled  since  1980  and  on  any  given  day 
more  than  90,000  women  are  incarcerated  in  US  jails  and  prisons.  Native 
American  women  make  up  nearly  10%  of  that  figure  although  Native  people 
make  up  only  one  percent  of  the  population.  What's  behind  the  growing 
number  of  women  in  prison  and  why  are  women  of  color  targeted?  How  are 
families  affected  by  the  absence  of  a mother  or  daughter  in  prison?  Guests 
include  Sue  Baca  of  Project  Impact  in  Grants,  N.M. 

FRI  - 03/30:  Growing  Old  Gracefully 

As  thoughts  turn  to  spring,  you  may  find  that  you're  no  longer  a spring 
chicken.  So  how  do  you  go  about  growing  older  gracefully?  Does  it  bother 
you  that  doctors  now  want  to  poke  and  probe  you,  all  in  an  effort  to  see  if 
you're  still  healthy...  and  is  this  a necessary  process  in  becoming  an 
elder?  loin  host,  loaqlin  Estus. 

2)  Different  Drums 

loin  Different  Drums  this  week  for  wailing  blues,  hot  rhythms  and  good 
humor  from  all  around  NDN  Country. 

To  listen  to  the  program  ...  just  go  to  http://airos.org/audio.html  and 
click  on  the  AIROS  radio  or  "AIROS  Programming  Online" 

(All  times  are  ET) 

Tuesday  03/27:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 

Wednesday  03/28:  4am 
Saturday  03/31:  5pm 
Sunday  04/01:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  04/02:  6am 

or  Listen  to  Different  Drums  on  KNBA  with  Windows  Media 
Tuesdays:  8pm-9pm  AK  Time  Saturdays:  5pm-6pm  AK  Time 
Visit  the  Different  Drums  website,  at 

http://www.differentdrums.com/thisweek.html  for  links  to  more  information. 

3)  Honoring  Our  Grief  - Healing  the  Wounds 


Historically,  California  Indians  experienced  trauma  so  vast  and  continuous 
that  it  could  not  be  fully  grieved.  Through  ceremonies  that  honor  the 
grieving  process  and  the  renewal  of  life.  Native  communities  are  now 
healing  the  wounds. 

Listen  in  RealAudio  (All  Times  ET)  to  listen  just  go  to 
http://airos.org/audio.html  and  click  on  the  AIROS  radio  or  "AIROS 
Programming  Online" 

Wednesdays  7pm 
Thursdays  lam,  7am 
Fridays  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Saturdays  4am,  2pm 
Sundays  3am,  2pm 
Mondays  3am 

for  more  information  on  the  California  Indian  Radio  Project  go  to 
www.flickerfeather.org 

4)  Earthsongs  - "Red  Dread" 

Next  time  on  Earthsongs,  an  hour  of  Native  Reggae  - "Red  Dread"  we  like  to 
call  it  - from  the  likes  of  Casper,  Native  Roots,  3oy  Harjo,  Dark  Fire 
Cloud,  7th  Fire,  The  Pahinui  Brothers  and  our  feature  artist, 

Tchiya  Amet. 

Details  about  the  show  at  www.earthsongs.net 

Listen  online  (All  times  ET)  at  either  earthsongs.net  or  airos.org 

Thursday:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 

Friday:  4am 

Saturday:  4pm 

Sunday:  5am,  4pm 

Monday:  5am 

or  Listen  to  Earthsongs  on  KNBA.ORG  with  Windows  Media 
Thursdays:  8pm-9pm  AK  Time  Saturdays:  Noon-lpm  AK  Time 
or  Listen  to  Earthsongs  on  KPFA.ORG  in  RealAudio 
Thursdays:  7pm-8pm  PT 

or  Listen  to  Earthsongs  in  QuickTime  or  RealMediaon  W03B.ORG 
Saturdays:  noon-lpm  MT 


Eric  Martin 

NAPT  Web  Communications  Specialist 

emartin2@unl . edu 

402.472.3287 

To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu 
with  the  subject  heading  subscribe. 


-//--//-//-//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//- 
Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors : 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Hawaii  Nation  Info,  Alani  Apio,  Gary  Smith,  AIM  Florida,  Dreamwalker, 

Paul  Pureau,  Donna,  3ohn  D Berry,  KOLA  Headquarters,  Iordan  S.  Dill,  Gaia, 
Pierre  George,  Anne  Bates,  Peg  Thomas,  Maureen  via  NativeNews/Senior  Staff, 
lanet  Smith,  Debbie  Sanders,  Barbara  Landis,  lohnnie  Rustywire,  Eric  Martin 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Apr  24  02:16:15  2001 

Date:  4 Apr  2001  01:04:38  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.014 
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IVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 


=>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletters 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


+ + 

[ Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

i in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  [ 

i http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  | 

+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  Indianz.com,  owlstar.com;  KOLA  Newslist, 
Indianz  elist,  ndn-aim,  Triballaw  and  RezLIfe  mailing  lists;  UUCP  email; 
http://www.wordpeaceday.com/2001/ 

http: //www. indianz . com/SmokeSignals/Headlines/showfull . asp ?ID=int 1/3292001 
http: //c be . ca / cgi - bin/templates/ view. cgi? category =Canada&story= 
/news/2001/03/27/harris_bills010327 

IMPORTANT ! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West,  "Set  the  blood  quantum  at 
one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition  of  Indians,  let  intermarriage 
proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and  eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out 
of  existence.  When  that  happens,  the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of 
its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"In  all  honesty.  I can  tell  you  that  I wish  I hadn't  been  at  the  Dumping 
Bull  camp  that  day  in  1975.  But  I've  never  regretted  that  I was  one  of 
those  who  stood  up  and  helped  to  protect  my  people.  I've  sacrificed 
nearly  a quarter  century  of  my  life,  of  my  freedom,  for  so  standing  up. 

I admit  it,  I'm  tired.  Over  the  years,  I've  hidden  away  my  suffering. 

I smile  when  I feel  like  crying.  I laugh  when  I feel  like  dying.  I have 
to  stare  at  pictures  of  my  children  and  my  grandchildren  to  see  them 
grow  up.  I miss  the  simplest  things  of  ordinary  life--having  dinner  with 
friends,  taking  walks  in  the  woods.  I miss  gardening.  I miss  children's 
laughter.  I miss  dogs  barking.  I miss  the  feel  of  the  rain  on  my  face. 

I miss  babies.  I miss  the  sound  of  birds  singing  and  of  women  laughing. 


I miss  winter  and  summer  and  spring 
So  would  you." 

Leonard  Peltier,  "Prison  Writings 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  f 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  | 

| of  the  Republic  [ 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  i 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  | 

| States  Constitution,  [ 

| so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+_  __  __  ..  __  __  ..  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 

| Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


and  fall.  Yes,  I miss  my  freedom. 
. .My  Life  Is  My  Sun  Dance" 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

This  is  the  way.  We  can  never  be  alone  as  long  as  we  trust  the  gifts 
we  were  granted,  and  remember  there  is  but  one,  true,  great  power.  When 
the  last  light  is  dimmed.  Creator's  light  will  shine  still  and  show  His 
children  the  way. 

The  tightening  of  rules  on  native  prisoners,  bordering  on  challenges  to 
court  orders,  can  come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone  who  has  1)  ever  worked  to 
assist  those  who  find  themselves  in  the  ironhouse  or  2)  ever  paid  even  the 
slightest  bit  of  attention  to  prison  operations  in  Texas  and  Florida  under 
Bush  governorships . We  can  trust  that  prison  authorities  knew  they  had  a 
green  light  to  reduce  "confinement/care/control"  to  "control." 

Flow  can  anyone  even  pretend  surprise  Secretary  of  Interior  Norton  wants 
to  proceed  with  plans  to  open  wilderness  areas  to  oil  and  lumber  exploration 
(please  read  that  as  exploitation)?  One  glance  at  the  oil,  cattle  and  coal 
interests  that  Bush  and  Cheney  are  part  of  and  Norton's  own  history  in 
Colorado  could  have  told  you  what  was  coming. 

While  I still  am  not  endorsing  or  condemning  political  choices,  such  as 
they  were,  I am  not  surprised  by  the  events  which  have  transpired  since 
Bush  took  office,  and,  bad  as  it  is,  I fully  expect  all  that  has  past  to 
pale  when  measured  against  what  is  yet  to  come. 

This  group  firmly  believes  the  gifts  of  Mother  Earth  are  merely  bounty  to 
be  stripped  and  utilized  for  immediate  personal  gain.  The  only  surprises 


can  be  the  degree  of  the  rape  and  the  boldness  of  the  rapists. 

I was  chastised  for  last  week's  editorial.  This  editorial  is  an  opinion 
page.  Here  is  where  I share  my  views  with  readers.  I ask  no  one  to  take 
my  opinions  as  guidance.  I am  glad  I provoked  a response,  even  a negative 
one.  It  means  at  least  one  person  thought  about  what  was  said  and  created 
his  or  her  own  opinion. 

I hope  even  more  will  read  this  issue's  editorial  and  articles  and  care 
enough  to  draw  some  conclusions  and  do  what  they  believe  is  right  in 
response. 

Consider  what  is  happening  to  the  air  you  breathe,  the  water  you  drink  and 
the  food  you  eat  and  pray  the  Sacred  Hoop  will  begin  to  mend  before  our 
children's  children  have  to  survive  on  what  is  left  of  what  could  have 
been . 


The  prophesies  tell  us  what  is  to  come.  It  is  good  we  are  not  alone. 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande.net 


===w=w=== 
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RE:  Ramapough  Mountain  Chief  Redbone 


Date:  Tue,  3 Apr  2001  06:11:05  -0400 
From:  Janet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy .org> 

Subj : OBITUARY,  Chief  Redbone 

>From  boston.com 

Ramapough  Indian  chief  and  activist  dies 
By  Associated  Press,  4/2/2001  11:13 

HILLBURN,  N.Y.  (AP)  Ronald  Redbone  Van  Dunk,  who  led  the  Ramapough 
Mountain  Indians  in  their  22-year  drive  to  gain  federal  recognition  as  a 
tribe,  has  died.  He  was  68. 

Van  Dunk,  who  was  known  as  Chief  Redbone,  died  Sunday  of  heart  failure 
following  complications  after  surgery,  said  his  wife,  Sheila  Van  Dunk. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Van  Dunk  held  the  position  of  grand  chief  of 
the  3,000-member  Ramapough  Mountain  Indians,  whose  members  belong  to  three 
groups  or  clans  living  in  Hillburn  in  Rockland  County,  and  Mahwah  and 
Ringwood  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Ramapough  Indians  are  recognized  as  a tribe  by  the  states  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  But  the  federal  government  denied  the  request  for 
recognition  in  1996.  The  tribe  is  expected  to  argue  the  case  before  U.S. 
appellate  court  this  year. 


In  a 1993  interview.  Van  Dunk  said  the  tribe  was  seeking  federal 
recognition  not  to  open  a casino,  but  to  seek  health,  education  and  housing 
benefits  available  to  recognized  tribes,  and  recognition  for  the  group's 
heritage. 

A resident  of  Hillburn,  Van  Dunk  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a son  and  two 
daughters . 

Funeral  arrangements  were  being  prepared  by  Scarr  Funeral  Home  in 
Suffern . 

Copyright  c.  2001  Boston  Globe  Electronic  Publishing,  Inc. 


Danet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 

http://www.owlstar.com 

"RE : Chief  Arvol  Looking  Horse:  World  Peace  Day"  

Date:  Sun,  1 Apr  2001  9:21:55  AM  MDT 

From:  kolahq@skynet.be  (KOLA) 

Subj : From  Chief  Looking  Horse  staff/for  the  world  urgent 

<+>=<+>KOLA  Newslist<+>=<+> 

From:  "paula  h"  <paha8@hotmail . com> 

Why  World  Peace  Day  Dune  21st,  2001? 

<http://www.wordpeaceday.com/2001/ > 

In  1890,  the  Wounded  Knee  Massacre  occurred,  in  which  300  Lakota  women, 
children  and  old  men  of  Chief  Big  Foot's  Band  were  murdered.  By  then  a 
history  of  similar  atrocities  toward  selected  people  had  taken  place, 
signifying  the  Sacred  Hoop  of  Life  was  now  broken.  100  years  later.  Chief 
Big  Foot's  lineage  Grandson,  Chief  Arvol  Looking  Horse,  along  with  many 
Lakota  brothers  and  sisters  journeyed  the  same  route  on  horseback,  from 
Standing  Rock,  ND  to  the  Wounded  Knee  Massacre  site  in  South  Dakota, 
December  15th  -28th,  the  coldest  time  of  the  year. 

This  1990  Big  Foot  Ride  had  completed  its  fourth  year  to  the  massacre 
site;  it  had  begun  in  1987,  as  all  ceremonies  are  done  in  intervals  of 
four.  In  sometime  40  below  degree  temperatures,  they  suffered  this 
tremendous  journey  to  its  completion.  It  was  then  the  "Wiping  of  the 
Tears  Ceremony"  would  come  to  be  known  for  its  healing  ability,  for  a 
Nation  that  suffered  much  pain.  The  Ride  originated  from  a dream  of  a man 
named  Birgil  Kills  Straight,  he  shared  the  vision  and  was  supported  by 
many  Spiritual  leaders  since  1986  to  today. 

Thus  began  the  mending  of  the  Sacred  Hoop  of  life,  as  the  Riders  learned 
that  they  were  able  to  go  beyond  their  pain  and  began  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  healing  and  moving  toward  peace  within  themselves.  This 
healing  ride  has  since  been  continued  by  the  youth,  along  with  Chief 
Looking  Horse  as  their  Spiritual  Leader  and  will  mark  its  10-year 
anniversary  ride  this  year  of  2000.  During  this  time  the  Riders 
recognized  the  foretold  prophesy  of  the  ancestors  had  come  about;  the  7th 
generation  once  again  would  stand  and  bring  back  a process  of  healing  to 
the  Nation. 

During  the  Big  Foot  Ride,  Severt  Young  Bear,  a respected  Lakota  Elder 
then  pronounced  Chief  Arvol  Looking  Horse,  Chief  of  the  Lakota,  Dakota, 
and  Nakota  Nation.  This  would  be  a 3rd  Chief  ceremony  for  Chief  Looking 
Horse,  the  first  was  when  he  was  12  years  old  when  the  Sacred  White 
Buffalo  Calf  Pipe  was  passed  down  from  his  Grandmother,  through  a dream 
giving  direction  of  it's  Keeper.  The  second  ceremony  done  in  1988 
presented  by  the  Cree  Nation  in  Honor  of  his  work  toward  peace  when  he 
received  the  prestigious  "Wolf  Award",  that  Canada  awards  to  individuals 
who  dedicate  their  lives  toward  Peace. 

Four  years  later  after  the  1990  Ride,  it  was  announced  that  Global 
Warming  was  now  a serious  effect  upon  all  life.  That  same  year,  exactly 
four  days  after  a Sundance  a white  buffalo  calf  was  born  in  Wisconsin  and 
was  named  "Miracle".  Chief  Looking  Horse  remembered  that  the  story  he  once 
heard  as  a child  had  now  come  about,  that  the  White  Buffalo  Calf  Woman's 
spirit  would  make  her  presence  known,  a sign  of  great  changes  would  began 


signifying  the  cross-roads.  Six  other  white  buffalo  have  since  stood  upon 
the  earth. 

Through  spiritual  guidance,  in  1996,  Chief  Looking  Horse  once  again  made 
a journey,  called  the  "Unity  Ride",  on  horseback  from  Canada  to  Grey  Horn 
Butte,  and  unfortunately  inaccurately  named  Devil's  Tower.  The  Ride  was 
to  bring  awareness  to  this  particular  site  of  Grey  Horn  Butte,  as  it  was 
passed  down  through  history  that  near  this  place  the  White  Buffalo  Calf 
Woman  made  her  first  appearance  bringing  the  gift  of  the  Sacred  White 
Buffalo  Calf  Pipe,  which  occurred  19  generations  ago,  the  same  "C'anupa" 
(Pipe)  that  Chief  Looking  Horse  cares  for. 

The  purpose  of  the  Ride  was  to  bring  about  the  significance  of  sacred 
sites  that  exist  every  100  miles,  the  spiritual  tie  to  Mother  Earth, 
similar  to  what  people  explain  as  the  charkas  (spiritual  connections)  on 
our  human  bodies.  Upon  completion  of  the  Unity  Ride's  journey  to  the 
sacred  Site  on  Dune  21st,  the  "World  Peace  and  Prayer  Day"  (WPPD)  ceremony 
importance  was  realized. 

By  the  testimonies  of  the  attending  speakers  from  various  Nations,  in 
sharing  their  prophesies  accompanied  by  Scientific  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  our  ailing  Mother  Earth,  it  became  evident  that  the  need  to  spread  the 
word  in  continuing  the  WPPD  ceremony  had  to  be  done  at  as  many  sacred 
sites  as  possible.  These  sacred  sites  are  significant  connections  to 
Mother  Earth  and  praying/meditating  at  the  sites  would  be  the  key  in 
bringing  about  Global  Healing  toward  Mother  Earth  and  her  children, 
together  with  creating  a strong  voice  towards  Peace. 

For  the  next  3 years  the  Dune  21st  ceremony  moved  to  the  next  3 
directions,  north  in  1997,  east  in  1998  and  south  in  1999  upon  Turtle 
Island  (the  north  & south  America  and  Canada) . It  completed  its  journey 
as  it  came  back  to  the  center  for  a Thank  You  Ceremony,  to  the  "Heart  of 
Everything  That  Is",  the  Sacred  Black  Hills  in  the  year  2000.  Believing 
that  the  effort  was  complete.  Chief  Looking  Horse  asked  the  Global 
Community  to  continue  the  ceremony  at  their  sacred  sites,  whether  it  is  at 
people's  place  of  worship  or  at  a significant  site  their  Nation  identifies 
as  of  great  importance,  giving  back  the  responsibility  to  the  people. 

In  creating  a strong  message  of  the  need  for  the  Global  healing  toward 
Peace,  Chief  Looking  Horse  offered  to  take  the  ceremony  once  again  to  the 
four  directions.  Since  more  insight  was  needed  for  this  particular 
endeavor.  Chief  Looking  Horse  began  looking  for  assistance  in  making  this 
journey  a success.  He  approached  Hanna  Strong,  a woman  well  known  for  her 
environmental  and  spiritual  work  on  a Global  level. 

With  a team  of  concerned  spiritual  activists  for  peace,  the  five-year 
journey  would  go  around  the  world  to  four  continents  of  colors,  red, 
yellow,  black  and  white  with  a thank  you  Ceremony  back  at  Turtle  Island. 
The  journey  will  begin  in  Ireland,  a significant  place  in  need  of  a 
healing.  Ireland  has  now  come  full  circle;  many  of  their  people  are 
creating  a strong  voice  of  ideas  for  healing  a fragile  ecosystem.  They 
have  learned  from  their  mistakes  by  the  visual  depletion  of  their 
ecosystem  and  producing  possibilities  in  the  various  environmental 
restoration  projects. 

WPPD  2001  will  began  this  world  wide  spiritual  journey  by  inviting 
well-known  prestigious  Spiritual  Leaders  from  different  cultures  to 
contribute  their  abundance  of  knowledge  in  educating  and  sharing  the  path 
toward  attaining  Peace.  It  is  now  evident  in  the  last  5 years  of 
sponsoring  this  event,  that  according  to  Star  Knowledge,  Dune  21st,  known 
as  the  Summer  Solstice,  is  a most  important  time  to  pray/meditate.  Almost 
all  ancestors  of  Nations  upon  Mother  Earth,  recognized  this  significant 
time  and  journeyed  to  their  sacred  sites,  to  gave  thanks  and  offered  their 
prayers,  thus  ensuring  a bountiful  Mother  Earth. 

Many  Indigenous  Nations  have  kept  this  spiritual  time  alive  in  their 
culture  or  they  are  reviving  the  wisdom  observance.  The  vision  is  for  all 
continents,  no  matter  what  belief  in  the  Creator,  to  pray/meditate  with 
one  another,  in  order  to  obtain  an  energy  shift  to  heal  the  Earth  and 
achieve  a consciousness  toward  attaining  Peace. 

The  Ozone  Layer  is  now  realized  as  Mother  Earth's  Spiritual  embodiment, 
for  what  can  be  understood  as  her  aura.  Possibly  we  can  understand  all 
this  as  Mother  Earth  having  a fever.  This  damage  to  the  Ozone  Layer  is 


creating  Global  Warming  and  must  be  healed  in  order  for  the  next  Seven 
Generations  to  survive.  The  belief  of  the  Seventh  Generation  is  important 
to  the  Lakota  people.  Every  person  has  a responsibility  to  make  decisions 
based  on  7 generations  to  come.  We  understand  that  7 generations  ago,  our 
ancestors,  foretold  and  prayed,  that  we  would  find  a solution  to  heal  the 
foreseen  destruction  of  Mother  Earth.  We  continue  the  possibility  of 
healing  a wounded  Mother  Earth,  ensuring  our  children's  future,  by 
respectfully  reaching  out  to  all  Nations  to  assist  in  this  monumental 
endeavor. 

As  we  bring  awareness  to  the  Global  Community  to  work  together  toward 
healing  our  Mother  Earth,  there  will  come  a healing  amongst  the  Nations, 
especially  in  our  children.  Most  all  Nation's  Spiritual  Leaders  realize 
that  the  crossroads  are  now  upon  us  and  we  must  put  our  hearts  and  minds 
together  to  attain  the  necessary  solutions.  May  the  Sacred  Hoop  of  Life 
once  again  live,  where  there  are  no  more  beginnings  and  no  more  endings. 
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ABORIGINAL  AND  INDIGENOUS  LEADERS  STRIVE  TO 
FIND  COMMON  POSITION  TO  PRESENT  TO  OAS  MEETING 

Indigenous  Peoples  of  the  hemisphere,  Canada,  United  States,  Central  and 
South  America,  are  meeting  in  Ottawa  to  define  a common  position  to  be 
presented  to  the  leaders  who  are  gathering  for  the  Summit  of  the  Americas 
in  Quebec  City  in  April. 

National  Chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  Matthew  Coon  Come  said: 
"Let  us  celebrate  our  survival.  Let  us  showcase  our  triumphs  in  business, 
the  arts,  technology  and  other  fields.  We  missed  the  industrial  revolution, 
we  will  not  miss  the  information  technology  revolution". 

The  first  day  of  the  meeting  highlighted  the  launch  of  an  Aboriginal 
Portal,  a gateway  to  the  Internet  by  and  for  Aboriginal  and  Indigenous 
Peoples  of  the  world.  This  will  provide  them  with  a tool  to  share 
experiences  and  knowledge.  They  will  be  able  to  communicate  directly 
through  this  technological  medium. 

Discussions  also  focused  on  corporate  social  responsibility.  The 
corporate  sector  must  respect  the  rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples  of  the 
world  and  provide  a greater  share  of  the  benefits  they  derive  from  the 
lands  and  resources  with  Indigenous  Peoples  around  the  globe. 

The  next  two  days  will  be  devoted  to  the  review  of  the  OAS  and  the  UN 
Declarations  on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples  and  other  pressing  human 
rights  issues  facing  all  Indigenous  Peoples  of  the  world.  The  leaders  are 
expected  to  ratify  a protocol  between  all  Indigenous  Peoples  of  the 
hemisphere.  A framework  document  will  be  released  on  the  final  day  of  the 
Summit  and  will  be  presented  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  who  has 
promised  to  present  this  document  to  all  the  leaders  who  will  meet  at  the 
Summit  of  the  Americas  in  Quebec  City  in  April. 

For  additional  information,  contact  Dean  LaRose  at  (613)  241-6789,  ext. 

251  (jlarose@afn.ca  <mailto:jlarose@afn.ca>)  or  by  cell  at  (613)  795-9664 
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EDITORIAL:  Zapatistas:  Dropping  the  masks 
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By:  Ross  Montour,  The  Eastern  Door 

Different  peoples  have  different  world  views.  Any  Native  person  who  has 
lived  any  length  of  time  in  this  world  knows  that  the  world  view  of  their 
people,  their  ancestors,  is  and  was  radically  different  from  the  world 
view  imported  by  the  Europeans.  As  Native  people,  we  know,  historically 
and  presently,  that  for  us  the  European  world  view  has  been  a disaster. 

Reading  an  editorial,  published  in  The  National  Post  this  past  Tuesday, 
drove  the  point  home.  In  their  editorial,  entitled  "Mexican  standoff",  the 
author  makes  clear  the  difference  between  the  Indigenous  and  Western  world 
views . 

Focussing  his  comments  on  the  Zapatista  movement  in  Mexico,  the  author 
lets  fly  with  his  world  view.  Beginning  with  what  is  supposed  to  be  an 
historical  commentary,  the  author  says,  "After  suffering  centuries  of 
authoritarian  rule,  Mexicans  naturally  revere  their  many  revolutionaries 
as  national  heroes." 

This,  the  author  muses,  no  doubt  explains  the  Caesar-like  reception 
granted  Zapatista  leader,  Subcommandante  Marcos  when  he  arrived  in  Mexico 
City  this  week.  Branding  the  movement  and  'leader'  as  revolutionary,  the 
author  bashes  both  the  man  and  the  ideals  the  movement  represents. 

The  author  speaks  of  Marcos  saying  he  will  remain  in  Mexico  City  until 
the  Mexican  Congress  approves  new  rights  for  Native  Mexicans.  One  wonders 
what  'new  rights'  he  might  be  referring  to  when  the  problem  is  more  about 
the  historic  lack  of  any  rights  being  granted  to  the  Indigenous  people 
over  their  territory? 

Marcos,  he  says,  hides  behind  a mask  to  hide  his  true  identity  "just  as 
his  Native  rights  platform  covers  a far  more  ominous  threat  to  the 
delicate  rebirth  of  democracy  in  modern  Mexico." 

Again  demonizing  Marcos  and  the  movement  he  speaks  for,  the  author  goes 
on  about  Marcos'  speaking  out  against  globalization  and  the  evils  of 
capitalism.  The  uprising  in  Chiapas  began  1994,  he  says  , "on  the  day  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  came  into  force." 

The  writer  reveals  himself  in  those  words.  The  threat  against  NAFTA  is 
what  moves  him.  In  this  he  doesn't  spare  Mexican  president  Vincente  Fox, 
who  he  feels  has  foolishly  attempted  to  'lure'  Marcos  into  the 
'legitimate'  political  arena.  This  he  says,  will  only  serve  to  embolden 
Marcos'  demands,  and  therefore  warns  against  the  granting  of  any  'new 
rights . ' 

What  these  people  need  is  not  special  rights  or  revolutionary  heroes,  he 
rails.  What  they  need  is  economic  progress,  presumably  via  NAFTA. 

What's  wrong  with  this  picture? 

The  Indigenous  people  of  Mexico,  among  many  other  places,  have  never 
been  granted  any  recognition  of  their  Indigenous  rights  nor  any  control 
over  their  traditional  lands.  Does  this  sound  familiar  at  all? 

What  really  is  at  stake  in  all  of  this?  The  whole  free  trade  exercise 
has  been  one  aimed  at  maximizing  the  profits  of  multi-national 
corporations  and  as  such  has  taken  advantage  of  the  huge  resource  of  cheap 
labour  in  Mexico. 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  multi-national 
corporate  interests  they  serve,  do  not  have  the  interests  of  the 
Indigenous  people  of  the  Americas  at  heart.  Theirs  is  a different  world 
view,  to  be  sure. 

As  Mohawks,  perhaps  we  can  find  more  in  common  with  the  Zapatistas  than 
camouflage  and  masks.  It  is  not  so  hard  for  us  to  relate  to  what  is 
happening  to  our  brethren  in  other  parts  of  this  hemisphere.  We  can 
remember  the  struggle  over  our  own  land  rights,  when  we  look  back  to  the 
crisis  in  Oka. 

When  delegates  from  34  countries  of  the  hemisphere  gather  in  Quebec  City 


this  April,  they  will  be  negotiating  their  super  trade  agreement  called 
the  Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas.  Two  things  are  certain:  the  interests 
of  the  Indigenous  peoples  of  the  hemisphere  are  not  going  to  be 
represented,  there  will  be  no  Zapatistas  there  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of 
Indigenous  peoples;  and  security  will  be  intense.  No  masks  allowed.  One 
would  hope  the  same  rule  applied  to  those  serving  the  'gods  of  gold.' 
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Urban  Indians  are  moving  back  to  the  reservations 

Census  figures  show  their  population  in  King  County  has  dropped  by  8 percent 
Thursday,  March  29,  2001 
By  PAUL  SHUKOVSKY 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 

MARYSVILLE  --  Bob  Sheldon  came  home  last  Duly,  trading  an  unhappy  life  as 
an  "urban  Indian"  for  a life  back  on  the  reservation.  At  78,  he's  bucking 
a trend. 


For  generations,  American  Indians  have  left  impoverished  reservations  to 
find  jobs  in  cities.  Although  the  2000  Census  shows  that  the  trend 
continues,  some  reservations  are  seeing  a resurgence  in  population. 

And  at  least  one  metropolitan  area  --  King  County  --  saw  a significant 
decline  in  urban  Indians. 

Census  numbers  released  last  week  show  that  the  number  of  American 
Indians  living  in  King  County  dropped  by  8 percent  between  1990  and  2000  - 
- an  exodus  made  even  more  remarkable  because  the  number  of  people 
identifying  as  Indian  rose  dramatically  in  Washington  and  in  all  other 
urban  areas  of  the  state. 

In  1990,  17,305  American  Indians  were  counted  as  living  in  King  County. 
Last  year,  there  were  15,922  Indians  in  the  county. 

TRENDS 

Migration  to  and  from  reservations  in  Washington 

At  the  time  of  that  count,  Sheldon  was  living  on  the  street  in  Seattle. 
Not  long  after,  he  moved  back  to  the  Tulalip  reservation,  finding  a more 
"friendly  place,  friendly  face  and  friendly  greetings." 

For  many  urban  Indians,  the  mean  streets  of  the  city  have  gotten  a bit 
meaner  in  recent  years. 

"Because  of  welfare  reform  in  the  cities,  there  is  a new  movement  of 
those  Indians  returning  to  the  reservations  as  a result  of  lost  welfare 
assistance,"  said  Ron  Allen,  vice  president  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  and  chairman  of  the  Jamestown  S'Klallam  Tribe  on  the 
Olympic  Peninsula. 

Census  data  dealing  with  that  issue  will  be  available  later  this  year. 

Sheldon  wasn't  the  only  one  to  come  home.  Fie  was  joined  by  hundreds  of 
others,  most  of  them  returning  to  a revitalized  reservation  offering  good 
jobs  and  good  housing. 

In  1994,  there  were  just  over  1,800  enrolled  Tulalips,  and  1,204  Indians 
of  any  tribe  living  on  the  reservation.  Today  there  are  3,330  enrolled, 
with  2,236  living  on  the  reservation.  It's  unclear  how  many  tribal  members 
now  live  on  the  reservation,  but  it's  notable  that  in  1990  Tulalip  tribal 
government  owned  just  90  housing  units  where  now  there  are  290.  At  the 
same  time,  Snohomish  County,  home  of  the  Tulalip,  saw  a 28  percent 
increase,  to  8,250. 

John  McCoy,  director  of  governmental  affairs  for  Tulalip,  said  he  and 
other  tribal  members  have  moved  back  to  the  reservation  because  "the 


quality  of  life  has  improved  quite  a bit."  His  three  daughters  moved  back 
from  other  states  after  an  economic  renaissance  swept  the  reservation 
north  of  Everett. 

The  driving  force  behind  the  new  economy  was  gaming  --  a casino  the 
tribe  opened  just  off  Interstate  5 in  1992.  It  created  jobs  and  money  to 
further  diversify  the  tribal  economy  and  improve  housing,  health  care  and 
social  services. 

It's  unclear  from  raw  census  numbers  how  many  of  the  Indians  who  left 
King  County  were  Tulalips,  but  McCoy  said,  "There  were  quite  a few 
(Tulalip)  that  were  living  and  working  in  Seattle." 

Sheldon  was  one. 

"I  was  getting  an  Army  pension,  but  it  wasn't  enough  to  get  by,"  said 
Sheldon,  who  was  sleeping  on  the  streets  and  struggling  with  alcohol. 

Relatives  searched  for  Sheldon  in  Seattle  and  brought  him  home  last  Duly 
to  the  tribal  senior  center.  He  says  it's  good  to  be  back  with  his  people, 
and  that  he  hasn't  "touched  a drop"  since  coming  home. 

Indian  count  difficult 

Counting  America's  native  people  may  be  more  complex  than  enumerating 
any  other  racial  group  in  the  2000  Census. 

The  Census  Bureau  reports  that  the  number  of  people  who  identified 
themselves  as  American  Indians  increased  26  percent  since  1990,  to  2.5 
million  nationwide.  The  increase  was  14.5  percent  in  Washington  state. 

Census  2000  for  the  first  time  let  Americans  check  more  than  one  ethnic 
category,  which  allowed  4.1  million  people  to  self -identify  as  having  some 
degree  of  Indian  ancestry.  In  Washington,  65,639  people  checked  the  mixed- 
race  Indian  category. 

Does  that  add  up  to  a rapidly  growing  Indian  population? 

Not  necessarily.  Natives  are  far  more  difficult  to  count  than  are  most 
ethnic  groups. 

The  1990  Census  missed  an  estimated  12.2  percent  of  reservation  Indians. 
The  reason  is  unclear,  but  a deep-seated  suspicion  of  the  government 
likely  prompted  many  to  avoid  being  found. 

Uncle  Sam  shifted  tactics. 

"They  broke  through  the  fear  barrier  that  the  count  would  be  used 
against  them,"  said  Allen,  the  Jamestown  S'Klallam  chairman. 

"The  U.S.  was  trying  to  track  down  every  Indian  --  that  is  something 
cultural  that  has  been  passed  down  from  generation  to  generation,"  Allen 
said.  "When  the  Census  decided  to  go  out  of  its  way  to  get  a more  accurate 
count  ...  they  used  Indians  to  count  Indians.  So  they  had  much  better 
success . " 

Because  Indians  apparently  allowed  themselves  to  be  counted,  the 
undercount  in  the  2000  Census  was  an  estimated  4.7  percent  on  reservations, 
and  3.28  percent  elsewhere.  The  Census  Bureau  used  an  outreach  program  run 
by  Sydnee  Chattin-Reynolds,  a Blackfeet. 

"To  overcome  the  distrust  of  the  government  was  the  major  issue," 
Chattin-Reynolds  said.  The  program  took  pains  to  respect  tribal 
sovereignty  by  acting  as  one  government  dealing  with  another.  Another 
thing  that  we  understood  is  that  each  tribe  has  its  own  culture." 

The  bureau  also  used  respected  tribal  elders  like  Helma  Ward,  who 
teaches  the  Makah  language  to  youngsters  at  the  Makah  tribal  museum  and 
cultural  center.  She  commands  respect  at  Neah  Bay  --  and  she  was  the  one 
handing  out  the  Census  2000  baseball  caps  last  year. 

Mixed-race  Indians 

Trying  to  count  Indians  also  illuminates  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
issues  in  Indian  Country  today. 

After  generations  of  intermarriage,  exactly  who  is  an  Indian? 

"They  were  always  out  there,"  Allen  said  of  the  mixed  race  Indians.  "It 
is  just  that  in  the  past,  those  individuals  never  had  any  way  to  identify 
that  heritage." 

How  mixed-race  Indians  are  counted  is  an  important  issue  in  Indian 
country,  where  poverty  is  the  norm  and  crucial  federal  funding  is  needed 
to  support  social  services  and  educational  programs.  Allen  said  he  hopes 


the  mixed-race  natives  will  be  counted  when  it  comes  time  for  the 
government  to  set  budgets. 


But  are  all  those  Indians  really  Indians? 

Author  Sherman  Alexie,  a Spokane  who  grew  up  on  the  reservation,  said  he 
sees  "a  real  danger  of  overcounting  in  urban  areas  because  of  people 
saying  they're  Indians  when  they  don't  really  have  any  cultural,  financial 
or  political  stake  in  their  tribe  or  its  interests." 

In  recent  years,  demographers  have  warned  of  a "Dances  with  Wolves" 
effect,  as  people  with  little  or  no  ties  to  Indian  culture  began  to  claim 
Indian  heritage  because  of  the  popularity  of  the  Kevin  Costner  film. 

Alexie  said  self-identification  by  wannabes  allowed  in  the  2000  Census 
may  skew  the  count,  and  shift  federal  dollars  away  from  reservations  to 
serve  newly  identified  urban  Indians  who  really  are  not. 

"The  mixed-race  category  is  really  cute,"  he  said.  "It's  a cute  little 
fantasy. 

"Culturally  speaking,  I'm  not  really  sure  that  a lot  of  people  that  grew 
up  identifying  as  Indian,  regardless  of  their  blood  quantum,  are  going  to 
check  any  other  box  but  Indian.  You're  either  a member  of  the  tribe  or 
you're  not.  You're  either  politically,  culturally  and  socially  connected 
to  the  tribe  or  you're  not.  If  you  are,  then  you're  an  Indian." 

Alexie,  who  said  he  is  about  three-quarters  blood,  checked  only  the 
American  Indian  box  on  his  census  form.  Those  who  checked  more  than  one, 
he  said,  are  probably  middle-class,  college-educated,  herb  tea-drinking 
members  of  the  REI  outdoor  equipment  coop  who  wouldn't  really  blend  in  on 
a reservation. 

The  Census  Bureau  avoided  judgments  --  self  identification  was  just  that. 

Ken  Hansen,  chairman  of  the  Samish  Tribe  in  Anacortes,  outlined  the 
dominant  view  in  Indian  country  when  he  declared  that  "it  is  a fundamental 
right  of  any  nation,  including  tribal  nations,  to  define  their  own 
membership.  If  a person  meets  the  criteria  for  membership  in  a tribe,  then 
they  are  an  Indian." 

Yet  there  are  about  560  recognized  tribes,  26  of  them  in  Washington. 

Each  sets  its  own  criteria,  adding  to  the  complexity  of  the  count. 

Deobra  luarez,  a Blackfeet  tribal  member,  thinks  a lot  about  the  concept 
of  Indian-ness. 

She,  too,  bridles  at  the  notion  of  wannabes  who  think  it's  now  cool  to 
be  an  Indian. 

"I  am  more  critical  of  people  self -identifying  as  Native  American;  that 
is  when  people  think  of  being  Native  American  as  a club,"  said  Duarez,  a 
Seattle-area  investment  banker  and  former  executive  director  of  the 
Governor's  Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

luarez  is  just  a bit  under  half-blood. 

Her  husband  is  not  Indian,  which  makes  her  daughters.  Raven  and  Memphis, 
1/32  under  quarter-blood  --  the  cutoff  for  membership  in  the  Blackfeet 
Nation . 

"My  children  identify  as  Indian.  They  dance.  They  understand  the  power 
of  the  drum.  If  you  ask  them  what  they  are,  they  say  Blackfeet,"  she  said. 
But  they  are  not  members.  "It  is  the  tribe  that  decides  and  so  be  it.  But 
it  would  break  my  heart  if  they  thought  they  couldn't  share  in  that. 

"Indian  leadership  is  recognizing  that  things  are  changing  and  how  we 
define  ourselves  is  something  we  have  to  look  at." 

She  spoke  of  how  honored  she  was  to  discuss  the  issue  with  Blackfeet 
tribal  chairman  Earl  Old  Person,  who  is  also  an  elder  and  traditional 
chief  of  the  tribe  by  descendancy. 

"Even  for  he  and  I to  have  the  discussion  ...  is  monumental,"  she  said. 
"Times  are  changing.  Earl  and  a lot  of  older  Indian  leaders  recognize  that 
being  sovereign  isn't  being  an  island.  Our  people  are  going  out  there. 
Usually  our  people  left  and  never  came  back.  Now  we  can  come  home  and 
bring  things  for  our  people  whether  it's  being  an  investment  banker  or  a 
lawyer . 

"We've  won  the  battle  of  who  gets  to  define  us:  We  do.  The  second  round 
is  how  do  we  do  it.  Do  we  adopt  the  system  white  America  gave  us  based  on 
blood?  These  are  things  that  are  all  being  talked  about  right  now." 


Quick  facts 

-Washington  residents  who  said  they  were  of  more  than  one  race  were  most 
likely  to  claim  some  American  Indian  heritage. 

-There  were  93,301  American  Indians  in  Washington,  with  another  65,639 
people  self -identifying  as  a mix  of  Indian  and  some  other  race. 

-Washington's  158,940  full  or  part-Indians  equal  3 percent  of  the  state's 
population . 

-Washington's  population  was  1.7  percent  Indian  in  the  1990  Census,  which 
did  not  allow  identification  with  more  than  one  race. 

-Most  residents  of  seven  of  the  state's  26  reservations  were  non-Indian. 

-The  number  of  people  identifying  themselves  only  as  Indian  declined  in 
three  Washington  counties:  King,  Garfield  and  Pacific. 


P-I  reporter  Lise  Olsen  contributed  to  this  report. 

P-I  reporter  Paul  Shukovsky  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8072 
or  paulshukovsky@seattle-pi.com 
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Connection  To  Land  Drawing  American  Indians  Home 

By  CARSON  WALKER 

Associated  Press  Writer 

Web  posted  Saturday,  March  31,  2001 

Editor's  Note:  One  in  a series  of  stories  this  year  entitled 
Census  2000:  Beyond  the  Numbers 


KYLE  --  While  most  rural  South  Dakota  counties  are  losing  people  about  as 
quickly  as  they  gained  them  a century  ago,  the  state's  nine  American 
Indian  reservations  are  growing. 

And  unlike  the  state's  economic  engines  such  as  Sioux  Falls,  Rapid  City 
and  Watertown,  it's  usually  something  far  deeper  drawing  Indians  back  home. 

"It's  really  special  to  us,  our  land,"  said  Leatrice  Wilson,  who  in  1997 
moved  from  Colorado  back  to  her  family's  land  in  the  heart  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

South  Dakota's  Indian  population  of  62,283  in  2000  reflected  a 23 
percent  increase  during  the  1990s,  according  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 
Indians  are  the  state's  largest  minority  group,  comprising  8.2  percent  of 
the  population. 

Besides  wanting  to  reconnect  the  cultural  ties  Indians  have  with  their 
homeland,  other  factors  also  are  at  work. 

One  is  a cutback  welfare. 

Indians  who  once  might  have  been  able  to  make  ends  meet  with  a job  off 
the  reservation  and  supplemental  welfare  no  can  longer  do  it,  so  they  are 
forced  to  return  to  the  reservation,  said  Dennis  King,  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe's  housing  office  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Also,  a family's  main  breadwinner  sometimes  gets  sick  or  no  longer  can 
afford  to  keep  the  family  outside  the  reservation,  he  said. 

King  and  Charley  White  Elk  of  Kyle  said  others  return  after  experiencing 
culture  shock  outside  the  reservation. 

"They'd  much  rather  work  back  at  home  where  they're  familiar  with  their 
people,"  King  said. 

Such  an  increase  without  an  accompanying  boost  in  services  is  having  an 
impact.  Some  people  have  been  on  tribal  housing  waiting  lists  for  years. 

And  it's  common  to  have  several  families  in  one  house. 


"If  we  evict  one  family  from  (tribal)  housing,  we're  actually  evicting 
three  or  four  families  because  that's  how  many  people  are  living  in  one 
house,"  King  said. 

Theresa  Two  Bulls,  vice  chair  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  said  the  census 
numbers  directly  affect  money  from  Washington  for  housing,  education, 
health  care  and  other  services. 

But  such  funding  is  not  the  long-term  solution,  she  said. 

Her  goal  is  to  draw  economic  development  to  help  people  "become  self- 
sufficient  so  they're  not  depending  on  the  government,"  Two  Bulls  said. 
"There's  so  much  potential  out  there.  We  shouldn't  be  in  this  poverty- 
stricken  state." 

Angel  Reddest  grew  up  on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation,  attended  Black 
Hills  State  University  in  Spearfish  and  lived  for  a while  in  Rapid  City. 

Now  she  owns  the  Lil  Angel's  convenience  store  in  Kyle  with  her  mother  and 
brother. 

"I  like  it  here  on  the  reservation,  and  that's  why  I chose  to  come 
back,"  said  Reddest. 

Wilson  said  many  people  are  doing  what  she  and  Reddest  did:  getting  an 
education  and  returning  to  the  reservation  to  find  work  that  will  help 
them  give  back  to  their  people. 

"There's  a whole  new  generation  of  people  who  are  on  the  reservation 
that  have  lived  out  there  and  have  an  education  and  they're  determined  to 
be  a part  of  what's  going  on  to  help  the  tribe,"  Wilson  said. 

For  her,  the  seed  was  planted  more  than  a decade  ago  during  a visit  to 
her  mother's  house  on  the  family's  160  acres.  It  sits  along  the  path  of 
the  annual  Big  Foot  Ride,  an  Indian  pilgrimage  from  Eagle  Butte  to  Pine 
Ridge  in  memory  of  the  1890  Wounded  Knee  massacre. 

Because  of  the  emotion,  Wilson  vowed  to  return  to  the  land. 

"Whatever  it  takes  for  me  to  get  out  here,  I'm  going  to  have  my  own 
place,"  she  said  to  herself. 

But  it  wasn't  easy.  The  Pine  Ridge  reservation  has  an  80  percent  to  90 
percent  unemployment  rate. 

Wilson  had  worked  in  an  office  and  had  other  experience,  so  she  returned 
to  school  and  got  an  associate  degree  as  a medical  assistant.  After  trying 
for  two  years  to  find  a job  in  South  Dakota  while  still  living  in  Colorado, 
she  moved  back  home. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Yankton  Daily  Press  & Dakotan. 
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Ex-BIA  Employees  Must  Repay  School-Lunch  Funds 
By  Guillermo  Contreras 
Journal  Staff  Writer 

Two  sisters  who  worked  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  have  been  ordered 
to  repay  more  than  $200,000  diverted  from  a federal  program  to  feed 
underprivileged  schoolchildren. 

Diana  M.  Smith,  of  Phoenix,  and  Doreen  A.  Begay,  of  Henderson,  Nev., 
were  accused  of  misappropriating  funds  issued  through  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture ' s National  School  Lunch  Program  and  sent  to  Kaibeto 
Boarding  School  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  Arizona. 

According  to  an  investigation  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior's 
Office  of  Inspector  General  in  Albuquerque,  six  checks  were  to  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  BIA's  Accounting  Management  Office  in  Albuquerque.  That 
office  was  supposed  to  deposit  the  checks  and  wire  the  money  to  the  school. 

Authorities  said  the  money  - $208,421  - never  made  it  to  the  Albuquerque 
BIA  accounting  office. 

A news  release  issued  by  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in  Phoenix  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  said  Smith,  44,  pleaded  guilty  to  conspiracy  on  Ian. 


8 and  was  sentenced  Tuesday  in  Phoenix  to  18  months'  imprisonment , 
followed  by  three  years  of  supervised  release. 

The  news  release  said  Begay,  43,  pleaded  guilty  Han.  8 to  theft  and  was 
sentenced  Tuesday  to  120  days  of  home  confinement  under  electronic 
monitoring,  to  be  followed  by  five  years  of  supervised  release. 

Smith  was  also  ordered  to  make  restitution  of  $208,421,  and  Begay  was 
ordered  to  repay  $16,590,  the  news  release  said.  Both  expressed  regret  for 
their  roles  in  the  theft. 

An  indictment  against  the  sisters  in  August  said  Smith,  the  Kaibeto 
school's  then-business  manager,  kept  the  checks  issued  between  Duly  1998 
and  Duly  1999  and  deposited  them  in  school  accounts  in  a Page,  Ariz.,  bank. 
Smith  and  Begay,  then  a secretary  at  the  school,  allegedly  withdrew  money 
from  the  accounts  and  kept  it  for  personal  use. 
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Cherokee  Nation  to  offer  building  starts  for  tribes 

Tulsa  World 

3/28/01 

TAHLEQUAH  --  The  Cherokee  Nation  will  work  with  tribal  communities  to 
build  as  many  as  10  community  buildings  in  northeastern  Oklahoma,  a tribe 
official  said  Tuesday. 

Diane  Kelley,  executive  director  of  the  tribe's  community  services 
program,  said  the  Cherokee  Nation  will  pour  foundations,  do  basic  electric 
and  plumbing  work  and  provide  all  tools  and  materials  through  a grant. 
Community  volunteers  will  finish  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  she 
said . 

"We  are  seeking  communities  that  want  to  help  themselves.  We  provide  the 
materials  and  the  communities  work  together  to  get  the  job  done  the  way 
they  want  it,"  Kelley  said. 

A meeting  of  community  representatives  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Thursday 
in  the  council  chambers  at  Cherokee  Nation  headquarters  to  discuss  it. 

The  tribe  also  announced  Tuesday  that  it  is  establishing  an  educational 
trust  in  the  names  of  Glenn  L.  and  Faye  V.  Gammon,  who  willed  $290,000  to 
the  Cherokee  Nation  higher  education  program. 

Income  from  the  trust,  the  tribe  said,  will  be  used  to  provide  tuition 
and  related  education  costs,  travel  and  living  expenses  for  Cherokee 
students  with  a blood  quantum  of  one-  quarter  or  more. 
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Tribe  agrees  to  deals  for  law  enforcement 
2001-03-30 

TAHLEQUAH  --  The  Cherokee  Nation  is  making  cross-  deputization 
agreements  with  several  law  enforcement  entities,  but  not  with  the 
district  attorney  in  its  home  community. 

The  tribe's  marshal  service  and  Gene  Haynes,  district  attorney  for 
Rogers,  Mayes  and  Craig  counties,  on  Thursday  signed  an  agreement 
designed  to  clear  up  confusion  over  jurisdiction  in  arrests  on  American 
Indian  land. 

The  cross-deputization  gives  sheriff's  deputies  in  those  counties,  as 


well  as  the  district  attorney's  task  force,  authority  to  enforce  laws  on 
Cherokee  land.  Without  the  agreement,  only  the  Cherokee  Marshal  Service 
had  jurisdiction  or  arrest  powers. 

The  agreement  also  means  that  the  marshals  can  assist  local  law 
enforcement  officers  when  requested  on  non-Indian  land. 

"It  eliminates  a lot  of  confusion,"  said  Dave  Roberts,  director  of  the 
marshal  service.  "Officers  won't  have  to  worry  whether  they  are  on 
Indian  land,  and  they  can  just  enforce  the  law." 

Expertise  in  drug  investigations  and  an  investigative  team  developed  by 
the  Cherokee  Marshal  Service  also  will  be  available  to  the  counties. 

The  tribe  wants  to  activate  joint-deputization  agreements  in  all  of  its 
northeast  Oklahoma  counties.  A plan  to  do  so  in  District  Attorney  Dianne 
Barker  Harrold's  area  is  on  hold.  Barker  Harrold's  jurisdiction  includes 
Cherokee,  Wagoner,  Adair  and  Sequoyah  counties. 

The  tribe  is  based  in  Cherokee  County.  The  tribe's  courthouse  in 
Tahlequah  was  the  site  of  a 1997  incident  in  which  Principal  Chief  Chad 
Smith  was  arrested  and  charged  in  state  district  court  with  assault  and 
battery  on  a police  officer  and  inciting  a riot. 

Smith,  who  was  not  chief  at  the  time,  sued  the  county  after  his  arrest. 

He  claims  that  sheriff's  deputies  were  trespassing. 

Barker  Harrold  said  Thursday  she  will  not  enter  into  a 
cross-deputization  agreement  with  the  tribe  until  the  lawsuit  and 
criminal  charges  are  cleared  up. 
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Zapatistas  address  Congress 
MARCH  29,  2001 

The  leaders  of  the  Zapatista  Indian  rights  movement  made  an  unprecedented 
address  to  Congress  on  Wednesday,  calling  on  Mexico's  lawmakers  to  approve 
a long-delayed  self-determination  bill. 

In  doing  so,  the  23-member  delegation  of  the  of  the  Zapatista  National 
Liberation  Army  left  behind  their  primary  spokesman,  Subcomandante  Marcos, 
a former  university  professor  who  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  the  group's 
seven-year  battle.  But  as  Comandante  Esther  pointed  out,  Marcos's  absence 
was  intentional. 

"Subcomandante  Marcos  was  just  that,  a sub-commander.  We  are  the 
leaders,"  said  Esther.  "Our  warriors,  men  and  women,  have  done  their  job." 

"Now  it  is  our  time,"  she  continued.  "I  am  an  Indian  and  I am  a woman. 
That  is  only  what  is  important  now." 

For  more  than  five  historic  hours,  which  Mexican  television  eagerly 
broadcast,  it  was  indeed  the  Zapatistas  time.  The  delegation  repeatedly 
spoke  of  the  struggles  the  nation's  indigenous  have  faced  for  more  than 
500  years. 

Esther,  in  particular,  addressed  the  the  condition  Indian  women  face  and 
the  noted  the  need  for  improvement.  Her  speech  appeared  to  be  a well- 
calculated  response  to  critics  who  charge  that  the  San  Andres  Accords 
shouldn't  be  passed  because  it  would  allow  indigenous  communities  to 
discriminate  against  women. 

"For  many  years,  we  have  come  to  learn  suffering,  pain,  oblivion,  scorn, 
marginalization,  and  oppression,"  she  said.  "That  is  why  we  decided  to 
organize  and  fight  as  Zapatista  women  --  To  change  the  situation  because 
we  are  tired  of  all  this  suffering  without  having  our  rights." 

"But  now  we  need  our  rights  recognized  by  law,"  she  said,  referring  to 
an  the  accords  that  were  negotiated  in  1996  with  the  previous 


administration  but  which  were  scrapped  by  former  President  Ernest  Zedillo. 

With  Vicente  Fox  at  the  helm,  the  Zapatistas  yesterday  accepted  his 
offer  to  begin  peace  negotiations.  All  last  week,  the  repeatedly  chided 
Fox  for  breaking  his  campaign  promise  to  improve  the  government's 
relationship  with  the  nation's  10  million  Indians. 

Now,  they  have  appointed  Fernando  Yanez  to  begin  talks  with  Fox.  Since 
he  has  closed  all  seven  Army  bases,  the  Zapatistas  said  they  would  agree 
to  meet  and  end  their  own  military  offensive. 

But  members  of  Fox's  party,  the  National  Action  Party  (PAN),  boycotted 
yesterday's  session.  They  had  also  voted  against  holding  the  session 
altogether.  About  100  out  of  628  lawmakers  were  present,  who  loudly 
cheered  on  the  masked  rebels. 

The  delegation  will  be  leaving  Mexico  City  to  return  to  Chiapas  and 
southern  Mexico  this  week. 


Paul  Pureau 
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Another  Broken  Promise 

Budget  Cuts  and  Native  American  Health 

By  Ciara  Torres 

In  the  revived  clamor  for  states'  rights,  the  federal  obligations  to 
our  country's  544  Native  American  tribes  are  once  again  in  jeopardy.  The 
Republican  Congress,  while  reneging  on  the  nation's  commitment  to  equal 
access  to  higher  education  and  increasing  defense  spending,  is  also 
cutting  aid  to  some  of  the  poorest  people  in  America. 

Poverty 

Native  American  tribes  did  not  benefit  from  the  lavish  spending  that 
created  the  deficit.  According  to  the  1991  census,  31  percent  of  Native 
Americans  earn  incomes  below  the  poverty  line.  More  than  a quarter  of 
Native  American  families  are  headed  by  unmarried  women.  Native  Americans 
are  four  times  more  likely  to  die  of  alcoholism  than  other  groups  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  (FAS)  rate  is  six  times  the 
national  average.  In  our  advanced  industrial  democracy,  one  in  five  Native 
American  families  lives  in  a home  with  no  toilet  or  telephone. 

Though  the  amount  of  dollars  allocated  for  Native  Americans  has  increased 
over  the  past  few  decades,  the  funding  has  not  been  indexed  to  the  cost 
of  living-a  problem  characteristic  of  federal  programs  targeted  at  the 
poor.  In  terms  of  real  value.  Native  Americans  now  receive  40  percent 
less  funding  than  in  the  1970s. 

Tribes  which  live  on  reservations  are  semi-autonomous  nations.  Washington 
maintains  a government-to-government  relationship  with  these  tribes.  Most 
tribes  with  reservation  land  received  it  as  a result  of  treaties  with  the 
government  or  the  Army.  In  exchange  for  ceding  claims  of  land  to  certain 
areas  of  America,  tribes  were  given  small  portions  on  which  to  govern 
themselves  in  perpetuity.  Other  stipulations  were  that  the  federal 
government  provide  an  mixture  of  health  care,  education,  food,  horses, 
and  blankets. 

Currently  all  reserve  Native  Americans  are  guaranteed  cradle-to-grave 
medical  and  dental  care  through  the  Indian  Health  Service.  Lest  we  begin 


to  envy  the  tribes  for  these  perks,  we  should  remember  that  a welfare 
check  does  not  lift  a family  above  the  poverty  line,  and  that  the  health 
care  they  receive  is  rationed  by  federal  bureaucrats  who  have  a long 
history  of  embezzlement.  The  government-to-government  relationship  makes 
the  federal  obligation  to  Indian  poor  legally  different  from  that  of  the 
inner-city  or  rural  poor,  though  one  could  easily  argue  that  the  moral 
obligation  to  all  America's  poor  should  be  equivalent. 

As  the  federal  government  hands  over  power  to  the  states  by  block- 
granting welfare.  Native  American  needs  could  be  completely  overlooked. 
Currently,  states  have  no  legal  obligation  to  the  Native  Americans  who  live 
on  reservations  within  their  borders.  This  has  led  to  situations  in  which 
state  fire-fighters  have  refused  to  put  out  fires  on  Native  American  lands. 
Similarly,  those  lands  often  lack  running  water  or  electricity  because 
state  crews  will  run  lines  to  the  edge  of  the  reservation  and  then  stop. 

On  the  flip  side.  Native  Americans  who  live  on  reservations  do  not  have 
to  pay  taxes  and  can  govern  themselves.  Residents  of  states  which  have 
especially  large  native  populations  tend  to  resent  this  tax-free  status, 
as  well  as  Native  American  claims  to  disputed  land.  Politicians  in  western 
states  continue  to  make  their  names  and  win  elections  as  "Indian- 
fighters."  It  is  nai've  of  Congress  to  think  that  states  with  long-standing 
animosity  towards  Native  Americans  would  equitably  distribute  welfare 
between  native  and  non-native  residents.  But  perhaps  the  Republicans  making 
these  proposals  truly  do  not  care  about  the  well-being  of  Native  Americans 
or  the  treaties  which  protect  them.  Block  grants  to  the  states  alone  seem 
at  this  stage  a foregone  conclusion,  and  an  attempt  to  make  a 51st  block 
grant--to  all  tribes--failed  to  get  past  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

Others  claim  Native  Americans  no  longer  need  welfare  now  that  the 
government  allows  gambling  on  reservations.  While  some  tribes  are  no  longer 
dependent  on  the  federal  government,  they  are  now,  like  many  Third  World 
nations,  totally  dependent  on  tourism.  One  should  also  keep  in  mind  that 
while  gambling  employs  300,000  Native  Americans,  approximately  1.7 
million  are  not  involved  in  the  gambling  industry  and  therefore  have  not 
directly  benefited  from  this  wealth. 

The  Cuts 

In  September  the  Senate  approved  $1.47  billion  in  spending  cuts  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This 
is  a 15-percent  reduction  from  fiscal  year  1995.  Ada  Deer,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs,  is  planning  to  fire  3,000  employees  and 
2,500  tribal  contractors  as  a result  of  these  cuts. 

The  cuts  will  impact  housing,  tribal  courts,  roads,  training,  child 
protection,  social  services,  and  emergency  welfare  services  to  one  of 
America's  most  vulnerable  populations.  Tribes  depend  on  the  Bureau  for 
school  construction  and  repair,  child  protection  services,  family  violence 
prevention,  and  tribal  courts  and  detention  centers. 

Cuts  to  the  Indian  Health  Service  under  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  would  take  away  $100  million  from  a $2  billion  budget.  As 
it  is,  the  Indian  Health  Service  budget  has  been  funded  at  only  60  percent 
of  its  stated  need  for  several  years. 

A Case  Study  in  Neglect 

One  problem  closely  tied  to  federal  neglect  and  mismanagement  is  Fetal 
Alcohol  Syndrome.  FAS  is  an  entirely  preventable  disease:  a woman  who 
stops  drinking  before  she  becomes  pregnant  can  avoid  it.  Half  of  all 
babies  born  to  chronically  alcoholic  mothers  are  harmed.  FAS  is  the  leading 
cause  of  mental  retardation  and  the  second  most  common  birth  defect  in  the 
US.  Besides  mental  retardation,  the  symptoms  of  the  syndrome  include 
abnormal  facial  features,  central  nervous  system  problems,  behavioral 
difficulties,  and  growth  deficiencies. 

The  Lakota's  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  the  second-largest 
in  the  US,  shares  much  with  the  other  poor  Native  American  communities  - 
Pine  Ridge,  four  times  as  large  as  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  has  no 
bank,  no  clothing  stores,  no  hotels,  and  not  a single  restaurant.  Eight 
in  ten  residents  are  unemployed.  The  infant  mortality  rate  is  five  times 
the  US  average.  The  incidence  of  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  is  6 percent,  or 


eight  times  the  national  average. 

Alcohol  is  slowly  eating  away  at  the  very  fabric  of  Pine  Ridge.  As 
Daniel  Golden  reported  in  The  Boston  Globe,  "Many  recipients  sell  their 
food  door  to  door  to  whites  or  wealthier  Oglalas  [Lakotas]  for  money  to 
buy  liquor."  The  same  is  true  of  food  stamps.  Alcoholics  will  sell  their 
month's  supply  of  food  stamps  for  less  than  face  value.  Half  of  all  crimes 
committed  on  the  reservation  can  be  linked  to  alcohol.  And  alcohol  can 
be  seen  as  the  cause  of  the  high  rates  of  infant  mortality,  child  abuse 
and  suicide.  As  more  women  turn  to  the  bottle  to  escape  their  troubles, 
their  risk  of  becoming  the  mother  of  an  FAS  child  increases. 

Some  tribes  have  tried  putting  pregnant  alcoholics  in  jail  so  that  they 
stop  drinking  altogether  before  their  babies  come  to  term.  While  it  is 
done  with  the  health  of  the  baby  in  mind,  this  solution  is  short-sighted, 
and  women's  civil  rights  are  clearly  being  violated.  Additionally, 

Sharon  Asetoyer,  director  of  the  Native  American  Women's  Health  Education 
Resource  Center  in  Lake  Andes,  South  Dakota,  noted  that,  "Most  jails  don't 
have  prenatal  services."  Therefore,  women  who  need  prenatal  care  are  not 
receiving  it,  and  the  health  of  the  fetus  remains  jeopardized.  Balancing 
the  rights  of  an  adult  woman  with  her  ability  to  destroy  her  child's 
future  is  difficult.  Child  welfare  policies  are  increasingly  moving 
toward  lumping  alcoholism  together  with  drug  abuse  as  signs  that  a woman 
is  not  fit  to  be  a mother,  and  to  term  excessive  alcohol  intake  during 
pregnancy  a form  of  child  abuse.  The  Indian  Health  Service  needs  to  try  to 
address  both  problems  at  once,  providing  pregnant  women  with  alcohol 
treatment  programs  where  they  can  stop  drinking  and  still  receive  prenatal 
care . 

Pine  Ridge  is  beginning  to  tackle  its  problems.  In  1988  the  tribe  elected 
a council  with  a majority  of  non-drinkers.  The  council  mandated  arrests 
in  child  and  spousal  abuse  cases,  and  it  ordered  tribal  police  to  charge 
drunks  with  liquor  law  violations  rather  than  simply  taking  them  into 
protective  custody.  Alcoholics  Anonymous  meetings  are  held  every  night. 

The  federal  government  could  honor  its  treaty  obligations  to  provide 
health  care  and  help  in  the  process  of  combatting  alcoholism.  It  could 
offer  the  prenatal  care  that  these  women  desperately  need.  The  government 
could  also  help  to  bolster  community  efforts  to  prevent  alcoholism  by 
hiring  counselors  and  by  teaching  young  people  in  public  and  tribal  schools 
that  the  easiest  way  to  fight  addiction  is  never  starting  in  the  first 
place.  In  a broader  approach  they  could,  according  to  Representative  Don 
Young  (R-AL),  try  to  facilitate  "changes  in  rural  economic  opportunities, 
education,  clean  water  and  sanitation  programs,  [and]  increased  health 
care  facilities." 

Lack  of  Leadership 

Tribal  leaders  have  been  protesting  these  cuts  since  they  were  first 
introduced  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  They  have  been  lobbying  Congress  and 
holding  public  rallies  across  the  country  to  raise  awareness. 

Instead  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  reservations,  which  were  in 
large  part  caused  by  government  mismanagement  and  malice,  today's 
politicians  would  rather  simply  forsake  their  legally  binding  treaty 
obligations.  Beyond  such  legal  concerns  lies  the  issue  of  the  human  cruelty 
being  shown  by  lawmakers.  The  callousness  and  insensitivity  can  be  seen  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Senator  Robert  Byrd  (D-WV)  said,  "Dust  as  we  are 
expecting  the  federal  government  to  downsize  and  do  more  with  less,  so, 
too,  must  tribal  government."  He  ignores  that  most  tribes  are  extremely 
impoverished,  and  that  comparatively  small  cuts  will  have  large  effects 
for  groups  which  are  already  on  shoe-string  budgets. 

Perhaps  the  most  disappointing  leadership  is  coming  not  from  the 
lawmakers  instituting  the  cuts  but  from  the  Interior  Secretary  Bruce 
Babbitt,  whose  department  oversees  national  policy  towards  Native 
Americans.  In  response  to  the  news  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs' 
funding  would  be  cut.  Babbitt  declared,  "It  will  do  no  good  to  cure  these 
devastating  cuts  by  sacrificing  other  [Interior]  departmental  programs 
benefiting  science  and  the  environment."  His  comments  are  indicative  of 
our  nation's  history  of  relations  with  Native  Americans.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  would  rather  fund  a national  park  than  divert  funds  into  the 


care  of  human  beings.  Until  Babbitt  and  others  like  him  stop  treating  Native 
Americans  on  reservations  as  if  they  were  a quaint  part  of  the  scenery, 
problems  like  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  will  continue  to  expand  needlessly. 
Copyright  c.  2000  PERSPECTIVE,  Harvard-Radcliffe ' s Liberal  Monthly. 
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Thanks  Bea  ! ! 

From:  "Bea  castro"  <redwolfwoman@***> 

Dear  KOLA, 

Thank  you  for  sharing  this  info. 

In  regard  to  the  statements  made  by  University-Hayward  professor  Glynn 
Custred; 

"...for  the  present  system  of  incentives  and  rewards  in  which  they  operate 
depends  on  the  constant  assertion  of  Indian  victimhood  and  white  guilt. 

Such 

assertions  would  not  be  helped  if  it  turned  out  the  Indians  weren't  the 
first  Americans  after  all;  that  Europeans  may  have  been  here  before  them; 
or 

that  Indians,  like  the  Europeans  who  followed,  may  have  come  to  America  as 
colonizers  to  find  a racially  different  aboriginal  population,  which  they 
eventually  replaced...." 

I find  it  very  infuriating  that  non-Indian  individuals  have  the  audacity  to 
make  statements  like  the  one  above.  Our  Native  Flistory  attests  to  the  fact 
that  the  native  people  originated  from  this  continent . But  it  seems  that 
because  our  teachings  and  beliefs  don't  align  with  theirs,  they  are 
considered  "superstitious", "backward",  "emotional"  and  not  worth  serious 
investigation.  Flow  arrogant  can  one  be  to  think  that  only  their  scientific 
processes  and  thoughts  are  the  only  ones  valid?  And  to  further  imply  that 
telling  the  truth  about  the  atrocities  committed  by  european  "settlers"  are 
nothing  more  than  a need  for  Indian  people  to  feel  sorry  for  themselves  and 
establish  white  guilt? 

Even  if  there  had  been  another  race  on  this  continent,  our  people  wouldn't 
have  "replaced"  them  by  shedding  their  blood  and  trying  to  destroy  their 
culture,  so  why  would  the  "assertions"  of  "Indian  Victimhood  and  White 
Guilt"  be  any  lessened  or  why  would  the  facts  change?  The  fact  is  that  the 
majority  of  the  European  settlers  who  stole  our  lands  and  lodge  a campaign 
of  genocide,  were  cold  hearted  killers  and  thieves. 

Also,  why  do  they  insinuate  that  Europeans  may  have  been  the  first  here? 

It's  pretty  sorry  excuse  to  cover  up  all  the  atrocities  and  bloodshed  of 
millions  of  men,  women  and  children! 

The  fact  that  our  people  wish  to  protect  their  rights  in  their  own  lands  and 
bring  the  atrocities  committed  to  light,  doesn't  sound  like  a "victim" 
mentality  to  me.  It's  sounds  more  like  our  people-our  new  Warriors  arising 
to  free  themselves  from  the  oppression  and  lies  that  has  kept  them 
"victims"!  The  reality  is  that  some  of  our  non-Indian  friends  feel  very 
threatened  by  this!  Good!  Because  their  ancestors,  and  even  some  of  them  who 
now  walk  mother  earth,  are  being  exposed  for  the  oppressors  and  the 
hypocrites  they  are  to  the  outside  world.  This  is  why  they  fight  so  very 
hard  to  continue  to  deny  even  the  most  basic  rights  to  our  people. 

They  who  perpetuated  these  crimes-and  those  who  continue  to  do  so  through 
their  words  and  deeds-  should  feel  guilty!  What  does  that  tell  you  about  a 
peoples'  character  when  they  attribute  the  suffering  and  bloodshed  of  Native 
people  to  nothing  more  than  a "present  system  of  incentive  and  rewards"? 

This  is  guilt  that  needs  to  be  owned  and  addressed  by  the  US  government-and 
by  so-called  educators  and  people  who  continue  to  show  contempt  for  Native 
rights-  or  continual  attitudes  such  as  this  will  continue  to  permeate  US 


society.  If  the  American  people  fancy  themselves  as  educated  and 
progressive,  then  they  would  be  willing  to  see  the  truth-and  learn  from  it 
so  it  doesn't  happen  again. 

I'd  like  to  see  this  woman  write  these  same  statements  to  the  Jewish  People, 
who  suffered  greatly  during  the  European  holocaust  and  say  that  all  the 
memorials  or  the  education  about  the  holocaust  are  nothing  more  than  to 
assert  "jewish  victimhood"  or  that  the  struggle  of  our  black  brothers  and 
sisters  is  just  another  excuse  to  assert  "white  guilt"? 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it-a  spade  is  a spade! 

RedWolf 

<+>=<+> 

[In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  this  material  is 
distributed  without  profit  or  payment  to  those  who  have  expressed  a prior 
interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  non-profit  research  and 
educational  purposes  only.] 
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"Return  Fort  to  Salinans" 

By  Debra  Utacia  Krol 

The  furor  over  a proposed  bombing  range  at  Fort  Hunter  Liggett  has  put  this 
pristine  land  in  the  national  spotlight.  Everybody  wants  a piece  of  the 
fort:  Environmentalists  long  to  preserve  it;  the  military  wants  to  practice 
bombing  in  it;  developers  lust  to  turn  it  into  a gated  community;  U.S.  Rep. 

Sam  Farr  wants  it  for  a national  park. 

The  people  with  the  first  --  and  best  --  claim  to  Fort  Hunter  Liggett  are 
the  Salinan  Indians.  The  Salinans  lost  these  and  other  lands  in  a 
treacherous  act  in  1851,  when  18  treaties  signed  in  good  faith  by  federal 
officials  and  500  Indian  leaders  were  hidden  in  the  back  of  a desk  drawer 
by  the  California  Constitutional  Assembly  to  prevent  their  ratification. 

Granting  federal  recognition  to  the  Salinan  Nation  and  returning  the  fort's 
165,000  acres  to  the  tribe  is  the  best  solution.  Examples  of  how 
reservations  boost  local  economies  can  be  seen  in  Arizona,  where  Native 
Americans  work  toward  self-reliance  by  wise  use  of  their  land. 

The  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  oversees  a recreational  empire  on  their 
lands,  arguably  Arizona's  most  beautiful.  The  Sunrise  Ski  Resort  supplies 
winter  fun;  WMAT's  many  lakes  are  renowned  for  sport  fishing,  and  the  White 
Mountains  are  the  summer  escape  of  choice  for  thousands  of  heat-stressed 
desert  dwellers.  WMAT  boasts  world-class  big-game  hunting,  and  the  Hon  Dah 
Resort  is  packed  year-round. 

The  Hualapai  Nation,  at  the  western  end  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  is  reversing 
its  economic  woes  with  several  tourism  ventures.  The  tribally-owned  Grand 
Canyon  West  Resort  employs  100  tribal  members  and  expects  to  employ  more. 

The  business  visitors  bring  to  restaurants,  lodging,  and  arts-and-grafts 
vendors  boosts  the  2,400-member  tribe  and  communities  devastated  by  the 
decline  of  ranching,  mining,  and  travel-related  revenues  after  Route  66 
ceased  being  the  main  route  West. 

These  and  other  tribes  had  help  along  the  way.  Empowerment  zones,  business 
loan  programs,  education  and  employment  training,  combined  with  the  federal 
government's  policy  of  tribal  self-determination  and  the  tribes'  desire  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  all  contributed  to  the  turnaround. 

Giving  Fort  Hunter  Liggett  back  to  the  Salinans  won't  diminish  property  tax 
revenue,  as  the  fort  is  excluded  from  the  tax  base.  The  San  Antonio  and 
King  City  school  districts  would  likely  see  an  increase  in  federal  impact 
aid,  since  more  tribal  children  than  military  children  attend  local  schools. 


The  Salinans,  who  managed  the  lands  for  10,000  years  before  the  first 
European  settlers  arrived,  know  far  better  than  any  Washington  bureaucrat 
how  to  care  for  and  sustain  the  sensitive  environment;  any  economic 
development  will  take  into  account  the  environment  and  many  sacred  Salinan 
sites . 

A national  park  is  unnecessary.  Tribes  welcome  respectful  visitors  to  their 
lands;  the  Navajo  Nation  Tourism  Department  reports  that  10  million  people 
flocked  to  their  lands  in  2000. 

The  complaint  that  Indians  enjoy  benefits  not  available  to  anyone  else  is 
specious.  How  many  Americans  have  benefited  from  the  free  land  of  the 
Homesteading  Act,  the  GI  Bill,  FHA,  housing  assistance,  student  loan 
forgiveness,  business  relocation  tax  incentives  and  other  programs?  Tribal 
community  and  economic  development  programs  are  simply  opportunities  for 
more  citizens  to  achieve  the  American  dream.  Everyone  in  Monterey  and  San 
Luis  Obispo  counties  will  reap  the  benefits  of  a sound,  sustainable  Salinan 
tribal  economy. 

Giving  the  fort  back  to  the  Indians  would  benefit  local  economies,  do  the 
right  thing  by  the  long-neglected  Salinan  Indians,  and  eliminate  forever 
the  threat  of  ecological  ruin  from  military  operations. 

(Debra  Utacia  Krol  is  a member  of  the  Salinan  Nation  and  a free-lance 
journalist  based  in  Phoenix,  Arizona.) 
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"Look  at  the  mess  we've  got  ourselves  into,  just  because  we  invited  a 

gringo  to  eat  some  bananas." 

--Col.  Aureliano  Buendia  in  100  years  of  Solitude 
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filename=" FISHING" 

April  1,  2001 

Atlantic  natives  say  fishing  agreements  limit  treaty  rights,  don't  sign 
new  deals 

HALIFAX  (CP)  --  The  federal  government  and  native  bands  throughout 
Atlantic  Canada  were  no  closer  Monday  to  resolving  a dispute  over  fishing 
deals  as  their  expiry  date  came  and  went  without  one  of  the  35  bands 
signing  new  agreements. 

Native  leaders  refused  to  sign  the  deals  which  ran  out  on  March  31, 
arguing  the  wording  of  the  pacts  compromised  age-old  treaty  rights  to  fish. 

They  submitted  their  own  version  of  the  deals  to  Ottawa,  but  said  the 
Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  wouldn't  approve  them,  marking  a 
deepening  rift  between  the  two  sides  as  opening  dates  for  some  of  the  most 
lucrative  and  contested  fishing  seasons  approach. 

"There's  got  to  be  something  wrong  with  them  (DFO)  if  they  know  there 
could  be  violence  on  the  water  and  they  won't  sign,"  Chief  Lawrence  Paul 
of  the  Atlantic  Policy  Congress,  a native  group,  said  Friday. 

"People  aren't  signing  their  agreements  because  we're  afraid  that  we'll 
be  deteriorating  our  treaty  right." 

Paul,  chief  of  the  Millbrook  band  near  Truro,  N.S.,  says  Ottawa  has 
snubbed  natives  in  drafting  management  plans  for  the  fishery,  which  was  at 
the  centre  of  several  violent  confrontations  last  summer  and  spring. 

The  deals,  reported  to  be  worth  about  $500  million  in  federal  funding 
over  three  years,  would  provide  the  bands  with  training,  gear  and  boats 
primarily  for  the  lobster  fishery. 

All  but  two  of  the  region's  bands  signed  one-year  deals  last  year  worth 
more  than  $200  million  in  boats,  wharves,  training  and  lobster  pots. 

Federal  Fisheries  Minister  Herb  Dhaliwal  has  said  those  framework 


agreements  will  still  enable  natives  to  fish  as  seasons  start  opening  in 
the  coming  weeks. 

DFO  will  also  provide  required  tags  for  lobster  pots,  but  natives  won't 
have  access  to  any  new  gear  unless  they  sign  deals. 

Natives,  who  have  been  talking  off  and  on  with  federal  negotiator  lames 
Mackenzie  to  hammer  out  deals,  say  the  proposed  agreements  don't  address 
the  issue  of  long-term  joint  management  of  the  resource. 

The  chiefs,  who  issued  a statement  of  solidarity  weeks  ago,  want  bands 
to  have  access  and  control  over  fishing  resources  without  Dhaliwal's 
"interference. " 

But  Dhaliwal  says  he  has  made  it  clear  in  correspondence  that  their 
centuries-old  rights  will  not  be  compromised  through  the  agreements. 

"I've  written  a letter  and  changed  the  template  to  make  it  clear  that 
signing  an  agreement  does  not  in  any  way  extinguish  their  aboriginal  or 
treaty  right,"  he  said  in  an  interview  Friday. 

"I  don't  know  what  more  I can  do  to  give  them  that  assurance.  I don't 
think  I can  go  beyond  what  I've  already  done." 

A lawyer  for  the  natives  advised  them  not  to  sign  the  agreements, 
fearing  they  could  limit  their  rights  and  be  used  against  them  in  future 
court  cases. 

Lawyer  Bruce  Wildsmith  has  said  Mackenzie  has  limited  authority  to 
renegotiate  aboriginal  or  treaty  rights  because  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  already  recognized  the  1760  treaties  in  its  Donald  Marshall 
decision  of  1999. 

Natives  had  asked  to  meet  with  lawyers  for  DFO,  but  Dhaliwal  said  the 
issue  should  be  resolved  between  government  and  native  leaders,  not  legal 
representatives . 

Both  sides  say  they  are  hoping  to  prevent  the  violence  that  erupted  on 
fishing  grounds  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  last  year. 

Natives  from  the  Burnt  Church  band  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia's 
Indian  Brook  band  had  angry  confrontations  with  DFO  officials  when  they 
fished  out  of  season  and  without  official  lobster  tags. 

Copyright  c.  2001,  Canoe  Limited  Partnership.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Idaho:  Tribe,  state  pursuing  closer  cooperation 
...  that  would  guide  mission  park's  future 
Dulia  Silverman  - Staff  Writer 

CATALDO  _ Old  Mission  State  Park  could  become  the  first  in  Idaho  to  be 
classified  as  a "state-tribal"  park,  if  ongoing  negotiations  between  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  tribe  and  the  state  parks  department  are  successful. 

The  park  now  is  home  to  the  Cataldo  Mission,  Idaho's  oldest  building. 

It's  owned  by  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  but  is  kept  in  trust  for  them  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Linder  an  agreement  signed  in  1975,  the  Idaho 
Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  is  responsible  for  day-to-day  park 
operations . 

But  that  agreement  is  scheduled  to  end  in  2015,  and  the  tribe  is  slated 
to  assume  full  responsibility  for  running  the  park. 

Running  a park,  though,  can  be  a cumbersome  task,  said  state  Parks 
Director  Yvonne  Ferrell.  That's  especially  true  since  the  site  is  on  the 
National  Register  of  Flistoric  Places  and  must  meet  preservation 
maintenance  requirements . 

And  it's  also  not  a profitable  task.  According  to  Park  Manager  Bill 
Scudder,  the  Old  Mission  takes  in  about  $38,000  a year  in  revenue,  but 
costs  about  $150,000  to  run.  The  difference  is  made  up  in  the  state  parks 
budget,  he  said. 


So  the  tribe  and  the  state  are  considering  extending  indefinitely  the 
agreement  scheduled  to  expire  in  2015,  Ferrell  said,  although  plans  have 
not  yet  been  finalized. 

"For  the  tribe  to  get  ready  for  that  (to  take  over  management  of  the 
park)  is  just  such  a monumental  task,"  said  tribal  preservation  officer 
Richard  Mullen.  "So  the  tribe  and  the  state  may  just  continue  with  the 
working  relationship  we  have  now." 

Such  an  agreement  would  probably  include  adding  the  tribe's  name  to  the 
park,  she  said. 

A few  other  Idaho  state  parks  are  also  closely  associated  with  area 
tribes  and  their  history.  Fleyburn  State  Park  near  Plummer,  was  originally 
a part  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  tribe's  reservation,  until  it  was  set  aside  as 
a state  park  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1908.  And  at  Winchester  Lake  State 
Park,  visitors  can  explore  the  Wolf  Education  and  Research  Center,  which 
is  run  in  conjunction  with  the  Nez  Perce  tribe. 

But  the  concept  of  turning  Old  Mission  into  a "state-tribal"  park  would 
be  a first  for  Idaho,  Ferrell  said. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Spokesman-Review. 
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White  men  accused  of  attacks  on  Spokane  Indians 
Associated  Press 

SPRINGDALE  --  Bands  of  young  white  men  are  attacking  Indians  in  a spate 
of  racially  motivated  violence  in  this  small  town  near  the  Spokane  Indian 
Reservation,  police  say. 

Since  December,  there  have  been  four  incidents  in  the  town  of  265  people 
in  which  young  white  men  have  assaulted  Native  Americans  or  subjected  them 
to  ethnic  slurs.  Three  of  the  victims  were  seriously  injured. 

Police  Chief  Dim  Parsley  and  two  unpaid  reserve  officers  are  struggling 
to  control  the  problem. 

"The  assaults  appear  to  be  occurring  solely  due  to  the  Native  American 
heritage  of  our  victims,"  Parsley  said.  "They've  been  heard  to  say,  'This 
is  a white  man's  town.  Go  back  to  the  reservation.'  " 

Parsley  vowed  to  stop  the  recent  outbreak,  despite  his  limited  resources. 
"We're  going  to  go  after  this  full-bore,"  he  said. 

Springdale  is  12  miles  north  of  the  Spokane  Reservation  in  northeastern 
Washington . 

The  attacks  began  Dec.  1,  when  Springdale  resident  Timothy  A.M.  Banks, 

23,  allegedly  used  a pipe  to  assault  a member  of  the  tribe. 

Banks  is  a fugitive  from  Stevens  County  with  warrants  charging  him  with 
second-degree  assault  with  a deadly  weapon  and  other  crimes. 

Court  documents  say  Wellpinit  resident  leffrey  Ford  was  standing  outside 
the  Depot  Tavern  in  downtown  Springdale  when  Banks  allegedly  drove  up  and 
bashed  Ford's  elbow  with  a pipe. 

Stevens  County  Deputy  Prosecutor  A1  Nielson  said  in  a court  document 
that  Banks  also  heavily  damaged  Ford's  vehicle  by  smashing  out  the  windows 
and  crunching  the  metal. 

Banks'  brother,  lames  R.C.  Banks,  19,  was  charged  in  lanuary  with 
harassing  two  Springdale  residents,  assaulting  one  of  them  and  trespassing 
on  their  property,  lames  Banks  allegedly  went  to  the  home  of  Dawn  Houston 
and  Gregory  Green  on  lan.  8 and  threatened  to  kill  them. 

The  crimes  occurred  one  day  after  lames  and  Timothy  Banks  allegedly 
called  and  threatened  Houston  and  Green  to  keep  them  from  testifying 
against  Timothy  Banks  in  another  case  involving  an  attack  on  an  Indian, 
Nielson  said. 

lames  Banks  was  charged  with  harassment,  assault  and  trespass.  He 
pleaded  innocent  and  faces  trial  April  11. 


No  other  charges  have  been  filed,  but  Parsley  is  seeking  warrants  to 
arrest  two  brothers  from  another  family  for  allegedly  harassing  two  Indian 
women  and  seriously  injuring  the  husband  of  one  of  them  Dan.  8.  Parsley 
declined  to  identify  the  men  but  said,  "They  hang  out  with  the  Banks 
brothers . " 

The  incident  occurred  when  Misty  Ford  and  her  sister-in-law.  Sherry 
Andrews,  came  out  of  Springdale  Grocery  & Hardware  and  the  two  brothers 
called  them  names  and  shoved  them. 

Ford  said  her  husband,  Steven  Andrews,  got  out  of  the  van  to  protect 
them,  but  the  suspects  hit  him  in  the  face  and  knocked  him  down.  Parsley 
said  Andrews  was  knocked  unconscious. 

Nielson  said  he  is  waiting  for  more  information  in  that  case  before 
deciding  whether  to  prosecute. 

Nielsen  said  he  does  not  have  enough  evidence  to  file  charges  in  another 
incident,  on  Feb.  18,  that  turned  into  a cross-town  melee  that  left  a man 
with  a badly  shattered  arm  and  another  with  a gash  on  his  head. 

Another  Banks  brother,  18-year-old  Matthew  P.B.  "Brian"  Banks,  was 
arrested  for  investigation  of  first-  and  second-degree  assault  and 
malicious  harassment  in  that  case.  He  was  released  when  Nielson  declined 
to  prosecute. 

Reports  by  Parsley  and  reserve  officers  Tony  Strom  and  Don  Carman  say 
tribal  member  Norman  Ford  Dr.  was  attacked  outside  the  Pow  Wow  Tavern  by  a 
group  of  young  white  men. 

Parsley  alleged  that  Matthew  Banks  hit  Greg  Wynecoop  in  the  back  of  the 
head  with  a baseball  bat  and  broke  both  bones  in  Norman  Ford's  left 
forearm. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Ontario  citizens  shouldn't  pay  premier's  legal  bills,  says  NDP 
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TORONTO  - Ontario  Premier  Mike  Harris  should  pick  up  the  tab  for  his  legal 
bills  arising  from  the  unlawful  death  suit  filed  by  the  family  of  slain 
aboriginal  protester  Dudley  George,  says  the  NDP. 

Native  affairs  critic  Gilles  Bisson  said  Tuesday  that  Ontario  taxpayers  are 
on  the  hook  for  Harris'  $407,000  legal  costs  related  to  the  lawsuit. 

"At  the  end  of  the  day,  (Harris)  is  using  taxpayer  dollars  to  defend 
himself, 

and  that's  not  right,"  Bisson  said. 

Dudley  George  was  shot  and  killed  in  1995  by  Ontario  Provincial  Police  Sgt. 
Kenneth  Deane  at  a protest  in  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  near  Sarnia, 

Ontario. 

George's  family  named  the  premier  and  several  members  of  his  cabinet  in  a 
suit  alleging  that  the  government,  led  by  Harris,  pressured  the  police  to 
use 

force  instead  of  negotiations  to  resolve  the  standoff. 

Notes  taken  during  the  standoff  suggest  that  Harris  wanted  the  protesters 
removed  from  the  park,  even  though  police  had  suggested  that  the  government 
avoid  such  a confrontation. 

Bisson  compared  Harris'  legal  bills  to  those  of  Canadian  Alliance  leader 
Stockwell  Day,  whose  lawsuit  against  an  Alberta  lawyer  cost  the  Alberta 
taxpayers  nearly  $800,000. 

Day  eventually  apologized  and  said  he  planned  to  take  out  a second  mortgage 


on  his  home  to  help  pay  for  his  bills. 

"All  this  money  is  being  spent  to  avoid  calling  a proper  inquiry  and  stymie 
the  George  family's  effort  to  make  the  premier  accountable  for  the  death  of 
an  unarmed  protester/'  Bisson  said. 

Harris  has  said  his  legal  bills  pale  in  comparison  to  the  cost  of  a public 
inquiry. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
<+>=<+> 
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Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
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Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 
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Dear  friends, 

Eddie  Hatcher's  trial  for  capital  murder  begins  in  only  eight  days. 
Please  clear  your  calendars  for  Monday,  April  9 and  plan  to  be  at  the 
Robeson  County  Courthouse  in  the  morning  for  a rally  for  Eddie  Hatcher's 
constitutional  rights,  and  to  protest  the  many  injustices  that  have  gone 
on  in  the  case.  Details  will  follow  about  specific  plans  for  the  rally. 
Afterward,  we  will  pack  the  courtroom  for  the  first  day  of  the  trial. 
Instead  of  beginning  with  jury  selection  as  planned,  the  judge  has 
announced  that  April  9 will  be  a motion  hearing,  to  rule  on  several 
motions  that  the  defense  and  prosecution  have  filed.  We  hope  to  see  you 
in  the  courtroom  that  day. 


Please  especially  remember  Leonard. 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Dear  lanet, 

Eddie  Hatcher  was  moved  from  Central  Prison  in  North  Carolina  to  a county 
jail.  His  new  address  is: 

Eddie  Hatcher,  Robeson  County  3ail,122  Legend  Road,  Lumberton,  NC  28358. 
Thanks, 

Marsha  Shaiman 

On  Indian  Land,  PO  Box  2104,  Seattle  WA  98111 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 
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[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  CARLISLE,  PA. 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  16,  1888  NO.  31 


ONLY. 


It  was  only  a little  blossom. 

Dust  the  merest  bit  of  bloom. 

But  it  brought  a glimpse  of  summer 
To  the  little  darkened  room. 

It  was  only  a glad  "good  morning," 
As  she  passed  along  the  way. 

But  it  spread  the  morning  glory 
Over  the  livelong  day. 

Only  a song,  but  the  music. 

Though  simply  pure  and  sweet. 
Brought  back  to  better  pathways. 
The  reckless,  roving  feet. 

Only!  in  our  blind  wisdom 
How  dare  we  say  it  at  all. 

Since  the  ages  alone  can  tell  us 
Which  is  the  great  or  small. 

-[  Selected. 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  WATER-DROPS 


The  sun  is  shining  so  brightly  that  it  is  very  warm  over  the  sea,  and 

a great  many  particles  of  water  grow  so  hot  they  fly  off,  that  is,  they 

grow  larger  and  lighter  and  rise  until  they  have  gone  so  far  above  the 
sea  that  they  cannot  get  back  to  it  again.  Then  the  wind  catches  them 
and  blows  them  over  the  land  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  ocean. 

There  are  a great  many  of  these  particles  of  water;  they  are  so  small 

at  first  that  nobody  can  see  them.  But  after  a time  the  wind  grows 
colder,  and  then  they  begin  to  come  together  and  to  turn  into  vapor,  as 
steam  does  when  it  touches  anything  cold.  People  looking  up,  say  that  it 
is  cloudy.  At  first  the  clouds  are  very  tiny  and  white,  as  we  have  all 
seen  summer  clouds.  But  more  and  more  particles  come  to  them,  a colder 
wind  strikes  against  them,  they  become  darker  and  heavier  until  at  last 
they  are  so  full  of  water  drops  that  they  sink  down  closer  to  the  earth, 
the  water  pours  out  of  them;  and  we  say  "It  rains." 

Or  perhaps  they  come  against  a mountain.  The  have  grown  so  heavy  that 
they  cannot  rise  over  the  top  of  the  mountain  but  strike  against  its 
sides  and  break,  so  that  the  water  flows  out  of  them. 

Then  it  is  raining.  This  rain  running  down  the  mountain  side,  fills 
all  the  brooks  and  streams,  and  these  through  the  rivers  flow  into  the 
ocean  again.  So  the  water  drops  come  back  to  the  sea  at  last. 

A wise  man  once  said  that  though  all  the  rivers  ran  into  the  sea,  the 
sea  was  not  full,  because  the  rivers  went  back  again  to  the  place  where 
they  came  from,  that  is,  to  the  springs  in  the  mountains. 

This  is  the  way  they  do  it. 


A HERO. 

Deep  down  in  a mine,  Wardley  Collery,  Newcastle,  England,  there  is  a 


brave  boy  who  deserves  to  be  called  a hero.  In  a situation  of  sudden 
peril  he  used  precaution  which  prevented  a dreadful  explosion,  simply  by 
behaving  with  courage  and  presence  of  mind. 

He  noticed  that  his  lamp  flared  up,  a sure  sign  of  the  presence  of  a 
dangerous  gas.  Had  he  hastily  rushed  away,  his  light  might  have  burst 
through  the  wire  gauze  which  surrounds  a miner's  lamp,  and  setting  fire 
to  the  gas,  caused  a heart-rending  accident. 

The  lad  did  nothing  so  silly.  When  questioned  by  the  superintendent  as 
to  how  he  had  figured  that  there  was  gas  in  the  neighborhood  where  he 
was  at  work,  he  replied,  "Because  my  lamp  flared." 

"And  what  did  you  do  then?"  asked  the  gentleman. 

"I  took  my  pricker,  and  pulled  the  wick  down  but  the  lamp  still 
flared . " 

"Well,  my  boy,  how  did  you  manage  then?" 

"Why,  I put  the  lamp  inside  my  jacket,  and  covered  it  up  tight  and  the 
light  went  out." 

Of  course  the  lamp  would  not  burn  without  air.  To  think  of  the  right 
thing  to  do,  and  then  promptly  to  do  it,  boys,  that  is  what  makes  the 
difference  between  a common  man  and  a hero.  This  little  fellow,  whose 
name  is  not  mentioned  - Dick,  or  Ted,  or  lack  - has  in  him  the  making  of 
a grand  man,  cool,  resolute  and  clever. 

Fortunately,  there  was  an  overseer  near  him  who,  when  be  heard  from 
the  lad  about  his  lamp,  went  bravely  through  the  gas,  in  total  darkness, 
and  set  open  a door,  the  closing  of  which  had  forced  the  gas  into  the 
mainways  ot  the  mine.  -[Selected. 
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MINES 


"What  shall  we  talk  about  tonight?"  said  Alice,  as  the  boys  and  girls 
gathered  around  her  table  to  listen. 

"Anything,  Miss  Alice,"  said  two  or  three  voices. 

"I  want  to  know  about  mines,"  said  Paul,  "can  you  tell  us  something 
about  them.  Miss  Alice?" 

"Yes,  a little.  I once  lived  in  a town  that  had  lead  and  zinc  mines 
all  around  it.  You  could  not  drive  in  any  direction  that  you  would  not 
see  heaps  of  earth  and  stones  dotted  everywhere." 

"What  is  a mine  like?"  asked  Onita. 

"A  mine  is  like  a wide  well.  Old  miners  look  over  the  ground  and 
choose  a place  where  they  think  they  can  find  good  mineral;  then  they 
begin  to  dig  a great  round  hole,  making  a wall  of  logs  inside  as  they 
dig.  Sometimes  they  find  the  lead  or  zinc  before  they  dig  very  deep, 
sometimes  they  dig  many  feet,  and  sometimes  they  hit  a wrong  place  and 
don't  find  any.  The  hole  is  called  a 'shaft.'  When  the  miners  come  to  a 
good  vein  of  mineral,  they  fix  a windlass  over  the  hole  at  the  top  and 


work  it  by  horse  power,  or  a steam  engine  or  the  men  turn  it  themselves. 
The  heavy  rope,  or  chain,  that  winds  on  the  windlass  has  a large  hook  at 
the  end.  This  is  to  hook  great  tub-like  buckets  to  as  they  are  filled  up 
below.  They  draw  up  a full  one,  empty  it,  and  send  it  down;  a man  takes 
it  off  and  puts  a full  one  on. 

If  a man  at  the  top  wants  to  go  down,  he  gets  into  the  tub  and  holds 
onto  the  rope  and  down  he  goes.  I have  looked  down  till  man,  tub,  and 
all  were  lost  in  the  darkness;  but  if  I waited  and  listened  I would 
hear  faint  voices  when  he  got  down,  and  see  a little  star-like  light 
from  one  of  the  lamps  they  use,  while  at  their  work.  It  is  dark  all  the 
time,  down  in  a mine. 

"What  do  they  do  with  the  mineral  after  they  get  it  up?"  said  Martin. 

The  tubs  are  emptied  on  the  ground.  There  is  dirt  and  stones  mixed  in 
with  the  lead  or  zinc.  They  shovel  this  against  a slanting  sieve  and  the 
finer  pieces  fall  through.  The  large  stony  pieces  are  put  into  a machine 
called  a 'crusher'  that  grinds  them  up.  To  clean  the  mineral  from  dirt 
and  stones  it  is  put  into  a long  box  called  a 'jig'.  Water  is  run  in  and 
it  is  shaken  back  and  forth  by  men,  or  horses,  or  steam  till  it  is 
clean.  This  is  called  'jigging.'  The  mineral  is  heavier  than  dirt  or 
stones  and  sinks  so  it  is  not  hard  to  separate  them." 

"Where  do  they  get  the  water?"  said  Winn. 

"Out  of  the  mines.  Almost  all  the  shafts  that  are  dug  get  water  in 
them  that  must  be  pumped  up  before  they  can  dig  for  the  mineral.  It  is 
often  run  in  troughs  from  one  mine  to  another  for  washing  purposes.  At 
one  mine  where  I watched  them  pumping  up  the  water  I took  a drink  from  a 
great  hogshead  full.  It  was  clear,  cold  and  very  good." 

"Miss  Alice,  didn't  you  get  this  from  a mine?"  said  Tossie,  as  she 
lifted  a large  crystal-shaped,  clear  looking  stone  with  a mass  of 
smaller  ones  around  it. 

"Yes,  an  old  miner  gave  it  to  me.  In  jigging  a shaft  at  sixty  feet  he 
found  a room-like  cave  lined  all  around  with  these.  He  thought  it  the 
most  beautiful  thing  he  ever  looked  at,  when  the  light  of  his  lamp  first 
fell  on  its  crystal  walls  and  floor.  The  miners  call  this  sort  of  stone 
'tiff.' 

The  ground  under  our  feet  is  as  full  of  wonders  as  the  world  about 
us . " 


"Make  a little  fence  of  trust 
Around  today: 

Fill  the  space  with  loving  work. 

And  therein  stay. 

Look  not  through  the  sheltering  bars 
Upon  tomorrow, 

God  will  help  thee  bear  what  comes 
Of  joy  or  sorrow. " 


(P-  3) 

No  mails  of  any  consequence  since  Monday. 


Be  not  simply  good;  be  good  for  something. 


Japanese  hitch  their  horses  in  the  streets  by  tying  their  fore-legs 
together. 


Neither  wise  nor  careful  is  the  man  who  jerks  his  horse  by  the  bit. 


Jessie  Cornelius  has  made  a good  spring  trap  in  spare  minutes. 


Gail  Marko,  Apache,  is  giving  the  hospital  kitchen  a fresh  coat  of 
paint . 


Martin  Archiquette,  and  Paul  Good  Bear  have  gone  to  country  homes  for 
the  summer. 


Dick  Wallace  has  made  his  first  wagon  body.  Sam  Keryte  has  commenced 
the  ironing  of  his  first  spring  wagon. 


A little  nephew  wrote  Mr.  Standing,  the  "Indian  Helper  is  a very  nice 
paper;  such  poetry  in  front  of  it." 


People  who  know,  say  there  has  been  no  such  storms  in  March  for  nearly 
thirty  years  as  the  one  we  have  just  passed  through  - a regular  Dakota 
blizzard . 


The  Herdic  in  its  new  dress-coat  of  paint  and  varnish  caused  quite  a 
commotion  in  the  breakfast  room  Saturday  morning,  as  it  came  along  the 
drive,  ladies  flew  to  the  windows,  and  two  even  ran  down  the  walk  for  a 
close  look. 


The  Man-on-the-band-stand  acknowledges  there  are  several  good  kinds  of 
clubs.  But  he  appreciates  most  the  clubs  of  "INDIAN  HELPER"  Subscribers 
that  have  been  presented  him  of  late.  Like  a famous  boy,  he  asks  for 
"more. " 


The  wind  blew  so  hard  Tuesday  morning  the  girls  could  scarcely  keep 
the  board  walk  on  their  way  to  breakfast,  and  two  boys  had  quite  a race 
after  their  hats. 


Chester  Cornelius,  Samuel  Townsend,  Levi  Levering,  Hemima  Wheelock, 
Lily  Wind,  and  Annie  Thomas  went  to  Wilmington  Thursday  to  be  present  at 
an  Indian  meeting. 


"Don't  make  the  mistake,"  the  old  merchant  continued,  "of  saving  your 
talents  for  a bigger  place.  Use  all  you  have  where  you  are. 

Fill  the  place  you  are  in,  and  you  will  grow  too  large  for  it.  You 
can  ennoble  even  the  humblest  every-day  work,  if  you  are  determined  to 
do  your  best  where  God  has  put  you. 

If  we  open  our  mouths  wide  when  we  read  or  speak,  we  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  well  we  say  the  English  words  that  have  been  puzzling  some 
of  us  so  much. 


The  Man-on-the-band-stand  looking  about  Saturday  night  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a tea  party  in  Miss  Booth's  room,  where  bright  smiling  Agnes, 
Christine,  and  Hessie  sat  about  a little  white  spread  table  with  dainty 
plates,  cups  and  saucers.  Agnes  poured  the  coffee  and  they  ate  their 
omelette,  bread,  butter  and  cake  and  talked  and  laughed  as  happy  hearted 
girls  just  know  how  to  do. 


The  Indian  Union  Debating  Club  changed  the  time  for  its  public  debate. 
Article  VIII  of  the  By  Laws  required  that  the  Society  hold  public 
debates  every  second  Friday  of  every  second  month;  hereafter  the  debate 
will  be  held  at  any  time  the  President  shall  order.  The  question  debated 
was,  "Resolved  that  Indian  Education  be  Compulsory."  It  brought  out 
strong  arguments  on  both  sides.  The  new  committee  on  arrangements  has 
Paul  Boynton,  chairman,  Hesse  Paul  and  Isaac  Williams. 

SECRETARY. 


"The  thimble  was  invented  by  the  Dutch.  The  word  comes  from  thum-bell 
being  first  "thumble"  afterwards,  "thimble."  John  Lofting  began  to  make 
them  in  England  at  Islington,  near  London,  in  1605.  Brass  and  iron  were 
used  at  first,  then  steel,  and  gold. 

In  Paris  where  they  make  steel  thimbles,  thin  plates  of  sheet  iron  are 
put  into  dies  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter;  these,  being  heated 
red-hot,  are  struck  with  a punch  into  a number  of  holes,  gradually 
increasing  in  depth  to  give  them  proper  shape.  The  thimble  is  then 
trimmed,  polished  and  indented  around  its  outer  surface  with  a number  of 
little  holes  by  means  of  a small  wheel.  It  is  then  converted  into  steel 
by  the  cementing  process,  tempered,  scoured  and  brought  to  a blue 


color. 


Books  as  Ponies. 

I  am  enjoying  the  fair  weather  here  and  the  good  time,  but  often 
thought  of  the  old  places,  where  we  have  had  lots  of  fun  in  training  and 
lassoing  young  ponies  and  how  we  were  often  unhorsed,  and  how  we  used  to 
set  traps  to  catch  foxes  and  wolves  and  how  we  would  go  to  fish  and 
search  bird  nests  and  how  we  used  to  come  home  with  big  hearts,  having 
plenty  of  game  and  how  we  made  old  folks  happy,  how  I used  to  try  to 
have  my  ponies  run  faster  than  yours,  and  how  we  tried  to  have  fat 
ponies;  but  I have  now  adopted  the  school  books  as  my  ponies,  and  so  if 
I desire  ot  have  my  books  run  fast,  I study  them  harder  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  you  can't  beat  me  in  that  race. 

FRANK  LOCK 


(P-  4) 

From  Flome  Letters. 

"I  was  very  much  pleased  to  receive  your  letter.  But  you  wrote  in 
Indian  language  so  I couldn't  quite  understand,  because  I never  learn 
how  to  read  in  that  way,  never  will.  I laughed  at  some  of  the  Carlisle 
boys  those  who  went  away  from  us  here,  after  they  got  home,  some  of  them 
dropped  themselves  in  mighty  deep  so  where  they  cannot  come  up  again  as 
they  had  been  before  by  forgetting  what  they  learned  at  Carlisle  school 
and  trying  to  read  in  Sioux  language.  If  they  learn  in  that  way  very 
well,  not  know  any  English.  They  will  go  backward.  We  Indian  boys  and 
girls  here  at  the  east  learning  nothing  but  the  English  language  only.  We 
hope  we  will  go  forward  day  after  day.  I hope  your  next  letter  will  be 
written  in  English." 


"I  wish  all  the  Indians  that  have  a boy  or  girl  at  the  Indian  school 
at  Carlisle  would  have  to  write  to  them  every  month  like  we  girls  and 
boys  have  to  write  to  you  every  month  and  get  tired  writing  letter  and 
not  getting  any  answer.  If  you  should  ask  me  a question  when  I get  home 
and  I will  not  answer  your  question  would  you  think  that  I was  very 
polite  or  impolite?" 


"We  know  that  you  big  Indian  people  can  not  write  letter  as  well  as  we 
can  because  you  never  went  to  school  like  we.  But  you  could  get  somebody 
to  to  write  for  you  and  you  can  do  the  talking  for  yourself." 


"Learn  to  judge  between  right  and  wrong  and  then  strike  manfully  for 
the  right." 


A Riddle. 

There's  a queer  Little  house  and  it  stands  in  the  sun. 

When  the  good  mother  calls,  the  children  all  run. 

While  under  the  roof,  they  are  cosy  and  warm. 

Though  the  cold  winds  may  whistle,  and  bluster,  and  storm. 

In  the  day-time  this  queer  little  house  moves  away. 

And  the  children  run  after  it  happy  and  gay. 

But  it  comes  back  at  night  and  the  children  are  fed. 

And  tucked  up  to  sleep  in  a soft  feather  bed. 

This  queer  little  house  has  no  windows,  or  doors. 

And  the  roof  has  no  shingles,  the  rooms  have  no  floors. 

No  fire  places,  no  chimneys  nor  stoves  can  you  see. 

Yet  the  children  are  cosy  and  warm  as  can  be. 


Square  Puzzle. 

^ e * * * * 

2  * * * * 

3 ^ * * * * 

4 _ * * * * 


1.  What  none  of  us  should  be. 

2.  What  should  abound  in  families. 

3.  What  cake  is  baked  in. 

4.  The  past  tense  of  go. 


Answer  to  Geographical  Puzzle. 

Cape  of  Mass . -Ann . 

River  in  Virginia-Iames . 

Lake  in  British  America-Great  Bear. 
Lake  in  Minnesota-Superior . 

River  in  Wisconsin-Wolf . 

City  in  New  York--Buffalo. 

River  in  Wisconsin-Fox 

Part  of  river  in  Mass . -Deer-field . 

River  in  Idaho-Salmon. 

City  of  Arkansas--Little  Rock. 

Bay  in  Wisconsin-Green. 

River  of  Illinois-Rock. 

City  in  Pa.-Phila. 

Cape  of  New  3ersey-May. 

City  of  Georgia-Augusta . 

Cape  of  Virginia--Henry . 

City  of  Texas--Austin . 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Please,  and  thank  you. 


"Don't  be  in  a hurry  to  speak  an  angry  word; 

Don't  be  in  a hurry  to  spread  the  tale  you've  heard. 
Don't  be  in  n hurry  with  evil  ones  to  go." 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. ) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 


For  a longer  list  of  subscribers  we  have  many  other  interesting 
pictures  of  shops,  representing  boys  at  work,  schoolrooms  and  views  of 
the  grounds,  worth  from  20  to  60  cents  a piece,  which  will  be  sent  on 
request . 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  SENT  FREE. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 


Transcribed  weekly  from  the  newspaper  collections  of  the  US  Military 
History  Institute,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Carlisle,  PA.  For  more  info  see 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - Barbara  Landis 

"RE : Rustywire:  Ayo  likahniish"  

Date:  Sat,  10  Mar  2001  04:23:47  -0000 

From:  "John  Rustywire"  <rustywire@hotmail . com> 

Subj : Ayo  likahniish  (liking  the  sweet  taste  of  it) 

Mailing  List:  RezLife  <rezlife(3yahoogroups . com> 

The  sun  did  it!  Ashie  said. 

What? 

That  sun  over  there  made  me  hot.  I can  feel  it.  It  is  too  hot!  Ashie 
said  out  loud. 

Ayo  Di'gis'  (You're  Nuts!)  Sissy  said,  as  they  got  off  the  school  bus 
on  this  late  March  afternoon.  The  road  was  still  half  frozen  on  the 
high  center  part,  the  ruts  were  already  turning  to  mud.  It  was  on  the 
way  home  from  school  way  out  on  the  Navajo  Rez. 

The  big  yellow  bus.  No.  34  dropped  them  two  off,  third  graders  they 
were.  Sissy  and  Ashie.  The  got  off  by  a two  track  dirt  road  which 
disappeared  into  the  cedars.  The  road  was  going  to  be  nothing  but  mud 
in  the  next  few  days,  thawing  out  after  winter.  There  was  still  snow 
on  the  ground,  but  it  was  melting  fast. 

Sister,  let's  go  over  to  the  store. 

"We  just  went  by  there  on  the  bus,  you  should  have  got  off  when  we 
were  there."  She  looked  back  up  the  road,  the  store  was  way  over 
there  maybe  a mile  or  so  through  the  cedars. 

He  showed  her  a crumbled  up  $5  bill  he  had  in  his  pocket.  "Candy 
bars,  pop  and  ice  cream,  just  sitting  way  over  there"  He  looked  at 
her  with  a taste  for  sweets  in  his  eye. 

She  looked  at  the  way  home,  knowing  it  would  be  the  same  walk  they 
took  day  after  day,  and  then  back  at  the  store  and  then  the  thought 
of  ice  cream  and  checking  out  the  posters  on  the  wall  and  seeing  Mary 
Tauglechee  who  worked  there.  Maybe  there  was  something  new  going  on, 
stuff  about  what  was  going  on  with  people  who  lived  around  there.  Why 
not  she  thought  and  so  she  started  walking  that  way  without  saying 
anything. 

Ashie  followed  after  her,  carrying  his  books  and  decided  to  leave 
them  by  the  tree  and  pick  them  up  later  on  the  way  back.  His  paper 
for  school  was  due  tomorrow  and  he  would  have  to  write  it  tonight,  it 
was  something  he  had  to  do  and  put  if  off  until  now.  He  left  it  by 
the  cedar  tree  just  off  the  road  and  ran  after  her. 

Slow  down,  you  got  horses  feet  or  something. 

Hurry  up,  thought  you  wanted  to  get  over  there.  The  walk  was  back  up 
hill,  a slow  steady  slope. 

They  walked  for  a while  not  saying  anything  to  each  other,  just  the 
crunch  of  small  rocks  under  their  shoes.  They  could  see  some  people 
coming  out  of  the  store  and  going  to  a pickup. 

What  did  you  do  today  at  school? 

Nothing,  she  said. 

Anything  interesting  happen? 

Nothing. 

What  class  did  you  have? 

The  same  ones  I always  have.  How  much  stuff  are  you  gonna  buy,  just 
something  or  maybe  a few  things.  She  thought  of  a Mounds  candy  bar, 
covered  in  chocolate  with  coconuts  in  it.  Then  there  was  peanut 
brittle  sitting  behind  the  cash  register,  the  red  kind  with  big 
peanuts.  What  are  you  gonna  get  at  the  store? 

I don't  know  maybe  a couple  of  things,  Ashie  said. 

She  stopped  and  looked  at  him.  "I  thought  you  were  gonna  buy  lots  of 
stuff,  like  pops,  some  candy  bars,  and  ice  cream."  She  had  a mad  look 
on  her  face. 


"Yeah,  I am,"  wondering  how  much  he  was  going  to  have  left  on  the  way 
back.  She  started  to  walk  again. 

They  walked  on  for  a little  while.  A white  truck  pulled  up  in  front 
of  the  store  and  then  someone  got  out  and  ran  inside.  They  were  fast 
with  what  they  bought  cuz  they  came  right  back  out  again  and  turned 
around  and  took  off  the  other  way. 

That  was  one  of  the  Nez ' s looks  like. 

Yeah,  looks  like  Clara,  she  came  back  from  Denver.  She  is  visiting  I 
heard . 

There  was  an  old  mangy  dog  laying  in  the  sage  brush  as  they  walked 
by,  he  was  real  skinny  and  had  droopy  eyes.  He  was  a black  dog. 

Wuuuhhhh!!,  What's  he  doing  there. 

Dust  waiting  for  someone  with  big  money  like  you  to  feed  him  some 
snacks.  The  dog  started  to  follow  them,  almost  on  their  heels,  his 
head  drooping  down. 

I don't  want  no  rez  dog  hanging  around  me,  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  and  thought,  what  other  kind  of  dogs  are  there 
around  here,  anyway. 

He  looks  like  he's  waiting  for  someone  to  take  him  home.  I don't  want 
him  around.  Sissy  said.  She  picked  up  a rock  a smooth  one  and  threw 
it  at  him.  The  dog  was  watching  her  as  she  reached  down  for  the  rock 
and  was  already  gone  by  the  time  she  threw  it.  They  turned  to  walk 
and  the  dog  started  to  follow  them  again. 

Sissy  threw  another  rock  and  the  dog  took  off.  He  stood  and  watched 
them  as  they  walked  on  to  the  store  and  then  when  they  got  there  he 
was  right  behind  them. 

They  noticed  the  screen  door  was  closed,  usually  it  stayed  propped 
open  by  a wire  that  held  it  that  way  while  the  store  was  open.  When 
it  was  closed,  it  meant  the  store  was  closed. 

Sister,  is  it  closed?  She  reached  the  door  first  and  then  pulled  at 
it.  It  was  locked.  She  stood  there  and  pulled  at  it  but  the  store  was 
closed.  What's  today? 

Wednesday.  The  trader  usually  closes  early  on  Wednesdays,  remember? 

Sissy  looked  at  him,  with  mad  eyes,  the  kind  that  start  to  squint  at 
you,  then  you  know  that  person  is  going  to  hit  you.  He  stepped  back 
and  fell  off  the  porch.  Wahhh'!  he  said  as  he  hit  the  ground  and  she 
started  to  laugh.  He  fell  into  the  mud. 

Dust  then  the  door  of  the  store  opened  up  and  Mary  the  store  clerk 
looked  out  and  said,  come  in,  I just  wanted  to  fool  you  she  said 
laughing  at  him. 

Ashie  got  up  slowly  and  went  inside.  He  was  all  wet  and  muddy.  Mary 
asked  him  if  he  was  okay,  he  just  nodded  his  head  of  black  bushy  hair 
and  walked  to  the  counter.  Mary  asked,  "What  do  you  want  to  buy 
Ashie?" 

"I  don't  want  Shurfine  cola,  I want  Coca  Cola,  and  some  of  those 
candy  bars  over  there,  three  of  them  any  kind,  and  a couple  of  ice 
creams,  a bullet  and  a cone,"  Ashie  said.  He  pulled  out  the  five 
dollar  bill,  unfolded  it  carefully  and  gave  it  Mary.  She  gave  them 
the  goodies  and  they  ran  out  the  door  to  sit  on  the  porch  steps.  They 
sat  outside  eating  their  ice  cream  real  slow.  Ashie  said,  Ayo 
likahnish  (meaning-I  really  like  the  sweet  taste  of  it)  and  then  they 
started  to  eat  those  candy  bars. 

They  sat  there  and  watched  people  come  and  go.  The  shadows  were 
growing  long  in  the  late  afternoon  sun.  They  watched  as  old  man 
Bitsilly  came  by  with  his  old  truck  carrying  wood.  He  was  headed  back 
down  to  his  place  right  near  where  they  lived.  He  went  in  and  bought 
some  kerosene  and  came  back  out. 

They  asked  him  for  a ride  and  he  looked  at  them,  Ashie  was  all  muddy, 
but  he  told  them  to  crawl  in  the  back  of  the  truck.  They  got  on  the 
wood  pile  and  he  drove  back  down  the  way  they  had  come.  Ashie  pulled 
out  his  last  candy  bar  and  offered  it  to  old  man  Bitsilly,  he  took  it 
and  stopped  by  the  turnoff,  where  Ashie  picked  up  his  books  and  the 
old  man  gave  them  a ride  all  the  way  home. . 

For  Rezlife  egroups 
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"RE : Poem:  Rockets  to  the  Moon"  

Date:  Wed,  14  Feb  2001  10:28:47  -0600 

From:  "John  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate.edu> 
Subj : Rockets  to  the  Moon... 

Rockets  to  the  Moon 

Booted  feet, 
and  gloves, 
with  visored  helm, 
shinning  bright. 

They  climbed  on  a pillar, 
of  fire, 
in  the  night, 
to  plant  the  flag, 
on  Luna's  shores. 

The  old  Indian's  words, 
ring  true, 

"If  they  find  anyone  there, 

I hope  someone  tells  them, 
to  be  careful  of, 
the  white  men, 
for  they  come, 
to  take  your  land." 

John  Berry,  Oklahoma,  2001 

"RE;  Verse:  Flawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date  : Tue,  27  Mar  2001  06:16:48  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea . org> 

Subj : Flawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  April  8-14 

APELILA 

(April) 

(Welo) 

8 

This  land  is  the  gathering  place  of  the  winds. 

9 

Time  lays  no  claim  upon  the  earth's  spell  of  wonder. 

10 

Earth's  seasons  are  like  the  tides  of  the  sea,  ke  kai,  -- 
timeless  and  everlasting. 

11 

When  man  has  come  and  gone,  the  land  will  remain. 

12 

Pele  makes  the  land  which  is  shaped  by  the  ocean. 

13 

If  you  want  to  hear  the  secret  voice  of  the  wind,  ka  makani, 
you  must  first  learn  to  listen. 

14 

In  your  time  upon  this  earth,  remember  to  walk  with  dignity 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 


RE:  Upcoming  Events 


Date:  Sun,  1 Apr  2001  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 
Subj : Upcoming  Events 


Date:  Mon,  19  Mar  2001  09:21:38  -0600 

From:  "Madonna  C.  Yawakie"  <mpy@TURTLEISLANDCOM . COM> 

Subj:  AISES  Science  & Engineering  Fair 

Mailing  List:  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs  <MINN-IND@tc . umn . edu> 

The  American  Indian  Science  & Engineering  Society  (AISES)  would  like  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  you  and  your  colleagues  to  be  a part  of  the  14th 
Annual  National  American  Indian  Science  & Engineering  Fair,  April  6 & 7, 
2001.  This  event  will  take  place  in  St.  Paul  Minnesota  at  the  Radisson 
Inn  City  Center.  The  science  fair  committee  is  looking  for  volunteers 
to  assist  with  the  over-all  activities  and  set-up  of  the  science  fair. 

We  specifically  need  assistance  in  the  following  areas:  runners  (general 
assistance),  door  monitors,  Dudges  assistants.  Registration,  and  guides 
for  the  skywalk  for  the  Awards  Ceremony.  Shifts  are  available  on 
Friday,  April  6 and  Saturday,  April  7. 

The  National  American  Indian  Science  & Engineering  Fair  is  an  annual 
event  for  Native  American  students  to  actively  participate  in  a 
science-based  learning  environment  and  to  create  science  projects  that 
can  be  shared  among  peers,  teachers,  and  educators.  The  National 
Science  Fair  provides  a forum  for  students  to  have  their  research 
recognized  in  the  areas  of  science,  mathematics,  engineering  and 
technology. 

The  science  fair  committee  has  scheduled  a volunteer  meeting  Thursday 
evening,  April  5,  2001  at  the  Radisson  City  Center  Flotel  in  the  Rice 
Suite  on  the  Atrium  Level  from  6-8  pm.  If  you  are  interested  in 
volunteering  for  this  educational  experience  please  sign  up  online  at 
<http://www.aises.org>,  or  contact  Ms.  Kristi  Audette  at  303-530-0205, 
extension  12. 


Date:  Mon,  15  Ian  2001  13:45:10  -0800 

From:  Chris  Mato  Nunpa  <matonunpa@SSU. SOUTHWEST. MSUS. EDU> 

Subj : April  Conference  2001 

To  Interested  Native/Dakota  scholars/academics: 

How  Mitakuyapi.  Owasin  cantewasteya  nape  ciyuzapi  do!  ("Hello, 
my  relatives.  With  a good  heart,  I greet  all  of  you  with  a handshake") 

The  American  Indian  Studies  & Dakota  Studies  (AISDS)  Program  of 
Southwest  State  University,  Marshall,  MN  will  be  sponsoring  its  8th  annual 
AISDS  spring  conference  on  April  6-7  (Fri.  & Sat.),  2001.  The  conference 
will  be  titled  "Remembering,  Retracing,  and  Retelling:  the  Diaspora  of  the 
Dakota  People  from  Minnesota  into  Canada  and  the  Dakotas  after  1862." 

It  will  be  an  international  conference  featuring  six  Dakota 
academics/  scholars  from  both  Canada  and  the  U.S.  The  six  Dakota 
academics/scholars  include,  alphabetically: 

Barbara  Feezer  Buttes,  Ph.D.,  Bdewakantunwan  Dakota, 

Arizona  State  University,  Tempe,  AZ; 

Gwen  Griffin,  Ph.D.,  Sisitunwan  Dakota,  Sisseton-Wahpeton 
Reservation,  Mankato  State  University,  Mankato,  MN; 

Elizabeth  Cook-Lynn,  Ph.D.,  Ihanktunwan  Dakota  (still  to  be  confirmed); 
Leo  Omani,  M.Ed.,  Wahpetunwan  Dakota,  Wahpetun  Reserve,  Prince  Albert, 
Saskatchewan,  Canada; 

Doris  Pratt,  M.Ed.,  Dakota,  Sioux  Valley  Reserve,  Griswold,  MT,  Canada; 
Angela  Cavender  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Wahpetunwan  Dakota,  Arizona  State 
University,  Tempe,  AZ,  Upper  Sioux  Community,  Granite  Falls,  MN. 

Their  papers  will  be  published  in  a conference  proceedings  book. 

The  idea  for  the  conference  came  from  Leo  Omani.  Elders  at  his 
Reserve  approached  him  about  gathering,  organizing,  and  writing  the  stories 
of  how  they  got  from  Minnesota  to  Saskatchewan.  Mr.  Omani  will  be  giving 
the  keynote  presentation,  setting  the  tone  and  providing  the  context  for 


the  conference.  The  other  speakers  will  then  be  addressing  migration  and 
forced  removal  issues,  its  impact,  and  how  to  go  about  doing  accurate  but 
respectful  research. 

Hopefully,  some  of  the  Dakota  academics/scholars  will  address  how 
the  Dakota  academic  community  can  work  together  with  the  Dakota  elders 
in  a mutually  respectful  and  cooperative  fashion. 

The  Friday  session  (4/6)  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  (4/7)  will  be  open  to  Dakota/Native 
peoples:  the  speakers,  Dakota  elders,  Dakota  spiritual  leaders,  other 
Dakota/Native  academics/scholars,  Dakota/Native  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students,  interested  Dakota/Native  community  persons,  and  selected 
wasicun  persons. 

Also,  I am  in  the  process  of  fund-raising  for  the  conference.  If 
you  know  of  foundations  and  other  funding  sources,  please  let  me  know. 

More  info  will  be  forthcoming  on  the  mnindlist  serve. 
minn-ind@tc .umn.edu 

For  the  time  being,  feel  free  to  contact  me  at: 

320-564-4348  (h)  507-537-6118  (SSU) 

"matonunpa@kilowatt . net"  "matonunpa@ssu . southwest.msus.edu" 

or 

Chris  Mato  Nunpa,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor 
American  Indian  Studies  & 

Dakota  Studies  (AISDS) 

Southwest  State  University 
Marshall,  MN  56258 
Pidamayaye  do!  ("Thank  you") 

Chris  Mato  Nunpa 


Date:  Thu,  21  Dec  2000  08:21:00  -0600 

From:  "John  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate . edu> 
Subj : (FWD)University  of  Iowa  Powwow 


American  Indian  Student  Association 

12th  Annual  University  of  Iowa  Powwow 

April  6-8,  2001 

Carver-Hawkeye  Arena 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

HEAD  STAFF: 


Master  of  Ceremonies: 
Arena  Director: 

Head  Woman  Dancer: 
Head  Man  Dancer: 

Head  Dance  Dudge: 

Head  Drum  Dudge: 

Host  Northern  Drum: 
Host  Southern  Drum: 
Host  Iowa  Drum: 


Derry  Dearly  and  TBA 
Donathan  Windyboy 
Diane  Desrosiers 
Dana  Warrington 

Leon  Thompson 
Ron  Goodeagle 
Northern  Wind 
Omaha  Whitetail 
Lightning  Boy 


All  Drums  Welcome! 
CATEGORIES: 

Men ' s : 

Women ' s : 

Teen  Boy's: 

Teen  Girl's: 

Dunior  Boy's 
Dunior  Girl' 

Drum  Contest: 


Senior,  Traditional,  Fancy,  Grass 
Senior,  Traditional,  Fancy,  Dingle 
Traditional,  Fancy,  Grass 
Traditional,  Fancy,  Dingle 
Traditional,  Fancy,  Grass 
Traditional,  Fancy,  Dingle 
First  Place,  Second  Place,  Third  Place 


ADMISSION: 

Adult  3-day  pass: 
Adult  1-day  pass: 


$15.00 

$6.00 


Child  3-day  pass:  $10.00 
Child  1-day  pass:  $5.00 
Dancer  and  Drummers:  $5.00 
Senior  w/ID  (55  & over):  $5.00 
Family  pass  (group  of  4):  $18.00 
Group  rate  (limit  of  10):  $40.00 
UI  student  w/ID:  Free 
Child  5 & under:  Free 


WEEKEND  SCHEDULE: 

Friday,  April  6,  2000:  Doors  open  at  5pm,  Grand  Entry  at  7pm 

Saturday,  April  7,  2000:  Doors  open  at  11am,  Grand  Entry  at  1pm  and  7pm 

Sunday,  April  8,  2000:  Doors  open  at  11am,  Grand  Entry  at  1pm 


SPONSORED  BY: 

The  University  of  Iowa  American  Indian  Student  Association. 


VENDOR  OR  GENERAL  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 
American  Indian  Student  Association  (AISA) 
308  Melrose  Avenue 
Iowa  City,  IA  52242 
(319)  335-6883/  8298 

Website:  http: //www. uiowa . edu/~ainsp/powwow 

HOTEL  RESERVATIONS: 

Best  Western  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-351-0400 


Big  Ten  Inn  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-351-6131 


Comfort  Inn  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-351-8144 


Days  Inn  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-354-4400  or  1-800-Days-Inn 

Econo  Lodge  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-354-6000 

Heartland  Inn  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-351-8132  or  1-800-334-3277 


Motel  6 - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-354-0030 


Super  8 Motel  - Coralville,  Iowa 
319-  337-8388 

Celebrate  Sobriety  - ABSOLUTELY  NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL 

We  are  not  responsible  for  accidents,  theft,  damages,  travel  expenses,  or 
divorces . 

Individuals  with  disabilities  are  encouraged  to  attend  all  University  of 
Iowa-sponsored  events.  If  you  are  a person  with  a disability  who  requires 
an  accommodation  in  order  to  participate  in  this  program,  please  contact 
American  Indian  Student  Association  in  advance  at  319-335-6883. 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

Tracy  R.  Peterson  (Dine') 

AISES  Region  Five  Representative 
Graduate  Assistant  - OSL 
2510  Friendship  St. 

Iowa  City,  IA  52245 
Home  Phone:  (319)  339-1960 
Cell  Phone:  (319)  621-5877 
Email:  tracy-peterson@uiowa .edu 

icndns@msn . com 


Date:  Tue,  27  Mar  2001  07:59:41  -0600 

From:  Dohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate  <berryj@okstate.edu> 

Subj : OSU  Powwow 

Oklahoma  State  University 

Native  American  Student  Association 
Spring  Contest  Pow  Wow 
April  7,  2001 
Colvin  Center  Annex 

(Across  the  street  from  the  OSU  Police  Department) 

Princess:  Tiffany  Frietze,  Pawnee 

Pawnee,  Oklahoma 

Host  Southern  Drum:  Sizzortail,  Arlen  Goodfox,  Lead  Singer 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma 

Host  Northern  Drum:  Lake  Vermillion,  Deremy  Wilson,  Lead  Singer 
Tower,  Minnesota 

M.C. : Sammy  "Tonekei"  White,  Kiowa 

Anadarko,  Oklahoma 

Head  Man  Dancer:  Terry  Tsotigh,  Kiowa 

Del  City,  Oklahoma 

Head  Lady  Dancer:  Keri  Bread,  Comanche 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Host  Gourd  Clan:  Oklahoma  Gourd  Dance  Club 

Lawton,  Oklahoma 

Color  Guard:  American  Legion  Little  Standing 

Buffalo  Post  #38 
White  Eagle,  Oklahoma 

Arena  Director:  Tony  Killscrow,  Oglala  Lakota 

Pawhuska,  Oklahoma 

Gourd  Dancing  & Specials  2:00  p.m. 

Supper  Break  5:00  p.m. 

Grand  Entry  7:00  p.m. 

Contests  will  be  held  in:  Tiny  Tots 

Dunior  Girls' 

Dunior  Boys' 

Women's  Cloth,  Buckskin,  Dingle,  and  Fancy 
Shawl 

Men's  Straight,  Fancy,  Grass  and  Traditional 
Drum:  All  Drums  Welcome! 

* * * Special  Contest  * * * 

Men's  Old  Style  Southern  Straight  Dance,  winner  take  all  $200 
Sponsored  by  Kelly  Tiger,  Dr.  in  honor  of  his  nephew,  Cody  Revard 
Some  contest  categories  may  be  combined. 

Drugs,  Alcohol,  and  Weapons  are  prohibited. 

NASA  is  not  responsible  for  theft  and/or  accidents. 

For  vendor  information,  please  call  Dana  at  405.624.3677. 
Contestants  MUST  be  in  Grand  Entry  and  Regalia  to  receive  prize  money! 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Multicultural  Development  and 
Assessment  Center  at  405.744.5481  or  Rachel  at  405.743.3796. 


Date:  Thu,  22  Mar  2001  10:20:52  -0600 

From:  "Dohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate . edu> 
Subj:  (FWD)Brave  Hearted  Women  Conference  (fwd) 

FORWARD,  Original  message  follows  

Date:  Mon,  12  Mar  2001  18:11:12  -0600  (CST) 

From:  Melinda  Micco  <melinda@mills .edu> 

Please  post  to  your  lists.  Thank  you.  Melinda  Micco 
A Gathering  of  Brave  Hearted  Women 

A Conference  to  Bring  Together 
Indigenous  Women  Promoting  Positive  Change 


7:00  pm,  Friday,  April  13,  2001 


Ceremony  honoring  Native  Activists 
Nilak  Butler  and  a memorial  to  Millie  Ketcheshawno 
with  the  all  women  Northern  Drum  Group,  THE  MANKILLERS, 
showing  of  films,  "Alcatraz  Is  Not  An  Island"  and 
"30th  Anniversary  of  Alcatraz  Occupation  1969-1999"  and 
performance  artist,  Gina  Pacaldo 

8:30  am-6:00  pm,  Saturday,  April  14,  2001 
Workshops  and  Presenters 

All  workshops  will  be  repeated  in  the  afternoon. 

1.  Anne  Lewis  Hansen  (Acoma  Pueblo),  well-known  potter,  will  share 
information  about  her  traditional  lands  and  maintaining  the  pottery 
tradition  far  from  the  Pueblo  at  her  home  in  California. 

2.  Sage  LaPena  (Wintu/Nomtipom)  will  present  an  interactive  workshop  on 
plant  medicine. 

3.  Haliaka  Iolani  Pule  Dooley  (Native  Hawaiian)  is  a traditional  Kumu 
(teacher)  whose  life's  work  is  spiritual  education.  She  will  talk  about 
the  spiritual  connection  of  everything  around  us  and  how  to  ask  for  and 
receive  guidance  from  the  ancestors  in  the  gathering  of  medicinal  plants 
and  other  necessary  items  for  Hawaiian  ceremonies. 

4.  Rose  vonThater  (Cherokee/Tuscarora)  and  Teresa  Head  (Mestiza)  will 
share  evolutionary  and  traditional  perspectives  on  understanding  how  to 
dance  with  chaos  in  everyday  life. 

5.  Lakota  Harden  (Lakota),  an  activist  involved  with  the  AIM  Survival 
School  on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  will  conduct  a workshop  on 
unlearning  sexism,  racism,  and  other  social  oppressions. 

6.  Muriel  Antoine  (Lakota),  recent  winner  of  a national  community 
service  award,  will  share  information  on  Pine  Ridge. 

Registration  Fee:  $25.00/Individual,  $15.00  Student  or  Elder,  childcare, 
ASL 

For  more  information,  contact  Melinda  Micco  (Seminole/Creek/Choctaw) 
(510)  430-3324  or  e-mail  brvwomen@mills.edu 

Sponsored  by  the  Ethnic  Studies  Department  and  the  lames  Irvine 
Multicultural  Grant  at  Mills  College. 

Mills  College,  5000  MacArthur  Blvd.,  Oakland,  CA  94613 


Date:  Wed,  28  Mar  2001  15:24:30  -0600 
From:  Nicol  Lundberg  <nlundber@D.UMN.EDU> 

Subj : 31ST  ANNUAL  UMD  POWWOW 

Mailing  List:  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs  <MINN-IND@tc.umn.edu> 

THE  UMD  ANISHINAABE  STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  IS  PROUD  TO  PRESENT 
THE  31ST  ANNUAL  UMD  POWWOW. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  21,  2001 

* UMD  SPORTS  FACILITY 

* GRAND  ENTRY  AT  1 PM  & 7 PM 

* FEAST  AT  5 PM 

* FIRST  15  DRUMS  WILL  BE  PAID 

* SORRY,  NO  EXTRA  HONORARIUM  FOR  ROYALTY 

* DANCER  AND  DRUM  REGISTRATION  TO  TAKE  PLACE  THE  DAY  OF  THE  EVENT 

* VENDORS:  PLEASE  CONTACT  NICK  AXTELL  @ 218.726.8141 

***  FREE  AND  OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC,  BRING  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY  *** 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION:  ALL  218.726.8141 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA-DULUTH  ANISHINAABE  STUDENT 
ORGANIZATION  (ASO) 


Date:  Tue,  24  Oct  2000  15:36:59  -0700  (PDT) 
From:  RAVEN  DAVIS  <ravenspiritwalker@yahoo . com> 
Subj:  new  pow  wow  listing 

o'  si  yo  gary 

please  add  this  to  your  pow  wow  listing. 


Native  Solutions  presents  3rd  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow  April  27-29,  2001 
times-  Fri  9-2,  students  day. 

Fri  5-10,  dancing  & storytelling. 

Sat  10-10,  grand  entry  11:00. 

Sun, 10-5,  grand  entry  12:00. 

Oxford  Lake  Park,  Oxford,  Al...  exit  185  off  1-20 
Native  American  Flonor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 
Admission  $5  - adults 

FREE  - seniors  55  and  up  & children  under  10 
Host  Drum  - Grey  Wolf  Singers,  Choctaw,  Philadelphia,  Ms 
Headman  - Don  Redbear 
Headlady  - Donna  Dulaney 
MC  - Gary  Smith 
Arena  Director  - Buck  Tucker 
Special  Flute  Performance  by  Larry  Campbell 
Learn  about  early  iron  forging  from  Dohn  Williams 

See  a primitive  encampment  with  period  items  such  as  clothing,  tools  & 
weapons  presented  by  Grey  Squirrel  Lodge. 

See  demonstrations  on  beadwork  and  dreamcatchers . 

All  dancers  and  drums  welcome 

No  Drugs  or  Alcohol  Allowed,  Bring  your  own  lawn  chairs 
For  more  information  call  Tony  at  256-835-0110  or 

email  sundancer@hotmail.com  or  call  Mark  or  Ruth  Davis  at  256-820-6315. 
Vendors  contact  Mark  or  Ruth  Davis 

or  emial  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo.com  or  lamehawk@yahoo.com. 

Thank  you  for  including  this  on  your  listing, 
ravenspiritwalker 


Date:  Wed,  14  Mar  2001  21:50:36  -0500 
From:  "Red  Thunder"  <tedrvb@corrcomm . net> 

Subj : POW-WOW 

LAKESIDE  INTER-TRIBAL  POW-WOW 
MAY  11-12-13,  2001 

HEAD  MAN:  GARY  THUNDERWOLF 

HEAD  WOMAN:  KAREN  COOPER 

ARENA  DIRECTOR:  LITTLE  HAWK 
EMCEE:  ALTON  McCALESTER 

SPECIAL  FEATURE:  DAVE  TREZAK 
HOST  DRUM:  SHADOW  WOLF 

ALL  LOCAL  TRADITIONAL  DRUMS  WELCOME 

PUBLIC  INVITED  TO  COME  AND  EN30Y  THE  FESTIVITIES 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  DANCERS  WILL  ENTERTAIN 

VENDORS  WILL  OFFER  MANY  BEAUTIFUL  HAND  MADE  ITEMS 

STORY  TELLERS  WILL  RELATE  EXCITING  INDIAN  STORIES 

DIRECTIONS:  FROM  1-59  (AT  GADSDEN  EXIT  182)  TAKE  1-759  TO  EXIT  4 B,  ONTO  HWY 
411  N.  FROM  THERE,  CONTINUE  FIVE  MILES,  THE  POW-WOW  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  LAKESIDE 
R V PARK,  LOCATED  ON  HWY  411  N,  BETWEEN  MILE  MARKERS  222  AND  223. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CALL  (256)  546-9200  OR  TOLL  FREE  AT:  1-877-546-8044 
OR  VISIT  OUR  WEB  SITE  AT:  www.lakeside-rv.com 


Date:  Mon,  15  Han  2001  14:32:51  -0600 
From:  Lawrence  Sampson  <setaim@evl . net> 

Subj:  CLEVELAND  POW-WOW 

Dune  16  & 17,  2001 

FATHER'S  DAY  WEEKEND 

American  Indian  Education  Center's 

7th  Annual  Competition  PowWow 

Edgewater  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Times: 

Saturday  llam-8pm  Grand  Entry  at  1pm  & 6pm 

Sunday  llam-6pm  Grand  Entry  at  1pm 

Admissions : 


Adults  $6.00  2 Day  Pass  $10.00 

Children  6-12  $1.00  Under  6 Free 

Seniors  $2.00  2 Day  Senior  Pass  $3.00 

TRADITIONAL  REGALIA,  HANDMADE  JEWELRY,  SILVERSMITHS,  ARTS,  CRAFTS, 
STORYTELLING,  EDUCATIONAL  DEMONSTRATIONS, 

BUFFALO  BURGERS,  NAVAJO  TACOS,  CORN  SOUP 

Proceeds  benefit:  American  Indians  of  all  ages,  including  education, 
liaison  with  social  service  agencies,  legal  advocacy,  direct  services 
for  the  hungry,  and  information/education/employment  services/BIA  child 
welfare/cultural  outreach  to  area  schools  and  colleges. 

RAIN  OR  SHINE  PUBLIC  WELCOME 

American  Indian  Education  Center,  P.O.  Box  605157, 

Cleveland,  Ohio  44105-0157  (216)  281-8480 

http : //community . Cleveland . com/ cc/AIECI  -or- 

http : //www. crosswinds . net/~amerindianedctr 
Co-sponsored  by  Southwest  Expressions  of  Ohio  Inc 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Apr  24  02:16:37  2001 

Date:  11  Apr  2001  00:08:35  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.015 
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email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News 


S ) 

this  newsletters 
of  the  People" 


in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


i Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  j 
[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  | 
i http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  \ 


+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  Indianz.com,  owlstar.com;  KOLA  Newslist, 
Big  Mountain,  ndn-aim,  INDIAN  Heritage  Triballaw  and  NativeNews  mail  lists; 
UUCP  email;  Newsgroup:  soc. culture. native; 

http: //www. indianz . com/SmokeSigna Is /Head lines/ showfull . asp?ID=law/432001-l 
http: //www. rapid city journal . com/ news/ 
http: //www. daily -times . com/s-asp- bin/ ref /Index. ASP?puid=3D4290&spuid= 
3D4290=&Indx=3D777664&Article=3DON&id=3D50735346&ro=3D0 


http: //www. indianz . com/SmokeSigna Is /Headlines/ showfull . asp?ID=env/442001-l 
http: //www. billingsgazette. com/index. php? sect ion=loc a l&di splay =content 
/local /crowtri be. inc 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West,  "Set  the  blood  quantum  at 
one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition  of  Indians,  let  intermarriage 
proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and  eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out 
of  existence.  When  that  happens,  the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of 
its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"I  am  sending  a voice.  A vision  has  been  given.  It  is  one  with  many 
visions  telling  about  a journey... A Spiritual  Dourney.  You  are  on  it. 

I am  on  it.  We  are  all  on  it.  It  is  the  Journey  back  to  the  Heart. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  mend  this  sacred  hoop  of  life.  We  are  all 
related.  I am  sending  a voice." 

Gilly  Running,  Lakota 


Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  - + 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

It's  spring.  The  grass  is  greening,  summer  birds  are  returning  and  the 
final  third  of  this  newsletter  is  events  listings.  There  are  powwows  and 
festivals  near  just  about  anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Canadian  events 
are  not  far  behind. 


Some  of  you  will  be  attending  these  events  for  the  first  time.  If  you 
attend  more  than  one,  please  realize  they  are  not  all  the  same.  Some 
will  be  little  more  than  Indian-themed  side-shows.  Some  are  closer  to  family 
get-togethers  for  the  Indian  community.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  and 
well  thought  of  enough  you  may  be  invited  to  some  traditional  stomp  ground 
or  a society  hosted  gourd  dance. 

Whatever  and  wherever  just  relax  and  enjoy  the  festivities  or  ceremonies 
and  learn  from  them;  but  let  common  sense  and  respect  guide  your  personal 
behaviour . 


Elders  are  still  elders.  Love  them  for  the  gifts  they  carry  and  listen 
when  one  speaks  to  you.  What  you  are  receiving  is  a blessing. 

Children  are  still  children.  Don't  hold  them  to  the  same  standard  you 
hold  an  adult  to.  You  will  become  aware  that  each  child  has  a LOT  of  aunts 
and  uncles  watching  and  caring  for  them.  It  should  be  that  way  everywhere, 
but  sadly,  it  is  not. 

Ask  traders  to  explain  what  you  do  not  understand.  If  the  one  you  ask 
doesn't  know,  take  that  as  a clue  you  may  be  standing  at  the  wrong  booth. 

Do  ask  if  what  is  being  sold  is  really  Indian  made.  You  can  buy  trinkets 
and  junk  at  any  flea  market.  Whether  or  not  it's  enforced,  know  this  - if 
you  are  told  something  was  made  by  a Native  brother  or  sister,  it  legally 
must  be  made  by  someone  who  can  prove  they  are  Indian.  If  it  is  not. 


both  maker  and  seller  are  subject  to  heavy  fines. 


Enjoy  yourself  and  have  a safe  journey. 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 
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Date:  Mon,  9 Apr  2001  18:31:53  -0400 
From:  "lanet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy . org> 

Subj : ELDER  PASSES  ON 

http//www. owl star . com/d a ilyhead lines . htm 

Former  Ute  tribal  leader  dead  at  82 
April  9,  2001 

lohn  E.  Baker  Sr.,  a former  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  chairman  who  has 
been  credited  with  leading  the  tribe  through  a major  transitional  period, 
died  Friday  at  his  home  in  Ignacio.  He  was  82. 

Baker  served  from  1956-60  and  1961-62  as  chairman  of  the  Southern  Ute 
Indian  Tribe,  according  The  Southern  Utes:  A Tribal  History.  He  also 
served  as  a Tribal  Council  member  for  many  years. 

http: //www. durangoherald . com/lnews4249 . htm 
lanet  Smith 
Owlstar  Trading  Post 
http://www.owlstar.com 

"RE;  Supreme  Court  rejects  Manybeads  Case"  

Date:  Fri,  6 Apr  2001  08:04:17  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  Robert  Dorman  <redorman@theoff icenet . com> 

Subj:  Supreme  Court  rejects  Manybeads  Case 

FORWARD,  Original  message  follows  

From:  Black  Mesa  Support  <blackmesais@yahoo.com> 

>From:  Msdarkstarl@a . . . [ndn-aim] 

http : //www. indianz . com/SmokeSignal s/Head lines/showfull . asp?ID=law/432001-l 
Mailing  List:  Big  Mountain  List  <BIGMTLIST@topica . com> 


Supreme  Court  rejects  Navajo  case  APRIL  3,  2001 


Navajo  families  and  activists  disputing  an  agreement  which  would  move 
them  off  Hopi  tribal  land  in  Arizona  had  their  freedom  of  religion 
challenge  rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  Monday. 

By  doing  so,  the  Supreme  Court  let  stand  an  appeals  court  ruling  which 
dismissed  the  case  altogether.  In  April  2000,  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  the  Hopi  Tribe  was  an  indispensable  party  to  the  case  but 
could  not  be  sued  due  to  sovereign  immunity. 

The  Navajo  residents  of  Hopi  Partitioned  Land,  or  HPL,  however,  have 
viewed  their  dispute  as  one  between  themselves  and  the  United  States 
government.  Known  as  the  Manybeads  case,  it  was  filed  13  years  ago  to 
challenge  the  1974  federal  law  which  requires  them  to  move  off  the  land. 

The  residents,  most  of  whom  are  sheepherders,  have  argued  the  law 
violates  their  Constitutionally  protected  right  to  freedom  of  religion. 

If  they  are  required  to  move,  they  say  they  won't  have  access  to 
ancestral  land  they  consider  sacred. 

A federal  court  in  Arizona  disagreed  and  in  1989  ruled  the  residents 
didn't  have  valid  claims.  Subsequently,  the  residents,  the  Hopi  Tribe, 
and  the  Navajo  Nation  began  negotiations  to  find  a resolution  to  the 
issue. 

The  talks  resulted  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Accommodation  Agreement. 
Among  other  provisions,  it  requires  the  residents  to  sign  75-year  leases 
with  the  Hopi  Tribe  and  it  was  successfully  pushed  through  Congress  by 
Senator  John  McCain  (R-Ariz.),  becoming  law  in  1996. 

While  some  families  accepted  the  agreement,  the  Manybeads  plaintiffs 
withdrew  support,  leading  to  their  challenge  remaining  in  the  court 
system.  But  their  arguments  were  dealt  a major  blow  when  an  Arizona 
federal  court  in  1999  rejected  a similar  case,  Clinton  v.  Babbitt,  due 
to  lack  of  involvement  of  the  Hopi  Tribe. 

So  when  the  Manybeads  case  finally  made  it  to  the  9th  Circuit,  it  was 
quickly  dismissed  on  the  same  grounds.  Since  then,  the  residents  have 
been  given  various  deadlines  to  sign  the  agreement  or  be  removed  by  the 
federal  government. 

So  far,  no  formal  eviction  orders  have  been  requested  by  the  US 
Attorneys  Office  in  Arizona.  The  last  official  deadline  for  relocation 
was  February  1,  2000. 

In  a letter  to  supporters  of  the  remaining  residents  last  spring, 

McCain  reiterated  his  support  for  the  law  he  helped  pass  and  said  repeal  of 
it,  or  the  1974  law,  would  "would  lead  to  a return  to  the  failed  policy  of 
joint  use  and  lead  to  more  conflict."  McCain  said  Congress  would 
continue  to  evaluate  how  relocation  is  carried  out,  however. 

Since  1974,  about  14,000  Navajo  tribal  members  have  relocated  from 
Navajo  land.  Several  thousand  Hopi  tribal  members  have  relocated  from 
Hopi  land  as  well. 

Lee  Phillips,  an  Arizona  attorney  for  the  17  Manybeads  plaintiffs,  did 
not  return  calls  seeking  comment.  The  Hopi  Tribe  was  unavailable  for 
comment . 

Get  the  Manybeads  case:  Manybeads  v.  US  No.  9015003  (9th  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  April  18,  2000)  Manybeads  v.  US  (730  F.  Supp.  1515  October 
20,  1989) 

Copyright  c.  Indianz.Com  2000-2001. 


Paul  Pureau  to  subscribe  to  ndn-aim  send  a blank  mail  to: 

=====  Black  Mesa  Indigenous  Support  (BMIS)  is  a group  of  individuals 
acting  to  support  the  sovereignty  of  the  indigenous  people  affected  by 
mining  activities  on  Black  Mesa,  who  face  forced  relocation, 
environmental  devastation,  and  cultural  extinction  at  the  hands  of 
multi-national  corporations,  and  United  States  and  tribal  governments. 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet.com. 
To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 

"RE : United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission"  


Date:  Fri,  6 Apr  2001  17:32:23  EDT 

From:  Robert  Dorman  <redorman@theoff icenet . com> 

Subj : UNFICR-KeeWatchman 

FORWARD,  Original  message  follows  

From:  Condor952@aol.com 

Subj:  News  of  the  57th  session  of  the  UNHRC  on  BM,  MG,  and  LP 
Mailing  List:  Big  Mountain  List  <BIGMTLIST@topica . com> 


United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission 
Fifty-seventh  Session,  March  19  - April  27,  2001 
Oral  Intervention,  International  Indian  Treaty  Council 
Agenda  Item  11  (e)  Religious  Intolerance 

Thank  you  Mr  Chairman, 

My  name  is  Kee  Watchman.  I am  a delegate  from  the  International  Indian 
Treaty  Council.  I have  been  sent  here  to  speak  for  the  community  where  I 
have  lived  my  entire  life.  Cactus  Valley-Red  Willow  Springs.  We  have 
been  subject  for  over  thirty  years  to  confiscation  of  our  livestock, 
rules  preventing  us  from  building  homes  or  even  maintaining  the  homes  we 
have,  continuous  police  harassment,  harsh  restrictions  on  our  religion 
and  the  threat  of  forcible  evection  from  the  lands  of  our  clans  have 
called  home  for  thousands  of  years.  I believe  what  I had  said,  applies 
to  all  Indigenous  communities  who  are  also  subject  to  these  same  laws  in 
the  United  States. 

The  international  community's  attention  has  been  focused  on  our  plight 
for  over  20  years.  Every  year  some  of  us  have  some  before  you  to  tell 
our  story  and  ask  for  justice.  There  have  been  three  Special 
Rapporteur's  reports,  two  in  1989  and  another  in  1998  on  the  situation 
we  face.  The  issues  are  clear.  The  United  States  government,  for  reasons 
of  its  own  policy,  is  actively  and  knowingly  destroying  our  families, 
our  livelihood,  our  sacred  places  and  our  way  of  life.  It  has  given 
itself  statutory  authority  to  use  whatever  force  necessary  against  us  to 
accomplish  its  goals. 

Lately,  we  had  heard  strong  rumors  that  Peabody  Coal  Company  still  wants 
our  rich  and  low  sulfur  coal  that  lays  underneath  our  feet,  hearing  this 
only  reaffirms  our  own  intuition  of  why  we  had  been  faced  with  this 
force  relocation  policy  by  the  United  States  government.  We  in  our 
communities  still  face  the  ever  encroachment  of  Peabody's  mining 
operations  towards  our  direction.  Even  with  those  families  who  had 
signed  face  yet,  still  another  relocation  policy  of  the  future 
generation ' s . 

As  well,  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council  recently  had  given  permission  to 
construct  a cellular  tower  on  the  very  peak  of  our  shrine  called 
(Dzil'na  S'ai)  or  Big  Mountain  without  any  consultation.  This 
desecration  of  our  Holy  Mountain  will  only  add  further  insult  to  a deep 
injury  caused  by  this  force  relocation  policy. 

We  sympathize  and  support  our  Apache  relatives  to  the  south,  where  they 
are  struggling  to  protect  their  Holy  mountain  called  (Dzil  Nchaa  Si  An) 
or  also  known  as  Mount  Graham.  This  Holy  Mountain  is  being  desecrated  by 
telescope  projects  by  the  University  of  Arizona,  the  Vatican  andby 
Max-Planck  Institute  of  Germany. 

The  United  States  government  is  far  from  protecting  our  rights,  as  it 
promised  in  the  Treaty  of  1868,  is  the  major  violator  of  these  rights. 

We  worked  for  years  on  a mediated  "settlement"  whichin  the  end  took 
from  us  even  more  of  our  land,  livestock,  and  our  cultural  and  religious 
freedoms.  We  have  appealed  to  the  President,  the  Congress  and  the  Courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  have  not  been  able  to  change  our 
government's  course  of  action.  Therefore,  we  have  come  before  this 
body  and  the  international  human  rights  community. 

My  organization  will  work  with  the  Working  Group  on  Indigenous  People 
and  the  Sub-Commission  for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  Human  Rights, 
in  order  to  develop  a new  resolution  on  this  issue,  to  be  presented  to 
the  58th  Commission  session.  This  resolution  should: 

A)  provide  for  full-time  monitoring  of  human  rights  violations  in 


the  Dine'  Country; 

B)  make  provision  for  rendering  adviceand  guidance  from  the 
international  community  to  the  United  States  on  itsresponsibilities 
under  existing  treaties,  the  UN  Charter  and  otherinternational 
instruments; 

C)  providing  an  avenue  of  appeal  to  some  international  tribunal 
where  the  United  States  and  its  officials  could  beheld  accountable  for 
their  actions. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  pressures  the  United  States  has  brought  to 
bear  in  the  past  on  this  body,  the  Sub-Commission  and  the  Working  Group. 
We  have  faith,  however,  that  those  who  hear  and  understand  our  words  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  protect  our  rights,  and  by  doing  so  the  rights 
of  all  indigenous  peoples  and  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

In  closing  Mr.  Chairman,  IITC  would  like  to  state  that  Indigenous 
peoples  worldwide  regret  that  Executive  Clemency  was  denied  to  an 
Indigenous  and  environmental  rights  defender,  LeonardPeltier . This  case 
is  an  example  of  the  injustices  Indigenous  peoples  are  facing  today. 

We  want  to  renew  our  call  for  the  immediate  release  for  Leonard  Peltier 
and  we  are  asking  the  Commission  to  request  the  Special  Rapporteur  on 
the  Independence  of  Dudges  and  Lawyers  and  the  Working  Group  on 
Arbitration  Detention  to  visit  and  investigate  the  care  of  Leonard 
Peltier  and  report  to  next  Commission's  session. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  all  my  relatives, 

Kee  Watchman, 

CactusValley-Red  Willow  Springs/Big  Mountain  region. 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet.com. 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 

"RE : A Hopi  Statement  to  Lehman  Brothers"  

Date:  Sun,  8 Apr  2001  19:47:24  -0700 
From:  Robert  Dorman 

Subj : A Hopi  Statement  to  Lehman  Brothers 

FORWARD,  Original  message  follows  

From:  Kc4behopi 

Mailing  List:  Big  Mountain  List  <BIGMTLIST@topica . com> 

Anonymous  Hopi  Traditional, 

VOICES  FROM  OUR  ANCESTORS  AND  OUR  GREAT  CREATOR 

I am  from  Hopi  Nation.  We  have  come  here  to  talk  to  Peabody  Mining 
Company  about  coal  and  water.  Traditional  and  priesthood  people  don't 
want  this  mining.  The  Hopi  prophecies  say  that  we  have  to  protect  land 
and  life.  If  we  don't  protect  our  beautiful  Earth-  our  Heaven,  our 
Mother,  We  will  suffer  with  her.  All  over  the  country  water  will  be 
contaminated  and  the  air  will  be  polluted.  Living  creatures  will  die 
from  poisons  left  by  industry.  Peabody  is  also  depleting  our  precious 
water  resources.  This  is  what  Peabody  is  doing  to  the  land  in  Arizona. 

We  Hopi  are  a Sovereign  Nation.  We  have  never  signed  any  treaty  with 
the  US  government,  or  with  ANY  government.  Yet,  the  United  States 
government  did  not  see  this  and  created  the  so-called  Hopi  Tribal 
Council.  The  United  States  government  said  that  if  30  percent  of  the 
Hopi  people  vote  to  elect  the  Tribal  Council  this  will  be  a legitimate 
council.  But  this  did  not  happen.  Less  than  30  percent  of  the  Hopi 
people  voted,  and  some  of  the  voters  were  not  even  Hopi. 

Furthermore,  John  Boyden  was  a lawyer  who  worked  for  Peabody  Coal.  He 
was  instrumental  to  the  creation  of  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council.  He  was 
biased,  and  not  an  impartial  advocate  for  the  Hopi  people.  Our  ancestors 
fought  against  the  creation  of  a Hopi  Tribal  Council  which  was  not 
representative  of  the  Hopi  people,  but  the  US  government  did  not  listen. 
Our  ancestors  warned  that  someday  this  would  happen.  White  men  will  say 
that  it  is  our  own  people  that  sold  this  land.  I will  not  accept  this. 


Because  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council  was  created  by  the  US  government,  they 
follow  the  white  man's  constitution  and  by-laws  instead  of  the  Hopi  Laws 
and  Constitution.  I am  glad  that  our  ancestors  never  signed  any  treaties 
with  any  Government.  Maybe  someday  someone  will  help  the  Hopi  by 
investigating  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council,  and  revealing  the  injustice. 

I cannot  understand  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council.  They  claim  that  they 
helped  stop  the  Balcan  Mine  in  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  at  Flagstaff, 
Arizona.  But  it  wasn't  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council  that  stopped  the  Balcan 
Mine.  It  was  their  boss,  Bruce  Babbit.  Babbit,  as  secretary  of  Interior 
paid  one  million  dollars  to  close  the  mine.  Maybe  this  can  happen  at 
Peabody  Coal  too.  But  I doubt  it.  Bahana,  or  white  men,  have  obligated 
themselves  to  man  made  laws,  instead  of  Creators  Laws.  By  this  he  has 
neglected  his  original  vow.  This  means  not  only  his  downfall  but  damage 
to  the  Earth  as  well. 

Today  the  rights  of  Native  peoples  are  being  violated  all  over  this 
country.  All  Native  peoples  defend  land  and  life  as  we  do,  in  order  to 
live.  Our  roots  are  rooted  in  our  Villages  and  it  goes  up  to  the  whole 
Universe.  If  we  break  these  roots,  the  world  will  get  out  of  balance. 
Leading  us  to  great  destruction  and  judgment.  The  path  of  the  Great 
Spirit  has  become  difficult  to  see  by  almost  all  men.  Even  by  many 
Natives,  who  have  chosen  instead  to  follow  the  path  of  white  men,  for 
material  wealth.  Many  people  no  longer  recognize  the  true  path  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  They  have  in  fact  no  respect  for  the  Great  Spirit  or  for 
our  precious  Mother  Earth,  who  gives  us  all  Life.  Now  our  Brothers  and 
Sisters  become  well  educated  in  the  ways  of  the  Bahanas.  They  turn 
against  their  own  leaders.  They  say  they  are  going  forward,  not 
backward.  They  say  the  leaders  never  do  anything  good  for  them  in 
material  ways.  Now  they  are  disregarding  the  Great  Laws.  They  ignore  the 
advice  of  the  traditional  leaders. 

We  know  from  the  previous  worlds;  there  are  warnings  that  people  go 
out  of  balance.  They  no  longer  listened  to  their  leaders  and  priests  who 
warned  them  of  danger  and  many  times  tried  to  guide  them  on  the  right 
path  and  repent.  Instead  they  were  laughed  at  and  made  fun  of.  One  day 
the  great  destruction  began  to.  People  panicked.  Some  ran  back  to  the 
Priests  begging,  "Oh,  Great  Ones,  please  help  save  us,  we  will  reform." 
"We  have  warned  you  many  times,"  the  priests  replied  loudly.  "Nothing 
can  be  done  now.  The  time  has  come  for  you  to  depart,  but  you  all 
deserve  on  least  thing.  Take  your  riches  and  your  wealth  and  go  down." 

THIS  is  a small  part  of  our  history.  I don't  want  this  darkness  to 
fall  upon  us  again.  The  signs  are  here. 

We  Hopi  don't  believe  in  Voting.  If  you  speak  for  the  Creator  you  are 
a majority  because  the  Great  Spirit  is  the  Majority.  We  don't  believe  in 
voting  because  if  the  few  believe  in  Creator,  then  they  become  the 
Majority.  The  Hopi  believe  that  it  will  come  to  that.  Maybe  one  or  a few 
people  will  left  and  if  they  believe  in  the  creator  than  they  will  be  in 
the  majority.  So  it  is  today,  when  we  speak  to  you,  Lehman  Brothers. 

Even  though  we  are  just  a few  here,  we  speak  for  the  Creator,  who  is  the 
majority.  Therefore  we  demand  you  to  stop  the  Peabody  Coal  Mining  and 
the  slurry.  We  demand  again.  Stop  the  coal  mining  and  the  coal  slurry.  I 
pray  for  you  and  hope  that  we  open  your  eyes  and  you  find  the  majority 
in  your  heart. 

These  are  the  voices  from  our  ancestors.  Our  ancestors  prophesized 
that  this  would  happen.  Now,  we  are  repeating  this  prophecy  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Thank  You  Traditional  from  Hopi  Nation 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet.com. 
To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 

"RE : Flathead  Co-op  Vote  may  be  a Political  Signal"  


Date:  Tue,  3 Apr  2001  08:43:15  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 


Subj : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" FLATHEAD  CO-OP" 

Tuesday,  April  3,  2001 

Flathead  Co-op  vote  may  be  a signal  of  coming  politics 

Members  of  the  Flathead  Electric  Co-op  over  the  weekend  provided  what 
could  be  an  inspiration  to  other  businesses  caught  in  a power  bind  --  and 
maybe  to  the  public. 

They  threw  out  the  people  they  believe  are  responsible  for  an  impending 
electricity  rate  increase  averaging  29  percent  --  31  percent  for 
residential  consumers. 

Unlike  other  co-ops  in  Montana,  Flathead  Electric  has  in  effect  gone 
into  the  deregulated  electricity  market  to  cover  its  supply  obligations. 

"Shame  on  the  board  and  shame  on  management,"  member  Don  Siblerud  said 
at  a meeting  Saturday.  "There  are  26  electric  co-ops  in  Montana,  and  25  of 
them  signed  long-term  power  supply  contracts.  Those  co-ops  aren't  faced 
with  the  increases  we're  facing." 

Our  purpose  here  isn't  to  dissect  the  Flathead  rate  hike  --  the  fact  is, 
the  co-op's  board  is  not  entirely  to  blame. 

In  a nutshell,  in  1997,  when  it  was  a small  co-op  serving  customers  in 
rural  northwestern  Montana,  Flathead  signed  an  almost-suff icient  long-term 
contract  with  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

A year  later,  PacifiCorp  decided  it  wanted  to  consolidate  its  business 
in  larger  metropolitan  areas,  so  it  sold  its  Montana  business  to  the 
Flathead  Electric  Co-op.  It  seemed  like  a good  fit. 

PacfiCorp  viewed  the  Kalispell,  Whitefish  and  Columbia  Falls  markets  as 
rural,  but  to  the  Flathead  Co-op  they  were  urban  --  they  increased  the 
cooperative's  size  by  a factor  of  at  least  eight. 

To  supply  these  new  customers,  Flathead  signed  some  more  long-term 
contracts  with  BPA  and  PacifiCorp.  The  contracts  were  subject  to  market 
fluctuations,  but  at  the  time  the  market  seemed  pretty  stable. 

The  rest,  of  course,  is  history.  Spot  electricity  prices  have  shot  up, 
and  the  Flathead  Co-op  is  left  holding  the  bag. 

At  the  co-op's  annual  meeting  over  the  weekend  in  Kalispell,  more  than 
700  people  showed  up,  and  they  vented  their  frustration  by  voting  out  two 
longtime  trustees. 

And  that  is  our  point. 

Montana  Power  Co.'s  285,000  small  consumers  are  likely  to  be  facing 
increases  of  at  least  the  same  magnitude  on  D-Day  (Duly  1,  2002,  when 
deregulation  kicks  in  for  them) . 

The  Legislature  might  make  it  happen  even  sooner,  to  soften  the  eventual 
sticker  shock  by  storing  up  a cash  reserve. 

The  difference  is,  Montana  Power  customers  can't  vote  the  MPC  board  out 
of  office. 

But  legislators  --  especially  those  few  remaining  who  were  around  in 
1997  to  vote  for  deregulation  --  might  want  to  note  that  D-Day  2002  occurs 
just  four  months  before  the  next  general  election. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 

"RE : six  Nations  Elder  Brothers  Meeting"  

Date:  Wed,  Mar  21,  2001  09:48:00  -0700 

From:  Carmen  Thomas 

Subj:  Elder  Brothers  Meeting... 

Greetings  All  My  Relations, 

Am  passing  on  the  good  news  of  our  Traditional  Council  talking  about 
taking  action  as  a United  People  again.  Gloria  Thomas,  Clanmother  from 
Onondaga  Deer  of  Oswege  Territory  forwarded  this  message  onto  me. 

Let  us  pray  now  that  our  Traditional  Leaders  are  beginning  what  is  the 
start  of  many  GOOD  Things  for  the  People  and  our  Future. 


Her  notes  are  below: 


Meeting  Set  for  the  Elder  Brothers 

On  Friday  March  16,  representatives  from  the  Onondaga,  Mohawk,  and  Seneca 
nations  across  Haudenosaunee  territory  visited  the  Haudenosaunee  Resource 
Centre  to  discuss  the  need  for  ongoing  meetings  of  the  Elder  Brothers. 
Representatives  from  Akwesasne,  Kanasatake,  Onondaga,  and  Tonawanda,  urged 
the  gathering  that  action  must  be  taken  now  to  retain  our  languages, 
ceremonies,  and  government  if  we  are  to  remain  Haudenosaunee.  The 
highlights  of  issues  and  questions  discussed  were: 

1.  Reviewing  Our  Strengths 

. Haudenosaunee  people  are  ready  to  act  now  to  maintain  our  identity. 

. Haudenosaunee  persistence  and  strong  support  system  enable  us  to 
survive  as  a people. 

2.  What  are  the  Issues? 

. The  Haudenosaunee  must  unite  and  agree  on  how  to  resolve  matters  that 
impede  the  Confederacy  Council  to  function  as  a government  such  as 
duplicity  of  titles,  the  time  of  year  to  condole  chiefs,  the  role  of 
community  councils  and  Grand  Council. 

. There  is  a need  for  widespread  knowledge  of  the  Great  Law  across  the 
territory,  including  the  process  to  condole  chiefs;  the  role  of  Chiefs 
and  Clanmothers;  and  restoring  Haudenosaunee  languages  to  understand 
and  communicate  our  traditional  practices. 

3.  What  is  Needed  to  Bring  us  Back  to  our  Vision? 

3.1  It  was  agreed  to  set  an  Elder  Brothers'  meeting  for  Friday  March  23 
at  Onondaga  (Syracuse,  NY)  to  review  the  issues  raised  and  that  all 
communities  be  informed. 

3.2  It  was  agreed  that  direction  from  the  March  23rd  meeting  be  presented 
at  a 2 day  Grand  Council  meeting  on  Saturday  March  31  and  Sunday  April  1 
in  Onondaga  (Syracuse  NY)  and  that  communities  be  informed  by  proper 
protocol.  A social  will  be  held  on  Sat. 

3.3  It  was  discussed  that  a working  group  consisting  of  2 - 4 
representatives  per  community  across  Haudenosaunee  territory  recommend 
solutions  to  Grand  Council  regarding: 

. include  the  Younger  Brothers  to  work  for  the  good  of  all  Haudenosaunee. 

. pull  together  all  solutions  to  unite  the  Hodenosaunee. 

. an  agreed  time  that  condolence  can  occur  throughout  the  year. 

. what  to  do  about  duplication  of  titles. 

. review  how  Nation  Councils  for  each  community  can  work  in  conjunction 
with  Grand  Council?  what  about  Six  Nations?  where  will  Grand  Council 
meet? 

. have  at  least  2 people  knowledgeable  about  the  Great  Law  at  each 
Council  meeting. 

. what  does  it  mean  to  "build  rafters"  as  mentioned  in  the  Great  Law? 

"RE : Hiding  Genocide:  The  NMAI"  

Date:  Fri,  6 Apr  2001  08:55:19  -0500 
From:  Carter  Camp  <acamp@gwtc . net> 

Subj : Hiding  Genocide  : The  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

Hiding  Genocide  - from  the  Native  American  Village 

Hiding  Genocide:  The  National  Museum  Of  The  American  Indian 
by  Carter  Camp,  Ponca  Nation 
December  6,  1999 

Seems  we  rez-based  Indians  always  are  slow  to  react  to  events  taking 
place  in  Washington  D.C.,  by  the  time  we  wake  up  the  damage  is  done.  The 
new  "Redskins"  stadium  is  one  place  we  could  have  made  a stand  if  we  were 
serious  about  the  mascot  issue.  Another  cultural  rip-off  being  foisted  on 
our  people  is  the  National  Museum  of  American  Indian  going  up  in  D.C. . I 
once  warned  about  about  it  in  a letter  carried  by  Indian  Country  Today  in 
the  early  nineties,  but  a small  voice  is  easily  drowned  out  when  millions 
of  dollars  are  being  spent  and  the  voice  of  the  GreatWhiteFather  anoints 
Indian  leaders. 

For  a decade  or  more  the  Smithsonian  fundraising  machine  has  gone 


merrily  along,  draining  much  needed  funds  away  from  the  Indian  community 
and  diverting  Americas  attention  away  from  the  economic,  cultural  and 
legal  devastation  going  on  across  our  homelands.  Our  leaders  are  grinning 
and  shuffling  into  line  to  endorse  another  Whitemans  dream,  and  our 
artists  and  writers  can't  seem  to  wait  for  a grant,  the  ultimate  pat  on 
the  head  from  the  hand  of  power. 

Am  I the  only  Indian  who  doesn't  trust  the  graverobbing  Smithsonian  or 
who  questions  the  basic  premise  of  the  use  of  this  unique  space  on  the 
National  Mall? 

The  only  good  thing  I can  see  coming  from  this  place  is  it  probably  will 
have  an  Indian-artist  designed  front  entrance,  properly  blessed  by  a 
medicine  man,  that  we  can  use  to  protest  the  various  acts  of  genocide  as 
they  are  carried  out  and  we  ourselves  become  artifacts.  Dust  what  we 
Indians  need,  a museum  to  celebrate  our  "disappearance"  (albeit  with  a nod 
to  our  survi vance)  before  we're  quite  dead!  All  is  normal  in  Indian 
Country. 

Once  upon  a time  there  were  two  open  spaces  for  museums  on  the  National 
Mall.  African  Americans  coveted  a space  as  did  Hispanic,  Dewish  and  Native 
Americans.  Many  interest  groups,  from  Veterans  to  the  D.A.R.,  also  wanted 
the  rare  spaces.  Congress  in  its  wisdom  awarded  one  site  to  a very 
politically  powerful  (and  deserving)  Dewish  applicant  and  another  to  the 
very  politically  powerful  Smithsonian  Institution,  their  'keeper  of  the 
loot . ' 

Then  the  "fool  the  Indian"  process  began  and  it  proved  to  be  very  easy. 
Dust  put  an  Indian  face  on  it(out  of  the  vast  Smithsonian  collection)  and 
it  magically  becomes  an  "Indian"  project.  With  a shamans  wave,  shape 
changes  and  crypt-worms  become  our  friends,  close  enough  to  be  Indian- 
endorsed  as  keepers  of  our  precious  past  and  tellers  of  our  history. 

Is  it  merely  my  imagination  that  over  the  generations  of  conquest  and 
looting,  enumerating  and  studying,  digging  and  classifying,  collecting  and 
recording,  the  Smithsonain  might  have  learned  and  be  USING  our  own  sacred 
secrets  to  blind  our  leaders  to  the  real  plan?  What  else  explains  the  lack 
of  a desenting  voice  as  our  leaders  and  artists  shamble  all  in  a line? 

Indians  stand  REDLY  in  the  way  of  the  American  dream.  For  centuries 
Americans  have  dreamed  we  are  "vanishing"  and  have  tried  hard  to  make  it 
true.  The  Smithsonian  was  created  to  enclose  us  in  their  white  past  and  to 
chronicle  our  demise,  what  medicine  has  made  them  our  friends?  Where  has 
Coyote  been  lately? 

Contrast  the  two  new  museums  and  you  can  see  how  they  are  used  to 
support  a conquerors,  cleansed  view  of  history:  For  the  Dewish  museum  no 
thought  at  all  was  given  to  using  it  to  show  the  world  ancient  Dewish 
culture  and  artifacts.  They  could  have  displayed  scenes  of  ancient  Dewish 
life  - hunting,  tanning  hides  and  pastoral  living.  Like  an  Indian  museum. 
It  would  have  been  beautiful  and  easy  for  people  to  enjoy.  It  wasn't  done 
that  way  for  one  reason... The  Dewish  people  were  in  charge  and  they 
decided  for  themselves  what  aspect  of  their  history  to  show  the  world. 

They  decided  with  one  voice  to  use  the  rare  space  as  a shield  to  protect 
their  people  against  a repeat  of  the  Nazi  holocaust.  Dewish  politicians 
funded  and  protected  Dewish  intellectuals,  artists,  historians.  Rabbis  and 
survivors  as  they  crafted  a way  to  commemorate  their  dead  and  to  use  their 
past  to  protect  their  future.  They  refused  to  allow  the  dreams  of  others 
to  distort  the  truth  of  their  horror,  and  now  their  museum  is  a powerful 
testament  to  a Dewish  dream,  not  a gentile  revision  of  reality. 

Our  space,  and  the  worlds  window  to  our  Nations,  was  turned  over  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  enshrine  the  lie  of  'manifest  destiny'  and  the 
historical  inevitability  of  the  American  Holocaust.  Americas  museums  have 
always  been  a prime  purveyor  of  the  big  lies  of  American  history,  now  the 
largest  and  worst  is  given  an  army  of  non-Indian  historians,  anthros, 
romance  writers  and  a couple  of  Indian  scouts,  to  define  us  to  the  world. 

THEY  decided  with  one  voice  NOT  to  use  our  rare  and  precious  space  as  a 
shield  of  truth  against  the  American  Holocaust,  or  to  prevent  the 
conclusion  of  its  evil  purpose  against  my  people.  We  still  die,  our  sacred 
sites  still  are  paved  over,  our  dead  dug  up,  our  children  stolen  and  mis- 
educated.  Missionaries  search  the  jungle  for  the  last  of  us.  It  hurts  me 
to  think  about  the  many  atrocities  we  may  have  been  able  to  prevent  had  we 


Indian  traditionalists,  (for  whom  the  American  Holocaust  still  burns 
freshly)  been  able  to  tell  a true  history  of  our  own  people.  I envy  my 
Dewish  relatives  for  serving  their  people  so  well.  Our  Indian  leaders  have 
seen  fit  to  sell  our  history  so  the  Whiteman  can  bend  it  to  fit  the  myth 
they  use  to  avoid  histories  judgement...  Better  for  tourism  in  Washington 
D.C.  too. 

The  Indian  artifacts  to  be  displayed  in  Washington  and  New  York  would  be 
much  better  displayed  by  the  people  they  were  stolen  from  (or  bought,  same 
thing)  upon  their  own  reservations  and  homelands.  If  Americans  want  to 
know  about  my  Tribe,  the  Ponca,  they  should  learn  from  us,  here  at  our 
home,  they  might  invigorate  our  economy  and  begin  to  see  us  as  Poncas  and 
not  "Indians."  By  coming  here  they  might  realize  that  after  500  years, 
vanishing  is  no  longer  an  option. 

The  dispersal  of  the  Smithsonian  collections  back  to  the  Tribes  would 
benefit  our  children  the  most.  They  would  realize  the  artistry  and  beauty 
of  their  peoples  history  and  the  value  of  their  Nations.  They  would  come 
to  understand  that  the  years  since  white  contact  have  been  only  a short, 
ugly  wart  on  the  beautiful  history  of  our  people.  It  would  give  them  faith 
that  one  day  we  will  pass  back  into  beauty.  Artifacts  in  Washington  DC  are 
dead,  cut-off  relics  in  nothingness.  At  home  they  are  freed  from  limbo  and 
recharged  with  life  and  need.  Even  Artifacts  need  to  be  Ponca  or  Navajo  or 
Makah. 

Americans  sensibilities  will  have  been  spared  at  the  cost  of  continuing 
depredations  against  Indian  people.  Americans  will  go  to  the  Holocaust 
Museum  and  be  told  the  horrible  truths  of  what  Hitler  and  the  Nazi's  did 
to  the  lews.  They  will  cry  for  the  victims  and  mourn  with  the  survivors, 
in  the  end  they  too  will  be  determined  to  protect  the  lewish  people  from  a 
repeat  of  the  Holocaust.  All  thinking  people  support  this.  They  will  also 
be  comforted  (and  exempted)  to  know  that  America  defeated  the  Nazi, 
stopped  the  killing  and  helped  lews  return  to  their  homeland. 

Next,  Americans  can  walk  over  to  the  museum  of  'Indian'  history.  They 
will  be  amazed  and  pleased  at  the  beauty  of  our  past.  Scenes  of  tipis, 
tanning  hides  and  pastoral  living  will  hide  the  blood  covering  every- 
square-inch  of  America.  Our  blood.  They  will  go  home  marveling  at  our 
ancient  art  and  beauty  and  a little  sad  we  had  to  pass  into  history 
because  our  buffalo  suddenly  "vanished."  They  may  even  feel  a twinge  of 
guilt  at  the  part  their  ancestors  played  in  our  demise.  But  they  will  go 
away  without  seeing  or  knowing  the  "time  of  horror"  each  and  every  Tribe 
went  through  upon  contact  with  the  European.  They  will  go  home  without 
realizing  how  much  of  the  slaughter  was  an  officially  inspired,  government 
planned,  racist  policy  of  genocide.  They  will  not  realize  the  depth  of  the 
crime  committed  so  they  will  not  understand  the  crimes  being  committed 
today  or  the  need  for  reparations  to  heal  the  devastation.  They  will  not 
understand  that  there  were  entire  Societies  for  whom  the  "final  solution" 
worked.  Entire  Tribes,  as  whole  and  complete  as  the  the  Dewish  Tribes, 
were  completely  erased  from  mother  earth.  Their  language  will  never  be 
heard,  their  poetry,  music,  science  and  art  is  lost  to  the  world,  because 
they  met  a people  who  believed  in  their  own,  god  given,  superiority  and 
the  inferiority  of  all  else.  (The  base  cause  of  all  genocide).  They  will 
go  home  without  feeling  the  need  to  help  Indian  Nations  secure  their  own 
homelands  or  becoming  determined  there  never  be  another  American  Holocaust. 
Worst  of  all,  they  will  go  home  not  knowing  that  our  people  still  suffer 
ongoing  policies  of  genocide  and  attacks  on  our  existance.  Missionaries 
and  Governments  still  work  and  plan  to  erase  us  from  the  face  of  our 
Mother  Earth.  Indian  Country,  from  the  Artie  to  Anartica,  is  still  awash 
in  the  blood  of  our  People. 

Should  American  Indians  be  suspicious  about  the  placement  and  content  of 
these  two  Museums?  Dew  and  "Indian?"  Did  it  take  some  C.I.A.  psy-war 
expert  to  figure  out  how  best  to  cover-up  the  murder  of  over  200  million 
people?  Will  this  museum,  with  a mere  nod  to  the  500  year  holocaust,  stand 
as  the  permanent  enshrinement  of  the  American  lie  and  the  final  resting 
place  of  Indian  history?  I believe  there  should  be  a holocaust  museum  on 
Americas  National  Mall  in  Americas  Capitol  city.  But  not  one  of  the 
European  disaster.  It  must  be  a Bright  Red  Museum  of  the  American 
Holocaust!  It  must  call  the  roll  of  entire  Nations  of  beautiful  people  who 


succumbed  to  to  the  genocidal  onslaught.  "IT  MUST  BEGIN  OUR  TIME  OF 
MOURNING  BY  ENDING  OUR  TIME  OF  FEAR." 

...for  all  my  relations... 

Biography: 

Carter  Camp  is  a member  of  the  Ponca  Nation  and  an  active  member  of  the 
American  Indian  Movement 
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N.M.  Foundation  Wants  Indian  School  Mural  Saved 
BY  KRISTEN  MOULTON 
THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE 
3/28/2001 

BRIGHAM  CITY  --  A New  Mexico  foundation  has  entered  the  fray  over  the 
planned  demolition  of  the  Intermountain  Indian  School's  gymnasium,  which 
features  a 6-foot-by-12-foot  mural  by  renowned  Indian  artist  Allan  Houser. 

The  Allan  Houser  Foundation,  based  in  Santa  Fe,  has  written  letters  to 
nearly  a dozen  senators  and  representatives,  Utah's  governor  and  the 
Smithsonian's  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  trying  to  enlist 
support  for  saving  the  mural. 

Houser,  who  painted  the  mural  directly  onto  the  plaster  wall  of  the 
gymnasium  foyer,  taught  for  11  years  at  the  boarding  school,  where 
thousands  of  children,  mostly  Navajos,  were  educated  from  1952  until  1984. 

"This  mural  is  so  important  to  American  history,  to  Utah  history  and 
especially  to  Native  American  history,"  said  Bob  Haozous,  one  of  Houser's 
five  sons  and  the  executive  director  of  the  foundation  that  has  more  than 
12,000  pieces  of  Houser's  art.  "It  should  be  saved." 

The  owner  of  the  90-acre  school  campus.  New  York-based  Cape  Advisers, 
has  transformed  several  of  the  abandoned  school  buildings  into  townhouses, 
but  has  begun  demolishing  the  rest.  It  doesn't  make  economic  sense  to 
rehabilitate  them,  says  partner  and  project  manager  Matt  Petersen. 

Single  family  homes,  townhouses,  apartments  and  some  shops  are  planned 
for  the  development,  dubbed  Eagle  Village  in  honor  of  the  school's  mascot. 

Petersen,  who  earlier  said  he  planned  to  demolish  the  gym  near  the  west 
end  of  the  campus  by  summer,  said  Tuesday  he  will  give  the  foundation  more 
time  to  find  a benefactor.  "I'll  work  with  them  as  long  as  I can," 

Petersen  said. 

Cape  Advisers  already  has  saved  about  20  other  paintings  on  doors  and 
walls  of  the  old  school,  and  may  consider  donating  the  Houser  mural  to  the 
foundation,  he  said. 

Other  Houser  murals  in  the  school's  auditorium  theater  were  painted  over 
decades  ago  and  the  auditorium  itself  was  later  demolished. 

The  gym  mural,  which  shows  a Navajo  man  on  a galloping  horse  against  a 
backdrop  of  mesas  and  other  riders,  has  become  the  ace  in  the  hole  for 
Francelle  Boman,  a Brigham  City  woman  who  wants  to  save  the  entire  gym. 

Boman  runs  a concession  stand  at  the  gym,  which  has  been  used  for 
basketball  tournaments,  clinics  and  indoor  soccer  the  past  three  years. 

She  wants  to  keep  the  gym  open  for  the  city's  youths,  but  realizes  the 
mural  may  be  the  only  asset  valuable  enough  to  stave  off  the  wrecking 
ball. 

She  contacted  the  foundation,  as  well  as  the  Utah  Division  of  History, 
which  is  weighing  whether  to  get  involved. 

On  Thursday  night,  Boman  will  present  the  Brigham  City  Council  petitions 
signed  by  more  than  400  people,  urging  the  council  to  save  the  gym.  The 
council  previously  approved  the  developer's  master  plan  for  the  property. 


Haozous  said  the  Houser  Foundation  does  not  want  to  interfere  with  the 
developer's  plans  and  has  no  money  of  its  own  to  save  the  mural.  "Our  goal 
is  to  get  it  donated  to  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian.  The 
bottom  line  is  we  want  to  preserve  it." 

Nelson  Foss,  the  foundation's  archivist,  said  removing  the  mural  would 
be  costly,  probably  around  $40,000. 

He  said  Petersen  has  agreed  to  give  the  foundation  three  weeks.  "If  we 
can't  do  it  by  then,  we're  probably  not  going  to  get  it  done,"  he  said. 

Houser  was  a Chiricahua  Apache  whose  ancestors  lived  in  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  Mexico.  Born  in  1913,  he  became  a world-famous  painter  and 
sculptor.  He  was  the  first  Indian  to  receive  the  National  Medal  for  the 
Arts,  from  President  Bush  in  1992.  He  died  in  1994. 

He  was  selected  as  a featured  American  Indian  artist  for  the  2002  Winter 
Olympics.  Twenty  of  Houser's  works  will  be  on  display  next  winter  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Haozous  said  in  his  letter  to  Sen.  Orrin  Hatch,  R-Utah,  and 
others . 

"This  international  recognition  of  one  of  the  most  important  20th- 
century  American  artists  is  seemingly  incompatible  and  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  desecration  of  Allan  Houser's  mural  as  a part  of  Utah's  history," 
the  letter  said. 

A Hatch  spokesman  said  the  letter  is  being  reviewed  by  a staffer  in 
charge  of  Indian  affairs. 
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Youth  told  they  are  all  pre- judge-ists 
By  Heidi  Bell  Gease,  Journal  Staff  Writer 

RAPID  CITY  --  More  than  575  students  from  a handful  of  states  are 
spending  the  weekend  at  the  Indian  Youth  2001  Conference,  studying  issues 
they  will  face  as  future  leaders. 

"Learning  Today,  Leading  Tomorrow"  is  the  theme  for  this  year's 
conference,  sponsored  by  the  Blackpipe  Youth  Council,  Crow  Creek  Tribal 
Schools  and  Lower  Sioux  Indian  Community  of  Morton,  Minn. 

The  conference  kicked  off  Thursday  with  a tipi-building  contest,  Lakota- 
language  bowl,  hand  games  and  other  contests. 

Friday,  students  attended  sessions  on  topics  ranging  from  alcohol  to 
gangs  to  racism,  before  an  afternoon  field  trip  to  Bear  Butte. 

Terry  Star,  a tutor  at  Todd  County  High  School,  spoke  to  students  about 
racism  and  about  the  prejudice  that  precedes  it.  "Who  in  here  is 
prejudiced,  raise  your  hand,"  he  said.  When  a few  hands  went  up,  he 
continued,  "The  rest  of  you  are  lying." 

Star  said  it's  human  nature  to  "pre- judge"  things  and  people.  What's 
important  is  that  we  don't  take  negative  actions  based  on  those  pre- 
judgments, he  said. 

Education  is  the  key  to  understanding  others,  he  said.  "It's  important 
to  know  our  own  history  . . . but  equally  important  to  go  out  and  learn 
about  somebody  else's  culture." 

Star  has  studied  Irish  history,  and  he  told  students  that  the  Irish  were 
once  considered  to  be  on  the  low  rungs  of  society,  just  as  Indians  were. 
"They  had  it  just  as  bad,"  he  said. 

Star  said  that  students  at  Todd  County  aren't  split  by  race.  Instead, 
they  tend  to  form  friendships  and  cliques  based  on  shared  interests  and 
musical  tastes.  Students  are  bothered  to  find  that  parents  and  community 
members  tend  to  be  more  divided  along  racial  lines,  he  said. 

"We  want  to  show  our  community  here  that  we're  a family  within  our 
walls,"  Star  said. 

In  parting.  Star  told  students  to  try  to  overcome  their  own  biases 


through  education.  "Go  out  and  learn  about  somebody  else/'  he  said. 

"They're  just  as  scared  of  you  as  you  are  of  them." 

The  conference  continues  Saturday  with  more  speakers,  afternoon  visits 
with  Indian  elders  and  other  activities.  It  concludes  Sunday  with  a brunch 
and  honoring  ceremonies. 

You  may  call  reporter  Heidi  Bell  Gease  at  394-8419,  or 
send  e-mail  to  heidi.bell@rapidcityjournal.com. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Rapid  City  Journal 
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Navajo  unite  with  the  nation's  other  large  tribes 
By  Steve  Devitt/ 

Daily  Times  Correspondent 

WINDOW  ROCK,  Ariz.  - The  Council  of  Large  Land-Based  Tribes  is  a reality. 
Last  week,  12  members  of  the  Navajo  government  chartered  a plane  and  flew 
to  Billings,  Mont,  to  meet  with  tribal  representatives  from  Montana  and 
Wyoming.  After  four  days  of  meetings,  the  10  tribes  fashioned  a charter 
for  the  new  organization. 

According  to  the  charter,  a tribe  must  have  at  least  100,000  acres  to 
join  the  council.  Tribes  will  get  one  vote  on  the  council  for  every 
100,000  acres.  The  Navajo  have  a land-base  of  16.2  million  acres.  The 
tribes  in  Montana  and  Wyoming  have  a total  land-base  of  10.4  million 
acres . 

Edward  T.  Begay,  Speaker  for  the  Navajo  Nation  Council,  initiated  the 
organization  with  a meeting  in  Window  Rock  last  fall.  He  said  there  was  a 
great  need  for  large-land  base  tribes  to  organize. 

Many  Indian  organizations,  he  said,  set  priorities  that  benefit  smaller 
tribes,  such  as  Bridgeport  Indian  Colony  of  California  that  has  a total  of 
37  tribal  members  and  40  acres  of  land. 

As  a result,  he  said,  the  Navajo  and  other  large  land-based  tribes  "have 
often  been  overlooked  in  the  formation  of  national  Indian  Policy." 

Ervin  Keeswood,  Sr.,  a delegate  from  Hogback  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommittee  for  the  council,  agreed. 

"The  Navajo  Nation  does  a good  job  bringing  Navajo  issues  to  the 
forefront,"  he  said  of  the  tribe's  constant  lobbying  effort  in  Washington. 

The  problem  is,  he  said,  that  many  other  tribes  are  pursuing  similar 
issues  "and  it's  hard  to  get  Congress  to  favor  one  tribe  over  another." 

Currently,  the  most  popular  tribal  organization  is  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians,  which  represents  228  of  the  nation's  552  recognized 
Indian  Tribes.  Indian  leaders  who  attended  the  meeting  in  Window  Rock  last 
fall  clearly  felt  the  organization  was  not  doing  the  larger  tribes  much 
good . 

According  to  its  charter,  the  new  council  will  support  and  uphold  the 
sovereignty  of  the  member  tribes;  foster  the  government-to-government 
relationships  between  the  member  tribes  and  the  U.S.  government;  develop 
council  position  on  issues  impacting  member  tribes  when  consensus  can  be 
reached,  and,  provide  for  coordination  of  lobbying  efforts  by  council 
member  tribes  with  federal,  state  and  local  governments. 

Tribes  with  membership  in  the  council  now  include  the  Navajo,  Crow, 
Northern  Cheyenne,  Blackfeet,  Assiniboine  Sioux,  Chippewa  Cree,  Northern 
Arapaho,  Salish  Kootenai,  Eastern  Shoshoni  and  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux. 

The  Indian  leaders  decided  to  establish  a one-year  interim  term  for 
officers  for  the  new  operation  which  will  include  a president,  vice 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer.  During  the  first  year,  the  officers, 
selected  by  the  various  tribes,  will  put  together  the  by-laws  of  the 
organization . 


Those  by-laws  will  determine  how  tribes  will  use  their  allotted  votes, 
whether  by  delegates  or  block  voting. 

During  the  first  year,  the  president  and  treasurer  will  come  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  (Montana-Wyoming)  while  the  vice  president  and 
secretary  will  come  from  the  Navajo  Nation.  It  was  decided  at  the  meeting 
in  Billings  that  the  officers  would  rotate  from  region  to  region. 

The  Navajo  Nation's  Inter-Governmental  Relations  committee  is  expected 
to  meet  next  week  to  select  the  officers  from  the  Navajo  tribe. 

Navajo  leaders  are  planning  to  meet  with  representatives  from  the  Great 
Plains  states  in  Aberdeen,  S.D.  on  April  12  to  ask  them  to  join  the 
council . 
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Gwich 'in  Nation:  We  Come  from  the  Caribou 
APRIL  4,  2001 

Faith  Gimmel  is  fighting  for  two  nations. 

One,  the  Gwich 'in  Nation,  is  composed  of  15  villages  in  Alaska  and  Canada, 
representing  10,000  people  who  call  one  of  the  coldest  regions  in  America 
their  home. 

The  other  is  better  known  as  the  Porcupine  caribou  herd,  whose  130,000 
members  are  in  the  middle  of  a nationwide  debate  about  the  future  of  one 
of  the  most  pristine  spaces  in  the  country. 

To  Gimmel,  the  two  are  one  and  the  same. 

As  coordinator  for  the  Gwich 'in  Steering  Committee,  Gimmel  is  the 
primary  spokesperson  for  the  Gwich'in  Nation.  But  as  a member  of  a tribe 
whose  culture  revolves  almost  entirely  around  the  caribou,  she  is  soon 
becoming  the  spokesperson  for  a group  of  animals  whose  population  may  be 
threatened  by  oil  and  gas  development  in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  (ANWR)  in  Alaska. 

"We're  culturally  reliant  on  the  herd.  We're  spiritually  reliant  on  the 
herd.  We're  socially  reliant  on  the  herd,"  says  Gimmel.  "We  have  our  own 
traditional  songs  and  dances  that  tell  of  our  historical  relationship  to 
the  caribou.  Our  creation  stories  are  even  about  how  the  Gwich'in  and  the 
caribou  were  once  one." 

To  hear  Gimmel  talk  about  the  caribou  is  to  hear  a story  about  the 
Gwich'in  themselves.  Whether  its  sustenance,  clothing,  or  social  structure, 
every  aspect  of  Gwich'in  society  is  connected  in  one  way  or  another  to  the 
herd . 

And  as  debate  over  drilling  in  ANWR  increases,  the  Gwich'in  are  now 
finding  themselves  politically  tied  to  the  caribou.  Having  seen 
development  fended  off  by  Congress  and  the  Clinton  administration  for  the 
past  few  years,  Gimmel  acknowledges  her  people  are  now  in  for  a much 
bigger  fight. 

But  Gimmel  believes  President  George  W.  Bush  and  Secretary  of  Interior 
Gale  Norton  are  in  for  a battle  as  well.  Both  have  argued  that  development 
can  occur  with  minimal  impacts  on  the  environment. 

Gimmel  disagrees  with  the  argument,  along  with  the  idea  that  development 
in  the  refuge  will  satisfy  the  nation's  growing,  and  pressing,  energy 
needs.  Although  the  figure  is  disputed  by  drilling  advocates  such  as 
Arctic  Power,  an  Alaska  lobbying  firm,  Gimmel  says  the  refuge  promises  but 
a few  drops  of  oil. 

"My  people  are  faced  with  losing  thousands  of  year  of  culture  for  six 
months  worth  of  oil,"  says  Gimmel.  "Why  should  the  Gwich'in  be  faced  with 
sacrificing  our  way  of  life  for  short  term  economic  gain?  That's  not  fair 
or  right.  This  country  needs  to  learn  from  mistakes  of  the  past  where 
industrialization  has  harmed  indigenous  cultures." 


Gimmel  has  plenty  of  supporters.  A number  of  Alaska  Native  villages,  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  (NCAI),  environmentalists,  and 
Senators  from  Deff  Bingaman  (D-N.M.)  to  Barbara  Boxer  (D-Calif.)  oppose 
development . 

Many  others  want  drilling,  too.  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp.,  an  Inupiat 
Eskimo-owned  Alaska  Native  corporation,  oil  companies,  and  lawmakers  like 
Senator  Frank  Murkowski  (R-Alaska)  are  pushing  for  development. 

For  those  who  haven't  made  up  their  mind,  Gimmel  paints  her  job  as  a 
simple  one. 

"I'm  just  educating  people  about  the  Gwich'in  way  of  life  and  how 
reliant  we  are  on  the  herd,  how  our  culture  will  be  devastated  by  oil 
development,"  she  says. 

Along  those  lines,  Gimmel  is  one  of  the  keynote  speakers  at  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation's  annual  meeting  in  Washington,  DC,  this  week.  The 
meeting  begins  today  and  Gimmel  will  put  her  lobbying  and  education  skills 
to  work,  hoping  to  convince  Americans  why  the  Gwich'in  viewpoint  is  one 
that  should  be  heard. 

"We  come  from  the  caribou.  That's  what  we  believe,"  says  Gimmel.  "What 
befalls  the  caribou  befalls  the  Gwich'in. 

What  befalls  the  Gwichi'n  befalls  the  caribou." 
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Is  Crow  Tribe  going  broke? 

The  Crow  Tribe  is  on  the  verge  of  being  broke  and  is  scrambling  to  find 
enough  money  to  pay  its  1,000  employees  by  week's  end,  according  to  the 
tribe's  accountant,  Dohn  Donham,  who  made  those  allegations  after  quitting 
Tuesday  afternoon. 

Donham,  who  has  been  the  tribe's  accountant  since  1999,  said  he  has 
disagreed  with  leaders  over  the  spending  of  tribal  funds  since  they  took 
office  in  Duly.  He  said  tribal  officials  are  misusing  federal  funds  and 
said  hundreds  of  employees  need  to  be  fired  or  tribal  accounts  will  be 
depleted . 

Although  Donham 's  relationship  with  the  tribe  has  been  in  chaos  for 
nearly  two  weeks,  tribal  officials  were  shocked  that  Donham  went  public 
with  his  concerns. 

The  tribe  is  not  broke,  and  mass  firings  are  not  planned,  said  tribal 
spokesman  Leroy  Not  Afraid. 

"This  is  totally  a complete  surprise,"  Not  Afraid  said.  "It's 
unfortunate  that  he  would  use  the  media  as  a courtroom.  It  sounds  like 
tribe  is  on  trial.  We  totally  disagree  with  that." 

Tribal  officials  might  find  themselves  in  an  actual  courtroom  soon.  A 
class  action  lawsuit  full  of  allegations  similar  to  those  made  by  Donham 
has  been  filed  in  federal  court  by  Tilton  Old  Bull,  the  ousted  tribal 
secretary,  who,  until  October,  was  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  tribe's 
leaders.  Donham  is  a defendant  in  Old  Bull's  lawsuit. 

"This  whole  thing  could  blow  up.  They're  broke,"  Old  Bull  said.  "It's 
going  to  be  really  interesting  by  the  end  of  the  week.  They're  scrambling 
to  try  to  meet  payroll." 


Accountant  fired  and  rehired 


Chaos  defined  the  final  days  of  the  relationship  between  Donham 
Accounting  Inc.  and  the  Crow  Tribe. 

In  early  March,  Donham  warned  tribal  leaders  that  a massive  layoff  was 
needed  to  prevent  draining  tribal  accounts. 

On  March  23,  Donham  was  fired.  "Without  cause,"  he  said. 

Later  that  day.  Crow  Chairman  Clifford  Birdinground  apologized  to  Donham 
and  rehired  him. 

Early  last  week,  Mort  Dreamer,  a senior  adviser  to  the  chairman, 
delivered  a letter  to  The  Gazette  that  portrayed  Donham' s firing  as  an  act 
by  a renegade  group  of  tribal  employees. 

"The  attack  had  no  merit,"  Dreamer  wrote. 

The  group  said  Donham  was  not  a licensed  accountant  and  fired  him  to 
prevent  him  from  accessing  federal  funds  to  cover  the  tribe's  paychecks 
issued  March  22,  Dreamer  said.  The  group,  which  included  the  tribe's 
general  counsel,  obtained  early  paychecks  for  themselves  to  avoid  not 
getting  paid. 

"Quite  frankly,  they  took  care  of  themselves  and  sacrificed  the 
remaining  1,000  tribal  employees  who  depend  on  their  paychecks  for 
survival,"  Dreamer  wrote. 

First  Interstate  Bank  in  Hardin  refused  to  cash  Crow  payroll  checks  the 
day  Donham  was  fired.  Not  Afraid  said  the  bank  accepted  the  checks  by 
Monday. 

The  tribe  has  employed  an  in-house  accountant  since  the  late  1980s, 
after  the  federal  government  stepped  in  because  of  financial  mismanagement. 

"The  tribe's  accountant  is  a professional,  with  a professional  staff  and 
a license,"  Dreamer  wrote.  "The  tribe  depends  on  its  accountant  to 
maintain  and  control  its  budget  in  order  to  maintain  its  record  of  clean 
audits . " 

The  state  of  Montana  said  Donham  lost  his  license  to  be  a certified 
Public  Accountant  in  1995  when  he  failed  to  pay  a $70  renewal  fee. 

Because  of  this,  Donham  cannot  advertise  himself  as  a CPA  or  use  the 
designation  behind  his  name,  said  Susanne  Criswell,  administrator  for  the 
state's  Board  of  Public  Accountants. 

In  a letter  to  tribal  officials  dated  March  24,  Donham  used  the 
designation  "CPA"  behind  his  name. 

Why  Donham  was  rehired 

Old  Bull  said  Donham  was  rehired  because  the  tribe  was  afraid  that  he 
would  reveal  the  tribe's  financial  troubles. 

"He's  going  to  spill  the  beans  and  leave,"  Old  Bull  said  last  week. 

Tribal  leaders  met  with  Donham  on  March  26.  In  the  meeting,  Donham 
agreed  to  continue  working  through  April  27,  but  demanded  the  tribe  place 
$150,000  in  an  escrow  account  for  his  firm. 

"If  at  any  time  from  now  until  April  27,  2001,  our  firm  projects  that 
the  escrow  account  is  less  than  the  anticipated  billings,  the  tribe  will 
increase  the  escrow  by  an  amount  indicated  in  our  written  request,"  Donham 
wrote. 

Donham  also  demanded  that  the  tribe  pay  for  his  legal  bills  stemming  and 
from  Old  Bull's  lawsuit.  He  also  said  certain  employees  must  stop  working 
for  the  tribe  through  the  end  of  April,  including  lean  Bearcrane,  Rena 
Frank,  Rhea  Goes  Ahead,  Earl  Bearcrane  and  Andrew  Old  Elk. 

The  tribe's  three  top  officials  agreed  to  the  demands,  Donham  said. 

At  least  one  of  the  stipulations  were  violated  Monday  when  three  of  the 
barred  employees  were  allowed  to  return  to  work,  Donham  said. 

"We  had  an  agreement,"  he  said.  "It's  no  different  than  our  original 
contract . " 

Donham  quit  Tuesday  at  5 p.m.  and  cut  all  his  ties  with  the  tribe. 

"We  are  not  going  to  ask  for  any  compensation,"  Donham  said. 

Donham 's  list  of  problems 

Donham  gave  The  Gazette  a two-page  letter  Wednesday  announcing  his 
decision.  The  letter  also  alleges  a series  of  financial  problems: 

a..  The  tribe  has  300  more  employees  than  it  can  afford.  This  represents 
a 78  percent  jump  in  payroll  costs  over  the  previous  tribal  administration 
even  as  revenues  remained  the  same. 


b. .  Tribal  funds  earmarked  for  "special  projects"  were  pulled  out  of  an 
account  at  First  Interstate  Bank  in  November  to  meet  budget  shortfalls. 

The  projects  were  not  listed,  but  Old  Bull  said  the  money  was  likely  $3 
million  designated  for  construction  of  a new  Little  Big  Horn  College. 

c. .  On  March  2,  Donham  told  the  tribe  that  its  funds  would  be  depleted  by 
the  end  of  March  unless  a loan  was  obtained  or  a massive  layoff  occurred. 

d. .  The  tribe  is  trying  to  secure  at  least  a $53  million  bond  against  the 
wishes  of  Donham.  The  tribe  would  have  to  pay  fees  of  up  to  $1  million  to 
an  investment  bank  and  would  need  to  pay  additional  interest  with  money 
from  the  tribe's  107th  Boundary  Settlement  trust. 

e. .  Federal  funds  have  been  improperly  used  to  meet  cash  flow  problems  in 
the  tribe's  "unrestricted  funds." 

Why  the  tribe  is  broke 

Donham  said  that  before  quitting,  he  informed  federal  officials  of 
"situations  where  we  felt  anything  was  wrong"  with  tribal  finances.  He 
said  the  government  is  particularly  interested  in  areas  where  federal 
dollars  may  have  been  improperly  used. 

"The  government  will  get  very  mad  about  that,"  Donham  said. 

He  would  not  give  details. 

Old  Bull  said  the  tribe  is  "broke  because  of  wild  spending." 

He  said  leaders  have  taken  expensive  trips  to  Washington,  Las  Vegas  and 
Denver . 

"When  you're  broke,  or  you  anticipate  you're  going  to  run  low  on  money, 
you  need  to  stay  put,  you  need  to  stay  home,"  he  said.  "When  they  go 
somewhere,  they  don't  just  take  three  or  four  people,  they  take  30  or  40." 

Tribal  Spokesman  Not  Afraid  said  tribal  leaders  "do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Donham 's  interpretations." 

Donham  was  hired  to  oversee  the  tribe's  centralized  account  system.  Not 
Afraid  said.  Tribal  leaders  were  never  "fully  informed"  that  the  tribe's 
financial  management  of  federal  funds  were  breaking  any  rules,  he  said. 

"The  tribe  had  full  confidence  in  Mr.  Donham' s advice,"  Not  Afraid  said. 
"Mr.  Donham' s signature  was  on  all  federal  (payments  to  the  tribe)." 

Not  Afraid  said  current  tribal  leaders  inherited  many  of  the  financial 
problems  from  a previous  administration  and  have  been  burdened  after 
losing  a recent  utility  tax  case  and  resort  tax  revenue. 

"We  hope  as  a tribe  we  will  not  have  to  make  any  future  cutbacks,"  Not 
Afraid  said.  "However,  if  we  fall  short  in  any  program,  we  will  have  no 
choice . " 

The  tribe  used  funds  for  special  projects  only  when  no  other  funds  were 
available.  Not  Afraid  said.  Financiers  "verbally  assured  us  that  it  was 
legal,"  he  said. 

Not  Afraid  said  the  tribe  feels  jilted  by  Donham  and  is  going  to  speak 
with  attorneys  about  how  to  handle  the  situation.  He  said  Donham 's  firm 
made  "well  over  $1  million"  in  its  relationship  with  the  tribe. 

"Burning  a bridge  with  the  Crow  Tribe  is  not  a smart  thing  to  do  in 
Indian  Country,"  Not  Afraid  said." 
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The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  has  lost  an  entire  American  Indian  tribe,  the 
Miccosukees . 

For  more  than  140  years,  the  tribe  has  lived  among  the  sawgrass, 
mangroves  and  cypress  trees  of  the  Everglades.  They  make  their  homes 
along  the  "old  trail"  just  south  of  Tamiami  Trail,  building  traditional 
chickees,  thatched  with  cabbage  palms,  alongside  modern  structures 
complete  with  digital  satellite  dishes. 

During  the  1990s,  they  have  built  a giant  casino,  made  millions  from 
gambling  and  lured  tourists  from  all  over  the  world  with  their  colorful 
patchwork  jackets,  wood  carvings  and  air  boat  rides. 

But  according  to  figures  released  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  on  March  27, 
the  Miccosukee  reservation  is  empty.  Its  population:  0. 

The  Miccosukees  know  otherwise. 

"The  community  leaders  encouraged  the  people  to  take  part  and 
participate  in  the  census,  and  many  of  them  did,"  said  Ron  Logan,  the 
Miccosukee  tribal  planner  who  headed  up  the  census  effort.  "So  for  them 
not  to  be  reflected  in  the  census,  is  a real  disappointment.' 

Although  the  2000  Census  was  ballyhooed  as  the  most  accurate  and 
complete  count  ever.  The  Herald  has  discovered  that  the  Census  Bureau  did 
not  include  the  tribe  in  its  tally,  and  neither  the  bureau  nor  the  tribe 
is  sure  how  or  why. 

Ironically,  the  1990  Census,  widely  considered  inaccurate,  showed  there 
were  94  Miccosukees  on  the  reservation.  Tribal  officials  estimate  that  500 
people  live  there  now,  with  an  additional  150  people  residing  outside  but 
near  the  tribal  land. 

"A  number  of  things  could  have  happened,"  said  Ed  Gore,  the  Census 
Bureau's  assistant  division  chief  for  Field  Programs.  "American  Indian 
boundaries  are  sometimes  off,  so  the  people  may  be  counted  but  are  not 
included  in  that  area.  The  tribe  should  certainly  follow  up  with  us, 
especially  if  there  are  people  there." 

Although  the  idea  the  tribe  may  be  dispersed  inside  a wider  geographic 
area  sounds  plausible,  census  figures  do  not  jibe  with  that  explanation. 

The  Miccosukee  reservation  falls  inside  a vastly  larger  census  boundary 
called  tract  115.  Yet  tract  115  shows  only  15  American  Indians  living 
there  --  out  of  5,189  total. 

American  Indians  long  have  been  among  the  most  undercounted  racial 
groups.  In  1990,  for  example,  they  had  the  second  highest  undercount  rate 
in  Miami-Dade  and  Broward  counties. 

Fleeing  North  Florida  to  the  river  of  grass  to  elude  capture  and 
deportation  by  U.S.  troops  during  the  Third  Seminole  War  in  1858,  the 
Miccosukees  watched  as  white  settlers  in  1928  blazed  the  Tamiami  Trail 
that  cuts  across  the  Florida's  southern  peninsula. 

While  decades  of  demographic  changes  swept  across  South  Florida, 
morphing  like  a racial  and  ethnic  kaleidoscope,  the  Miccosukees  have  been 
a constant  amid  the  marshes. 

Today,  many  of  the  Miccosukees  reside  on  a narrow  sliver  of  reservation 
land  along  Tamiami  Trail,  27  miles  west  of  Florida's  Turnpike. 

Because  Census  numbers  are  used  to  allocate  federal  dollars  to  American 
Indian  tribes  for  services  like  health  clinics  and  schools,  the 
Miccosukees  said  they  took  the  2000  Census  seriously. 

In  fact,  they  asked  the  Census  Bureau  to  hire  Miccosukee  census-takers 
in  an  effort  to  allay  centuries  of  distrust.  The  Bureau  did  that,  but 
somehow  the  numbers  didn't  get  included  in  the  final  count. 

Some  Miccosukees  believe  the  current  mix-up  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
United  States  government. 

"We  weren't  counted?  That's  nothing  new,"  said  one  man,  emerging  from 
his  house  on  the  reservation,  who  declined  to  give  his  name. 

Others  shrugged  it  off. 

"I  might  have  gotten  a form,  but  I probably  threw  it  away,"  another  man 
said . 

In  all.  The  Herald  spoke  with  five  reservation  residents;  only  one 
remembered  filling  out  a census  form. 


If  the  Census  Bureau  missed  the  Miccosukees  living  on  the  reservation, 
the  chances  that  it  caught  traditional  Miccosukees  living  off  the 
reservation,  in  areas  like  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve,  are  slim. 

Traditional  Miccosukees  are  people  who  have  rejected  the  notion  of 
living  on  reservations . They  reside  in  more  traditional  camps  --  with 
thatched  houses  arranged  in  what  they  consider  a more  authentic  fashion  - 
- further  west  along  the  Tamiami  Trail. 

"I  haven't  had  anybody  from  the  government  come  here,"  said  Billy  Doctor, 
a member  of  the  Miccosukee  Otter  Clan  who  does  not  recall  filling  out  a 
Census  form.  "I'm  kind  of  isolated  here."  Herald  staff  writer  William 
Yardley  contributed  to  this  report. 
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Sawmill  to  reopen  under  tribal  ownership 
By:Michael  Shinabery,  Staff  Writer  April  06,  2001 

White  Sands  Forest  Products,  devoid  of  activity  after  last  year's  closure, 
is  gearing  back  up  for  processing  logs  after  its  purchase  on  Monday  by  the 
Mescalero  Apache  Tribe.  The  mill  was  producing  about  30-million  board-feet 
per  year  before  closing. 

An  Alamogordo  landmark  that  once  employed  150-180  people,  and  put  $7-8 
million  annually  into  the  economy  before  closing  last  year,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Mescalero  Apache  Tribe. 

White  Sands  Forest  Products,  Inc.  (WSFP)  - long  known  as  "the  sawmill"  - 
went  out  of  business  when  access  to  logs  on  the  Lincoln  National  Forest 
steadily  declined  after  WSFP  lost  access  to  timber  on  the  Lincoln.  In  1993, 
the  Mexican  spotted  owl  was  listed  as  endangered  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  The  listing  eventually  shut  down  logging  and  forced  WSFP  to 
subsist  on  small,  part-time  contracts  with  private  property  owners. 

On  Duly  7,  in  Weed,  then-WSFP  General  Manager  Mark  Hare  told  U.S.  Sen. 

Pete  Domenici  (R-N.M.)  that  the  company  had  "been  nearly  without  logs  for 
seven  years." 

Yesterday,  however,  Mescalero  President  Sara  Misquez  said  the  Tribe 
would  resume  operations  this  year. 

"The  Tribe  expects  to  hire  at  least  30  to  50  employees  at  the  sawmill 
within  the  next  six  to  eight  months,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  employ  an 
even  greater  number  as  the  mill  returns  to  full  operation,"  the  Tribe 
announced  in  a press  release. 

To  Alamogordo  Mayor  Don  Carroll,  the  announcement  means  "a  good  boost 
for  the  economy  and,"  he  said,  "I  think  good  for  the  ecology  of  the  area 
to  see  that  the  logging  industry  may  not  be  dead  in  Otero  County." 

"The  reopening  of  the  sawmill  will  help  local  forest  management  and  will 
bring  back  jobs  in  the  communities  around  Alamogordo,"  Misquez  said.  "The 
Mescalero  Apache  Tribe  has  tried  to  be  a good  neighbor,  and  we  want  to 
keep  the  local  economy  strong." 

Carroll  concurred. 

"Alamogordo's  always  had  a good  relationship  with  the  Mescalero  Tribe," 
he  said. 

The  Mescaleros,  a sovereign  nation,  have  harvested  their  forest  for 
decades,  maintaining  a sustainable-yield  timber  program.  Logging 


proponents  such  as  Otero  County  Commissioner  Michael  Nivison  have  pointed 
to  the  Mescaleros'  forest  as  a model  of  good  management  of  forest 
resources  and  health. 

According  to  Mescalero  Forest  Products  General  Manager  Dimmy  Bridge, 
Mescalero  "made  up  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  production  at  the 
White  Sands  mill  before  it  closed  in  Duly  2000." 

Of  every  logging  dollar  from  timber  cut  on  the  Lincoln,  county  roads 
receive  12-1/2  cents,  and  12-1/2  cents  go  to  New  Mexico  schools.  Since  the 
1980s,  Nivison  said  "the  county's  receipts  ...  have  declined  91  percent" 
and  in  2000  he  said  "we  got  zero  receipts." 

The  question  on  Alamogordo  City  Commissioner  Don  Cooper's  mind  today  was 
whether  any  former  employees  remained  in  the  area  that  could  be  rehired. 

"Their  experience  and  their  familiarity  with  that  mill  would  be  really 
great  for  (the  Mescaleros),"  Cooper  said.  "I'd  just  love  to  see  as  many  as 
the  old  employees  that  are  there,  to  be  able  to  get  back  to  work  there." 

In  Duly  2000,  Lupe  Martinez  at  the  New  Mexico  Department  of  Labor 
(NMDOL)  on  Alaska  Avenue  said  the  department  would  "be  looking  in  to  the 
prospect  of  retraining  programs"  for  former  employees. 

This  morning  NMDOL  Area  Director  Eddie  Beagles  said  there  are  former 
employees  still  in  town. 

"First  thing,  they  have  to  come  in  and  talk  with  us  and  qualify," 

Beagles  said.  "We  have  to  base  it  on  the  local  labor  market  information  as 
to  what  job  openings  are  available  out  there.  Right  now  it  looks  very 
promising,  as  they  open  and  start  (producing)  logs." 
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Kiowa  meeting  yields  unclear  results 

2001-04-03 

By  Ron  Dackson 

Staff  Writer 

CARNEGIE  --  It  is  unclear  if  Kiowa  Tribe  Chairman  Billy  Evans  Horse 
dodged  a recall  Monday  after  a bizarre  public  hearing  that  resulted  in 
three  different  votes  and  mass  confusion. 

"This  was  a circus,"  said  Gene  Quetone,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Horse,  who 
was  absent.  "But  it's  always  like  that.  Nobody  follows  proper  procedure." 

The  Kiowa  Business  Committee's  first  vote  ended  3-2  in  favor  of  sending 
the  recall  issue  before  the  tribal  hearing  board.  But  Business  Committee 
Secretary  Emily  Satepahoodle  --  a Horse  ally  --  said  she  "accidentally 
voted  yes"  and  asked  to  rescind  the  vote. 

Vice  Chairman  Brenda  Doyeto  Myers  overruled  Satepahoodle  and  made  a 
motion  to  accept  the  vote.  Committee  member  Randlett  Hall  Zotigh  seconded 
the  motion. 

Satepahoodle,  meanwhile,  continued  to  talk  over  committee  members  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  a verbal  vote.  At  one  point,  committee  member  Doycetta 
Bear  Elliott  asked,  "What  are  we  voting  for?" 

Satepahoodle  then  announced  a 3-2  vote  against  sending  Horse's  recall  to 
the  hearing  board,  and  asked  for  a third  vote  for  clarification.  By  then, 
Kiowa  tribal  members  in  attendance  were  in  an  uproar. 

Lester  Short,  who  served  Horse  with  his  recall  papers  March  13, 
addressed  the  crowd.  Short  charged  Horse  with  not  upholding  the  tribe's 
Nov.  4 election  results  in  which  tribal  members  voted  140  to  63  to  oust 
tribal  attorneys  R.  Brown  Wallace,  Liz  Brown  and  Thomas  Fricke. 

Quetone  said  Fricke  is  still  on  the  tribe's  payroll  but  that  it  is  not 
in  violation  of  any  ordinance. 

"As  you  can  see,  this  is  how  they  conduct  business,"  Short  shouted. 
"There  is  total  disregard  for  our  laws.  They  have  no  respect  for  the 
people . " 


The  public  hearing  ended  with  Horse's  allies,  Willy  Tartsah,  Sonny 
Tartsah  and  Satepahoodle,  quickly  leaving  the  building.  Tartsah  and 
Satepahoodle  declined  to  comment. 

Myers  and  Satepahoodle  face  their  own  recall  hearings  this  month. 
Copyright  c.  2001  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
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From:  MIKECHEROKEE@aol.com 

United  Native  America 
4-4-01 

Press  Release 

Mayor  of  San  lose  Ca.  will  rebuild  Columbus  statue  with  city  money 
DA.  Robert  Baker  has  filed  hate  crime  charges  on  lames  Cosner 
For  smashing  a Columbus  statue 

The  true  beginning  history  of  the  state  of  California  is  that  it  was 
legal  to  kill  Indian  men,  women  and  children  and  take  control  of  their 
land,  this  payment  for  death  was  backed  up  by  the  federal  government. 

Today  in  the  year  2001  Mayor  Ron  Gonzales  of  San  lose,  California  has 
announced  that  he  will  use  city  tax  dollars  to  reestablish  a Columbus 
statue  in  front  of  the  new  city  hall,  the  statue  was  donated  to  the  city 
by  an  Italian  American  group. 

San  lose's  DA,  Robert  Baker  has  filed  numerous  charges  on  lames  Cosner 
for  smashing  a statue  of  Columbus  on  city  property,  one  of  the  most 
ridicules  charges  is  calling  it  a hate  crime,  which  carries  three  to  five 
years  more  if  convicted.  The  Indian  community  has  informed  San  lose 
officials  that  paying  tribute  to  Columbus  with  our  tax  dollars  is  a 
national  sick  joke!  The  true  history  of  Columbus  cannot  even  be  taught  in 
our  schools. 

It  is  becoming  more  obvious  that  lames  Cosner  will  not  get  a fair  trail 
in  San  lose,  DA  Robert  Baker  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  set  lames 
Cosner 's  bail  at  $70,000  in  court  before  a judge  this  past  Monday.  When 
lames  Cosner  was  first  arrested  the  DA  wanted  his  bail  set  at  $50,000  and 
a judge  overturned  that  to  make  it  $20,000.  The  court  hearing  this  past 
Monday  was  to  set  a trial  date  for  the  case,  lames  Cosner  was  present, 
the  DA  at  that  time  requested  that  the  new  judge  raise  Mr.  Cosner 's  bail 
to  $70,000  in  which  the  judge  did  so. 

Mr.  Cosner 's  attorney  informed  him  that  he  did  not  have  to  be  present 
for  the  judges  ruling,  DA  Robert  Baker  then  issued  a warrant  for  lames 
Cosner  for  failure  to  appear.  It  is  obvious  that  DA  Robert  Baker  has  set 
such  a high  bail  as  to  keep  Mr.  Cosner  detained  in  jail  as  this  is  an 
outrages  amount  of  bail  for  a simple  case  of  vandalism,  lames  Cosner  has 
showed  the  DA's  office  that  he  is  prepared  to  go  to  court  on  this  case, 
but  is  finding  it  difficult  in  the  manner  that  DA  Robert  Baker  keeps 
trying  to  add  charges  and  increase  his  bail  at  each  court  appearance. 

In  talking  to  Robert  Baker,  he  advised  me  and  the  Indian  community  to 
stay  out  of  this  issue  and  not  offer  moral  support  to  Mr.  Cosner.  He 
stated  to  me  that  our  group  should  not  associate  ourselves  with  Mr. 

Cosner,  that  he  was  not  a person  to  stand  up  for.  In  over  a thirty  minute 
conversation  with  Mr.  Baker  he  repeatedly  denounced  lames  Cosner,  and 
that  the  Indian  community  should  not  stand  up  for  him  for  smashing  a 
Columbus  statue.  I informed  Mr.  Baker  that  the  Indian  community  would 
support  Mr.  Cosner  and  I asked  why  is  it  so  important  for  the  city  to  pay 
tribute  to  a murderer,  rapist  and  slave  trader  as  history  truly  knows,  he 
had  no  commit. 

We  asked  DA  Robert  Baker  to  drop  the  hate  crimes  charges,  this  was  not 
done,  we  asked  Mr.  Baker  if  he  would  agree  to  ask  the  court  to  give  Mr. 
Cosner  community  service  time  on  the  vandalism  charge,  instead  Mr.  Baker's 
true  intention's  have  been  to  add  as  many  charges  as  he  can  and  ask  for 


the  maximum  jail  sentence  on  each  charge.  Mr.  Baker  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  has  a personal  vendetta  toward  lames  Cosner  and  should  be  taken 
off  the  case  and  stop  looking  for  judges  to  support  his  vendetta.  This  is 
a simple  case  of  vandalism,  the  DA  want's  to  make  it  a capitol  crime. 

The  country  is  aware  of  the  justice  in  California,  you  can  almost  cut 
your  wife's  head  off  killing  her  and  get  off  free.  You  can  be  found  guilty 
and  ordered  to  pay  financial  restitution  and  never  have  to  pay  a dime  of 
it.  You  can  stand  in  the  hallway  of  your  apartment  complex  and  watch  your 
dogs  kill  your  neighbor  and  the  DA  does  not  know  if  a crime  has  been 
committed  or  not,  at  the  most  they  will  kill  your  dogs  for  you.  If  you 
have  money  and  being  a national  figure  you  can  have  your  girlfriend 
killed  and  her  unborn  baby  and  only  have  to  do  about  25  years  at  the  most. 
If  you  smash  a statue  of  Christopher  Columbus,  rest  assured  if  it's  done 
in  San  lose,  California  you  will  be  looking  at  25  years.  Let's  not  even 
get  into  gang  members  being  rotated  in  and  out  of  jail  to  prey  on  the 
community  committing  unspeakable  crimes. 

lames  Cosner  and  the  Indian  community  do  not  have  hate  in  their  heart 
toward  the  Italian  community,  we  ask  that  the  Italian  community  celebrate 
their  heritage  not  the  man  Columbus.  We  ask  that  our  country  stop  teaching 
our  children  that  Columbus  is  a hero,  as  it  is  definitely  not  true.  I 
myself  am  a member  of  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  I also  have  Italian 
heritage,  I do  not  celebrate  the  man  Columbus!  The  American  people  are 
telling  our  government  to  stop  the  state  sponsoring  of  a terrorist 
holiday  for  Columbus  who  is  the  equal  of  Hitler. 

The  German's  celebrate  their  heritage  not  Hitler  and  the  Irish  celebrate 
their  heritage,  it's  time  for  the  Italian  community  to  stop  supporting  the 
inhuman  holiday  Columbus  and  celebrate  their  heritage  as  all  ethnic  groups 
do  in  this  country.  For  more  information  and  updates  on  the  lames  Cosner 
case  go  to  our  web  site  at  www.UnitedNativeAmerica.com,  we  will  follow 
this  case  and  all  of  the  injustice  that  is  being  portrayed,  at  this  time 
there  has  not  been  a court  date  set  for  Mr.  Cosner,  DA  Baker  is  still 
adding  up  the  charges. 

Mike  L.  Graham 

United  Native  America 

www. UnitedNativeAmerica . com 

Rt.  6 Box  243 

Muldrow,  Oklahoma  74948 

918-427-9894 

email:  MIKECHEROKEE@aol.com 
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Amnesty  International  calls  for  Investigation  of  Pepper  Spray  Use 

By  Ruth  Steinberger 

NativeTimes 

On  March  27,  2001,  the  London  based  human  rights  organization  Amnesty 
International,  issued  a public  statement  condemning  the  use  of  pepper 
spray  on  Native  American  juveniles  in  the  Pine  Hills  Correctional  Facility 
in  Miles  City,  Montana.  Amnesty  International  also  called  for  a full  and 
independent  inquiry  into  the  use  of  force  and  OC  (pepper  spray)  in  the 
Pine  Hills  facility.  After  receiving  information  through  the  Native 
American  Times  website  in  early  March,  the  organization  began 
investigating  the  story. 

In  the  recently  released  public  statement  Amnesty  expressed  concern  that 
authorities  at  the  facility  have  failed  to  adequately  monitor  the  use  of 
the  spray  and  that  documentary  evidence  suggests  that  Native  American 
youth  had  been  disproportionately  victimized  by  the  spray. 

Information  regarding  the  use  of  pepper  spray  at  the  facility  surfaced 
after  three  boys  were  charged  with  assault  following  an  incident  in  which 


one  of  the  youth  had  obtained  an  empty  can  of  pepper  spray  and  attempted 
to  spray  a guard. 

Documentation  on  the  incidents  reveals  that  pepper  spray  was  used  as  a 
first  resort  by  staff  when  dealing  with  Native  American  juveniles, 
documents  contain  conflicting  information  from  staff  members  regarding  the 
same  incident.  Though  a review  of  incident  reports  is  to  be  made  by  the 
director  of  the  facility  within  24  hours  after  an  incident.  Pine  Hills 
Director  Dim  Hunter,  did  not  review  incident  reports  spanning  14  months 
until  they  were  requested  through  the  process  of  discovery  by  an  attorney 
representing  one  of  the  boys  charged  as  an  adult. 

On  February  14,  2001,  Bud  Heringer  presented  documentation  and  testimony 
from  the  youths  to  the  Montana  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  A bill  to  ban 
the  use  of  pepper  spray  in  juvenile  facilities  in  the  state  was  introduced 
but  was  tabled  for  this  session. 

Superintendent  of  DOC,  Steve  Gibson  denied  the  allegations  of  racial 
intent  behind  the  sprayings  and  said  that  the  documentation  released  by 
Heringer  is  false.  This  documentation  was  largely  the  discovery  documents 
released  by  the  state  to  Cynthia  Thornton,  attorney  for  one  of  the  youths, 
as  well  as  a tallying  of  the  number  of  incidents  reported  within  those 
documents . 

At  the  Senate  Judiciary  hearing,  Steve  Gibson  called  the  allegations, 
"Inaccurate  and  an  insult  to  the  professional  staff  at  Pine  Hills." 

In  a letter  sent  to  Montana  Governor,  ludy  Martz,  Amnesty  International 
expressed  concern,  "At  reports  regarding  the  frequent  and  repeated  use  of 
Oleoresin  Capsicum  (OC)  pepper  spray  to  control  disturbed  children,  most 

of  them  Native  Americans " The  letter  cited  international  standards 

for  the  treatment  of  juveniles  in  confinement,  as  well  as  the  standards 
calling  for  adequate  mental  health  care. 

Said  Heringer,  "I  have  recently  interviewed  another  boy  who  was  released 
this  past  January.  His  story  is  similar  to  the  others,  and  very  detailed, 
he  gave  me  the  names  of  female  guards  who  watched  them  shower.  What  is 
amazing  is  that  officials  from  the  state  claim  these  youth  are  lying.  It 
would  just  be  too  incredible  that  the  first  three  boys  remembered  the 
incident  involving  one  boy  who  was  sprayed  in  the  exact  same  way.  These 
boys  did  not  get  together  at  some  point  to  decide  to  all  remember  an 
incident  in  which  another  juvenile  was  victimized  in  the  exact  same  way." 

A recent  investigation  by  the  Montana  DOC,  under  DOC  Supervisor  Bill 
Slaughter,  concluded  that  no  wrongdoing  had  occurred.  Slaughter  said,  "We 
already  did  our  internal  investigation  and  what  has  been  reported  has  not 
been  accurate  at  all."  He  said  that  the  use  of  pepper  spray  was  entirely 
appropriate  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  used. 

Reflecting  on  the  DOC  investigation,  Heringer  said,  "The  embezzler 
shouldn't  be  doing  his  own  audit  and  the  bank  robber  does  not  investigate 
the  robbery.  We  need  a truly  independent  investigation,  and  a thorough  one 
We  need  the  governor  to  appoint  a lawyer,  one  who  is  not  tied  to  those 
within  the  system,  to  go  over  every  nook  and  cranny  and  find  out  what  was 
happening  here.  There  is  one  thing  you  call  this,  it's  cover  up." 

Heringer  told  Native  American  Times  that  he  spoken  with  youth  who  have 
recently  been  released  and  that  reports  "are  still  piling  up."  In  a recent 
interview  with  a Native  American  boy,  Heringer  said  the  boy  alleged  that 
while  he  was  at  the  Pine  Hills  Correctional  Facility,  he  was  pepper 
sprayed,  then  handcuffed  and  shackled,  guards  then  grabbed  the  chain 
between  his  wrists  and  the  one  between  his  ankles,  moved  cutting  both  his 
wrists  and  ankles.  "I  have  been  in  other  facilities  all  over  the  state, 
and  the  problems  that  the  boys  report  to  me  are  all  in  the  Pine  Hills 
Facility,"  said  Heringer. 

In  a letter  to  the  press  issued  by  Steve  Gibson  on  March  9,  2001,  Gibson 
stated  that  pepper  spray  can  be  a safer  and  more  humane  method  of  handling 
a disturbance  than  restraints.  According  to  the  policy  manual  for  the 
facility,  however,  pepper  spray  is  meant  to  be  used  as  a last  resort,  only 
when  lesser  uses  of  force  have  failed,  or  when  the  activities  of  a 
juvenile  are  an  immediate  threat  to  themselves,  others,  or  property. 
Serious  health  effects  are  noted  in  the  manual. 

"I  have  sat  at  a table  with  youth  who  were  handcuffed  and  shackled,  and 
we  have  had  some  really  good  meetings.  Believe  me,  a child  who  has  been 


pepper  sprayed  isn't  laughing,  he  is  crying  and  is  in  extreme  pain,"  said 
Heringer.  "To  compare  pepper  spray  to  restraints,  and  claim  that  pepper 
spray  is  a good,  safe,  or  humane  way  to  go,  is  a totally  deceptive 
statement . " 

In  the  Public  Statement  that  was  issued  by  Amnesty  International  on 
March  27,  2001,  says  that,  "Amnesty  International  believes  that  the  use  of 
painful,  inflammatory,  chemical  agents  is  not  an  appropriate  or  humane  way 
to  control  disturbed  children.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  use  of  the 
spray  may  have  caused  some  children  in  the  facility  to  become  more 
agitated  or  resistant." 

Native  American  Times  is  c.  Copyright  2000-2001 
Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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http : //www. rapidcity journal . com 

Double  escapee  gets  seven  years 
By  Journal  staff 

RAPID  CITY  --  A Rosebud  man  who  slipped  away  from  corrections  and  police 
custody  twice  since  last  summer  will  spend  seven  years  in  prison  after 
pleading  guilty  to  escape  charges. 

Bevis  "Ray"  Richards,  31,  apologized  for  walking  away  from  the  Community 
Alternative  Center  in  Rapid  City  on  Duly  10,  2000. 

He  told  7th  Circuit  Judge  Merton  B.  Tice  on  Wednesday  that  concern  for 
his  children  led  him  to  leave  the  center,  where  he  was  serving  a five- 
year  sentence  for  a 1999  fourth-offense  drunken-driving  conviction  in 
Pennington  County. 

He  was  caught  in  Cherry  County,  Neb.,  in  late  November  but  escaped  again 
from  an  exercise  yard  at  the  county  jail  in  Valentine  on  Jan.  18. 

Tribal  police  captured  Richards  in  Rosebud  on  Feb.  1 and  returned  him  to 
Rapid  City. 

He  pleaded  guilty  to  escape  on  March  14. 

Tice  said  state  sentencing  laws  meant  Richards  would  serve  a mandatory 
minimum  of  seven  years  on  the  escape  charges.  Maximum  penalty  on  the 
escape  charge  is  10  years  and  a $10,000  fine. 

_-> 

To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to: 
ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER 

"RE;  The  Artworks  of  Leonard  Peltier"  

Date:  Wed,  4 Apr  2001  10:41:34  EDT 

From:  EarthPillow@aol.com  <EarthPillow@aol . com> 

Subj:  PRESS  RELEASE:  Leonard  Peltier  / Dig-Factory.com 

4.4.01. 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE  Dig-Factory . com/LPDC 

::  ::  Dig-Factory.com,  in  association  with  Mojo's  Daily  Grind  and  the 
Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee,  is  proud  to  present 
PAROLE  DENIAL:  THE  ARTWORKS  OF  LEONARD  PELTIER. 

::  ::  Mojo's  Daily  Grind 

2714  Guadalupe  Street 
Austin,  TX  78705 
Contact:  Wade  Beesley 
Ring:  512.477.6656. 


EMail:  wade@mojosdailygrind.com 


: : : : MAY  01  2001  through  DULY  01  2001 

: : : : The  aim  of  this  exhibit  is  to  affirm  infinitely  free  and  creative 
soul  expressions  of  one  Leonard  Peltier,  and  in  doing  so  increase 
awareness  regarding  his  political  imprisonment  of  the  last  25  years, 
all  in  furtherance  of  Mr.  Peltier's  absolute  FREEDOM. 

All  proceeds  benefit  the  LPDC  and  Mr.  Peltier's  family. 

::  ::  The  LEONARD  PELTIER  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE  is  the  center  of 
communication  between  Leonard  Peltier,  his  supporters,  the  media,  key 
officials,  his  attorneys,  and  his  family.  The  LPDC  facilitates  the 
national  campaign  to  gain  Mr.  Peltier's  release. 

Email:  LPDC@idir.net 
Ring:  785.842.5774. 

: : : : Leonard  Peltier  is  a citizen  of  the  Anishinabe  and  Lakota 
nations  who  has  been  unjustly  locked  behind  bars  for  25  years.  Amnesty 
International  considers  him  a "political  prisoner"  who  should  be 
"immediately  and  unconditionally  released."  To  many  Indigenous 
Peoples,  he  is  a symbol  of  the  long  history  of  abuse  and  repression 
they  have  endured.  To  the  international  community,  the  case  of  Leonard 
Peltier  is  a stain  on  America's  Fluman  Rights  record.  Nelson  Mandela, 
Rigoberta  Menchu  (U.N.  High  Commissioner  on  Human  Rights),  and  the 
Dalai  Lama  are  only  a few  who  have  called  for  Peltier's  freedom. 


Doin  these  noted  personalities 
helping  to  secure  the  freedom 
The  Oglala  Lakota  Nation 
Rage  Against  the  Machine 
Rep.  Dohn  Conyers 
Ramsey  Clark,  former  Attorney 
American  Indian  Law  Alliance 
Winona  Ryder 
Indigo  Girls 

Assembly  of  First  Nations 

Alice  Walker 

Peter  Coyote 

Robert  Redford 

Whoopi  Goldberg 

U2 


and  millions  of  others  worldwide  in 
of  Leonard  Peltier: 

Willie  Nelson 
Rep.  Maxine  Waters 
Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell 
Gen  Natl.  Congress  of  American  Indians 
Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu 
Affiliated  Tribes  of  Northwest  Indians 
Natl.  Assoc,  of  Criminal  Defense  Lawyers 
Val  Kilmer 
Oliver  Stone 
Martin  Luther  King  III 
Peter  Matthiessen 
Coretta  Scott  King 
Amnesty  Inti. 


::  ::  For  more  information:  FREEPELTIER.ORG. 

: : : : DIG-FACTORY.COM  is  a State  of  the  Art  Imagineering  Cooperative 
which  coordinates  online  and  physical  events  and  exhibitions  in 
furtherance  of  community  intimacy,  tolerance,  compassion,  personal 
actualization,  and  interpersonal  communication  using  word  and  image 
integration  in  art.  Our  focus  is  creativity  in  freedom  of  expression, 
liberation  of  spirit,  and  life  education  and  fulfillment  through 
awareness  and  candid  dialogue  --  all  cultural  profits. 

Contact:  Chris  Weige  / Michael  Medrano 

Ring:  512.481.0090. 

Email:  EarthPillow@aol.com,  DigWorldCharm@juno.com 


: : : : Forthcoming  shindig  info,  including  special  guests,  can 
be  gathered  by  staking  out  http://www.dig-factory.com. 


RE:  Native  Prisoner" 


Date:  Mon,  9 April  2001  20:55:07  -0530 
From:  "Danet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 
Subj : Native  Prisoner  News 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Date:  Tue,  3 Apr  2001  14:18:37  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  orion-c@webtv.net 
Subj : Letter  From  Manuel 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

Dust  received  a letter  from  Manuel  and  he  has  finally  gotten  paperwork 
as  to  why  he  is  in  Max 

If  I haven't  told  anyone  this,  Manuel  was  in  a group  that  he  was  required 
to  pay  for,  and  they  were  supposed  to  have  all  of  these  groups  that  the 
"counselor"  DIDN"T  have.  When  Manuel  complained,  the  counselor  got  into 
trouble  and  the  VERY  DAY  she  got  into  trouble,  Manuel  was  sent  to  Max. 

Security Now  this  sleaze  bag  is  recommending  that  Manuel  do  A YEAR 

in  MAX! !!!!!!!! ! 

I am  asking,  no,  I'm  BEGGING,  if  you  haven't  written  a letter  in  his 

behalf  already,  PLEASE  do  it  NOW He  is  asking  for  our  help,  and  he  is 

a man  of  Honor  and  is  VERY  proud  and  him  asking  for  help  is  a BIG  THING 
for  him 

All  of  this  is  going  to  mess  up  his  chance  for  parole,  and  it  makes  me 
sick  because  he  has  a good  record  there  until  this  happened.  This  is  a BS 
incident  and  he  is  going  to  pay  dearly  for  it 

He  says : : : : : 

It's  a retaliatory  measure  for  getting  a unit  counselor  in  trouble  for 
not  holding  groups.  The  same  day  she  got  into  trouble  is  the  same  day  she 
locked  me  up  for  intimidating  and  put  me  under  investigation.  I have  one 
of  the  best  records  in  this  whole  prison  and  because  there  was  some  racial 
tension  in  another  unit  with  a couple  Bro's  and  some  white  supremests  they 
say  "my"  name  came  up  but  here's  what's  bogus  about  that  whole  story.  I'm 
in  close-3  and  I can't  even  be  around  "any"  of  these  guys  because  they  are 
in  close-1.  Remember,  I can't  even  mingle  with  almost  90  percent  of  the 
prison.  I'm  making  preparations  for  a legal  issue,  the  only  problem  is, 
that  the  Dudge  is  sitting  on  my  case  and  almost  every  piece  of  my  legal 
work  is  done  so  I need  a Lawyer  to  inquire  about  it  or  maybe  even  take  it 
on  from  the  outside  because  I'm  in  here  and  an  inmate,  the  judge  sees  no 
real  importance  in  ruling  on  it.  So  now  I have  one  of  the  best  records  in 
the  prison  and  I'm  sitting  in  Max  for  a year  without  a write  up 

The  second  thing  Carol  is,  you  are  the  main  person  in  this  and  my  whole 
defense  is  focused  around  you  and  the  people  you  and  Brigitte  have  to 
bring  awareness  to  this.  Remember  there  are  also  Native  Brothers  who  are 
in  the  same  situation  and  are  hoping  you  also  help  bring  awareness  to  this. 
I need  those  letters  to  immediately  start  coming  in  today,  this  instant  :) 
So  if  you  could  please  ask  people  to  start  the  letters  and  e mails  coming, 

I would  really  appreciate  it" 

What  more  can  I say?  I know  they  are  messing  with  him  because  I write  to 

him  every  day  and  he  says  in  this  letter  he  has  only  heard  from  me  "twice" 

in  2 weeks ! ! ! ! 

I would  also  like  you  to  know  that  if  you  wrote  him  and  he  hasn't 
answered,  he  is  out  of  stamps  and  borrowed  the  one  for  my  letter  so  be 
patient,  as  soon  as  he  gets  stamps  he  will  answer  your  letter. 

So,  as  for  me,  I will  continue  to  e mail,  and  snail  mail  the  prison  and 
now  I plan  to  get  the  media  involved.  I have  already  written  to  a couple 

Native  papers  but  I haven't  heard  anything  back  from  anyone. 

My  visiting  form  was  approved  so  I plan  to  go  see  him  asap 

Thanks  to  all  of  you  who  have  helped  in  this  situation,  and  to  anyone 

who  hasn't,  PLEASE  do  it  now Manuel  needs  us... 

Respectfully, 


Carol,  and  Manuel 
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Please  especially  remember  Leonard. 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Dear  lanet, 

Eddie  Hatcher  was  moved  from  Central  Prison  in  North  Carolina  to  a county 
jail.  His  new  address  is: 

Eddie  Hatcher,  Robeson  County  3ail,122  Legend  Road,  Lumberton,  NC  28358. 
Thanks, 

Marsha  Shaiman 

On  Indian  Land,  PO  Box  2104,  Seattle  WA  98111 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 

Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Sun,  01  Apr  2001  22:37:49  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Subj : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School  - March  30,  1888  INDIAN  HELPER. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  CARLISLE,  PA. 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  30,  1888  NO.  33 


A PROVERB. 


Listen  to  the  water-mill 
Through  the  live-long  day. 

How  the  clanking  of  the  wheels 
Wears  the  hours  away. 

Languidly  the  autumn  wind 
Stirs  the  greenwood  leaves. 

From  the  fields  the  reapers  sing 
Binding  up  the  sheaves. 

And  a proverb  haunts  my  mind 
As  a spell  is  cast,- 
"The  mill  will  never,  never  grind 
With  the  water  that  has  passed." 

Take  the  lesson  to  thyself. 

Loving  heart  and  true. 

Golden  years  are  fleeing  by. 

Youth  is  passing,  too. 

Learn  to  make  the  most  of  life. 
Lose  no  happy  day. 

Time  will  never  bring  thee  back. 
Chances  swept  away. 

Leave  no  tender  word  unsaid. 

Love  while  life  shall  last! 

For-  "The  mill  will  never  grind 
With  the  water  that  has  passed." 

Work  while  yet  the  daylight  shines 
Work  with  strength  and  will! 


Never  does  the  streamlet  glide 
Useless  by  the  mill. 

Wait  not  till  to-morrow's  sun 
Beams  upon  the  way. 

All  that  thou  canst  call  thine  own 
Lies  in  thy  today. 

Power,  intellect  and  health. 

May  not,  cannot  last, 

"The  mill  will  never,  never  grind 
With  the  water  that  has  passed." 

- [Selected . 


OUR  WILMINGTON  TRIP. 


MR.  MAN-ON-THE-BAND-STAND  - DEAR  SIR: 

I have  some  news  to  tell,  if  you  care  to  know,  about  the  trip  that 
Capt.  Pratt,  Miss  Leverett  and  six  of  us  pupils  had  to  Wilmington.  At 
Harrisburg  where  a new  station  was  erected,  we  stopped  for  half  an  hour. 
While  were  were  waiting,  four  of  us  took  a walk  in  the  streets.  We  got 
to  Wilmington  between  the  hours  of  four  and  five  P.M.  Capt.  Pratt  was 
invited  to  one  house.  Miss  Leverett  to  another,  the  boys  were  scattered, 
too,  Annie  and  Lily  stayed  together,  and  I was  taken  to  Miss  Worrell's 
home.  I didn't  know  what  happened  to  the  others,  but  I had  a very  pleasant 
talk  with  the  friends  where  I was.  There  were  only  three  in  the  family,  the 
mother,  father  and  the  oldest  daughter,  who  is  looking  after  the  dear  ones, 
the  rest  were  all  married.  The  mother  is  seventy-nine  years  old  and  her 
husband  is  just  a few  months  older.  They  asked  me  many  questions  about  our 
school  and  about  our  western  homes.  The  old  gentleman  had  many  things  to 
ask,  and  after  finding  out  what  he  wanted  to  know,  he  came  up  to  me  and 
said,  "Have  you  any  objections  for  me  to  feel  your  hair?"  I told  him,  no,  I 
had  not,  so  he  smoothed  it  down  for  a few  moments  and  then  said,  "Well, 
well,  I found  different  from  what  I thought.  I expected  to  find  it 
coarse  aud  stiff,  why,  it  is  like  other  people,  not  any  difference  at 
all."  He  didn't  intend  to  go  to  the  meeting,  but  finally  he  concluded  to 
go  with  us.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
exercises  commenced  at  8 o'clock.  First  there  was  singing  by  the  church 
choir  and  after  that  we  gave  an  entertainment  which  lasted  about  two 
hours.  At  half  past  six  in  the  morning  we  took  the  train  for 
Philadelphia.  Capt.  Pratt  and  the  boys  stayed  for  a later  train,  to  take 
the  boys  to  the  shipyard. 

Miss  Leverett  took  us  girls  to  John  Wannamaker's  store,  where  we  saw 
the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  things.  After  seeing  nearly  all,  we 
looked  for  Captain  Pratt,  but  did  not  find  him,  we  went  down  to  the 
dining  room  and  while  eating  our  ice  cream.  Captain  found  us,  which  did 
not  seem  as  if  we  were  seeking  for  him  by  the  way  we  were  found.  About 
half  an  hour  later,  we  all  got  together  and  went  to  the  station,  and 
after  we  had  our  dinner  we  went  to  the  Zoological  Garden  and  passed 
through  the  different  buildings,  we  saw  parrots  and  other  birds  which  I 
will  not  stop  to  name,  other  animals  as  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  several 
kinds  of  deer,  and  two  little 
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The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  met  in  the  chapel  on  Thursday  evening,  the  8th. 

President  Levering  announced  that  the  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  new  officers  as  the  time  of  the  present  officers  had  expired. 
The  election  proceeded  and  resulted  as  follows: 

For  President-Frank  Lock,  Vice  President  -Chester  Cornelius,  Recording 
Secretary-Kish  Hawkins,  Treasurer-Stacy  Matlack. 

Committee  on  Membership-William  Tivis,  Chairman,  Odellah  Ahtley, 

Wilkie  Sharpe,  Phillip  B.  White,  Harvey  Townsend. 

Committee  on  Devotion-Percy  Kable,  Chairman,  Charles  R.  Moore,  Staley 
Norcross,  Levi  St.  Cyr,  Henry  S.  Bear. 

The  meeting  also  fixed  that  the  Sunday  afternoon  prayer  meetings  will 
be  changed  to  the  evenings.  The  meeting  adjourned. 

SECRETARY. 


The  Republic. 

The  Republic  Debating  Society  met  in  school  room  No.  10.  The  new 
business  brought  in  was  to  postpone  the  public  entertainment  which  was 
to  be  held  the  30th  inst.,  until  sometime  in  April.  After  a lively 
discussion,  the  House  decided  to  do  so. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded,  to  elect  new  officers,  as  the  terms  of 
the  present  officers  have  expired,  and  the  following  members  were 
elected  : 

President-Frank  Lock,  Vice  President-Dennison  M.  Wheelock, 
Secretary-Howard  Logan,  Treasurer-Frank  lannies,  Marshal-Henry  Standing 
Bear,  Reporter-Iohn  Londrosh.  The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Arrangements-Kish  Hawkins  (chairman)  John  D.  Miles  and  Charles  D. 
Wheelock. 

SECRETARY. 


Almost  an  April  fool. 

The  band  boys  marched  out  of  quarters  Wednesday  noon,  each  with 
instrument  in  hand. 

With  heads  erect  and  soldierly  grace  they  took  a position  under  the 
large  walnut  tree. 

"What  now?"  thought  the  lookers  on. 

"Oh!  They  are  going  to  serenade  Misses  Ely  and  Burgess,"  thought  some. 

"They  are  at  Capt.  Pratt's  house,"  said  a passing  teacher  who  was 
anxious  not  to  have  the  boys  play  at  the  wrong  place. 

The  boys  were  bewildered. 

"The  ladies  are  at  the  Captain's  house  just  now.  Play  up  there!" 
advised  another  kindly  teacher  on  her  way  to  the  school  room. 

Boys  still  bewildered! 

Finally  it  dawned  upon  the  leading  cornet  player  why  so  much  free 
advice  was  given,  and  the  next  passer  by  was  graciously  informed  that 
the  boys  had  gathered  to  have  their  picture  taken. 

The  Man-on-the-band-stand  just  ha-ha'd? 


Prof.  Rittenhouse  said  in  his  talk  Sunday,  that  committing  other  sins 
was  like  taking  a baited  hook  into  one's  mouth,  but  swearing  was  like 
taking  the  hook  without  bait.  Another  illustration  was  that  the  rent 
paid  for  a very  large  estate  in  Scotland  was  just  three  kernals  of 
corn-of  no  value-only  to  show  who  owned  the  place.  So  swearing  only 
showed  that  the  Devil  is  the  master  served. 


The-Man-on-the-band-stand  is  very  much  obliged  to  Miss  Cook,  Miss 
Sparhawk,  and  Miss  Seabrook  for  kindly  writing  in  the  shape  of  copy  what 
he  has  had  to  say  during  the  last  two  months  in  the  INDIAN  HELPER.  The 
chief  clerk  has  now  returned  with  a gain  of  six  pounds  more  of  good 
health . 

So,  look  out,  boys  and  girls!  Six  pounds  more  behind  a lead  pencil 
will  move  it  so  fast  that  it  will  surely  catch  every  think,  do  and  say. 
But  then!  If  you  think  and  do  and  say  only  what  is  right  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  putting  it  down  in  black  and  white. 


The  printers  had  a treat  of  California  oranges  yesterday. 


The  sun  has  seemed  to  be  sulking  this  week  or  he  may  have  had  a 
bashful  fit.  We  call  it  "weather." 


Miss  Edith  lohnston,  who  has  been  spending  a fortnight  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Cambell,  went  to  her  home  in  Lancaster  today. 


There  is  a story  of  little  boy  whose  minister  asked  him  to  spell 
kitten."  "I'm  too  old  to  spell  that,"  he  said  "try  me  on  cat." 


Miss  Nana  Pratt  left  us  Wednesday  for  St.  Louis.  Everybody  will  miss 
her  gentle  face  and  her  unselfish  ways;  but  best  wishes  for  a delightful 
visit  go  with  her. 


A letter  from  Louisa  Wilson,  one  of  onr  returned  Rosebud  Sioux  girls, 
says  she  is  living  at  Valentine,  Neb.,  and  likes  it.  Daniel  Milk  has 
married  Victoria  Standing  Bear. 


The  club  table,  Wednesday  evening,  wore  an  orangely  beautiful  tropic 
appearance  and  had  a delightfully  Californa  fragrance,  that  we  all 
tastefully  enjoyed.  Thanks  to  the  donors. 


Misses  Ely  and  Burgess  after  a delay  of  some  days  in  Los  Angeles, 
caused  by  the  engineers'  strike  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  arrived  at  the 
school  Tuesday  evening  and  were  greeted  with  a warm  welcome  by 
everybody. 


John  Davis  is  clerking  in  Mr.  Bibo's  store  at  Grant,  New  Mexico.  He 
says  he  likes  the  business  and  is  treated  well,  John  was  among  our  best 
Pueblo  boys,  and  his  many  friends  here  wish  him  well. 


The  class  had  been  drawiug  maps  and  there  was  a whole  row  of  them  upon 
the  black-boards.  The  comment  upon  them  by  one  the  boys  was,  "Five 
blackboards,  five  companies,  and  that  one"  pointing  to  a large  wall  map 
- is  the  Sergeant  Major  marching  ahead." 


lason  Betzinez,  ten  months  in  school  writes  about 
Bees . 

I see  the  bees  in  the  summer.  The  bees  make  the  flowers  is  honey  is 
very  good  and  sweet.  And  the  bees  work  in  the  summer  time  the  flowers 
and  make  honey.  And  the  bees  are  not  lazy  in  summer  and  the  bees  live  in 
the  bee-hive.  But  the  bees  is  very  sting  too." 

"Did  you  see  any  Indians  out  there?"  was  asked  of  one  who  arrived 
this  week  from  California. 

"Indeed  we  did,  and  they  were  the  worst  looking  creatures  you  need 
ever  wish  to  see.  Why!  Those  Indians  along  the  Colorado  River  plaster 
their  heads  with  mud." 

"Ah,"  said  the  inquirer.  "I  see!  They  are  following  the  Dawes  Bill  to 
the  letter.  They  are  taking  their  lands  in  severalty. "-A  Standing, 
joker. 


"Population"  said  the  teacher,  "means  the  people  who  live  in  a place 
or  a country." 

"What's  the  Indian  population;  how  many?"  asked  the  smallest  boys  in 


class . 

"About  260,000,"  was  the  answer, 

"In  Alaska  too?"  queried  the  little  fellow,  who  wanted  to  be  posted. 
"No,  there  are  260,000  in  the  United  States,  not  counting  Alaska." 
"Then  there's  two  more  now,  that  they  didn't  count,  since  Fred  and 
Henry  came,"  was  the  boy's  triumphant  answer,  referring  to  the  two 
Alaska  boys  who  recently  entered  the  school. 


Work  in  the  Snow. 

A man  employed  by  the  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  is  stationed  at  the  top  of  a 
mountain  called  Summit  Spur,  in  Washington  Territory. 

It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  railrond  track  over  the  mountain  is 
kept  open  in  winter. 

If  work  is  needed  to  be  done  on  the  track  he  telephones  to  men 
stationed  below. 

He  lives  all  alone  on  the  mountain,  and  cooks  for  himself. 

The  snow  is  often  up  to  the  eaves  of  his  little  house,  and  he  has  to 
keep  the  snow  shoveled  from  his  windows  and  door. 

The  thermometer  often  stands  at  18  and  20  degrees  below  zero. 

Sometimes  snow-slides  occur  in  the  mountains,  aud  snow-falls  are 
always  heavy. 

They  could  not  keep  the  railroads  open  if  it  were  not  for  the  large 
snow  shovels  which  are  used  to  clear  off  the  snow. 

These  shovels  have  many  revolving  knives  which  chop  the  snow  very 
fine,  it  is  then  thrown  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  track. 

The  shovel  is  drawn  by  two  engines  up  a grade  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  per  mile. 

The  pass  is  three  miles  high  on  one  side  and  four  miles  on  the  other. 

This  shoveling  machine  does  the  work  of  a thousand  men.  [Our  Little 
People . 


(Continued  from  First  Page.) 


dogs,  but  the  dearest  ones  to  me  were  the  little  bits  of  monkeys.  The 
last  place  for  some  of  us  to  see  was  Mr.  Allison's  iron  factory.  Dust  a 
few  minutes  after  three  o'clock.  Miss  Susan  LaFlesche,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Miles,  and  I went  to  Lincoln  Institute  to  see  some  of  our  friends  there. 
The  school  mother  took  us  around  the  rooms.  They  were  kept  very  neatly, 
they  had  white  spreads  over  their  beds,  some  of  the  girls  were 
practising  on  the  organ  and  on  the  piano. 

They  had  a nice  dining  room,  the  white  table  cloths  were  nicely  spread 
over  the  tables,  and  the  table  napkins  were  placed  in  the  tumblers. 

I saw  Mary  Tyndall's  sister  and  Ellen  Hansel's  sister,  both  of  them 
are  well  and  doing  well.  I was  in  great  hopes  that  I would  hear  the 
scholars  recite,  but  they  were  writing  letters,  so  that  there  were  no 
recitations.  I wanted  to  find  something  to  tell  my  scholars  when  I came 
home.  Miss  La  Flesche  is  coming  to  visit  us  for  a few  days  the  first 
chance  she  can  get. 

She  is  going  to  graduate  about  a year  from  now. 

DEMIMA  WHEELOCK. 


Letter  from  the  Country. 

TAYLORSVILLE,  BUCKS  CO. PA., 

MARCH  16,  1888. 

MAN-ON-THE-BAND-STAND  - DEAR  SIR:  I judge  may  be  that  you  and  the 
readers  of  the  HELPER  would  like  to  know  what  we  have  here  a few  days 
ago.  It  was  a white  soft  substance  came  from  the  clouds  above  our  heads. 
This  took  place  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday,  with  hard  wind,  snowing  both 
days  without  rest. 

In  some  places  the  snow  was  about  seven  to  nine  feet  deep  on  the 
drifts,  the  roads  in  some  place  has  not  opened  yet  for  the  wagons  to  go 
through . 

On  the  Monday  morning  about  half  past  eight  I start  to  school.  Of 
course  the  folks  tell  me  they  hardly  know  would  be  any  school,  but  my 
determination  was  to  go  to  school,  so  I start.  Dust  over  the  gate,  away 


goes  my  hat  off  my  scalp,  among  the  hard  snow  drifts,  my  chase  was  very 
unsuccessful  to  get  my  hat  back  again  but  I soon  discovered  at  the 
roadside  where  the  biggest  drift  was.  I start  to  climb  on  the  fence  and 
thinking  how  in  the  world  to  get  my  hat,  but  their  was  no  time  for 
thinking  on  that  occasion  for  the  hard  wind  came  soon  after  I stuck  into 
the  drift  as  far  as  my  waist,  there  was  a hard  struggle  every  time  I 
move  the  further  I go  in,  at  last  I reach  the  fence  rail,  then  I was  all 
right . 

When  I reach  the  school  house  there  was  nobody  there,  so  I stood  on 
the  school  house  wondering  how  I get  home  in  a few  minutes  I start 
again,  the  wind  blew  in  my  face  I could  not  see  one  foot  before  me,  it 
was  dark  and  make  the  tears  run  down  my  cheeks. 

I hope  you  have  dry  roads  to  travel  at  Carlisle. 

FRANK  EVERETT. 

MY  HOME. 


I have  a home  where  I used  to  live.  I used  to  take  care  of  cows  every 
day.  In  the  evening  I would  put  the  cows  in  the  yard  and  in  the  morning 
my  mother  would  take  her  pail  and  I would  help  her.  Sometimes  we  would 
get  two  pails  or  four  pails  full  of  milk  and  she  would  give  me  my  lunch 
and  I would  go  out  and  take  the  cows  out  of  the  cow  yard  and  I would 
take  them  where  there  are  lots  of  grass  and  sometimes  I would  catch 
rabbits  and  I would  play  with  them.  I did  not  know  who  made  me.  Some 
people  worship  idols  but  I never  went  to  church. 

We  play  every  day,  we  did  not  know  about  Sunday.  The  people  used  to 

paint  their  faces  and  they  would  not  go  to  church.  We  used  to  swim  every 

day  when  it  was  sunshine.  We  have  houses  like  blocks  and  flat  roofs  and 
a chimney  or  two  are  on  the  top  of  the  houses. 

We  don't  sleep  on  beds  as  we  do  here  but  we  sleep  on  floors  with  some 

little  beds  under  and  mice  would  run  over  us  in  the  night  time.  The  cats 
would  get  after  them  sometimes  we  would  hear  them  scream  when  the  cat 
catch  them.  When  I got  up  I would  go  down  to  the  water  and  I would  wash 
myself  and  then  I would  eat  my  breakfast  and  I would  play  with  bows  and 
arrows . 

SICENI  NORI . 


Enigma . 

I am  composed  of  13  letters. 

My  1,  11,  5,  6,  is  used  for  smoking. 

My  2,  10,  4,  6,  is  a flower. 

My  13,  3,  9 is  a toy. 

My  1,  3,  6,  13  is  a cornpower. 

My  7,  3,  13,  8,  6,12,  is  a material. 

My  7,  2,  10,  8,  3 is  a kind  of  oil. 

My  12,  10,  is  a negative. 

My  whole  is  a place  of  interest  in  Niagra  Falls. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. ) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 


For  a longer  list  of  subscribers  we  have  many  other  interesting 
pictures  of  shops,  representing  boys  at  work,  schoolrooms  and  views  of 
the  grounds,  worth  from  20  to  60  cents  a piece,  which  will  be  sent  on 
request . 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  SENT  FREE. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 


Transcribed  weekly  from  the  newspaper  collections  of  the  US  Military 
History  Institute,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Carlisle,  PA.  For  more  info  see 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - Barbara  Landis 

"RE : Rustywire:  Fall  off  the  Wagon  ..."  

Date:  Sun,  10  Dec  2000  17:03:38  GMT 
From:  rustywire  <rustywire@my-deja . com> 

Subj : fall  off  the  wagon  and  let  it  run  over  you 

Newsgroup:  soc. culture. native 

The  sound  of  fighting  filled  the  small  Indian  boys  ears;  the  sounds 
from  the  next  room  usually  came  with  the  holidays.  Everything  would 
start  out  nice  and  then  someone  would  pull  out  a bottle  of  booze. 

He  knew  what  that  bottle  meant;  it  always  came  later  in  the  evening. 

The  laughter  was  loud,  the  jokes  and  later  insults  would  fly, 
accusations  and  hard  words  made  to  one  another.  Then  it  would  grow 
quiet  and  the  fighting  would  start,  but  maybe  not  this  time. 

When  you  are  small  and  young  you  want  to  have  a Christmas  like  you  see 
in  books  and  on  TV  with  everyone  happy,  to  feel  safe,  secure  and  with 
no  worry.  Yet  when  you  live  like  this  there  is  no  place  to  go,  you  have 
find  a place  to  rest,  a corner  of  the  bed,  or  somewhere  in  the  house 
where  you  just  hope  nothing  will  happen,  but  it  always  does. 

His  father  got  chased  out  of  the  house  just  after  Halloween  and  had  not 
been  home.  The  little  boy  started  to  sell  newspapers  for  a dime  each 
and  got  to  keep  a nickel.  His  mother  worked  cleaning  rooms  and  he  and 
his  little  sister  helped  since  money  was  short. 

It  was  near  Christmas  when  he  heard  the  familiar  stomping  of  feet  on 
the  porch  and  squeak  of  the  screen  door.  His  father  was  home,  they 
called  him  Chili  Man,  because  when  he  got  cold  or  angry  his  face  went 
red.  He  peeked  out  at  him  and  saw  that  he  was  bringing  in  wood.  No  one 
spoke  to  him  since  he  was  chased  out  drunk  and  arguing  months  ago.  No 
one  knew  where  he  had  gone  to.  He  brought  in  a bag  and  put  it  by  the 
wash  basin.  It  was  quiet  all  afternoon. 

When  his  Mom  got  home  them  two  spoke  quietly.  It  was  near  Christmas  Eve 
and  the  boy  was  worried  and  prayed  there  would  be  no  fights  this  time. 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  wished  hard  that  it  would  be  a "good  Christmas". 

Times  were  hard  and  to  avoid  staying  home  he  took  his  little  sister 
sledding  on  an  inner  tube  dragging  her  around  in  the  snow  up  the  hill 
and  back  down.  It  was  cold  and  they  played  all  afternoon.  He  saw  Chili 
Man  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  and  watched  him  as  he  started  a 
small  bonfire  for  everyone  there.  He  could  see  him  from  afar  and 
thought  this  is  how  it  is  supposed  to  be,  to  have  fun  without 
that  "stuff"  around. 

He  went  to  the  fire  to  warm  up  and  Chili  Man  did  not  say  much  but  added 
wood  to  the  fire  and  then  went  home.  The  boy  took  his  sister  up  the 
hill  one  more  time  and  they  went  really  fast  down  hill.  It  was  fun,  but 


they  had  to  go  home. 

He  walked  slowly  to  the  small  house  they  rented  in  the  city.  It  was 
next  to  the  forest  and  they  walked  by  many  nice  houses.  He  could  see 
the  Christmas  lights  and  the  trees  and  the  families  in  their  living 
rooms.  How  would  it  be  to  live  like  that,  to  just  once  have  a Christmas 
like  that. 

When  they  got  back  to  the  little  house,  he  saw  something  he  hadn't  seen 
there  before  a wreath  on  the  door  with  Christmas  lights  and  ornaments 
on  it  and  it  brightened  the  place  a little  bit.  He  went  in  and  took  off 
his  coat;  it  was  cold  and  wet  and  put  them  by  the  stove  to  dry  off.  He 
took  off  his  shoes  and  looked  at  the  table,  supper  was  almost  ready  to 
eat.  He  helped  his  sister  with  her  coat  and  made  sure  he  put  them  so 
they  could  get  them  quickly  in  case  they  had  to  run  out  of  the  house 
later. 

He  went  to  the  room  where  they  slept  on  mattresses  put  on  the  floor 
they  had  no  bed  frames.  He  stepped  into  the  room  and  there  was  a bed, 
with  a wooden  frame  and  some  dresser  drawers  with  a mirror.  Usually  his 
clothes  were  in  boxes  all  mixed  together  but  they  were  all  in  drawers. 

He  opened  the  top  drawer  and  found  his  favorite  toys  there. 

How  could  this  be?  He  wondered  where  did  it  come  from;  he  was  surprised 
and  went  to  find  his  mother. 

They  were  there  at  the  table.  Chili  Man,  his  mother  and  sister.  She  had 
a bed  and  drawers  just  like  him.  "Mom,  where  did  the  beds  come  from?" 

His  mother  interrupted  him  and  told  him  to  sit  down,  he  found  his 
place. 

Knock!  Knock!  The  sound  came  from  the  door.  Chili  Man  got  up  and  opened 
it.  The  boy  could  see  it  was  the  ones  who  liked  to  party,  his  heart 
fell.  Chili  Man,  said,  "I  can't  go  with  you  guys,  I quit  that  stuff, 
can't  do  it  any  more." 

The  one  with  Red  Eyes  said,  "You  must  be  on  the  wagon",  he 
laughed,  "Why  don't  you  fall  off  the  wagon  and  let  it  run  over  you." 

Chili  Man  said,  "No,  I am  not  going  anywhere  with  you  anymore,  got  to 
stay  home,  it's  Christmas." 

The  boy  looked  at  Chili  Man  with  wonder.  He  said,  "Daddy,  did  you  stop 
drinking  that  stuff"  His  father.  Chili  Man,  turned  and  looked  at  him 
and  said  with  steady  clear  eyes,  "Yes  son,  I haven't  had  any  of  the 
stuff  and  I am  not  going  to  have  it  anymore." 

The  little  boy  looked  at  his  father  studying  his  face,  looking  into  his 
eyes  and  wanted  to  see  if  what  he  was  saying  was  true. 

"I  have  been  in  a place  to  help  me  stop  drinking,  and  got  a job  at  the 
thrift  store  the  last  few  weeks.  I was  lucky  to  get  some  things  for  you 
and  your  sister."  his  father.  Chili  Man  went  to  the  back  door  and 
opened  it  and  then  he  reached  out  and  brought  in  a tree,  not  just  any 
tree  but  a Christmas  tree,  all  decorated  and  set  it  inside  their  small 
place.  He  brought  out  presents,  they  were  all  wrapped  up  and  put  them 
under  the  tree. 

The  boys  heart  leapt  for  joy,  and  he  turned  to  go  back  to  see  his 
mother  and  sister  at  the  table.  It  was  a simple  Christmas  just  off  the 
rez,  but  it  was  the  best  one  he  ever  had,  because  Chili  Man  from  that 
day  on  never  made  him  wish  he  lived  somewhere  else  anymore.  His  father 
took  care  of  them,  all  of  them  from  then  on. 

It  was  home  and  Christmas  like  any  child  should  have.  The  little  boy 
was  so  happy  and  the  next  day  they  all  went  sledding,  the  Old  Man,  his 
Mom  and  his  sister  and  him  and  it  was  a good  day  for  such  things. 
rustywire(3yahoo . com 

"RE : Poem:  Views"  

Date:  Sun,  28  May  2000  10:29:08  -0400 
From:  "Dreamwalker"  <buffalowoman@lamere.net> 

Subj : Views 

Views 


So  many  times  I have  looked  upon  tomorrow 


with  hopes  and  dreams 
with  anticipation 
of  what  might  be 

Now  in  circular  vision  I see 
the  interconnectedness  of  yesterday  and  today 
of  the  meaning  therein 
of  the  gentle  flow 

So  life  fails  and  we  go  on 
we  leave  this  plain 
we  move  on 
to  new  tomorrow ' s 

Death  is  not  an  end 
this  I believe 
for  yesterdays  visit  me 
Warriors  hold  me 

Tomorrow  in  all  it's  uncertainty 
lives  breathes  coalesces 
beyond  our  senses 
that  does  not  mean  it  is  not  real 


For  I have  felt 

the  breath  of  those  long  gone 

the  touch  of  those  who  have  crossed  over 

and  I know  I know 

The  end  is  not  the  end 
tomorrow  is  but  a hinge 
to  a door 

we  knew  not  existed 

Crys  The  Tears/Dreamwalker~Lakota 
copyright  2000 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date  : Mon,  02  Apr  2001  06:42:50  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea . org> 

Subj : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  April  15-21 

APE LI  LA 
(April) 

(Welo) 

15 

Whale  song  calls  me  in  my  dreams. 

16 

The  luminescence  of  the  ocean  at  night  glows  like  Pele's 
fire  upon  the  sands. 

17 

The  land  is  perpetuated  in  life. 

18 

Whisper  to  the  wind  your  secret  longings. 

19 

The  blossoms  of  the  shower  tree  form  a golden  lace  upon  the 
green  grass. 

20 

Cherish  the  fragile  beauty  of  nature  --  it  is  ours  to 
borrow,  not  to  keep. 


21 


Sail  the  ocean  by  moonlight,  and  you  may  find  the  secret 
island  of  the  ancients. 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Native  America  Calling"  

Date:  Mon,  09  Apr  2001  10:54:05  -0500 
From:  Eric  Martin  <airos@unl .edu> 

Subj : NAC  Topics  for  April  9-12 

NAC  Topics  for  April  9-12 

Listen  LIVE  in  RealAudio  every  M-F  l-2pm  ET  at  http://nativecalling.org/ 
just  click  on  "Listen  LIVE  Online"  or  "Also  available  for  WebTV  users" 

MON:  04/09:  Music  Maker:  Clan/destine 

They  won  Best  Pop/Rock  Recording  at  the  Native  American  Music  Awards  in 
2000.  They  performed  at  the  American  Indian  Inaugural  Ball  in  January  and 
now  they'll  perform  live  in  Studio  49.  This  all-Native  band  based  in 
Arizona  blends  the  magic  of  powwow  with  contemporary  acoustics.  We'll  talk 
about  their  present  release,  "Amajacoustic",  their  beginnings  and  their 
upcoming  tour  schedule,  loin  us  for  our  Music  Maker  edition  featuring 
Clan/destine . 

TUE:  04/10:  An  Indian  on  Broadway: 

In  1975,  Creek  actor  Will  Sampson  blazed  a trail  for  American  Indians  in 
film  with  his  timeless  portrayal  of  Chief  Bromden  in  Ken  Kesey's  classic 
"One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo's  Nest."  On  Sunday,  (April  8th)  his  son,  Tim 
Sampson,  made  his  Broadway  debut  as  Chief  Bromden  in  the  Steppenwolf 
Theatre's  stage  production  of  Cuckoo's  Nest.  Flave  stereotypes  in  the 
entertainment  field  of  Native  people  evolved  over  the  years?  Our  guest  is 
Tim  Sampson,  who  will  join  us  live  from  New  York. 

WED:  04/11:  Native  Americans  and  the  National  Parks: 

The  mythology  of  gifted  land  is  strong  in  the  National  Park  Service,  but 
our  greatest  parks  were  "gifted"  by  people  - Native  Americans  - who  had 
little  if  any  choice  in  the  matter.  The  story  of  national  parks  and  Indians 
is,  depending  on  perspective,  a costly  triumph  of  the  public  interest,  or  a 
bitter  betrayal  of  America's  indigenous  people.  Should  Native  people  be 
granted  special  access  and  privileges  to  park  service  land  because  of  this 
history?  Guests  include  Philip  Burnham,  author  of  the  book  "Indian  Country, 
God's  Country." 

THU:  04/12:  Native  Seat  in  the  United  Nations?: 

Indian  Nations  possessed  the  attributes  of  sovereign,  independent  states 
under  international  law  as  it  existed  at  the  time  when  European  explorers 
arrived.  In  fact,  framers  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  respected  the  status  of 
Indian  tribes  as  nations  capable  of  entering  into  international  agreements. 
Now  there  are  proposals  to  give  Indian  Nations  a seat  in  the  United 
Nations.  Will  it  finally  be  granted?  Guests  include  law  professor  Tony 
Bothwell  and  Onondaga  attorney  Tanya  Frischner  of  the  American  Indian  Law 
Alliance. 

Also  listen  to  NAC  online  (on  various  formats)  through  these  great  AIROS 
affiliates : 

CIUT  in  Toronto(RealMedia)  on  Mondays  only  (during  the  first  hour  of 
urbanative)  l-2pm  ET  - http://www.ciut.fm 

KGNU  in  Boulder,  CO  (RealMedia)  on  Sundays  3-4pm  MT  NAC  repeats  during 
Indian  Voices  - http://www.kgnu.org/ 

KNBA  in  Anchorage,  AK  (Windows  Media)  M-F  9-10am  AK  Time  - 
http : //www. knba . org/knba/knba . htm 

KSFC  in  Spokane,  WA  (Winamp  Format)  M-F  10-llam  PT  - 
http : //www. kpbx . org/ listen . htm 

KUNM  in  Albuquerque,  NM  (RealMedia)  M-F  11-noon  MT  - 
http : //kunm. unm .edu/ programming/ 

W01B  on  the  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Ojibwe  Reservation  (QuickTime  and 
RealMedia)  Monday  - Thursdays  noon  - 1pm  CT  - http://www.wojb.org/ 


Eric  Martin 

NAPT  Web  Communications  Specialist 

emartin2@unl . edu 

402.472.3287 

To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu 
with  the  subject  heading  subscribe. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Sun,  8 Apr  2001  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Subj : Upcoming  Events 


Date  : Thu,  5 Apr  2001  10:18:40  -0500 

From:  Dohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate  <berryj@okstate.edu> 

Subj:  10th  Annual  Keepers  of  the  Treasures  Conference 

10th  Annual 

Keepers  of  the  Treasures 
Conference  2001 
"Strengthening  Our  Languages" 

Preservation  - Restoration  - Revitalization 
April  17-20,  2001 
Inn  Suites  Flotel 
475  N.  Granada  Ave. 

Tucson,  AZ 
Co-Sponors : 

Ak-Chin  Indian  Community 
Gila  River  Indian  Community 
Pacua  Yaqui  Tribe 

Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Community 
Tohono  O'odham  Nation 
National  Park  Service 

For  Conference  Information  and  Registration  call: 

Alida  Montiel  or  Wenona  Benally  at  (602)258-4822 
Inter  Tribal  Council  of  Arizona 
WEBSITE : Flttp : / /www.  keeper  softhetreasures  .org 


Date:  Thu,  22  Mar  2001  10:20:52  -0600 

From:  "John  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate . edu> 
Subj:  (FWD)Brave  Flearted  Women  Conference  (fwd) 

FORWARD,  Original  message  follows  

Date:  Mon,  12  Mar  2001  18:11:12  -0600  (CST) 

From:  Melinda  Micco  <melinda@mills .edu> 

Please  post  to  your  lists.  Thank  you.  Melinda  Micco 
A Gathering  of  Brave  Flearted  Women 

A Conference  to  Bring  Together 
Indigenous  Women  Promoting  Positive  Change 


7:00  pm,  Friday,  April  13,  2001 
Ceremony  honoring  Nativ 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Apr  24  02:17:00  2001 

Date:  18  Apr  2001  09:25:28  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.016 


WOTANGING 
KANOHEDA  ANIYVWIYA 
Fla-Sah-Sliltha 
Un  Chota 


IKCHE 

0 

0 o 
0 o 
0 o o 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin 
It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le 
0 ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min 

0 Aunchemokauhettittea 

o o 0 


VOLUME  09,  ISSUE  016  0 

April  21,  2001  0 

Porno  flowers  moon 
Anishnaabe  broken  snowshoe  moon 


o 0 
o 0 
0 


Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin, 
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(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


+ 


+ 


[ Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  j 
[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  [ 
! http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  j 


+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  Indianz.com,  owlstar.com;  ndn-aim, 
KOLA  Newslist,  Native  Rights,  indigenous_peoples_literature,  Minnlnd, 
LPDC,  Indian  Heritage,  and  NativeNews  mail  lists;  UUCP  email; 

www. DournalStar . com 
http : //www. CharKoosta . com/ newsl . html 
http : //www. o kit . com/Dustice4parts/ justicel . html 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West,  "Set  the  blood  quantum  at 
one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition  of  Indians,  let  intermarriage 
proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and  eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out 
of  existence.  When  that  happens,  the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of 
its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"I  speak  straight  and  I do  not  wish  to  deceive  or  be  deceived." 

Chief  Cochise,  Chiricahua 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  \ 

\ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 


| as  incorporated  in  the  United  I 
t States  Constitution,  [ 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 
+.  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

| Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


+- 


- + 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

This  issue  is  being  started  at  the  Big  River  Tai  Paih  Annual  in  Memphis. 
Elder,  Dim  Reed,  and  the  rest  of  the  society  are  incredibly  gracious  hosts. 
The  long  ride  from  north  Georgia  was  but  a moment. 

Making  an  equally  long  drive  were  the  singers  from  western  Oklahoma,  lead 
by  Dimmy  Reeder. 

Good  weekend,  and  the  long  drive  gave  me  a chance  to  reflect  on  some  of 
the  things  I see  in  Indian  Country.  The  disparity  between  the  tribes  who 
have  income  and  those  that  do  not  is  growing  by  the  day. 

The  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  and  Isleta  Pueblo  have  managed  to 
parlay  early  successes  into  multi-faceted  enterprises  that  will  continue 
to  provide  income  for  their  respective  tribes  no  matter  what  happens  to 
gaming. 

The  Blackfeet  continue  to  make  progress,  finally  getting  to  improve  the 
facilities  that  make  up  Blackfeet  Community  College.  Across  the  state 
the  Flathead  Rez  has  had  another  very  successful  contract  fulfilled  by 
S & K Technologies.  Flowever,  in  Billings  the  Crow  are  in  for  some  serious 
belt  tightening. 

Under  a republican  administration  the  above  will  be  viewed  as  pieces  of 
a puzzle  they  see  as  "Indian  Welfare".  The  Slade  Gortons  of  that  political 
dogma  will  never,  ever  understand  the  Isleta  are  not  obligated  to  prop  up 
another  Indian  Nation  any  more  than  Las  Vegas  is  obligated  to  help  clean  up 
Cincinnati  after  its  recent  riots.  Nor  will  their  ilk  ever  understand 
the  treaties  are  binding  contracts  stipulating  payments  for  stolen  lands. 
They  are  not  now,  nor  have  they  ever  been  welfare  in  any  form.  Further, 
those  treaties  still  require  payments  to  tribes  who  have  managed  to 
escape  the  grinding  poverty  most  reservations  represent.  You  or  I can 
not  default  on  a loan  just  because  the  bank  has  a vault  full  of  money,  and 
Amerikkka  can  not  default  on  its  obligations  to  the  tribes. 

Some  have  even  questioned  whether  tribes  have  sovereignty.  Elder,  Sam 
Blatchford  (awarded  the  yellow  feather)  answers  that  question  very  simply, 
"Nations  don't  make  treaties  with  subjects.  They  only  make  them  with 
other  sovereignties." 


The  U.  S.  destroyed  a lot  of  Indian  ways  and  Indian  families.  They  owe 
a lot  more  than  a few,  or  even  a few  million  dollars.  It  can  start  by 
resolving  the  Trust  Fund  mess,  giving  the  Black  hills  back  and  doing  more 
than  hand  wringing  for  the  massive  relocations  and  subsequent  abuses  at 
Indian  Schools  and  genocide  at  IHS  hospitals  (what  do  you  call  involuntary 
sterilization?) 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

===w=w===  gars@sdf . lonestar .org 
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RE:  Court  Ruling  Could  Affect  Tribal-State  Authority 


Date:  Thu,  12  Apr  2001  22:37:24  -0400 
From:  "lanet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy .org> 

Sub j : COURT  DECISION 

Santa  Fe  New  Mexican:  Court  ruling  could  affect  tribal-state  authority  in 

parts  of  New  Mexico 

The  Associated  Press  April  12,  2001 

Updated  at  5:51  p.m. 

SANTA  FE  (AP)  - The  state  could  face  new  limits  on  prosecuting  major 
crimes  in  areas  near  tribal  lands  under  a recent  Court  of  Appeals  ruling 
involving  a member  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  who  is  in  prison  for  killing  six 
people  in  a 1994  highway  crash  near  Nageezi. 

Attorney  General  Patricia  Madrid's  office  disagrees  with  the  ruling  and 
will  ask  the  state  Supreme  Court  to  review  the  case  because  of  its 
potential  effect  on  the  legal  authority  of  the  state  in  areas  of  mixed 
lands,  such  as  in  the  northwestern  New  Mexico  where  there  is  a 
"checkerboard"  of  tribal,  state,  federal  and  private  lands. 

The  ruling,  which  was  issued  late  last  month,  prompted  a lengthy 
dissenting  opinion  from  Chief  Dudge  Richard  C.  Bosson,  who  said  the 
decision  "only  adds  to  the  confusion  surrounding  the  state's  criminal 
jurisdiction  to  prosecute  felonies  in  a sizeable  area  of  our  state." 

"In  my  judgment,  the  majority  opinion  portends  an  undesirable  turn  in 
the  development  of  New  Mexico  law  regarding  state  and  tribal 
jurisdictional  conflicts,"  Bosson  wrote. 

The  ruling  marks  the  second  time  in  four  years  that  the  Court  of  Appeals 
has  ordered  a district  judge  to  reconsider  whether  the  state  or  the 
federal  government,  which  prosecutes  major  crimes  for  tribal  governments, 
had  jurisdiction  to  bring  charges  against  Travis  Frank. 

Frank,  25,  was  convicted  of  six  counts  of  vehicular  homicide.  His  truck 
veered  across  the  center  line  on  state  Route  550,  formerly  N.M.  44,  and 


hit  a can  on  May  21,  1994.  Killed  were  five  members  of  one  family  and 
Frank's  stepfather. 

Frank  had  a blood-alcohol  level  of  0.22  percent  - above  New  Mexico's  0.08 
percent  for  legally  presumed  intoxication.  Fie  was  sentenced  to  24  years 
in  prison  and  is  being  held  in  the  north  unit  at  the  Penitentiary  of  New 
Mexico  outside  of  Santa  Fe. 

The  Appeals  Court,  in  a 2-1  split  decision,  said  District  Judge  Joseph 
Rich  used  an  incorrect  legal  analysis  in  determining  whether  the  accident 
occurred  in  "Indian  country"  within  the  meaning  of  federal  law.  The  court 
ordered  the  case  back  to  Rich  to  make  additional  findings. 

The  site  of  the  accident  was  on  federal  land  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  The  Nageezi  Chapter  house  of  the  Navajo  Nation  is 
about  4 1/2  miles  away. 

Frank  contends  the  area  is  a "dependent  Indian  community"  and  argues  the 
state  doesn't  have  authority  to  prosecute  him. 

The  Appeals  Court  said  the  district  judge  failed  to  make  the  proper 
legal  analysis  and  ordered  Rich  to  follow  an  approach  mapped  out  by  the 
10th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  decisions  last  year  and  in  1999.  The 
judge  must  initially  consider  the  accident  site  within  the  context  of  the 
surrounding  area  and  determine  a "community  of  reference." 

"The  purpose  of  locating  an  appropriate  community  of  reference  ...  is 
to  identify  the  land  at  issue  and,  in  doing  so,  attempt  to  identify  the 
community,  if  any,  most  affected  by  an  action.  If  the  community  is  a 
'dependent  Indian  community,'  then  we  owe  due  deference  to  tribal 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction,"  said  the  court's  majority  in  an  opinion 
written  by  Judge  Lynn  Pickard  and  concurred  in  by  Judge  M.  Christina 
Armijo. 

Bosson  said  the  court's  majority  had  wrongly  interpreted  a 1998  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruling  involving  the  meaning  of  "Indian  country."  Fie  said 
the  initial  question  was  whether  the  area  of  the  accident  was  a "federal 
set-aside  for  the  use  of  Indians  as  Indian  lands."  Rich  correctly  decided 
it  was  not  and  the  state  had  jurisdiction,  Bosson  said. 

Under  the  court's  majority  ruling,  Bosson  said.  Rich  must  "perform  a 
kind  of  sociological  expedition  in  search  of  a 'community  of  reference.'" 

Artie  Pepin,  director  of  criminal  appeals  in  the  attorney  general's 
office,  said  the  court's  majority  ruling  would  make  it  more  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  state  could  prosecute  some  felonies  cases. 

Laurel  Knowles,  the  assistant  public  defender  who  handled  the  Frank  case, 
said  "I  don't  necessarily  see  a major  impact"  from  the  ruling.  Questions 
of  conflicting  tribal-state  jurisdiction  have  always  been  complex  and 
potentially  time-consuming,  she  said. 

Bosson  said  the  federal  appeals  court  test  cited  by  the  majority 
decision  involved  regulatory  matters  - not  a criminal  case  - and  was  the 
"wrong  model  for  New  Mexico  to  define  state  jurisdiction  to  prosecute 
crimes  committed  outside  tribal  boundaries." 

"Much  of  the  checkerboard  area  of  northwestern  New  Mexico  may  be 
regarded,  depending  on  the  observer's  point  of  view,  as  within  the  overall 
ambit  of  a tribal  chapter  or  a similar  political  subdivision,"  Bosson 
wrote . 

"If  that  is  now  to  be  the  limit  on  state  jurisdiction  to  prosecute,  then 
the  majority  opinion  marks  a radical  shift  from  precedent.  To  my  knowledge, 
no  New  Mexico  appellate  case  has  ever  limited  a state  prosecution  unless 
the  crime  was  in  fact  committed  on  land  that  was  either  within  tribal  or 
pueblo  boundaries,  or  an  Indian  allotment,  or  on  land  that  was  actually 
set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  a tribe  or  pueblo  and  its  members." 

In  1997,  the  Court  of  Appeals  returned  the  case  to  Rich  for  a similar 
determination  of  whether  the  state  had  the  authority  to  prosecute  Frank. 
Rich  again  concluded  the  state  had  jurisdiction  and  that  decision  prompted 
the  late  ruling  by  appeals  court. 

Copyright  c.  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  2001 

Janet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 
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- "RE:  Crow  Members  don't  Receive  per  Capita  Checks"  


Date:  Fri,  13  Apr  2001  08:18:43  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="CROW  PER  CAPITA" 

Crow  members  don't  receive  per  capita  checks 
By  3AMES  HAGENGRUBER 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 

Members  of  the  Crow  Tribe  are  angry  over  not  receiving  checks  from  a 
company  that  mines  coal  on  the  reservation. 

Federal  officials  said  money  from  Westmoreland  Resources  was  wired  to  a 
tribal  account  Friday,  April  6,  but  it's  up  to  tribal  officials  to  decide 
how  to  spend  the  funds. 

Tribal  officials  could  not  be  reached  for  comment  and  did  not  return 
repeated  phone  calls  from  The  Gazette. 

Each  enrolled  member  of  the  Crow  Tribe  receives  a check  three  times  a 
year,  including  April  10,  from  lease  payments  made  to  the  tribe  by 
Westmoreland  Resources,  said  Tilton  Old  Bull,  the  tribe's  impeached 
secretary  who  is  suing  tribal  leaders  in  federal  district  court.  The 
checks  range  from  $80  to  nearly  $200,  he  said. 

The  checks  did  not  arrive  Tuesday  as  expected,  he  said. 

"It  ain't  much  but  everybody  depended  on  it,"  Old  Bull  said.  "Especially 
with  Easter  coming  up  and  graduations."  wired  the  money  to  the  tribe  last 
Friday,  said  Donna  Erwin,  director  of  the  Office  of  Trust  Fund  Management 
in  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

"We  did  wire  the  funds  per  the  instruction  of  the  tribe,"  Erwin  said. 
"That  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  tribe  how  those  funds  are  utilized." 

Erwin  said  she  could  not  reveal  the  amount  of  the  transfer.  The  money  is 
owned  by  the  tribe  because  it  comes  from  tribal  land  leases.  The  only  role 
of  the  government  in  this  case  is  to  receive  the  funds  from  Westmoreland 
and  send  them  to  the  tribe,  Erwin  said. 

Crow  officials  Council  meeting  Saturday 

A quarterly  Crow  Tribal  Council  meeting  is  scheduled  for  1 p.m.  in 
Saturday  Crow  Agency. 

David  Turns  Plenty,  chairman  of  the  tribe's  Executive  Committee,  said 
two  agendas  will  be  presented  because  the  committee  is  at  odds  with  tribal 
leaders . 

The  Executive  Committee's  agenda  includes  two  resolutions  that  Chairman 
Clifford  Birdinground  refuses  to  present  to  the  people.  Turns  Plenty  said. 
One  of  the  resolutions  is  to  fire  the  tribe's  law  firm.  Elk  River,  of 
Billings,  he  said.  Birdinground  was  not  available  for  comment  Thursday. 

The  resolutions  were  put  on  the  agenda  with  the  signed  support  of  at 
least  100  people,  as  required  by  the  tribal  constitution.  Turns  Plenty 
said . 

were  in  Albuquerque  Wednesday  to  meet  with  OTFM  to  discuss  income  flows 
from  various  tribal  accounts,  Erwin  said.  The  delegation  acknowledged 
receipt  of  the  Westmoreland  funds,  Erwin  said. 

Old  Bull  held  a rally  Wednesday  afternoon  in  Crow  Agency  to  speak  out 
against  tribal  leaders.  His  spokesman,  Gerald  Redwolf,  said  tribal  members 
are  furious  about  not  receiving  a check. 

"This  is  the  first  time  there  hasn't  been  a per  capita,"  Redwolf  said. 
"It's  not  a whole  lot,  but  at  least  it  will  buy  you  some  candy,  gas  and 
cigarettes . " 

Problems  over  the  per  capita  payments  stem  from  an  ongoing  "financial 
crisis"  within  the  tribe  that  deepened  when  the  tribe's  accountant,  John 
Donham,  quit  last  week,  said  Gordon  Dackson,  Crow  Agency  superintendent 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Tribal  leaders  are  working  hard  to  make  cash  available  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  tribe,  Jackson  said. 

A new  accounting  firm  has  been  hired  - Ribail,  Stauffer  and  Associates, 
of  Spokane  - and  work  is  being  done  to  stabilize  tribal  finances,  Jackson 
said . 


"They  do  have  money  on  the  horizon/'  he  said,  adding  that  the  BIA  is 
working  to  approve  an  agreement  between  the  tribe  and  Conoco  over  right- 
of-way  payments. 

Opposition  to  the  Clifford  Birdinground  administration  is  growing,  said 
David  Turns  Plenty,  chairman  of  the  tribe's  Executive  Committee.  Members 
of  the  14-person  committee  are  elected. 

"The  people  are  really  mad,"  Turns  Plenty  said.  "People  are  starting  to 
wonder  what's  going  on." 

More  people  are  now  showing  up  at  weekly  protest  rallies  organized  by 
Old  Bull  and  his  Apsaalooka  Rights  Coalition.  When  the  rallies  started 
more  than  two  months  ago,  less  than  a dozen  people  would  attend.  Old  Bull 
said.  About  40  vehicles  and  at  least  100  people  attended  Wednesday's  rally 
in  Crow  Agency. 

The  rally  was  held  despite  threats  of  arrest  and  accusations  of  treason 
from  the  tribe's  chief  judge,  Dennis  Big  Hair.  Old  Bull  received  a memo 
allegedly  signed  by  Big  Hair  on  Tuesday. 

"If  there's  any  acts  or  slanderous  speech  to  impeach  any  of  the  Crow 
tribal  elected  officials,  I will  order  the  BIA  Police  to  arrest  you  or 
anyone  else  for  crimes  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  Crow  Tribe," 
the  memo  read. 

There  were  no  arrests  Wednesday.  Big  Hair  did  not  return  a call  from  The 
Gazette. 

"Everybody  was  kind  of  shocked,"  Old  Bull  said  of  the  memo.  "My  attorney 
said  to  me  'Tilton,  are  you  a traitor?  Have  you  been  selling  information 
to  the  Cheyenne  and  Sioux?'" 

During  the  rally,  tribal  members  gave  impassioned  speeches  about  the 
need  for  change.  After  each  speech,  car  horns  were  sounded.  Faron  Iron 
urged  the  people  to  regain  "their  warrior  spirit." 

"There's  a ruling  class  system  and  then  there's  a peasantry,"  Iron  said. 
"I'm  part  of  the  peasantry  and  we're  always  getting  looted  by  the  rulers.  . 
...  They  steal  from  us." 

Updated:  Fri  Apr  13  09:02:16  CDT  2001  Central  Time 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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FBI  has  leads,  no  arrests  in  slaying  of  Native  men 

The  deaths  of  two  Oglala  men  that  sparked  Native  protest  marches  to 
the  Nebraska  village  of  Whiteclay  remain  unsolved  nearly  two  years  later. 
Federal  investigators  have  made  no  arrests  in  the  Dune  1999  murders  of 
Wilson  "Wally"  Black  Elk  Dr.  and  Ronald  Hard  Heart,  said  FBI  Special 
Agent  Mark  Vukelich  of  Rapid  City,  S.D.  The  men  were  found  beaten  in  a 
road  ditch  just  north  of  Whiteclay. 

One  full-time  investigator  is  assigned  to  the  case  and  he  can  bring  in 
more  investigators  if  need  be.  The  agent  continues  to  investigate  leads, 
but  so  far  has  been  unable  to  assemble  enough  evidence  for  an  arrest, 
Vukelich  said. 

"Prosecutions  are  decided  by  the  U.S.  attorney  and  they  have  found 
insufficient  evidence  to  sustain  a prosecution,"  he  said. 

Authorities  are  offering  a $40,000  reward  for  information  leading  to  an 
arrest.  So  far,  the  reward  fund  has  generated  no  leads,  Vukelich  said. 

Tom  Poor  Bear,  an  Oglala  Lakota  and  relative  of  both  victims,  said  his 
family  will  likely  file  a lawsuit  against  the  FBI  and  tribal  police  for 
what  he  called  an  inadequate  investigation. 

In  the  wake  of  the  murders.  Poor  Bear  organized  marches  to  Whiteclay  and 
established  Camp  Dustice  near  where  the  men  were  found. 

- Doe  Duggan 
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Indian  Trust  Reform  Monitored 

By  ROBERT  GEHRKE,  Associated  Press  Writer 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - A federal  judge  appointed  a monitor  Monday  to  supervise 
the  overhaul  of  a federal  land  program  that  Indian  tribes  say  robbed  them 
of  up  to  $10  billion. 

Attorneys  representing  300,000  Indian  plaintiffs  who  are  suing  the 
Interior  Department  had  complained  that  the  government's  efforts  to 
restructure  the  land  trust  program,  as  ordered  by  U.S.  District  Judge 
Royce  Lamberth,  have  been  ineffective. 

"Basically,  trust  reform  has  been  a myth,"  lawyer  Dennis  Gingold  said. 
"They've  spent  $50  million  and  not  accomplished  a thing." 

Lamberth  appointed  Joseph  Kieffer  III  to  follow  the  overhaul  program  and 
file  progress  reports  with  the  court.  The  department  must  give  Kieffer 
access  to  employees  and  information  needed  for  his  inquiry. 

Both  sides  accepted  Kieffer 's  appointment  after  three  meetings  with 
Lamberth  over  the  last  several  weeks. 

"We  view  this  as  the  first  sign  of  good  faith  extended  by  the  Department 
of  Interior  in  five  years  of  litigation,"  said  Gingold,  who  called  it  "the 
most  comprehensive  judicial  oversight  of  the  executive  branch  that  has 
ever  occurred . " 

Justice  Department  (news  - web  sites)  lawyer  Phillip  Brooks  said  "the 
government  is  embracing  the  idea"  of  trust  reform  and  hopes  to  move  the 
case  forward  quickly. 

"We  welcome  the  appointment  of  an  independent  monitor,  and  we  view  it  as 
constructive  to  accomplishing  our  goals,  which  are  a renewed  effort  to 
advance  trust  fund  reform,"  Interior  spokeswoman  Stephanie  Hanna  said. 

The  Indians  sued  in  1996  over  a century's  worth  of  problems  with  the 
system  that  handles  about  $500  million  a year  in  proceeds  from  oil  wells 
and  other  uses  of  Indian  land.  The  Indians  say  they  are  due  at  least  $10 
billion . 

The  trust  accounts  came  from  an  1887  federal  law  that  divided  some 
reservation  land  into  smaller  plots  for  individual  Indians.  The  government 
holds  the  land  in  trust  for  the  Indians,  meaning  it  cannot  be  taxed  or 
sold  and  the  government  must  approve  leases. 

Many  of  the  tracts  are  leased  for  uses  such  as  grazing,  logging,  mining 
or  oil  drilling.  Proceeds  are  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  in 
government  accounts,  then  paid  to  the  Indian  landholders. 

Since  the  beginning,  however,  the  accounts  have  been  mismanaged  in 
almost  every  way  imaginable,  the  government  admits.  Records  were  never 
kept  for  many  accounts,  while  documentation  for  others  was  lost  or 
destroyed.  Some  of  the  money  was  stolen  or  used  for  other  federal  programs. 
Some  lease  proceeds  were  never  collected.  Thousands  of  accounts  have  money 
in  them  but  no  names  attached. 

Last  year  Lamberth  held  in  contempt  then-interior  Secretary  Bruce 
Babbitt  and  former  Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin  and  fined  them  more 
than  $600,000  for  failing  to  turn  over  documents  related  to  the  case.  He 
threatened  to  do  the  same  to  Bush  administration  officials  if  they  should 
fail  to  comply. 

"I  don't  want  it  to  come  to  that  again,  but  I am  prepared  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  get  trust  reform  accomplished,"  Lamberth  said. 


Earlier,  Lamberth  appointed  Alan  Balaran  to  investigate  the  fund 
mismanagement.  Balaran  will  help  familiarize  Kieffer  with  the  issues  of 
the  case. 

Kieffer  has  a background  in  military  intelligence.  He  also  was  director 
of  litigation  for  the  Manville  Personal  Injury  Settlement  Trust,  created 
in  1986  to  settle  claims  by  people  exposed  to  asbestos  in  products  made  by 
Johns  Manville.  That  trust's  value  is  estimated  at  $3  billion. 
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By  SOMINI  SENGUPTA 

ST.  REGIS  MOHAWK  RESERVATION,  N.Y.  - On  this  frigid  day,  on  the  land 
where  his  people  have  lived  for  centuries,  Paul  Thompson  is  stomping 
through  the  snow,  offering  a tour  of  the  landmarks  of  his  childhood. 

Over  there  is  the  squiggly  cove  off  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  where  the 
walleye  pike  would  run  upstream  to  spawn  every  April.  Down  there,  on  the 
river  bank,  his  folks  would  greet  the  fishermen,  peer  into  their  crates 
and  pick  out  the  evening  supper  - perch,  bass,  or  maybe  a sturgeon  head 
for  soup. 

And  there,  just  beyond  the  reservation  line,  where  General  Motors  set  up 
an  engine  parts  factory  in  the  1950 's,  was  a mound  that  the  Thompson  kids 
foraged  in.  They  plucked  scrap  metal  and  sold  it  in  town  for  extra  cash. 
They  burned  the  wood  at  home.  Before  there  were  water  pipes  in  every  house, 
Mohawks  from  other  parts  of  the  reservation  rowed  down  the  river  to  get 
oil  drums,  rinsed  them  and  used  them  to  collect  rainwater  for  bathing. 
"Recycling,"  Paul's  sister,  Marilyn,  called  it. 

That  heap  turned  out  to  be  one  of  two  General  Motors  waste  sites  filled 
with  toxic  trash,  including  polychlorinated  biphenyls,  considered  by 
federal  officials  to  be  a probable  carcinogen  in  humans  and  better  known 
today  as  PCB's.  "That  was  a gold  mine  for  us,"  Mr.  Thompson  said  of  the 
dump.  Today,  he  calls  it  "the  bottomless  pit." 

Thirteen  years  ago,  a crew  of  men,  covered  head  to  toe  in  white 
spaceman-  like  suits,  covered  it  with  an  impermeable  sheath.  Mr.  Thompson, 
one  of  the  three  tribal  chiefs,  still  carries  around  pictures  of  that  day. 
The  cap  was  meant  as  a temporary  remedy.  But  it  remains,  a 35-foot-high 
mound  draped  in  snow. 

The  plant  has  been  a federal  Superfund  site  since  1984.  Under  orders 
from  the  federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  General  Motors  dredged 
30  tons  of  contaminated  soil  from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  hauled  toxic  sludge 
from  lagoons  on  company  property.  Federal  officials  and  tribal  leaders 
have  urged  families  on  the  reservation  not  to  eat  the  fish,  drink  the 
water  or  breast-feed  their  babies,  and  the  level  of  chemicals  found  in 
breast  milk  has  decreased  in  the  last  several  years. 

But  both  waste  sites  have  lain  fallow  for  a long  time.  And  that  inaction 
has  now  led  the  state  attorney  general's  office  and  the  Mohawk  tribe  to 
threaten  to  sue  General  Motors,  on  the  grounds  that  the  dumps  "may  present 
an  imminent  and  substantial  endangerment"  to  the  well-being  of  the  river, 
the  endangered  species  that  survive  in  it,  and  to  the  roughly  9,000  people 
here,  west  of  Plattsburgh  on  the  Canadian  border. 

"They  have  basically  flouted  the  law  for  25  years,"  charged  Christopher 
A.  Amato,  deputy  chief  of  the  attorney  general's  environmental  bureau.  "We 
were  hoping  that  the  E.P.A.  would  step  in  and  put  pressure  on  the  company 
to  clean  up  quickly,  but  that  unfortunately  has  not  happened." 

General  Motors  officials  call  the  threatened  lawsuit  inappropriate  and 
meritless.  The  attorney  general  has  no  right  to  sue,  they  contend,  because 
G.M.  has  complied  with  the  federal  environmental  agency's  orders. 

E.P.A.  officials  agree,  although  they  acknowledge  that  health  and 


environmental  risks  still  exist.  "It's  a high  priority  site/'  said  Mary 
Helen  Cervantes,  an  agency  spokeswoman.  "We  are  eager  to  continue  with  the 
clean-up  plan." 

For  nearly  a decade,  G.M.  has  wanted  to  seal  the  dumps  permanently  and 
build  a wall  to  prevent  PCB's  from  further  contaminating  Indian  land. 
Federal  officials  have  approved  that  plan,  but  to  build  the  wall.  General 
Motors  needs  to  get  on  the  reservation,  and,  G.M.  notes,  the  Mohawks  will 
not  allow  that. 

For  their  part,  the  Mohawks  insist  that  the  only  acceptable  solution  is 
to  dig  out  the  toxic  sludge  - from  the  reservation  as  well  as  the  factory 
site  - and  get  rid  of  it  forever. 

This  lengthy  impasse  - which  the  latest  legal  threat  is  aimed  at 
breaking  - has  underscored  radically  different  ways  of  looking  at  the 
natural  world.  "This  is  the  only  place  we  have,  and  we're  going  to  be  here 
forever,"  explained  Ken  lock,  director  of  the  tribe's  environmental 
division.  "Our  teachers  have  told  us,  when  we  make  a decision  we  have  to 
look  at  how  it  affects  the  next  seven  generations.  It's  a different  sense 
of  time. " 

The  Mohawk  lifestyle  has  changed  over  the  decades  since  the  engine  parts 
plant  and  other  factories  were  built  next  to  the  reservation.  Hardly 
anyone  fishes  anymore.  If  they  eat  fish,  it  is  the  packaged  kind  from  the 
supermarket.  And  no  one  lives  off  the  land.  The  cucumbers  and  white  corn 
that  the  Thompson  clan  grew  on  their  farm  are  long  gone. 

Paul  Thompson,  56,  owns  a gas  station  now.  There  are  a couple  of 
pizzerias,  a truck  stop  called  the  Bear's  Den  and  several  convenience 
stores.  Fast-food  spots  and  two  mammoth  supermarkets  are  just  beyond  the 
reservation . 

For  more  than  25  years,  the  cove  has  been  contaminated  with  PCB's.  The 
PCB's  got  in  the  fish.  Nursing  mothers  passed  on  the  chemicals  to  their 
babies.  The  PCB's  got  inside  the  turtles  and  the  peregrine  falcons,  and 
inside  the  horses  that  grazed  on  the  grass  on  the  Thompsons'  farm. 

Scientists  from  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany,  who  have 
conducted  studies  on  the  Mohawk  families,  recently  concluded  that  those 
who  ate  PCB-laced  fish  might  be  more  likely  to  suffer  from  a thyroid 
disorder  characterized  by  fatigue,  obesity  and,  in  children,  developmental 
delays.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  also  says  other  studies  show 
that  these  chemicals  can  cause  low  birth  weights  and  can  compromise  immune 
systems . 

At  the  squat  brick  Indian  health  clinic  here,  the  chief  physician,  Ben 
Kelly,  saw  some  two  dozen  patients  one  day:  nearly  a fourth  had  thyroid 
disease,  and  60  percent  had  diabetes,  he  said. 

Indians  nationwide  have  unusually  high  rates  of  diabetes.  But  here.  Dr. 
Kelly  said,  he  has  witnessed  a new  pattern  in  their  illnesses.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  when  he  returned  to  the  reservation  from  Tufts  Medical  School, 
he  saw  the  onset  of  diabetes  in  patients  in  their  50's  and  60's.  Today, 
parents  drag  in  their  listless  teenagers  by  the  ears  - only  to  find 
diabetes  in  their  blood.  Asthma  and  hypertension  are  also  common,  he  added. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  or  to  what  extent  any  of  these  illnesses  can  be 
traced  to  the  PCB's.  Diets  have  changed  since  he  was  a child  here.  Dr. 

Kelly  said,  and  like  other  Americans,  the  Mohawks  are  nowhere  near  as 
physically  active  as  they  once  were.  "Times  change,  no  doubt  about  it," 

Dr.  Kelly  said.  "And  in  this  instance,  not  for  the  better." 

The  nurse  practitioner  at  the  clinic,  Beverly  Cook  lackson,  takes  a 
larger,  blunter  view.  "Losing  our  connection  to  the  earth  has  had  a 
negative  impact  on  our  people,  and  that  makes  us  sick,"  she  said.  "It's 
not  just  PCB's.  But  I don't  think  it  helps  if  you  can't  even  drink  your 
water . " 

Scientists  have  concluded  that  even  low  levels  of  PCB  exposure  here 
could  have  caused  more  serious  illnesses  than  previously  detected.  "That 
small  relationship  we  expect  to  see  correlated  with  reduced  I.Q.,  with 
poor  performance  in  school,  with  some  abnormality  in  growth,  particularly 
sexual  maturation,  and  increased  susceptibility  to  certain  chronic 
diseases  such  as  thyroid  disease  and  diabetes,"  said  Dr.  David  Carpenter, 
of  the  public  health  school  at  the  State  University  in  Albany.  "This  has 
adversely  affected  their  health." 


The  E.P.A.  is  conducting  its  own  national  study  of  the  health  effects  of 
PCB's,  including  on  the  thyroid. 

Today,  Mr.  Thompson  has  diabetes.  Four  of  his  five  siblings  have  thyroid 
disorders.  His  sister  Marilyn  had  her  thyroid  gland  removed  when  a tumor 
was  discovered  there.  All  six  of  her  children  have  asthma;  two  of  them 
have  learning  disabilities;  another  suffers  from  a thyroid  condition;  a 2- 
year-old  granddaughter  was  born  with  a muscle  disorder  that  has  affected 
her  motor  skills.  One  family  member  had  14  miscarriages. 

Ms.  Thompson,  48,  finds  it  hardest  to  talk  about  how  PCB's  might  have 
seeped  into  her  children's  bodies.  She  nursed  all  but  one  of  her  children. 
"I  just  thought  my  kids  would  be  healthier,"  she  said. 

Does  she  think  she  could  have  passed  on  the  poisons  to  her  babies  that 
way?  "Now  I do,"  she  said  flatly.  "Then  I didn't." 

From  her  window,  Ms.  Thompson  can  see  the  tower  of  the  G.M.  plant,  just 
beyond  the  snow.  If  she  squints,  she  can  almost  picture  the  children  as 
they  once  foraged  through  the  dump.  "When  they  put  the  cap  on  it,"  she 
said,  "they  had  their  men  in  white  suits.  White  suits!  Our  kids  are  riding 
on  three-wheelers  out  there  and  they  never  even  notified  us.  I ask  myself 
"Why?  Because  we  are  just  native  people?  I look  at  that  every  day  and  I get 
so  angry." 

A General  Motors  spokesman,  Gerry  Holmes,  dismisses  that  notion,  and 
says  the  company  wants  to  continue  its  cleanup.  Ms.  Cervantes,  of  the  E.P. 
A.,  credits  the  company  for  the  progress  that  has  been  made  so  far. 

"There's  absolutely  work  that  needs  to  be  done,"  she  said,  "and  work 
that's  already  been  done." 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  New  York  Times  Company 
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Ex-official  at  EPA  says  tribes  at  risk 

Few  environmental  safeguards  on  reservations,  Yellowtail  says 
Associated  Press 
April  8,  2001 

BOZEMAN,  Mont.  _ Residents  of  America's  Indian  reservations  do  not  enjoy 
the  same  environmental  safeguards  as  other  citizens,  a former  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  official  says. 

Bill  Yellowtail,  the  former  EPA  regional  administrator  and  a 1996 
congressional  candidate  in  Montana,  said  the  abundance  of  clean  drinking 
water  many  take  for  granted  is  "often  plain  unavailable"  on  reservations. 

And  safeguards  to  protect  residents  from  harmful  sewage  and  lead  paint 
in  homes  are  "doubtful  to  nonexistent,"  the  member  of  the  Crow  Nation  said 
during  a conference  at  Montana  State  University. 

"Environmental  protection  is  just  not  there  yet,"  Yellowtail  said. 

After  managing  the  EPA  six-state  region  that  includes  Montana  for  the 
Clinton  administration,  Yellowtail  is  now  program  development  coordinator 
for  Off  the  Beaten  Path,  a specialized  travel  company  in  Bozeman. 

He  predicted  reservation  environmental  issues  will  grow  in  importance, 
calling  the  environment  "the  21st  century  battleground"  in  Indian  country. 

While  he  described  himself  as  a "recovering  politician,"  he  urged  those 
at  the  Friday  conference  to  get  involved  in  politics,  calling  it  the  only 
way  to  improve  life  on  the  reservations. 

That  means  being  well  educated,  effective  and  credible  in  law,  science 
and  administration,  he  said. 

"Don't  let  anybody  sell  us  on  the  idea  that,  as  Indians,  we  aren't  smart 
enough  to  play  the  other  guy's  system,"  he  said. 

The  EPA  and  other  federal  agencies  often  contract  with  states  to  do  much 
of  their  work,  he  said,  and  tribes  can  do  the  same.  But  to  get  that  work 
they  must  improve  court  systems  and  government  functions,  he  said. 

Mainstream  environmentalists  have  resisted  criticizing  tribes,  but  those 
days  may  be  ending,  Yellowtail  said,  citing  a controversy  last  year  in 


South  Dakota  when  the  Sioux  Tribe  proposed  building  a huge  hog  farm. 

The  corporate  hog  farmers  saw  the  reservation  as  a refuge  from 
environmental  regulations,  he  said,  calling  that  mentality  something  all 
tribes  should  find  insulting. 
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WHY  INDIAN  COUNTRY  IS  BECOMING  AMERICAS  WASTE  DUMP 
Carter  Camp,  Ponca  Nation 

Many  circumstances  within  Indian  Country  make  our  homelands  the  target  of 
the  purveyers  of  Americas  waste.  In  my  Ponca  Tribe  we  have  had  to  stop  a 
waste  well  injection  system,  several  toxic  waste  incinerators,  low  level 
radio  active  waste  disposals,  and  landfills.  But  we  are  a small  Tribe 
with  very  small  land  base,  the  primary  targets  have  been  the  large 
reservations  like  Rosebud  with  space  to  conceal  these  places  and  mitigate 
their  harm  to  the  people  in  large  cities,  those  Americans  who  demand 
cheap  goods  but  won't  allow  their  waste  to  be  kept  close  to  home. 

Rosebud  is  the  homeland  of  the  Sicangu  Lakota  Nation  which  is  the 
reluctant  host  to  a mammoth  pig  factory,  which  (due  to  a recent  Court 
victory  over  the  Tribe  and  EPA),  is  set  to  become  the  largest  in  the 
world!  With  at  least  33!  massive  waste  lakes  which  will  cover  hundreds  of 
acres  of  clean  earth  with  a horrible  hodge-podge  of  toxic  substances. 

The  prime  reason  we  present  good  targets  is  the  extreme  poverty  and 
joblessness  on  our  reservations.  Poverty  creates  within  the  populance  a 
desperation  for  jobs  which  is  then  reflected  in  their  leaders.  After 
standing  for  election  on  a platform  of  economic  development,  elected 
officials  quickly  learn  the  near  impossibility  of  creating  any  sizable 
number  of  jobs  on  reservations . Our  people  were  once  confined  as  far 
away  from  the  American  people  as  possible  on  as  marginal  lands  as 
possible  and  until  modern  times,  we  were  kept  as  "wards  of  the 
Government".  Suddenly  our  Tribal  leaders  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  creating  jobs  for  the  people,  without  any  financial 
inf rastructure  or  tax  base.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  hungry  people 
are  their  own  relatives,  and  a vulnerability  is  created  which  waste 
companies  are  quick  to  exploit. 

Our  land  base  is  another  large  attraction  for  a waste  company.  But  even 
for  them,  our  Reservations  are  usually  the  last  choice  of  location,  they 
have  tried  to  use  land  closer  to  the  source  of  the  waste  but  they  have 
been  forced,  by  the  rejection  of  the  American  people,  to  try  to  locate  in 
Indian  Country.  The  conjuncture  of  companies  in  dire  need  and  elected 
officials  desperate  for  "economic  development"  is  what  has  put  our  lands 
in  such  jeopardy. 

When  Tribes  fought  for  and  gained  their  present  limited  Sovereignty,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs(BIA)  was  stripped  of  its  previous  iron-handed 
rule  over  Tribal  Governments.  As  either  a terroristic  act  of  retaliation, 
or  an  ironic  joke,  a dying  BIA  recognized  the  old  1934  Indian 
Reorganization  Act(IRA)  Governments  as  legitimate  governmental 
representatives  of  our  Nations.  These  so-called  Governments  are  in  no 
way  Indian  governments  of  any  Tribe,  they  were  devised  by  white 
bureaucrats  in  the  bowels  of  the  BIA  as  instruments  to  carry  out  their 
Assimilation/Relocation/Termination  policies  of  the  decades  1930-70.  The 
phony  IRA  Constitutions  typically  give  all  governmental  powers  to  a 
"Council"  of  from  4-20  members.  All  Governmental  Powers  is  an  awesome 
amount  of  power  to  invest  in  any  small  group  of  officials.  One  could  ask 
which  four  Americans  would  be  suitable  to  rule  over  America  with  exactly 
the  same  unchecked  powers  they  have  given  the  IRA  Councils  over  our 


people?  Corruption  and  abuse  of  power  are  inevitable  and  endemic  to  the 
IRA  system.  This  too  creates  an  opening  for  the  waste  companies  to 
exploit.  Sweetheart  deals  with  no  protections  for  the  Tribe  financially, 
or  for  the  health  and  environment  of  the  People,  are  all  too  common 
across  Indian  Country. 

The  latest  and  the  very  worst  of  the  purveyors  of  filth  has  now  joined 
the  attack  on  our  Homelands.  Pig  Factories!!  On  the  Rosebud  reservation 
in  South  Dakota  a gigantic  swine  factory  has  begun  operation.  All  the 
reasons  I listed  above  have  come  into  play  to  locate  this  pork  and  s*it 
producer  in  Indian  Country.  The  fact  that  once  again  a smart  operator 
has  been  allowed  to  negotiate  a business  deal  wherein  the  Tribe  is  left 
holding  an  empty  bag,  is  bad  enough,  but  this  particular  type  of  business 
violates  everything  that  is  Sacred  within  our  culture.  We  Indians  have 
always  pointed  to  certain  values  which  have  differentiated  our  societies 
from  the  Wasicu.  Our  concept  of  this  Mother  Earth  as  a living  entity 
which  must  be  respected,  our  understanding  of  Water  as  sacred  to  all 
living  things,  and  our  basic  extending  of  respect  to  all  life  upon  this 
land  as  our  relatives,  are  all  Tribal  values  violated  by  the  ugly  assault. 

Pigs  are  intelligent  and  they  are  the  long  time  companion  of  the 
European  people,  as  Shunka  (the  dog)  is  to  our  people.  In  these 
factories  pigs  are  penned  to  stand  in  one  place,  day  and  night  as  they 
are  force-fed  enormous  quantities  of  feed,  hormones  and  antibiotics. 

They  never  see  the  Sun,  smell  grass  or  touch  the  wind.  They  live  short 
lives  of  never-ending  torture.  Thousands  of  pigs,  standing  side  by  side, 
in  row  after  caged  row  (being  force  fed),  produces  enormous  amounts  of 
body  waste  and  filth,  which  is  washed  out  with  enormous  quantities  of 
precious  water  (supplied  free  by  the  Tribe!)  into  large  open  sewage, 
sludge  pits  where  the  water  either  evaporates,  flows  downstream,  or  seeps 
down  into  the  water  table.  The  stink,  which  is  now  unbearable  for  miles 
around,  is  about  to  be  multiplied  times  thirty!  The  hormone  and 
antbiotic  laden  pigs  are  shipped  in  and  out  in  rapid  succession,  leaving 
only  their  unnatural  wastes  on  the  Homeland. 

Now  a Federal  ludge  has  given  the  filth  factory  the  right  to  expand! 

They  can  even  double  or  triple  until  it  actually  becomes  the  largest  pig 
factory  in  the  U.S. ! The  Tribe,  (now  opposed  to  the  factory  and  facing  an 
unaffordable  breech  of  contract  liability)  is  uncertain  about  how  and  if 
to  proceed.  Primary  in  their  worry  is  that  the  previous  administration 
"waived"  the  Tribes  sovereign  immunity  from  lawsuit.  With  the  advent  of 
spring  the  pig  factory  is  set  to  quickly  build  the  "2nd  phase"  factory, 
which  will  double  the  existing  factory! 

Only  grassroots  organizing  and  activism  can  stop  this  sick  project  from 
proceeding.  The  Sicangu  Lakota  people  have  proven  in  a referendum  vote 
that  they  want  to  halt  the  project.  The  EPA  and  the  BIA  have  belatedly 
and  ineffectively  tried  to  assist  in  controling  the  waste  but  have  so  far 
failed . 

Several  organizations  and  many  concerned  individuals  have  voiced  their 
opposition  to  the  factory  and  their  desire  to  help  stop  it.  We  now  have 
the  ingredients  for  a strong  grassroots  organization  to  stop  this 
abomination . 

Over  the  winter  the  case  was  in  Court  and  the  matter  seems  to  have  been 
lain  aside  by  most  of  our  people.  But  now  the  spring  thaw  is  upon  us  and 
we  can  be  sure  the  pig  factory  has  their  expansion  plans  ready  and 
waiting.  It  is  time  for  grassroots  Indian  people  to  band  together  to 
protect  this  land,  this  water  and  our  future  generations.  Carter  Camp 
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This  thing  has  to  be  stopped.  With  all  the  accidents  lately  involving 
gas  and  fuel  lines  in  Lead  and  now  this  Laboratory  in  the  making,  the 


desecretion  to  the  Black  Hills  is  again  being  challenged;  the  accident 
scenario  is  increasing  regarding  the  lab  and  it  seems  as  if  , again, 
money  is  the  objective  and  fame  for  South  Dakota.  Calls  to  members  of  the 
State  congressional  people  has  fallen  on  ' deaf  ears'  and  reactions  by 
staff  , with  the  exception  of  one,  seems  to  be  annoyance  that  someone 
would  dare  give  a negative  response  to  it.  As  in  the  presidential 
election,  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  to  the  politicians  that  some  and  in 

many  cases,  many  votes  were  not  counted  and  /or  destroyed ie.  do  the 

people  count??? 
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3ANKL0W  SAYS  OUTLINE  READY  FOR  HOMESTAKE  BILL 
lanklow  says  outline  ready  for  Homestake  bill 
By  The  Associated  Press 

SIOUX  FALLS  --  An  outline  is  ready  of  legislation  needed  to  create  an 
underground  laboratory  at  the  Homestake  Gold  Mine,  Gov.  Bill  lanklow  said 
Tuesday. 

lanklow  and  officials  from  the  state  Department  of  Environment  and 
Natural  Resources  and  the  state  Attorney  General's  office  were  in 
Washington,  D.C.  last  week  to  hammer  out  details.  They  met  with  the 
state'  congressional  delegation,  representatives  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  Homestake  officials. 

An  outline  has  been  approved,  and  now  someone  will  start  to  write  the 
legislation,  the  governor  said.  Congress  must  approve  the  creation  and 
operation  of  the  Homestake  National  Underground  Laboratory. 

lanklow  said  he  also  went  to  the  White  House  to  lobby  for  the  lab  and 
was  met  with  a favorable  response. 

"The  White  House  told  me  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  going  to 
get  behind  it  and  support  the  neutrino  laboratory,"  the  governor  said. 

Scientists  want  a deep  lab  to  shield  sensitive  experiments  from  cosmic 
radiation.  Homestake,  at  8,000  feet,  could  be  the  deepest  in  the  world. 

The  lab  could  employ  more  than  400  scientists  and  technicians,  and  South 
Dakota  School  of  Mines  & Technology  would  be  deeply  involved  in  the 
research . 

The  124-year-old  mine  is  to  close  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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S&K  Technologies  closes  a contract  for  $325  million 
by  Dennifer  Greene 

PABLO  --  If  you  haven't  heard  of  S&K  Technologies  (SKT),  you  soon  will. 
Along  Highway  93  in  Pablo,  workers  at  SKT  have  been  plugging  away  quietly, 
garnering  contracts  worth  millions  and  gaining  a national  reputation.  They 
recently  closed  an  eight-year,  $325  million  contract  with  the  United 
States  Air  Force  (USAF). 

Visitors  to  the  building  first  encounter  a small  waiting  room  and  a 
secretary  behind  a secured  booth.  Visitors  must  then  be  "buzzed  in"  by 
authorized  personnel  to  go  into  the  work  areas  because  much  of  the  work 
done  at  SKT  requires  high-security  measures. 

For  the  most  recent  contract,  SKT  will  make  sure  broken  parts  from  F-15 
aircraft  in  the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force  (RSAF)  get  repaired  efficiently. 

Greg  DuMontier,  SKT  President  and  General  Manager,  said  the  U.S.  sells 
aircraft  to  many  other  countries  and  repair  costs  are  included  in  the  sale 


price . 

When  a pilot  or  a mechanic  notices  a part  is  broken,  SKT  will  let  them 
know  where  the  broken  part  should  go.  SKT  will  then  track  the  part  with  an 
information  technology  (IT)  system  so  the  customer  knows  exactly  where  a 
part  is  at  any  given  time  and  what  its  status  is. 

SKT  staff  won't  be  doing  any  of  the  repairs  themselves.  Instead,  they 
will  develop  a world-wide  network  of  parts-repair  businesses  and  make  sure 
parts  are  channeled  to  the  right  place.  In  addition,  SKT  will  be 
responsible  for  paying  repair  costs. 

As  a result,  DuMontier  said,  "$25  million  over  eight  years  goes  to  the 
IT  side.  The  other  $300  million  pays  sources  of  repair." 

Rhonda  Whiting,  Vice-President  of  Communications  and  Education,  said  a 
lot  of  the  money  will  go  into  infrastructure  development  and  toward 
education  and  training  goals. 

DuMontier  said  when  something  breaks  on  an  F-15,  the  part  must  go  back 
on  the  plane  it  came  from;  parts  from  different  planes  cannot  be 
interchanged.  New  parts  can  be  used  as  replacements,  however. 

After  each  part  is  fixed,  a U.S.  quality  assurance  representative  must 
sign  off  on  each  repair.  Then,  the  customer  will  pick  up  the  part  at  the 
source  of  repair. 

Right  now,  SKT  will  track  thousands  of  parts,  says  DuMontier.  Every 
month,  he  said  about  50  new  parts  will  be  added  to  the  list. 

SKT  formed  an  alliance  with  TAMSCO,  an  IT  business  headquartered  in 
Calberton,  MD,  with  an  office  in  Poison.  DuMontier  said  in  the  last  few 
years  they  have  worked  as  a subcontractor  for  TAMSCO.  TAMSCO  had  a 
contract  for  $32  million  over  a five-year  period  to  track  parts  for  the 
RSAF.  Now,  DuMontier  said,  they  will  continue  working  with  TAMSCO,  using 
them  as  a subcontractor  for  some  of  the  work. 

At  this  point,  SKT  will  track  parts  and  pay  for  repairs  for  the  RSAF's 
F-15s,  but  eventually  will  track  parts  for  F-15s  world-wide. 

An  official  contract-signing  ceremony  will  take  place  at  the  KwaTaqNuk 
Resort  in  Poison  on  May  7,  2001. 

A bit  of  background  about  SKT  -- 

In  a building  mostly  hidden  by  pine  trees  along  Flighway  93  in  Pablo, 
sits  one  of  the  Tribes'  newest  money-making  endeavors.  S&K  Technologies 
(SKT),  an  offshoot  of  S&K  Electronics  since  January  1999,  made  more  than 
$600,000  in  2000,  its  second  year  of  operation  and  the  future  looks  even 
more  promising. 

S&K  Technologies,  a tribally-owned  information  technology  (IT) 
corporation,  could  be  a solid  source  of  economic  development  on  the 
reservation . 

"We're  not  about  turning  screws,"  said  Greg  DuMontier,  President  and 
General  Manager  of  SKT.  They  don't  manufacture  parts  or  equipment;  instead 
they  manage  information  for  companies  and  organizations  using  the  latest 
technology. 

Fleadquartered  on  the  Flathead  Reservation,  SKT  has  offices  in  Washington 
state,  Washington  D.C.,  Ohio,  Georgia  and  Texas.  In  addition  to  that,  they 
will  be  soon  tracking  F-15  aircraft  parts  that  need  to  be  repaired  for  the 
Royal  Saudi  Air  Force  in  conjunction  with  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
which  sells  aircraft  to  other  countries. 

DuMontier  has  already  visited  Saudi  Arabia.  Fie  smiles  as  he  talks  about 
projects  in  his  office,  where  intercom  messages  interrupt  conversations,  a 
laptop  computer  occupies  a desk,  and  black-  and-white  framed  pictures  of 
Native  Americans  line  the  walls. 

Through  the  office  in  Pablo  and  the  ones  in  other  states,  SKT  provides  a 
broad  range  of  IT  services  for  an  impressive  list  of  clients  that 
includes:  Wright  Patterson  AFB,  National  Aeronautical  Space  Administration 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  Warner  Robins  Air  Logistics  Center,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  US  Navy,  and  the  United  Space 
Alliance . 

One  of  the  reasons  the  company  has  been  so  quiet,  said  DuMontier,  is 
because  they  wanted  to  build  up  the  corporation  with  outlying  offices  so 
"rather  than  giving  promises,  we  will  demonstrate  success." 


Denmot  O'Halloran,  SKT  Vice-President  of  Business  Development,  said  they 
wanted  to  establish  a foothold  for  the  type  of  services  they  offer  and 
show  a solid  track  record. 

Because  of  the  success  of  all  their  offices,  more  work  funnels  into 
Pablo  and  back  to  tribal  members.  The  Pablo  office  has  11  employees  and 
the  company  is  currently  advertising  to  fill  10  more  positions. 

Within  the  next  year,  SKT  plans  on  starting  construction  on  a new 
building.  DuMontier  pulls  out  sketches  of  the  facility  they  plan  on 
building  which  will  reflect  the  high-tech  nature  of  their  business  and 
talks  about  the  general  layout  of  the  building. 

He  said  they  haven't  decided  exactly  where  the  new  building  will  go  yet. 
However,  he  said,  ideally  they  would  like  to  provide  people  with  the 
opportunity  to  work  in  their  own  communities. 

Rhonda  Whiting,  SKT  Vice-President  of  Communications  and  Education,  said 
future  plans  include  figuring  out  a way  to  help  provide  tribal  members 
with  opportunities  to  access  a formal  education  or  internships  with 
companies  SKT  works  with.  She  said  if  people  are  interested  in  the  IT 
field,  SKT  would  consider  working  with  them  and  providing  training 
opportunities . 

They  are  working  on  collaborations  with  other  tribal  departments  such  as 
the  Department  of  Human  Resources  Development  and  Salish  Kootenai  College 
to  find  people  interested  in  training. 

She  said  that  depending  on  experience  and  education,  someone  entering 
the  IT  field  could  make  anywhere  from  $24,000  to  $40,000  a year  to  start. 
She  said  if  someone  gets  the  right  training  and  experience,  they  could  do 
IT  work  anywhere. 

Eventually,  she  added,  they  would  like  to  help  other  tribes  step  into 
the  IT  business  because  it's  a good  way  "to  maintain  cultural  integrity 
and  boost  the  economy." 

In  the  future,  there  could  also  be  a way  for  trained  personnel  in  Pablo 
to  transfer  to  other  offices. 

Right  now,  many  of  these  plans  are  still  in  the  development  stage. 
DuMontier  said  the  eight-year  contract  will  provide  more  stability  for  SKT, 
and,  it's  hoped,  that  that  will  entice  people  to  apply. 

"If  we  rely  solely  on  natural  resources,  traditional  sources  of  revenue, 
one,  [There  could  be]  major  environmental  consequences  [including]  the 
cost  to  repair  damage  and  two.  Those  markets  are  declining.  Mills  are 
closing  and  IT  is  booming,  expanding,"  said  DuMontier. 

Whiting  said  that  not  very  many  other  tribes  are  doing  what  SKT  is  doing 
except  for  some  corporations  in  Alaska.  "If  we  do  a good  job  at  this,  it 
will  open  us  up  for  a lot  of  things,"  said  DuMontier. 
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Beads  of  sweat,  devotion 

Women  form  16,000  clay  pieces  for  those  who  suffered  on  Cherokee  Trail  of 
Tears 

04/13/2001 

Kelly  Kurt/Associated  Pressews 

HULBERT,  Okla.  - The  Cherokee  bead-makers  work  without  looking  up. 

They've  got  a journey  to  document,  and  there  are  miles  to  go. 

The  women  iron  chunks  of  cool  gray  clay  into  slabs.  They  cut  it  into 
bits,  roll  the  bits  between  their  palms  and  pierce  each  one.  Each  bead 
represents  a person  who  lived  or  died  in  the  forced  march  of  Cherokees 
across  the  Southeast  into  what  is  now  Oklahoma. 

It  takes  16,000  beads  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Cherokee  Trail  of  Tears. 


"They're  not  beads/'  said  Monisha  Aleck,  who  whispers  prayers  over  the 
clay  she  takes  home  and  shapes  in  front  of  her  television.  "They're 
people. " 

They  have  thousands  of  beads  yet  to  make  and  a looming  deadline.  The 
exhibit  where  their  work  will  be  woven  into  a 28-foot-long  panel  opens  at 
the  Cherokee  Heritage  Center  on  May  12. 

The  women  work  with  dusty  palms  in  the  center's  small  workshop  near 
Hulbert . 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  many  Cherokees  were  forced  by  state  and  federal 
troops  from  their  homes  in  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  in  1838 
or  how  many  died  from  disease,  hunger  and  starvation  in  the  march  west. 

The  women  make  white  beads  to  represent  the  estimated  12,000  who 
survived;  black  beads  represent  2,000  who  died;  and  red  beads  stand  for 
2,000  whose  fates  were  unknown. 

The  colors  will  be  woven  into  a pattern  representing  footprints  on  the 
trail.  Photographs  accompanying  the  bead  display  will  document  the  trek  in 
the  new  Trail  of  Tears  Terminus  exhibit. 

Curator  Tom  Mooney  said  that  visitors  will  leave  the  exhibit  with  a 
picture  of  "an  American  holocaust"  and  how  the  Cherokees  emerged  from  it. 

An  allocation  by  Congress  made  it  possible  for  interpretive  exhibits  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  trail.  The  Museum  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  in 
Cherokee,  N.C.,  houses  the  first  exhibit.  The  1,000-mile  trail  ended  in 
Tahlequah,  where  the  Cherokee  Nation  makes  its  headquarters. 

The  Terminus  exhibit  will  include  artifacts,  American  Indian  art  and 
life-size  models  of  soldiers. 

The  National  Park  Service's  sponsorship  of  the  exhibit  required  it  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  disabled.  The  Cherokee  Heritage  Center  found  itself 
searching  for  beads  whose  colors  could  be  distinguished  by  touch  for  blind 
visitors.  It  was  disappointed  in  the  commercial  samples  that  turned  up. 

The  center's  own  director  of  pottery,  Pat  Stewart,  jumped  on  the  job. 

"I  knew  we  could  make  handmade  beads.  But  16,000?  That's  when  we  called 
in  volunteers,"  she  said. 

And  they  came  from  all  over. 

One  Cherokee  woman  in  California  made  and  mailed  in  beads  in  remembrance 
of  her  "great-great-grandmother  Lavisa,"  and  all  others  who  walked  the 
trail . 

For  some  of  the  volunteers,  the  mixing  of  earth  and  water  helps  ease 
their  own  trail  of  tears. 

Sue  Dugger's  mind  drifts  to  childhood  days  at  her  Cherokee  grandparents' 
home.  Carolyn  Waterfallen  sometimes  wonders  what  the  Cherokees  who  made 
the  trip  endured. 

The  women  were  neighbors  as  children.  After  lives  and  careers  in  far-off 
places,  both  returned  to  Tahlequah  to  care  for  ailing  parents.  Both  are 
dealing  with  the  recent  deaths  of  their  mothers. 

"This  is  good  therapy,"  Ms.  Dugger  said,  rolling  the  clay  between  her 
palms . 

For  Ms.  Aleck,  the  therapy  comes  with  her  recovery  from  a car  accident 
and  the  search  for  Cherokee  roots  she  never  knew  while  growing  up  in 
California . 

"It  was  something  I am,"  she  said. 

Patricia  Adams,  a half -Cherokee,  knows  of  ancestors  who  survived  the 
Trail  of  Tears,  she  explained  as  she  weaves  together  the  red,  black  and 
white  beads. 

"To  me,  this  is  honoring  what  they  all  went  through  for  us,"  she  said. 
Copyright  c.  2001  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
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OTTAWA,  ONTARIO,  APR  3,  2001  (CCN  Newswire  via  COMTEX)  --  Within  the  past 
few  days,  fishing  seasons  have  opened  in  parts  of  Atlantic  Canada.  As  the 
spring  progresses,  more  and  more  fishers  will  be  taking  to  the  water  for 
the  season's  work.  I think  it  is  an  appropriate  time  to  provide  an  update 
on  the  federal  government's  process  to  address  the  Marshall  decision.  I 
understand  that  some  people  are  concerned  that  "time  is  running  out"  to 
negotiate  new  fisheries  agreements  and  avoid  conflict  this  fishing  season. 
This  is  not  the  case. 

We  are  not  starting  from  "ground  zero."  Last  year,  the  many  people  with 
an  interest  in  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  showed  good  will,  and  worked 
with  us  to  continue  developing  positive  relationships,  channels  of 
communication,  and  basic  agreement  on  fishing  arrangements  for  last 
season.  Through  cooperation,  a solid  groundwork  has  been  laid,  and  we  are 
now  building  on  that  strong  foundation. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  signed  agreements  are  not  necessary 
to  have  a peaceful,  orderly  fishery  this  summer.  We  are  ready  to  provide 
Mi'kmaq  and  Maliseet  communities  with  fishery  access,  consistent  with  the 
Marshall  decision,  whether  or  not  they  sign  agreements  before  the  fishery 
in  their  area  opens. 

Last  year,  in  cases  where  communities  did  not  reach  agreements  before 
the  opening  of  the  fishery,  we  issued  licences  and  tags  to  ensure  they 
had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  commercial  fishery  with  the 
appropriate  authorization.  This  year,  we  are  doing  the  same.  Already, 
several  Aboriginal  communities  are  participating  in  the  commercial 
fisheries  that  are  presently  open,  although  they  have  not  signed  new 
agreements  with  the  Federal  Fisheries  Negotiator,  Mr.  lames  Mackenzie. 

All  of  the  increased  commercial  access  provided  last  year  will  be 
available  to  Mi'kmaq  and  Maliseet  communities  this  year,  with  or  without 
an  agreement.  That  is  a commitment  we  have  made  to  the  First  Nations  we 
are  negotiating  with.  Of  course,  we  hope  that  start-up  assistance  and 
additional  access  can  be  provided  through  negotiated  arrangements  that 
are  tailored  to  the  unique  needs  and  wishes  of  the  individual  First 
Nations.  Agreements  will  bring  real,  immediate  economic  and  social 
benefits  to  Mi'kmaq  and  Maliseet  communities  by  providing  for  capacity 
building,  vessels,  gear,  funding  for  infrastructure,  and  opportunities 
for  fisheries  co-management  arrangements . 

It  is  also  important  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  agreements  Mr. 
Mackenzie  and  Aboriginal  leaders  are  discussing.  The  one-to-three-year 
agreements  provide  for  valuable  start-up  assistance  to  help  Aboriginal 
communities  see  immediate  benefits  from  their  access  to  the  fishery. 

Without  agreements,  we  will  provide  Aboriginal  communities  with  access, 
which  will  allow  them  to  participate  in  the  commercial  fishery.  But 
start-up  assistance  - like  vessels,  gear,  and  funding  for  important 
infrastructure  like  wharves  - will  help  these  communities  to  prosper. 

That  assistance  is  only  available  through  negotiated  agreements.  Reaching 
agreements  will  take  time,  and  we  need  to  give  the  Mackenzie  process  time 
to  work  again  this  year. 

It  has  always  been  my  Department's  position  that  we  are  providing 
Mi'kmaq  and  Maliseet  communities  with  increased  access  to  the  commercial 
fishery  in  response  to  the  Marshall  decision.  I appreciate  that  some 
First  Nations  may  have  a different  position.  The  "without  prejudice" 
provisions  in  the  agreements  mean  that  the  federal  government  and  First 
Nations  can  sign  agreements  and  still  have  the  opportunity  to  advance 
their  positions  in  future  negotiations.  In  fact,  the  'without  prejudice' 
clauses  have  been  strengthened  in  the  proposed  agreement,  in  response  to 
concerns  expressed  by  First  Nations.  A new  clause  was  added  that  states, 
"(f)or  greater  certainty,  the  parties  agree  that  this  Agreement  is  not 
and  shall  not  be  interpreted  to  be  an  extinguishment  of  a treaty  or 
Aboriginal  right."  There  is  an  additional  clause  that  states,  "For 
greater  certainty,  nothing  in  this  Agreement  precludes  a party  from 


taking  positions  in  future  negotiations  which  differ  from  the  terms  of 
this  Agreement."  It  is  very  clear  that  DFO  is  not  defining  treaty  rights 
in  these  negotiations.  That  is  a point  that  I have  made  repeatedly  in  my 
communications  to  Aboriginal  leaders  in  the  Atlantic  region. 

That  point  is  particularly  significant  this  year,  because  of  the 
government's  two-track  approach  to  addressing  the  Marshall  decision  and 
addressing  Aboriginal  and  treaty  rights  issues.  While  my  Department 
continues  to  provide  Mi'kmaq  and  Maliseet  communities  with  immediate 
benefits  from  the  fishery,  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern 
Development  is  leading  broader  discussions  on  unresolved  questions  about 
Aboriginal  and  treaty  rights.  DIAND's  Chief  Federal  Negotiator,  Tom 
Molloy  has  met  with  First  Nations  representatives  in  Nova  Scotia,  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Quebec  on  how  they  can  proceed  to  address  Aboriginal 
and  treaty  rights  issues.  Fie  has  also  offered  to  meet  with  the  leadership 
of  Aboriginal  communities  in  New  Brunswick  to  begin  considering  how  they 
can  best  work  together  on  these  issues. 

With  the  DIAND  negotiating  table  in  place.  First  Nations  can  go  to  that 
broader  table,  having  signed  fisheries  agreements  with  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and 
still  advance  their  positions  on  Aboriginal  and  treaty  rights  issues. 

In  my  view,  there  are  real  and  immediate  advantages  for  Mi'kmaq  and 
Maliseet  communities  in  these  fisheries  agreements.  At  the  same  time,  of 
course,  I would  not  presume  to  dictate  the  decisions  that  these 
communities  and  their  leaders  must  make.  If  Chiefs  and  their  communities 
decide  not  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Mackenzie,  but  would  rather  wait  to  sit 
at  the  broader  negotiating  table,  I will  respect  their  decision.  As  we 
did  last  year,  and  consistent  with  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  we  will 
continue  to  provide  them  with  access  to  the  commercial  fishery  by  issuing 
communal  licences. 

The  opening  of  spring  fisheries  does  not  mean  that  the  negotiating 
window  is  closed,  nor  does  it  mean  that  Mi'kmaq  and  Maliseet  communities 
will  be  shut  out  of  the  commercial  fishery.  We  are  providing  access  to 
the  commercial  fishery,  consistent  with  the  Marshall  decision.  But  we  are 
also  offering  a table  at  which  Mi'kmaq  and  Maliseet  communities  can 
express  their  needs  and  aspirations  in  the  fishery,  and  we  can  negotiate 
ways  to  help  them  meet  those  needs  and  aspirations. 

For  additional  information  on  the  Marshall  decision,  including  the  text 
of  the  Minister's  remarks  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Fisheries  and 
Oceans:  See  the  DFO  home  page  - www.dfo-mpo.gc.ca  - under  "Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  decision  in  the  Marshall  Case." 

CONTACT:  Fisheries  and  Oceans  Canada  Fleather  Bala,  Director  of 
Communications  Office  of  the  Minister  (613)  996-0076 
Copyright  c.  2001,  Canadian  Corporate  News.  All  rights  reserved. 
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[from  kahahyuhes.  Thanks! 

Mohawk  Flaudenosaunee  cousins  take  a stand  and  a walk  over  their  lands  and 
their  waters...  A yearly  event  to  remind  Canada  and  the  u.s.  of  the  borders 
on  Mohawk  land,  not  of  their  making....  II II III 

From:  doxtater  <mgd5@cornell.edu> 

From  a Yahoo  news  board.  I wonder  if  there's  any  such  thing  as  a 
"traditionalist"  because  I am  not  sure  what  is  meant  by  that.  Some 
people  traditionally  vote  for  the  band/tribal  council.  Some  people  by 


tradition  attend  church.  Some  people  observe  time  honored  memorial 
practices  and  thanksgiving  that  existed,  by  tradition,  before  1492. 
Traditionally  --  since  the  Indian  Defense  League  of  America  began  to 
assert  Iroquois  passage  undeterred  across  the  medicine  line  -- 
Iroquois  people  steadfastly  understood  their  rights  of  free, 
unmolested  travel  anywhere  in  the  Americas.  Anyhow  FYI.  MD 

<http : //www . stopftaa . org/organize/org_dayof rage . html> 

Stop  FTAA  -FTAA  Organizing  Updates 

Traditional  Mohawks  call  for  "Day  of  Rage"  April  19th  and  pledge  to  open 
border,  welcoming  anarchists.  Written  By  World  War  Three,  Target  & Warcry 

This  April  the  heads  of  State  of  every  country  in  the  Western  hemisphere 
except  Cuba  will  be  meeting  in  Quebec  city  Canada  to  sign  a trade 
deal  that  undermines  the  rights  of  working  people,  environmental 
protections  and  human  rights.  They  are  very  afraid  that  people  will 
come  to  Quebec  City  and  ruin  their  party.  So  afraid  that  protesters 
are  being  refused  entry  at  the  Canadian  border.  But  there's  good 
news.  There  is  an  important  chance  to  build  solidarity  between 
anarchists  and  indigenous  people. 

The  Mohawk  territory  of  Akwesasne  straddles  both  sides  of  the  Canadian 
border.  The  Mohawk  people  view  that  border  as  illegitimate.  On  April  19th, a 
group  of  Mohawks  from  the  Traditional  contingent  of  the  Mohawk  people  will 
open  the  bridge  at  Cornwall  to  activists  wishing  to  go  to  Quebec  City.  They 
are  billing  this  as  a "Day  of  Rage"  in  solidarity  with  the  Palestinian 
people.  Canadian  radicals  and  trade  unionists  are  supporting  this  action  on 
the  Canadian  side  while  several  different  mobilization  groups  from  the  U.S. 
are  planning  a caravan  from  the  Burlington  Convergence  to  Quebec  City  through 
the  Mohawk  reservation.  This  is  not  a blockade.  In  solidarity  with  the  Mohawk 
nation's  grievances  towards  the  Canadian  and  U.S.  governments  and  their 
action  upon  that  day,  the  caravan  hopes  to  travel  without  harassment  and 
unfettered  to  Quebec  City. 

The  Mohawk  people  consider  the  bridge  and  border  an  abomination  forced  on 
them  by  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  governments.  The  bridge  is  controlled  by 
customs  364  days  of  the  year  but  one  day  of  every  year  Mohawk  people  take 
over  the  bridge  to  assert  their  sovereignty  over  their  land.  They  have  never 
given  up  their  lands  to  these  tyrannical  nations. 

This  is  a chance  to  build  an  alliance  between  Anarchists  and  indigenous 
people.  There  is  a lot  we  can  learn  from  the  Mohawk  people,  who  have 
struggled  for  centuries  against  all  forms  of  oppression  at  the  hands 
of  the  capitalist  system  and  the  governments  of  both  Canada  and  the 
U.S.  They  have  never  conceded  their  land.  They  have  never  accepted 
the  U.S.  or  Canadian  government  as  legitimate.  They  have  responded  to 
oppression  with  armed  resistance.  The  powerful  spirit  of  insurgency 
has  been  very  effective  in  the  recent  past  as  well.  The  federal 
governments  have  amassed  to  strike  with  horrendous  force  only  to  back 
off  when  it  became  apparent  what  they  were  up  against:  a people 
committed  to  sovereignty  at  all  costs.  As  Anarchists  we  aspire  to  be 
as  strong  and  defiant  as  the  Mohawk  Traditionalists  already  are. 

This  group  of  Mohawk  Traditionalists  - along  with  the  Ontario  Coalition 
Against  Poverty  (An  organization  of  poor  people  fighting  to  bring  power  back 
into  poor  communities,  OCAP)  and  the  Kingston  People's  Community  Union  (An 
organization  of  community  members,  PCU)  - are  using  this  as  a chance  to  build 
coalition  and  organize  towards  a larger  campaign  to  unseat  their  rightwing 
asshole  premier  of  Ontario,  Mike  Harris.  This  will  be  a day  of  solidarity 
between  radical  Mohawks,  Canadian  Trade  Unions,  the  poor  of  Ontario  (Through 
OCAP),  several  radical  activist  groups  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  independent 
Anarchists,  and  the  Anti-Globalization  movement  worldwide.  A few  of  the  U.S. 
groups  currently  involved  are  NYC  DAN,  NYC  YaBasta!  Collective,  IMC-NYC, 
Philly  Direct  Action  Group.  The  Canadian  Guelph  Direct  Action  Group  is  also 
down.  The  border  crossing  also  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Cornwall  Labor 
Council,  the  radical  Canadian  Postal  Union  and  possibly  a Canadian 
AutoWorkers  Union.  Once  over  the  border  the  U.S.  caravan  will  be  free  to  join 
the  Canadians  for  a large-scale  caravan  to  Quebec  City.  Canadians  are  still 
discussing  plans  to  shut  down  the  locks  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  if 
necessary.  The  Burlington  Convergence  (Starting  possibly  the  14th  of  April. 


http://www.venmontactionnetwork.orgj  htp: //www. Vermont . indymedia.org)  is 
being  used  as  the  jump  off  point  and  it  is  strongly  advised  that  those 
interested  be  at  the  convergence  by  the  17th  for  training,  or  by  the  18th 
spokes  council  meeting  at  the  very  latest.  This  convergence  will  have 
teach-ins,  workshops,  bands,  protests  and  much  more.  If  you  can't  make  it  to 
Cornwall  or  Quebec  you  have  to  come  to  the  convergence. 

Some  realities  about  working  with  the  Mohawks:  Mohawk  society,  like  most 
societies,  is  not  politically  homogeneous.  There  are  Mohawk  freedom  fighters, 
but  there  are  also  Mohawk  police,  Mohawk  venture  capitalists,  Mohawk 
reactionaries  and  Mohawks  working  with  the  Canadian  Government.  Dust  as  there 
are  Anarchists,  Republicans  and  all  kinds  of  people  in  U.S.  society.  This 
action  is  being  called  by  a group  of  Mohawk  Traditionalists  with  radical 
politics.  (So  understandably,  they  have  welcomed  the  U.S.  Anarchists 
to  cross  their  land.) 

It  is  possible  that  we  will  come  into  contact  with  some  Mohawks  who  don't 
support  the  action.  We  may  in  fact  be  confronting  Mohawk  police  officers.  If 
this  happens  we  should  deal  with  this  in  a principled  way  and  stand  up  to 
them  as  police  - and  not  fall  into  raising  racial  issues.  When  possible,  we 
will  take  the  lead  from  our  Traditionalist  allies  on  how  to  deal  with 
these  situations.  Considering  that  the  blood  of  20  million  Indigenous 
people  has  been  spilled  since  imperialists  first  set  foot  on  this 
country,  and  considering  how 

fiercely  these  warriors  have  always  resisted  oppression,  we  consider  it  an 
honor  to  work  with  these  uncompromisingly  brave  people.  They  are  opening 
their  land  for  us  to  reach  Quebec  City;  we  should  open  our  hearts  and  raise 
our  fists. 

— end  forwarded  text 
Raeann  Skenandore 

Associate  Director  of  Student  Services  and  Operations 
American  Indian  Program 
492  Caldwell  Hall 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  NY  14853 
Phone:  607.255.4184 
Fax:  607.255.6246 
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"RE : Federal  Prisoner  Phone  Restrictions"  

Date:  Tue,  10  Apr  2001  12:38:08  -0500 
From:  LPDC  <lpdc@idir . net> 

Sub j : telephone  restriction  update 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee  Update 
Dear  Friends, 

The  new  telephone  restrictions  which  limit  federal  prisoners'  phone 
access  to  300  minutes  per  month,  have  been  implemented.  However,  prisoner 
advocacy  groups  continue  to  wage  a battle  to  have  the  new  restrictions 
reversed.  And,  they  do  seem  to  be  making  some  head  way,  as  you  will  notice 
by  reading  the  message  and  the  Washington  Post  article  we  are  forwarding 
below.  We  want  to  encourage  you  to  stay  involved  in  this  issue. 

If  you  want  to  follow  the  work  being  done  to  reverse  this  policy,  you 
can  subscribe  to  a new  list  serve  dedicated  to  the  issue: 

"In  an  effort  to  centralize  discussion  of  issues  surrounding  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  new  300-minute  per  month  restriction  on  inmate  telephone 
calls,  we  have  created  a new  listserve,  BOPphoneregs@yahoogroups.com.  If 
you  are  interested  in  joining,  please  click  here  <mmagiet@ncianet .org>  and 
type  "Subscribe"  in  the  subject  line.  There  seems  to  be  a lot  of  action  on 
this  issue,  and  it  would  be  helpful  if  everyone  can  keep  abreast  of 
developments . 


Also,  please  be  advised  that  Federal-C. U. R . E . , DC  Prisoner  Legal 
Services,  the  National  Prison  Project,  the  ACLU's  National  Capitol  Chapter 
and  others  are  evaluating  legal,  policy,  and  advocacy  avenues  by  which  to 
effect  change." 

If  you  are  interested  in  learning  more  about  this  and  other  current 
prison  issues  you  can  also  subscribe  to  the  Critical  Resistance  list  serve 
below: 

To  join,  send  a message  to  critresisteast-subscribe@egroups . com . LPDC 
staff  will  be  visiting  with  Leonard  Peltier  in  person  twice  weekly  to  make 
up  for  the  lack  in  telephone  communication,  although  the  extra  travel 
expense  and  time  away  from  the  office  will  be  somewhat  straining.  It  will 
also  be  helpful  if  supporters  continue  writing  to  Leonard  Peltier  on  a 
regular  basis: 

USPL 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132 
PO  Box  1000 
Leavenworth,  KS  66048 

(letters  and  cards,  paper  back  books,  photos-NOT  Polaroid,  and  U.S.  Postal 
money  orders  are  the  only  thing  Leavenworth  officials  allow  prisoners  to 
receive. ) 

Leavenworth  Prison  has  allowed  two  phone  interviews  recently,  although  the 
reporters  in  both  cases  complained  of  being  cut  off  prematurely.  All 
reporters  continue  to  be  denied  access  to  interview  Leonard  in  person. 
Please  continue  to  mention  this  in  your  letters  to  Congress.  Thank  you. 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

Original  Message  

Date:  Wednesday,  April  04,  2001  5:15  PM 
From:  Charlie  Sullivan 
To:  cure 

Sub j : 300  minutes 

Dear  Friends,  we  came  close  to  having  the  below  article  on  page  one.  It  was 
on  page  two!  Yesterday,  Dr.  Kathleen  Flawk  Sawyer,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  asked  John  Vanyur,  Senior  Deputy  Assistant  Director  for 
Correctional  Programs  Division,  to  contact  Fred  Mosely,  Chair  of  CURE'S 
Federal  Chapter,  to  hear  our  concerns  on  this  issue. 

Fred  together  with  Kay  Perry,  National  Coordinator  of  the  eTc  Campaign 
to  reduce  inmate  telephone  costs,  had  a conference  call  for  almost  40 
minutes  with  Mr.  Vanyur.  Fred  pointed  out  the  impact  on  the  family  that 
this  limitation  will  have.  As  an  example  he  used  himself.  When  he  was  in 
the  federal  system,  he  helped  his  children  with  their  homework  over  the 
phone.  Kay  made  this  point  too,  but  also  told  Mr.  Vanyur  that  she  thought 
the  limitation  policy  might  be  copied  by  the  state  systems  since  the  "feds 
set  the  pace"  for  the  state  systems.  We  plan  to  follow  up  and  ask  for  a 
face-to-face  meeting  with  Dr.  Sawyer. 

Now,  what  can  you  do  to  help?  First,  I think  you  should  realize  that  we 
are  in  for  a long  and  hard  struggle  on  this.  I don't  think  the  average 
person  thinks  a 300  minute  limitation  is  a big  deal.  Initially,  I thought 
it  sounded  okay  to  me.  But,  as  Fred  and  Kay  and  others  began  to  talk  to  me, 
I realized  that  not  only  should  there  be  no  limits,  but  also  THIS  IS  AN 
EXTREMELY  IMPORTANT  ISSUE!  Thus,  the  leaders  of  this  struggle  UP  FRONT 
MUST  BE  THE  FAMILIES  AND  FRIENDS  OF  PRISONERS  EVEN  MORE  THAN  USUAL!!  You 
are  going  to  have  to  call  your  two  U.S.  Senators  and  one  U.S. 

Representative  (they  can  be  reached  through  the  Capitol  Switchboard  at 
202-224-3121  or  225-3121).  Have  your  two  Senators  and  one  Rep.  call  Dr. 
Sawyer  at  202-307-3250  and  protest  this  policy.  Email  them  the  article 
below,  but  most  should  have  seen  it  yesterday  on  Page  2. 

Call  you  local  newspaper  esp.  if  you  are  near  a federal  prison. 

Write  Dr.  Sawyer  personally  at  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons, 

320  First  St.  NW,  Wash.  DC  20534  Fax  202-514-6878.  This  is  not  going  to  be 
won  overnight!  Charlie 

Original  Message  

Date:  Tuesday,  April  03,  2001  4:01  PM 
From:  Charlie  Sullivan 


U.S.  Restricts  Phone  Calls  by  Federal  Inmates 

Limit  of  300  Minutes  a Month  Will  Increase  Recidivism,  Prisoner 

Advocates  Maintain 

For  23  years  Alvin  Bronstein  filed,  and  often  won,  lawsuits  to 
end  overcrowding  in  the  nation's  jails  and  prisons.  (Robert  Peyton, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  - KRT) 

By  Dan  Eggen 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
Tuesday,  April  3,  2001;  Page  A02 

Federal  prison  inmates  will  be  limited  to  300  minutes  of  telephone  calls 
per  month  under  a new  policy  launched  yesterday  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  which  is  hoping  to  crack  down  on  abuse  of  phone  privileges  by 
some  prisoners. 

But  critics  say  the  new  policy,  which  applies  to  more  than  140,000 
inmates  in  the  federal  prison  system,  will  only  further  isolate  criminals 
from  family  and  friends,  contributing  to  recidivism.  Previously,  federal 
inmates  could  make  unlimited  telephone  calls  and  pay  for  them  from 
personal  debit  accounts,  which  include  money  earned  in  prison  or  sent  by 
relatives.  Each  prisoner  also  was  permitted  120  minutes  per  month  in 
collect  calls. 

The  new  rules  limit  all  telephone  calls  to  300  minutes  per  month, 
regardless  of  who  pays  the  bill.  The  limit  does  not  include  calls  made  to 
defense  attorneys  or  other  legal  advisers.  Traci  Billingsley,  a Bureau  of 
Prisons  spokeswoman,  said  that  75  percent  of  federal  prisoners  already  use 
phones  less  than  300  minutes  per  month.  Placing  limits  on  the  rest  will 
help  control  attempts  by  some  inmates  to  run  drug  rings  or  other  criminal 
operations  from  prison,  she  said. 

"There  have  been  some  instances  in  the  past  of  inmates  abusing  the 
phones,  using  them  for  illegal  or  disruptive  purposes,"  Billingsley  said. 
"Telephone  security  has  always  been  a concern  of  ours.  We  feel  this  will 
help  us  identify  and  limit  any  abuses." 

But  prisoners'  rights  advocates  complain  that  the  limit,  which  amounts 
to  an  average  of  10  minutes  per  day,  unduly  restricts  inmate  access  to 
family  members,  many  of  whom  live  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  away  and 
cannot  afford  regular  visits. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  example,  some  8,000  prisoners  will  be 
in  federal  custody  by  Dec.  31  as  part  of  the  federal  government's  takeover 
of  some  functions  previously  performed  by  the  District  government.  Federal 
prison  officials  say  they  will  try  to  house  inmates  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  District,  but  many  already  are  incarcerated  as  far  away  as  New 
Mexico.  "One  of  the  things  we  know  about  recidivism  is  that  close  contact 
with  family  is  one  of  the  key  factors  in  determining  whether  [released 
prisoners]  will  get  into  trouble  again,"  said  Alvin  3.  Bronstein,  co- 
founder of  the  ACLU's  National  Prison  Project.  "This  policy  seems  to  run 
counter  to  that."  In  a letter  sent  yesterday  to  Attorney  General  John  D. 
Ashcroft,  Citizens  United  for  Rehabilitation  of  Errants  (CURE),  a prisoner 
advocacy  group,  argued  that  the  new  phone  rules  contradict  a recent  court 
settlement  on  telephone  use,  visiting  privileges  and  other  inmate  policies. 
CURE  also  maintains  that  security  is  not  an  issue,  because  all  telephone 
calls  in  the  nation's  98  federal  prisons  are  routinely  monitored  or 
recorded.  The  group  is  considering  litigation  over  the  issue.  "Abuses  can 
occur  within  300  minutes,"  said  Charles  Sullivan,  CURE'S  executive 
director.  "There  is  nothing  magic  about  300  minutes.  . . . These  calls  are 
being  paid  for  by  the  prisoners.  If  they  want  to  pay  to  talk  to  their 
family  longer,  we  ought  to  let  them."  The  federal  prisons  recently 
completed  installation  of  a new  telephone  system  allowing  use  of  the  debit 
accounts,  which  use  punch  codes  to  keep  track  of  prisoner  calls  and 
billing.  Prisoners  can  use  the  system  only  to  call  30  pre-approved 
telephone  numbers.  Calls  to  lawyers  must  be  arranged  separately  and  made 
from  special  phones  that  are  not  electronically  monitored.  Calling  costs 
for  federal  inmates  range  from  4 cents  per  minute  for  local  calls  to  85 
cents  per  minute  for  calls  outside  North  America  and  Mexico.  A portion  of 
the  cost  is  pocketed  by  DynCorp,  which  runs  the  system.  The  rest  pays  for 


commissary  expenses,  cable  television  subscriptions  and  other  inmate 
benefits,  Billingsley  said. 
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- — "RE:  Message  from  Harvey  about  Dreamkeepers . net"  

Date:  Tue,  10  Apr  2001  17:07:07  EDT 
From:  DTRoad@aol.com 

Sub j : Message  from  Harvey  about  Dreamkeepers.net 
Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

Friends- - 

This  is  Harvey  Arden,  with  a few  words  about  Dreamkeepers.net. 

The  Dreamkeepers.net  website  continues  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds... 

And  will  be  doubled  in  size  around  May  1...0ur  ultimate  vision  is  to  have  a 
LivingBook  website  for  EVERY  Elder  in  Indian  Country ...  plus  many  many  other 
compatible  Multimedia  Books  by  non-Elders  dedicated  to  Indian  Way  and 
Traditional  values. 

Please  send  as  many  interested  people  as  possible  to 
<A  HREF=3D"http : //dreamkeepers . net">dreamkeepers . net</A> 

Individuals  need  to  step  forward  and  offer  to  become  'correspondents'  and 
'enablers'  for  Multimedia  LivingBooks  for  Elders  they  know  personally  and 
can  work  with. 

Universities  around  the  country  are  being  asked  to  create  websites  within 
Dreamkeepers.net  and  create  cross-disciplinary  programs  to  go  out  and 
"Bring  the  Elders  to  the  World"  via  dk.net.  We  are  also  in  the  early 
stages  of  creating  a Dreamkeepers  Childrens  Project,  to  bring  the  Elders 
and  the  Children  together. 

Today's  Elders  are  the  last  link  to  the  old  Sacred  Way  and  the  old  days... 
and  we  who  have  caring  hearts  must  come  to  them  respectfully,  and  gently, 
and  ask  them  what  messages  and  what  personal  knowledge  they  care  to  share 
with  the  world  today  as  well  as  with  the  Seventh  Generation  to  come. 

The  Internet  has  suddenly  made  this  possible  for  ALL  Elders .. .whether 
those  who  lead  their  Nations  and  speak  in  world  forums  like  the  UN,  or  the 
little  old  Granny  making  corn  soup  in  the  Mudhouse  at  Onondaga. 

Please  help  us  send  out  this  message  as  widely  as  possible ...  go  to 
<A  H=R EF=3D" http: //dreamkeepers .net" > 
dreamkeepers . net</A>  and  sign  up  for  the  Dreamkeepers  Project.  And  send 
this  notice  on  to  a few  good  friends. 

Work  with  us! 

/Harvey  Arden 

The  Dreamkeepers  Project 

<A  HR EF=3D" http: //dreamkeepers . net/">Dreamkeepers . net</A> 
http : //dreamkeepers . net 

"Bringing  the  Elders  to  the  World... and  the  World  to  the  Elders" 


To  subscribe  to  this  group, send  an  email  to: 
ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
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"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  16  April  2001  20:55:07  -0530 
From:  "Danet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy .org> 
Sub j : Native  Prisoner  News 


Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Date:  Mon,  9 Apr  2001  22:32:00  -0400 
From:  "lanet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy .org> 

Sub j : INCARCERATED  INDIANS  - 1 

http://www.okit . com/lust ice4parts/justicel. html 
Native  American  Times  - April  9,  2001 
Incarcerated  Indians 

A continuing  series  revealing  glaring  disparities  in  the  judicial  systems 
for  American  Indians 

PART  1:  A view  of  the  distorted  statistics  from  initial  police  contact  to 
denial  of  parole 
By  Ruth  Steinberger 

Problems  of  racial  disparity  throughout  the  entire  judicial  system  raises 
alarming  questions  regarding  Native  Americans  in  confinement. 

In  February,  2000,  the  number  of  people  in  state  and  federal  prisons  in 
the  US  topped  2 million,  leaving  the  US  with  one  of  the  highest  rates  of 
incarceration  in  the  world,  exceeded  by  China,  Iraq  and  other  countries 
with  notably  poor  human  rights  records. 

Of  the  two  million  people  in  confinement  in  the  US,  a seriously 
disproportionate  number  are  people  of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities.  Issues 
of  racial,  ethnic  and  economic  disparity  affecting  those  coming  in  contact 
with  both  state  and  federal  judicial  systems  are  well  documented. 

Statistics  show  that  from  initial  contact  with  police  to  length  of 
sentence,  the  differences  disproportionately  punish  Native  Americans, 
ultimately  affecting  families  and  communities  as  well. 

Organizations  including  the  NAACP  and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
call  for  urgent  action  to  address  these  problems.  Glaring  disparities  in 
access  to  adequate  legal  representation  for  the  poor  has  been  publicly 
noted  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Recognizing  disparity  as  a fact  of  life,  states  are  required  to  keep 
records  of  the  racial  component  of  those  who  are  incarcerated,  as  compared 
to  the  racial  make-up  of  the  state  or  jurisdiction  entitled 
Disproportionate  Minority  Confinement  (DMC).  Flowever,  while  discussion 
escalates  over  the  causes  of  DMC,  the  trend  continues  and  the  situation 
seems  far  from  being  addressed. 

For  Native  Americans,  problems  including  racial  profiling,  confessions 
obtained  under  questionable  circumstances,  frequently  inadequate  legal 
representation  and  processing  through  courts  that  have  historically  been 
hostile  toward  Native  Americans  have  marred  access  to  equal  processing 
through  the  courts.  While  the  origin  of  the  problems  are  complex,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  highlight  one  particular  fault,  statistics  reveal  that 
the  sum  of  those  problems  places  Indians  into  confinement  far  earlier,  and 
for  less  serious  crimes  than  other  Americans.  Additionally,  indications 
are  that  being  denied  parole  opportunities  may  increase  the  sentences 
served  by  Indians  even  further. 

Currently  there  are  over  26,000  Native  Americans  in  adult  correction 
facilities  including  state  and  federal  prisons,  as  well  as  jails  both 
within  and  outside  of  tribal  jurisdiction.  While  Indians  are  roughly  1%  of 
the  US  population,  Indians  make  up  1.6%  of  the  population  of  prisoners  in 
the  Federal  Prison  System  and  1.3%  of  prisoners  in  state  systems. 

Comprising  roughly  10%  of  the  population  of  South  Dakota,  according  to  the 
most  recent  SD  DOC  statistics.  Native  Americans  comprise  21%  of  male 
prisoners  and  34%  of  incarcerated  women.  Numbers  vary  from  state  to  state, 
with  Minnesota's  population  1.2%  Native  American,  yet  Indians  represent 


nearly  7%  of  prisoners  in  that  state.  Across  the  board,  the  situation  is 
alarming. 

Nick  Braune  is  a lobbyist  and  activist  from  Yankton,  South  Dakota  who 
recently  ran  for  State  Representative  from  District  18,  SD.  Braune  said, 
"Profiling  brings  individuals  into  the  legal  system  who  otherwise  may  not 
be  there.  Obviously  this  is  just  the  beginning.  It's  foolish  to  believe 
that  once  within  the  system  the  racial  targeting  will  diminish  or 
disappear.  At  each  level  of  processing,  Indians  can  be  confronted  by 
outright  racism,  as  well  as  often  the  problems  traditionally  faced  by  low- 
income  individuals."  Indeed,  each  level  of  processing  reflects  disparities 
that  account  for  the  ultimately  alarming  statistics  relevant  to  Native 
Americans  in  confinement. 

According  to  a 50-plus  page  report  released  by  the  South  Dakota  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  US  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in  March,  2000,  no  Native 
American  ludges  serve  within  the  South  Dakota  State  courts.  While  80%  of 
individuals  processed  through  the  Federal  Court  in  Rapid  City  are  Native 
American,  only  two  Federal  Public  Defender  positions  serve  Rapid  City, 
leaving  low-income  people  processed  through  those  courts  seriously 
underrepresented . 

The  report  cited  numerous  examples  of  whites  in  South  Dakota  given  very 
lenient  sentences,  or  not  being  charged  at  all,  for  causing  the  deaths  of 
Native  Americans,  while  Indians  are  incarcerated  for  theft  and  other 
relatively  petty  offenses.  Activist  Ted  Means  commented  on  the  15  days  in 
jail  spent  by  the  white  man  who,  while  driving  drunk,  ran  over  and  killed 
his  11  year  old  daughter,  Kimberly.  Means  said,  "Had  the  situation  been 
reversed  and  I ran  over  and  killed  his  daughter,  I'd  still  be  in  prison 
today. " 

Recent  national  coverage  of  the  death  of  "Boo"  Robert  Many  Horses,  24, 
who  died  after  four  white  youth  placed  him  head  down  in  a garbage  can 
after  he  became  unconscious,  reveals  little  change  in  this  area.  The  four 
youth  were  not  charged  and  the  cause  of  death  was  listed  as  "asphyxiation" 

In  November,  2000,  Attorney  General  lanet  Reno  said  that  an 
investigation  would  not  be  opened  into  that  report. 

Tim  Giago,  author,  publisher  of  Lakota  lournal  and  founder  of  Native 
American  lournalists  Association  has  worked  in  the  field  of  Indian  news 
reporting  for  years.  Reflecting  on  the  endless  number  of  lengthy  reports 
that  are  periodically  compiled  and  then  left  to  sit  on  desks  in  Washington 
DC,  Giago  said,  "This  is  something  we're  used  to.  It  seems  it's  done  to 
appease  people,  and  make  people  think  something  will  be  done  about  the 
problems . " 

lennifer  Ring  is  the  Director  of  the  ACLU  of  the  Dakotas.  Ring  receives 
hundreds  of  pieces  of  mail  each  year  from  Indians  in  confinement 
throughout  North  and  South  Dakota.  Ring  explains,  "In  terms  of  the 
disparity,  a lot  goes  into  it.  Up  front,  Indians  are  facing  a lot  of 
racial  prejudice.  While  the  worst  probably  occurs  before  someone  is 
actually  in  the  courtroom,  it  is  detected  at  all  levels.  It  begins  when 
you  look  at  what  the  police  choose  to  do  with  someone,  their  actions 
either  mitigate  or  aggravate  the  persons  circumstances.  The  person  will 
get  their  day  in  court,  but  in  reality,  they've  already  had  a trial  by  the 
law  enforcement . " 

Ring  explained  her  comments  further,  "This  is  as  simple  as  the  decision 
of  whether  to  arrest  someone  or  give  them  a warning.  This  is  further 
reflected  in  the  seriousness  of  the  charges  placed  against  the  person." 
Ring  says  that  the  explanation  of  poverty  sounds  simple,  but  is  not.  She 
says  that  those  things  that  produce  mitigating  factors  are  out  of  reach 
for  many  Native  Americans  living  in  areas  with  high  unemployment  and  high 
poverty  rates.  The  courts  will  be  more  lenient  on  a juvenile  who  is  active 
in  sports  or  other  activities  which  can  be  costly  or  simply  unavailable 
within  a reasonable  distance. 

Ring  said,  "The  worst  factor  of  all  with  law  enforcement  is  that 
profiling  creates  a self  fulfilling  prophecy.  If  profiling  goes  unchecked, 
of  course  arrests  will  be  made,  then  they  see  Indians  as  criminals,  and 
use  that  as  the  the  basis  for  stopping  more  Indians,  etc.  They  are  then 
less  likely  to  give  a break  that  they  would  choose  to  give  to  non-Indians. 
A prime  example  of  racism  is  the  war  on  drugs.  Most  cocaine  users  are 


white,  and  they  typically  buy  from  other  whites.  The  myth  that  drugs  are  a 
minority  issue  is  what  places  the  focus  on  minority  communities.  If  police 
were  at  the  suburban  shopping  mall,  they'd  find  some  soccer  moms  in  tennis 
shoes  doing  cocaine  and  buying  it  from  other  soccer  moms.  That  is  just  not 
where  they  focus,  so  it  is  not  where  arrests  occur." 

Minority  women  sentenced  for  drug  crimes  continue  to  be  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  the  US  prison  population. 

For  adults,  there  are  a number  of  components  to  statistics  on  racial 
disparities  facing  Native  Americans  throughout  the  judicial  system.  Mike 
Guilfoyle,  Seneca  , of  the  consulting  firm  Johnson,  Basset  and  Shaw, 
serves  as  a consultant  to  tribal  governments,  and  to  state  and  federal 
programs  throughout  Indian  Country.  Guilfoyle  explained  that  the 
disparities  absolutely  cannot  be  dismissed.  The  median  of  a prisoner  in 
the  US  is  34  years,  yet  the  median  age  of  an  American  Indian  prisoner  is 
slightly  under  20  years  of  age.  Guilfoyle  serves  on  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Youth  Law  Center,  an  organization  that  achieved  a recent  settlement  on 
behalf  of  youth  held  in  a correctional  facility  in  Plankinton,  South 
Dakota . 

Mike  Guilfoyle  cites  that  philosophical  issues,  as  well  as  concrete  ones, 
are  relevant  to  Indians  being  processed  through  courts  which  are  often  the 
judicial  arm  of  a state  government  that  may  have  been  hostile  toward 
tribal  sovereignty  as  a whole,  and  toward  Indians  directly.  In  an  earlier 
interview,  Mike  Guilfoyle  explained  that,  "In  a government  to  government 
relationship,  one  nation  does  not  send  law  enforcement  to  arrest,  try  and 
then  incarcerate  members  of  another  nation."  He  explained  that  without 
using  traditional  tribal  methods  of  conflict  resolution  including 
mediation,  appropriate  victim  compensation,  and  most  importantly  with  the 
involvement  of  extended  family,  Indians  are  denied  access  to  a justice 
system  that  is  operating  within  the  context  of  traditional  heritage. 
Guilfoyle  said,  "Traditionally,  the  most  severe  sanction  was  banishment, 
which  of  course  in  earlier  times  meant  severe  hardship."  He  added, 

"Indians  did  not  incarcerate  as  a punishment.  We  did  not  have  jails  and 
prisons . " 

Ironically,  due  to  federal  sentencing  guidelines,  Indians  get  the  least 
access  to  sentencing  alternatives  or  leniency  in  length  of  incarceration . 
This  problem  was  highlighted  in  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  Report 
released  earlier  this  year. 

Statistics  regarding  Native  Americans  and  parole  that  do  exist  , and  the 
many  statistics  that  are  conveniently  "not  being  kept"  reveal  other  issue 
facing  Native  Americans.  According  to  US  Department  of  Justice  statistics, 
American  Indians  had  a per  capita  rate  of  prison  incarceration  about  38% 
higher  than  the  national  rate.  At  the  same  time,  the  per  capita  rate  of 
Native  Americans  on  parole  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  general 
population.  Federal  sentencing  guidelines  eliminating  parole  accounts  for 
only  a portion  of  this  alarming  figure. 

Roughly  14-20%  of  prisoners  who  apply  for  parole  each  month  in  the  state 
of  South  Dakota  are  approved  for  release.  However,  according  to  Mike 
Winder,  spokesperson  for  the  SD  DOC,  the  state  of  South  Dakota  keeps  no 
breakdown  by  race  of  those  who  are  released  on  parole.  There  is  no  way  to 
tell  during  any  month  if  even  one  of  the  14-20%  who  are  released  are 
Native  American. 

Some  Native  American  families  trying  to  assist  loved  ones  in  creating 
appropriate  release  plans,  with  housing  and  job  offers,  report  that  parole 
is  repeatedly  denied.  Fear  of  reprisal  against  the  prisoner  keeps  some 
families  from  speaking  out,  however,  with  documentation  in  hand  on  the 
opportunities  offered  to  the  prisoner,  many  believe  that  parole  is  denied 
based  on  race. 

Attorney  Mark  Solar,  of  the  Youth  Law  Center,  filed  the  suit  on  behalf 
of  youth  at  the  DOC  facility  at  Plankinton,  SD,  that  was  settled  on 
December  11,  2000.  In  a Lakota  Journal  interview  Solar  said, 

"Investigating  the  training  school  in  South  Dakota,  while  Native  Americans 
make  up  roughly  10%  of  the  population  of  the  state.  Native  American  youth 
made  up  at  least  40%  of  those  who  were  incarcerated . Many  of  those  had 
problems  which  required  treatment  that  they  were  not  getting.  There  is  not 
a lot  of  data  on  Native  Americans  in  institutions."  He  added  that  the  lack 


of  data  creates  a lack  of  assistance  for  Native  American  youth. 

Solar  explained  that,  "Often  facing  similar  circumstances,  there  is  very 
little  data  separating  Latino  youth  who  are  incarcerated.  However,  the  few 
studies  that  do  exist  reveal  that  Latino  youth  are  treated  much  more 
severely  than  others."  Commenting  on  solutions  to  the  problem  of  disparity 
for  incarcerated  Native  Americans,  Solar  said  that  the  problems  will  not 
be  addressed  until  the  states  begin  to  collect  the  information.  Solar  said, 
"Most  of  the  information  is  anecdotal.  It's  people's  experiences  and 
certainly  it's  important .. .the  lack  of  data  and  record  keeping  are  really 
a big  problem-it  makes  it  difficult  to  highlight  the  problem  and  so  it 
gets  denied  by  those  in  a position  to  offer  solutions.  Public  officials 
want  to  see  proof,  which  is  data,  and  then  other  public  officials  fail  to 
keep  track  of  that  data." 

Perhaps  Belva  Black  Lance  of  Mission,  SD,  explained  it  best.  Speaking  of 
the  difficulty  in  maintaining  a family  while  one  member  is  incarcerated 
over  350  miles  from  home  Ms.  Black  Lance  said,  "What  this  problem  is  doing 
is  destroying  our  families.  Children  are  the  ones  who  loose  the  most." 

This  article.  Part  1 of  a continual  series  was  originally  published  in 
the  Lakota  Journal,  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota  Graphic  by  Jason  Wolters- 
-editor@lakota journal . com 

Ruth  Steinberger  is  the  first  journalist  to  collect  the  data  necessary  for 
her  continuing  series  on  Incarcerated  Indians,  e-mail  Ruth  at 
rhsteinbergerl@yahoo. com 

Coming  Next  Week:  Part  II  includes  a complex  set  of  issues 

Janet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 

http : //www . owlstar . com 


Date:  Fri,  13  Apr  2001  12:54:57  EDT 

From:  ErthAvengr@aol . com  <ErthAvengr@aol.com> 

Sub j : Wyoming  Prisoners  Give  Record  Donation 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

http: //www. indianz . com 

Prisoners  give  record  donation 
APRIL  13,  2001 

Inmates  at  a Wyoming  prison  have  made  the  largest  donation  to  the  state's 
Silent  Witness  Program. 

The  inmates  collected  $3,000  over  the  last  18  months  from  hobby  sales  and 
donated  it  to  the  domestic  violence  prevention  project. 

Inmates  donate  $3,000  in  fight  against  domestic  violence  (AP  4/13) 

The  Associated  Press 

RIVERTON,  Wyo.  (AP)  - Inmates  at  the  Wyoming  Honor  Farm  have  donated  $3,000 
to  the  state's  Silent  Witness  Program,  the  largest  donation  to  the  domestic 
violence  prevention  project  to  date. 

"Inmates  may  surprise  some  people,"  Warden  Gary  Starbuck  said.  "They 
typically  want  to  give  back  to  the  community  and  make  restitution  for  the 
crimes  that  they've  committed." 

Attorney  General  Gay  Woodhouse  welcomed  the  donation. 

"We  can  do  a great  deal  toward  our  goal  of  eliminating  domestic  violence  with 
this  large  donation,"  she  said.  "It  will  increase  our  ability  to  raise 
awareness  and  bring  training  and  educational  opportunities  to  people 
regarding  domestic  violence." 

The  inmates  collected  the  money  over  the  last  18  months  from  proceeds  of 
hobby  sales. 

Inmates  are  routinely  encouraged  to  take  up  collections,  Starbuck  said. 

Recent  examples  include  money  donated  to  a victim  whose  vehicle  was  rammed  by 
an  inmate  who  escaped,  to  refurbish  two  bicycles  later  given  to  the  local 
Safe  House  and  for  the  American  Cancer  Society. 


To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 


FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER 


Please  especially  remember  Leonard. 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Dear  lanet, 

Eddie  Hatcher  was  moved  from  Central  Prison  in  North  Carolina  to  a county 
jail.  His  new  address  is: 

Eddie  Hatcher,  Robeson  County  3ail,122  Legend  Road,  Lumberton,  NC  28358. 
Thanks, 

Marsha  Shaiman 

On  Indian  Land,  PO  Box  2104,  Seattle  WA  98111 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 

Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Sun,  08  Apr  2001  22:12:59  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis(3epix. net> 

Sub j : HISTORY:  CARLISLE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  - APRIL  6,  1888  INDIAN  HELPER. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  CARLISLE,  PA. 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  6,  1888  NO.  34 


THE  HAPPY  PHILOSOPHER. 


Year  in,  year  out,  I trudge  along. 

And  this  the  burden  of  my  song: 

Nor  hip  nor  hap  shall  trouble  me 
Whilst  straight  ahead  God's  light  I see. 

Their  loads  grow  light  who  bravely  start. 

And  trudge  along  serene  of  heart. 

The  sun  shines  down  on  every  one. 

With  cheer  for  all-the  glorious  sun 

Of  their  own  load  the  clouds  do  frown- 
Why  should  their  shadow  cast  me  down? 

So  year  by  year  I trudge  along. 

With  this  the  burden  of  my  song. 

Nor  hip  nor  hap  shall  trouble  me 
Whilst  straight  ahead  God's  light  I see. 

MARY  MAPES  DODGE.  --[Selected. 


FROM  THE  INDIAN  QUESTION  TO  THE  WEATHER. 


"But  they  fall  to  the  level  of  those  around  them,  after  they  go  back 
to  their  people,  I am  told,"  said  a western  lady  to  the  writer.  She 
took  the  grounds  that  all  money  spent  on  Indian  education  was  money 
thrown  away,  and  that  they  would  never  become  a thriftier  people. 

"Yes,"  I answered,  "the  Indians  are  nearly  as  bad  as  the  white  race  in 


that  respect.  I know  white  young  men  and  women  of  the  first  circles, 
who,  after  they  returned  from  a course  of  study  and  training  in  the  very 
best  schools  and  colleges  fell  in  the  face  of  good  influences,  below  the 
plain  from  whence  they  were  taken  to  be  educated. 

A goodly  proportion  of  educated  Indians  however,  have  made  most 
excellent  records  under  most  depressing  and  degrading  influences  at 
home. 

Indians  at  Carlisle  are  taught  and  do  learn  to  love  industry  and  to 
hate  idleness. 

Hundreds  of  Indians  taken  from  western  reservations  have  worked  upon 
Pennsylvania  farms,  and  there  proved  so  faithful  and  skillful  that  they 
received  good  wages  and  were  desired  above  other  classes  as  helpers. 

After  a very  few  years  of  such  life  an  Indian  boy  gains  that 
self-reliance  and  manliness  which  makes  him  a good  and  desirable 
citizen . 

You  and  I need  the  moral  support  we  absorb  unconsciously  from  our 
surroundings . 

We  must  have  good  society,  church,  and  a certain  standard  of 
excellence  continually  before  us  to  keep  us  in  place  as  respectable 
members  of  the  community. 

Take  away  from  us  all  the  supports  found  in  the  civilization  round 
about  us,  and  cast  us  as  most  of  our  returned  pupils  are  thrown,  into  a 
cess-pool  of  vice,  filth  and  idleness,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  stay  in 
it  and  breathe  its  loathsome  air  at  every  breath,  do  you  suppose  that  we 
could  remain  the  same  spotless  saints  we  now  claim  to  be  - worthy 
examples  to  the  Indian?" 

The  lady  had  no  more  to  say  upon  the  Indian  question,  but  began 
immediately  to  talk  about  the  weather. 


OUR  GUARDHOUSE. 


Extracts  From  Compositions  of  Two  Indian  Boys. 

Our  old  Guard  House  was  erected  in  1776,  by  some  of  the  prisoners  that 
were  confined  under  the  authority  of  General  Washington,  who  was  then 
the  Commandant  of  the  armies. 

Those  prisoners  were  Hessians  from  Germany,  who  were  hired  by  the 
British  to  assist  in  crushing  liberty  in  these  United  States  of  America. 

No  doubt  they  worked  very  hard  in  putting  in  some  of  those  large 
stones . 

It  is  strongly  built  (65x22  ft.),  with  walls  whose  thickness  is  6 ft., 
consisting  of  stone  on  the  outside  and  the  rest  brick. 

The  walls  extend  to  some  18  ft.  up  forming  an  arched  ceiling,  but  the 
outside  wall  is  8 ft.  high  meeting  the  roof  made  of  tin  which  runs  up  to 
some  18  or  20  feet. 

It  has  three  light-rooms  (18x10  ft.)  and  four  dark  cells  (7x6  ft.) 

One  of  the  large  rooms  is  for  the  guard  and  in  in  the  middle  part, 
(continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 

EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


"Pains  taking  and  persistent  hard  work,  with  common  sense,  will  make  a 
genius  of  almost  any  one." 


General  Crook  when  asked  if  the  Apaches  were  treacherous,  replied: 
"Oh,  yes,  that  is  a characteristic  of  the  human  family." 


A NEW  WAY  TO  GET  WELL. 


Will  yourself  to  get  well! 

Many  people  cure  themselves  of  sickness  now  by  using  their  WILL  power. 

It  is  easy  to  die  if  we  just  give  up  to  all  our  pains  and  aches  and 
think  we  are  more  sick  than  we  really  are. 

The  Man-on-the-band-stand  knows  a little  boy  out  in  Kansas  who  gets 
hard  head  aches. 

One  day  he  came  in  from  school  looking  pale  and  sick,  and  he  said, 
"Mamma  I have  the  head-ache,  and  I must  go  to  bed." 

His  mamma  is  a kind  hearted  woman  and  loves  her  little  son,  dearly. 

She  wanted  to  say  to  him,  "I  am  sorry,  Charlie.  Yes,  go  to  bed,  dear, 
and  I will  put  a cold  cloth  on  thy  head.  But  she  knew  that  would  make 
him  feel  worse,  and  she  wanted  to  do  the  best  thing  for  him,  and  make 
him  WILL  himself  to  get  well. 

So  she  said  "Nonsense!  Thee  is  not  sick!  Thy  head  does  not  ache!  It 
DOESN'T  ache.  Hush!  No!  Thee  has  no  head-ache.  Go  out  in  the  air!  Stir 
around!  Help  milk!  Go  to  the  barn  and  help  milk! 

"But  I can't.  Mamma.  Oh,  my  head-aches  so  badly!" 

"No,  it  doesn't.  Thee  must  say,  too,  it  does  not  ache.  Thee  must  not 
give  up  to  such  a little  thing.  Go  right  out!  Go!" 

"The  boy  obeyed,  but  walked  slowly  off  toward  the  barn. 

Soon  he  began  to  think,  "My  head  does  not  ache  so  very  much.  I guess  I 
will  walk  a little  faster."  When  he  got  to  the  barn  he  met  his  little 
brother  who  had  something  funny  to  say.  Then  he  got  interested  in  the 
cows  and  horses  and  soon  forgot  all  about  his  headache  and  returned  to 
the  house  with  the  glad  news. 

"Oh,  mamma,  my  head  is  entirely  well.  I told  it  to  stop,  and  it  did 
stop. " 

So  we  all  may  do  when  sick. 

Our  WILL  is  a great  power  in  our  own  hands  and  we  must  use  it  if  we 
wish  to  get  well. 


Business . 

The  following  letter  written  in  rather  poor  English  shows  that  the 
Apache  who  wrote  it  is  getting  into  business  ways  while  at  his  farm  home 
and  he  is  learning  to  make  bargains. 

DEAR  CAPT: 

We  talk  with  Mr.  C.  about  $10  month.  Mr.  C.  says  he  give  me  $8  month 
but  I say  I wanted  $10  month  how  that  do.  Because  I know  very  hard  work 
every  days,  when  potatoes  plant  and  pick  potatoes  and  in  the  summer  time 
sun  hot.  First  he  ask  me  how  much  I go  get  next  summer.  I tell  him  I 
want,  $10  month.  He  give  me  $8  first  month,  and  three  months  make  $24. 

If  he  don't  give  me  $10  I take  $9  three  months,  $10  Duly,  $10  August.  We 
don't  fight  about  it  but  just  we  fix. 


Frances  E.  Willard,  the  great  Reformer  and  Temperance  Worker  called, 
on  Wednesday. 

"It  is  Business  that  will  keep  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  with  us,"  she 
said  enthusiastically,  after  looking  at  the  printers  work  so  handily  at 
the  type  and  presses.  "The  foreman  of  this  printing  office  will  never 
have  a desire  to  return  to  the  blanket.  He  knows  too  much  about 
business . " 

The  helpful  words  of  cheer  and  encouragement  left,  in  the  very  few 
moments  she  spent  in  the  printing-office  will  cause  Miss  Willard's  face 


to  be  even  remembered. 


Willie  Butcher  who  went  to  his  home  last  summer  among  the  Chippewas  in 
Wisconsin  writes  that  he  is  well  and  having  a good  time.  His  people  are 
soon  going  to  Sugar  Bush,  we  expect,  to  make  maple-sugar.  Send  us  a 
lump,  Willie.  The  Man-on-the-band-stand  has  one  sweet  tooth. 


Marbles  have  had  their  day  among  the  small  boys  and  tops  are  the 
fashion  now. 


(P-  3) 

Lovely  Sunshine! 

Oh!  Stay  with  us! 

Felix  I.  E.  Feather  has  joined  the  printer's  ranks. 


Details  for  Girls'  work  were  changed  Monday  morning. 


Have  you  noticed  how  green  the  grass  is  getting  in  spots? 


Mrs.  Campbell's  solo  last  Sunday  morning  charmed  her  hearers. 


It  is  lunch  now,  at  the  Teachers'  Club  instead  of  dinner,  at  noon. 


A little  white  boy  on  the  grounds  would  like  to  know  if  rabbits  lay 
eggs. 


What?  Two  Altos  of  the  choir  in  disgrace?  How  shocking! 


A game  of  ball  Tuesday  night  was  entered  into  with  vim  by  a number  of 
the  boys. 


The  farm  fever  has  begun.  A number  have  gone  out  for  the  summer  and 
others  are  anxious  to  go. 


The  floral  decorations  in  the  chapel  arranged  by  our  Principal  and 
others  were  very  pretty  Easter  morning. 


There  were  not  so  many  fools  this  all  fools'  day  as  guess  it  was 
because  the  rest  of  April  fell  upon  Sunday. 


Levi  Levering,  Chester  Cornelius  and  Samuel  Townsend  sang  a very 
pretty  opening  hymn  last  Sunday  evening. 


The  eggs  and  omelet  so  plentiful  Easter  morning  for  breakfast  were 
relished  by  the  whole  school. 


Saturday  night's  talk  on  the  customs  of  forty  years  ago  sending 
letters,  and  other,  made  us  all  glad  we  are  living  today,  instead  of 
then . 


Oranges  grow  on  vines  in  this  country.  At  least,  the  vine  in  front  of 
the  teachers'  dining-room  bore  an  orange.  It  may  have  been  tied  on,  but 
it  was  a real  live,  orange,  anyhow  and  reminded  us  so  much  of 
California . 


The  Oneidas  who  came  from  Wisconsin  and  entered  our  school  last  week 
are  Richard  Summers,  Briggs  Cornelius,  Miner  John,  Nelson  Smith,  Thos. 
Schanandore,  Lorenzo  Cornelius,  Susan  Summers,  Cecilia  Wheelock,  Sophy 
Coolong,  Leila  Cornelius,  Electia  Schanandore,  Louise  Schanandore. 

The  Red  Man  for  April  will  be  an  unusually  interesting  number. 


It  looks  lonesome  around  the  Captain's  home  now,  with  Mr.  Mason,  Miss 
Marion  and  Miss  Nana  all  away.  Only  Richenda  and  Mamma  and  Papa  left. 


Miss  Phillips  gave  each  of  her  friends  a beautiful  colored  Easter  egg 
Sunday.  The  Man-on-the-band-stand  was  left  out  again  but  he  doesn't  like 
eggs  anyhow. 


There  were  1,000  yards  of  string  to  the  kite  sent  up  Tuesday  evening. 
It  was  a new  thing  and  greatly  pleased  the  three  or  four  hundred  lookers 
on.  My!  but  didn't  it  fly  nicely. 


That's  right,  girls!  Go  to  the  gymnasium  as  often  as  possible  and  pull 
away  on  the  weights,  and  swing  the  clubs  and  wands  and  dumb-bells  until 
you  get  as  strong  and  as  straight  as  you  ought  to  be. 


John  Given  and  Don  Campbell  escorted  Mrs.  Given,  Miss  Rote  and  a dozen 
girls  to  town  Tuesday  evening,  to  the  Mission  entertainment.  The  girls 
were  not  at  all  afraid  while  in  the  charge  of  such  brave  defenders. 


Can  we  not  now  see  the  little  company  of  worshippers  in  the  woods  of 
Indian  Territory  so  vividly  pictured  last  Sunday  night  by  the  speaker 
who  told  of  an  assembly  he  came  upon  while  traveling  in  that  country  ? 


PASSING  REMARKS  OVERHEARD  BY  THE  MAN-ON-THE-BAND-STAND:  "Why  in  the 
world  does  that  boy  who  rings  the  chapel  bell  ring  it  so  LONG?  He  rings 
it  as  though  the  east  wards  of  the  town,  and  the  school-buildings  and 
the  township  were  all  on  fire?" 

ANOTHER:  "The  little  boys  keep  step  nicely,  but  the  others  go  like  a 
lot  of  ducks  waddling  along  the  path." 

ANOTHER:  "Of  what  use  is  the  sign,  =91Keep  off  the  Grass?'  Why,  the  boys 
run  all  over  it  as  much  as  they  want  to.  Maybe  the  sign  is  meant  only 
for  the  girls . " 

ANOTHER:  "A  certain  young  man  who  has  been  here  for  over  four  years 
was  detailed  one  evening  to  take  Raymond's  place  of  work.  He  was  obliged 
to  find  the  teachers'  rooms  to  make  certain  collections,  and,  do  you 
know,  he  got  all  mixed  up,  and  didn't  know  one  room  from  another?  How 
strange!  Four  years!  And  don't  know  where  the  teachers'  rooms  are!  Why 
it  would  take  such  a person  fifty  years  to  learn  the  names  of  the 
streets  and  prominent  business  houses  of  even  a little  town  like 
Carlisle . " 


(Continued  from  First  Page.) 

It  was  used  by  the  military  forces  until  1879  when  the  Barracks  were 
turned  into  an  Indian  School. 

By  its  ruins  in  the  inside  wall  it  seems  at  times  there  might  have 
been  thirty  or  fifty  prisoners  trying  to  break  out. 

It  is  now  used  only  for  strong  headed  or  refractory  Indian  boys  at 
this  school.  RICHARD  DAVIS. 


I was  once  told  by  an  old  gentleman  of  Carlisle  that  this  stone 
building  was  not  at  first,  a place  for  confining  soldiers  for 
mis-conduct,  but  was  a magazine,  and  later  on  was  made  into  a place  of 
confinement . 

If  it  could  only  speak  and  tell  us  of  the  time  since  it's  erection, 
what  interesting  stories  it  would  have  to  tell. 

It  would  tell  of  the  old  patrols  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the 
later  battles  in  the  neighborhood. 

FRANK  DORIAN. 


FOR  THE  INDIAN  HELPER. 

COCKATOO. 

What  a magnificent  bird  our  Cockatoo  was  From  tip  to  tip  of  his  wings 
he  measured  a yard.  He  was  as  white  as  snow,  except  that  under  these 
wings  and  on  the  top  of  his  head  there  were  a few  yellow  feathers.  When 
he  was  angry,  or  when  strangers  were  too  familiar,  for  he  was  very 
dignified,  this  yellow  crest  would  slowly  rise  until  it  stood  with  the 
top-most  feather  projecting  forward  almost  on  a line  with  his  hooked 
beak. 


One  night  some  visitors  came  into  the  room  where  his  cage  was. 

Cockatoo  had  retired,  and  was  preparing  himself  for  sleep  by  a dance  on 
the  round  of  his  cage.  He  was  so  slow,  very  solemn,  he  lifted  one  foot 
and  gave  him-self  a swing,  then  the  other  in  the  same  way,  and  he  looked 
so  droll  that  one  of  the  strangers  burst  out  laughing.  Cockatoo  went  on 
swinging  himself  with  an  offended  air.  But  when  funnier  and  her  laugh 
still  louder,  the  bird  stopped,  backed  into  the  corner  of  his  cage,  put 
up  his  crest  to  its  highest  and  was  too  angry  to  move  again  until  she 
had  gone  away. 

When  Cockatoo  was  fond  of  people  he  was  very  gentle  with  them  There 
was  one  lady  to  whom  he  used  to  tell  his  secrets  walk  up  to  her,  seat 
himself  on  her  shoulder  lay  his  bill  on  her  cheek,  and  open  and  shut  his 
mouth  in  the  funniest  way  without  a sound  and  he  was  most  apt  to  do  it 
when  strangers  were  about.  He  was  giving  her  his  opinion  of  them. 

One  day  Cockatoo  had  a hit  of  looking-glass  given  him.  He  turned  it 
this  way  and  that  in  his  claw,  and  then  made  a sudden  dart  behind  it  to 
see  the  bird  that  had  been  looking  at  him.  He  was  fond  of  getting  upon 
bureaus  and  looking  behind  mirrors  in  the  same  way.  Some  one  sent  his 
mistress  the  picture  of  a cockatoo,  when  this  was  shown  him,  he  looked  at 
it,  and  after  a minute  his  crest  rose  up  high  with  a spiteful  air. 

He  ate  very  little  but  that  was  the  beat.  When  a piece  of  cake  was 
handed  to  him  he  would  reach  out  and  take  it  daintily  in  his  claw,  turn 
it  round,  bite  off  every  morsel  of  crust,  eat  a few  nibbles  out  of  the 
middle  of  it,  and  throw  the  rest  on  the  floor  of  his  perch.  He  did  the 
same  thing  with  bread  and  butter,  although  he  was  not  allowed  much  of 
the  last. 

His  wings  were  clipped,  or  some  day  he  would  have  disappeared 
altogether.  As  it  was,  poor  Cockatoo,  he  went  too  far.  Once  he  was  lost 
all  night  in  the  woods  near  the  house,  but  some  boys  saw  him  and  told 
his  master,  and  Cockatoo  was  ready  enough  to  be  taken  home. 

But  this  last  time  one  of  the  young  men  in  a college  nearby  saw  him  on 
a tree,  thought  he  was  a white  hawk  and  shot  him,  - why  should  he  have 
shot  the  bird  even  if  it  had  been  a hawk?  Poor  Cockatoo  fell,  some 
neighbors  who  knew  his  home  carried  him  there;  he  seemed  to  understand 
that  his  friends  wanted  to  do  something  to  help  him. 

But  it  was  of  no  use.  In  a little  while  he  died. 

F. 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  9 letters. 

My  8,  6,  9,  is  food  that  horses  eat. 

My  7,  4,  6,  1 is  what  is  found  in  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is 

what  we  burn  in  stoves. 

My  7,  1,  6,  5,  is  something  that  looks  like  an  oyster. 

My  8,  2,  3 is  a low  kind  of  an  animal  which  gets  very  fat  sometimes. 

My  whole  is  a game  in  which  some  of  our  girls  and  even  the  officers  of 

the  School  are  becoming  very  interested. 


Why  is  the  early  grass  like  a penknife? 

Ans. -Because  the  spring  brings  out  the  blades. 


Is  the  sponge  an  animal? 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Prospect  Point. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress. 


and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 


For  a longer  list  of  subscribers  we  have  many  other  interesting 
pictures  of  shops,  representing  boys  at  work,  schoolrooms  and  views  of 
the  grounds,  worth  from  20  to  60  cents  a piece,  which  will  be  sent  on 
request . 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  SENT  FREE. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 


Transcribed  from  the  newspaper  collections  of  USMHI,  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Carlisle,  PA.  For  more  info  see  http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - 
Barbara  Landis 

"RE : Rustywire:  The  Spring"  

Date:  Fri,  17  Nov  2000  22:05:44  -0000 

From:  "lohn  Rustywire"  <rustywire@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : the  spring 

Mailing  List:  indigenous_peoples_literature@egroups . com 

I stood  with  my  grandson,  I am  an  old  man  and  we  came  to  my  spot  on 
this  mountain  top.  I have  been  here  many  times  and  with  me,  all  those 
that  have  come  before  have  taken  a little  of  their  vision  and  shared 
it  with  me. 

I can  see  far  and  it  is  pretty,  clear  across  the  valley  and  all  the 
places  there.  My  sight  is  not  so  good  but  I know  it  looks  the  same, 
it  is  beautiful. 

My  great  grandson  has  helped  me  to  this  spot.  I can  not 
remember  his  name,  but  he  looks  a little  like  me  when  I was  his  age. 

His  body  is  young  and  strong.  He  helped  to  stand  tall  and  erect.  I 
told  him  the  story  of  his  fathers  and  how  we  had  survived  to  bring 
him  life.  His  eyes  are  bright,  wide  and  innocent.  He  listens 
patiently  to  the  rambling  talk  of  an  old  man. 

Look  over  there,  that  is  the  place  I have  spoken  about,  it  is  a 
spring.  There  you  will  find  fresh  cold  water.  When  you  are  thirsty 
you  can  take  a drink  and  wash  yourself  on  a hot  day.  You  can  lie  down 
next  to  it  on  the  grass,  soft  earth  and  enjoy  the  day. 

He  looked  at  me  and  said,  I can't  see  it. 

I can  not  see  so  clearly,  but  I know  it  is  there.  I tell  him  how  it 
sits  against  the  mountain,  how  the  earth  is  cracked  there  and  a small 
stream  flows  into  a pool,  somehow  made  through  time.  My  vision  is  not 
that  good.  I tell  him  how  it  has  always  looked. 

There  is  nothing  there,  Shi  Che'  (honored  grandfather)  There  is  only 
a road  and  an  oil  well. 

Oh,  yes,  I remember.  The  tribe  was  having  a hard  time  and  so  the  need 
for  money  was  great,  those  were  tough  times. 

Someone  needed  the  water  to  put  back  into  the  earth  to  bring  up  oil 

way  down  there,  below.  My  spring  is  no  more. 

Where  have  we  gone  with  these  things  my  grandson,  I am  sorry  it  is 


not  here  for  you. 

I didn't  take  care  of  it  like  I should  have  and  now  it  is  gone.  I 
can't  remember  all  that  was  here,  but  yet  some  of  these  things  are 
gone. 

Remember  there  was  a time  when  it  was  there  and  that  it  refreshed  us 
so.  I wish  I could  give  you  a drink. 

How  is  it  so  that  this  water  is  gone  forever.  Who  can  take  away 
water,  but  yet  it  is  so.  The  grass  is  gone  and  so  is  the  quiet  spot. 

I stand  here,  and  those  behind  me  in  the  shadows,  my  fathers  weep  and 
so  I find  myself  standing  with  tears  streaming  down  my  cheeks.  I feel 
old  and  tired  and  my  soul  hungers  for  what  was  once  ours.  My  heart 
cries  our  a mourning  song  for  the  morning  dove,  the  plants,  the 
mountain  tobacco  and  the  quiet  times  that  are  no  more.... 

This  List 

http: //www. egroups . com/1 ist/indigenous_peoples_l iter at u re/ 

"RE : Poem:  Views"  

Date:  Fri,  3 Nov  2000  09:23:14  -0600 

From:  "John  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate.edu> 

Sub  j : SunDown 

SunDown 

Standing  with  the  old  men. 

Before  the  glory. 

Of  the  red  and  purple  sunset. 

Giving  thanks. 

With  thanks. 

For  another  day. 

Of  breath  and  life. 

With  my  relations. 

Speaking  without  talking. 

Before  Creator, 

With  thanks. 

For  what  is  given. 

Days  end  will  come. 

To  us  all. 

May  we  go  on. 

With  thanks. 

Standing  straight  and  clean. 

At  sundown. 

Of  another  day. 

Give  thanks 

John  Berry,  Oklahoma,  2000. 

"RE;  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  09  Apr  2001  06:21:49  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea.org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  April  22-28 

APELILA 

(April) 

(Welo) 

22 

To  know  true  power,  capture  the  wind  in  your  sails  and 
journey  to  the  place  which  no  one  has  ever  seen  before. 


23 

Three  things  sustain  life  --  food,  hope,  and  an  abiding 
sense  of  wonder. 

24 

Give  me  the  beauty  of  nature  to  restore  my  spirit,  where  the 
morning  dew  glistens  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  wind  is  the 
only  sound  that  I hear. 

25 

A wave  upon  the  sand  takes  only  a little  of  the  land  and 
gives  the  blessings  of  the  sea  in  return. 

26 

The  family,  ohana,  goes  on  from  generation  to  generation: 
the  seeds  of  tradition  we  plant  bear  fruit  in  a thousand 
different  ways. 

27 

Morning  sunlight  flees  --  how  brief  my  contemplation  of 
life ' s mysteries . 

28 

Be  strong  when  others  are  weak,  and  they  will  support  you  in 
your  time  of  need. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Native  America  Calling"  

Date:  Mon,  16  Apr  2001  11:24:50  -0500 
From:  Eric  Martin  <airos@unl.edu> 

Sub j : NAC  Topics  + Earth  Day  Special 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  April  16-20 

2)  Different  Drums  - "Earth  Day  Special" 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  April  16-20 

Listen  LIVE  in  RealAudio  every  M-F  l-2pm  ET  at  http://nativecalling.org/ 
just  click  on  "Listen  LIVE  Online"  or  "Also  available  for  WebTV  users" 

MON  - 04/16:  Where's  the  BIA  Director?: 

On  the  campaign  trail,  candidate  Bush  met  with  Indian  leaders  promising 
much-needed  funds  and  improvements  in  our  communities.  But  nearly  one 
hundred  days  into  the  Bush  Presidency,  we  still  don't  have  a Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  recently  released  federal  budget  contains 
only  a two-  percent  increase  for  Indian  programs,  causing  some  to  speculate 
that  Indian  Country  is  not  a priority.  Who  do  we  hold  accountable?  Guests 
include  Suzan  Flarjo  of  the  Morning  Star  Institute. 

TUE  - 04/17:  Biopiracy  in  Chiapas: 

In  the  last  five  centuries.  Indigenous  communities  in  Mexico  have  faced 
colonization,  impoverishment,  resource  exploitation  and  increased 
militarization.  The  new  attack  on  indigenous  peoples  of  Mexico  is  in  the 
form  of  biopiracy  by  transnational  corporations  that  are  appropriating  and 
patenting  life  forms  and  indigenous  knowledge  for  research  and  sale.  Guests 
include  Antonio  Perez  Mendez  of  the  Tsehltal  Nation  of  Chiapas  and  Ryan 
Zinn  of  Global  Exchange. 

WED  - 04/18:  Sacred  Earth,  Sacred  Lands  Alliance: 

More  than  500  people  will  gather  in  Seattle  this  weekend  for  the  Sacred 
Earth  Conference  to  develop  strategies  for  building  alliances  to  protect 
sacred  lands.  Native  communities  engaged  in  frontline  struggles  to  protect 
their  lands  from  coal  mining,  timber  harvesting,  oil  drilling  and  rock 
climbing  are  joining  forces  with  tribal  leadership  and  social  justice 
organizations  to  secure  sacred  sites  and  religious  freedom.  Guests  include 
Chris  Peters  of  the  Seventh  Generation  Fund. 

THU  - 04/19:  Bush's  Environmental  Report  Card: 

Environmentalists  are  reeling  from  the  Bush  Administration's  efforts  to 
dismantle  environmental  protections  and  cut  funding  for  environmental 


programs  by  $52  billion  over  the  next  decade.  Bush  also  backed  out  of  the 
global  warming  treaty,  opposed  new  standards  to  reduce  arsenic  in  public 
water  supplies  and  is  promoting  oil  drilling  in  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  Rockies.  What's  next?  Invited  guests  include 
Anishinaabe  author  and  activist  Winona  LaDuke. 

FRI  - 4/20:  Child  Abuse  Awareness: 

April  is  Child  Abuse  Awareness  and  Prevention  month.  What  defines  child 
abuse?  Is  it  okay  to  spank  and  discipline  your  child  or  is  that  now 
considered  abusive?  How  can  we  work  together  to  protect  our  children  from 
child  abuse?  And  how  can  we  strengthen  our  communities  and  families  so  we 
that  we  can 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Sat  Dul  21  03:39:12  2001 

Date:  25  Apr  2001  02:17:53  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.017 


WOTANGING 
KANOHEDA  ANIYVWIYA 
Fla-Sah-Sliltha 
Un  Chota 


IKCHE 


VOLUME  09,  ISSUE  017 
April  21,  2001 
Kiowa  leaf  moon 
Ho-chunk  planting  corn  moon 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin 
It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le 
ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min 
Aunchemokauhettittea 

Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin, 
inin  Mexika  tlahtolli 


N NEWS) 
banner  of  this 


newsletter<== 


AMERICA 

>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


[ Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  [ 
[ http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  [ 


+ 


+ 


This  issue  contains  articles  from  owlstar.com;  ndn-aim. 

First  Nations,  Native  Rights,  Big  Mountain,  KOLA  Newslist, 

LPDC  and  Our  Red  earth  mail  lists;  UUCP  email; 

http://www.newsminer.com/ 

http: / /www. billingsgazette. com/index. php? sect ion=loc a l&d is play = 
content/local/layoffs . inc 

http: / /www.yankton . net/stories/042301/new_0423010010 . html 

http : / /www. allthingscherokee . com/Articles/gene_040101_quantum . html 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share 

our 

Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West,  "Set  the  blood  quantum  at 
one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition  of  Indians,  let  intermarriage 
proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and  eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out 
of  existence.  When  that  happens,  the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of 
its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"The  problems  that  the  legal  world  system  imposes  upon  the  natural 
Indian  religions  are  many  and  varied.  And  they  have  been  a matter 
of  grave  concern  and  discussion  by  Indians  who  still  adhere  to  their 
traditional  way  of  worship  and  belief.  The  legal  world  system  is 
engaged  in  a one-sided  covert  war  with  the  Indian  religion.  Evidence 
of  this  one-sided  war  is  manifold.  The  persecution  and  prosecution  by 
the  many  legal  institutions,  such  as  schools,  courts,  against  Indians 
who  wear  long  hair  is  only  one  example  that  has  existed  in  full  force 
since  1776.  It  is  ironic  that  the  descendants  of  those  first  Pilgrims, 
who  came  here  supposedly  seeking  religious  freedom,  should  continue 


to  deny  that  freedom  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  land.  ... 
Yet  Si  Blue  (Janet  McCloud) , Tulalip,  Thanksgiving  Day  1993 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

l ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  I 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

I Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

| so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  _+ 


i Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

What  became  of  shame?  Is  it  no  longer  felt? 

What  became  of  respect?  Is  it  no  longer  given? 

Of  course,  the  above  questions  only  apply  to  a few,  or  at  least  that 
is  my  sincere  prayer. 

Still,  for  a few  the  questions,  sadly,  must  be  asked. 

There  was  a time,  not  too  distant,  when  a person  would  not  consider  vile 
gossip  about  another,  knowing  it  would  come  back  as  disdain  from  the  entire 
community.  I thought  for  a long  time  it  was  a problem  unique  to  the 
internet  where  being  faceless  lends  itself  to  having  no  face  to  hide,  and 
the  same  false  bravado  seen  in  dogs  that  bark  at  strangers,  then  hide 
under  or  behind  the  nearest  refuge. 

Unfortunately,  I have  seen  the  same  cowardly  name  calling  and  argument 
baiting  at  events.  I now  realize  it  is  the  same  loss  of  community  that 
poisons  the  dominant  society  spilling  over  into  Indian  Country. 

I cannot  tell  anyone  who  reads  this  what  he  or  she  must  do.  I will  ask 
that  you  please  consider  the  harm  your  words  bring  to  another  before  you 
speak  or  write  them.  Ask  the  words  you  might  offer  to  make  us  come 
together,  rather  than  drive  another  wedge  among  the  smallest  minority  in 
this  land  that  was  our  ancestors'  and  whose  blood  was  shed  so  we  might  live 
today.  Ask  of  yourself  the  same  standards  you  believe  were  handed  down  to 
you,  so  there  might  be  a seventh  generation  that  can  look  back  on  us  with 


pride . 


Do  you  really  want  to  be  the  reason  your  children's  children  discover 
shame? 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('  - ')  Marietta,  GA  30006, 

===w=w=== 


gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy.org 
U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

gars@sdf .lonestar .org 
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Date:  Tue,  24  Apr  2001  05:51:18  -0400 
From:  "Janet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy . org> 

Subj : obituary 

April  24,  2001-Florence  Whiteman,  historian,  teacher  and  last  of  the 

Northern  Cheyenne  warrior  women,  died  Sunday  evening  in  Billings  at  St. 

Vincent  Hospital.  Whiteman  was  born  Duly  17,  1926,  the  first  child  to 

Dames  and  Sally  Crazy  Mule  Bites,  who  named  her  Meome'  Ehne'  E - "Appears 

in  the  Morning  Woman."  Whiteman  was  featured  in  several  documentaries 

and  books,  including  Herman  D.  Viola's  "Little  Bighorn  Remembered"  in  1999. 

A wake  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Thursday  in  the  Allen  Rowland  Memorial  Gym  in 

Lame  Deer.  --from  the  Billings  Gazette 

Danet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 

http://www.owlstar.com 
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Date:  Mon,  16  Apr  2001  06:57:58  -0400 
From:  Pat  Morris  <wlfskr@prodigy . net> 

Subj:  Alaska  Natives  Organize  Boycott  over  Racism 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

http://www.newsminer.com/ 

Natives  organize  economic  boycott 
Activists  cite  racism  as  a growing  problem 
By  DAN  DOLING  Associated  Press  Writer 

ANCHORAGE--Alaska  Native  activists  announced  Saturday  they  have  formed  a 
boycott  committee  to  take  economic  measures  that  will  advance  civil  and 


human  rights  of  Alaska  Natives. 

Group  members  say  they  are  planning  boycotts  that  will  not  end  until  the 
Legislature  passes  a hate  crimes  bill  and  racism  diminishes  throughout  the 
state . 

John  Tetpon  of  Anchorage,  one  of  six  members  of  the  Economic  Boycott 
Committee,  said  committee  members  have  not  yet  agreed  on  action. 

"We're  going  to  first  focus  on  the  visitor  area,  tourism  probably, 
patterned  after  the  people  in  South  Carolina  who  boycotted  South  Carolina 
over  the  use  of  the  flag,"  Tetpon  said.  That  state  experienced  boycotts 
over  use  of  the  Confederate  flag  in  positions  of  state  sovereignty, 
including  the  capitol. 

Tetpon  said  the  committee  may  try  to  discourage  Outside  groups  from 
considering  Alaska  as  a host  for  conventions  or  other  meetings. 

Group  member  Desa  lacobsson  of  luneau  said  committee  members  are  still 
planning  strategy  but  individual  Alaska  businesses  could  be  targeted  for 
a boycott. 

The  action  also  could  take  the  form  of  encouraging  rural  Alaskans  to 
stay  out  of  urban  areas  for  meetings,  instead  gathering  in  Bethel,  Nome, 
Kotzebue  or  Barrow,  lacobsson  said. 

Tepton,  who  is  a spokesman  for  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  said  the 
committee  is  not  affiliated  with  any  other  groups. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  include  Robert  Willard  of  Duneau,  the 
state's  first  Alaska  Native  state  trooper;  longtime  Anchorage  resident 
Donna  Mae  Willoya;  Diane  Benson  of  Wasilla,  who  led  a protest  against 
portrayal  of  Alaska  Natives  in  a poem  by  a University  of  Alaska  Anchorage 
creative  writing  professor;  and  Ole  Lake,  city  manager  of  Hooper  Bay. 

In  a press  release,  group  members  said  the  formation  of  the  committee 
comes  on  the  heels  of  a Ian.  14  drive-by  paintball  attack  on  Alaska  Natives 
in  Anchorage  that  the  participants  videotaped.  An  Eagle  River  man  has  been 
charged  with  seven  counts  of  misdemeanor  assault  in  the  case.  Two  underage 
teen-agers  with  him  were  expelled  from  school  for  the  rest  of  the  school 
year  and  may  face  proceedings  in  juvenile  court,  which  is  not  open  to  the 
public . 

lacobsson  criticized  the  Anchorage  Police  Department  for  not  solving  the 
slayings  of  four  Alaska  Native  women  and  for  what  she  said  was  a lack  of 
attention  to  rapes  of  Native  women. 

But  Tetpon  said  group  members  are  most  frustrated  with  racism  that  has 
persisted  since  they  were  children  and  is  now  affecting  their 
grandchildren . 

"I  think  things  have  gotten  worse  than  when  I was  going  to  school,"  he 
said.  "There's  a lot  of  racial  animosity  against  Native  children.  Why  do 
they  deserve  that?  What  did  they  do?" 

As  an  example,  he  noted  a 50  percent  dropout  rate  of  Native  children  in 
Anchorage  schools. 

"It's  not  because  they  can't  do  academic  work,"  Tetpon  said.  "It's 
because  of  the  atmosphere  in  schools.  It  has  to  change.  Why  hasn't  it 
changed  in  30  or  40  years?" 

Ask  Anchorage's  Native  children  what  problems  they  face,  Tepton  said. 

"My  guess  is  they  would  list  racism  as  one  of  the  issues  they  have  to  deal 
with  on  a daily  basis,"  Tetpon  said. 

Tetpon  said  the  problem  is  not  just  in  Anchorage  but  throughout  Alaska. 
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"On  the  ragged  edge  of  the  world 
I'll  roam. 

And  the  home  of  the  Wolf 
Will  be  my  home." 

Robert  Service 
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"RE : Shawnees  help  Bury  Children's  Remains"  

Date:  Mon,  16  Apr  2001  07:36:08  -0500 

From:  Dohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate  <berryj@okstate.edu> 

Sub  j : (FWD) Indian  News  04-15-2001 

Forwarded  by  John  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate  on  04/16/2001  07:37  AM 

Shawnees  help  bury  children's  remains 

By  AP 

4/14/01 

BARBOURSVILLE,  W.Va.  (AP)  --  The  Shawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  helped  rebury 
the  remains  of  two  American  Indian  children  uncovered  on  the  Western 
Regional  lail  site.  Regional  Hail  Authority  Director  Steve  Canterbury  said. 

Also  participating  in  Tuesday's  ceremonies  was  the  Eastern  Band  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation. 

The  burial  occurred  about  a month  before  the  authority  expects  to  start 
construction  of  a $19  million  regional  jail  near  the  Merrick  Creek  exchange 
of  Interstate  64. 

"We  wanted  to  do  everything  properly,  and  we  wanted  to  do  it  before 
construction  of  the  jail  began,"  Canterbury  said. 

As  the  35-acre  site  was  being  prepared,  archaeologists  found  that  a 
pre-Civil  War  cemetery  on  the  property  had  been  placed  over  a prehistoric 
American  Indian  hunting  camp. 

The  childrens'  remains  were  found  last  Duly  after  the  cemetery  had  been 
relocated  and  archaeologists  were  performing  a final  examination  of  the 
area,  Canterbury  said. 

They  were  wrapped  in  a blanket  inside  a World  War  II  vintage  ammunition 
box.  A note  in  a plastic  bag  inside  the  box  said  the  remains  had  been 
found  within  a few  miles  of  the  cemetery  along  a river  bank  by  a man 
looking  for  arrowheads. 

The  note  added  that  the  man  said  he  felt  it  would  be  more  proper  to  place 
the  remains  in  the  cemetery,  Canterbury  said. 

"RE:  Group  seeks  to  end  Indian  Names" 

Date:  Mon,  16  Apr  2001  14:54:34  -0400  (EDT) 

From:  IndigenousNews@webtv.net  <IndigenousNews@webtv.net> 

Sub j : Group  seeks  to  end  Indian  Names 

Mailing  List:  Native  Rights  <NativeRights@yahoogroups . com> 

Sent  in  by  D.  Walters  of  Aajigaaning  Aim 
+++++++++ 

Friday,  April  13,  2001 

Group  Seeks  End  of  Indian  Names 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - Saying  the  use  of  Indian  names  and  mascots  may  violate 
anti-discrimination  laws,  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  called  for 
an  end  to  their  use  by  non-Indian  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 

The  group's  recommendation  Friday  does  not  carry  the  weight  of  law,  but 
Indian  groups  working  to  get  schools  to  shed  the  names  saw  it  as  an 
endorsement  of  their  effort. 

"I  think  it's  going  to  make  a big  difference,"  said  Cyd  Crue, 
president  of  the  Illinois  chapter  of  the  National  Coalition  on  Racism  in 
Sports  and  the  Media.  "I  realize  it's  not  the  end  of  stereotypes  in 
sports,  but  I think  it  was  really  important  that  a federal  commission  get 
involved  and  make  a statement  to  move  our  country  toward  more  equality 
and  social  justice." 

The  commission  said  Indian  names  and  mascots  could  be  viewed  as 
"disrespectful  and  offensive"  by  Indian  groups  and  can  create  "a 
racially  hostile  educational  environment  that  may  be  intimidating  to 
Indian  students." 

American  Indian  activists  and  others  complain  the  mascots  are 
disrespectful,  asking  schools  to  get  rid  of  the  names  and  mascots. 

Though  hundreds  of  teams  still  use  names  such  as  Indians  and  Braves, 
school  districts,  colleges  and  universities  have  changed  their  team 


names  at  the  urging  of  Indian  groups. 

The  St.  John's  University  Redmen  are  now  the  Red  Storm,  while  Stanford 
fans  cheer  for  the  Cardinal  instead  of  the  Indians.  Miami  of  Ohio  has 
also  changed  its  nickname  from  the  Redskins  to  the  RedHawks. 

This  week,  the  Afton,  N.Y.,  school  board  voted  unanimously  to  stop  using 
an  Indian  mascot  and  logo  for  its  sports  teams,  doing  away  with  the 
mascot,  logo  and  "Indians"  nickname  after  this  school  year  ends. 

Last  week.  New  York  State  Education  Commissioner  Richard  Mills  sent  a 
letter  to  school  districts  urging  them  to  drop  Indian  names,  symbols  and 
mascots . 

FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER! 
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Printed  for  educational  purposes  only:  The  news  that  is  reported  is  not 
necessarily  the  viewpoint  of  IndigenousNews 

"RE : Mt  Graham:  Apache  Powerline  Lawsuit"  

Date:  Tue,  17  Apr  2001  14:47:37  -0400 
From:  KOLA  <kolahq@SKYNET. BE> 

Sub j : Mt  Graham:  Apache  powerline  lawsuit 

Mailing  List:  First  Nations  <FIRST_NATIONS(a)HOME  . EASE . LSOFT . COM> 

From:  "Robert  Witzeman"  <witzeman@home.com> 

Please  distribute  this  info  to  [y]our  friends 

The  powerline  lawsuit  motion  for  preliminary  injunction  by  the 
Apache  Survival  Coalition,  Apaches  For  Cultural  Preservation  and  the 
Mount  Graham  Coalition-  plaintiffs 

v. 

John  McGee,  Eleanor  Towns  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  defendant  and  the 
University  of  Arizona-defendant  Intervenor  will  be  heard  Friday,  April  27, 
2001,  3P.M.  in  the  chambers  of  Judge  Frank  Zapata,  federal  courthouse, 
Tucson,  405  W.  Congress 

Please  pass  this  on  to  any  of  your  friends  who  would  be  kind  enough  to  show 
up  in  court  in  support  of  the  traditional  Apache  people  and  the 
irreplaceable  mountain  ecosystem  under  attack  by  the  U.  of  Arizona  and 
their  Forest  Service  cooperators. 

For  additional  info  contact: 

Robert  A.  Witzeman,  M.D. 

4619  E.  Arcadia  Lane 
Phoenix,  AZ  85018 
tel.  602  840-0052 
fax  602  840-3001 
witzeman@home . com 

or 

Apaches  for  Cultural  Preservation 
Wendsler  Nosie 
Box  0766 

San  Carlos,  AZ  85550 
tel.  520  475-2494 
apaches4cultural@theriver . com 

url : chttp: //personal . river users . com/~apaches4cultural> 

INJUSTICE  ANYWHERE  IS  A THREAT  TO  JUSTICE  EVERYWHERE 
<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+> 

KOLA  Information:  http://users.skynet.be/kola/ 

KOLA  Petitions:  http://kola-hq.hypermart.net 

KOLA  Greeting  Cards:  http://users.skynet.be/kola/cards.htm 
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NO  TELESCOPES  ON  MOUNT  GRAHAM! ! ! 

NO  DUNBAR  RESORT  IN  THE  BLACK  HILLS!!! 
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Apaches  for  Cultural  Preservation  was  founded  by  Wendsler  Nosie  Sr.  and 
Ernest  Victor  Dr.  because  of  the  need  to  educate  Apaches  from  various 
Apache  reservations . History  books  today,  do  not  cover  the  impact  or 
aftermath  of  the  Great  Apache  Wars  and  their  effect  on  today's  life  on  the 
reservation.  Currently,  there  are  many  Apaches  who  still  experience  post 
war  syndrome  including  denial.  The  denial  that  such  a tragic  event  took 
place,  and  the  realization  that  they  have  been  stripped  of  their  Cultural 
and  Traditional  ways. 

Apaches  for  Cultural  Preservation  is  working  with  the  young  native 
people,  teaching  them  to  preserve  what  is  left,  such  as  Traditional 
ceremonies,  songs,  language,  foods,  spirituality,  and  Sacred  sites.  Nosie 
and  Victor  have  strongly  encouraged  all  ethnic  groups  to  participate  and 
learn  their  own  spiritual  gift  that  Usen(God)  had  blessed  them  with  in  the 
beginning  of  creation. 

All  members  of  ACP  have  worked  hard  through  out  the  year  with  inviting, 
sharing,  and  educating  all  people  through  out  the  world.  ACP  has 
constructed  a monument  in  Old  San  Carlos  which  honors  all  those  fallen 
Apaches  who  stood  for  who  they  were  and  lost  their  lives. 

Currently,  the  struggle  to  save  Mt.  Graham,Dzil  Nchaa  Sian,  from 
desecration  is  a major  focus.  A need  for  all  people  such  as  yourself  to  do 
what  you  can  to  save  this  Holy  Mountain  in  North  America. 

Ernest  Victor  Dr. 

Apaches  for  Cultural  | Cibecue  | Mt.  Graham  Sacred  Run 

Phone:  520-475-2494 

Fax:  520-475-2494 

P.  0.  Box  766 

San  Carlos,  AZ  85550 

Email : apaches4cultural@theriver . com 

— "RE:  Crow  to  Layoff  Some  Workers" 

Date:  Thu,  19  Apr  2001  10:17:46  +0100 
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Sub j : Crow  to  lay  off  some  workers 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 
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Crow  to  lay  off  some  workers 

The  Crow  Tribe  said  it  must  lay  off  a portion  of  its  1,100  employees  this 
week  to  help  the  tribe  live  within  its  means. 

Spokesman  Leroy  Not  Afraid  said  the  cutbacks  began  Tuesday  and  would 
continue  through  the  week.  He  said  leaders  hope  to  rehire  many  of  those 
placed  on  "furlough"  in  coming  months. 

"We  don't  have  an  exact  number  yet,"  he  said  and  refused  to  speculate 
how  many  workers  would  be  sent  home.  "Our  goal  is  to  live  within  our  means 
as  a nation." 

To  do  this,  the  tribe  needs  to  lay  off  at  least  300  employees,  said  the 
tribe's  former  accountant,  Dohn  Donham,  who  quit  ear  lier  this  month 
after  a bitter  falling  out  with  the  tribe.  In  early  March,  Donham  warned 
tribal  leaders  that  a massive  layoff  was  needed  to  help  the  tribe  make 
ends  meet. 

Nearly  70  tribal  employees  were  laid  off  in  mid-March  because  of  budget 
problems . 

About  one  out  of  six  enrolled  tribal  members  living  on  the  reservation 
work  for  the  tribe.  The  cuts  were  made  throughout  tribal  offices,  at  all 
levels  of  pay  and  position.  Not  Afraid  said. 

New  tribal  leaders  took  office  in  Duly  and  raised  the  minimum  wage  for 
its  employees  by  nearly  $2,  to  $7  an  hour.  Although  the  tribe's  finances 


were  in  disarray  - current  leaders  blame  previous  leaders  - employees 
were  hired  and  paid  through  the  winter.  Not  Afraid  said  the  current 
tribal  chairman,  Clifford  Birdinground , promised  to  keep  a full  staff 
through  winter. 

"We  maxed  out  at  1,100  this  winter  to  make  sure  families  had  heat  for 
the  winter,  warm  clothes,  food.  According  to  Crow  culture,  we  do  not  let 
our  people  go  without  during  the  winter  months,"  Not  Afraid  said. 
"Regrettably,  spring  has  arrived  and  we  need  to  furlough  some  employees... 
We  encourage  those  individuals  to  apply  for  unemployment  benefits." 

Although  critics  have  accused  tribal  leaders  of  wild  spending,  the 
tribe's  poor  financial  position  comes  from  a $26  million  debt  left  by 
previous  leaders  and  a recent  federal  court  decision  limiting  the  tribe's 
ability  to  tax  businesses  on  the  reservation.  Not  Afraid  said. 

Despite  the  ongoing  financial  crisis,  tribal  leaders  are  working  hard  to 
make  cash  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  tribe,  said  Gordon  lackson. 
Crow  Agency  superintendent  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"They  do  have  money  on  the  horizon,"  he  said,  adding  that  the  BIA  is 
working  to  approve  an  agreement  between  the  tribe  and  Conoco  over  right- 
of-way  payments. 

A new  accounting  firm  has  also  been  hired  - Ribail,  Stauffer  and 
Associates,  of  Spokane  - and  work  is  being  done  to  stabilize  tribal 
finances,  lackson  said. 
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Miami  tribe  seeks  support 
By  KURT  ERICKSON 
Springfield  bureau  chief 

SPRINGFIELD  --  Unsure  of  their  chances  in  a court  of  law,  members  of  an 
Oklahoma-based  Indian  tribe  are  looking  for  help  in  the  court  of  public 
opinion . 

Locked  in  a legal  battle  with  15  Central  Illinois  landowners  over  an 
attempt  to  reclaim  land  it  says  it  never  relinquished,  the  Miami  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  is  planning  to  release  a glossy  brochure  in  the  coming  weeks 
detailing  its  history  as  a once-inf luential  tribe.  Along  with  offering 
readers  the  tribe's  version  of  its  plight,  the  document  is  being  crafted 
as  an  olive  branch  to  the  state  in  an  attempt  to  settle  the  lawsuit. 

"The  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  wishes  to  come  to  terms  with  the  people  of 

Illinois  so  that  once  again  the  heritage  they  share  can  be  celebrated," 
notes  a summary  of  the  document  obtained  by  The  Pantagraph.  In  addition  to 
outlining  the  tribe's  case,  the  executive  summary  also  raises  the  specter 

of  casino  gambling  as  a way  to  settle  the  lawsuit.  Although  tribe 

officials  have  said  in  recent  months  that  a casino  isn't  a key  to  any 
settlement,  the  document  appears  to  revive  interest  in  a gaming  facility. 

"A  resort  development  in  the  claim  area  could  create  jobs,  cultural 
attractions,  tourism  and  new  tax  revenue  from  gaming  in  an  area  that  does 
not  now  have  a riverboat  casino,"  the  summary  notes. 

Attorney  Tom  Osterholt,  who  has  been  handling  the  lawsuit  on  behalf  of 


the  tribe,  referred  questions  to  tribe  spokesman  George  Tiger,  who  did  not 
return  several  telephone  messages. 

While  the  document  will  be  distributed  to  members  of  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly  later  this  month,  some  lawmakers  already  are  dismissing 
the  brochure  as  little  more  than  a public  relations  gambit. 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  I would  respectfully  listen,  but  it  changes 
absolutely  nothing,"  said  state  Sen.  Dudy  Myers,  R-Danville,  who  is  trying 
to  help  the  landowners  fend  off  the  tribe. 

Among  other  things,  Myers  has  moved  legislation  through  the  Senate  that 
will  set  up  a legal-defense  fund  for  the  landowners. 

State  Rep.  Dan  Rutherford,  R-Chenoa,  who  also  represents  portions  of  the 
area  being  targeted  by  the  tribe,  said  the  document  likely  will  not  change 
his  mind  about  the  lawsuit. 

"If  they  believe  they  have  a legal  case,  they  should  pursue  all  legal 
remedies,"  Rutherford  said.  "The  landowners  are  the  innocent  bystanders  in 
this . 

"Obviously,  I will  take  a look  at  it,  but  it  doesn't  deter  my  belief 
that  the  landowners  need  to  be  removed  from  any  fault  in  this.  The  court 
case  should  be  dealt  with  between  the  United  States  and  the  Miami  Indians, 
not  the  landowners." 

The  timing  of  the  release  of  the  brochure  will  coincide  with  the  state's 
plan  to  file  a motion  to  dismiss  the  court  case. 

Last  week,  a federal  judge  in  Benton  ruled  that  Illinois  Attorney 
General  Dim  Ryan  can  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  property  owners.  The  tribe 
said  the  state's  involvement  could  put  at  risk  millions  of  acres  of  land 
along  the  state's  eastern  borders. 

In  the  executive  summary  of  the  document,  the  tribe  notes  that  it  has 
been  pursuing  an  out-of-court  settlement  with  state  officials  since  1997. 

"The  Miami  Tribe  continues  to  seek  a settlement  and  is  willing  to  accept 
compensation  and/or  tribal  land  in  lieu  of  taking  the  homes  of  innocent 
residents  of  East  Central  Illinois,"  the  tribe  says. 
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RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM  VIOLATED!  LAND  STOLEN  THROUGH  UNFAIR  TRADE  AGREEMENTS! 
IS  THIS  NOT  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  GLOBALIZATION? 

Hopi  say  evictions  at  Big  Mountain  'imminent' 
by  Brenda  Norrell  Today  staff 

BIG  MOUNTAIN,  Ariz.  - Navajos  facing  forced  eviction  appealed  to  the 
United  Nations  in  Geneva  in  April,  as  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
hear  an  appeal  that  relocation  violates  the  religious  rights  of  Navajo, 
in  the  case  of  Denny  Manybeads  vs.  United  States. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Earl  Carroll  in  Arizona  also  lifted  a 1977 
injunction,  which  now  authorizes  the  Hopi  Tribe  to  enforce  its  grazing 
laws  -livestock  permits  and  impoundments  - on  Navajos  living  on  Hopi 
Partitioned  Lands  (HPL). 

Cedric  Kuwaninvaya,  chairman  of  the  Hopi  Land  Team,  said  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  means  time  has  run  out  for  Navajos  who  refused  to 
sign  75-year  lease  accommodation  agreements  with  the  tribe. 

"Denial  of  the  Manybeads  appeal  makes  imminent  the  eviction  of  Navajo 
individuals  on  the  HPL  without  a lease  agreement  with  the  Hopi  Tribe," 
Kuwaninvaya  said  in  a written  statement. 

Carrying  their  fight  for  human  rights  to  Geneva,  Kee  Watchman  of  Cactus 
Valley  community,  told  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission  in  its 
57th  session  in  April,  that  Navajos  have  suffered  for  30  years,  enduring 
constant  harassment  and  threats  because  the  energy  industry  seeks  Navajo 
coal . 


"The  United  States  government,  for  reasons  of  its  own  policy,  is 
actively  and  knowingly  destroying  our  families,  our  livelihood,  our 
sacred  places  and  our  way  of  life." 

Watchman  told  the  United  Nations  that  Peabody  Coal  Co.  seeks  the  "rich 
and  low  sulfur  coal  that  lays  beneath  our  feet." 

In  his  address  on  religious  intolerance.  Watchman  said  deep  injury  will 
result  if  the  Hopi  proceed  with  a plan  to  construct  a cellular  tower  on 
a peak  over  "the  shrine  called  'Dzil'na  Sa  i'  or  Big  Mountain,"  without 
consultation  with  Navajos  living  there. 

Representing  the  Indian  Treaty  Council,  Watchman  asked  for  an  avenue  of 
appeal  to  an  international  tribunal  where  the  United  States  and  its 
officials  would  be  held  accountable  for  their  actions. 

Meanwhile,  at  Big  Mountain,  Bahe  Katenay  said,  "The  people's  way  of  life 
is  constantly  under  attack."  He  said  the  people  are  disappointed  with 
the  court  decisions,  but  they  will  not  give  up  the  struggle  to  remain. 

"The  feeling  is  that  the  American  government  doesn't  want  to  hear  about 
our  culture  and  history  and  why  we  want  to  stay  on  the  land  to  protect 
it . " 

Katenay  said  Dine  at  Big  Mountain  believe  both  court  decisions  are  a 
direct  reaction  to  success  in  creating  international  awareness  about  the 
coal  industry's  intent  to  remove  Navajos  to  permit  mining  of  the  Black 
Mesa  coal  beds. 

"The  people  are  going  to  be  living  with  more  fear  that  evictions  will 
take  place,  but  they  will  try  and  stop  the  eviction  in  any  way  that  they 
can . " 

In  nearby  Kykotsmovi,  the  Hopi  celebrated  both  court  decisions  as 
victories.  After  more  than  two  decades,  the  Hopi  regained  full  control 
and  jurisdiction  over  grazing  on  Hopi  Partitioned  Lands  when  Dudge 
Carroll  lifted  the  1977  injunction. 

"It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  we  have  been  second-class  citizens  on 
our  own  lands  for  too  long,"  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  said. 

Taylor  congratulated  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  refusing  to  overturn  the 
9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  ruling  in  Denny  Manybeads  vs.  United  States. 

Navajos  filed  the  suit  in  1988,  based  on  their  right  to  practice 
traditional  religion  on  sacred  land,  challenging  the  1974  Navajo  Hopi 
Settlement  Act  that  resulted  in  Navajo  and  Hopi  partitioned  lands. 

"Their  action  threatened  to  undermine  Hopi  sovereign  authority  to  use 
and  control  its  own  lands  and  threatened  the  implementation  of  a 
settlement  that  took  years  of  compromise  between  the  Hopi  and  Navajo," 
Taylor  said. 

"We  want  our  children  to  put  the  Navajo-Hopi  land  dispute  behind  them 
and  chart  a different  history  of  peace  between  both  tribes." 

Hopi  elders  Dan  Evehema  and  Thomas  Banyacya,  however,  stood  with  Navajos 
for  decades  and  supported  their  struggle  to  remain  on  the  land. 

Before  their  deaths  two  years  ago,  Evehema  and  Banyacya  said  the  order 
of  the  world  will  be  upset  and  mankind  would  suffer  great  calamities  if 
Navajos  are  forced  to  relocate. 

On  Black  Mesa,  Glenna  C.  Begay,  Navajo,  who  lives  less  than  two  miles 
from  Peabody  Coal  mine,  said  the  dust  in  the  air,  water,  soil  and  plants 
has  made  the  people  sick  with  respiratory  diseases.  Ancestral  burial 
sites  have  been  destroyed  and  precious  water  is  used  to  "flush  coal  to 
the  Mohave  Generating  Station  in  Nevada"  by  way  of  coal  slurry. 

Saying  the  people  have  suffered  long  enough  from  chemical  spills  and 
hazardous  waste  spills,  she  said  it  is  time  to  close  Peabody's  two  coal 
mines  on  Black  Mesa. 

"The  beautiful  landscape  is  gone  forever." 

The  Navajo  Nation  defended  mining  leases  as  a means  of  employment  and 
revenues,  with  the  majority  of  the  tribe's  $100  million  annual  income 
derived  from  coal,  oil  and  gas  royalties  and  taxes. 

It  has  filed  suit  against  Peabody,  claiming  Peabody  and  two  energy 
providers  conspired  with  a former  BIA  official  to  deny  the  tribe  a fair 
20  percent  royalty  rate  for  coal. 

After  the  Navajo  Nation  filed  the  $1.8  billion  lawsuit,  it  was  joined  by 
the  Hopi  Tribe. 

Peabody  denies  the  conspiracy,  pointing  to  its  charitable  contributions 


and  royalty  payments,  as  California's  demands  for  Arizona  water  and 
coal-powered  electricity  increased  in  2001. 

After  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear  the  appeal,  Navajo 
President  Kelsey  Begaye  extended  his  sympathy  to  Navajo  families  living 
on  Hopi  Partitioned  Land.  Begaye  said  the  decision  was  hard  to  accept, 
but  families  have  fought  valiantly  to  preserve  Dine  sacred  ways. 

"I  want  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  the  families  who  were  involved  in 
this  case  and  their  attorneys  for  setting  forth  a great  effort  to 
protect  our  way  of  life." 

The  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in  Arizona  and  Hopi  Tribe  said  eviction  of 
Navajo  families  who  refused  to  sign  75-year-leases  by  Feb.  1,  2000,  will 
proceed  by  court  action. 

On  Black  Mesa,  Norman  Benally  appealed  for  international  support  in  the 
three-decade  long  battle.  "We  have  exhausted  our  strengths  to  protect 
our  homelands." 

=====  Black  Mesa  Indigenous  Support  (BMIS)  is  a group  of  individuals 
acting  to  support  the  sovereignty  of  the  indigenous  people  affected  by 
mining  activities  on  Black  Mesa,  who  face  forced  relocation, 
environmental  devastation,  and  cultural  extinction  at  the  hands  of 
multi-national  corporations,  and  United  States  and  tribal  governments. 
http://www.blackmesais.org 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm  for  more 
background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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True  to  their  reputation  of  deceit,  lies  and  betrayal,  the  slimy  vermin 
of  Walmart  has  yet  been  caught  in  another  act  of  deception  and  double 
dealing  near  Morgantown,  WV.  The  Walmart  ghouls  have  begun  raping  a 
sacred  indigenous  burial  site  after  promising  the  community  they  would 
not . 

As  has  been  the  case  throughout  history,  those  whom  we  entrusted  to 
protect  Indian  interest  have  turned  their  guns  on  us  in  favor  of 
capitalist  greed.  Those  government  and  community  representatives  who 
pledged  their  unswerving  support  of  Indian  ideals  now  lie  in  bed  with 
Walmart  in  an  orgy  of  greed,  money  and  treachery  as  they  attempt  to 
sodomize  our  people  once  again. 

I know  many  who  read  this  have  fantasized  about  fighting  for  the  cause 
of  our  people,  our  culture,  our  dignity.  You  have  spoken  of  the  horrors 
heaped  upon  our  people  over  500  years.  The  horror  still  exists!  Here  and 
now!  Will;  you  continue  to  talk  or  will  you  respond  to  an  imminent  call 
to  action.  Will  you  make  history  or  will  you  be  content  to  read  about  it? 

Those  wishing  to  (Literally)  stand  with  us  and  defend  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  our  ancestors  near  Morgantown,  WV  are  urged  to  respond  to 
ILFORCE@aol.com  and  be  available  for  upcoming  actions  that  will  not  be 
openly  posted.  We  are  the  7th  generation!  We  will  not  go  away! 

THE  INDIGENOUS  LIBERATION  FORCE  EXISTS  TO  IDENTIFY,  CONFRONT  AND  NEUTRALIZE 
THAT  WHICH  THREATENS  OUR  PEOPLE  AND  TO  PROMOTE  OUR  POLITICAL  STRENGTH  VIA 
TRADITIONAL  MEANS! 

Madage  Moniga  "Walks  on  Wind" 

[from  Dianne  Howard.  Thanks!] 

<<  The  following  notification  was  sent  to  Susan  Pierce  of  the  West  Virginia 
Division  of  Culture  and  History  (State  Agency)  April  20,  2001.  — 

Ms.  Pierce:  We  have  received  reports  that  excavation  and  other  activities 


are  taking  place  on  the  Straight  property  on  Rt.  705  Monongalia  County  WV. 

Without  question  this  is  a violation  of  your  March  6,  2001,  directive 
which  prohibits  this  activity.  It  is  also  a direct  violation  of  law  as 
indicated  in  your  letter  to  Sen.  John  Rockefeller  last  year.  We  trusted 
that  your  office  possessed  the  authority  and  willingness  to  enforce  your 
directives  and  applicable  laws.  If  you  or  your  office  is  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  do  so,  we  need  to  know  immediately  so  we  can  plan 
accordingly. 

Also,  if  Gloria  Gozdick  is  considered  the  "qualified  archaeologist" 
indicated  in  your  March  6,  directive  we  wish  to  strongly  object.  Her  bias 
towards  Wal-Mart,  West  Virginia  University  Foundation,  and  the  University 
is  evident! 

Her  findings  have  been  brought  into  question  by  reputable  archaeologist. 
She  is  a paid  consultant  of  Walmart  and  certainly  should  not  be  counted  on 
to  render  evenhanded  reports.  This  is  a case  of  the  fox  guarding  the  hen 
house.  We  look  to  you  for  immediate  protection  of  this  sacred  site. 

Indian  Heritage  Conservancy-  American  Indian  Movement  -END 

Friends  again  our  trust  has  been  betrayed.  Again,  in  our  willingness  to 
believe  in  common  decency,  we  have  been  lied  to  and  duped  by  those  who 
promised  to  protect  Indian  interest.  The  sacred  prayer  pole  which  stood 
proudly  to  honor  our  relatives  buried  within  the  Fort  Hill  site  lies 
crushed  beneath  the  wheels  of  Walmart' s paid  ghouls  who  dig  upon  our 
burial  site.  Please  call  WV  DIV.  of  Culture  and  History  and  demand  it  be 
stopped.  304-558-0220 

Please  call  the  WV  Attorney  general  and  demand  action  304-558-2021  FX 
304-558-0140  Please  call  the  Monongalia  Prosecuting  Attorney  and  demand 
that  these  grave  robbing  bastards  be  brought  to  lustice.  304-291-7250. 

And  please  be  ready  to  respond  to  our  call  to  action  which  appears  to  be 
imminent.  Monogalia  County  is  about  75  miles  south  of  Pittsburgh  PA  on  I- 
79.  -If  you  think  its  terrible  what  was  done  to  Indian  people  please 
remember ...  its  still  going  on! 

-Matt  Sherman 

National  Field  Office 

American  Indian  Movement 

Dennis  3.  Banks,  Director- 
-please  distribute  widely- 
Pilamaya 
<+>=<+> 
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Paiutes,  feds  clash  over  water  for  endangered  fish 

leff  DeLong 

Reno  Gazette-Iournal 

Wednesday  April  4th,  2001 

Pyramid  Lake  Paiutes  say  more  water  must  be  released  into  the  Truckee 
River  to  prevent  a massive  die-off  of  an  endangered  fish,  but  federal 
wildlife  officials  have  denied  the  request,  citing  drought  conditions. 

Tribal  officials  said  Tuesday  they  want  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  release  enough  water  from  Stampede  Reservoir  to  allow  for 
successful  spawning  of  cui-ui,  a sucker  fish  that  normally  spawns  from 
Pyramid  Lake  up  the  lower  Truckee  River  this  time  of  year. 

"The  tribe  is  saying  we've  got  our  share  of  water  up  there  - release 
it,"  said  Elwood  Lowery,  executive  director  of  Pyramid  Lake  Fisheries. 
"We're  saying  go  ahead  and  release  the  water  for  the  fish." 

Fish  and  wildlife  officials  insist  Stampede  Reservoir  lacks  enough 


water  to  support  a cui-ui  spawn  without  ultimately  turning  the  reservoir 
into  a "puddle."  Drought  conditions  have  dried  up  other  sources  of  water 
that  might  normally  help  supply  a spawning  run,  as  Reno  now  is 
experiencing  its  second  driest  season  on  record. 

"We  do  believe  there's  a sufficient  amount  to  support  a spawn  run  but 
by  mid-summer  there  would  be  no  water  in  Stampede.  You'd  be  left  with  a 
puddle,"  said  Randi  Thompson,  spokeswoman  for  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife. 
"There's  just  not  enough  water." 

Federal  biologists  also  fear  that  early  release  of  Stampede's  water 
under  drought  conditions  will  dry  up  the  lowest  reaches  of  the  Truckee 
River  later  in  the  summer,  causing  significant  ecological  damage.  They 
say  the  cui-ui  population  is  healthy  enough  that  loss  of  a spawn  cycle 
this  year  would  have  relatively  little  impact. 

Both  sides  insist  their  strategy  offers  the  best  hope  to  avoid  a die- 
off of  a thousand  or  more  fish.  By  not  releasing  water  into  the  river. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  officials  say  the  cui-ui  would  be  discouraged  from 
attempting  to  spawn  under  dangerously  dry  conditions. 

"It  is  our  position  that  making  water  releases  from  Stampede  Reservoir 
during  this  severe  drought  and  under  poor  fish  passage  conditions  will 
encourage  cui-ui  into  potentially  massive  mortality,"  Bob  Williams,  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  field  supervisor,  wrote  in  a March  29  letter  to  Tribal 
Chairman  Alan  Mandell. 

Tribal  officials  insist  the  fish  will  attempt  to  spawn  in  any  case  and 
unless  more  water  is  made  available,  they  will  become  trapped  in  pools 
downstream  of  the  reservation ' s Marble  Bluff  Dam.  There  they  could  die 
in  oxygen-starved  water  or  be  eaten  by  the  thousands  of  pelicans  that 
migrate  to  the  Pyramid  Lake  area  to  feed  on  migrating  fish. 

"We  know  the  fish  are  going  to  run  regardless,"  Lowery  said.  "They  just 
haven't  figured  out  yet  when  to  make  their  move." 

Although  the  federal  government  controls  all  water  releases  from 
Stampede,  the  Paiutes  are  about  to  take  greater  control.  Under  a first - 
of-its-kind  pact  between  the  federal  government  and  an  Indian  Tribe  that 
was  signed  in  1999,  the  Pyramid  Paiutes  will  be  given  control  of  water 
that  originates  outside  of  the  reservation  and  is  earmarked  to  help 
endangered  fish  species. 

The  debate  comes  as  the  tribe  finishes  work  on  a management  plan  for 
Truckee  River  water  to  be  used  to  aid  the  cui-ui  and  another  endangered 
fish,  the  Lahontan  cutthroat  trout. 

Until  the  management  plan  is  finished  and  approved  by  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife,  the  federal  government  remains  "in  the  driver's  seat" 
concerning  releases  from  Stampede  Reservoir  this  year,  Lowery  said. 

Tribal  officials  suggest  the  government  is  exaggerating  potential 
impacts  to  Stampede  and  say  water  needed  for  a ninth  consecutive  spawning 
of  the  cui-ui  should  be  released  at  once. 

"If  there's  a fish-kill,  we  don't  want  to  be  in  the  co-pilot's  seat," 
Lowery  said. 

Pyramid  Lake's  Cui-ui  — 

o Cui-ui  are  the  largest  of  the  genus  chamistes,  or  lake  sucker.  They 
live  up  to  50  years  and  can  weigh  up  to  7 pounds.  They  live  mostly  on 
zooplankton . 

o Flabitat:  They  are  found  only  in  Pyramid  Lake.  Studies  estimate  more 
than  1 million  adult  fish  live  in  the  lake. 

o Life  cycle:  Cui-ui  spawn  primarily  in  the  Truckee' s lower  12  miles  in 
April  and  May.  Females  produce  25,000  to  186,000  eggs.  It  takes  three  or 
four  weeks  for  eggs  to  hatch,  with  larvae  then  floating  down  the  river 
to  the  lake. 

o Flistory:  Cui-ui  fossils  2 million  years  old  have  been  found  only  in 
basins  of  ancient  Lake  Lahontan  and  now-dry  Winnemucca  Lake.  Water 
diversions  for  agriculture  nearly  destroyed  the  cui-ui  in  the  late  1960s. 
They  were  listed  as  endangered  in  1967. 

Pyramid  Lake 


o Length:  27  miles, 
o Width:  4-11  miles. 


o Maximum  depth:  350  feet, 
o Surface  area:  117,000  acres. 
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Tribal  Representatives  Study  Water  Rights,  Land  Issues 
By  CHET  BROKAW 
Associated  Press  Writer 

PIERRE  --  Representatives  of  the  Oglala  and  Rosebud  Sioux  tribes  are 
recommending  that  their  tribes  not  agree  to  any  settlement  of  their  water 
rights  until  their  land  claims  are  settled. 

Officials  of  the  two  tribes  met  recently  to  discuss  Lakota  water  rights. 
They  plan  to  present  resolutions  to  both  tribes  that  would  ask  the  federal 
government  to  negotiate  a settlement  with  all  Sioux  tribes  on  all 
outstanding  claims  on  land,  natural  resources,  sovereignty  and  water 
rights . 

Frank  Means,  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council,  said  the  group 
discussing  the  issue  must  develop  a strong  position  for  presentation  at  a 
water  rights  meeting  to  be  held  May  1-2  in  Rapid  City.  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  is  sponsoring  the  meeting. 

In  a written  statement,  Feemont  Fallis  of  the  Rosebud  Tribe  said  federal 
officials  are  wrong  to  try  to  quantify  Sioux  water  rights  before  land 
claims  are  settled. 

The  Sioux  continue  to  pursue  claims  involving  48  million  acres  in  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Montana  and  Wyoming.  The  land  includes  the 
Black  Hills  and  the  Missouri  River  shoreline  that  is  being  transferred 
from  the  federal  government  to  the  state. 

The  Black  Hills  and  the  rest  of  western  South  Dakota  were  reserved  for 
the  Lakota  in  the  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  1868.  After  gold  was  discovered 
in  the  Black  Hills,  however,  the  land  was  taken  from  the  Lakota  in  1877, 
and  the  Lakota  were  forced  onto  smaller  reservations. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1980  upheld  an  award  that  with  interest  has 
grown  to  about  $600  million,  but  the  high  court  did  not  call  for  returning 
the  Black  Hills  land. 

All  the  Lakota  tribes  have  refused  the  money,  saying  they  want  the  land 
back.  Some  measures  introduced  in  Congress  about  a decade  ago  sought  to 
return  1 million  acres  of  federal  land  in  the  Black  Hills  to  the  Sioux, 
but  those  measures  failed. 

Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Attorney  Mario  Gonzalez  said  the  underlying  land 
claims  must  be  settled  before  the  tribes  can  deal  with  water  rights. 

"The  quantum  of  Sioux  Water  rights  cannot  be  determined  until  the 
quantum  of  Sioux  territory  is  completely  settled  between  the  Sioux  tribes 
and  the  United  States  government,"  Gonzalez  said  in  a written  statement. 

Fallis  and  Means  plan  to  present  resolutions  to  their  tribal  councils 
asking  that  the  federal  government  join  the  tribes  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  of  claims  dealing  with  land,  water  and  other  issues.  That 
settlement  would  then  be  ratified  by  Congress. 
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Chippewa  ready  for  spearfishing 
By  Robert  Imrie 
Associated  Press 
4/13/2001 

Wisconsin's  six  Chippewa  bands  intend  to  spear  walleyes  on  283  northern 
lakes  this  spring,  or  34  more  than  a year  ago,  the  state  said  Thursday. 

"The  number  of  lakes  is  up  a little  bit,  but  nothing  major, ' ' said  Doug 
Beard,  treaty  fisheries  coordinator  for  the  state  Department  of  Natural 
Resources . 

Under  a formula  for  sharing  the  resource  with  hook-and-line  anglers,  the 
tribe's  request  to  spear  45,321  walleye  this  spring  means  daily  bag  limits 
for  anglers  will  be  three  walleyes  on  137  lakes,  two  walleyes  on  140  lakes 
and  one  walleye  on  three  lakes.  Beard  said. 

One  of  the  prime  walleye  lakes  --  the  Turtle  Flambeau  Flowage  in  Iron 
County  --  has  a three-fish  daily  limit. 

The  remaining  576  inland  lakes  in  northern  Wisconsin  have  daily  limits  of 
five  walleyes  for  the  rod-and-reel  season  that  begins  May  5,  Beard  said. 

Two  bands  --  the  Bad  River  and  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  --  gave  the  state  the 
required  48-hour  notice  before  they  venture  onto  their  first  lake  for  the 
17th  modern-day  spearfishing  season.  Beard  said. 

Spearfishing  may  start  this  weekend,  but  it  probably  won't  be  widespread 
until  late  next  week.  Beard  said.  Some  northern  lakes  remain  locked  in  ice. 

Exercising  court-affirmed  19th  century  treaty  rights,  Chippewa  Indians 
generally  start  spearfishing  for  walleye  in  mid-April  when  the  ice  melts 
off  some  200  of  the  best  fishing  lakes  in  the  northern  third  of  Wisconsin 
and  walleyes  venture  to  the  shallow  waters  to  spawn. 

Off -reservation  spearfishing  resumed  in  1985  after  federal  courts  ruled 
the  tribe  retained  special  hunting,  fishing  and  food-gathering  rights  in 
treaties  that  ceded  millions  of  acres  of  northern  Wisconsin  land  to  the 
federal  government. 

A year  ago,  the  Chippewa  speared  a record  30,367  walleyes,  in  part 
because  ice  melted  early,  then  the  weather  cooled  and  the  spawning  season 
was  lengthened.  Beard  said.  In  1999,  spearers  took  26,294  walleyes. 

Last  year  after  spearfishing  concluded,  daily  bag  limits  on  79  lakes  were 
raised  after  the  Chippewa  speared  fewer  walleyes  than  requested,  the  DNR 
said . 

Any  re-evaluations  done  this  year  will  be  announced  in  May,  the  agency 
said . 

Other  Chippewa  bands  with  spearfishers  are  the  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Mole 
Lake, 

Red  Cliff  and  St.  Croix. 
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Siksika  artifacts  recovered 

Fleaddresses  seized  at  border,  27  years  after  they  vanished 
Emma  Poole 

Calgary  Fleraldj  Southam  Newspapers 

The  mystery  surrounding  the  disappearance  of  two  native  Canadian 
headdresses  almost  30  years  ago  has  ended  with  the  arrest  of  a man  who 
tried  to  smuggle  them  into  the  United  States. 

The  headdresses,  made  in  the  early  1800s,  were  last  seen  on  the  Siksika 
Reserve  near  Gleichen,  90  km  east  of  Calgary,  in  1974. 

"We  can't  even  say  how  they  left  the  reserve  but  we're  satisfied  they're 
cultural  property  and  they  have  cultural  value,"  said  Calgary  RCMP  Cpl. 

Dave  Ingram.  "They're  a significant  part  of  Canadian  history,  and  this 
gentleman  was  trying  to  unlawfully  export  them." 


Mounties  seized  the  headdresses  and  arrested  a Montana  man  last  year  at 
the  Coutts  border  crossing,  but  they  couldn't  lay  charges  until  this  week 
when  the  artifacts  were  authenticated. 

Siksika  members  called  police  after  a U.S.  man  tried  to  sell  the  bundles 
back  to  the  tribe  last  year. 

Band  council  member  Wil  Willier  said  a headdress  is  "a  living  being. 

It's  like  a child,  you  take  care  of  it.  It's  used  to  pray." 

The  two  separate  pieces  are  worth  $85,000,  but  their  historic  value 
can't  be  measured. 

The  red  bird  and  yellow  bird  headdresses  originate  from  the  Motoki 
Society,  which  roughly  translated  means  Women's  Buffalo  Society.  The 
society,  which  is  exclusively  open  to  women,  functions  as  a way  of  praying 
for  the  health  and  well-being  of  all. 

Ingram  said  the  headdresses  will  remain  with  the  RCMP  until  the  case  is 
over.  At  that  time,  Siksika  members  must  apply  to  get  them  back  from  the 
government . 

lohn  Flaherty,  68,  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  has  been  charged  under  the 
Customs  Act,  the  Cultural  Property  Export  Import  Control  Act,  and  the  Wild 
Animal  and  Plant  Protection  and  Regulation  and  Interprovincial  Trade  Act. 
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Blood  Quantum  - Why  It  Matters,  and  Why  It  Shouldn't 
by  Christina  Berry 

"You're  an  Indian?  What  part?" 

That's  the  universal  question  many  mixed-blood  Native  Americans  are 
asked  every  day.  How  many  times  have  you  mentioned  in  passing  that  you  are 
Cherokee  to  find  your  conversation  interrupted  by  intrusive  questions 
about  percentage?  How  many  times  have  you  answered  those  questions?  Well 
stop!  That's  right  --  stop  answering  rude  questions. 

Have  you  ever  been  talking  to  someone  who  mentioned  that  they  were  part 
Hispanic,  part  African-American,  part  lewish,  part  Italian,  part  Irish, 
part  Korean,  etc.?  Have  you  ever  asked  them  what  percentage?  Hopefully 
your  answer  is  no,  because  if  your  answer  is  yes  then  you're  rude.  It 
would  be  rude  to  ask  someone  how  Hispanic  they  are,  but  we  accept  that 
people  can  ask  us  how  Cherokee  we  are.  This  is  a double  standard  brought 
about  by  our  collective  history  as  Native  Americans,  and  is  one  we  should 
no  longer  tolerate. 

The  history  of  blood  quantum  begins  with  the  Indian  rolls  and  is  a 
concept  introduced  to  Native  Americans  from  white  culture.  Throughout 
Native  history  blood  has  never  really  been  a factor  in  determining  who  was 
or  was  not  included  in  a tribe.  Many  Native  American  tribes  practiced 
adoption,  a process  whereby  non-tribal  members  would  be  adopted  into  the 
tribe  and  over  time  become  fully  functioning  members  of  the  group. 

Adoption  was  occasionally  preceded  by  capture.  Many  tribes  would  capture 
members  of  neighboring  tribes,  white  settlers,  or  members  of  enemy  tribes. 
These  captives  would  replace  members  of  the  tribe  who  had  died  from  war  or 
disease.  They  would  often  be  bestowed  with  some  of  the  same  prestige  and 
duties  of  the  person  they  were  replacing.  While  the  transformation  from 
captive  to  tribal  member  was  often  a long  and  difficult  one,  the  captive 
would  eventually  become  an  accepted  member  of  the  tribe.  The  fact  that  the 


adoptee  was  sometimes  of  a different  ethnic  origin  was  of  little 
importance  to  the  tribe. 

It  wasn't  until  the  federal  government  became  involved  in  Indian 
government  that  quantum  became  an  issue.  One  of  the  attributes  collected 
on  a person  signing  one  of  the  many  Indian  rolls  was  their  quantum. 

However,  this  was  highly  subjective  as  it  was  simply  a question  that  the 
roll  takers  would  allow  the  people  to  answer  for  themselves.  I know  for  a 
fact  that  this  was  known  to  be  incorrect  because  my  own  ancestors'  quantum 
is  recorded  incorrectly.  My  great  grandmother  and  her  sister  are  listed 
with  generationally  different  quanta  even  though  they  were  sisters  with 
the  same  mother  and  father  and  have  the  exact  same  quantum. 

In  this  day  and  age,  however,  quantum  is  important  in  many  ways.  In 
order  to  become  a registered  member  of  any  federally  recognized  Indian 
Nation  you  must  first  get  a CDIB  (Certificate  of  Degree  of  Indian  Blood). 
This  CDIB  is  issued  by  the  BIA  and  simply  states  that  the  United  States 
government  certifies  that  you  have  a specified  degree  of  Indian  blood  and 
are  a member  of  a given  federally  recognized  tribe.  Once  you  have  a CDIB 
you  can  become  a recognized  member  of  that  tribe.  Without  a quantum  you 
cannot  become  a registered  member  of  a tribe. 

In  addition,  many  Indian  tribes  include  their  own  quantum  restrictions . 
The  Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokees  requires  that  you  be  1/16  or  higher  to 
join,  and  the  Keetowah  band  requires  a blood  quantum  of  1/4  or  higher.  The 
Cherokee  Nation,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  quantum  restrictions.  The 
majority  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  1/4  or  less  Indian  blood.  When 
considering  these  numbers  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Cherokee 
were  in  direct  contact  with  white  settlers  prior  to  the  American 
Revolution.  Many  prominent  Cherokee  families  included  intermarried  whites 
very  early  on.  The  Ward  family  --  descendants  of  Nancy  and  Bryant  Ward  (an 
Englishman)  --  is  a good  example.  My  own  ancestor.  Granny  Hopper  (daughter 
of  Old  Hop),  married  a Scottish  trader  (McDaniel).  The  Cherokee  culture 
has  been  intermarrying  with  white  culture  for  over  two  hundred  years,  so 
many  families  have  some  very  confusing  fractions  to  spit  out  every  time 
someone  asks,  "How  much  Indian  are  you?" 

Many  Indian  people  today  would  like  to  see  the  emphasis  on  blood  quantum 
fall  by  the  wayside.  Blood  quantum  is  a sterile,  inhuman  way  of 
calculating  authenticity.  When  you  ask  a person  how  much  Indian  blood  they 
have,  you  expect  an  answer.  If  they  answer  your  question  with  a small 
percentage  or  if  they  refuse  to  answer,  you  immediately  question  their 
authenticity  as  an  Indian.  Never  mind  --  that  blood  quantum  is  completely 
irrelevant  to  Cherokee  culture.  Throughout  history  the  Cherokee  people 
have  believed  that  if  you're  Cherokee,  you're  Cherokee.  If  you're  not, 
you're  not.  Percentage  doesn't  matter.  In  addition,  many  people  now  make  a 
distinction  between  quantum  Cherokees  and  cultural  Cherokees.  How  Cherokee 
you  are  is  more  determined  by  how  you  live,  how  active  you  are  in  the 
tribe,  how  you  grew  up,  and  what  you  know  of  Cherokee  history,  culture, 
and  language. 

Blood  quantum,  while  it  appears  harmless,  has  had  a very  negative  effect 
on  many  Indian  Nations.  In  many  cases  the  issue  of  quantum  has  divided 
full-bloods  and  mixed-bloods,  causing  resentment.  The  issue  also  divides 
tribal  members  and  non-members  on  the  issue  of  proof.  From  a historical 
and  cultural  perspective,  the  idea  of  blood  quantum  is  dangerous. 

Blood  quantum  is  a scientific,  government-approved  method  of  determining 
blood  purity  and  race  purity.  One  of  the  most  frightening  examples  of  a 
government's  interest  in  blood  purity  comes  as  recently  as  the  Twentieth 
century  in  Nazi  Germany,  when  Hitler  wanted  to  create  an  Aryan  master  race. 
The  consequence  was  that  millions  of  people  were  killed  because  they  were 
not  Aryan.  While  Nazi  Germany  is  an  extreme  example,  blood  quantum  is 
nonetheless  a clinical,  inhuman,  and  careless  way  to  determine  the  ethnic 
authenticity  of  a person.  We  are  not  Gregor  Mendel's  cross-pollinated  pea 
plants;  we  are  people.  Our  ethnicity  and  cultural  identity  are  tied  to  our 
family  history,  our  surroundings,  our  own  hopes  and  expectations,  and  our 
self-identity.  To  measure  our  "Indianness"  by  a percentage  is  to 
completely  eliminate  the  human  element.  And  to  allow  others  to  judge  us 
based  on  a number  is  to  continue  a harmful  trend. 

Launch  a quiet  protest  against  the  reliance  on  blood  quantum  to  measure 


Indian  authenticity.  The  next  time  someone  asks  you  what  percentage 
Cherokee  you  are  tell  them  that  they  are  asking  a rude  question  and  don't 
answer  --  because  the  answer  doesn't  matter.  Either  you  are  Cherokee  or 
you're  not. 
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The  following  EMERGENCY  message  is  forwarded  from  Tilda  Sosaya,  NM 
PRUP  Coordinator.  PLEASE  HELP  SAVE  BEAR  EAGLE! 

Native  American  inmate,  Elton  Bear  Eagle  Chavez,  is  on  a hunger 
strike.  Today  he  removed  the  glucose  IV  from  his  arm  at  a prison  infirmary. 
He  is  a member  of  two  "target  groups"  - Native  Americans,  and  "jailhouse 
lawyers"...  they  have  been  targeted  especially  for  the  "special  control 
unit"  in  Santa  Fe  and  for  out-of-state  placement.  Since  legislature  ended 
on  March  17th  - just  one  month  - there  have  been  three  inmate  deaths  in 
this  state  ...  soon  perhaps  another.  Department  of  Corrections  Native 
American  Coordinator,  Jerry  Mondragon,  visited  Bear  Eagle  last  Thursday  at 
the  infirmary  at  the  prison  in  Los  Lunas  and  told  him  he  should  eat  or 
he'd  die  (yes,  I'm  paraphrasing,  but  not  too  broadly)  - the  DOC  would  not 
change  the  policy  - no  sweat  lodge,  no  smoke.  Right  after  close  of  the 
legislative  session,  the  DOC  began  implementing  the  new  prison 
classification  system  which  determines  the  security  level  of  inmates. 
Typically,  the  most  heinous  criminals  are  housed  in  "special  control"  or 
super-max  confinement.  Unfortunately  the  Special  Control  Unit  currently 
functioning  in  Santa  Fe  - the  South  Unit,  and  the  North  Unit  - are 
draconian  dungeons  - solitary  confinement  - all  the  way.  In  the  Santa  Fe 
North  unit,  where  Bear  Eagle  had  been  and  where  other  inmate  target  groups 
are  housed,  the  inmates  are  all  locked  down  24/7,  except  for  a few  hours 
per  week  for  showers.  They  are  constantly  alone,  with  little  or  no  human 
contact  except  for  the  occasional  medical  exam  or  the  touch  of  the  guard 
putting  handcuffs  on  the  inmate.  With  the  new  classification  system,  they 
rescinded  the  smoking  "privilege"  - including  herbs  and  tobacco  the  smoke 
of  which  IS  the  rising  prayer  to  almost  every  indigenous  person  in  the  USA. 
Bear  Eagle  had  been  in  Santa  Fe  North  Unit,  where  most  of  the  young  guys, 
labeled  members  of  security  threat  groups,  have  been  super-maxxed , along 
with  the  inmate  legal  experts. 

The  law  libraries  are  now  closed  in  ALL  prisons  in  this  state  . . . and  one 
inmate  can  no  longer  assist  another  in  the  legal  process.  Inmate  literacy 
is  way  below  the  national  average  - about  40%  are  functionally  illiterate 
so  that  one  who  is  able  to  read  and  write  the  law  inside  is  highly  valued 
in  the  social  environment  of  the  prison.  Anyway,  Bear  Eagle  went  on  a 
hunger  strike  in  late  March  to  protest  the  prohibition  on  sweat  lodge  and 
smoke  ...he  was  moved  from  S Fe  North  to  Los  Lunas  infirmary  about  1.5 
weeks  ago.  Bear  Eagle  removed  the  glucose  IV  from  his  arm,  and  he  is  not 
taking  water.  He  will  die  soon  - we  must  do  something  ...  it  is 
unconscionable . 

The  DOC  is  breaking  the  law  . . . Federal  law  - religious  freedom  is  being 
denied  and  Bear  Eagle  will  die  for  the  cause.  We  need  to  get  to  the  media  - 
NOW! 

Call  the  Governor's  office  - he's  out  of  town  but  bug  the  staff  - there 
must  be  an  office  of  Native  American  Affairs  . . . and  the  Department  of 
Corrections  - let's  flood  them  with  calls  telling  them  to  restore  the 
religious  rights  of  this  man  and  all  other  Native  Americans  inside  New 
Mexico  Prisons.  The  phone  number  to  the  Governor's  office  is: 

(505)  827-3000;  also,  call  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Walter  Bradley:  (505) 
827-3050;  call  the  Secretary  of  Corrections,  Rob  Perry,  or  Deputy 
Secretary  Donna  Wilpolt  at  (505)  827  - 8709. 

PLEASE  HELP  SAVE  ELTON  BEAR  EAGLE  CHAVEZ!!!  HE  IS  DYING  IN  OUR  BACKYARD!!! 
Sincerely, 

COPA!  NM,  Board  of  Directors: 


Tilda  Sosaya,  Suzann  Trout,  Dwight  Duran 


In  Solidarity, 

Linda  Tant  Miller 

STORM  AMERICA'S  BASTILLES! 

Prison  Reform  Unity  Day  2001 
is  7/14/2001! 

CONTACT  prup@justice.com 

Visit  PRUP  2000  Web  site:  http://www.prup.net 

"To  be  silent  in  the  face  of  injustice  is  to  be  an  accomplice  to  evil. 

I will  not  be  silent." 

Lori  Berenson  - January,  2000 

_-> 

To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
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Gathering  Place  First  Nations  Canadian  News  SPECIAL  : Forgotten  Victims 
Gathering  Place  First  Nations  Canadian  News  SPECIAL 
APRIL  17  2001 
Please  see  * and  ** 

Forgotten  Victims 
Thursday,  April  19  on  APTN 

This  week  on  "Contact,"  a chilling  tale  of  murder  and  sexual  violence 
known  by  few  Canadians. 

It's  the  story  of  a serial  killer  who,  unlike  others  who  bear  the  name, 
remains  largely  unknown. 

His  name  is  John  Martin  Crawford,  and,  for  the  number  of  people  he's 
been  convicted  of  murdering,  he's  second  only  to  Canada's  most  notorious 
serial  killer,  Clifford  Olson.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  horrific  distinction, 
Crawford's  killings  have  been  largely  ignored  in  this  country.  So  have 
the  people  he  killed. 

Their  names  are  Shelley  Napope,  Eva  Taysup  and  Calinda  Waterhen,  and, 
during  one  grisly  Fall  in  1992,  Crawford  ended  their  lives.  They  were 
not  the  first.  In  1981,  Crawford  also  took  the  life  of  Mary  Jane  Serloin. 

All  of  Crawford's  victims  were  Aboriginal,  all  were  women  and  all  were 
from  the  rougher,  seedier  parts  of  town. 

In  a country  where  death  makes  the  news  everyday,  the  deaths  of  these 
women  went  by  seemingly  unnoticed  by  Canada's  national  news  gatherers. 

Was  it  because  their  deaths  were  not  considered  "newsworthy"  enough  to 
elicit  the  kind  of  sympathy  extended  to  the  victims  of  similar  murder 
sprees?  Some  people  believe  it's  because  they  were  poor,  and  because 
they  were  Aboriginal. 

Questions  still  linger.  Could  this  happen  again?  Flave  any  lessons  been 
learned  from  these  tragic  incidents?  Why  did  these  murders  not  garner  the 
national  attention  other  serial  killings  have?  Was  it  racism? 

This  Thursday  April  19,  at  3 p.m.  eastern,  noon  pacific,  join  us  on 
"Contact"  as  we  pose  these  and  many  other  questions  to  Saskatchewan 
journalist  Warren  Goulding  about  his  new  book 

"Just  Another  Indian:  A Serial  Killer  and  Canada's  Indifference."  Find 
out  the  story  of  how  these  women  came  to  fall  prey  to  Crawford,  how  he 
was  caught,  and  the  reactions  of  police  and  media.  As  always,  if  you'd 
like  to  take  part,  the  toll-free  number  to  call  in  is 
1-877-647-2786. 


In  other  programming  notes... 

This  Sunday,  Rick  Harp  joins  In  Vision  host  Carol  Adams  for  a special 
look  at  the  2001  Summit  of  the  Americas,  happening  this  week  in  Quebec 
City. 

We'll  have  a post-Summitt  wrap  up  of  the  negotiations  and  the  protest 
and  what  this  new  Free  Trade  Agreement  of  the  Americas  (FTAA)  could  mean 
for  Indigenous  peoples. 

Will  the  FTAA  will  bring  greater  prosperity  or  greater  poverty  for 
Aboriginal  peoples?  Tune  in  on  Sunday,  April  21  at  8 pm  eastern,  5 
pacific  to  hear  reports  from  Quebec  and  analysis  in  Winnipeg. 

As  well,  "Contact"  hits  the  road  for  its  final  show  of  the  season 
Thursday, April  26.  We'll  be  broadcasting  live  from  Vancouver  in  the  VTV 
studios . 

If  you'll  be  in  the  Vancouver  area  that  day,  email  <nclarke@aptn . ca> 
to  reserve  your  spot  in  our  studio  audience. 

You  can  also  call  Naomi  at  204-947-9331  x 232.  Hope  to  see  you  there! 
("Contact"  reruns  Thursday  evenings  at  8 p.m.  eastern,  6 p.m.  pacific. 
"Contact"  can  also  be  heard  in  a live  'simulcast'  on  NCI-FM,  Manitoba's 
Aboriginal  radio  network.) 

Meegwetch, 

Naomi  Clarke 

Writer/Researcher 

CONTACT 

*If  you  would  like  our  News  and  Special  Reports  sent  out  to  you,  your 
family  , friends  or  to  your  list  Please  Ask. . . . 

We  would  be  more  then  happy  to  send  it  to  anyone  but 

Please  Respect  that  this  is  someone's  work  and  Ask Contact  me  at 

sharon . green@sympatico . ca 

**This  news  letter  is  c.  And  is  the  property  of  Gathering  Place 
First  Nations  ,Ca  and  Canadian  Aboriginal  .Com 
Compiled  by  Sharon  Green 

Printed  for  educational  purposes  only:  The  news  that  is  reported  is  not 
necessarily  the  viewpoint  of  IndigenousNews 
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"RE : Peltier:  Haskell  Indian  Nations  University"  

Date:  Wed,  18  Apr  2001  19:09:24  -0500 
From:  "LPDC"  <lpdc@idir . net> 

Sub j : Peltier  - Haskell  Indian  Nations  University 
Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

Dear  Friends, 

Below  is  a statement  written  by  Leonard  Peltier  for  the  students  of 
Haskell  Indian  Nations  University  of  Lawrence,  Kansas.  As  we  work  on  our 
restructuring  plan  for  the  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee,  we  will 
forward  Leonard's  statements  to  you,  to  keep  you  abreast  of  his 
participation  and  support  of  important  issues.  Feel  free  to  use  the 
statements  in  any  outreach  work  you  might  be  doing. 

Our  restructuring  plans  are  moving  along.  We  are  currently  working  on 
the  development  of  a lobbying  team,  an  organizing  team  for  national  LPDC 
events,  and  strategies  to  broaden  our  network,  as  well  as  legal  research 
and  other  efforts.  We  will  update  you  on  some  of  the  details  in  the  near 
future.  We  believe  the  LPDC  has  the  potential  to  be  a more  forceful  and 
effective  organization,  if  the  proper  planning  is  done.  Please  stay  with 
us  through  this  quieter  research  and  restructuring  phase.  We  want  to  make 
sure  a strong  foundation  is  in  place  before  the  next  major  campaign  is 
launched . 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  support. 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

PS  We  are  also  revamping  the  web  site  and  will  let  you  know  when  it  is 


complete . 

STATEMENT  FROM  LEONARD  PELTIER 

TO  HASKELL  INDIAN  NATIONS  UNIVERSITY  STUDENT  BODY 
Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters, 

I want  to  begin  by  thanking  the  Dine'  Club  for  including  my  case  in  the 
agenda  for  tonight's  event.  I am  always  happy  to  see  Native  youth  take  the 
initiative  to  reach  out  to  their  peers  and  inspire  them  to  be  socially 
conscious  and  active.  Each  and  every  one  of  you  should  understand  and 
embrace  your  ability  to  make  a difference  for  our  people.  You  have  already 
begun,  just  by  taking  the  important  step  of  getting  your  college  education. 
I want  to  encourage  you  to  stay  in  school  and  graduate  so  that  you  can  use 
the  skills  you  gain  for  bettering  your  communities  and  your  own  lives. 

I also  want  to  encourage  you  to  learn  about  the  struggles  of  our  recent 
history,  which  have  brought  about  some  positive  changes  for  our  people. 

When  I was  your  age,  having  pride  in  your  culture,  in  being  Indian,  was  not 
popular  at  all.  Nor  was  the  teaching  of  our  history  in  schools,  available 
or  documented.  Many  of  the  positive  social  programs  that  exist  today, 
including  those  that  help  Native  youth  attain  higher  education,  were 
virtually  non-existent.  These  changes  were  not  handed  to  us.  Of  course,  we 
still  have  a very  long  way  to  go  before  justice  for  First  Nations  is  truly 
achieved.  The  fact  that  I have  written  you  this  statement  from  a prison 
cell  is  evidence  of  that.  However,  it  is  important  that  as  young  people, 
you  not  take  for  granted  the  progress  we  have  made.  This  progress  was  made 
by  the  sacrifice  and  struggle  of  our  people  in  the  late  1960 's  through  the 
1970' s.  The  American  Indian  Movement  and  other  Native  groups  of  that  era, 
were  made  up  of  ordinary  people  like  your  mothers  and  fathers,  aunts  and 
uncles;  people  who  committed  themselves  to  making  life  better  for  you,  the 
future  generations.  If  you  learn  about  this  recent  history,  both  from  the 
obstacles  we  faced,  and  the  positive  accomplishments  that  we  achieved,  you 
will  be  better  prepared  to  work  for  social  change. 

Lastly,  I want  to  encourage  you  to  write  to  me  about  the  realities  that 
you  are  facing  today.  Your  perceptions  and  ideas  are  important  to  the 
future  of  our  people.  Also,  communicating  with  those  on  the  outside  is  an 
important  way  for  me  to  stay  in  touch  with  the  current  state  of  affairs  in 
Indian  Country,  and  see  if  there  are  ways  that  I can  help. 

In  closing,  I want  to  tell  you  how  proud  I am  of  each  of  you.  Whether 
you  choose  to  study  business,  social  work,  teaching,  ecology,  art,  or 
history,  I believe  you  will  be  a gift  to  our  people. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse, 

Leonard  Peltier 

To  write  to  Leonard  Peltier: 

USPL 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132 
PO  Box  1000 
Leavenworth,  KS  66048 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 

"RE : Peltier  Update:  Case  Status"  

Date:  Mon,  23  Apr  2001  11:55:50  -0500 
From:  LPDC  <lpdc@idir.net> 

Sub j : Peltier  update  - case  status 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

We  have  put  together  an  update  on  the  case  of  Leonard  Peltier  which 
outlines  the  legal  status  of  the  case,  remaining  avenues,  and  a plan  of 
action.  We  will  send  it  out  to  the  list  in  sections.  Feel  free  to 


forward  the  information  for  outreach  purposes  - reformat  it  for  print  - or 
send  our  office  a self  addressed  envelope  and  we  will  send  you  a formatted 
packet  which  you  can  copy  and  distribute.  Thank  you.  In  Solidarity,  LPDC 

CASE  STATUS 

Leonard  Peltier  has  never  received  a fair  trial  and  his  most  obvious 
avenues  for  legal  redress  have  been  exhausted.  The  jury  that  convicted 
him  never  knew  about  any  of  the  abuses  that  were  involved  in  the  FBI's 
investigative  process,  nor  were  they  able  to  consider  the  barred  and 
concealed  evidence  which  firmly  supported  Peltier's  innocence.  Despite 
this,  all  of  Leonard  Peltier's  attempts  to  obtain  a new  trial  have  been 
unsuccessful.  As  of  yet,  the  courts  have  utterly  failed  to  bring  him 
justice.  New  evidence  must  be  acquired  to  make  a new  trial  possible. 

POST  TRIAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

* In  1978  Leonard  Peltier  appealed  his  conviction.  He  argued  that  ludge 
Benson's  rulings,  which  banned  key  defense  witnesses,  barred  critical 
evidence,  and  unduly  allowed  the  prosecution  to  enter  inflammatory 
evidence,  made  a fair  trial  impossible.  Peltier  also  argued  that  the 
United  States  had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  him  because  his  extradition  from 
Canada  was  obtained  illegally  and  should  have  been  reversed.  A new  trial 
was  denied. 

* In  the  early  1980 's  a Freedom  of  Information  Act  lawsuit  forced  the 
release  of  over  12,000  FBI  documents,  which  contained  substantial  new 
evidence  supporting  Peltier's  innocence.  Most  important,  the  defense 
obtained  a previously  concealed  ballistic  report,  which  thoroughly  refuted 
the  government's  most  critical  piece  of  evidence,  thus  absolving  Peltier 
as  the  shooter.  Based  on  this  and  other  new  evidence,  Peltier  filed  a 
motion  for  a new  trial  and  in  1985,  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  held  oral 
arguments.  During  these  arguments  U.S.  Prosecutor  Lynn  Crooks  admitted, 

"we  can't  prove  who  shot  those  agents."  In  its  decision,  the  court  found 
that  the  jury  might  have  acquitted  Peltier  had  the  FBI  not  improperly 
withheld  evidence  "casting  a strong  doubt  on  the  government's  case."  Yet, 
a retrial  was  denied  based  on  an  over  strict  reading  of  a legal  standard 
for  a new  trial.  Dudge  Heaney,  who  authored  the  decision,  has  since  voiced 
his  firm  support  for  Peltier's  release  through  Executive  Clemency. 

* In  1990  Peltier  filed  a Petition  for  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  arguing 
that  the  prosecutor's  admission  during  the  1985  oral  arguments  clearly 
exonerated  him  from  the  crime  he  was  convicted  of.  But,  the  government 
argued  that  Peltier  was  equally  culpable  for  the  deaths  of  the  agents, 
whether  he  shot  them  at  close  range  or  merely  participated  in  the  long 
range  shoot-out.  They  argued  that  even  if  he  did  not  shoot  the  agents,  he 
was  still  equally  guilty  as  an  aider  and  abettor.  However,  who  he  aided 
and  abetted,  how  he  aided  and  abetted  them,  and  why,  has  never  been 
established.  Furthermore,  Peltier's  co-defendants  were  found  innocent  on 
grounds  of  self-defense  for  the  very  same  involvement  for  which  Peltier  is 
now  imprisoned.  Plus,  over  40  people  participated  in  the  shoot-out 
according  to  FBI  documents,  and  Peltier  alone,  is  being  held  responsible. 
Despite  all  of  this,  the  courts  again  denied  a new  trial. 

* In  November  of  1993  Leonard  Peltier  filed  a petition  for  Executive 
Clemency  with  then  President  Clinton.  An  intensive  campaign  was  launched 
and  supported  by  Native  and  human  rights  organizations,  members  of 
Congress,  the  international  community,  church  groups,  labor  organizations, 
luminaries,  and  celebrities.  The  Peltier  issue  escalated  into  a national 
concern.  The  FBI,  fearful  that  Peltier  would  be  released,  responded  by 
launching  a major  campaign  of  disinformation  in  both  the  media  and  among 
key  government  officials.  As  it  became  clear  that  President  Clinton 
intended  to  make  a decision  on  the  case  as  the  end  of  his  term  in  office 
neared,  the  FBI  went  even  further  and  marched  in  front  of  the  White  House 
to  discourage  a positive  decision.  Despite  strong  arguments  that  fully 
justified  a grant  of  clemency,  and  despite  overwhelming  support  for 
clemency  from  many  of  Clinton's  friends  and  allies,  Clinton  failed  to  act 
on  the  request,  buckling  under  FBI  pressure. 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 
PO  Box  583 


Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  < lpdc-on@mail-list.com  > 

"RE : Peltier  Update:  Remaining  Avenues" 

Date:  Mon,  23  Apr  2001  12:06:00  -0500 
From:  LPDC  <lpdc@idir . net> 

Sub j : PELTIER  UPDATE  - Remaining  avenues 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

UPDATE  ON  THE  CASE  OF  LEONARD  PELTIER  CONTINUED: 

REMAINING  AVENUES 

PAROLE 

Leonard  Peltier  is  not  only  eligible  for  parole,  but  he  is  long  overdue. 
In  1994  the  U.S.  Parole  Commission  examined  Peltier's  conduct  since  his 
imprisonment,  factored  this  with  the  severity  rate  of  the  crime  he  was 
convicted  of,  and  determined  that  he  became  eligible  for  release  after  188 
months  (almost  16  years)  of  imprisonment  under  Parole  Commission 
guidelines.  Since  then,  Leonard  Peltier  has  undergone  one  full  parole 
hearing  and  three  interim  parole  hearings(l)  and  has  been  arbitrarily 
denied  parole  after  each.  His  next  full  hearing  is  scheduled  for  2008. 
According  to  law,  the  Parole  Commission  is  required  to  justify  their 
reasons  for  denying  a prisoner  parole  beyond  what  the  guidelines  set  forth. 

However,  the  commission  has  failed  to  articulate  any  rational  reasoning 
for  doing  so  and  in  fact  have  demonstrated  blatant  racial  discrimination 
and  animus  toward  Peltier(2).  Despite  Peltier's  admirable  human  rights 
work  from  behind  bars,  his  mentoring  of  other  prisoners,  his  good  conduct, 
his  serious  health  risks,  and  his  twenty-five  years  of  imprisonment,  the 
Parole  Commission  has  indicated  that  they  will  not  consider  releasing  him 
as  long  as  he  maintains  his  innocence. 

In  1999  Peltier's  attorneys  filed  a petition  for  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
with  the  district  court  in  Topeka  Kansas,  arguing  that  the  Parole 
Commission  has  denied  Peltier  parole  arbitrarily,  capriciously,  and  in 
violation  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  The  judge  has  yet  to  make  a 
ruling.  He  could  either  demand  the  parole  commission  release  Peltier, 
instruct  the  parole  commission  to  accelerate  Peltier's  next  full  Parole 
Hearing  date,  or  dismiss  or  deny  the  petition  altogether. 

Footnotes : 

1.  The  Parole  Commission  is  required  to  hold  an  Interim  Parole  Hearing 
every  two  years  to  determine  whether  there  are  any  new  circumstances  which 
justify  a change  in  the  original  parole  hearing  decision.  During  interim 
hearings,  prisoners  can  also  raise  allegations  of  any  errors  made  by  the 
commission  in  their  original  determination. 

2.  In  1998  a parole  examiner  stated,  "I  realize  that  you  are  what  is 
often  called  a Native  American  who  is  also  called  an  Indian.  . . . but  the 
facts  of  this  case  are  that  someone  killed  these  individuals,  that  they 
are  dead,  that  they  were  in  fact  murdered,  and  someone  from  that  Nation, 
someone  present  on  that  date,  that  appears  to  have  been  a part  of  your 
nation  committed  these  crimes.  . . .unfortunately  you,  Mr.  Peltier,  are 
the  one  and  only  person  who  was  convicted  in  this  matter  . . . ." 

PAROLE  OBSTACLES 

*The  FBI  has  been  granted  "victims  rights"  by  the  Parole  Commission, 
which  means,  because  two  FBI  agents  were  killed,  the  FBI  as  an  entity,  can 
intervene  in  Peltier's  parole  process.  The  Parole  Commission  gives  very 
heavy  weight  to  a victim's  position,  and  of  course,  even  heavier  weight  to 
the  FBI's  wishes.  The  FBI  voices  strong  opposition  to  Peltier's  parole 
release  every  time  he  is  considered. 

*In  1984  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  was  passed.  This  act  set 
forth  the  total  abolition  of  the  U.S.  Parole  Commission,  and  made 


effective  mandatory  minimum  sentencing  on  a federal  level.  The  act  did 
not  apply  to  anyone  convicted  before  its  passing.  These  prisoners  are 
referred  to  as  "old  law"  prisoners  and  they  remain  eligible  for  parole. 

Congress  scheduled  the  Parole  Commission's  abolishment  date  for  1992  and 
mandated  it  to  immediately  give  all  old  law  prisoners  their  probative 
release  dates.  However,  as  the  commission's  final  abolishment  date  neared, 
they  requested  a five  year  extension,  due  to  the  heavy  case  load  of  old 
law  prisoners  still  in  the  system.  The  extension  was  granted  and  the 
abolishment  date  was  postponed  until  1997.  As  1997  neared,  the  commission 
requested  another  extension,  and  the  abolishment  date  was  again  postponed, 
this  time  until  2002.  However,  very  few  old  law  prisoners  have  been  given 
their  probative  release  dates  and  most  have  been  denied  parole  beyond  what 
the  guidelines  mandate,  without  justification.  It  appears  that  the  Parole 
Commission,  motivated  by  self  interest,  is  denying  prisoners  parole  in 
order  to  stay  in  power.  The  Parole  Commission  is  currently  scheduled  to 
be  abolished  next  year,  however  thousands  of  old  law  prisoners  remain  in 
the  system.  Quite  obviously  the  Parole  Commission  intends  to  seek  yet 
another  postponement  and  meanwhile,  thousands  of  old  law  prisoners  are 
being  illegally  detained,  including  Leonard  Peltier. 

FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  ACT  - 6000  FBI  DOCUMENTS 

Because  the  courts  only  allow  an  issue  to  be  litigated  once,  new 
evidence  is  needed  in  order  to  obtain  a retrial  for  Leonard  Peltier.  That 
new  evidence  likely  exists  in  the  over  6,000  documents  still  being 
withheld  by  the  FBI. 

In  the  early  1980 's,  pursuant  to  a Freedom  of  Information  Act  Lawsuit, 
over  12,000  of  these  documents  were  released.  But,  the  FBI  continued  to 
withhold  over  6,000  documents  in  their  entirety  and  another  6,000  in  part, 
for  reasons  of  "national  security"  and  "ongoing"  police  investigations. 

The  first  batch  of  documents  proved  that: 

1.  Peltier  did  not  fire  the  fatal  shots. 

2.  The  FBI  intentionally  withheld  exculpatory  evidence  from  the  defense. 

3.  The  FBI  agents  had  undeniably  followed  a red  pickup  (not  a red  and  white 
van)  onto  the  ranch,  a vehicle  that  could  not  be  tied  to  Peltier. 

4.  The  FBI  had  framed  Peltier:  Several  other  suspects  with  more  evidence 
against  them  existed,  but  were  never  indicted.  One  document  stated  the 
FBI's  intention  to  "develop  evidence  to  lock  Peltier  into  the  case." 

5.  The  prosecution  colluded  with  the  FBI  and  the  Canadian  prosecutor  to 
present  falsified  evidence  to  the  Canadian  court  and  obtain  Peltier's 
extradition . 

6.  Without  justification,  the  FBI  forewarned  the  trial  judge,  who  later 
warned  the  jury,  of  possible  AIM  violence,  thus  creating  a prejudicial 
atmosphere  in  the  courtroom. 

7.  The  FBI  had  Peltier  under  surveillance  for  his  AIM  involvement  years 
prior  to  his  arrest. 

8.  The  FBI  had  been  preparing  for  a paramilitary  operation  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  reservation  weeks  before  the  shoot  out  and  had  been  closely 
surveillancing  AIM  activities  there. 

9.  The  FBI  considered  AIM  a threat  to  the  United  States  and  covertly  sought 
to  destroy  the  movement. 

We  can  only  imagine  what  might  be  contained  in  the  rest  of  the  documents. 
Because  25  years  have  passed  since  the  shoot-out,  some  of  the  legal 
justifications  available  to  the  FBI  for  withholding  documents  are  no 
longer  officially  valid.  Therefore,  new  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
requests  have  been  filed  and  we  can  expect  another  lawsuit  to  take  place 
in  the  future.  Meanwhile,  we  can  also  pressure  the  United  States  Congress 
to  pass  an  act  to  declassify  the  documents. 

CONGRESSIONAL  INVESTIGATIONS/HEARINGS 

Certainly,  the  Pine  Ridge  "reign  of  terror"  of  the  1970 's  is  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  civil  rights  chapters  in  U.S.  history.  Yet,  no  government 
agency  has  ever  recognized  the  grave  human  rights  abuses  which  occurred, 
nor  taken  steps  to  prevent  such  abuses  from  reoccurring.  This,  combined 
with  the  continued  imprisonment  of  Leonard  Peltier,  sends  a disturbing 


message  - collective  dissent  could  bring  devastating  repercussions  to 
those  living  on  isolated  reservations.  Still  today,  many  who  lived 
through  that  era  fear  violent  backlash  for  voicing  even  the  slightest  of 
criticism  toward  the  U.S.  government. 

We  want  to  pressure  Congress  to  hold  investigational  hearings  into  the 
human  rights  abuses  that  occurred  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation, 
including: 

*The  violence  perpetrated  by  the  Tribal  Chairman  and  the  GOON  Squads  upon 
the  traditional  people  of  Pine  Ridge 

* The  relationship  between  the  FBI  and  the  GOON  squads 

* The  lack  of  oversight  from  the  United  States  government 

* The  FBI's  neutralization  tactics  against  the  American  Indian  Movement 

* The  framing  of  Leonard  Peltier 

* The  FBI's  ongoing  efforts  to  cover  up  and  continue  Peltier's  unjust 
imprisonment 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  of  Congress  has  the  power  to  initiate  such 
investigations.  However,  they  are  currently  split  in  their  positions 
about  Peltier  - most  of  the  Republicans  sympathize  with  the  FBI  and  most 
of  the  Democrats  with  Peltier.  Unfortunately,  the  Republicans  are  the 
current  majority  and  the  Democrats  cannot  initiate  an  investigation 
without  their  approval.  This  means  obtaining  hearings  will  be  difficult 
unless  the  balance  changes  - which  it  very  well  may  after  the  next 
election . 

But,  this  does  not  stop  us  from  working  toward  the  investigations.  We 
can  use  this  time  to  do  necessary  outreach  to  our  representatives, 
building  up  substantial  pressure  and  awareness  so  that  when  the  shift 
occurs  we  will  be  ready.  The  more  support  we  can  garner  from  House  and 
Senate  members  - both  inside  and  outside  the  Judiciary  Committee  - the 
better. 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  < lpdc-on@mail-list.com  > 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  23  April  2001  20:55:07  -0530 
From:  "Janet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy .org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner  News 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Date:  Thu,  19  Apr  2001  23:20:05  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Native  American  Prisoners  victims  of  Racism  in  Montana-urgent  request 

Greetings, 

Letters  to  officials  regarding  the  situation  in  Montana  State  Prison 
are  needed  to  put  added  pressure.  Please  email  and  snail-mail  a letter 
similar  to  the  one  below  or  use  it  as  a sample. 

In  addition,  please  forward  it  to  as  many  people,  lists  and  media  as  you 
can.  The  Brothers  in  MSP  are  depending  on  all  of  us. 

Thank  you. 

Respectfully, 

Brigitte 

>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>. 


To:  WardenMike  Mahoney 
Montana  State  Prison 
400  Conley  Lake  Rd. 

Deer  Lodge,  Mt.  59722 

Dear  M.  Mahoney, 

I am  writing  in  regard  to  Mr.  Manuel  Redwoman,  # 24  920,  who  is 
currently  held  in  Administrative  Segregation  in  the  Maximum  Security 
Unit  at  Montana  State  Prison,  under  unjust  and  biased  circumstances. 

Mr.  Redwoman  is  a Native  American  prisoner  with  a clean  record.  He  has 
not  had  as  much  as  a write  up  in  34  months.  He  was  held  in  the  Maximum 
Security  facility  for  several  weeks  until  he  was  finally  given  his 
re-classification  papers,  due  to  uncountable  requests  and  letters  sent 
from  the  States  and  Europe.  Other  Native  Prisoners  are  still  locked  up 
in  the  same  conditions.  One  of  them  has  been  held  there  for  4 months, 
without  a write-up,  and  has  not  been  issued  his  re-classification  papers 
yet  - which  is  against  the  prison  policy.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  all  but 
one  of  the  Prayer  Warriors  (the  Native  Spiritual  Circle)  are  currently 
held  in  MAX,  including  the  pipe  carrier  and  the  drum  keeper. 

In  spite  of  Deputy  Warden  Cathy  Redf ern ' s public  advice,  Mr.  Redwoman 
is  now  being  denied  the  Release  of  Information  he  has  repeatedly  been 
asking  for. 

In  addition,  he  is  denied  the  practice  of  his  Religious  Rights.  Last 
week  he  had  to  send  this  medicine  bag  out  of  the  prison:  even  though  it 
is  allowed  by  the  policy  as  one  of  the  sacred  personal  spiritual 
belongings,  the  guards  continuously  made  fun  of  it  and  disrespected  it! 
Other  Native  American  prisoners  were  forced  to  give  the  guards  their 
sacred  herbs,  even  though  they  are  also  allowed  according  to  the  policy 
since  they  are  essential  to  the  smudging  ceremony  for  Prayers.  Even  the 
Chaplain,  who  has  always  supported  them,  has  repeatedly  been  refused 
access  to  the  Native  American  prisoners  in  this  unit.  These  prisoners' 
religious  rights  are  shamelessly  being  violated.  This  is  a blatant  case 
of  discrimination  against  them  because  of  their  race,  culture  and 
spirituality. 

This  injustice  seems  to  be  a recurrent  pattern  in  Montana  State  Prison, 
as  researches  and  articles  have  indicated  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Redwoman 's  rights  are  violated  daily;  so  are  the  Prayer  Warriors'. 

Mr.  Redwoman  is  very  traditional,  and  has  always  been  deeply  involved  in 
his  Spirituality.  It  is  a way  of  life  to  him.  How  is  any  rehabilitation 
possible  when  his  spirituality  is  continually  disrespected?  When  his 
efforts  to  honor  it  and  lead  a better  life,  and  help  other  people  around 
him,  are  ignored  and  trampled  on  by  unjust,  biased  and  unlawful  measures 
taken  by  prison  staff  and  officials? 

We  have  documents  proving  that  the  has  been  doing  very  good  in  school, 
and  keeping  his  record  clear  for  34  months,  which  is  a major  achievement 
considering  a write-up  can  be  issued  for  something  as  small  as  a bed  not 
well-made.  Is  this  the  way  prisoners  are  encouraged  to  become  better 
individuals  so  that  they  can  re-enter  society  as  an  asset  to  the 
community?  Or  are  encouragements  only  for  those  who  happen  to  be  White 
or  Christians?  And  is  this  not  an  outraging  case  of  Racial  Profiling,  as 
research  and  investigations  have  reported? 

The  justification  presented  to  keep  Mr.  Redwoman  in  Ad/Seg,  locked  up 
23/7,  does  not  stand.  All  the  documents  prove  that  everything  was 
started  by  retaliation  on  the  part  of  one  counselor  who  would  not  hold 
the  MTR  group  sessions  Mr.  Redwoman  had  paid  for.  The  day  he  made  a 
complaint  regarding  this  was  the  same  day  he  was  sent  to  temporary 
lock-up  by  the  same  counselor,  Mrs.  Deb  Hust,  on  February  22nd.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Classification  Manager  was  stating  he  had  a very  clear 
record,  had  been  attending  school  without  fail  and  encouraged  him  to 
keep  up  his  efforts.  In  spite  of  this,  Mrs.  Hust  is  now  trying  to  have 
him  stay  in  MAX  for  a whole  year,  in  conditions  similar  to  the  "Hole". 

His  only  "crime"  is  that  he  dared  to  speak  up  and  ask  for  Native 
American  rights  to  be  respected.  Are  the  prison  officials  and  staff  not 
required  or  supposed  to  set  an  example  to  the  prisoners,  by  respecting 
the  existing  rules  and  laws? 


It  seems  there  is  a constant  attempt  on  behalf  of  the  prison  to  destroy 
the  Native  American  Spiritual  Circle.  All  this  happened  as  the  Prayer 
Warriors  were  trying  to  organize  a Gathering  to  take  place  in  March,  and 
looking  for  a sponsor.  Of  course  this  Gathering  could  not  take  place 
since  all  the  Prayer  Warriors  but  one  are  locked  up  in  MAX  now.  What  is 
more,  their  spiritual  ceremonies  and  spiritual  support  are  denied  to 
them.  Last,  Mr.  Redwoman ' s mailed  is  tampered  with  by  one  of  the 
Sergeants  as  additional  persecution,  and  in  an  attempt  to  isolate  him 
more. 

Not  only  are  International  Human  Rights  organizations  and  Support  Groups 
monitoring  Montana  State  Prison  and  the  way  Native  American  Prisoners 
are  the  victims  of  racism,  prejudice,  discrimination  and  ignorance,  but 
we  intend  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  media  locally  and 
nation-wide . 

We  are  requesting  a full  and  detailed  investigation  of  this  situation. 
Please  release  Mr.  Redwoman  from  the  Maximum  Security  Unit  into  open 
population  immediately,  and  give  him  his  Rights  back,  as  well  as  to  all 
the  Native  American  Inmates  who  are  unjustly  held  in  MAX. 

We  look  to  hearing  from  you  shortly. 

Yours  Sincerely, 

Name 

Address 

CC: 

- Department  of  Corrections 
Legal  Unit 

1531  11th  Ave. 

Helena,  MT  59612 

- Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
Room  202  State  Capitol 
P.O.Box  200503 

Helena,  MT  59620 
FAX:  406-444-1350 

- COORDINATOR 

Donald  "Louis"  Clayborn 
406-444-3702 

- loan  Hurdle 

State  Representative  of  House  District  13,  Montana 
P.  0.  Box  1991 
Billings,  MT  59103 
hurdle@mcn . net 

- Max  Baucus 
United  States  Senate 
511  Hart  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 

In  addition  to  hard  copy  letters  sent  by  snail  mail,  you  can  also  email 
your  letter: 

a..  Warden  Mike  Mahoney:  (406)  846-1320,  ext.  2200; 
mmahoney@state . mt . us 

b. .  Deputy  Warden  Myron  Beeson:  (406)  846-1320,  ext.  2454; 
mbeeson@state . mt . us 

c. .  Deputy  Warden  Cathy  Redfern:  (406)  846-1320,  ext.  2455; 
credfern@state . mt . us 

d. .  Address:  400  Conley  Lake  Road;  Deer  Lodge,  MT;  59722 

ACLU:  Beth  Brenneman:  bethb@aclumontana.org 
Reporter  Ron  Selden:  infoman@qwest.net 

>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 


And  please  email  us  separately/privately  at 

thimiakischool@the.fonthnet.gr 

so  we  can  keep  a record  of  the  letters  sent. 

THANK  YOU  very  much  for  your  support  and  assistance,  on  behalf  of  Manuel 
Redwoman  and  the  Prayer  Warriors 

Date:  Thu,  19  Apr  2001  23:20:17  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub  j : Native  American  Rights  violated  in  Montana  State  Prison 

Please  raise  awareness  about  this  outraging  situation! 

Thank  you, 
respectfully, 

Brigitte 

>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 

MONTANA,  year  2001: 

Why  are  Native  Americans  still  treated  as  lesser  human  beings  ? 

Mr.  Manuel  Redwoman,  # 24  920,  34  years  old,  is  currently  held  in 
Administrative  Segregation  in  the  Maximum  Security  Unit  at  Montana  State 
Prison,  under  unjust  and  biased  circumstances. 

Mr.  Redwoman  is  a Native  American  (Northern  Cheyenne)  prisoner  with  a 
truly  clean  record.  He  has  not  had  as  much  as  a write  up  in  34  months. 

He  was  held  in  the  Maximum  Security  facility  for  several  weeks  until  he 
was  finally  given  his  re-classification  papers,  due  to  uncountable 
requests  and  letters  sent  from  several  countries  including  European 
countries.  Other  Native  Prisoners  are  being  locked  up  in  the  same 
conditions.  One  of  them  has  been  held  there  for  4 months,  without  a 
write-up,  and  has  not  been  issued  his  re-classification  papers  yet  - 
which  is  against  the  prison's  own  rules.  In  fact,  all  but  one  of  the 
Prayer  Warriors  (the  Native  Spiritual  Circle  are  currently  held  in  MAX, 
including  the  pipe  carrier  and  the  drum  keeper.) 

Mr.  Redwoman  is  now  being  denied  the  Release  of  Information  he  has 
repeatedly  been  asking  for. 

In  addition,  he  has  been  denied  the  practice  of  his  religious  rights. 
He  has  had  to  send  this  medicine  bag  out  of  the  prison:  even  though  it  i 
allowed  by  the  policy  as  one  of  the  sacred  personal  spiritual 
belongings,  the  guards  were  making  fun  of  it  and  disrespecting  it.  Other 
Native  American  prisoners  were  made  to  give  the  guards  their  sacred 
herbs,  which  are  allowed  according  to  the  policy,  since  they  are 
essential  to  the  smudging  ceremony  for  Prayers.  These  prisoners' 
religious  rights  are  shamelessly  being  violated.  This  is  a blatant  case 
of  discrimination  against  them  because  of  their  race,  culture  and 
spirituality.  Even  the  Chaplain  who  has  always  supported  them  is 
continually  discouraged  from  visiting  them  now. 

This  injustice  seems  to  be  a recurrent  pattern  in  Montana  State  Prison 
as  researches  and  articles  have  indicated  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Redwoman 's  rights  are  violated  daily;  so  are  the  Prayer  Warriors'. 
Mr.  Redwoman  is  very  traditional,  and  has  always  been  deeply  involved  in 
his  Spirituality.  It  is  a way  of  life  to  him.  How  is  any  rehabilitation 
possible  when  his  spirituality  is  continually  disrespected?  When  his 
efforts  to  honor  it  and  lead  a better  life,  and  help  other  people  around 
him,  are  ignored  and  trampled  on  by  unjust,  biased  and  unlawful  measures 
taken  by  prison  staff  and  officials? 

We  have  documents  proving  that  the  has  been  doing  very  good  in  school, 
and  keeping  his  record  clear  for  34  months,  which  is  a major  achievement 
considering  a write-up  can  be  issued  for  something  as  small  as  a bed  not 
well-made.  Is  this  the  way  prisoners  are  encouraged  to  become  better 
individuals  so  that  they  can  re-enter  society  as  an  asset  to  the 
community?  Or  are  encouragements  only  for  those  who  happen  to  be  White 
or  Christians?  And  is  this  not  an  outraging  case  of  Racial  Profiling,  as 
research  and  investigations  have  reported? 

The  justification  presented  to  keep  Mr.  Redwoman  in  Ad/Seg,  locked  up 
23/7,  does  not  stand.  All  the  documents  prove  that  everything  was 
started  by  retaliation  on  the  part  of  one  counselor  who  would  not  hold 


the  MTR  group  sessions  Mr.  Redwoman  had  paid  for.  The  day  he  made  a 
complaint  regarding  this  was  the  same  day  he  was  sent  to  temporary 
lock-up  by  the  same  counselor,  Mrs.  Deb  Hust,  on  February  22nd.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Classification  Manager  was  stating  he  had  a very  clear 
record,  had  been  attending  school  without  fail  and  encouraged  him  to 
keep  up  his  efforts.  In  spite  of  this,  Mrs.  Hust  is  now  trying  to  have 
him  stay  in  MAX  for  a whole  year,  in  conditions  similar  to  the  "Hole". 

His  only  "crime"  is  that  he  dared  to  speak  up  and  ask  for  Native 
American  rights  to  be  respected.  Are  the  prison  officials  and  staff  not 
required  or  supposed  to  set  an  example  to  the  prisoners,  by  respecting 
the  existing  rules  and  laws? 

It  seems  there  is  a constant  attempt  on  behalf  of  the  prison  to  destroy 
the  Native  American  Spiritual  Circle.  All  this  happened  as  the  Prayer 
Warriors  were  trying  to  organize  a Gathering  to  take  place  in  March,  and 
looking  for  a sponsor.  Of  course  this  Gathering  could  not  take  place 
since  all  the  Prayer  Warriors  but  one  are  locked  up  in  MAX  now.  What  is 
more,  their  spiritual  ceremonies  and  spiritual  support  are  denied  to 
them.  Last,  Mr.  Redwoman ' s mailed  is  tampered  with  by  one  of  the 
Sergeants  as  additional  persecution,  and  in  an  attempt  to  isolate  him 
more. 

We  are  requesting  a full  and  detailed  investigation  of  this  situation, 
as  we  believe  it  is  long  overdue  and  a shame.  Not  only  are  International 
Human  Rights  organizations  and  Support  Groups  monitoring  Montana  State 
Prison  and  the  way  Native  American  Prisoners  are  the  victims  of  racism, 
prejudice,  discrimination  and  ignorance,  but  we  intend  to  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  media  locally  and  nation-wide. 

Brigitte  Thimiakis 
Gambetta  61 
Thessaloniki  54  642 
Greece 

tel:  030-31-854-047 


Date:  Sat,  21  Apr  2001  13:54:36  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Subj : Native_American_prisoner_penpals 

Greetings, 

I hope  this  message  finds  you  well. 

I would  be  very  grateful  to  you  if  you  could  put  these  Brothers'  names 
and  addresses  on  your  penpal  list  (or  forward  it  to  someone  who  has 
one).  They  are  currently  incarcerated  in  the  Montana  State  Prison 
Maximum  Security  unit  and  their  religious  and  civil  rights  are  violated 
by  the  officials  and  guards.  We  have  launched  a letter  campaign  to 
protest  against  their  racist  policy  and  the  retaliation  after  theses 
Brother's  efforts  to  strengthen  the  Prayer  Warriors  Circle.  The  prison 
is  isolating  them  and  persecuting  them,  so  having  a penpal  would  be  a 
wonderful  moral  support  to  them. 

Dim  Buccelli  Gary  Cobell 

# 22294  # 43869 

(age  35,  Flathead  Rez)  (Blackfeet,  age  22) 

Willie  Scheaffer  Scott  Charlie, 

# 40586  # 43566 

(age  24,  Hidatsa)  (Flathead  rez,  age  19) 

There  address  is: 

700  Conley  Lake  Road, 

Deerlodge  - Montana  59  722 

Please  let  me  know  if  they  can  be  put  on  your  penpal  list,  and/or  if  you 
can  forward  them  onto  to  other  lists.  Thank  you  very  much  in  advance! 
respectfully. 


Brigitte 


Please  especially  remember  Leonard. 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Dear  lanet, 

Eddie  Hatcher  was  moved  from  Central  Prison  in  North  Carolina  to  a county 
jail.  His  new  address  is: 

Eddie  Hatcher,  Robeson  County  3ail,122  Legend  Road,  Lumberton,  NC  28358. 
Thanks, 

Marsha  Shaiman 

On  Indian  Land,  PO  Box  2104,  Seattle  WA  98111 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 

Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Tue,  17  Apr  2001  23:19:52  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Sub j : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School,  April  13,  1888  INDIAN  HELPER 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  CARLISLE,  PA. 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  13,  1888  NO.  35 


BOY  AND  MAN. 


The  kind  of  a boy  often  shows  us  the  man. 

For  boys  are  the  stuff  men  are  made  of. 

The  boy  who  will  do  all  the  evil  he  can 
Makes  the  man  we  may  well  be  afraid  of. 

The  boy  who  delights  to  learn  all  that  is  good. 
And  does  it  as  far  its  he  learns  it 
Will  make  such  a man  as  gains  honor  of  God, 

And  blessing  of  man  as  he  earns  it. 

Then  what  kind  of  a man  are  you  going  to  be 
A blessing  or  curse  to  your  fellows? 

The  day  is  approaching  when  many  will  see; 

But  can  you  not  even  now  tell  us? 


TWO  CARLISLE  INDIAN  BOYS  STOP  UNDER  THE  WALNUT  TREE,  AND  TALK. 


The  one  is  a large,  fine  looking  young  man.  He  has  a mind  full  of  good 
intentions,  a body  full  of  energy  and  a heart  full  of  GRATITUDE. 

The  other  young  man  is  also  large  and  fine  looking,  but  he  has  a 
slothful  disposition.  He  is  always  dressed  neatly  though.  Indeed  he 
likes  fine  clothes  and  he  wants  all  the  nice  things  he  sees,  but  he 
wants  them  to  come  to  him.  If  they  don't  come  to  him  without  his  having 
to  work  for  them,  he  growls.  He  would  like  a good  education,  too,  but 
because  his  teacher  can't  pour  knowledge  into  his  head  as  molasses  is 
poured  into  a pitcher,  with  very  little  effort  on  his  part,  he 
complains . 

This  boy  knew  nothing,  at  least,  very  little  when  he  first  came  to 
Carlisle.  He  has  never  studied  hard,  neither  has  he  ever  done  his  best. 


at  anything,  except  at  grumbling. 

But  he  has  learned  a great  deal,  anyhow,  in  spite  of  his  indifference 
and  carelessness.  Yes,  he  is  in  the  high  school.  He  has  learned  to  speak 
fair  English  and  understands  well.  He  has  been  here  several  years  and 
has  had  the  comforts  of  a good  time,  but  he  is  a person  who  does  not 
know  what  GRATITUDE  means.  Let  us  hear  how  he  talks! 

The  Man-on-the-band-stand  may  have  heard  the  following  conversation 
between  the  two  boys: 

"Do  you  like  this  place?"  asked  the  ungrateful  youth  of  his  friend  as 
they  sat  down  together  on  the  flower-bed  under  the  large  walnut  tree. 

"Yes,  indeed.  Don't  you?"  was  the  quick  reply. 

"No,  I guess  I don't!  I think  I might  have  learned  more  had  I gone  to 
some  other  school." 

"Why  didn't  you  go  to  some  other  school  in  the  first  place? 

"Well,  you  see,  I didn't  have  any  money,  and  I knew  nothing,  and  I 
couldn't  get  in  any  other  school  away  from  home  without  money  and 
without  knowing  more  than  I did.  I didn't  even  know  enough  to  earn  money 
on  a farm,  and,  besides,  I was  afraid  to  work  among  white  people. 

"Have  you  any  money  now?" 

"Not  much.  I have  earned  over  one  hundred  dollars  in  all,  I think, 
since  I came  here,  but  I bought  this  suit,  and  this  watch,  and  lots  of 
neckties,  and  several  pairs  of  shoes." 

"You  didn't  have  to  buy  them,  did  you?" 

"No.  I suppose  not." 

"The  clothes  I have  on,  which  the  Government  gives  us,  are  good  enough 
for  me,"  said  the  honest  boy. 

"I  don't  like  that  clothing,"  said  the  grumbler.  "It  is  not  good 
enough  for  me.  I want  finer  goods." 

"Yes,  I know;  you  wear  good  clothes  right  along.  I can't  afford  it; 
and  besides  I would  rather  keep  my  money  for  something  more  useful. 

Maybe  I shall  need  my  money,  very  much,  when  I get  through  school,  to 
help  start  me  in  business." 

"Pshaw!  I don't  look  so  far  ahead  as  that.  I'm  going  to  have  a good 
time  as  long  as  I have  to  stay  in  this  mean,  old  place." 

"I  don't  like  to  hear  you  talk  that  way  about  this  place  which  has 
done  so  much  for  us." 

"What  has  this  place  done  for  me?"  said  the  grumbler  with  a saucy  air. 

"You  said  you  didn't  know  anything  when  you  first  came,  you  were 
afraid  to  work  for  white  people,  so  I didn't  have  any  money.  Aud  you 
know  that  you  are  not  afraid  to  work  for  white  people  now,  because  you 
have 

(Continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 

EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


Frank  Conroy  wishes  to  come  back  from  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dak.,  to  what 


he  calls  his  good  Carlisle  home.  He  finds  he  must  have  more  education  to 
get  on  well. 


Harry  Raven  writes  from  his  home  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 
that  he  wishes  he  was  at  Carlisle.  He  is  still  not  very  well.  He  speaks 
encouragingly  of  a number  of  Carlisle  pupils  who  are  at  home  and  doing 
well . 


Doe  Schweigman,  of  Rosebud  Agency,  Dak.,  who  attended  this  school  with 
Peter  Douville,  and  until  his  sudden  and  unexpected  death  worked  with 
him  in  Mr.  Iordan's  store  at  Rosebud,  writes  thus  tenderly  of  his  loved 
friend : 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I have  lost  my  mate.  It  goes  hard 
with  me  for  Peter  was  my  true  friend,  and  I know  I shall  never  have 
another  friend  as  good  and  true  as  Peter  was;  but  I know  he  is  gone 
where  he  shall  live  a happy  and  everlasting  life. 


Greeting  From  Peter  Powlass. 

Dennison  Wheelock,  Frank  Lock,  Levi  Levering,  Fred  B.  Horse,  H.G. 
Logan,  Carl  Leider,  Frank  Dannies  and  Yamie  Leeds,  - Comrades:  I 
acknowledge  the  duly  arrival  of  your  kind  letters  through  courtesy  of  S. 
Powlas.  I have  you  all  in  kindest  recollection  and  wishing  you  as  a 
school  ever  to  continue  to  prosper  as  a great  instrumentality  through 
which  the  United  States  Government  are  educating  the  hands  and  minds  of 
the  children  of  the  American  forest.  May  the  three  Debating  Societies  at 
Carlisle  Indian  School  be  crowned  with  success. 

Oneida,  Wis.,  April  5,  '88. 


School  Room  Sentences. 

The  words  in  italic  are  those  given  by  the  teacher  for  her  Indian 
class  to  put  into  sentences: 

A ^quadruped*  animal  cannot  do  as  much  as  a man  who  has  two  legs. 

*Origin*-beginning:  I am  *origin*  to  learn  my  lessons. 

The  *origin*  of  the  year  is  past. 

*Abandon*-to  leave:  Some  boys  and  girls  are  to  *abandon*  for  their 
homes . 

You  see,  boys  and  girls,  sometimes  we  think  we  know  the  meaning  of 
words  but  when  we  come  to  use  them  we  show  what  we  don't  know  what  they 
mean  at  all.  When  such  sentences  as  the  above  come  from  the  class,  they 
show  the  pupil  has  tried  his  or  her  best,  but  how  thankful  we  should  be 
to  have  a teacher  to  correct  such  funny  mistakes.  Let  us  be  careful  in 
our  use  of  big  words  out  of  the  class  lest  we  make  some  very  queer 
mixtures.  In  the  class,  we  may  try  our  best,  feeling  sure  that  our 
teachers  will  kindly  show  us  if  we  make  the  wrong  use  of  words. 


Don't  think  because  you  are  going  home  in  Dune  that  it  makes  up  the 
difference  whether  lessons  are  well  learned  or  not.  That  is  the  very 
reason  you  should  study  harder  than  ever.  Dim  Given's  time  in  the  town 
high  school  is  as  short  as  ours,  but  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  never  saw 
Dim  study  so  hard  as  he  does  now  every  day.  He  is  not  getting  work 
because  the  school  year  is  on  the  last  half. 


At  a party  given  by  Miss  Leverett  in  her  rooms  Saturday  evening, 
quotations  and  guessing  the  authors  formed  part  of  the  entertainment. 
Mrs.  Campbell  won  the  prize  for  guessing  the  greatest  number.  There  were 
several  who  came  near  getting  the  booby  prize.  The  Man-on-the-band-stand 
is  first-rate  at  quotations,  and  he  likes  cake  and  ice-cream,  too. 


All  hands  are  generally  tired  by  the  time  the  INDIAN  HELPER  mail  finds 
its  way  to  the  bags  each  week,  but  refreshed  by  such  glorious  drafts  of 
"ice-cold  lemonade  made  in  the  shade,"  as  we  were  treated  to  last  week 
by  Miss  Rote.  We  felt  rested  immediately,  and  could  have  addressed 
10,000  more  papers  as  well  as  not.  But  where  are  the  10,000? 


The  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  went  from  here  to  attend  Miss  Willard's 


temperance  lecture  in  town  last  Thursday  night,  had  enough  water  before 
they  got  back.  It  was  mixed  with  fire,  too-electric  fire;  for  they  were 
caught  in  quite  a thunder  shower  on  their  way  out. 


Mr.  Albert  Miller,  a Stockbridge  Indian,  of  Keshena,  Wisconsin, 
brought  to  our  school  his  two  daughters,  Florence  and  Orpha  Miller,  and 
Mary  Johnson  and  Martha  Doxtator  of  the  same  tribe. 


(P-  3) 

Keep  your  part  of  a bargain! 

Read  the  story  on  our  first  page. 

Wouldn't  it  be  well  if  we  entered  chapel  a little  more  quietly? 


The  chest  weights  in  the  gymnasium  are  all  up  and  in  working  order. 


April  Red  Man  will  be  out  next  week,  and  will  be  full  of  interest  this 
month . 


Mr.  Iordan  and  boys  are  making  a new  road  from  the  Guard  House  to  the 
railroad . 


The  Printers  have  organized  a base-ball  nine.  Now,  look  out!  We  are 
going  to  beat  somebody. 


The  field  back  of  the  hospital  is  now  the  base-ball  ground.  The 
carpenters  are  fencing  it  in  with  the  uniform  fence. 


Mr.  Choate  was  out  Monday,  and  took  pictures  of  the  new  buildings,  the 
choir,  and  an  interior  view  of  the  printing-office. 


Miss  Patterson  spent  a day  at  Atlantic  City,  this  week.  A few  minutes 
at  the  sea-shore  is  very  beneficial  to  health,  especially  at  this  time 
of  year. 


The  two  boys  who  thought  they  would  take  a spring  trip  west,  a foot 
and  of  their  own  accord,  returned  to  us  in  good  condition,  having  had 
enough  of  tramp  life. 


The  Indian  Athletic  Base-Ball  Club  beat  the  town  high-school  nine, 
last  Saturday,  by  a score  of  48  to  2.  They  expect  to  play  a Dickinson 
College  class  nine  tomorrow. 


Miss  Crane  has  moved  into  the  guest  room  in  the  teachers'  quarters. 
Miss  Seabrook  has  taken  Miss  Crane's  old  room  and  Miss  Irvine  has  the 
room  vacated  by  Miss  Seabrook.  "A  fair  exchange  is  no  rubbery." 


At  the  sociable  last  Friday  night,  Levi  St.  Cyr,  Timber  Yellow  Robe 
and  John  D.  Miles  had  a walking  match.  They  walked  three  times  around 
the  gallery  amid  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  400,  looking  up.  Who 
beat?  Why,  Levi. 


Doe  Stewart  takes  Ben.  Thomas'  place  as  Sergeant  of  Company  E.  Ben 
left  the  printing  office  to  try  his  hand  at  farming  for  a few  months.  We 
are  glad  he  had  the  chance  to  go,  and  hope  he  will  work  as  faithfully  at 
farming  as  he  always  did  at  printing. 


The  Apache  girls  in  No.  1,  who  have  been  here  about  a year,  are 
coming  up  nicely  in  number  work.  They  can  add,  subtract,  multiply  and 
divide  correctly  and  rapidly,  any  number  as  high  as  11,  and  they  use 
rightly  all  the  signs  when  working  at  the  board. 

The  big  cistern  is  full  - 60,000  gallons  of  water. 


Wm.  Steele  says  he  wouldn't  run  away  from  this  place  for  $100. 


Number  6 can  now  turn  out  just  as  fine  looking  slates  as  any  other 
school  room. 


What  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  said  to  the  school  will  be  printed  in  the 
April  Red  Man. 


Some  little  boys  had  their  hats  trimmed  with  dandelions,  on  Sunday, 
the  first  we  have  seen  this  year. 


Miss  Sparhawk  took  Miss  Crane's  place  in  school  this  week,  the  latter 
not  having  entirely  recovered  from  a brief  illness. 


The  end  of  our  school  year  is  fast  coming.  The  time  is  short,  but  we 
can  learn  a great  deal  yet  before  vacation  comes  if  we  get  right  down  to 
study. 


Herman  Young,  William  Black  Eagle,  Thomas  Brown  and  lames  Blackbear 
went  home,  this  week,  to  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dak.  They  were  not  in  good 
health . 


William  Crow  is  decorating  the  lamp  shades  round-a-bout  with  real  hand 
painting.  He  is  not  very  Well  and  is  obliged  to  study  at  the  hospital. 
How  nice  that  he  can  employ  his  time  so  usefully! 


Rev.  Mr.  Gravatt,  of  Hampton  Institute,  spent  a few  days  with  us.  Mr. 
Gravatt's  earnest  remarks  before  our  pupils  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings 
were  well  appreciated,  and  made  a lasting  impression. 


Sociable?  Yes,  indeed!  And  everybody  had  a good  time  last  Friday 
evening  in  the  gymnasium.  We  are  learning  how  to  behave  gentlemanly  and 
lady-like  at  our  monthly  sociables,  and  we  enjoy  them  all  the  more. 


A new  sewing-machine  in  the  room  over  Mr.  Standing's  office!  It  can 
ruffle,  and  tuck,  and  gather,  and  frill  and  gore  and  cut  on  the  bias  and 
we  forget  all  the  rest,  but  it  has  a feller;  *that*  we  remember,  and  it 
is  a wonderful  machine. 


Mr.  Gould  has  gone  to  Mt.  Vernon  Barracks,  Ala.,  and  to  Ft.  Pickens, 
Fla.  The  little  Apache  boys  here  sent  the  following  message  to  their 
parents  and  friends  held  at  Mt.  Vernon  as  prisoners  of  war:  "Tell  them 
we  like  here,  good  eat,  good  clothes,  good  house." 


As  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  passed  through  the  school  rooms  two  or 
three  times  this  week  he  found  the  scholars  plodding  away.  Some  were  at 
hard  examples  in  Arithmetic,  others  were  studying  Geography  and  History, 
while  nearly  all  were  busy  pushing  knowledge  into  their  heads. 


(Continued  from  First  Page.) 

learned  enough  English  to  understand  them.  The  training  you  here 
received  gave  you  the  courage  to  go  to  work  on  a Columbia  county  farm, 
and  to  go  to  school  with  white  children,  as  you  did  last  year." 

"Well,  that  is  nothing." 

"No;  that  is  nothing  to  an  ungrateful  boy.  I tell  you  the  training  we 
here  receive,  and  the  teaching  we  get  in  school  beats  any  other  of  this 
grade  that  I ever  heard  of." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  answered  the  grumbler. 

"What  do  you  know  about  it?"  earnestly  asked  the  brave  young  man,  who 
was  standing  up  so  nobly  for  Carlisle. 

"Know!  I know  there  are  better  schools  than  this." 

"What  did  Frances  E.  Willard  say  about  our  school,  when  she  spoke  to 
us  in  the  gymnasium?" 

"I  forget." 

"Well,  I don't  forget.  Don't  you  remember  she  said  that  she  had  been 
in  every  state  and  territory  in  the  United  States,  and  that  she  had 


visited  many  Indian  schools  and  other  schools,  and  that  she  thought  we 
had  one  of  the  best  schools  she  ever  saw?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I remember  something  about  it." 

"Well,  she  ought  to  know  what  good  schools  are,  don't  you  think?" 

"I  don't  care  what  she  said.  I believe,  any  how,  if  I had  gone  some 
place  else  to  school  I would  know  more  now,"  he  stubbornly  held. 

"I  once  thought  myself,  of  leaving  this  school  and  trying  to  find  a 
better  one,  but,  when  I came  to  inquire  around,  there  was  no  other  place 
I could  go,  where  I could  work  my  way  to  an  education  as  I can  here." 

"That's  just  what  I don't  like." 

"I  know  you  don't  like  work,  but  as  long  as  I am  able  I would  rather 
work  and  earn  my  way,  than  to  depend  upon  another  person's  money  for  my 
education . " 

"Pshaw!  I don't  believe  in  that!  There  are  lots  of  rich  people  in  the 
world.  I wish  some  of 'em  would  send  me  off  to  school." 

"I  am  ashamed  of  you,  really.  Do  you  think  any  one  would  ever  help  you 
if  they  knew  that  you  carried  with  you  such  a spirit." 

"I  wouldn't  let'em  know  it.  If  I only  had  some  of  their  money  I'd 
show' em. " 

"What  would  you  do?" 

"Why,  I'd  go  to  a higher  school  where  I could  learn  faster,  don't  I 
tell  you?" 

"Yes,  and  squander  other  peoples'  money,  and  wear  fine  clothes  and 
make  a fool  of  yourself.  My  friend,  are  you  in  the  highest  class  in  this 
school?" 

"No,  not  the  highest." 

"Do  you  stand  at  the  head  of  the  class  you  are  in?" 

"No,  not  at  the  head." 

"Do  you  always  have  perfect  lessons?" 

"No,  I miss  pretty  often." 

"Then  how  could  you  keep  up  with  a class  in  a higher  school,  if  you 
can't  do  it  in  this  school?" 

The  poor  fellow  could  say  no  more  and  hung  his  head  in  shame  but  the 
Carlisle  hero  fired  away  at  him: 

"Knowledge  comes  by  hard  work,  and  a lazy  fellow  who  has  to  be 
continually  pushed  by  his  teacher  will  never  learn  fast,  I don't  care 
what  school  he  goes  to.  There  is  no  use  talking,  the  road  to  success  is 
not  easy,  and  no  matter  where  we  are,  hard,  faithful,  earnest,  honest 
work  will  lead  us  to  what  we  want  to  be.  I it  is  the  lazy  fellows  who 
do  the  growling. 

We  have  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  here  who  never  complain  and  they 
study  and  work  hard.  They  are  getting  ahead  and  proving  to  themselves 
and  others  of  better  mind  than  you,  my  friend,  that  this  is  ranked  among 
the  best  of  schools. 

After  this  remark  the  boy  so  full  of  courage  and  gratitude  walked  off 
in  disgust  leaving  his  ungrateful  companion  angry  because  he  didn't  know 
more,  and  muttering  because  he  could  not  blame  anyone  but  himself. 


Square  Word. 

^ e * * * * 

2 # * * * * 

* * * * 

4 _ * * * * 

My  1 is  something  we  have  at  Carlisle,  that  waves  in  the  breeze  and 
proclaims  to  the  world  that  we  are  a Government  Institution. 

My  2 is  that  way  horses  will  get  if  they  are  not  kept  in  good  shoes. 
My  3 is  a word  which  ends  most  prayers. 

My  4 is  a name  that  men  are  sometimes  called. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Logomachy. 


ANSWER  TO  ENIGMA  IN  No.  32  HELPER:  The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 


Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 


For  a longer  list  of  subscribers  we  have  many  other  interesting 
pictures  of  shops,  representing  boys  at  work,  schoolrooms  and  views  of 
the  grounds,  worth  from  20  to  60  cents  a piece,  which  will  be  sent  on 
request . 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  SENT  FREE. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 


Transcribed  from  the  newspaper  collections  of  USMHI,  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Carlisle,  PA.  For  more  info  see  http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - 
Barbara  Landis 

"RE : Rustywire:  Old  Indian  Land"  

Date:  Tue,  05  Dec  2000  21:56:11  -0000 
From:  rustywire@hotmail.com 
Sub j : old  indian  land 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@egroups . com> 

Yesterday  a tribe  received  the  largest  single  piece  of  land  returned 
to  any  tribe  in  over  a hundred  years.  It  was  a news  story  about  the 
return  of  the  87,000  acres  of  land  returned  to  the  Ute  Tribe 
yesterday  by  Bill  Richardson.  There  were  alot  of  people  there  all 
ready  for  the  signing  of  a document,  some  posturing  and  posing  for 
pictures  congratulating  each  other  on  the  work  they  did  to  complete 
the  transfer.  There  were  people  from  all  the  Utah  congressional 
offices,  people  from  BLM,  some  Senator,  people  from  the  State  of 
Utah,  Cheeses  from  the  BIA  and  the  Department  of  Energy  and  some 
folks  from  Bruce  Babbitt's  Office. 

The  tribal  council  was  there  with  the  BIA  Superintendent  for  the 
agency.  The  head  of  DOE,  Bill  Richardson  made  introductions  and  spoke 
a little  bit  about  the  efforts  of  all  those  involved,  the  tribal 
chairman  spoke  as  well  talking  about  the  vision  of  tribe's  leadership 
in  seeking  the  return  of  the  land.  There  was  a color  guard  of  Indian 
veterans,  a tribal  elder  who  offered  a prayer  and  gray  haired  tribal 
senior  citizens  brought  over  from  the  nursing  home  to  sit  in  the 
front  row. 

At  the  back  of  the  auditorium  leaning  against  the  doorway  stood  a man 
who  listened  for  a little  bit  and  then  left.  Everyone  in  the  building 
was  there,  the  offices  were  all  empty.  All  the  workers  were  there  to 


get  something  to  eat  in  the  foyer  and  were  sitting  inside  the 
auditorium.  There  was  free  coffee  and  donuts. 

A thought  came  to  mind  about  a time  six  years  ago.  At  the  national 
archives  a box  of  old  records,  one  of  many  were  being  studied  to  find 
some  documents  on  the  Old  Uncompahgre  Reservation.  There  on  the 
papers  were  signatures  of  Ute  Indians,  Uncompahgres  who  had  consented 
to  the  allotments  given  to  them  along  the  White  River,  they  names  and 
X marks  were  all  similar.  What  was  it  about  things  remembered  that 
the  older  Utes  over  the  years  had  said  that  their  people  did  not 
agree  to  the  opening  up  of  the  reservation  to  settlement  in  1905. 

This  was  the  land  where  they  were  driven  to,  when  gold  and  silver 
were  found  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  there  would  be  no  longer 
hunts  for  buffalo  on  the  plains  East  of  Denver,  nor  winter  at  a 
valley  still  called  the  Garden  of  the  Gods.  Only  the  names  of  the 
peaks  bear  the  names  of  their  old  leaders  like  Shavano.  The  story  of 
their  lives  are  etched  in  the  rivers,  valleys  and  springs  there. 

They  left  that  place  over  Blue  Mountain  pursued  by  settlers  looking 
to  fight  Indians  and  came  to  the  Uncompahgre  in  1880.  They  lived  in 
places  like  Bitter  Creek,  Rabbit  Mountain,  and  Hill  Creek.  Then  it 
too  was  taken  away. 

It  is  like  that  some  things  just  won't  fade  away,  they  live  on.  The 
taking  of  Indian  land  is  like  that,  Indians  remember.  They  call  their 
land  Noohrahvoop.  The  taking  was  on  these  papers.  In  the  silence  of  a 
quiet  corner  notes  and  taking  the  time  to  read  and  study  them  took 
place.  Page  by  page  they  were  copied.  In  those  the  story  of  how  the 
Uncompahgres  lost  their  land  and  later  the  oil  rich  Naval  Oil  Shale 
Reserve  was  taken  as  well. 

The  documents  spoke  about  how  this  was  done  and  the  lands  were  taken 
by  the  government.  Old  files  have  strange  things  in  them,  old,  faded, 
tatters  sometimes  with  odd  notes  and  bits  of  paper.  It  is  like  a 
puzzle,  one  sits  there  and  studies  them  and  from  earlier  research 
realized  that  there  the  oil  shale  reserves  taken  by  the  US  for  the 
Navy  in  1912  and  1916  were  taken  from  the  Utes  themselves. 

Later  on  another  trip  to  the  Federal  Record  Center  it  was  found  the 
by  statute,  federal  and  state  law  that  any  lands  taken  from  Indians 
could  be  returned  to  them  when  it  was  considered  "excess  property".  I 
had  read  an  article  that  the  Navy  was  going  to  turn  over  Naval  Oil 
Shale  reserves  all  over  the  country  to  the  BLM  and  Dept,  of  Energy. 
There  were  two  that  dealt  with  former  Ute  Lands,  one  West  of  Denver 
and  the  other  in  Northeastern  Utah.  A third  which  would  have  gone  to 
the  Wind  River  Arapahos  and  Shoshones  had  already  been  transferred  to 
the  BLM. 

Thoughts  came  to  mind  on  what  were  the  guidelines  used,  what 
priorities  were  there  involving  the  federal  agencies  and  what  if  any 
claim  would  those  tribes  have  to  reacquire  the  lands.  What  would  be 
the  genesis  to  get  these  lands  back  to  the  tribes.  A research  folder 
called  Naval  Oil  Shale  Reserve  was  added  to  a box  containing 
jurisdiction  research  issues  on  tribal  lands  where  the  tribes  were 
involved  in  a 17  year  court  fight  with  the  State  of  Utah  over 
jurisdiction  involving  lands,  taxation,  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction  which  would  have  significant  impact  on  pending 
legislation  on  their  indian  water  rights  claims  involving  150  million 
dollars  or  more.  It  was  November  and  the  snow  was  falling  as  these 
files  were  studied  while  eating  a box  of  chicken  on  a motel  bed  along 
1-70  in  Denver. 

Later  while  surveying  a tract  of  land  for  a friend,  a Ute  Indian 
who  was  running  for  tribal  councilman  a break  was  taken  in  the  high 
country,  a place  called  the  Little  Water  Valley  where  the  forest 
meets  the  cedars  and  there  are  high  plains  of  grass.  It  was  while 
tracing  out  an  Indian  land  boundary  that  there  was  some  talk  over  hot 
coffee  and  a sandwich  about  the  old  reservation  boundaries  and  the 
happenings  surrounding  the  loss  of  the  Old  Uncompahgre.  The  loss  this 
Ute  knew  well  from  his  own  family  history.  There  are  some  things  that 
remain  long  in  the  memory  of  a family  when  they  talk  about  the  old 
places  they  used  to  roam  and  they  were  taken. 


"You  know  I found  some  things  about  what  happened  back  then  when 
they  took  the  land,  but  not  just  that... about  the  possibility  that  the 
land  could  be  returned  back  to  the  tribe,  if  there  was  an  effort  to 
do  so.  It  would  take  someone  on  the  council,  the  business  committee 
of  the  tribe  to  do  this..." 

The  day  went  on  and  the  survey  stakes  were  put  on  the  ground,  the 
Indian  land  was  reclaimed  from  the  neighbors  who  were  watching  from 
their  windows  far  off.  The  possibilities  were  discussed,  the  way  the 
land  was  taken,  the  fact  the  US  was  getting  rid  of  the  reserves, 
their  first  priority  was  to  sell  them.  It  would  take  an  effort  to 
enter  in  and  make  a claim  for  the  land,  that  it  would  be  restored.  At 
nightfall  he  said,  "If  I get  on  the  council  I will  remember  this 
talk. . . " 

In  Salt  Lake  after  working  late  the  two  had  dinner  late  and  a friend 
joined  them  an  elderly  man  with  White  Hair  and  gray  eyes.  They  three 
were  friends  who  had  worked  on  different  projects  together  from  time 
to  time.  This  White  Hair  had  gone  to  school  with  some  boys  who  were 
now  were  Senators  and  he  spoke  to  them  by  first  name.  As  the 
conversation  went  on  the  subject  of  the  oil  shale  reserves  came  up 
and  the  Old  Uncompahgre.  They  talked  about  the  possibilities  the 
money  from  royalties  would  have  with  the  tribe,  a boon  for  education, 
resource  protection  and  source  of  income  where  gambling  in  a state 
where  such  things  were  outlawed.  White  Hair  asked,  "Do  you  have  the 
paperwork  to  back  up  what  you  are  talking  about?"  The  researcher 
said . . .yes . 

The  Ute  from  Little  Water  Valley  got  on  the  council  and  worked  for 
the  tribe  to  seek  a resolution  to  acquire  the  property.  As  time  went 
on  the  folder  got  thicker,  and  the  idea  took  form  and  shape.  White 
Hair  used  his  influence  and  contacts  in  Washington  to  arrange  a 
meeting  with  DOE.  An  opening  during  the  holidays  provided  the  tribe 
with  a half  hour  slot  to  meet  with  Richardson  to  discuss  the  return 
of  the  land.  Whitehair  made  a number  of  calls  and  an  audience  was 
arranged  with  support  from  congressional  staffers.  A long  red  eye 
flight  with  tribal  leaders  to  pitch  the  idea  went  to  Washington  and 
Richardson  listened.  That  was  two  years  ago. 

The  Ute  from  Little  Water  Valley  did  not  get  re-elected  but  his 
efforts  to  restore  the  lost  lands  went  on.  A new  group  stepped  in  and 
the  claim  to  the  old  lands  became  a reality.  The  thoughts  and  visions 
that  were  diagramed  out  on  sheet  of  yellow  paper  in  a motel  room  on  a 
winter  night  became  a reality  yesterday.  Standing  at  the  back  of  the 
room  the  speeches  went  on  and  in  looking  around  Whitehair  was  not 
there  nor  the  man  from  Little  Water.  The  last  one  stood  at  the  door 
turned  around  grabbed  a cookie  and  stood  outside.  The  sky  was  blue 
and  on  the  distant  horizon  he  could  see  the  land  way  over  on  the 
horizon,  that  place;  it  is  Indian  land  again. 

- Rustywire 

To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups.com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER 

"RE : Poem:  Leaving  Oklahoma"  

Date:  Thu,  15  Feb  2001  12:43:06  -0600 

From:  "lohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate.edu> 

Sub j : New  poem  - Leaving  Oklahoma 

Leaving  Oklahoma 

It  seems  that. 

We  are  always  leaving, 

Oklahoma, 

For  some  reason,  somewhen. 

Traveling  from  red  earth. 

And  blue  skies. 


To  somewhere  else. 

For  work  or  business, 

Oklahoma  goes  with  you. 

Not  that  my  heart. 

Is  not  here,  or  that, 

I do  not  care,  for  home. 

No  where  else. 

Can  compare. 

To  the  homelands. 

Where  the  elders  sleep. 

Leaving  Oklahoma, 

For  a day  or, 

A decade. 

Seems  to  be  the  way  of  it. 

Returning  always. 

To  home. 

And  familiar  ground. 

It  is  as  if. 

You  never  went  away. 

When  I am  not  here, 

I dance  here  still. 

In  my  dreaming. 

And  remember. 

Red  earth  abides. 

Beneath  blue  skies. 

And  the  winds. 

Call  out  your  name. 

Leaving  Oklahoma, 

Or  coming  home,  again. 

John  Berry,  Oklahoma,  2001 

"RE : Verse:  Flawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date  : Mon,  16  Apr  2001  06:24:28  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  April  29-May  5 

APELILA 

(April) 

(Welo) 

29 

The  wind  and  the  ocean  sing  a lullaby  at  night. 

30 

Nothing  ever  truly  ends.  In  the  memories  we  preserve  and  in  the  traditions 
we  perpetuate,  there  is  always  something  new  beginning  somewhere. 

MEI 

(May) 

(Ikiiki) 

May  was  the  first  month  of  the  Kau  season,  which  ran  from  May  through 
October.  May  was  the  time  when  the  Na  Huihui,  or  Pleiades,  set  at  sunrise. 
The  Pleiades  are  also  known  as  the  Makali'i  stars. 

1 

Be  reborn  in  the  beauty  of  spring. 

2 

The  past  teaches;  the  present  motivates;  the  future  inspires. 


3 

True  peace  lives  within  the  wondering  heart. 

4 

There  was  never  a dreamer,  never  a visionary,  who  did  not  know  the  virtues 
of  nature. 

5 

Find  the  perfect  music  of  the  spirit,  and  know  fulfillment. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Native  America  Calling"  

Date:  Mon,  23  Apr  2001  11:06:21  -0500 
From:  Eric  Martin  <airos@unl.edu> 

Sub  j : Powwow  101  + NAC  Topics  + Club  Red  featuring  Hoy  Harjo 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  April  23-27 

2)  Club  Red  featuring  Hoy  Flarjo 

3)  Different  Drums  - "Powwow  101" 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  April  23-27 

Listen  LIVE  in  RealAudio  every  M-F  l-2pm  ET  at  http://nativecalling.org/ 
just  click  on  "Listen  LIVE  Online"  or  "Also  available  for  WebTV  users" 

MON:  04/23:  Little  Tribes  with  Big  Clout: 

Tribes  with  small  enrollments  and  small  land  bases  are  becoming  more  and 
more  influential  when  it  comes  to  setting  national  Indian  policy.  Why? 
Because  of  their  large  bankrolls  from  gaming  profits.  This  is  causing 
concern  for  larger  tribes  who  feel  that  their  best  interests  are  not  served 
when  small,  rich  tribes  are  being  catered  to  by  federal  agencies  and 
national  Indian  advocacy  groups.  Are  land-based  tribes  being  squeezed  out 
by  casino  tribes?  Guests  include  Lakota  journalist  Tim  Giago,  author  of 
Notes  From  Indian  Country. 

TUE:  04/24:  Native  Inmate  Flunger  Strike: 

Native  inmates  are  complaining  they  are  being  unfairly  discriminated 
against  by  prison  officials.  One  inmate,  Elton  Bear  Eagle  of  the  Lakota 
Nation,  is  on  a hunger  strike  in  protest  of  recent  policy  changes  in  New 
Mexico  that  deny  him  and  other  Native  inmates  access  to  sweat  lodge 
ceremonies  and  tobacco.  Corrections  officials  say  they  are  not  denying 
inmates  any  rights,  only  upholding  department  regulations.  Should  inmates 
be  granted  religious  freedom  while  incarcerated?  Guests  include  Lenny 
Foster,  director  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Corrections  Project. 

WED:  04/25:  Book-of -the-Month : "Red  on  Red": 

"Red  on  Red"  is  an  unconventional  and  humorous  exploration  of  the  writings 
of  several  Creek  and  Cherokee  authors.  Muscogee  Creek  and  Cherokee  author 
Craig  Womack  takes  us  on  a journey  that  raises  many  important  questions 
about  contemporary  Native  literature.  Fie  argues  that  the  meaning  of  works 
by  Native  peoples  inevitably  changes  through  evaluation  by  the  dominant 
culture.  This  book  is  a call  for  self-determination  on  the  part  of  Native 
writers  and  an  important  new  perspective  to  the  study  of  Native  works. 

TFIU:  04/26:  Powwow  Flail  of  Fame: 

The  powwow  arena  has  always  been  a place  for  Native  people  to  celebrate 
culture  through  song  and  dance.  Now,  talks  are  being  initiated  to  celebrate 
the  powwow  itself.  Organizers  of  the  recently  announced  Native  American 
Music  and  Dance  Flail  of  Fame  are  seeking  input  from  Indian  Country  on  how 
to  shape  and  mold  this  new  idea.  Who  is  your  nomination  for  induction  into 
the  Powwow  Flail  of  Fame?  Guests  include  longtime  powwow  trailers  Robert 
Flowe  of  the  Crow  Nation  and  Ralph  Zotigh  of  the  Kiowa  Nation. 

FRI  - 4/27:  Asthma  and  Allergy  Season 

Springtime  is  here  - even  in  Alaska,  which  means  that  asthma  and  allergies 
are  taking  their  toll  on  people's  health.  Since  the  weather  is  warmer  and 
you  might  be  thinking  about  getting  active  outdoors,  should  you  know  about 
asthma  and  its  impact  on  your  health?  Flow  can  you  help  your  children  be 


healthy  when  they  have  difficulty  breathing?  And  what  are  the  newest  and 
best  asthma  treatments  available  through  IHS  and  tribal  clinics?  loin  host, 
Joaqlin  Estus,  on  the  next  Wellness  Edition  of  Native  America  Calling. 

Also  listen  to  NAC  online  (on  various  formats)  through  these  great  AIROS 
affiliates : 

CIUT  in  Toronto(RealMedia)  on  Mondays  only  (during  the  first  hour  of 
urbanative)  l-2pm  ET  - http://www.ciut.fm 

KGNU  in  Boulder,  CO  (RealMedia)  on  Sundays  3-4pm  MT  NAC  repeats  during 
Indian  Voices  - http://www.kgnu.org/ 

KNBA  in  Anchorage,  AK  (Windows  Media)  M-F  9-10am  AK  Time  - 
http://www.knba . org/knba/knba . htm 

KSFC  in  Spokane,  WA  (Winamp  Format)  M-F  10-llam  PT  - 
http: //www. kpbx.org/listen . htm 

KUNM  in  Albuquerque,  NM  (RealMedia)  M-F  11-noon  MT  - 
http : //kunm . unm . edu /programming/ 

W01B  on  the  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Ojibwe  Reservation  (QuickTime  and 
RealMedia)  Monday  - Thursdays  noon  - 1pm  CT  - http://www.wojb.org/ 

2)  Club  Red  featuring  Joy  Flarjo 

Airing  Monday  (04/23/01):  11am,  2pm,  7pm  and  10pm  ET 

Plus,  don't  miss  it  this  weekend,  Saturday  (04/28/01)  and  Sunday 

(04/29/01):  8am,  noon,  7pm,  11pm  ET 

Listen  online  at  airos.org  or  listen  to  on-demand  bits  at 
http: //www. nativetelecom.org/realmedia/clubred/index.html 
On  this  edition  of  Club  Red  Charlie  visits  with  Doy  Harjo,  Muscogee  poet 
and  recording  artist.  We'll  hear  excerpts  from  Joys  works  including,  "She 
Had  Some  Horses"  and  "Eagle  Poem".  Toy  talks  about  the  forces  that  shaped 
her  life  and  what  it  means  to  be  a creative  person.  As  always  the  Club  Red 
Players  are  on  hand  and  this  time  they  offer  a Poetry  Slam,  Club  Red  style. 
Grandma  Mabel  has  advice  for  all  of  us  from  the  "Big  Rez,"  we'll  go  back  in 
time  to  learn  about  "Bad  Calls  In  History."  Take  a trip  to  a very  special 
dentist,  "Dr.  Shining  Tooth"  and  our  resident  cultural  anthropologist  Dr. 
Fido  Multiplex  takes  us  to  an  archaeological  dig  in  the  badlands  of  New 
Jersey.  Music,  comedy,  insightful  chatting,  who  could  ask  for  anything 
more? 

3)  Different  Drums  - "Powwow  101" 

Arlie  Neskahi  has  been  singing  traditional  powwow  songs  for  27  years  as 
lead  singer  for  the  White  Eagle  Singers,  a powwow  drum  group  which  has  won 
awards  for  their  singing  at  some  of  Indian  Country's  major  powwows.  Arlie 
is  also  sought  after  as  a powwow  emcee. 

In  this  first  of  a two-part  series  on  the  powwow,  Arlie  shares  traditional 
teachings  about  some  of  the  most  commonly  heard  types  of  powwow  songs,  and 
offers  insights  into  the  protocols  of  expected  behavior  among  those  who 
attend.  Included  in  the  program  are  examples  of  powwow  singing  from  some  of 
the  best-known  powwow  drum  groups  in  North  America. 

To  listen  to  the  program  ...  just  go  to  http://airos.org/audio.html  and 
click  on  the  AIROS  radio  or  "AIROS  Programming  Online" 

(All  times  are  ET) 

Tuesday  04/17:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Wednesday  04/18:  4am 
Saturday  04/21:  5pm 
Sunday  04/22:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  04/23:  6am 

or  Listen  to  Different  Drums  on  KNBA  with  Windows  Media 
Tuesdays:  8pm-9pm  AK  Time  Saturdays:  5pm-6pm  AK  Time 
Visit  the  Different  Drums  website,  at 

http://www.differentdrums.com/thisweek.html  for  links  to  more  information. 


Eric  Martin 

NAPT  Web  Communications  Specialist 

emartin2@unl . edu 

402.472.3287 


To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide 
e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with  the  subject  heading  subscribe. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Sun,  22  Apr  2001  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 


Date:  Tue,  24  Oct  2000  15:36:59  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  RAVEN  DAVIS  <ravenspiritwalker@yahoo.com> 

Sub j : new  pow  wow  listing 

o'  si  yo  gary 

please  add  this  to  your  pow  wow  listing. 

Native  Solutions  presents  3rd  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow  April  27-29,  2001 
times-  Fri  9-2,  students  day. 

Fri  5-10,  dancing  & storytelling. 

Sat  10-10,  grand  entry  11:00. 

Sun, 10-5,  grand  entry  12:00. 

Oxford  Lake  Park,  Oxford,  Al...  exit  185  off  1-20 
Native  American  Honor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 
Admission  $5  - adults 

FREE  - seniors  55  and  up  & children  under  10 
Host  Drum  - Grey  Wolf  Singers,  Choctaw,  Philadelphia,  Ms 
Headman  - Don  Redbear 
Headlady  - Donna  Dulaney 
MC  - Gary  Smith 
Arena  Director  - Buck  Tucker 
Special  Flute  Performance  by  Larry  Campbell 
Learn  about  early  iron  forging  from  Dohn  Williams 

See  a primitive  encampment  with  period  items  such  as  clothing,  tools  & 
weapons  presented  by  Grey  Squirrel  Lodge. 

See  demonstrations  on  beadwork  and  dreamcatchers . 

All  dancers  and  drums  welcome 

No  Drugs  or  Alcohol  Allowed,  Bring  your  own  lawn  chairs 
For  more  information  call  Tony  at  256-835-0110  or 

email  sundancer@hotmail.com  or  call  Mark  or  Ruth  Davis  at  256-820-6315. 
Vendors  contact  Mark  or  Ruth  Davis 

or  emial  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo.com  or  lamehawk@yahoo.com. 

Thank  you  for  including  this  on  your  listing, 
raven spiritwalker 


Date:  Thu,  12  Apr  2001  14:04:00  -0500 

From:  "3ohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate.edu> 

Sub j : Trail  of  Tears  Commerative  Walk  - May  5,  2001  - Choctaw  Nation 

To  all. 

Trail  of  Tears  Walk  is  May  5 at  Eagletown,  OK 
Chief  Gregory  E.  Pyle  invites  everyone  to  participate  in  the  annual 
commemorative  Trail  of  Tears  Walk  to  be  held  May  5 at  Eagletown.  "This  year 
we  will  be  walking  a portion  of  the  same  trail  our  ancestors  followed  as 
they  entered  Oklahoma  from  Horatio,  Arkansas,"  Chief  Pyle  said.  "Please 
join  us  as  we  honor  our  ancestors  who  survived  and  the  thousands  who 
didn't."  Ceremonies  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  with  a short  program  at  the 
starting  site.  The  walk  will  end  at  the  Eagletown  School,  which  is 
approximately  three  and  one-half  miles  from  the  starting  point.  The  tribe 
will  provide  a free  lunch  at  the  school.  Please  park  your  car  at  the 
Eagletown  School  between  8 and  10  a.m.  to  ride  a shuttle  bus  to  the 
starting  point 


Date:  Wed,  11  Apr  2001  10:53:15  -0500 

From:  butterfly  cbutterf ly@brentmichaeldavids . com> 


Sub j : Davids/Rendon  Premiere 

-=<+>=-=<+>=-=<+>=-=<+>=-=<+>=-=<+>=- 
WORLD  VOICES  & Karle  Erickson  present: 

The  World  Premiere  of 
Brent  Michael  Davids 
"OF  THIS  TURTLE  ISLE" 

Text  by  Marcie  R.  Rendon 
-=<+>=-=<+>=-=<+>=-=<+>=-=<+>=-=<+>=- 

* May  6 (Sun)  --  4:00  PM 
Holy  Rosary  Church 

2424  18th  Ave-S,  Minneapolis 

* May  12  (Sat)  --  7:30  PM 
Church  of  the  Nativity 

9900  Lyndale  Ave-S,  Bloomington 
Advance  Tickets:  $10  ($6  Students) 

At  The  Door:  $12  ($8  Students) 

Call  World  Voices:  (952)  947-0162 

Email:  jmwvoices@aol.com 

Web:  http://www.worldvoices.com/ 

-=<+>=-=<+>=-=<+>=-=<+>=-=<+>=-=<+>=- 
"OF  THIS  TURTLE  ISLE"  Features: 

* The  World  Voices  chorus 

* Marcie  R.  Rendon  (Anishinabe) , Narrator 

* Lakota  George  Estes  (Lakota),  Wood  Flute 

* Brent  Michael  Davids  (Mohican),  Quartz  Flute 

World  Voices  invites  you  to  "A  Tribute  to  Native  Americans,"  a concert 
that  evokes  the  heritage  and  spirituality  of  the  native  peoples  of  our 
continent.  This  concert  is  a musical  collaboration  with  Brent  Michael 
Davids,  a composer  from  the  Mohican  Nation,  and  Lakota  George  Estes  from 
the  Lakota  Sioux.  Lakota  George  will  captivate  your  ears  and  your  eyes  as 
he  plays  his  wooden  flutes.  One  of  his  songs  will  be  for  children.  Be 
among  the  first  to  experience  a new  commissioned  work  "OF  THIS  TURTLE 
ISLE"  from  Brent  Michael  Davids  and  Marcie  R.  Rendon  incoporating  choir, 
narrator,  wood  flute  and  quartz  crystal  flute.  Davids  is  a young  composer 
commissioned  by  some  of  the  nations  top  ensembles  including  the  Kronos 
Quartet,  Miro  Quartet,  Chanticleer,  Dale  Warland  Singers,  and  the  Doffrey 
Ballet  among  others.  Rendon  is  a writer  and  performer  with  credits 
including  a Leadership  in  Neighborhoods  (LIN)  award,  a Jerome  Fellowship, 
an  Intermedia  Arts  award,  and  a children's  book  "Powwow  Summer"  published 
by  Carol  Rhodes,  Inc. 

Rendon  writes  about  the  work  --  "When  writing,  I thought  about  the 

Phillips  neighborhood  and  how  it  seems  to  be  the  gathering  place  for  newly 

landed  immigrants,  how  this  land  is  historically  native  land,  and  how  my 
ancestors  (indigenous  people)  welcomed  new  peoples  to  this  continent  until 
such  time  as  we  were  brutalized.  I thought  about  how  Columbus  described 
the  Indigenous  people  he  first  saw  as  "children  of  God,"  which  may  be 
where  the  real  term  "Indians"  came  from,  in  dios.  I thought  about  how  we 
still  welcome  people  to  this  continent,  no  matter  how  impoverished  we  are 
and  how  most  groups,  including  those  who  have  been  here  for  generations, 
don't  seem  to  realize  that  we  still  exist.  Yet  the  spirits  of  our 

ancestors  hold  out  that  it  is  the  Indigenous  people  of  the  world  who  will 

lead  the  rest  of  humanity  to  a more  human  reality.  Our  children,  no 
matter  how  confused  it  gets  in  the  material  world,  are  still  spoken  to  by 
spirit,  often  through  our  elders.  This  "continental"  community  can  only 
survive  by  adhering  to,  listening  to,  the  voices  of  the  ancestors  and 
being  at  one  with  Turtle  Island"  [Marcie  Rendon]. 
-=<+>=-=<+>=-=<+>=-=<+>=-=<+>=-=<+>=- 
http : //www. brentmichaeldavids . com/ 


Date:  Wed,  14  Mar  2001  21:50:36  -0500 
From:  "Red  Thunder"  <tedrvb@corrcomm.net> 
Sub j : POW-WOW 


LAKESIDE  INTER-TRIBAL  POW-WOW 
MAY  11  - 12  - 13,  2001 

HEAD  MAN:  GARY  THUNDERWOLF 

HEAD  WOMAN:  KAREN  COOPER 

ARENA  DIRECTOR:  LITTLE  HAWK 
EMCEE:  ALTON  McCALESTER 

SPECIAL  FEATURE:  DAVE  TREZAK 
HOST  DRUM:  SHADOW  WOLF 

ALL  LOCAL  TRADITIONAL  DRUMS  WELCOME 

PUBLIC  INVITED  TO  COME  AND  ENDOY  THE  FESTIVITIES 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  DANCERS  WILL  ENTERTAIN 

VENDORS  WILL  OFFER  MANY  BEAUTIFUL  HAND  MADE  ITEMS 

STORY  TELLERS  WILL  RELATE  EXCITING  INDIAN  STORIES 

DIRECTIONS:  FROM  1-59  (AT  GADSDEN  EXIT  182)  TAKE  1-759  TO  EXIT  4 B,  ONTO 
HWY 

411  N.  FROM  THERE,  CONTINUE  FIVE  MILES,  THE  POW-WOW  WILL  BE  HELD  AT 
LAKESIDE 

R V PARK,  LOCATED  ON  HWY  411  N,  BETWEEN  MILE  MARKERS  222  AND  223. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CALL  (256)  546-9200  OR  TOLL  FREE  AT:  1-877-546-8044 
OR  VISIT  OUR  WEB  SITE  AT:  www.lakeside-rv.com 


Date:  Wed,  4 Apr  2001  15:24:38  -0400  (EDT) 

From:  IndigenousNews@webtv.net  <IndigenousNews@webtv.net> 

Sub j : Oglala  Commoration 

Mailing  List:  NativeRights  <NativeRights@yahoogroups . com> 

Sent  in  by  A.  Mader....  thanks 
++++++++ 

LET  THE  GREAT  HEALING  BEGIN."  --  Leonard  Peltier 
2nd  Annual  Commemoration  of  Healing  for  the  Incident  of  Oglala  - Dune 
26th,  2001  - Loneman  School  - Oglala,  SD 

We  welcome  the  families  of  Leonard  Peltier,  Doe  Stuntz,  The  American 
Indian  Movement,  the  entire  Indian  Nation  and  most  importantly,  the 
families  of  those  vicitms  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  (1973-1975)  to  come 
together  to  acknowledge  the  reconciliation  and  healing  that  must  begin 
so  that  we  may  move  forward. 

Ceremonies  to  begin  at  sunrise: 

Conducted  by  Chief  Arvol  Looking  Horse,  19th  Generation  Keeper  of  the 
White  Buffalo  Calf  Woman  Pipe. 

Special  Guest  Speakers: 

Harvey  Arden  - Editor  of  Leonard  Peltier's  autobiography.  Prison 
Writings:  My  Life  is  My  Sundance 

Evening  concert  @ 7 p.m.  at  the  Loneman  School  Featuring: 

NAMMY  Award  Winner  - Wayquay 
Apache  Hip-Hop  Artist  - Redsoul 
(more  to  be  announced) 

**The  concert  portion  of  this  event  will  be  recorded  and  broadcast  on 
the  nationally  syndicated  radio  program  Different  Drums  on  AIROS** 

For  more  information: 

605-867-1507  - Robert  Quiver,  Dr. 

785-235-9558  - Andy  Mader 
email:  AIMKC@hotmail.com 

http: //www. geocities . com/oglala_commemoration 
**A11  proceeds  generated  by  this  event  are  earmarked  for  Leonard 
Peltier's  Oglala  Projects** 


To  send  news  reports,  subscribe  or  unsubscribe 
send  email  to  IndigenousNews@webtv.net 


Date:  Thu,  12  Apr  2001  14:04:00  -0500 

From:  "Dohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate.edu> 

Sub  j : Trail  of  Tears  Commerative  Walk  - May  5,  2001  - Choctaw  Nation 

To  all. 

Trail  of  Tears  Walk  is  May  5 at  Eagletown,  OK 

Chief  Gregory  E.  Pyle  invites  everyone  to  participate  in  the  annual 
commemorative  Trail  of  Tears  Walk  to  be  held  May  5 at  Eagletown.  "This  year 
we  will  be  walking  a portion  of  the  same  trail  our  ancestors  followed  as 
they  entered  Oklahoma  from  Horatio,  Arkansas,"  Chief  Pyle  said.  "Please 
join  us  as  we  honor  our  ancestors  who  survived  and  the  thousands  who 
didn't."  Ceremonies  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  with  a short  program  at  the 
starting  site.  The  walk  will  end  at  the  Eagletown  School,  which  is 
approximately  three  and  one-half  miles  from  the  starting  point.  The  tribe 
will  provide  a free  lunch  at  the  school.  Please  park  your  car  at  the 
Eagletown  School  between  8 and  10  a.m.  to  ride  a shuttle  bus  to  the 

starting  point 


Date:  Mon,  15  lan  2001  14:32:51  -0600 
From:  Lawrence  Sampson  <setaim@evl. net> 

Sub j : CLEVELAND  POW-WOW 

Dune  16  & 17,  2001 
FATHER'S  DAY  WEEKEND 
American  Indian  Education  Center's 
7th  Annual  Competition  PowWow 
Edgewater  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Times : 

Saturday  llam-8pm  Grand  Entry  at  1pm  & 6pm 

Sunday  llam-6pm  Grand  Entry  at  1pm 

Admissions : 

Adults  $6.00  2 Day  Pass  $10.00 

Children  6-12  $1.00  Linder  6 Free 

Seniors  $2.00  2 Day  Senior  Pass  $3.00 

TRADITIONAL  REGALIA,  HANDMADE  DEWELRY,  SILVERSMITHS,  ARTS,  CRAFTS, 
STORYTELLING,  EDUCATIONAL  DEMONSTRATIONS, 

BUFFALO  BURGERS,  NAVADO  TACOS,  CORN  SOUP 

Proceeds  benefit:  American  Indians  of  all  ages,  including  education, 
liaison  with  social  service  agencies,  legal  advocacy,  direct  services 
for  the  hungry,  and  information/education/employment  services/BIA  child 
welfare/cultural  outreach  to  area  schools  and  colleges. 

RAIN  OR  SHINE  PUBLIC  WELCOME 

American  Indian  Education  Center,  P.0.  Box  605157, 

Cleveland,  Ohio  44105-0157  (216)  281-8480 

http: //community . Cleveland . com/cc/AIECI  -or- 
http: //www. crosswinds. net/~amerindianedctr 
Co-sponsored  by  Southwest  Expressions  of  Ohio  Inc. 

25576  Mill  St.  Olmstead  Falls,  Ohio  (440)  235-1177 
www . southwestexp res s ions . net 


Date:  Mon,  09  Apr  2001  20:51:20 
From:  KOLA  <kolahq@skynet . be> 

Sub j : Mt.  Graham  Sacred  Run  2001 

<+>=<+>KOLA  Newslist<+>=<+> 

NEWS  RELEASE  April  9,  2001 

Mt.  GRAHAM  SACRED  RUN 
Duly  19-20,  2001 

Apaches  for  Cultural  Preservation  is  proud  to  announce  that  Cibecue 
Apaches  will  host  this  year's  Mt.  Graham  Sacred  Run. 

The  Sacred  Run  will  start  in  Cibecue,  AZ  on  Duly  19th,  travel  to  San 
Carlos,  AZ,  and  then  onto  Mt.  Graham  the  following  day.  Cibecue,  AZ 
is  a place  that  holds  great  history  itself  with  Apache  people  who 


struggled  for  existence  during  time  of  war  as  well  as  meeting  today's 
challenges . 

Anthony  Hoffman  Sr.  of  Cibecue,  who  has  participated  through  the  years 
by  bringing  runners  and  voicing  concerns  with  Apaches  and  their  need 
to  hold  on  to  ancestral  homelands,  is  the  Sacred  Run  Coordinator  from 
Cibecue. 

Dzil  Nchaa  Si  An,  or  Mt.  Graham,  is  a unique  mountain,  which  cares  for 
special  animals  and  continues  to  replenish  the  medicine  herbs,  used  for 
different  ailments.  Dzil  Nchaa  Si  is  the  home  of  the  Gahn,  the  mountain 
spirits . 

The  University  of  Arizona,  the  Vatican,  the  German  Max  Planck  Institute, 
the  Italian  Government,  University  of  Archetchurie,  and  the  German 
Government  have  built  telescopes  on  top  of  Mt.  Graham  and  are  now 
planning  to  run  a power  line  up  the  side  of  the  sacred  mountain. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  the  Mt.  Graham  astronomers  in 
attempts  to  circumvent  U.S.  Native  American  cultural  and  religious 
protection  laws  and  U.S.  environmental  law. 

For  more  background  information,  please  visit: 

<http: //users . skynet . be/kola/mtgrah . htm> 

The  Mt.  Graham  Sacred  Run  brings  prayers  and  blessings  to  the 
mountain.  This  year  is  the  eleventh  Sacred  Run  to  Dzil  Nchaa  Si  An. 

It  will  begin  from  Cibecue,  Atizona  on  Duly  19,  and  reach  the  top  of 
Mt.  Graham  on  Duly  20,  2001. 

For  more  information,  call  or  fax  Apaches  for  Cultural  Preservation  at 
(520)  475-2494;  email  <apaches4cultural@theriver . com> 
or  call  Anthony  Hoffmann  Sr.  at  (520)  332-2457 

You  can  also  write  to:  Apaches  for  Cultural  Preservation,  c/o  Wendsler 
Nosie  Sr.,  PO  Box  766,  san  Carlos,  Arizona  85550 

or  Anthony  Hoffmann  Sr.,  PO  Box  80042,  Cibecue,  Arizona  85911-0042 

And,  please  sign  the  petition  against  the  telescopes  on  Dzil  Nchaa  Si  An: 
chttp ://kola-hq. hypermart .net/ actmtg . htm> 

<+>=<+> 

KOLA  Information:  http://users.skynet.be/kola/index.htm 

KOLA  Petitions:  http://kola-hq.hypermart.net 

KOLA  Greeting  Cards:  http://users.skynet.be/kola/cards.htm 


WHISPERING  WINDS  POWWOW  DATES 
EMAIL  us  your  dates  (click  here) 

For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine,  dates  need  to  be 
submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance 
Last  Update:  12/4/2 000 

These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from  a 
variety  of  sources;  flyers,  emails,  phone  calls. 

Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Heritage,  Inc.,  are  not 
responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations. 

It  is  always  a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for 
verification . 

APRIL  2001 

27-29  3rd  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow  presented  by  Native  Solutions. 

Oxford  Lake  Park,  Oxford,  Ala. 

Info:  (256)  835-0110.  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo . com 
MAY  2001 

4-6  Annual  Craven  County  Intertribal  Powwow,  Craven  County  Fairgrounds, 
U.S.  Hwy . 70  East,  New  Bern,  NC. 

Contact:  Deborah  Wayne,  252-244-4222  or  E-mail  double_d@coastalnet.com 
For  complete  powwow  information  go  to: 
http: //ncnativenews .tripod . com/powwow/ 

11-12  21st  Annual  Mother's  Day  Powwow.  Camp  Linwood  Hayne  on 

Mike  Padgett  Parkway  (Hwy  56),  Augusta,  GA.  Info:  (706)  771-1221 


or  email:  krazywilly@mindspring. com 
12  & 13  6th  Traditional  Annual  Sobriety  Pow  Wow  presented  by  Native 

Nations  Inc/Native  American  Promotions  Inc.  A Celebration  of  Elders  and 
Children,  Cermak  Pool  Woods,  7700  W.  Ogden  Ave.  Lyons,  Illinois. 

For  more  info  call:  (630)  695-1292  or  (773)261-7501 
Email : nativenationsinc@yahoo.com 

Website:  www. geocities . com/ nati venation sine/ index. ht ml 

12- 13  "Planting  of  the  Seeds"  Gathering  at  the  Perry  Farm  Allotment  on 
the  Watuppa  Reservation  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  Seeking 
traditional  Wampanoag  headers,  tanners,  pottery  makers,  and  weavers  to 
sell  and  demonstrate.  Call  (401)  434-9473  for  more  detailed  information 

24- 26  25th  Annual  Odawa  Pow  Wow.  Ottawa-Nepean  Tent  & Trailer  Park, 

411  Corkstown  Road,  Ottawa,  Ontario.  Info:  Fran  613-722-3811 

or  email:  info@odawa . on . ca 

25- 26  Memorial  Day  Weekend  Pow-Wow.  Laredo  Civic  Center,  LaredojTexas. 

IUNE  2001 

1-2  33rd  Annual  Alabama-Coushatta  Powwow.  Livingstron,  TX. 

Info:  (936)  563-4391. 

1- 3  Albuquerque  Indian  Market  2001.  New  Mexico  Fairgrounds, 

Albuquerque,  NM  Info:  (505)  836-2960 

2- 3  Grand  Village  of  the  Kickapoo  Powwow.  Emmett  Farm,  LeRoy,  IL 

Info:  (309)  962-2700  or  email:  ccranch@davesworld . net 
9-10  2nd  Annual  Anasagunticook  Intertribal  Festival  and  Powwow.  Oxford 
Fairgrounds,  Rt26.  Oxford.  Maine.  Info:  (207)  345-3574 

14- 16  45th  Annual  Tx  Indian  Hobbyist  Assn  Powwow.  Robinson  Park,  Llano,  TX 
Traders  welcome  (830)  665-9309;  other  info:  (512)  243-1931. 

15- 16  23rd  Annual  American  Indian  Cultural  Assn  of  North  Carolina  Powwow. 
Van  Hoy  Family  campground.  Union  Grove,  NC. 

Info:  Ed  DeTorres,  PO  Box  168,  Newton,  NC  (704)  464-5579. 
email:  exdt@webtv.net 

30-luly  1 29th  Annual  Calico  Dancers  Good  Time  Powwow.  Harry  I.  Betar  Dr. 
Recreational  Park,  South  Glens  Falls,  NY.  Info:  (518)  793-1693. 
caliconh@nycap. rr .com 

IULY  2001 

13- 15  Maryland  Powwow.  Howard  County  Fairgrounds,  Howard  County,  MD. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 

27-29  3rd  Annual  Sobriety  Powwow  sponsored  by  The  Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe 
Muckleshoot  Indian  Reservation,  Auburn,  Wa.  Info:  253-804-8752. 

AUGUST  2001 

11- 12  6th  Annual  Ancestors  Powwow.  Heathsedge,  Abbey  Road  Dover,  Kent, 
England.  Centreland  Singers;  Kim  Oakshot,  M.C. 

Info:  011  44  1304  241091 

SEPTEMBER  2001 

7-9  4th  Annual  Credit  Island  Traditional  Pow  Wow.  Host  drum  War  Pony. 

Hosted  by  Urban  Indian  Tribal  Organization. 

Info:  Les  Miller  at  319-381-3547. 

OCTOBER  2001 

12- 14  Powwow.  Agriculture  Center,  Hagerstown,  MD. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 

NOVEMBER  2001 

2-4  Powwow.  Fredericksburg  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  VA. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 
9-11  The  Great  American  Indian  Exposition.  Showplace,  Richmond,  VA. 


Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com 


National  Powwow  / Duly  2002 
www.nationalpowwow.com 

E-mail  your  powwow  date  information  to  whiswind@i-55.com 
Whispering  Wind  Magazine  Crafts,  Material  Culture,  History  & Powwows 
WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3) 

FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390 
Voice:  504-796-5433 

Fax:  504-796-9236 


Date:  Mon,  9 Apr  2001  08:16:34  -0500 

From:  Dohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate  <berryj@okstate.edu> 

Sub j : Powwows  coming  up 

Northeastern  Oklahoma  A&M  College,  Native  American  Student  Association 
Spring  Contest  Powwow,  April  28th,  2001,  Robertson  Field,  Miami,  OK 
Contests  in  Tiny  Tot  and  Adult  Categories  only. 

Contestants  must  register  prior  to  Grand  Entry 
Contact  NEO  NAS  at  918-540-6338 

Mother's  Day  Dance,  May  12,  2001 
White  Eagle  Oklahoma 
Ponca  Cultural  Building 
Special  Contest:  Women's  Golden  Age 

Tunica-Biloxi  Powwow 
Markville,  LA,  May  18-20,  2001 
Contests 

Information  1-800-946-1946 

Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  Annual  Powwow 

Dune  15-17,  2001 

Contests 

Information:  D.  Modlin  405-547-2596  or  R.  McClellan  405-547-2492 

129th  Annual  Quapaw  Pow-wow,  Duly  4th-7th,  2001 
Beaver  Springs  Park,  Quapaw,  OK 
Contests,  Raffles,  Stomp  Dances 
Information:  918-542-1853  or  888-642-4724 


Char-Koosta  News  Upcoming  Powwows 
MAY  2001 

May  18,  19  and  20:  Spring  Powwow;  Portland  State  University, 

Portland,  OR;  (503)  725-5671;  uishe@mail . pdx . ed 
DULY  2001 

Duly  4 through  8,  2001:  Arlee  4th  of  Duly  Celebration;  Arlee,  MT; 

(406)  675-2700 

Duly  19  through  22,  2001:  Standing  Arrow  Powwow;  Elmo,  MT;  (406)  675-2700 
Duly  27,  28  and  29,  2001:  3rd  Annual  Sobriety  Powwow;  Auburn,  WA; 

(253)  804-8752 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 
confirmation  purposes: 

Char-Koosta  News  Phone:  (406)  675-3000 

PO  Box  98  Fax:  (406)  675-3002 

Pablo  MT  59855-0098  E-Mail:  news4u@CharKoosta.com 


This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events.  We 
have  posted  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  many  other  types  of  gatherings  that  represents  the  Native 
American  culture.  Please  feel  free  to  send  us  information  about  your 


Gatherings  to  post. 

Please  send  us  information  on  any  links  that  we  may  have  missed. 

As  hard  as  we  work  to  make  sure  the  information  we  post  is  correct, 
mistakes  seem  easy  to  make.  Therefore  before  you  depart  for  a Gathering, 
please  use  the  contact  numbers  given  and  verify  all  of  the  important 
information  for  yourself. 

We  can  be  contacted  as  follows: 
e-mail : powwows@ander sons -web . com 

write  us  at: 

Anderson ' s 

11372  Timber  Lane 

Brooksville,  Florida  34601 

Native  American  Events  by  Date: 

May  4-6,  2001:  Annual  Craven  County  Intertribal  Powwow  Honoring  all 
American  Indians  and  their  Cultures  at  the  Craven  County  Fairgrounds  Hwy. 
Located  70  east  3 miles  east  of  New  Bern,  North  Carolina.  For  more 
information  call  Deborah  Wayne  252-244-4222  or 
e-mail  at:  double_d@coastalnet.com 

May  11  - 12,  2001:  21st  Annual  Mothers  day  Powwow  at  Camp  Lindwood  Hayne 
in  Augusta,  Georgia.  For  information  call  706-771-1221  or 
e-mail : krazywilly@mindspring. com 

May  11  - 13,  2001:  Native  American  Pow  Wow  at  Explore  Park  at  Milepost  115 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  Roanoke,  Va.  For  information  contact  Lu  Sadler  at: 
800-842-9163  or  e-mail  Lu  at:  LSADLER@explorepark . org 

May  12  - 13,  2001:  6th  Traditional  Annual  Sobriety  Pow  Wow  presented  by 
Native  Nations  Inc.  / Native  American  Promotions  Inc.  Lyons,  Illinois.  For 
more  information  call:  630-695-1292  or  773-261-7501  e-mail: 
nativenationsinc@yahoo.com  they  also  have  a web  site 
at : http : //www. geocities . com/n at i venation sin c/ind ex. html 

Dune  1-3,  2001:  Albuquerque  Indian  Market  at  the  Fairgrounds  in 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  For  information  call  505-836-2960. 

Dune  2-3,  2001:  2nd  Annual  Woodland  Indians  Veterans  Memorial  Festival 
Located  at  Route  430/Willaims  Road  Erie,  Pa.  For  More  Information  Call 
1-814-459-8509  or  1-814-697-7792.  Email  at:  Twowolves69@Hotmail . Com . 

Dune  2-3,  2001:  Grand  Village  of  the  Kickapoo  Powwow.  Emmett  Farm,  LeRoy 
Illinois.  For  information  call  309-962-2700  or  e-mail  at: 
ccranch@davesworld . net 

Dune  15  - 16,  2001:  23rd  annual  Powwow  of  the  American  Indian  Cultural 
Association  of  North  Carolina.  Van  Hoy  Family  Campground  Union  Grove, 

North  Carolina.  For  more  information  call  704-464-5579  or  e-mail: 
exdt@webtv.net 

Dune  16  - 17,  2001:  Cicott's  Gathering  Along  the  Wabash  Pow  Wow  in 
Independence,  Indiana.  For  more  information  call  Linda  Kinger  at 
765-762-2123  or  e-mail  at:  sklinger@tctc.com 

Dune  23  - 24,  2001:  Friendship  Acre's  Pow-Wow  Honoring  our  Elders. 
Friendship  Acre's  Campground,  Randolph,  Ohio.  For  more  information 
call  330-325-9527  or  e-mail:  FAParkinc@aol.com 

Dune  30  - Duly  1,  2001:  2nd  Annual  Great  Salt  City  Powwow  at  Longbranch 
Park  in  Liverpool,  New  York.  For  more  information 
e-mail:  Gfiresong5@aol.com 

Duly  14  -15,  2001:  1st  annual  Cane  Creek  Inter-Tribal  traditional  Pow  Wow 
will  be  held  7 miles  west  of  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri.  For  information  call 


Tina  Greer  573-776-1953  or  e-mail  at:  spangler@pbmo.net 


August  3 - 5,  2001:  Pow  Wow  at  Frank  Liske  Park  in  Concord,  North  Carolina, 
Ridgie  Tucker  will  lead  the  host  Southern  Drum.  There  will  be  Gourd 
Dancing.  The  famous  or  infamous  Florida  duo  of  Dim  and  Dave  make  an 
appearance  once  again  as  Dim  will  MC  and  Dave  and  his  better  half  Kathy 
will  be  head  man  and  lady.  If  you  can  put  this  little  dance  on  your 
calendar  as  it  has  been  outstanding  the  last  few  years.  For  more 
information  contact  George  Hoyt  (704)786-5705  or  e-mail  him  at: 
gehoyt@concordnc.com  Traders  contact  Gene  Hall  at:  336-236-1099. 

August  18  - 19,  2001:  Red  Hawk  American  Indian  Cultural  Society  2nd  Annual 
Competition  Pow  Wow  at  Willow  Ranch  Coitsville  Twp.,  Ohio.  For  more 
information  contact  Rose  Marie  Tullio  at  330-755-4971  or  e-mail  at: 
CrebMogur@aol . com 

September  15  - 16,  2001:  9th  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow  at  the  Killeen 
Special  Events  Center,  at  Killeen,  Texas.  For  information  call  254-699- 
3167  Paula  Brock  or  e-mail  at:  Tameroa@nativeweb.net  There  is  a web  site 
at:  http://www.fourwindstx.org 

Duly,  2002:  Yes  2002!  National  Powwow  12.  Duly,  2002  in  Crescent  City, 
Illinois.  The  committee  is  looking  for  input  and  suggestions  on  how  to 
make  The  National  Powwow  experience  more  enjoyable  and  rewarding.  Please 
send  input  to:  D.  Ford  Griggs,  Chairman,  National  Powwow  12,  Rt.  3,  Box 
110,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma  74003,  Telephone  918-662-5317, 

Fax  918-662-5317,  or  e-mail  at:  FordGriggs@aol.com 


Date:  Mon,  26  Mar  2001  21:01:02  -0800 
From:  Rebecca  <dalton@NIDLINK.COM> 

Sub j : Powwows  in  Idaho 

Mailing  List:  INDIAN  HeritagecINDIAN-HERITAGE- L@LISTSERV. INDIANA. EDU> 

Dune  16  - 18,  2000 
Chief  Doseph  & Warriors  Powwow 
Community  Building 
Lapwai,  Idaho 

Call  (208)  843-5901  or  (208)  843-5214 

Duly  21  -23,  2000 

Dulyamsh  Powwow 

Greyhound  Park 

Post  Falls,  Idaho 

Call  1-800-523-2464  ext.  272 

September  8-10,  2000 
The  Nez  Perce  Celebration 
Lapwai,  Idaho 

Northern  Host  Drum:  White  Clay 
Southern  Host:  TBA 

Head  Dancers:  Poncho  Brady  and  Denae  Dack 
Specials  are  hand  drum  contest,  womens  jingle. 

Miss  Ne-Mee-Poo(16-25,  Nez  Perce  descendant 
can  participate).  Best  Old  Style  Outfit,  Best 
Contemporary  Outfit. 

October  20  - 22,  2000 
Mata'Lyma  Pow  Wow 
Wa-A'Yas  Community  Center 
Nez  Perce  Reservation 
Kamiah,  Idaho 

HOST  DRUM — > Indian  Nation 
Dance  Contests  all  categories. 

Royalty  Contest — Miss  Mata'Lyma  and  Lil'Miss  Mata'Lyma  2000 
Specials:  Dance  Specials  In  recognition  of  Allen  P.  Slickpoo  Sr. 


* Nez  Perce  Tribe  Elder  of  the  Year  1999 

* National  Indian  Education  Elder  of  the  Year  1999 

* University  of  Idaho  presidents  Medallion  Recepient  1999 

* Lewis  Clark  State  College  Life  Time  Achievement  Award  winner  1999 
Men's  Traditional  (45  years  & up)  $1000.00  1st  place  plus  consolation 
Men's  Round  Bustle  (21  yrs  & up)  $1000.00  1st  place  plus  consolation 
Lena  Calfrobe,  Lil'Miss  Mata'Lyma  1999  12  & under  Girls  special 
Raleigh  Ellenwood,  Men's  21  & Under  Dance  Special 

Mask  Dance  Contests  all  ages  (good  prize  money) 

Other  specials  TBA 

For  Information  contact  Pam  Steffy  @ 208-935-4103 
Or  e-mail  Mary  Tall  Bull  at  marytb@enterprise.nezperce.org 
Visit  us  on  the  Web:  http://www.whiteeagles.com/matalyma 

Greetings  everyone. 

Dust  a reminder  that  the  University  is  sponsoring  an  Educational  Conference 
November  1st  and  2nd  and  the  "Tutxinmepu  Pow-wow"  the  3rd  and  4th  and  they 
are  both  free  and  open  to  the  public.  Both  events  are  sponsored  by  the  U of 
I Native  American  Student  Association  and  the  Native  American  Studies 
Program.  The  powwow  will  be  held  in  the  University  of  Idaho  Kibbie  Dome  and 
will  feature  an  art  auction/exhibit , food,  and  arts  & crafts  vendors.  NASA 
students  are  also  selling  raffle  tickets  for  various  prizes  for  only  a one 
dollar  donation.  Any  questions  or  comments  please  respond  to  this  email. 

Thanks  for  your  attention PHILL 

"Phill  Allen"  phillnptlcbc@hotmail.com 

All  listed  here: 

http: //members .tripod . com/~windthruherhair/id . html 
Becky 

on  Indian  Mountain 
near  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 

A*A*A*A>|<A>|<A5i<A>|<A>|<A5|<A>|<A*A>|<A>|<A*A>|<A>|<A5|<A>|<A5|<A*A>|<A5|<A 


To  contact  the  list  owner,  use  stephenL@indiana.edu 


Date:  Tue,  27  Mar  2001  21:20:42  -0800 
From:  Dohn  Wm  Sloniker  < johnwms@SERV.NET> 

Sub j : WASHINGTON  Indian  Tribal  Events 

Mailing  List:  INDIAN  HeritagecINDIAN-HERITAGE- L@LISTSERV. INDIANA. EDU> 

Check  the  URL  at  the  end  of  this  listing.  --  Dohn 
TRIBAL  EVENTS  (May  1999) 

Attention  Readers:  Please  understand  that  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  ensure  that  our  listings  are  correct.  However,  sometimes 
errors  are  made  or  scheduling  changes  occur  without  our  knowledge. 

We  strongly  advise  calling  the  contact  number  to  verify  the  dates 
and  locations  of  each  event. 

UW  Annual  Spring  Pow  Wow 

May  12,  13,  14th,  2000 

American  Indian  Studies  Center 

(206)  543-9082  or  <powwow@u .Washington .edu> 

This  large  and  long-standing  event  is  held  at  the  University  of 
Washington's  Hec  Edmondson  Pavillion  (next  to  Husky  Stadium) 
in  Seattle; 

it's  considered  the  kick-off  for  Washington's  pow  wow  season  and 
features  dancers  in  traditional  and  fancy  regalia  and  world-class 
champion  drum  groups; 

also  local  and  Southwest  vendors,  special  activities  for  kids,  and 
food  for  sale,  including  fry-bread  and  Indian  tacos 

Indian  Heritage  School  Pow  Wow 
May  15  & 16 


EDCC  (425)  778-7769 
Heritage  School  (425)  889-7380 

This  annual  event  held  on  the  campus  of  Edmonds  Community  College 
in  Lynnwood  showcases  Northwest  Native  American  artisans 

Treaty  Days  Celebration  & Pow  Wow 
Dune  5-7 

Yakima  Indian  Nation 
(509)  865-2800  or  865-5121 

Held  in  Toppenish  and  White  Swan  in  commemoration  of  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  1855  between  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Yakima  Nation; 
also  includes  an  all-Indian  rodeo  and  Salmon  Feed 

Stommish  Festival 
Dune  19-21 
Lummi  Nation 
(360)  384-1489 

The  Lummi  Reservation,  just  north  of  Bellingham  on  the  bay, 
hosts  this  annual  water  festival  with  canoe  races,  special  games, 
a barbecue,  and  traditional  dancing 

< - see  also  Toppenish  Pow  Wow 
Ten-Day  Encampment 
Dune  27- Duly  6,  1997 
Yakima  Indian  Nation 
(509)  865-5121 

An  annual  gathering  at  the  ancient  grounds  in  White  Swan; 
festivities  include  stick  games,  traditional  dancing,  and  Indian  food 

Toppenish  Pow  Wow,  Rodeo  & Parade 
Duly  2-5 

Yakima  Indian  Nation 
(509)  865-3262 

Visit  an  Indian  village  in  Toppenish  and  watch  Indian  stick  games, 
traditional  dancing,  and  a Wild  West  Parade; 

also  a Bull-O-Rama,  wild  horse  race  and  mutton  busting  for  kids 

Chief  Taholah  Days 
Duly  3-5 
Quinault  Tribe 
(360)  276-8211 

An  annual  celebration  with  salmon  bakes,  canoe  races,  and  fireworks 
in  Taholah  on  the  Quinault  Reservation 

4th  of  Duly  Pow  Wow  & Encampment 
Duly  3-12 

Colville  Confederated  Tribes 
(509)  634-4711 

Doin  the  Colville  Indians  on  the  reservation  in  Nespelem  for  this 
holiday  event  which  includes  an  open  rodeo,  parade,  traditional  stick 
games  and  dances,  and  concessions 

Quileute  Days  Celebration 
Duly  17-19 
Quileute  Tribe 
(360)  374-6163 

Doin  the  Quileutes  in  La  Push  on  Washington's  spectacular 
northwest  coast; 

visitors  can  watch  canoe  races,  stick  games,  traditional 
native  dancing,  and  fireworks 

Columbia  River  Pow  Wow  & Encampment 
Duly  17-19 
Yakima  Nation 
(509)  865-5121 


The  Yakimas  gather  at  Roosevelt  (east  of  Goldendale)  on  the 
Columbia  river  for  traditional  games  and  dancing; 
also  lots  of  food  and  arts  and  crafts 

Seafair  Indian  Days  Pow  Wow 
Duly  24-26 
(206)  285-4425 

A weekend  of  traditional  song,  dance,  art,  and  food  held  at 
Discovery  Park's  Daybreak  Star  Arts  Center  in  Seattle 

Kalispel  Salish  Fair 
Duly  31-August  2 
Kalispel  Tribe 
(509)  445-1147 

An  annual  Indian  festival  held  on  the  Kalispel  reservation 
near  Usk; 

a Pow  Wow  features  traditional  drum  and  dance 

Omak  Stampede,  Encampment  & Rodeo 
August  6-9 

Colville  Confederated  Tribes 
(800)  933-6625  or  (509)  634-4711 

A popular  event  in  Omak  that  brings  together  thousands  of  Indians 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada; 

it  includes  Native  American  dance  contests  and  a PRCA  sanctioned 
rodeo  that  attracts  top  stars  on  the  circuit 

Chief  Seattle  Days 
August  14-16 
Suquamish  Tribe 
(360)  598-3311 

Travel  to  this  Pow  Wow  in  downtown  Suquamish  on  the  Kitsap 
Peninsula,  and  enjoy  an  authentic  native  salmon  bake; 
watch  canoe  races  and  dance; 
and  visit  the  tribal  museum 

Spokane  Falls  Northwest  Indian  Encampment  & Pow  Wow 
August  21-23 
Spokane  Tribe 
(509)  535-0886 

3 days  of  tribal  festivities  held  in  Spokane's  beautiful 
Riverfront  Park 

Makah  Days 
August  28-30 
Makah  Tribe 
(360)  645-2201 

Visit  Neah  Bay  at  the  northwestern  tip  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula 
and  learn  about  the  native  heritage  of  this  ancient  coastal  tribe; 

tribes  from  all  over  the  Northwest  gather  here  to  compete  in 
canoe  races,  play  games,  and  participate  in  native  dancing; 

Sat.  is  usually  the  most  eventful  with  a parade  and  salmon  bake 

Puyallup  Tribal  Pow  Wow 
August  29-31,  1997 
Puyallup  Tribe 
(253)  597-6200  or  597-0227 

Northwest  tribes  will  converge  on  Puyallup  for  this  important 
native  gathering; 

the  public  is  welcome  to  watch  the  festivities 

Spokane  Tribal  Fair  & Pow  Wow 
September  4-6 
Spokane  Tribe 
(509)  258-4581 


A traditional  Pow  Wow  on  the  reservation  at  Wellpinit  plus 
an  Indian  art  and  food  fair 

National  Indian  Days 
September  17-20 
Yakima  Indian  Nation 
(509)  865-5121 

This  major  Pow  Wow  in  White  Swan  near  Yakima  draws  Native  American 
dancers  from  all  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada 

Nisqually  Pow  Wow 
October  3 & 4 

Mickey  Gleason  360-412-5000 

Chief  Sealth  Pow  Wow 
November  (TBA) 

(206)  296-6070 
Seattle  University 

Northwest  tribes  meet  at  Seattle  University  to  share  a weekend  of 
traditional  native  song,  dance,  art,  and  food 

Suquamish  Museum  Cultural  Celebration 
November  7 & 8,  14  & 15,  21  & 22 
Suquamish  Tribe 
(360)  598-3311 

Native  American  artisans  gather  at  the  Suquamish  Museum  to  sell 
their  works  and  demonstrate  traditional  arts  such  as  drum  making, 
weaving,  canoe  carving,  wood  carving,  beading,  painting,  basketry, 
and  more; 

food  will  be  on  sale  too 

Veteran's  Day  Pow  Wow 
November  13  & 14 
Colville  Confederated  Tribes 
(509)  634-4711 

An  annual  holiday  gathering  in  Nespelem  that  includes 
traditional  dancing  and  games 

Veteran's  Day  Pow  Wow 
November  13-15 
Yakima  Indian  Nation 
(509)  865-5121,  ext.  436 

A weekend  tribal  celebration  in  Toppenish  with  traditional  dance, 
games,  and  food 

Northwest  Native  Americans  & Washington  Indian  Casinos 
http://www.travel-in-wa.com/DISTINCTLY/native.html 
Tribal  Events 

http: //www. travel -in- wa . com/DISTINCTLY/tribal_events . html 


Date:  Sat,  31  Mar  2001  21:52:23  -0600 
From:  "D.  Mitchell"  <wanigel@hotmail.com> 

Sub j : Spring  Events/Part  3 

Wanige's  Southern  Winds 

Pow  Wow  & Event  Information  of  Interest  to  Native  Americans 
~ALAE5AMA~ 

Apr.  8-May  27:  "Moving  the  Fire" 

511  N.  Water  St.,  Tuscumbia,  AL.  A photography  exhibit  chronicling  the 
removal  of  the  Southeastern  Indian  tribes  to  Oklahoma. Flours:  Mon.  - Fri. 
9am  - 5pm;  Sun.,  2pm  - 4pm.  Admission  charged. 

Info:  Lucie  Ayers  (256)  383-0533. 


Apr.  27-29:  Native  Solutions  3rd  Annual  Pow  Wow 

Oxford  Lake  Park,  Oxford,  AL.  (NR)  Dust  off  1-20  at  Exit  185.  Info:  Mark  or 
Ruth  Davis  (256)  820-6315,  or  Tony  (256)  835-0110. 

Apr.  27-29:  United  Cherokee  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 

At  the  Guntersville  National  Guard  Armory,  located  8 miles  south  of 
Guntersville,  AL,  on  Hwy.  79.  Info:  Gina  Williamson,  PO  Box  754, 
Guntersville,  AL  35976,  or  phone  (256)  582-0114/fax:  (256)  505-4434. 

Apr.  28-29:  Alabama  Society  of  Traditional  Bowmen  Shoot 

Tannehill  Ironworks  Historical  State  Park,  McCalla,  AL.  Archery  competition 
using  traditional  bows  & arrows,  with  proceeds  benefitting  Children's 
Hospital.  Admission  charged.  Info:  Helon  Riggins,  12632  Confederate 
Parkway, 

McCalla,  AL  35111  or  (205)  477-5711. 

May  & Dune:  Bankhead  Wilderness  Hikes 

Depart  from  Smith  Hall  on  the  University  of  Alabama  Campus  in  Tuscaloosa; 
follow  a museum  naturalist  into  one  of  the  deepest,  most  scenic,  & 
undisturbed  sections  of  the  Bankhead  National  Forest.  Approximate  times: 
7:30am  - 5:00pm.  Dates  TBA.  Info:  Dudy  Everett  (205)  348-9473. 

May  5:  Wildflower  Saturday 

At  DeSoto  State  Park,  near  Fort  Payne,  AL.  Guided  hikes  & nature  programs 
are  planned  throughout  the  day.  No  admission  charge.  Info:  Ken  Thomas,  Park 
Naturalist,  13903  County  Road  89,  Ft.  Payne,  AL  35967  or  (256)  845-0051. 

May  5:  Creek  Removal  Commemorative  Motorcycle  Ride 

Wetumpka  to  Tuscumbia,  AL.  The  ride  will  follow  the  route  the  Creeks  took 
when  forced  to  leave  their  homeland  for  Indian  Territory  (Oklahoma)  in  the 
1830' s.  Departure  from  Fort  Toulouse  (near  Weumpka,  AL)  at  7:00am,  arrival 
at  McFarland  Park  (in  Tuscumbia)  around  3:00pm. 

Info:  Perry  White  (205)  672-0361. 

May  11-12:  Poke  Salat  Festival 

Downtown  Arab,  AL.  Arts,  crafts,  & various  activities,  plus  the  chance  to 
taste  one  of  the  South's  native  greens.  Hours:  9am  - 5:30pm.  No  admission 
charged.  Info:  Arab  Chamber  of  Commerce,  PO  Box  626,  Arab,  AL  35976  or 
(256)  586-3138. 

May  11-13:  Lakeside  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 

Lakeside  RV  Park,  Gadsden,  AL.  From  1-59,  take  Exit  182  onto  1-759;  then 
take  Exit  4B  onto  Hwy.  411-N  - between  mile  markers  222  & 223  - and  follow 
the  signs.  HM:  Gary  Thunderwolf;  HL:  Karen  Cooper;  AD:  Little  Hawk;  MC: 
Alton  McAllister;  HD:  Shadowwolf  Singers;  Special  Guest:  David  White  Wolf 
Trezak,  singer.  Info:  (877)  546-8044  or  www.lakeside_rv.com. 

May  19:  Tallapoosa  River  Canoe  Trip 

Depart  from  Smith  Hall,  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Tuscaloosa. 
Departure  & return  times  TBA.  Limited  to  14  participants  - swimmers  only  - 
over  the  age  of  10.  Cost:  $20  - Alabama  Natural  History  Society  members; 

$25 

- non-members.  Canoe  one  of  the  most  scenic  & undisturbed  stretches  of  this 
east  central  Alabama  river.  See  beautiful  wildlife  & learn  the  history  of 
the  Creek  Indian  settlement  & early  European  exploration  & trade  along  the 
waterway.  End  the  day  with  a dip  in  one  of  the  state's  most  scenic  swimming 
holes.  Info:  (205)  348-9826. 

May  19:  Three  Caves  Exploration 

On  Kennemer  Drive,  in  Huntsville,  AL.  Guided  cave  tours,  endangered  species 
parade,  storytelling,  children's  crafts,  music,  & a bug  hunt  for  kids.  No 
admission  charged.  Info:  Debi  Bradford  (256)  534-5263. 


May  19-21:  Sequoyah  Caverns  Spring  Pow  Wow 

Sequoyah  Caverns  Park,  Valley  Head,  AL.  Info:  (256)  635-0024. 


May  26-27:  Boaz  Native  American  Pow  Wow 

VFW  Marshall  County  Fair  Grounds,  on  Hwy.  431  South,  Boaz,  AL. 

Info:  (256)  593-7336  or  (256)  881-8020. 

May  28:  Cahaba  River  Canoe  Trip 

Depart  from  Smith  Hall,  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa.  Explore 
an 

unusual  stretch  of  the  state's  last  free-flowing  river.  Admission  charged. 
Info:  Dudy  Everett  (205)  348-9473. 

Special  Notice:  for  those  of  you  who  may  receive  The  Spike  or  NAPA  News, 
there  was  at  least  one  major  error  in  their  last  issue(s).  Both 
publications 

listed  Lone  Eagle's  Legacy  Pow  Wow  in  Alexander  City,  AL,  with  an  April 
20-22  date.  This  information  is  incorrect.  Saundra  Faulk,  who  used  to 
operate  this  event  under  the  aegis  of  Cherokee  Trust,  never  booked  a pow 
wow 

for  2001,  and  has  no  plans  to  continue  this  event.  There  will  not  be 
another 

Lone  Eagle's  Legacy  in  Alexander  City. 

-ARKANSAS- 

May  3:  13th  Annual  Lavish  Herbal  Feast 

At  the  Ozark  Folk  Center,  Mountain  View  Arkansas.  An  event  featuring  the 
herbal  bounty  of  the  Folk  Center's  Heritage  Herb  Gardens.  Info:  (870) 
269-3851  or  (800)  264-3655,  or  see  the  webpage  at  www.ozarkfolkcenter.com. 

May  4-5:  13th  Annual  Heritage  Herb  Spring  Extravaganza 
At  the  Ozark  Folk  Center,  Mountain  View,  AR. Beneficial  plants,  bugs  & 
butterflies;  seminars  by  Ms.  Pat  Reppert  of  Sugerties,  NY.  Info:  The  Ozark 
Folk  Center,  PO  Box  500,  Mountain  View,  AR  72560,  or  (800)  264-3655,  or 
(870)  269-3851. 

—GEORGIA— 

Apr.  29:  Augusta  Canal  Canoe  Cruise 
Augusta,  GA.  Info:  (706)  823-1045. 

May  11-12:  Annual  Mother's  Day  Pow  Wow 

Camp  Linwood  Hayne,  Augusta,  GA.  Info:  (706)  771-1221. 

May  11-13:  Cherokee  County  Indian  Festival  & Mother's  Day  Pow  Wow 
Boling  Park,  Canton,  GA.  Info:  Rolling  Thunder  Enterprises,  34  Rolling 
Thunder  Drive,  Iasper,GA  30143  or  (770)  735-6275,  or  check  out  the  website 
at  www.rthunder.com. 

May  26-27:  1836  Creek  Indian  War  Remembrances 

At  Westville,  Lumpkin,  GA.  Westville  is  a working  1850' s town  near  Lumpkin, 
GA.  Re-enactors  will  portray  soldiers  in  period  clothing  sent  to  defend  the 
local  citizens,  and  there  will  be  an  Indian  encampment  nearby.  Westville 
conducts  a number  of  historic-themed  activities  during  the  year.  For  more 
information:  Westville,  PO  Box  1850,  Lumpkin,  GA  31815,  or  (888)  733-1850 
or  (229)  838-6310,  or  director@westville.org.  They  have  a website  at 
www . westville . org/ coming soon . html . 

May  26-28:  American  Indian  Festival 
Lawrenceville,  GA.  Info:  (770)  963-6522. 

-KENTUCKY- 

Apr.  27-29:  Southern  Band  of  Cherokees  Intertribal  Gathering 
Birdsville  Campground,  Smithland,  KY.  HM:  Barry  Brown;  HL:  Barbara 
Whitehorse;  HD:  TBA;  HV:  Tim  Whitehorse.  Info:  (502)  969-7503  or  (502) 


216-6054,  or  karmamal@aol.com. 


May  4-6:  Eastern  Kentucky  7th  Generation  Benefit  Pow  Wow 

Old  Time  Machinery  Grounds,  on  Route  7 South,  Grayson,  KY.  HM:  Doug  Nasief; 
HL:  Raven  Garrison;  HV:  Dianne  Robbins;  HD:  Little  Hawk.  Admission:  Adults 
- $2.00  plus  one  non-perishable  food  item;  Children  - $1.00  plus  one 
non-perishable  food  item.  Info:  (606)  652-9850  or  (606)  652-4160. 

-MICHIGAN- 

May  16-17:  Cranbrook  Spring  Plant  Sale  & Garden  Festival 

Bloomfield  Hills,  MI.  Festivities  began  at  10:00am  each  day.  Info:  Pat 

Miotke,  380  Lone  Pine  Road,  Bloomfield  Hills,  MI  48303  or  (248)  645-3149. 

-NORTH  CAROLINA- 

May  4-6:  10th  Annual  Metrolina  Native  American  Cultural  Festival  & Pow  Wow 
Location:  TBA.  Charlotte,  NC.  Info:  Letha  Strickland  (704)  535-4419. 

May  11-12:  Lumbee  Tribe  Spring  Pow  Wow 

Robeson  County  Fairgrounds,  Lumberton,  NC.  Info:  lames  Hardin  (910) 
521-8602. 

— OHIO— 

May  26-28:  19th  Annual  NAICCO  Moon  When  the  Ponies  Shed  Pow  Wow  & Festival 
Fort  Hayes  Educational  Center,  Columbus,  OH.  GO:  10am  each  day;  GE:  1pm  & 
7pm  Saturday  & Sunday;  1pm  on  Monday.  Admission:  Adults  - $6.00;  Students  & 
Seniors  - $3.00;  5 & under  - free;  Weekend  pass  - $10.00.  There  will  be  a 
5K  Walk-Run  at  10am  on  Sunday,  and  an  auction  at  5:30pm  Sunday.  Sponsored 
by  the  Native  American  Indian  Center  of  Central  Ohio  and  the  Fort  Hayes 
Educational  Center.  Info:  NAICCO,  PO  Box  07705,  Columbus,  OH  43207,  or 
phone  (614)  443-6120/fax:  (614)  443-2651,  e-mail  NAICCO@aol.com  , or 
go  to  the  website  at  http://NAICCO.tripod.com. 

Please  note:  Most  people  on  my  mailing  lists  are  already  familiar  with 
powwow  etiquette,  but  for  those  of  you  who  aren't,  please  keep  the 
following  rules  in  mind:  Weapons,  drugs,  alcohol  or  bad  attitudes  are  not 
welcome  at  these  events;  Never  touch  anyone's  regalia  or  other  possesions 
without  their  permission;  Do  not  take  pictures  without  first  asking 
permission;  Listen  to  the  emcee  to  find  out  when  it's  okay  to  enter  the 
arena  or  to  take  photos.  When  in  doubt,  just  ask. 

Note:  For  more  information  on  Alabama  events,  contact  the  Alabama  Bureau 
of  Tourism  & Travel,  PO  Box  4927,  Montgomery,  AL  36103-4927  or  call 
1-800 -ALABAMA.  A free  Calendar  of  Events  is  available.  Also  check  out 
www.touralabama.org. 

Also:  For  membership  & event  information  on  the  Alabama  Natural  History 
Society,  You  may  write  Alabama  Natural  History  Society,  The  University  of 
Alabama  Museums,  Box  870340,  Tuscaloosa,  AL  34487-0340.  For  info  on 
outdoor 

excursions  you  may  contact  Kelli  Harris  at  (205)  348-9826  or 
kharris@aalan.ua.edu.  Most  of  the  educational  programs  will  earn  teachers  8 
Professional  Development  Hours.  For  info  on  indoor  museum  workshops, 
contact  Dudy  Everett  at  (205)  348-9473  or  jeverett@aalan.ua.edu.  The 
Alabama  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  a partner  with  the  University  of 
Alabama's  Capstone  Camp.  For  more  information,  you  may  call  (205)  348-5500 
or  visit  www.capstonecamp.com. 

One  more  thing:  My  good  friend,  Mare  Boelter,  has  been  hard  at  work 
constructing  a website  for  the  posting  of  my  Native  Events  listings.  You 
can 

go  to  the  website  at:  http://homepages.about.com/southernwinds/index.html 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop:  Pat  Morris, 

John  D Berry,  D.  Walters/Aa jigaaning  Aim,  IndigenousNews,  Harvey  Arden, 
Robert  Witzeman,  Anne  Bates,  Robert  Dorman,  lanet  Smith,  Gary  Smith, 

Matt  Sherman/National  Field  Office  American  Indian  Movement  & 

Dennis  D . Banks/Director,  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee,  Eric  Martin, 
KOLA  Headquarters,  WarFeather,  Sharon  Green/Gathering  Place  First  Nations, 
Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Debbie  Sanders,  Barbara  Landis,  lohnnie  Rustywire 
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eagle  eggs  hatch 
VE  AMERICA 
>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
+ + 


j Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  j 
[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  [ 
! http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  j 


+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.pechanga.net; 
People's  Path,  KOLA  Newslist,  Rez  Life,  Indian  Heritage,  ndn-aim,  LPDC, 
Indianz  elist  and  Native  News  mailing  lists;  UUCP  email; 

http: //www. sltrib.com/04292001/utah/93206 . htm 
http: //www. rapid city journal . com/ news/ 
http: //www. journalstar . com/ local ?story_id=3364&past= 
http: //www. sltrib.com/04282001/commenta . htm 

http://dailynews.yahoo.eom/h/ap/20010410/us/endangered_languages_l.html 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West,  "Set  the  blood  quantum  at 
one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition  of  Indians,  let  intermarriage 
proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and  eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out 
of  existence.  When  that  happens,  the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of 
its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


Listen  to  all  the  teachers  in  the  woods.  Watch  the  trees,  the  animals 
and  all  living  things  - you'll  learn  more  from  them  than  from  books." 


Doe  Coyhis,  Stockbridge-Munsee 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

| i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 


I and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  \ 

\ so  that  my  forefathers  I 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

| Dourney  | 

i The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  ! 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 

i ! 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  [ 


Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  Amazonia  Peoples  numbered  well  over  three  millions  in  1500, 
before  the  advent  of  the  European  influx.  Since  then,  the  Indian 
population  of  the  Amazon  has  greatly  decreased  - especially  during  the 
20th  century.  In  1900,  in  Brazilian  Amazonia,  there  were  230  tribal 
groups.  By  1957  only  143  remained.  Many  of  these  remaining  tribes  have 
only  a few  hundred  individuals  left,  and  today  there  are  only  an 
estimated  50,000  Indians  left  in  Brazilian  Amazonia. 

Perhaps  best  known  of  these  are  the  Yanomami  who  have  been  trying  in 
vain  to  stop  the  hoards  of  gold  miners,  timber  barons  and  young  girl 
prostitution  slavers.  Military  were  sent  in,  but  simply  refused  to 
exercise  control  over  the  invaders.  Money  talks! 

In  Columbia  the  U'wa  tribe  is  trying  to  stop  Occidental  Petroleum  from 
drilling  a huge  oil  reserve,  estimated  at  1.5  billion  barrels.  The  huge 
pool  is  directly  under  U'wa  ancestral  lands.  This  is  literally  a live  or 
die  situation  for  the  U'wa  who  have  sworn  mass  suicide  if  the  notoriously 
corrupt  Columbian  government  does  not  stop  Occidental  from  drilling. 

Weigh  this  against  the  $1.3  billion  in  US  funds  granted  the  Columbian 
military  for  the  "war-on-drugs",  and  it  isn't  too  hard  to  figure  political 
winds  in  Bogota.  Unless  there  is  sufficient  world  pressure  you  can  expect 
the  same  result  as  in  1538  when  the  Chibcha  Indian  center  was  conquered  by 
limenez  de  Quesada  and  renamed  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  Those  Natives  who  were 
not  killed  were  enslaved. 

All  those  readers  who  are  shaking  their  heads  in  dismay  for  all 
these  problems  south  of  the  US  might  want  to  remember,  much  of  this 
"control"  is  being  meted  out  by  death  squads  and  officers  trained  at 
the  School  of  the  Americas  in  Ft.  Benning  Georgia  USA. 

I share  all  this  with  you  to  open  your  eyes.  These  brothers  and  sisters 
to  the  south  are  our  relatives  and  they  are  all  victims  of  the  same 
"Indian  Question"  mentality.  Look  beyond  yourself  and  make  the  senators 
and  representatives  from  your  state  and  district  know  you  know  and  will 


not  tolerate  their  lending  a blind  eye  to  this  corporate  murder.  Even  the 
largest  and  slimiest  of  vermin  has  trouble  sustaining  itself  in  bright 
light. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('  - ')  Marietta,  GA  30006, 

===w=w=== 
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gars@speakeasy.org 
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I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe,  to  the  democratic  principles  of  the 
Republic  and  to  the  individual  freedoms  borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies,  as  incorporated  in  the  United  States  Constitution 
so  that  my  forefathers  shall  not  have  died  in  vain 

The  Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  was  first  presented  on  2 December  '93 
during  the  opening  address  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
Tribal-States  Relations  Panel  in  Reno,  NV. 


Richie  Plass  <richieplass@yahoo.com>  wrote: 

I was  invited  to  be  the  guest  speaker  at  a dinner  this  past  Friday  evening. 
I was  told  it  would  be  at  a banquet  for  a historical  society.  Here's  what 
happened . 

First  off,  when  the  host  met  me  at  the  door,  the  banquet  was  held  in 
the  basement  of  the  Masonic  Temple  in  Niles,  Ohio,  he  lead  me  to  the  head 
table.  I told  him  my  wife  would  be  joining  me  a little  later  because  she 
was  still  at  work.  "No  problem,"  he  told  me,  and  showed  me  that  she  would 
be  seated  right  next  to  me.  I always  find  it  interesting  walking  into  a 
room  full  of  strangers,  wearing  a ribbon  shirt  to  a banquet  where  the 
dress  seems  formal,  and  watching  all  the  faces  as  they  try  to  figure  out 
who  the  hell  I am  and  where  I'm  from.  As  I sat  down,  I could  hear  people 
whispering,  "That  must  be  him... our  speaker.  Do  you  think  he's  a real 


Indian?" 

Now,  as  I take  my  seat,  I look  oven  the  program  on  the  table.  I kind  of 
skip  down  to  the  part,  "Guest  Speaker/'  and  after  my  name  it  says, 

"American  Indian."  Cool... I can  deal  with  that!  Next  I look  at  the  front 
page  and  it  says  something  to  the  effect:  "Annual  Awards  Banquet,  Niles 
Historical  Society."  Things  are  still  pretty  cool.  Then  I open  the  program 
again,  but  this  time  I read  it  from  top  to  bottom.  The  first  entry  read: 
"Pledge  of  Allegiance."  Shit... now  things  will  get  interesting.  Here's  a 
hint:  the  American  flag  is  on  the  front  table,  in  a stand,  right  in  front 
of  me!  No  place  to  hide.  By  the  way,  did  I mention  that  no  one  would  sit 
with  me  at  the  head  table?  Finally,  the  gentleman  who  greeted  me  at  the 
door  took  the  seat  next  to  me  and  the  evening  began. 

He  asks  everyone  to  rise  and  say  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  So,  I stand 

up,  put  my  hands  behind  my  back,  lower  my  head  and  close  my  eyes  until  its 

over.  He  then  says  a prayer  and  we  sit  down  to  eat.  Now,  I don't  know  much 

about  the  Masons,  and  I don't  mean  any  disrespect  to  anyone.  Hopefully  I 
showed  that  during  the  meal,  awards  and  entertainment.  Then  I was 
introduced.  I was  asked  to  speak  on  the  history  of  the  Native  American.  I 
was  told  I would  have  twenty  minutes.  Cool... only  problem  is,  it  takes  me 
fifteen  minutes  just  to  say  hello! 

So,  I make  my  presentation.  I felt  pretty  good  with  everything,  and  they 
all  seemed  to  accept  what  I had  to  say.  Then  during  the  question  part,  it 
happened... a lady  said,  "I  noticed  during  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  you 
didn't  participate.  Could  you  tell  us  why?"  I looked  at  her,  smiled  and 
said,  "Well,  I figured  someone  might  say  something  about  it,  so  here  goes. 
But  please  remember,  like  I told  you  when  I began  my  presentation,  what  I 
tell  you  are  my  feelings,  my  beliefs  and  I always  try  to  be  as  truthful  as 
I can . 

"First  of  all,  my  Dad  was  a veteran,  so  I always  rise  and  face  the  flag 
in  his  honor.  Secondly,  many  of  my  relatives  and  friends  are  veterans,  and 
as  Indian  people  we  honor  them  in  many  ways,  so  in  their  memories,  I will 
rise. 

"In  the  1960 's,  the  United  States  government  terminated  our  tribe.  We 
were  no  longer  Indians,  we  had  no  reservation,  no  identity  and  many  of  our 
people  suffered  grave  injustices  because  of  it.  I had  two  uncles  who  didn't 
speak  to  each  other  for  over  twenty  years,  and  many  people  on  our  rez  still 
have  bad  feelings  for  what  was  done  to  us. 

"But  mostly,  it  has  to  do  with  a cousin  of  mine.  Her  name  was  Ingrid 
Washinawatok.  She  and  two  of  her  comrades  were  murdered  in  Bolivia,  South 
America  two  years  ago.  They  were  shot  and  left  in  a field  for  almost  a 
week.  When  their  bodies  were  recovered,  the  United  States  government  did 
not  lift  a hand  to  bring  these  three  Americans  home.  Our  family  was  treated 
unjustly  by  the  White  House,  Danet  Reno  and  many  other  staff  people  in  the 
Clinton  administration.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  army  that  claimed 
responsibility  for  these  deaths  is  the  same  army  Danet  Reno  had  sent  over 
$250  million  to  the  previous  year,  and  if  you  remember  your  current 
history,  Clinton  sent  over  $1  billion  to  the  same  army. 

"I  lived  through  termination.  I still  pain  over  what  happened  to  Ingrid, 
and  I have  devoted  my  life  to  the  education  to  people  like  you  to  teach 
you  what  it  really  means  to  b Indian.  Yes,  I will  recognize  the  flag  in  my 
Dad's  honor,  but  I will  never  say  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  or  sing  the 
National  Anthem.  This  is  all  I have  to  say." 

Well,  the  room  got  kind  of  quiet,  but  all  in  all  I felt  ok.  Of  course, 
even  if  they  would  had  thrown  me  out,  I would  had  felt  ok!  What  I did  find 
refreshing  were  the  comments  and  requests  made  to  me  after  my  speech.  I 
still  feel  that  there  are  people  out  there  who  want  to  know  the  truth. 

Andre  Cramblit,  Operations  Director-Northern  California  Indian  Development 
Council 

NCIDC  (http://www.ncidc.org)  is  a non-profit  that  meets  the  development 
needs  of  American  Indians  and  operates  an  art  gallery  featuring  the  art 
of  California  tribes  (http://www.americanindianonline.com) 
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Indian  Act  to  be  revamped,  updated 
WebPosted  Tue  May  1 03:23:16  2001 

SIKSIKA  RESERVE,  ALTA.  - Ottawa  will  overhaul  the  Indian  Act  to  hand 
more  control  of  day-to-day  decision-making  to  aboriginal  communities, 
Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  announced  on  Monday. 

Fie  pledged  to  consult  with  about  600  First  Nations  groups  across  the 
country  before  making  any  changes  to  the  50-year-old  law.  The  first  draft 
is  expected  to  be  ready  by  the  fall. 

The  new  law  aims  to  update  voting  systems  for  First  Nations,  strike  a 
new  balance  between  on-  and  off-reserve  members,  and  give  band  councils 
new  tools  to  operate  effective  government,  according  to  Nault. 

"The  full  potential  of  First  Nations  governments  and  communities  has 
been  restricted  by  an  outdated  Indian  Act,"  Nault  said. 

"The  potential  for  First  Nations  people  to  become  our  real  partners  in 
this  country  has  never  been  as  great  as  it  is  today.  We  need  to  act  now  so 
as  not  to  miss  this  opportunity." 

Nault  said  Ottawa  wants  to  move  faster  on  self-government  agreements  and 
treaty  relationships  as  well. 

The  Act  provides  $4.6  billion  annually  in  funds  and  services  for  the 
majority  of  Canada's  1.4  million  aboriginal  people. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Paul  Hunter  reports  for  CBC  TV 
Brad  Clark  reports  for  CBC  Radio 
Copyright  c.  2001  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved  . 
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Natives  receive  apology  for  1950s  racial  adoptions 

Official  calls  effort  to  place  children  in  white  homes  misguided. 

By  Lisa  Demer 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
(Published  April  25,  2001) 

A project  dating  to  the  1950s  in  which  Alaska  Native  and  American  Indian 
children  were  taken  from  tribal  homes  to  be  adopted  by  white  families  was 
wrong,  hurtful  and  born  of  arrogance,  the  head  of  the  nation's  largest 
child  welfare  organization  told  a national  conference  in  Anchorage  on 
Tuesday. 

When  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  contracted  with  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America  for  its  "Indian  Adoption  Project,"  both 
organizations  thought  they  were  rescuing  children  from  inadequate,  mainly 
poor  homes,  said  Shay  Bilchik,  who  is  now  executive  director  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League. 

But  instead,  the  children  were  stripped  of  their  families  and  their 
culture. 

"I  offer  our  sincere  and  deep  regret  for  what  preceded  us,"  Bilchik  told 


a crowd  of  hundreds  at  the  National  American  Indian  Conference  on  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect.  The  project  was  born  out  of  a "legacy  of  racism  and 
legacy  of  arrogance/'  in  which  well-intentioned  middle  class  people 
thought  they  knew  how  to  make  better  lives  for  impoverished  Natives,  he 
said . 

The  conference,  at  the  Egan  Civic  & Convention  Center,  has  drawn  about 
700  child  welfare  workers  and  managers  from  tribal  and  government 
organizations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  ends  today. 

Bilchik's  words  were  welcomed.  The  National  Indian  Child  Welfare 
Association,  the  conference's  sponsor,  has  been  negotiating  with  the 
league  for  an  apology  for  the  past  two  years,  said  its  executive  director, 
Terry  Cross. 

"We  won't  ever  forget  the  loss  of  our  children,  and  frankly,  we  are 
still  losing  them  in  many  places,"  Cross  told  the  audience.  But  the  time 
has  come,  he  said,  to  heal  and  to  work  with  the  Child  Welfare  League,  a 
research,  training  and  advocacy  organization  that  counts  more  than  1,100 
private  and  public  agencies  as  members. 

"We  have  regarded  you  as  the  sleeping  giant,"  Cross  said,  facing  Bilchik. 
"We  are  glad  the  giant  has  awakened  and  is  on  our  side." 

Kevin  Gover,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  at  the  end  of  the 
Clinton  administration,  already  has  apologized  for  the  bureau's  poor 
treatment  of  Indians. 

In  the  decade-long  adoption  project  that  began  in  1957,  395  children 
were  taken  from  Native  American  families  in  Western  and  Midwestern  states, 
including  Alaska,  and  adopted  by  non-Native  families,  mainly  in  the  East, 
Bilchik  said. 

States  placed  thousands  more  Native  American  children  for  adoption  in 
white  homes  following  the  project's  example.  Cross  said. 

The  BIA  couldn't  handle  the  adoptions  directly  because  it  was  supposed 
to  look  out  for  the  tribes'  interests.  Sending  away  the  children  would 
have  been  seen  as  a violation  of  that  trust,  according  to  a 1997  article 
in  the  Journal  of  Multicultural  Social  Work.  The  league  arranged  with 
public  and  private  agencies  for  adoption  services.  Many  of  the  children 
were  infants  taken  from  unmarried  mothers. 

Some  tribes  protested,  and  the  project  helped  show  the  need  for  the  1978 
Indian  Child  Welfare  Act,  which  governs  situations  in  which  Native 
children  cannot  be  raised  by  their  own  parents.  Under  the  federal  act, 
tribes  must  be  notified  about  child  protection  cases  involving  a member. 
Children  are  supposed  to  be  placed  with  relatives  or  with  other  tribal 
members  if  possible. 

In  Alaska,  more  than  half  of  the  1,900-plus  children  in  the  custody  of 
the  Division  of  Family  and  Youth  Services  are  Native,  and  many  are  not 
living  with  Native  families. 

Theresa  Tanoury,  DFYS  director,  said  the  state  wants  Native 
organizations  involved.  DFYS  reviews  those  cases  every  30  days  to  try  to 
get  the  children  placed  with  tribal  families,  she  said. 

DFYS  recently  signed  agreements  with  three  Native  organizations  and  is 
working  with  a fourth,  allowing  them  to  receive  federal  money  for  child 
protection  work.  Cook  Inlet  Tribal  Council  is  running  a tribal  help  desk 
with  some  of  that  money.  That  helps  DFYS  workers  find  tribal  families  and 
helps  tribes  find  children  who  otherwise  might  get  lost  in  the  system,  she 
said . 

In  addition,  some  organizations  such  as  the  Tanana  Chiefs  Conference  and 
Bristol  Bay  Native  Association  are  taking  custody  of  children  from 
troubled  families  directly,  bypassing  the  state  entirely,  she  said. 

Tanoury  said  Bilchik's  words  of  regret  touched  her. 

"I  thought  it  was  so  important  and  so  emotional,"  she  said.  "It  was  very 
powerful . " 

Reporter  Lisa  Demer  can  be  reached  at  ldemer@adn.com  and  257-4390. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Anchorage  Daily  News 
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A land  dispute  and  federal  decree  keep  water,  power  and  adequate  shelter 
out  of  reach  for  many  Navajos 
Sunday,  April  29,  2001 

TUBA  CITY,  Ariz.  --  Nez  Bancroft  is  the  kind  of  woman  who  seems  to  know 
just  about  every  grain  of  desert  sand.  The  grandmother  has  spent  her  life 
under  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  four  mountains  sacred  to  the  Navajo, 
laboring  like  other  women  of  her  generation:  herding  sheep,  shearing  wool, 
weaving  blankets  and  raising  children. 

Her  hands  show  the  wear  of  years  working  under  the  red  mesas  of  her  home 
along  the  western  edge  of  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

But  her  home  also  is  home  to  the  Hopi.  The  two  tribes  have  argued  for 
centuries  over  which  controls  the  land  in  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Arizona . 

The  ongoing  dispute  between  the  two  peoples  has  left  thousands  of  Navajos 
like  Bancroft  living  in  destitute  conditions  --  even  for  an  area  where 
homes  are  among  the  most  substandard  in  the  nation. 

Until  the  quarrel  is  resolved,  the  Department  of  Interior  decreed  in 
1966,  the  Navajos  living  on  contested  land  cannot  repair  their  homes  nor 
build  additional  ones  for  growing  families.  Dust  as  critical,  the  order 
also  applies  to  water  and  power  lines,  indoor  plumbing  and  roads. 

In  1994,  Navajos  thought  the  ordeal  was  finally  over.  A federal  judge 
lifted  the  development  moratorium,  but  the  Hopis  appealed  and  the  9th  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  decision,  saying  the  judge  did  not 
have  the  authority  to  lift  the  freeze. 

Now,  35  years  and  several  lawsuits  after  the  original  decree,  most  homes 
in  the  no-build  sector  are  still  without  water  and  electricity.  As  many  as 
7,000  residents  continue  to  live  in  the  squalor  of  ramshackle  homes.  Fewer 
than  10  percent  have  running  water  and  only  3 percent  have  electricity, 
according  to  a tribal  survey. 

The  1.5  million-acre  portion  of  the  Navajo  Reservation  is  formally  known 
as  the  Statutory  Freeze  area.  But  nearly  everyone  calls  it  the  "Bennett 
Freeze,"  in  honor  of  former  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Commissioner  Robert 
Bennett,  who  enacted  the  bureaucratic  solution  to  the  boundary  dispute. 

Even  after  so  many  years,  some  Navajos  hope  that  a bill  in  Congress, 
introduced  this  session  for  the  third  time  in  three  years,  will  bring  an 
end  to  the  freeze.  Utah  Republican  Rep.  Chris  Cannon  has  been  a co-sponsor 
of  the  previous  two  measures  and  is  expected  to  sign  on  to  the  current 
proposal.  But  so  far,  congressional  efforts  have  been  to  no  avail. 

"We  wouldn't  tolerate  this  anyplace  else,"  says  a frustrated  Rep.  D.D. 
Hayworth,  R-Ariz.,  the  current  bill's  sponsor  and  the  congressman 
representing  much  of  the  27,000-square-mile  reservation.  "But  because  of 
the  isolation  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  no  one  else  knows  about  this. 

Regardless  of  what  other  issues  are  out  there,  to  deprive  people  the 
necessities  to  live  is  unthinkable." 

For  Bancroft,  however,  not  having  electricity  is  not  much  of  a hardship. 
She  loves  the  old  ways.  The  wood-burning  stove  is  enough. 

"I  am  content,"  says  Bancroft,  who  is  not  sure  of  her  exact  age  but 
guesses  she  is  in  her  80s.  "I'm  not  that  familiar  with  modern  appliances." 

But  not  having  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  go  to  the  outhouse 
20  yards  from  her  porch  would  not  be  all  bad,  she  says.  And  not  having  to 
drive  to  town  every  day  to  fill  her  plastic  barrels  with  drinking  water 
would  be  nice,  too. 

After  all,  her  small  house  has  a toilet  and  a kitchen  sink,  and  power  and 
water  lines  run  just  outside  her  home.  But  the  Bennett  Freeze  prohibits  her 
from  tapping  into  either. 

Bancroft  may  not  mind  the  inconveniences  much,  but  younger  members  of  the 
Navajo  Nation  do. 

"My  kids  want  to  live  where  there  is  water  and  electricity,"  says 
Bancroft's  39-year-old  daughter,  Louella  Bancroft.  "It's  not  as  hard  for  me 


because  I was  brought  up  in  a traditional  way.  But  these  kids  want  to  watch 
TV  and  want  to  hook  up  a computer." 

She  and  her  children  usually  pay  to  shower  at  a boarding  school  dormitory. 
Instead  of  a ref rigerator,  the  family  makes  do  with  an  ice  cooler. 

"We  have  to  buy  ice  every  day/'  the  younger  Bancroft  says.  "We  try  to  keep 
the  food  cold,  but  in  the  summer,  when  it  is  anywhere  from  90  to  100 
degrees,  the  ice  melts  too  fast.  So  usually  I have  to  go  to  the  store  right 
before  I cook. " 

The  younger  Bancroft  lives  in  a nearby  mobile  home.  Louella  Bancroft  and 
her  seven  children  used  to  live  in  a one-room  storage  shed  near  the 
matriarch  of  the  clan. 

"We  were  just  piled  up  in  there,"  says  Louella  Bancroft.  "We  all  stood 
around  the  table  to  eat,  and  lay  down  at  night  around  the  table  to  sleep. 

We  just  didn't  have  enough  room,  but  they  wouldn't  let  us  add  on  or  repair 
it . " 

Finally,  when  the  roof  started  leaking,  Bancroft  ignored  the  edict. 

"Water  was  pouring  through  the  roof,"  she  recalls.  "Even  though  the  Hopis 
said,  'You  can't  do  it,'  we  did  it  anyway." 

Louella  Bancroft  and  other  Navajos  who  make  repairs  to  their  homes  face 
Hopi  discipline,  such  as  receiving  cease-and-desist  orders,  or  having  the 
improvements  taken  down. 

"You  know,  it's  unfair  for  us  to  live  this  way,"  the  younger  Bancroft 
says . 

"It's  hard.  Other  people  have  electricity  and  water  and  we  have  to  live 
out  here  with  none  of  that.  Why?" 

That  is  the  same  question  a grassroots  Navajo  advocacy  group  has  been 
asking. 

"The  only  thing  we  want  is  a chance  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  our 
people,"  says  Frank  Bilagody,  a leader  of  the  Bennett  Freeze  Dine' 

Grassroots  Organization.  "These  are  simple  things  --  water  and 
electricity  --  that  anyone  can  understand.  But  people  are  losing  hope." 

Yet,  the  Flopis  say  the  freeze  is  essential.  Clearly  defining  what  land 
belongs  to  which  tribe  is  the  only  way  to  protect  sacred  sites,  tribal 
officials  argue. 

"We  have  our  eagle-gathering  areas,  our  shrines  and  sacred  springs  all  in 
the  Bennett  Freeze  area,"  says  Clayton  Flonyumptewa,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Hopi  Lands.  "We  want  to  protect  those  sites.  We  want  ownership  of  the 
sites . " 

Honyumptewa  cites  recent  vandalism  of  shrines  along  the  Hopis'  salt  trail 
pilgrimage  route,  adding  that  "the  Navajo  Nation  does  not  seem  to  want  to 
do  anything  about  it." 

Roman  Bitsuie,  director  of  the  Navajo-Hopi  Land  Commission  Office, 
counters  that  the  Hopi  are  not  innocent  either.  The  Hopi,  Bitsuie  claims, 
have  vandalized  Navajo  sacred  sites  located  on  Hopi  land. 

But  the  solution,  Bitsuie  says,  is  not  the  Bennett  Freeze. 

"Both  of  us  have  sacred  sites  on  each  other's  lands,"  Bitsuie  says.  "We 
have  similar  concerns.  But  we  should  be  able  to  work  out  an  arrangement. 
There  can  be  accommodation  on  the  issue  of  access  to  each  other's  shrines 
and  sacred  sites  without  the  freeze." 

Besides,  Bitsuie  argues,  the  Hopi  have  little  room  to  complain.  Most  of 
their  tribal  members  live  either  in  the  "administrative"  zone  of  Tuba  City 
or  in  one  of  two  Hopi  villages,  both  of  which  are  exempt  from  the  freeze. 

The  two  sides  acknowledge  there  has  been  some  slow  progress.  Last  year, 
the  tribes  agreed  to  extend  water  lines  to  part  of  the  freeze  area.  And  an 
agreement  among  the  tribes  and  the  Veterans  Administration  allows  former 
Navajo  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  to  build  homes,  complete  with 
electricity  and  water,  in  the  no-build  zone. 

But  after  decades  of  negotiations  and  litigation,  about  700,000  acres 
remain  in  dispute. 

The  Bennett  Freeze  controversy  is  separate  from  another,  more  highly 
publicized  land  dispute  between  the  two  tribes.  That  disagreement  resulted 
in  the  relocation  of  thousands  of  Navajos  from  land  declared  Hopi  in  the 
1970s. 

In  the  Bennett  Freeze  debate,  the  11,000-member  Hopi  tribe  say  they  were 
here  first  and  it  was  the  Navajos  who  began  trespassing  a few  hundred  years 


ago.  Retired  anthropologist  David  Brugge  has  studied  the  sometimes  sour 
relationship  between  the  longtime  neighbors. 

In  his  book.  The  Navajo-Hopi  Land  Dispute,  he  writes  that  the  Bennett 
Freeze  is  the  latest  chapter  in  a tradition  of  antipathy  between  some  Hopi 
and  Navajos  --  bad  feelings  that  were  sometimes  cultivated  by  white  "India 
agents . " 

Brugge  argues  it  is  the  federal  government  that  bears  much  of  that  blame 
for  the  negative  stereotypes  of  Navajos  as  "bad"  Indians,  and  the  Hopi  as 
the  quiet,  peaceful,  "friendly"  Indians. 

Brugge  argues  that  in  spite  of  the  history  of  strife  --  including  wars  - 
between  the  Navajos  and  Hopi,  there  is  civility,  too. 

Not  only  have  they  lived  near  each  other  for  centuries,  they  have  traded 
with  each  other  and  even  shared  in  religious  ceremonies. 

Today,  intermarriage  between  the  tribes  continues  to  be  common.  Marcia 
Baca  is  just  one  example.  She  is  Hopi  and  lives  in  the  Moenkopi  community, 
but  earlier  this  month  she  married  a Navajo.  Not  surprisingly,  she  is 
sympathetic  to  the  Navajo  cause,  even  though  she  lives  in  a village  with 
electricity  and  water. 

"It's  something  that  should  be  settled,"  says  the  38-year-old  Baca,  who 
lives  just  miles  from  the  Bancrofts. 

She  acknowledges  there  often  are  tensions  between  the  Hopi  and  Navajo, 
but  she  is  not  about  to  ruffle  any  family  feathers.  "Now,  I have  Navajo 
in-laws . " 
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'Unprecedented'  apology  honors  Crazy  Horse 
By  Peter  Harriman 
Argus  Leader 
published:  4/27/01 

MISSION  --  Dohn  W.  Stroh  III  settled  an  8-year-old  legal  battle  with  the 
estate  of  Tasanke  Witko,  the  19th  century  Lakota  leader  known  as  Crazy 
Horse,  in  a gymnasium  at  Sinte  Gleska  University  on  Thursday. 

In  the  three-and-a-half  hour  ceremony,  the  chairman  of  SBC  Holdings  Inc. 
joined  150  mostly  American  Indian  onlookers  to  pay  tribute  to  their 
history  and  their  culture. 

Lawyers  brokered  the  settlement,  but  no  money  changed  hands.  Instead 
Stroh  offered  woolen  blankets,  braids  of  sweetgrass,  twists  of  tobacco, 
seven  horses  and  a letter  of  apology  to  Crazy  Horse's  descendants.  He  did 
so  because  beermakers  once  owned  by  the  Stroh  Brewery  Co.,  predecessor  of 
SBC,  used  Crazy  Horse's  name  and  likeness  on  cans  of  malt  liquor. 

"We  understand  your  feelings.  We  have  taken  the  name  of  your  leader  and 
your  ancestor  and  have  disparaged  his  spirit,"  Stroh  said.  "Today  we  are 
honored  to  be  able  to  present  these  items  to  you." 

The  unusual  exchange  of  property  was  not  just  an  acknowledgement.  The 
estate  had  a proprietary  interest  in  the  Crazy  Horse  name. 

It  restored  harmony,  according  to  Lakota  beliefs. 

Equally  important,  Stroh  realized  the  significance  of  that. 

"I  have  never  participated  in  any  event  any  place  where  the  appreciation 
has  been  so  profound,"  he  said  afterward.  "This  has  been  very  moving." 

As  Stroh  finished  reading  a formal  apology  and  ceremonially  handed  a 
Pendleton  blanket  and  a twist  of  grass  to  Seth  Big  Crow,  administrator  of 
the  Crazy  Horse  estate,  a drum  rumbled  and  a standing  ovation  rolled  like 
a slow  wave  through  the  crowd. 


Big  Crow  held  high  the  letter  of  apology  for  all  to  see. 

"Oh  man,  it's  a beautiful  day,"  he  said. 

Later,  outside  the  gym.  Big  Crow  stood  looking  at  a trailer  of  young 
thoroughbred-Quarter  horse  crosses  that  Stroh  had  given  to  the  estate.  Big 
Crow  has  given  the  horses  to  other  tribes  that  supported  the  Crazy  Horse 
descendants  in  their  legal  fight.  The  animals  represented  much  more  than 
any  check  Stroh  could  have  written  to  settle  the  dispute. 

Big  Crow  said  when  Stroh  offered  traditional  gifts  to  honor  the  Lakota 
principle  of  restoring  harmony,  "I  told  him  today,  you  have  won  the  hearts 
of  the  three  Sioux  Nations." 

Crazy  Horse  was  one  of  the  best-known  figures  of  the  wars  between 
Indians  and  white  settlers  on  the  Northern  Plains.  He  and  his  warriors 
defeated  Lt.  Col.  George  A.  Custer's  7th  Calvary  at  the  Battle  of  Little 
Big  Horn  in  1876.  While  as  many  as  100  products  have  been  marketed  under 
the  Crazy  Horse  name,  using  it  on  malt  liquor  was  particularly  offensive 
to  his  Lakota  descendants. 

The  ceremony  brought  cultures  coming  together.  Many  of  the  onlookers 
wore  jeans  and  boots.  Stroh  had  on  a bow-tie  and  a dark  blazer. 

Displayed  on  a table  before  the  stage  were  the  twists  of  grass,  packages 
of  tobacco  and  a blanket.  Near  them  was  a vase  of  blue,  yellow  and  white 
carnations  that  Crazy  Horse  descendants  gave  to  Stroh.  Tethered  to  it  was 
a balloon  fluttering  overhead  and  lettered  "Thanks." 

When  Big  Crow  had  given  away  the  horses  and  blankets.  Crazy  Horse 
descendants  wrapped  a star  quilt  depicting  a horse's  head  with  eagle 
feathers  in  the  mane,  around  Stroh 's  shoulders. 

Lionel  Bordeaux,  president  of  Sinte  Gleska,  was  one  of  many  speakers  at 
the  ceremony. 

"Dust  think  how  easy  life  would  be  if  all  of  us,  particularly  those  who 
we  think  have  injured  tribal  nations,  stepped  forward  as  the  Stroh 's 
Company  do  today,"  he  said.  "We  thank  them.  This  is  unheard  of  and  pretty 
much  unprecedented." 

Stroh  Brewery  Co.  inherited  the  Crazy  Horse  problem.  It  was  approached 
in  the  early  1990s  and  asked  to  brew  and  distributed  the  Original  Crazy 
Horse  Malt  Liquor  under  contract  for  another  brewer,  but  declined,  Stroh 
said . 

However,  G.  Heileman  Brewing  Co.,  did  so,  and  Stroh  purchased  G. 

Heileman  in  1996. 

Crazy  Horse  Malt  Liquor  was  no  longer  being  brewed  then,  but  Stroh 
became  party  to  the  ongoing  suit  over  the  name. 

Robert  Gough,  one  of  the  attorneys  representing  the  estate,  described 
the  long  litigation  that  proceeded  along  the  traditional  legal  lines  of  a 
property  dispute  and  also  along  the  Lakota  idea  that  Crazy  Horse's  spirit 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  use  of  his  name  on  an  alcoholic  beverage  and 
harmony  must  be  restored. 

"Those  two  branches  of  law  are  coming  together  and  that  makes  this  an 
historic  day,"  Gough  said.  But  the  suit  was  having  no  great  success  in 
federal  court  when  Stroh  Brewing  Co.  got  out  of  the  business  and  sold  its 
assets  to  Miller  Brewing  Co.  The  lawsuit  was  a liability,  however,  and  the 
brewery's  successor,  SBC  Holdings,  was  unable  to  sell  it.  At  that  point, 
there  was  widespread  agreement  among  the  Stroh  family  members  who 
controlled  stock  in  the  new  real  estate  investment  company  and 
biotechnology  firm  to  settle  with  the  Crazy  Horse  estate,  Stroh  said. 

"SBC  wants  to  make  amends  and  assist  in  the  healing,"  Stroh  said. 

The  apology  Stroh  read  was  written  in  dry  legal  language  that  largely 
recounted  this  history.  Stroh  apologized  for  that,  as  well. 

He  said  he  wished  he  had  recourse  to  better  words  to  offer  his  apology 
to  the  Crazy  Horse  descendants. 

The  estate  now  turns  its  attention  to  the  second  part  of  its  litigation 
against  Hornell  Brewing  Co.  of  New  York,  which  also  brewed  Crazy  Horse 
Malt  Liquor  for  the  Arizona  Iced  Tea  Co.  Hornell  has  declined  to  settle 
and  will  not  comment  on  the  case. 

Big  Crow  also  declined  to  say  whether  Thursday's  settlement  with  SBC 
would  pave  the  way  for  a resolution  with  Hornell. 

"I  don't  want  to  give  away  my  strategy,"  he  said. 


Stroh  said  he  had  little  knowledge  of  the  Lakota  before  coming  to 
Mission.  And  before  he  left  Detroit , he  talked  with  Detroit,  he  talked 
with  an  anthropologist  friend  who  had  worked  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation. 
"She  said  to  expect  a drum,"  he  said.  "That's  about  all  I knew." 

The  32  pendleton  blankets  symbolized  the  32  states  in  which  the  malt 
liquor  was  distributed  and  the  seven  horses  represented  the  number  of 
breweries  Stroh ' s owned  after  it  acquired  G Heileman,  Stroh  said. 

"The  symbolism  in  the  numbers  is  intriguing,"  he  said. 

But  if  he  was  on  a steep  learning  curve,  Stroh  said  he  had  acquired  one 
important  insight.  After  listening  to  previous  Indian  speakers,  and  the 
lawyers  for  the  Crazy  Horse  estate,  when  he  rose  to  make  an  opening 
statement  to  the  crowd,  preparatory  to  reading  the  letter  of  apology, 

Stroh  told  the  gathering,  "I  have  reached  the  conclusion,  I think 
accurately,  that  our  respective  family  values  are  not  that  different.  I 
was  raised  to  be  kind,  respectful,  to  stand  up  for  what  I believe  in  and 
to  admit  when  I'm  wrong." 
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Indian  Country  Today  is  Target  of  Sicangu  protestors 

By  Ruth  Red  Elk 

Lakota  Journal  Staff  Writer 

RAPID  CITY  - American  Indian  protesters  gathered  outside  the  Indian 
Country  Today  office  demanding  that  the  owners  of  the  company  rename  it 
"White"  Country  Today  and  take  out  the  Lakota  Times  section  of  its  paper. 

A protest  against  the  Rapid  City  based  newspaper,  with  it's  headquarters 
in  Verona,  N.Y.,  took  place  March  5 as  several  people  braved  the  cold 
weather  and  accused  Indian  Country  Today  of  practicing  media  suppression, 
unbalanced  coverage  and  biased  reporting.  They  said  the  Oneida  of  New  York, 
owners  of  Indian  Country  Today,  should  close  its  doors  or  move  back  to  New 
York  because  the  Lakota/Dakota/Nakota  People  don't  want  them  here. 

"We  are  here  to  send  the  word  to  the  people  across  the  Nation  to  boycott 
Indian  Country  Today.  To  Indian  Country  Today,  we  will  no  longer  tolerate 
the  one  sided  reporting  of  issues  dealing  with  Indian  people.  We're  here 
protesting  the  media  suppression  on  the  Grassroots  issues  that  are  vital 
to  our  existence  as  a traditional,  spiritual  Oyate,  and  our  children," 
Sicangu  tribal  member  Alfred  Bone  Shirt  said. 

"We're  also  protesting  the  posting  of  sacred  burial  relics,  such  as  our 
ancestors  human  remains,  on  the  front  page  of  Indian  Country  Today,  which 
is  a direct  violation  against  Grassroots  Traditional  Law.  Indian  Country 
Today  chooses  to  ignore  our  human  rights.  Indian  Country  Today  refuses  to 
report  the  truth." 

Bone  Shirt  said  requests  to  cover  major  issues  important  to  the 
Lakota/Dakota/Nakota  people  have  been  taken  for  granted  by  Indian  Country 
Today.  "They  ignore  us." 

Among  the  protestors  was  Frances  Zephier  who  said  she  has  tried  to  get 
Indian  Country  Today  to  report  both  sides  of  several  stories,  including 
unsolved  murders  in  the  region  and  that  they  had  warned  Indian  Country 
Today  of  their  boycott. 

Indian  Country  Today's  Staff  Writer  Kay  Humphrey  responded  to  Zephier 's 
accusations  via  email. 

"Francis,  It  is  nice  you  have  email  now.  However,  I think  you  have  been 
rather  unfair.  I've  already  made  contacts  with  the  family  members  in  your 
area  whose  relatives  are  among  the  unsolved  deaths  in  the  region.  I have 
every  intention  of  revisiting  that  story  this  week.  I must  say  I didn't 
appreciate  your  spreading  your  boycott  message,  but  this  is  a free  country 
and  you  are  entitled  to  speak  your  mind,"  Humphrey  wrote. 

"Meanwhile,  you  should  understand,  your  emails  have  been  unsolicited. 


therefore,  you  are  spamming.  Our  role  isn't  to  serve  necessarily  as  your 
local  paper.  We  are  a national  publication  so  we  have  to  use  our  time 
efficiently  and  not  involve  ourselves  in  every  little  political  scrap  that 
takes  place.  In  addition,  if  you  feel  we  have  treated  you  unfairly,  you 
might  revisit  the  issue  activism.  It  doesn't  include  "staging"  media 
events.  Unless  you  have  something  more  constructive  to  do  when  you  email 
me,  please  don't  flood  my  email.  Sincerely,  Kay  Humphrey." 

Behind  locked  doors,  Indian  Country  Today  Acting  Managing  Editor  Dave 
Melmer  said  the  protest  might  be  nothing  more  than  reverse  racism  against 
him  for  being  a non-Indian. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  that  we're  just  the  ones  they're  after.  I think  they 
are  confusing  all  newspapers.  I just  happen  to  be  white,"  Melmer  said.  "I 
have  no  idea,  of  what's  going  on,  we  got  the  messages  through  the  internet 
I don't  have  no  clue  to  what  their  problem  is,  because  they  wouldn't 
respond  when  I replied  a couple  of  times  asking  them  to  call." 

For  the  rest  of  the  story  pick  up  a copy  of  the 
Lakota  lournal  at  a newsstand  near  you  or  Subscribe! 
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BIA  urged  to  lift  chat  sale  ban 
By  ROD  WALTON 
Tulsa  World 
4/25/01 

Quapaws  say  the  moratorium  is  only  for  Indian  landowners  and  does  not 
seem  fair. 

PICHER  --  Quapaw  tribal  members  who  own  land  in  the  environmentally 
ravaged  Tar  Creek  Superfund  site  will  meet  Thursday  with  federal  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  officials  to  argue  against  a moratorium  on  the  sale  of 
mining  chat  by  American  Indians.  The  meeting  at  Picher  High  School  will  be 
first  between  the  landowners  and  national  BIA  leaders  since  the  agency 
forced  the  chat  ban  three  years  ago. 

Local  Quapaws  say  the  moratorium  is  only  for  Indian  landowners  and  does 
not  seem  fair.  Chat  can  be  sold  for  various  purposes,  such  as  a gravel 
substitute  or  as  part  of  asphalt. 

"We  didn't  want  it  there  in  the  first  place,"  Quapaw  landowner  and  Miami 
Okla.,  businesswoman  Ardena  Moore  said.  "It's  a handicap  for  us.  We  own  a 
lot  of  land  with  chat  piles  we  could  be  selling,  but  there's  the 
moratorium. 

"Other  (non-Indian)  people  who  own  chat  piles,  the  government  has  put  no 
moratorium  on  them,"  she  added. 

Moore  and  as  many  as  40  other  landowners  could  also  discuss  plenty  of 
other  Tar  Creek  issues,  she  said.  A state  task  force  last  year  recommended 
studying  whether  the  mine-  damaged  area  in  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Oklahoma  could  be  turned  into  a wetlands  site  and  the  entire  towns  of 
Picher  and  Cardin  relocated  further  south. 

Quapaw  Indians,  who  own  as  much  as  70  percent  of  the  land  in  the  Tar 
Creek  basin,  complain  that  they  have  been  left  out  of  the  discussions 
concerning  the  area's  fate.  Thursday  will  be  a chance  to  begin  rectifying 
that  perceived  oversight. 

"We're  trying  to  make  this  the  first  step  in  a relationship  that 
hopefully  will  last  until  we  can  clear  this  problem  up,"  said  Quapaw 
tribal  Councilor 

lohn  Berrey,  who  called  the  meeting. 

"I'm  just  hoping  it  will  go  real  smooth." 

Picher  and  Cardin  became  a hotbed  for  lead  and  zinc  mining  beginning  in 
the  late  19th  century.  The  boom  employed  tens  of  thousands  of  people  until 
the  1950s  and  '60s,  when  the  mines  played  out. 

Mining  companies  left  behind  an  environmental  disaster  ranging  from  acid 


mine  water  in  nearby  Tar  Creek  to  shaft  cave-  ins  to  chat  piles  --  the 
refuse  dug  up  from  the  caverns  --  full  of  lead  and  cadmium.  High  levels  of 
those  elements  can  lead  to  learning  and  physical  problems  in  children, 
according  to  reports. 

The  federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency  stepped  in  during  the  1980s 
and  made  the  Tar  Creek  mining  area  its  most  expensive  Superfund  site.  The 
agency  has  spent  more  than  $50  million  to  clean  up  the  basin  and  replace 
lead-contamination  soil. 

Concerns  about  the  dangers  of  chat  caused  the  BIA  to  declare  the 
moratorium  in  1998.  The  ban  only  applied  to  Indian  land  leased  out  by  the 
BIA. 

One  BIA  official  said  she  believes  the  rare  meeting  will  focus  only  on 
the  chat  moratorium  and  will  not  delve  into  debates  on  relocation  or 
cleanup  efforts. 

"It's  a sharing  of  information  on  chat,  and  that's  all  it  is,"  said 
Gloria  Spybuck,  superintendent  of  the  BIA's  Miami  field  office.  "There's  a 
lot  of  misconceptions  and  lots  of  confusion." 

Another  problem  for  the  Quapaw  landowners  has  been  theft  of  the  their 
chat,  several  tribal  members  said.  Berrey  estimated  that  as  much  as  20 
percent  of  the  millions  of  tons  of  chat  has  been  taken  unlawfully  and 
without  any  response  from  the  BIA. 

"We  understand  we  can't  sell  it,"  he  said.  "But  the  BIA  should  protect 
it  from  being  stolen." 

Landowner  Moore  said  she  knows  of  examples  where  chat  thieves  have  been 
caught  in  the  act,  but  the  evidence  was  ignored  by  local  BIA  officials. 

"They  were  caught  red-  handed,  but  nothing  has  been  done  about  it," 

Moore  said. 

Berrey  is  hopeful  that  relations  with  the  federal  BIA  office  will 
improve  with  the  nomination  of  Oklahoman  Neal  McCaleb  to  the  director's 
post.  McCaleb,  who  is  awaiting  congressional  and  presidential  approval, 
served  on  the  state  Tar  Creek  Task  Force. 

The  Quapaw  landowners  also  hope  to  discuss  the  Tar  Creek  Superfund 
situation  with  other  state  and  federal  elected  officials  later  in  the  year 
Berrey  said. 
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Rice  Lake  is  priceless  to  the  Chippewa 

By  Melinda  Naparalla 

Special  to  The  News-Chronicle 

Thousands  of  years  ago  the  Sokaogon  Chippewa  settled  in  the  Mole  Lake 
area,  following  their  elders  prophecy  that  their  final  home  would  be  where 
food  grows  on  the  water. 

On  Rice  Lake,  the  Sokaogon  found  their  food  - wild  rice. 

Wild  rice  has  become  the  lifeblood  of  the  Mole  Lake  tribe  both  as  food 
and  as  a source  of  income  for  much  of  the  tribe.  Women  collect  the  rice, 
which  grows  so  thick  it  looks  like  wheat,  by  hand,  and  it's  shucked  with 
birch  bark  baskets  and  the  wind. 

But  the  proposed  Crandon  mine  lies  two  miles  east  of  the  reservation, 
and  the  tribe  sees  its  delicate,  valuable  resource  in  danger. 

"Our  biggest  concern  is  the  possibility  of  contamination  of  the  wild 
rice  beds,"  said  Roger  McGeshick,  chairman  of  the  Sokaogon.  The  small 
community  lacks  jobs  and  many  residents  live  in  small  houses  or  trailers. 

Even  a slight  amount  of  acid  could  destroy  the  beds,  said  David  Anderson 
executive  director  of  a non-profit  environmental  consulting  firm 
Flintsteel  Restoration  Association,  which  does  consulting  for  poor  and 
minority  organizations.  The  firm  is  doing  consulting  for  the  tribe. 

As  far  back  as  1914,  the  rice  beds  were  protected,  Anderson  said.  In 
1914,  the  federal  Indian  agent  shut  down  a logging  dam  on  the  Wolf  River 


because  it  might  affect  the  rice  beds. 

"We  lost  lives  for  it  before  the  state  existed/'  Anderson  said.  "The 
tribe  fought  the  Sioux  to  keep  the  land." 

The  rice  beds  are  respected  and  revered  as  an  active  part  of  the  tribe's 
oral  tradition,  Anderson  said. 

"There's  a lot  of  concern  over  some  of  what  Nicolet  Minerals  Company  is 
planning  to  do,"  McGeshick  said.  "They  say  there  will  be  no  contamination, 
but  it's  hard  to  say  that.  What  happens  if  it  leaks  40  years  down  the 
road?" 

The  tribe  has  tradition  in  the  area,  and  tribal  members  want  to  see  the 
traditions  passed  on. 

"I'd  like  to  see  my  children  have  everything  I had,  and  I believe  the 
beds  will  be  contaminated  if  the  mine  goes  through,"  McGeshick  said. 

In  the  '70s,  Exxon  wanted  to  mine,  and  then  again  in  the  '80s.  Now  it's 
Nicolet  Minerals,  Anderson  said.  All  of  them  want  to  mine  the  same  ore 
body,  which  lies  upstream  of  the  tribe's  waters. 

"Local  landowners  can  lease  their  land  to  the  company  and  move  to  a 
different  area,"  McGeshick  said.  "We  can't.  We  were  given  the  land  by  the 
federal  government.  We  aren't  going  to  sell.  We  can't  move  our  families. 

We  see  (Nicolet  Minerals  Co.)  coming  in  as  a government  trying  to  force  us 
out  of  our  homeland.  We  fought  to  stay  here,  and  we  will." 

The  tribe  doesn't  know  what  the  future  holds  for  its  water  and  land  if 
the  mine  is  allowed  to  proceed. 

If  the  ground  or  surface  waters  were  contaminated,  the  tribe  wouldn't  be 
able  to  use  this  resource,  McGeshick  said.  The  tribe  wouldn't  be  able  to 
eat  the  fish  or  drink  the  water. 

"I'm  an  outdoorsman  and  I fish  the  lakes  near  the  site.  They're  crystal 
clear.  I can't  imagine  pollutants  soaking  into  it,"  McGeshick  said.  "I 
utilize  Rice  Lake  as  my  dad  used  it  and  my  uncles  and  grandfathers  used 
it . " 

According  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  proposed  mine  site 
doesn't  lie  within  any  of  the  tribes'  reservations,  but  does  lie  within 
ceded  territory  in  which  the  tribes,  by  treaty,  have  guaranteed  various 
fishing,  hunting  and  gathering  rights  on  public  land. 

"We've  always  been  opposed  to  it,"  McGeshick  said.  "Especially  as  Native 
American  people  you  just  have  to  look  at  the  history  of  the  tribes,  not 
just  in  Wisconsin,  but  across  the  country.  Tribes  are  pretty  much  the 
protectors  of  the  environment  and  its  natural  resources." 

The  Crandon  issue  has  shaken  the  tribe's  faith  in  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources. 

"My  job  is  to  protect  the  reservation,  and  I don't  see  the  DNR 
protecting  it.  If  we  allow  a company  like  this  to  come  in,  I don't  see  the 
protection  for  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin,"  McGeshick  said.  "I  used  to  be  a 
conservation  warden,  and  I don't  understand  the  DNR.  The  DNR  is  supposed 
to  protect." 

McGeshick  has  traveled  to  various  mines  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
many  of  which  had  contaminated  the  environment  and  hadn't  been  cleaned  up. 

"I  saw  the  degradation  first  hand,"  he  said.  "I  see  it  as  a money  issue. 
They  have  dollar  signs  in  their  eyes. 

"A  big  corporation  has  all  the  money,  but  money  doesn't  mean  anything  to 
people  here.  What's  important  is  their  way  of  life.  Water  quality  is  part 
of  their  way  of  life  and  of  ensuring  our  way  of  life." 

He  added:  "Even  though  we're  small,  I'm  confident  we'll  be  able  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  mining  issue." 

The  company  said  it  would  do  everything  it  could  to  ensure  the 
protection  of  the  wild  rice  beds,  including  regulating  the  air  and  water 
near  the  reservation  closely,  said  Dale  Alberts,  spokesman  for  Nicolet 
Minerals . 

The  company  also  will  remove  pyrite,  a metal  which  becomes  acidic  when 
mixed  with  oxygen  and  water,  from  the  waste  mine  ore.  The  waste  water  will 
be  treated  through  a filtration  system  and  then  deposited  in  absorption 
beds  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  through  the  soil  and  to  re-enter  the  water 
table . 

Copyright  c.  2001  Green  Bay  News-Chronicle 
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Southern  Utes  are  busy  laying  new  foundations 
April  23,  2001 
By  Matt  Joyce 
Herald  Staff  Writer 

IGNACIO  - The  first  phase  of  a massive  overhaul  of  the  Southern  Ute 
Tribal  Government  Complex  is  nearing  completion  just  in  time  to  break 
ground  on  further  construction. 

A new  tribal  community  center  is  scheduled  to  open  in  mid-September  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  tribal  campus,  next  door  to  the  tribe's  new 
private  school.  It  will  be  home  to  a recreation-sports  facility,  a baseball 
field  and  a field  area  for  powwows,  according  to  Bob  Piccoli,  director 
of  construction  and  project  management  for  the  tribe. 

The  49,000-square-foot  recreation  center  will  house  a swimming  pool,  a 
full-service  health  and  fitness  center  with  workout  equipment,  and  a 
basketball  court  with  seating  to  accommodate  1,000  people  for  powwows, 
Piccoli  said.  It  will  also  have  a kitchen,  aerobic  rooms,  a massage-therapy 
center  and  meeting  rooms,  he  said. 

"The  community  center  itself  has  been  looked  forward  to  for  a very  long 
time,"  Piccoli  said. 

Tribal  Executive  Officer  Marvin  Cook  said  the  facility  is  designed  to 
be  able  to  handle  many  different  activities. 

The  Tribal  Council  has  not  made  a decision  on  whether  non-tribal  members 
will  be  allowed  to  use  the  facility.  Tribal  Councilor  Pearl  Casias  said. 

A worker  walks  through  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe's  new  recreation 
complex  April  16. 

The  first  phase  of  the  tribe's  master  plan  for  construction  also  included 
the  tribe's  new  Montessori  private  school,  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Academy, 
which  opened  in  September  2000. 

This  September,  the  tribe  will  start  construction  on  a new  tribal 
administration  building,  which  will  house  Tribal  Council  chambers,  tribal 
councilor  offices  and  governmental-service  offices,  which  are  now  in 
different  parts  of  the  tribal  campus,  Piccoli  said.  The  tribal 
administration  building  should  take  about  one  year  to  build,  he  said. 

"We're  trying  to  bring  together  a lot  of  services  the  tribe  provides 
for  the  membership  that  are  now  scattered  around,"  Piccoli  said.  "It's 
really  a centralization  effort." 

Casias  said  the  tribe  is  hoping  to  bring  the  growth  fund  management 
office,  which  is  now  in  Durango,  and  the  Red  Cedar  Gathering  Co.,  on  U.S. 
Highway  160  East,  onto  the  reservation. 

Cook  said  that  the  existing  tribal  administration  building,  which  was 
originally  a hospital,  will  be  renovated  for  office  space. 

Piccoli  would  not  comment  on  the  cost  of  any  of  individual  projects. 

The  tribe  will  issue  a bond  to  fund  at  least  part  of  the  construction, 
Casias  said.  The  tribe  will  be  able  to  finance  the  bond  with  interest 
paid  on  tribal  revenues,  she  said.  Casias  said  she  did  not  know  the 
project's  total  cost. 

The  tribe  will  break  ground  next  month  on  a central  receiving  center  for 
tribal  government  offices.  The  center,  which  will  be  on  the  northern  edge 
of  the  tribal  campus,  is  intended  to  keep  heavy  truck  traffic  off  tribal 
campus  streets,  Piccoli  said. 

When  the  first  two  phases  of  the  project  are  completed,  the  tribal 
school,  the  community  center  and  the  administration  building  will  all  be 
adjacent  to  one  another  and  joined  by  a covered  sidewalk. 

The  construction  project  has  largely  been  a clean-up  job  as  well,  Piccoli 
said.  The  area  bordering  the  Pine  River  that  will  be  home  to  the  baseball 
field  and  powwow  area  was  home  to  a number  of  industrial  uses,  including 
the  tribe's  agricultural  services. 


To  accommodate  the  growth,  the  tribe  has  demolished  several  structures: 
the  old  boys'  dorm  and  the  honor  dorm  from  the  boarding  school  that 
used  to  occupy  the  area,  the  old  Southern  Ute  Police  Department,  and  a 
former  health-services  building. 

Five  houses  were  also  torn  down  and  moved  to  other  locations,  he  said. 
Contents  copyright  c.  2001,  the  Durango  Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Democratic  senators  save  Indian  Affairs  commission 
By  BONNA  de  la  CRUZ  and  MONICA  WHITAKER 
Staff  Writers 

Democratic  senators  yesterday  rescued,  at  least  temporarily,  the 
Tennessee  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs,  which  Gov.  Don  Sundquist  says  he 
wants  to  abolish. 

The  commission,  which  has  a one-man  office  and  runs  on  a shoestring 
budget  of  $55,200  a year,  has  been  in  a long-running  battle  with  Sundquist, 
who,  aides  said,  thinks  it  is  not  serving  its  purpose.  Backers  say  the 
commission  is  vital  to  preserving  the  state's  cultural  diversity. 

"I'm  a little  bit  perplexed  why  we  would  even  question  this  entity," 
said  Sen.  Thelma  Harper,  D-Nashville,  chairwoman  of  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee,  which  has  the  power  to  abolish  state  agencies 
through  "sunset"  review. 

"This  group  (Native  American  Indians)  was  here  before  we  were.  It's 
important  for  us  to  promote  their  heritage." 

In  a letter  to  Harper,  a member  of  Sundquist 's  staff  cited  unspecified 
"philosophical"  issues  as  the  reason  the  administration  was  opposing 
extending  the  life  of  the  commission. 

Some  Native  Americans  suspect  that  delays  in  a controversial  road 
construction  project  at  Hillsboro  Road  and  Old  Hickory  Boulevard  in 
Brentwood  may  be  behind  the  Sundquist  effort. 

After  road-widening  crews  unearthed  two  800-year-old  Native  American 
infant  graves  in  early  1999  near  the  intersection,  the  commission  joined 
in  a lawsuit  that  challenged  and  subsequently  held  up  Tennessee  Department 
of  Transportation  construction  work  in  the  area. 

"I  can't  think  of  any  other  reason  why  the  commission  could  not  have 
worked  except  it  got  in  the  way  of  progress,"  said  Ruth  Knight  Allen,  a 
Memphis  resident  and  former  Indian  Affairs  commission  member. 

"When  you're  messing  with  big  business  and  big  money,  they'll  overrule 
the  little  people  every  time." 

Harper's  committee  voted  6-2  to  extend  the  commission  for  the  standard 
four  years.  The  two  no  votes  came  from  Republicans.  Three  other 
Republicans  were  present  but  passed  on  the  vote. 

Sen.  Ron  Ramsey,  R-Blountville,  questioned  why  the  commission  even 
exists  because  many  of  its  activities  are  funded  privately. 

The  measure  to  put  the  commission  into  a so-called  wind-down  phase  for  a 
year  before  eliminating  it  is  up  for  a vote  in  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  on  Tuesday. 

Tension  first  grew  between  the  commission  and  Sundquist  over  vacancies 
on  the  commission.  Sundquist  deputy  Todd  Cruse  said  the  administration  had 
trouble  finding  a person  who  met  the  one-quarter  Native  American 
qualification.  Indians  complained  that  Sundquist  delayed  to  paralyze  the 
commission,  which  could  not  operate  without  a quorum  for  the  past  year. 

Relations  deteriorated  when  Executive  Director  Toye  Heape  took  the 
position  that  he  is  not  accountable  to  the  Tennessee  Department  of 
Environment  and  Conservation,  under  which  it  is  administered,  Cruse  said. 


Heape  said  that  always  had  been  the  case  and  up  to  now  had  not  been  an 
issue . 

"Today  was  the  first  inkling  for  me  to  know  the  governor  felt  that  way/' 
Heape  said.  "I  work  for  the  commission,  not  for  TDEC.  We're  an  independent 
commission . " 

Senators  voting  to  extend  the  commission  were  Democrats  Charlotte  Burks, 
Lincoln  Davis,  Roscoe  Dixon,  Doug  lackson,  Larry  Trail  and  Harper. 
Republicans  voting  no  were  Tim  Burchett  and  Ramsey.  Republicans  Marsha 
Blackburn,  Bobby  Carter  and  Norris  passed. 

Lawmakers  considering  the  commission's  future  have  repeatedly  referred 
to  infighting  in  the  Native  American  community  as  the  reason  that  the 
commission's  future  is  tenuous. 

Neither  the  acting  commission  chairman  nor  the  commission's  executive 
director  took  part  in  sessions  to  create  the  commission's  new  rules  and 
regulations . 
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Indian  rights  bill  gains  approval 
APRIL  26,  2001 

In  a unanimous  vote  on  Wednesday,  Mexico's  Senate  approved  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  will  finally  recognize  the  nation's 
indigenous  population  and  their  right  to  self-determination. 

Known  as  the  San  Andres  Accords,  the  bill  was  negotiated  in  1996  between 
the  leaders  of  the  Zapatista  Indian  rights  movement  and  former  President 
Ernesto  Zedillo.  But  Zedillo  never  submitted  it  to  Congress  for 
consideration,  leading  to  a stalemate  between  the  Zapatistas  and  the 
government . 

With  the  election  of  President  Vicente  Fox  last  fall,  the  government  has 
taken  a number  of  steps  to  end  the  standoff.  Fox  campaigned  on  improving 
the  federal  government's  relationship  with  an  estimated  10  million  Native 
people,  who  are  at  the  lowest  rungs  of  the  economic,  social,  and  education 
ladder. 

Among  the  concessions  Fox  has  made  are  the  closure  of  all  seven  Army 
bases  in  Chiapas.  He  also  ordered  the  release  of  most  of  Zapatistas  and 
supporters  jailed  by  the  previous  administration. 

But  the  fate  of  the  self-determination  bill  is  largely  out  of  Fox's 
hands.  So  in  an  historic  address  to  Congress  last  month,  the  Zapatistas 
made  their  own  pitch  for  its  passage,  citing  years  of  discrimination  and 
the  dismal  conditions  Native  people  in  the  country  face. 

With  self-determination,  they  argued,  no  longer  will  their  rights  be 
ignored.  Among  the  bill's  major  provisions  are  the  right  to  form  local 
governments  based  on  Indian  culture,  the  right  to  teach  in  Indian 
languages  in  public  schools,  and  the  right  to  legislative  representation . 

Unlike  the  United  States,  Mexico  has  no  legal  definition  of  Indian  and 
Indians  aren't  currently  recognized  by  its  Constitution. 

Critics  of  the  bill,  many  of  them  farmers  who  say  their  land  is  being 
held  hostage  by  the  Zapatistas  and  supporters,  say  it  will  only  lead  to 
further  divisions  in  the  country.  They  also  argue  it  will  pit  Indian 
communities  against  one  another. 

Some  members  of  Congress  have  also  argued  the  bill  will  allow  Indian 
communities  to  discriminate  against  women  and  other  groups.  Zapatista 
leaders  last  month  made  impassioned  speeches  to  those  critics,  hoping  to 
dispel  their  doubts. 

With  the  unanimous  Senate  vote,  the  bill  has  cleared  just  one  legal 
hurdle.  It  still  faces  final  Senate  approval.  From  there,  it  moves  onto 
the  lower  assembly  and  will  also  have  to  be  ratified  by  a majority  of 


State  Legislatures. 

Andre  Cramblit,  Operations  Director-Northern  California  Indian  Development 
Council 

NCIDC  (http://www.ncidc.org)  is  a non-profit  that  meets  the  development 
needs  of  American  Indians  and  operates  an  art  gallery  featuring  the  art  of 
California  tribes  (http://www.americanindianonline.com) 
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Youth  told  they  are  all  pre- judge-ists 
By  Heidi  Bell  Gease,  Journal  Staff  Writer 

RAPID  CITY  --  More  than  575  students  from  a handful  of  states  are 
spending  the  weekend  at  the  Indian  Youth  2001  Conference,  studying  issues 
they  will  face  as  future  leaders. 

"Learning  Today,  Leading  Tomorrow"  is  the  theme  for  this  year's 
conference,  sponsored  by  the  Blackpipe  Youth  Council,  Crow  Creek  Tribal 
Schools  and  Lower  Sioux  Indian  Community  of  Morton,  Minn. 

The  conference  kicked  off  Thursday  with  a tipi-building  contest,  Lakota- 
language  bowl,  hand  games  and  other  contests. 

Friday,  students  attended  sessions  on  topics  ranging  from  alcohol  to 
gangs  to  racism,  before  an  afternoon  field  trip  to  Bear  Butte. 

Terry  Star,  a tutor  at  Todd  County  High  School,  spoke  to  students  about 
racism  and  about  the  prejudice  that  precedes  it.  "Who  in  here  is 
prejudiced,  raise  your  hand,"  he  said.  When  a few  hands  went  up,  he 
continued,  "The  rest  of  you  are  lying." 

Star  said  it's  human  nature  to  "pre- judge"  things  and  people.  What's 
important  is  that  we  don't  take  negative  actions  based  on  those  pre- 
judgments, he  said. 

Education  is  the  key  to  understanding  others,  he  said.  "It's  important 
to  know  our  own  history  . . . but  equally  important  to  go  out  and  learn 
about  somebody  else's  culture." 

Star  has  studied  Irish  history,  and  he  told  students  that  the  Irish  were 
once  considered  to  be  on  the  low  rungs  of  society,  just  as  Indians  were. 
"They  had  it  just  as  bad,"  he  said. 

Star  said  that  students  at  Todd  County  aren't  split  by  race.  Instead, 
they  tend  to  form  friendships  and  cliques  based  on  shared  interests  and 
musical  tastes.  Students  are  bothered  to  find  that  parents  and  community 
members  tend  to  be  more  divided  along  racial  lines,  he  said. 

"We  want  to  show  our  community  here  that  we're  a family  within  our 
walls,"  Star  said. 

In  parting.  Star  told  students  to  try  to  overcome  their  own  biases 
through  education.  "Go  out  and  learn  about  somebody  else,"  he  said. 
"They're  just  as  scared  of  you  as  you  are  of  them." 

The  conference  continues  Saturday  with  more  speakers,  afternoon  visits 
with  Indian  elders  and  other  activities.  It  concludes  Sunday  with  a brunch 
and  honoring  ceremonies. 

You  may  call  reporter  Heidi  Bell  Gease  at  394-8419,  or 
send  e-mail  to  heidi.bell@rapidcityjournal.com. 
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Course  could  change  history 

Leslie  Postal 

of  the  Sentinel  Staff 

Posted  April  17,  2001 

Until  this  year,  leff  Brown  learned  little  in  school  about  the  history  of 
blacks  in  America  --  just  something  about  slavery  and  the  work  of  Martin 
Luther  King  Dr. 

Then  the  Orange  County  teen  signed  up  for  an  elective  course  on 
African-American  history.  It  has  been  a learning  experience  for  Brown,  who 
just  finished  a report  on  Ralph  Bunche,  a black  American  who  won  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  1950. 

"I  think  if  more  people  got  into  this  class  they'd  get  a better 
understanding  of  American  history,"  said  Brown,  an  18-year-old  senior  at 
Colonial  High  School. 

State  Sen.  Les  Miller,  D-Tampa,  couldn't  agree  more. 

Miller  has  filed  a bill  that,  if  approved,  would  require  every  Florida 
public  school  student  to  pass  a course  in  Af rican-American  history  to 
graduate . 

Miller  proposed  the  legislation  (SB  370)  because  he  felt  some  schools 
ignored  the  subject,  despite  a current  law  that  requires  that  it  be 
taught . 

"It's  supposed  be  [taught],"  Miller  said,  "but  in  many  cases  it's  not." 

Under  Florida  law,  African-American  history  is  considered  "required 
instruction,"  one  of  18  subjects  that  must  be  taught.  The  list  includes 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  history  of  the  Holocaust  and  the 
contributions  of  Hispanics. 

But  the  law  doesn't  specify  how  much  African-American  history  should  be 
taught  or  when.  That's  left  up  to  the  school  districts.  In  practice, 
what's  taught  comes  down  to  the  talents  and  preferences  of  individual 
social-studies  teachers. 

Miller  thinks  it's  important  for  all  students  to  understand  the 
important  and  unique  history  of  blacks  in  this  country,  from  the  slaves' 
arrival  on  ships  out  of  Africa  to  their  struggles  for  freedom  and 
equality. 

Miller's  bill  would  make  African-American  history  a required  half-credit 
course,  a move  that  would  reduce  the  number  of  electives  students  could 
take.  That  likely  will  be  the  reason  many  oppose  it,  said  Ken  Bovio,  a 
lobbyist  for  Seminole  County  schools. 

Miller's  bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate  Education  Committee  last  month 
and  will  be  heard  today  in  the  Governmental  Oversight  and  Productivity 
Committee.  But  the  bill  has  not  been  taken  up  by  the  House,  which  could 
mean  it ' s doomed . 

Some  teachers  and  curriculum  specialists,  even  those  who  support 
Miller's  intent,  aren't  sure  his  bill  is  the  best  solution. 

George  Davis,  a social-studies  teacher  at  Boone  High  School  in  Orlando, 
agrees  with  Miller's  assessment  of  Florida's  history  courses. 

"Af rican-American  history  is  not  emphasized,"  he  said.  "A  lot  of  it  has 
been  missed." 

But  Davis,  who  teaches  the  elective  course  on  the  subject,  doesn't  like 
the  idea  of  making  the  class  a requirement  because  he  fears  other  ethnic 
or  racial  groups  would  then  clamor  for  their  own  classes,  too. 

"What  about  Italian-Americans?  lewish-Americans?"  he  said. 

Instead,  Davis  wants  standard  American  history  classes  to  include  more 
explicit  instruction  about  the  role  and  accomplishments  of  African- 
Americans.  Sherrica  Cressor,  a Boone  High  llth-grader,  took  Davis' 
elective  class  last  semester  just  to  get  that  kind  of  information. 

"I  wanted  to  learn  more  about  my  history,  my  ancestors,"  said  the  16- 
year-old.  "I  wanted  a more  in-depth  study." 


In  Central  Florida,  the  elective  African-American  course  is  offered  at 
just  a smattering  of  high  schools.  But  curriculum  specialists  say  all 
students  should  learn  about  Af rican-American  history  as  part  of  their 
regular  history  classes. 

"I'm  fairly  sure  in  my  county  that  it  is  addressed  --  and  not  just  in 
February,"  said  John  Boyd,  the  social-studies  specialist  for  Osceola 
schools . 

Boyd  said  it's  fine  to  celebrate  Black  History  Month  in  February  but  his 
message  to  teachers  is  "You  should  be  doing  this  the  whole  year." 

Whether  that  happens  depends  on  the  teacher,  he  concedes. 

John  Phillips,  a longtime  social-studies  teacher  at  Colonial  High, 
thinks  Miller's  proposal  makes  sense.  Blacks  played  a significant  part  in 
virtually  all  the  great  American  struggles,  from  the  drafting  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  Civil  War  to  the  battle  for  civil 
rights,  he  said. 

"I  have  no  problem  with  it  being  required,  though  some  would  say  it 
would  be  controversial,"  said  Phillips,  who  teaches  the  elective  course. 
"Black  history  is  part  of  American  history.  You  can't  get  away  from  it." 
Leslie  Postal  can  be  reached  at  lpostal@orlandosentinel.com 
or  407-772-8046. 
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Ceremony  meant  to  honor,  encourage  Native  students 
BY  MICHELLE  STARR  Lincoln  Journal  Star 

Family  and  friends  recognized  more  than  100  Native  students  Sunday  after 
a long  school  year  of  tests,  presentations  and  papers.  "I  think  it's  nice 
that  all  of  us  get  together,"  said  Kristina  La  Flesche,  a member  of  the 
Omaha  tribe  and  graduating  senior  at  Bryan  Center.  "And  recognizing  the 
seniors  for  a good  job  and  going  off  to  college." 

La  Flesche  plans  to  become  a teacher  and  educate  other  Omaha  tribe 
members  on  the  reservation. 

She  wants  to  be  "a  positive  role  model,"  she  said.  "So  they  know  I can 
do  it,  and  they  can,  too." 

The  daylong  event  included  song,  traditional  dance  and  food  for  the 
families  of  students  in  Lincoln  Public  Schools  and  the  University  of 
Nebraska -Lincoln . 

"We  hope  it  encourages  them  to  stay  in  school  and  feel  good  about 
themselves,"  said  Helen  Long  Soldier,  a Lakota  who  works  at  UNL  in  the 
Multicultural  Affairs  Office.  She  helped  put  on  the  event. 

Howard  Wolf,  a 75-year-old  traditional  dancer  and  Omaha  tribe  member, 
said  education  is  empowering  and  that  the  event  helps  to  promote  retaining 
cultural  identification. 

"I've  come  to  realize  that  we,  as  Omaha  in  this  state  --  any  vital 
statistics,  like  money,  health,  housing  - we  rank  right  at  the  bottom,  and 
that's  because  we  lack  education,"  Wolf  said. 

"What  they  do  for  themselves  today,  tomorrow  and  in  the  next  few  years 
ahead,  whatever  they  do,  will  reflect  back  on  the  tribe.  It  will  be  better 
for  everyone." 

He  passed  on  this  sentiment  to  his  family,  including  his  son  Robert  Wolf, 
who  is  studying  at  Harvard  University,  daughter  Carrie  Wolf,  who  has  one 
year  left  at  UNL,  and  his  granddaughter  Mechelle  Walker,  a student  at 
Lincoln  High  School. 

With  one  semester  left  and  her  cousin  John  Pilcher  graduating.  Walker 


said,  "It  kind  of  inspires  me  to  work  a little  harder." 

Pilcher,  a senior  at  Lincoln  High  School,  said:  "It's  important  that  we 
are  getting  acknowledged  by  our  own  people. 

"It's  an  honor  to  be  graduating." 
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Tribal  success  draws  American  Indians  from  other  tribes  to  region 
By  The  Associated  Press 
Published  on  4/6/2001 

Mashantucket  - When  marriage  brought  Allison  Greene-Liberatore  to  Rhode 
Island  20  years  ago,  she  felt  isolated  and  alone,  as  the  only  member  of 
the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  around. 

Today,  with  two  American  Indian  tribes  running  huge  casinos  in 
southeastern  Connecticut,  Indian  culture  is  on  the  rise  and  Indians  from 
around  the  country  are  attracted  to  jobs  in  the  area. 

Greene-Liberatore  recalled  the  Indian  jokes  and  rude  comments  she  had  to 
listen  to  when  she  worked  at  a retail  store,  before  she  got  a job  with  the 
Mashantucket  Pequots. 

"When  I came  here,  I felt  a great  deal  more  respect.  I don't  feel  like  I 
have  to  be  on  guard  for  the  ignorance  and  meanness  of  other  people,"  said 
Greene-Liberatore,  who  now  works  at  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Museum  and 
Research  Center. 

The  migration  of  Indians  to  Connecticut  shows  up  in  the  U.S.  Census, 
which  found  there  are  9,639  Indians  in  the  state  - an  increase  of  50 
percent  in  10  years. 

The  2000  census  also  allowed  people  for  the  first  time  to  report  mixed 
racial  background.  More  than  14,800  people  took  that  option  to  report  they 
are  of  mixed  Indian  and  other  ancestry. 

The  increase  is  attributed  to  many  things  - chiefly  the  rise  of  Indian- 
run  casinos  and  the  rush  of  other  groups  to  organize,  get  federal 
recognition  and  open  casinos  of  their  own. 

Racial  pride  also  is  driving  many  people  to  report  their  Indian 
background  to  the  census,  Indians  said. 

For  other  Indians,  job  opportunities  and  a chance  to  work  with  other 
Indians  brings  them  to  live  in  Connecticut  or  Rhode  Island. 

The  casino-owning  Mashantucket  Pequots  and  Mohegans  could  not  say  how 
many  Indians  from  other  tribes  they  employ,  but  they  have  an  agreement 
with  other  tribes  to  give  preferential  hiring  treatment  to  fellow  Indians 
who  are  as  qualified  for  jobs  as  non-Indian  applicants. 

Daniel  S.  Collins,  from  the  Shinnecock  Nation  in  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  came 
to  work  for  the  Mashantucket  Police  Department  in  1993.  Collins,  an  ex- 
Marine  who  had  been  a police  officer  on  Long  Island,  rose  through  the 
ranks  to  become  assistant  police  chief  of  the  department. 

"It's  a great  experience  working  with  native  people  every  day,"  Collins 
said.  "To  the  everyday  society  on  the  outside,  you're  the  minority.  When 
you  wake  up  every  day,  you  know  you're  going  to  work  among  your  own,  and 
you  know  there's  no  challenge." 

There  are  challenges,  he  said,  working  with  some  local  police 
departments  and  the  state  police  to  work  on  cases,  and  learning  tribal  law. 

But,  the  job  also  brings  unexpected  pleasures,  such  as  being  a role 
model  for  young  tribal  members. 

Another  tribal  employee.  Bob  Strikes  Lightning,  has  brought  a career  of 
working  with  Indians  to  the  Mashantuckets . 

A member  of  the  Oglala  Lakota  Nation  of  South  Dakota,  Strikes  Lightning 


worked  for  decades  advocating  for  Indians  and  as  a counselor  for  urban 
Indian  groups,  helping  Indians  get  educations  and  jobs. 

He  arrived  in  Connecticut  in  1997  from  Oklahoma  City,  semiretired.  His 
wife,  Dudy  Lewis,  wanted  to  return  to  the  Northeast,  and  she  got  a job  as 
the  tribe's  prosecutor. 

A year  later.  Strikes  Lightning  started  working  as  a career  counselor, 
helping  Mashantucket  Pequots  of  all  ages  explore  career  options  and  get 
work. 

"I  enjoyed  the  country  around  here  - I enjoy  the  beaches  and  coastline  - 
but  after  I got  tired  of  that  I decided  I had  to  do  something  else.  I 
didn't  want  to  watch  soap  operas,"  he  said  with  a laugh. 

Strikes  Lightning  reconnects  every  year  with  old  friends  at  Schemitzun  - 
the  annual  Indian  dance  festival  hosted  by  the  Mashantuckets . 

He  and  other  Indians  also  gather  monthly  at  an  Indian  social  to  listen 
to  music,  sing,  dance,  share  food  and  conversation. 

Greene-Liberatore  said  she  brings  her  husband's  famous  chicken  wings  and 
her  daughter  to  the  socials. 

"I  love  to  bring  her  to  be  around  native  people  and  hear  the  music,"  she 
said . 
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Making  dreams  come  true 

Indian  judge  urges  students  to  stay  in  school  to  succeed 

By  Linda  Thomson 

Desert  News  staff  writer 

When  William  Thorne  was  in  third  grade,  some  school  officials  gave  him  a 
battery  of  tests  and  then  informed  him  that  he'd  never  go  to  college  and 
should  consider  himself  lucky  if  he  completed  high  school  and  got  a good 
job . 

Fortunately  for  Thorne,  his  strong-willed  and  education-minded  mother 
told  him  otherwise,  and  Thorne  did  go  on  - not  only  to  college  but  to 
Stanford  Law  School,  several  judgeships  and  he  now  sits  on  the  Utah  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Thorne,  a Porno  Indian,  is  the  first  American  Indian  appointed  to  the 
appeals  court. 

"You've  got  to  have  a dream,"  Thorne  told  pupils  on  Thursday  at  Lincoln 
Elementary  School,  501  E.  3900  South. 

This  elementary  school  has  the  highest  percentage  of  American  Indian 
students  in  the  Granite  School  District  as  well  as  many  other  ethnic 
minorities  and  children  from  low-income  families. 

"Nobody  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  you  what  you  can  and  cannot  do.  My 
mother  told  me  I could  do  whatever  I wanted,"  Thorne  said.  "I  have  a 13- 
year-old  daughter  who's  convinced  she  will  become  a doctor.  And  not  just 
any  kind  of  doctor,  but  the  doctor  who  cures  cancer  because  her 
grandmother  died  of  cancer. 

"If  my  daughter  dreams  that  dream  and  works  hard,  she'll  have  a chance," 
he  said. 

One  component  of  hard  work  is  getting  an  education,  Thorne  said.  Another 
is  never  losing  sight  of  who  you  are  and  where  you  are  headed. 

The  special  assembly  titled  "Taking  Responsibility  for  Your  Future:  The 
Importance  of  Getting  an  Education"  was  arranged  by  school  officials,  the 
Utah  State  Courts  Public  Outreach  Committee  and  the  Racial  and  Ethnic  Task 
Force . 

Utah  Supreme  Court  Dustice  Richard  C.  Howe  recalled  how  his  father, 
Howard  E.  Howe,  was  Lincoln's  first  principal  when  the  school  opened  in 
1923.  His  sister,  Elaine  Howe,  attended  the  school  and  spoke  of  the  years 
she  spent  there  as  a third-grade  teacher. 


Lynn  Hall  Nez,  a social  worker  with  the  Indian  Walk-In  Center,  also 
urged  the  children  to  get  as  much  education  as  possible  and  asked  those 
who  were  college-bound  to  raise  their  hands.  "Wow!"  she  exclaimed  as  a sea 
of  hands  shot  up.  "Look  at  that!" 

Another  American  Indian,  Nino  Reyes,  who  does  drug  counseling, 
encouraged  the  children  to  set  goals  and  told  how  he  completed  several 
educational  and  career  goals.  Another  of  his  goals  was  to  learn  to  play 
the  flute  as  an  adult,  and  not  only  did  he  succeed,  but  he  will  soon 
release  his  second  CD. 

Reyes  then  treated  students  to  a haunting  flute  solo. 

Colorful  and  educational  entertainment  was  provided  by  the  L'il  Feathers 
Dance  Group,  a group  of  students  who  demonstrated  various  American  Indian 
dance  styles.  The  dancers  invited  the  visiting  dignitaries  onto  the  stage 
and  ended  the  assembly  with  a sign  language  and  vocal  song  titled  "Go,  My 
Son,"  which  contains  such  lyrics  as,  "From  the  ladder  of  education,  you 
can  help  your  Indian  nation." 

After  the  assembly,  visitors  were  invited  to  the  classroom  of  teacher 
Charlene  McCaffery,  who  worked  with  Title  IX  aide  Scott  Speechart  to  get  a 
grant  titled  "Science  Through  Native  American  Eyes,"  which  financed  a 
series  of  special  science-fair  projects. 

Student  Allysa  Love,  11,  who  is  Navajo,  said  she  was  pleased  with  the 
assembly  and  the  science  activities.  She  made  water  drums,  then  changed 
the  water  levels  in  them  and  learned  how  that  affected  the  musical  pitch. 

"I  think  they  are  very  helpful.  It  helps  you  learn  about  the  real  world 
and  about  our  culture,"  she  said. 
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Greatest  Fear:  Applying  a Hate  Crime  Statute  to  Silence  Protests 

By:  PATRISIA  GONZALES 

and  ROBERTO  RODRIGUEZ  - UPS 

lames  Cosner  recently  took  a sledgehammer  to  a 15th  century  sailor.  He 
was  fed  up  with  "the  genocide,  slavery,  colonialism  and  racism"  that  the 
Christopher  Columbus  marble  statue  represented  inside  San  Hose's  City  Hall. 
In  Denver  last  year,  people  were  arrested  for  protesting  the  Columbus  Day 
parade  as  hate  speech.  In  Cosner 's  case,  he  not  only  faces  felony  charges, 
but  has  additionally  been  charged  with  a hate  crime. 

The  use  of  a hate  crime  statute  in  this  instance  confirms  the  authors' 
greatest  fear:  that  one  day,  these  statutes  will  be  misapplied,  not  to  fight 
against  white  supremacy,  but  against  people  of  color  (e.g.,  black  vs.  brown 
conflicts).  Once  again,  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  hate  are  being  framed  by 
historical  denial. 

If  1992  taught  the  world  anything,  it  is  that  after  500  years, 

Christopher  Columbus  remains  a controversial  actor  in  the  theater  of  war. 

For  native  people  throughout  North  and  South  America,  there  is  no  one  who 
better  symbolizes  genocide,  land  theft  and  slavery.  Only  Cortez  in  Mexico  or 
Pizarro  in  Peru  could  equally  incense  the  people  there. 

Native  peoples  are  willing  to  go  to  jail  for  protesting  the  public 
honoring  of  Columbus  and  other  conquistadors.  Such  an  honoring  is  an  insult 
and  a provocation.  For  example,  last  Oct.  12  in  Denver,  a brokered  agreement 
had  called  for  an  Italian  Pride  parade,  sans  Columbus.  Discarding  the 
agreement,  the  parade  proceeded  with  his  honoring.  Calling  that  honoring 
hate  speech,  American  Indians,  Chicanos  and  their  supporters  protested. 
Police  arrested  137,  although  all  charges  were  subsequently  dropped. 

In  New  Mexico,  the  attempt  to  honor  400  years  of  Spanish  presence  by 


focusing  on  conquistadors  boiled  blood  in  1998.  One  opponent  cut  a foot  off 
a statue  of  luan  de  Onate  --  "the  butcher  of  Acoma."  Later  attempts  to  erect 
a statue  that  would  publicly  honor  Onate  in  the  city  of  Albuquerque  continue 
to  salt  old  wounds. 

The  Cosner  case  stands  out  because  of  the  attempt  to  apply  a hate  crime 
statute  to  an  act  that  points  out  injustice.  "I  was  motivated  by  love/'  he 
told  us.  "Yet  they  called  it  hate." 

Cosner  freely  admits  to  using  the  sledgehammer  on  the  statue  in  March, 
but  argues  it's  not  a crime.  The  crime,  he  says,  is  honoring  "this  genocidal 
maniac . " 

That  such  honorings  throughout  the  continent  continue  to  be  met  by 
massive  protests  ought  to  signal  something  to  society:  that  the  hour  of 
erecting  monuments  to  conquistadors  or  other  Indian  killers  has  passed.  In 
Mexico,  there  are  no  public  statues  to  Cortez  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  would  not  stand.  To  honor  him  would  be  to  negate  his  historic  crimes 
against  humanity.  That  concept  is  easily  understood  in  this  indigenous-based 
mestizo  nation.  Yet  that  same  lesson  seems  not  to  be  understood  elsewhere. 

It  would  be  akin  to  erecting  a statue  of  Hitler.  To  put  up  such  a statue 
in  a public  building  and  to  expect  it  to  stay  standing  defies  common  sense. 
Perhaps  the  key  here  is  the  word  "public,"  referring  to  tax-supported 
monuments  in  public  spaces.  If  individuals  want  to  honor  or  dishonor 
individuals  on  private  property,  they  have  that  freedom. 

David  Vossbrink,  communications  director  for  San  lose  Mayor  Ron 
Gonzalez,  stated  that  the  mayor  deplored  the  violence  against  the  statue.  He 
characterized  it  as  an  insult  to  all  racial  and  ethnic  groups  in  the  city 
and  vowed  to  restore  it.  He  did  not,  however,  address  the  issue  of  the 
statue  of  Columbus  itself  dishonoring  and  insulting  all  native  peoples  of 
the  continent.  Regarding  a statue  to  Hitler,  he  said,  "That's  but  a 
theoretical . " 

What's  not  a theoretical  is  that  Columbus  does  not  represent  a mere  man, 
but  a symbol  of  epic  devastation.  At  Denver's  Columbus  Park,  the  signage  has 
been  burned,  razed  and  tagged  almost  every  other  day  for  decades,  with  the 
city  having  to  repair  it  constantly.  As  long  as  we  erect  monuments  to 
conquistadors,  there  will  without  question  always  be  acts  of  resistance. 

What's  chilling  here  is  the  use  of  a hate  crime  statute  to  silence  these 
protests.  And  in  this  particular  case,  for  an  act  committed  against  an 
inanimate  object. 

At  the  core  of  this  debacle  is  the  need  to  learn  to  honor  without 
dishonoring. 

c.  Copyright  2001,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

"RE : Oregon  Hate  Crime"  

Date:  Thu,  26  Apr  2001  12:41:29  -0700 
From:  Andre  P.  Cramblit  <andrekar@ncidc.org> 

Sub j : Oregon  Hate  Crime 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

This  story  was  in  the  Eugene  Register-Guard  in  April  24th ' s issue! 

Please  send  this  information  out  to  others! 

Subject:  HATE  CRIMES  AGAINST  NATIVE  AMERICANS  IN  OREGON 

HELP  GET  JUSTICE  FOR  OREGON  HATE  CRIME  SUPPORT  AN  END  TO  ANTI-NATIVE 

AMERICAN  VIOLENCE 

Greetings, 

I have  just  received  word  by  a member  of  the  Klamath  Tribe  that  one  of 
their  members  had  been  murdered  in  what  is  being  dubbed  by  family  and 
friends  as  a "hate  crime". 

Kevin  Weiser  was  beaten  to  death  at  a party  by  white  partiers,  in  Klamath 
Falls,  Oregon,  Sunday  night.  The  story  was  covered  by  the  local  Herald  and 
News  today  in  print,  but  it  has  not  been  posted  on  the  webpage.  Local 
Klamath  Falls  Police  have  failed  to  bring  hate  crime  charges  against  the 
murderers . 


Squeezed  by  a combination  of  drought  and  endangered  species  requirements , 
on  April  6,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  announced  it  will  not  deliver 
water  this  year  to  hundreds  of  farmers  served  by  the  Klamath  Project,  an 
irrigation  project  that  straddles  the  California  and  Oregon  border.  If  they 
hadn't,  the  agency  could  have  been  in  violation  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  which  prohibits  them  from  taking  any  action  that  would  jeopardize 
salmon  in  the  Klamath  River,  and  a pair  of  suckers  that  live  in  local 
lakes,  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  began  re-plumbing  the  desert  in 
the  early  1900s.  To  help  farmers,  engineers  for  the  Klamath  Project  built 
seven  dams,  including  one  that  plugged  up  Klamath  Falls.  To  drain  the 
marshes  and  funnel  water  to  farmers,  they  built  185  miles  of  canals,  516 
miles  of  ditches  and  45  pumping  plants.  By  giving  water  to  farmers,  federal 
engineers  had  to  take  it  from  lakes,  wildlife  refuges  and  the  natural  flows 
of  the  Klamath,  California's  second  largest  river.  By  the  1980s,  75  percent 
of  the  basin's  wetlands  had  been  converted  to  farmland.  Millions  of 
migrating  waterfowl  disappeared.  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  a popular  recreation 
site,  started  blooming  green  with  algae.  Fish  died  in  the  lakes  and  river. 
All  that  water  has  helped  create  a $100  million  farm  economy.  But  it 
also  came  at  an  economic  cost  to  the  local  tribes,  the  Klamath,  Modoc  and 
Yahooskin.  As  farming  grew  in  the  basin,  the  native  fish  started  to 
disappear.  The  tribes  have  pressured  federal  agencies  to  protect  the 
lake  fish  --  known  as  C'waam  and  Qapdo  by  the  tribes,  and  suckers  by  the 
locals.  They  have  also  teamed  up  with  tribes  downstream  to  urge  greater 
protections  for  the  threatened  coho  salmon,  whose  runs  in  the  Klamath  River 
have  dwindled  because  of  reduced  water  flows,  logging  and  commercial 
fishing.  The  Klamath  Tribe  and  other  area  Natives  are  being  blamed  for  the 
water  shortage.  They  have  increasingly  been  bullied  and  intimidated  by 
local  whites.  Weiser's  murder  is  seen  by  friends  and  family  as  a part  of 
this  pattern. 

This  pattern  of  violence  against  Native  people  in  southern  Oregon 
manifests  an  a national  scale.  The  majority  of  violent  crimes  committed 
against  Native  peoples  in  the  USA  are  committed  by  whites.  This  is  at 
variance  with  the  usual  pattern  of  violent  crimes  being  mostly  perpetrated 
against  victims  of  the  same  ethnicity  as  the  perpetrator.  Everywhere 
Natives  attempt  to  exercise  their  rights  to  resources  which  they  have 
utilized  for  thousands  of  years  and  which  were  in  most  cases  promised  to 
them  by  treaty,  whites  have  reacted  with  hostility  and  often  violence. 

The  continuing  violence  and  resource  deprivation  perpetrated  against 
Native  peoples  in  the  United  States  must  be  publicized  and  opposed.  These 
two  issues  are  intimately  linked,  as  anti-Native  violence  increases  where 
resources  are  in  dispute.  This  has  occurred  from  upstate  New  York  to  the 
salmon  rivers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  is  part  of  an  embarassing 
continuum  of  genocide  against  Native  peoples  in  this  country  which  cannot 
be  tolerated  by  a decent  society. 

Friends  and  supporters  of  the  family  of  Kevin  Weiser  want  this  murder  to 
be  seen  for  what  it  is,  a hate  crime.  The  public  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
violence  and  intimidation  endured  by  Native  people  in  Klamath  County, 

Oregon  and  elsewhere.  It  is  time  that  the  national  arguments  over  resource 
allocation  be  addressed  in  an  informed  and  intelligent  manner  rather 
than  by  the  essentially  mob  action  of  local  mis-informed  and  bigoted 
citizens . 

Please  do  what  you  can  within  your  organization  to  spread  awareness  of 
this  crime  and  of  this  issue  of  anti-Native  violence  and  resource  theft 
which  is  ongoing  in  the  USA.  If  you  desire  further  information,  email  me 
to  that  effect  and  I will  pass  along  what  information  I receive  regarding 
the  movement  which  is  now  forming  to  demand  justice  and  national  awareness. 

Andre  Cramblit,  Operations  Director-Northern  California  Indian  Development 
Council 

NCIDC  (http://www.ncidc.org)  is  a non-profit  that  meets  the  development 
needs  of  American  Indians  and  operates  an  art  gallery  featuring  the  art  of 
California  tribes  (http://www.americanindianonline.com) 

_-> 
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FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER 


"RE ; Peltier:  Sample  Letter"  

Date:  Tue,  24  Apr  2001  17:31:43  -0500 
From:  "LPDC"  <lpdc@idir . net> 

Sub j : sample  letter 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

LEONARD  PELTIER  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE 
Dear  Friends, 

Below  is  the  updated  sample  letter  for  your  Senators  and  Representative 
(referred  to  in  yesterday's  update).  It  includes  the  additional  issue  of 
parole.  Thank  you. 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

To  : United  States  Senator  or  Representative 

United  States  Congress 
Washington  D.C. 

From  : NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

Dear , 

I am  writing  to  express  my  shock  and  outrage  over  the  recent  denial  of 
clemency  to  Mr.  Leonard  Peltier.  I am  also  writing  to  ask  for  your  help 
and  support  in  this  tragic  case. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Peltier  is  a Native  American  citizen  of  this  country  who 
has  now  been  incarcerated  for  twenty-five  years,  following  his  highly 
controversial  conviction  of  the  1975  murders  of  two  FBI  agents.  Fie  has 
never  received  the  benefit  of  a fair  trial,  despite  worldwide  outcry  from 
human  rights  and  religious  leaders.  Although  disturbing  evidence  proves 
that  vengeful  FBI  officials  coerced  witnesses,  utilized  false  testimonies 
and  withheld  a key  ballistics  test  reflecting  his  innocence,  Mr.  Peltier 
was  denied  a new  trial  on  technical  grounds.  Today  even  the  United  States 
Attorney  admits  that  no  one  knows  who  fired  the  fatal  shots.  The  ludge  who 
denied  the  new  trial  has  written  to  firmly  support  Mr.  Peltier's  release. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Peltier  himself  is  long  overdue  for  parole  and  is  in 
failing  health.  This  case  is  an  embarrassment  to  our  nation. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Mr.  Peltier's  highly  controversial  conviction  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  Pine  Ridge  "Reign  of  Terror",  when  FBI-backed 
vigilantes  killed  over  60  AIM  members  and  supporters,  and  terrorized, 
assaulted  and  battered  scores  of  others.  There  has  never  been  any  adequate 
investigation  or  redress  of  this  grim  chapter  of  civil  rights  history.  For 
all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Peltier  has  become  a symbol  of  ongoing  U.S. 
repression  against  the  first  citizens  of  this  country. 

Given  all  of  the  above,  I am  asking  for  the  following  : 

1.  Please  press  for  a thorough  and  bi-partisan  investigation  of  this  case, 
together  with  the  FBI  abuses  which  occurred  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  on 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  1973-1976. 

2.  Please  press  for  a Congressional  Act  declassifying  all  of  the  FBI  and 
related  files  in  Mr.  Peltier's  case.  Some  6000  documents,  remain  in  secret 
files,  despite  the  fact  that  twenty  five  years  have  passed  and  the 
investigation  and  court  proceedings  ended  long  ago.  Given  that  some  of  the 
files  released  earlier  contained  the  critical  and  exculpatory  ballistics 


test  which  the  FBI  had  concealed  from  the  defense,  we  are  convinced  that 
these  secret  files  contain  critical  information. 

3.  Please  urge  the  United  States  Parole  Commission  to  release  Mr.  Peltier 
Although  Mr.  Peltier  is  nine  years  overdue  for  parole,  according  to  Parole 
Commission  guidelines,  the  Commission  has  arbitrarily  and  capriciously 
denied  his  release,  despite  his  failing  health  and  his  impressive  record 
of  human  rights  work  from  prison. 

4.  The  Parole  Commission's  abolishment  date  is  set  for  next  year.  Before 
granting  another  extension,  please  review  the  Parole  Commission's 
treatment  of  Leonard  Peltier's  case  and  others  like  it.  According  to  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  passed  by  Congress  in  1984,  Mr.  Peltier 
should  have  been  given  his  probative  release  date  over  fifteen  years  ago. 
Yet,  Mr.  Peltier  and  multitudes  of  others  have  never  received  this  date, 
and  many  more  have  been  denied  parole  without  justification.  It  appears 
the  Parole  Commission  is  denying  due  process  to  prisoners  in  order  to 
remain  in  power.  Meanwhile,  taxpayer's  money  is  being  used  to  fund  a 
government  agency  who  is  failing  to  fulfill  its  purpose. 

We  thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration  to  these  matters. 

Sincerely, 


Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  < lpdc-on@mail-list.com  > 

"RE : Eddie  Hatcher:  A Word  of  Encouragement"  

Date:  Wed,  25  Apr  2001  20:32:07 
From:  KOLA  <kolahq@skynet . be> 

Sub j : Eddie  Hatcher  - A word  of  encouragement 

<+><+>  KOLA  Newslist  <+><+> 


From : eddiehatcher@yahoogroups . com 

A New  Message  from  Maurice  Geiger 

Forwarded  by  the  Eddie  Hatcher  Defense  Committee 

http : //www. eddiehatcher . org . cnchost . com 

http://www.eddiehatcher.org 

Dear  friends. 

Former  prosecutor  Maurice  Geiger  sent  the  following  message  to 
supporters  of  Eddie  Hatcher. 

John  Johnson 
EHDC 


NEW  MESSAGE  FROM  MAURICE  GEIGER: 

John  Johnson,  et  al:  Let  be  begin  by  reporting  that  I am  very  tired  and 
behind  schedule,  so  I apologize  for  any  typos,  spelling  errors,  etc.  in 
this  note. 

I have  just  returned  from  a trip  to  Robeson  County  ( at  my  own  expense) 
and  a review  of  the  Hatcher  case.  I would  not  be  wise  to  reveal  the 
details  of  what  I learned.  Remember  you  simply  can  not  trust  the  law 
enforcement  officials  there.  If  they  were  to  learn  of  what  we  see  as  a fl 
in  their  case  they  would  not  hesitate  to  plant  or  fabricate  evidence  to 
correct  the  flaw.  Having  said  that,  here  is  what  I learned  in  my  short 
visit . 


1. The  state's  case  is  a pile  of  nonsense  cobbled  together  in  a desperate 
attempt  to  try  to  show  that  Eddie  Hatcher  committed  this  crime.  The  state's 
case  is  really  based  on  several  self  serving  statements  made  by  desperate 
men  in  jail  or  facing  criminal  charges  who  are  trying  to  please  the  police 
by  giving  them  statements  that  implicate  Hatcher.  There  is  also  a 
statement  by  a policeman  which  claims  that  Hatcher  made  a statement  to  him 
regarding  the  crime.  That  statement  would  be  laughable  (ala  My  Cousin 
Vinne)  if  it  were  not  so  serious.  It  is  clear  that  the  authorities  are  out 
to  get  Hatcher.  He  has  embarrassed  them  and  they  are  going  to  do  what  the 
can  to  crucify  him  ( we  should  remember  that  throughout  history  tyrants  have 
crucified  those  who  speak  the  truth  about  power) 

2.  There  is  no  credible  evidence  against  Hatcher 

3.  As  a person  of  the  law,  having  spent  nearly  50  years  in  and  around  law 
enforcement  ( I entered  the  Police  administration  School  at  Michigan  State 
University  in  1952)  including  being  a prosecutor,  I would  be  embarrassed  to 
go  forward  with  this  pile  of  nonsense.  It  is  clear  that  the  state  is 
pounding  a square  peg  into  a round  hole  and  desperately  trying  to  make  it 
fit . 

4.  Needless  to  say  the  crime  could  not  have  happened  in  the  way  that  the 
state  contends.  But  they  don't  worry  about  the  truth  they  simply  want  a 
conviction  so  they  will  ignore  physical  evidence  and  hang  the  case  on 
statements  which  are  much  easier  to  fabricate  and  manipulate. 

5.. I am  concerned  with  Eddie  spirits.  After  all  he  now  been  in  jail  for 
nearly  two  years,  being  fed  poorly,  not  given  proper  medical  treatment,  not 
given  proper  exercise,  etc.,  and  all  the  while  under  a cloud  of  a possible 
death  sentence.  It  is  sure  to  take  a toll,  and  I fear  it  has.  So  it 
important  that  the  friends  of  Hatcher,  and  frankly  the  friends  of  the 
truth,  justice  and  common  decency,  (regardless  of  how  the  feel  about 
Hatcher)  let  their  support  be  known. 

It  is  important  to  show  that  support  by  being  in  court  whenever  possible. 

I must  be  in  Haiti  for  several  days  during  the  next  two  weeks,  and  I have 
to  be  in  the  former  USSR  working  on  human  rights  issues  for  the  month  of 
May.  I wish  I could  be  in  Robeson  County,  but  my  commitments  to  be 
elsewhere  has  been  scheduled  when  we  expected  to  Hatcher  trial  to  be  over 
by  now.  So  the  main  purpose  of  this  message  is  to  assure  you  all  that  the 
case  against  Hatcher  is  utter  nonsense,  it  is  a deliberate  misuse  of  power, 
it  is  not  the  court  but  the  prosecutor  and  police  who  are  at  fault.  Do  not 
think  that  your  support  for  Hatcher  might  come  back  to  embarrass  you.  He 
did  not,  and  could  not  have  done,  what  the  State  is  accusing  him  of.  I wish 
I could  feel  comfortable  is  setting  out  the  detail  of  he  holes  in  the 
State's  case.  But  it  would  not  be  wise  to  do  so  at  this  time.  I will 
simply  close  by  saying  that  this  case  is  far  to  shabby  to  have  the  name  of 
the  great  State  of  North  Carolina  on  it. 

Maurice  D.  Geiger 
Director 

Rural  Justice  Center 
<+>=<+> 

KOLA  Information:  http://users.skynet.be/kola/index.htm 

"RE:  Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  30  April  2001  20:55:07  -0530 
From:  "Janet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy .org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner  News 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Date:  Sat,  28  Apr  2001  15:00:24  -0700  (PDT) 


From:  Valerie  Scott  <naps_ca@yahoo. com> 

Sub j : Call  to  Action 
To>  <gars(3nanews  .org> 

Dear  Gary, 

Could  you  please  post  the  attachment  concerning  Half-Moon  in  the  next 
Wotanging  Ikche? 

Thanks  for  your  assistance. 

Val 

NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http: //www. hri .c a/partners/ naps/ 


Update  and  Call  to  Action 
28  April  2001 

Greetings, 

The  following  is  an  update  on  Micheal  Half-Moon  (DIN  #87-D-0102,  PC  1-11), 
as  well  as  an  immediate  call  to  action,  since  Elmira  State  Prison  is  once 
again  denying  that  a hunger/medical  strike  is  even  taking  place. 

Half-Moon  began  his  current  strike  (after  a 52-day  strike  in  the  Fall  of 
last  year)  on  14  March  2001,  which  means  he  is  now  entering  his  45th  day. 

He  is  staging  these  hunger  strikes  to  demand  the  religious  rights  of 
Native  prisoners  throughout  the  United  States.  Half-Moon  requires 
medication  for  seizures,  but  is  refusing  to  take  it.  Prison  officials 
ended  his  previous  strike  illegally,  when  they  force-fed  him  without  a 
court  order,  and  he  has  made  it  very  clear  to  officials  that  this  is  not 
to  happen  again. 

On  Thursday,  26  April  2001,  lanice  Gardner  from  the  Four  Directions 
Native  American  Church  or  N.Y.S.,  phoned  the  institution  to  inquire  about 
Half-Moon's  health.  She  spoke  to  Chaplain  Ladley,  who  claims  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  hunger  strike  because  he  had  been  on  holiday.  When  asked  to 
check  on  Half-Moon's  condition.  Chaplain  Ladley  stated  that  the  prison 
logs  had  no  details  of  Half-Moon's  hunger/medical  strike;  therefore,  it 
did  not  exist.  However,  NAPS  knows  this  is  not  true,  because  on  24  March 
2001,  we  received  a copy  of  Half-Moon's  letter  to  Superintendent  F. 

Bennett,  clearly  stating  his  intentions  to  begin  the  strike  at  12:00  noon, 
on  14  March  2001.  NAPS  also  received  a letter  dated  21  March  2001,  from 
Half-Moon's  legal  advisor  (and  fellow-inmate),  Anthony  Butler,  confirming 
that  Half-Moon  had  indeed  started  the  strike,  and  that  Mr.  Butler  was 
monitoring  his  health  due  to  the  neglect  Half-Moon  receives  from  the 
Medical  Department. 

For  those  of  you  not  familiar  with  this  case,  the  Administrative  Nurse 
was  dismissed  for  allegedly  not  keeping  records  during  Half-moon's  last 
hunger  strike,  an  odd  move  considering  the  prison  denied  the  hunger  strike 
ever  took  place.  In  addition.  Counselor  Woodward,  Half-Moon's  counselor 
in  Ad  Seg  during  the  strike,  was  also  fired  on  trumped-up  charges.  A 
medical  doctor  later  confirmed  that  Half-Moon  sustained  injuries  during  a 
seizure  that  took  place  during  the  last  hunger  strike.  A lot  of  action 
for  a strike  that  allegedly  never  took  place. 

Since  we  have  not  heard  from  Half-Moon  in  some  time  (thanks  to  the 
tampering  of  mail),  it  is  highly  likely  that  he  has  been  moved  to  Ad  Seg 
once  again,  so  the  other  prisoners  cannot  witness  the  deterioration  of  his 
health . 

For  those  of  you  who  have  been  following  this  case,  you  know  that  prison 
and  government  officials  would  be  more  than  happy  to  see  Half-Moon 
silenced;  therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  we  do  not  allow  this  to  happen. 
Your  letters  and  calls  to  prison  officials  during  the  last  hunger  strike, 
literally  saved  Half-Moon's  life,  because  officials  did  not  like  outsiders 
breathing  down  their  necks.  So  it  is  time,  once  again,  to  flood  officials 
with  inquiries  - to  let  them  know  we  are  watching. 

In  your  letters  of  inquiry,  please  include  the  following: 

1)  Let  officials  know  you  are  aware  of  the  hunger/medical  strike  and  when 
it  began. 

2)  Ask  about  Half-Moon's  condition  and  where  he  is  presently  located. 


3)  Ask  what  the  Medical  Department  is  doing  to  monitor  the  strike  and  to 
guarantee  Half-Moon's  safety. 

4)  Ask  what  the  prison/DOC  intends  to  do  to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of 
all  Native  prisoners,  and  not  just  those  of  the  Six  Nations. 

5)  Be  sure  to  include  Half -Moon's  DIN  and  cell  numbers. 

Please  contact  NAPS  at  naps_ca@yahoo.com,  with  a short  message, 
to  let  us  know  who  has  sent  inquiries  regarding  the  above. 

For  anyone  requiring  additional  information,  please  visit  Half-Moon's 
Official  Website  at:  http://www.halfmoonhelp.com. 

Letters  of  inquiry  should  be  sent  to  the  following  officials: 

Superintendent  F.  Bennett  / Chaplain  Ladley 

Elmira  Correctional  Facility 

P.O.  Box  500 

Elmira,  NY  14902-0500 

Phone:  607-734-3901 

Fax:  607-734-3901-2099  (number  given  by  prison  operator) 

Glenn  S.  Goord,  Commissioner 

NYS  Department  of  Correctional  Services 

Building  2 

1220  Washington  Ave. 

Albany,  NY  12226-2050 
Phone:  518-457-8126 

To  request  an  investigation  into  the  cover-up  of  the  hunger  strike, 
please  contact: 

Alan  3.  Croce,  Chairman/Commissioner 
Frederick  C.  Lamy,  Commissioner 
Daniel  B.  Reardon,  Commissioner 
NY  State  Commission  of  Correction 
4 Tower  Place 
Albany,  NY  12203 
Phone:  518-485-2346 
Fax:  518-485-2467 

(This  is  the  body  that  evaluates,  investigates  and  oversees  correctional 
facilities.  They  will  not  accept  requests  for  investigations  via  e-mail.) 
On  behalf  of  Half-Moon,  NAPS  thanks  you  in  advance  for  your  support. 
Valerie  Scott 
Official  Spokesperson 


Please  especially  remember  Leonard. 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Dear  lanet, 

Eddie  Hatcher  was  moved  from  Central  Prison  in  North  Carolina  to  a county 
jail.  His  new  address  is: 

Eddie  Hatcher,  Robeson  County  3ail,122  Legend  Road,  Lumberton,  NC  28358. 
Thanks, 

Marsha  Shaiman 

On  Indian  Land,  PO  Box  2104,  Seattle  WA  98111 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 

Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 

- — "RE:  History:  Carlisle  Indian  School" 

Date:  Sun,  22  Apr  2001  21:31:50  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix. net> 

Sub j : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School  - April  20,  1888  INDIAN  HELPER 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  CARLISLE,  PA. 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  20,  1888  NO.  36 


"GET  THERE." 

The  tallest  tree  with  smoothest  bark 
Is  most  difficult  to  climb. 

But  if  you  scratch  and  dig  and  work 
"You'll  get  there  every  time." 

When  you  have  anything  to  say 
Don't  play  the  pantomime. 

Rise  up  at  once,  and  don't  delay, 
"You'll  get  there  every  time." 

If  you  would  wealth  or  riches  reap 
Save  every  cent  and  dime. 

And  all  you  get  be  sure  to  keep. 
"You'll  get  there  every  time." 

If  up  the  hill  of  knowledge  bright 
It  is  your  wish  to  climb 
Dust  you  keep  at  it  day  and  night. 
"You'll  get  there  every  time." 
-Adapted . 


ARE  THE  INDIAN  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  THE  FRIENDS  OF  BIRDS? 


Read,  and  see  if  you  think  the  same  about  the  killing  of  birds  as  the 
kind  lady  who  wrote  the  following: 

MY  DEAR  MR.  MAN-ON-THE-BAND-STAND: 

I am  very  much  interested  in  your  charming  little  paper,  THE  INDIAN 
HELPER,  and  look  for  its  coming  with  pleasure  each  week.  I was 
particularly  glad  to  see  a remark  of  yours  not  long  ago,  on  the  subject 
of  wearing  feathers  in  hats. 

Now  it  is  on  this  very  subject  that  I wish  to  speak  to  you. 

I do  not  believe  every  one  knows  what  hard  fight  the  poor  little  birds 
have,  to  live. 

First  there  are  the  squirrels  and  wood-mice  that  destroy  the  eggs. 

Then  the  rats  that  feast  on  the  young  birds  and  the  cruel  hawks  that 
make  such  havoc  on  the  full-fledged  songsters. 

Does  it  not  seem  hard  that  with  all  their  difficulties,  man  too,  must 
turn  around  and  oppress  the  poor  little  fellows? 

What  boy  in  America  has  not  at  one  time  in  his  life  made  a collection 
of  birds'  eggs? 

How  many  birds  are  taken  from  their  comfortable  nests  to  be  raised  by 
hand,  where  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  die? 

And  then  the  boy  with  his  shot-gun,  or  bow  and  arrows,  pops  off 
hedge-sparrows  robins,  cat-birds,  swallows,  in  fact  anything. 

He  does  not  want  them. 

He  cannot  eat  them. 

He  simply  wishes  to  see  what  he  can  hit. 

Men  are  the  same  way,  when  they  go  gunning  they  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  game-birds  alone,  but  fire  at  anything  that  comes  to  hand 

And  look  at  the  girls  and  the  women! 

You  rarely  meet  one  without  a bird-trimmed  hat. 

Think  of  the  millions  of  birds  killed  every  year  for  this  cruel 
fashion!  Have  the  birds  no  friends? 

Will  no  one  be  bold  enough  to  stop  this  cruel  slaughter? 

Some  time  ago  some  scientific  gentlemen  looked  into  this  matter,  and 
found  that  fifteen  million  birds  were  destroyed  every  year  to  trim  the 


hats  of  girls  and  women. 

This  is  terrible! 

Think  of  the  effect  it  must  have  on  the  fruit-trees,  where 
caterpillars  and  other  in  insects  are  at  work! 

And  so  the  great  Audubon  Society  was  founded,  and  I am  going  to  ask 
every  boy  and  girl  in  Carlisle  to  join  it  and  help  to  put  down  this 
cruel  barbarous  custom. 

You  can  help  a great  deal,  all  of  you,  simply  by  signing  the  pledges 
and  carrying  your  influence  to  others. 

There  are  many  of  you  who  go  away  to  farms  in  the  summer. 

Spread  the  movement  and  make  the  people  believe  that  the  Creator  did 
not  make  these  feathered  beauties  to  be  destroyed  by  the  ruthless  hand 
of  man. 

I send  you  a few  of  the  pledges,  and  I have  signed  one  myself  to  show 
you  bow  it  is  done. 

Why  don't  you  get  up  an  Audubon  Society  out  there?  You  have  debating 
clubs  and  all  that.  You  might  meet  once  a month  or  so  and  note  the 
progress  through  the  month. 

Do  not  fail  to  send  the  pledges,  when  signed. 


(Continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 

EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


The  Red  Man  for  April  will  contain  President  Cleveland's  views  on  the 
language  order;  What  the  N.  Y.  Times  has  to  say  editorially  upon  the 
same;  An  interesting  letter  from  the  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  physician,  in 
regard  to  hospitals  on  reservations;  Appeals  from  other  agencies;  The 
test  of  Time,  in  regard  to  "English  in  Indian  Schools;"  The  Beautiful 
Indian  Territory  and  the  opening  of  same  for  settlement;  Record  of  the 
Osage  Students  from  Carlisle;  Speech  of  loshua  Given,  Kiowa,  before  our 
pupils;  How  Indians  get  their  names;  An  evening  with  Japan,  or  what  Mr. 
Kanzo  Uchimura,  a young  Japanese,  said  to  us  in  a speech;  Bills  on 
Indian  matters  before  Congress;  Discussion  in  Congress  on  the  Mission 
Indians;  Carlisle  Indian  boys  on  farms  ; Frances  E.  Williard's  remarks 
to  us;  The  visiting  Apache  chiefs;  Description  of  Richard  Davis' 
marriage,  with  letters  from  him  and  his  employer;  Editorial  matter  upon 
Indian  topics  of  the  day;  What  pupils  write  home;  besides  notes  on  the 
happenings  at  the  school  during  the  month. 


The  Harness  makers  will  be  pleased  to  read  the  following  from  our  dear 
friend  Susan  Longstreth,  of  Philadelphia,  for  whose  sister  they  recently 
made  a set  of  harness: 

"How  proud  and  happy  Prince  was  when  he  first  wore  the  new  Carlisle 
harness.  Last  Seventhday  he  was  sent  to  town  for  some  things  which  had 
to  be  brought  in  the  cart.  Now  that  conveyance  has  always  been  his 
particular  aversion.  He  felt  his  dignity  lowered  by  being  harnessed  to 


it.  When  he  came  back  with  his  load  he  looked  so  disgusted  that  sister 
quite  pitied  him  and  thought  his  load  must  have  been  too  heavy  for  him. 

But  when  he  was  arrayed  afterwards  in  the  new  harness,  he  held  up  his  head 
and  looked  so  proud  and  so  pleased  that  she  thought  he  would  have  liked  to 
go  a mile  or  two  on  the  Darby  road  to  show  his  new  harness  to  all  the 
horses  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  change  in  him.  Sister 
is  much  pleased  with  it.  It  looks  so  substantial,  good  and  strong." 


We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Joshua  Given  has  secured  a position  for 
the  summer  as  sales-man,  in  Wanamaker's  store,  Philadelphia.  In  a letter 
to  an  Indian  young  man  with  us  he  says,  "If  we  Indians  wish  to  be 
recognized  as  men  we  must  act  a man's  part.  Work  for  our  own  support. 
Show  an  ambition  for  a man's  part.  Carlisle  school  has  started  you  and 
me  on  the  road  to  manhood  and  we  should  keep  right  on.  I can  never  be 
too  thankful  for  what  the  Carlisle  school  has  done  for  me.  I can  only 
show  my  true  appreciation  for  her  kindness  by  clearing  my  own  way.  He  is 
not  a man  who  does  not  clear  his  own  pathway  after  he  is  shown  how  to  do 
it." 


John  Chaves,  who  has  been  silent  a long  time,  wrote  this  week  from  his 
home  at  Laguna,  New  Mexico.  He  started  off  his  letter  with,  "I  just  came 
from  Paraje  yesterday  evening  where  I had  been  irrigating  my  orchard, 
the  place  I fenced  last  fall.  I am  farming  this  year,  but  last  fall  I 
worked  on  the  rail-road."  This  sounds  business-like,  does  it  not?  He 
thinks  the  Pueblos  will  raise  good  crops  this  year  as  they  have  had  more 
rain  than  usual,  John  says  the  returned  pupils  of  Carlisle  are  all  well. 
John  Davis  is  still  at  Grants,  New  Mexico,  working  for  a merchant  there. 


A letter  from  Bessie  West  says  she  and  Eliza  Bell  are  cooking,  at  the 
Neuyarka  Mission  near  her  home  among  the  Creeks  in  Indian  Territory. 

She  has  been  there  two  years  since  she  left  Carlisle.  They  have  good 
times  going  fishing  and  hunting  wild  onions,  which  she  helps  to  cook  for 
the  others.  Bessie  sends  her  best  regards  to  all  her  friends. 


At  the  Carlisle  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page  quarto  of 
standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of  which  is  done 
entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a summary  of 
information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by  Indian  pupils, 
and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premium 
in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 


(P-  3) 

"Never  give  up  the  ship. 


Where  is  the  P.  I.  society  ? Is  it  dead  ? 


Dr.  Rittenhouse  gave  us  a grand  talk  Sunday  afternoon. 


Capt.  Pratt  and  Mr.  Standing  went  to  Philadelphia  for  a day. 


Richenda  can  make  some  very  pretty  little  buildings  with  her  new 
blocks . 


Barber-shop  at  the  Little  Boys'  Quarters,  this  week,  and  don't  the 
Boys  look  better? 


After  learning  to  do  good  work  one  must  learn  to  work  fast,  or  be 
content  to  keep  a low  place  in  his  trade. 


The  Republic  and  Union  Debating  Societies  will  give  a joint 
entertainment  this  evening.  We  expect  a good  time. 


If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  the  Indian  Question,  send  us  50  cents 
for  a year's  subscription  for  THE  RED  MAN. 


Miss  Seabrook's  help  at  indexing,  and  Mrs.  Campbell's  help  at 
addressing  pagers  came  in  timely  and  we  are  much  obliged. 


Chester  Cornelius,  Levi  Levering,  Samuel  Townsend  and  Dennison 
Wheelock  sang  a pretty  quartette  Sunday  evening. 


Most  of  our  teachers  and  several  of  the  scholars  attended  the  Boston 
Star  concert  in  town,  Wednesday  night  and  enjoyed  the  treat. 


The  ball  game,  Saturday,  between  our  Athletic  Club  and  the  Dickinson 
College  nine  terminated  with  a score  of  48  to  12  in  favor  of  Dickinson. 


One  hundred  and  sixty  sets  of  Double  Harness  for  Crow  Agency  were 
shipped  Saturday.  Forty  more  are  to  follow  as  soon  as  made. 


When  Lincoln  was  a young  man  too  poor  to  have  a decent  suit  of  clothes 
to  his  back,  he  took  a newspaper  regularly,  paid  for  it  in  advance,  and 
got  a vast  amount  of  benefit  out  of  it. 


One  of  the  prettiest  sights,  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  sees  now-a-days 
is  the  two  little  Apache  babies,  dressed  in  white,  seated  on  a red 
blanket  on  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  sitting-room.  They  spend  hours 
there  laughing  and  growing  together  - the  charm  of  the  school. 

Frank  Lock  led  last  Sunday  evening's  service. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Standing  and  lack,  sail  for  England  on  the  2nd  of  May. 


A new  spring-wagon  made  at  the  wagon-shop  is  just  completed  for  the 
farm. 


lust  as  we  go  to  press  we  hear  that  our  great  and  good  friend.  Dr.  C. 
R.  Agnew,  of  New  York,  is  dead. 


In  separating  the  INDIAN  HELPER  mail  to  go  north,  east,  south  and 
west.  Doe  makes  a pretty  good  postmaster. 


Luther  Kuhns  is  making  a nice  tool-chest  for  himself  and  will  buy  a 
kit  of  tools,  before  he  goes  home  this  summer. 


Ball,  back  of  the  hospital;  ball,  back  of  the  school-house;  ball,  in 
front  of  Girls'  Quarters;  ball,  all  around,  has  been  the  order  of  the 
hour  after  supper,  this  week. 


The  printers  were  badly  beaten  at  base-ball  once  this  week,  but  we  are 
not  the  fellows  to  give  up.  No!  We  intend  to  "Get  There"  after  a while, 
as  is  suggested  by  the  poem  on  first  page. 


The  last  heard  from  Herman  Young  and  party  who  left  last  week  for 
their  homes  in  Dakota,  they  had  arrived  safely  at  the  Agency.  All  were 
feeling  better. 


Ten  times  around  the  gymnasium  is  a pretty  good  run,  but  the  boys  are 
improving  all  the  time  with  the  exercise  they  daily  receive.  Some  who 
looked  pale  and  thin  a few  weeks  ago  are  now  looking  strong  and  well. 


Perry  H.  Laravie,  a Ponca  from  near  the  Santee  Agency,  Nebraska,  came 
to  us  this  week,  on  the  recommendation  of  Agent  Hill.  Perry  began  his 
school  life  in  1882,  at  the  Ponca  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  while  Mr. 
Standing  was  in  charge  of  the  school  there. 


Quite  a party  of  the  school  officials  visited  the  Letort  Creamery 
Saturday  morning.  Cream?  The  thickest  we  ever  saw!  And  butter?  The 


sweetest  we  even  tasted!  The  process  of  separating  the  cream  from  the 
milk  and  turning  it  into  butter  is  very  interesting,  the  sight  of  which 
would  well  repay  any  one  a visit. 


(Continued  from  First  Page) 

back  to  me,  as  I must  forward  them  to  New  York  to  be  registered,  before 
I can  send  you  your  certificates  of  membership. 

Won't  you  tell  your  boys  and  girls  this,  Mr.  Man-on-the-band-stand? 

I am  sure  the  birds  will  thank  you,  and  reward  you  by  giving  renewed 
attention  to  your  crops  this  year. 

Read  Longfellow's  "Birds  of  Killingsworth . " 

Very  sincerely, 

ETHILDRED  B.  BARRY. 

Cottage  Lane, 

Germantown , Pa . 

The  Pledges. 

No.  1 - I pledge  myself  to  refrain  from  killing,  wounding  or  capturing 
any  wild  bird  not  used  for  food  as  long  as  I remain  a member  of  the 
Audubon  Society,  and  I promise  to  use  my  legitimate  influence  to 
discourage  the  killing,  wounding,  or  capturing  of  such  wild  birds  by 
others . 

No.  2-1  pledge  myself  not  to  rob,  destroy,  nor  disturb  or  injure  the 
nest  or  eggs  of  any  wild  bird,  as  long  as  I remain  a member  of  the 
Audubon  Society,  and  I promise  to  use  my  legitimate  influence  to 
discourage  the  commission  of  such  injury  by  others. 

No.  3-1  pledge  myself  not  to  make  use  of  the  feathers  of  any  wild 
bird  as  ornaments  of  dress  or  household  furniture  as  long  as  I remain  a 
member  of  the  Audubon  Society;  and  to  employ  any  legitimate  influence  to 
discourage  the  use  of  feathers  for  decorative  purposes. 


PICTURE  COMPOSITIONS. 


As  a school  exercise  some  of  the  classes  in  the  Primary  and 
Intermediate  departments  are  required  to  draw  pictures  representing 
something  they  have  read  or  studied  about,  and  then  to  write  stories 
about  the  same  things. 

These  pictures  and  story  compositions  often  cause  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  to  smile  as  he  looks  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
teachers  in  the  evenings  while  they  are  correcting  papers. 

We  print  a few  to  show  our  little  white  readers  how  we  sometimes 
stumble  in  our  English.  Maybe  there  would  be  more  stumbling  and  more  for 
the  Man-on-the-band-stand  to  smile  at,  however,  in  a little  white  boy's 
or  girl's  composition  written  in  the  Indian  tongue. 

No.  1. 

Stories  of  Henry  Hudson. 

Pen  and  ink  picture  represents  a Dutchman  sitting  in  a large  arm-chair 
under  a tree  smoking  a pipe: 

"We  all  know  about  Henry  Hudson  who  discovered  at  the  beautiful  Hudson 
river  which  his  name  was  after  him,  but  those  who  have  studied  about  the 
History  knows  him  perhaps.  He  is  one  of  the  Englishmen  who  have  been 
employing  the  Government  at  Holland  which  he  came  over  to  our  country  to 

make  a home  he  stayed  quiet  a while  and  then  he  took  a little  boat 

called  Half  Moon  and  sailed  down  on  the  Hudson  River  until  he  reached  the 

beautiful  Harbor  of  New  York." 

No.  2. 

About  the  Rabbit. 

"I  think  the  rabbit  are  so  pretty  to  look  at  them  they  are  nice  little 
ones  I like  rabbits  very  much.  The  rabbits  have  long  ears  just  like  some 
dogs  have  and  they  could  jump  as  much  as  they  want  to.  The  little  boys 
like  to  catch  the  rabbits  to  play  with  them.  I wonder  if  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  likes  the  rabbits  or  not  if  he  was  an  Indian  boy. 

I guess  he  will  like  little  rabbits  as  the  Indian  boys  do  now." 

No.  3. 

The  South  America. 

"The  South  America  is  drawing  map.  It  is  most  useful  domestic  animal 


of  South  America,  and  the  forest  of  South  America  contain  many  valuables 
all  kinds  of  trees  and  large  plantations  are  to  raising  oranges, 
pineapples,  bananas,  coffee,  rice,  are  raised  in  South  America.  Oh,  I 
like  pineapples  it  is  very  nice.  Once  in  the  teachers'  club  they  had  it 
on  the  table  thats  the  first  times  I ever  see  in  my  life  I never  did  see 
any  pineapple  before  monkeys  come  from  the  South  America  too." 

No.  4. 

The  Little  Pig. 

"The  little  pig  have  short  legs  you  see  he  got  big  mouth.  I think  the 
little  pig  is  funny.  The  little  pigs  have  short  body  and  fat.  The  pig  is 
good  for  to  eat.  The  pig  is  cost  money.  If  any  man  have  good  many  pigs 
some  he  kill  for  to  sell  it  for  money.  The  little  pig  eat  too  much  just 
the  reason  he  got  big  fat.  The  pig  have  big  head  and  little  eye.  The 
little  pig  never  keep  his  house  good  every  time.  The  little  pig  I can 
think  about  some  more  but  not  now." 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  18  letter. 

My  12,  10,  3,  is  used  to  wash  clothes  in. 

My  7,  6,  13,  is  over  our  heads  all  the  time. 

My  8,  16,  13,  is  what  cross  babies  do. 

My  14,  15,  11,  7,  is  what  Indians  like  to  use  on  warm  days. 

My  17,  15,  12,  is  used  to  wipe  muddy  shoes  on. 

My  5,  1,  4,  2,  12,  is  what  the  little  Apache  girls  are  learning  to  do 
in  school. 

My  18,  9,  1,  12,  is  what  the  little  swallows  find  in  chimneys. 

My  whole  is  where  our  Indian  boys  like  to  live. 


ANSWERS  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  SQUARE  WORD:  - 1.  flag;  2.  lame;  3.  amen;  4. 
gent. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 


For  a longer  list  of  subscribers  we  have  many  other  interesting 
pictures  of  shops,  representing  boys  at  work,  schoolrooms  and  views  of 
the  grounds,  worth  from  20  to  60  cents  a piece,  which  will  be  sent  on 
request . 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  SENT  FREE. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 


Transcribed  from  the  newspaper  collections  of  USMHI,  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Carlisle,  PA.  For  more  info  see  http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - 
Barbara  Landis 

- "RE:  John  Rustywire:  Why  I Write" 

Date:  Mon,  23  Apr  2001  14:33:24  -0000 
From:  John  Rustywire  <rustywire@hotmail . com> 

Sub  j : Why  i write... I think... 

Mailing  List:  Indianz  elist  <indianz@yahoogroups . com> 

I write  because  it  is  something  that  comes  when  I have  the  time.  I 
use  it  as  an  escape  from  work.  In  order  not  to  offend  anyone's 
sensitivity,  primarily  my  own  Navajo  People,  I have  danced  around 
ceremonial  discussion,  avoiding  what  is  said  or  done  at  certain  times 
of  the  year. 

I didn't  intend  to  write,  I just  answered  some  posts  I saw  at 
Nativeweb  originally.  I saw  a lot  of  friction  about  who  is  Indian, 
native  or  of  descent,  mixed  heritage  and  a great  number  of  imitators 
who  have  set  up  websites  to  practice  healing.  I avoided  them  but  they 
sought  me  out,  one  even  tried  to  attack  a story  I wrote  about 
medicinemen  because  it  infringed  upon  their  "medicine  man  for  hire  by 
phone"  service.  It  even  resulted  in  a meeting  in  Albuquerque,  and 
they  wanted  to  know  more  about  what  I knew,  which  is  not  a lot.  I am 
not  a medicineman  by  any  means.  I have  not  sold  anything,  or  been 
paid  except  for  one  story  I did  for  a native  website  which  was  done 
through  Nokwisa.  I sold  them  one  for  $50.00  but  felt  I was  selling 
myself  and  I am  not  for  sale. 

I write  because  I enjoy  and  to  educate  others  that  being  native  is 
not  just  saber  rattling,  star  gazing,  ripping  up  others  on  the  net, 
or  attacks  because  they  are,  or  not  or  part  Indian. 

I am  a father  of  six  children,  two  of  my  daughter  in  laws  are  not 
Indian.  I have  brothers  and  sisters,  one  married  in  Germany,  one  in 
the  MidEast,  one  in  Michigan,  one  to  a Pakistani,  and  my  cousins  are 
living  in  Turkey,  Japan  and  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  California.  Some 
are  enrolled,  some  are  not.  We  are  not  all  the  same,  but  we  are 
Navajo.  My  father  and  mother,  my  grandmother  and  grandfather  told  us 
we  have  to  be  together  as  a family  no  matter  where  we  are.  so  it  goes 
that  I can't  speak  against  other  people  because  I would  talk  against 
my  own  children. 

I am  not  a traditional  Navajo,  I don't  live  in  a hogan,  herd  sheep.  I 
live  in  a rural  community,  my  neighbors,  friends  and  daily  contacts 
are  for  the  most  part  non-Indian.  They  don't  know  I am  Navajo,  just 
that  I am  Indian. 

I have  had  a large  number  of  people  email  from  all  over  the  world, 
some  want  spiritual  healing,  some  want  advice,  some  want  help  with  a 
school  project,  others  want  to  understand  a little  more  about 
Indians.  I have  found  that  most  people  who  write  to  me,  say  thank  you 
for  writing  the  stories  and  appreciate  them.  I am  glad  to  hear  it.  I 
am  glad  because  my  father,  my  grandfather,  my  cousins,  my  community, 
the  elders  and  way  of  life  continue  to  live,  the  spirit  and 
enlightenment  I learned  a little  about  from  them  continues  on.  I am 
very  ordinary,  plain,  but  the  one  that  I have  been  given  a gift, 
albeit  a small  one  is  that  I can  write  a little  about  some  of  my 
experiences  and  I am  thankful  I can  do  that... 
rustywire 

_-> 

Indianz  at  http://www.egroups.com  - a group  for,  by,  and  about  Indianz 

"RE:  Poem:  Zoo  Poem"  

Date:  Fri,  6 Mar  1998  10:07:04  -0500 
From:  "lupahawk"  <lupahawk@cobweb . net> 

Sub j : zoo  poem 


How  would  you  like  to  live  in  a cage 
That  was  just  about  ten  feet  square. 

With  no  toys  to  play  with  and  nothing  to  do-- 
Dust  you  and  a bed  and  a chair? 

Oh  sure,  you'd  be  fed  (the  same  thing  each  day) 

You'd  have  water  (unless  they  forgot) 

And  since  you  would  never  be  going  outside 
You  wouldn't  get  cold,  or  too  hot 
But  oh,  you'd  be  lonely  just  sitting  alone 
With  no  one  to  talk  to  all  day. 

You'd  remember  the  threes,  and  the  grass,  and  the  breeze. 

The  places  where  you  used  to  play. 

You'd  remember  your  friends,  you'd  remember  the  sky. 

And  games  and  strawberries  and  sun. 

And  you'd  know  you  could  never  go  skating  again 
Or  go  swimming,  or  ride  bikes,  or  run. 

You'd  get  mad  and  scream  and  throw  things  around; 

You'd  kick  and  you'd  pound  on  the  wall. 

And  your  owners  would  scold  you,  and  say  to  themselves, 

"He  isn't  a nice  pet  at  all!" 

The  more  you  got  mad,  the  less  they  would  like  you. 

The  less  they'd  remember  to  care 
About  if  you  had  water  or  if  you  got  fed 
Or  if  you  were  lonely  in  there. 

And  then  you  would  know  what  it's  like  to  be  kept 
As  a pet  when  you're  meant  to  be  free. 

And  you'd  listen  when  wild  things  are  trying  to  say 
"Please  don't  make  a pet  out  of  me." 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  23  Apr  2001  06:17:52  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea.org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  May  6-12 

MEI 

(May) 

(Ikiiki) 

6 

Dance  the  joy  your  heart  feels. 

7 

Feel  the  winds  blowing  through  you,  cleansing  your  spirit  of  all  sorrow. 

8 

The  joyous  heart  has  as  many  blessings  as  the  stars  in  the  sky,  na  hoku. 

9 

Give  me  the  wings  of  a bird,  and  I will  possess  all  the  world! 

10 

My  heart  leaps  with  the  dolphins  in  the  incredible  blue  of  the  ocean. 

11 

Sing  to  me  a song  of  beginnings  in  this  land  of  many  rainbows! 

12 

Never  be  content  with  what  is  --  always  seek  to  realize  what  might  be. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  Native  America  Calling"  — - 

Date:  Tue,  01  May  2001  12:52:05  -0500 
From:  Eric  Martin  <airos@unl.edu> 

Sub j : NAC  Topics  for  May  2-8  + Powwow  Music  from  the  Flathead  Rez  + more 


1)  NAC  Topics  for  May  2-8 

2)  Oyate  Ta  Olowan:  Stephan  Small  Salmon 

3)  Earthsongs  - "Los  Lobos" 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  May  2-8 

Listen  LIVE  in  RealAudio  every  M-F  l-2pm  ET  at  http://nativecalling.org/ 
just  click  on  "Listen  LIVE  Online"  or  "Also  available  for  WebTV  users" 

WED  - 05/02:  In  the  Line  of  Fire: 

This  week  another  name  will  be  etched  into  a memorial  for  BIA  law 
enforcement  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  The  name  of  Oglala  Lakota 
officer  Kelmar  One  Feather  will  be  added.  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Indian  Affairs  lames  McDivitt  will  honor  One  Feather  and  reaffirm  the 
agency's  commitment  to  tribal  law  enforcement  officers  and  programs.  Is 
there  enough  support  and  funding  for  tribal  law  enforcement?  Invited  guests 
include  Interior  Secretary  Gail  Norton  and  Walt  Lamar,  Acting  Director  of 
the  BIA  Law  Enforcement  Program. 

THU  - 05/03:  Teaching  Native  Virtues: 

American  Indian  ideas  about  teaching  virtues  stem  from  a fundamental  view 
that  sees  the  universe  as  intimate  relationships  of  living  things  that  are 
vitally  affected  by  attributes  called  universal  virtues.  From  all  the  noble 
creatures  that  display  courage,  patience,  humility,  generosity,  or 
fortitude  we  learn  about  the  respect  and  responsibility  necessary  to  keep 
these  intimate  relationships  in  natural  harmony.  Can  this  indigenous 
perspective  be  taught  in  our  schools?  Guests  include  Dr.  Don  Jacobs,  Dean 
of  Education  at  Oglala  Lakota  College. 

FRI  - 05/04:  Men's  Health: 

Do  men  avoid  going  to  the  doctor?  So  many  men's  health  problems  are 
preventable  - how  can  we  encourage  our  Native  men  to  stay  healthy?  The 
federal  Office  of  Women's  Health  has  been  working  to  improve  the  wellness 
of  women  on  a national  level.  Should  men  have  the  same  kind  of  program? 

Join  guest  host  Bernadette  Chato,  to  talk  about  men's  health  on  the  next 
Wellness  Edition  of  Native  America  Calling. 

MON  - 05/07:  Current  Events: 

The  estate  of  Crazy  Horse  has  settled  part  of  their  eight-year  legal  battle 
with  the  brewing  company  that  was  selling  Crazy  Horse  Malt  Liquor.  The 
Department  of  Energy  has  begun  demolition  of  a Navajo  grandmother ' s 
radioactive  hogan.  The  Department  of  Justice  is  conducting  a new  survey  of 
youth  gang  activity  throughout  Indian  Country,  and  a Native  skills  camp 
with  professional  athletes  will  be  held  on  the  White  Mountain  Apache 
reservation.  What  current  events  are  happening  in  your  community? 

TUE  - 05/08:  Tulalip  Tribe  Charters  City: 

The  Tulalip  Tribe  of  Washington  has  taken  a historic  step  for  all  of  Indian 
Country  by  starting  their  own  2,000-acre  city  within  their  business  park. 
It's  called  Quil  Ceda  Village  and  the  Tulalip  say  their  sovereign  powers 
give  them  the  right  to  collect  all  sales  taxes  from  Wal-Mart,  Home  Depot 
and  other  future  businesses  in  the  city.  Is  this  a precedent  that  other 
Indian  Nations  will  soon  follow?  Invited  guests  include  John  McCoy,  Quil 
Ceda  Village  City  Manager  and  Executive  Director  of  Governmental  Affairs 
for  the  Tulalip  Tribe. 

Also  listen  to  NAC  online  (on  various  formats)  through  these  great  AIROS 
affiliates : 

CIUT  in  Toronto(RealMedia)  on  Mondays  only  (during  the  first  hour  of 
urbanative)  l-2pm  ET  - http://www.ciut.fm 

KGNU  in  Boulder,  CO  (RealMedia)  on  Sundays  3-4pm  MT  NAC  repeats  during 
Indian  Voices  - http://www.kgnu.org/ 

KNBA  in  Anchorage,  AK  (Windows  Media)  M-F  9-10am  AK  Time  - 
http: //www. knba . org/knba/knba . htm 

KSFC  in  Spokane,  WA  (Winamp  Format)  M-F  10-llam  PT  - 
http: //www. kpbx.org/listen . htm 

KUNM  in  Albuquerque,  NM  (RealMedia)  M-F  11-noon  MT  - 
http : //kunm . unm . edu /programming/ 

WOJB  on  the  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Ojibwe  Reservation  (QuickTime  and 


RealMedia)  Monday  - Thursdays  noon  - 1pm  CT  - http://www.wojb.org/ 

2)  Oyate  Ta  Olowan:  Stephan  Small  Salmon 

This  week  Oyate  Ta  Olowan  visits  with  Stephan  Small  Salmon  (Flathead). 
Stephan  is  a powwow  man.  He  sings  and  dances  competitively  along  the  powwow 
trail  during  the  summer  months,  often  walking  away  with  the  big  prize 
money.  During  the  winter  he  cuts  wood.  He  was  born  in  1939  and  has  no 
children.  Although  he  had  no  formal  education  beyond  high  school,  Stephan 
has  spent  a good  deal  of  his  life  learning  the  traditional  cultural 
teachings  and  spiritual  ways  of  the  Flathead  people.  He  has  traveled  quite 
a bit,  spent  time  in  Denver,  Seattle  and  Chicago,  but  he  always  returns 
home  again. 

Listen  in  RealAudio  (All  Times  ET)  to  listen  just  go  to 
http://airos.org/audio.html  and  click  on  the  AIROS  radio  or  "AIROS 
Programming  Online" 

Wednesdays  7pm 
Thursdays  lam,  7am 
Fridays  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Saturdays  4am,  2pm 
Sundays  3am,  2pm 
Mondays  3am 

Check  out  oyate.com  for  more  information  on  the  program  and  the  artist. 

3)  Earthsongs  - "Los  Lobos" 

This  week  on  Earthsongs  it's  a modern  mix  of  Native  music  with  Tchiya 
Amet*,  Annie  Humphrey,  Keith  Bear,  Casper,  Rita  Coolidge  and  our  feature 
artists  Los  Lobos. 

Los  Lobos  makes  authentic  American  music  --  a sizzling  creole  of  blues, 
rock,  Mexican  folk  and  edgy  sonic  art  served  with  rice  and  a big  dollop  of 
East  LA  groove.  Frontmen  David  Hidalgo  and  Cesar  Rosas  talk  with  host  Gregg 
McVicar  about  their  creative  process  and  how  they  may  not  know  exactly 
where  they're  going,  but  they  know  it  when  they  get  there. 

All  this  and  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day.  Details,  including  an  MP3  promo, 
available  at  www.earthsongs.net 

Listen  online  (All  times  ET)  at  either  earthsongs.net  or  airos.org 

Thursday:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 

Friday:  4am 

Saturday:  4pm 

Sunday:  5am,  4pm 

Monday:  5am 

or  Listen  to  Earthsongs  on  KNBA.ORG  with  Windows  Media 
Thursdays:  8pm-9pm  AK  Time  Saturdays:  Noon-lpm  AK  Time 
or  Listen  to  Earthsongs  on  KPFA.ORG  in  RealAudio 
Thursdays:  7pm-8pm  PT 

or  Listen  to  Earthsongs  in  QuickTime  or  RealMediaon  W03B.ORG 
Saturdays:  noon-lpm  MT 


Eric  Martin 

NAPT  Web  Communications  Specialist 

emartin2@unl . edu 

402.472.3287 

To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide 
e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with  the  subject  heading  subscribe. 

"RE:  Classes  help  Preserve  Native  Tribe's  Language 

Date:  Wed,  25  Apr  2001  08:09:55  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" LANGUAGE  CLASS" 


http : //www. owl star . com/da ily head lines . htm 


Classes  help  preserve  native  tribe's  language 
By  Kevin  Braciszeski  / Special  to  The  Detroit  News 

MANISTEE  --  Many  years  ago,  when  they  were  the  dominant  population  in 
northwestern  Michigan,  local  members  of  the  Ottawa  Indian  tribe  spoke 
Anishinaabemowin  to  each  other  and  to  members  of  other  tribes. 

However,  that  voice  for  communication  declined  over  the  past  170  years, 
leaving  few  tribal  members  fluent  in  the  language. 

That  trend  is  changing  now  that  classes  in  the  language  are  being 
offered  by  the  Manistee-based  Little  River  Band  and  taught  by  Kenny 
Pheasant . 

Pheasant  said  Anishinaabemowin  is  the  language  spoken  by  American 
Indians,  although  he  added  that  different  tribes  use  different  dialects. 

He  said  very  few  tribal  members  are  fluent  in  the  language  anymore. 

One  of  those  people  is  John  Sam,  a Little  River  Band  elder  who  serves  as 
Pheasant's  consultant  for  his  Tuesday  night  classes. 

"We  used  to  be  a 'hello,'  'good-bye,'  'how  are  you'  tribe,  and  now  we 
can  speak  more  words  than  we  did  before,"  Sam  said. 

Sam  said  he  learned  Anishinaabemowin  as  a child  from  his  parents  as  he 
was  also  learning  English. 

He  is  glad  that  several  members  of  the  tribe  are  learning  their  native 
tongue. 

"We  need  it,  the  members  need  it,"  he  said  about  the  lessons.  He  said 
several  young  tribal  members  are  doing  well  in  the  class  and  he  hopes  they 
share  the  knowledge  with  their  families. 

Pheasant's  Anishinaabemowin  lessons  started  in  Manistee  about  14  months 
ago  and  he  now  offers  Tuesday  classes  for  members  of  the  community, 
including  people  who  aren't  tribe  members. 

He  also  offers  special  lessons  to  members  of  the  Little  River  Band's 
tribal  council. 

He  grew  up  on  Manitoulin  Island,  Ont.,  and  is  an  Ottawa  Indian,  although 
he  is  not  a member  of  the  local  tribe.  Over  the  past  14  years  Pheasant  has 
taught  at  Northwestern  Michigan  College  in  Traverse  City,  and  in  Grand 
Rapids  and  Petoskey. 

"My  goal  is  for  people  to  become  speakers  of  the  language  and  then, 
maybe,  some  can  speak  the  language  well  enough  that  they  can  teach,"  he 
said . 

Pheasant  is  impressed  with  the  interest  his  local  students  have  shown, 
and  also  in  the  interest  his  classes  have  generated  in  the  community. 

Tribal  member  Mike  Snyder  attended  some  of  Pheasant's  classes  last  year 
before  work  kept  him  away  for  several  months.  His  interest  brought  him 
back  again  this  year. 

"My  mother  is  a Native  American  and  she  spoke  a little  of  the  language 
and  I wanted  to,  too,"  he  said.  "It's  hard,  but  it's  easy  once  you  get  the 
hang  of  it . " 

Snyder  said  memorization  is  a key  to  learning  Anishinaabemowin. 

"As  you  keep  repeating  it  over  and  over  it  sticks  in  your  head  more,"  he 
said.  "Kids  pick  it  up  right  away  while  an  older  person  has  a harder  time. 
It's  amazing  to  watch  a 10-year-old  pick  it  up  easier  than  I can." 

Some  features  of  Anishinaabemowin  can  be  confusing  to  people  that  are 
used  to  English.  The  language  does  not  include  the  sounds  or  letters  F,  L, 
Q,  R,  X,  U and  V. 

Among  the  language's  basic  words  are:  enh  for  yes;  kaa  for  no;  aanii  for 
a casual  hello  and  bozho  for  a respectful  greeting;  onh  for  oh,  I 
understand;  ahaaw  for  OK;  miigwech  for  thank  you;  jiinaagwaa  for 
yesterday;  nangwaa  for  today;  waabang  for  tomorrow;  mnookmi  for  spring; 
niibin  for  summer;  dgwaagi  for  fall;  and  peboon  for  winter. 

Kevin  Braciszeski  writes  for  the  Ludington  Daily  News. 

This  report  was  distributed  by  The  Associated  Press. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Detroit  News. 
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Date:  Thu,  26  Apr  2001  08:50:27  -0500 
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Sub j : (FWD) Indian  News  04-26-2001 

Forwarded  by  John  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate  on  04/26/2001  08:52  AM 

Myaamia  Project  to  improve  American  Indian  cultural  awareness 

Miami  University  Newsletter 

4/25/01 

After  months  of  planning,  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  Miami 
University  this  summer  will  inaugurate  a language  and  cultural  enrichment 
program  to  serve  the  university  and  tribal  communities. 

Director  of  the  Myaamia  Project  for  Language  Revitalization  and  American 
Indian  Cultural  Awareness  will  be  Daryl  Baldwin,  a tribe  member  and  its 
primary  language  instructor.  Baldwin  has  a master's  degree  in  linguistics 
with  an  emphasis  in  Native  American  linguistics  from  the  University  of 
Montana . 

Miami  University  is  located  on  land  in  southwest  Ohio  which  was 
inhabited  by  the  Miami  and  other  Indian  tribes  until  the  mid-1800s. 
"Myaamia"  is  the  Miami  word  for  "Miami." 

The  tribe  and  university  have  a long-standing  relationship.  The 
university's  student  affairs  division  coordinates  programming  about  the 
Miami  Tribe  on  campus  and  in  Miami,  Okla.  Tribal  officials,  members  and 
guests  frequently  come  to  campus  to  give  presentations,  work  with  classes 
and  participate  in  programs.  Students  in  archaeology,  journalism, 
anthropology,  linguistics,  communications  and  architecture  have  visited 
the  Miami  Tribe  (www.miamination.com)  while  participating  in  courses. 
University  staff  and  faculty  routinely  attend  Miami  Tribe  events. 

The  Tribe  began  a language  revitalization  project  in  1995,  aided  by 
David  Costa,  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  Since  then,  the 
Miamis  have  developed  interactive  software,  language  lessons  and  tapes, 
and  language  and  cultural  camps  in  pursuit  of  saving  their  language  and 
culture.  Baldwin  has  been  leading  the  effort  to  teach  tribal  members  the 
Miami  language.  Among  goals  of  the  new  project  are  to: 

- Establish  a repository  for  Miami  historical  and  cultural  materials 
spanning  300  years. 

- Develop  Native  American-based  educational  materials  and  provide  native- 
based  resources  to  university  departments. 

- Provide  opportunities  to  study  the  Miami  language  both  on  campus  and 
elsewhere. 

"The  development  of  this  project  is  helping  strengthen  our  relationship. 
We'll  explore  some  needs  of  the  university  and  some  needs  of  the  tribe  and 
hope  we  can  bring  those  things  together  to  do  some  good  work.  I think 
we're  all  excited  for  the  opportunities,"  said  Baldwin. 

On  campus,  the  project  is  a joint  undertaking  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science  and  the  division  of  student  affairs.  The  project  will  be 
affiliated  with  Miami's  Center  for  American  and  World  Cultures. 

— "RE:  American  Indians  Fight  for  Language"  

Date:  Tue,  10  Apr  2001  11:39:24  EDT 

From:  ErthAvengr@aol . com  <ErthAvengr@aol . com> 

Sub j : Yahoo!  News  Story-  American  Indians  Fight  for  Language 
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from  Maureen  thanks! 

American  Indians  Fight  for  Language 
By  RICFIARD  BENKE,  Associated  Press  Writer 

SANTA  FE,  N.M.  (AP)  - Nina  Dunaluska  can  speak  two  languages  - one 
thriving  and  one  dying. 

Over  the  weekend,  the  17-year-old  high  school  senior  decided  to  sing  in 
the  one  that  is  withering.  She  performed  two  songs  in  her  native  Cherokee 
at  the  Native  Youth  Language  Fair. 

Some  185  American  Indian  students,  ranging  up  into  adulthood,  also 
celebrated  their  native  tongues  by  making  presentations  in  13  languages. 


from  Cherokee  and  Comanche  to  Oneida,  Navajo  and  Apache. 

Nina  didn't  have  any  trouble:  She's  been  bombarded  with  Cherokee  since 
early  childhood,  says  her  mother,  Marie  Dunaluska,  who  taught  Cherokee  in 
schools  and  now  is  a Tribal  Council  member. 

"She  was  hearing  the  songs  as  she  grew  up,"  Nina's  mother  said.  "It's 
passed  down  by  our  grandmother  to  my  mother  and  then  to  us,  and  we're 
passing  it  on  to  my  grandson." 

But  the  Dunaluskas  are  in  the  minority,  say  organizers  of  the  event. 

Tribe  after  tribe  has  seen  native  languages  vanish,  said  Inee  Yang 
Slaughter,  who  heads  the  9-year-old  Indigenous  Language  Institute.  Of  300 
or  more  indigenous  languages,  only  175  still  exist.  Slaughter  said. 

Of  those,  only  20  are  considered  Class  A,  meaning  they  are  spoken  by  all 
ages;  30  are  Class  B,  spoken  only  by  adults;  70  are  Class  C,  spoken  only 
by  grandparents;  and  55  are  Class  D,  spoken  only  by  those  over  age  70. 

"We're  talking  about  the  bulk  being  endangered,"  Slaughter  said. 

Much  of  the  blame  for  the  loss  goes  to  assimilation  efforts  of  the  19th 
century,  when  Indian  children  were  taken  from  their  homes  and  thrust  into 
boarding  schools. 

"They  were  forced  to  shed  all  identity  as  an  Indian  person,"  Slaughter 
said.  Indian  children  sometimes  were  beaten  for  speaking  their  native 
language . 

Yet,  some  skills  survived.  Wes  Studi,  a Cherokee  who  served  as  host  of 
the  language  fair,  grew  up  in  Oklahoma  and  originally  spoke  only  Cherokee 
and  learned  English  as  a second  language. 

At  the  festival,  Studi  chatted  in  Cherokee  with  a mother  and  daughter 
from  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees,  in  North  Carolina.  Eastern  and 
Western  Cherokees  were  separated  in  1828  during  the  "Trail  of  Tears," 
when  Cherokees  were  rounded  up  and  herded  West. 

He  said  the  fair,  sponsored  by  the  Santa  Fe-based  Indigenous  Language 
Institute,  is  "a  harvest  time,  where  the  participants  get  to  show  what 
they  have  learned  and  to  celebrate." 

During  the  fair,  a 17-year-old  Navajo  - Frederick  Dumbo  of  Two  Gray 
Hills,  N.M.  - beat  a drum  and  sang  a song  he  said  was  written  by  his 
grandfather,  medicine  man  Dohn  Slowboy. 

"It's  a song  about  the  sacred  mountains  - 'I  Have  a Sacred  Mountain'  - 
the  mountains  where  our  protection  is,  where  the  holy  people  have  set 
them  to  protect  the  Navajos  so  we  won't  have  floods  and  tornados,"  Dumbo 
explained . 

For  Ann  Ka-Hee,  the  language  fair  linked  the  past  to  the  future.  Her 
Tribal  Council  hired  her  to  head  the  Cochiti  Revitalization  Program  after 
learning  that  fluency  in  the  Indian  language  Keres  is  down  to  about  60 
percent  in  her  pueblo  of  Cochiti. 

She  doesn't  need  to  look  far  to  find  her  biggest  success:  Kristen,  her 
9-year-old  daughter,  is  proficient  in  Keres.  Kristen  says  she  learns  new 
words  by  talking  to  elders. 

Kristen's  friend,  Carla  Herrera,  also  9,  is  fluent  because  Carla's 
parents,  lifelong  Keres  speakers,  choose  to  speak  that  language  at  home 
to  help  Carla  learn. 

Inez  Thomas,  a trainee  teaching  Oneida  to  tribal  members  in  Wisconsin, 
said  she  is  not  yet  fluent,  and  trainees  need  to  learn  from  elders  while 
they're  still  alive. 

There  are  about  14,000  Oneida  in  Wisconsin.  Others  are  in  New  York  and 
Canada.  But  budget  shortages  have  cut  trainee  numbers  from  eight  to  four, 
she  said. 

"We  have  about  a dozen  elders  we're  down  to.  We've  just  lost  two,"  she 
said.  "Our  numbers  are  getting  very  critical." 


To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
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Sub j : Upcoming  Events 


Date:  Wed,  14  Mar  2001  21:50:36  -0500 
From:  "Red  Thunder"  <tedrvb@corrcomm.net> 

Sub j : POW-WOW 

LAKESIDE  INTER-TRIBAL  POW-WOW 
MAY  11  - 12  - 13,  2001 

HEAD  MAN:  GARY  THUNDERWOLF 

HEAD  WOMAN:  KAREN  COOPER 

ARENA  DIRECTOR:  LITTLE  HAWK 
EMCEE:  ALTON  McCALESTER 

SPECIAL  FEATURE:  DAVE  TREZAK 
HOST  DRUM:  SHADOW  WOLF 


ALL  LOCAL  TRADITIONAL  DRUMS  WELCOME 

PUBLIC  INVITED  TO  COME  AND  EN30Y  THE  FESTIVITIES 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  DANCERS  WILL  ENTERTAIN 

VENDORS  WILL  OFFER  MANY  BEAUTIFUL  HAND  MADE  ITEMS 

STORY  TELLERS  WILL  RELATE  EXCITING  INDIAN  STORIES 

DIRECTIONS:  FROM  1-59  (AT  GADSDEN  EXIT  182)  TAKE  1-759  TO  EXIT  4 B,  ONTO  HWY 
411  N.  FROM  THERE,  CONTINUE  FIVE  MILES,  THE  POW-WOW  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  LAKESIDE 
R V PARK,  LOCATED  ON  HWY  411  N,  BETWEEN  MILE  MARKERS  222  AND  223. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CALL  (256)  546-9200  OR  TOLL  FREE  AT:  1-877-546-8044 
OR  VISIT  OUR  WEB  SITE  AT:  www.lakeside-rv.com 


Date:  Wed,  4 Apr  2001  15:24:38 
From:  IndigenousNews@webtv.net 
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Sent  in  by  A.  Mader....  thanks 
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LET  THE  GREAT  HEALING  BEGIN."  --  Leonard  Peltier 
2nd  Annual  Commemoration  of  Healing  for  the  Incident  of  Oglala  - Dune 
26th,  2001  - Loneman  School  - Oglala,  SD 


We  welcome  the  families  of  Leonard  Peltier,  Doe  Stuntz,  The  American 
Indian  Movement,  the  entire  Indian  Nation  and  most  importantly,  the 
families  of  those  victims  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  (1973-1975)  to  come 
together  to  acknowledge  the  reconciliation  and  healing  that  must  begin 
so  that  we  may  move  forward. 


Ceremonies  to  begin  at  sunrise: 

Conducted  by  Chief  Arvol  Looking  Horse,  19th  Generation  Keeper  of  the 
White  Buffalo  Calf  Woman  Pipe. 


Special  Guest  Speakers: 

Harvey  Arden  - Editor  of  Leonard  Peltier's  autobiography.  Prison 
Writings:  My  Life  is  My  Sundance 

Evening  concert  @ 7 p.m.  at  the  Loneman  School  Featuring: 

NAMMY  Award  Winner  - Wayquay 
Apache  Hip-Hop  Artist  - Redsoul 
(more  to  be  announced) 

**The  concert  portion  of  this  event  will  be  recorded  and  broadcast  on 
the  nationally  syndicated  radio  program  Different  Drums  on  AIROS** 

For  more  information: 

605-867-1507  - Robert  Quiver,  Dr. 

785-235-9558  - Andy  Mader 
email:  AIMKC@hotmail.com 

http: //www. geocities . com/oglala_commemoration 
**A11  proceeds  generated  by  this  event  are  earmarked  for  Leonard 


Peltier's  Oglala  Projects** 


To  send  news  reports,  subscribe  or  unsubscribe 
send  email  to  IndigenousNews@webtv.net 


Date:  Thu,  12  Apr  2001  14:04:00  -0500 

From:  "Dohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate.edu> 

Sub j : Trail  of  Tears  Commemorative  Walk  - May  5,  2001  - Choctaw  Nation 

To  all. 

Trail  of  Tears  Walk  is  May  5 at  Eagletown,  OK 

Chief  Gregory  E.  Pyle  invites  everyone  to  participate  in  the  annual 
commemorative  Trail  of  Tears  Walk  to  be  held  May  5 at  Eagletown.  "This  year 
we  will  be  walking  a portion  of  the  same  trail  our  ancestors  followed  as 
they  entered  Oklahoma  from  Horatio,  Arkansas,"  Chief  Pyle  said.  "Please 
join  us  as  we  honor  our  ancestors  who  survived  and  the  thousands  who 
didn't."  Ceremonies  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  with  a short  program  at  the 
starting  site.  The  walk  will  end  at  the  Eagletown  School,  which  is 
approximately  three  and  one-half  miles  from  the  starting  point.  The  tribe 
will  provide  a free  lunch  at  the  school.  Please  park  your  car  at  the 
Eagletown  School  between  8 and  10  a.m.  to  ride  a shuttle  bus  to  the 

starting  point 


Date:  Mon,  15  lan  2001  14:32:51  -0600 
From:  Lawrence  Sampson  <setaim@evl. net> 

Sub j : CLEVELAND  POW-WOW 

Dune  16  & 17,  2001 
FATHER'S  DAY  WEEKEND 
American  Indian  Education  Center's 
7th  Annual  Competition  PowWow 
Edgewater  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Times : 

Saturday  llam-8pm  Grand  Entry  at  1pm  & 6pm 

Sunday  llam-6pm  Grand  Entry  at  1pm 

Admissions : 

Adults  $6.00  2 Day  Pass  $10.00 

Children  6-12  $1.00  Linder  6 Free 

Seniors  $2.00  2 Day  Senior  Pass  $3.00 

TRADITIONAL  REGALIA,  HANDMADE  DEWELRY,  SILVERSMITHS,  ARTS,  CRAFTS, 
STORYTELLING,  EDUCATIONAL  DEMONSTRATIONS, 

BUFFALO  BURGERS,  NAVADO  TACOS,  CORN  SOUP 

Proceeds  benefit:  American  Indians  of  all  ages,  including  education, 
liaison  with  social  service  agencies,  legal  advocacy,  direct  services 
for  the  hungry,  and  information/education/employment  services/BIA  child 
welfare/cultural  outreach  to  area  schools  and  colleges. 

RAIN  OR  SHINE  PUBLIC  WELCOME 

American  Indian  Education  Center,  P.O.  Box  605157, 

Cleveland,  Ohio  44105-0157  (216)  281-8480 

http: //community . Cleveland . com/cc/AIECI  -or- 
http: //www. crosswinds. net/~amerindianedctr 
Co-sponsored  by  Southwest  Expressions  of  Ohio  Inc. 

25576  Mill  St.  Olmstead  Falls,  Ohio  (440)  235-1177 
www . southwestexp res s ions . net 


Date:  Mon,  09  Apr  2001  20:51:20 
From:  KOLA  <kolahq@skynet . be> 

Sub j : Mt.  Graham  Sacred  Run  2001 

<+>=<+>KOLA  Newslist<+>=<+> 


NEWS  RELEASE 

Mt.  GRAHAM  SACRED  RUN 

Duly  19-20,  2001 


April  9,  2001 


Apaches  for  Cultural  Preservation  is  proud  to  announce  that  Cibecue 
Apaches  will  host  this  year's  Mt.  Graham  Sacred  Run. 

The  Sacred  Run  will  start  in  Cibecue,  AZ  on  Duly  19th,  travel  to  San 
Carlos,  AZ,  and  then  onto  Mt.  Graham  the  following  day.  Cibecue,  AZ 
is  a place  that  holds  great  history  itself  with  Apache  people  who 
struggled  for  existence  during  time  of  war  as  well  as  meeting  today's 
challenges . 

Anthony  Hoffman  Sr.  of  Cibecue,  who  has  participated  through  the  years 
by  bringing  runners  and  voicing  concerns  with  Apaches  and  their  need 
to  hold  on  to  ancestral  homelands,  is  the  Sacred  Run  Coordinator  from 
Cibecue. 

Dzil  Nchaa  Si  An,  or  Mt.  Graham,  is  a unique  mountain,  which  cares  for 
special  animals  and  continues  to  replenish  the  medicine  herbs,  used  for 
different  ailments.  Dzil  Nchaa  Si  is  the  home  of  the  Gahn,  the  mountain 
spirits . 

The  University  of  Arizona,  the  Vatican,  the  German  Max  Planck  Institute, 
the  Italian  Government,  University  of  Archetchurie,  and  the  German 
Government  have  built  telescopes  on  top  of  Mt.  Graham  and  are  now 
planning  to  run  a power  line  up  the  side  of  the  sacred  mountain. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  the  Mt.  Graham  astronomers  in 
attempts  to  circumvent  U.S.  Native  American  cultural  and  religious 
protection  laws  and  U.S.  environmental  law. 

For  more  background  information,  please  visit: 

<http: //users . skynet . be/kola/mtgrah . htm> 

The  Mt.  Graham  Sacred  Run  brings  prayers  and  blessings  to  the 
mountain.  This  year  is  the  eleventh  Sacred  Run  to  Dzil  Nchaa  Si  An. 

It  will  begin  from  Cibecue,  Arizona  on  Duly  19,  and  reach  the  top  of 
Mt.  Graham  on  Duly  20,  2001. 

For  more  information,  call  or  fax  Apaches  for  Cultural  Preservation  at 
(520)  475-2494;  email  <apaches4cultural@theriver . com> 
or  call  Anthony  Hoffmann  Sr.  at  (520)  332-2457 

You  can  also  write  to:  Apaches  for  Cultural  Preservation,  c/o  Wendsler 
Nosie  Sr.,  PO  Box  766,  san  Carlos,  Arizona  85550 

or  Anthony  Hoffmann  Sr.,  PO  Box  80042,  Cibecue,  Arizona  85911-0042 

And,  please  sign  the  petition  against  the  telescopes  on  Dzil  Nchaa  Si  An: 
<http ://kola-hq. hypermart .net/ actmtg . htm> 

<+>=<+> 

KOLA  Information:  http://users.skynet.be/kola/index.htm 

KOLA  Petitions:  http://kola-hq.hypermart.net 

KOLA  Greeting  Cards:  http://users.skynet.be/kola/cards.htm 


WHISPERING  WINDS  POWWOW  DATES 
EMAIL  us  your  dates  (click  here) 

For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine,  dates  need  to  be 
submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance 
Last  Update:  12/4/2000 

These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from  a 
variety  of  sources;  flyers,  emails,  phone  calls. 

Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Heritage,  Inc.,  are  not 
responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations. 

It  is  always  a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for 
verification . 

MAY  2001 

11-12  21st  Annual  Mother's  Day  Powwow.  Camp  Linwood  Hayne  on 

Mike  Padgett  Parkway  (Hwy  56),  Augusta,  GA.  Info:  (706)  771-1221 
or  email:  krazywilly@mindspring.com 
12  & 13  6th  Traditional  Annual  Sobriety  Pow  Wow  presented  by  Native 

Nations  Inc/Native  American  Promotions  Inc.  A Celebration  of  Elders  and 
Children,  Cermak  Pool  Woods,  7700  W.  Ogden  Ave.  Lyons,  Illinois. 

For  more  info  call:  (630)  695-1292  or  (773)261-7501 
Email : nativenationsinc@yahoo.com 


Website:  www. geocities . com/ nati venation sine/ index. ht ml 

12- 13  "Planting  of  the  Seeds"  Gathering  at  the  Perry  Farm  Allotment  on 
the  Watuppa  Reservation  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  Seeking 
traditional  Wampanoag  headers,  tanners,  pottery  makers,  and  weavers  to 
sell  and  demonstrate.  Call  (401)  434-9473  for  more  detailed  information 

24- 26  25th  Annual  Odawa  Pow  Wow.  Ottawa-Nepean  Tent  & Trailer  Park, 

411  Corkstown  Road,  Ottawa,  Ontario.  Info:  Fran  613-722-3811 

or  email:  info@odawa . on . ca 

25- 26  Memorial  Day  Weekend  Pow-Wow.  Laredo  Civic  Center,  Laredo;Texas. 

dune  2001 

1-2  33rd  Annual  Alabama-Coushatta  Powwow.  Livingstron,  TX. 

Info:  (936)  563-4391. 

1- 3  Albuquerque  Indian  Market  2001.  New  Mexico  Fairgrounds, 

Albuquerque,  NM  Info:  (505)  836-2960 

2- 3  Grand  Village  of  the  Kickapoo  Powwow.  Emmett  Farm,  LeRoy,  IL 

Info:  (309)  962-2700  or  email:  ccranch@davesworld . net 
9-10  2nd  Annual  Anasagunticook  Intertribal  Festival  and  Powwow.  Oxford 
Fairgrounds,  Rt26.  Oxford.  Maine.  Info:  (207)  345-3574 

14- 16  45th  Annual  Tx  Indian  Hobbyist  Assn  Powwow.  Robinson  Park,  Llano,  TX 
Traders  welcome  (830)  665-9309;  other  info:  (512)  243-1931. 

15- 16  23rd  Annual  American  Indian  Cultural  Assn  of  North  Carolina  Powwow. 
Van  Hoy  Family  campground.  Union  Grove,  NC. 

Info:  Ed  DeTorres,  PO  Box  168,  Newton,  NC  (704)  464-5579. 
email:  exdt@webtv.net 

30-3uly  1 29th  Annual  Calico  Dancers  Good  Time  Powwow.  Harry  3.  Betar  3r. 
Recreational  Park,  South  Glens  Falls,  NY.  Info:  (518)  793-1693. 
caliconh@nycap. rr .com 

3ULY  2001 

13- 15  Maryland  Powwow.  Howard  County  Fairgrounds,  Howard  County,  MD. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 

27-29  3rd  Annual  Sobriety  Powwow  sponsored  by  The  Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe 
Muckleshoot  Indian  Reservation,  Auburn,  Wa.  Info:  253-804-8752. 

AUGUST  2001 

11- 12  6th  Annual  Ancestors  Powwow.  Heathsedge,  Abbey  Road  Dover,  Kent, 
England.  Centreland  Singers;  Kim  Oakshot,  M.C. 

Info:  011  44  1304  241091 

SEPTEMBER  2001 

7-9  4th  Annual  Credit  Island  Traditional  Pow  Wow.  Host  drum  War  Pony. 

Hosted  by  Urban  Indian  Tribal  Organization. 

Info:  Les  Miller  at  319-381-3547. 

OCTOBER  2001 

12- 14  Powwow.  Agriculture  Center,  Hagerstown,  MD. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 

NOVEMBER  2001 

2-4  Powwow.  Fredericksburg  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  VA. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 
9-11  The  Great  American  Indian  Exposition.  Showplace,  Richmond,  VA. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 

National  Powwow  / Duly  2002 
www.nationalpowwow.com 


E-mail  your  powwow  date  information  to  whiswind@i-55.com 


Whispering  Wind  Magazine  Crafts,  Material  Culture,  History  & Powwows 
WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3) 

FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390 
Voice:  504-796-5433 

Fax:  504-796-9236 


Date:  Mon,  9 Apr  2001  08:16:34  -0500 

From:  Dohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate  <berryj@okstate.edu> 

Sub j : Powwows  coming  up 

Mother's  Day  Dance,  May  12,  2001 
White  Eagle  Oklahoma 
Ponca  Cultural  Building 
Special  Contest:  Women's  Golden  Age 

Tunica-Biloxi  Powwow 
Markville,  LA,  May  18-20,  2001 
Contests 

Information  1-800-946-1946 

Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  Annual  Powwow 

Dune  15-17,  2001 

Contests 

Information:  D.  Modlin  405-547-2596  or  R.  McClellan  405-547-2492 

129th  Annual  Quapaw  Pow-wow,  Duly  4th-7th,  2001 
Beaver  Springs  Park,  Quapaw,  OK 
Contests,  Raffles,  Stomp  Dances 
Information:  918-542-1853  or  888-642-4724 


Char-Koosta  News  Upcoming  Powwows 
MAY  2001 

May  18,  19  and  20:  Spring  Powwow;  Portland  State  University, 

Portland,  OR;  (503)  725-5671;  uishe@mail . pdx . ed 
DULY  2001 

Duly  4 through  8,  2001:  Arlee  4th  of  Duly  Celebration;  Arlee,  MT; 

(406)  675-2700 

Duly  19  through  22,  2001:  Standing  Arrow  Powwow;  Elmo,  MT;  (406)  675-2700 
Duly  27,  28  and  29,  2001:  3rd  Annual  Sobriety  Powwow;  Auburn,  WA; 

(253)  804-8752 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 
confirmation  purposes: 

Char-Koosta  News  Phone:  (406)  675-3000 

PO  Box  98  Fax:  (406)  675-3002 

Pablo  MT  59855-0098  E-Mail:  news4u@CharKoosta.com 


This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events.  We 
have  posted  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  many  other  types  of  gatherings  that  represents  the  Native 
American  culture.  Please  feel  free  to  send  us  information  about  your 
Gatherings  to  post. 

Please  send  us  information  on  any  links  that  we  may  have  missed. 

As  hard  as  we  work  to  make  sure  the  information  we  post  is  correct, 
mistakes  seem  easy  to  make.  Therefore  before  you  depart  for  a Gathering, 
please  use  the  contact  numbers  given  and  verify  all  of  the  important 
information  for  yourself. 

We  can  be  contacted  as  follows: 
e-mail : powwows@ander sons -web . com 

write  us  at: 

Anderson ' s 

11372  Timber  Lane 

Brooksville,  Florida  34601 


Native  American  Events  by  Date: 


May  11  - 12,  2001:  21st  Annual  Mothers  day  Powwow  at  Camp  Lindwood  Hayne 
in  Augusta,  Georgia.  For  information  call  706-771-1221  or 
e-mail : krazywilly@mindspring.com 

May  11  - 13,  2001:  Native  American  Pow  Wow  at  Explore  Park  at  Milepost  115 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  Roanoke,  Va.  For  information  contact  Lu  Sadler  at: 
800-842-9163  or  e-mail  Lu  at:  LSADLER@explorepark . org 

May  12  - 13,  2001:  6th  Traditional  Annual  Sobriety  Pow  Wow  presented  by 
Native  Nations  Inc.  / Native  American  Promotions  Inc.  Lyons,  Illinois.  For 
more  information  call:  630-695-1292  or  773-261-7501  e-mail: 
nativenationsinc@yahoo.com  they  also  have  a web  site 
at : http : //www . geocities . com/n at i venation sin c/ind ex. html 

Dune  1-3,  2001:  Albuquerque  Indian  Market  at  the  Fairgrounds  in 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  For  information  call  505-836-2960. 

Dune  2-3,  2001:  2nd  Annual  Woodland  Indians  Veterans  Memorial  Festival 
Located  at  Route  430/Willaims  Road  Erie,  Pa.  For  More  Information  Call 
1-814-459-8509  or  1-814-697-7792.  Email  at:  Twowolves69@Hotmail . Com . 

Dune  2-3,  2001:  Grand  Village  of  the  Kickapoo  Powwow.  Emmett  Farm,  LeRoy 
Illinois.  For  information  call  309-962-2700  or  e-mail  at: 
ccranch@davesworld . net 

Dune  15  - 16,  2001:  23rd  annual  Powwow  of  the  American  Indian  Cultural 
Association  of  North  Carolina.  Van  Floy  Family  Campground  Union  Grove, 

North  Carolina.  For  more  information  call  704-464-5579  or  e-mail: 
exdt@webtv.net 

Dune  16  - 17,  2001:  Cicott's  Gathering  Along  the  Wabash  Pow  Wow  in 
Independence,  Indiana.  For  more  information  call  Linda  Kinger  at 
765-762-2123  or  e-mail  at:  sklinger@tctc.com 

Dune  23  - 24,  2001:  Friendship  Acre's  Pow-Wow  Flonoring  our  Elders. 
Friendship  Acre's  Campground,  Randolph,  Ohio.  For  more  information 
call  330-325-9527  or  e-mail:  FAParkinc@aol.com 

Dune  30  - Duly  1,  2001:  2nd  Annual  Great  Salt  City  Powwow  at  Longbranch 
Park  in  Liverpool,  New  York.  For  more  information 
e-mail:  Gfiresong5@aol.com 

Duly  14  -15,  2001:  1st  annual  Cane  Creek  Inter-Tribal  traditional  Pow  Wow 
will  be  held  7 miles  west  of  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri.  For  information  call 
Tina  Greer  573-776-1953  or  e-mail  at:  spangler@pbmo.net 

August  3-5,  2001:  Pow  Wow  at  Frank  Liske  Park  in  Concord,  North  Carolina 
Ridgie  Tucker  will  lead  the  host  Southern  Drum.  There  will  be  Gourd 
Dancing.  The  famous  or  infamous  Florida  duo  of  Dim  and  Dave  make  an 
appearance  once  again  as  Dim  will  MC  and  Dave  and  his  better  half  Kathy 
will  be  head  man  and  lady.  If  you  can  put  this  little  dance  on  your 
calendar  as  it  has  been  outstanding  the  last  few  years.  For  more 
information  contact  George  Floyt  (704)786-5705  or  e-mail  him  at: 
gehoyt@concordnc.com  Traders  contact  Gene  Flail  at:  336-236-1099. 

August  18  - 19,  2001:  Red  Flawk  American  Indian  Cultural  Society  2nd  Annual 
Competition  Pow  Wow  at  Willow  Ranch  Coitsville  Twp.,  Ohio.  For  more 
information  contact  Rose  Marie  Tullio  at  330-755-4971  or  e-mail  at: 
CrebMogur@aol . com 

September  15  - 16,  2001:  9th  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow  at  the  Killeen 
Special  Events  Center,  at  Killeen,  Texas.  For  information  call  254-699- 


3167  Paula  Brock  or  e-mail  at:  Tameroa@nativeweb.net  There  is  a web  site 
at:  http://www.fourwindstx.org 


Duly,  2002:  Yes  2002!  National  Powwow  12.  Duly,  2002  in  Crescent  City, 
Illinois.  The  committee  is  looking  for  input  and  suggestions  on  how  to 
make  The  National  Powwow  experience  more  enjoyable  and  rewarding.  Please 
send  input  to:  D.  Ford  Griggs,  Chairman,  National  Powwow  12,  Rt.  3,  Box 
110,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma  74003,  Telephone  918-662-5317, 

Fax  918-662-5317,  or  e-mail  at:  FordGriggs@aol.com 


Date:  Mon,  26  Mar  2001  21:01:02  -0800 
From:  Rebecca  <dalton@NIDLINK.COM> 

Sub j : Powwows  in  Idaho 

Mailing  List:  INDIAN  HeritagecINDIAN-HERITAGE- L@LISTSERV. INDIANA. EDU> 

Dune  16  - 18,  2000 
Chief  Doseph  & Warriors  Powwow 
Community  Building 
Lapwai,  Idaho 

Call  (208)  843-5901  or  (208)  843-5214 

Duly  21  -23,  2000 

Dulyamsh  Powwow 

Greyhound  Park 

Post  Falls,  Idaho 

Call  1-800-523-2464  ext.  272 

September  8-10,  2000 
The  Nez  Perce  Celebration 
Lapwai,  Idaho 

Northern  Host  Drum:  White  Clay 
Southern  Host:  TBA 

Head  Dancers:  Poncho  Brady  and  Denae  Dack 
Specials  are  hand  drum  contest,  womens  jingle. 

Miss  Ne-Mee-Poo(16-25,  Nez  Perce  descendant 
can  participate).  Best  Old  Style  Outfit,  Best 
Contemporary  Outfit. 

October  20  - 22,  2000 
Mata'Lyma  Pow  Wow 
Wa-A'Yas  Community  Center 
Nez  Perce  Reservation 
Kamiah,  Idaho 

HOST  DRUM — > Indian  Nation 
Dance  Contests  all  categories. 

Royalty  Contest — Miss  Mata'Lyma  and  Lil'Miss  Mata'Lyma  2000 
Specials:  Dance  Specials  In  recognition  of  Allen  P.  Slickpoo  Sr. 

* Nez  Perce  Tribe  Elder  of  the  Year  1999 

* National  Indian  Education  Elder  of  the  Year  1999 

* University  of  Idaho  presidents  Medallion  Recipient  1999 

* Lewis  Clark  State  College  Life  Time  Achievement  Award  winner  1999 
Men's  Traditional  (45  years  & up)  $1000.00  1st  place  plus  consolation 
Men's  Round  Bustle  (21  yrs  & up)  $1000.00  1st  place  plus  consolation 
Lena  Calfrobe,  Lil'Miss  Mata'Lyma  1999  12  & under  Girls  special 
Raleigh  Ellenwood,  Men's  21  & Under  Dance  Special 

Mask  Dance  Contests  all  ages  (good  prize  money) 

Other  specials  TBA 

For  Information  contact  Pam  Steffy  @ 208-935-4103 
Or  e-mail  Mary  Tall  Bull  at  marytb@enterprise.nezperce.org 
Visit  us  on  the  Web:  http://www.whiteeagles.com/matalyma 

Greetings  everyone. 

Dust  a reminder  that  the  University  is  sponsoring  an  Educational  Conference 
November  1st  and  2nd  and  the  "Tutxinmepu  Pow-wow"  the  3rd  and  4th  and  they 
are  both  free  and  open  to  the  public.  Both  events  are  sponsored  by  the  U of 


I Native  American  Student  Association  and  the  Native  American  Studies 
Program.  The  powwow  will  be  held  in  the  University  of  Idaho  Kibbie  Dome  and 
will  feature  an  art  auction/exhibit , food,  and  arts  & crafts  vendors.  NASA 
students  are  also  selling  raffle  tickets  for  various  prizes  for  only  a one 
dollar  donation.  Any  questions  or  comments  please  respond  to  this  email. 

Thanks  for  your  attention PHILL 

"Phill  Allen"  phillnptlcbc@hotmail.com 

All  listed  here: 

http: //members .tripod . com/~windthruherhair/id . html 
Becky 

on  Indian  Mountain 
near  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 

A>|<A>icA>i<A>i<A>i<A>|<A>i<A>i<A>i<A>icA>|<A>i<A>icA>i<A>i<A>i<A>i<A>|<A>i<A>i<A>i<A>|<A 


To  contact  the  list  owner,  use  stephenL@indiana.edu 


Date:  Tue,  27  Mar  2001  21:20:42  -0800 
From:  Dohn  Wm  Sloniker  < johnwms@SERV.NET> 

Sub j : WASHINGTON  Indian  Tribal  Events 

Mailing  List:  INDIAN  HeritagecINDIAN-HERITAGE- L@LISTSERV. INDIANA. EDU> 

Check  the  URL  at  the  end  of  this  listing.  --  John 
TRIBAL  EVENTS  (May  1999) 

Attention  Readers:  Please  understand  that  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  ensure  that  our  listings  are  correct.  However,  sometimes 
errors  are  made  or  scheduling  changes  occur  without  our  knowledge. 

We  strongly  advise  calling  the  contact  number  to  verify  the  dates 
and  locations  of  each  event. 

UW  Annual  Spring  Pow  Wow 

May  12,  13,  14th,  2000 

American  Indian  Studies  Center 

(206)  543-9082  or  <powwow@u .Washington .edu> 

This  large  and  long-standing  event  is  held  at  the  University  of 
Washington's  Hec  Edmondson  Pavillion  (next  to  Husky  Stadium) 
in  Seattle; 

it's  considered  the  kick-off  for  Washington's  pow  wow  season  and 
features  dancers  in  traditional  and  fancy  regalia  and  world-class 
champion  drum  groups; 

also  local  and  Southwest  vendors,  special  activities  for  kids,  and 
food  for  sale,  including  fry-bread  and  Indian  tacos 

Indian  Heritage  School  Pow  Wow 
May  15  & 16 
EDCC  (425)  778-7769 
Heritage  School  (425)  889-7380 

This  annual  event  held  on  the  campus  of  Edmonds  Community  College 
in  Lynnwood  showcases  Northwest  Native  American  artisans 

Treaty  Days  Celebration  & Pow  Wow 
Dune  5-7 

Yakima  Indian  Nation 
(509)  865-2800  or  865-5121 

Held  in  Toppenish  and  White  Swan  in  commemoration  of  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  1855  between  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Yakima  Nation; 
also  includes  an  all-Indian  rodeo  and  Salmon  Feed 

Stommish  Festival 
Dune  19-21 
Lummi  Nation 
(360)  384-1489 

The  Lummi  Reservation,  just  north  of  Bellingham  on  the  bay. 


hosts  this  annual  water  festival  with  canoe  races,  special  games, 
a barbecue,  and  traditional  dancing 

< - see  also  Toppenish  Pow  Wow 
Ten-Day  Encampment 
Dune  27- Duly  6,  1997 
Yakima  Indian  Nation 
(509)  865-5121 

An  annual  gathering  at  the  ancient  grounds  in  White  Swan; 
festivities  include  stick  games,  traditional  dancing,  and  Indian  food 

Toppenish  Pow  Wow,  Rodeo  & Parade 
Duly  2-5 

Yakima  Indian  Nation 
(509)  865-3262 

Visit  an  Indian  village  in  Toppenish  and  watch  Indian  stick  games, 
traditional  dancing,  and  a Wild  West  Parade; 

also  a Bull-O-Rama,  wild  horse  race  and  mutton  busting  for  kids 

Chief  Taholah  Days 
Duly  3-5 
Quinault  Tribe 
(360)  276-8211 

An  annual  celebration  with  salmon  bakes,  canoe  races,  and  fireworks 
in  Taholah  on  the  Quinault  Reservation 

4th  of  Duly  Pow  Wow  & Encampment 
Duly  3-12 

Colville  Confederated  Tribes 
(509)  634-4711 

Doin  the  Colville  Indians  on  the  reservation  in  Nespelem  for  this 
holiday  event  which  includes  an  open  rodeo,  parade,  traditional  stick 
games  and  dances,  and  concessions 

Quileute  Days  Celebration 
Duly  17-19 
Quileute  Tribe 
(360)  374-6163 

Doin  the  Quileutes  in  La  Push  on  Washington's  spectacular 
northwest  coast; 

visitors  can  watch  canoe  races,  stick  games,  traditional 
native  dancing,  and  fireworks 

Columbia  River  Pow  Wow  & Encampment 
Duly  17-19 
Yakima  Nation 
(509)  865-5121 

The  Yakimas  gather  at  Roosevelt  (east  of  Goldendale)  on  the 
Columbia  river  for  traditional  games  and  dancing; 
also  lots  of  food  and  arts  and  crafts 

Seafair  Indian  Days  Pow  Wow 
Duly  24-26 
(206)  285-4425 

A weekend  of  traditional  song,  dance,  art,  and  food  held  at 
Discovery  Park's  Daybreak  Star  Arts  Center  in  Seattle 

Kalispel  Salish  Fair 
Duly  31-August  2 
Kalispel  Tribe 
(509)  445-1147 

An  annual  Indian  festival  held  on  the  Kalispel  reservation 
near  Usk; 

a Pow  Wow  features  traditional  drum  and  dance 


Omak  Stampede,  Encampment  & Rodeo 
August  6-9 

Colville  Confederated  Tribes 
(800)  933-6625  or  (509)  634-4711 

A popular  event  in  Omak  that  brings  together  thousands  of  Indians 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada; 

it  includes  Native  American  dance  contests  and  a PRCA  sanctioned 
rodeo  that  attracts  top  stars  on  the  circuit 

Chief  Seattle  Days 
August  14-16 
Suquamish  Tribe 
(360)  598-3311 

Travel  to  this  Pow  Wow  in  downtown  Suquamish  on  the  Kitsap 
Peninsula,  and  enjoy  an  authentic  native  salmon  bake; 
watch  canoe  races  and  dance; 
and  visit  the  tribal  museum 

Spokane  Falls  Northwest  Indian  Encampment  & Pow  Wow 
August  21-23 
Spokane  Tribe 
(509)  535-0886 

3 days  of  tribal  festivities  held  in  Spokane's  beautiful 
Riverfront  Park 

Makah  Days 
August  28-30 
Makah  Tribe 
(360)  645-2201 

Visit  Neah  Bay  at  the  northwestern  tip  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula 
and  learn  about  the  native  heritage  of  this  ancient  coastal  tribe; 

tribes  from  all  over  the  Northwest  gather  here  to  compete  in 
canoe  races,  play  games,  and  participate  in  native  dancing; 

Sat.  is  usually  the  most  eventful  with  a parade  and  salmon  bake 

Puyallup  Tribal  Pow  Wow 
August  29-31,  1997 
Puyallup  Tribe 
(253)  597-6200  or  597-0227 

Northwest  tribes  will  converge  on  Puyallup  for  this  important 
native  gathering; 

the  public  is  welcome  to  watch  the  festivities 

Spokane  Tribal  Fair  & Pow  Wow 
September  4-6 
Spokane  Tribe 
(509)  258-4581 

A traditional  Pow  Wow  on  the  reservation  at  Wellpinit  plus 
an  Indian  art  and  food  fair 

National  Indian  Days 
September  17-20 
Yakima  Indian  Nation 
(509)  865-5121 

This  major  Pow  Wow  in  White  Swan  near  Yakima  draws  Native  American 
dancers  from  all  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada 

Nisqually  Pow  Wow 
October  3 & 4 

Mickey  Gleason  360-412-5000 

Chief  Sealth  Pow  Wow 
November  (TBA) 

(206)  296-6070 
Seattle  University 


Northwest  tribes  meet  at  Seattle  University  to  share  a weekend  of 
traditional  native  song,  dance,  art,  and  food 

Suquamish  Museum  Cultural  Celebration 
November  7 & 8,  14  & 15,  21  & 22 
Suquamish  Tribe 
(360)  598-3311 

Native  American  artisans  gather  at  the  Suquamish  Museum  to  sell 
their  works  and  demonstrate  traditional  arts  such  as  drum  making, 
weaving,  canoe  carving,  wood  carving,  beading,  painting,  basketry, 
and  more; 

food  will  be  on  sale  too 

Veteran's  Day  Pow  Wow 
November  13  & 14 
Colville  Confederated  Tribes 
(509)  634-4711 

An  annual  holiday  gathering  in  Nespelem  that  includes 
traditional  dancing  and  games 

Veteran's  Day  Pow  Wow 
November  13-15 
Yakima  Indian  Nation 
(509)  865-5121,  ext.  436 

A weekend  tribal  celebration  in  Toppenish  with  traditional  dance, 
games,  and  food 

Northwest  Native  Americans  & Washington  Indian  Casinos 
http://www.travel-in-wa.com/DISTINCTLY/native.html 
Tribal  Events 

http: //www. travel -in- wa . com/DISTINCTLY/tribal_events . html 


Date:  Sat,  31  Mar  2001  21:52:23  -0600 
From:  "D.  Mitchell"  <wanigel(3hotmail . com> 

Sub j : Spring  Events/Part  3 

Wanige's  Southern  Winds 

Pow  Wow  & Event  Information  of  Interest  to  Native  Americans 
~ALAE5AMA~ 

May  & Dune:  Bankhead  Wilderness  Hikes 

Depart  from  Smith  Hall  on  the  University  of  Alabama  Campus  in  Tuscaloosa; 
follow  a museum  naturalist  into  one  of  the  deepest,  most  scenic,  & 
undisturbed  sections  of  the  Bankhead  National  Forest.  Approximate  times: 
7:30am  - 5:00pm.  Dates  TBA.  Info:  Dudy  Everett  (205)  348-9473. 

May  5:  Creek  Removal  Commemorative  Motorcycle  Ride 

Wetumpka  to  Tuscumbia,  AL.  The  ride  will  follow  the  route  the  Creeks  took 
when  forced  to  leave  their  homeland  for  Indian  Territory  (Oklahoma)  in  the 
1830' s.  Departure  from  Fort  Toulouse  (near  Weumpka,  AL)  at  7:00am,  arrival 
at  McFarland  Park  (in  Tuscumbia)  around  3:00pm. 

Info:  Perry  White  (205)  672-0361. 

May  11-12:  Poke  Salat  Festival 

Downtown  Arab,  AL.  Arts,  crafts,  & various  activities,  plus  the  chance  to 
taste  one  of  the  South's  native  greens.  Hours:  9am  - 5:30pm.  No  admission 
charged.  Info:  Arab  Chamber  of  Commerce,  PO  Box  626,  Arab,  AL  35976  or 
(256)  586-3138. 

May  11-13:  Lakeside  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 

Lakeside  RV  Park,  Gadsden,  AL.  From  1-59,  take  Exit  182  onto  1-759;  then 
take  Exit  4B  onto  Hwy.  411-N  - between  mile  markers  222  & 223  - and  follow 
the  signs.  HM:  Gary  Thunderwolf;  HL:  Karen  Cooper;  AD:  Little  Hawk;  MC: 
Alton  McAllister;  HD:  Shadowwolf  Singers;  Special  Guest:  David  White  Wolf 


Trezak,  singer.  Info:  (877)  546-8044  or  www.lakeside_rv.com. 

May  19:  Tallapoosa  River  Canoe  Trip 

Depart  from  Smith  Hall,  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Tuscaloosa. 

Departure  & return  times  TBA.  Limited  to  14  participants  - swimmers  only  - 
over  the  age  of  10.  Cost:  $20  - Alabama  Natural  History  Society  members;  $25 
- non-members.  Canoe  one  of  the  most  scenic  & undisturbed  stretches  of  this 
east  central  Alabama  river.  See  beautiful  wildlife  & learn  the  history  of 
the  Creek  Indian  settlement  & early  European  exploration  & trade  along  the 
waterway.  End  the  day  with  a dip  in  one  of  the  state's  most  scenic  swimming 
holes.  Info:  (205)  348-9826. 

May  19:  Three  Caves  Exploration 

On  Kennemer  Drive,  in  Huntsville,  AL.  Guided  cave  tours,  endangered  species 
parade,  storytelling,  children's  crafts,  music,  & a bug  hunt  for  kids.  No 
admission  charged.  Info:  Debi  Bradford  (256)  534-5263. 

May  19-21:  Sequoyah  Caverns  Spring  Pow  Wow 

Sequoyah  Caverns  Park,  Valley  Head,  AL.  Info:  (256)  635-0024. 

May  26-27:  Boaz  Native  American  Pow  Wow 

VFW  Marshall  County  Fair  Grounds,  on  Hwy.  431  South,  Boaz,  AL. 

Info:  (256)  593-7336  or  (256)  881-8020. 

May  28:  Cahaba  River  Canoe  Trip 

Depart  from  Smith  Hall,  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa.  Explore  an 
unusual  stretch  of  the  state's  last  free-flowing  river.  Admission  charged. 
Info:  Dudy  Everett  (205)  348-9473. 

Special  Notice:  for  those  of  you  who  may  receive  The  Spike  or  NAPA  News, 
there  was  at  least  one  major  error  in  their  last  issue(s).  Both  publications 
listed  Lone  Eagle's  Legacy  Pow  Wow  in  Alexander  City,  AL,  with  an  April 
20-22  date.  This  information  is  incorrect.  Saundra  Faulk,  who  used  to 
operate  this  event  under  the  aegis  of  Cherokee  Trust,  never  booked  a pow  wow 
for  2001,  and  has  no  plans  to  continue  this  event.  There  will  not  be  another 
Lone  Eagle's  Legacy  in  Alexander  City. 

-GEORGIA- 

May  11-12:  Annual  Mother's  Day  Pow  Wow 

Camp  Linwood  Hayne,  Augusta,  GA.  Info:  (706)  771-1221. 

May  11-13:  Cherokee  County  Indian  Festival  & Mother's  Day  Pow  Wow 
Boling  Park,  Canton,  GA.  Info:  Rolling  Thunder  Enterprises,  34  Rolling 
Thunder  Drive,  3asper,GA  30143  or  (770)  735-6275,  or  check  out  the  website 
at  www.rthunder.com. 

May  26-27:  1836  Creek  Indian  War  Remembrances 

At  Westville,  Lumpkin,  GA.  Westville  is  a working  1850' s town  near  Lumpkin, 
GA.  Re-enactors  will  portray  soldiers  in  period  clothing  sent  to  defend  the 
local  citizens,  and  there  will  be  an  Indian  encampment  nearby.  Westville 
conducts  a number  of  historic-themed  activities  during  the  year.  For  more 
information:  Westville,  PO  Box  1850,  Lumpkin,  GA  31815,  or  (888)  733-1850 
or  (229)  838-6310,  or  director@westville.org.  They  have  a website  at 
www.westville.org/comingsoon . html . 

May  26-28:  American  Indian  Festival 
Lawrenceville,  GA.  Info:  (770)  963-6522. 

-MICHIGAN- 

May  16-17:  Cranbrook  Spring  Plant  Sale  & Garden  Festival 

Bloomfield  Hills,  MI.  Festivities  began  at  10:00am  each  day.  Info:  Pat 

Miotke,  380  Lone  Pine  Road,  Bloomfield  Hills,  MI  48303  or  (248)  645-3149. 


■NORTH  CAROLINA' 


May  11-12:  Lumbee  Tribe  Spring  Pow  Wow 

Robeson  County  Fairgrounds,  Lumberton,  NC.  Info:  Dames  Hardin  (910) 

521-8602. 

~OHIO~ 

May  26-28:  19th  Annual  NAICCO  Moon  When  the  Ponies  Shed  Pow  Wow  & Festival 
Fort  Hayes  Educational  Center,  Columbus,  OH.  GO:  10am  each  day;  GE:  1pm  & 

7pm  Saturday  & Sunday;  1pm  on  Monday.  Admission:  Adults  - $6.00;  Students  & 
Seniors  - $3.00;  5 & under  - free;  Weekend  pass  - $10.00.  There  will  be  a 
5K  Walk-Run  at  10am  on  Sunday,  and  an  auction  at  5:30pm  Sunday.  Sponsored 
by  the  Native  American  Indian  Center  of  Central  Ohio  and  the  Fort  Hayes 
Educational  Center.  Info:  NAICCO,  PO  Box  07705,  Columbus,  OH  43207,  or 
phone  (614)  443-6120/fax:  (614)  443-2651,  e-mail  NAICCO@aol.com  , or 
go  to  the  website  at  http://NAICCO.tripod.com. 

Please  note:  Most  people  on  my  mailing  lists  are  already  familiar  with 
powwow  etiquette,  but  for  those  of  you  who  aren't,  please  keep  the 
following  rules  in  mind:  Weapons,  drugs,  alcohol  or  bad  attitudes  are  not 
welcome  at  these  events;  Never  touch  anyone's  regalia  or  other  possesions 
without  their  permission;  Do  not  take  pictures  without  first  asking 
permission;  Listen  to  the  emcee  to  find  out  when  it's  okay  to  enter  the 
arena  or  to  take  photos.  When  in  doubt,  just  ask. 

Note:  For  more  information  on  Alabama  events,  contact  the  Alabama  Bureau 
of  Tourism  & Travel,  PO  Box  4927,  Montgomery,  AL  36103-4927  or  call 
1-800 -ALABAMA.  A free  Calendar  of  Events  is  available.  Also  check  out 
www.touralabama.org. 

Also:  For  membership  & event  information  on  the  Alabama  Natural  History 
Society,  You  may  write  Alabama  Natural  History  Society,  The  University  of 
Alabama  Museums,  Box  870340,  Tuscaloosa,  AL  34487-0340.  For  info  on  outdoor 
excursions  you  may  contact  Kelli  Harris  at  (205)  348-9826  or 
kharris@aalan . ua . edu . Most  of  the  educational  programs  will  earn  teachers  8 
Professional  Development  Hours.  For  info  on  indoor  museum  workshops, 
contact  Dudy  Everett  at  (205)  348-9473  or  jeverett@aalan.ua.edu.  The 
Alabama  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  a partner  with  the  University  of 
Alabama's  Capstone  Camp.  For  more  information,  you  may  call  (205)  348-5500 
or  visit  www.capstonecamp.com. 

One  more  thing:  My  good  friend,  Mare  Boelter,  has  been  hard  at  work 
constructing  a website  for  the  posting  of  my  Native  Events  listings.  You  can 
go  to  the  website  at:  http://homepages.about.com/southernwinds/index.html 


-//--//-//-//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//- 
Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Andre  P.  Cramblit,  Richie  Plass,  Gary  Smith,  Pat  Morris,  Dohn  D Berry, 

Dohn  Wm  Sloniker,  ErthAvengr,  Anne  Bates,  Danet  Smith,  KOLA  Headquarters, 
Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee,  Valerie  Scott,  Lupahawk,  Eric  Martin, 
Debbie  Sanders,  Senior  Staff/Native  News,  Barbara  Landis,  Dohnnie  Rustywire 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  May  15  03:01:46  2001 

Date:  9 May  2001  00:38:23  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.019 
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(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 

+ + 

j Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  j 

j http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  j 

+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  indianz.com; 

Big  Mountain,  KOLA  Newslist,  ndn-aim,  and  Native  News  mailing  lists; 

UUCP  email; 

http: //www. bangor news . com/cgi- bin/article . cfm?storynumber=33160 
db .oklahoman . com/cgi -bin/ show_article?ID=677117&pic=none&TP=get article 
http: //www. omaha . com/ index. php?u_div=3&u_hdg=0&u_sid=95554 
http: //www. rapid city journal . com/d isplay/inn_op in ion/op in02.txt 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 

++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West,  "Set  the  blood  quantum  at 
one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition  of  Indians,  let  intermarriage 
proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and  eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out 
of  existence.  When  that  happens,  the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of 
its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"All  things  in  the  world  are  two.  In  our  minds  we  are  two-good  and  evil. 
With  our  eyes  we  see  two  things,  things  that  are  fair  and  things  that 
are  ugly.  We  have  the  right  hand  that  strikes  and  makes  for  evil  and 
the  left  hand  full  of  kindness,  near  the  heart.  One  foot  may  lead  us 
to  an  evil  way,  the  other  foot  may  lead  us  to  a good.  So  are  all 
things,  two,  all  two.  ' 

Eagle  Chief  (Letakots-Lesa)  Late  19th  Century  Pawnee 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 


I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


iance  was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

This  week's  editorial  section  will  not  be  my  words.  Please  read  both 
contributions  with  care. 

Date:  Wed,  2 May  2001  07:22:01  EDT 
From:  Rayann6@aol.com  <Rayann6@aol . com> 

Sub j : The  Death  of  Stevie  Thompson 

[Editorial  note:  Please  read  the  following  and  know  I feel  no  closure. 

I only  know  a human  being,  Stevie  Thompson,  was  viciously  beat  to 
death  and  one  of  his  attackers  received  a very  light  sentence  and  the 
other  walked  free.  My  only  comfort  is  I know  the  circles  will  all 

be  made  complete  . . . 

and  the  _one_  true  judge  will  neither  be  so  blind  nor  so  white.] 


The  second  defendant  in  the  beating  death  of  Stevie  Thompson  is  acquitted. 
Joseph  Steinhauser  (also  known  as  "GI  Joe")  was  acquitted  of  charges  he 
participated  in  the  beating  death  of  Stevie  Thompson  over  a pack  of 
cigarettes.  Ramsey  County  Judge  Paulette  Flynn  pronounced  Steinhauser  not 
guilty  of  second-degree  manslaughter  and  aiding  and  abetting  the  second- 
degree  murder  of  43  year  old  Stevie  Thompson.  Jacob  Thompson,  who  is  not 
related  to  Stevie,  plead  guilty  Nov.  20  and  was  sentenced  by  Judge  Flynn 
to  12  years  and  nine  months  in  prison.  During  the  trial  an  eye  witness 
testified  he  saw  Joseph  Steinhauser  body  slam  Stevie  onto  a park  bench, 
his  head  bounced  off  the  bench  and  he  landed  on  a cement  slab  beneath  the 
bench.  There  was  a pool  of  Stevie's  blood  beneath  the  bench  for  a week. 
Judge  Flynn  rejected  testimony  from  the  witness.  She  ruled  that 
Steinhauser  tried  several  times  to  stop  Jacob  Thompson  from  beating 
Stevie. 

Thomas  Plunkett,  Steinhauser ' s lawyer  was  quoted  as  saying  "The  facts  as 
the  came  out  showed  that  he  was  something  of  a hero  is  this  case.  He 
tried  to  stop  the  assault  several  times.  One  witness  testified  to  that." 


Judge  Flynn  did  rule  against  Steinhauser ' s requested  motion  for  monetary 
sanctions  arising  out  of  the  prosecution's  discovery  violation. 

I just  sit  staring  at  what  I have  just  written.  I don't  know  what  to 
say.  Stevie  is  dead.  Murdered. 

The  animal  Joseph  Steinhauser  AKA  G.  I.  Joe  is  free.  Alive. 

Didn't  the  Judge  hear  what  I heard  in  the  courtroom?  Why  couldn't  the 
Judge,  the  County  Attorney  or  Steinhauser ' s lawyer  keep  Stevie  Thompson, 
the  victim  and  the  two  animals  who  beat  him  to  death,  robbed  him,  then 
urinated  on  him  Joseph  Steinhauser  and  Jacob  Thompson  straight?  All 
through  the  hearing  and  trials  they  kept  confusing  the  names.  Calling 
Stevie  Jacob.  Calling  Steinhauser  Jacob.  Didn't  the  see  the  crime  scene 
pictures?  Did  the  picture  of  a blood  covered,  beaten  and  kicked  Indian 
mean  so  little  to  them  that  the  couldn't  keep  his  name  straight?  STEVIE 
THOMPSON 

His  family  and  friends  will  remember  him. 

Thank  you  to  all  who  have  kept  the  Thompson  family  in  their  prayers, 
rayann 


The  following  article,  published  Friday,  April  27,  2001,  is  how  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  reported  the  Steinhauser  verdict: 

Man  acquitted  in  beating  death 
by  Paul  Gustafson 

Joseph  F.  Steinhauser  was  acquitted  Thursday  on  charges  of  second-degree 
manslaughter  and  aiding  and  abetting  unintentional  second-degree  murder  in 
the  beating  death  of  43-year-old  Steven  Thompson  in  St.  Paul  last  July  19. 

Ramsey  County  District  Judge  Paulette  Flynn,  who  tried  the  case  without  a 
jury,  ruled  that  Steinhauser  tried  several  times  to  stop  Jacob  N.  Thompson 
from  beating  Steven  Thompson. 

Jacob  Thompson  pleaded  guilty  earlier  to  unintentional  second-degree 
murder  and  was  sentenced  to  12  years  and  nine  months  in  prison. 

Flynn  rejected  testimony  from  a witness  that  Steinhauser  had  "body 
slammed"  Steven  Thompson  on  a bus  bench,  because  it  conflicted  with  other 
testimony  from  the  witness. 

All  three  men  were  homeless  at  the  time  of  the  incident,  which  happened 
late  at  night  outside  Landmark  Center.  The  Thompsons  are  not  related. 
Copyright  c.  2001  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 


Date:  Tue,  1 May  2001  09:33:22  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  Paul  Pureau  <paul_pureau@yahoo.com> 

Sub j : Cheney  pushes  production  over  conservation 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

Indianz.Com.  In  Print. 

http: //www. indianz . com/SmokeSignals/Headlines/showfull . asp?ID=env/512001-l 

Cheney  pushes  production  over  conservation 
MAY  1,  2001 

At  a speech  in  Canada,  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney  on  Monday  pushed  the 
Bush  administration's  energy  policy  of  increased  production  over  increased 
conservation . 

Citing  the  nation's  looming  energy  crisis,  Cheney  said  1,300  to  1,900 
new  power  plants  will  be  needed  over  the  next  20  years,  a rate  of 
construction  of  one  every  week.  He  also  said  drilling  in  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  (ANWR)  was  a top  priority. 

Regarding  conservation  and  alternative,  renewable  energy  sources,  Cheney 
said  he  didn't  think  Americans  should  be  expected  to  change  their  energy 
consumption  overnight. 


Paul  Pureau 

to  subscribe  to  ndn-aim  send  a blank  mail  to: 
ndn-aim-subscribe@yahoogroups . com . com 

ndn-aim  is  now  archived  on  line  at  Http://www. escribe.com/life/ndn-aim/ 
FREE  PELTIER  NOW!  STOP  ETHNIC  CLEANSING  OF  THE  LAKOTA! 


Some  thoughts  on  the  above  from  my  half-side  Janet: 


I wasn't  surprised  at  Dick  Cheney's  "answer"  to  the  energy  problem. 

Nobody  should  have  been.  It's  no  secret  what  this  man  has  been.  Who  could 
be  shocked  that  he  would  simply  shrug  off  conservation  as  a moral  issue 
for  goody-two-shoes  sissies?  Who  could  wonder  that  he  would  shrug  off 
alternative  sources  as  science  fiction  to  be  investigated  in  some  far 
distant  future? 

The  unspoken  words  ring  out  clearly  behind  his  findings--"No  need  to 
conserve  and  no  real  rush  to  find  renewable  energy  resources.  Use  all  the 
fossil-fuel  energy  you  like  and  hire  my  buddies  at  Halliburton  to  find  and 
extract  more.  The  financial  rewards  will  soon  reach  my  wallet.  As  for  the 
future--who  cares?  By  the  time  the  chickens  truly  come  home  to  roost.  I'll 
be  safely  in  my  grave  from  a heart  attack." 

Has  he  divested  himself  totally  of  Halliburton  monetary  and  stock  assets? 
Probably--retaining  them  would  be  all  too  easy  for  a reporter  or  opposition 
party  investigator  to  discover.  But  you  can  bet  all  the  cronies  who  worked 
with  him  at  Halliburton  are  still  in  place,  and  no  doubt  he's  counting  on 
them  being  there  when  their  buddy  Dick  Cheney  leaves  office- -assuming  he 
leaves  alive, 
lanet  Smith 
Owlstar  Trading  Post 
http : //www . owlstar . com 
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RE:  Beloved  Iqaluit  Leader  Passes 
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From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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April  20,  2001 

A beloved  Iqaluit  leader  passes  away 
Iqalungmiut  bid  farewell  to  Siusarnaq. 

Nunatsiaq  News 

IQALUIT  - One  of  Iqaluit 's  best-known  and  best-loved  Inuit  leaders. 


Ben  "Siusarnaq"  Ell,  died  this  week  at  the  age  of  67,  leaving  behind  a 
large  extended  family  and  a network  of  friends  and  acquaintances  stretching 
across  all  of  Nunavut. 

A lifelong  hunter.  Ell  freely  shared  his  food  with  those  who  needed  it. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  Inuit  in  Iqaluit  to  own  and  operate  a private 
business.  Recently,  Ell  operated  his  own  quarry  and  transport  company, 
transporting  soapstone  and  goods  to  outpost  camps.  He  was  also  a commercial 
fisherman . 

Ell  died  of  natural  causes  April  14,  during  a hunting  trip.  His  funeral 
service  was  to  have  been  held  yesterday  in  Iqaluit. 

He  served  on  Iqaluit 's  municipal  council  for  more  than  20  years,  and 
until  last  fall's  municipal  election  in  Iqaluit  held  the  deputy  mayor's 
position . 

Iqaluit  city  councillor  Mathew  Spence  first  met  Ell  when  he  was  covering 
municipal  politics  as  a reporter  for  Nunatsiaq  News  in  the  late  1980s. 

"He  was  fairly  outspoken  in  those  days,"  Spence  said.  "He  was  a very 
popular  politician  because  he  represented  the  silent  majority:  the  Inuit." 

Ell  had  a strong  influence  over  town  planning  of  Iqaluit,  Spence  said. 

As  town  councillor,  he  expressed  his  opposition  when  developers  wanted 
to  construct  buildings  on  land  traditionally  used  for  hunting,  and  he 
wanted  to  ensure  that  Iqaluit  maintained  an  Inuit  identity. 

"He's  created  a significant  legacy,"  Spence  said. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Nunatsiaq  News. 

"RE : Passing  of  Carlisle  Student  Margaret  Tarbell" 

Date:  Tue,  01  May  2001  23:29:49  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis(3epix. net> 

Sub j : Passing  of  Carlisle  Indian  Student,  Margaret  Tarbell 
To  my  INDIAN  HELPER  recipients: 

It  grieves  me  to  report  the  passing  of  Maggie  Tarbell  Lazore  (Mohawk), 
Carlisle  Indian  School  alumnus,  who  died  early  last  Friday  morning  at  the 
St.  Regis  Nursing  Home  in  Massena,  NY.  Her  grandson,  Willy  Herne  was  with 
her.  I got  the  news  from  Carol  Kissam,  a journalist  who  had  spent  time 
with  Jackie  Fear-Segal  and  me,  when  we  went  up  to  Akwesasne  last  August  to 
meet  Maggie,  at  the  invitation  of  her  grandchildren.  On  hearing  the  news, 

I spoke  with  Dianne  and  Willy  Herne,  who  were  kind  enough  to  send  a copy 
of  the  obituary  down  to  the  local  Carlisle,  PA  newspaper.  Maggie's  passing 
made  the  front  page  of  THE  CARLISLE  SENTINEL,  and  the  AP  wires  picked  it  up. 

It  was  also  reported  on  the  NY  Times  obituary  page  of  their  web  site. 

Jackie  and  I have  a couple  of  distinct  and  fond  memories  from  our  visit 
with  Maggie.  When  we  asked  her,  "Maggie,  what  did  you  do  for  fun  while 
you  were  a Carlisle  student?"  she  answered,  "we  used  to  go  up  into  our 
rooms  at  night  and  'talk  Indian.'"  At  Carlisle,  the  rule  was  'English- 
only'  - and  'talking  Indian'  was  against  the  rules.  She  also  shared  good 
memories  of  her  time  as  an  interpreter  for  the  courts  after  she  returned 
to  St.  Regis  Reservation.  Sometimes  she'd  be  rousted  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  help  translate  for  a recent  arrestee  who  couldn't  speak 
English.  She  was  proud  to  say  that  she  often  would  add  the  caveat,  "and 
he's  very  sorry  for  what  he's  done,"  to  try  to  bring  favor  to  the 
suspect's  plight. 

Here's  the  obituary  that  appeared  in  the  local  paper,  THE  SENTINEL,  Apr  30: 

Margaret  Tarbell  "Waienhawi"  Lazore,  99,  of  St.  Regis  Nursing  Home, 
Massena,  N.Y.,  and  formerly  of  Racquette  Road,  Hogansburg,  N.Y.,  died 
Friday,  April  27,  2001  at  the  nursing  home. 

Mrs.  Lazore,  of  the  Mohawk  nation,  was  the  last  surviving  female 
resident  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  Industrial  School. 

She  attended  the  school  at  Carlisle  Barracks  from  1915-18. 

She  was  born  June  3,  1901,  at  her  family  home  in  Hogansburg,  daughter  of 
the  late  John  H.  and  Agnes  Bero  Tarbell.  She  was  the  widow  of  Albert 
Lazore,  who  died  Nov.  26,  1977,  and  her  first  husband,  John  Cook.  Mrs. 

Lazore  was  a member  of  Hogansburg  United  Methodist  Church.  She  is  survived 
by  three  sons,  Harvey  Lazore  and  Clark  Lazore,  both  of  Hogansburg,  and 


Henry  Lazore  of  Corning,  N.Y.;  a daughter,  Clara  King  of  St.  Regis, 

Quebec;  35  grandchildren;  71  great-grandchildren;  and  20  great-great- 
grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  threes  sons,  John  A.  Cook,  Donald  "Muzzy" 
Cook,  and  PFC  William  L.  Cook;  two  daughters.  Pearl  C.  Taracka  and  Dolores 
L.  Herne;  14  brothers  and  sisters. 

Funeral  serves  will  be  11  a.m.  Monday  at  her  church,  with  the  Rev. 

Donald  3.B.  McCallum  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Methodist  Cemetery, 
Hogansburg. 

Friends  may  call  Sunday  from  2 to  4 p.m.  and  7 to  9 p.m.  at  Donaldson 
Funeral  Home,  100  N.  Main  St.,  Massena,  N.Y. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Senior 
Citizens  or  her  church. 

"RE : Big  Mountain  Flyovers"  

Date:  Tue,  l-May-2001  13:51:22  GMT 

From:  Robert  Dorman  <redorman@theofficenet . com> 

Sub j : Big  Mt.  Flyovers 

Mailing  List:  BIGMTLIST  <BIGMTLIST@topica . com> 


Moderator's  Note: 

The  following  was  sent  to  me,  PGP  encrypted,  from  a supporter  who 
received  this  in  a letter  from  Black  Mesa.  A few  very  minor  changes  or 
omissions  were  made  to  conceal  the  identity  of  the  letter's  author. 

I would  strongly  suggest  that  anyone  sending  me  sensitive  information 
should  PGP  encrypt  it  (see  my  web  page 

http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/  for  PGP  info).  There  are  people 
conducting  resistance-related  activities  whose  security  could  be 
compromised  if  their  identities  are  revealed.  I realize  that  making 
anonymous  posts  detracts  from  their  credibility,  but  I need  to  do  what  I 
can  to  get  the  information  out  and  at  the  same  time,  protect  the  source. 

BTW,  I have  been  given  permission  to  give  the  identity  of  the  source  of 
the  recent  post.  News  from  NY  from  Big  Mountain  Resister.  It  was  3ohn 
Benally  from  Big  Mountain. 


I'm  starting  to  get  a bad  feeling  that  this  land  will  become  sacrifice 
land  by  order  of  Master  Bush.  I hear  on  the  radio  that  California  needs 
the  electricity  and  the  coal  from  here  is  what  they  use  for  their 
generating  plants.  Little  Brother  (the  industrial  culture)  will  most 
likely  get  their  way,  and  the  resisters  here  will  be  forcibly  removed.  I 
hope  not,  but  I feel  this  is  what  will  happen.  I haven't  seen  any  help 
from  the  Navajo  (Dineh)  Nation  except  for  two  pickup  loads  of  fire  wood. 
Maybe  the  Dineh  Nation  may  be  doing  more  behind  the  scenes  but  not  much 
visible  to  the  resisters. 

Now  for  the  rest  of  the  news:  On  23  March  at  12  noon,  there  were  two 

F-14s  flew  over.  They  were  on  opposite  ridges  (on  either  side  of  the 

house)  and  flying  low  (20  feet  above  the  trees)  and  slow.  One  of  them  I 
could  see  the  profile  of  the  pilot  (I  was  out  with  the  sheep  and  close 
to  the  ridge  towards  the  east) . They  were  flying  from  the  north  to  the 
south.  Two  days  later,  two  (2)  blackhawk  choppers  flew  over  again  at  a 
low  and  slow  rate.  I could  make  out  the  American  flag  on  the  fuselage. 
They  were  flying  from  the  NE  to  the  SW. 

The  first  part  of  March,  there  was  a Hopi  Ranger  drive  by  the  house  at 

least  once  a day  that  I saw,  but  haven't  seen  him  since.  We  are  also 

monitored  by  the  Hopi  or  BIA  aircraft  daily,  usually  twice  a day.  I feel 
the  feds  are  getting  serious  by  sending  in  military  aircraft  for  recon 
photo  missions.  With  the  electrical  shortages  in  California,  I think 
they  (the  feds)  will  be  making  a move  to  evict  the  resisters  by  force  so 
the  mine  can  get  this  coal.  I may  be  wrong,  but  I don't  think  so, 
especially  with  a military  involvement.  Roberta  has  told  me  she  reduces 
(by  order  of  the  feds)  her  sheep  from  200  to  60  and  now  they  are  giving 


hen  grazing  permits  for  10  sheep,  thus  telling  her  to  reduce  more.  They 
(the  hopi/BIA)  was  supposed  to  be  there  3 April  to  count  the  sheep,  but 
they  never  showed  up.  Today  is  04-09-01,  and  I saw  a federal  truck  at 
1600  (4  PM).  I don't  know  if  it  was  Hopi  or  BIA  or  federal  marshal.  The 
Hopi  drive  white  Chevies  (at  least  what  is  all  I've  seen).  THis  was 
green  like  a forest  service  truck.  I couldn't  read  the  emblem  on  the 
side.  In  February  I saw  a four-engine  prop  plane  flying  in  the  bottom  of 
the  canyon  here.  That  was  a strange  feeling,  as  I was  on  the  top  of  the 
ridge  looking  down  on  the  plane.  The  plane  was  solid  black  with  no 
markings  on  it.  The  plane  looked  like  the  old  DC-3,  those  that  the 
airborne  jumped  out  of  during  WW2. 

I have  done  my  prayers  every  day,  praying  for  the  earth  changes  to 
happen  before  the  feds  move  in  here;  but  I don't  think  that  will  happen. 
Maybe  it  is  as  the  Hopi  prophecies  say:  Little  brother  may  have  to  start 
removing  the  liver  out  of  the  Earth  Mother's  chest  before  she  starts  her 
purification.  Maybe  this  deal  with  China  will  stop  (or  escalate)  this 
here.  I heard  on  a talk  show  last  night  (4-8,  radio)  that  the  Chinese 
leaders  feel  that  war  with  the  U.S.  is  inevitable.  If  that  be  true,  we 
will  have  more  problems  than  a shortage  of  electricity.  I don't  know.  I 
do  know  I am  not  the  man  in  charge,  so  all  I can  do  is  take  my  feelings 
at  the  present  time  and  try  to  do  what  they  tell  me.  How  I wish  I had 
different  orders  from  the  Great  Spirit.  Then  there  would  be  no  questions 
or  doubts.  All  part  of  our  learning  lessons? 

At  any  rate  you  have  the  latest  and  an  update  on  the  situation  here.  My 
feelings  you  can  take  with  a grain  of  salt.  Maybe  you'll  feel  the  same 
or  maybe  not.  I do  know  things  (at  this  point  in  time)  do  not  look  good 
for  the  grandmas  and  resisters. 

May  your  path  be  straight  and  easy  and  may  the  Great  Spirit  guide  your 
every  step. 

For  all  my  relations 
[Your  Brother  at  the  Altar] 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm  for  more 
background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet.com. 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 

"RE : Redeeming  a Historic  Trust"  

Date:  Tue,  1 May  2001  08:18:23  -0500 

From:  John  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate  <berryj@okstate.edu> 

Sub j : (FWD) Indian  News  05-01-2001 

Forwarded  by  John  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate  on  05/01/2001  08:20  AM 

Redeeming  a Historic  Trust 
NY  Times 
April  30,  2001 

In  the  new  federal  budget,  the  Interior  Department  has  requested  $27.6 
million  "for  unanticipated  reform  projects  and  costs  related  to  the 
ongoing  Cobell  litigation."  Cobell  is  Elouise  Cobell,  a modest,  slightly 
formal  woman  who  grew  up  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  just  east  of 
Glacier  National  Park  in  northern  Montana.  On  behalf  of  perhaps  as  many  as 
half  a million  Native  Americans,  Ms.  Cobell  has  filed  a class-action  suit 
challenging  the  Interior  and  Treasury  Departments  to  rectify  a collective 
wrong  that  is  more  than  a century  old. 

The  root  of  Ms.  Cobell's  suit  is  the  government  practice,  begun  in  1887 
and  discontinued  in  1934,  of  giving  land  allotments  to  individual  Indians 
as  their  reservations  were  being  broken  up  for  sale  to  whites.  Though  the 
Indians  owned  these  allotments  and  often  lived  on  them,  the  government 
retained  title  and  generated  income  for  the  Indians  from  oil,  coal  and 
timber  leases,  from  easements  and  ranching,  from  all  the  ways  that  those 
lands  could  yield  money  short  of  outright  sale.  That  money  was  paid  into  a 
trust  maintained  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be 
paid  out  to  the  Native  American  holders  of  individual  trust  accounts,  a 
number  that  steadily  grew  as  the  original  allotments  were  passed  down.  The 


responsibility  for  maintaining  the  records  and  keeping  those  accounts 
current  fell  to  the  Interior  Department. 

But  as  this  litigation  has  revealed,  the  Interior  Department  over  the 
years  lost  track  of  an  untold  number  of  beneficiaries.  The  account  records 
are  in  a state  of  physical  disrepair,  many  either  lost  or  decayed.  Beyond 
the  matter  of  records,  there  is  also  the  matter  of  money.  What  has  been 
doled  out  ? usually  in  very  small  checks  ? probably  represents  only  a 
fraction  of  what  is  owed  to  account  holders.  At  the  moment,  the  actual 
amount  owed  can  only  be  guessed  at,  but  it  will  most  likely  be  in  the 
billions  of  dollars. 

Nearly  everything  has  been  done  that  can  be  done  to  force  the  Interior 
and  Treasury  Departments  to  clean  up  this  mess.  In  1994,  Congress  passed 
the  American  Indian  Trust  Fund  Management  Reform  Act  to  address  this  very 
problem.  Ms.  Cobell  won  initial  legal  battles  in  Federal  District  Court 
and  on  appeal.  A special  master  was  appointed  to  coordinate  access  to 
documents  and  evidence,  and  recently  a court  monitor  was  named  whose  sole 
task  is  to  keep  watch  over  the  Interior  Department's  efforts  to  reform  the 
trust  system. 

The  one  thing  lacking  to  a solution  so  far  has  been  political  will  in 
the  executive  branch.  This  saga  is  a debacle  of  historic  proportions,  a 
violation  of  a trust  relationship  established  by  the  federal  government  in 
which  the  Indians  themselves  had,  and  still  have,  no  say.  What  is  needed 
now  is  firm  political  direction  from  President  Bush,  from  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  from  Treasury  Secretary  Paul  O'Neill.  Before 
long,  the  second  part  of  this  trial  ? the  accounting  phase  ? will  begin, 
and  a debate  will  commence  over  how  to  assess  the  actual  value  of  nearly 
half  a million  trust  accounts. 

Ms.  Norton  agreed  with  the  plaintiffs  that  a court  monitor  was  necessary. 
Now  it  is  time  for  her  and  Mr.  O'Neill  to  bring  an  equitable  resolution  of 
this  case,  as  swiftly  as  its  complexity  and  its  enormous  dimension  allow. 

"RE : Lobster  Season  Opens  Amid  Uneasy  Calm"  

Date:  Wed,  2 May  2001  08:33:22  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" LOBSTER  SEASON" 

http: //www. bangor news . com/cgi- bin /article . cfmPstoryn umber =33 160 
Lobster  season  opens  amid  uneasy  calm 
By  Chris  Morris,  Canadian  Press 
Tuesday,  May  1,  2001 

FREDERICTON,  New  Brunswick  - The  lobster  season  on  New  Brunswick's 
Miramichi  Bay  opens  this  week  on  much  calmer  waters  than  last  fall. 

Flundreds  of  commercial  fishermen  in  northeastern  New  Brunswick  started 
setting  traps  Monday  for  a spring  season  that  promises  to  be  considerably 
more  peaceful  than  last  fall,  when  boats  were  rammed,  demonstrations  were 
commonplace  and  shots  were  fired. 

Little  has  changed  in  the  standoff  between  native  fishermen  at  Burnt 
Church,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Canadian  Fisheries  Department,  but  a Micmac 
spokesman  said  Monday  there  shouldn't  be  too  many  problems  this  spring. 

lames  Ward,  a tribal  rights  activist  and  Micmac  warrior  at  Burnt  Church, 
forecast  that  the  tribal  fall  fishery  on  Miramichi  Bay,  not  the  commercial 
spring  harvest,  will  be  the  flash  point  for  tensions  over  access  to  the 
rich  lobster  fishery. 

"A  few  of  our  native  fishermen  will  go  out  this  spring  and  exercise 
their  rights,"  Ward  said.  "It's  for  sustainment,  not  for  commercial 
purposes.  They  have  to  supplement  welfare  one  way  or  another. 

"I'm  assuming  there  will  be  small  skirmishes  based  on  that,  but  I don't 
see  real  big  confrontations.  Those  will  come  in  August  and  September." 

That  has  been  the  pattern  since  September  1999,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  issued  its  landmark  decision  in  the  Donald  Marshall  case  and 
changed  the  landscape  of  the  Maritime  fishing  industry. 

The  people  of  Burnt  Church  and  a handful  of  other  Maritime  bands  have 


used  the  Marshall  decision  to  buttress  their  claim  to  an  inherent,  tribal 
right  to  hunt,  fish  and  cut  lumber  on  government  land  as  a means  of 
earning  a livelihood. 

The  majority  of  East  Coast  bands  are  prepared  to  negotiate  agreements 
with  Ottawa  giving  them  increased  access  to  the  fishery,  as  well  as  boats, 
training  and  money  for  economic  development. 

But  Burnt  Church,  which  sits  on  the  coast  of  Miramichi  Bay,  is  a holdout 
once  again  this  year  and  so  far  has  refused  to  even  consider  a management 
deal  with  Ottawa. 

The  band  insists  it  has  the  right  to  manage  its  own  fishery.  It  does  not 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  federal  Fisheries  Department  to  impose 
seasons  and  regulations. 

"The  situation  is  unsettled,"  said  Burnt  Church  band  manager  Karen 
Somerville. 

"Ottawa  is  still  pushing  agreements  for  the  First  Nation  communities  to 
sign  and  we're  still  maintaining  our  position  to  manage  our  own  resources. 
There  hasn't  been  any  clear  communication  between  us  and  the  government." 

Without  a resolution  to  the  impasse,  another  period  of  turbulence  looms 
on  Miramichi  Bay. 

Last  fall,  there  were  numerous  confrontations  between  federal  fisheries 
officers  and  defiant  Micmac  fishermen,  who  violated  Ottawa's  management 
plan  for  the  region  and  set  thousands  of  traps  out  of  season  from  August 
until  October. 

Ottawa  recognizes  only  one  commercial  lobster-fishing  season  on 
Miramichi  Bay  and  that  runs  from  early  May  until  late  Dune. 

Several  people  were  hurt  during  the  confrontations  last  year,  both 
tribal  members  and  fisheries  officers.  Gunshots  were  fired  on  a couple  of 
occasions,  including  one  incident  where  a non-tribal  fisherman's  boat  was 
hit.  No  one  was  injured  in  that  incident. 

Ward  said  both  sides  in  the  dispute  are  anticipating  trouble  this  fall. 
"The  government  hasn't  done  anything  to  change  its  stance  and  we're  not 
going  to  compromise  the  rights  of  our  children,"  said  Ward,  one  of  the 
most  recognizable  figures  in  Burnt  Church  with  his  Mohawk  haircut  and 
battle  fatigues. 

"As  long  as  you  see  this  huge  divide  with  no  serious  action  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  sit  down  and  recognize  our  inherent  rights,  then  we're 
going  to  have  confrontation  like  we  had  last  year.  This  isn't  something 
our  people  want.  We're  the  ones  outnumbered  and  outgunned.  But  we're  going 
to  stand  up  for  what  we  believe  in." 

Bruce  Wildsmith  of  Halifax,  the  leading  tribal  rights  lawyer  in  the 
region,  said  the  federal  government  has  not  moved  quickly  enough  to 
clarify  the  situation  for  bands  like  Burnt  Church  and  give  them  a means  to 
negotiate  a solution. 

The  Canadian  federal  government  "should  be  more  respectful  of  what 
individual  bands  wish  to  do,"  Wildsmith  said. 

"For  people  who  want  to  fish  in  accordance  with  their  rights,  they  have 
no  process  that  has  been  put  in  place  to  allow  them  to  negotiate  and 
discuss  their  presence." 

Andre  Marc  Lanteigne,  spokes-man  for  the  federal  Fisheries  Department, 
said  he  hopes  Burnt  Church  will  reach  a negotiated  settlement  and  avoid 
problems . 

But  he  said  the  department  is  ready  if  talks  fail. 

"Let  me  be  clear,  we  will  be  ready  for  anything,"  Lanteigne  said. 

"We're  not  going  to  let  failure  at  talks  prevent  us  from  doing  what  we 
have  to  do. " 

Copyright  c.  2001  Bangor  Daily  News.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribes  take  over  welfare  services 


Riverside  County  will  shift  $6.6  million  to  a newly  formed  Indian  consortium. 

By  DAVID  SEATON 

The  Press-Enterprise 
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"Riverside  County  Indian  nations  took  over  welfare  services  for  tribal 
members  today,  a move  Indian  leaders  see  as  a chance  to  better  the  lives 
of  families  untouched  by  the  casino  jackpot.  The  newly  formed  Torres- 
Martinez  Desert  Cahuilla  Indians  Consortium  becomes  the  second  Indian-led 
group  in  California  to  assume  responsibility  for  welfare  services  on 
reservations.  Participating  tribes  are  Torres-Martinez,  Soboba,  Cahuilla, 
Santa  Rosa,  Ramona,  Morongo,  Agua  Caliente,  Pechanga  and  Augustine. 

The  consortium  will  emulate  a San  Diego-based  association  of  18  tribes 
created  in  1998. 

The  1996  federal  welfare  reforms  allow  tribes  to  administer  their  own 
Temporary  Assistance  to  Needy  Families  programs,  giving  Indians  greater 
flexibility  in  spending  welfare  dollars.  Under  the  reforms,  welfare 
dollars  can  pay  for  traditional  Indian  marriage  ceremonies,  bonuses  for 
pregnant  teens  who  earn  high  grades,  job  training  for  noncustodial  parents 
and  increased  benefits  for  mothers  who  have  additional  children  while  on 
welfare.  The  new  tribal  welfare  rules  also  will  include  drug  testing  for 
those  receiving  a check. 

To  pay  for  the  tribal  welfare,  $6.6  million  in  federal  and  state  funds 
will  be  shifted  from  Riverside  County  to  the  consortium,  said  Virginia 
Hill,  a Seneca  Indian  directing  the  effort  in  Riverside  County.  There  will 
be  no  new  costs  to  taxpayers,  she  said. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  prying  people  off  welfare  is  the  same,  tribal 
leaders  said.  But  instead  of  pushing  people  into  the  work  force 
immediately,  as  the  state  welfare  system  demands,  the  tribal  program  will 
first  address  personal  and  social  roadblocks  to  work.  Hill  said. 

"Our  program  is  to  take  care  of  whatever  problem  you  have  first  -- 
alcohol,  reading,  education,"  Hill  said.  "There  are  so  many  creative 
things  that  we  can  do  with  the  tribal  TANF  program,  and  the  services  are 
provided  right  on  the  reservation." 

Indian  leaders  say  taking  over  welfare  programs  demonstrates  the 
aggressive  push  by  Native  Americans  across  the  country  to  become  self- 
sufficient  nations. 

"I  think  the  selling  point  was  the  sovereignty  issue,"  said  Mary  Belardo, 
tribal  chairwoman  of  the  700-member  Torres-Martinez  tribe  near  the  Salton 
Sea.  "It's  exciting.  It's  frightening.  But  I think  it's  a good  thing." 

Belardo  said  when  Hill  first  approached  her  about  setting  up  a tribal 
welfare  operation,  she  blanched.  The  tribes  would  have  to  build  an  entire 
welfare  department,  from  finding  office  space  to  hiring  social  workers, 
job  counselors  and  eligibility  screeners. 

"We're  so  small,  what  can  we  do?"  Belardo  asked  Hill.  But  Hill,  who  grew 
up  on  the  Viejas  reservation  in  San  Diego  County  and  helped  launch  the 
tribal  welfare  program  there,  assured  Belardo  it  could  work  here.  Not  to 
fault  Riverside  County,  Belardo  said,  but  "they're  a large  bureaucracy, 
and  there's  no  way  they  have  the  intimate  contact  to  know  what's  going  on 
in  each  person's  home.  As  the  tribe,  we  do." 

Riverside  County  officials  said  they  fully  support  the  transfer.  So  do 
state  welfare  officials,  who  said  the  program  in  San  Diego  County  has 
successfully  cut  welfare  rolls  on  reservations. 

The  consortium  won  approval  from  the  federal  government  Friday.  The 
welfare  caseload  of  800  tribal  members  is  based  on  1994  numbers,  as 
required  by  federal  law. 

The  program  will  hit  full  stride  within  90  days  when  the  caseload  is 
fully  transferred  from  Riverside  County. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Torres-Martinez  reservation,  with  possible 
future  satellite  offices  in  the  Cahuilla  and  Santa  Rosa  communities, 

Belardo  said.  Most  welfare  cases  on  reservations  are  in  those  three  tribes, 
she  said. 

Tribes  with  casinos  that  have  eradicated  welfare  also  are  part  of  the 
consortium  because  they  have  nontribal  members  living  on  the  reservation 
who  don't  get  a share  of  gaming  earnings,  Belardo  said. 


The  Cabazon  and  Twentynine  Palms  tribes  are  not  included  in  the 
consortium.  "I  guess  I just  approached  the  ones  that  had  (welfare)  numbers 
in  1993-94/'  Hill  said. 

Until  recently,  as  many  as  half  of  the  Torres-Martinez  members  were  on 
welfare,  Belardo  said.  The  number  has  dropped  because  of  construction  jobs 
provided  by  a Highway  86  project  through  the  reservation.  But  most  of  the 
tribe  lives  below  federal  poverty  level,  she  said." 
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Court  Rules  Against  Okla.  Tribe 

By  GINA  HOLLAND  / Associated  Press  Writer 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  --An  Oklahoma  Indian  tribe  can  be  sued  in  state  court 
over  an  off -reservation  construction  project,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
Monday,  noting  the  tribe'  s prior  agreement  to  arbitration. 

While  tribal  governments  generally  are  protected  from  lawsuits,  the 
court  ruled  that  the  Citizen  Potawatomi  Nation  surrendered  its  sovereign 
immunity  by  signing  a construction  contract  requiring  arbitration  to 
settle  disputes. 

The  roofing  contractor,  C&L  Enterprises,  sued  after  the  Potawatomi 
decided  to  use  another  firm  to  install  a roof  on  a bank  building  in 
Shawnee,  Okla.  The  tribe  owned  the  property,  but  it  was  not  on  the 
Potawatomi  reservation. 

C&L  tried  to  enforce  the  arbitration  agreement  in  state  court,  but  the 
tribe  claimed  sovereign  immunity  and  asked  that  the  case  be  dismissed. 

Dustice  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg,  writing  for  the  unanimous  court,  dismissed 
arguments  that  the  arbitration  provision  was  unclear,  noting  that  " the 
tribe  proposed  and  prepared  the  contract." 

The  tribe  changed  contractors  because  the  project  architect  said  a 
different  roof  was  needed  and  C&L  could  not  build  that  model. 

The  high  court  had  agreed  to  hear  the  case  because  of  conflicting  state 
and  federal  court  rulings  over  tribal  immunity. 

An  arbitrator  initially  awarded  C&L  $25,  400  plus  legal  fees  and  other 
costs  stemming  from  the  1993  broken  deal.  The  contractor  then  won  a court 
judgment  in  Oklahoma  City  court  requiring  the  Potawatomi  to  pay. 

A state  appeals  court  upheld  the  lower  court,  but  then  reconsidered  in 
light  of  a separate  Indian  tribal  immunity  case  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1998. 

In  that  case,  the  court  held  that  an  Indian  tribe  is  not  subject  to  suit 
in  state  court  --  even  for  breach  of  contract  off  the  reservation  -- 
unless  the  tribe  waives  immunity  or  Congress  specifically  authorizes  the 
suit . 

An  attorney  for  the  Potawatomi  had  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  in 
March  that  " no  court"  on  earth  or  even  on  the  moon  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  C&L-tribe  dispute. 

An  Oklahoma  appeals  court  sided  with  the  Potawatomi,  but  Monday'  s 
ruling  sends  the  case  back  to  the  Oklahoma  court. 

The  case  is  C&L  Enterprises  v.  Citizen  Potawatomi  Nation,  00-292. 
Copyright  c.  2001  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Time  to  call  inquiry  into  Ipperwash 
Ian  Urquhart 
STAR  COLUMNIST 
Queen's  Park 

THE  CONTRADICTIONS  continue  to  accumulate  in  the  six-year-old  case  of  the 
fatal  shooting  of  an  unarmed  Indian  protester  (Dudley  George)  by  an  OPP 
officer  at  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park. 

Last  week.  Premier  Mike  Harris  turned  himself  into  a pretzel  on  the 
question  of  when,  if  ever,  he  met  with  then  OPP  commissioner  Tom  O'Grady 
to  discuss  the  matter. 

The  question  is  crucial  because  Harris  has  insisted  all  along  that  he 
gave  the  OPP  no  direction  and  that  the  police  acted  entirely  on  their  own 
when  they  launched  an  assault  on  Indian  protesters  occupying  Ipperwash 
park  on  Sept.  6,  1995. 

Here  is  the  sequence  of  statements  concerning  Harris'  alleged  meeting 
with  O'Grady: 

On  Dec.  20  last  year.  The  Star  reported  that  one  of  the  thousands  of 
internal  documents  made  public  as  a result  of  the  George  family's  civil 
suit  against  the  government  states  that  Harris  and  O'Grady  met  on  Sept.  6, 
the  day  of  the  shooting. 

In  response  to  The  Star  story.  Liberal  MPP  Gerry  Phillips  put  a question 
to  Harris  in  the  Legislature  that  day.  Replied  the  Premier:  "It  (the  memo) 
confirms  that  the  OPP  commissioner  was  at  a meeting  that  I was  at, 
something  I indicated  quite  freely  five  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the 
Ipperwash  situation." 

To  the  best  of  Phillips'  recollection,  Harris  had  not,  in  fact,  ever 
before  acknowledged  meeting  with  O'Grady  on  the  day  of  the  shooting.  So 
Phillips  followed  up  his  question  with  a letter  to  Harris  in  January 
asking  for  "proof  of  any  such  statements  confirming  that  this  meeting  took 
place."  The  Premier's  office  denies  receiving  the  letter. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week,  Phillips  finally  got  another  opportunity  to 
pursue  Harris  in  person  on  the  issue  in  the  Legislature.  Harris  responded: 
"I  think  I may  have  indicated  that  we  did  meet  with  the  OPP  commissioner. 
I'm  told  we  did  not  meet  with  the  OPP  commissioner,  and  I did  not." 

On  Thursday,  Harris  was  asked  by  reporters  about  the  apparent  flip-flop. 

A testy  Premier  said  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  remember  details  of 
events  six  years  ago  but  added  that  he  had  met  O'Grady  after  the  shooting. 
The  suggestion  was  that  the  Premier  had  simply  mixed  up  his  time  frame. 

But  O'Grady  subsequently  told  The  Star  that  he  had  not  met  Harris  to 
discuss  Ipperwash  either  before  or  after  the  shooting. 

All  of  which  underlines  the  need  for  a public  inquiry  into  this 
troubling  episode. 

Ian  Urquhart  is  The  Star's  provincial  affairs  columnist. 

His  column  appears  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
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Roadblock  goes  up  in  northern  Saskatchewan 
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LA  LOCHE,  SK  - A family  from  La  Loche  is  fighting  for  the  right  to  live 
on  traditional  land. 

Members  of  the  Montgrand  family  have  been  blocking  a road  near  the 
northwestern  community  since  Tuesday  because  the  provincial  government  has 
told  them  they  cannot  build  18  houses  in  the  nearby  Clearwater  River 
Provincial  Park. 

"There's  absolutely  no  alcohol  going  through  and  no  government  vehicles 
are  going  through  '93  and  nobody  from  the  south/'  said  Skip  Montgrand, 
describing  the  roadblock.  "This  is  a peaceful  demonstration  with  no 
violence . " 

Bob  Wilson,  a park  management  specialist,  says  the  province  had  no 
option  but  to  turn  down  the  request. 

"An  urban  development  in  a wilderness  class  provincial  park  wouldn't 
enhance  the  characteristics,"  he  said. 

Wilson  says  he  hopes  the  two  sides  can  begin  talking  again  to  find  a 
compromise  and  end  the  blockade. 

The  Montgrand 's  say  they  will  continue  to  stop  traffic  until  they  are 
allowed  to  build  their  homes. 

<+>=3D<+> 
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Chumash  wish  to  honor  dead  but  church  records  are  missing 

MISSION  INTO  THE  PAST 

5/1/01 

By  VICKI  ADAME 
NEWS-PRESS  STAFF  WRITER 

The  scattered  markers  represent  nearly  1,700  people  believed  buried  in 
the  Santa  Ines  Mission  cemetery  in  Solvang. 

But  the  50  wooden  or  stone  markers  provide  little  information  about  them. 
The  Santa  Ynez  Band  of  Chumash  Indians  wants  to  change  some  of  that. 
Several  members  of  the  tribe  are  working  on  an  identification  project, 
said  Elaine  Schneider,  a tradition  elder.  The  number  of  Chumash  buried  in 
unmarked  graves  at  the  cemetery  could  be  in  the  hundreds. 

However,  tribal  members  have  run  into  a problem:  The  burial  records  kept 
by  the  Mission  are  missing. 

"We  were  absolutely  positive  the  Mission  would  have  everything," 

Schneider  said.  "It  was  a shock  not  to  find  it." 

Tribal  members  traced  the  records  to  San  Buenaventura  Mission,  where 
they  apparently  had  been  transferred.  The  trail  then  led  to  San  Gabriel  -- 
but  that's  where  it  ended,  Schneider  said. 

Identifying  their  ancestors  buried  in  the  cemetery  is  important  to  the 
Chumash . 

"People  come  out  here  and  don't  realize  how  much  this  is  part  of  our 
history,"  she  said. 

Over  the  years,  various  tribal  members  have  worked  on  identifying  the 
dead.  But  this  year,  the  project  picked  up  steam  as  the  tribe  prepares  to 
celebrate  100  years  of  federal  recognition. 

On  April  21,  the  Chumash  held  an  honoring  ceremony  for  their  ancestors 
at  the  cemetery.  Although  such  a ceremony  is  held  every  year,  Schneider 
said  it  usually  involves  a couple  of  people.  This  year,  she  said,  the 
tribe  wanted  to  involve  the  community  and  all  other  Chumash. 

The  tribe  has  been  working  with  the  Mission  in  the  identification 
process.  Once  completed,  the  tribe  plans  to  erect  a memorial  with  the 
names  of  the  Chumash  buried  at  the  cemetery. 

"We're  not  trying  to  create  a big  elaborate  memorial,  just  something  so 


families  can  come  and  visit  their  loved  ones/'  Schneider  said. 

The  memorial  will  also  serve  to  let  visitors  know  of  the  role  of  the 
Chumash  at  the  Mission,  Schneider  said. 

"We've  been  here  a long  time  and  we're  part  of  this  Mission,  too,"  she 
said . 

The  Chumash  used  oral  tradition  to  pass  down  their  history.  They  relied 
on  Mission  priests  to  keep  written  records  of  Chumash  buried  on  the 
Mission  grounds,  she  said. 

Until  the  records  can  be  located,  Schneider  and  others  are  relying  on 
the  memories  of  tribal  elders.  The  oldest  member  is  95.  From  the  elder's 
recollections,  Schneider  estimates  the  last  Chumash  buried  at  the  Mission 
cemetery  was  60  or  70  years  ago. 

"There  are  a lot  of  elders  still  surviving  who  know  of  relatives  buried 
here,  but  there  is  no  record,"  she  said. 

The  Mission  was  founded  on  Sept.  17,  1804.  According  to  the  Mission's 
Web  site,  the  first  entry  in  the  burial  register  is  dated  Ian.  23,  1805. 

However,  the  Chumash  had  been  burying  their  people  on  the  site  years 
before  the  Mission  was  built,  Schneider  said. 

The  Chumash  buried  their  people  on  high  ground  overlooking  the  east,  she 
said.  The  site  of  the  Mission  cemetery  is  that  spot,  she  said. 

The  process  of  identifying  their  ancestors  will  likely  take  years  -- 
especially  with  the  continuing  search  for  the  burial  records. 

As  she  stood  in  the  Mission  cemetery,  Schneider  said,  "We're  starting  it 
and  I figure  our  kids  will  finish  it." 

Copyright  c.  2001  Santa  Barbara  News-Press. 
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Omaha  Indian  Tribe  Asks  Judge  to  Enforce  1865  Land  Treaty 

The  Omaha  Indian  Tribe's  effort  to  boot  the  neighboring  Winnebago  Tribe 
off  land  in  northeast  Nebraska  had  a federal  judge  Tuesday  trying  to 
decipher  the  meaning  of  a century-old  treaty  and  whether  it  is  binding  and 
relevant  today. 

At  issue  is  whether  the  Omaha  can  invoke  a treaty  provision  that  the 
tribe  could  buy  back  the  lands  that  it  sold  to  the  United  States  more  than 
136  years  ago  to  create  the  Winnebago  reservation. 

"The  Omahas  have  always  known  of  this  provision,"  said  Terry  Pechota,  an 
attorney  from  Rapid  City,  S.D.,  who  is  representing  the  Omahas. 

"We  are  asking  this  court  to  enforce  it.  That  provision  says  what  it 
says . " 

An  attorney  for  the  Winnebagoes  argued  that  its  treaty  with  the  federal 
government,  signed  two  days  after  the  treaty  that  the  Omaha  signed,  gave 
the  Winnebago  the  reservation  land  in  perpetuity. 

"Our  treaty  says  we  can  have  the  land  forever,"  Mark  Hubble  said. 

Not  in  dispute  is  the  fact  the  U.S.  government  entered  into  a treaty 
with  the  Omaha  Tribe  in  1865  in  which  the  tribe  sold  the  northern  portion 
of  its  land. 

The  land  then  was  provided  as  a reservation  for  the  Winnebagoes,  who  had 
been  wandering  on  the  plains  cold,  hungry  and  destitute  after  being 
removed  from  their  ancestral  land  in  Wisconsin. 

Article  10  of  the  treaty  held  that  if  the  Omaha  and  their  new  neighbors 
ever  failed  to  get  along,  the  Omaha  could  buy  back  the  land  under  the 
original  terms  in  which  it  was  sold. 

The  Omaha,  upset  with  the  Winnebagoes  and  the  federal  government  over  a 
recent  decision  to  have  a joint  hospital  for  the  tribes  built  on  the 
Winnebago  reservation,  say  the  tribes  aren't  getting  along. 

The  Omahas  have  offered  the  federal  government  $50,000  - the  amount 


their  ancestors  were  paid  for  the  large  tract  of  Thurston  County  land. 

The  hearing  before  U.S.  District  Judge  Joseph  Bataillon  in  Omaha 
centered  on  arguments  by  the  United  States  and  the  Winnebagoes  to  dismiss 
the  suit  on  the  grounds  that  the  court  had  no  right  to  hear  the  case. 

Treaty  provisions  make  Congress,  not  the  courts,  the  arbiter  of  disputes 
between  tribes,  they  said. 

They  also  argued  that  the  Winnebago  Tribe  is  a sovereign  nation  and  is 
immune  from  being  sued  but  is  an  indispensable  party  in  the  dispute 
between  the  Omahas  and  the  federal  government  because  it  now  lives  on  the 
disputed  land.  That  makes  it  impossible  for  the  case  to  go  forward,  they 
said . 

Pechota  said  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  Omaha  Tribe  to  have  the  suit 
thrown  out  on  that  basis,  when  it  has  a valid  treaty  with  the  government. 

"The  Omaha  not  in  their  wildest  dreams  enter  this  (treaty)  only  to  have 
the  government  say,  'We  sold  you  a bill  of  goods  again,"'  Pechota  said. 

Bataillon  told  U.S.  Attorney  Sally  Johnson  it  appeared  that  the  U.S. 
government  had  entered  into  two  treaties  with  inconsistent  provisions. 

"I  don't  know  how  you  get  out  of  the  problem  you're  in,"  he  said. 

Bataillon  said  he  hoped  to  rule  on  the  request  to  dismiss  the  case 
within  30  days.  Should  the  case  go  forward,  the  ultimate  resolution  would 
take  months  or  years. 
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Group  buys  farm,  offers  it  for  Cayuga  reservation 

The  Associated  Press 

5/4/01 

SPRINGPORT,  N.Y.  (AP)  --  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  officials  reserved  judgment 
Friday  on  a local  group's  offer  to  give  the  tribe  a 70-acre  farm  for  a new 
homeland . 

Clint  Halftown,  a Cayuga  spokesman,  said  the  tribe  did  not  want  to 
comment  until  an  official  offer  is  made  and  reviewed  by  the  tribal  council. 

But  the  possibility  of  having  a place  the  Cayugas  can  call  their  own 
within  the  original  area  of  their  ancestors  makes  Cayuga  Nation  Clan 
Mother  Bernadette  Hill  happy.  Returning  home,  she  said,  "will  mean  having 
our  own  Cayuga  ceremonies  again." 

The  70-acre  farm  property  was  purchased  April  19  for  $240,000  by 
Jonathan  M.  Rossen,  an  assistant  professor  of  anthropology  at  Ithaca 
College.  Rossen  said  he  is  a member  of  the  group.  Strengthening 
Haudenosaunee-American  Relations  Through  Education,  or  SHARE,  and  made  the 
purchase  on  behalf  of  the  organization. 

SHARE  expects  to  announce  its  plans  for  the  property  next  week,  said 
Rossen.  It  is  not  clear  if  the  land  will  be  deeded  to  the  Cayuga  Nation, 
making  it  eligible  to  become  a sovereign  reservation,  or  if  SHARE  will 
continue  to  own  it  and  allow  the  Cayugas  to  use  it,  he  said. 

Julie  Uticone  of  Seneca  Falls,  SHARE  president,  said  the  land  will  allow 
local  residents  to  meet  and  learn  more  about  the  Cayugas.  "This  will  be 
something  good,"  she  said. 

The  farm  is  near  the  Great  Gully  and  Peachtown  areas  where  the  Cayugas 
had  major  settlements  and  croplands.  Those  settlements  were  burned  and 
destroyed  by  patriot  armies  in  1779  on  orders  of  George  Washington  because 
the  Cayugas  sided  with  the  British  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  property  includes  an  organic  vegetable  farm,  farmhouse,  three  barns 
and  a silo.  The  farm  sits  at  the  southern  end  of  the  64,027  acres  of 
former  reservation  land  in  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties  that  the  tribe 
claims  was  illegally  acquired  by  New  York  state  in  the  late  18th  and  early 


19th  centuries. 

Last  year,  a jury  awarded  the  nation  $36.9  million  in  damages  for  their 
lost  homelands.  A decision  on  adding  interest  to  the  jury  award  is 
expected  by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Neal  P.  McCurn  sometime  this  summer. 
McCurn  has  ruled  out  returning  any  land. 

Attorney  William  L.  Dorr,  who  represents  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties  in 
the  land  claim  case,  said  the  donation  would  not  affect,  and  was  unrelated 
to  the  litigation. 

Upstate  Citizens  for  Equality,  a group  formed  in  opposition  to  Native 
American  land  claims  in  Central  New  York,  also  was  taking  a wait-and-see 
approach . 

"I  was  surprised  when  I heard  of  this,  but  it  was  inevitable.  Someone 
was  bound  to  do  it,"  said  Connie  Tallcot,  a Union  Springs  bookstore  owner 
who  co-chairs  the  group.  "It  should  be  interesting.  As  long  as  taxes  are 
paid,  there  shouldn't  be  a problem.  But  if  it  becomes  sovereign,  there  may 
be  concerns." 

Nedra  Darling,  a spokeswoman  for  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
said  a recognized  tribe,  such  as  the  Cayugas,  can  apply  to  have  land  it 
owns  put  into  federal  trust.  She  said  that  is  the  first  step  toward  a 
sovereign  reservation,  which  would  exempt  it  from  any  state  or  local 
jurisdiction 
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Muskogee's  mystery  stone  turns  heads 
The  Oklahoman 

db. oklahoman . com/cgi-b in /show_article?ID=677117&pic=none&TP=get article 
By:  DAVID  GERARD 
Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix 
2001-04-30 

MUSKOGEE  - "The  stone  seems  destined  for  history,  just  from  appearances. 
The  face  of  the  white,  smooth,  rectangular  block  with  cracks  and  obvious 
concrete  patching  boldly  declares,  "This  stone  intended  for  Washington 
Monument.  Muskokee  Nation.  May  26th,  1850."  But  the  43-by-18-by-17-inch 
block  is  sitting  at  the  entrance  to  the  Muskogee 

Regional  Medical  Center,  more  than  1,000  miles  from  the  nation's  capital. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  where  it  came  from. 

No  one  knows  how  it  got  where  it  is. 

"I  contacted  the  National  Park  Service  and  asked  them  if  they  had  any 
recollections  of  it  or  records  that  said  it  was  on  its  way,  but  I haven't 
heard  back  from  them,"  said  Joyce  Bear,  manager  of  cultural  preservation 
for  the  Creek  (Muscogee)  Nation. 

Bear  added  that  the  Creek  Nation  did  not  have  any  record  of  the  stone, 
but  since  it  bore  the  nation's  name,  they  would  take  it  gladly. 

"I'm  going  to  claim  it,"  Bear  said.  "It's  got  the  name  on  it." 

The  hospital,  which  is  on  land  leased  from  the  city,  has  no  problems 
with  the  removal  of  the  stone  by  the  Creeks,  said  Ched  Wetz,  a division 
manager. 

"If  the  Creek  Nation  feels  it  belongs  somewhere  else,  they  can  take  it," 
said  Wetz,  adding  that  the  city  would  have  to  make  the  final  decision. 

Mark  Wilkerson,  director  of  the  city  Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  said 
he  didn't  think  there  would  be  any  problem,  either. 

But  the  stone,  half-buried  in  the  lawn  at  the  hospital,  has  piqued  the 
interest  of  everyone  involved  and  raised  the  question:  Can  the  stone  join 
195  other  Memorial  Stones  on  the  inside  of  the  monument,  a tribute  to  the 
first  president  of  the  United  States? 

In  July  1848,  the  Washington  National  Monument  Society  invited  states, 
cities,  civic  organizations  and  patriotic  societies  to  contribute  stones 
for  placement  within  the  structure. 

Later,  the  monument  society  asked  foreign  governments  to  contribute 


inscribed  stones.  Between  1848  and  1936  - excluding  the  tumultuous  years 
of  1854  to  1880  - the  society  received  192  stones,  with  three  representing 
Native  American  tribes:  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  the  Tuscarora  and 
Anacostia  tribes. 

Three  stones  were  lost,  according  to  the  National  Park  Service,  which 
maintains  the  monument,  John  Lockwood,  a park  ranger  at  the  monument,  said 
a precedent  exists  for  installing  lost  stones. 

The  most  famous,  the  Pope  Stone,  was  stolen  by  anti-Catholics  in  1854 
and  tossed  into  the  Potomac  River,  Lockwood  said. 

That  stone  was  discovered  by  workers  building  a bridge  in  1892,  Lockwood 
said,  but  the  stone  disappeared  a second  time.  Finally,  a new  Pope  Stone 
was  installed  in  1983,  Lockwood  said.  But  Lockwood  said  a lost  stone  would 
require  documentation  that  it  was  intended  for  the  monument  before  it 
could  be  accepted. 

And  no  one  can  show  any  documentation  on  the  stone  at  the  medical  center. 
Harley  Little,  a Creek  Nation  councilor  who  would  like  the  stone  to  reach 
Washington,  said  he  recently  heard  about  it  from  Clay  Harrell,  a former 
city  manager. 

Harrell  said  he  first  saw  the  stone  in  1959,  when  he  and  then  city  parks 
director.  Art  Johnson,  were  walking  around  the  site  of  the  future  hospital. 
"I  saw  this  stone  laying  on  the  ground  with  an  inscription,  and  I said, 

'What  is  that?'"  Harrell  said.  "Art  said  it  was  a stone  cut  in  Georgia 
that  the  Creeks  brought  with  them  on  the  trail  (of  Tears),  and  it's 
supposed  to  go  in  the  Washington  Monument." 

Harrell  said  he  forgot  about  the  stone  until  he  moved  to  Washington  and 
climbed  the  monument  and  saw  all  the  Memorial  Stones.  He  said  when  he 
returned  to  Muskogee  in  the  1970s,  he  saw  the  stone  had  been  converted  to 
a bench  with  the  addition  of  an  inscribed  slab  from  a garden  at  the  old 
hospital . 

The  slab,  which  remembers  the  George  Washington  Bicentennial  of  1932, 
lies  on  top  of  the  Muskogee  stone.  Harrell  said  he  contacted  the  Creek 
chief  at  the  time,  who  showed  little  interest  in  the  stone.  Later,  the 
Five  Civilized 

Tribes  Museum  said  it  would  take  it,  but  never  did,  Harrell  said.  "But 
once  Little  heard  about  it,  he  wanted  to  see  it  make  the  destination 
mentioned  on  the  face,"  Harrell  said. 

Digging  around  the  stone,  other  wording  appeared  below  the  date  and 
ground  level.  The  line  states,  "Presented  by  A.C.  Trumbo."  Trumbo,  a 
business  leader  in  Muskogee's  early  history,  was  born  in  1866  near 
Columbus,  Ga.,  and  died  in  1954. 

Harrell  said  he  met  Trumbo  in  Oklahoma  City  before  his  death. 

Steve  Morenzetti,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Memorial  Stones  at  the 
Washington  Monument  - scheduled  to  reopen  Memorial  Day  after  a three-year 
renovation  said  he  was  not  aware  of  anyone  coming  forward  with  any  lost 
stones . 

"At  this  point,  we  don't  envision  adding  any  new  stones." 
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Originally  published  in  Spanish  by  the  FZLN 


Translated  by  irlandesa 
To  the  People  of  Mexico. 

On  this  May  1,  2001,  we,  the  workers  of  the  city  and  of  the  countryside  ARE 
DENOUNCING  that: 

THE  DEPUTIES  AND  SENATORS  OF  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNION  USURPED  THE  POPULAR 
WILL.  The  Chamber  of  the  Senate,  unanimously,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 


with  386  votes  from  the  PAN,  PRI  and  PVEM,  have  betrayed  the  sovereign  will 
of  the  people,  the  demand  by  millions  of  indigenous  and  non-indigenous 
Mexicans  who,  through  a multitude  of  peaceful  demonstrations,  have 
expressed  our  demand  for  the  constitutional  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
the  Indian  peoples  contained  in  the  Cocopa  proposal.  Heedful  of  the 
interests  of  their  party  leaders,  of  their  personal  and  group  interests, 
the  Congress  is  imposing  a law  which  is  closer  to  Zedillo's,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Cocopa  proposal  on  Indigenous  Rights  and  Culture, 
which  recognize  rights  but  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  exercised, 
which  continues  to  leave  millions  of  indigenous  Mexican  brothers  as 
second-class  citizens,  excluded.  How  much  more  indigenous  blood  do  those 
"representatives,"  - who  live  off  the  people's  money  - want?  How  much  more 
blood  of  honest  Mexicans  will  be  necessary  for  THOSE  WHO  GOVERN,  TO  GOVERN 
OBEYING  and  FOR  THOSE  WHO  LEGISLATE,  TO  LEGISLATE  OBEYING  THE  MANDATE  OF 
THE  PEOPLE? 

This  same  Congress,  a fitting  heir  to  Zedillo,  is  the  same  one  going  about 
putting  taxes  on  medicines,  food  and  schools,  while  protecting  with  its 
laws  bankers  who  continue  to  take  the  money  out  of  our  country.  The  same 
one  which  is  more  concerned  about  changing  the  laws  in  order  to  allow 
casinos  than  about  the  rights  of  retired  persons  and  pensioners.  The  same 
one  which  is  preparing  to  promote  a labor  counter-reform  which  will 
demolish  what  was  fought  for  the  entire  20th  century,  and  which  will  leave 
us  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  savage  capitalism  which  the  legislators 
themselves  are  protecting.  Because  of  all  of  this,  we  are  saying:  THIS 
CONGRESS  DOES  NOT  REPRESENT  US. 

We  will  not  be  resigned,  we  have  dignity,  we  shall  continue  to  fight,  we 
shall  continue  to  resist  until,  in  this  our  Patria,  there  is:  Liberty! 
Democracy!  Justice!  for  all  Mexicans. 

TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE  COCOPA  PROPOSAL  INTO  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW! 

LIBERTY  FOR  ZAPATISTA  PRISONERS! 

NO  TO  THE  IVA! 

NO  TO  THE  CONGRESS  AND  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  WHO  SERVE  ONLY  THE  RICH! 

YES  TO  DIALOGUE  AND  ORGANIZATION  BETWEEN  ALL  THE  EXCLUDED  AND  OPPRESSED! 
Zapatista  Front  of  National  Liberation  (FZLN) 
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Natives  help  spruce  up  aging  totem  poles 

PRIDE:  Clans  from  the  Tongass  Tribe  work  together  to  preserve  precious 
cultural  pieces. 

By  Darren  Friedel  Ketchikan  Daily  News 
http://www.adn.com/metro/story/0j  2633, 263479,00.html 
(Published  May  4,  2001) 

Ketchikan  --  For  years  totem  poles  have  told  their  stories. 

Those  stories  have  lasted  for  generations  among  the  Natives  of  Southeast 
Alaska.  But  while  the  traditional  accounts  remain,  many  of  the  totems  that 
described  them  do  not. 

Ketchikan's  Chief  Johnson  and  Chief  Kyan  poles  are  two  exceptions, 
however,  in  the  form  of  aging  replicas  that  are  still  standing.  And 
because  of  a preservation  effort,  the  two  poles  should  continue  to  tell 
their  stories  for  several  more  years. 

Three  members  of  the  Tongass  Tribe,  along  with  the  help  of  a conservator, 
have  started  cleaning  the  two  totems,  which  have  become  dirty  and 
discolored  after  years  of  exposure  to  Southeast  Alaska's  harsh  weather. 

"I'm  glad  the  totems  are  being  taken  care  of,"  said  Robert  Jackson,  22,  a 
Tongass  Tribe  member  helping  with  the  project  with  his  father,  Willard 


Jackson,  53.  The  two  are  members  of  the  Tongass  Tribes  Bear-Eagle  Clan. 

The  pair  helped  clean  the  poles  in  April  and  will  continue  working  on 
them  until  early  this  month.  "It  feels  good  to  take  care  of  our  poles. 

This  is  our  culture.  It  explains  who  we  are/'  Robert  Jackson  said, 
pointing  to  the  Chief  Kyan  pole,  which  stands  in  downtown  Ketchikan's 
Whale  Park. 

"I've  been  looking  forward  to  doing  this  since  I first  heard  about  the 
project/'  said  Andrew  Todd,  a conservator  consulting  on  the  preservation 
effort . 

First,  moss,  lichen  and  dirt  is  removed  with  bristle  brushes  and  soft 
wood  scrapers.  Then  the  poles  are  washed  with  a biodegradable  detergent. 
After  they're  cleaned,  a preservative  is  applied  to  the  totems  to  prevent 
further  growth  of  moss  and  lichen.  Once  the  poles  are  dry,  a special 
water  repellent  is  added  to  protect  the  wood  and  hold  in  the  preservative. 

After  that,  the  tribe  will  discuss  whether  to  repaint  parts  of  the  poles, 
Todd  said. 

This  isn't  the  first  time  Todd  has  worked  with  Ketchikan  totem  poles.  In 
1987,  Todd  said  he  recommended  preserving  totems  lying  in  a shed  near 
Ketchikan  Creek.  Today,  some  of  those  totems  are  on  display  at  the  Totem 
Heritage  Center. 

Willard  Jackson,  whose  brother  Israel  Shotridge  carved  the  Chief  Johnson 
and  Chief  Kyan  poles,  said  it's  important  to  have  Todd  helping  with  the 
project  because  he  is  recognized  as  someone  who  respects  the  tribes 
artifacts . 

"I'm  just  looking  for  things  to  go  in  a peaceful  manner,  so  that  things 
go  well  and  we  can  get  in  touch  with  our  ancestors,"  Willard  Jackson  said. 
"That  is  what  this  is  all  about." 

The  Chief  Johnson  pole  was  raised  in  1989,  and  stands  at  the  south  end 
of  the  Centennial  Parking  Lot  near  the  location  of  the  original,  which  was 
raised  in  1901.  That  pole  is  now  housed  in  the  Totem  Heritage  Center. 

The  Chief  Kyan  pole  is  the  second  reproduction  of  the  original  pole  that 
was  carved  in  the  early  1900s.  Today's  pole  was  raised  in  1993,  according 
to  the  Ketchikan  museum.  The  first  replica  of  the  Chief  Kyan  pole  was 
carved  in  the  1960s  and  now  sits  in  the  Totem  Heritage  Center. 

Also  helping  with  the  preservation  of  the  poles  is  Bob  Johnson,  a member 
of  the  Tongass  Tribe's  Raven  Clan.  Willard  Jackson  said  having  his  son 
work  on  the  project  is  special,  but  Johnson's  help  is  equally  important. 

Johnson,  41,  was  surprised  he  was  asked  to  take  part  in  the  project. 

"I  was  told  it  would  help  to  have  someone  from  my  clan  actually  working 
on  these  poles,"  Johnson  said.  "And  the  more  I thought  about  it,  the  more 
it  sounded  like  a good  idea." 

<+>=<+> 
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Indian  Country  law  enforcement  face  rollbacks 
MAY  7,  2001 

Underfunded  and  understaffed  law  enforcement  programs  in  Indian  Country 
face  significant  rollbacks  should  the  Bush  administration  succeed  in 
cutting  the  COPS  program  from  the  Department  of  Justice's  budget. 

Instituted  in  1994  by  the  Clinton  administration,  the  Community  Oriented 
Policing  Services  program  has  put  more  than  110,000  police  officers  on  the 
beat  nationwide.  It  faces  a 56  percent  cut  beginning  in  fiscal  year  2002 
as  part  of  a $1.6  billion  slash  in  funding  for  programs  Attorney  General 
John  Ashcroft  says  has  served  their  purpose. 

But  for  Indian  Country,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a reason  to  cut  the 
program.  In  January,  Ashcroft's  department  released  a study  showing  that 


American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  are  the  victims  of  violent  crime  at 
more  than  twice  the  rate  of  other  populations. 

Other  studies  point  to  alarmingly  high  rates  of  violence  in  Indian 
Country.  Native  women  are  the  victims  of  domestic  violence  at  higher  rates 
than  others,  illicit  drug  use  among  Indian  youth  is  the  highest  in  the 
nation,  and  overcrowded  jails  are  the  norm  for  tribes. 

And  just  last  week,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  added  the  name  of 
Oglala  Lakota  Officer  Kelmar  One  Feather  to  an  ever-growing  list  of  tribal 
law  enforcement  who  have  died  on  the  job.  BIA  and  tribal  officials 
attribute  the  deaths  of  One  Feather  and  his  counterparts  to  an  historic 
lack  of  funding  for  law  enforcement. 

The  COPS  program  includes  a grants  specifically  aimed  at  tribes.  COPS 
grants  are  paying  for  nearly  100  tribal  officers  in  New  Mexico,  almost  200 
in  Arizona,  including  about  80  for  the  Navajo  Nation  alone,  and  about  140 
tribal  cops  in  South  Dakota. 

COPS  funding  has  provided  for  more  than  60  officers  for  the  Oglala 
Lakota  Tribe.  Still,  the  boost  in  funding  didn't  help  pay  for  a secure 
police  vehicle  which  could  have  prevented  One  Feather's  death  last  Duly, 
indicative  the  wide  problems  tribes  face  in  funding  their  police  forces. 

Grants  through  the  program  are  not  designed  to  be  long  term,  either. 
After  three  years,  the  funding  runs  out,  a problem  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton 
Tribe  in  South  Dakota  currently  faces.  The  tribe  stands  to  lose  half  of 
its  police  force  once  the  COPS  commitment  ends. 

Overall,  Indian  Country  faces  a huge  loss  without  the  COPS  program,  says 
Walt  Lamar,  acting  director  of  the  BIA's  Law  Enforcement  Program.  "We're 
going  to  step  back  a thousand  officers  and  put  us  back  to  square  one," 
said  Lamar  last  week  on  the  radio  program  Native  America  Calling. 

Law  enforcement  at  the  BIA  is  separate  from  Department  of  Dustice 
funding.  The  fiscal  year  2002  budget  for  BIA  law  enforcement  is  about  $160 
million,  although  Lamar  says  the  need  is  $500  million. 

With  about  2,600  cops  serving  tribal  communities  today,  the  loss  in  COPS 
funding  would  cut  those  numbers  in  the  coming  years.  But  by  minimum 
standards,  at  least  4,300  tribal  officers  are  needed. 

In  response  to  concerns  raised  about  funding.  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale 
Norton  last  week  said  she  would  look  at  ways  to  coordinate  programs  across 
departments.  She  also  said  the  Bush  administration  encourages  partnerships 
at  the  local  level  between  tribes  and  states. 
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Unlike  others,  I will  not  burden  the  list  with  constant  postings 
from  a book  you  should  obtain  for  yourself.  But  there  is  one  excerpt 
in  particular,  I would  like  to  share,  since  the  "WHAT  MAKES  AN  INDIAN" 
argument  seems  to  come  up  so  often.  This  expresses  my  sentiments,  only 
much  better  than  I could  ever  say  it. 


Who  Am  I?  I am  a Blackfeet  Indian  from  Montana.  I am  more  Cree  than 
Blackfeet,  and  I hardly  look  Indian,  but  I am  an  enrolled  Blackfeet.  I'm 
not  quite  half  Indian-some  French,  Irish,  and  Scottish  too.  I was  my 
Granpa's  Blackfeet  Indian  boy.  That  is  all  I ever  knew. 

I am  a little  boy  who  grew  up  with  drinking  and  fighting  all  around  him. 
I remember  the  sounds  of  beer  bottles  hitting  the  wall.  I remember  my 
father  thrusting  his  fist  through  a glass  door  in  a drunken  rage  because 
my  mother  had  tried  to  lock  him  out-shattered  glass  and  blood  were  all 
over  the  floor.  I remember  loud  angry  voices  and  the  terror  of  silence. 


waiting,  for  the  next  act  of  violence.  My  mother  was  beautiful  with  dark 
brown  hair  and  hazel  eyes.  She  liked  laughter,  hot  jazz,  and  good  times. 
She  dressed  in  expensive  clothes  and  preferred  Chanel  #5-most  say  she 
was  a very  classy  lady.  My  father  was  good  looking  and  a start  basketball 
player.  He  liked  pretty  women  and  he  lived  fast  and  fought  hard.  My 
mother  and  father  drank  and  partied  all  the  time.  Pretty  soon  they  drank 
and  fought  each  other.  Then  I had  many  stepfathers  and  stepmothers. 
Drinking  and  fighting  is  what  I remember  most  about  growing  up.  That  is 
all  I ever  knew. 

I developed  a bone  disease  in  my  right  hip  when  I was  six.  I was  in 
and  out  of  hospitals,  on  crutches  and  braces.  I spent  two  years  ina 
hospital  in  Helena,  Montana.  I wasn't  sick:I  had  all  the  energy  of  any 
six  year  old.  They  strapped  me  to  a metal  frame  with  a canvas  covering 
to  keep  the  weight  off  my  hip.  the  nurses  were  mostly  kind,  but  they 
could  not  nurture  me.  I don't  remember  my  mother  coming  to  visit  very 
often,  and  I never  remember  my  father  coming  at  all.  I remember  looking 
out  the  window,  watching  other  kids  play,  and  crying.  Dying  cancer  and 
tuberculosis  patients  were  in  the  next  wing.  I remember  the  screams  at 
night.  I remember  being  scared,  and  my  skin  yearned  for  a comforting, 
loving,  nurturing  touch.  I remember  going  inside  to  entertain  myself, 
for  eternity.  That  is  all  I ever  knew. 

I am  a boarding  school  Indian.  When  I say  this,  you  KNOW  something  about 
me  already.  I had  work  details,  slopped  dishes,  mopped  and  polished 
floors.  I scrubbed  toilet  bowls  and  scoured  sinks.  Memories  of  nights  on 
hard  bunks  still  haunt  me-a  scared  little  kid,  eyes  wide  open  in  the 
dark.  One  night  a big  boy  came  to  my  bed.  He  told  me  that  if  I told,  he 
would  hurt  me  good.  He  did-pain  of  penetration,  stifled  screams,  and 
"lost  innocence".  The  dorm  attendant  kicked  our  asses  up  the  stairs  if 
we  didn't  move  fast  enough.  The  kind  war  vet  with  the  slow  mind  used  to 
take  us  upriver  and  show  us  how  to  make  fire  and  boil  coffee-  the  best  I 
ever  tasted.  That  is  all  I ever  knew. 

I survived  on  the  streets  of  Portland,  Spokane,  Cut  Bank,  and  Browning. 
My  parents  still  drank.  I lost  count  of  how  many  stepfathers  and 
stepmothers  I had.  I lived  in  many  foster  homes,  mostly  with  white 
folk. Some  were  good  to  me,  and  some  were  not.  They  needed  money,  and  a 
few  needed  an  extra  hand  with  the  work.  They  did  not  teach  me  about 
being  a good  Indian  boy,  but  they  did  teach  me  how  to  survive  in  the 
cities  among  non-Indian  peoples.  Once  my  father  came  home  drunk  and  beat 
up  a woman  he  was  with.  She  whacked  him  with  a vacuum  cleaner  hose.  I 
knocked  on  the  ceiling  with  my  crutches  to  signal  the  neighbors  upstairs 
to  call  the  police,  the  police  came.  They  took  my  father  away  to  jail. 

The  woman  took  off.  The  neighbors  went  home.  The  social  workers  put  me 
ina  detention  home  for  six  months,  because  they  didn't  know  what  else  to 
do  with  me.  My  father  came  to  see  me  once,  he  was  drunk.  I told  him  I 
didn't  want  to  see  him  anymore  when  he  was  drunk.  That  is  all  I ever 
knew. 

I went  back  to  boarding  school  in  Montana.  It  was  the  same  old  stuff. 
Only  now  the  fights  were  over  whether  I could  speak  Blackfeet  or  whether 
I knew  my  Indian  ways  was  teased  because  I did  not.  The  ones  who  did 
know  were  called  blanket  asses  and  teased  or  beat  up  anyway.  You  weren't 
supposed  to  know  your  ways  or  speak  your  language  in  those  days.  I went 
to  high  school  in  Browning.  I began  to  drink  and  party  and  found  I liked 
women  just  like  my  father  did.  I stayed  in  town  on  weekends  with  my  dad 
at  the  old  Yeagan  Hotel.  He  was  still  drinking.  He  slapped  me  once  when 
i told  him  that  I hadn't  been  drinking  that  night.  "Don't  lie  to  me 
boy!".  He  said  with  stale  booze  breath.  During  my  sophomore  year  I met  a 
pretty  girl  at  a river  party  in  Cut  Bank.  We  got  real  interested  in  each 
other.  When  I told  my  dad,  he  said"  No,  no,  she  is  your  sister!"  "Oh,"  I 
said,  "you  never  told  me  about  my  sister".  That  is  all  I ever  knew. 

I left  Browning  and  went  to  Haskell  when  it  was  still  a high  school.  It 
was  pretty  good:  three  squares  and  a roof  over  my  head  for  more  than  a 
year  at  a time  were  new  to  me.  There  were  over  a thousand  students  from 
many  different  tribes  at  Haskell.  Today  I have  relatives  anywhere  I go. 

It  feels  good.  I received  a full  National  Merit  Scholarship  to  the 
college.  My  father  had  a year's  sobriety  when  he  came  down  to  my 


graduation.  I was  very  happy  and  proud  that  he  was  there,  but  he  got 
drunk  and  thrown  in  jail.  He  didn't  come  to  the  graduation.  That  is  all  I 
ever  knew. 

At  Kansas,  they  gave  me  all  my  scholarship  money  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester!  I learned  how  to  shoot  pool  pretty  well,  and  I learned 
how  to  play  a good  hand  of  cards.  I liked  to  party,  and  I still  liked 
women.  I ran  out  of  money  before  i flunked  out.  After  I left  school  and 
worked  for  a while,  I came  back  to  Kansas  and  played  even  harder.  Then  I 
got  a rancher's  daughter  pregnant.  That  is  all  I ever  knew. 

As  a new  father,  I tried  to  be  responsible  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life.  I worked  at  whatever  I could  find  for  eight  years  before  returning 
to  Kansas.  This  time  I worked  for  my  degree  during  the  day  and  worked  at 
night  to  support  my  family.  I graduated-first  in  my  family!  I became  a 
bureaucrat  with  the  federal  government.  I had  mutton  chop  sideburns  and 
wore  wingtip  shoes  and  pinstripe  suits.  That  was  the  American  dream, 
wasn't  it?  I drank  more  and  more  and  ran  around  on  my  wife.  For  me, 

"Indian  affairs"  wasn't  about  politics  or  the  BIA.  I played  and  drank 
hard.  I hurt  many  people  and  lost  wives  number  one  and  two  and  three 
wonderful  children.  Now  I was  just  like  my  parents.  That  is  all  I ever 
knew. 

I quit  drinking  in  Tucson,  many  years  later.  I had  gone  to  a four-day 
Indian  golf  tournament  in  Phoenix.  Stayed  drunk  the  whole  time.  When  I 
drove  home,  my  bones  ached.  I quit  cold.  They  call  me  a dry-drunk 
because  I never  went  to  treatment.  I was  sober,  but  not  healed.  I looked 
around  me.  I didn't  like  my  job.  I didn't  like  my  friends:  we  just  drank 
together.  I didn't  like  myself.  I knew  that  I had  hurt  many  people  and 
was  not  a responsible  person-to  myself,  to  my  family,  as  an  Indian 
person,  or  to  my  community.  I realized  that  the  world  would  be  a sorry 
place  to  live  in  if  everyone  was  like  me.  That  is  all  I ever  knew. 

I quit  a promising  career  and  good  money  and  left  Tucson  to  start  over 
in  life-sober.  I consulted  for  different  tribal  groups  for  several  years. 

I married  a Pueblo  woman  and  went  back  to  school.  Also,  I learned  how  to 
make  pottery.  I sat  on  the  plaza  in  Santa  Fe  for  your  years  selling  my 
wares  and  PAYING  MY  DUES.  But  I still  had  not  dealt  with  my  addictive 
behaviors.  I was  still  toking  so  I wasn't  clean,  nor  had  I lost  my  love 
for  women.  I lost  wife  number  three.  This  time  I FELT  the  loss.  That  is 
all  I ever  knew. 

I met  some  Lakota  friends  who  began  taking  me  to  sweats  and  teaching  me 
about  spirituality  and  responsibility.  I stopped  toking  and  got  clean.  I 
went  home  to  Montana  to  learn  about  my  own  ways.  It  is  not  easy  to 
humble  yourself  in  your  mid-forties  to  "elders"  who  are  fifteen  years 
younger.  " I am  ignorant  but  I want  to  learn".  I learned  about  Blackfeet 
teachings,  language,  an  songs.  I was  brought  out  from  behind  the  barrier 
at  the  Sun  Dance  and  given  my  Blackfeet  name  in  ceremony.  Now  I have  a 
Blackfeet  identity.  The  name  was  given  to  my  father  by  his  father.  I 
have  the  right  to  give  the  name  Black  Bear  to  my  son,  and  it  has 
dignity.  Today  I have  a good  relationship,  a garden,  and  a HOME.  Yes,  I 
know  what  the  Gallup  drunk  tank  smells  like.  I experienced  and  survived 
the  boarding  school.  I understand  the  pain  of  abandonment.  I know  the 
terror  of  sexual  abuse.  I understand  the  shame  of  not  being  a good 
parent.  However,  now  I try  to  be  a good  person  and  use  my  experience  and 
understanding  to  help  others.  NOW  I KNOW  WHAT  I NEVER  KNEW.  I know  who  I 
am,  and  it  is  all  I ever  knew. 

Thank  you.  Creator.... 

_-> 
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The  following  was  and  is  a hand-out  at  the  Lakota  Embassy  building  at 
Pine  Ridge,  available  to  those  who  visit  the  Embassy.  The  Proclamation 
referred  to  in  this  letter  was  posted  previous  in  this  List. 

TETUWAN  LAKOTA  WORKING  GROUP 
April  21,2001 
" For  Urgent  Action" 

United  Nations  Delegate 

Teton  Sioux  Nation  Treaty  Council  Spokesman 
Tony  Black  Feather 

Dear  Tony: 

Grass  Roots  Oglala  Lakota  Oyate  2001  are  in  receipt  and  full  support  to  a 
meeting  held  on  March  21,2001  at  the  former  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal 
Administration  ( also  formerly  called  Red  Cloud  Building) . The  meeting  was 
to  encourage  International  Intervention  to  the  Peaceful  Takeover  here  in 
Pine  Ridge. 

On  January  16,  2000,  the  Lakota  people  entered  into  a crisis  situation 
here  in  Pine  Ridge  concentration  camp  #344.  Due  to  many  obstacles,  we  were 
unable  to  pursue  our  request  to  the  United  Nations.  Now  the  opportunity  is 
a hand  for  World  Intervention.  We  hold  the  United  States  Government 
accountable  for  the  genocide  inflicted  on  the  Lakota  People.  All  legal 
remedies  have  been  exhausted  here  in  the  United  States  and  the  Lakota 
People  have  no  other  choice  but  to  take  our  case  to  the  United  Nations  and 
the  World  Court  for  Justice.  During  this  process  the  Lakota  people  seek 
world  protection. 

February  2001,  Lakota  Fleadsmen  and  Tokala  Society  members  sent  a Letter 
of  Intent  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  a Lakota  Embassy  to  be 
established  in  the  former  Administration  Building  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  Illegally  occupying  our  Territory  and 
Imposing  a Colonial  Government  system  on  our  people  without  proper  consent. 
The  Lakota  people  are  the  most  regulated  people  on  earth.  Right  or  Wrong  the 
US  still  protects  it's  own  interests. 

Four  (4)  Months  ago  new  elections  were  held  within  the  colonial  system 
that  is  in  power  here  in  our  territory.  Since  the  election  there  has  been  no 
positive  changes  for  the  people,  only  continued  abuse  and  oppression.  This 
system  is  viewed  to  destroy  a Race  of  People.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  the 
abuse  and  neglect  of  our  people.  Our  demands  as  a result  of  the  Takeover 
haven't  been  met  or  taken  seriously.  We  oppose  the  United  States  agency 
system  ( Indian  Reorganization  Act  IRA  Government).  The  People  wish  to 
change  to  a self-reliant  Traditional  Government,  standing  on  Treaties  with 
the  United  States  Government. 

We  seek  immediate  Protection  and  relief  from  the  oppression  of  the  U.S. 
Federal  System.  The  Governor  of  South  Dakota  has  requested  Swat  Teams  and 
Larger  Police  Patrols  for  rural  and  remote  areas.  This  doesn't  look  good 
for  the  future  of  the  Lakota  People,  your  full  support  is  requested  along 
with  other  organization  support  such  as: 

1.  International  Rescue  Committee 

2.  International  Crisis  Group 

3.  Commission  on  Fluman  Rights  and  the  Working  Group  on  Indigenous 
Populations . 

4.  International  Labor  Organization  convention  on  Indigenous  Peoples 
Rights 

Article  4 of  the  1989  International  Labor  Organization  convention  on 
Indigenous  and  Tribal  Peoples  goes  on  to  provide  that: 

1.  Special  measures  shall  be  adopted  as  appropriate  for  safe  guarding  the 
person,  institutions,  property,  labor,  culture  and  the  environment  of  the 
peoples  concern. 

2.  Such  measures  shall  not  be  contrary  to  the  Freely  Expressed  wishes  of 
the  people  concerned. 

We  are  convinced  that  a series  of  ongoing  Fluman  Rights  Violations  is 


committed  and  disappearance  of  people  enforced  or  involuntary  arbitrary 
detention.  In  the  last  few  months  this  has  taken  place  on  supporters  and 
members  of  the  Oglalas,  their  homes,  land,  employment,  health,  on  and  off 
the  reservation  within  the  1851  and  1868  Treaty  Territorial  Lands. 

At  the  present  time,  A Proclamation  of  our  sovereignty  is  being 
circulated  for  the  people's  approval.  As  Lakota  people  we  claim  Full 
Sovereignty  and  Restitution  of  Aboriginal  Lands  with  Punitive  Damages. 

Based  on  the  Takeover,  we  need  to  clean  up  America  on  Human  Rights  and 
Treaty  Violations,  and  for  the  Lakota  People  to  unite  and  abolish  the  IRA 
System  and  terminate  the  US  Government  to  leave  our  Lakota  Territory. 

We  are  in  a major  crisis,  and  we  have  suffered  long  enough,  we  wish  not 
to  further  any  delays  on  our  lives  and  safety.  We  are  seeking  full 
protection,  and  that  immediate  action  be  taken.  We  are  requesting  a response 
immediately  on  receipt  of  this  letter.  Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

General  Council  of  Lakota  Elders  and  Chiefs  Representatives 
Grass  Roots  Oglala  Oyate  Representatives 
Tetuwan  Lakota  Working  Group  Representatives 
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From:  "lanet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy .org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner  News 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Date:  Mon,  30  Apr  2001  16:55:31  -0700 
From:  radman  <resist(3best . com> 

Sub j : Incarcerated  Indians 

Mailing  List:  Our  Red  Earth  <0urRedEarth(3yahoogroups . com> 

Incarcerated  Indians 

A continuing  series  revealing  glaring  disparities  in  the  judicial  systems 
for  American  Indians 

PART  1:  A view  of  the  distorted  statistics  from  initial  police  contact  to 
denial  of  parole 

By  Ruth  Steinberger 

Problems  of  racial  disparity  throughout  the  entire  judicial  system  raises 
alarming  questions  regarding  Native  Americans  in  confinement. 

In  February,  2000,  the  number  of  people  in  state  and  federal  prisons  in 
the  US  topped  2 million,  leaving  the  US  with  one  of  the  highest  rates  of 
incarceration  in  the  world,  exceeded  by  China,  Iraq  and  other  countries 
with  notably  poor  human  rights  records. 

Of  the  two  million  people  in  confinement  in  the  US,  a seriously 
disproportionate  number  are  people  of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities.  Issues 
of  racial,  ethnic  and  economic  disparity  affecting  those  coming  in  contact 
with  both  state  and  federal  judicial  systems  are  well  documented. 

Statistics  show  that  from  initial  contact  with  police  to  length  of 
sentence,  the  differences  disproportionately  punish  Native  Americans, 
ultimately  affecting  families  and  communities  as  well. 

Organizations  including  the  NAACP  and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 


call  for  urgent  action  to  address  these  problems.  Glaring  disparities  in 
access  to  adequate  legal  representation  for  the  poor  has  been  publicly 
noted  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Recognizing  disparity  as  a fact  of  life,  states  are  required  to  keep 
records  of  the  racial  component  of  those  who  are  incarcerated,  as  compared 
to  the  racial  make-up  of  the  state  or  jurisdiction  entitled 
Disproportionate  Minority  Confinement  (DMC).  However,  while  discussion 
escalates  over  the  causes  of  DMC,  the  trend  continues  and  the  situation 
seems  far  from  being  addressed. 

For  Native  Americans,  problems  including  racial  profiling,  confessions 
obtained  under  questionable  circumstances,  frequently  inadequate  legal 
representation  and  processing  through  courts  that  have  historically  been 
hostile  toward  Native  Americans  have  marred  access  to  equal  processing 
through  the  courts.  While  the  origin  of  the  problems  are  complex,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  highlight  one  particular  fault,  statistics  reveal  that 
the  sum  of  those  problems  places  Indians  into  confinement  far  earlier,  and 
for  less  serious  crimes  than  other  Americans.  Additionally,  indications 
are  that  being  denied  parole  opportunities  may  increase  the  sentences 
served  by  Indians  even  further. 

Currently  there  are  over  26,000  Native  Americans  in  adult  correction 
facilities  including  state  and  federal  prisons,  as  well  as  jails  both 
within  and  outside  of  tribal  jurisdiction.  While  Indians  are  roughly  1%  of 
the  US  population,  Indians  make  up  1.6%  of  the  population  of  prisoners  in 
the  Federal  Prison  System  and  1.3%  of  prisoners  in  state  systems. 
Comprising  roughly  10%  of  the  population  of  South  Dakota,  according  to  the 
most  recent  SD  DOC  statistics.  Native  Americans  comprise  21%  of  male 
prisoners  and  34%  of  incarcerated  women.  Numbers  vary  from  state  to  state, 
with  Minnesota's  population  1.2%  Native  American,  yet  Indians  represent 
nearly  7%  of  prisoners  in  that  state.  Across  the  board,  the  situation  is 
alarming. 

Nick  Braune  is  a lobbyist  and  activist  from  Yankton,  South  Dakota  who 
recently  ran  for  State  Representative  from  District  18,  SD.  Braune  said, 
"Profiling  brings  individuals  into  the  legal  system  who  otherwise  may  not 
be  there.  Obviously  this  is  just  the  beginning.  It's  foolish  to  believe 
that  once  within  the  system  the  racial  targeting  will  diminish  or 
disappear.  At  each  level  of  processing,  Indians  can  be  confronted  by 
outright  racism,  as  well  as  often  the  problems  traditionally  faced  by  low- 
income  individuals."  Indeed,  each  level  of  processing  reflects  disparities 
that  account  for  the  ultimately  alarming  statistics  relevant  to  Native 
Americans  in  confinement. 

According  to  a 50-plus  page  report  released  by  the  South  Dakota  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  US  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in  March,  2000,  no  Native 
American  Judges  serve  within  the  South  Dakota  State  courts.  While  80%  of 
individuals  processed  through  the  Federal  Court  in  Rapid  City  are  Native 
American,  only  two  Federal  Public  Defender  positions  serve  Rapid  City, 
leaving  low-income  people  processed  through  those  courts  seriously 
underrepresented . 

The  report  cited  numerous  examples  of  whites  in  South  Dakota  given  very 
lenient  sentences,  or  not  being  charged  at  all,  for  causing  the  deaths  of 
Native  Americans,  while  Indians  are  incarcerated  for  theft  and  other 
relatively  petty  offenses.  Activist  Ted  Means  commented  on  the  15  days  in 
jail  spent  by  the  white  man  who,  while  driving  drunk,  ran  over  and  killed 
his  11  year  old  daughter,  Kimberly.  Means  said,  "Had  the  situation  been 
reversed  and  I ran  over  and  killed  his  daughter,  I'd  still  be  in  prison 
today. " 

Recent  national  coverage  of  the  death  of  "Boo"  Robert  Many  Horses,  24, 
who  died  after  four  white  youth  placed  him  head  down  in  a garbage  can 
after  he  became  unconscious,  reveals  little  change  in  this  area.  The  four 
youth  were  not  charged  and  the  cause  of  death  was  listed  as  "asphyxiation" 

In  November,  2000,  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  said  that  an 
investigation  would  not  be  opened  into  that  report. 

Tim  Giago,  author,  publisher  of  Lakota  Journal  and  founder  of  Native 
American  Journalists  Association  has  worked  in  the  field  of  Indian  news 
reporting  for  years.  Reflecting  on  the  endless  number  of  lengthy  reports 
that  are  periodically  compiled  and  then  left  to  sit  on  desks  in  Washington 


DC,  Giago  said,  "This  is  something  we're  used  to.  It  seems  it's  done  to 
appease  people,  and  make  people  think  something  will  be  done  about  the 
problems . " 

Jennifer  Ring  is  the  Director  of  the  ACLU  of  the  Dakotas.  Ring  receives 
hundreds  of  pieces  of  mail  each  year  from  Indians  in  confinement 
throughout  North  and  South  Dakota.  Ring  explains,  "In  terms  of  the 
disparity,  a lot  goes  into  it.  Up  front,  Indians  are  facing  a lot  of 
racial  prejudice.  While  the  worst  probably  occurs  before  someone  is 
actually  in  the  courtroom,  it  is  detected  at  all  levels.  It  begins  when 
you  look  at  what  the  police  choose  to  do  with  someone,  their  actions 
either  mitigate  or  aggravate  the  persons  circumstances.  The  person  will 
get  their  day  in  court,  but  in  reality,  they've  already  had  a trial  by  the 
law  enforcement . " 

Ring  explained  her  comments  further,  "This  is  as  simple  as  the  decision 
of  whether  to  arrest  someone  or  give  them  a warning.  This  is  further 
reflected  in  the  seriousness  of  the  charges  placed  against  the  person." 
Ring  says  that  the  explanation  of  poverty  sounds  simple,  but  is  not.  She 
says  that  those  things  that  produce  mitigating  factors  are  out  of  reach 
for  many  Native  Americans  living  in  areas  with  high  unemployment  and  high 
poverty  rates.  The  courts  will  be  more  lenient  on  a juvenile  who  is  active 
in  sports  or  other  activities  which  can  be  costly  or  simply  unavailable 
within  a reasonable  distance, 
more  at 

http://www.okit . com/Justice4parts/justicel. html 

_-> 

Thank  you  for  your  participation  at  Our  Red  Earth. 


Date:  Thu,  3 May  2001  17:36:04  +0300 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Persecution  at  MSP 

To:>  Native  News  Gary  Night  Owl  <nanews-team@nanews . org> 

[Please  forward  to  your  lists] 

Greetings, 

Below  are  some  saddening  examples  of  the  violations  of  the  First  Nations 
prisoners'  rights  and  their  persecution  in  Montana  State  Prison.  Manuel 
Redwoman,  Jim  Buccelli  and  Cliff  T Lamere  wish  these  examples  to  be  known 
and  used  in  our  letters  to  the  officials  and  in  any  research  on  this  case. 
Please  keep  supporting  this  campaign  as  you  have  before,  and  let  the 
prison  know  that  they  are  monitored.  Please  ask  the  officials  to  have 
these  Brothers  released  from  MAX  and  to  stop  their  policy  of  racist 
profiling  ! ! ! 

It  would  help  if  you  could  cc  us  with  your  letters. The  addresses  of  the 
officials  are  at  the  bottom... I'd  be  happy  to  post  those  of  the  state 
officials  on  request.  You  are  welcome  to  contact  Manuel,  Cliff  and  Jim  for 
further  details . Letters  of  support  to  them  would  also  keep  their  spirits 
up. Thank  you  for  your  time  and  support, 
respectfully, 

Brigitte 

>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 

From  a letter  dated  April,  2001 

<<  Since  I have  up  been  here  in  MAX,  I ran  into  this  older  Native  Bro  who 
is  one  of  the  original  Bros  to  help  this  place  get  the  sweatlodge  and  the 
pipe  in  this  prison  long  ago.  His  name  is  Cliff  T.  Lamere.  He  came  back 
from  a regional  jail  or  another  prison  housing  facility  and  he  went  to  the 
intake  block,  or  fishrow,  which  is  sort  of  up  front  of  the  prison. 

While  he  was  there,  a Sgt  Allen  Richards  confiscated  his  eagle  feather 
and  the  obituaries  of  his  family  along  with  the  crucifix  of  his  sister  who 
passed  away.  This  Sgt  Allen  Richards  destroyed  ALL  of  this  stuff  and 
Cliffy  had  had  his  eagle  feather  for  many,  many  years.  The  obituaries  and 
crucifix  of  his  sister  and  this  was  all  he  had  if  them  left.  He  took  his 
complaint  to  the  unit  manager  at  that  time.  The  Unit  Manager  is  HURLBERT 
and  he  took  it  to  deputy  warden  Myron  Beeson.  They  asked  Cliffy  if  he 
wanted  to  file  a grievance  and  he  said  he  did  not  want  a problem  with  this 
Sgt  Richards.  Then  they  asked  him  if  they  could  pursue  it  and  he  said  "go 


ahead ' " . 

However,  this  Sgt  slapped  an  investigation  on  him  and  claimed  there  were 
some  inmates  in  population  who  were  scared  of  him.  So  you  know  this  story 
already,  he  was  locked  up  in  MAX  without  a write-up! 

He  has  been  here  now  4 months  and  about  the  middle  of  March  this  Sgt 
Richards  came  in  after  the  11  o'clock  night  time  count  and  went  to  Cliffy 
T.  Lamere's  door,  opened  his  hatch  and  told  him  he  costs  him  his  strips 
and  asked  if  he  filed  a grievance  on  him,  which  Cliffy  didn't,  but  they 
didn't  need  one  because  this  ex-sgt  put  it  in  a confiscated  property  list 
sheet  that  he  did  confiscate  and  destroy  these  items.  So  the  Unit  Manager 
and  Deputy  Warden  had  his  strips  removed.  Only  now  this  ex-sgt  filed  a 
lawsuit  I think,  and  now  they  came  to  take  statements  from  us,  and  even 
acknowledged  there  is  no  reason  for  Cliffy  to  be  in  MAX. 

Since  I have  been  in  MAX  , 3im  Buccelli  and  I were  threatened  with  a 

write-up  if  we  did  not  give  up  our  cedar,  sage  and  sweetgrass.  Dim 

Buccelli  gave  up  his  sage  but  when  they  came  to  my  cell  I had  the  policy 
that  stated  I could  have  these  religious  items  but  I was  still  threatened 
with  a write-up.  I did  not  give  them  up! 

The  next  day  I was  going  out  to  yard  and  I had  two  guards,  Russell 
Simmons,  and  Mark  Lockerly  (or  Lockerby)  jerk  on  my  medicine  bag  from 
front  and  from  the  back,  and  I knew  this  was  an  attempt  to  make  me  do 
something  stupid  to  get  a write-up.  One  of  the  MAX  Sgts,  a Sgt  Stacklin 
watched  the  whole  thing  and  said  nothing. 

About  a week  later  I sent  it  all  out,  because  this  is  something  that 

means  a lot  to  me  and  I did  not  wish  to  be  pushed.  The  Unit  Manager  of 

fishrow  HURLBERT  was  moved  to  another  unit:  Close  3 ! and  he  is  the  same 
unit  manager  who  at  this  time  is  looking  over  my  appeal,  and  he  knows  I 
was  going  to  get  it  so  I could  get  my  groups  done.  He  also  knows  the  unit 
counselor  Deb  Hurst  got  into  trouble  for  not  holding  them  and  I am  lucky  I 
got  documentation  or  I would  have  been  railroaded.  I am  still  not  totally 
sure  I will  get  a chance  but  I can  hope  I will  get  it  seriously 
reconsidered . [ . . . ] 

Now,  all  I need  is  a lawyer  to  help  be  push  my  case  into  court,  and  to 
help  me  enter  new  evidence  and  I will  win  but  I can't  seem  to  find  anyone 
who  will  help. 

Will  you  please  add  Cliffy  T.  Lamere  # 43073,  and  3im  Buccelli  # 2224  in 
the  letter  writing  campaign,  or  at  least  get  their  story  out  somehow? 

I had  to  buy  a $10  copy  card  and  am  sending  you  the  photocopies  of  my 
documents  with  my  last  stamps  and  I am  hoping  you  will  re-read  my  letters 
and  figure  out  the  dates  and  info  in  the  photocopies  to  use  as  well  as  you 
can.  I need  a lawyer  badly  to  put  this  situation  in  rest  once  and  for  all. 

I am  awaiting  news  from  my  appeal. 

I almost  did  not  get  to  appeal  the  decision  that  was  made  except  I had 
my  re-class  withheld  by  the  max  unit  counselor  who  is  Robert  Hust,  and  he 
is  the  husband  of  Deb  Hust  the  Unit  counselor  who  make  some  serious 
racially  condemning  comments  about  my  behavior  by  stating  I was  promoting 
white  hatred  at  the  sweatlodge  and  it  was  not  on  there  when  I was  asked  to 
sign  it,  only  afterwards  so  she  tried  to  mislead  the  administration  and 
get  me  to  sign  the  re-class  only  for  this  purpose!  (but  I did  not  sign  it). 
I hate  to  have  to  say  it  straight  out  but  it  looks  like  I must,  she 
falsified  and  mislead  the  re-class  committee  in  hopes  of  getting  me 
permanently  placed  in  MAX,  and  her  husband  illegally  withheld  it  to  stop 
my  appeal! 

That  packet  I sent  to  Carol  was  to  prove  my  behavior  was  not  as  she 
(Hust)  claims  and  it  also  had  photocopies  of  why  she  did  this.  I got  Hurst 
into  trouble  for  not  doing  her  job  and  holding  the  rehabilitative  groups 
she  is  supposed  to. There  is  documented  proof  that  on  the  same  day  she  got 
into  trouble,  she  placed  me  under  investigation  immediately  afterwards  - 
and  the  only  way  to  keep  me  locked-up  was  to  make  these  outright  blatant 
lies  about  my  behavior.  The  administration  did  not  miss  a beat  and  had  the 
council  members  locked  up  . Two  of  these  brothers  did  deserve  to  be  locked 
up  because  they  were  the  ones  who  got  into  a fight.  Not  me  or  council 
member  3im  Buccelli,  but  we  have  been  the  ones  pushing  for  a sponsor. 

Manuel  Redwoman 
# 24  920 


700  Conley  Lake  Road, 

Deerlodge,  MT,  59  111 

a. .  Warden  Mike  Mahoney:  (406)  846-1320,  ext.  2200;  mmahoney@state.mt.us 

b. .  Deputy  Warden  Myron  Beeson:  (406)  846-1320,  ext.  2454; 

mbeeson@state . mt . us 

c. .  Deputy  Warden  Cathy  Redfern:  (406)  846-1320,  ext.  2455; 

credfern@state . mt . us 

d. .  Address:  400  Conley  Lake  Road;  Deer  Lodge,  MT;  59722 


Please  especially  remember  Leonard. 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Dear  Janet, 

Eddie  Hatcher  was  moved  from  Central  Prison  in  North  Carolina  to  a county 
jail.  His  new  address  is: 

Eddie  Hatcher,  Robeson  County  Jail,122  Legend  Road,  Lumberton,  NC  28358. 
Thanks, 

Marsha  Shaiman 

On  Indian  Land,  PO  Box  2104,  Seattle  WA  98111 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 

Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Mon,  30  Apr  2001  23:58:58  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Sub j : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School  - April  27,  1888  INDIAN  HELPER 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  CARLISLE,  PA. 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  27,  1888  NO.  37 


GRANTED  WISHES 


Two  little  girls  let  loose  from  school 
Queried  what  each  would  be. 

One  said:  "I'd  be  a queen  and  rule," 

And  one,  "The  world  I'd  see." 

The  years  went  on.  Again  they  met 
And  queried  what  had  been, 

"A  poor  man's  wife  am  I,  and  yet," 

Said  one,  "I  am  a queen. 

"My  realm  a happy  household  is. 

My  king  a husband  true. 

I rule  by  loving  services. 

How  has  it  been  with  you?" 

She  answered:  "Still  the  great  world  lies 
Beyond  me  as  it  laid. 

O'er  love's  and  duty's  boundaries 
My  feet  have  never  strayed. 


"Faint  murmurs  of  the  wide  world  come 
Unheeded  to  my  ear. 


My  widowed  mother's  sick  bedroom 
Sufficeth  for  my  sphere." 

They  clasped  each  other's  hands  with  tears 
Of  solemn  joy  they  cried; 

"God  gave  the  wish  of  our  young  years. 

And  we  are  satisfied." 

-Selected.  John  G.  Whittier. 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  BE  UNKIND? 

"I  can  easily  answer  that  question,  my  children,  by  telling  you  a 
little  story  of  how  an  unkind  Indian  boy  was  served,"  said  Aunt  Martha. 
"Then  you  can  judge  for  yourselves  whether  it  pays  or  not." 

"Good!  Good!  Another  story!"  cried  the  children  and  as  is  their  custom 
when  Aunt  Martha  starts  a story  they  knelt  on  the  floor  by  her  side  and 
looked  up  eagerly  into  her  dear  old  face  expecting  to  hear  something 
worth  listening  to. 

"Yes,"  continued  Aunt  Martha.  "The  boy,  I am  sorry  to  say,  was  from 
Carlisle,  and  the  incident  happened  after  he  went  home." 

"Oh!  That's  too  bad!"  said  little  Pete.  "If  a Carlisle  boy  does 
anything  wrong  at  home  the  whole  world  laughs  and  says,  "I  told  you 
so.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  educate  the  Indians." 

"And  they  don't  say  that  about  the  white  boys  when  they  do  anything 
wrong,  do  they?"  piped  up  little  Mary. 

"No,  of  course  they  don't,"  said  sober  John.  "White  boys  do  lots  of 
mean  things  and  we  never  hear  it  talked  about." 

"Well!  Well!  Children.  That  matters  not.  Wrong  is  wrong,  and  to  show 
you  that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  a kind  word  back  when  it  would  save 
much  time  and  trouble  to  speak  it  out,  let  me  continue  my  story,"  said 
Aunt  Martha  who  never  liked  to  be  interrupted. 

"All  right,"  the  children  cried,  only  too  glad  to  give  Aunty  the 
floor . 

"This  Indian  boy  after  he  went  to  his  home  at  Rosebud,  Dakota,  thought 
he  would  try  freighting  goods  from  Valentine,  Neb. 

There  were  many  other  Indians  old  and  young  at  the  same  business  and 
the  Receiving  Clerk  at  Valentine  had  almost  more  than  he  could  do  to  see 
after  them  all. 

They  loaded  their  wagons  as  fast  as  the  clerk  could  attend  to  them. 

The  clerk  had  no  interpreter  and  was  obliged  to  talk  with  the  Indians 
by  signs  and  a few  Indian  words  which  he  happened  to  know. 

One  day  a dispute  arose  between  the  clerk  and  an  Indian. 

The  clerk  was  in  the  right,  but  he  could  not  make  the  Indian 
understand . 

The  Indian  got  so  angry  that  he  wanted  to  strike  the  clerk  a blow  with 
his  war-club,  and  all  the  lookers  on  thought  surely  there  was  going  to 
be  a fight. 

A Carlisle  school  boy  stood  there  and  saw  it  all. 

With  a very  few  words  of  explanation  he  could  have  made  plain  to  the 
Indian  what  the  white  man  was  trying  to  make  him  understand. 

"Did  he  do  it?"  asked  Pete,  the  inquisitive  one  of  the  party. 

"Do  it?  No.  The  boy  stood  with  his  mouth  shut  and  never  offered  to  say 
a word. 


(Continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 

EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


A man's  best  friends  are  his  ten  fingers.  -Robert  Collyer. 


A half -educated  man  is  as  dangerous  as  a half-broken  horse. 


The  Chilocco  school,  Indian  Territory  has  a base-ball  club  called  the 
Papooses . 


The  Red  Man  printed  by  the  Indian  boys  at  our  school  and  edited  by  the 
faculty  gives  all  the  Indian  news,  for  50  cents  a year.  Send  for  it. 


losie  Vetter  sends  for  THE  RED  MAN  AND  HELPER,  this  week.  We  should 
think  that  all  of  our  girls  and  boys  at  home  would  want  both  papers. 


A letter  from  Alice  Freemont  says  she  is  now  living  at  Saginaw,  Mich., 
instead  of  at  the  Omaha  Agency,  Neb.,  her  old  home,  and  she  is  now  Mrs. 
Alice  Levering. 


Elkanah  has  written  from  Pine  Ridge,  Dak.,  and  wants  the  Red  Man  and 
the  HELPER.  Elkanah  says  the  day  he  wrote  hundreds  of  Indians  were  at 
the  Agency  drawing  rations.  We  hope  he  was  not  with  the  others.  What?  A 
Carlisle  boy  dependent  upon  Government  rations?  Sorry,  if  true! 


"I  think  that  sometimes  some  of  the  pupils  have  no  appetite  for 
chances,  because  there  is  too  much  of  it  before  their  eye  to  satisfy  it. 
The  door  of  education  is  wide  open,  and  we  Indians  are  cordially  invited 
to  enter  and  gather  all  the  education  we  can." 

-Indian  boy  in  a home  letter. 

The  Entertainment. 

Did  you  know  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  had  a band?  Nobody  knew  it 

until  Tuesday  night  of  this  week  when  he  and  his  whole  band  came  to  the 

Union  and  Republic  Society  entertainment. 

Poor  old  man!  How  he  has  aged  since  we  last  saw  him!  He  was  only  a 
little  gray  last  year,  but  on  Tuesday  night  his  dear  old  whiskers  were 
as  white  as  cotton  itself. 

He  looked  bent  and  tired,  too. 

No  wonder  he  was  tired  if  he  drilled  that  billed.  Wonder  if  he  made 
his  band-uniform! 

The  uniform  was  not  very  uniform  but  it  answered  the  purpose  and  we 
had  a good  laugh.  The  old  man  didn't  seem  to  care  how  much  we  laughed 
either,  and  when  one  of  his  boys  played  a good  tune  through  his  tin 
horn,  the  delighted  old  gentleman  patted  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said 

"Very  good!"  "Very  good,"  which  made  the  others  toot  louder  than  before. 

We  were  almost  afraid  that  Conrad  would  burst  a blood  vessel  he  blew  so 
hard . 

The  meeting  all  through  was  an  enjoyable  time.  After  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  and  his  band  left  the  room  the  soldiers  under  the 
leadership  of  Sergeant  Carl  Leider  gave  a beautiful  drill  with  wooden 
muskets  and  tin  bayonets.  The  dumb-bell  and  club  exercises  which 
followed  were  a fine  exhibition  of  muscular  drill  and  graceful 
movements.  The  debate  of  Resolved,  That  Indian  education  be  compulsory, 
was  entered  into  with  spirit  and  showed  that,  the  boys  had  thought 
deeply  upon  the  subject.  Henry  Standing  Bear's  declamation  and  Chas. 
Wheelock's  essay  were  both  good  and  the  dialogue  very  funny. 


Thomas  Mitchell,  writes  from  his  home  at  Omaha  Agency,  Neb.  that  be 
often  thinks  of  us  and  would  like  to  come  back  if  his  parents  were 
willing.  He  says  the  Carlisle  boys  and  girls  there  are  all  well.  Thomas 
sends  his  watch  all  this  distance  for  Mr.  Welty  the  watch-maker  in  town, 
to  fix.  He  says  they  have  no  watch-maker  near  them. 


It  is  plain  to  be  seen  what  Herman  Young  means  in  the  following  newsy 
squib  taken  from  a letter  written  since  he  arrived  at  Pine  Ridge,  Dakota 
and  when  we  remember  how  little  time  he  has  had  in  school  we  can  readily 
excuse  the  English: 

"All  the  Indian  have  been  doing  nice  plow,  each  band  help  each  other 
seven  plows  run  so  very  work  fast  tomorrow  after  day  will  be  plow  our 
corn  field." 


It  is  the  thing  with  the  girls  to  read  the  first  page  serial  of  the 
Youth's  Companion. 


(page  3) 


If  all  who  intend  taking  the  HELPER  another  year  would  PLEASE  RENEW 
PROMPTLY  after  receiving  notice  that  their  time  is  out  it  would  save  us 
much  time  and  labor,  and  prevent  delays. 


Yes,  a little  too  cool  to  be  pleasant! 


A few  lonesome  flakes  of  snow  fell  Friday. 


Travelling  musicians  have  been  quite  plentiful  of  late. 


lack-stones  have  the  right  of  way  at  the  Girls'  Quarters. 


Eunice  and  Katie  - the  Apache  babies  will  soon  be  in  short  clothes. 


The  girls'  yard  has  been  levelled  and  thickly  sown  with  grass  seed. 


Some  of  the  girls  of  the  P.  I.  Society  are  talking  of  an  Arbutus  hunt 
in  the  south  mountains. 


The  girls'  library  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Willard  for  several 
valuable  books  of  which  she  is  the  author. 


Ha!  Ha!  The  milk  boys  came  near  losing  all  our  good  butter-milk  when 
they  drove  over  the  crossing  Tuesday  morning. 


Bessie  Dixon,  the  teachers'  club  cook  is  making  soap  again.  Girls, 
that  is  the  way  to  economize.  Turn  all  the  old  grease  into  soap. 


The  Umbrella  man  was  around  Wednesday  morning  and  fixed  up  a number  of 
old  ones.  Boys!  How  would  you  like  that  trade? 


There  is  a good  deal  of  flutter  among  the  girls  over  the  prospective 
out-going  of  twenty-four  of  their  number  upon  farms  in  Maryland  and 
eastern  Pennsylvania  for  the  summer. 


Miss  Patterson  went  to  Harrisburg,  Wednesday,  to  meet  her  Washington 
brother  who  is  an  invalid.  After  a brief  stay  with  his  sisters  here  he 
intends  going  to  Mifflin  county  to  visit  friends. 


Nancy  Cornelius,  assistant  nurse,  has  a month's  leave  from  her  duties, 
which  she  is  spending  at  the  Girls'  Quarters.  Nancy  believes  that  rest 
comes  from  a change  of  occupation  so  is  going  to  school  all  day. 


Mr.  Gould  returned  Sunday  morning,  from  Ft.  Pickens,  Florida,  and 
brought  with  him  Katie  Diuta  a daughter  of  one  of  the  Apache  prisoners 


confined  there.  Mr.  Gould  has  a new  title  now,  for  down  south  they 
called  him  Dr.  Title  or  not  he  looks  better  than  when  he  left  and  he 
says  he  had  a good  time. 

Mr.  Choate  was  on  the  grounds  Monday,  taking  pictures. 


Mrs.  Campbell  favored  us  with  a beautiful  Sunday  evening. 


Miss  Seabrook  spent  Sunday  at  her  home  near  Gettysburg. 


The  printers  beat  the  farmers  at  base-ball  Wednesday  evening,  by  a 
score  of  15  to  3. 


The  open-air  concerts  by  the  band  the  last  two  Wednesday  evenings  have 
been  enjoyed. 


Capt.  Pratt  attended  the  funeral  services  of  the  late  Dr.  Agnew,  of 
New  York,  held  in  that  city  on  Saturday  last. 


The  Man-on-the-band-stand  was  sorry  to  see  some  of  the  wee  girls 
making  red  ink  out  of  their  pretty  red  ribbons. 


Arthur  Dohnson  entered  the  printing-office  this  week  and  from  the  way 
he  begins,  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  thinks  he  will  do  good  work. 


There  is  a great  deal  of  religion  in  this  World  that  is  like  a 
life-preserver , only  put  on  at  the  moment  of  immediate  danger  and  then 
half  the  time  put  on  hind  side  before. 


When  we  think  we  know  all  about  even  the  simplest  thing  we  are  on 
dangerous  ground  and  more  apt  to  go  backward  than  forward  in  the  line  of 
progress . 


Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Goodyear  spent  yesterday  at  the  Big  Spring 
fishing  for  trout.  At  last  report  they  had  not  finished  counting  the 
fish  so  we  cannot  give  the  exact  number  caught. 


Belinda  Archiquette  sent  a club  of  fifteen  subscribers  for  our  little 
paper  this  week.  If  the  rest  of  our  boys  and  girls  in  the  country  Would 
do  well,  how  our  list  would  grow! 


Misses  Fisher  and  Phillips  spent  Sunday  at  Mr.  Lions,  out  near  the 
mountains.  They  brought  back  a quantity  of  lovely  Arbutus  which  they 
distributed  around  among  their  friends.  Miss  Phillips  was  kind  enough  to 
give  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  a bunch,  which  pleased  him  all  over.  "My! 
But  that  does  smell  'mountainy'  and  good,"  he  was  heard  to  exclaim. 


A very  interesting  letter  from  Eliza  Bell,  was  received  this  week.  She 
speaks  of  her  work  at  Nuyarka  Mission,  Indian  Territory,  and  tells  other 
news  of  our  returned  Creek  boys  and  girls.  The  letter  is  too  long  for 
the  HELPER,  but  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  May  Red  Man. 


(Continued  from  First  Page.) 

After  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  many  angry  words  and  loss  of 
valuable  time,  the  Indian  drove  away. 

Then  it  came  the  Carlisle  boy's  turn  to  load  his  wagon. 

He  spoke  to  the  Receiving  Clerk  in  Plain  English  and  told  him  what 
kind  of  goods  he  wanted  to  haul. 

"Were  you  standing  over  there  when  I was  trying  to  make  that  Indian 
understand?"  asked  the  clerk  not  yet  over  his  excitement. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Did  you  hear  all  those  angry  words  that  the  Indian  said  to  me?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Did  you  understand  what  I was  trying  to  tell  him?" 


"Yes,  sir.  I understood  it  all." 

"And  you  did  not  come  forward,  and  help  us  when  it  could  have  been  so 
easy  for  you  to  have  made  the  matter  plain!" 

"No,  sir." 

"Why  didn 't  you?" 

The  boy  made  no  reply.  He  could  not  say  anything  for  he  know  that  he 
had  done  a very  mean  thing.  He  had  a chance  to  do  a kind  act  both  for 
the  Indian  and  the  white  man,  but  because  the  Indian  did  not  happen  to 
be  his  relation,  he  thought,  'Let  'em  fight  it  out.  I don't  care.'" 

The  Receiving  Clerk  wished  to  teach  that  boy  a lesson  and  so  sent  him 

away  without  any  goods  to  haul. 

So  you  see,  my  children,  the  boy  lost  $25  by  not  doing  a kind  act  when 
he  had  the  chance  and  when  it  was  his  duty  to  do  it. 

It  never  pays  to  be  unkind.  If  we  do  not  lost  money  by  it  we  lose  a 

good  name. 


Changed  her  mind. 


We  receive  a great  many  business  letters  every  week  and  nearly  every 
one  has  some  good  encouraging  word  about  our  little  paper.  The 
Man-on-the-band-stand  is  very  much  obliged  to  his  friends  for  these  kind 
words.  The  following  is  from  a little  girl  away  down  in  Maine,  and 
speaks  for  itself: 

"I  like  the  INDIAN  HELPER  and  I should  like  to  take  it  another  year 
but  have  not  got  money  enough  to  pay  for  it  but  as  i can't  take  it  a 
another  year  please  stop  it. 

From, , , . 

I have  changed  my  my  mind  I will  take  it  another  year.  , 


People  who  never  have  any  time  are  the  people  who  do  the  least. 
-Lichtenberg. 

A Note-Carrier 


"Take  care,  there!  What's  that  you  are  doing?"  The  speaker  was  the 
man-on-the-band-stand  and  the  one  he  spoke  to  was  a boy  going  along  the 
balcony  of  the  school-rooms. 

When  he  heard  the  voice  he  looked  around  to  see  who  was  speaking. 

"What  are  you  doing,  I asked,"  the  old  man  said  in  sharp  tones. 

"Nothing!"  replied  the  frightened  boy. 

"What  is  that  in  your  hand?" 

"A  note,  sir!" 

"Who  gave  it  to  you?" 

"My  teacher,  sir. " 

"Did  she  write  it  for  you?" 

"No,  sir!  She  told  me  to  give  it  to  Miss  Fisher." 

"Then  what  right  have  you  to  read  it?" 

"I  just  wanted  to  see  what  my  teacher  said  in  the  note." 

"You  are  a dishonest  boy,  and  a dangerous  one  to  have  around.  No  one 
but  a sneak  would  read  a note  that  belongs  to  some  one  else.  No,  matter, 
if  nobody  sees  you,  don't  be  guilty  of  doing  such  a mean  thing  again." 

The  boy  promised  that  he  would  not,  and  passed  along  to  the  book-room. 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  eight  letters. 

My  6,  7,  2,  is  what  water  turns  to  in  freezing  weather. 

My  3,  6,  4,  8,  3,  is  what  a large  stream  of  water  is  called. 

My  7,  1,  5,  6,  3,  is  a part  of  our  school  that  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  loves  to  hear  sing. 

My  whole  is  something  that  Miss  Sparhawk  lost  this  week  but  found 
again ! 

ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEKS  ENIGMA:  On  Bucks  County  farms. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 


For  a longer  list  of  subscribers  we  have  many  other  interesting 
pictures  of  shops,  representing  boys  at  work,  schoolrooms  and  views  of 
the  grounds,  worth  from  20  to  60  cents  a piece,  which  will  be  sent  on 
request . 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  SENT  FREE. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 


Transcribed  from  the  newspaper  collections  of  USMHI,  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Carlisle,  PA.  For  more  info  see  http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - 
Barbara  Landis 

"RE : John  Rustywire:  She  was  from  Shiprock"  

Date:  Sat,  21  Apr  2001  17:33:56  -0000 

From:  "John  Rustywire"  <rustywire@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : She  was  from  Shiprock 

Mailing  List:  RezLife  <rezlife@yahoogroups . com> 

She  was  from  Shiprock 

Sitting  at  work  and  listening  to  the  radio  and  it  reminds  me  of 
something,  a story  about  this  one  boy  and  his  girl. 

She  was  from  Shiprock,  her  mother  worked  at  the  hospital  there  and 
they  lived  not  too  far  form  the  hospital.  It  was  during  a time  of 
many  changes  and  she  was  going  to  go  to  school  up  North  to  a small 
place  in  Utah  to  live  with  a foster  family. 

Her  boyfriend  was  from  somewhere  near  Burnham,  not  too  far  from  the 
old  school  there,  just  to  the  East  and  he  was  going  to  boarding 
school,  they  were  both  in  high  school. 

It  was  during  a summer  sing,  the  second  night  near  Teec  Nos  Pos  that 
they  met.  He  had  gone  to  visit  a cousin  who  said  let's  go  over  there 
and  get  something  to  eat.  He  was  sitting  on  the  hood  of  a truck  when 
a young  Navajo  girl  came  up  to  him.  She  was  dressed  in  red  velvet, 
her  shirt  and  skirt  were  soft,  and  she  had  on  an  old  time  concho, 
with  a coral  bead  necklace.  She  was  wrapped  in  a Pendelton  blanket 
with  fringes.  She  walked  up  to  him  and  touched  him  with  her  fringes 
and  that  was  all  it  took.  He  had  to  go  out  into  the  clearing  and  they 
danced  in  the  way  of  the  their  people.  Her  hair  was  tied  up  in  a bun 


with  white  yarn  tied  to  hold  it  in  place.  She  grabbed  his  arm  and 
shirt  and  they  danced. 

The  singers  were  good  that  night,  the  stars  were  bright  in  the  night 
sky  and  the  smell  of  cedar  smoke  was  thick  in  the  air.  The  sound  of 
the  drum  gave  them  rhythm  and  they  danced  well  together.  She  was  shy 
and  did  not  say  much.  She  was  from  the  Towering  House  People  and  he 
was  from  the  Coyote  Pass  People  and  they  made  a good  match. 

She  took  him  to  a small  rise  and  they  talked  until  dawn.  She  was  from 
there  originally  she  said,  and  pointed  to  a place  to  the  South,  the 
base  of  a ridge  she  called  home.  She  stayed  with  her  mother  in 
Shiprock  and  would  be  leaving  to  school  in  the  Fall.  It  was  their 
first  night  of  a long  summer. 

He  lived  way  out  on  the  flat  and  they  would  get  together  when  they 
chanced  to  see  each  other.  It  seemed  when  anyone  around  the  community 
needed  a driver  to  take  someone  to  the  hospital  he  would  be  there.  He 
got  to  know  this  quiet  shy  girl  and  they  talked  about  where  they 
wanted  to  go,  the  places  they  would  visit  and  what  they  wanted  to  be. 
Her  eyes  sparkled  so,  dark  and  the  seemed  to  smile  on  their  own.  He 
knew  her  the  way  she  walked,  and  the  laughter  of  her  voice. 

They  had  no  money,  but  they  had  time  and  her  mother  an  old  truck. 

They  spent  a summer  day  going  to  the  Navajo  Car  wash  by  Little  Water; 
it  was  a well  with  a pipe  coming  out  of  ground  where  people  could 
fill  their  water  barrels.  They  would  park  underneath  and  let  the 
water  fall  all  the  truck  and  them,  washing  it  and  enjoying  the  feel 
of  it . 

There  was  Sing  near  Newcomb  and  they  met  each  other  there,  and  helped 
out  with  the  getting  ready  of  it.  He  went  up  on  the  mountain  and  she 
went  with  him,  and  she  chopped  wood  along  beside  him  and  they  loaded 
it  up.  The  smell  of  cedar  was  thick  on  them,  and  they  said  it  was  a 
sweet  smell.  She  slept  on  the  way  back  on  the  seat  next  to  him.  Her 
skin  was  brown  and  smooth.  Her  eyes  closed  looked  delicate  and  her 
cheekbones  were  high.  What  a sight  she  made  her  face  dirty  just  like 
his  and  yet  her  hair  was  sticking  out  here  and  there  and  yet  she 
looked  good  laying  there.  They  rode  on  down  the  mountain  and  the 
place  was  made  ready. 

Cleaning  themselves  up  they  saw  the  horse  riders  coming  and  a group 
met  them  and  brought  the  yarn  back  to  the  second  night.  It  was  a warm 
evening,  and  the  shade  was  full  of  people  from  all  around.  Cars  and 
trucks  were  parked  here  and  there  and  people  gathered  and  the  singing 
began.  Her  family  was  there,  her  grandmother  and  mother  and  they 
worked  to  feed  all  who  came.  As  the  night  went  on,  the  hogan  where 
the  sing  was  being  done  was  busy;  a medicineman  had  his  helpers  moved 
about.  Outside  the  singers  began  to  sing  the  songs  of  restoration,  of 
life  and  of  traveling  by  horse. 

A little  ways  off,  not  too  far  from  here  were  red  rock  ledges 
surround  a small  reservoir  and  as  the  night  wore  on,  she  brought  him 
to  an  overhang  and  they  talked  about  the  things  of  summer.  A blanket 
was  spread  out  and  they  stretched  out,  and  she  layed  her  head  against 
his  chest  and  they  looked  at  the  stars=85 

"Where  to  you  think  we  will  be  someday,  maybe  when  we  are  old?  Will 
we  still  be  here?"  she  said. 

"We  will  always  be  here,  no  matter  where  we  go,  don't  you  know  that?" 

"Ah,  you're  just  saying  that,  you  liar,"  she  said  teasingly. 

"No,  really,  this  is  our  spot  and  this  time  is  ours,  no  one  can  take 
it . " 

Where  do  you  think  we  will  go  from  here=85I  am  leaving  tomorrow  you 
know. 

I know  I won't  be  going  back  to  Ignacio  dorm  till  next  week. 

It  was  quiet  for  a long  time,  they  layed  there  and  the  stars  were 
shining  way  up  there,  so  bright,  a million  of  them. 

You  know  when  the  Holy  People  were  putting  the  stars  on  a rug  to 
arrange  them  and  that  Maii  (Coyote)  came  along  and  grabbed  a corner 
of  it  with  his  teeth  and  threw  those  stars  all  over  the  place,  to 
where  they  all  are  right  now.  I know  where  there  happened. 

She  looked  at  him  and  said,  "Eeyohcheed,  (You  Liar),  Where  then?" 


Dust  over  there,  he  pointed  to  the  East  across  the  reservoir  with  his 
lips  without  moving  his  head. 

"Haahdi'P  (Where?)  Dust  over  there  by  those  old  ruins",  he  said. 

She  poked  him  with  her  elbow  and  she  said,  "You're  no  good",  and  they 
laughed . 

There  was  a time  when  she  layer  there  next  to  him,  her  eyes  just  a 
few  inches  from  his  and  they  were  so  clear  and  bright.  They  were  not 
like  any  he  had  seen  anywhere  before.  They  didn't  talk,  not  a word 
was  said,  and  she  just  looked  at  him  for  the  longest  time.  Her  hair 
as  a black  as  the  night,  long  and  dark.  She  smelled  like  cedar  wood 
and  she  was  something  so  real,  and  yet  so  unknown  to  him  he  didn't 
what  to  say. 

He  held  her,  and  felt  the  strength  in  her  back,  as  she  layer  on  his 
arm.  He  kissed  her  nice  and  slow  and  they  held  each  other  for  the 
longest  time.  It  was  the  last  time  he  saw  her,  she  went  away  and 
never  came  back  his  way.  It  was  this  song  that  way  on  the  radio  when 
they  washed  the  truck,  and  it  reminded  me  of  that  story,  that  boy  and 
his  girl  from  a time,  a night  full  of  stars,  watching  the  night  go 
by. 

- _-> 

For  Rezlife  egroups 

http : //groups . yahoo . com/ group/ rezlife 

"RE : Poem:  Heresy"  

Date:  Tue,  30  Dan  2001  12:44:00  -0600 

From:  "Dohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate.edu> 

Sub j : New  Poem  - Heresy 

Heresy 

(From  the  Greek:  Choice,  Adherence  to  a religious  opinion  contrary  to 
Church  dogma) 

I worship  one  Creator, 

There  is  only  one. 

Creator  has  made  everything. 

We  are  Creator's  children. 

Creator  speaks  to  me  in  the  wind. 

From  the  grasses  and  trees. 

From  the  bones  of  the  earth. 

In  the  laughter  of  children. 

Creator  speaks  to  me. 

In  earth  and  sky. 

In  the  voices  of  my  elders. 

In  the  voices  of  medicines. 

And  dreams. 

My  prayers  rise. 

In  the  smokes. 

Of  Cedar,  Tobacco  and  Sage, 

Carried  to  Creator, 
on  the  four  winds. 

I will  wear  Creator's  eagle  feather. 

In  my  hair  or  on. 

My  cowboy  hat  or. 

My  glengarry  if  I wish. 

Or  Egret  or  Hawk, 

As  is  proper  for. 

The  time  and  place. 

I do  not  presume. 

To  speak  for  Creator, 


On  understand. 

Many  things. 

That  I feel  in  my  heart. 

Or  see  or  hear. 

But  I will  speak. 

To  Creator, 

Myself. 

Others  may  do  as  they  wish. 

John  Berry,  Oklahoma,  2001 

"RE ; Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date  : Tue,  01  May  2001  06:25:21  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  May  13-19 

MEI 

(May) 

(Ikiiki) 

13 

Never  close  your  mind  to  possibilities. 

14 

The  fruits  of  the  land  sustain  me. 

15 

The  sun  bathes  me  in  its  perfect  warmth. 

16 

All  needs  draw  upon  the  Source  of  mana  within. 

17 

A lei  of  blessings  I weave  for  you. 

18 

Come  to  me  in  the  first  light  of  dawning,  when  all  things 
are  begun  anew. 

19 

The  setting  sun  flashes  briefly  green  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ocean. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

- — "RE:  Oglala  Lakota  College  Emerging  as  Education  Leader"  

Date:  Sat,  05  May  2001  16:56:31 
From:  KOLA  <kolahq@skynet . be> 

Sub j : KOLANews  - Oglala  Lakota  College  emerging  as  education  leader 

<+>=<+>KOLA  Newslist<+>=<+> 

[from  DH.  Thanks!] 

Rapid  City  Journal:  Opinions  Column 

http: //www. rap id city journal . com/d isplay/inn_op in ion/opi n02.txt 
May  5,  2001 

Oglala  Lakota  College  emerging  as  education  leader 

By  Don  Trent  Jacobs,  head  of  Teacher  Preparation  programs  at  Oglala  Lakota 
College  at  Kyle. 

KYLE  - Oglala  Lakota 's  education  department's  innovative  programs  are 
leading  the  way  in  South  Dakota.  It  is  the  first  in  the  state  to  have  a 
"Professional  Development  School  Model"  where  interns  student  teach  for 
two  years  instead  of  16  weeks.  It  is  the  first  in  South  Dakota  to  offer 


dual  degrees  in  special  education  and  elementary  education  simultaneously. 
And  it  may  be  the  first  in 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Wed  May  16  01:08:22  2001 

Date:  16  May  2001  00:43:23  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.020 
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(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 

+ + 

j Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  j 

j http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  j 

+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  indianz.com; 
ndn-aim.  Iron  Natives,  KOLA  Newslist,  RezLife  and  LPDC  mailing  lists; 

UUCP  email; 

http: //www. indianz . com/SmokeSignals/Headlines/showfull . asp?ID=pol/5142001-l 
http://sask.cbc . ca/ cgi -bin/templates/ view. cgi? /news/ 2001/05/04/ road010503 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West,  "Set  the  blood  quantum  at 
one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition  of  Indians,  let  intermarriage 
proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and  eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out 
of  existence.  When  that  happens,  the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of 
its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"Brother!  We  are  told  that  you  have  been  preaching  to  the  white  people 
in  this  place.  These  people  are  our  neighbors.  We  are  acquainted  with 
them.  We  will  wait  a little  while  and  see  what  effect  your  preaching 
has  on  them.  If  we  find  it  does  them  good  and  makes  them  honest  and 
less  disposed  to  cheat  us,  we  will  consider  again  becoming  Christians." 
Red  Jacket,  Seneca 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  [ 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 


of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


ional  Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

FBI  "errors"  have  lead  to  the  delayed  execution  of  convicted  Oklahoma 
City  terrorist  bomber  Timothy  McVeigh,  with  the  possibility  that  McVeigh 
may  now  challenge  at  least  the  sentencing  and  possibly  the  verdict. 

This  is  just  the  latest  in  a growing  string  of  cases  where  the  FBI  has 
damaged,  hidden  or  otherwise  produced  faulty  evidence. 

Of  course,  in  Indian  Country,  Leonard  Peltier  stands  as  the  case  where 
FBI  "errors"  resulted  in  a false  conviction. 

Before  anyone  should  try  to  lump  the  two  cases  above  together  based  on 
the  similar  convictions  of  murder  perpetrated  for  political  reasons,  permit 
me  to  point  out  some  major  differences. 

It  is  believed  nothing  will  come  forward  from  the  documents  "misplaced" 
in  the  McVeigh  case  that  will  alter  the  conviction  or  the  facts  leading  to 
it.  In  fact,  McVeigh  has  now  admitted  his  role  in  the  bombing.  Peltier 
has  proclaimed  his  innocence  for  over  25  years.  Ballistics  reports 
were  deliberately  withheld  from  the  defense  and  the  trial  because  they 
indicated  that  Peltier's  gun  was  not  the  one  that  fired  the  killing  rounds. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  in  the  Peltier  case  has  admitted  he  did  not 
have  sufficient  evidence  to  convict.  There  are  no  such  considerations  in 
the  McVeigh  case.  Timothy  McVeigh  has  bragged  about  his  act  and  minimized 
those  dead  children  as  "collateral  damage,"  making  him  the  most  murderous 
homegrown  terrorist  in  U.  S.  history.  Leonard  Peltier  has  expressed  regret 
two  FBI  officers  lost  their  lives,  even  though  he  was  not  their  executioner, 
as  his  accusers  claim. 

The  agents  who  were  shot,  allegedly  by  Peltier,  were  in  the  line  of 
fire  because  they  were  on  Pine  Ridge  in  support  of  the  Dick  Wilson 
regime,  one  that  Peltier  and  other  young  warriors  believed  was 
systematically  terrorizing  and  killing  traditional  elders.  Even  so, 

Peltier  has  never  said  he  believed  those  agents  deserved  to  die  and 


he  has  sent  prayers  of  condolence  for  their  kin. 


McVeigh  murdered,  including  many  Indians,  innocent  victims  who  had  no 
part  in  the  government  action  that  spurred  McVeigh  to  terrorist  activity, 
yet  he  considers  their  deaths  justifiable. 

Peltier  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  two  FBI  agents,  based  in  part 
on  FBI-provided  faulty  ballistics,  and  in  part  on  FBI-provided  false 
testimony  from  Myrtle  Poor  Bear,  who  later  rescinded  her  entire  account. 

There  is  a disturbing  echo  from  the  past  in  all  this. 

Chivington  was  lauded  as  a hero  after  the  massacre  of  women  and  children 
at  Sand  Creek.  The  great  emancipator,  Lincoln,  authorized  the  greatest 
mass  hanging  in  U S history  of  Sioux  warriors  who  had  dared  to  defend 
their  homes  against  encroaching  settlers.  Whites  die  at  the  hands  of  an 
indian  - BIG  problem.  Indians  die  at  the  hands  of  a white  - maybe  we  need 
to  re-examine  the  process. 

Maybe  history  does  repeat  itself.  Maybe  some  things  never  change. 

If  you  think  the  above  comparisons  are  out-of-line,  isolated  or  unique, 
read  the  first  few  articles  in  this  issue  and  think  again. 


Date:  Tue,  15-May-2001  02:57:07  GMT 

From:  Robert  Dorman  <redorman@theofficenet . com> 

Sub j : BIGMTLST  Off  Topic : "School  of  Americas"  Closure  Bill 

There  are  many  in  the  activist  community  that  have  been  opposed  to  the 
organization  known  as  the  "School  of  the  Americas."  This  organization 
was  apparently  renamed  "Western  Flemisphere  Institute  for  Security 
Cooperation."  There  is  now  a bill,  FIR  1810  that  apparently  seeks  to 
abolish  it,  at  least  until  an  investigation  can  be  made  into  its 
activities.  Perhaps  some  of  you  may  want  to  communicate  with  your 
Congressmen  in  support  of  this  bill. 

HR  1810  IH  107th  CONGRESS 

1st  Session 
H.  R.  1810 

To  repeal  the  statutory  authority  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  Institute 
for  Security  Cooperation  (the  successor  institution  to  the 
United  States  Army  School  of  the  Americas)  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a joint 

congressional  task  force  to  conduct  an  assessment  of  the  kind  of 
education  and  training  that  is  appropriate  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  provide  to  military  personnel  of  Latin  American  nations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
May  10,  2001 

Mr.  MCGOVERN  (for  himself,  Mr.  SCARBOROUGH,  Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mrs.  MORELLA, 

Mr.  SHAYS,  and  Mr.  EVANS)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

A BILL 

To  repeal  the  statutory  authority  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  Institute 
for  Security  Cooperation  (the  successor  institution  to  the  United  States 
Army  School  of  the  Americas)  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a joint  congressional  task  force  to  conduct  an 
assessment  of  the  kind  of  education  and  training  that  is  appropriate  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  provide  to  military  personnel  of  Latin 
American  nations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  REPEAL  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  INSTITUTE  FOR 
SECURITY  COOPERATION. 

(a)  CLOSURE  OF  INSTITUTE-  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  close  the 


Western  Hemisphere  Institute  for  Security  Cooperation. 

(b)  REPEAL  - (1)  Section  2166  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
repealed . 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  108  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to  section  2166. 

(c)  LIMITATION  ON  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NEW  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FACILITY 
- No  training  or  education  facility  may  be  established  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  Latin  American  military  personnel  (as  a successor  to  the  United 
States  Army  School  of  the  Americas,  the  Western  Hemisphere  Institute  for 
Security  Cooperation,  or  otherwise)  until  the  end  of  the  ten-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


SEC.  2.  JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  TASK  FORCE. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT-  There  is  established  a joint  congressional  task 
force  to  conduct  an  assessment  of  the  kind  of  education  and  training  that 
is  appropriate  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  provide  to  military 
personnel  of  Latin  American  nations. 

(b)  COMPOSITION-  The  task  force  shall  be  composed  of  eight  Members 
of  Congress,  of  whom  two  each  shall  be  designated  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  REPORT-  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  task  force  shall  submit  to  Congress  a report  on  its 
assessment  under  subsection  (a).  The  report  shall  include-- 

(1)  a critical  assessment  of  courses,  curriculum  and 
procedures  appropriate  for  such  education  and  training;  and 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  such  education  and  training 
on  the  performance  of  Latin  American  military  personnel  in  the  areas  of 
human  rights  and  adherence  to  democratic  principles  and  the  rule  of  law. 

(d)  DEFINITION-  In  this  section,  the  term  'Member'  includes  a 
Delegate  to,  or  Resident  Commissioner,  in  the  Congress. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 
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RE:  Memorial  Nomination  of  Murderous  Warden  Withdrawn 


Date:  Mon,  14  May  2001  19:40:22  -0400 
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FWP  withdraws  nomination  of  murderous  warden  from  law  enforcement  memorial 
By  The  Associated  Press 

MISSOULA  (AP)  - The  state  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  has 
withdrawn  its  nomination  of  a deputy  game  warden  to  a national  law 
enforcement  memorial  after  learning  he  was  killed  after  shooting  three 
American  Indian  hunters  in  1908. 

However,  Charles  Peyton's  name  is  among  the  313  recently  inscribed  on 
the  National  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Memorial  and  being  officially  added 
during  a candlelight  vigil  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  Sunday. 

The  Salish-Pend  d 'Oreille  Culture  Committee  in  St.  Ignatius  asked  that 
every  effort  me  made  to  physically  remove  Peyton's  name  from  the  memorial 
wall . 

FWP  spokesman  Rich  Clough  said  Friday  the  nomination  was  a mistake,  done 
without  full  knowledge  of  historical  research. 

"I  went  up  and  met  with  the  culture  committee  on  Tuesday  and  apologized 
on  behalf  of  the  agency,"  Clough  told  the  Missoulian. 

Law  officers  from  across  the  country  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  are  being 
honored  with  a new  monument  in  Washington,  D.C.,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Officers  Memorial  Association. 

When  the  culture  committee  members  and  others  learned  early  last  week  of 
Peyton's  inclusion,  they  protested. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  basis  to  honor  Peyton  in  this  context,"  said 
Montana  Historical  Society  research  historian  Dave  Walter  in  a letter  to 
Sen.  Max  Baucus,  D-Mont.  "This  is  not  a case  of  a Montana  game  warden 
giving  his  life  in  the  line  of  duty,  but  a case  of  a game  warden  committing 
murder. " 

Walter  wrote  that  historical  evidence  showed  that  Peyton  "repeatedly  had 
used  his  position  as  a law  enforcement  officer  to  harass  Indian  families 
hunting  under  treaty  provisions  in  the  Swan  Valley.  ' 

Peyton  was  killed  in  a gun  battle  with  an  Indian  hunting  party  in  the 
Swan  River  drainage  on  Oct.  18,  1908  at  a time  of  tense  relations  between 
Indians  and  whites  in  western  Montana.  According  to  historical  research  by 
the  cultural  committee,  Peyton  surprised  and  killed  three  Indians, 
including  a nearly  blind  and  defenseless  tribal  elder.  Peyton's  accomplice, 
Herman  Rudolph,  killed  a 14-year-old  Indian  boy  before  one  of  the  women  in 
the  hunting  party  - Clarice  Camille  Pierre  Paul  - shot  and  killed  Peyton 
as  he  was  reloading. 

3eff  Hagener,  FWP  director,  wrote  the  letter  withdrawing  Peyton's 
nomination  and  asked  that  the  culture  committee's  request  be  honored. 

"The  actual  removal  of  the  name  from  the  memorial  may  not  be  feasible, 
but  by  removing  the  references  in  the  written  text  and  from  the  index  to 
name  locations,  I feel  the  wishes  of  the  committee  will  be  recognized," 
Hagener  said. 

Peyton's  name  was  listed  on  the  memorial's  Web  site  Sunday  night. 

The  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  complained  about  Peyton's 
nomination  in  a letter  to  the  National  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Association 
Memorial . 

Craig  Floyd,  director  of  the  National  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Memorial 
and  Fund,  did  not  return  calls  from  the  Missoulian  on  Friday. 

Hagener  said  the  nomination  was  made  by  Beate  Galda,  the  chief  of  law 
enforcement  for  FWP,  on  the  recommendation  of  one  of  her  staff. 

Clough  said  a member  of  the  Montana  Game  Warden's  Association  was 
researching  a centennial  project,  and  noticed  that  Peyton,  one  of  nine 
wardens  killed,  had  not  been  recognized  as  being  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty.  The  man  asked  Galda  to  sign  a letter  nominating  Peyton  for  the 
memorial,  which  she  did. 
lanet  Smith 
Owlstar  Trading  Post 
http : //www . owlstar . com 
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Review  of  FBI  'mistakes',  culture  sought 
MAY  14,  2001 

With  the  execution  of  convicted  Oklahoma  City  bomber  Timothy  McVeigh  now 
delayed  a month  due  to  fumbling  by  the  FBI,  lawmakers  on  Sunday  called  for 
a reform  to  the  agency  whose  slip-ups  have  become  as  well  known  as  its 
successes . 

"We've  had  mistake  after  mistake  after  mistake,"  said  Senator  Charles 
Schumer  (D-N.Y.)  on  CBS'  Face  The  Nation  yesterday.  "A  top  to  bottom 
review  of  what's  going  on  in  the  FBI  is  called  for." 

The  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Senate  Dudiciary  subcommittee  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  FBI,  Schumer  said  he  and  subcommittee  chairman  Deff 
Sessions  (R-Ala.)  are  going  to  hold  a hearing  to  investigate  how  the  FBI 
failed  to  provide  over  3,000  pages  of  documents  to  McVeigh's  defense  team. 
Dust  last  week.  Department  of  Dustice  officials  discovered  the  oversight 
and  only  after  being  asked  five  times  to  produce  such  records. 

The  result  of  the  mishap  --  attributed  by  law  and  government  experts  to 
poor  management  decisions  and  inadequate  technological  resources,  problems 
strikingly  similar  to  those  which  plague  the  Indian  trust  fund  system  -- 
was  Attorney  General  Dohn  Ashcroft's  decision  to  delay  McVeigh's  execution. 
The  first  federal  execution  in  38  years  is  set  to  occur  Dune  11,  rather 
than  next  week. 

Yet  while  Ashcroft  on  Friday  said  he  regretted  having  to  delay  the 
execution,  he  sidestepped  the  issue  of  whether  his  faith  in  the  FBI  has 
been  shaken  by  the  incident.  The  decision  was  based  on  the  interests  of 
the  American  public  in  seeing  justice  served,  he  said. 

But  another  lawmaker  who  has  frequently  blasted  the  FBI  renewed  his 
criticism  of  the  agency  as  one  which  sometimes  goes  too  far  in  the  name  of 
justice. 

"I  call  it  a cowboy  culture,"  said  Senator  Charles  Grassley  (R-Iowa), 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  a member  of  the  Dudiciary  Committee, 
on  ABC's  This  Week  yesterday.  "It's  kind  of  a culture  that  puts  image, 
public  relations  and  headlines  ahead  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  FBI." 

By  any  account,  the  list  of  cases  cited  by  FBI  critics  is  a long  and 
embarrassing  one.  The  suppression  of  evidence  in  the  1963  Alabama  church 
bombing.  The  intense  prosecution  of  Los  Alamos  scientist  Wen  Ho  Lee.  The 
siege  on  the  Branch  Davidian  compound  in  Texas. 

For  many  in  Indian  Country,  the  list  would  also  include  the  case  of 
imprisoned  American  Indian  Movement  activist  Leonard  Peltier,  convicted  of 
killing  two  FBI  agents  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  For  years,  the  FBI  - 
- including  director  Louis  Freeh  --  have  used  the  media  to  defend  the  way 
the  case  has  been  handled,  exemplified  last  year  with  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  South  Dakota  shootout. 

With  Freeh  set  to  resign  in  Dune,  lawmakers  are  hoping  their  review  of 
the  FBI  will  extend  to  a new  leader  for  the  seemingly  troubled  agency. 

Once  President  Bush  announces  a nominee,  the  Senate  Dudiciary  Committee 
will  consider  a new  director. 

Copyright  c.  Indianz. Com  2000-2001. 
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I need  help!  I am  currently  working  with  a family  in  Barrow;  they 
lost  a loved  one  who  was  incarcerated  in  Arizona.  He  was  sick  for 
about  a year;  requesting  medical  help  for  the  pain  he  was 
experiencing;  he  couldn't  make  it  to  eat  because  of  the  pain; 
whatever  he  did  eat  was  because  his  cellmates  took  care  of  him.  He 
wanted  to  get  closer  to  home-anywhere  in  Alaska  so  he  could  be  near 
his  family;  he  eventually  died  on  April  1.  The  State  Dept,  of 
Corrections  initially  told  the  family  that  DOC  would  pay  for  the 
casket  and  to  ship  his  remains  as  far  as  Anchorage.  The  family 
requested  an  autopsy  and  then  the  DOC  said  they  couldn't  pay  for  the 
casket  or  to  ship  his  remains  back  to  Alaska.  The  family  was  told 
that  the  autopsy  results  would  not  be  ready  for  six  months.  Dust  in 
the  past  couple  of  years  Alaska  DOC  has  made  it  a policy  to  have 
inmates  pay  for  their  medical  care  and  prescriptions;  yet  somewhere  I 
know  they  still  are  required  to  provide  medical  services  to  someone 
who  is  very  ill  like  our  brother  who  passed  away  in  Arizona;  he  had 
cancer  and  experienced  a lot  of  pain  for  almost  the  last  year.  I am 
sure  the  DOC  receives  a contract  from  IHS  to  pay  for  medical  care  for 
Alaska  Natives/American  Indians;  what  are  they  doing  with  the  $$  if 
not  providing  care  to  someone  who  is  obviously  very  ill?  Any 
suggestions  on  how  to  proceed  with  this;  this  individual  had  six  kids 
and  the  very  sad,  sad  part  of  this  is  that  he  was  due  to  be  released 
in  Dune  of  this  year! 

— "RE:  Roberta  Blackgoat"  — 
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Ya ' a 'tee 

I hope  all  is  well  with  you. 

It  has  been  a while  since  I sent  out  any  news,  but  that  will  soon  change. 
In  the  meantime  I have  the  following  request. 

Roberta  Blackgoat  is  asking  for  a petition. 

I would  consider  it  a personal  favor  if  you  would  consider  her  request. 
Rather  than  send  the  petition  as  an  attachment  (which  many  have 
difficulty  receiving),  I include  the  text  within  this  email. 

1) Dust  cut  the  text  out,  past  it  into  your  word  processor,  then  add  3 
columns  for  signature,  name,  and  adress. 

2)  Print  it  out  (hell,  print  out  a bunch  of  copies  and  spread  em  around) 

2)  Get  as  many  signatures  as  you  can  from  friends,  family  and  colleagues. 

3)  Please  mail  completed  copies  to:  Roberta  Blackgoat,  PO  BOX  349, 
Kykotsmovi,  AZ  86039 

The  Feds  and  HTC  are  hoping  that  few  are  watching  as  they  continue  with 
their  campaign  of  harassment  against  Roberta  and  the  other  long-suffering 
resistors . 

Please  take  a few  minutes  of  your  time  to  produce  and  complete  these 
petitions . 

Thanks . 

For  all  our  relations 
Bo. 

*********  text  of  petition********** 

We  Demand  Peace  and  Harmony  for  the  Dineh,  Hopi  & Mother  Earth 


We,  the  undersigned  , call  on  the  United  States  Government  and  Peabody  Coal 
Company  to: 


Immediately  repeal  Public  Law  93-531  (Navajo-Hopi  Land  Settlement  Act  of 
1974)  and  S1973  (Navajo-Hopi  Land  Dispute  Settlement  Act  of  1996) 

Cease  relocation  efforts  and  livestock  impoundments 

Cease  stripmining  and  declare  the  area  a world  natural  and  cultural  heritage 
preserve 

Stop  destroying  our  Mother  Earth's  liver  and  blood:  coal  and  water 

End  Federal  and  BIA  paternalism  and  allow  the  traditional  people  to  solve 
so-called  inter-tribal  "disputes" 


To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups.com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
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Serene  'guardians  of  Earth'  bring  message  of  warning 

Members  of  reclusive  Indian  tribe  arrive  from  Colombia  to  raise  awareness 
VALERIE  LAWTON 
Toronto  Star 
May  6,  2001 

OTTAWA  - "Manuel  Dingula  has  left  a Colombian  mountainside  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  to  deliver  a message  from  his  reclusive  Kogi  Indian  tribe 
to  the  rest  of  mankind:  Stop  destroying  Mother  Earth. 

Leaping  into  the  sky  aboard  an  airplane  was  scary,  and  seeing  highways 
and  high-rises  overwhelming,  says  the  32-year-old.  But  they  were  not  as 
frightening  as  the  harm  he  sees  the  modern  world  inflicting  on  the  planet. 

Ancient  Kogi  prophecies  warn  of  the  dangers  of  melting  snow  peaks  and 
dying  plant  life  - predictions  now  coming  true  in  the  Kogi's  homeland. 

"Mother  Earth  is  sad,"  says  Dingula.  "The  little  brother  has  forgotten 
Mother  Earth  . . . Please  pay  a little  bit  of  attention  to  her." 

We  are  little  brother  to  the  Kogi,  who  live  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  de 
Santa  Marta,  the  highest  coastal  mountain  range  in  the  world. 

The  Kogi  see  themselves  as  elder  brother  and  guardians  of  the  heart  of 
the  Earth. 

They  have  remained  hidden  in  their  mountains  for  centuries,  the  last 
survivors  of  the  Tairona,  a pre-Colombian  civilization. 

They've  had  little  contact  with  the  outside  world.  One  of  the  few  traces 
of  modernity  in  their  lives  are  the  rubber  boots  they  sometimes  pull  over 
bare  feet  to  guard  against  snake  bites. 

Dingula  had  never  seen  a shopping  mall,  an  escalator  or  a traffic  jam 
until  a few  days  ago. 

He  and  fellow  tribesman  Manuel  Alimako,  25,  have  travelled  here  at  the 
invitation  of  a Canadian  supporter  helping  the  Kogi  raise  money  to  buy 
back  some  of  their  traditional  lands. 

Each  arrived  with  only  the  handwoven  clothes  on  their  backs,  a simple 
off-white  tunic  and  matching  pants  and  bundles  the  size  of  a handbag  slung 
over  their  shoulders. 

They'd  spent  months  preparing  for  the  trip  - learning  some  rudimentary 
Spanish  and  talking  to  others  who  have  left  the  mountains  before  about 
what  to  expect  in  little  brother's  cities. 

"When  the  plane  took  off,  I thought,  that's  it,  we're  never  going  to  see 
home  again,"  Dingula  says  in  his  Kagaba  language,  speaking  through  a 
translator.  "To  know  we  were  walking  on  air  and  not  the  ground,  I was  a 


little  bit  afraid." 

What  does  he  think  of  modern  cities?  Dingula  offers  an  answer  worthy  of 
any  diplomat:  "When  I landed,  I saw  a big  city,  roads,  cars,  and  I thought, 
they're  nice,  but  they're  for  the  little  brother." 

The  two  Manuels  - who  also  have  Kogi  names  they  don't  use  or  reveal  to 
outsiders  - walk  slowly  and  silently  through  the  foreign  landscape  of 
downtown  Ottawa,  taking  everything  in  with  their  eyes. 

Honking  horns  and  intersections  jammed  with  cars  have  no  impact  on  their 
passive  expressions.  A woman  wearing  a shower  hat  and  sprawled  on  a bench 
draws  brief,  curious  stares.  So  does  a backhoe  clawing  at  the  earth.  "What 
is  it  doing?"  asks  Dingula. 

"They're  unflappable.  They  are  incredibly  calm  in  the  face  of 
everything,"  says  Luc  Saint-Laurent,  their  Canadian  host. 

Still,  it's  clear  the  Kogi  prefer  the  concrete  jungle  and  being  indoors 
in  small  doses.  At  Saint-Laurent's  home  in  the  countryside  of  Quebec's 
eastern  townships,  they  spend  almost  all  their  time  outdoors. 

Saint-Laurent,  a communications  consultant,  was  so  moved  by  the  Kogi's 
plight  he  launched  Association  Tchendukua  Canada  to  help  them  regain  their 
lands . 

He  has  organized  screenings  of  a documentary  about  the  Kogi  in  a few 
cities,  including  Toronto,  during  the  visit.  There  will  also  be  a private 
three-day  gathering  with  aboriginal  elders  from  across  the  hemisphere. 

The  Kogi,  who  number  about  18,000,  have  been  forced  further  and  further 
up  the  mountainside  by  guerrillas,  drug  traffickers  and  peasant  farmers 
clearing  forest. 

They  say  the  outside  world  has  had  a profound  impact  on  their  home. 

"They're  taking  everything  away  from  the  Mother,  petrol,  minerals,  wood. 
They're  drawing  Mother  Earth's  blood,"  says  Kogi  Indian  Manuel  Alimako, 
whose  fingers  constantly  brush  and  pick  at  the  grass  he's  sitting  on.  "The 
snow  is  disappearing  and  when  the  rain  is  supposed  to  come,  it  doesn't 
rain.  Before  there  was  a lot  of  rain,  a lot  of  birds,"  he  says  softly.  "If 
we  continue  with  the  pollution,  the  Earth  will  dry  up  . . ." 

According  to  Kogi  legend,  if  the  snow  on  top  of  the  Sierra  melts,  a 
great  devil-like  spirit  imprisoned  there  will  be  freed  and  he'll  "end  the 
story  of  the  Earth." 

"Before  the  little  brother  used  to  know  how  to  take  care  of  the  Earth. 

But  then  he  got  taken  by  greed  and  the  transformation  of  matter,  and  he 
forgot  how  to  take  care  of  the  Earth,"  says  Dingula. 

"Eventually,  the  Earth  will  come  to  stop  turning  anyway.  But  will  the 
little  brother  speed  up  the  process?" 

The  Kogi  are  in  Toronto  on  Wednesday  for  screenings  of  the  documentary 
The  Way  Of  The  9 Worlds,  produced  by  a French  geographer  whose  life  the 
Indians  saved,  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  at  4:30  p.m.  and  7:00  p.m." 
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Tribe  celebrates  failed  raid  on  slot  machines 

By  Tom  Zoellner 

The  Arizona  Republic 

May  10,  2001 

One  of  the  most  unusual  holidays  in  Arizona  takes  place  on  the  Fort 
McDowell  Indian  Reservation  today,  as  the  tribe  celebrates  the  ninth 
anniversary  of  a ragtag  truck  blockade  that  stopped  FBI  agents  from 
hauling  off  their  slot  machines. 

The  nationally  broadcast  incident  became  an  embarrassment  to  state 
officials,  who  eventually  agreed  to  allow  Indian  tribes  to  run  slot 
machines.  It  cleared  the  way  for  a legalized  casino  industry  that  brings 
$800  million  to  Arizona  tribes  annually. 


This  year's  observance  of  Sovereignty  Day,  the  nation's  only  holiday  to 
commemorate  a failed  raid  on  a bingo  parlor,  comes  at  a time  when  the 
boundaries  of  Indian  sovereignty  are  still  being  debated. 

Aides  to  Gov.  Dane  Hull  are  scheduled  to  meet  this  month  with  17  tribes 
to  negotiate  the  scope  of  state  regulation  over  Arizona's  casinos  for  the 
next  10  years. 

The  various  spins  on  what  "tribal  sovereignty"  means  have  become  the 
underlying  tension  in  nearly  every  aspect  of  the  discussions. 

Many  tribes  say  a state  attempt  to  electronically  monitor  their  slot 
machine  data  would  be  an  affront  to  their  freedoms,  for  example.  And  a 
proposed  "casino  police"  division  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  is 
also  viewed  by  some  as  an  unwarranted  intrusion. 

As  far  as  the  U.S.  government  is  concerned,  legitimate  Indian  tribes  are 
under  the  authority  of  Congress  but  have  latitude  to  make  their  own  laws 
and  govern  their  own  people. 

Since  the  1970s,  tribal  governments  have  been  encouraged  to  develop 
their  own  economies,  even  as  federal  aid  was  gradually  withdrawn. 

It  was  this  climate  of  ambiguity  that  Fort  McDowell  Yavapai  Nation  and 
other  tribes  nationwide  began  to  offer  previously  illegal  types  of 
gambling  on  their  reservations  and  stretched  the  definition  of  sovereignty 
into  a new  era. 

Yavapai  tribal  member  Rafael  Bear  sums  up  the  fruits  of  sovereignty  in  a 
single  word:  opportunity. 

"It  has  had  a big  effect  on  economic  development  here  on  the 
reservation,"  he  said.  "We  used  to  not  get  a lot  of  respect.  We  didn't  have 
too  much  out  here.  Now,  when  you  say  you're  from  Fort  McDowell,  people  know 
where  you're  from." 

The  small  bingo  parlor  raided  by  the  FBI  in  1992  is  now  a 148,000- 
square-foot  casino  with  keno,  poker  tables  and  475  slot  machines.  Its 
advertising  slogan  "Still  the  One!"  reflects  its  status  as  the  first 
Indian  casino  in  the  state. 

The  tribe  has  used  gambling  proceeds  to  build  a health  center,  a gas 
station,  a recreation  center  and  140  new  houses.  Citrus  and  pecan  orchards 
have  been  planted.  And  an  18-hole  golf  course  is  scheduled  to  open  in 
December . 

The  once-impoverished  reservation  in  the  Verde  River  Valley  now  boasts 
dozens  of  stucco  and  red-tile  roof  houses,  many  with  new  vehicles  parked 
out  front. 

"Sovereignty  has  brought  us  a higher  quality  of  life,"  said  Orlando 
Moreno,  the  tribe's  director  of  management  and  information  systems.  "We 
are  becoming  a political  power." 

But  not  everybody  is  happy  with  the  heritage  of  the  Fort  McDowell  standoff. 

"Issues  like  gambling  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to  a two-word  slogan 
like  tribal  sovereignty,"  said  Ian  Macpherson,  a Phoenix  tax  attorney  and 
gaming  opponent.  "It  shouldn't  be  used  as  a mechanism  to  validate  in 
Indian  country  things  that  aren't  legal  elsewhere." 

Today's  celebration  will  feature  a three-mile  march  from  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Center  to  the  casino,  followed  by  a luncheon  in  the  1,700-seat 
bingo  hall. 

Today  is  the  second-most  important  holiday  in  the  Fort  McDowell  tribal 
calendar,  the  first  being  another  commemoration  of  defiance  against  the 
federal  government.  Orme  Dam  Recognition  Days,  which  will  run  Oct.  31  to 
Nov.  4 this  year,  pays  tribute  to  the  successful  1981  lobbying  against  a 
dam  that  would  have  put  the  38-square-mile  reservation  under  water. 
Copyright  c.  2001,  The  Arizona  Republic.  All  rights  reserved 
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Roadblock  goes  up  in  northern  Saskatchewan 

http://sask.cbc . ca/ cgi -bin/templates/ view. cgi? /news/ 2001/05/04/ road010503 
LA  LOCHE,  SK  - A family  from  La  Loche  is  fighting  for  the  right  to  live 
on  traditional  land. 

Members  of  the  Montgrand  family  have  been  blocking  a road  near  the 
northwestern  community  since  Tuesday  because  the  provincial  government  has 
told  them  they  cannot  build  18  houses  in  the  nearby  Clearwater  River 
Provincial  Park. 

"There's  absolutely  no  alcohol  going  through  and  no  government  vehicles 
are  going  through  '93  and  nobody  from  the  south/'  said  Skip  Montgrand, 
describing  the  roadblock.  "This  is  a peaceful  demonstration  with  no 
violence . " 

Bob  Wilson,  a park  management  specialist,  says  the  province  had  no 
option  but  to  turn  down  the  request. 

"An  urban  development  in  a wilderness  class  provincial  park  wouldn't 
enhance  the  characteristics, " he  said. 

Wilson  says  he  hopes  the  two  sides  can  begin  talking  again  to  find  a 
compromise  and  end  the  blockade. 

The  Montgrand 's  say  they  will  continue  to  stop  traffic  until  they  are 
allowed  to  build  their  homes. 

<+>=3D<+> 
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Crow  Tribe  releases  farm  elk;  Officials  worry  about  spread  of  diseases 
The  Independent  Record 
www.helenair.com/montana/9al.html 
May  05,  2001 

MISSOULA  (AP)  - "The  cow  elk  shipped  from  a Bitterroot  Valley  game  farm 
to  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  before  a court  order  stopped  the  shipments 
have  been  released  into  the  wild,  creating  a potential  nightmare  for  state 
game  managers. 

The  68  elk  were  shipped  Wednesday  from  the  Big  Velvet  Ranch  elk  farm 
south  of  Darby. 

They  now  are  roaming  wild  in  the  Pryor  and  Big  Florn  mountains  of  south- 
central  Montana,  a spokesman  for  the  Crow  Tribe  told  the  Missoulian  Friday. 

After  the  initial  shipment,  the  Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and 
Parks  obtained  a temporary  restraining  order  barring  Len  and  Pamela 
Wallace  from  shipping  any  more  of  the  500  elk  they  have  offered  to  give 
the  Crows.  A court  hearing  is  scheduled  Wednesday  in  Helena  to  decide 
whether  to  lift  the  restraining  order. 

The  Crow  Tribe  would  like  to  have  the  remaining  elk,  mostly  pregnant 
cows  and  young  bulls,  that  Wallace  offered  to  donate  to  the  tribe,  said 
Channis  Whiteman,  tribal  director  of  public  relations. 

All  of  the  elk  would  be  released  into  the  wild  in  the  Pryor  and  Big  Horn 
mountains  on  the  reservation  to  augment  the  current  wild  elk  populations, 
Whiteman  said.  "We've  got  enough  feed." 

State  game  managers  oppose  the  elk  transfer  because  of  concerns  about 
the  possible  spread  of  disease  and  genetic  contamination  of  Montana's  wild 
elk  herds.  Game  managers  were  unaware  on  Friday  that  the  first  68  animals 
had  been  released,  said  3eff  Hagener,  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and 
Parks  director. 

Hagener  said  he  visited  with  Crow  tribal  officials  at  the  reservation 
Thursday  but  they  refused  to  tell  him  their  plans  for  the  elk. 

"Our  biggest  concern,"  Hagener  said,  "was  we  didn't  know  what  they 


intended  to  do  with  them,  if  they  would  be  contained  anywhere,  or 
monitored . " 

Hagener  said  his  agency  would  have  liked  to  work  with  the  Crow  Tribe  and 
Wallace  on  conditions  of  a possible  transfer  of  elk. 

"We're  concerned,"  he  said,  "even  though  all  the  records  appear  in  good 
order,  and  that  Len  Wallace  ran  a good  elk  farm,  and  his  elk  were 
inoculated  and  tested  OK  for  brucellosis  and  tuberculosis. 

"We  had  hoped  to  work  together  to  get  it  all  sorted  out.  But  the  first 
we  heard  about  it  was  when  the  Missoulian  did  a story  about  it  last  week. 

We  immediately  tried  to  work  with  Wallace.  But  it  all  happened  extremely 
rapidly.  We  had  hoped  to  have  more  discussions  before  they  put  the  elk  out 
there . " 

Hagener  said  a major  concern  is  that  deadly  chronic  wasting  disease, 
which  has  been  found  in  a Montana  elk  farm  near  Philipsburg,  can't  be 
detected  in  any  test  of  live  elk. 

Wallace  said  he  has  tested  all  of  the  100  to  150  elk  that  were  harvested 
each  year  on  the  Big  Velvet  Ranch  for  CWD  and  none  had  the  disease.  Crow 
Tribal  authorities  are  satisfied  that  Wallace's  elk  are  disease-free, 
Whiteman  said. 

"We're  not  worried,"  he  said.  "It's  my  understanding  they  were  all 
checked  for  disease. 

Even  if  Wallace's  elk  are  perfectly  healthy  and  genetically  pure,  as 
some  government  officials  believe  they  are,  the  precedent  of  turning  game 
farm  elk  out  into  the  wild  is  dangerous,  Hagener  said.  Other  game  farm 
operators,  trying  to  get  rid  of  their  animals  because  of  the  restrictions 
of  Initiative  143,  may  not  have  been  as  conscientious  about  the  health  and 
genetics  of  their  herd  as  Wallace,  Hagener  said. 

Last  week,  Wallace  said  he  was  trying  to  get  out  of  the  elk  farm 
business  because  the  initiative  has  made  it  uneconomical.  1-143,  passed  by 
voters  last  November,  is  designed  to  phase  out  game  farms  by  prohibiting 
new  licensing  of  the  operations,  expansions  or  license  transfers,  and 
shooting  of  captive  animals  at  the  farms. 

In  a written  statement  Friday  to  the  Missoulian,  Wallace  said  his 
donation  of  elk  to  the  Crow  Tribe  was  an  attempt  "to  preserve  a decade  of 
painstaking  genetic  breeding"  after  his  operation  was  devastated  by  1-143. 

The  elk  already  shipped  "represent  the  beginning  of  a new  elk  herd  for 
the  Crow  Nation,  the  end  of  a dream  for  the  elks'  former  owner,  Len 
Wallace  of  Darby,  and  a nightmare  for  the  Montana  Department  of  Fish, 
Wildlife  and  Parks,"  Wallace  wrote. 

"Three  more  semi  loads  of  elk  are  ready  to  be  loaded  on  the  Big  Velvet 
Ranch,"  his  statement  continued.  "Whether  that  will  happen  or  not  will  be 
decided  in  Helena  next  week." 
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Tribes  appeal  to  BLM  to  stop  oil  well  from  being  drilled  in  Weatherman  Draw 
By  CLAIR  DOHNSON 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 

Rich  in  ancient  rock  art  and  steeped  in  spiritual  significance. 

Weatherman  Draw  in  Carbon  County  is  held  sacred  by  Native  Americans. 

Indians  call  the  area  the  "Valley  of  Shields"  or  "Valley  of  Chiefs." 

Tribal  officials  from  Montana,  Wyoming  and  as  far  as  Oklahoma  and  North 
Dakota  on  Monday  pleaded  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to 
reconsider  its  decision  to  allow  a company  to  drill  one  exploratory  oil 
well  in  Weatherman  Draw. 

To  allow  the  project  would  be  like  drilling  an  oil  well  in  front  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  in  Boston,  opponents  said.  Or  Stonehenge  in  England. 


Or  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome.  Or  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

"This  is  Jerusalem  to  us,"  said  James  St.  Goddard,  of  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe  in  Browning.  "Are  you  going  to  take  Jerusalem  and  destroy  it?  This 
needs  to  be  preserved.  I'm  here  to  tell  you  this  well  cannot  be  drilled 
here. " 

St.  Goddard  and  others  visited  Weatherman  Draw  Sunday,  some  for  the 
first  time,  in  preparation  for  Monday's  administrative  review  of  the 
proposed  project.  St.  Goddard  said  he  couldn't  explain  his  experience  in 
"a  scientific  way."  Rather,  he  called  it  simply  an  "awesome  site." 

BLM's  review  is  part  of  an  appeal  filed  recently  by  the  Sierra  Club  and 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  on  behalf  of  10  tribes,  several 
conservation  groups,  historians  and  archaeologists  and  individuals. 

About  30  people  attended  the  three-hour  review.  Representatives  from 
five  tribes  each  offered  an  opening  prayer,  some  in  Native  languages  and 
some  in  English.  The  session  closed  with  two  more  prayers. 

The  groups,  and  some  tribes  separately,  are  objecting  to  an 
environmental  assessment  and  decision  issued  in  February  by  the  Billings 
Field  Office  that  determined  the  Weatherman  Draw  Project  would  not 
significantly  impact  the  area. 

If  the  decision  stands,  Anschutz  Exploration  Corp.,  of  Denver,  which 
holds  a lease,  would  be  allowed  to  drill  a single  exploratory  well  in 
Weatherman  Draw  with  conditions. 

Weatherman  Draw  is  about  4,268  acres  located  about  15  miles  southeast  of 
Bridger.  In  1999,  the  BLM  designated  the  site  as  an  "Area  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern"  because  of  its  significant  rock  art  sites.  The 
designation  brings  additional  restrictions  to  its  management.  The  area 
holds  significance  to  Native  Americans  as  a religious  site,  and  human 
archaeological  sites  have  been  found  there. 

Drilling  or  associated  activities  could  not  begin  until  after  June  15. 

If  the  well  shows  commercial  potential,  no  production  could  occur  until 
further  environmental  analysis  is  completed. 

Other  stipulations  on  the  project  include  prohibiting  drilling  or 
associated  activities  from  March  1 to  June  15  to  protect  a sage  grouse  lek 
And  activity  would  not  be  allowed  between  April  15  to  May  16  and  from  Sept 
15  to  Oct.  15  because  Native  American  conduct  religious  ceremonies  during 
those  times. 

An  archaeologist  would  be  on  site  when  ever  soil  is  disturbed,  and  oil 
field  workers  would  not  be  allowed  into  areas  with  archaeological  sites. 

Two  Anschutz  officials  attended  the  review  but  did  not  speak.  The 
procedure  was  an  opportunity  for  the  appellants  to  present  their  case  in 
addition  to  written  positions. 

Tom  Lonnie,  BLM's  deputy  state  director  for  resources  who  conducted  the 
review,  said  the  agency  would  make  a decision  within  10  business  days. 
Lonnie  and  staff  members  listened  without  comment  to  the  concerns  raised. 

Weatherman  Draw  was  once  part  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  and  Crow 
Indians  continue  to  use  the  site  for  ceremonial  purposes.  However,  the 
site  carries  significance  for  numerous  tribes  through  out  the  West  and 
Plains. 

Jimmy  Arterberry,  of  the  Comanche  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  said  many  nations 
are  represented  at  Weatherman  Draw  including  his  people,  who  were 
travelers.  Weatherman  Draw  "continues  to  be  significant  to  us  even  today," 
he  said. 

Arterberry  said  the  BLM  has  not  fulfilled  its  trust  responsibilities 
with  the  tribes  and  should  have  consulted  more  in  the  beginning,  before 
any  leases  were  issued. 

Historic  preservation  organizations  also  urged  BLM  to  reverse  its 
decision . 

Gerald  Groenwald,  president  of  the  Frontier  Heritage  Alliance,  which  is 
a five-state  historic  preservation  organization  based  in  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 
called  Weatherman  Draw  a special  place.  "I'm  pleading  for  understanding," 
he  told  the  BLM,  urging  all  parties  to  try  to  work  in  partnership  to  find 
an  alternative  to  the  current  decision.  "It's  going  to  be  hard.  It's  going 
to  be  politically  intense,"  he  said.  But  it  was  important  for  the  long 
term,  Groenwald  said. 


Elizabeth  Merritt,  and  Anita  Canovas,  both  lawyers  for  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  in  Washington,  D.C.,  urged  BLM  to  change 
its  decision.  Merritt  said  it's  not  too  late  for  BLM  to  do  the  right  thing 
"Dust  say  no,"  she  said. 

Merritt  said  the  BLM  already  has  recognized  the  significance  of 
Weatherman  Draw  and  noted  in  its  decision  and  assessment  that  adverse 
impacts  could  not  be  mitigated.  BLM  has  the  ability  to  protect  the  site 
while  making  the  company  whole  by  offering  an  alternative  site  for 
exploration,  she  said. 

Merritt  said  the  appellants  have  "very  strong  legal  claims"  against  the 
decision.  Some  of  the  claims  are  that  the  BLM  failed  to  comply  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and  should  have  evaluated  the  project 
and  its  cumulative  effects  through  a more  detailed  environmental  impact 
statement;  that  BLM  failed  to  comply  with  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  prior  to  signing  the  leases;  and  that  it  failed  to 
adequately  consult  with  Indian  tribes. 

The  appealing  tribes,  most  of  whom  had  representatives  at  the  review, 
include  the  Crow,  Blackfeet  and  Northern  Cheyenne  tribes  of  Montana;  the 
Eastern  Shoshone  and  Northern  Arapaho  tribes  of  Wyoming;  the  Southern 
Cheyenne,  Arapaho  and  Comanche  tribes  of  Oklahoma;  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
Tribe  of  North  Dakota;  and  the  Oglala  Sioux  and  Rosebud  Sioux  tribes  of 
South  Dakota. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Chief  Seattle's  grave  is  damaged 

Kitsap  monument  possibly  a target  of  hate  crime  aimed  at  housing  program 
Tuesday,  May  8,  2001 
By  GORDY  HOLT 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 

Chief  Seattle's  grave  on  the  Kitsap  Peninsula  has  been  vandalized  in  what 
authorities  fear  may  be  a hate  crime  aimed  at  the  Suquamish  Tribe's  latest 
low-income  housing  plan. 

Tribal  police  said  a 3-foot-high  marble  cross  atop  the  grave's  90-year- 
old  monument  was  knocked  over  and  broken  into  three  pieces. 

A North  Kitsap  Herald  newspaper  story  about  the  tribe's  low-income 
development  was  left  at  the  scene. 

"That's  no  coincidence,"  Assistant  Tribal  Police  Chief  Ron  Blake  said. 

Blake  said  a Suquamish  elder  found  the  damage  Friday  and  called  police, 
who  have  asked  the  FBI  to  investigate. 

The  grave  is  located  near  the  small  shopping  district  that  identifies 
the  waterfront  community  of  Suquamish  on  the  2,600-acre  Port  Madison 
Indian  Reservation. 

Chief  Seattle  was  the  hereditary  leader  of  the  Suquamish  Tribe,  which  is 
said  to  have  thrived  on  the  bounty  of  Puget  Sound  before  the  arrival  of 
white  settlers. 

Although  some  reservation  land,  including  much  of  its  valuable 
waterfront  property,  has  been  leased  or  sold  to  non-Indian  interests 
through  the  years.  Chief  Seattle  once  gave  this  response  to  a United 
States  offer  to  buy  Suquamish  land: 

"How  can  you  buy  or  sell  the  sky,  the  warmth  of  the  land?  The  idea  is 
strange  to  us.  If  we  do  not  own  the  freshness  of  the  air  and  the  sparkle 
of  the  water,  how  can  you  buy  them?" 

Chief  Seattle,  also  known  as  Chief  Sealth,  befriended  the  region's  early 
Anglo  European  settlers.  He  was  80  years  old  when  he  died  in  1866,  and  his 
grave  is  a national  monument,  the  focus  of  a yearly  August  festival  known 
as  Chief  Seattle  Days. 

Construction  of  the  24-home  "Angeline  Project,"  to  be  built  on  14  wooded 


acres,  is  expected  to  start  this  summer  near  the  intersection  of  Angeline 
Street  and  Balzow  Avenue,  said  Scott  Crowell,  the  tribe's  executive 
director . 

It  was  conceived  to  get  some  tribal  members  out  of  substandard  housing 
and  into  affordable  homes. 

But  opposition  to  the  project  from  non-Indian  neighbors  "has  been  quite 
heavy,"  Crowell  said.  Increased  traffic  and  storm-water  runoff  are  among 
the  issues. 

The  Kitsap  County  Board  of  Commissioners,  while  charged  with  land-use 
questions  throughout  the  county,  lacks  jurisdiction  in  this  dispute. 

P-I  reporter  Gordy  Holt  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8156 
or  gordyholt@seattlepi.com 

Copyright  c.  1999-2001  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
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Native  American  Population  Up  23%,  Health  Spending  Up  3% 

By:  MIKE  ANDERSON 
KOTA  Territory  News 

www . kotatv.com/localnews/story . asp?ID=8063 
May  10,  2001 

"Indian  Health  Services  will  get  a three  percent  increase  in  funding  by 
the  2002,  but  some  say  much  more  is  needed. 

The  Sioux  San  Hospital  is  one  of  a number  of  facilities  that  will  see 
part  of  the  larger  budget.  Census  statistics  show  the  Native  American 
population  increased  by  23%  in  South  Dakota  during  the  90's. 

Workers  at  Sioux  San  say  the  additional  three  percent  will  be  a great 
help,  but  will  only  meet  part  of  the  local  demand  for  Indian  health  care. 

Michelle  Leach  is  Hospital  Director  at  Sioux  San.  "Indian  Health 
Services,  generally  are  only  about  60  percent  funded,  in  that  range.  You 
here  anywhere  from  52  percent  to  67  percent  funded,  so  when  you  give  a 
three  percent  on  a 40  percent  shortfall,  that  still  leaves  you  a lot." 

Senator  Tim  Johnson  is  pushing  Congress  to  increase  IHS  funding  by  $4.2 
billion  instead  of  the  current  $2.7  billion  proposal." 
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Dear  friends  of  Indian  languages, 

Oklahoma  Indian  languages  need  your  help! 

A resolution  is  approaching  a vote  in  the  state  legislature,  which  can 
help  protect  Indian  languages,  and  will  put  the  state  on  record  as 
supporting  their  survival.  The  resolution  (with  the  working  title  of 
Oklahoma  Indian  Language  Heritage  Protection  Act)  was  developed  at  the 
Intertribal  Wordpath  Society,  a nonprofit  organization  promoting  the 
teaching,  awareness,  use,  and  status  of  Oklahoma  Indian  languages.  We 
first  introduced  it  last  year,  but  it  never  made  it  to  a vote.  This 
year  we  have  the  firm  support  of  Senators  Ted  Fisher  and  Cal  Hobson,  and 
Representatives  Opio  Toure,  Kenneth  Corn,  and  Bill  Nations.  It  will  be 
introduced  soon,  probably  next  week,  beginning  in  the  Senate.  We  have 
requested  it  be  brought  to  a vote  on  Wednesday,  May  16,  but  there  is  no 
guarantee  of  a specific  date,  since  we  are  in  the  last  3 weeks  of  the 
legislative  session.  (Note:  the  Senate  and  the  House  may  vote  on 
different  days.).  PLEASE  CONTACT  YOUR  REPRESENTATIVE  AND  SENATOR 


IMMEDIATELY.  Contact  information  is  at: 
http://www.lsb.state.ok.us/ 

I've  attached  a copy  of  the  resolution  in  WordPad  format.  Please  have  a 
look  at  it.  To  my  knowledge,  no  other  state  has  passed  anything  like  this 
It  will  be  a good  statement  for  our  government  to  make;  and  it  may  help, 
when  it  comes  to  getting  languages  taught  in  the  schools,  and  in  many 
other  ways. 

LeRoy  Sealy  and  I visited  the  sponsors  at  the  Capitol  Wednesday.  We 
feel  this  has  a good  chance  of  passing.  But  we're  asking  all  of  you  to 
phone,  e-mail,  and/or  visit  your  Representatives  and  Senators,  ASAP. 

We're  told  they  will  not  get  copies  of  the  measure  in  advance  (except  the 
few  we  have  already  visited).  The  clerk  will  read  the  resolution  aloud, 
and  it  will  probably  be  voted  on  by  acclamation.  Please  contact  your 
legislators  Monday! ! Explain  why  the  measure  is  important  to  you, 
educate  them,  and  prepare  them  to  vote  affirmatively.  The  process  is 
important:  even  those  who  may  choose  to  vote  against  (if  any)  need  to 
know  that  support  for  Indian  languages  is  deep  and  wide.  Ask  them  to 
notify  you  of  the  date  of  the  vote  as  soon  as  it  is  definite.  Remember: 
lots  of  phone  calls  may  help  ensure  that  this  measure  actually  gets  onto 
the  agenda  before  the  session  ends. 

Please  forward  this  letter  and  the  resolution  to  all  your  friends, 
relevant  lists,  organizations,  etc.,  all  over  Oklahoma.  Please  forward  to 
tribes  you  have  e-mail  addresses  for  (we  don't  have  everyone's).  And 
don't  forget  those  who  don't  have  e-mail.  Print  out  the  resolution  and 
post  it  where  others  can  see  it,  asking  them  to  contact  their  legislators 
also.  Indians,  non-Indians--everybody . 

One  more  thing.  We  had  thought  of  arranging  a rally  on  the  Capitol 
steps;  but  the  final  stages  of  the  process  are  happening  so  fast,  we're 
not  sure  there's  time,  or  that  it's  the  best  use  of  our  time  at  this 
point.  What  do  you  think?  If  there  is  interest  out  there,  especially 
from  tribal  governments  or  other  organizations  that  have  the  time  and 
staff  power  to  do  some  VERY  quick  networking,  and  bring  busloads  of 
supporters  to  the  Capitol  (say,  on  Tuesday?),  please  contact  me,  and 
let's  coordinate  our  efforts.  The  publicity  would  be  good  for  our  cause, 
and  a good  turnout  could  influence  votes.  The  last  I heard,  there  is  no 
charge  for  the  Capitol  steps,  but  you  have  to  reserve  them;  and  I don't 
know  the  availability  next  week. 

Finally,  if  at  all  possible,  come  to  the  Capitol  for  the  votes.  Let's 
fill  the  galleries.  Take  off  work!  This  will  be  a historic  moment  to 
witness.  And,  if  votes  are  not  recorded  individually,  we  need  many  eyes 
to  notice  who  votes  for,  and  who  against.  When  I hear  any  further  news 
about  the  likely  scheduling  of  the  vote.  I'll  pass  it  on  (could  be 
anytime  from  this  Monday  to  May  25,  the  session's  end). 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  your  help.  Next  month  we  can  look  back  on 
our  efforts  with  pride. 

Sincerely, 

Alice  Anderton,  Ph.D. 

Executive  Director 
Intertribal  Wordpath  Society 
1506  Barkley  St. 

Norman,  OK  73071 
405-447-6103 
ToWordpath@a . . . 
http:www.ahalenia.com/iws 


OKLAHOMA  INDIAN  LANGUAGE  HERITAGE  PROTECTION  ACT  (draft) 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution,  By  Ted  Fisher,  Cal  Hobson  (Senate); 

Opio  Toure,  Kenneth  Corn,  Bill  Nations  (House) 

AS  INTRODUCED 

A Concurrent  Resolution  endorsing  the  Native  American  Language  Act  of  1990 
encouraging  the  teaching  and  learning  of  Native  American  languages; 
opposing  artificial  barriers  to  teaching  and  learning  Native  American 
languages;  urging  measures  to  foster  respect  for  Native  American 
languages;  and  directing  distribution. 


WHEREAS,  the  Native  American  Language  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law 
101-477)  enunciates  the  policy  of  the  United  States  government  to 
"preserve,  protect,  and  promote  the  rights  and  freedom  of  Native  Americans 
to  use,  practice,  and  develop  Native  American  languages";  and 

WHEREAS,  the  state  of  Oklahoma  is  home  to  39  tribes,  members  of  which 
still  speak  25  Native  American  languages.  Until  recently,  Oklahoma  had 
more  Native  American  citizens  than  any  other  state.  Their  histories, 
cultures  and  languages  together  comprise  a unique  heritage  that  helps 
make  our  state  great;  and 

WHEREAS,  Native  American  languages  are  crucial  to  the  identity, 
self-esteem,  and  success  of  young  Native  Americans.  Many  Oklahoma  heroes 
have  spoken  Native  American  languages,  and  many  Oklahoma  youth  would  like 
to  have  the  connection  of  a shared  language  with  these  heroes;  and 

WHEREAS,  Native  American  history,  culture,  and  language  are  so 
interrelated  that  when  a language  dies,  it  takes  with  it  literature,  oral 
history,  song,  and  other  important  aspects  of  Native  American  cultural 
heritage.  The  pressures  of  modern  American  culture  as  expressed  in 
television,  radio,  education,  and  public  life  have  steadily  decreased  the 
attention  paid  to  Indian  languages  by  some  Oklahomans;  and 

WHEREAS,  our  state  values  its  great  diversity  of  culture,  as 
evidenced  by  our  slogan  "Oklahoma  - Native  America".  Native  American 
languages  are  just  as  sophisticated  and  just  as  enriching  to  the  lives  of 
their  speakers  as  are  other  languages;  and 

WHEREAS,  linguistic  and  pedagogical  study  have  demonstrated  that  the 
cherishing  of  a people's  language  of  heritage  in  no  way  threatens  the 
status  of  the  common  language  of  most  Oklahomans  and  of  public  discourse 
in  Oklahoma;  and 

WHEREAS,  one-third  of  all  Oklahoma  Native  American  languages  have 
already  become  extinct  in  our  state,  and  the  remaining  ones  are 
endangered;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  state  of  Oklahoma  takes  pride  in  the  history  and  culture 
of  Native  American  people  as  expressed  in  their  traditional  languages  and 
considers  those  languages  a treasured  part  of  the  heritage  of  our  state 
and  of  the  individual  tribes  of  our  state;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  state  of  Oklahoma  seeks  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
promote  our  Native  American  language  heritage. 

NOW,  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  BY  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  1ST  SESSION  OF  THE 
48TH  OKLAHOMA  LEGISLATURE,  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  CONCURRING 
THEREIN: 

THAT  the  Oklahoma  State  Legislature  endorses  and  supports  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  government  enunciated  in  the  Native  American  Language 
Act  of  1990  to  "preserve,  protect,  and  promote  the  rights  and  freedom  of 
Native  Americans  to  use,  practice  and  develop  Native  American  languages". 

THAT  the  Oklahoma  State  Legislature  encourages  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  Native  American  languages  at  all  levels  of  instruction. 

THAT  the  Oklahoma  State  Legislature  opposes  artificial  barriers  to 
the  instruction  or  learning  of  Native  American  languages  and  encourages 
all  education  authorities  to  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  promote  and 
encourage  the  instruction  and  learning  of  Native  American  languages. 

THAT  the  Oklahoma  State  Legislature  urges  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  foster  respect  for 
Native  American  languages  and  to  vigilantly  address  any  situations  that 
may  occur  where  proper  respect  for  Native  American  languages  is  not 
provided . 

THAT  a copy  of  this  resolution  be  distributed  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Intertribal 
Wordpath  Society. 

<+>=<+> 
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"RE : Law  Enforcement  Issues  Involving  Tribe  Reviewed"  


Date:  Mon,  14  May  2001  08:17:06  -0500 


From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="LAW  ENFORCEMENT" 

http: //www. owl star .org/daily headlines . htm 

Law  enforcement  issues  involving  Tribe  reviewed  during  summit  session 
By  BEN  LATHROP 
Staff  Writer 

Can  lawbreakers  who  are  not  American  Indians  be  prosecuted  in  tribal 
court? 

Do  American  Indians  and  non-Indians  receive  equal  treatment  under  the 
law?  Exactly  who  has  jurisdiction  where? 

Those  were  a few  of  the  questions  raised  during  a two-and-a-half-hour 
"breakout  session"  at  Thursday's  Tri-County/Tribal  Summit  at  Shooting 
Star  Casino  in  Mahnomen. 

Sheriffs,  county  commissioners,  administrators  and  legal  council  from 
Becker,  Mahnomen  and  Clearwater  Counties  met  with  White  Earth  law 
enforcement  and  elected  officials  to  identify  concerns  about  the  state  of 
law  enforcement  within  the  area  the  four  entities  share. 

The  session  was  largely  an  exchange  of  information  and  ideas;  no  action 
was  taken. 

As  Becker  County  Sheriff  Warren  Rethwisch  pointed  out,  it  wasn't  the 
first  such  meeting.  Law  enforcement  personnel  from  all  four  entities  have 
been  meeting  on  a regular  basis  to  discuss  many  of  the  same  issues.  But 
Thursday's  session  gave  commissioners,  administrators  and  attorneys  a 
unique  opportunity  to  participate. 

Much  of  the  discussion  reflected  uncertainty  over  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  tribal  and  county  police  and  the  questions  of 
jurisdiction,  enforcement  and  adjudication. 

The  tribe  has  had  an  agreement  with  all  three  counties  since  1999.  Linder 
the  agreement,  tribal  police  have  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  law  within 
the  tribal  boundaries  - whether  or  not  the  violator  is  an  enrolled  member. 
So  the  tribal  police  can,  for  example,  issue  a speeding  ticket  to 
a non-Indian,  who  will  not,  however,  be  tried  in  tribal  court. 

Public  Law  280  gives  the  state  general  criminal  and  some  civil 
jurisdiction  over  the  reservation;  the  tribe  retains  limited  criminal  and 
general  civil  jurisdiction. 

There  are,  however,  "gray  areas"  in  the  matter  of  what  constitute  "civil 
and  "criminal"  offenses.  And  there  are  concerns  about  whether  non-enrolled 
members  can  be  tried  in  tribal  court. 

Apparently,  a few  have  been  - generally  for  environmental  violations  on 
reservation  fee  land  they  own.  That  was  a point  of  contention  raised  early 
on  by  Mahnomen  County  Commissioner  Charles  Pazdernak,  Waubun. 

"That  doesn't  sit  very  well  with  my  constituents,"  he  said.  "You're 
going  to  have  some  social  unrest  if  you  continue  that  route." 

But  tribal  attorney  Shirley  Cain  said  the  state  tribal  court  does  have 
jurisdiction  to  prosecute  and  fine  environmental  violators  on  the 
reservation,  whether  they're  enrolled  or  not. 

In  the  case  of  non-enrolled  members,  she  said,  the  tribal  court  stepped 
in  because  the  state  never  got  around  to  prosecuting.  "The  state  should  be 
doing  it,"  she  said.  "But  they're  not." 

Zenas  Baer,  a Flawley  attorney  who  acts  as  legal  counsel  for  the  tribe, 
said  that  issue  really  is  one  of  those  gray  areas  and  will  probably  remain 
so  unless  challenged  in  a higher  court. 

The  problem  of  "gray  areas"  was  one  of  three  the  group  identified,  after 
a long  brainstorming  session,  as  chief  concerns  in  law  enforcement.  The 
top  concern:  equal  treatment.  "We  need  a set  of  procedures  and  practices 
that  everyone  follows,"  said  Rethwisch. 

Pazdernak  said  his  constituents  perceive  that  enrolled  members  don't 
face  as  harsh  of  penalties  as  non-American  Indians  face.  "There  doesn't 
seem  to  be  any  consequences  for  tribal  members,"  he  said. 

Mahnomen  Sheriff  Richard  Rooney  expressed  the  same  concern.  "I  hear  more 
complaints  about  equal  treatment  than  anything,"  he  said. 


Rooney  said  there  have  been  incidences  when  enrolled  members  were 
arrested  for  drunk  driving  and  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  penalties. 
"You've  got  to  get  these  people  off  the  road  and  make  it  safe/'  he  said. 

White  Earth  Police  Chief  Bill  Brunelle  pointed  out  that  the  law 
enforcement  and  court  systems  on  the  reservation  are  still  new,  and  there's 
much  to  learn.  A new  traffic  code  is  under  development,  he  said.  "A  lot 
of  these  things  will  be  remedied." 

For  their  part,  tribal  law  enforcement  officials  expressed  frustration 
about  having  to  work  with  three  different  counties  who  often  handle  cases 
in  different  ways. "It's  a little  hard  to  respond  to  that,"  said  Becker 
County  Attorney  Doe  Evans.  "No  two  people  are  going  to  view  the  same 
case  the  same  way." 

On  the  group's  third  priority  issue  there  was  more  agreement:  everyone 
concurred  that  something  must  be  done  about  the  problem  of  minor 
consumption,  both  on  and  off  the  reservation. 

The  problem,  they  agreed,  is  not  that  liquor  stores  are  selling  alcohol 
to  minors;  it's  that  adults  are  buying  it  and  giving  it  to  minors. 

Rooney  expressed  frustration  that  his  officers  arrest  kids  and  have  no 
where  to  take  them:  their  parents  aren't  around  or  simply  don't  care. 

"A  lot  of  this  goes  back  to  the  parents,"  Rethwisch  agreed. 

One  step  both  entities  agreed  they  could  take:  join  together  to  lobby 
the  legislature  for  liquor  taxes  and  grants  that  could  fund  prevention  and 
treatment  programs. 

Despite  the  problem  areas,  the  tone  of  the  discussion  was  generally 
positive,  and  both  county  and  tribal  officials  seemed  optimistic  that  with 
more  time  and  work,  many  of  the  problems  could  be  solved. 

There  are  facts  that  may  point  to  an  improved  level  of  service  on  the 
part  of  the  growing  White  Earth  police  force.  Besides  developing  a new 
code,  the  department  began  keeping  track  of  calls  in  February.  Since  then, 
it  has  taken  650  calls,  many  of  them  dispatched  from  the  counties. 

Also,  the  department  plans  to  run  on  24-hour  patrol  in  the  new  future 
and  has  expressed  its  eagerness  to  help  the  county  law  enforcement 
departments .The  need  is  there:  work  force  shortages  and  soaring  gas  prices 
have  made  responding  to  every  call  difficult  to  impossible,  sheriffs  said. 

"We're  learning  to  start  to  work  together,"  said  Rethwisch,  "and  we're 
learning  from  each  other." 

Copyright  c.1998  Detroit  Lakes  Printing,  Co.  All  Rights  Reserved 

"RE : Ismael  Guadalupe" 

Date:  Thu,  10  May  2001  13:53:58  EDT 
From:  Raulmax@aol.com  <Raulmax@aol . com> 

Sub j : Ismael  Guadalupe 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

Brothers  & Sisters: 

The  resistance  to  get  the  U.S.  Navy  out  of  Vieques  continues! 

As  of  today,  Companero  Ismael  Guadalupe,  leader  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Rescue  and  Development  of  Vieques,  continues  in  a federal  prison  in 
San  Duan,  Puerto  Rico,  without  bail  and  no  court  date. 

Ismael  family's  has  not  been  allowed  to  see  him.  Ismael  suffers  from 
mercury  poisoning  and  has  been  on  medication.  Because  of  this  condition 
his  body  has  developed  a kidney  condition. 

Ismael's  health  has  been  further  compromised  by  his  encarceration  and 
the  treatment  he  is  receivng  at  the  hands  of  his  jailers. 

His  health  is  deteriorating.  We  have  word  of  swelling  in  his  legs 
related  to  the  kidney  condition,  and  we  are  aware  that  before  his  arrest 
his  doctor  had  already  reccomended  prevention  chemo-therapy  for  his 
condition . 

Ismael's  spirit  of  struggle  is  firm. 

We  are  making  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  Vieques  support  movement  to  let 
Ismael  know  that  his  companeras  and  companeros  are  with  him  as  he 
continues  the  struggle  to  free  Vieques  from  the  belly  of  the  beat  - 


federal  prison. 

Write  to  Ismael  now! ! ! We  must  all  let  him  know  that,  now  more  than 
every,  we  stand  with  him  and  the  people  of  Vieques  and  all  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Address  In  Federal  Prison  Is: 

Ismael  Guadalupe  Ortiz  # 19520-069 
M.D.C. 

P.0.  Box  2147 

San  Duan,  Puerto  Rico  00922-2147 

Please  respond  to  the  appeals  of  the  Committee  for  the  Rescue  and 
Development  of  Vieques  for  funds  for  bail  fund  for  those  arrested. 

The  Comite  Pro  Rescate  is  broke  because  of  they  have  assumed  the 
responsiblity  for  bailing  Viequenses  out  of  jail  and  they  spent  funds 
on  the  gasoline  and  other  expenses  that  have  been  incurred  since  the 
weekend  that  the  bombing  commenced. 

You  can  send  funds  directly  to: 

C.P.R.D.V. 

Apartado  1424 

Vieques,  Puerto  Rico  00765 

U.S.  Navy  Out  Of  Vieques!! 

U.S.A.  Out  of  Puerto  Rico!!! 

Venceremos ! ! 

_-> 

To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER 

— "RE:  Participate  in  Peltier  Awareness  Month"  

Date:  Thu,  10  May  2001  13:26:36  -0500 
From:  LPDC  <lpdc(3idir . net> 

Sub j : Participate  in  Peltier  Awareness  Month! 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

Dear  Friends, 

The  LPDC  web  site  update  has  been  completed.  There  are  many  new  and 
revised  materials  posted  that  will  be  useful  for  our  outreach  efforts, 
especially  for  Peltier  Awareness  Month,  which  is  less  than  three  weeks 
away  (June  1 - Tune  26).  All  materials  posted  on  the  LPDC  site  can  be 
downloaded,  copied  and  distributed  for  educational  efforts: 
www . f reepeltier . org 

During  the  first  week  of  Peltier  Awareness  Month  (June  1-8),  we  will 
focus  on  outreach  among  Congressional  members.  This  is  a critical  element 
of  the  new  campaign  and  we  hope  Congressional  Outreach  Week  will  help 
build  up  the  momentum.  Here  are  some  goals  we  would  like  to  accomplish: 

1.  ORGANIZATION  OF  PHONE  BANKS 

In  order  to  intensify  pressure  on  Congress  to  support  parole, 
investigations,  and  the  declassification  of  documents,  we  need  to  develop 
a sustainable,  ongoing  campaign  on  local  levels,  so  that  each 
Representative  and  Senator  will  feel  the  pressure  from  their  constituents 
in  concert  with  LPDC  lobbying  in  Washington  D.C. 

One  effective  way  to  do  this  is  by  developing  localized  phone  banks. 
Phone  banks  are  not  difficult  to  organize  and  they  often  render  positive 
results.  During  Congressional  Outreach  Week,  initiate  a phone  bank  in  your 
area  by  asking  your  friends,  family,  and  community  members  to  commit  to 
making  weekly  calls.  Choose  a designated  phone  call  day  that  best  suits 
your  group  (a  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or  Thursday  is  best  for  reaching 
Congressional  staff).  Make  sure  every  participant  has  a copy  of  the 
updated  LPDC  Statement  of  Fact  which  can  be  found  on  our  web  site,  the 
"Telephone  Calls  to  Congress"  instructional  sheet,  which  we  will  send  out 


in  the  next  message,  and  the  contact  information  for  your  two  Senators  and 
your  district's  Representative.  Call  or  e-mail  everyone  in  your  group 
weekly  to  both  remind  them  to  make  the  calls  and  to  monitor  responses 
received  from  your  representatives . Please  let  us  know  how  the  calls  are 
going. 

If  your  Senator  or  Representative  indicates  that  he  or  she  has  received 
the  FBI's  propaganda,  forward  the  "Ethics  Complaint"  which  refutes  FBI 
misinformation,  to  them.  The  Ethics  Complaint  can  be  found  on  our  web 
site  under  "case  reference  materials." 

The  weekly  calls  should  be  directed  to  your  two  Senators  and  to  the 
Flouse  Representative  of  your  district.  (Telephone  calls  are  less  easy  to 
ignore  and  more  effective  than  e-mails  to  officials.) 

2.  LETTER  DRIVE 

During  Congressional  Outreach  Week,  we  would  like  to  generate  thousands 
of  letters  to  Congress  through  a letter  drive.  The  sample  letter  to 
Congress  which  we  sent  out  to  the  list  recently,  can  now  be  downloaded 
from  our  web  site.  You  can  format  three  letters,  one  addressed  to  each 
of  your  two  Senators  and  one  to  your  Representative,  and  make  several 
copies  of  each  for  distribution.  Again,  ask  your  family,  friends,  and 
community  members  to  sign  their  name  and  address  to  the  letters  (one 
letter  per  person)  and  collect  as  many  as  possible  to  send  in  all  at  once. 
If  some  people  can  take  the  time  to  hand  write  and  personalize  their 
letters,  that's  even  better.  Please  let  us  know  about  how  many  you  collect 
and  send  in  so  that  we  can  evaluate  our  progress. 

3.  VISITS  TO  DISTRICT  OFFICES 

Another  effective  way  to  garner  support  from  our  Senators  and 
Representatives,  is  to  visit  them  in  person  in  your  local  district  office. 
You  may  not  be  able  to  see  your  Senators  or  Representative  in  person,  but 
you  will  be  able  to  meet  with  an  aid.  An  in-person  visit  from 
constituents  shows  your  Senator  or  Representative  that  this  issue  is  of 
great  importance  to  his  or  her  voters  or  potential  voters.  Flere  are  some 
pointers : 

1.  Be  specific.  Make  sure  that  what  you  want  the  official  to  do  is  clear. 

2.  Be  prepared.  Study  the  LPDC  Statement  of  Fact  and  the  Ethics  Complaint 

before  you  attend  the  visit  so  that  you  will  be  comfortable  if  you  are 
asked  specific  questions. 

3.  Give  the  aid  a copy  of  the  LPDC  Statement  of  Fact,  the  Ethics  Complaint, 
and  support  letters  from  respected  organizations  and  luminaries  (these  can 
be  downloaded  from  our  site). 

4.  If  you  do  not  know  an  answer  to  a question,  direct  the  question  to  the 

LPDC,  or  tell  your  official  you  will  look  into  it  and  get  back  to  him  or 

her . 

5.  Dress  neatly. 

6.  If  you  are  in  contact  with  local,  influential  groups  and  people  such  as 
Amnesty  International,  Church  leaders.  Native  leaders,  etc.,  invite  them  to 
attend  the  meeting. 

7.  Follow  your  meeting  up  by  calling  the  aid  you  met  with  to  find  out  the 
status  of  your  request  and  to  reiterate  your  position. 

We  hope  Congressional  Outreach  Week  will  let  Congress  know  that  by  no 
means  is  the  effort  to  win  Leonard's  freedom  over,  and  we  do  not  plan  to 
let  the  issue  rest  until  they  take  action  and  help  resolve  it.  This 
campaign  cannot  succeed  without  massive  public  pressure,  and  we  hope  you 
will  participate.  If  you  have  any  questions  or  ideas  feel  free  to  contact 
us . 

More  materials  for  Letters  to  the  Editor  Week  and  Community  Outreach 
Week  will  be  sent  out  soon.  Please  let  us  know  if  you  are  planning 
anything  specific  for  Peltier  Awareness  Month.  Thank  you. 

In  Solidarity, 

The  LPDC 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 
PO  Box  583 


Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  < lpdc-on@mail-list.com  > 

"RE : Phone  Calls  for  Peltier"  

Date:  Thu,  10  May  2001  13:42:24  -0500 
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Sub j : Phone  Calls  for  Peltier 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

Friends, 

Below  is  the  telephone  instruction  sheet  for  calls  to  Congress  on  the 
behalf  of  Leonard  Peltier. 

-LPDC 

TELEPHONE  CALLS  TO  CONGRESS 

Now  that  the  clemency  campaign  has  ended,  it  will  be  very  important 
for  us  to  organize  and  participate  in  persistent  telephone  campaigns  to 
Congress  on  Leonard  Peltier's  behalf.  Congress  people  all  know  that  their 
jobs  depend  on  the  American  voters.  They  need  to  be  re-elected,  or  have 
their  friends  elected.  While  they  can  ignore  an  individual  phone  call  or 
letter,  massive  numbers  of  calls  from  the  voters,  coming  in  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  message,  is  something  they  cannot  ignore.  In  other 
difficult  cases  this  technique  has  been  very  powerful  indeed. 

The  important  thing  is  for  us  to  be  very  carefully  coordinated  and 
organized.  Please  watch  for  the  announced  dates  for  increased  call  in 
sessions,  and  any  new  instructions  there  might  be.  As  the  case  goes 
forwards,  there  may  be  things  we  need  to  add  to  or  change  in  the  basic 
message.  The  key,  though,  is  to  keep  it  short  and  simple.  We  want  Leonard 
Peltier  free  at  last. 

I.  CALLS  TO  THE  CONGRESS: 

The  switchboard  telephone  number  for  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  is 
202-224-3121.  They  can  tell  you  who  the  senators  for  your  state  are  and 
who  the  representative  for  your  district  is,  and  they  can  forward  your  call 
to  the  appropriate  office.  You  can  also  look  this  information  up  on  the 
following  web  sites: 
www.senate.gov  www.house.gov 

a.  In  each  office,  the  Congressperson  will  have  a legislative  aid  who  has 
been  assigned  certain  subjects.  When  you  reach  the  receptionist,  ask  which 
legislative  aid  would  be  responsible  for  a civil  rights  case,  or  Native 
American  rights.  Then  ask  when  that  person  could  be  reached  in  person.  You 
may  very  well  get  just  a voice  mail  for  the  legislative  aid.  This  is  fine, 
lust  leave  a careful  message  about  why  you  are  calling  and  what  you  want 
the  Congressperson  to  do  about  it.  Also  leave  your  name  and  a number  where 
you  can  be  reached,  so  they  can  call  back  with  any  questions,  or  to  talk  to 
you  in  person. 

b.  If  the  aid  is  getting  lots  and  lots  of  calls,  they  may  not  return  your 
call.  Don't  worry  about  this.  The  most  important  thing  is  that  yet  another 
person  called  about  the  same  subject.  The  more  calls  that  come  in,  the  more 
they  have  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  the  more  the  Congressperson  pays 
attention.  If  you  have  the  time  to  call  again  and  leave  a second  message, 
this  is  also  good. 

c.  Take  the  time  to  read  the  fact  sheet  about  Leonard's  case  before  you 
call.  It  is  good  to  be  familiar  with  the  details.  But  your  own  message 
should  be  short  and  direct.  If  the  legislative  aid  seems  bored,  don't 
worry.  His  or  her  job  is  to  report  all  these  calls  to  the  boss...  and 
they  will. 


d.  Remember  that  we  are  trying  to  win  support  for  Leonard...  so  be  firm 
but  reasonably  friendly  to  the  person  you  speak  with.  If  a particular 
congressional  person  is  giving  us  real  trouble,  we  will  send  out  special 
instructions . 

e.  Here  are  some  talking  points: 

1.  I am  calling  in  regard  to  Leonard  Peltier,  a Native  American 
rights  advocate  who  has  been  unfairly  imprisoned  for  25  years.  He  was 
convicted  of  murdering  two  FBI  agents  in  1975.  The  government  now  admits 
that  they  do  not  know  who  killed  them. 

2.  Amnesty  International  and  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu  are  only  two  of 
the  numerous  human  rights  leaders  calling  for  Peltier's  immediate  release. 

3.  Specifically,  Mr.  Peltier  was  extradited  on  the  basis  of  a false 
affidavit  signed  by  a woman  who  had  been  terrorized  by  the  FBI.  Even  when 
she  admitted  she  had  lied,  he  was  forced  to  stand  trial  for  the  murder  of 
the  two  FBI  agents. 

4.  At  trial,  the  FBI  concealed  a very  important  ballistic  test  that 
proved  the  bullets  that  killed  the  agents  did  NOT  come  from  Mr.  Peltier's 
gun.  This  report  was  released  subsequent  to  a Freedom  of  Information  Act 
Lawsuit.  6,000  FBI  documents  are  still  being  withheld  and  Mr.  Peltier's 
access  to  due  process  is  being  obstructed. 

5.  The  prosecutor  has  admitted  and  established  that  the  government 
does  not  know  who  fired  the  fatal  shots,  yet  Mr.  Peltier  was  denied  a new 
trial.  The  judge  who  denied  a new  trial  has  since  expressed  firm  support 
for  Peltier's  release. 

6.  Despite  all  of  this,  the  FBI  continues  to  refer  publicly  to  Mr. 
Peltier  as  a vicious  killer  and  a thug  and  has  blocked  both  his  clemency 
and  parole  releases. 

7.  According  to  Parole  Commission  guidelines,  Mr.  Peltier  should 
have  been  released  over  nine  years  ago.  Yet  the  commission  has  denied  him 
parole  arbitrarily.  Now  his  health  is  deteriorating. 

8.  Based  on  these  issues,  we  ask  that  the  Congressperson  do  the 
following: 

+ Examine  the  treatment  of  Leonard  Peltier  by  the  US  Parole  Commission, 
and  urge  the  Commission  to  release  him  at  once. 

+ Press  for  the  passing  of  an  act  to  declassify  the  more  than  6000  FBI 
documents  pertaining  to  the  case  of  Leonard  Peltier  which  have  been 
withheld  for  over  25  years. 

+ Press  for  a bi-partisan  Congressional  investigation  into  the  conduct  of 
various  FBI  officers.  United  States  Attorneys  and  related  government 
agents,  officials,  and  personnel  involved  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Peltier  and  the  post  Wounded  Knee  era  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation 
(1973-1976)  in  which  over  60  supporters  and  members  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement  were  killed. 

9.  If  the  legislative  aid  asks  for  more  details,  offer  to  fax  or 
mail  him  or  her  the  statement  of  fact  posted  on  our  web  site  under 
"Peltier  FAQ". 

AGAIN,  you  may  get  a very  friendly  legislative  aid,  or  you  may  get  one 
who  is  not  sympathetic  at  all.  Don't  worry,  the  important  thing  is  that 
they  hear  from  hundreds,  if  possible,  thousands,  of  voters. 

If  you  can,  contact  the  Defense  Committee  and  let  us  know  how  the  calls 
went.  That  way  we  know  who  to  send  more  information  to,  and  which  office 
to  push  harder,  and  who  is  being  helpful. . .etc. 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  < lpdc-on@mail-list.com  > 
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Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

MORE  FBI  MISCONDUCT  EXPOSED  IN  MEDIA 

SEND  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  TO  YOUR  LOCAL  PAPERS  ABOUT  THE  FBI'S 
MISHANDLING  OF  THE  PELTIER  CASE! 

Friends, 

It  looks  like  our  letter  to  the  editor  campaign  cannot  wait.  Let's  strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  hook  Leonard  Peltier's  story  into  all  of  the 
revelations  of  FBI  misconduct  being  exposed  in  the  media  right  now.  Below 
is  a sample  letter  to  the  editor  which  you  can  personalize  or  use  as-is... 
or  write  your  own.  Be  sure  to  check  your  local  paper's  word  limit.  This 
letter  is  300  words.  You  may  have  to  cut  it  down  a bit  for  your  paper's 
requirement.  Also,  let's  include  some  similar  wording  in  our  letters  and 
calls  to  Congress.  We  will  do  an  updated  sample  letter  to  the  editor  for 
Peltier  Awareness  Month  (Dune  1 - Dune  26)  as  the  time  grows  more  near. 

Thank  you. 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

FBI  Withholding  of  Evidence  Not  Uncommon 

6000  FBI  Documents  Remain  Secret  in  Peltier  Case 

The  withholding  of  evidence  and  obstruction  of  justice  appear  to  be  habitual 
FBI  practices.  In  recent  months,  this  pattern  has  become  frightfully  clear. 

Revelations  of  FBI  misconduct  in  Boston  are  appalling.  The  FBI  manufactured 
evidence,  which  put  two  innocent  men  in  prison,  while  the  real  murderers 
were  protected  and  allowed  to  kill  with  impunity.  Evidence  about  FBI 
misconduct  in  the  Birmingham  bombings  is  no  less  disturbing.  For  years  the 
FBI  did  nothing  to  pursue  the  racist  murderers  of  the  four  young  girls,  all 
the  while  knowing  who  the  culprits  were.  And  now  it  has  been  revealed  that 
the  FBI  illegally  withheld  evidence  relating  to  the  Oklahoma  bombing. 
Somehow,  the  news  comes  as  no  surprise. 

Equally  troublesome  is  the  case  of  Leonard  Peltier,  the  Indigenous  rights 
activist  considered  by  Amnesty  International  a "political  prisoner"  who 
should  be  "immediately  and  unconditionally  released."  The  FBI  is  also 
withholding  evidence  in  his  case. 

Peltier  was  convicted  of  killing  two  FBI  agents  after  the  FBI  coerced 
witnesses,  utilized  false  testimony,  and  intentionally  withheld  a ballistic 
test  reflecting  his  innocence  at  trial.  The  ballistic  test  was  later 
released  through  a Freedom  of  Information  Act  lawsuit  and  it  prompted  the 
U.S.  Prosecutor  to  admit,  "we  can't  prove  who  shot  those  agents."  Yet, 
Peltier  has  remained  in  prison  for  over  25  years  and  the  FBI  refuses  to 
release  the  6000  documents  still  held  in  secret  files  today. 

Before  another  victim  is  allowed  to  languish  one  more  year  in  prison. 
Congress  should  hold  investigations  into  the  FBI's  handling  of  the  Peltier 
case  and  subpoena  the  remaining  6000  documents.  When  the  most  powerful  law 
enforcement  agency  in  the  country  considers  itself  above  the  law,  each  of  us 
becomes  a potential  victim  of  injustice. 

Name 

Phone  Number 
Address 

More  info  on  Peltier:  www.freepeltier.org 
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Sub j : Native  Prisoner  News 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Date:  Thu,  9 May  1996  16:32:38  +0100 
From:  anne. bates  <wolfhawk@ntlworld . com> 

Sub j : Incarcerated  Indians 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

http://www.okit . com/Justice4parts/justice3 . html 

Incarcerated  Indians 
Part  III  of  a Series 

Child  in  Need  of  Supervision:  Does  CHINS  work  for  the  Good  of  the  Child? 

A recent  Lakota  Journal  survey  regarding  the  treatment  of  Indian 
juveniles  processed  through  the  judicial  systems  of  states  with  high 
Indian  populations  revealed  that  the  treatment  of  Indian  youth  varied 
widely  from  state  to  state.  We  also  found  that  the  way  in  which  a state 
handles  juveniles  impacts  the  child,  their  family  and  community  in  an 
ongoing  way. 

When  Margaret  (Peggy)  Gramkow  went  to  the  local  police  for  assistance 
because  her  daughter  had  spent  the  night  out  and  she  was  concerned  about 
the  girl's  whereabouts,  she  had  no  idea  of  what  the  remainder  of  her 
daughters  youth  would  be  like.  In  order  to  even  report  her  missing, 

Gramkow  was  told  she  would  have  to  sign  a CHINS  form.  Returning  home  a few 
hours  later,  her  daughter  was  fine,  however  when  Gramkow  called  the  police 
to  tell  them  she  had  come  home,  she  found  herself  unable  to  withdraw  the 
CHINS  petition. 

At  that  time  Gramkow  had  no  idea  that  one  of  the  first  things  the  state 
of  South  Dakota  would  do  to  remove  the  girl  from  Gramkow' s custody, 
thereby  removing  the  14  year  old  girl,  formerly  making  As  and  Bs  from 
school,  placing  her  into  unaccredited  classes  taught  by  uncertified 
teachers  for  a very  few  hours  per  day.  Her  daughter  would  be  placed  in  a 
state  facility  where  instead  of  family  counseling  to  resolve  problems  that 
many  families  face,  the  girl  would  be  prevented  from  seeing  Gramkow  for 
two  months. 

In  Plankinton  she  would  wear  the  orange  uniform  that  girls  and  their 
families  say  are  issued  to  Indian  girls,  denoting  them  as  high  risk, 
instead  of  the  blue  ones  issued  to  non-Indian  girls,  presumably  a lower 
risk  factor.  Placing  her  in  a state  facility  intended  as  punishment 
instead  of  counseling,  her  daughter  would  be  subject  to  humiliation 
including  four  pointing  and  having  her  clothes  cut  off  her,  being  insulted 
and  demeaned.  Counseling  wsa  no  part  of  the  services. 

As  an  the  child  of  an  activist,  her  daughter  could  be  targeted  for 
reprisals  like  other  daughters  and  sons  of  parents  who  had  spoken  out 
against  the  juvenile  justice  system.  Prevented  from  seeing  their  children, 
parents  who  have  spoken  out  against  the  injustices  have  found  their 
children  were  "recycled"  back  into  boot  camp  programs,  through  other 
facilities,  or  have  found  themselves  punished  through  restraints  and  in 
other,  more  immediate  ways. 


Following  her  release,  Gramkow's  daughter  entered  public  school  where  a 
shoving  match  with  another  teenage  girl  would  cause  her  to  be 
reincarcerated,  according  to  Judge  Keene,  until  she  is  an  adult.  Said 
Gramkow,  "My  daughter  got  a life  sentence  to  serve  on  her  childhood  over  a 
shoving  match . " 

According  to  complaints  made  to  the  ACLU,  Jennifer  Ring,  Director  of 
ACLU  of  the  Dakotas  explained,  "We  have  multiple  cases  where  it  appears 
that  juveniles  were  questioned,  and  yet  were  denied  the  right  to  counsel 
or  to  having  a parent  present." 

As  a single  parent,  Karen  Taylor  also  sought  assistance  from  local 
authorities  after  her  son  began  staying  out  late  and  hanging  out  with  some 
boys  she  didn't  approve  of.  When  she  told  her  son  that  she  had  signed  a 
CHINS  form,  he  told  his  mother  that  would  be  the  worst  mistake  she  could 
have  made.  It  was.  Expecting  the  court  to  order  counseling,  Taylor  was 
shocked  as  Judge  Lieberman  hummed  'Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic',  as  he 
casually  ordered  her  son,  never  accused  or  convicted  of  any  crime,  into 
the  boot  camp. 

Taylor  was  assured  that  her  son  would  come  home  following  completion  of 
a juvenile  program.  However,  after  she  appeared  on  television  criticizing 
the  juvenile  justice  system  of  SD,  she  received  an  angry  call  from 
Governor  Janklow,  berating  her  as  a parent.  Fearing  a reprisal  against  her 
son,  after  the  Governor's  call,  Taylor  contacted  the  facility  to  confirm 
that  her  son  would  be  moved  on  to  the  next  program  in  a short  time  as 
scheduled.  She  was  assured  this  would  take  place,  but  it  did  not. 

Following  the  Governor's  call  Taylor's  son  was  "recycled". 

According  to  former  State  Representative  Pat  Haley  (D-Huron),  the 
Governor  cited  confidentiality  as  a reason  for  refusing  to  discuss  cases 
involving  juveniles  affected  by  this  system.  However,  on  two  occasions  the 
Governor  personally  opened  the  records  of  juveniles  to  members  of  the 
press  at  a press  conference,  demeaning  the  juvenile  and  diverting 
attention  from  the  case.  In  the  case  of  Karen  Taylors  son,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  boy  had  previously  appeared  in  court.  Janklow  failed  to  point  out 
that  the  boy  had  appeared  in  court  because  he  was  a victim  and  had  to 
testify. 

Haley  said,  "Tragically,  the  system  is  designed  to  separate  the  children 
from  their  families." 

Pam  Guettlers'  daughter  skipped  school.  School  personnel  witnessed  the 
girl  leaving  school,  allowing  a friend  to  call  her  at  the  school  to  make 
arrangements  to  leave.  By  the  time  the  Guettlers  were  notified  of  the 
problem  she  had  missed  over  20  days.  Instructed  to  sign  a CHINS  form  or 
school  officials  would  petition  the  courts,  they  were  told  that  the  CHINS 
form  would  be  a minor  scare  for  the  girl  and  would  involve  probation.  Not 
knowing  the  implications  of  the  CHINS  status,  the  Geuttlers  signed  the 
form,  touching  off  a nightmare  that  would  end  their  family  life  as  they 
knew  it. 

When  their  daughter  wrecked  a family  car  and  stayed  at  a friends  house, 
the  Geuttlers  located  the  girl,  the  family  was  reunited  and  then  Probation 
Officer  Nancy  Allerd  charged  her  as  a runaway.  With  officials  claiming 
there  had  been  drugs  and  alcohol  at  the  scene,  their  daughter  requested  a 
drug  and  alcohol  screening,  but  it  was  denied.  Using  technicalities  to 
incarcerate  the  girl,  Allerd  ordered  her  into  custody. 

Attacked  by  four  other  youths  in  one  facility,  the  girl  was  not  allowed 
to  contact  her  parents.  Arriving  at  a scheduled  meeting  with  staff  at 
which  no  staff  actually  appeared,  the  Guettlers  were  allegedly  told  that 
if  they  pursued  complaints,  their  daughter  would  be  sent  to  boot  camp. 

Following  a party  to  which  police  were  called,  along  with  everyone  else 
there,  the  Guettler's  daughter  was  arrested.  She  was  held  in  jail  with 
adults,  including  males.  The  following  morning,  police  arrived  at  their 
home  with  her  daughter.  Opening  the  front  door,  Pam  Guettler  heard  screams 
Running  toward  the  screams,  Guettler  found  her  daughter  face  down  on  the 
ground  with  her  hands  handcuffed  behind  her  back.  As  she  arrived  at  the 
scene,  the  officer  had  just  drawn  back  his  arm  and  punched  the  girl  in  the 
eye.  In  custody  her  daughter  was  told  that  the  pain  in  her  ear  was  "tough" 
At  a subsequent  hearing,  Allerd  agreed  to  have  her  seen  by  a doctor.  It 
was  revealed  then  that  she  had  a ruptured  eardrum. 


The  incident  involving  the  girl  being  punched  by  the  officer  was  not 
investigated . 

The  Guettlers  were  repeatedly  given  incorrect  information,  told  that 
their  daughter  did  not  need  an  attorney  when  she  did,  and  found  out  after 
arriving  at  what  was  supposed  to  be  a violation  hearing  that  it  was,  in 
fact,  a custody  hearing. 

Following  alcohol  charges,  their  daughter  appeared  at  a "Zero  Tolerance" 
hearing.  At  that  hearing,  both  girls  in  front  of  Judge  Oswald,  and  with 
the  same  Probation  Officer,  a white  girl  the  same  age  as  Guettler's 
daughter  appeared  for  her  ninth  alcohol  related  charge.  With  the  Judge 
making  a comment  about  the  other  girl  being  a "frequent  flyer",  the  other 
girl  was  not  punished  at  all.  Though  it  was  the  Guettler's  daughter's 
first  offense  and  the  other  girl's  ninth  offense,  Guettler's  daughter  was 
ordered  into  treatment  or  JDC  (Juvenile  Detention  Center). 

Allerd  refused  to  acknowledge  a counselors  letter  written  on  the  girl's 
behalf  and  threw  the  letter  in  the  trash  in  front  of  the  Guettlers.  Though 
it  was  from  a certified  counselor,  the  counselor  worked  in  the  IHS  and  it 
was  the  only  document  relevant  to  the  girl  that  was  refused. 

When  their  daughter  had  completed  her  high  school  equivalency  and 
counseling  that  was  ordered,  they  expected  that  she  would  have  her 
mandatory  review  and  be  released  from  probation.  Allerd  "did  not  receive" 
their  mail  requesting  the  review.  She  would  then  forget  to  schedule  the 
review.  The  mandatory  review  never  took  place. 

Pettiness  and  spite  seemed  to  motivate  caseworkers.  When  the  Guettlers 
were  told  they  needed  to  sign  Title  19  forms  Pam  Guettler  refused, 
explaining  they  did  not  qualify  for  the  program.  Corrections  Officer  Dadra 
Avery  told  the  Guettlers  (on  tape)  that  she  was  an  intake  worker  in  order 
to  get  her  into  her  office. 

Upon  their  arrival,  admitting  she  was  a Corrections  Officer,  Avery 
threatened  incarceration  if  the  forms  were  not  signed  by  Pam,  who  promptly 
took  the  girl  home.  Dadra  Avery  came  to  their  home  with  police,  entering 
their  home.  Chasing  their  daughter  up  to  her  room  she  tore  the  girl's  room 
apart  and  told  officers  to  remove  the  girl  in  handcuffs  and  shackles.  A 
short  time  later  she  called  the  Guettlers  home  telling  Pam  she  had  a half 
hour  to  sign  the  forms  or  her  daughter  would  be  sent  to  Custer.  Pam 
Guettler  signed  the  Title  19  forms,  making  the  state  eligible  for  Title  19 
payments  for  the  child.  Dadra  Avery  told  Pam  Guettler,  "She  isn't  your 
child  anymore." 

In  May,  2000,  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribal  Attorney,  Curtis  Carroll 
served  papers  charging  Lawrence  County  with  violation  of  the  Indian  Child 
Welfare  Act.  Pam  Guettler's  daughter  was  immediately  released  from  DOC 
custody. 

Summing  up  their  experience  Guettler  said,  "As  a family  unit  it  totally 
destroyed  us.  Parents  must  stay  so  focused  on  the  one  child  that  it  takes 
all  of  the  time  that  should  go  to  the  younger  ones.  It  consumes  everything. 
The  child  you  get  back  is  bitter,  they  are  angry  at  you  because  you  are 
the  one  who  signed  the  papers  in  the  first  place.  There  was  no  good  out  of 
the  time  she  spent  in  there,  nothing  was  gained  for  anyone." 

As  a child  Dean  Honomichl  was  diagnosed  with  Tourettes  Syndromand  ADHD. 

To  access  help  for  some  of  Dean's  problems,  at  the  urging  of  school 
counselors,  the  Honomichls  signed  CHINS  forms.  Instead  of  counseling. 

Deans  medication  became  sporadic,  long  term  treatment  through  IHS  was 
discontinued.  Dean  was  placed  in  restraints  repeatedly,  humiliated  and 
placed  in  solitary  confinement.  Dean  and  two  other  boys  were  charged  with 
destruction  of  property  stemming  from  an  incident  at  a state  facility  and 
were  tried  as  adults. 

Gramko's  daughter,  Guettler's  daughter,  Taylor's  son  and  Dean  Honomichl 
had  never  committed  anything  other  than  a "status"  offense.  Contrary  to 
the  federal  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  and  common 
sense,  all  were  placed  into  incarceration  as  juveniles  who  had  never  been 
found  "delinquent",  or  guilty  of  committing  a crime.  All  needed  counseling 
and  were  sent  to  facilities  with  no  trained  counselors.  Most  importantly, 
all  entered  a spiral  whereby,  predictably,  rather  than  being  helped  by  the 
system  problems  escalated. 

"Status  offenders"  are  youth  who  have  committed  an  act  that  would  not  be 


considered  a crime  if  they  were  an  adult,  such  as  truancy,  curfew 
violations,  etc.  According  to  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act,  a federal  act  setting  provisions  for  the  safety  and  well 
being  of  youth,  in  particular  at-risk  youth,  status  offenders  are  not 
supposed  to  be  incarcerated.  Instead,  they  are  to  be  supervised  in  their 
own  homes  and  other  community  based  placements. 

Incarceration  of  status  offenders  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  state 
of  South  Dakota  is  deemed  in  non-compliance  with  the  federal  code  to  a 
point  exceeding  allowable  violations,  and  has  lost  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  of  federal  funding. 

Comparably,  in  Arizona,  85%  of  youth  who  are  incarcerated  have  had  6 or 
more  ourt  referrels  before  they  are  incarcerated . 

Governor  Janklow  has  publicly  called  the  youth  in  the  system  "scum", 
called  their  parents  trash  and  has  said  that  the  juveniles  in  the  system 
are  there  because  their  parents  do  not  care  about  them.  Former 
Representative,  Pat  Haley  (D-Huron)  stated  that  in  his  experience,  the 
tragedy  is  that  many  of  the  parents  of  incarcerated  juveniles  became 
involved  with  the  system  precisely  because  they  do  care  and  were  trying  to 
get  help  for  their  children.  Haley  continued,  "What  is  really  sad  is  that 
many  of  the  parents  went  to  the  state  for  help  and  that  is  how  their  lives 
were  turned  upside  down.  The  system  berates  the  parents,  and  then  they  do 
whatever  they  want  to  with  the  kids." 

On  February  2,  2000,  in  a speech  Governor  Janklow  said,  "No  child  is  in 
DOC  custody  that  does  not  have  a criminal  background."  At  that  time  CHINS 
accounted  for  a significant  portion  of  juveniles  incarcerated  in  the 
system. 

How  many  juveniles  are  in  the  system  are  CHINS  is  hard  to  discover  fully. 

The  statistics  from  the  State  of  SD  reveal  that  CHINS  make  up  a 
different  portion  of  each  program,  from  9%  to  55%  depending  on  the  program. 
However,  in  the  last  session,  the  numbers  given  by  the  DOC,  and  the 
numbers  given  in  a speech  by  the  Governor,  varied  by  over  100  youth  in  a 
one  month  period.  Figures  also  varied  widely  according  to  the  content  of 
which  bill  was  being  discussed  and  it's  political  favor.  Jennifer  Ring, 
Director  of  the  ACLU  of  the  Dakotas  stated  that,  "The  figures  over  the 
course  of  that  session  went  up  and  down  wildly,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
South  Dakota  incarcerates  many,  many  children  for  acts  which  should  be 
handled  in  the  community  and  not  through  incarceration . " 

Additionally,  Ring  explained  that  she  has  been  contacted  by  numerous 
families  whose  children  were  placed  into  the  system  as  CHINS,  but  whose 
files  ultimately  refer  to  them  as  delinquents  though  they  were  never 
adjudicated  as  such.  The  serious  lack  of  record  keeping  throughout  the 
system,  especially  in  the  area  of  health  care,  surfaced  following  the 
death  of  Gina  Score. 

Additionally,  the  state  of  South  Dakota  counts  probation  violations  as 
delinquencies,  so  that  even  a CHIN  who  commits  another  "status  offense" 
becomes  a delinquent.  This  means  that  a child  who  was  incarcerated  for 
skipping  school  who  is  then  released  and  re-incarcerated  for  skipping 
school,  goes  from  being  a status  offender  to  a delinquent. 

Even  in  the  case  of  delinquents.  South  Dakota  incarcerates  youth  for 
offenses  which  would  still  be  an  offense  if  the  child  were  an  adult,  but 
would  then  be  treated  as  misdemeanors  and  would  not  even  carry  a penalty 
of  a few  days  in  the  county  jail.  In  South  Dakota  a child  may  be  found 
delinquent  and  then  incarcerated  for  joy  riding  in  a golf  cart,  climbing 
over  a fence  to  go  swimming,  breaking  the  mirrors  on  a Moped,  stealing  $2. 
00  worth  of  candy  or  other  petty  offenses.  That  youth  may  well  spend  the 
remaining  years  of  their  childhood  incarcerated . Numerous  parents  of  CHINS 
explained  to  Lakota  Journal  that  their  children  remained  incarcerated  for 
several  years. 

According  to  the  Online  Duty  Officer  Reports  of  the  SD  DOC,  between  May, 
2000  and  January,  2001,  there  were  190  self  injury  or  suicide  attempts. 

Due  to  many  circumstances,  Indian  families  often  face  the  greatest 
obstacles  in  trying  to  get  their  children  sent  home.  One  Lakota  woman 
reported  that  her  son  could  not  return  home  because  a caseworker  found 
there  were  too  many  people  living  in  the  home.  The  people  in  the  home  were 


related  to  the  boy.  Jennifer  Ring  said,  "This  is  a blatant  disregard  for 
the  fact  that  often  Native  American  families  include  extended  family. 
Caseworkers  look  for  a family  with  two  parents  and  2.3  children,  and 
punish  those  who  vary  from  this." 

As  the  children  remain  in  this  system,  the  State  of  SD  charges  the 
family  for  the  incarceration.  Parents  are  charged  child  support  based  on 
the  number  of  parents  in  the  house.  If  there  are  two  working  parents,  each 
pays,  creating  extensive  hardships  for  the  families.  Parents  express 
concern  over  what  they  are  paying  for.  The  system  uses  "counselors" 
without  certification  who  could  not  charge  the  public  for  their  services. 
Children  are  taught  by  teachers  without  certification  throughout  much  of 
this  system.  Methods  of  punishment  are  supposedly  changing  in  many  areas 
of  the  system,  but  the  methods  used  extensively  in  the  recent  past  will 
leave  families  with  bills  to  pay  for  counseling  services  to  help  children 
get  over  what  they  have  been  through  and  what  they  have  seen.  In  an 
earlier  interview,  Gramkow  said,  "What  they  are  doing  to  the  kids,  the 
four  pointing,  cutting  their  clothes  off,  all  of  it,  if  someone  did  these 
things  to  their  own  kids  they  would  be  charged  with  child  abuse,  and 
should  be.  In  this  system,  they  do  things  like  that  to  our  kids  and  then 
charge  the  parents  money  for  it." 

Pat  Haley  said,  "The  financial  side  of  this  is  a tragedy.  Many  of  the 
families  have  financial  problems  to  begin  with  and  the  poverty  has  added 
to  the  difficulties  in  their  lives.  Then  the  state  turns  around  and  slaps 
all  kinds  of  costs  and  hardships  on  the  families  while  forcing  an 
incompetent  system  on  the  kids." 

Parents  are  paying  child  support  frequently  in  excess  of  the  state  child 
support  guidelines. 

Margaret  Gramkow  was  charged  $900.00  for  "advocacy"  services  from  an 
attorney  assigned  to  her  daughter  by  the  state  before  she  was  sent 
permanently  into  incarceration.  Gramkow  explained  that  if  the  state 
assigning  an  attorney  to  her  daughter  and  then  billing  her  an  excessive 
sum . 

Following  the  recent  settlement  David  and  Viola  Score  and  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  over  the  death  of  their  daughter  Gina,  the  Scores  said  they 
will  earmark  a portion  of  the  settlement  to  pay  for  counseling  for  youth 
who  have  been  traumatized  by  the  juvenile  justice  system  of  SD. 

While  incarcerated  youth  report  that  they  assigned  out  to  work  at  local 
business  and  at  Custer  State  Park,  yet  are  paid  far  less  than  minimum  wage. 
With  adult  prisoners,  labor  is  used  to  offset  the  cost  of  incarceration, 
the  idea  being  that  the  individual  can  "pay"  a part  of  their  way.  However, 
these  children's  parents  are  already  paying  child  support  and  Ring  says 
that  parents  have  asked  her,  "Where  is  the  money  going?"  Clearly  it  may  be 
a benefit  to  have  the  childs  labor,  but  that  is  not  a reason  for 
incarceration . 

Ring  summarized,  explaining,  "Realistically,  incarceration  should  be 
used  for  kids  with  real  anger  problems  who  are  violent.  This  is  completely 
disrupting  the  families,  with  no  benefit  to  the  family,  the  child,  the 
state  or  the  communities."  Ring  continued,  "This  system  is  not  working. 
There  have  been  sexual  molestations,  suicide  attempts,  146  inmate  to 
inmate  assaults  in  a six  month  period  last  year,  how  could  this  be 
working?" 

Last  week  Representative  Bill  Napoli  explained  that  he  spoke  for  the 
Governor  and  himself  on  the  seatbelt  bill,  explaining  that  their 
opposition  stemmed  from  a belief  in  the  strength  of  the  family  and  the 
families  right  to  raise  their  children  without  state  intervention. 

On  Monday,  February  26,  2001,  a bill  to  bring  accreditation  to  the 
juvenile  justice  system  in  SD  that  had  died  earlier  in  the  senate  was 
reintroduced.  It  died  on  the  Senate  floor. 

A survey  of  recidivism  rates  of  some  of  the  states  with  high  Native 
American  populations  revealed  that,  in  fact,  the  system  in  place  in  South 
Dakota  is  not  working. 

A1  Lick  in  North  Dakota  explained  that  state  has  an  outside  firm  compile 
their  statistics  so  that  no  one  can  say  numbers  were  skewed  on  their  own 
behalf.  He  said  that  once  the  computer  system  was  in  place  to  do  this  for 
the  state,  it  has  not  been  expensive  to  maintain  this  service.  North 


Dakota  reflects  all  offenses  after  release  in  their  data,  including 
placement  in  other  juvenile  systems,  or  placement  in  adult  facilities. 

Said  Lick,  "If  the  child  is  back  in  a system,  here  or  elsewhere,  then  our 
program  was  not  successful."  Using  this  enhanced  view  of  recidivism.  North 
Dakota  reflects  the  lowest  rate  of  recidivism  for  juvenile  offenders  in 
the  nation. 

Late  in  2000,  Governor  Bill  lanklow  told  the  press  that  the  system  in 
South  Dakota  was  working  well  and  that  60%  of  youth  do  not  return  to  the 
system.  Therefore,  40  % do. 

Rates  compare  as  follows: 

North  Dakota:  13.6  % (average  of  the  last  four  years) 

Minnesota:  21.0  % 

Montana:  5.9  % 

Arizona:  22.0  % 

This  article  is  Part  of  a continual  series  and  was  originally  published  in 
the  Lakota  Journal,  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota.  Graphic  by  Jason 
Wolters-editor@lakota journal . com 

Ruth  Steinberger  is  the  first  journalist  to  collect  the  data  necessary  for 
her  continuing  series  on  Incarcerated  Indians, 
e-mail  Ruth  at  rhsteinbergerl@yahoo . com 
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Date:  Wed,  9 May  2001  11:44:48  +0300 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  <thimiakischool(a)THE . FORTHNET.GR> 

Sub j : A letter  from  Manuel  to  thank  you 

I'd  like  to  take  this  time  to  thank  each  and  everyone  of  you  for 
your  letters  of  support,  and  your  prayers,  THANK  YOU. 

I'd  like  you  to  know  I am  used  to  standing  only  with  my  faith  in  my 
spirituality  and  myself.  In  my  life  my  biggest  obstacle  was  dealing  with 
the  forms  of  child  abuse  forced  on  me  and  I was  able  to  do  this  only 
thru  "Grandfather" . I've  learned  I can  hold  my  head  up  with  pride  and 
respect.  I've  never  forgot  the  sacrifices  made  by  my  ancestors  and 
elders,  warriors  men  and  women  who  gave  their  very  lives.  There  is  a 
cycle  here  that  needs  to  be  broken  and  because  of  your  support  and 
prayers  I truly  believe  this  will  happen.  There  are  new  faces  seen  here 
daily  and  it's  a shame  they  are  getting  younger,  instead  of  teaching 
them  respect,  honor,  and  the  spiritual  ways  they  teach  them  how  to  exist 
in  their  cycle  of  ignorance,  hate,  and  hopelessness.  The  worse  part  is 
they  take  this  back  out  with  them,  this  circle  of  ignorance,  hate  and 
hopelessness.  If  we  could  teach  them  the  cultures  and  spiritual  ways  no 
matter  what  race  they  are  from,  not  only  does  it  instill  respect  but  it 
strengthen  not  only  them  but  society  as  a whole. 

I am  lucky  I can  turn  to  my  Native  Spirituality  in  times  of  stress  and 
frustration.  They  can  take  my  cedar,  sage  and  sweetgrass  and  lock  me  in 
this  little  cell  for  23  hours  a day  and  I only  get  closer  to 
"Grandfather" . With  your  letters  and  prayers  I believe  this  profiling  in 
this  prison  system  will  have  to  change.  I am  proud  to  be  standing  here 
knowin  you  are  all  standing  with  us  here  for  what  is  right  and  you  all 
have  my  utmost  respect.  Thank  you.  Now  I guess  you  know  I am  smiling  and 
I know  "Grandfather"  is  also  smiling.  It's  a beautiful  day  here  on  our 
mother  earth  when  all  her  children  of  different  cultures  and  races  can 
stand  as  one.  You  will  all  be  in  our  prayers  here  as  well  as  our 
children  who  represent  the  five  colors  of  the  Sacred  Circle,  Brown, 
Balck,  White,  Yellow,  Red.  Ha-Ho, 
respectfully, 

Manuel  Redwoman 
May,  2nd  2001 
# 24920 

700,  Conley  Lake  Rd, 


Deerlodge,  MT  - 59722 


Please  especially  remember  Leonard. 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Dear  lanet, 

Eddie  Hatcher  was  moved  from  Central  Prison  in  North  Carolina  to  a county 
jail.  His  new  address  is: 

Eddie  Hatcher,  Robeson  County  3ail,122  Legend  Road,  Lumberton,  NC  28358. 
Thanks, 

Marsha  Shaiman 

On  Indian  Land,  PO  Box  2104,  Seattle  WA  98111 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Sun,  06  May  2001  22:41:20  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Sub j : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School,  May  4,  1888  INDIAN  HELPER. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  FRIDAY,  May  4,  1888  NO.  38 
CARLISLE,  PA. 


LEGEND  OF  THE  "FORGET-ME-NOT. 


When  to  flowers  so  beautiful. 

The  Father  gave  a name. 

Back  came  one  little  blue-eyed  one 
All  tremblingly  it  came 
And  standing  at  the  Fathers  feet. 

And  gazing  in  His  face. 

It  said  with  a meek  and  timid  mien 
Yet  with  a quiet  grace, 

"Dear  God,  the  name  thou  gavest  me, 

Alas!  I have  forgot" 

The  Father  looked  kindly  on  her 
And  said,  "Forget-me-not." 

- FROM  THE  SCRAP-BOOK  OF  A SUBSCRIBER. 

HAPPY  ACCIDENTS. 


The  following  is  the  reply  made  by  Abram  S.  Hewitt  in  answer  to  the 
statement  that  his  success  as  an  honored  business  man  and  a member  of 
Congress  was  owing  to  "a  series  of  happy  accidents."  It  is  but  another 
proof  of  how  pluck  and  perseverance  win  the  day: 

Perhaps  some  good  may  be  done  to  some  struggling  young  man  if  some  of 
these  "happy  accidents"  are  recorded. 

I was  born  of  a mother  who  was  a farmer's  daughter,  and  a father  who 
was  a mechanic. 

My  parents  were  not  righ,  but  poor,  honest  people  who  earned  their 
daily  bread,  and  brought  up  their  children  to  reverence  God  and  give  an 
equivalent  for  what  they  received. 

My  education  was  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York. 


There  I learned  to  meet  my  equals  and  to  measure  my  capabilities  with 
those  who  began  life  with  equal  advantages  - an  honest  mind  in  a sound 
body. 

The  next  "accident"  was  that  Coumbia  College  gave  two  scholarships 
free  to  the  competition  of  the  boys  in  the  public  schools. 

There  were  20,800  of  us  who  went  up  for  those  two  scholarships. 

One  of  them  was  given  to  me. 

I was  admitted  to  the  college,  and  I was  obliged  to  support  myself 
from  the  day  I entered  to  the  day  I graduated,  by  teaching  those  whom  could 
find  who  would  take  me. 

Not  one  dollar  of  burden  did  my  education  impose  upon  my  parents,  who 
were  too  poor  to  give  me  an  education. 

I passed  through  college  at  the  head  of  my  class. 

It  was  certainly  through  another  "accident"  that  about  this  time  I 
became  nearly  blind. 

I was  compelled  to  pass  a year  in  Europe,  where  I lived  upon  the 
little  money  I had  saved  by  my  teaching. 

Another  "accident"  was  that  the  ship  in  which  I was,  went  to  the 
bottom,  and  I was  seated  in  one  of  the  small  boats  in  company  with  a man 
who  has  been  my  friend  and  brother,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  my  life. 

I landed  at  New  York  in  midwinter  in  a borrowed  suit  of  sailors 
clothing,  and  I had  three  silver  dollars  in  my  pocket-  my  entire  worldly 
wealth . 

Self-help  is  the  remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  which  men  complain. 

I have  had  to  help  myself  from  the  earliest  year  I can  remember,  and 
every  struggling  young  man  who  chooses  to  follow  the  same  rule,  who  will 
help  himself  and  not  become  dependent  on  public  or  private  charity,  can 
achieve  a measure  of  success  that  will  satisfy  every  independent 
citizen.  - Ex. 


How  Boys  Can  Make  Money. 

Russell  Sage,  one  of  the  rich  men  of  New  York  City  says  that  a boy  can 
make  money 

1.  By  getting  a position; 

2.  By  keeping  his  mouth  shut; 

3.  By  observing; 

4.  By  being  faithful; 

5.  By  making  his  employer  think  that  he  would  be  lost  in  the  fog 
without  him; 

6.  By  being  polite. 

If  a young  man  lives  up  to  these  rules  he  will  not  need  friends  to 
help  him. 

lay  Gould,  another  rich  man  says  that  for  boys  to  make  money  they  must 
"Keep  out  of  bad  company  and  go  to  work  with  a will.  The  boy  who  does 
that  is  bound  to  get  on  in  the  world." 

Cyrus  W.  Field,  another  says: 
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PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 


EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


Sadness  came  to  the  hearts  of  all  our  students  and  employees  who 
gathered  in  the  chapel  Saturday  evening,  and  an  impressive  silence 
spread  over  the  whole  company  when  the  news  was  given  by  Capt.  Pratt 
that  Etahdleuh  Doanmoe  was  dead. 

A braver,  more  simple,  more  true,  more  faithful  Indian  did  not  live. 

A history  of  Etahdleuh' s life  and  work,  and  the  sad  circumstances  of 
his  death;  how  the  heathen  Indians,  in  the  practice  of  their  old 
superstitious  rites  burned  his  house  and  all  of  his  goods,  leaving  his 
wife  and  little  Richard  destitute;  how  our  pupils  raised  a fund  for 
Laura's  benefit,  and  passed  resolutions  of  sympathy,  will  be  printed 
with  all  the  particulars  in  the  May  Red  Man. 


Henry  Kendall  writes  from  Rutgers  College,  N.  D . , where  he  is  taking  a 
preparatory  course  of  study  that  it  only  takes  work  to  keep  up  in  his 
class.  "The  rivalry  that  exists  is  enough  to  inspire  any  one  who  has 
life  at  all,"  he  says.  Yhe  hardest  work  I have  now  is  Algebra.  The  other 
day  two  examples  were  given  to  each  member  of  the  class  to  solve  and 
bring  in  the  next  day.  I worked  at  mine  all  the  afternoon,  all  during 
the  study  hour  in  the  evening  and  in  the  morning  before  breakfast.  I 
went  to  school  and  worked  at  the  other.  At  the  last  minute  I got  it.  I 
tell  you  I felt  as  good  and  "as  big  as  a king."  Henry  says  he  belongs  to 
their  second  team  of  base-ball  players. 


Cyrus  Dixon  writes  from  Albuquerque,  New  Mex.,  that  as  the  INDIAN 
HELPER  has  not  reached  him  for  two  months  he  misses  it  very  much  and 
must  have  it  again. 

THE  SCHOOLS. 


The  Man-on-the-band-stand  sent  his  chief  clerk  through  the  upper 
school  rooms,  Wednesday  morning.  She  found  pupils  and  teachers  working 
away  as  though  they  meant  to  crowd  in  all  they  could  during  the  time 
allowed  for  school  work. 

In  No.  10  the  boys  were  busy  drawing  maps. 

"What's  the  little  oil-stove  for?"  asked  the  clerk. 

"Making  glue,"  the  teacher  replied. 

"Glue!  What  for?"  But  before  the  question  was  answered  she  saw  for 
herself.  On  the  map  of  South  America,  beautifully  drawn  on  large  card 
boards  the  pupils  were  gluing  the  products  of  the  country. 

Little  pieces  of  tobacco  were  in  the  corners  near  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama . 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  put  it  in  your  mouth  instead  of  gluing  it  fast 
to  the  card?"  asked  the  clerk  of  one  of  the  boys. 

He  did  not  say  "no,"  but  he  *smiled*  it  and  the  clerk  wished  that  all 
the  tobacco  in  the  world  could  be  glued  so  tightly  to  large  boards  that 
it  could  never  be  pulled  off  to  make  filthy  the  mouths  of  boys  and  men. 

In  No.  9 there  was  slate  work-sentences  all  broken  to  pieces  and 
written  upside  down  and  cross  wise.  The  Man-on-the-band-stand  did  not 
cut  his  sentences  up  that  way  when  he  went  to  school,  but  of  course  that 
was  in  "ye  olden  days."  They  didn't  know  how  to  analyze  in  that  way, 
then.  Keep  on  boys!  That  is  right.  Break  the  sentences  in  pieces!  See 
what  they  are  made  of,  and  learn  to  understand  all  the  different,  parts, 
and  maybe  sometime  you  will  come  out  far  ahead  of  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  in  the  use  of  English. 

In  No.  8 they  were  doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  orally,  and  the  skill 
with  which  a certain  young  lady  analyzed  a simple  declarative  sentence, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  class  answered  the  teacher's  questions 
showed  that  they  knew  what  they  were  talking  about. 

In  No.  7 there  was  a class  at  the  board  doing  Arithmetic.  The  clerk 
noticed  one  boys  writing  upon  the  board  was  crooked  And  his  figures  were 


not  well  made  but  she  guesses  it  will  be  better  after  awhile.  Every  one 
was  busy  as  could  bej  they  surely  are  making  headway  up  the  hill  of 
knowledge. 

In  No.  6 there  was  slate  work,  sentence  building,  etc.,  and  the 
writing  on  the  slates  was  neat.  The  clerk  asked  one  of  the  boys  if  he 
was  tired.  "I  never  tired  at  anything,"  was  his  brave  reply,  and  the 
teacher  said  in  regard  to  his  school  work  that  it  was  the  truth.  On 
looking  over  some  written  exercises  on  paper  the  clerk  saw  a question  by 
the  teacher  - How  many  bones  have  you?  And  the  answer  in  bold  hand  was 
"24  and  each  side  12." 

The  Man-on-the-band-stand  is  sorry  for  such  a large  boy  if  he  only  has 
"24  bones  and  each  side  12." 

We  hear  that  in  several  departments  of  school  they  are  making  fine 
maps  and  all  are  doing  good  work  at  regular  studies.  The  clerk  will  be 
through  the  lower  rooms  on  some  future  occasion. 


(page  3.) 

"Eat  your  dinner! 


Joshua  Given  is  with  us  for  a day  or  two. 


Our  written  examinations  for  this  year  are  over. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Given  and  Jim  went  to  Harrisburg,  Wednesday. 


The  Printers  beat  the  Regulars  at  base-ball  a few  evenings  ago. 


The  leaves  have  come  out  like  fun,  this  week,  and  the  grass  is  lovely 
to  behold. 


The  Man-on-the-band-stand  does  not  like  to  see  the  singing-books  used 
for  fans. 


The  girls  in  the  dress-making  corner  of  the  sewing-room  turned  out  34 
dresses  nicely  made  in  one  week. 


There  is  some  talk  of  putting  the  new  schoolhouse  to  be  built  this 
summer  where  Mr.  Jordan's  house  and  the  printing-office  now  stand. 


The  Girls  P.  I.  society  put  in  an  enjoyable  day  on  the  mountains  near 
Holly,  hunting  arbutus.  Several  of  the  teachers  accompanied  the  party. 


The  party  of  pupils  who  attended  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
sociable  last  Thursday  evening  in  town,  report  having  had  a very 
pleasant  time. 


John  D.  Miles,  Percy  Kable  and  Isaac  Williams  caught  a mess  of  fish  in 
the  spring  on  the  north  side  of  our  grounds.  Seven  of  them  were  caught 
in  a very  few  minutes. 


Henry  Phillips,  our  little  Alaskan  printer  who  has  been  in  the  office 
four  months  drew  his  first  pay  on  Tuesday,  and  did  his  first  steam-press 
work  on  the  following  afternoon.  He  ran  off  1500  envelopes  and  did  it 
well . 


Bennie  Thomas,  one  of  our  printer  boys  on  a farm,  writes  that  he  is 
learning  how  to  plow.  "The  first  day  I plowed  I was  very  tired  he  says, 
the  second  time  I wasn't  very  tired,  but  my  hands  were  sore  I could 
hardly  hold  anything,  but,  they  are  getting  hard  now." 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Standing  and  Jack  left  Carlisle  on  Tuesday  morning  for 
New  York  to  sail  on  Wednesday  for  England.  Miss  Wilson  who  had  a journey 
to  Scotland  last  summer,  thinks  that  about  now  the  Standings  are  perhaps 
quite  unsettled  as  to  whether  the  "land  or  the  sea  is  the  better  place 
to  be."  It  is  the  wish  of  the  dear  old  man  left  behind,  that  the  party 


will  have  a safe  journey  and  come  back  to  us  soon. 

We  can  pay  no  attention  to  requests  to  change  address  of  paper  if  the 
former  address  is  not  given. 


Chas.  Dagnett  spent  a day  or  two  in  Washington,  this  week,  to  see  the 
chiefs  there  from  the  Quapaw  Agency,  Ind.  Ter. 


Lida  Standing  is  making  her  home  at  the  Phillips'  in  town  during  the 
absence  of  her  papa  and  mamma  in  England. 


The  painters  are  oiling  the  roof  and  woodwork  inside  the  gymnasium, 
and  painting  the  new  fences  and  sheds  round  about. 


Chief  Big  Bone,  who  is  living  on  a farm  sent  a subscription  this  week. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  most  excellent  reports  of  Chief's  progress. 


Mrs.  Patterson,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  paid  a visit  of  a day  with  her 
two  daughters,  at  this  place. 


Hugh  Chee  caught  the  biggest  fish  of  the  season  - a large  sucker,  18 
inches  long.  Miss  Noble  cooked  it  for  his  dinner,  and  it  was  more  than 
he  could  manage  but  the  girls  finished  it  up. 


When  the  boys  get  after  the  fish  in  the  spring  with  clubs  and  poles 
and  sticks  and  stones  and  whoops  and  yells  the  creatures  have  to  succumb 
and  the  boys  enjoy  it  more  than  the  fish  do. 


The  annual  examinations  of  the  Indian  Department  of  the  Lincoln 
Institution  and  Educational  Home,  Philadelphia,  were  held  yesterday.  Our 
teachers  and  officers  were  invited  to  be  present. 


Business  traits  show  in  small  things.  A boy  for  instance,  who  can  fold 
or  wrap  two  INDIAN  HELPERS  to  another  boys  one,  will  very  likely  earn 
two  dollars  to  the  other  boys  one  when  they  get  out  in  the  business 
world . 


The  Indian  Regulars  were  beaten  by  the  town  High  School  nine  at 
base-ball,  Saturday  last  on  the  Fair  ground  by  a score  of  33  to  22. 


Mrs.  M.  3.  Frost,  supervisor  of  the  Female  Ward,  State  Hospital 
Danville,  Pa.,  visited  the  school,  a guest  of  Miss  Wilson. 


John  Miller,  made  a flying  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.  He  there  saw  some 
of  the  Chiefs  of  his  tribe,  the  Miamis,  and  some  from  neighboring  tribes 
in  Indian  Territory.  3ohn  reports  having  taken  in  all  the  sights 
possible  in  the  limited  time  allowed. 


At  the  regular  monthly  exhibition  held  last  Friday  night  there  were  a 
number  of  things  worthy  of  note,  but  space  forbids.  The  spirited  paper, 
read  on  "Notes  and  Comments  from  fifteen  of  our  girls"  will  be  published 
in  full  in  the  May  Red  Man. 


There  has  been  more  than  usual  stir  in  all  the  pupils  quarters  this 
week.  The  preparations  incident  to  the  departure  of  27  girls,  20  small 
boys  and  30  large  boys,  to  start  to  country  homes  was  no  small  amount  of 
labor  in  addition  to  the  regular  routine  of  duties. 


(Continued  from  First  Page.) 

"punctuality,  honesty  and  brevity  are  the  watchwords  of  life." 

The  Man-on-the-band-stand,  another  rich  man-rich  in  wisdom,  says,  "It 
is  easy  enough  to  make  money,  but  to  KEEP  it  is  the  rub.  If  we  don't 
learn  to  save  our  little  earnings  while  at  school  we  will  never  learn  to 
save  the  larger  money  earned  after  we  go  out  to  work  for  ourselves." 


A CARLISLE  BOY  IN  ARIZONA. 


The  following  taken  from  a letter  written  by  Michael  Burns,  tells  of 
some  of  his  recent  and  past  doings.  Michael  is  an  Apache  and  was  a pupil 
of  Carlisle  for  a few  years: 

Tucson,  ARIZ.,  April  31,  1888. 

DEAR  CAPT.  PRATT:  An  interpreter,  Rob't  McIntosh,  who  went  with  the 
Apache  Chiefs  to  Washington,  D.  C.  has  told  me  of  meeting  you  at 
Carlisle.  I have  been  a scout  at  the  San  Carlos  Agency  for  nearly  two 
years  and  have  had  no  time  to  write  to  any  of  my  friends  in  the  East  and 
have  read  no  newspapers.  You  can  see  that  it  is  very  hard  for  a school 
boy  to  keep  from  falling  back  to  ignorance. 

As  for  myself,  I can  fight  my  own  way  which  I always  have  done. 

I left  San  Carlos  Agency  on  the  15th  with  nineteen  others,  ten 
prisoners,  seven  witnesses  and  three  of  us  guards,  for  Tucson,  where  the 
prisoners  are  to  be  tried  for  murder. 

I am  here  as  interpreter  for  the  Mojave  prisoner  and  the  two  Mojave 
witnesses . 

I am  getting  five  dollars  a day  and  mileage  at  five  cents  a mile  for 
220  miles  each  way. 

The  one  Mojave  prisoner  has  to  be  tried  at  Phoenix  for  the  murder  was 
committed  in  the  county  of  which  Phoenix  is  the  county  seat. 

When  I was  on  the  way  here  I met  your  first  Lt.  Davis,  commanding  L 
troops  at  Fort  Grant.  He  was  much  interested  in  me  for  I told  him  was  a 
scholar  under  your  superintendence  at  Carlisle. 


Nellie  Carey  writes  that  she  goes  about  her  work  in  her  country  home 
at  Milroy,  Pa.,  "happy  all  the  time." 

Sometimes  she  helps  garden.  "Today,"  she  says,  Mrs.  K.  and  I were 
planting  onions,  while  the  men  were  sowing  oats.  I am  learning  how  to 
ride  horseback.  That  is  how  I go  to  see  Barbara." 


What  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  make  and  the  hardest  to  keep 
from  getting  broken?  A resolution. 

Square  word. 

^ e * * * * 

2 # * * * * 

* * * * 

4 _ * * * * 

My  1 is  what  may  be  caught  in  the  water  if  managed  in  the  right  way. 

My  2 is  what  some  people  have  ONE  of. 

My  3 is  what  an  Indian  cannot  do  with  his  land  yet. 

My  4 is  something  what  our  boys  and  girls  pass  through  in  going  from 

their  rooms  to  the  Assembly-room. 


At  Sitka,  Alaska  there  is  a small  paper  called  THE  NORTH  STAR.  It 
tells  of  the  work  there  among  the  Indians.  By  the  following  taken  from 
its  columns  we  see  that  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  there  as  well  as  ours 
here  at  Carlisle  some  times  call  things  by  queer  names: 

On  the  last  summer  day,  while  we  were  writing  for  dear  life  to  get  our 
most  important  business  letters  off  by  return  mail,  we  heard  a timid 
knock  at  the  door  of  our  study.  On  answering  it,  we  found  Daniel,  who 
has  not  been  in  the  "Home"  quite  a year. 

"Well,  what  is  it,  Daniel?" 

"Can  you  give  me  a lettoh  bog?" 

"A  what?" 

"Lettoh  bog." 

Daniel  was  made  happy  by  giving  him  an  envelope  - letter  bag. 


Any  kind  of  a job  is  better  than  no  job  at  all.  - ROBERT  COLLYER. 


Thanks  are  cheap,  and  yet  we  can  pay  more  than  half  of  one's  debts 
with  them. 

-Uncle  Esek. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Hen  voice. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 


For  a longer  list  of  subscribers  we  have  many  other  interesting 
pictures  of  shops,  representing  boys  at  work,  schoolrooms  and  views  of 
the  grounds,  worth  from  20  to  60  cents  a piece,  which  will  be  sent  on 
request . 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  SENT  FREE. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 


Transcribed  from  the  newspaper  collections  of  USMHI,  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Carlisle,  PA.  For  more  info  see  http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - 
Barbara  Landis 

"RE : John  Rustywire:  " 

Date:  Fri,  13  Apr  2001  01:05:37  -0000 

From:  "lohn  Rustywire"  <rustywire@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : blue  eyes 

Mailing  List:  RezLife  <rezlife@yahoogroups . com> 

There  is  a woman,  she  is  from  up  North,  she  speaks  in  the  lilting  way  of 
those  from  Rocky  Boy,  Fort  Peck,  Standing  Rock.  I am  not  sure  what  she  is 
maybe  Mandan,  Arikara,  Hidatsa,  Cree  maybe... she  told  me  once  but  I have 
forgotten .. .when  she  talks  her  voice  is  like  crushed  velvet,  soft  and 
inviting  and  her  laughter  falls  like  heavy  rain  soaking  your  every  pore... 
it  sounds  as  it  comes  from  the  soul... 

I have  known  her  for  sometime. . .when  she  was  a youngster .. .then  a 
teenager  and  then  a bright  young  woman... I know  her  mother  and  sometimes  I 
wonder  about  her  father... 

She  talks  about  him  how  he  took  care  of  her,  protected  her  and  spoke  to 
her  about  the  way  she  should  live...  he  passed  away  a couple  of  years  ago., 
.alone  her  mother  having  left  him  years  ago... her  mother  once  said  she 
married  him  because  she  wanted  a powerful  man  in  her  life... but  he  beat 
her  and  she  got  tired  of  it  and  left  him  after  many  years... 

This  young  la 
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(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 

+ + 

j Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  j 

j http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  j 

+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  indianz.com; 
ndn-aim,  KOLA  Newslist,  NativeNews,  Triballaw,  OurRedEarth,  LPDC  and 
First  Nations  mailing  lists;  UUCP  email; 

http : //www. indianz . com/SmokeSign a 1 s/Head lines /showfu 11 . asp? ID= law/ 5 172001 
http : //www. spokesman review. com/news -story . asp ?date=051101&ID=s961946 
http : //www. spokesman review. com/news -story . asp ?date=052101&ID=s966430 
http : //www. indianz . com/SmokeSign a 1 s/Head lines/ showfu 11 . asp? ID=env/ 5 182001 
http : //www. indianz . com/SmokeSign a 1 s/Head lines /showfu 11 . asp? ID= law/ 5 212001 
http : //www. greatf a 11 stribune. com/news/ stories/20010511/topstories/561128 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 

++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West,  "Set  the  blood  quantum  at 
one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition  of  Indians,  let  intermarriage 
proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and  eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out 
of  existence.  When  that  happens,  the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of 
its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"As  yet  I know  of  no  species  of  plant,  bird,  or  animal  that  were 
exterminated  until  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  For  some  years  after 
the  buffalo  disappeared  there  still  remained  huge  herds  of  antelope, 
but  the  hunter's  work  was  no  sooner  done  in  the  destruction  of  the 
buffalo  than  his  attention  was  attracted  toward  the  deer....  The  white 
man  considered  natural  animal  life  upon  this  continent,  as  "pests." 

Plants  which  the  Indian  found  beneficial  were  also  "pests."  There  is 
no  word  in  the  Lakota  vocabulary  with  the  English  meaning  of  this 


word.... [the  Indian]  was... kin  to  all  living  things  and  he  gave  to  all 
creatures  equal  rights  with  himself.  Everything  of  earth  was  loved  and 
reverenced .... [To  the  white  man]  the  worth  and  right  to  live  were  his, 
thus  he  heartlessly  destroyed.  Forests  were  mowed  down,  the  buffalo 
were  exterminated , the  beaver  driven  to  extinction  and  his  wonderfully 
contstructed  dams  dynamited,  allowing  flood  waters  to  wreak  further 
havoc,  and  the  very  birds  of  the  air  silenced.  Great  grassy  plains 
that  sweetened  the  air  have  been  upturned;  springs,  streams  , and 
lakes  that  lived  no  longer  ago  than  my  boyhood  have  dried,  and  a 
whole  people  harassed  to  degradation  and  death.  The  white  man  has 
become  the  symbol  of  extinction  for  all  things  natural  to  this 
continent.  Between  him  and  the  animal  there  is  no  rapport  and  they 
have  learned  to  flee  from  his  approach,  for  they  cannot  live  on  the 
same  ground. 

Standing  Bear,  Oglala 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

! to  the  democratic  principles  f 
| of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

I borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
| States  Constitution,  [ 

j so  that  my  forefathers  t 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

| Dourney  | 

[ The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  | 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 

I I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

After  the  report  in  last  issue  regarding  Alaska  Department  of  Corrections 
inmate  care  I received  the  following  from  an  IHS  nurse  who  provides  this 
report  from  within  the  system: 

In  reference  to  the  Alaska  DOC/inmate  medical  care. 

The  IHS  has  always  paid  for  medical  care  for  inmates  if  they  are  from  ANY 
recognized  Native  Tribe. 

I know.... I worked  for  them. 

They  even  pay  for  psych  court  evals  for  native  inmates.  I did  those  as 
well  and  IHS  was  billed. 

Anyone  NOT  receiving  medical  care  from  ANY  state  facility  who  is  a 
recognized  Native  or  Alaska  Native  American  needs  to  contact  their  tribe 
immediately  and  file  a formal  complaint  through  them  to  the  Indian  Health 
Service  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


Dancers,  it  is  powwow  season.  Please  check  your  feathers  before  you 
enter  the  arena.  Everyone,  leave  the  ya-ya,  gossip  and  bad  attitudes 
at  home.  Give  the  circle  a chance  to  heal  before  you  poison  it  with  your 
real  and  imagined  grievances.  Even  if  you  think  the  arena  director  is  a total 
idiot,  don't  create  a scene  arguing  how  to  run  the  circle.  The  committee 
thought  enough  of  that  individual  to  place  them  in  that  position.  Respect 
the  committee's  decision,  or  leave.  If  there  really  is  a grievous  breach 
of  protocol,  take  it  to  an  elder  - not  the  public. 


Dohiyi  Am  Oginalu 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande.net 

===w=w===  gars@sdf . lonestar .org 
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Trust  Case  Appeal 
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"RE : Leo  Chasing  In  Timber" 

Date:  Fri,  18  May  2001  08:51:11  -0500 
From:  Carter  Camp  <ccamp@gwtc . net> 

Sub j : Elders  Passing 
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Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 


Ah-Ho  My  Relations, 

Leo  Chasing  In  Timber,  elder  of  the  Sicangu  Nation,  Leader  of  Two  Strike 
community  and  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe, 


Camp  Crier/Speaker  of  the  Red  Nations  Sundance  Society,  my  Humble  and  Gentle 
Brother,  and  Brother  to  Chief  Crowdog,  has  left  us  for  the  Spirit  World. 

All  Sundancers  are  called  on  to  touch  their  Pipes  when  the  Sun  rises  the  next 
four  days.  We'll  let  you  know  when  the  family  decides  to  bury  him. 


Mitakue  Oyasin,  Carter  Camp 


RE:  Sam  Douglas 


Date:  Tue,  22  May  2001  08:54:21  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="SAM  DOUGLAS" 

www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm 

First  Nations  leader  fought  for  aboriginal  rights 
WebPosted  Tue  May  22  07:00:31  2001 

VANCOUVER  - A former  First  Nations  leader  and  advocate  of  aboriginal 
fishing  rights  was  presumed  drowned  on  Monday  after  his  boat  capsized  on 
the  Fraser  River  on  Sunday. 

Sam  Douglas,  60,  was  last  seen  clinging  to  the  side  of  his  flat-bottomed 
aluminum  boat  at  about  8 a.m.  Sunday. 

Crews  from  local  First  Nations  bands  combed  the  banks  of  the  Fraser 
River  on  Monday  looking  for  signs  of  him. 

Douglas  was  chief  of  the  Cheam  band  and  Sto:lo  Nation  near  Chilliwack,  B. 
C.  from  1969  to  1992.  Fie  is  credited  with  helping  put  health  and  family 
services  in  place  for  the  Sto:lo  Nation. 

In  recent  years,  he  was  charged  several  times  with  fishing  violations 
and  tangled  with  the  law  as  he  fought  for  aboriginal  rights  on  the  Fraser. 

The  Cheam  band  owns  nearly  500  hectares  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
river . 

Douglas  is  survived  by  his  common-law  wife  lody,  three  sons  and  a 
daughter . 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff.  Copyright  c.  2001  CBC  News  Online. 

"RE : Apache  Tribe  wins  Trust  Case  Appeal"  

Date:  Fri,  18  May  2001  07:13:07  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@netcom. com> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="APACHE  TRUST  APPEAL" 

Indianz.Com.  In  Print. 

http: //www. indianz . com/SmokeSigna Is /Head lines/ showfull . asp?ID=law/5172001-4 

Apache  Tribe  wins  trust  case  appeal 
MAY  17,  2001 

Reversing  a lower  court  decision,  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on 
Wednesday  ruled  that  the  federal  government  has  a trust  obligation  to 
restore  and  rehabilitate  dilapidated  buildings  it  is  seeking  to  hand  over  to 
the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  of  Arizona. 

The  case  centers  around  Fort  Apache,  which  was  once  a military  post.  Its 
use  as  a fort  was  ended  in  1922,  when  the  Department  of  Interior 
established  a boarding  school  there  for  Indian  children. 

In  I960,  Congress  transferred  the  400-acre  fort  to  the  tribe,  with  the 
exception  that  the  Interior  could  continue  to  control  the  land  and  school 
buildings.  The  Interior  eventually  offered  to  give  these  properties  to  the 
tribe . 

But  the  tribe  wanted  control  only  if  the  government  would  rehabilitate 
the  buildings.  Like  a number  of  Indian  schools  throughout  the  country,  the 
Interior  admits  that  some  buildings  at  Fort  Apache  are  in  shambles  and 
some  were  destroyed  because  they  were  unsafe. 

So  in  1999,  the  tribe  sued  the  government  for  $14  million  in  damages, 
the  amount  estimated  to  rehabilitate  the  site.  The  Court  of  Federal  Claims, 
however,  dismissed  the  suit  and  said  the  government  had  no  trust 
obligations  involving  Fort  Apache. 

The  appeals  court  yesterday  found  that  holding  incorrect,  saying  the 
government's  continued  control  of  parts  of  Fort  Apache  created  a fiduciary 


duty  to  the  tribe.  Accordingly,  the  tribe  has  a right  to  obtain  some  form 
of  monetary  judgment  for  the  breach  of  trust. 

The  appeals  court  added,  though,  that  it  must  be  determined  which 
portions  were  under  "exclusive"  control:  only  on  those  parts  is  there  a 
duty  owed  the  tribe.  The  Court  of  Federal  Claims  must  now  consider  this 
position . 

The  federal  court  must  also  consider  if  any  buildings  are  still 
controlled  by  the  United  States.  If  so,  the  tribe's  claim  might  be 
premature.  The  government  may  also  try  to  seek  dismissal  of  the  case  due 
to  a statue  of  limitations. 

There  are  a small  number  of  students  enrolled  at  the  boarding  school. 

The  school's  status  is  under  reviewed  by  the  government. 

The  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  last  week  sided  with  another  tribe 
in  a trust  relationship  case,  setting  aside  a claims  court  decision. 

Get  the  Case: 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN  APACHE  TRIBE  v.  US,  No  00-5044  (Fed  Cir.  May  16,  2001) 
http: //laws . lp.findlaw.com/fed/005044.html 
Copyright  c.  Indianz.Com  2000-2001. 

- — "RE:  Natives  Worried  as  Ministry  Withholds  Funds"  

Date:  Fri,  11  May  2001  08:17:06  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="FUNDS  WITHHELD" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
Natives  worried  as  ministry  withholds  funds 

Minister  says  move  not  linked  to  lack  of  support  for  Indian  Act  revamp 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - Funds  to  aboriginal  groups  are  being  withheld,  Indian 
Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  acknowledged  Monday,  but  not  because  they 
won't  support  a key  government  initiative. 

Calling  contrary  suggestions  "spin,"  Nault  said  millions  of  dollars  in 
funding  to  groups  that  promote  aboriginal  causes  are  simply  being  reviewed. 

The  national  Assembly  of  First  Nations  along  with  the  Assembly  of 
Manitoba  Chiefs,  Chiefs  of  Ontario,  the  Atlantic  Policy  Congress  and 
others  are  refusing  to  take  part  in  summer-long  consultations  on  revamping 
the  Indian  Act. 

Instead,  leaders  have  called  for  a more  in-depth,  parallel  process  led 
by  aboriginals. 

Many  are  concerned  because  budgets  for  such  political  groups  that  are 
usually  confirmed  by  April  have  still  not  been  approved. 

"The  chiefs  asked  me  a number  of  months  ago  to  try  and  put  longer-term 
funding  in  place,"  Nault  said  of  agreements  that  frequently  last  just  one 
year. 

"I've  asked  (Indian  Affairs)  headquarters  to  bring  all  the  information 
from  the  regions,  have  a look  at  it  and  make  some  decisions." 

The  government  is  trying  to  better  assess  what  each  group  does  and  how 
much  money  is  required,  Nault  said.  He  hopes  to  release  budget  decisions 
"in  the  next  number  of  days,"  he  added. 

"We  were  late  with  our  funding  this  year  . . . because  of  a number  of  very 
important  files  and  priorities.  And  sometimes  these  things  take  time." 

Nault  denied  that  the  chiefs'  attempted  thwarting  of  his  Indian  Act 
initiative  has  anything  to  do  with  the  funding  review. 

But  some  who  depend  on  the  money  are  getting  nervous. 

"It  creates  real  uncertainty  for  staff  and  the  work  we're  doing,"  said 
lohn  Paul,  executive  director  of  the  Atlantic  Policy  Congress. 

The  congress  represents  35  aboriginal  governments  and  organizations, 
focusing  on  community-based  policy  approaches  that  reflect  tribal  values. 

Of  about  $700,000  expected  this  year  in  federal  core  funding,  just  $200, 
000  has  been  received  so  far,  Paul  said. 

The  largest  aboriginal  group,  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  received 


more  than  $19  million  in  federal  funds  last  year  to  promote  various  causes. 
It  is  currently  receiving  about  $1  million  a month  as  it  awaits 
confirmation  of  a budget  some  fear  will  be  cut. 

Matthew  Coon  Come  was  elected  national  chief  last  Duly  on  a get-tough 
platform  that  helped  him  defeat  Phil  Fontaine  and  his  cosier  approach  to 
government . 

The  assembly  budget  dropped  to  about  $7  million  a year  in  the  mid-1990s 
when  relations  between  former  assembly  leader  Ovide  Mercredi  and  then- 
Indian  Affairs  Minister  Ron  Irwin  turned  frosty. 

Nault  said  he  plans  to  meet  with  Coon  Come  on  Thursday,  in  part  to 
assess  the  chief's  plans  for  a partnership  that  has  yet  to  gel. 

"The  previous  national  chief  had  a particular  view  of  how  things  should 
work,"  Nault  said.  "There  were  a lot  of  joint  initiatives.  This  national 
chief  has  a different  vision.  I'm  trying  to  find  out  what  it  is  and  what 
resources  are  necessary." 

Copyright  c.  1996-2001.  Toronto  Star  Newspapers  Limited. 
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Canada:  Story  Carried  - "Burnt  Church  refuses  to  negotiate" 

May  10  2001 

This  story  just  in  from  ID  Bear  The  Atlantic  Policy  Congress, 

First  Nations  Chief  Communications  Officer 
Story  Carried  - "Burnt  Church  refuses  to  negotiate" 

- May  10,  2001 

Dear  Editor; 

I was  very  distraught  to  actually  read  how  a Canadian  Press 
reporter  decided  to  write  a story  about  the  Gaspeg  Band  of 
Mi'kmaq  choice  to  sign  an  agreement  with  the  Department  of 
Fisheries  and  Oceans  this  week. 

As  communications  officer  for  the  Atlantic  Policy  Congress  of 
First  Nation  Chiefs  Secretariat,  I was  asked  by  a reporter  to 
verify  that  the  Gaspeg  Band  had  signed  the  agreement,  in  which  I 
did,  and  also  provided  statements  to  the  affect  that  the  current 
agreements  had  no  affect  on  the  treaty  rights  of  the  Mi'kmaq, 

Maliseet  and  Passamaquoddy  Nations. 

One  of  the  statements  quoted  is  quite  misinterpreted  and 
misrepresented  by  the  reporter  in  this  story.  The  reporter  stated 
that  I said  that  the  Gaspeg  Mi'kmaq  agreed  to  DFO  rules  in 
exchange  for  cash,  but  that  I assure  you  is  untrue.  That  was  not 
even  close  to  the  statement  I made  regarding  the  agreement 
signed  by  the  band. 

I had  stated  that  the  Band  signed  the  agreement  and  that  it  was 
the  bands  choice  to  do  so.  I had  also  stated  that  the  Band  was  not 
signing  away  any  treaty  rights  in  exchange  for  cash  or  that  they 
were  a sell-out.  I had  stated  that  the  current  template  agreement, 
which  had  been  introduced  answered  the  concerns  of  the  Atlantic 
Chiefs  in  regards  to  protecting  Treaty  Rights  and  that  the  Atlantic 
Chiefs  had  requested  an  additional  clause  that  backs  up  Minister 
Dhaliwal's  continuous  statement  that  his  department  does  not 
have  the  mandate  to  negotiate  treaty  rights. 

At  this  time,  I wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I did  not  make  any 
statement  to  the  affect  that  bands  who  sign  the  agreements  are 
agreeing  to  DFO  rules  in  exchange  for  cash,  as  the  reporter 
stated  in  this  story. 

In  fact,  the  Atlantic  Policy  Congress  supports  the  First  Nations  in 
any  decisions  they  may  make  regarding  fishing  agreements  since 
they  are  signing  agreements  based  on  meetings  with  their 
membership  and  they  have  received  consensus  from  their 


community  to  sign.  It  is  in  no  way  detrimental  to  the  other  First 
Nations  in  the  Region  and  it  is  not  a "crack"  in  the  unity  of  the 
region,  despite  what  the  reporter  is  attempting  to  insinuate  in  this 
story. 

In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  state,  as  a former  reporter  myself, 
that  reporters  are  obligated  to  report  fair  and  objective  stories 
and  are  not  to  take  editorial  liberties  when  quoting  people,  yet  it 
seems  that  this  Canadian  Press  reporter  has. 

For  more  information  contact  ID  Bear  at 
From:  ID  Bear  [mailto:jj.bear@apcfnc.ca] 
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Aboriginals  pull  out  of  federal  reform  effort 

NORTH  VANCOUVER,  B.C.  (CP)  - Canada's  largest  aboriginal  group  won't 
participate  in  the  federal  government's  proposed  overhaul  of  the  Indian 
Act,  saying  chiefs  will  instead  come  up  with  their  own  ideas  for  change. 

"For  us,  we  want  our  own  process,"  Chief  Matthew  Coon  Come,  leader  of 
the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  said  yesterday. 

"We  have  stated  our  views  but  the  minister  is  not  listening.  We  will  not 
go  away." 

Chiefs  from  across  Canada  met  all  week  to  hammer  out  their  response 
after  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  announced  he  wanted  summer-long 
consultations  aimed  at  changes. 

Nault  said  last  week  he  wants  to  introduce  a bill  in  the  fall  sitting  of 
Parliament . 

But  Coon  Come  said  Nault 's  proposals  are  "about  perpetuating  the 
colonial  mentality  against  First  Nations." 

He  said  the  assembly  will  launch  a campaign  to  make  cabinet  ministers, 
senators,  the  international  community  and  the  Canadian  public  aware  of  the 
chiefs'  deep  concerns  about  Nault 's  proposed  process. 

As  well,  he  said.  First  Nations  communities  will  be  asked  to  boycott 
Nault 's  consultation  talks. 

"We  will  strongly  oppose  this  and  any  other  attempt  to  impair  or  hinder 
our  right  of  self-determination  or  our  aboriginal  and  treaty  rights,"  he 
said . 

The  Indian  Act  has  hardly  changed  since  its  introduction  in  1876  when 
aboriginal  people  were  called  "wards  of  the  state." 

Nault  has  said  legislative  changes  would  update  First  Nation  voting 
systems,  balance  the  interests  of  residents  on  and  off  reserves  and 
fine-tune  local  administration. 

Nault  said  a 1-800  number  and  an  Internet  connection  will  be  set  up  to 
allow  consultation. 

In  briefing  documents  handed  out  earlier  this  week,  chiefs  were  warned 
that  rejecting  Nault 's  process  and  proposing  their  own  could  prompt  the 
department  to  go  around  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  directly  to 
aboriginal  people. 

The  proposal  could  be  implemented  even  without  their  consent,  the 
document  warned. 

When  asked  if  the  assembly  is  worried  Nault  might  do  that,  Coon  Come 
responded:  "Let  him  try." 
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The  Monarchy:  Above  & Immune  To  The  Rule  Of  Law 
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I find  it  exceeding  strange,  that  the  group  of  people  most  responsible 
for  the  invasion  and  colonisation  of  the  world's  continental  land  masses, 
are  being  relieved  of  any  and  all  responsibility  for  the  actions  they 
caused  to  be  imposed  upon  Aboriginal  people  around  the  world. 

How  can  it  be,  that  responsibility  for  the  invasion  crimes  of  Monarchs 
is  now  being  blamed  on  people  who  were  not  there  and  could  not  (even  if 
they  were  there)  prevent  the  will  of  the  Monarch  from  reaching  fulfilment 
. How  can  it  be,  that  compensatory  repayment,  for  the  Monarchy's  crimes, 
now  comes  from  the  pockets  of  innocent  people  and  into  the  pockets  of 
another  people,  who  are  also  innocent?. 

No  one  disputes,  that  the  crimes  of  imperial  conquest  were  committed  or 
that  those  crimes  cause  untold  harm  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
invaded  islands  and  continents,  there  is  no  doubt,  those  things  are 
recorded  historical  realities.  Why  is  it  then,  that  the  basic  culprit 
behind  all  of  that  misery,  annihilation  and  death  is  being  defended 
against  paying  the  price  of  their  crimes?... 

The  British  Queen  (the  Monarch  of  today)  is  a direct  descendant  of  the 
Monarch  of  the  day  in  which  the  crimes  (we  speak  of)  were  ordered  and 
committed.  At  least  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  British  Monarchy's  fortunes 
were  built  upon  and  grew  out  of  the  profits  from  the  Crown's  conquest  of 
foreign  occupied  nations.  Therefore;  the  Monarchy  of  today  owes  it's 
wealth  to  it's  predecessor ' s aggressive  invasion  of  other  nations,  and  so 
their  fortunes  should  not  be  beyond  the  grasp  of  today's  surviving 
Aboriginal.  Why  is  that'  reality  not  being  taken  into  account?... 

Of  the  people  living  in  Canada  today,  maybe  a handful  can  trace  their 
roots  to  the  original  invasion  of  North  America  by  the  Monarchy  of  Europe 
Yet!  all  of  these  Canadians,  (approximately  30'000'000)  who  are  not  of 
Aboriginal  blood  or  partial  Aboriginal  blood  stand  convicted  of  blood 
guilt.  And  are  being  forced  (on  the  bases  of  that  flawed  conviction)  to 
pay  the  full  price  for  the  crimes  inflicted  upon  Aboriginal  people  by 
foreign  Imperial  rulers.  How  can  the  most  innocent  party  to  the  original 
crime,  be  held  more  responsible  for  it,  than  the  very  descendants  of 
those  who  committed  the  crime  and  still  enjoy  the  profits  of  it?.. 

The  people  of  today's  Canada  do  not  mind  assisting  in  the  mitigation  of 
the  problems  faced  by  the  Aboriginal  and  partial  Aboriginal  peoples,  as  a 
result  of  the  ancient  imperial  invasion.  However,  they  do  not  appreciate 
(and  will  not  long  tolerate)  being  singled  out  and  charged  with  being  the 
chief  responsible  party,  while  the  relatives  of  the  actual  culprits  go  on 
enjoying  the  perks  and  profits  of  the  original  crime. 

To  me,  the  injustice  of  being  falsely  put  to  blame  and  convicted  of  a 
crime  one  has  not  committed  is  in  itself,  a crime  against  humanity.  But, 
to  have  ones  elected  government  go  so  far  as  to  offer  a plea  of  guilty  in 
behalf  the  innocent  party  and  a plea  of  innocent  in  behalf  of  the  guilty 
party,  is  an  admittance  of  disloyalty,  that  cannot  be  ignored.  Is  it  any 
wonder  or  surprise,  that  governing  political  parties  refer  to  the 
jurisdictions  of  power  as  "The  Crown"  ?... 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  that  opinion  is  born  out  in  by  history,  that  just 
as  today's  organised  lords  of  crime  are  able  to  launder  their  ill  gotten 
gains  and  have  those  washed  fortunes  appear  lily  white,  so  too  has  the 
world's  imperial  families.  In  fact,  the  Imperial  families  may  well  be 
among  the  most  notorious  abusers  of  humanity  and  justice,  that  have  ever 


walked  the  face  of  the  earth.  Think  about  it,  they  not  only  wrote  the 
laws,  they  were  the  law  and  in  Canada's  case,  they  still  are  the  law, 
that  (in  my  view)  is  why  the  Crown  is  held  to  be  innocent,  while  ordinary 
Canadians  are  held  to  be  guilty  of  imperial  crimes  against  Aboriginal 
societies  and  humanity  in  general. 

The  Aboriginal  community  should  consider  the  above  and  recognise  the 
fact,  that  it  is  not  the  modern  people  of  Canada  who  are  their  enemy,  it 
the  Crown  (both  old  and  new). 

Worry  not  (my  Aboriginal  friends)  about  ordinary  people,  for  they  have 
neither  the  money  or  power  to  harm  you  or  destroy  your  culture,  they  have 
never  had  such  power. 

Worry  long  and  hard  about  those  who  sit  in  high  places,  with  the  power 
to  dictate  their  own  terms,  for  they  are  the  only  ones  who  are  empowered 
and  who  will  impose,  that  will,  upon  all  who  are  below  their  station. 
Aboriginal  and  National  alike. 

We  face  a common  enemy,  we  must  realise  that'  and  begin  to  work  together, 
so  that  we  might  correct  the  injustices,  undemocratic  practices  and 
dominance  of  the  Crown.  The  Crown  wins,  so  long  as  it  can  pit  us  against 
each  other,  distracting  us  from  the  reality  of  our  deception. 

Mr.  lean  H.  Broeckx 
#6  46003  Mellard  Ave. 

Chilliwack,  B.C.  V2P-2Y5 
(604)  795-5004 
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DIARY:  Open  Letter  to  Newmont  Management,  Board  of  Directors  and 
Shareholders 

Ronald  C.  Cambre,  Chairman 
Newmont  Mining  Corporation 
1700  Lincoln  Street 
Denver,  Colorado  80203 

Dear  Mr.  Cambre  [former  CEO],  other  Members  of  the  Newmont  Board  of 
Directors  and  shareholders. 

We  send  you  greetings  from  Newe  Sogobia,  our  traditional  homelands  in  what 
you  call  Nevada.  This  is  what  we  call  our  lands,  it  translates  to  "the 
people's  earth  mother."  It  says  much  about  how  we  feel  about  our  home;  it  is 
indeed  our  mother,  the  breast  we  feed  from.  We  are  writing  you  out  of 
concern  for  Newe  Sogobia  and  the  waters  that  flow  through  her.  Like  the 
blood  in  your  veins,  the  water  flows  through  this  land  and  gives  life  to 
all.  Without  this  water  there  would  be  no  life  here.  We  drink  it,  we  bathe 
in  it,  we  heal  with  it,  we  pray  with  it. 

Your  mines  on  our  land  are  removing  much  of  this  water,  water  that  has  been 
here  perhaps  longer  than  we  have,  old  water  , very  old  water.  Recent  studies 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  have  shown  the  possibility  of 
waters  in  the  Rock  Creek  and  Antelope  Creek  drainages  being  reduced  or 
depleted  as  a result  of  the  water  pumping  at  your  mines  along  the  Carlin 
Trend.  In  these  areas  are  springs  and  waters  our  people  have  used  since  the 
Creator  put  us  here.  We  practice  our  culture  and  our  religion  in  these 
places.  For  many  years  Lander  County  attempted  to  destroy  these  places  by 


constructing  a recreational  reservoir.  The  Shoshone  people  spoke  out  to 
protect  this  place,  and  finally  the  plan  for  the  reservoir  was  dropped. 

What  we  have  saved  from  being  buried  by  water  may  now  have  the  water  sucked 
from  beneath.  For  many  years  now  various  Western  Shoshone  representatives 
have  asked  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  protect  the  culturally 
significant  places  around  Rock  Creek  and  the  Tosawihi  Quarries.  We  continue 
to  ask  that  permanent  protection  be  provided  to  these  places.  They  are 
necessary  for  our  cultural  survival. 

We  have  a Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship  with  the  United  States,  signed  in 
1863  at  Ruby  Valley.  Within  this  Treaty  we  agreed  to  share  our  lands  with 
you  newcomers.  We  agreed  to  allow  mining  on  our  lands.  We  have  lived  up  to 
our  side  in  the  Treaty,  yet  today  the  United  States  and  the  people  we  agreed 
to  share  our  land  with  do  not  seem  willing  to  share  the  land  with  us.  The 
wealth  extracted  from  our  lands  has  allowed  you  to  expand  your  mines  around 
the  world.  We  are  not  asking  you  to  cease  mining.  We  recognize  that  you 
bring  wealth  and  jobs  to  the  communities  in  northern  Nevada,  we  recognize 
that  some  our  people  have  good  jobs  at  your  mines.  But  we  are  asking  that 
you  act  now  to  protect  our  sacred  places.  We  do  not  want  promises  to 
replace  the  water  that  might  be  lost,  we  do  not  want  promises  to  protect 
other  places  in  lieu  of  the  springs  and  waters  that  dry  up.  Our  experience 
with  long  term  promises  by  the  government  and  others  leads  us  not  to  trust 
such  promises.  We  want  to  see  the  springs  and  the  creeks  run  as  they  always 
have  without  human  interference.  We  would  like  you  to  take  preventative 
action  now  to  return  water  to  the  aquifer  and  limit  the  water  table  drawdown 
created  by  your  mines. 

Our  people  have  been  here  for  thousands  of  years  Mr  Cambre,  and  we  intend  to 
be  here  for  thousands  of  more  years.  But  our  future  survival  as  a distinct 
people  depends  upon  our  ability  to  continue  our  traditional  cultural 
practices.  And  these  practices  depend  on  the  preservations  of  our  springs 
and  lands.  Our  health,  our  mothers  health,  and  all  the  plants  and  animals 
health  depends  on  pure  water  flowing  naturally.  You  have  enormous 
responsibility  and  power  in  your  hands  and  we  ask  that  you  use  it  to  protect 
our  special  places.  Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

Carrie  Dann 

citizen.  Western  Shoshone  Nation 
member.  Western  Shoshone  National  Council 
director.  Western  Shoshone  Defense  Project 

WFIAT  YOU  CAN  DO:  Write  to  the  Newmonster  and  demand  they  respect  communities 
Write  to  Newmont's  new  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Wayne  Murdy.  Tell  him  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  communities  affected  by  Newmont's  mines  since  last 
year  when  indigenous  representatives  from  the  Philippines,  Peru  and 
Indonesia  attended  the  company's  annual  meeting,  Newmont  has  not  even 
written  back  to  respond  to  them. 

But  they  can't  ignore  all  of  us!  Write  to  them  and  demand  that  Newmont: 

1/  Stop  expansion  of  the  Yanacocha  mine  in  northern  Peru 
2/  Stop  dumping  mine  waste  in  the  oceans  off  Indonesia 
3/  Withdraw  all  applications  for  mining  in  the  Philippines 

4/  Prevent  its  water  pumping  practices  from  affecting  the  springs  and  waters 
identified  as  culturally  important  to  the  Western  Shoshone. 

Send  your  letter  to: 

Wayne  Murdy 
Newmont  Corporation 
1700  Lincoln  Street 
Denver,  CO  80203 
USA 

NEWMONT  CHALLENGED  BY  MINE-AFFECTED  COMMUNITIES,  PROTESTORS  & FINANCIAL 
PRESS 


Shareholders  arriving  at  the  swank  Inverness  Hotel,  outside  Denver,  on  May 
3rd  were  greeted  by  protestors  holding  signs  denouncing  "Newmonster"  a 
new  name  for  one  of  Colorado's  largest  corporate  citizens.  Organizers  of 
the  "Newmont  Shareholder  Welcoming  Committee"  said  they  were  trying  to 
expose  problems  with  this  global  gold  mining  company  that  has 
controversial  operations  from  the  USA  to  Uzbekistan. 

"Newmont  is  trying  to  hoodwink  its  shareholders  by  saying  everything  is 
OK  when  the  truth  is  they  are  under  siege  for  their  operations  in  Peru, 
Indonesia,  California  and  Nevada,"  said  Lwazi  Kubukeli,  Program 
Coordinator  at  Project  Underground. 

"We  are  here  to  let  investors  know  first  hand  that  many  Indonesians, 
including  the  Environment  Minister,  are  questioning  Newmont 's  practice  of 
dumping  its  waste  in  the  ocean;  that  Peruvian  campesinos  from  around  the 
Yanacocha  mine  are  protesting  it  to  the  World  Bank;  that  Western  Shoshone 
people  in  Nevada  want  the  company  to  respect  their  sacred  sites  and  so  on. 
Aside  from  a lack  of  profits,  Newmont  is  in  big  trouble,"  said  Kubukeli. 

Newmont 's  financial  results  for  the  last  quarter  showed  a net  operating 
loss  of  US$5.5  million  and  an  almost  US$20  million  loss  in  the  2000 
business  year.  While  journalists  focused  on  these  poor  returns  to 
investors,  it  was  the  company's  triple  bottomline  social  and 
environmental,  as  well  --  that  most  speakers  wanted  to  address. 

Sayokla  Kindness,  an  organizer  with  the  Indigenous  Mining  Campaign 
Project,  a project  of  the  US-based  Indigenous  Environmental  Network,  read 
a statement  from  a Western  Shoshone  leader  and  Director  of  the  Western 
Shoshone  Defense  Project,  Carrie  Dann.  In  Carrie  Dann  demands  that  Newmont 
stop  sucking  the  water  from  various  springs  and  pools  that  constitute 
sacred  sites  to  her  people  but  are  threatened  by  mining. 

"The  Western  Shoshone  and  these  representatives  of  the  Rondas  Campesinos 
from  Cajamarca,  who  have  flown  to  Denver  from  Peru,  are  only  asking  that 
Newmont  respect  their  rights  as  indigenous  peoples.  In  Nevada  they  want 
them  to  protect  sacred  sites.  In  Peru,  to  stop  destroying  their  land, 
water  and  culture.  Is  that  too  much  to  ask?"  said  Kindness.  "If  this 
company  had  any  business  sense  they  would  respect  the  communities  from 
whom  they  take  their  profit  and  meet  with  them  to  discuss  the  problems 
they  cause.  But  we  brought  these  campesinos  to  the  annual  meeting  last 
year  and  Newmont  has  not  given  them  the  courtesy  of  a response  to  their 
demands.  The  longer  management  stick  their  heads  in  the  sand,  the  more  the 
risks  will  grow  for  investors  in  Newmont." 
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Lawsuit  says  bison  hazing  a threat  to  habitat 

Environmental  groups  say  chasing  bison  back  to  Yellowstone  harmful  to 
eagles,  swans 
Associated  Press 

HELENA  --  A trio  of  environmental  groups  filed  suit  in  U.S.  District  Court 
on  Thursday  seeking  an  injunction  to  stop  the  hazing  of  bison  that  meander 
from  Yellowstone  National  Park  into  the  Horse  Butte  Peninsula  near  West 
Yellowstone . 

The  groups  argue  the  state  of  Montana  and  the  federal  government  are 
illegally  harming  bald  eagles,  trumpeter  swans  and  their  habitat  in  trying 
to  keep  bison  inside  park  borders,  all  in  violation  of  several  federal 
environmental  laws. 


They  seek  an  injunction  prohibiting  the  hazing  and  capture  of  wild  bison 
that  move  into  Horse  Butte,  on  the  Gallatin  National  Forest. 

Defendants  include  the  Montana  Department  of  Livestock,  the  U.S.  forest 
Service,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  National  Park  Service. 
The  plaintiffs  are  Cold  Mountain,  Cold  Rivers;  Buffalo  Field  Campaign;  and 
the  Ecology  Center  Inc. 

Livestock  Department  Director  Marc  Bridges  said  he  had  not  seen  the  suit 
and  would  not  comment.  His  agency  has  taken  the  lead  in  implementing  the 
state-federal  bison  management  plan  on  grounds  the  wandering  animals 
present  a threat  to  the  Montana  cattle  industry. 

The  concern  centers  on  brucellosis,  a contagious  disease  widespread  in 
Yellowstone's  bison  and  elk  herds.  It  causes  cattle  to  abort  and  can  result 
in  undulant  fever  in  humans. 

Among  other  things,  the  environmental  groups  contend  that: 

+The  state  and  federal  agencies  have  not  assessed  the  cumulative  impact  of 
hazing  bison  on  habitat  occupied  by  threatened  bald  eagles  and  sensitive 
trumpeter  swans. 

+The  state  and  federal  agencies  have  repeatedly  and  illegally  used 
helicopters  and  all-terrain  vehicles  to  haze  bison  in  and  near  protected 
bald  eagle  closure  areas. 

"We  have  repeatedly  warned  the  Montana  Department  of  Livestock  and  the 
Gallatin  National  Forest  that  they  are  illegally  impacting  threatened  bald 
eagles  and  their  habitat,"  said  Darrell  Geist  of  Cold  Mountain,  Cold  Rivers 
"There  is  not  one  biological  opinion,  environmental  analysis,  or  permit 
that  they  are  in  compliance  with,  and  they've  misrepresented  themselves  in 
court . " 

In  late  April,  the  livestock  agency  said  almost  900  bison  had  been  hazed 
back  into  the  park  from  the  West  Yellowstone  area  during  the  relatively 
mild  winter.  That  count,  however,  likely  includes  numerous  duplicates 
because  bison  rarely  stay  in  the  park  when  they  are  hazed  back,  and  often 
have  to  be  pushed  back  numerous  times. 

During  the  past  winter,  14  animals  were  trapped  and  tested  for  brucellosi 
and  five  of  them  were  slaughtered  after  testing  positive. 

The  plaintiffs  said  in  a statement  that  since  1984  there  have  been  3,182 
bison  either  shot  or  shipped  to  slaughter  by  the  state  and  federal 
governments.  And  over  the  next  15  years,  the  defendants  plan  to  spend  up  to 
$45  million  to  haze,  capture,  test,  vaccinate  and  slaughter  wild  bison  that 
migrate  into  Montana. 
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"On  the  ragged  edge  of  the  world 
I'll  roam. 

And  the  home  of  the  Wolf 
Will  be  my  home." 

Robert  Service 
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Changes  mean  IHS  vote  'has  no  hope' 


By  Sasheen  Hollow  Horn 
The  Navajo  Times 

WINDOW  ROCK  (May  10,  2001)  - The  Navajo  Nation  Council's 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Committee  on  May  3 voted  to  recommend  several 
amendments  that  will  make  it  easier  for  referendum  measures  to  get  on  the 
ballot  and  pass. 

The  only  catch? 

If  the  committee  has  its  way,  the  changes  will  not  go  into  effect  until 
after  the  Dune  19  referendum  on  whether  the  tribe  should  contract  health 
care  services  from  Navajo  Area  Indian  Health  Service  - a move  that  some 
say  will  make  next  month's  vote  a waste  of  effort  and  money. 

The  proposed  referendum  amendments  will  be  considered  by  the  Navajo 
Nation  Council  in  a special  session  on  May  14  - where  anything  can  happen. 

The  referendum  amendments  were  the  most  divisive  of  five  resolutions 
discussed  by  the  IGRC  - members  of  whom  weren't  quite  sure  in  what 
capacity  they  were  acting  for  awhile  in  the  May  3rd  meeting. 

The  committee's  duties  are  normally  restricted  to  oversight  of  the 
legislative  branch,  but  with  the  council's  sanctions  against  the  Navajo 
Board  of  Election  Supervisors  and  the  Navajo  Election  Administration  in 
August,  the  election  board's  powers  were  delegated  to  the  IGRC. 

Questions  about  conflict  of  interest  were  raised  when  some  of  the  nine 
delegates  present  asked  if  they  were  discussing  the  resolutions  as 
lawmakers  or  law  enforcers,  as  the  board  is  responsible  for  administering, 
implementing  and  enforcing  election  laws. 

The  matter  seemed  to  be  settled  when  resolution  sponsor  Ervin  Keeswood 
(Hogback)  said  that  the  council  delegated  the  duties  of  both  to  the 
committee  and  members  could  choose  not  to  participate. 

'Undemocratic,'  'unfair' 

The  amendments  to  the  referendum  process  came  about  because  of  criticism 
that  it  is  "undemocratic"  and  "inherently  unfair,"  Chief  Legislative 
Counsel  Steve  Boos  said. 

As  the  laws  stand  now,  30  percent  of  all  registered  voters  must  sign  a 
petition  to  get  a referendum  measure  on  the  ballot  and  over  50  percent  of 
all  registered  voters  must  participate  in  the  election  - a majority  of 
whom  must  approve  the  measure  for  it  to  pass. 

The  laws  also  require  that  the  language  of  the  referendum  must  be 
"strictly  legislative"  in  nature  - written  as  it  would  appear  in  the 
election  code  - or  risk  being  read  as  the  voters'  opinion  and  not  as 
binding  law. 

As  originally  read  into  the  record,  the  resolution  would  have 
recommended  reducing  of  the  number  of  petition  signatures  from  30  percent 
to  10  percent  of  all  registered  voters. 

It  also  recommended  requiring  the  approval  of  a majority  of  voters 
voting  in  the  election  - rather  than  a majority  of  all  registered  voters  - 
to  pass  a referendum,  and  making  voter-approved  referenda  into  laws  that 
can  only  be  changed  through  another  referendum. 

Keeswood  said  that  the  point  is  to  make  tribal  government  more 
accessible  to  ordinary  Navajo  citizens  through  the  referendum  process. 

Some  members  worried  that  the  amendments  would  make  it  easy  for  small 
groups  that  do  not  represent  a majority  of  voters  to  get  laws  passed, 
saying  that  if  1,000  people  voted  in  a referendum,  only  501  must  vote  yes 
for  the  measure  to  become  law. 

"If  we  make  it  so  easy,  we'll  have  anti-government,  anti-council,  anti- 
salary groups  . . . this  makes  it  easier  for  them  to  get  a lot  of  items  on 
the  referendum,"  said  Freddie  Howard  (Birdsprings/Tolani  Lake). 

Boos  said  that  the  resolution,  based  on  the  latest  voter  registration 
numbers  at  the  moment,  would  require  that  9,000,  rather  than  27,000, 
people  sign  the  petition  for  a referendum  issue  to  get  on  the  ballot  - 
which  is  still  a lot. 

"We're  not  going  to  have  frivolous  items  because  it's  an  awful  lot  of 
work,"  he  said. 


Referendums  impossible  to  pass 


Boos  asked  if  it  was  fair  that  Dine'  Bi  Healthcare  Referendum  Committee, 
the  group  that  lobbied  to  get  the  IHS  contracting  issue  on  the  ballot, 
collected  17,000  signatures  and  still  fell  short  of  getting  the  issue  on 
the  ballot. 

In  addition,  recent  trends  show  that  Navajo  presidential  elections,  let 
alone  referendum  elections,  failed  to  elicit  the  required  participation  of 
over  half  of  the  90,000  registered  voters  - making  referendums  impossible 
to  pass,  Keeswood  said. 

In  the  1994  referendum  on  gaming,  47  percent  of  the  110,000  registered 
voters  participated.  In  1997,  38  percent  of  the  87,000  registered  voters 
cast  votes  in  a similar  referendum. 

Last  year,  21,000  people  voted  for  and  9,000  voted  against  reducing  the 
size  of  the  council,  he  said. 

Annie  Descheny  (Breadsprings/Church  Rock)  asked  if  there  were  better 
ways  to  go  about  amending  the  process  with  the  IHS  referendum  "just  around 
the  corner,"  and  asked  if  lawsuits  might  be  brought  if  the  council  hurried 
its  decision. 

Boos  said  that  many  lawsuits  are  filed  against  the  tribe,  some  of  which 
are  valid  and  some  not,  and  if  the  legislative  language  was  adopted  (as  it 
was),  he  couldn't  think  of  any  basis  for  a lawsuit  to  prevent  the 
referendum  from  going  into  effect. 

That  doesn't  mean  no  one  will  sue,  it  just  means  that  the  suit  won't  be 
successful  in  the  long  run,  he  said. 

Keeswood  said  that  he  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  this  resolution 
doesn't  pertain  just  to  the  IHS  issue,  but  rather  "this  is  how  the  Navajo 
government  is  going  to  do  business"  from  now  on. 

Changes  delayed  to  Dune  20 

However,  the  resolution  was  passed  with  two  amendments  introduced  by 
George  Tolth  (Prewitt/Baca/Casamero  Lake),  seconded  by  Descheny  and 
approved  by  a majority  of  the  committee. 

The  first  amendment  left  the  required  number  of  petition  signatures  at 
30  percent. 

Lawrence  Morgan  (Iyanbito/Pinedale)  argued  that  the  committee  shouldn't 
"tangle"  with  the  number  because  people  already  have  another  option  if 
they  don't  succeed  with  petitions. 

"Case  in  point  is  the  IHS  referendum,"  he  said.  "When  they  couldn't 
collect  enough  signatures  on  the  petition,  they  turned  to  the  council." 

The  second  amendment  delayed  the  date  the  resolution  would  go  into 
effect  to  Dune  20,  despite  Boos'  warning  that  the  move  would  mean  that  the 
IHS  referendum  has  no  hope  of  passing  because  the  number  of  voters 
required  is  "almost  unprecedented"  in  Navajo  election  history. 

"You  never  know,"  Tolth  replied.  "People  might  come  out  and  start 
voting. " 

An  informal  poll  conducted  by  the  Navajo  Times  showed  that  a majority  of 
the  committee  members  present  supported  the  contracting  of  IHS  health  care 
services  - five  stated  plainly  that  they  were  in  favor,  two  were  opposed 
and  two  didn't  comment. 

Many  supporters  of  IHS  contracting  worry  that,  if  the  issue  goes  to  the 
voters,  it  will  fail. 

Other  resolutions 

A second  resolution  recommended  the  council  amend  specific  sections  of 
the  Navajo  Nation  Election  Code  so  that  it  is  consistent  with  two 
resolutions  earlier  approved  by  the  council. 

The  previously  approved  resolutions  make  the  Office  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals  and  not  NBOES  responsible  for  hearing  and  deciding  all  election 
disputes,  and  allow  vacant  elected  positions  to  be  filled  by  appointment 
rather  than  special  election. 

A third  resolution  approved  the  cancellation  of  7,585  registered  voters 
who  did  not  vote  in  either  the  1998  Navajo  Nation  residential/council 
delegate  election  and  the  2000  chapter  elections. 

A fourth  resolution  approved  the  voter  registration  total  after  the 
purging  process,  dropping  the  official  number  of  Navajo  voters  from  93,602 
on  Danuary  23  to  87,158  as  of  May  1. 


The  last  resolution  recommended  the  Budget  & Finance  Committee 
appropriate  $129,843  from  the  undesignated/unreserved  funds  to  the  Navajo 
Election  Administration. 

However,  the  B&F  Committee  decreased  the  amount  to  $120,174  on  Tuesday. 

The  council  ordered  NEA  to  identify  and  make  funding  available  for  the 
IHS  referendum  election  expenses.  Acting  Executive  Director  Rose  Graham 
said  that  the  office  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  conduct  the 
election,  that's  why  the  request  for  supplemental  funding  was  made. 

The  money  will  compensate  temporary  employees  and  pay  for  supplies, 
public  education,  and  distribution  of  ballot  boxes  and  postage,  among 
other  things. 

The  resolutions  amending  referendum  provisions  and  appropriating  money 
for  the  IHS  referendum  will  be  on  the  agenda  of  the  council's  May  14 
special  session. 
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Spread  the  word  where  you  can.  Thanks,  Carter 

! ! ! ! CAMP  SOVEREIGNTY  ! ! ! ! STOP  THE  HOG  FACTORY 
* STAND  UP  FOR  SOVEREIGNTY  * STAND  UP  FOR  YOUR  OYATE  ! ! ! ! 

TO  ALL  PEOPLE  WHO  HONOR  UNCI  MAKA: 

A Federal  Dudge  and  Bell  Farms  Inc.  have  violated  the  Sovereignty  and 
homelands  of  the  Sicangu  Nation.  Did  you  know  that  Bell  Farms  is  demanding 
over  half  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribes,  Mni  Wiconi  water-  for  free?  They 
demand,  and  the  Dudge  is  backing  them,  that  the  RST  allow  them  to  operate 
completely  without  regulation  or  control  as  they  pollute  the  water  and  air 
of  our  lands.  Did  you  know  fraud  by  the  BIA  allowed  the  pig  factory  to  be 
built  without  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  required  by  law?  Did  you 
know  that  Bell  Farms  lied  when  they  said  their  digester  would  clean  the 

water?  It  does  not  work!  The  Tribe  has  tested  the  water;  it  is  as  filthy 

coming  out,  as  it  is  going  into  their  'digester'  right  out  of  their  filthy 

barns.  Yet  the  Dudge  refused  to  credit  the  Tribes  evidence  and  restrained 

the  Tribe  from  their  duties.  These  rulings  violate  every  Treaty  and 
Governmental  right  this  Nation  has  left! 

Did  you  know  that  the  BIA  'expert'  says  the  area  is  not  'culturally 
significant'?  But  they  ignored  the  true  words  of  our  Elders  and  respected 
Spiritual  leaders,  who  have  many  reasons  why  this  land  IS  'culturally 
significant'  to  the  people.  The  RST  and  the  people  clearly  told  Bell  Farms 
and  the  Dudge  of  the  sacred  nature  of  some  of  the  lands  they  were 
desecrating.  Their  words  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Now  our  lands  stand 
unprotected  before  a greedy  attack  by  Bell  Farms  and  the  Federal  Court. 

Did  you  know  that  the  poisonous  wastes  of  each  barn  full  of  pigs  will  be 
flushed  with  hundreds  of  gallons  of  Mni  Wiconi  water  per  HOUR?  Did  you 
know  they  plan  to  use  Thirty-three  Giant  Waste  Lagoons,  each  one  covering 
FIFTY-ACRES  apiece  with  untreated  pig  wastes?  Bell  farms  claims  their 
phony  'contract'  gives  them  millions  of  gallons  of  FREE  Lakota  water  per 
year.  Water  is  gold  in  our  land,  and  just  like  the  gold  in  the  Paha  Sapa 
the  wasicu  has  smelled  the  riches  of  the  Sicangu  and  has  come  to  take  it 
away. 

Only  if  we  stand  together  can  we  STOP  BELL  FARMS  AND  PROTECT  SICANGU 
HOMELANDS!!!  Last  week  the  Dudge  committed  an  outrage  against  the  Tribe 
and  the  Oyate,  which  can  only  be  stopped  by  concerned  citizens  of  this 
land-  WE  MUST  STAND  UP!!!  NOW! 

Beginning  today  a group  of  Indian  people  have  established  an  encampment 
within  sight  of  the  pig  factory.  The  four  tipi  we  have  erected  to  the 
west  will  serve  as  a notice  to  all  that  we  care  for  our  land  and  our 
people  and  we  will  not  let  them  be  violated!  Bell  Farms  must  go!!! 


We  invite  you  to  join  us-  from  now  until  Saturday,  determined  people 
will  be  moving  into  CAMP  SOVEREIGNTY!  We  invite  all  concerned  people  to 
join  us  now.  Come  help  us  prepare.  We  are  on  highway  44  west  of  White 
River  past  the  hog  factory;  you  will  spot  our  four  tipi  standing  facing 
east  onto  the  invaders.  We  need  your  support  to  win-  youth,  come  stand  for 
the  people!  Veterans  come  lend  your  strength!  loin  our  ceremonies  and  help 
in  our  decisions.  Come  to  the  encampment  or  contact;  Rosalie 
Littlethunder,  Russel  Eaglebear,  Alfred  Boneshirt,  Oleta  Medansky,  Eva 
Iyotte,  Eric  Nixon,  Claudette  Arcorn  or  Carter  Camp  - mailto:ccamp@gwtc. 
net  our  success  will  be  determined  by  the  people  who  come!!!!  We  need 
camping  equipment  and  tools,  food  and  gas  money  donations  are  accepted. 
Warriors  - Cooks  - Tokala  all  are  welcome-.  Also  Environmentalists  who 
respect  the  Earth  And  Cowboys  who  hate  the  pig  factory.  All  will  be 
welcomed-No  Booze  or  drugs  tolerated,  take  that  to  the  pig  factory. 

To  the  elders  and  Spiritual  people  we  humbly  request  your  prayers  for 
our  success. 

Grand  opening:  SUNDAY  WE  WILL  FEED  THE  PEOPLE  !!! 
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Honolulu  Advertiser:  Native  Hawaiians  bill  moves  to  House  floor 
By  Susan  Roth 

Advertiser  Washington  Bureau 

May  17,  2001  - WASHINGTON  - The  Native  Hawaiian  recognition  bill 
reintroduced  in  Congress  this  session  passed  its  first  test  yesterday  with 
easy  approval  by  the  House  Resources  Committee. 

It  was  a small  but  important  victory  for  the  bill's  lead  sponsor  in  the 
House,  Hawai'i  Democrat  Neil  Abercrombie. 

The  unanimous  committee  action  moves  the  bill  to  the  House  floor  and  sets 
the  stage  for  possible  early  action. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  last  session,  but  hit  a Republican  roadblock  in 
the  Senate. 

At  Abercrombie's  request,  the  House  Resources  Committee  agreed  to  amend 
the  measure  to  make  it  identical  to  a version  that  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  cutting  out  a section  of  instructions  on  how  Hawaiians  should 
organize  their  governing  body. 

The  measure  would  set  up  a federal  process  for  Hawaiians  to  establish 
government-to-government  relations  with  the  United  States,  similar  to  that 
of  American  Indian  nations. 

The  new  version  forbids  the  Hawaiian  government  to  conduct  gaming,  and 
does  not  authorize  Hawaiian  participation  in  programs  or  services  provided 
by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  so  as  to  prevent  competition  with 
American  Indian  nations  for  scarce  federal  money. 

The  changes  address  questions  raised  in  the  Senate  last  year,  Abercrombie 
told  the  committee.  He  said  he  "couldn't  be  more  pleased,"  about  the 
committee  vote. 

Sens.  Daniel  Akaka  and  Dan  Inouye,  D-Hawai'i,  reintroduced  the  measure 
in  the  Senate  in  lanuary  and  are  waiting  to  hear  the  Bush  administration's 
views  on  it. 

http://the.honoluluadvertiser.com/article/2001/May/17/ln/ln25a.html 
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===Power  line  approved  to  sacred  site 
MAY  17,  2001 

A federal  judge  in  Arizona  on  Tuesday  approved  construction  of  a 
power  line  to  Mount  Graham,  consider  sacred  to  a number  of  tribes 
in  the  Southwest.  The  judge  said  the  power  line  is  exempt  from 
environmental  and  religious  protection  laws.  The  University  of  Arizona 
and  the  US  Forest  Service  can  now  move  forward  with  construction 
plans.  Mount  Graham  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  protests  by 
tribes  and  environmentalists.  It  is  the  site  of  an  observatory  run  by  the 
school  and  is  located  in  the  Coronado  National  Forest. 

Dudge  OKs  power  line  for  Mount  Graham  Observatory 
By  Associated  Press, 

5/16/2001  10:55 

TUCSON,  Ariz.  (AP)  Turning  aside  objections  by  environmentalists  and 
Indian  groups,  a federal  judge  refused  to  block  construction  of  a 23-mile 
power  line  to  the  university's  Mount  Graham  Observatory.  U.S.  District 
Dudge  Alfredo  Marquez  ruled  Tuesday  in  favor  of  the  University  of  Arizona 
and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  He  found  that  the  power  line  is  covered  by  an 
exemption  from  environmental  and  cultural  laws  granted  by  Congress  in  1988 
that  allowed  construction  of  the  three  telescopes  on  the  mountain  near 
Safford.  Members  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache  tribe,  other  American  Indian 
groups  and  environmental  activists  have  fought  the  project  in  eight  other 
lawsuits,  claiming  it  would  harm  the  endangered  Mount  Graham  red  squirrel 
and  the  spruce  forest  of  the  Pinaleno  Mountains  while  desecrating  a 
mountain  that  is  sacred  to  some  Apaches.  Marquez  found  that  the  groups 
failed  to  prove  the  power  line  was  part  of  a second  phase  of  construction 
that  includes  four  more  telescopes.  That  portion  of  the  project  will  be 
subject  to  environmental,  cultural  and  religious  protection  laws  from 
which  the  first  three  telescopes  were  exempt.  "We  believe  this  validates 
the  work  of  the  university  and  the  Forest  Service,  and  we're  very  pleased 
that  the  court  recognized  that,"  said  Buddy  Powell,  associate  director  of 
the  University  of  Arizona's  Steward  Observatory,  which  oversees  the  Mount 
Graham  telescopes.  But  Robin  Silver,  a spokesman  for  the  Mount  Graham 
Coalition  opposing  the  project,  said  the  university  has  been  allowed  to 
change  the  rules  to  fit  its  needs.  "It's  really  nice  when  you  own  the 
umpires,  meaning  Congress,"  he  said. 
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Volunteers  visit  Browning  to  help  vets  get  benefits 
By  3ANE  McFARLANE 


Tribune  Hi-Line  Bureau 

BROWNING  --  A diminutive  Indian  man  hesitantly  enters  the  room  of  the 
Blackfeet  Warrior  Society,  his  eyes  sweeping  the  cramped  room  as  if  for 
enemies . 

He's  a Korean  War  veteran,  a Marine  who  took  a bullet  through  the  lung 
during  the  battle  for  the  38th  parallel,  earning  him  a Purple  Heart. 

He's  clutching  a small  stack  of  papers,  letters  from  the  Veterans 
Administration  dated  1998,  denying  his  claim  for  disability  benefits. 

Instead  of  enemies,  the  Cut  Bank  man  found  a group  of  volunteers  called 
Forward  Arrow,  made  up  mostly  of  veterans  from  the  Lummi  Indian 
Reservation  near  Bellingham,  Wash. 

The  group  has  been  in  Browning  since  May  1,  helping  veterans  and  others 
apply  for  medical  benefits  they  may  not  know  they  were  entitled  to  or 
understand  how  to  apply  for.  They  leave  today,  but  have  taught  others  how 
to  help  folks  wade  through  the  maze  of  government  red  tape. 

After  hearing  the  war  vet's  story.  Dr.  Tom  Williams,  a psychologist  with 
a special  interest  in  post-traumatic  stress  disorder,  puts  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  weeps.  "I  was  all  pissed  off  even  before  I knew  he  was  a Marine." 

After  he  leaves,  Williams  makes  some  calls  to  try  to  put  right  what  he 
calls  a "clear  case  of  a serious  error." 

Williams,  a Marine  himself  who  served  two  stints  in  Vietnam,  takes  his 
work  with  Forward  Arrow  to  heart. 

The  author  or  co-author  of  eight  books  on  post  traumatic  stress  disorder, 
he  is  on  hand  not  only  to  help  with  paperwork,  but  also  to  help  diagnose 
possible  cases  of  PTSD.  They  are  finding  many  on  the  reservation,  he  said. 

Post-traumatic  stress  disorder  is  a condition  characterized  by  recurring 
and  often  disabling  symptoms  of  anxiety  and  depression  that  affects  some 
people  who  have  experienced  a traumatic  event,  such  as  combat,  rape, 
natural  disasters,  car  accidents,  etc. 

Other  symptoms  include  explosive,  aggressive  behavior,  emotional  numbing, 
guilt,  intrusive  thoughts  and  imagery,  nightmares  and  other  sleep 
disturbances . 

Often,  people  with  PTSD  think  they  are  going  crazy  because  they  can't 
stop  feeling  the  way  they  do.  Because  symptoms  typically  occur  much  later 
than  the  actual  trauma,  sufferers  often  don't  associate  their  symptoms 
with  the  event. 

The  may  drink  or  use  drugs  to  escape  their  feelings  and  help  them  sleep. 

Forward  Arrow,  which  leaves  Browning  today  also  elicited  help  from 
Tribal  Veteran  Affairs  Officer  Keith  Heavy  Runner  and  resident  Gary  Grant, 
an  Army  vet.  Grant's  daughter,  Elaine  Grant,  also  helped. 

Paul  Ridley,  a Vietnam  Army  vet,  and  his  wife,  Karen,  are  two  of  the  13 
volunteers  who  came  to  help  process  paperwork.  Karen  Ridley  has  worked 
with  a domestic  violence  agency  in  Washington  and  specializes  in 
processing  applications  and  follow  up  work. 

The  need  on  Montana  Reservations  is  great,  they  say.  They  estimate  there 
are  870  war  veterans  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  alone,  and  5,000 
veterans  and  family  members  on  Montana's  reservations  who  are  not 
receiving  the  VA  or  Social  Security  benefits,  disability  or  otherwise,  to 
which  they're  entitled. 

"We  have  World  War  II  veterans  getting  $200  a month  in  Social  Security, 
but  didn't  know  (about  others)  because  they  can't  read  and  write,"  Karen 
Ridley  said. 

Volunteers  hadn't  counted  how  many  people  they'd  seen  this  trip,  but 
while  in  Browning  in  October  they  interviewed  more  than  100  people  and 
processed  54  claims,  which  take  about  six  months  to  finalize. 

Wednesday,  Forward  Arrow  volunteers  were  busy  interviewing  a Desert 
Storm  vet,  a Vietnam  vet  and  a World  War  II  vet,  all  at  the  same  time. 

George  Brown,  an  81-year-old  Blackfeet,  fought  with  the  Army  in  World 
War  II  in  New  Guinea.  His  family  brought  him  to  see  if  he  could  get  help 
with  home  care.  Although  he  does  receive  veteran's  benefits,  he  lives 
alone  and  needs  help,  his  stepdaughter  Leila  Sanchez  said. 

She  was  astounded  when  Brown  opened  up  and  told  Williams  about  fighting 
the  Japanese.  "He  has  never  talked  about  it  before,  ever,"  she  said. 


That's  typical  of  victims  of  PTSD,  Williams  told  her. 


Forward  Arrow  volunteer  Sam  Ell  knows  all  too  well  the  effects  of  combat 
and  PTSD . 

Born  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  he  fought  in  Vietnam  from  1966  to 
1968  and  was  decorated  eight  times  for  valor,  but  when  he  came  home, 
things  were  different. 

"It  was  the  typical  Vietnam  story  when  I came  home  to  Browning.  I was 
called  a baby  killer,"  Ell  said. 

He  left  the  reservation  and  wandered  around  the  country  from  job  to  job. 
"I  probably  had  1,000  jobs  in  my  life,"  he  said.  "I  could  always  get  one, 
but  I couldn't  keep  it." 

He  battled  with  the  Veterans  Administration  for  17  years  trying  to  get 
benefits,  living  in  isolation  thinking  he  was  the  only  one  experiencing 
the  sleeplessness  and  depression  associated  with  PTSD. 

That's  when  Paul  Ridley  found  him.  His  process  to  gain  VA  benefits  was 
the  guinea  pig  case  for  the  group.  Ell  said. 

Ell's  connection  to  Browning  is  what  eventually  brought  the  group  there. 
While  attending  Blackfeet  Indian  Days  in  Duly,  he  ran  into  an  old  friend, 
Gary  Grant.  Grant,  also  a veteran,  had  been  diagnosed  with  diabetes  in 
1978  and  had  a kidney  transplant.  His  Medicare  ran  out  after  his 
transplant;  he's  now  on  Medicaid  and  has  some  private  insurance,  dialysis 
and  medication  is  taking  its  toll. 

With  Forward  Arrow's  help,  he  has  applied  for  VA  compensation  as  well. 
Heavy  Runner  said  he  is  saddened  to  see  very  few  women  come  by  for 
assistance.  In  many  cases,  veterans'  wives  and  domestic  violence  victims 
also  are  eligible  for  benefits. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Amazon  Indians  wary  of  looming  globalization 
Michael  Astor  - Associated  Press 

SAO  GABRIEL  DA  CACHOEIRA,  Brazil  _ People  still  paddle  to  work  in  wooden 
canoes  and  women  carry  woven  baskets  strapped  across  their  foreheads,  like 
their  ancestors  thousands  of  years  before. 

But  telephone  and  Internet  service  are  coming  to  the  40,000  Indians  in 
this  vast  Amazon  outback.  A radar  tower  to  monitor  weather  and  planes 
already  rises  above  the  jungle. 

Will  globalization  be  good  or  bad? 

Elsewhere  in  the  Amazon,  it  has  meant  environmental  devastation,  misery 
and  the  shock  of  Western  culture.  But  not  everyone  here  thinks  the  global 
economy  is  automatically  a bad  thing. 

"If  globalization  means  what's  happening  with  mad  cow  and  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  we  don't  want  it,"  says  Braz  de  Oliveira  Franca,  the  region's 
first  indigenous  candidate  for  mayor.  "But  Indians  have  become  dependent 
on  white  culture,  so  we  have  to  define  a way  of  maintaining  our  culture 
in  the  globalized  world." 

Except  for  the  occasional  TV  satellite  dish,  that  dependence  on  white 
culture  hasn't  advanced  much  beyond  the  clothing,  steel  utensils  and 
Western  medicines  introduced  by  missionaries  in  the  1800s. 

But  Indians  in  this  Tennessee-sized  reservation,  some  2,200  miles 
northwest  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  hope  globalization's  late  arrival  will  allow 
them  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  more  modernized  Amazon  regions. 

TV  sets  came  here  a few  years  ago,  powered  by  diesel-fueled  generators. 
Then  a phone  company  moved  to  install  pay  phones  in  the  grass-roof 
community  houses  of  villages  with  over  100  people. 


Indians  can  surf  the  Web  now,  thanks  to  the  phone  company's  donation  of 
10  computers  to  the  area  school  and  a satellite  link.  Though  just  120 
people  signed  up,  many  are  optimistic. 

Orlando  lose  de  Oliveira,  president  of  the  Rio  Negro  Indigenous  People's 
Federation,  is  enthusiastic  the  Internet  will  provide  valuable  knowledge 
about  the  outside  world.  He's  also  wary  it  might  have  the  same  effect  as 
TV.  "When  Indians  started  getting  television,  they  stopped  working  and 
only  worried  about  getting  money  for  diesel  fuel  to  run  the  generators  so 
they  could  watch  soap  operas,"  says  Oliveira,  whose  federation  unites  the 
22  different  ethnicities  that  inhabit  the  reservation. 

The  encounter  with  globalization  has  been  cushioned  by  an  influx  of 
doctors,  anthropologists  and  aid  workers.  Doctors  from  Unlimited  Health,  a 
Brazilian  group,  have  successfully  trained  Indians  to  deal  with  easily 
preventable  diseases. 

Three  days  upriver  by  motorboat,  Indians  still  go  naked  and  hunt  with 
blowguns.  But  native  health  workers  use  computers  powered  by  solar  panels 
and  connected  to  the  Internet  by  satellite  to  exchange  e-mails  with 
doctors  back  in  hospitals. 

Sao  Paulo's  Institute  for  Society  and  the  Environmental  is  working  on 
sustainable  development  projects  like  fish  farming  to  reverse  damage  from 
overfishing.  It  wants  Indians  to  use  traditional  techniques  to  make 
handicrafts  for  a national  chain  of  furniture  stores. 

"I  don't  think  this  region  has  to  go  the  way  of  others,  because  the 
nonprofit  groups  got  here  before  the  multinationals,"  said  Marta  Azevedo, 
an  anthropologist  from  Sao  Paulo. 

Sheer  distance  has  held  off  the  international  logging  companies  who  are 
tearing  down  the  Amazon  at  a rate  of  about  1,200  soccer  fields  a day.  With 
scant  mineral  resources,  Sao  Gabriel  hasn't  attracted  the  wildcat 
prospectors  who  roam  the  Amazon  poisoning  rivers  with  mercury  to 
concentrate  gold  dust  and  corrupting  Indians  with  promises  of  easy  money, 
alcohol  and  prostitution. 

The  area  also  was  untouched  by  the  dams  and  highways  built  with  World 
Bank  funding  during  a development  drive  in  the  1970s  and  '80s  in  the 
Amazon.  Many  projects  displaced  Indians  and  brought  in  settlers  who  later 
were  abandoned  to  their  own  devices,  leaving  ecological  disaster, 
desperation  and  squalor  in  their  wake. 

Admitting  its  past  mistakes,  the  World  Bank  helped  fund  the 
reservation's  demarcation  --  marking  its  borders  with  signs  warning 
visitors  they  are  not  welcome  without  permission  from  the  federal 
government . 

Copyright  c.  2001  Idaho  Spokesman-Review. 
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Alaska  Natives  square  off  over  Arctic  drilling 
MAY  18,  2001 

The  controversy  over  opening  up  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
(ANWR)  to  oil  and  gas  development  hit  Indian  Country  in  a big  way  on 
Thursday,  as  two  Alaska  Natives  representing  opposite  sides  of  the  battle 
squared  off  against  each  other  on  national  radio. 

During  a one-hour  broadcast  of  Native  America  Calling,  the  two  took 
turns  accusing  one  another  of  cultural  genocide  and  preventing  each  from 
exercising  their  rights,  as  Native  peoples,  to  self-determination.  The 
program  highlighted  the  intense  debate  occurring  nationally  over  drilling 
but  also  appeared  to  strike  a chord  among  listeners  and  host  Harlan 
McKosato,  who  promised  a return  to  the  hot  topic. 

Representing  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp.  was  Tara  Sweeney,  who  in 


February  promoted  drilling  at  a press  conference  along  with  Senator  Frank 
Murkowski  (R-Alaska.).  The  corporation,  chartered  under  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  (ANCSA)  of  1971,  has  about  8,000  Inupiat  Eskimo 
shareholders . 

"This  is  a matter  of  self-determination  for  the  Inupiat  people,"  said 
Sweeney.  "Its  a matter  of  providing  safe  healthy  living  conditions  for  our 
people  and  also  providing  our  people  with  the  opportunity  to  get  an 
education  to  become  productive  members  of  our  society." 

Arctic  Slope  has  mineral  rights  to  92,000  acres  of  land  within  ANWR's  1. 
5 million-acre  coastal  plain,  where  the  Bush  administration  has  proposed 
development.  Drilling  could  bring  a financial  windfall  to  shareholders  but 
also  to  the  Inupiat  village  of  Kaktovik,  in  the  form  of  jobs  and  other 
benefits . 

The  suggested  positives  have  done  little  to  sway  the  position  of  the 
Gwich'in  Nation,  who  have  opposed  drilling  for  fear  it  will  damage  the 
caribou  here  on  which  they  subsist.  Faith  Gemmill,  representing  the 
tribe's  steering  committee,  characterized  Arctic  Slope's  support  for 
drilling  as  one  based  on  greed. 

"It  seems  that  [Arctic  Slope's]  position  is  that  it  is  alright  to 
sacrifice  the  Gwich'in  way  of  life  for  their  economic  needs  when  clearly 
[Arctic  Slope]  does  have  other  financial  opportunities,"  said  Gemmill. 
"They  are  one  of  the  wealthiest  tribes  in  America." 

For  Sweeney  and  other  Inupiat  callers,  however,  the  issue  was  more  than 
monetary.  Not  only  can  development  occur  in  an  environmentally  sound  way, 
they  argued  it  will  bring  "massive  social  benefits"  such  as  education, 
fire  services,  and  infrastructure  to  the  north  slope. 

"Its  not  only  about  the  money,  its  what  we  do  with  that  revenue,"  said 
Sweeney. 

The  debate  was  also  haunted  by  a number  of  historical  and  factual 
disputes.  Sweeney  flatly  denied  the  existence  of  any  Gwich'in  villages  in 
ANWR,  claiming  the  Inupiat  as  the  sole  occupiers  of  the  19  million-acre 
refuge, 

Gemmill  said  there  were  two  Gwich'in  villages  within  ANWR's  boundaries. 
US  Fish  and  Wildlife,  which  manages  ANWR,  says  the  region  is  home  to  both 
peoples . 

Other  callers  suggested  the  Gwich'in  were  hypocritical  to  oppose 
development  since  they  had  agreed  to  exploration  on  their  own  lands.  After 
Sweeney  accused  the  Gwich'in  of  not  seeking  to  protect  the  "conveniently 
sacred"  caribou  in  the  1980s,  Gemmill  said  development  was  considered  only 
because  it  wouldn't  affect  the  herd. 

Although  the  energy  policy  President  Bush  released  yesterday  calls  for 
development  in  ANWR,  exploration  requires  Congressional  approval.  The 
administration  and  supporters  generally  agree  the  votes  do  not  currently 
exist  to  approve  drilling. 
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First  Tribal  Wind  Farm  Proposed  on  Blackfeet  Reservation 

BABB,  Mont.,  May  7 /PRNewswire/  --  A vision  is  taking  shape  for 
what  could  be  the  first  wind  farm  on  tribal  land.  A 36-  to 
66-megawatt  wind  power  generation  facility  is  proposed  for  the 
Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  in  Glacier  County,  Mont.  If  built. 


it  could  generate  enough  power  for  up  to  22,000  homes. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  will  prepare  an  environmental 
impact  statement  for  the  proposed  site  and  will  accept 
public  comments  through  May  25.  If  approved,  the  facility  will  operate 
between  36  and  88  wind  turbines  on  about  150  acres 
and  could  come  on  line  in  late  2002. 

"We  are  excited  about  the  potential  for  wind  resources,"  said  BPA 
Acting  Administrator  Steve  Wright.  "Wind  is  becoming 
increasingly  attractive  economically,  and  it  can  be  brought  online 
with  relatively  short  lead  times.  In  the  current  energy  crisis,  we 
need  low-cost  resources  that  can  produce  electricity  quickly." 

"This  facility  could  be  a model  for  other  tribes,"  said  Tom  Osborn, 
BPA's  project  manager.  "It  shows  how  a tribe  can  work 
with  an  experienced  wind  developer  to  build  a wind  project  on  its  land 
and  provide  substantial  economic  benefits  to  the 
community. " 

Two  public  meetings  about  the  project  will  be  held  May  10.  One  meeting 
will  be  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  main 

conference  room  in  Browning,  Mont.,  from  2 p.m.  to  4 p.m.  The  other 
will  be  at  the  Cattle  Baron  Restaurant  on  U.S.  89  in 
Babb,  Mont.,  from  6 p.m.  to  8 p.m. 

Blackfeet  I,  LLC,  which  will  construct  and  operate  the  facility,  will 
provide  written  information  and  maps  of  the  proposed 
project.  BPA  will  accept  oral  and  written  comments  on  the  proposed 
scope  of  the  EIS. 

Affected  landowners,  concerned  citizens,  special  interest  groups, 
local  governments  and  any  other  interested  parties  are  invited 
to  comment.  If  unable  to  make  the  meetings,  people  can  call  BPA's 
toll-free  comment  line,  800-622-4519. 

SOURCE:  Bonneville  Power  Administration 


Thank  you  for  your  participation  at  Our  Red  Earth. 

"RE : Rosebud  Police  Force  under  Scrutiny"  

Date:  Mon,  21  May  2001  01:08:38  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  Paul  Pureau  <paul_pureau@yahoo.com> 

Sub j : Rosebud  police  force  under  scrutiny 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

http: //www. indianz . com/SmokeSignals/Flead lines/ showfull . asp?ID=law/5212001 

Rosebud  police  force  under  scrutiny 
MAY  21,  2001 

The  police  department  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota  is 
listed  as  high-risk  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  because  it  has 
failed  to  meet  a number  of  federal  requirements . 

Financial  mismanagement,  lack  of  leadership,  and  failure  to  run 
background  checks  on  officers  are  just  some  of  the  problems  facing  the 
department.  The  force  is  also  under  scrutiny  for  an  incident  in  which  a 
man  died  after  a brawl  on  a reservation  home. 

Although  the  tribe's  ambulance  service  showed  up  to  the  home  but  were 
sent  away,  there  are  conflicting  reports  of  whether  or  not  the  police 
showed  up. 

The  BIA  may  take  over  the  tribe's  police  force. 


Paul  Pureau 

to  subscribe  to  ndn-aim  send  a blank  mail  to: 
ndn-aim-subscribe@yahoogroups . com . com 

ndn-aim  is  now  archived  on  line  at  Flttp://www. escribe.com/life/ndn-aim/ 
FREE  PELTIER  NOW!  STOP  ETHNIC  CLEANSING  OF  THE  LAKOTA! 

"RE;  Indians  want  Norton  Held  in  Contempt" 


Date:  Mon,  21  May  2001  07:46:00  -0500 


From:  John  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate  <bennyj@okstate.edu> 

Sub  j : (FWD) Indian  News  05-20-2001 

Forwarded  by  John  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate  on  05/21/2001  07:38  AM 

Indians  want  Norton  held  in  contempt 
By  ROBERT  GEHRKE 
Associated  Press 
5/19/01 

WASHINGTON  --  American  Indians  who  contend  they  were  bilked  of  $10 
billion  in  trust  funds  are  asking  a judge  to  stop  the  government  from 
shredding  documents  relating  to  the  case  and  to  hold  Interior  Secretary 
Gale  Norton  in  contempt  of  court. 

The  same  judge  ruled  two  Clinton  Cabinet  officials  in  contempt  in 
connection  with  the  trust  funds  two  years  ago. 

The  Indians  hope  to  use  documents  in  the  case  to  reconstruct  how  much 
money  is  missing  from  the  trust  fund  accounts,  which  were  created  to 
manage  royalties  paid  for  the  use  of  Indian  lands. 

Attorneys  for  the  300,000  plaintiffs  in  the  class-action  case  have  asked 
that  the  government  pay  the  money  back. 

"The  (Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs)  Office  of  Information  Resource 
Management  and  its  contractors  have  been  destroying  trust  documents  on  a 
daily  basis  in  violation  of  court  orders,"  said  Dennis  Gingold, 
representing  the  Indian  plaintiffs. 

Earlier  this  year,  Alan  Balaran,  a court-appointed  investigator,  paid  a 
surprise  visit  to  the  document  warehouse  and  pulled  from  a shredder  a 
record  of  money  paid  out  of  the  trust  fund.  BIA  officials  told  Balaran 
similar  documents  were  being  shredded  every  day,  Gingold  said. 

Interior  spokeswoman  Stephanie  Flanna  criticized  the  plaintiffs'  latest 
motion,  calling  it  the  "contempt  du  jour."  It  is  the  third  time  U.S. 
District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  has  been  asked  by  the  plaintiffs  to  hold 
Norton  in  contempt  since  she  was  confirmed  as  interior  secretary. 

"I  think  it's  ridiculous  and  people  are  just  using  it  to  generate 
publicity,"  the  spokeswoman  said. 

Hanna  said  the  document  Balaran  found  was  a printout  used  to  test  the 
computer  system  that  stores  the  records  and,  since  it  included  a Social 
Security  number,  it  was  shredded  for  security  purposes. 

"That's  a flat-out  lie,"  said  Gingold.  Even  if  the  document  was  a 
duplicate,  the  BIA  would  have  had  to  get  the  court's  permission  to  destroy 
it,  and  it  did  not,  he  said. 

A hearing  on  the  motion  has  not  been  scheduled. 

In  1999  Lamberth  held  then-  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  and  former 
Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin  in  contempt  and  fined  them  more  than  $600, 
000  for  failing  to  turn  over  documents  related  to  the  case. 

At  a hearing  in  April,  Lamberth  said  he  was  willing  to  take  the  same 
steps  if  the  government  doesn't  cooperate  with  the  court. 

The  Indian  trust  accounts  came  from  an  1887  federal  law  that  divided 
some  reservation  land  into  smaller  plots  for  individual  Indians.  The 
federal  government  holds  that  land  in  trust  for  the  Indians,  meaning  it 
cannot  be  taxed  or  sold. 

Many  of  the  tracts  are  leased  for  grazing,  logging,  mining  or  oil 
drilling. 

Proceeds  are  supposed  to  be  deposited  in  government  accounts  and  then 
paid  to  Indian  landholders. 

Since  the  beginning,  however,  those  accounts  have  been  mismanaged,  the 
government  acknowledges. 

Web  sites: 

Indian  account  holders:  www.indiantrust.com 
Interior  Department:  www.doi.gov 
Justice  Department:  www.usdoj.gov 

"RE : Peltier's  Lawyer  Needs  Help"  

Date:  Sun,  20  May  2001  14:59:24  -0400  (EDT) 

From:  LPDC  <lpdc@idir.net> 


Sub j : Peltier's  Lawyer  needs  help 


Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

PELTIER'S  LAWYER  NEEDS  HELP 
Dear  Friends, 

Many  of  you  have  come  to  be  familiar  with  Attorney  Jennifer  Harbury,  who 
joined  Leonard  Peltier's  legal  and  political  defense  team  over  two  years 
ago.  Many  of  you  are  also  familiar  with  her  background  and  know  that  she 
has  done  extensive  human  rights  work  in  Guatemala,  where  she  married  a 
Mayan  resistance  leader  who  was  later  disappeared,  tortured  and  murdered 
by  the  Guatemalan  army  in  conjunction  with  the  CIA  (read  SEARCHING  FOR 
EVERARDO  by  Jennifer  Harbury  for  more  information).  Since  then,  she  has 
filed  lawsuits  against  the  CIA  and  the  Guatemalan  army.  One  of  these 
cases  is  currently  heating  up,  and  her  key  witness  and  others  are 
receiving  death  threats. 

It  is  our  policy  to  use  this  list  for  Peltier  actions/information  only, 
but  all  of  us  are  quite  concerned  about  Jennifer  and  her  witness,  and 
Leonard  Peltier  has  asked  us  to  make  an  exception  by  asking  supporters 
to  help  out,  if  at  all  possible.  She  is  asking  for  calls  to  the 
Guatemalan  Embassy.  Details  are  explained  below.  Jennifer  Harbury  has 
committed  extensive  time  and  energy  to  the  Peltier  case  and  she  helped 
bring  it  to  a new  level  of  awareness  and  concern  during  the  clemency 
phase.  We  want  to  return  the  support  to  her  now  in  her  time  of  need. 

Thank  you  for  your  understanding. 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

SECOND  URGENT  ACTION  : HARBURY/BAMACA  CASE 
THREATS  TO  KEY  WITNESS  AND  HIS  CHILDREN  CONTINUE 

Dear  Friends, 

I am  writing  to  let  everyone  know  that  we  need  more  extremely  urgent 
calls  and  letters  to  the  Guatemalan  Embassy  on  behalf  of  Otoniel  De  La 
Roca  Mendoza  and  his  children.  Unfortunately,  the  threats  and 
intimidation  against  him  and  his  family  are  escalating,  and  I fear  that 
very  soon  someone  will  be  very  seriously  injured  or  worse. 

For  those  of  you  who  did  not  see  my  last  alert,  Otoniel  was  a key 
witness  in  the  recent  Inter-American  Court  trial  of  the  Guatemalan  army 
in  my  husband's  torture  and  murder.  We  won  that  case  last  December,  with 
a 100  page  unanimous  international  decision.  Needless  to  say,  the  army 
was  not  amused,  nor  are  they  happy  about  our  coming  reparations  hearing. 
Since  they  cannot  undo  the  judgement,  they  are  looking  for  revenge,  and 
they  want  to  warn  all  future  witnesses  to  remain  silent. 

Otoniel  was  himself  captured  by  the  Guatemalan  military  and  severely 
tortured.  Among  other  abuses,  he  was  "hooded"  ( a plastic  bag  filled 
with  pesticides  was  placed  over  his  head  to  induce  asphyxiation), 
drowned,  beaten  with  a bat  and  given  electric  shocks.  Then  the  army 
kidnapped  his  two  small  children  from  a church  refuge  and  brought  them 
to  the  base  where  he  was  being  tortured.  His  mother,  father  , wife,  and 
sister  had  already  been  "disappeared"  by  the  military.  During  his  time 
as  a prisoner,  he  saw  Everardo  in  military  hands,  being  seriously 
abused.  He  was  also  able  to  learn  the  real  names  of  many  high  level 
officers  in  the  G-2  inner  death  squad.  He  shared  all  of  this  information 
with  the  UN  Truth  Commission,  as  well  as  MINUGUA,  and  he  was  a key 
witness  in  my  OAS  trial. 

Since  Otoniel  arrived  here  in  1997  and  began  to  share  his  information, 
the  threats  have  been  grim.  When  he  first  testified  to  the  Inter 
American  Commission  in  1998  in  Washington  D.C.,  he  received  frantic 
calls  from  friends  at  home  reporting  that  army  officers  had  come  by  to 
leave  messages  for  him,  warning  that  he  should  think  about  the  safety  of 
his  friends  back  home  before  he  testified.  He  had  the  courage  to  speak 
out  anyway,  and  has  continued  to  do  so.  Since  then,  with  a fair  amount 
of  difficulty,  we  have  been  able  to  bring  his  current  wife  and  children 
and  younger  siblings  here.  However,  an  ex-wife  remained  in  Guatemala 
with  two  young  sons. 


Once  the  count  ruling  came  out,  the  pressure  began  to  escalate  again.  A 
good  friend  fled  Guatemala  in  December  after  repeated  military  "visits". 

In  April,  someone  broke  into  my  home  in  Texas,  stealing  only  the  laptop 
and  not  the  money,  cd  player  or  credit  cards,  then  called  Otoniel  from 
San  Antonio,  threatening  to  kill  him  and  his  children  for  what  he  had 
done.  (As  you  will  recall,  an  Amnesty  representative  received  death 
threats  in  this  time  frame  because  of  her  editorial  on  the  Gerardi 
trial).  Then  another  call  came  to  Otoniel' s home. with  someone  in  a 
frightening  voice  declaring  in  Spanish  that  the  call  would  be  taped. 

They  hung  up.  Meanwhile,  back  in  Guatemala,  menacing  cars  have  been 
parking  near  the  home  of  Otoniel 's  ex  wife  , watching  her  and  her  two 
sons.  Dust  a few  days  ago  she  was  followed  into  her  neighborhood  by  an 
obvious  military  person  and  told  she  would  be  seeing  them. 

Otoniel  believes  that  something  drastic  will  soon  occur,  both  to  make  an 
example  out  of  him  and  this  silence  other  potential  witnesses,  as  well 
as  to  punish.  We  are  both  very  fearful  for  the  safety  of  his  sons  back 
in  Guatemala.  Our  State  Department  tells  me  a visa  could  take  nearly  a 
month  to  obtain. 

PLEASE  CALL  THE  EMBASSY  AS  WELL  AS  YOUR  CONGRESSPERSON  ABOUT  THIS  AND 
DEMAND  THAT  ALL  OF  THE  WITNESSES  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES  BE  LEFT  ALONE 
AND  THAT  THEIR  RIGHTS  BE  RESPECTED. 

I realize  that  the  thousands  of  calls  everyone  has  made  throughout  all 

these  years  have  been  exhausting  and  burdensome.  But  they  have  saved 

lives,  including  mine.  The  telephone  system  does  work. 

Some  of  you  have  asked  whether  or  not  the  police  and  FBI  here  have  been 
informed.  The  answer  is  yes,  we  have  reported  to  all  agencies.  But  do 
not  let  the  Guatemalan  Embassy  off  the  hook  with  this  red  herring.  They 

used  to  say  they  would  free  Everardo  if  only  I would  tell  them  where  he 

might  be.  This  is  just  part  of  their  style  and  strategy  of  distraction. 

It  is  not  up  to  the  US  law  enforcement  agencies  to  locate  and  identify 
Guatemalan  death  squad  members  who  are  traveling  in  this  country,  using 
public  phones,  and  false  names.  The  Guatemalan  army  knows  full  well  who 
these  people  are.  It  is  up  to  the  Guatemalan  army  to  reign  them  in. 

Please  ask  you  Congresspersons  to  call  the  Guatemalan  Ambassador  as 
well . 

GUATEMALAN  EMBASSY  TELEPHONE  : 202-745-4952 
ADDRESS  2220  R St . NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20008 
U.S.  CONGRESS  SWITCHBOARD  202-224-3121 

"RE : Peltier:  Square  One"  

Date:  Tue,  15  May  2001  01:25:34  -0500 
From:  koga  suyeta  <evb@vallnet . com> 

Subj : Square  One 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

Greetings . 

Dallas  Rossowr.  Peter  Reiland.  Mrs.  Clayton  Hokanson.  Ms.  Arlene 
Dosal.  Ms.  Ida  Mickelson.  Ms.  Dune  Kopp.  Gerald  P.  Bommersbach.  Ms. 
Victoria  Haaland.  Ms.  Shirley  Klocke.  Ralph  McKay.  Mrs.  Irene 
Hoggarth.  Mrs.  Beverly  Nielson. 

Somebody  help  me  out  here...  This  was  Peltier's  "jury  of  peers."  I'm 
not  recognizing  any  overtly  traditional  Native  American  Indian  names. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  a man  who  is  defined  by  United  States  law,  via 
treaty,  as  culturally  separate  --  i.e.,  specifically  "Indian"  --  manages 
to  be  tried  before  a "jury  of  peers"  when  that  jury  is  comprised  of 
non-Indians? 


Indigenous  resistance  exists. 

Air 

To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER 


RE:  Peltier  on  FBI  Abuses 


Date:  Tue,  15  May  2001  11:56:30  -0500 
From:  LPDC  <lpdc@idir . net> 

Sub j : Peltier  on  FBI  Abuses 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

Greetings  Brothers,  Sisters,  Friends  and  Supporters, 

I am  writing  this  statement  in  the  midst  of  controversy  surrounding  the 
FBI's  withholding  of  3000  documents  pertaining  to  the  case  of  Timothy 
McVeigh  and  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing.  This  incident  is  only  one  of  many 
revelations  of  grave  FBI  misconduct  in  recent  weeks,  all  of  which  expose 
very  serious  violations  of  the  Constitution  and  severe  abuse  of  power  by 
the  FBI. 

In  Boston,  what  started  with  suspicions  that  FBI  Agent,  John  Connolly  was 
involved  in  money  laundering  and  racketeering  led  to  the  exposure  of  much 
more.  As  it  turned  out,  almost  the  entire  Boston  office  was  involved  in  a 
heavy  scheme,  which  protected  notorious  gangsters,  who  were  allowed  to 
murder  with  impunity  in  exchange  for  information.  That  office  even  put 
two  innocent  men,  men  they  knew  were  innocent  and  who  they  very 
purposefully  framed,  in  prison  in  order  to  keep  their  informants  free  from 
prosecution.  These  innocent  men  served  thirty  years  in  prison  and  were 
only  released  after  previously  hidden  FBI  documentation  was  uncovered. 

What  is  worse  is,  it  all  could  have  been  prevented.  FBI  agent  Robert 
Fitzpatrick  says  he  reported  the  misconduct  early  on,  and  was  ignored. 

How  much  time  will  the  agents  responsible  serve  in  prison?  What  will  be 
done  to  prevent  this  type  of  official  criminal  behavior  from  reoccurring? 

If  history  is  any  clue,  not  too  much  at  all  unless  we  take  a firm  stand 
against  these  types  of  FBI  abuses. 

Meanwhile,  media  coverage  of  Thomas  Blanton's  conviction  for  the 
racist  murder  of  four  young  girls,  which  occurred  some  38  years  ago,  is 
widespread.  Since  1965  the  FBI  knew  exactly  who  the  murderers  were,  and 
they  hid  the  information.  They  protected  KKK  members  who  murdered 
children.  What  will  happen  to  these  former  agents?  How  will  the  FBI  be 
held  accountable  for  their  complicit  role  in  such  heinous  activities? 

These  violations  are  most  serious.  There  can  be  no  due  process,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  open  government,  there  can  be  no  real  justice 
or  democracy  when  an  agency  as  powerful  as  the  FBI  can,  decade  after 
decade,  break  the  laws  it  vows  to  uphold  with  no  repercussions.  The 
cases  covered  in  the  media  lately  are  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

There  are  many,  many  more  well  documented  incidences  of  FBI  abuses. 

It  is  up  to  the  public  to  hold  the  FBI  accountable.  Clearly,  no  system 
of  checks  and  balances  is  in  place  and  the  media  rarely  reports  FBI 
misconduct  unless  politicians  and  judges  condemn  it  first,  in  which  case 
it  is  usually  too  little  too  late.  Don't  let  these  latest  disclosures 
deteriorate  into  "flash  in  the  pan"  news  stories.  An  effort  must  be 
forged  to  stop  FBI  abuses,  and  to  gain  recognition  that  these  are 
continuations  of  an  all  too  common  pattern. 

The  FBI  unfairly  targeted  Wen  Ho  Lee,  withheld  evidence  about  Waco,  and 
botched  its  handling  of  the  Ruby  Ridge  incident.  In  1998  the  Los  Angeles 
FBI  crime  lab  was  exposed  for  it's  routine  tampering  of  evidence, 
especially  in  high  profile  cases.  In  1997  Geronimo  3i  Daga  Pratt  was 
released  after  27  long  years  of  unjust  imprisonment  - yet  another  FBI 
frame-up.  In  1990  Dudi  Bari's  car  was  bombed,  and  again,  the  FBI  hid 
evidence  proving  the  bomb  had  been  planted.  Instead  of  finding  the 
perpetrators,  they  criminally  charged  the  Earth  First!  activist,  who  was 
left  crippled  for  life.  (Find  out  more  about  the  Dudi  Bari  case  in  this 
issue) . 

Of  course,  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  the  FBI  allowed,  and 
further  supported,  the  murderous  GOON  squads.  Year  after  year  I sit 
through  meaningless  parole  hearings  where  I am  told  that  I must  take 
responsibility  for  a crime  I did  not  commit.  All  the  while,  the  faces  of 
my  brothers  and  sisters  who  were  killed  during  that  era,  loom  in  my  head. 


as  I suppress  my  bitterness  over  such  blatant  discrimination  and  injustice. 
One  day  I know,  this  too  will  be  recognized  and  exposed  as  a result  of 
the  efforts  of  the  people.  Officials  will  likely  act  surprised  and 
outraged,  even  though  we  have  been  telling  them  all  along  about  what  we 
have  experienced  and  witnessed. 

Friends,  I am  not  writing  this  statement  out  of  bitterness,  but  out  of 
alarm.  When  will  these  kinds  of  abuses  be  stopped?  When  will  we  overcome 
our  fear  of  the  FBI  and  say,  never  again.  Not  one  more  innocent  person  in 
prison,  not  one  more  political  prisoner,  not  one  more  unnecessary  death? 

If  the  FBI  thought  that  Martin  Luther  King  was  a threat  to  the  "American 
way  of  life"  then  we  must  ask,  what  way  of  life  do  they  defend,  and  do  the 
American  people  want  the  FBI  to  act  on  their  behalf? 

In  the  Spirit  of  Crazy  Florse, 

Leonard  Peltier 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  < lpdc-on@mail-list.com  > 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  21  May  2001  20:55:07  -0530 
From:  "Janet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy .org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner  News 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Date:  Fri,  18  May  2001  20:36:29 
From:  KOLA  <kolahq@skynet . be> 

Sub j : Eddie  Hatcher  found  guilty  of  lst-degree  murder  !!! 

<+><+>  KOLANews  <+><+> 

[From  JH.  Thanks!] 

http: //www. charlotte. com/ob server/natwor /docs/ hat cher05 18 . htm 

Published  Friday,  May  18,  2001 
Activist  guilty  of  lst-degree  murder 

Eddie  Hatcher  loses  verdict  gamble  of  all  or  nothing  in  shooting 
By  ANNA  GRIFFIN,  Raleigh  Bureau 

LUMBERTON  --  Defying  Eddie  Hatcher's  claim  that  hometown  jurors  would 
never  convict  him,  12  Robeson  County  men  and  women  took  less  than  four 
hours  Thursday  to  pronounce  the  Native  American  activist  guilty  of 
first-degree  murder. 

Hatcher,  best  known  for  the  1988  takeover  at  The  Robesonian  newspaper, 
stared  straight  ahead  as  the  verdict  was  read.  Earlier,  he'd  ignored  his 
lawyer's  advice  and  asked  a state  Superior  Court  judge  to  give  jurors  just 
two  options:  acquittal  or  conviction  of  first-degree  murder. 

"The  people  of  this  county  know  I don't  lie.  They  may  not  like  me,  but 
they  know  me.  They  trust  me,"  Hatcher  said  several  months  ago.  "There  is 
no  way  in  hell  a jury  in  Robeson  County  is  going  to  convict  me." 

Prosecutors  will  try  to  persuade  the  panel  of  six  whites,  five  blacks 
and  one  Native  American  to  sentence  Hatcher  to  death.  Sentencing  arguments 
begin  Monday. 

"This  is  the  end  of  a long  saga  of  lies,  manipulation  and  distortion," 
said  Robeson  County  District  Attorney  Johnson  Britt.  "Eddie  Hatcher  seemed 


to  think  he  lived  under  his  own  code  of  justice,  that  unlike  the  rest  of 
us,  he  wasn't  accountable  for  his  actions.  This  jury  proved  him  wrong." 

Hatcher,  43,  was  convicted  of  murder  and  shooting  into  an  occupied 
dwelling  for  the  drive-by  slaying  of  19-year-old  Brian  McMillian. 
Prosecutors  say  Hatcher  believed  McMillian  was  one  of  several  people  who 
burglarized  his  home  in  the  spring  of  1999. 

Hatcher  had  moved  to  the  small  Robeson  town  of  Maxton,  about  100  miles 
east  of  Charlotte,  after  serving  five  years  in  prison  for  The  Robesonian 
takeover . 

"It's  a disappointment.  It's  discouraging,"  said  Tuscarora  Indian 
activist  Carnell  Locklear,  a longtime  Hatcher  friend  and  supporter.  "I 
don't  know  what  to  think  right  now." 

When  Hatcher  and  fellow  Tuscarora  Indian  Timothy  Jacobs  surrendered 
after  their  10-hour  siege  of  The  Robesonian,  they  were  treated  as  heroes 
by  many  in  the  Native  American  community.  Representing  himself,  Hatcher 
moved  several  jurors  in  his  federal  hostage-taking  trial  to  tears  in  his 
closing  argument.  The  courtroom  rang  with  cheers  when  the  "not  guilty" 
verdict  was  announced.  (Hatcher  later  pleaded  guilty  to  state  charges  for 
The  Robesonian.) 

The  contrast  between  that  trial  and  this  one  couldn't  have  been  starker. 
This  time,  Hatcher's  few  supporters  were  college  students  and  death 
penalty  opponents  from  outside  Robeson  County.  They  tried  to  rally  support 
and  media  coverage  over  the  Internet,  with  little  success. 

Hatcher,  who  originally  wanted  to  represent  himself  but  changed  his  mind, 
declined  to  testify.  His  defense  was  based  mostly  on  attempts  to  discredit 
the  work  of  Robeson  County  detectives. 

"The  prosecution's  witnesses  are  not  credible,"  defense  attorney  Sue 
Berry  said  during  closing  arguments.  "Think  about  the  reasons  they're 
testifying."  She  said  one  witness  had  issued  death  threats  against  Hatcher 
in  the  past.  Two  others  called  by  the  state  were  "rifle-shooting,  dope- 
smoking, drug-selling  type  of  people,"  Berry  said. 

The  state's  witnesses  included  a police  officer  who  said  Hatcher 
confessed  to  him,  a State  Bureau  of  Investigation  agent  who  detailed  a 
confession  from  a man  who'd  been  with  Hatcher  when  the  shooting  occurred 
and  Hatcher's  cousin,  Lisa  Fore. 

Fore  testified  Hatcher  knocked  on  her  door  a few  hours  after  the 
shooting,  carrying  two  guns  and  seeking  her  help. 

Fore  said  Hatcher  told  her  he  might  have  killed  someone.  A day  after  the 
shooting,  police  caught  Hatcher  hiding  in  the  back  seat  of  Fore's  car.  She 
was  in  the  driver's  seat. 

"I  believed  in  Eddie  back  when  he  took  over  The  Robesonian.  It  was  the 
wrong  thing  to  do,  but  I kind  of  understood  the  desperation  he  may  have 
been  feeling,"  Fore  said  Thursday.  "But  something  happened  to  Eddie, 
something  changed.  I hate  that  everybody  had  to  get  up  on  the  stand  and  go 
against  him.  But  Eddie  laid  his  own  path.  "This  was  a totally  different 
thing.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  activism.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
rights  of  Native  American  people.  I'm  not  sure  what  happened  to  Eddie." 

Fore  doesn't  want  her  cousin  to  face  execution.  "I  hope  and  pray  they 
don't  use  it.  I know  a boy  is  dead,  and  I know  Eddie  brought  this  upon 
himself,  but  that's  just  too  much,"  she  said.  "I  think  Eddie  almost  wants 
to  be  on  death  row.  He's  not  thinking  about  anybody,  not  his  mama,  just 
himself.  I think  he  likes  the  idea  of  the  attention  that  would  bring," 

Against  the  advice  of  his  lawyers  and  the  wishes  of  family,  he  persuaded 
Judge  Jerry  Cash  Martin  to  give  jurors  the  all-or-nothing  option  - freedom 
or  first-degree  murder. 

His  lawyers  wanted  jurors  to  be  allowed  to  consider  second-degree  murder 
and  assault  verdicts,  in  addition  to  not  guilty  and  first-degree  murder. 

On  Thursday,  Hatcher  laughed  with  one  of  his  attorneys  after  jurors  left 
court.  Several  months  ago,  he  talked  about  going  to  death  row  with  a smile 
on  his  face. 

"They're  not  going  to  convict  me,  but  imagine  if  they  did.  Imagine  if  I 
forced  the  state  of  North  Carolina  to  put  me  on  death  row,"  Hatcher  said 
then.  "They'd  want  me  to  go  away,  go  quietly.  They  know  I don't  do 
anything  quietly.  You  know  that's  got  to  be  their  worst  nightmare:  the 
execution  of  Eddie  Hatcher." 


[Reach  Anna  Griffin  at  (704)  358-5940  or  agriff in@charlotteobserver . com] 
Hatcher's  Odyssey: 

Feb.  1,  1988:  Armed  with  shotguns,  Tuscarora  Indians  Eddie  Hatcher  and 
Timothy  Jacobs  seize  20  hostages  inside  The  Robesonian  newspaper  office. 
They  surrender  after  10  hours. 

Oct.  14,  1988:  A federal  jury  acquits  Hatcher  of  federal  hostage-taking 
charges.  He  was  the  first  person  charged  under  the  1984  Federal 
Anti-Terrorism  Act,  designed  to  prosecute  foreign  terrorists. 

December  1988:  A Robeson  County  grand  jury  files  state  charges  against 
Hatcher  in  The  Robesonian  takeover.  He  disappears. 

March  10,  1989:  After  the  Soviet  Union  denies  him  asylum,  Hatcher 
surrenders  in  San  Francisco. 

Feb.  13,  1990:  Hatcher  pleads  guilty  to  14  state  kidnapping  charges.  He's 
sentenced  to  18  years  in  prison. 

May  3,  1995:  The  state  parole  commission  releases  Hatcher,  who  says  he  has 
AIDS  and  is  terminally  ill. 

Spring  1998:  Against  the  advice  of  friends  and  family,  Hatcher  moves  back 
to  Robeson  County.  He  says  he  plans  to  run  for  sheriff  or  the  state 
legislature . 

May  31,  1999:  19-year-old  Brian  McMillian  dies  after  someone  fires  more 
than  a half-dozen  shots  into  his  home  with  a high-powered  assault-type 
rifle.  Hatcher  is  arrested  hours  later  in  Hamlet,  hiding  in  the  back  of 
his  cousin's  car. 

May  17,  2001:  A Robeson  County  jury  convicts  Hatcher  of  first-degree 
murder. 

Copyright  c.  2001,  The  Charlotte  Observer. 


Date:  Wednesday,  May  16,  2001  11:47  AM 

From:  Shundahai  Network  <shundahai@shundahai .org 

Sub j : Free  the  3 activists  still  in  Jail  for  Mother's  Day  NTS  Actions! 

Three  Western  Shoshone  supporters  who  used  non-violent  direct  action  to 
temporarily  stop  business  as  usual  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  (NTS)  have  been 
in  jail  since  the  morning  of  Monday  May  14th,  2001,  and  are  currently 
being  held  in  Tonopah,  NV. 

THEY  NEED  YOUR  HELP! 

Greg  Geddy  was  arraigned  on  the  afternoon  of  May  15th)  and  pled  "not 
guilty"  to  the  charge  of  public  nuisance.  His  trial  will  be  on  May  29th 
at  2PM.  Greg  was  arrested  for  stopping  a Department  of  Energy  (DOE) 
worker  bus  from  entering  the  NTS.  He  put  his  life  in  jeopardy  when  he 
wrapped  himself  around  the  axle  of  the  bus.  Wackenhut  Security  and  Nye 
County  Sheriffs  used  pepper  spray  and  physical  force  to  remove  him  from 
the  bus. 

Two  women,  Katrina  Worthing,  age  19,  and  Rosanna  Hatch,  age  18,  were 
arrested  for  being  a part  of  a soft  blockade.  They  refused  to  accept  this 
false  arrest  and  left  the  holding  pen  by  moving  a porta  potty  next  to  the 
fence,  climbing  up  on  it,  unraveling  the  barbed  wire,  and  running  into  the 
desert.  They  were  chased  and  captured  by  NTS  security.  The  two  women  are 
being  held,  pending  bail  until  their  arraignment  on  May  22nd  at  2pm. 

These  three  Western  Shoshone  supporters  are  trying  to  raise  bail  money 
that  would  allow  for  an  earlier  release.  We  have  already  raised  some  of  it, 
and  with  $600  more  they  could  be  free. 


The  charges  are  as  follows: 

All  3 with  Public  Nuisance  (NRS  202.470)  a misdemeanor,  $330  bail  each 
The  two  women  with  the  additional  charge  of  "Escaped  Prisoner"  (NRS  212. 
.090)  a gross  misdemeanor,  additional  $2000  bail  each. 

The  activists  along  with  many  others  have  permission  from  the  Western 
Shoshone  Nation  to  "Gather,  Go  and  Come"  in  Western  Shoshone  territory. 

Nye  County  does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  Western  Shoshone  land,  which 
according  to  the  1863  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley  includes  NTS.  The  Western 
Shoshone  Nation  has  never  ceded  their  lands  to  the  NTS  and  the  Western 
Shoshone  issued  land  use  permits  to  the  peace  activists  giving  them  the 
ability  to  move  about  freely  on  their  land.  The  courts  have  not  pursued 
charges  in  the  past  on  charges  of  "suspected  trespass  on  federal  lands," 
which  the  present  citations  were  issued  for,  possibly  to  avoid  legal 
conflict  with  the  treaty  rights  of  the  sovereign  nation  of  the  Shoshone 
peoples . 

The  misdemeanor  charges  carry  a maximum  penalty  of  6 months  in  jail, 
and/or  $1,000  fine,  with  the  possibility  of  community  service.  The  women 
face  the  additional  gross  misdemeanor  penalty,  which  could  add  up  to  an 
additional  year  in  jail  and  $2,000  fine  for  each.  Katrina  and  Roseanna's 
arraignment  will  be  on  May  22nd  at  2pm.  Unless  bail  or  bond  is  posted, 
the  three  activists  will  remain  in  jail  until  their  upcoming  court  dates. 
They  are  all  being  held  in  the  Tonopah  Dail,  and  would  like  to  go  home  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  you  can  send  them  a donation  of  money  or  provide 
legal  assistance,  please  contact  Shundahai  Network. 

The  Nevada  Test  Site  (NTS)  is  home  to  over  a thousand  nuclear  weapons 
detonations  and  current  "subcritical"  nuclear  weapons  tests.  These  tests 
are  being  used  by  NTS,  Los  Alamos  and  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratories  as  a means  to  develop  new  and  "mini"  nuclear  weapons.  NTS  is 
also  the  site  of  two  currently  operating  "low-level"  radioactive  waste 
dumps  that  receive  shipments  up  to  fifteen  times  per  week.  These 
activists  wanted  to  prevent  another  day  of  destruction  and  took  these 
nonviolent  direct  actions  to  achieve  that  end. 

Please  help  as  soon  as  possible  with  any  monetary  or  legal  assistance  in 
support  of  these  non-violent  peace  activists.  Contact  us  at 
shundahai@shundahai.org  or  call  775  537  6088.  There  will  also  be 
continual  updates  posted  on  our  web  page  at:  www.shundahai.org 

Shundahai  Network  is  assisting  the  activists  legal  support  team  at  this 
time;  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  individual  actions  taken  by  those 
moved  to  do  so  at  the  NTS. 

<<  <<  <<  <<  <<  <<  <<  <<  <<  <<  <<  << 

SHUNDAHAI  NETWORK 

"Peace  and  Harmony  with  all  Creation" 

Po  Box  6360,  Pahrump,  NV  89041 

Phone: (775)  537-6088 

Email:  shundahai@shundahai.org 

http: //www. shundahai.org 

Shundahai  Network  is  proud  to  be  part  of: 

US  Campaign  to  Abolish  Nuclear  Weapons 

Abolition  2000:  A Global  Network  to  Eliminate  Nuclear  Weapons 

People  of  Color/  Disenfranchised  Communities  Environmental  Health  Network 

and  the  Alliance  for  Nuclear  Accountability 


Please  especially  remember  Leonard. 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 

Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Sun,  13  May  2001  21:58:14  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix. net> 

Sub j : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School  - May  11,  1888  INDIAN  HELPER. 


[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  FRIDAY,  May  11,  1888  NO.  39 
CARLISLE,  PA. 


WORK  A BLESSING. 

Labor  is  rest  from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us; 

Rest  from  the  petty  vexations  that  meet  us; 

Rest  from  sin  promptings  that  ever  entreat  us; 

Rest  from  world-sirens  that  lure  us  to  ill. 

Work,  and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy  pillow; 

Work,  thou  shall  ride  on  cares  incoming  billow; 

Lie  thou  not  down  =91neath  woe=92s  sad  weeping  willow; 
Work  with  stout  heart  and  a resolute  will. 

- [Selected . 


TO  THE  REPUBLIC  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 


The  letter  below  from  a Carlisle  School  girl  of  the  Creek  tribe,  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  our  readers,  and  especially  to  the  many  friends  of 
the  writer: 

Eufala,  I.T.,  April  15,  1888. 

In  the  midst  of  a company  of  noisy,  mirthful  children  of  color,  I find 
leisure  time  to  think  of  my  dear  friends  at  Carlisle  and  introduce  you 
all  to  my  school.  It  is  located  seven  miles  west  from  Eufaula.  Daily 
attendance  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  number  enrolled  thirty  eight.  The 
classes  grade  from  first  reader  up  to  Sixth  Reader,  Primary  Arithmetic 
up  to  Practical  Arithmetic,  Venable's  U.S.  History,  and  Harvey's  English 
Grammar.  The  pupils  are  attentive,  obedient,  and  their  full  vigor  excels 
the  native  pupils.  Singing  is  one  of  their  greatest  pleasures. 
Examination  is  nearer  every  day  and  I hear  a whisper  here  and  there 
"Teach  us  new  songs."  You  must  give  me  a comical  speech,"  and  so  on. 

I would  like  to  ask  you  all  to  do  me  one  kindness. 

Will  you  send  a recitation  to  suit  a negro  boy  age  fifteen  (15)  years; 
careless  and  noisy  boy.  One  to  suit  a girl  twenty-two  (22)  years  old. 
Well-behaved  sensible  girl. 

The  described  student  is  the  most  advanced  in  school. 

Send  me  a copy  of  a song,  "God  be  with  you."  And  a select  dialogue. 

I take  great  pleasure  in  teaching  this  school. 

The  scholars  also  show  they  are  well  pleased  with  my  teaching. 

As  I look  out  toward  the  East  the  trees  are  full  of  green  leaves,  and 
toward  the  north  the  fields  are  ploughed  and  the  men  are  coming  to  their 
dinner  wearied  and  hungry  but  in  due  time  they  shall  reap  with  the  sweat 
of  their  brow.  The  apple  trees  are  in  blossom  and  other  varieties  of 
fruit-trees  are  covered  with  greenness. 

A patch  of  early  corn  is  lying  South,  and  the  corn-blades  seven  or 
eight  inches  high. 

Onions  aud  mustard  and  greens  are  the  relishing  dishes  on  the  table. 

On  the  West  lies  a green  prairie  with  the  cattle  grazing  and  resting 
under  the  scattered  trees. 

My  health  is  fair  and  my  family  is  the  same. 

How  are  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  and  his  children? 

Wishing  you  nothing  but  great  success  in  your  undertaking. 

Wishing  to  hear  from  you  all,  I remain. 

Respectfully, 

NANCY  MCINTOSH. 


CURIOSITY. 


"What  is  curiosity?"  A little  Indian  girl  may  have  asked  this  of  a 
larger  one  as  they  stood  by  the  band-stand  one  fine  morning  this  week. 

"Don't  you  know?"  said  the  large  girl,  rubbing  her  eyes  while  trying 
to  think.  "Let  me  see!  Oh!  Yes!  It  is  like  this." 

"Like  what?  Tell  me  quick!"  insisted  the  little  one  anxious  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  a word  she  had  heard  used  so  often  and  never  knew  what  it 
was . 

"Suppose,  my  friend,  that  you  were  detailed  to  clear  up  Miss  Fly's 
office,  and  you  should  see  some  papers  lying  on  the  desk  with  writing  on 
them. " 

"Well . " 

"Suppose,  then,  that  you  wanted  to  know  what  time  writing  was  and  you 
just  felt  all  the  time  as  though  you  must  read  it." 

"Oh,  is  that  curiosity,"  cried  the  little  girl 


(continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 


(P  2) 

The  Indian  Flelper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 

EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


The  Genoa  Indian  School,  Nebraska,  has  an  art  gallery. 


When  we  have  a grievance,  we  must  treat  it  as  a weed  and  pull  it  up. 


If  one  has  a teacher  kind  enough  to  point  out  ALL  his  mistakes,  how 
glad  such  a person  should  be!  Get  mad?  Never! 


Chas.  Bird  writes  a friendly  letter  from  Pine  Ridge,  Dak.,  and  says 
that  he  and  the  other  Carlisle  boys  and  girls  there  are  well. 


One  little  mistake  in  business  will  sometimes  follow  you  up  a long 
time.  One  mistake  may  make  your  employer  lose  trust  in  you.  One  half 
hour's  careless  work  sometimes  brings  such  business  disgrace  that  it 
takes  a long  time  to  live  it  down.  Careless  work  does  not  pay. 


We  have  good  news  from  Annie  Menaul  who  is  now  at  her  home  among  the 
Pueblos  at  Laguna,  New  Mexico.  Annie  has  spent  part  of  the  time  since 
she  went  home  at  teaching,  and  for  a month  or  two  worked  in  a family. 
She  is  now  keeping  house  for  her  mother. 


A young  lady  may  be  pretty  and  attractive,  well  educated  and  dress 
nicely,  yet  if  she  should  turn  on  her  heel  and  not  speak  to  a gentleman 
when  introduced  to  her,  just  because  she  doesn't  like  him,  she  would  be 
considered  a very  rude  young  lady  and  could  not  mingle  in  good  society. 
True  politeness  requires  us  to  be  pleasant  with  people  whom  we  meet. 


even  if  we  do  not  like  them. 

Thos.  Kester,  one  of  oun  Pawnee  boys  who  is  teaching  at  his  home  in 
Indian  Territory,  shows  by  renewing  his  subscription  to  the  HELPER  that 
he  wishes  to  keep  up  with  the  Carlisle  school  news. 


lulia  Bent  sent  a subscription  from  her  farm  home.  That  is  right!  Boys 
and  Girls,  if  people  ask  you  questions  about  the  Carlisle  school  and  the 
Indians,  tell  them  to  send  for  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  ten  cents  a year,  and 
The  Red  Man,  fifty  cents  a year,  then  they  may  keep  well  informed. 


Mr.  Chas.  S.  Watson,  associated  with  the  Lambert,  Stoughton  and  Cooper 
oil  firm  of  Philadelphia  called  last  Tuesday  evening  and  had  a pleasant 
chat  with  friends  here.  Lorenzo  Martinez  lived  in  Mr.  Watson's  father's 
family  in  Bucks  County,  and  became  warmly  attached  to  them  all. 


A very  enjoyable  feature  of  the  school  sociable  Friday  night  was  the 
finding  of  partners  by  rosette  colors.  Some  were  a little  disappointed 
with  the  partners  they  thus  found,  but,  dear  me!  Can't  we  be  polite  with 
a person  who  is  not  our  best  friend.  A sociable  is  the  place  to  have  a 
good  time,  no  matter  whom  we  have  to  entertain  for  a part  of  the 
evening. 


The  Man-on-the-band-stand  who  feels  pretty  old  sometimes  and  hardly 
able  to  do  manual  labor  was  brought  to  shame  the  other  day  when  he 
looked  over  the  teacher's  quarters  and  there  saw  dear  Dr.  Brown  cutting 
away  at  a huge  tree,  with  all  the  vigor  of  a young  man  of  twenty.  If 
there  are  any  other  trees  to  come  down  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  wants 
the  job. 


Old  king  tobacco  pulled  the  stripes  off  of  three  of  the  Sergeants  this 
week,  and  caused  other  young  men  to  lose  their  pay  for  a month.  Too  bad 
to  let  such  a poor,  weak  king  as  tobacco  make  us  his  slaves. 


The  babies  faces  are  getting  better  from  the  rash  with  which  they  have 
suffered  for  several  days,  and  they  seem  perfectly  delighted  to  be  [able 
to]  swing  their  little  fists  again  after  having  them  so  long  tied  down. 


Very  warm,  then  cold.  A wise  person  will  take  care  to  change  his  or 
her  clothing  to  suit  the  weather,  and  thus  keep  from  catching  cold. 


(P-  3) 

If  all  who  intend  taking  the  HELPER  another  year  would  Please  Renew 
Promptly  after  receiving  notice  that  their  time  is  out  it  would  save  us 
much  time  and  labor  and  prevent  delays. 


Mrs.  Campbell  and  Irene  are  in  Philadelphia. 


Croquet  is  the  thing  uppermost  now  among  the  girls. 


The  lawn  mower  humeth,  and  the  grass  down  cometh. 


The  latest  craze  among  the  small  boys  is  "pop-guns. 


The  new  saddle-blanket  with  Cavalry  trimmings  is  fine. 


Wilmer  Kester,  of  Columbia  county,  voted  the  school  last  week. 


Dessie  Prescott  aud  Etta  Robertson  have  returned  from  the  country. 


Some  lady  friends  of  Mr.  McFadden  from  Harrisburg,  visited  the  school 
Saturday. 


Annie  Lockwood  has  gone  to  spend  the  summer  months  with  friends  at 
Westtown,  Pa. 


A photograph  of  the  two  Apache  babies  can  be  had  for  twenty  cents. 
Address  INDIAN  HELPER. 


Miss  Fisher  and  Miss  Bender  spent  yesterday  at  the  Manual  Training 
Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 


The  first  game  of  tennis  this  year,  Tuesday  night.  J . B.  Given  and 
Miss  Crane  beat  Mr.  Goodyear  and  Miss  Burgess. 


Lost.-Capt.  Pratt's  bound  of  The  Morning  Star.  Any  person  bringing  it 
to  the  office  will  be  suitably  rewarded. 


Miss  Edge,  of  Downingtown,  sent  some  of  our  girls  in  whom  she  is 
interested  a box  of  rare  pansies,  and  the  girls  are  very  grateful. 


One  of  the  Apaches  who  is  quite  sick,  asked  his  teacher  to  please  show 
him  how  to  write  "Thank  you."  He  wished  to  thank  his  sister  for  a favor. 


Base-ball  clubs  are  starting  up  all  around  among  the  boys.  There  are 
the  Regulars,  the  Printers,  the  Black-smiths,  the  Farmers,  and  the  Young 
Americans . 


A new  pupil  in  No.  1 this  week  - Herbert  Campbell.  Herbert  feels 
almost  as  big  as  a man  now  for  he  jumped  into  his  first  pants  last 
Monday  morning. 


The  Normal  girls,  under  Miss  Leverett's  supervision,  are  making 
picture  scrap-books,  from  which  thy  intend  to  get  a good  many  language 
lessons  for  their  classes. 

Kish  Hawkins  led  the  service  Sunday  evening. 


Mr.  Iordan  says  the  small  boys  are  good  workers. 


Our  lawn  now  is  in  splendid  condition  and  looks  beautiful. 


Only  five  2-cent  stamps  for  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  one  year. 


The  board  walks  have  walked  off  and  the  grounds  look  the  better. 


The  girls'  "line"  presents  a straggling  appearance.  Brace  up,  girls! 


The  Genoa  Nebraska  Indian  pupils  set  out  two  hundred  trees  Arbor  day. 


Miss  Rote  took  charge  of  No.  9 school  while  Miss  Bender  was  in 
Philadelphia . 


Miss  Irvine  has  gone  for  a day  to  Mifflin  County  to  look  after  some 
girls  there  in  country  homes. 


A small  boy  on  the  grounds  asking  for  scissors  made  the  remark,  "My 
hair  too  big  one,  I don't  like  him." 


Real  maple-sugar  and  right  from  Vermont.  Miss  Leverett  was  the  happy 
recipient  and  we  were  all  made  glad  that  she  knew  us. 


Maurice  Walker  has  gone  to  White  House,  Pa.  From  an  Indian  camp  to 
White  House!  but  not  THE  white  house,  as  we  hope  to  see  some  day. 


Miss  Rote's  clock  is  so  ashamed  of  the  unearthly  early  market  hour 
which  began  this  week,  that  the  alarm  will  not  go  off  unless  the  face  is 
turned  down. 


If  the  small  boys  were  wise  they  would  not  play  ball  in  front  of  their 
quarters  and  thereby  lose  their  balls,  but  would  go  to  the  ground  made 
for  that  purpose  and  have  a good  time. 


Out  door  pleasures  have  drawn  heavily  upon  the  reading-room  patronage, 
among  both  boys  and  girls.  Some  time  out  of  school  must  be  set  aside  for 
self-improvement  or  we  shall  go  backwards. 


A large  proportion  of  the  out-going  pupils  last  week  were  Apaches.  And 
when  the  class  in  No.  4 were  sent  to  the  board  next  day  at  school,  the 
gaps  were  so  noticeable  that  a mischievous  one  of  the  number  could  not 
resist  giving  the  order  "close  up!"  As  they  do  the  ranks  when  the  line 
spreads . 


( Continued  from  First  Page.) 

just  beginning  to  see  into  the  meaning. 

"Yes,  that  is  curiosity,  and  it  is  not  a good  kind  of  curiosity, 
either. " 

"Is  it  always  bad  to  have  curiosity?" 

"No,  my  little  friend,  if  you  turn  it  in  the  right  direction, 
curiosity  is  a good  thing  to  have." 

"What  is  the  right  direction?" 

"I  mean  when  we  have  enough  curiosity  about  our  studies  to  make  us 
want  to  dig  deeply  into  them  and  work  hard  to  find  out  all  there  is  to 
learn  about  them,  that  is  a good  kind  of  curiosity. 

"I  see,"  said  the  small  one  opening  her  eyes  thoughtfully. 

"The  meanest  curiosity  of  all  is  to  want  to  read  what  we  know  was  not 
written  for  us,  and  if  I ever  work  in  Capt.  Pratt's  office,  or  Miss 
Ely's  office,  or  Miss  Irvine's  office  or  in  any  of  the  teacher's  rooms  - 
no  matter  where  I work,  I shall  not  read  a single  paper  that  I know  was 
not  written  for  me." 

"And  I shall  not,  either,"  piped  up  the  little  girl  who  was  being  led 
in  the  right  way  by  the  older  girl,  and  the  Man-on-the-band-stand 
believes  that  they  both  meant  what  they  said,  for  they  seemed  to  talk  so 
earnestly. 


A minister  who  loved  to  smoke,  one  time  while  preaching  noticed  some 
of  the  people  in  his  audience  were  sleeping.  He  leaned  over  the  pulpit 
and  said  in  a loud  voice: 

"Brethren  there  is  no  sleeping-car  on  the  train  to  glory." 

One  of  the  men  who  had  been  asleep  and  whom  the  minister  had  aimed  to 
hit  spoke  out  and  said;  "No,  brother;  no  smoking-car  either." 


"What  makes  that  girl  walk  so  funny?"  inquired  De  Smythe  of  Browne. 
"Is  she  intoxicated?" 

"Oh,  no;  she's  not  intoxicated,"  responded  Browne.  "It's  only  her 
shoes  that  are  tight." 


A little  boy,  having  caught  a bad  cold,  said  to  his  mother,  "Oh  mamma, 
I feel  dreadfully  bad;  my  eyes  are  leaking,  and  one  of  my  noses  won't 
go." 


There  never  was  such  a time  as  this  for  the  young  man  who  will  trust 
God  and  do  his  level  best  -Talmage. 


A man  of  business  should  always  have  his  eyes  open .- [Chesterfield . 

A MISTAKE. 

The  Pipe  of  Peace,  published  at  the  Genoa  Indian  School,  Nebraska, 
says  in  its  last  issue: 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER  quotes  the  following  from  a Carlisle  pupil. 

"Take  away  from  us  all  the  supports  found  in  the  civilization  round 
about  us,  and  cast  us  as  most  of  our  returned  pupils  are  thrown,  into  a 
cess-pool  of  vice,  filth  and  idleness,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  stay  in 
it  and  breathe  its  loathsome  air  at  every  breath.  Do  you  suppose  that  we 
could  remain  the  same  spotless  saints  as  we  now  claim  to  be  worthy 
examples  to  the  Indian?" 


If  our  brother  towards  the  setting  sun  will  put  on  his  leather 
spectacles  and  read  again  the  article  published  April  6,  1888,  in  the 
INDIAN  HELPER,  he  will  see  that  nothing  in  the  piece  from  which  he 
excerpts  indicates  that  the  remark  came  from  a Carlisle  pupil. 


Enigma 

I am  made  of  9 letters. 

My  first  letter  is  in  hat  but  not  in  shoe. 

My  2 is  in  rat,  but  not  in  you. 

My  3 is  in  tow  but  not  in  silk. 

My  4 is  in  pie  but  not,  in  milk. 

My  5 is  in  tin  but  not  in  gold. 

My  6 is  in  hot,  but  not  in  cold. 

My  7 is  in  wine  but  not  in  spruce. 

My  8 is  in  vine  but  not  in  juice. 

My  9 is  in  bell,  and  when  it  rings,  we  jump  about  as  if  on  springs. 
My  whole  is  what  the  teachers'  club  girls  are,  and  which  trait  will 
fit  them  to  be  useful  most  anywhere. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  SQUARE  WORD:  - 1.  Fish;  2.  Idea;  3.  Sell;  4. 
Hall. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  5 cents  to  pay 
postage. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 


Transcribed  from  the  newspaper  collections  of  USMHI,  Carlisle 
Barracks,  Carlisle,  PA.  For  more  info  see 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - Barbara  Landis 

"RE : John  Rustywire:  Soft  Female  Rain"  

Date:  Tue,  25  Apr  2000  19:07:07  GMT 
From:  "rustywire"  <rustywire@yahoomail . com> 

Sub j : Soft  Female  Rain 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

It  was  about  this  time  of  year,  the  dust  had  been  blowing  the  sun  was 
shining  down,  it  was  dry  and  sand  clouded  up  when  walking  through  the 


sage.  There  was  a big  rock,  one  with  carved  names  in  sandstone, 
initials  and  dates,  telling  of  others  who  had  come  this  same  way. 

What  is  this  place  called,  slowly  it  comes  to  mind . . . Hooshtah,  a place 
of  soft  blowing  sage,  moving  gentle  in  the  wind  even  on  this  hot 
afternoon.  Walking  through  them  you  get  the  urge  to  reach  out, 
extending  your  hands  out  to  the  side  and  feel  the  gentle  tips  of  these 
sage  as  you  wind  your  way  through  them.  The  red  sandstone,  Navajo 
sandstone  they  call  it  calls  you  to  it  and  so  you  walk  up  to  it  and 
feel  it  with  your  fingers.  All  those  initials,  come  new  and  some  faded 
of  an  earlier  time.  How  smooth  they  feel,  they  talk  silently  of  the 
young  lives  of  the  people  here  at  home.  Touching  the  rock  it  is  warm, 
and  this  makes  it  softer  to  the  touch.  Standing  there,  looking  at  it 
and  the  valley  below  I can  see  the  gentle  sheep  trails,  the  small  paths 
used  over  the  long  days  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  to  herd  sheep 
over  the  rocks,  hills  and  mesas  around. 

Holding  onto  the  rock,  standing  against  it  the  clouds  come  over  slowly 
and  you  can  watch  the  shadow  race  across  the  ground.  Turning  and 
heading  off  through  the  sage,  it  slowly  comes,  just  a drop  and  then 
two.  It  falls,  and  the  sun  breaks  through  the  clouds  and  there  the 
drops  fall  ever  so  slowly  onto  the  ground.  They  drop  one  by  one  on  your 
face,  and  then  your  back  and  a few  on  your  neck.  It  feels  so  good,  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow  guardians  to  the  East  stretch  their  long  fingers 
across  the  horizon.  Rain,  soft  gentle  rain  covers  everything.  It  is 
time  to  change,  and  things  will  grow.  Softly  the  wind  blows  through  the 
sage  and  cools  the  earth,  now  covered  with  gentle  rain. 

Yasho,  it  is  good  to  see  it  so,  I look  around  one  more  time  at  the 
valley  below  and  see  that  the  colors  have  gone  pink,  blue,  glowing  gold 
and  the  sun  makes  it  way  down  over  the  mountain  leaving  the  rainbow  to 
paint  it's  colors  all  over  this  land  and  so  it  is  with  such  things  in 

Navajo  land,  my  home,  my  place  and  turning  I run  on  home 

rustywire 


"RE : Poem:  For  Pablo  from  2001"  

Date:  Wed,  28  Feb  2001  14:09:06  -0600 

From:  "lohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate.edu> 
Sub j : New  Poem 

For  Pablo  from  2001 

I have  gazed. 

Upon  the  everlasting  hills  of  Oklahoma, 

It's  smoky  slopes  and  wide  skies. 

Cloaked  in  verdant  woods  or  grasses. 

Since  my  birth. 

I have  stood  , 

At  the  abyss,  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  in  wonder. 

Fallen  like  an  angel  in  pain. 

From  the  rocky  face  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 

And  lived  to  tell. 

I have  wandered. 

Like  a wolf  alone,  through  the  canyons. 

Of  New  York,  LA,  San  Francisco, 

Pale  urban  echoes. 

Of  Creators  mountains. 

I have  been, 

A Pilgrim  and  walked  in  the  Negev  desert. 

Bathed  in  the  Iordan  River, 

And  tasted  the  waters. 

Of  the  Galilee. 


I have  seen. 


Homer's  wine  dark  sea. 

And  nimbly  jumped. 

Upon  the  rocks 
Of  the  Acropolis. 

I have  tasted. 

The  waters  of  Plenty  Wolf's  spring. 

And  paced  the  gullies. 

Of  the  Greasy  Grass, 

Where  many  fell. 

I have  heard. 

The  winds  of  the  Mojave, 

And  given  my  bodies  water. 

To  it's  blast  furnace  heat. 

In  August. 

I have. 

Heard,  tasted,  felt,  seen,  done. 

And  been  many  things,  in  many  places. 

The  best  of  all  of  these. 

Are  in  you,  my  son. 

Dohn  Berry,  Oklahoma,  2001 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  — 

Date:  Tue,  15  May  2001  06:18:06  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  May  27-Dune  3 


MEI 

(May) 

(Ikiiki) 

27 

No  act  of  kindness  ever  goes  unrewarded. 

28 

I have  walked  this  land  before  in  a child's  dream  of 
freedom. 

29 

Today's  memories  will  be  cherished  tomorrow. 

30 

We  are  all  voyagers  in  life's  ocean. 

31 

In  the  tiniest  of  shells  is  found  the  eternal  cycle. 


IUNE 

(Dune) 

(Kaaona) 

Dune  was  the  time  when  the  fishermen  got  their  a-ei  nets  in 
readiness  for  catching  the  opelu,  procuring  in  advance  the 
sticks  to  use  for  keeping  its  mouth  open. 

1 

To  walk  between  the  islands  is  a secret  of  the  ancients. 

2 

Summer  rain  is  illuminated  by  the  beauty  of  a rainbow. 

3 

Time  is  little  more  than  a kiss  of  wind  upon  the  land. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 


— "RE:  Record  Number  of  Indians  Graduating"  

Date:  Fri,  11  May  2001  06:28:55  -0700 
From:  Dess  Flansen.  <mikolal8(3HOTMAIL.COM> 

Sub j : "Record  number  of  Indians  graduating" 

Mailing  List:  FIRST  NATIONS  <FIRST_NATIONS@HOME . EASE . LSOFT. COM> 

http: //www. greatfallstribune. com/news/ stories/ 200105 11/topst or ies/ 561128 

Friday,  May  11,  2001 

Record  number  of  Indians  graduating 

By  SONDA  LEE,  Tribune  staff  writer 

"A  record  number  of  Native  American  students  --  62--  is  graduating  this 
year  from  Great  Falls  Public  Schools. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  28  students  will  graduate  from  Great  Fa 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Wed  May  30  02:10:25  2001 

Date:  30  May  2001  01:55:33  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.022 


WOTANGING 
KANOHEDA  ANIYVWIYA 
Fla-Sah-Sliltha 
Un  Chota 


IKCHE 


0 

0 

0 o o 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin 
0 It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le 

o 0 ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min 

o 0 Aunchemokauhettittea 

o o 0 


VOLUME  09,  ISSUE  022  0 o 0 

3une  2,  2001  0 o 0 

Cherokee  green  corn  moon  0 

Tewa  Pueblo  moon  when  leaves  are  dark  green 


Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin, 
inin  Mexika  tlahtolli 


(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews .org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 

+ + 

[ Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

i in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  [ 

i http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  j 

+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
indianz.com;  ndn-aim,  KOLA  Newslist,  Big  Mountain,  Triballaw,  OurRedEarth 
and  Amazon  Alliance  mailing  lists;  Native  Americas  Journal;  UUCP  email; 
http: //www. omaha . com/ index. php?u_d iv=3&u_hdg=0&u_sid=l 51812 


IMPORTANT ! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West,  "Set  the  blood  quantum  at 
one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition  of  Indians,  let  intermarriage 
proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and  eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out 
of  existence.  When  that  happens,  the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of 
its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

Hold  on  to  what  is  good 
Even  if  it  is  a handful  of  dirt 
Hold  onto  what  you  believe 
Even  if  it  is  a tree  that  stands  by  itself 
Hold  on  to  what  you  must  do 
Even  if  it  is  a long  way  from  here 
Hold  onto  life 

Even  if  it  is  easier  to  let  go 
Hold  on  to  my  hand 
Even  if  I have  gone  away  from  you 
Pueblo  Blessing 


Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  - + 


Dourney 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  lead  story  in  this  issue  (after  notice  of  elders'  crossings)  is  NOT 
that  big  a deal  unless  you  understand  historical  precedence.  The  Osage 
need  to  read  "The  Death  of  Sybil  Bolton"  by  Dennis  McAuliffe,  Dr.,  now  in 
reprint  under  the  title  of  "Bloodland:  A Story  of  Oil,  Greed  and  Murder  on 
the  Osage  Reservation".  They  need  to  remember  what  happened  to  their  head 
rights  and  ways  when  the  government  took  an  "interest  in  their  welfare". 

Gale  A.  Norton,  the  interior  secretary,  is  touring  Osage  country,  making 
comments  about  how  nondestructive  the  oil  wells  there  are  - how  bison  graze 
next  to  the  pumps. 

This  is  a ' not-too-subtle ' pitch  on  Secretary  Norton's  part  to  solicit 
support  for  her  boss.  President  George  W.  Bush,  plans  to  open  the  Arctic 
National  Wilderness  to  drilling  and  pipelines. 

I understand  that  a carrot  is  being  held  out,  offering  to  improve  Osage 
wells;  and  thus  pour  a few  more  oil  dollars  their  way.  Dust  bear  in  mind 
opening  the  Arctic  to  drilling  will  destroy  the  habitat  there  and  the  way  of 
being  for  the  Alaska  Natives  who  call  that  home. 

If  you  can  shrug  off  the  cause  and  effect  and  allow  the  government  to 
turn  the  interests  of  one  Native  Nation  against  another  yet  again,  all  I 
can  say  is.  "Enjoy  your  blood  money." 


Please  also  note  Dudley  George's  killer  may  "suffer"  the  terrible 
punishment  of  losing  his  job.  Leonard  Peltier  sits  behind  bars  for  the 
death  of  two  FBI  agents  even  after  his  prosecutor  agrees  it  cannot  be 
proven  Leonard  committed  the  crime.  "Dust-us"  at  work,  again,  still.... 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 


gars@nanews.org 

gars@speakeasy.org 

gars@olagrande.net 

gars@sdf.lonestar.org 
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First  Nations  leader  fought  for  aboriginal  rights 
WebPosted  Tue  May  22  07:00:31  2001 

VANCOUVER  - A former  First  Nations  leader  and  advocate  of  aboriginal 
fishing  rights  was  presumed  drowned  on  Monday  after  his  boat  capsized  on 
the  Fraser  River  on  Sunday. 

Sam  Douglas,  60,  was  last  seen  clinging  to  the  side  of  his  flat-bottomed 
aluminum  boat  at  about  8 a.m.  Sunday. 

Crews  from  local  First  Nations  bands  combed  the  banks  of  the  Fraser 
River  on  Monday  looking  for  signs  of  him. 

Douglas  was  chief  of  the  Cheam  band  and  Sto:lo  Nation  near  Chilliwack,  B. 
C.  from  1969  to  1992.  He  is  credited  with  helping  put  health  and  family 
services  in  place  for  the  Sto:lo  Nation. 

In  recent  years,  he  was  charged  several  times  with  fishing  violations 
and  tangled  with  the  law  as  he  fought  for  aboriginal  rights  on  the  Fraser. 

The  Cheam  band  owns  nearly  500  hectares  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
river. 

Douglas  is  survived  by  his  common-law  wife  lody,  three  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff.  Copyright  c.  2001  CBC  News  Online. 
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[Editorial  note:  Please  read  the  editorial  in  this  issue,  then  read 
this  article,  as  published  in  the  New  York  Times.] 

May  25,  2001 

Where  Bison  Meet  Oil  Rigs,  Talk  of  Cooperation 
By  DOUGLAS  3 EHL 

AWHUSKA,  Okla.,  May  23  - In  the  green  hills  of  northern  Oklahoma, 
free-roaming  bison  lumber  through  the  wildflowers  of  a tallgrass  prairie,  a 
19th-century  vista  cultivated  by  private  conservationists  and  disturbed  only 
by  the  presence  of  a hundred  or  so  aging  oil  wells,  creaking  in  the  breeze. 

Gale  A.  Norton,  the  interior  secretary,  paused  several  times  this  morning 
to  admire,  in  equal  measure,  not  just  the  buffalo  and  their  calves  but  the 
grasshopper-style  oil  pumps  as  well. 

"The  preservation  of  this  unique  habitat,  with  tallgrass  prairie  and 
buffalo  being  fostered  at  the  same  time  energy  production  is  taking  place, 
is  very  encouraging,"  Ms.  Norton  said  in  a three-hour  ride  through  the 
Tallgrass  Prairie  Preserve. 

She  spoke  softly  and  cautiously  to  her  small  entourage,  which  included 
her  elderly  parents  sitting  two  rows  back  in  a van  that  bumped  along  the 
gravel  roads. 

As  head  of  the  huge  Interior  Department,  supervising  federal  lands  that 
amount  to  nearly  a third  of  the  United  States,  Ms.  Norton  had  a principal 
hand  in  developing  the  Bush  administration's  ambitious  energy  plan,  which 
emphasizes  domestic  oil  and  gas  production,  even  if  it  involves  opening 
public  lands  to  new  development.  Vilified  by  environmentalists  from  the 
start  as  an  enemy  of  the  very  mountains,  forests,  deserts  and  waters  she 
oversees,  Ms.  Norton  says  she  is  not  an  unblinking  champion  of  private 
industry. 

"What  we're  trying  to  do  is  to  substitute  cooperation  for  conflict,"  Ms. 
Norton  said,  her  hair  blown  by  the  winds  of  an  Oklahoma  spring  during  an 
interview  this  morning.  "We  need  to  have  stringent  environmental  regulation 
to  protect  the  environment.  But  this  is  an  example  of  going  beyond 
regulation  and  taking  steps  to  enhance  the  environment.  And  if  you  have  that 
kind  of  cooperative  arrangement,  you  can  achieve  great  things." 

The  preserve,  which  stretches  across  some  60  square  miles  of  the  Osage 
Hills,  is  owned  and  managed  by  the  Nature  Conservancy,  a private 
conservation  group.  But  the  mineral  rights  are  owned  by  the  Osage  Indians, 
who  have  no  intention  of  ending  the  drilling  that  has  supported  the  tribe 
for  nearly  a century,  setting  up  what  Ms.  Norton  described  as  an  ideal 
laboratory  for  coexistence. 

"We  have  to  find  a way  to  produce  the  resources  that  we  need  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  protect  the  environment,"  said  Ms.  Norton,  whose  words  sound 
more  passionate  in  person  than  they  may  in  print. 

Only  last  Saturday,  she  was  delivering  a speech  to  the  National  Rifle 
Association  convention  in  Kansas  City,  where  she  hailed  the  organization's 
members  as  "America's  unsung  conservation  heroes."  (Two  weeks  earlier,  she 
recalled  today,  she  was  shooting  skeet  at  Camp  David  with  President  Bush, 
whom  she  described  as  a much  better  shot  than  her.) 

Ms.  Norton  seems  undaunted  by  the  attacks  on  her,  even  reaching  out  to 
critics,  including  the  leaders  of  environmental  organizations  who  opposed 
her  nomination,  as  well  as  to  the  actor  Robert  Redford,  a committed 
environmentalist . 

Aides  said  Ms.  Norton  was  disappointed  when  Mr.  Redford  rebuffed  an 
invitation  to  witness  a planned  release  of  captive  California  condors  into 
the  wild,  saying  in  a letter  that  he  preferred  "to  use  what  time  I have  to 
focus  on  the  devastating  environmental  repercussions  of  the  agenda  you  and 


President  Bush  embrace." 

It  will  fall  to  Ms.  Norton  to  carry  out  what  may  be  the  most  far-reaching 
recommendations  in  the  administration's  energy  plan.  She  has  been  directed 
to  identify,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  public  lands  on  which 
restrictions  should  be  eased  to  allow  increased  energy  development.  The 
review  is  expected  to  focus  on  oil-  and  gas-rich  areas  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Ms.  Norton  said  she  did  not  expect  that  process  to  result  in  "any  dramatic 
change  taking  place."  But  she  said  she  could  not  be  specific. 

Ms.  Norton  would  say  only  that  the  review  would  be  conducted  case  by  case, 
with  the  greatest  possible  participation  by  states  and  local  communities. 

"Getting  everyone  to  sit  down  together  to  solve  problems  is  what  we'd  like 
to  address,"  she  said,  "and  I think  that  works  a lot  better  than 
across-the-board  dictates  from  Washington." 

Until  this  week,  Ms.  Norton's  only  trip  as  interior  secretary  to  an 
energy-producing  area  was  in  March,  when  she  and  a delegation  headed  by  Sen. 
Frank  H.  Murkowski,  Republican  of  Alaska,  visited  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska,  which  the  administration  is  asking  Congress  to 
open  to  oil  production.  In  this  week's  springtime  warmth  in  Oklahoma,  Ms. 
Norton  remembered  that  subzero  weather  with  a shiver  but  said  the  project 
here  and  the  one  proposed  for  Alaska  shared  a commitment  to  environmental 
protection . 

"This  is  old-style  oil  production,  and  what  we're  proposing  for  the  Arctic 
is  very  high-tech,"  she  said. 

Harvey  Payne,  director  of  the  preserve,  which  was  established  in  1989, 
and  Kerry  L.  Sublette,  a University  of  Tulsa  professor  who  heads  an 
environmental  research  project  here,  said  that  drilling  had  harmed  the 
local  habitat  but  that  the  long-term  damage  had  been  minor. 

"We  have  had  oil  spills  here,  and  nobody  wants  them  to  happen,"  Mr.  Payne 
said.  "But  if  the  oil  producer  is  conscientious,  and  if  he  tends  to  his 
business,  the  impact  will  be  minimal." 

Dr.  Sublette  is  the  head  of  the  Integrated  Petroleum  Environmental 
Consortium,  which  is  supported  by  grants  from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Department  of  Energy.  It  works  with  oil  producers  on  plans  to 
mitigate  environmental  damage. 

In  a telephone  interview,  Steve  McCormick,  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Nature  Conservancy,  which  is  based  in  Arlington,  Va.,  said  he  shared  Ms. 
Norton's  view  that  "thoughtfully  placed  and  carefully  managed  extraction 
activities"  could  coexist  with  environmental  protection. 

Asked  about  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  McCormick  said,  "I  think  she  has  an  attitude 
that  is  genuine  in  allowing  preservation  while  at  the  same  time  allowing 
human  use." 

But  in  a separate  interview.  Bill  Meadows,  president  of  the  Wilderness 
Society,  said,  'We  still  believe  that  there  are  certain  places,  including 
the  Arctic  refuge,  and  other  special  places  like  the  Rocky  Mountain  front, 
where  the  conservation  values  so  outweigh  economic  values  that  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  go  there." 

Ms.  Norton,  who  is  traveling  this  weekend  to  Wyoming  to  accept  a gift  of 
land  from  the  Rockefeller  family  that  will  add  to  Grand  Teton  National  Park, 
described  her  first  months  in  office  as  "a  blur."  moved  from  their  previous 
home  outside  Denver. 

Unlike  lames  Watt,  the  Reagan-  era  interior  secretary  she  worked  for  in 
the  early  1980' s,  Ms.  Norton  does  not  revel  in  the  fervor  of  her  opponents. 
But  she  said  she  accepted  that  criticism  came  with  the  territory. 

"You  kind  of  get  used  to  it,"  she  said,  "and  I understand  now  that  this 
is  not  an  easy  job." 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  New  York  Times  Company 
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Alaskan  Natives  claim  Bush's  drilling  will  cause  "Cultural  Genocide" 
by  Ruth  Steinberger 

Native  Alaskan  villages  may  be  seriously  impacted  by  environmental  damage 
if  the  exploration  and  drilling  proposed  by  President  Bush's  energy  plan 
moves  forward.  Additionally,  claims  made  by  the  oil  industry  and  the  Bush 
administration  regarding  economic  incentives  for  the  proposed  drilling  are 
being  questioned  by  environmental  and  consumer  groups. 

The  Bush  administration  claims  that  the  exploration  and  drilling  will 
impact  only  eight  percent  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  a refuge 
containing  a total  of  19  million  acres  of  Alaskan  wilderness. 

However,  national  environmental  groups  and  Native  Alaskan  tribal  members 
claim  that  the  figure  of  eight  percent  is  deliberately  misleading. 

National  groups  voicing  opposition  to  the  Bush  proposal  include  the  Native 
American  Rights  Fund,  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council,  The  Sierra  Club  and  numerous  others. 

Thel.5  million  acres  targeted  by  the  Bush  administration  is  the  only 

area  of  the  Alaskan  coastal  plains  that  remains  off  limits  to  the  oil 

industry.  Sara  Chapell,  Sierra  Club's  Alaska  Representative,  explained 
that  the  entire  coastal  plains  are  the  only  area  potentially  useful  to  the 
oil.  The  1.5  million  acres  within  the  refuge  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
coastal  plains  to  have  any  legal  protection.  The  remaining  92%  is  open  to 
leasing  and  drilling.  While  the  land  in  question  is  eight  percent  of  the 
ANWR,  it  is  only  five  percent  of  the  coastal  plains,  the  region  requiring 
protection.  Chapel  told  Native  American  Times  that,  "This  area,  this  "so 
called  8%",  has  been  at  the  heart  of  the  dispute  concerning  protection  of 
the  coastal  plains  for  the  last  thirty  years.  The  remainder  of  the  coastal 
plains  is  available  for  exploration.  The  Bush  proposal  is  to  remove  legal 
protection  from  the  only  region  of  the  coastal  plains  that  is  protected. 

The  proposal  is  to  open  up  100%  of  the  coastal  plai  ns  to  the  oil  industry. 

This  region  is  the  biological  heart  of  ANWR. 

The  8%  of  ANWR  proposed  for  exploration  is  a region  that  biologists 
consistently  refer  to  as  the  "heart  of  the  refuge".  This  is  the  most 
significant  region  for  maintaining  the  biodiversity  in  ANWR,  and  the 
impact  would  be  far  greater  than  the  figure  implies.  Much  of  the  ANWR  is 
rocky  and  too  cold,  even  in  summer,  for  most  of  the  species  to  use  for 
habitat  or  for  raising  their  young.  The  region  proposed  for  oil 
exploration  is  where  130,000  caribou  return  to  each  year  to  give  birth  and 
to  raise  their  young.  It  is  an  irreplaceable  sanctuary  for  white  wolves 
and  polar  bears. 

This  region  remains  crucial  to  Native  Alaskans  who  depend  largely  on 
wildlife  and  the  environment  for  their  subsistence.  Native  Alaskan 
villagers  and  environmental  groups  believe  that  the  information  from  the 
administration  and  the  oil  industry  is  intended  to  allay  fears  of  damage 
to  the  ecosystem,  particularly  the  potential  impact  on  caribou  herds. 
Caribou  are  the  mainstay  of  Native  Alaskan  culture.  Many  Native  Alaskans 
hunt  for  around  80%  of  their  diet,  mainly  relying  on  caribou. 

Faith  Gemmill,  of  the  Gwich'in  Steering  Committee  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska 
told  Native  American  Times,  "The  Steering  Committee  was  formed  in  1988  to 
address  the  issue  of  development  in  the  birthplace  of  the  caribou.  We  have 
a mandate  from  our  people  to  protect  this  area."  Explaining  that  the 
caribou  is  critical  to  the  lifestyle  of  the  villages,  Gemmill  said,  "The 
caribou  is  the  core  of  our  culture,  our  spirituality,  nutrition  and  is  the 
heart  of  our  social  structure.  We've  always  lived  this  way,  and  don't  want 
to  be  forced  to  change  our  way  of  life,  and  development  will  change  our 
way  of  life  in  every  possible  way.  We  use  the  caribou  for  food,  clothing, 
we  make  tools  from  the  bones  of  the  caribou,  our  songs  and  our  dances 
center  around  the  caribou.  Each  year,  when  the  caribou  are  in  the  region, 
families  go  into  the  mountains  to  harvest  caribou  and  there  we  share  our 
stories  with  our  youth,  that's  where  they  learn  our  traditions.  We  need 
that  time  on  the  land  with  the  caribou,  it's  part  of  us.  We  need  that 
time  to  keep  our  culture  alive,  if  we  loose  this  -we  loose  our  life.  We've 


been  offered  money  and  jobs,  we  don't  want  that.  We  want  to  continue  to 
live  our  lives.  Development  in  the  region  is  cultural  genocide." 

A significant  loss  of  the  caribou  may  also  be  the  beginning  of  physical 
genocide.  Diabetes,  and  other  medical  conditions  associated  with  it,  has 
been  linked  to  the  introduction  of  the  western  diet  in  Native  Americans. 
Some  tribes  experience  rates  of  diabetes  in  as  high  as  50%  of  adults,  and 
the  onset  of  this  problem  has  been  documented  to  begin  shortly  after  a 
change  in  diet  from  a traditional  diet  to  a modern  western  diet.  (Click 
here  for  related  information) 

Oil  industry  proponents  cite  the  expanding  numbers  of  a neighboring 
caribou  herd  existing  in  a region  that  already  has  drilling  to  offer  proof 
that  caribou  are  unaffected  by  drilling  operations.  Sara  Chapell,  Alaskan 
representative  for  the  Sierra  Club,  points  out  that  the  reason  for 
expansion  of  the  numbers  is  unknown,  but  what  is  crucial  is  the  fact  that 
the  female  caribou  in  the  other  herd  have  moved  to  a different  calving 
ground,  avoiding  the  oil  field  activity.  Chapell  explained  that  while  the 
caribou  in  the  herd  that  has  expanded  had  the  option  to  move  to  a 
different  calving  ground,  there  is  no  such  place  for  the  herd  that  uses 
the  area  proposed  for  drilling  by  the  Bush  administration.  Sara  Chapell 
said,  "It  would  force  these  caribou  to  move  into  the  mountain  region  [the 
Brooks  Range]  for  calving.  This  would  put  them  in  a colder  climate,  with 
far  less  forage  and  with  greater  opportunities  for  predation  of  their 
young.  The  grasses  and  forage  in  the  coastal  plains  provide  optimum 
nutrition  for  the  mother,  and  this  would  force  them  away  from  that." 

Chapell  explained,  "Biologists  observing  Prudhoe  Bay  know  that  caribou 
avoid  oil  field  activity,  especially  regarding  calving.  Those  that  do 
calve  within  the  oil  fields  experience  higher  rates  of  problems  with  their 
infants,  including  low  birth  weight." 

Adam  Colton,  of  the  Alaska  Wilderness  League,  told  Native  American  Times 
that  the  proposed  area  is  in  precisely  the  most  ecologically  sensitive 
part  of  the  refuge.  Colton  said,  "Known  as  the  biological  heart  of  the 
refuge,  this  is  where  polar  bears  den  in  winter,  it's  the  caribou  calving 
grounds,  135  species  of  migratory  birds  use  this  region  for  nesting  or 
resting  along  their  way  to  or  from  nearly  every  state.  There  are  fifteen 
Native  Alaskan  villages  along  the  caribou  migratory  route  that  will  be 
impacted  by  changes  in  the  herd."  Colton  cites  activities  peripheral  to 
the  drilling  likely  to  have  extensive  environmental  impact.  Gravel  mining 
would  be  needed  to  build  pads  for  drilling  rigs.  Fresh  water  would  be 
needed  to  build  ice  roads  necessary  for  travel  in  the  region.  Water  for 
these  roads  would  be  dredged  from  local  streams,  impacting  fish  and  water 
quality.  Colton  summed  up  the  impact  on  Native  Alaskans  saying,  "What  this 
boils  down  to  is  that  any  claims  made  by  the  administrati  on  are 
inconclusive  and  damage  will  have  a major  impact  on  a herd  that's  vital  to 
the  survival  of  7,000  native  people."  Colton  concluded  that,  "Saying  that 
it's  only  eight  percent-this  is  the  entire  coastal  plains  that  would 
become  open  to  the  oil  industry-it ' s like  loggers  saying  we  only  want  to 
log  in  the  national  forest  where  there  happen  to  be  trees." 

Gideon  lames,  of  Tribal  Services  of  the  Ventie  Tribal  Government  told 
Native  American  Times  that  this  issue  is  a decisive  one  for  people 
everywhere,  lames  said,  "I  was  born  and  raised  here.  I am  an  elder  and 
have  seen  a lot  of  changes,  especially  with  the  weather  and  the  animals 
that  the  native  people  around  here  depend  on.  It's  hotter,  the  plants  are 
affected,  the  colors  of  the  leaves  are  changing.  People  that  use  this  land 
notice  this.  They  [the  Bush  administration]  keep  leaving  us  out  of  the 
picture.  The  administration  says  we  don't  have  scientific  facts... what  is 
this?  The  scientific  facts  are  already  here.  It's  right  in  front  of  us. 
Bush  is  an  oil  man  and  people  have  to  decide  which  side  they're  on, 
destruction  or  conservation." 

Shawn  Martinez,  of  the  Ventie  Tribal  Government,  reflected  on  the  agenda 
of  the  proposed  drilling  operations.  Martinez  told  Native  American  Times, 
"Drilling  in  the  caribou  calving  ground  is  like  forcing  a woman  to  give 
birth  in  an  automotive  shop."  Referencing  the  1988  gathering  to  discuss 
prevention  of  development  in  the  region,  Martinez  explained,  "We  worked 
together  to  prevent  development  and  to  discuss  what  the  carabou  mean  to 
us-  spiritually  and  financially  as  well.  For  thousands  of  years  our  people 


have  subsisted  off  the  caribou,  our  culture  is  based  on  the  caribou  and  we 
still  depend  on  the  caribou.  The  same  thing  was  done  to  the  buffalo,  it's 
beyond  me,  it's  beyond  all  of  us.  The  oil  industry  claims  they  can  explore 
and  drill  without  affecting  us,  but  this  will  affect  us." 

An  April  26,  2001,  Wall  Street  Journal  article  reveals  that  oil  spills 
occur  in  neighboring  Prudhoe  Bay,  only  60  miles  away,  at  the  rate  of  400 
spills  per  year.  The  article  also  revealed  that  10%  of  safety  valves  in 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  drilling  rigs  failed  to  pass  inspection. 

The  benefits  of  drilling  in  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  will  not  be 
realized  for  seven  to  ten  years,  if  at  all.  The  US  Geological  Study  that 
was  released  refers  to  oil  that  is  "technically  recoverable",  not 
economically  recoverable.  This  distinction  means  that  it  may  be 
recoverable,  but  not  in  a cost  effective  manner.  While  the  Bush 
administration  touts  the  lowering  of  prices  at  the  pump,  the  quantity  of 
oil  that  is  potentially  in  the  region  is  so  small  that  it  will  not,  at  any 
time,  affect  the  price  of  oil  at  the  pump. 

Elliott  Negin,  of  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  offered  strong 
words  on  the  agenda  of  the  Bush  administration.  Negin  said,  "The  Bush  plan 
pays  lip  service  to  efficiency,  but  basically  his  plan  is  a wet  kiss  to 
the  coal  and  oil  industries.  The  plan  pushes  oil  industry  profits  at  the 
expense  of  the  environment  and  public  health.  Oil  prices  are  part  of  a 
world  economy  and  prices  at  the  pump  will  be  untouched  by  the  small  amount 
of  oil  that  may  ultimately  be  present  in  the  refuge.  If  we  increase  our 
fuel  mileage  by  3 mpg  over  ten  years,  this  will  equal  any  potential  from 
the  proposed  drilling."  Negin  continued,  "The  Bush/  Cheney  plan  is  crazy 
and  it's  a gift  to  the  oil  and  coal  industries-  principal  donors  to  the 
Bush  campaign.  We  call  it  the  "more  pollution  solution",  the  only  people 
who  will  benefit  from  this  are  the  oil  company  executives." 
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Akwesasne  Mohawks  Have  No  Right  To  Import  Trade  Goods  Duty-Free:  Top  Court 
Canadian  Press 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - Residents  of  the  Akwesasne  Mohawk  Territory  near  Cornwall, 
Ont.  do  not  have  an  aboriginal  right  to  bring  goods  into  Canada  for  trade 
without  paying  duty,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruled  Thursday. 

"I  conclude  that  the  aboriginal  right  claimed  has  not  been  established," 
wrote  Chief  Justice  Beverley  McLachlin  in  the  7-0  judgment.  She  said  there 
was  insufficient  evidence  to  show  that  Mohawks  had  a historic  right  to 
duty-free  imports  for  trading  purposes. 

The  ruling  overturned  two  lower  court  judgments  that  sided  with  the 
Mohawks . 

The  case  dates  back  to  March  22,  1988,  when  Michael  Mitchell,  grand 
chief  of  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Akwesasne,  entered  Canada  from  New  York 
state  at  Cornwall  Island. 

Mitchell,  a descendant  of  the  Mohawk  Nation  which  formed  part  of  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy  before  European  contact,  refused  to  pay  duty  on  a 
motley  cargo  of  U.S.  goods. 

It  included  20  Bibles,  10  blankets,  used  clothing,  10  loaves  of  bread, 
some  butter,  milk,  six  bags  of  cookies,  12  cans  of  soup,  a case  of  motor 
oil  and  a washing  machine. 

The  motor  oil  was  to  be  resold  to  Mohawk  residents  on  Cornwall  Island, 
and  the  other  goods  were  given  to  members  of  the  Tyendinaga  First  Nation 
near  Belleville,  Ont.  It  was  a symbolic  gesture  to  rekindle  historic 
trading  arrangements  between  the  communities. 

Mitchell  declared  the  goods  at  the  Cornwall  customs  office  but  claimed 


an  aboriginal  right  to  be  exempt  from  customs  duties,  citing  historic 
trade  patterns. 

He  was  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  goods  to  Tyendinaga  as  part  of  a 
ceremonial  dinner  marking  the  renewed  commitment  to  trade. 

Almost  18  months  later,  Mitchell  was  ordered  to  pay  $361.64  in  unpaid 
duty,  sales  tax  and  a penalty. 

He  went  to  Federal  Court,  where  Judge  William  McKeown  ruled  in  1997  that 
Mohawks  have  a constitutional  right  to  bring  goods  purchased  in  the  U.S. 
into  Canada  without  paying  duty. 

The  government  challenged  the  ruling,  but  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeal  in 
1998  upheld  the  trial  judgment  with  some  conditions.  It  deemed  that 
Akwesasne  Mohawks  living  in  Canada  have  an  aboriginal  right,  when  crossing 
from  New  York  into  Quebec  or  Ontario,  to  bring  for  personal  or  collective 
use  goods  bought  in  New  York  without  paying  duties  or  taxes. 

Those  goods  can  also  be  used  for  non-commercial  trade  with  First  Nations 
in  Ontario  or  Quebec,  said  the  court. 

Federal  government  lawyers  argued  that  the  Federal  Court  rulings  deny 
Canada  its  sovereign  right  to  control  what  enters  the  country. 
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OTTAWA  - Residents  of  the  Akwesasne  Mohawk  Territory  near  Cornwall,  Ont. 
are  not  exempt  from  paying  duty  on  imported  goods,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  ruled  Thursday. 

"I  conclude  that  the  aboriginal  right  claimed  has  not  been  established," 
wrote  Chief  Justice  Beverley  McLachlin  in  the  7-0  judgement. 

The  decision  overturns  two  Federal  Court  judgments  siding  with  the 
Mohawks . 

The  case  began  in  1988,  when  Akwesasne' s Grand  Chief  Michael  Mitchell 
refused  to  pay  duty  on  goods  he  was  bringing  in  from  New  York. 

He  argued  that  he  had  a historic  treaty  right  to  transport  goods  duty- 
free . 

Revenue  Canada  was  joined  by  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba  and  B.C.  in 
appealing  the  earlier  rulings  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  lower  court  rulings  said  Mohawks  could  bring  in  goods  for  personal 
or  collective  use  and  for  non-commercial  trade  with  First  Nations  in 
Ontario  or  Quebec. 

Thursday's  decision  orders  Mitchell  to  pay  duty  on  the  goods  he  imported, 
which  included  Bibles,  blankets,  used  clothing,  food  and  a washing  machine. 

At  the  time  the  bill  from  Revenue  Canada  came  to  $361.64  in  unpaid  duty, 
sales  tax  and  a penalty. 

Mitchell  said  he  was  disappointed  by  the  ruling,  saying  he  "just  lost 
faith  in  the  Canadian  system." 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2001  CBC  News  Online 
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Dear  Big  Mountain  Supporters, 

I bring  you  greetings  from  the  Dine'  resisters  living  on  HP L , especially 
from  Ruth  Benally,  a matriarch  from  Big  Mountain,  AZ  that  is  hopeful  you 
can  help  distribute  her  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR.  Please  network  this 
LETTER  to  your  local  and  national  media  contacts.  There  is  a local 
phone  number  to  verify  the  letter  for  publication. 

It  was  a blessing  that  I was  able  to  travel  to  the  rez  with  an  attorney, 
meet  with  the  people  and  attend  a meeting  the  Hopi  Tribe  and  BIA  had 
with  HPL  residents  regarding  present  and  future  plans  to  implement  a 
highly  restrictive  and  discriminatory  Hopi  Tribal  Grazing  Ordinance  43. 

I am  collaborating  on  an  update  about  our  trip  along  with  an  analysis 
of  the  grazing  ordinance.  We  will  send  it  out  to  you  as  soon  as  it  is 
completed.  In  the  meanwhile,  I would  like  to  ask  you  to  pray  for  Rena 
Babbitt  Lane,  a Dine'  matriarch  from  Red  Lake,  Tonalea.  When  I saw  her, 
she  was  having  health  problems  severe  enough  to  require  me  to  bring  her 
to  a hospital.  A few  days  later  she  was  able  to  return  home  but  I 
remain  concerned  about  her  health. 

Thank  you  for  your  support, 

Marsha  Monestersky 

Consultant  to  Sovereign  Dineh  Nation 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

"Dine"  History  of  Occupancy  in  the  Hopi  Partition  Land  (HPL)" 

May  14,  2001 

To  Eugene  Kaye,  spokesperson  for  the  Hopi  Tribe  I would  like  to  say 
that  I do  not  believe  you  know  your  own  history.  To  you  I say,  "You  were 
probably  not  breast  fed  or  you  would  know  your  history.  This  is  a 
history  I know. 

I am  78  years  old,  I am  Dine'  and  I live  in  Big  Mountain.  When  my 
daughter,  Elvira  was  5 years  old  she  herded  sheep  with  my  great  great 
grandfather  who  had  a Navajo  name  the  Twin's  father.  I knew  him  for  many 
years  until  he  grew  old.  He  lived  with  us  in  Big  Mountain.  The  Twin's 
father  told  me  he  was  5 years  old  when  he  went  to  Fort  Sumner  in  1868. 

He  survived  the  Long  Walk  and  came  home  to  grow  old.  He  was  born  in 
1863.  He  died  when  he  was  over  100  years  old.  He  is  the  one  that  taught 
me  this  history  of  Navajo  occupancy  of  the  region  before  any  Hopi  lived 
out  here.  I believe  this  why  there  are  no  remains  of  Hopi  on  the  land  we 
live  on. 

The  Twin's  father  told  me.  When  he  was  young  he  didn't  notice  any  Hopi 
living  on  the  land.  But  he  did  notice  the  Spanish  people  that  were  here 
traveling  around  on  the  land  and  they  had  stores  they  opened.  My  husband 
Doe  Benally  was  friends  with  some  of  these  people.  There  was  a place 
called  "Above  Spring"  near  Polacca.,  where  all  the  Navajo  would  herd 
their  sheep  to  wash  them.  At  that  time  I noticed  some  Navajos  actually 
living  there,  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan.  I noticed  it  because  my  father 
was  Red  Bottom  People  and  they  lived  there.  I observed  then,  that  there 
were  5 old  stone  houses  on  top  of  Polacca  mesa,  not  many  houses  there, 
at  Polacca  there  I noticed  4 old  stone  houses  built  so  I knew  the  Hopi 
were  there.  At  Polacca  Tewa  I noticed  a few  more  houses  and  these  were 
the  Hopis.  I noticed  some  Hopi  men,  one  called  He  Talks  Much  and  another 
was  Talks  Too  Much's  brother  and  another  was  called  Crows  Son,  and  other 
men  like  Miho,  Sheepskin  and  Ghost  Boy  who  was  the  star  gaz!  er  of  the 
Hopi  Medicine  Men.  I used  to  go  to  him.  Then  I knew  more  Hopi  men. 
Generations  upon  generations  I know.  For  generations  we  lived  with  the 
Hopis  near  each  other.  At  that  time,  when  we  had  our  sheep  dip  there  I 
used  to  meet  the  Hopi  there.  These  were  the  great  Hopi  Medicine  Men. 
Miho,  a Hopi  man  said  District  6 was  Hopi  land.  We  used  to  talk  to  each 


other.  My  father  used  to  talk  Navajo,  Hopi,  Spanish  and  some  English. 

His  name  was  Levi  Robinson.  They  had  to  be  together  to  learn  the 
language.  We  knew  the  Navajo  that  lived  there,  the  Red  Bottom  People, 
then  later  some  of  my  father's  clan  moved  to  the  Polacca  and  considered 
themselves  Hopi  but  they  were  Navajo.  This  is  the  way  we  made  more 
Hopis.  lack  was  an  albino,  Hopi  man  was  the  head  snake  dancer.  He  said 
they  were  all  Zunis  and  went  to  live  in  Hotevilla. 

When  I was  6,  I saw  my  first  vehicle.  It  had  wheels  and  I was  afraid  of 
it.  Though  I rarely  saw  a vehicle  after  that  since  we  all  mostly  used 
horses.  It  was  around  this  time  I saw  my  first  airplane.  We  thought  it 
was  a big  monster  eagle  that  would  pick  up  people.  We  used  to  hide  from 
it.  When  I was  10,  I witnessed  a great  livestock  reduction.  It  was  done 
by  2 white  men  named  Eyeglass  Man  and  a Stew  Mixer.  A lot  of  our 
livestock  were  taken.  They  only  allowed  us  6 sheep,  some  families  were 
only  allowed  2.  These  people  took  almost  all  our  animals  and  left  a few 
painted  ones  for  us  to  keep.  This  was  the  beginning  of  branding.  When  I 
started  having  kids  I suffered  from  a second  livestock  reduction.  That 
time  my  husband  had  livestock  and  half  his  livestock  were  taken  away.  We 
had  a family,  we  did  not  have  a job  and  depended  upon  livestock.  Now 
with  Hopi  seeking  enforcement  of  jurisdiction  over  grazing  the  next  big 
livestock  reduction  is  threatened.  I have  been  told  to  have  2 s!  heep. 

If  this  is  all  I am  allowed,  I recently  ate  one  and  gave  one  to  a 
Medicine  Man  for  ceremony.  Is  this  all  we  are  allowed.  This  is  our  good 
food  that  we  depend  upon.  What  are  we  going  to  eat  again?  There  is  no 
food . 

When  I was  13,  I saw  a male  Dine'  hogan  in  Orabi  built  by  a Spanish  man 
that  had  a trading  post  there  at  the  time.  His  name  was  Round  Spanish. 

The  hogan  is  one  many  Navajos,  including  me  and  my  family  spent  the 
night  there  when  we  traveled  there  by  foot  and  by  horse.  I also  saw 
those  stone  houses  on  Oraibi,  where  the  hogan  was.  These  were  the  first 
buildings,  now  there  is  a larger  community  there.  But  I can  still 
identify  the  old  structures  to  this  day.  After  that  Spanish  man  died  his 
brother  came.  Hard  of  Hearing  Spanish  man  (otherwise  known  as  Hubbel) . 

Then  he  went  to  Ganado  where  he  had  Hubbel ' s Trading  Post.  He  is  buried 
on  top  of  the  hill  now  called  the  Hubbel  Trading  Post. 

The  Mexicans,  Spanish  people  made  the  Census  number  for  us  at  that  time. 
I was  given  a round  silver  coin  with  my  Census  number  on  and  it  was  the 
first  time  I had  a number  in  a coin.  I still  have  it.  Our  Census  did  not 
come  first  by  the  US  or  the  Navajo  Nation.  Later  on,  our  Social  Security 
came,  just  recently  from  Window  Rock  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 

When  I was  51  when  P.L.  93-531,  the  Relocation  law  was  passed.  I was 
never  informed  about  it  before  it  was  passed.  I oppose  relocation.  Big 
Mountain  is  a sacred  place.  We  make  offerings  there.  It  has  a sacred 
name.  It  is  our  grandma  mountain  and  we  talk  to  them  and  pray  to  them. 

When  I was  58,  Peabody  Coal  mine  came  in  after  large  amounts  of  coal 
were  discovered.  This  was  a money  maker  so  the  Hopi  tribal  government 
wanted  part  of  it.  When  they  discovered  coal  on  Big  Mountain  that  is  why 
they  want  us  to  be  out  of  the  land.  The  Hopi  claim  they  are  the  Anasazi 
but  they  are  not.  Anasazi  is  a Navajo  word  that  means  our  ancient 
ancestors.  Why  are  the  Hopi  claiming  so  much  land  when  they  are  not  big 
in  number  and  we  contributed  to  their  population. 

To  the  Hopi  tribal  government  I wish  to  say  I will  never  move  out,  even 
if  try  to  mine  where  I live  I will  stay. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ruth  Benally 
P.0.  Box  64 
Kykotsmovi,  AZ  86034 

Contact  phone.  Dune  Nelson:  (520)  283-5618 
Translated  by:  Irene  Benally 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm  for 
more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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Seminole  chairman  built  tribe's  businesses,  now  faces  ouster 

Sunday,  May  27,  2001 

By  TERRY  SPENCER,  Associated  Press 

FIOLLYWOOD,  Fla.  - During  his  22  years  as  the  undisputed  leader  of 
Florida's  Seminole  Indians,  lames  Billie  built  both  a colorful  reputation 
and  the  tribe's  hugely  profitable  gambling  operation. 

He  traveled  in  the  tribe's  fleet  of  helicopters  and  airplanes,  including 
one  formerly  owned  by  Iordan's  King  Hussein,  and  drew  a six-figure  salary 
while  running  the  tribe's  enterprises.  Those  bring  in  $300  million 
annually  and  pay  every  Florida  Seminole  $2,000  a month. 

Stepping  out  of  the  tribe's  corporate  offices,  Billie,  57,  occasionally 
wrestled  alligators  for  tourists,  losing  a finger  to  one  last  year,  and 
crisscrossed  the  state  to  play  with  his  band.  He  defeated  the  federal 
government  when  it  accused  him  of  violating  the  Endangered  Species  Act, 
winning  acquittal  after  prosecutors  said  he  killed  a rare  Florida  panther. 

But  now  he  has  been  temporarily  ousted  as  tribal  chairman  amid 
allegations  that  the  married  father  of  five  got  his  former  director  of 
operations  pregnant.  In  a federal  lawsuit  filed  earlier  this  month, 
Christine  O'Donnell  says  he  forced  her  to  have  an  abortion  and  then  fired 
her  after  she  did. 

The  Tribal  Council  voted  4-0  Thursday  to  suspend  Billie  indefinitely.  It 
has  also  ordered  an  audit  of  the  tribe's  books  and  an  examination  of  its 
business  practices.  Seminole  officials  also  say  the  FBI  is  investigating 
the  tribe,  but  the  agency  will  not  confirm  that. 

3im  Shore,  the  Tribal  Council's  attorney,  said  Friday  that  the 
suspension  is  based  on  a section  of  the  tribe's  constitution  that  forbids 
leaders  from  acting  "with  gross  neglect  of  duty  or  misconduct  reflecting 
on  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  the  Tribal  Council." 

Shore  said  the  council  doesn't  necessarily  believe  O'Donnell's 
accusations,  but  felt  it  had  to  suspend  Billie  until  the  truth  can  be 
determined.  Its  other  option  was  to  remove  him,  he  said. 

"By  suspending  (Billie)  rather  than  removing  him,  the  council  gave  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,"  Shore  said. 

O'Donnell's  attorney,  Andrew  Hall,  said  he  plans  to  continue  with  the 
suit . 

Billie,  who  has  been  elected  by  the  tribe's  voters  six  times,  declined 
comment  Saturday  when  reached  at  the  Florida  Folk  Festival  in  the  north 
Florida  town  of  White  Springs.  He  lives  in  Big  Cypress  Indian  Reservation, 
about  50  miles  west  of  Fort  Lauderdale  in  the  Everglades,  one  of  six 
reservations  the  tribe  controls  in  central  and  South  Florida. 

Robert  Saunooke,  Billie's  attorney,  said  Billie  "categorically  denies 
any  malfeasance"  and  charged  that  the  council's  action  against  his  client 
violated  the  tribe's  constitution. 

He  said  the  constitution  has  no  provision  that  allows  the  chairman  to  be 
suspended  and  that  Billie  was  never  given  the  opportunity  to  defend 
himself. 

Billie  may  appeal  the  suspension  to  the  federal  courts,  Saunooke  said. 

Florida's  Seminoles  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  successfully 
resisted  U.S.  military  attempts  in  the  1800s  to  remove  them  from  the  state 
and  force  them  across  the  Mississippi  River  to  Oklahoma. 

On  U.S.  441,  which  runs  through  the  heart  of  the  tribe's  Hollywood 
reservation  just  south  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  the  parking  lot  at  the  oldest 
of  the  tribe's  five  casinos  was  getting  full  Friday  afternoon. 

Inside,  gamblers  play  video  gaming  machines,  bingo  and  poker  around  the 
clock  at  the  22-year-old  facility,  but  no  traditional  slot  machines, 
blackjack,  roulette  or  other  Las  Vegas-style  games  - the  state  and  federal 


governments  have  rejected  Billie's  attempts  to  add  those  games  to  his 
casinos'  lineup. 

Also  along  441  are  about  a dozen  trailers  and  small  shops  selling 
discounted  cigarettes.  There  are  pawn  shops,  a few  small  Indian  souvenir 
stands  and  museums,  and  a bikini-clad  woman  selling  hot  dogs  from  a cart. 
There  are  trailer  parks,  but  most  of  the  residents  aren't  Seminoles  but 
snowbirds  from  Canada  and  the  northern  United  States. 

Back  off  the  main  drag  and  along  Florida's  Turnpike  is  the  tribe's 
lavish  headquarters,  which  adjoins  a neighborhood  of  tract  homes  where 
some  Seminoles  and  non-Seminoles  live. 

Several  tribal  members  told  the  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel  after 
Thursday's  vote  that  they  want  Billie  reinstated,  saying  the  tribe's 
prosperity  is  because  of  him. 

"Fle's  the  only  one  that's  ever  done  good  for  the  tribe,"  Doe  Doctor  told 
the  newspaper.  "Now,  everything  will  probably  fall  apart." 

Copyright  c.  2001  Naples  Daily  News.  All  rights  reserved 
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Six  American  Indians  Appear  With  New  Attorneys 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

Rushville,  Neb.  (AP)  - Six  American  Indians  arrested  in  a 1999  protest  at 
Whiteclay  have  made  their  first  appearance  with  new  attorneys  in  Sheridan 
County  Court. 

The  six  were  among  nine  men  arrested  Duly  3,  1999  for  crossing  a police 
line  during  a protest  march  at  Whiteclay.  The  men  each  face  two 
misdemeanor  counts  - failure  to  obey  a lawful  order  and  obstructing  a 
police  officer. 

Dohn  Yellow  Bird  Steele,  chairman  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  in  nearby 
South  Dakota,  and  former  Nebraska  Indian  Commission  member  Frank  LaMere 
were  among  the  six  who  have  turned  down  plea  agreement  offers. 

American  Indian  activist  Russell  Means  last  year  accepted  a plea 
agreement  and  was  fined  $100  for  failure  to  obey  a lawful  order. 

Delays  over  questions  of  legal  jurisdiction  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
six  men's  first  attorney  contributed  to  trial  delays. 

No  trial  date  was  set  for  the  remaining  six  during  their  appearance  on 
Tuesday. 

Copyright  c.  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Lakota  should  not  have  to  be  taxed 
Scott  C.  Barta 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 
published:  5/24/01 

Why  must  Gov.  Bill  Danklow  kick  the  Lakota  when  they're  down?  After  years 
of  oppression,  seeing  their  lands  exploited  and  forgetting  they  are  an 
Indigenous  Red  Lakota  Nation  (instead  of  "Sioux  Indians"  from  "South 
Dakota")  the  Lakota  are  being  pressured  by  a governor  who  wants  them  to 


pay  taxes  and  be  "Americans"  --  so  much  for  sovereignty,  the  Constitution 
and  "nation  to  nation." 

The  United  States  allows  Africans,  Europeans  and  Asians  to  be 
"Americans"  --  yet  Danklow  and  the  government  want  the  Lakota  to  be  only 
"full-blooded."  The  wolf  killed  by  a cyanide  pill  near  Pierre  was  "full- 
blooded"  --  therefore  protected  under  endangered  species  laws.  Are  the 
Lakota  any  different? 

The  United  Nations  has  black,  white  and  yellow  nations  --  no  red  (U.S.- 
sponsored  racism  and  oppression).  Article  1,  Section  2,  Part  3 of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  states  "Indians  shall  not  be  taxed."  Article  VI  states 
"treaties  made  with  Indian  Nations  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

Stop  trying  to  take  the  rest  of  Indian  lands;  honor  the  Constitution; 
and  reject  the  illegal  Louisiana  Purchase  --  the  Indians  are  still  here. 


To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups.com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
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As  Others  Abandon  Plains,  Indians  and  Bison  Come  Back 
By  TIMOTHY  EGAN 

FORT  YATES,  N.D.  - In  writing  the  obituary  of  the  Great  Plains,  social 
historians  have  looked  out  at  the  abandoned  ranches,  collapsed  homesteads 
and  dying  towns  huddled  against  the  wind  in  a sea  of  grass  and  seen  an 
epic  failure. 

And  the  numbers  do  tell  a compelling  story.  More  than  60  percent  of  the 
counties  in  the  Great  Plains  lost  population  in  the  last  10  years.  An  area 
equal  to  the  size  of  the  original  Louisiana  Purchase,  nearly  900,000 
square  miles,  now  has  so  few  people  that  it  meets  the  19th-century  Census 
Bureau  definition  of  frontier,  with  six  people  or  fewer  per  square  mile. 
And  a large  swath  of  land  has  slipped  even  further,  to  a category  the 
government  once  defined  as  vacant. 

But  something  else  is  under  way  from  the  Badlands  of  the  Dakotas  to  the 
tallgrass  fields  of  Oklahoma:  a restoration  of  lost  landscape  and 
forgotten  people,  suggesting  that  European  agricultural  settlement  of  big 
parts  of  the  prairie  may  have  been  an  accident  of  history,  or  perhaps  only 
a chapter. 

As  the  nearly  all-white  counties  of  the  Great  Plains  empty  out,  American 
Indians  are  coming  home,  generating  the  only  significant  population  gains 
in  a wide  stretch  of  the  American  midsection.  At  the  same  time,  the 
frontier,  as  it  was  called  when  it  was  assumed  that  the  land  would  soon  be 
spotted  with  towns  and  farms,  is  actually  larger  than  it  has  been  since 
the  early  20th  century. 

These  changes  have  been  under  way  for  decades.  But  they  have  reached  a 
point  - 108  years  after  Frederick  lackson  Turner  suggested  that  the 
American  frontier  was  closed,  with  the  buffalo  herds  wiped  out  and  native 
populations  down  to  a few  tribes  - that  there  are  now  more  Indians  and 
bison  on  the  Plains  than  at  any  time  since  the  late  1870' s. 

"What's  happening  is  really  quite  astonishing,"  said  Patricia  Locke,  a 
Lakota  and  Chippewa  elder  and  a MacArthur  Foundation  fellow  who  returned 
to  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation  here  several  years  ago.  "It's  like 
an  evacuation  one  way,  and  a homecoming  in  the  other." 

Indians,  of  course,  are  still  a fraction  of  the  overall  Plains 
population,  making  up  just  under  8 percent  of  the  population  in  the  state, 
Oklahoma,  where  they  have  the  biggest  population,  272,601  people. 


But  while  many  Plains  counties  lost  20  percent  or  more  of  their 
population,  the  overall  Indian  population  grew  by  20  percent  in  North 
Dakota,  23  percent  in  South  Dakota,  18  percent  in  Montana,  20  percent  in 
Nebraska  and  12  percent  in  Kansas.  Some  of  this  can  be  attributed  to 
better  counting  and  higher  birthrates,  but  tribal  officials  say  there  has 
been  steady  in-migration  dating  to  the  mid-1980's. 

In  North  Dakota  alone,  47  of  the  53  counties  lost  population.  Among  the 
handful  that  gained  people  were  three  counties  populated  primarily  by 
Indians . 

In  South  Dakota,  half  of  the  counties  lost  people.  But  the  second- 
fastest-growing  county.  Shannon,  is  in  the  heart  of  Indian  country,  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  a county  that  is  94  percent  Indian  and  grew  by  26 
percent  in  the  last  census. 

And  much  of  Montana  is  nearly  as  open  today  as  it  was  when  Lewis  and 
Clark  explored  there  nearly  200  years  ago.  All  but  four  of  the  counties  in 
the  flat  eastern  part  of  the  state  lost  population;  of  those  with  gains, 
three  contain  Indian  reservations . 

"All  of  these  numbers  suggest  that  the  experiment  on  much  of  the 
northern  Plains  with  European  agricultural  settlement  may  soon  be  ending," 
said  Myron  Gutmann,  a University  of  Texas  professor  who  is  an  authority  on 
Plains  population  trends. 

As  Indians  have  moved  home,  on  or  near  reservation  lands,  whites  have 
fled  the  counties  that  were  opened  to  homesteading  in  the  last  of  the 
great  Western  land  rushes  in  the  early  20th  century. 

The  whitest  county  in  the  nation.  Slope  County,  N.D.,  is  down  to  767 
people;  all  but  three  of  its  residents  are  white.  By  contrast,  in  1915, 
six  years  after  the  prairie  was  opened  to  ranchers  and  farmers  through  the 
Enlarged  Homestead  Act,  Slope  County  was  bustling,  with  4,945  people.  Now 
the  county  seat,  Amidon,  has  25  people,  and  the  population  density,  less 
than  one  person  per  square  mile,  is  well  below  the  19th-  century  Census 
Bureau  definition  of  land  that  is  vacant  or  wilderness. 

Much  of  North  Dakota  has  a ghostly  feel  to  it:  empty  homesteads  and 
occasional  schoolhouses  litter  the  land,  with  caved-in  roofs  and  grass 
growing  where  there  used  to  be  front  porches.  The  wind  blows  so  hard  that 
a cup  of  coffee  brought  outside  develops  whitecaps. 

Cattle  ranching  and  farming  of  wheat,  barley  and  corn  still  prevail, 
especially  on  large  corporate  farms  in  the  middle  and  southern  plains.  But 
in  Slope,  Hettinger,  Adams,  Grant,  Burke,  Divide,  Garfield  or  any  of  the 
hundreds  of  other  plains  counties  that  seem  to  have  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
land  is  being  left  to  the  wind  and  sparse  rain. 

In  publicly  owned  prairie  land,  the  native  grasses  and  wildflowers  have 
returned,  and  species  like  prairie  dogs,  black-footed  ferrets,  burrowing 
owls  and  bison  have  made  comebacks.  Much  of  this  land  will  never  be  plowed 
again,  for  a third  of  the  nation's  3.7  million  acres  of  national  grassland 
is  designated  roadless  under  a measure  started  by  President  Bill  Clinton 
over  the  objections  of  many  in  the  region's  Congressional  delegation. 

Other  parts  are  managed  by  private  groups  like  the  Nature  Conservancy, 
which  has  been  buying  up  ranches  and  homesteads. 

"I'm  an  old  prairie  guy,  and  it  does  my  heart  good  to  see  so  much  of  the 
Plains  greening  up  again  with  native  species,"  said  Greg  Schenbeck,  a 
wildlife  biologist  with  the  grasslands  division  of  the  Forest  Service. 

"And  I tell  you,  people  who  come  to  visit  are  really  excited  - they  talk 
about  the  expansiveness,  the  openness,  the  grass  stretching  to  the 
horizon . " 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  only  a few  hundred  buffalo  were  left  in  the 
West.  Now  there  are  300,000,  and  more  than  30  tribes  in  the  northern 
Plains  are  controlling  large  herds  on  land  where  bison,  unlike  cattle, 
need  no  help  to  flourish.  A third  of  the  nation's  31  accredited  Indian 
colleges  offer  bison  management. 

"Dust  having  these  animals  around,  knowing  what  they  meant  to  our 
ancestors,  and  bringing  kids  out  to  connect  to  them  has  been  a big  plus," 
said  Mike  Faith,  who  manages  the  bison  herd  on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
Reservation  here,  not  far  from  where  Sitting  Bull  was  killed. 

Indians  have  the  highest  rate  of  diabetes  in  the  nation.  Part  of  the 
overall  restoration  of  the  Plains  is  an  effort  to  get  bison  meat,  which  is 


low  in  cholesterol  and  fat,  back  into  the  Indian  diet. 

"We're  probably  one  of  the  few  ethnic  communities  that  have  been  blessed 
with  a God-given  creature  to  help  restore  us,"  said  Donald  Lake,  director 
of  the  Inter-Tribal  Bison  Co-  operative  of  Rapid  City,  S.D.,  a nonprofit 
group  that  works  to  repopulate  Indian  country  with  bison. 

Mr.  Lake,  a Santee  Sioux  from  Nebraska,  has  returned  to  the  Plains  after 
living  for  years  in  Los  Angeles.  He  likes  the  slower  pace,  the  connection 
to  other  Indians,  the  low  prices.  He  winces  at  the  description  that  the 
historian  Turner  used  to  describe  frontier  land  as  it  became  populated 
with  Europeans.  It  was.  Turner  wrote,  "the  place  where  civilization  meets 
savagery. " 

Many  Indians  have  moved  back  to  reservations  because  of  jobs  in  the 
casinos,  the  so-called  new  buffalo,  which  have  been  the  main  economic 
salvation.  On  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  for  example,  the  casino  is 
the  county's  biggest  job  provider,  employing  376  people,  and  it  has 
expanded  six  times  since  it  opened  in  1993. 

But  Indian  reservations  remain  among  the  poorest  places  in  the  nation, 
with  high  unemployment,  high  out-of-wedlock  birthrates  and  chronic  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse. 

Still,  life  has  improved.  Tourism  has  increased.  People  come  to  look  at 
bison,  tribal  officials  sayj  others  pay  up  to  $2,500  for  the  right  to  hunt 
them.  People  interested  in  the  Plains  tribes'  history  are  also  drawn  to 
the  prairie. 

"Sitting  Bull  is  one  of  the  biggest  names  in  the  world,  and  he  still  has 
family  here,"  said  Elaine  McLaughlin,  the  Standing  Rock  tribal  secretary. 
"A  lot  of  people  in  state  government  seem  surprised  when  people  show  up 
from  all  over  because  they  want  to  know  more  about  Indians." 

The  re-emergence  of  a Great  Plains  of  Indians  and  bison  was  foretold  in 
1987  by  two  Rutgers  University  professors,  Frank  3.  Popper  and  his  wife, 
Deborah  E.  Popper.  They  said  white  depopulation  would  accelerate,  as  it 
became  clear  that  farming  and  building  towns  on  the  arid  Plains  was  "the 
largest,  longest-running  agricultural  and  environmental  miscalculation  in 
American  history." 

They  proposed  a "Buffalo  Commons"  in  the  empty  counties,  an  open  range 
populated  by  the  species  that  once  thundered  over  the  land.  People 
throughout  the  prairie  scorned  their  idea,  and  the  Poppers  became  the 
objects  of  intense  hatred.  But  their  idea  has  been  revived  of  late,  with 
little  rancor. 

While  the  Poppers  may  ultimately  be  proved  right  in  several  respects, 
they  were  wrong  in  one  major  sense:  In  their  vision,  government  would  be 
the  driving  force,  buying  land  and  bringing  buffalo  back,  then  turning 
some  of  it  over  to  Indians  to  manage. 

Now,  in  a twist,  it  is  government  that  keeps  the  white  farming  and 
ranching  communities  alive,  through  annual  subsidies  of  more  than  $20 
billion.  Many  historians  have  long  argued  that  white  settlement, 
particularly  of  the  northern  Plains,  was  largely  government-induced  from 
the  start,  through  subsidies  to  railroads  and  homesteaders. 

"If  the  government  ever  pulled  out,  the  Buffalo  Commons  would  come  on 
like  a storm,"  Mr.  Popper  said. 

Indians  and  bison  have  returned  by  self-initiative  and  free  enterprise, 
helped  by  the  success  of  casinos. 

"The  people  coming  back,  they  get  their  degrees  and  they  start  their  own 
businesses,  or  take  jobs  as  teachers  here  on  the  reservation,"  said  Anita 
Blue  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  in  North  Dakota,  where  the 
population  in  the  Indian-  dominated  county  grew  7.1  percent. 

The  idea  of  Manifest  Destiny  in  reverse  is  scoffed  at  by  many  people, 
especially  in  the  dying  counties. 

But  a sense  of  irrevocable  change  pervades  the  northern  Plains.  "There 
is  a lot  of  that  Buffalo  Commons  idea  that's  probably  true,"  said  Gov. 

John  Hoeven  of  North  Dakota,  a Republican  elected  on  a pledge  to 
revitalize  the  state.  "It's  never  going  to  look  like  it  did  before,  when 
all  the  farms  and  ranches  were  healthy." 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  New  York  Times  Company 
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Samish  Nation  reclaims  its  place 
05/26/01 

MARINA  PARR/Skagit  Valley  Herald 

ANACORTES  - Most  Indian  tribes  are  tucked  away  on  sprawling  reservations 
off-the-beaten-path  kinds  of  places  where  tribal  members  keep  the  torch  of 
an  ancient  culture  kindled. 

Not  so  the  Samish  Indian  Nation.  For  years  members  of  this  Northwest 
tribe  have  lacked  even  a sliver  of  land  to  call  their  own. 

Last  October,  however,  tribal  members  used  federal  money  to  purchase  an 
80-acre  parcel  off  Highway  20  near  Campbell  Lake  in  a bid  to  rebuild  their 
homeland . 

"It  isn't  like  we're  some  stranger  saying  'this  is  a nice  place  to  live. 
This  is  our  home.  This  is  where  we  come  from,"  said  Ken  Hansen,  the  tribe' 
chairman . 

The  purchase  has  thrust  the  low-profile  tribe  into  the  public  spotlight 
a place  most  tribal  members  are  unaccustomed  to  being. 

Some  worry  their  neighbors  may  frown  upon  a tribal  housing  development, 
thinking  it  might  lead  to  a casino,  for  example  - although  tribal  leaders 
say  that's  not  what  they  have  in  mind. 

"I  do  know  people  are  often  nervous  about  Indian  governments  acquiring 
land,"  Hansen  said. 

For  years  the  tribe  was  constrained  from  buying  land  and  setting  up  a 
reservation  because  it  lacked  official  federal  recognition.  Without  a 
reservation  to  help  keep  the  tribe  rooted,  there  has  been  more  mixing  with 
middle-class,  non-tribal  neighbors.  Tribal  members  are  as  likely  to  hold 
jobs  working  at  the  oil  refineries  in  Anacortes  or  at  a local  restaurant 
or  retail  store  as  their  neighbors  down  the  street. 

But  that  hasn't  stopped  the  tribe  from  accessing  federal  money  aimed  at 
building  low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 

Hansen  acknowledges  that  tribal  members  of  all  income  levels  will  be 
able  to  purchase  homes  built  on  tribal  land  with  federal  money.  The  homes 
perhaps  as  many  as  16  - will  be  paid  for  out  of  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  funding.  To  date,  the  tribe  has  taken  in  about  $1.6 
million  from  two  HUD  programs  aimed  at  Native  Americans. 

There's  a chance  some  tribal  members  exceed  the  federal  income 
requirements . 

"HUD  will  only  deal  with  certain  income  levels,"  Hansen  said.  "We  have 
to  buy  it  back,  lot  by  lot,  if  people  don't  fall  within  those  HUD 
guidelines.  We're  prepared  to  do  that.  We  have  a concept  of  a blended 
community,  not  only  economic  composition  but  making  sure  age  and  family 
size  and  types  of  units  are  blended  as  well." 

That  a federal  agency  is  helping  foot  the  bill  for  the  tribe's  housing 
project  is  a victory  for  the  Samish. 

For  years,  members  have  struggled  in  a long  and  bitter  fight  with  the 
federal  government  in  a bid  for  official  recognition  - and  the  federal 
money  that  flows  with  it. 

The  tribe  fell  off  the  list  of  federally  recognized  tribes  in  1969 
because  of  a glitch  in  paperwork.  That  set  in  motion  a protracted  legal 
battle,  which  in  1996  was  finally  resolved  in  the  Samish 's  favor. 

But  by  that  point,  the  tribe,  which  numbers  about  800  members,  had  no 
place  to  call  home. 

"Lacking  a central  gathering  place  certainly  posed  obstacles,"  said 
Hansen.  He  noted  that  the  tribe  sometimes  has  held  meetings  to  hear  from 
its  membership  at  Anacortes  City  Hall,  the  Swinomish  Indian  reservation  or 
at  a local  grange  hall. 

"We  made  do  with  what  we  had,"  he  said. 


Hansen,  a 49-year-old  father  of  two,  grew  up  in  Federal  Way.  His  Samish 
heritage  is  on  his  mother's  side  of  the  family;  her  father  was  Samish. 

But  Hansen,  who  received  a bachelor's  degree  in  Indian  Affairs  from 
Antioch  University,  is  quick  to  say,  "I'm  all  Samish." 

By  age  18,  Hansen  was  sitting  on  the  tribal  council  and  in  1978  moved  to 
Anacortes  - where  the  tribe's  main  office  is  located  - to  help  the  tribe 
fight  the  clerical  error  that  placed  its  federal  status  in  limbo  for  about 
25  years.  He  served  as  tribal  chairman  from  1979  to  1987  and  was  elected 
chairman  again  three  and  half  years  ago. 

Hansen's  career  has  been  spent  working  for  various  tribal  governments, 
including  a stint  as  a consultant  for  the  Shoalwater  Bay  tribe.  But  the 
Samish  Tribe  is  where  he  has  poured  most  of  his  energy. 

The  tribe  has  operated  an  administrative  office  along  Commercial  Avenue, 
Anacortes'  main  drag,  since  1974.  Over  the  years,  the  office  has  moved 
several  times  up  and  down  the  avenue. 

The  tribe  has  kept  financially  afloat  by  operating  state  and  federally 
funded  programs,  including  a senior  meals  program  and  a child  care  center 
the  past  12  years.  The  child  care  center,  open  to  all  low-income  kids,  is 
paid  for  by  a state  grant. 

The  tribe,  despite  its  well-placed  administrative  office  and  social 
service  programs,  has  largely  gone  unnoticed,  however. 

That's  likely  to  change  in  the  coming  years  as  the  Samish  continue  to 
collect  federal  money  and  the  clout  that  comes  with  being  a federally 
recognized  tribe. 

Hansen  said  there  are  plans  in  the  works  to  buy  back  more  land  and 
possibly  build  a hotel,  sometime  in  the  future. 

"We  see  tourism  as  a renewable  resource  that  needs  to  be  managed," 

Hansen  said.  "We've  got  some  wonderful  attractions  and  amenities  we'd  like 
to  share  with  people.  I think  we  can  become  a major  player  in  that." 

Hansen  said  the  Samish  homeland  touches  on  four  counties,  including 
Skagit,  Whatcom,  San  Duan  and  Island.  They  are  places  that  draw  tourists 
with  their  brooding  trees  and  breathtaking  scenery. 

Some  day  the  Samish  hope  to  buy  back  more  property  in  places  their 
ancestors  once  called  home. 

"We  don't  see  80  acres  as  an  endpoint....  We're  reopening  doors  back  to 
our  own  homeland,"  Hansen  said. 
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Indian  band  barricades  campground  access 
Roadblock  protests  disorderly  parties  on  land 
Roberta  Avery 
SPECIAL  TO  THE  STAR 

SAUBLE  BEACH  - Campers  arriving  here  for  the  first  long  weekend  of  the 
summer  yesterday  found  a roadblock  and  a campground  barricaded  by  members 
of  the  local  Indian  band. 

About  50  members  of  the  Saugeen  First  Nation  erected  the  barricades  in 
defiance  of  a federal  court  order  prohibiting  the  band  from  closing 
Hideaway  Campground,  a popular  party  place. 

lames  Sebastian  of  Listowel,  who  operates  it  on  leased  reserve  land, 
refused  to  comment. 

"We're  a sovereign  nation  and  we  have  a right  to  say  what  happens  on  our 
land,"  said  Randy  Roote,  Saugeen  First  Nation  chief. 

The  band  set  up  the  barricade  late  Friday  using  huge  trees  to  block  a 
10-kilometre  stretch  of  County  Road  13,  a main  access  road  into  this  Lake 


Huron  community.  By  mid-morning  yesterday,  Anishnabek  Police  and  the  OPP 
had  negotiated  reducing  the  closed  section  to  about  one  kilometre  in  front 
of  the  camp. 

"We're  just  here  to  maintain  the  peace,"  said  Anishnabek  Sergeant  Warren 
John,  from  one  of  half  a dozen  police  vehicles  about  200  metres  from  a 
barricade.  A similar  mix  of  OPP  and  band  police  was  at  the  other  barricade. 

The  band  decided  to  close  the  camp  and  the  adjacent  overflow  Nawash  Camp, 
run  by  band  members,  following  two  deaths  there  last  Victoria  Day  weekend 
and  because  of  disorderly  behaviour  that  has  become  the  norm  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  Roote  said. 

"We  don't  want  this  lawless  behaviour  in  our  community,  we've  done  this 
to  protect  our  people,"  Roote  said. 

Through  a deal  overseen  by  the  federal  government,  Sebastian  signed  a 
20-year  lease  with  private  landowners  on  the  reserve,  Roote  said. 

"It's  in  our  territory  but  our  council  was  not  allowed  any  input  into 
the  deal, " he  said . 

The  lease  has  four  years  to  run. 

Allan  Thompson,  26,  of  Proton  Station,  south  of  Collingwood,  died  after 
being  shot  last  May  20  during  what  was  described  as  a dispute  over  an 
extra  $8  fee  for  camping  in  the  overflow  field. 

Garry  Kewaquom,  56,  of  Saugeen  First  Nation,  who  was  charged  with 
second-degree  murder  in  connection  with  Thompson's  death,  is  out  on  bail 
awaiting  trial. 

The  following  day,  Charles  Therrien,  43,  of  Mississauga  died  at  Hideaway 
after  choking  on  his  own  vomit. 

With  a court  order  prohibiting  the  band  from  closing  him  down,  Sebastian 
opened  camp  Friday.  About  50  campers  had  checked  in  before  the  barricades 
went  up.  Usually  1,600  campers  come  on  the  May  weekend. 

Police  charged  Roote  with  breaching  the  court  order  yesterday.  He  is  to 
appear  in  court  Dune  8. 

Sharon  Isaac  spent  Friday  night  behind  the  barricades  because  she 
believes  closing  the  camps  will  make  her  community  on  the  Saugeen  reserve 
safer  for  her  daughter  Kelsey,  7. 

"It  gets  wild  here.  The  parties  are  uncontrolled  and  our  kids  are 
exposed  to  drugs  and  alcohol  and  even  our  police  feel  threatened,"  Isaac 
said . 
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Hollings,  Thurmond  to  help  Indians  reclaim  remains 
By  Dames  T.  Hammond 
STAFF  WRITER 
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COLUMBIA  - South  Carolina's  U.S.  senators  will  help  the  state's  tribes 
recover  the  remains  of  more  than  200  American  Indians  held  by  the  state 
and  a private  museum. 

Support  from  Sens.  Strom  Thurmond  and  Ernest  Hollings  is  crucial  because 
the  return  of  the  remains  will  be  controlled  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior.  Gov.  Dim  Hodges  plans  to  ask  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Gale 
Norton  this  week  to  help  South  Carolina  tribes  establish  their  rights  to 
the  remains. 

The  Greenville  News  reported  earlier  this  month  that  the  state 
Archeologist's  Office  and  the  Charleston  Museum  are  holding  the  remains  of 
nearly  200  American  Indians  in  decades-old  collections.  Indian  leaders  want 
the  remains  given  to  them  for  proper  burial. 

"If  the  tribal  groups  or  Gov.  Hodges  ask  for  the  senator's  help  with  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  he  will  help,"  said  Trip  King,  director  of  Hollings' 


Columbia  office. 

Genevieve  Erny,  Thurmond's  spokeswoman,  said,  "Sen.  Thurmond  is  in 
contact  with  state  officials  and  stands  ready  to  assist  at  the  federal 
level.  Sen.  Thurmond  is  concerned  about  seeing  these  remains  released  for 
proper  burial." 

Hodges'  spokesman  Morton  Brilliant  said  the  senators  will  receive  copies 
of  the  letter  and  documents  that  will  be  sent  to  the  Interior  Secretary, 
who  supervises  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"We'll  enlist  the  aid  of  anyone  we  can,"  Brilliant  said. 

Waccamaw  Chief  Harold  Hatcher  said  it  appears  there  may  be  movement  on 
the  issue  of  the  human  remains,  "now  that  the  heavyweight  politicians  have 
weighed  in." 

Hatcher  said  his  tribe  and  others  welcome  the  help  of  state  officials  in 
dealing  with  the  federal  bureaucracy.  The  federal  Native  American  Graves 
Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  regulates  the  return  of  Indian  remains. 

State  Archeologist  Jonathan  Leader  said  the  law  was  passed  in  1990,  but 
the  regulations  governing  the  return  of  human  remains  with  known  heritage 
were  passed  a few  years  ago.  The  guidelines  on  unidentified  remains  have 
not  yet  been  completed,  he  said. 

Despite  the  unfinished  regulations,  his  office  and  the  governor's  office 
may  have  "come  up  with  a way  to  get  the  job  accomplished  anyway,"  Leader 
said . 

Most  of  the  remains  held  in  South  Carolina  are  culturally  unidentifiable 
he  said. 

Brilliant  said  the  governor's  office  has  scheduled  a meeting  Saturday 
between  tribal  leaders;  Ginger  Crocker-Lloyd,  the  governor's  director  of 
intergovernmental  affairs;  and  representatives  of  the  state  Commission  on 
Minority  Affairs,  to  discuss  the  tribal  groups'  concerns  about  state 
recognition  and  other  matters. 

The  governor  will  urge  the  Interior  Secretary  to  use  about  10  treaties 
between  the  state  of  South  Carolina  and  Indian  tribes  enacted  since  1675 
to  help  establish  claims  for  the  remains.  He  also  will  urge  that  the  last 
tribes  to  inhabit  a territory  have  first  claim  on  remains  from  that  area. 

Leader's  office  has  the  remains  of  about  100  people;  the  Charleston 
Museum  has  80.  A museum  spokeswoman  has  said  her  institution  will  follow 
the  lead  of  the  state  archeologist. 

John  O'Shea,  a member  of  the  review  committee  overseeing  the  Indian 
graves  act,  said  once  tribes  agree  on  a certain  proposal,  they  can  appeal 
to  the  committee  for  return  of  remains.  The  committee  soon  will  have  the 
authority  and  the  guidelines  to  adjudicate  the  fate  of  culturally 
unidentifiable  remains,  he  said. 

"The  only  path  right  now  is  to  bring  a consensus  agreement  to  us,  which 
we  can  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  We've  done  that  on  a number 
of  occasions,"  O'Shea  said. 
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Our  ancestors  always  stood  up  for  their  principles.  When  faced  with 
challenges  in  whatever  form,  Kahnawakehro: non  have  always  met  them  head  on 


and  took  whatever  action  was  necessary  to  protect  their  families,  their 
lands  and  their  freedom.  This  is  the  spirit  of  our  nation,  and  the  true 
meaning  of  self-determination. 

It  is  a good  thing  that  we  have  learned  lessons  from  the  past,  because 
we  have  a challenge  in  front  of  us  that  is  as  great  as  any  in  our  nation's 
long  history.  In  the  coming  years,  we  will  make  decisions  that  will 
determine  how  Kahnawake  is  governed  internally,  and  how  we  stand  in 
relation  to  the  powerful  forces  outside  of  our  community.  This  is  a time 
of  serious  and  lasting  change.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  whether  we  are 
ready  or  not,  we  will  be  forced  to  re-make  our  relationship  with  Canada  - 
the  government  of  Canada  has  said  that  it  will  dismantle  the  Indian  Act 
and  impose  a new  set  of  laws  to  govern  its  relationship  with  Native  people 

The  proposed  First  Nations  Governance  Act,  the  First  Nations  Land 
Management  Act,  a new  land  claims  commission,  and  other  changes  will  come 
into  effect  in  as  soon  as  two  years  from  now.  There  is  not  much  certainty 
about  what  this  new  set  of  rules  will  include  and  what  exactly  the  new 
relationship  will  look  like.  But  the  one  thing  for  certain  is  that  these 
changes  are  designed  to  move  our  communities  closer  to  Canada's  vision  of 
the  future;  a future  in  which  all  of  us  pay  taxes  and  have  lost  our 
reserve  lands  as  well  as  all  the  entitlements  and  benefits  we  now  have. 

The  Canadian  government  has  already  said  plainly  that  it  will  eliminate 
the  tax  exemption  from  the  Indian  Act  in  a few  short  years. 

Yet  these  changes  are  a challenge  that  we  do  not  need  to  fear.  After  all 
the  Indian  Act  needs  to  be  eliminated.  There  is  nothing  good  in  the  Indian 
Act  itself,  which  has  been  a tool  to  control  us  and  to  divide  our  people. 
Under  the  Indian  Act  we  do  not  even  own  our  reserve  lands.  Things  like 
Indian  status,  the  band  council  and  Indian  reserves  (along  with  most  of 
the  money  provided  to  us  by  the  federal  government)  are  not  legal  "rights" 
at  all.  These  things  are  the  legal  creations  and  policies  of  the 
government  of  Canada  - and  they  are  things  that  can  be  taken  away  from  us. 
It  may  be  a hard  thing  to  admit,  but  under  the  Indian  Act  nothing  official 
happens  on  an  Indian  reserve  without  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Simply  put,  under  the  present  system,  we  have  no  rights, 
recognition  or  respect. 

Now  that  we  have  the  strength  and  the  ability  to  force  Canada  to  change 
the  Indian  Act,  the  question  is  this:  What  are  we  going  to  replace  it 
with?  With  its  own  proposals  such  as  the  First  Nations  Governance  Act,  and 
others  on  land  management,  Canada  is  trying  hold  on  to  its  power  and  force 
us  to  accept  being  part  of  the  Canadian  system.  It  has  a strategy  of 
changing  the  words,  but  keeping  everything  else  the  same.  Its  vision  is 
still  to  have  us  assimilate  and  to  turn  our  nations  into  municipalities  - 
but  it  cannot  use  those  words  in  this  day  and  age.  The  important  thing  to 
realize  is  that  Canada  can  only  achieve  its  goal  if  we  allow  it  to  happen. 
This  is  why  the  CKR  umbrella  agreement  is  so  important. 

If  it  is  done  properly,  the  CKR  draft  agreement  can  be  used  as  a shield 
against  Canada's  full-on  assimilation  agenda.  As  with  any  arrangement 
negotiated  within  the  box  of  Canadian  law,  we  cannot  expect  the  CKR  to  be 
perfect,  nor  can  it  reflect  the  ideal  image  of  our  nation  as  it  was  and  as 
it  should  be.  In  this,  it  may  be  that  the  CKR  is  a reflection  of  our 
community  as  it  actually  is  today.  We  have  pride,  honour,  tradition  and 
principles;  but  do  we  have  the  unity,  the  power  and  the  practical  ability 
to  go  any  further  toward  our  traditional  ideal  of  a nation-to-nation 
relation  with  Canada  right  now?  Are  we  economically  capable  of  standing  on 
our  own? 

Tested  against  reality,  the  CKR  appears  to  be  an  honest  attempt  to  move 
Kahnawake  out  of  the  Indian  Act  and  give  us  control  over  our  own  land,  to 
give  some  recognition  to  our  own  form  of  government,  and  to  protect  us 
from  the  potential  harm  that  could  come  out  of  the  government  of  Canada's 
own  plans  for  replacing  the  Indian  Act.  This  is  fair  enough.  The  next 
question  is  this:  Does  this  version  of  the  draft  agreement  support  our 
principles  or  go  against  them? 
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OPP  moves  to  fire  Indian  activist's  killer 
Officer  was  convicted  in  1997  shooting 
Peter  Edwards 
STAFF  REPORTER 

ORILLIA  - The  Ontario  Provincial  Police  force  is  seeking  to  expel  Acting 
Sergeant  Ken  Deane  because  of  his  criminal  conviction  for  shooting  an 
Indian  activist  to  death. 

Deane,  39,  was  convicted  in  April,  1997  of  criminal  negligence  causing 
death  in  the  late-night  shooting  of  Anthony  (Dudley)  George  on  Sept.  6, 
1995  at  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  near  Sarnia. 

Deane's  conviction  was  upheld  in  January  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 
Deane  has  been  served  with  a letter  from  the  OPP  which  states  it  is 
seeking  his  dismissal  because  he  has  been  convicted  of  a criminal  offence. 
Superintendent  Rick  Kotwa  said  in  an  interview  at  OPP  headquarters . 

Mr.  Justice  Hugh  Fraser  ruled  in  his  1997  trial  that  Deane  knew  George 
was  unarmed  when  he  shot  George  with  a sub-machinegun . 

George  was  one  of  a group  of  Indians  who  occupied  the  park  at  the  end  of 
tourist  season,  saying  it  was  on  a sacred  burial  ground.  That  claim  was 
later  upheld  by  the  federal  government. 

The  OPP  professional  standards  branch  met  briefly  early  this  week  on  the 
Deane  case. 

There,  it  was  announced  that  the  prosecutor  in  the  force's  hearing  on 
Deane  will  be  Denise  Dwyer,  who  has  worked  for  a decade  as  a criminal 
prosecutor  in  Kitchener  and  Toronto. 

Deane's  defence  will  be  handled  by  Ian  Roland,  general  counsel  to  the 
Police  Association  of  Ontario  and  the  Canadian  Police  Association.  Roland, 
an  experienced  lawyer  in  employment  matters,  was  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  Police  Services  Act,  under  which  Deane  is  now  charged. 
An  adjudicator  to  preside  over  Deane's  case  has  not  yet  been  selected. 
"We  would  want  someone  separate  from  our  organization,"  Kotwa  said. 

The  move  to  expel  Deane  caught  Brian  Adkin,  head  of  the  OPP  Police 
Association,  off  guard. 

The  association  is  funding  Deane's  defence. 

"I'm  surprised  by  that,"  Adkin  said,  declining  further  comment. 

Deane  was  a leader  on  the  OPP's  paramilitary  tactical  unit  the  night 
George  was  shot  dead. 

Deane  is  now  working  in  an  office  job  in  the  OPP  traffic  support  bureau 
and  does  not  carry  a firearm  in  his  current  duties,  Kotwa  said. 

He  was  not  at  the  brief  hearing  meeting  Tuesday,  where  a date  of  June  6 
was  set  for  the  next  hearing. 
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Native  protesters  arrested  at  B.C.  government  office 
WebPosted  Sat  May  26  15:01:01  2001 

KAMLOOPS,  B.C.  - The  RCMP  Friday  arrested  16  aboriginal  protesters  who 
had  occupied  the  B.C.  Lands  and  Assets  office  for  three  days. 

The  protesters,  most  who  claimed  to  be  members  of  the  Native  Youth 


Movement,  were  demanding  that  the  government  stop  selling  Crown  Land  which 
they  say  is  native  property. 

They  began  their  occupation  of  the  offices  Wednesday,  and  a court 
injunction  against  them  was  issued  Thursday. 

Two  aboriginal  elders  were  among  those  led  away  in  plastic  handcuffs 
after  the  group  refused  to  obey  the  original  court  injunction  and  then  an 
enforcement  order  from  the  B.C.  Supreme  Court. 

The  protesters  were  charged  with  criminal  contempt  for  defying  the  court 
injunction,  and  were  not  expected  to  remain  in  custody  for  long. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff.  Copyright  c.  2001  CBC  News. 
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You  want  health  care?  Go  south,  mother  is  told 

Inuit  parents  may  never  hear  the  truth:  their  children  can't  get  the  right 
health  care  in  Nunavut. 

3ANE  GEORGE 
Nunatsiaq  News 

You  want  health  care?  Go  south,  mother  is  told  Inuit  parents  may  never  hear 
the  truth:  their  children  can't  get  the  right  health  care  in  Nunavut.  3ANE 
GEORGE  Nunatsiaq  News 

MONTREAL  - Families  with  severely  damaged  children  need  to  leave  Nunavut 
to  get  the  health  care  they  need. 

That's  what  Nunavut  health  professionals  have  been  telling  3odi  Daffray 
of  Kimmirut 

For  10  years  she  has  been  struggling  with  the  health-care  system  to  get 
help  for  her  troubled  son,  who's  suffering  from  serious  physical-  and 
mental-  health  problems. 

laffray  fears  Inuit  parents  in  similar  straits  never  hear  the  truth: 
that  even  doctors  believe  children  can't  get  proper  health  care  in  Nunavut. 

"They  say,  'You  have  to  move  South,'"  laffray  said.  "We've  been  here  for 
13  years,  seven  of  them  in  Kimmirut.  I'm  sure  if  we  had  been  born  and 
raised  here,  they  wouldn't  be  saying  that  to  me." 

Nunavut's  children,  the  territory's  most  vulnerable  residents,  may  be 
getting  the  worst  treatment  of  all  in  a health-care  system  that  already 
ranks  among  the  worst  in  Canada. 

laffray  doesn't  think  that's  fair,  especially  when  all  Canadians  are 
entitled  to  an  equal  level  of  health  care  no  matter  where  they  live. 

Ever  since  Daffray 's  son  became  prone  to  ear  infections  as  an  infant, 
health-care  professionals  have  told  her  the  only  way  to  get  help  is  for 
her  family  to  leave  Nunavut. 

Because  of  his  hearing  problems,  the  boy  couldn't  learn  Inuktitut  easily, 
despite  being  immersed  in  the  language. 

In  1999,  Daffray  and  her  husband  paid  to  have  an  Ottawa  specialist 
assess  him.  The  specialist  found  he  suffered  from  hearing  and  learning 
problems . 

"There  are  others  who  don't  have  the  means  to  push  as  hard.  He's  not  an 
isolated  case,"  Daffray  said. 

In  Dune  of  2000,  the  school  in  Kimmirut  wrote  to  the  local  health  centre, 
asking  them  to  provide  more  help  for  his  many  problems. 

Nothing  happened. 

By  February  of  2001,  the  boy's  difficulties  had  deteriorated  into  a 
crisis . 

Daffray  says  her  son  "shut  down,"  with  crying  spells  and  tantrums.  He 


was  hitting  himself  and  he  refused  to  go  to  school. 

A visiting  doctor  then  told  laffray  that  her  son  needed  to  be  seen  by  a 
child  psychiatrist. 

After  two  months,  nothing  happened. 

As  laffray  waited,  she  wrote  a lengthy  letter  to  Nunavut's  health 
minister,  Ed  Picco,  dated  April  8. 

"My  son  has  been  in  crisis  for  two  months,"  she  told  Picco. 

"This  is  a young  child  who  is  struggling  to  survive.  He  is  losing 
precious  time  in  education  because  no  one  has  identified  or  treated  the 
disorder  which  causes  him  not  to  function  in  school.  He  is  at  risk  for 
failure  and  dropping  out  of  school  in  the  future.  Worse  yet,  he  is  at  risk 
for  committing  suicide." 

"My  husband  and  I have  been  told  by  several  doctors  that  the  Nunavut 
government  is  not  willing  to  pay  to  have  these  children  assessed  because 
there  are  no  follow-up  services  available  in  Nunavut  at  this  time,"  she 
wrote. 

Although  three  months  have  passed  since  her  son's  crisis,  laffray 's  son 
still  hasn't  recieved  a full  assessment  from  a child  psychiatrist. 

She  brought  him  to  Iqaluit  recently  for  a series  of  medical  appointments, 
one  of  which  was  with  a visiting  psychiatrist,  but  no  conclusive  course  of 
treatment  resulted  from  the  consultation. 

laffray  says  she's  still  waiting  for  a referral  to  see  a children's 
mental  health  specialist. 

Meanwhile,  she's  giving  her  son  medication  prescribed  by  a child 
psychiatrist  who  has  never  seen  the  boy  in  person. 

The  crisis  passed,  and  he's  back  in  school  - for  now. 

But  laffray  wonders  what  happens  to  children  whose  parents  aren't  as 
persistent  as  she,  or  parents  who  can't  fight  for  their  children  in 
English . 

In  her  opinion,  Nunavut  leaders  should  start  putting  their  money  where 
their  mouth  is. 

"If  children  are  the  priority,  they  should  start  putting  more  money  into 
them,"  she  said. 

laffray  would  like  to  see  Nunavut  children  gain  better  access  to  early- 
childhood  intervention  programs. 

She  says  there  should  be  more  visits  by  occupational  and  speech 
therapists  and  more  support  in  schools  for  children  affected  by  fetal 
alcohol  syndrome  and  attention-  deficit  disorder.  Children  suffering  from 
mental  disorders  should  be  seen  by  a specialized  child  psychiatrist,  too, 
she  says. 

The  Nunavut  government  should  strike  an  agreement  with  the  Chidren's 
Hospital  of  Eastern  Ontario  in  Ottawa  to  supply  mental  health  services  to 
children.  Right  now,  their  sole  agreement  for  psychiatric  services  is  with 
the  Clarke  Institute  in  Toronto,  and  that's  for  adults. 

laffray  told  health  minister  Picco  all  this  in  her  letter  back  in  April. 
But  she  says  Picco  still  hasn't  answered  her  yet,  apart  from  an  official 
acknowledgement  that  her  correspondence  had  been  received. 
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Saturday,  May  26,  2001 
Community  Pursues  Navajo  OK  for  Casino 
By  Leslie  Linthicum 
lournal  Staff  Writer 

Members  of  the  To'hajiilee  community  west  of  Albuquerque  plan  to  go  back 
to  the  Navajo  Nation  government  to  ask  for  permission  to  start  casino 


gambling  on  their  lands.  They  will  also  press  harder  for  federal 
recognition  as  a separate  tribe,  according  to  a member  of  the  To'hajiilee 
Economic  Development  and  Gaming  Commission. 

The  president  of  the  Navajo  Nation  vetoed  legislation  that  would  have 
amended  the  tribe's  laws  to  open  the  door  for  gambling  at  To'hajiilee, 
formerly  known  as  Canoncito.  The  tribal  council  recently  failed  in  two 
attempts  to  override  that  veto. 

Paul  Platero,  a member  To ' hajiilee ' s Economic  Development  and  Gaming 
Commission,  said  the  latest  failure  to  get  the  tribe's  OK  makes  the 
community's  bid  for  recognition  as  an  independent  tribe  even  more 
important . 

"Our  best  route  is  to  be  brave  and  be  sensible  and  just  wait  for  our 
separate  status,"  Platero  said. 

The  To'hajiilee  community,  about  25  miles  west  of  Albuquerque,  has 
always  been  aligned  with  the  larger  Navajo  tribe  while  maintaining  some 
independence.  They  established  a community  west  of  the  Rio  Puerco  as  early 
as  the  1500s  while  most  Navajos  settled  farther  west  in  what  is  now 
eastern  Arizona  and  western  New  Mexico.  Congress  established  the  original 
Canoncito  reservation  in  1924.  In  1949,  Congress  transferred  more  land  to 
the  Department  of  Interior  to  be  held  in  trust  for  what  became  known  as 
the  Canoncito  Band  of  Navajos. 

Canoncito  has  been  treated  by  the  Navajo  tribe  as  one  of  its  110 
political  entities,  known  as  "chapters,"  while  maintaining  a measure  of 
independence . 

Canoncito  officials  in  1989  submitted  a petition  to  be  recognized  as  a 
separate  tribe  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  Branch  of  Acknowledgment 
and  Research,  the  agency  that  reviews  requests  by  Indian  groups  that  want 
the  federal  government  to  recognize  them  as  tribes. 

The  petition  has  been  delayed  due  to  differences  of  opinion  within  the 
community.  Some  members  asked  that  it  be  withdrawn  and  it  took  years  for  a 
ruling  from  the  federal  government  that  those  members  did  not  have 
standing  to  squelch  the  request. 

In  1998  the  Branch  of  Acknowledgment  and  Research  told  the  group  they 
needed  further  documentation  on  two  of  the  seven  criteria  the  government 
uses  to  determine  if  a group  is  a legitimate  Indian  tribe. 

A year  later,  the  community  voted  to  change  its  name  to  To'hajiilee,  a 
Navajo  word  that  describes  the  springs  that  drew  the  original  settlers  to 
the  region. 

If  they  were  to  attain  independent  status,  the  To'hajiilees  would  give 
up  the  services  they  receive  through  the  Navajo  tribe  - police,  courts, 
housing  and  social  services  - and  would  have  to  provide  those  services  for 
themselves  with  money  apportioned  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

They  would  also  be  able  to  pursue  their  plans  to  open  a casino  on  1-40 
just  west  of  Rio  Puerco. 

Plans  for  the  casino  have  been  on  hold  while  To'hajiilee  has  tried  to 
persuade  the  Navajo  Nation  to  relax  its  prohibition  on  gambling. 

Casino  backers  hope  to  bring  another  proposal  before  the  Navajo  Tribal 
Council  this  summer.  Platero  said  the  new  proposal  would  address  some  of 
Navajo  President  Kelsey  Begaye's  concerns,  which  included  provisions  for 
law  enforcement  and  security,  regulatory  oversight  and  the  tribe's 
liability. 

In  the  years  since  the  casino  was  first  proposed,  four  of  seven  original 
investors  have  pulled  out,  Platero  said. 

Meanwhile,  Platero  said  he  is  working  on  getting  information  to  address 
the  shortcomings  the  Bureau  of  Acknowledgment  and  Research  found  with 
To'hajiilee' s petition  - a better  enumeration  of  how  many  members  belong 
to  the  tribe  and  a better  description  of  the  local  political  system. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  people  who  can  trace  their  lineage  to  the 
original  To'hajiilee  settlers  range  between  2,800  and  3,200. 
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Albuquerque  Journal  - Sunday,  May  27,  2001 
Tribe  Wants  U.S.  Citizenship  for  Members  in  Mexico 
By  Guillermo  Contreras 
Journal  Staff  Writer 

Members  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  tribe  say  they  are  tired  of  being  treated 
as  noncitizens. 

A tribal  delegation  stopped  in  Albuquerque  on  Friday,  en  route  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  petition  Congress  to  change  immigration  law  so  that 
all  members  of  the  tribe  are  recognized  as  U.S.  citizens. 

Tribal  members  say  they  are  falling  victim  to  consequences  of 
immigration  policy  because  their  traditional  lands  span  the  U.S. -Mexico 
border  in  Arizona  and  Sonora.  Many  say  they  are  treated  as  illegal 
immigrants  by  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  and  Border 
Patrol,  detained  and  deported. 

At  a news  conference  hosted  by  First  Nations  North  to  South,  an 
Albuquerque  nonprofit  group  that  works  to  unite  native  people  regardless 
of  borders,  the  tribe  said  it  plans  to  ask  Congress  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  so  that  tribal  credentials  are  treated  as 
the  equivalent  of  federally  issued  certificates  of  citizenship  or  state- 
issued  birth  certificates.  Their  crusade  is  known  as  the  "Make  it  Right" 
campaign . 

Rene  Noriega,  a spokesman  for  the  Border  Patrol's  Tucson  sector,  which 
encompasses  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation,  said  a packet  of  administrative 
proposals  was  drafted  earlier  this  year  in  conjunction  with  the  tribe  and 
sent  to  INS  headquarters  in  Washington. 

Part  of  the  packet  contains  a proposal  to  grant  citizenship  to  members 
of  the  nation  on  either  side  of  the  border  "by  birth,"  Noriega  said.  But 
the  tribe  seeks  a permanent  resolution,  not  just  an  administrative  fix. 

The  Tohono  O'odham,  once  known  as  the  Papago  tribe,  have  lived  along 
what  is  now  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  since  long  before  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  existed  as  nations,  the  tribe  said. 

With  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Flidalgo  that  ended  the  Mexican-American  War 
and  with  the  Gadsden  Purchase  of  1853,  O'odham  land  was  divided  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  majority  of  Tohono  O'odham  remained  in  the  United  States,  but  a 
significant  number  remain  in  Sonora,  along  with  important  villages, 
planting  fields,  ceremonial  centers  and  sacred  sites. 

Of  the  24,000  registered  members  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  tribe,  7,000  have 
no  birth  certificates.  About  1,400  live  south  of  the  border  and  are  not 
recognized  as  U.S.  citizens,  the  Tohono  O'odham  said. 

"We  Tohono  O'odham  are  no  longer  able  to  move  freely  on  our  own  lands," 
said  a news  release  read  at  the  news  conference  by  Christine  Zuni  Cruz  of 
Isleta  Pueblo,  whose  husband  is  Tohono  O'odham  and  part  of  the  delegation. 

For  fear  of  arrest,  prosecution  and  deportation,  members  in  the  United 
States  don't  visit  relatives  on  the  Mexican  side  and  those  in  Sonora  are 
prevented  by  the  Border  Patrol  from  entering  the  United  States  or  are 
deported,  according  to  Tohono  O'odham  vice  chairman  Henry  Ramon,  who  made 
the  statements  on  a video  played  at  the  news  conference. 

The  delegation  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Washington  on  June  2. 
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Mexico's  Indian  nights  plan  may  not  bring  peace  in  Chiapas 
By  Alejandro  Ruiz,  Associated  Press,  5/22/2001  03:06 

VENUSTIANO  CARRANZA,  Mexico  (AP)  Zapatista  rebels  reject  Mexico's  new 
Indian  rights  bill  as  too  weak.  Conservatives  in  Chiapas  are  afraid  it  is 
too  strong.  Few  on  either  side  believe  it  will  bring  peace  to  the  troubled 
state. 

And  some  fear  the  autonomy  bill  even  in  the  weakened  version  approved  by 
Congress  could  make  matters  worse,  seven  years  after  a 1994  Zapatista 
revolt  in  the  name  of  Indian  rights  left  Chiapas  a legacy  of  rivalries 
that  have  repeatedly  erupted  into  violence. 

"This  state  is  a powder  keg,"  said  Duan  Gonzalez  Esponda,  a Chiapas 
official  charged  with  reconciling  Indian  communities  split  between  rebel 
sympathizers  and  supporters  of  the  former  ruling  Institutional 
Revolutionary  Party,  the  PRI. 

"It's  like  walking  through  a minefield:  One  false  step  and  it  could  blow 
up,"  Esponda  said. 

Congress  was  aware  of  the  explosive  tensions  in  Chiapas  when  it  watered 
down  the  rights  bill,  weakening  chances  for  the  kind  of  regional  union  of 
leftist  Indian  communities  the  rebels  want. 

But  while  the  changes  prompted  the  Zapatistas  to  sever  contacts  with  the 
government  and  soured  Chiapas  peace  efforts,  they  may  not  be  enough  to 
calm  the  fears  of  Protestants,  small  landowners  and  conservatives  who  make 
up  the  state's  non-Zapatista  factions. 

Non-Zapatistas  were  the  victims  of  the  latest  round  of  violence  in 
Mexico's  southernmost  state:  On  April  19,  masked  gunmen  killed  eight  PRI 
supporters  all  Tzotzil  Indians  as  they  returned  from  their  fields  in  the 
hamlet  of  Venustiano  Carranza. 

A leftist  group  that  is  not  linked  to  the  Zapatistas  but  has  a long- 
running  rivalry  with  the  PRI  is  thought  to  be  responsible.  The  attack  left 
associates  of  the  victims  clamoring  for  justice  or  revenge. 

"If  there  is  no  (government)  response  to  these  killings,  then  the  only 
thing  people  can  do  is  to  defend  themselves,"  said  Domingo  de  la  Torre,  a 
leader  of  the  group  that  was  attacked.  "An  eye  for  an  eye,  a tooth  for  a 
tooth . " 

A land-rights  dispute  may  have  been  involved  often  the  case  in  Chiapas, 
where  land  titles  are  murky,  many  plots  are  communally  held  and  fast- 
growing Indian  communities  expand  cornfields  into  forests  and  jungles, 
competing  with  land-hungry  cattle  ranchers. 

The  autonomy  bill,  in  the  original  version  pushed  by  the  Zapatistas  and 
submitted  to  Congress  by  President  Vicente  Fox  in  December,  declared 
Indians  had  the  right  to  "collective  use"  of  land  and  natural  resources  in 
their  territories. 

That  concept  sparked  an  angry  demonstration  in  April  by  hundreds  of 
Chiapas  Indians  afraid  of  losing  their  small  farms  or  ranches. 

"It  appears  that  Fox  is  in  a big  hurry  to  reach  a peace  deal  that  won't 
end  up  reconciling  us,"  said  organizer  Dorge  Constantino. 

Congress  weakened  the  collectivity  clause  to  stress  respect  for  existing 
property  rights. 

That  angered  Zapatista  supporters  such  as  anthropologist  Carlos 
Montemayor,  who  called  the  protesters  "cattle  ranchers  who  want  to  go  on 
stealing  the  Indians'  land." 

Montemayor  also  criticized  conservative  groups  such  as  de  la  Torre's 
farm  cooperative,  one  of  two  dozen  that  have  been  accused  of  operating 
armed  PRI-allied  paramilitaries  that  reportedly  got  training  and  guns  from 
the  army  after  the  1994  uprising. 

While  the  Zapatistas  say  the  bill  doesn't  go  far  enough  to  protect  their 
interests,  others  feel  threatened  by  it. 

The  PRI  lost  control  of  both  the  state  and  federal  government  for  the 
first  time  in  seven  decades  last  year,  and  people  in  PRI  strongholds  fear 
the  Indian  rights  law  would  increase  the  rebels'  power. 

"We  don't  have  any  support  from  anyone,  not  even  from  the  government 
anymore,"  said  Maria  Santis,  a Tzotzil  Indian  from  Los  Chorros,  a PRI- 
controlled  town.  "We  are  vulnerable  and  unprotected,  like  animals." 

In  the  past,  when  Los  Chorros  has  felt  aggrieved,  it  has  lashed  out  with 


violence.  After  disputes  with  the  nearby  hamlet  of  Acteal  in  1997,  dozens 
of  men  from  Los  Chorros  massacred  45  Acteal  residents  who  supported  the 
rebels . 

Some  critics  say  the  Indian  rights  plan  would  also  aggravate  religious 
tension  in  Chiapas,  where  tens  of  thousands  of  Protestant  Indians  have 
been  expelled  from  majority  Catholic  villages  in  three  decades. 

The  bill,  which  also  must  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  Mexico's  31  state 
legislatures,  would  allow  legal  recognition  for  traditional  Indian 
government  by  village  assemblies  and  councils  of  elders,  bodies  not  known 
for  their  tolerance  of  dissent. 

While  Congress  altered  it  to  subject  the  traditional  forms  of  government 
to  approval  by  state  legislatures,  some  fear  the  safeguards  are 
insufficient . 

"This  hurry-up  legislation  could  quickly  be  stained,  perhaps  in  blood, 
mainly  because  of  religious  intolerance,"  said  Arturo  Farela,  a leader  of 
Chiapas'  evangelical  Protestant  churches. 
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GUATEMALA:  JUSTICE  AT  LAST  FOR  "DISAPPEARED" 

By  Bill  Weinberg 
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In  a highly  publicized  case  that  finally  brought  world  attention  to 
the  grisly  human  rights  climate  in  Guatemala,  the  Western 
Flemisphere ' s highest  international  court  has  issued  an  historic 
ruling  against  that  country's  military  forces,  which  carried  out  a 
genocidal  counterinsurgency  against  Maya  Indians  in  the  late  1970s 
and  early  1980s. 

After  deliberating  for  several  years,  the  Inter-American  Court  of 
Human  Rights  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  has  found 
the  Guatemalan  military  guilty  of  secret  detention,  torture, 
extrajudicial  execution  and  obstruction  of  justice.  The  ruling  came 
in  the  case  of  Efrain  Bamaca  Velasquez,  a Maya  guerrilla  leader  who 
was  captured  by  the  Guatemalan  army  on  March  12,  1992-and  secretly 
held  and  tortured  at  a clandestine  prison  for  over  a year.  His  case 
was  one  of  many,  but  his  wife,  Jennifer  Harbury,  an  American 
attorney,  engaged  in  lengthy  hunger  strikes  in  both  Guatemala  and 
Washington,  D.C.  in  an  effort  to  save  his  life.  In  1995,  following 
congressional  hearings.  Sen.  Robert  Torricelli  (D-N.J.)  confirmed 
Bamaca 's  extrajudicial  execution  at  the  hands  of  Guatemalan  military 
officials-one  of  them  a paid  CIA  informant.  Col.  Julio  Roberto 
Alpirez . 

The  Bamaca  case  was  an  embarrassment  to  the  U.S.  government,  which 
continues  to  fund  the  Guatemalan  military,  now  under  the  War  on 
Drugs.  But  Harbury  is  among  many  who  accuse  the  Guatemala  military 
with  drug  trading.  The  Torricelli  investigation  also  linked  CIA  asset 
Alpirez  to  the  death  of  Michael  DeVine,  a U.S.  citizen  who  ran  a 
small  inn  for  tourists  in  the  Guatemalan  rainforest.  DeVine  was 
reportedly  ordered  murdered  by  Alpirez  because  he  had  discovered 
military-protected  drug-smuggling  routes  through  the  jungle. 

In  1999,  a UN  Truth  Commission  found  that  the  Guatemalan  security 


forces  were  responsible  for  94  percent  of  the  human  rights  violations 
that  occurred  during  the  war,  which  officially  ended  in  1996,  and 
rebuked  the  U.S.  for  its  close  ties  to  the  military  regimes  that  ran 
Guatemala . 

The  Inter-American  Court  made  clear  that  international  law  does  not 
permit  the  use  of  secret  prisons,  torture  or  assassination  by  any 
government  officials  under  any  circumstances.  Writes  Amnesty 
International:  "This  ruling  comes  as  a clear  and  sharp  rebuke  to 
military  strongmen  throughout  the  Americas,  who  have  long  sought  to 
justify  such  abuses  by  claiming  that  their  victims  were  either 
members  or  sympathizers  of  local  guerrilla  forces.  From  Pinochet  in 
Chile,  to  army  leaders  throughout  Central  America,  it  has  been  urged 
that  counterinsurgency  efforts  make  such  abuses  permissible. 
International  laws  and  treaties  prohibit  such  human  rights 
violations.  As  the  Inter-American  Court  made  clear  in  its  resounding 
opinion,  such  legal  prohibitions  are  absolute." 

Bill  Weinberg  is  author  of  Homage  to  Chiapas:  The  New  Indigenous 
Struggles  in  Mexico  (Verso  2000). 
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INDIGENOUS  PEOPLE  OF  RORAIMA  REPORT  ENCROACHMENT  ON  THEIR  LANDS  AND 
VIOLENCE  IN  THE  STATE 

The  Human  Rights  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  (CDH)  held 
an  extraordinary  public  hearing  on  Wednesday,  the  16th,  to  receive  reports 
of  encroachments  and  problems  related  to  the  establishment  of  military 
units  of  the  Army  in  indigenous  areas  in  the  state  of  Roraima.  The  hearing 
was  attended  by  a commission  of  representatives  of  Macuxi  communities  of 
the  Raposa/Serra  do  Sol  and  Yanomami  indigenous  areas,  by  the  executive 
secretary  of  Cimi,  Egon  Heck,  and  by  attorney  general  Deborah  Macedo 
Duprat,  who  received  death  threats  recently  because  of  her  work  in  defense 
of  indigenous  peoples. 

Representative  Padre  Roque  (Workers  Party  state  of  Parana),  who 
presided  over  the  hearing,  heard  reports  from  the  attorney  general,  from 
Funai's  administrator,  and  from  Cimi  about  circumstances  of  disregard  for 
the  constitutional  rights  of  indigenous  peoples.  They  expressed  concern 
about  the  establishment  of  Army  Platoons  in  indigenous  areas  close  to 
indigenous  villages,  which  has  led  to  more  violence  and  enhanced  threats 
to  the  culture  of  these  peoples.  The  Army  ministry  has  plans  to  implement 
an  additional  Special  Border  Platoon  (PEF)  in  the  Yanomami  area,  where 
three  of  these  units  have  been  established  already.  In  April,  the  Army 
secured  an  authorization  from  the  Regional  Federal  Court  (TRF  to  build  the 


6th  PEF  in  the  Uiramuta  village,  located  in  the  Raposa/Serra  do  Sol 
indigenous  area,  350  km  from  Boa  Vista,  the  capital  of  Roraima. 

Davi  Kopenawa  and  Alexandre  Yanomami  once  again  reported  that  Yanomami 
women  have  been  sexually  abused  by  Army  soldiers.  In  February  of  this  year, 
federal  representative  Marcos  Rolim,  who  was  then  the  chairman  of  the 
Human  Rights  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  visited  a 
Yanomami  village  in  the  Surucucus  region  to  hear  reports  of  sexual  abuse. 
During  the  hearing  held  on  Wednesday,  the  report  of  the  representative  was 
questioned  by  a group  of  representatives  from  the  Amazon  region  who 
support  the  position  of  the  Army.  Marcos  Rolim  refused  to  change  the 
contents  of  his  report  and  asked  representative  Padre  Roque  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  submitting  the  facts  reported  therein  to  the  Inter- 
American  Human  Rights  Committee  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS). 

The  Yanomami  expressed  their  position  against  the  establishment  of  more 
platoons  in  their  area.  Outraged,  Davi  said  that  indigenous  people  want  to 
take  part  in  decisions  involving  their  lands.  "If  you  want  to  build 
anything  in  our  land,  talk  to  us  first,"  he  said.  He  demanded  respect  for 
the  demarcation  of  the  land  of  his  people,  the  bounds  of  which  are  being 
contested  by  politicians  and  constantly  disregarded. 

The  Macuxi  Dionito  lose  de  Souza  said  that  the  rate  of  invasion  of  the 
Raposa/Serra  do  Sol  area  has  increased  because  it  is  taking  too  long  for 
the  government  to  ratify  its  demarcation.  On  the  evening  of  May  9,  a group 
of  drunken  soldiers  from  the  7th  Infantry  lungle  Battalion  invaded  the 
Lage  indigenous  community,  located  at  8km  from  Uiramuta,  carrying  firearms 
and  intimidating  indigenous  people  with  threats.  Frightened,  the  children 
of  the  community  hid  in  the  forest  and  only  returned  to  their  homes  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  following  day.  The  soldiers  threatened  the  community 
with  a "bloodshed"  in  the  village.  The  spiritual  leader  of  the  community, 
Waldir  Clementino,  reported  the  incident  to  the  Indigenous  Council  of 
Roraima  (CIR)  and  Funai. 

Because  of  all  these  facts,  general  attorney  Debora  Duprat  warns  that 
the  problems  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  military  in  an  indigenous  area 
in  Roraima  are  escalating.  The  city  hall  and  the  Army  have  intensified 
developments  and  illegal  construction  activities  inside  the  indigenous 
territory  as  a result  of  the  delay  of  the  government  to  ratify  the  bounds 
of  the  Raposa/Serra  do  Sol  area.  In  Cimi's  opinion,  the  strategy  of  the 
Calha  Norte  Project  of  occupying  border  areas  has  disregarded  the  rights 
of  indigenous  people  and  has  given  rise  to  violence  against  them,  as  it  is 
based  on  the  same  colonialist  and  prejudiced  attitude  that  has  marked  the 
position  of  the  State  in  relation  to  indigenous  peoples  in  the  last  five 
centuries.  "A  change  in  mentality  is  urgently  required,  so  that  indigenous 
peoples  may  be  heard  and  respected,"  said  Egon  Heck. 

INCRA  DOES  NOT  ACCEPT  DEMARCATION  OF  INDIGENOUS  AREA  AND  WANTS  CIMI  TO  BE 
"INVESTIGATED" 

The  director  of  the  National  Land  Reform  Institute  (Incra)  in  the  state 
of  Acre,  Aldenor  Fernandes,  declared  to  the  "A  Gazeta"  newspaper  that  he 
will  ask  the  Federal  Police  to  investigate  Cimi's  activities  in  the  state. 
According  to  this  director,  Cimi  "has  been  creating  problems  for  the 
agency"  for  a long  time  by  encouraging  the  creation  of  "new  ethnical 
groups,"  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  site  reserved  for  a 
project  called  Amonia,  designed  to  settle  peasants  in  rural  areas  in 
Marechal  Thaumaturgo  (state  of  Acre),  into  an  indigenous  reservation.  On 
May  11,  the  mayor  of  Marechal  Thaumaturgo,  Itamar  de  Sa,  held  a meeting 
with  settlers,  Incra  representatives,  and  state  representative  Wagner 
Sales  (Brazilian  Democratic  Movement  Party)  to  explain  to  them  why  he  is 
against  the  demarcation  of  the  area.  After  the  meeting,  the  climate 
between  indigenous  people  and  settlers  became  very  tense. 

The  "new  ethnical  group"  which  the  director  of  Incra  referred  to  is  the 
reemerged  Apolima  people,  which  the  agency  has  always  treated  as  non- 
indigenous  workers.  In  1999,  a group  of  approximately  270  people  reported 
their  indigenous  origin  to  Cimi  and  claimed  the  demarcation  of  an  area  of 
their  own,  as  provided  for  in  the  Federal  Constitution.  Cimi  reported  this 
fact  to  Funai.  In  a letter  to  Incra,  the  director  of  Funai  in  the  state  of 


Acre,  Antonio  Pereira  Neto,  confirmed  the  report  about  this  reemerged 
people  and  the  creation  of  a Working  Group  to  study  and  identify  an  area 
to  be  called  "Arara  do  Alto  Durua"  in  the  first  half  of  2001.  This  work 
will  be  carried  out  despite  the  opposition  of  Incra. 
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S.D.  Patrol,  Oglala  Officers  Unite  on  DWIs 

Rapid  City,  S.D.  (AP)  - Authorities  say  they  hope  sobriety  checkpoints 
around  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  will  reduce  the  number  of  serious 
auto  accidents  in  the  area. 

The  South  Dakota  Highway  Patrol  and  Oglala  Sioux  tribal  law  enforcement 
officials  plan  to  set  up  the  checkpoints  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Lt.  Chuck  Hofman  of  the  Highway  Patrol  said  the  effort  will  continue 
throughout  the  summer. 

Tribal  officers  will  check  motorists  coming  off  the  reservation,  and 
troopers  will  check  vehicles  coming  onto  the  reservation,  he  said. 

"The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe's  Office  of  Public  Safety  and  the  Highway  Patrol 
are  concerned  about  the  high  number  of  very  serious  and  fatal  crashes  in 
and  around  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation,"  Hofman  said. 

"We  do  not  expect  to  increase  the  number  of  DWI  cases  in  this  area,  but 
we  do  expect  this  event  to  be  a deterrent  to  drinking  and  driving  in  this 


area . " 

In  addition,  he  said,  the  effort  will  create  a greater  sense  of 
camaraderie  between  troopers  and  tribal  officers. 
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All  First  Nations  Prisoners  can  and  should  take  part  in  the  first 
nation-wide  class  action. 

The  complaint  is  available  to  print  on  request  or  on  Flalf-Moon's  web 
page:  www.halfmoonhelp.com 
Strength  in  Unity, 

Brigitte 

URGENT  - READY  TO  FILE  COMPLAINT  TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Here  we  go!!!  We  are  now  ready  to  set  the  legal  actions  into 
motion.  For  those  of  you  gathering  information/affidavits  from 
prisoners  who  wish  to  join  in  the  nationwide  class  action,  please  not 
the  following: 

1..  Please  send  any  original  affidavits  directly  to  Half-Moon,  and 
a copy  to  Valerie  Scott  at  NAPS. 

2..  If  the  prisoner(s)  you  are  helping  have  not  given  permission  to 
release  information  within  their  affidavit(s) , please  send  them  a 
Complainant  Consent/Release  Form.  Due  to  the  short  amount  of  time  in 
which  to  file  the  joint  complaint,  prisoners  should  send  these  forms 
directly  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  with  a copy  to  NAPS.  The 
investigator  assigned  to  this  case  is: 

Zaida  Ortiz-Friedman 
Coordination  and  Review  Section 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
P.O.  Box  66560 

Washington,  D.C.  20035-6560 

3..  Although  there  are  numerous  affidavits  being  filed,  they  will 
ALL  be  filed  under  ONE  complaint.  Please  ensure  the  prisoners  are 
aware  of  our  DOJ  Complaint  Number  (171-50-16),  which  must  be  cited  on 
all  future  correspondence. 

1..  Letters  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  are  posted  on  Half- 
Moon's  website  for  your  information/assistance. 

2. . If  prisoners  have  forwarded  affidavits  containing  the 
information  listed  in  the  DOJ  Complaint  Form,  there  is  no  need  for 
them  to  also  complete  the  form. 

3..  Half-Moon  must  file  the  joint  complaint  by  15  June  2001  (30 
days  after  he  received  the  DOJ  letters) . 

4. . Half-Moon  is  stressing  the  importance  of  unity  in  this  matter, 
and  has  stated  that  if  any  prisoner  currently  involved  in  the 
nationwide  class  action  now  decides  to  go  it  alone,  he  will  withdraw 
the  complaint  and  will  not  pursue  any  further  legal  action.  Please 
note  that  prisoners  wishing  to  file  independent  complaints,  cannot  do 
so  under  the  complaint  number  provided. 

5..  A reminder  that  ALL  prisoners  and  organizations  involved  in 
this  case,  are  to  register  under  the  Four  Directions  Native  American 
Church  of  NYS,  for  their  own  legal  protection.  Forms  are  provided  on 
Half-Moon's  website. 


Well,  that's  it  for  now.  Let's  make  this  happen!!! 


Valerie  Scott,  NAPS 
P.0.  Box  52 
Waglisla,  B.C. 

CANADA  V0T  1Z0 

Thank  you  for  your  participation  at  Our  Red  Earth. 

"RE ; Eddie  Hatcher  Sentenced  to  Life  Without  Parole"  

Date:  Sun,  27  May  2001  22:37:38  -0400 

Subj : Eddie  Hatcher  sentenced  to  life  without  parole 

From:  kolahq@skynet.be  (KOLA) 

<+>=<+>KOLA  Newslist<+>=<+> 

>From:  "Thelma  Clark"  <thatcher2@peedeeworld . net> 

After  listening  to  almost  3 weeks  of  testimony  , from  a total  of  almost 
40  witnesses  , looking  at  dozens  of  statements  and  re-statements 
and  viewing  more  than  100  exhibits,  it  took  the  12  jurors  less  than  3 
hours  to  convict  Eddie  Hatcher  of  1st  Degree  Murder  and  shooting 
into  occupied  property.  However  the  young  girl  who  was  also  in  the 
house  and  was  shot  in  the  hip  , the  jury  found  Eddie  not  guilty.  To 
convict  Eddie  of  1st  Degree  Murder  under  the  Felony  Murger  Rule, 
they  had  to  also  convict  him  of  shooting  into  the  property  or  shooting 
the  girl.  They  chose  the  charge  of  shooting  into  occupied  property. 

Even  with  an  forensic  expert  testifying  and  stating  , " it  was  impossible 
to  have  been  a drive-by  shooting  ". 

The  DA  , Johnson  Britt  used  4 criminals  and  1 illeterate  20  year  old 
to  get  this  conviction.  One  of  the  states  witness  who  was  charged 
with  1st  Degree  Murder  and  shooting  into  occupied  property,  (he 
killed  a man  in  his  yard  then  shot  into  his  house  ) was  out  of  jail  within 
2 days  of  Eddies  conviction.  Another  one  that  had  driving  offenses 
including  several  DWI's,  hit  and  run,  carring  a concealed  weapon 
and  violation  of  parole,  served  approx.  10  days,  (at  his  convience  ) 
in  jail. 

The  scene  was  totaly  tainted. 

After  finding  him  guilty  it  took  about  2-3  hours  for  the  jurors  to  reach 
a sentencing  verdict  of  , " Life  without  parole  ". 

Eddie  was  immediately  sent  to  Central  Prison,  1300  Western  Blvd., 

Raleigh  , N.C.  27606. 

The  DA  , Britt  was  interested  in  one  thing  and  it  was  not  truth  or  justice, 
it  was  " Get  Eddie  Hatcher  " . 

Eddie  filed  an  appeal.  Please  help  us  . Thank  you 
Thelma  Clark  , mother  of  Eddie  Hatcher 
<+>=<+> 

KOLA  Information:  http://users.skynet.be/kola/index.htm 

KOLA  Petitions:  http://kola-hq.hypermart.net 

KOLA  Greeting  Cards:  http://users.skynet.be/kola/cards.htm 

"RE;  ict  Editorial:  FBI  Misconduct  in  Peltier's  Case"  

Date:  Thu,  24  May  2001  07:26:23  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="ICT : PELTIER/FBI" 

http : //www . pechanga .net/ 

ICT  Editorial:  FBI  misconduct  in  Peltier's  case  must  be  remembered 
in  the  interest  of  justice 

The  recent  FBI  boondoggle  in  Oklahoma  City  bomber  Timothy  McVeigh's  case 
is  indicative  of  a pattern  of  prosecutorial  abuse  going  back  decades. 


In  case  after  case,  withholding  of  evidence,  intimidation  of  people 
under  investigation  and  other  questionable  practices  have  made  national 
commentators  as  well  as  Washington  politicians  call  for  a thorough  review 
of  the  agency  founded,  and  highly  politicized,  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

New  York  Democrat  Sen.  Charles  Schumer,  citing  numerous  other  cases 
where  FBI  misconduct  has  become  obvious,  requested  that  President  Bush 
appoint  a special  commission  to  examine  the  nation's  primary  federal  law 
enforcement  agency.  Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft  already  is 
investigating. 

Critics  have  recalled  the  case  of  Joseph  Salvati  of  Boston,  freed  in 
January  after  serving  30  years  for  murder.  A judge  concluded  in  that  case 
that  the  FBI,  to  protect  an  informant,  hid  testimony  that  would  have 
cleared  Salvati. 

Then  there  was  the  botched  investigation  of  Wen  Ho  Lee,  the  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory  scientist  accused  of  59  criminal  counts  and  held  for 
nine  months  in  solitary  confinement.  After  a horrific  public  disclosure 
campaign  against  him,  Lee  was  cleared  of  all  but  a minor  charge  and 
released . 

So  have  critics  recalled  the  case  of  Richard  Jewell,  targeted  in  the 
bombing  at  the  Atlanta  1996  Summer  Olympics.  The  intense,  no-holds-barred 
investigation  and,  again,  devastating  public  disclosures,  nearly  destroyed 
a man  who  had  rushed  to  help  the  victims  and  was  the  actual  hero  of  the 
day.  Jewell  was  lucky;  he  was  exonerated  after  only  three  months. 

Others  have  pointed  to  cases  of  apparent  excessive  deadly  force  (Ruby 
Ridge,  Waco),  botched  evidentiary  science,  and  even  simple  incompetence, 
as  in  the  case  of  TWA  Flight  800,  where  the  FBI  never  passed  on  to  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  crucial  evidence  that  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  uncovered  early  on. 

But  no  one  in  the  national  media  seems  to  have  remembered  Leonard 
Peltier.  So  we  again  wonder,  what  about  the  case  of  Leonard  Peltier? 

In  McVeigh's  case,  the  most  horrific  of  terrorists  gets  a reprieve  of  30 
days  while  more  than  3,000  pages  of  evidentiary  information  are  belatedly 
handed  over  to  his  defense  team  to  study. 

But  consider  Peltier,  who  has  served  25  years  for  the  1975  killing  of 
two  FBI  agents.  In  his  highly  controversial  case,  the  FBI  continues  to 
hold  secret  more  than  6,000  pages  of  information,  claiming  national 
security  reasons.  This  despite  clear  indications  of  misconduct,  including 
falsification  of  evidence  and  intimidation  of  witnesses  by  various  FBI 
officials,  which  forced  the  American  Indian  Movement  activist's  conviction 

This  much  is  known.  In  the  climate  of  violence  against  traditional 
American  Indians  that  characterized  Indian  country  in  the  1970s,  FBI 
agents  were  all  over  the  place,  en  masse,  often  in  combat  gear,  constantly 
raiding  the  remote  home  compounds  of  traditional  people  who  sympathized 
with  the  issues  raised  by  AIM. 

The  FBI's  closest  collaborators,  the  so-called  Guardians  of  the  Oglala 
Nation  (GOONS),  known  for  their  night  raids  and  drive-by  shootings  that 
left  many  wounded  and  some  dead,  were  actually  given  arms  by  the  federal 
agents.  It  was  in  that  context  that  a young  Leonard  Peltier  signed  on  to 
help  defend  elders  at  the  Jumping  Bull  compound  in  Oglala  district,  where 
the  FBI  raid  took  place  that  would  result  in  the  deaths  of  one  American 
Indian  man  and  two  federal  agents. 

Judge  Heaney  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  who  heard  an  appeal 
in  Peltier's  case  (denied  on  a technicality)  wrote  in  a 1991  letter  to  Sen 
Daniel  Inouye,  D-Hawaii:  "The  United  States  government  overreacted  at 
Wounded  Knee.  Instead  of  carefully  considering  the  legitimate  grievances 
of  the  Native  Americans,  the  response  was  essentially  a military  one  which 
culminated  in  the  deadly  firefight  on  June  26,  1975  . . . The  United  States 
government  must  share  responsibility  with  the  Native  Americans  for  the  . . . 
firefight  ...  the  government's  role  can  properly  be  considered  a 
mitigating  circumstance."  Judge  Heaney,  in  this  letter,  recommended 
clemency/commutation  of  sentence  for  Mr.  Peltier  as  part  of  the  healing 
process . 

We  know  that  Peltier  was  extradited  from  Canada,  where  he  had  fled,  on 
the  basis  of  an  affidavit  signed  by  Myrtle  Poor  Bear,  who  claimed  to  have 
witnessed  Peltier  shooting  the  agents.  Poor  Bear  later  recanted  and 


testified  to  being  intimidated  by  FBI  agents,  who  confronted  her  with 
photographs  of  the  murdered  body  of  Anna  Mae  Aquash. 

At  Peltier's  trial,  FBI  ballistic  expert  Evan  Flodge  testified  he  was 
unable  to  perform  the  best  test,  a firing-pin  test,  on  certain  casings 
found  near  the  agents'  car,  because  the  rifle  in  question  had  been  damaged 
in  a fire.  Instead,  he  stated  that  he  conducted  an  extractor-mark  test  and 
found  the  casing  and  weapon  to  match.  But  years  later,  an  FBI  teletype 
obtained  through  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  showed  that  in  October 
1975,  a firing-pin  ballistic  test  had  indeed  been  performed  on  the  rifle 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Peltier  and  that  the  results  were  clearly 
negative.  The  jury  never  heard  this  crucial  information. 

Considering  the  critical  nature  of  the  materials  later  disclosed,  such 
as  the  ballistic  tests,  the  approximately  6,000  FBI  documents  still  being 
withheld  in  their  entirety  as  well  as  5,000  partial  documents  could  very 
well  contain  evidence  that  would  establish  Peltier's  position.  A 
government  attorney  actually  conceded  in  one  appellate  hearing  that,  "We 
had  a murder,  we  had  numerous  shooters,  we  do  not  know  who  specifically 
fired  what  killing  shots  ...  ."  But  Peltier,  the  government  insisted, 
could  still  be  guilty  for  aiding  and  abetting,  a complete  change  of  theory 
from  that  mounted  at  his  trial. 

It  is  a crucial  moment  to  remember  Peltier.  The  national  media  must  be 
made  to  remember  his  case  among  the  numerous  other  cases  of  FBI  misconduct 
resulting  in  the  incarceration  of  innocent  people.  Clearly,  the  FBI's 
culture  of  concealment  and  sense  superior  purpose,  which  have  led  the 
agency  into  such  transgression,  must  be  challenged. 

Peltier's  trial  and  subsequent  intense  campaigns  by  the  FBI  to  deny  him 
any  relief  must  be  reconsidered  in  light  of  the  emerging  pattern  of  abuse 
now  revealed.  Tell  all  the  media;  tell  the  U.S.  Congress;  Indian  country 
demands  justice  for  Leonard  Peltier. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Indian  Country  Today 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Sat,  26  May  2001  08:31:45  -0400 
From:  "lanet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy . org> 

Subj : Native  Prisoner  News 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Date:  Sun,  27  May  2001  14:35:26  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  orion-c@webtv.net 
Subj:  Sweetgrass/Sage/Cedar 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

Manuel  is  requesting  donations  of  sweetgrass, sage,  cedar  and  tobacco, 
as  they  are  being  allowed  their  ceremonies  again  in  max.  security.  If 
anyone  has  any  to  spare  he  would  appreciate  it  being  sent  to: 

Father  Pins 

400  Conley  Lake  Rd. 

Deer  Lodge,  Mt.  59722 

He  said  to  specify  on  the  envelope  it  is  for  Manuel  Redwoman  #24920  in 
Max.  Security.  I have  some  sweetgrass  I can  send,  but  I am  out  of  sage 
till  I harvest  some. 

Thank  You  for  your  help. 

~Carol~ 


To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups.com 

Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 

FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER 

--  - - -from  my  mail-  - - -- 

I was  asked  by  one  of  my  penpals  at  Montana  State  Prison  if  I could  add 
him  and  one  of  his  friends  to  penpal  lists  on  the  net  and  as  I know  of 
yours,  I wanted  to  ask  you,  too  :-)  Could  you  please  add  the  following 
individuals  and  their  data  (provided  by  them  as  follows)  to  the  Native 
Prisoner  Penpal  List: 

1.  Scott  Charlie  #43566 
700  Conley  Lake  Rd. 

Deer  Lodge,  MT  59722 
USA 

age:  19 
height : 5 ' 7 ' ' 
weight:  160  lbs 

Native  American  looking  for  an  intelligent  penpal  of  any 
race  or  gender  to  write 

2.  Merlin  Ladue  #37442 
700  Conley  Lake  Rd. 

Deer  Lodge,  MT  59722 
USA 

age:  26 
height : 5 ' 11 ' ' 
weight:  170  lbs 

Native  American  looking  for  an  intelligent  female  from  ages 
20  to  40  years  old  to  write 

They  would  really  appreciate  it! 


Please  especially  remember  Leonard. 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 


If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 
brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 
information  about  them  they'd  like  shared. 

Danet 

owlstar@speakeasy.org 
Danet  Smith 
Owlstar  Trading  Post 
http://www.owlstar.com 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Sun,  20  May  2001  22:37:22  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Subj : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School,  Feb.  17,  1888  INDIAN  HELPER. 

[Note  to  my  email  correspondents:  this  week's  HELPER  is  out  of  sequence 
since  the  May  18  issue  is  unavailable  from  USMHI.  Somehow,  I missed  the 
2/17/'88  issue  in  the  series,  so  here's  the  catch-up.  Next  week's  issue 
(5/25/88)  will  be  transcribed  early  in  Dune... Barb] 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  CARLISLE,  PA. 
FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  1888  NO.  27 


A SHORT  SERMON. 


Children  who  read  my  lay. 

This  much  I have  to  say; 

Each  day  and  every  day. 

Do  what  is  right,  - 
Right  things  in  great  and  small. 
Then,  though  the  sky  should  fall. 
Sun,  moon  and  stars  and  all. 

You  shall  have  light. 

This  further  would  I say. 

Be  you  tempted  as  you  may. 

Each  day  and  every  day. 

Speak  what  is  true,  - 
True  things  in  great  and  small. 
Then  though  the  sky  should  fall. 
Sun,  moon  and  stars  and  all. 
Heaven  would  show  through. 

Life's  journy  through  and  through. 
Speaking  what  is  just  and  true. 
Doing  what  is  right  to  do 
Unto  one  and  all. 

When  you  work  and  when  you  play. 
Each  day,  and  every  day,  - 
Then  peace  shall  gild  your  way. 
Though  the  sky  should  fall. 

- [Selected . 


A SLEEPING  CAR. 


NATIONAL  CITY,  CAL. 

Feb.  7,  1888. 

MY  DEAR  MAN-ON-THE -BAND-STAND:  - 

Many  of  the  Carlisle  boys  and  girls  remember  the  long  car  ride  they 
had  when  they  went  from  their  homes  in  the  west  to  enter  that  school. 

It  takes  six  days  and  six  nights,  in  favorable  weather  to  go  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  across  the  United  States,  and  that  is 
twice  as  long  as  it  takes  the  Dakota  and  Indian  Territory  cheildren  to 
go  from  their  homes  to  Carlisle. 

The  Indian  boys  and  girls  will  remember  as  they  were  travelling  east 
how  tired  and  sleepy  they  grew  when  night  came,  and  they  remember  how 
they  tried  to  sleep  sitting  up,  or  by  curling  themselves  into  all  s 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Wed  Dun  6 00:12:27  2001 

Date:  5 Dun  2001  23:50:53  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.023 


WOTANGING 
KANOHEDA  ANIYVWIYA 
Fla-Sah-Sliltha 
Un  Chota 


IKCHE 

0 

0 o 
0 o 
0 o o 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin 
It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le 
0 ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min 

0 Aunchemokauhettittea 

o o 0 


VOLUME  09,  ISSUE  023  0 o 0 

Dune  2,  2001  0 o 0 

Cherokee  green  corn  moon  0 

Tewa  Pueblo  moon  when  leaves  are  dark  green 


Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin, 
inin  Mexika  tlahtolli 


(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 

+ + 

j Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  j 

j http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  j 

+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
indianz.com;  ndn-aim,  KOLA  Newslist,  Big  Mountain,  Triballaw,  Innu-L, 
KOLA  Newslist,  Native  Rights,  Red  Road  Newsletter  and  LPDC  Mail  Lists; 

Native  Americas  Dournal;  UUCP  email;  newsgroup:  alt. native 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West,  "Set  the  blood  quantum  at 
one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition  of  Indians,  let  intermarriage 
proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and  eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out 
of  existence.  When  that  happens,  the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of 
its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"That  petroleum  is  actually  the  blood  of  Mother  Earth,  and  you  can't  live 
without  blood.  If  you  take  the  blood,  you  are  taking  it  from  the  earth. 
None  of  us  can  live  without  blood." 

Kuwaru'wa,  U'wa  ...  to  Occidental  Petroleum  shareholders 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

l I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
| of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 


! Choctaw  Confederacies,  | plans  distribution  of  the 

I as  incorporated  in  the  United  | Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 

[ States  Constitution,  | Nations, 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
I lourney  [ 

t The  Bloodline  [ 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  j 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  | 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  ! 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 

i I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  j 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


+- 


- + 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

This  week  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decreed  that  the  Navajo  Nation 
could  not  tax  a hotel  on  their  reservation. 


Republican  Representative  Earnest  Istook  has  tried  to  force  Tribes 
to  pay  U.  S.  sales  taxes  for  products  sold  on  their  reservations  or 
through  their  rez  outlet  stores.  That  fight  is  now  being  carried  by 
the  Petroleum  Marketers  of  America,  The  National  Association  of  Truck 
Stop  Operators  and  the  National  Association  of  Convenience  Stores  under 
the  banner  of  "The  Coalition  against  Sales  and  Excise  Tax  Evasion"  with 
legislation  authored  by  Don  Young  (Rep.  Alaska).  The  bill  would  allow 
states  to  force  tax  collection  for  fuel  and  tobacco  sales  to  non-Indians. 

Industrial  hemp  is  a crop  that  could  well  prove  to  be  the  cash  crop 
the  Lakota  need  to  derive  a profit  from  lands  the  U.  S.  believed  were 
worthless  when  the  Lakota  were  sent  there.  In  fact,  ungrown  crops  are 
already  sold  at  a decent  profit  ...  if  the  DEA  will  let  the  Lakota  grow 
and  sell  crops  of  their  choice  on  their  lands. 

In  the  meantime,  a hog  farm  is  being  crammed  down  the  collective 
throats  of  the  Rosebud  Lakota,  in  spite  of  the  health  threat  the  EPA 
says  the  farm  will  represent. 

There  is  a common  thread  to  all  of  these  events  and  many  others  like 
them.  They  are  all  direct  attacks  on  Tribal  Sovereignty.  They  are  all 
efforts  to  deny  the  existence  of  Indian  Nations. 

They  are  still  trying  to  answer  "The  Indian  Question"  by  eliminating 
the  Indian. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy .org 
gars@olagrande . net 
gars@sdf . lonestar.org 


, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A. 
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Keeper  of  Abenaki  tradition  dies  at  age  92 
The  Associated  Press 
5/31/01  11:42  PM 

CONWAY,  N.H.  (AP)  --  Stephen  Laurent,  Abenaki  Indian  elder  and  champion 
of  his  language,  has  died  at  age  92. 

He  leaves  the  traditional  Abenaki  encampment  in  the  Intervale 
neighborhood  to  be  maintained  by  his  nephew.  Deny  Obomsawin,  an  Abenaki 
living  in  Quebec. 

"He  was  a great  resource  for  Abenakis  and  the  Abenaki  past.  It's  a sad 
day,"  Obomsawin  said. 

Laurent,  who  died  Sunday,  was  one  of  the  few  remaining  Abenakis  in  New 
Hampshire. 

Born  in  1909  on  Odanack  Abenaki  settlement  near  the  St.  Francis  River  in 
Quebec,  Laurent  moved  to  New  Hampshire  in  1940.  He  was  Dackson  postmaster 
from  1945  to  1975,  and  played  cello  and  violin  in  local  chamber  music 
groups . 

Laurent  was  known  and  widely  respected  for  his  translation  into  English 
of  the  French-Abenaki  dictionary,  credited  to  Father  Aubery,  a Desuit 
priest  who  died  in  1755. 

Laurent  worked  for  30  years  translating  Aubery' s dictionary  into  English. 
In  1995,  500  copies  of  Laurent's  translation  were  printed.  Laurent  also 
recorded  the  book  onto  tape  to  preserve  the  pronunciation  of  the  language. 
Laurent  maintained  a gift  shop  and  cabins  in  Intervale. 

Laurent's  father,  Abenaki  Chief  Doseph  Laurent,  brought  his  people  from 
Quebec  to  Intervale  in  1884,  and  the  Abenaki  returned  every  summer  for 
years . 

The  Abenakis  once  populated  land  across  New  England  and  up  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  in  Quebec.  Today,  about  400  Abenakis  live  at  Odanack 
settlement . 

Copyright  c.  2001  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Born  Indian,  Dying  White 
By  Liz  Gray 

Miscoding  of  death  certificates  and  other  hospital  reporting  of  Indian 
people  is  a problem  in  Indian  Country  and  is  effecting  important  decisions 
regarding  funding  for  disease  control  or  important  decisions  made  by  the 
Indian  Health  Service  (I.H.S.)  and  tribes. 

Several  studies  published  over  the  last  10  years,  including  one  from 
I2EH.S.  indicate  that  the  race  of  American  Indian/  Alaskan  Native  (AI/AN) 
descendants  is  frequently  identified  inconsistently  on  State  death 
certificates  when  the  race  for  the  same  individuals  is  obtained  from  other 
sources.  Staff  from  hospitals  (not  of  the  I.H.S.)  and/or  funeral  homes 
have  a tendency  to  use  "personal  observation"  plus  the  descendent's  last 
name  rather  than  definitions  of  race  used  by  the  I.H.S.  according  to  the  I 
H.S.  study  titled.  Adjusting  for  Miscoding  of  Indian  Race  on  State  Death 
Certificates . 

According  to  the  study,  Texas  is  ranked  at  the  top  for  miscoding  at  a 
rate  47.1%.  Arkansas  follows  at  a rate  of  43.6  %,  close  behind  is  Oklahoma 
at  a rate  of  26.3%.  Other  highly  AI/AN  populated  states  such  as  Alaska  was 
at  4.3%,  New  Mexico  at  2.5%  and  the  lowest  was  South  Dakota  at  1.9%. 

Mistakes  were  less  likely  to  be  made  if  the  Indian  person  died  within 
their  reservation  boundaries  or  in  an  I.H.S.  facility.  Other  determining 
factors  are  levels  of  blood-quantum,  although  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

Personal  frustration  from  family  members  may  arise  when  realizing  their 
relative  was  "miscoded"  but  other  adverse  effects  from  miscoding  can 
effect  all  of  Indian  country.  Speakers  at  the  Cherokee  Nation  Diabetes 
Summit  held  last  month  spoke  of  how  the  miscoding  can  effect  research 
funding.  "Research  for  intervention  is  based  on  morbidity  statistics 
skewed  by  race  which  is  relatively  a factor,"  said  Robert  D.  Vincent, 
deputy  commissioner  of  Special  Projects  for  the  Oklahoma  State  Department 
of  Health.  "If  the  problem  isn't  proven  [through  statistics],  you  skew  the 
availability  of  funds  which  actually  provide  research  for  intervention." 

Dean  Seneca,  Director  of  Office  of  Tribal  Affairs  for  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control  agrees.  "If  your  surveillance  is  poor,  funding  is  poor," 
said  Seneca.  "That's  one  of  the  big,  big  problems  that  I have  regarding 
resources  to  tribes." 

The  Center  for  Disease  Control  publication  on  health  statistics, 
according  to  Seneca,  shows  the  racial  misclassifications  among  American 
Indians,  overall,  is  22%.  "The  next  racial  group  is  3 or  4 %, " said  Seneca 
"That's  what  senators,  and  several  agencies  are  using  as  the  reporting  of 
mortality  and  morbidity  among  Native  people." 

One  of  the  solutions  to  correct  the  miscoding  is  inter-tribal 
cooperation  and  a funding  pool.  An  example  is  the  Northwest  Portland  Area 
Indian  Health  Board  who  designed  the  Northwest  Tribal  Registry  Project  to 
combat  miscoding  problems  in  their  area.  The  board  is  made  up  of  the 
area's  tribal  delegates  who  oversee  the  project  which  covers  41  tribes  in 
the  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington  area.  Total  population  for  the  tribes 
includes  approximately  180,000  people. 

The  tribes  work  together  to  provide  information  regarding  their  tribal 
members  in  a confidential,  momentarily  shared,  information  database  which 
can  be  compared  to  various  offices  such  as  the  State  Cancer  Registry.  The 
corrections  are  being  made  regarding  the  numbers  for  Indian  people 
suffering  from  the  disease,  which  eliminates  the  need  for  the  Tribal 
Registry  to  release  names  or  identifying  markers,  such  as  social  security 


numbers  to  be  given  out. 

"It  has  helped  us  to  have  a better  understanding  of  true  rates,  although 
we  can  never  know  exactly,  at  least  you  get  a better  estimate  of 
conditions  including  mortality  patterns  and  cancer  patterns,  which  are  the 
two  things  we've  done  at  this  point,"  said  Dr.  Dee  Robertson,  supervisor 
of  the  Registry  Project  . 

This  also  helps  with  morbidity  patterns,  which  determines  not  who  has 
passed  away  but  those  who  are  ill  from  a disease.  "Potentially,  if  you 
have  this  tool  available  to  you  that  we  use,  for  anything  that  a good  data 
exists,  you  can  link  and  get  more  correct  information  about  the  rate  for 
Indian  people,"  said  Robertson.  "It  is  limitless  depending  on  the  state's 
available  data." 

In  Oklahoma,  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  beginning  to 
work  closer  with  the  Funeral  Home  Association  to  educate  Oklahoma's 
funeral  home  directors  to  become  more  specific  when  asking  the  informant, 
such  as  a loved  one  of  the  deceased,  for  the  race  to  be  specified  on  death 
certificates . 

"We  want  things  coded  correctly,"  said  John  Burks,  who  is  director  for 
the  Center  for  Health  Information  and  state  registrar.  According  to  Burks, 
fifty  percent  of  physicians  are  not  coding  correctly.  "We  are  putting 
together  a staff  which  includes  a medical  doctor  so  we  can  make  sure  all 
information  is  coded  correctly,  including  the  manner  of  death." 

Burks  admits  there  are  changes  needed  to  be  made,  and  problems  with 
birth  certificates  are  already  being  corrected.  Now,  says  Burks,  his 
department  plans  to  focus  on  death  certificates.  "We  are  going  to  use  the 
funeral  directors  to  help  clean  up  the  problem."  said  Burks.  "They  are 
responsible  for  all  the  information  other  than  the  cause  of  death." 

Burks  suggests  tribes  to  call  the  health  department  and  talk  to  the 
field  representatives  to  begin  to  work  together  on  the  problem.  Tribes  are 
also  advised  by  the  Department  of  Health  to  work  with  their  local  funeral 
directors  regarding  tribal  identity  issues. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
All  Rights  Reserved. 
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MANDERSON,  S.D.  - Last  month,  shortly  before  Earth  Day,  more  than  two 
dozen  members  of  the  White  Plume  tiospaye  or  extended  family,  toddlers  to 
adults,  gathered  on  a high  plateau  on  family  land  for  a planting. 

Industrial  hemp  was  returning  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

They  traveled  long  distances  to  attend  a ceremony  to  bless  the  field  and 
efforts  to  establish  industrial  hemp  as  a reservation  cash  crop. 

"To  me  it  was  really  a sense  of  pride  to  see  them  all  there,"  said  an 
emotionally  touched  family  patriarch,  Alex  White  Plume.  "Some  of  the 
relatives  that  came  are  really  down  on  drugs  . . . because  of  people  they 
have  lost  to  drugs.  But  they  came  to  a decision  ...  that  hemp  is  not  a 
drug  and,  finally,  that  hemp  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of." 

Oglala  Lakota  tribal  ordinance  makes  it  legal  for  tribal  members  who  are 
part  of  land  use  associations  or  extended  family  groups  to  plant  and 
cultivate  hemp  on  tribal  land  as  long  as  the  THC  (tetrahydrocannibol) 
content  measures  less  than  1 percent.  THC  is  the  chemical  component  that 
creates  a "high"  and  is  found  at  much  higher  levels  in  hemp's  notorious 
cousin,  marijuana. 

Last  year  the  White  Plumes  planted  a 1.5-acre  field  of  industrial  hemp 
from  seeds  that  qualified.  Subsequent  testing  consistently  showed  plants, 
that  flourished  to  a height  of  more  than  12  feet,  were  well  below  the  1 
percent  threshold.  Despite  that,  federal  agents  of  the  FBI,  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency,  U.S.  Marshals  and  BIA's  Criminal  Investigations 
division  executed  an  early  morning  raid  on  the  field  in  August,  cutting 


down  and  confiscating  the  crop  that  represented  the  family's  hopes  and 
dreams . 

There  were  harsh  financial  consequences.  Every  stalk  in  the  field  had 
been  pre-sold  to  a consortium  and  loss  of  anticipated  income  meant  the 
White  Plumes  had  to  sell  off  some  prized  horses  to  make  payments  due  on 
their  land.  Recently  they  were  down  to  only  one  functioning  motor  vehicle. 

"I  get  scared  that  my  dad  and  uncle  might  go  to  jail.  But  I believe  in 
what  we're  doing  and  I believe  that  sometimes  you  have  to  make  certain 
sacrifices  in  order  to  achieve  certain  goals  that  you  believe  in.  That's 
the  way  I was  raised/'  said  Vic  White  Plume,  Alex's  nephew,  a leader  in 
the  second  generation  of  the  White  Plume  tiospaye. 

Alex  asserts  that  everything  was  done  openly  last  year,  even  to  allowing 
tribal  police  to  pull  a sample  plant  for  the  federal  government  to  test. 

He  insists  that  if  federal  representatives  had  told  him  their  objections 
and  consulted  with  him  as  a member  of  a sovereign  nation,  he  would  have 
respected  their  concern. 

"The  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  took  it  upon  themselves  to  interpret  our 
treaty  and  they  violated  our  laws  by  coming  onto  our  land  and  doing  what 
they  did,"  said  White  Plume.  "We're  not  criminals,  in  my  family  we  are 
not  criminals.  We  are  a gentle,  peaceful  people  and  we  just  wanted  to  do 
something  that  was  good  for  our  tribe  and  our  family." 

He  said  this  year's  planting  is  not  an  act  of  defiance  but  an  act  of 
faith  with  environmental,  spiritual,  moral  and  cultural  motivation  "that 
spring  in  part  from  the  family's  deep  commitment  to  the  heritage  of  their 
nation  and  band. 

"In  Lakota,  Oglala  is  'to  return  to  the  sacred, ' to  return  to  the  ground 
from  which  we  came  out  of,  which  is  Wind  Cave,"  Alex  said.  "We  are  the 
guardians  of  the  Black  Hills.  Our  role  is  to  protect  the  hole  that  we  came 
out  of." 

The  White  Plumes  belong  to  the  Crazy  Horse  band  of  the  Oglala.  Crazy 
Horse  never  signed  a treaty,  never  gave  up  stewardship  of  the  land.  "We 
have  that  attitude,"  Alex  said.  "It's  a dream  that's  still  there,  we've 
got  to  always  maintain  the  dream  that  the  Black  Hills  is  still  ours  - we 
never  signed  it  away  - or  we  lose  our  identity  as  a people.  And  there's  a 
day  coming  that  we'll  get  that  back  and  be  able  to  use  it." 

Four  days  of  ceremony  preceded  this  year's  planting,  imbuing  the  White 
Plumes  with  a sense  of  sacred  determination  and  renewed  hope. 

"Last  year  we  said  a few  words  of  prayer  and  made  an  offering  to  Mother 
Earth  with  tobacco.  This  year  we  loaded  a pipe  and  went  through  a whole 
ritual  . . . got  a live  tree  to  bring  it  back  and  use  it  for  a staff.  It  was 

a real  elaborate  ceremony  . . . because  we  needed  to  charge  the  spirit  of 

that  staff  to  guard  our  hemp  plants  ...  we  planted  it  into  the  earth  with 
a tobacco  prayer  bundle  and  an  eagle  plume,  a white  plume. 

"It  means  a lot  more  to  us  this  year  and  it's  also  going  to  hurt  us  more 

if  they  come  and  they  cut  those  plants  down  and  they  cut  that  staff  down. 

It  will  be  just  like  cutting  my  leg  off  or  something,"  White  Plume  said. 

Ironically,  last  year's  confiscated  field  is  again  awash  in  hemp  plants, 
but  not  from  the  White  Plumes'  doing. 

"These  are  planted  by  the  FBI,  the  U.S.  Marshal's  service  and  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency,"  White  Plume  said.  "When  they  cut  them  down  they  used 
weed  eaters  and  they  shook  the  plants  so  much  the  seeds  fell  and  they 
replanted.  We've  closed  our  gates  and  we're  not  going  to  let  anyone  into 
this  field.  We  don't  want  to  touch  this  stuff,  it  wasn't  of  our  making." 

He  jokes  that  they  could  have  quite  a tourist  attraction  on  their  hands. 
"I  guess  in  America  this  is  the  first  field  grown  by  U.S.  Marshals,  DEA 
and  the  FBI.  This  is  their  field  and  if  anybody  wants  to  come  here  to  look 
at  a federally  grown  industrial  hemp  field  we'll  invite  you  down  here  and 
you  can  look  at  these  plants." 

There  are  clear  signs  hemp  cultivation  on  American  Indian  reservations 
is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  Alex  and  his  daughter.  Rosebud,  went  to 
Germany  in  November  at  the  invitation  of  a consortium  of  hemp  interests. 
They  learned  a great  deal  about  the  array  of  products  made  from  hemp  and 
the  extent  of  the  industry  in  Europe. 

"My  family  members  from  Cheyenne  River  called  after  they  got  home  and 
told  me  that  'Next  year  when  some  of  your  seeds  come  up'  they  want  some 


because  they're  going  to  start  their  own  field/'  White  Plume  said.  "People 
from  Rosebud,  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes,  Winnebago  and  Santee  have  all 
expressed  interest  in  moving  forward  and  getting  seeds,  so  many  I've  lost 
track  of  them  all . " 

Tribal  government  fully  supports  the  White  Plume  family's  continuing 
efforts  to  establish  hemp  as  an  agricultural  crop  on  the  reservation. 

"Our  tribal  president,  John  Steele,  wants  to  prove  that  we  are  a 
sovereign  nation  so  this  is  a real  exciting  case  for  him,"  Alex  said.  "In 
his  opinion  what  the  feds  did  last  year  was  totally  against  all  laws  of 
the  tribe.  They  just  jumped  over  the  tribe's  head  like  they  are 
insignificant . " 

The  White  Plume  family  offered  no  resistance  to  the  raid,  a choice  they 
don't  regret  although  others  have  second-guessed  them.  A number  of  people 
on  Pine  Ridge  are  talking  about  forming  a group  to  establish  checkpoints 
at  all  entries  to  the  reservation. 

"Other  men  are  getting  together  to  protect  us  because  they  don't  want  to 
see  that  happen  to  us  again,"  Alex  said.  "That's  out  of  our  control.  We 
can't  tell  them  'don't  do  this'  or  'leave  us  alone.'  They're  doing  this  on 
their  own.  I don't  know  how  to  deal  with  that." 

The  White  Plumes  do  not  plan  to  let  this  year's  crop  be  seized,  but 
aren't  planning  an  armed  resistance.  "We're  adamant  that  we're  not  going 
to  let  them  take  the  hemp  plants  but  we're  not  going  to  be  violent  about 
it,"  Alex  said.  Vic  strongly  concurred.  "We're  not  going  to  let  them  take 
our  stuff,  that's  for  sure." 

Now  that  the  crop  is  planted,  there  is  hope.  But  a certain  amount  of 
stress  and  tension  is  inescapable.  "It  kind  of  keeps  me  on  edge.  It  makes 
me  feel  like  a criminal,  wondering  if  and  when  they're  going  to  come  in 
again,"  Vic  said.  It  also  deprives  them  of  the  ability  to  make  any  solid 
plans  for  the  future,  he  said. 

Alex  said  there  was  a time  when  he  wished  his  family  had  never  set  out 
on  this  path.  "Late  last  fall,  when  I couldn't  pay  my  loans,  I was  ready 
to  lose  my  lease  and  we  had  to  sell  some  of  our  prime  horses,  it  was  about 
then  that  I said,  'Oh  I wish  we'd  never  planted  this  hemp.'  Especially 
when  we  sold  our  fastest  horse.  But,  at  the  same  time,  every  day  we  live, 
we  have  to  sacrifice  something  to  get  something  better  in  the  end.  So  we 
got  over  that  hump." 

"My  family  has  been  sacrificing  for  so  many  years,  all  the  way  back  to 
the  American  Indian  Movement,  so  to  me  it's  just  a way  of  life,"  Vic  said. 

If  Alex  and  his  brother  were  sent  to  jail,  the  family  would  continue  the 
project  "all  the  way  down  to  the  young  kids.  We'll  keep  planting  and  keep 
fighting  for  what  we  believe  in,  we  can't  stop,"  Vic  White  Plume  said. 

The  entire  new  crop  is  spoken  for  and  a good  profit  is  expected.  The 
family  intends  to  keep  the  seeds.  Part  of  the  original  plan  was  to 
stockpile  seeds  for  what  they  see  as  a large  future  demand  as  hemp 
cultivation  and  the  popularity  of  hemp  products  in  this  country  increases. 

White  Plume  said  he  is  convinced  that  demand  for  and  acceptance  of 
industrial  hemp  will  grow  as  people  come  to  realize  hemp  constitutes  no 
drug  threat  despite  its  relationship  with  marijuana. 

"Industrial  hemp  shouldn't  be  demonized  like  it  has  been.  Hemp  needs  to 
be  separated  from  the  controversy  over  marijuana." 

White  Plume  keeps  a sense  of  humor  and  balance  while  recognizing  the 
risks,  partly  because  of  assurances  of  a spiritual  leader  who  predicted  a 
good  harvest,  that  everything  will  be  well.  "That  why  we're  continuing  on 
so  happily.  Otherwise  we  would  have  fear  or  doubt  or  remorse." 

Seeing  themselves  as  the  'Standing  Silent  Nation,'  the  White  Plumes  have 
come  to  peace  with  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  "Now  we're  really  proud  of 
what  we're  doing.  Everybody  looks  at  us  as  the  hemp  growers.  Ten  years 
from  now  we're  going  to  be  known  as  the  hemp  grandfathers.  So  it's  a good 
thing. " 
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FREE  PELTIER  NOW!  STOP  ETHNIC  CLEANSING  OF  THE  LAKOTA! 


"RE ; Camp  Sovereignty  Solidarity  Message"  

Date:  Tue,  29  May  2001  16:44:17 

From:  SD  Peace  and  Justice  <sdpjc@dailypost . com> 

Sub j : #1--Camp  Sovereignty 
>To:  sdpjc@dailypost.com 

Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  members  have  established  Camp  Sovereignty  to 
protestBell  Farms'  expansion  of  an  environmentally  unjust  confinement  hog 
operation  on  tribal  trust  land  in  Mellette  County.  Bell  Farms  is 
expanding  in  defiance  of  a tribal  court  restraining  order.  For  more 
information,  check  Camp  Sovereignty  website  www.pathshop.com/camp_ 
sover eignty /index. htm. 

SOLIDARITY  MESSAGE  FROM  SD  PEACE  & JUSTICE  CENTER,  May  20,  2001 

(Camp  Contact  and  Action  ideas  after  this  message) 

We  wish  to  affirm  and  encourage  the  Sicangu  Oyate  in  the  stand  they  make 
at  Camp  Sovereignty. 

Bell  Farms  essentially  was  swindling  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  when  it 
convinced  them  to  allow  the  Sun  Prairie  project  to  proceed  without  a full 
environmental  impact  statement.  They  painted  a rosy  picture  of  an 
environmentally  benign  agricultural  engineering  marvel  that  would  yield 
prosperity  and  would  respect  culturally  significant  places. 

NEVER  MIND  that  Bell  Farms  planned  to  produce  nearly  a million  pigs 
yearly  on  a scant  1200  acres,  a good  half  of  which  would  be  covered  in 
waste  pits.  NEVER  MIND  that  credible  engineers  predicted  the  waste 
handling  system  would  malfunction  --  a prediction  which  experience  has 
borne  out. 

NEVER  MIND  that  in  their  sales  talk  and  their  shoddy  environmental 
assessment  Bell  Farms  neglected  to  inform  the  tribe  that  the  full 
project  would  require  the  waste  system  to  cope  with  much  more  excrement 
on  those  limited  acres  than  would  be  produced  by  the  entire  human 
population  of  the  entire  state  of  South  Dakota. 

NEVER  MIND  that  they  expected  the  tribe  to  commit,  essentially,  the 
tribe's  entire  Mni  Wiconi  industrial  water  allocation  to  this  single 
ill-conceived  project. 

NEVER  MIND  the  apparent  cynicism  of  their  tender  to  sell  the  project 
physical  plant  back  to  the  tribe  in  15  years  at  a "mere"  half  the  original 
price,  when,  judging  by  industry  experience,  after  15  years  the  entire 
works  would  be  past  its  useful  life,  well  into  the  zone  of  financial 
liability.  NEVER  MIND  that  they  planned  to  desecrate  land  that  respected 
elders  identify  as  spiritually  significant. 

NEVER  MIND  that  after  Concerned  Rosebud  Area  Citizens  and  other  groups, 
including  Peace  & Justice  Center,  took  the  matter  to  federal  court,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  lease  allowing  the 
above  swindle  was  an  invalid  lease  that  could  not  be  legally  justified  on 
the  basis  of  the  shoddy  environmental  assessment.  NEVER  MIND  that  the 
BIA  agreed  with  us  that  a full,  honest  environmental  impact  statement  was 
an  OBVIOUS  prerequisite  for  a valid  lease  since  a federal  go-ahead  for 
the  third  largest  hog  operation  in  the  universe  was  OBVIOUSLY  likely  to 
have  a major  environmental  impact. 

NEVER  MIND  that  this  OBVIOUS  reality  of  lease  invalidity  can  not  be 
changed  by  Judge  Kornmann's  later  insistence  on  declaring  a swindle  to  be 
a respectable  business  dealing,  a nonsensical  ruling  which  we  are 
confident  will  not  withstand  our  appeal. 

NEVER  MIND  that  activist  tribal  members  have  done  a magnificent  job  of 
educating  tribal  leaders  and  a critical  mass  of  the  grassroots  people  to 
repudiate  the  swindle. 

Notwithstanding  the  PATENTLY  OUTRAGEOUS  nature  of  their  position, Bell 
Farms  is  demanding  to  continue  building  more  hog  barns,  compounding  the 
damage  they  have  already  done  with  their  first  site.  OR  ELSE,  their 
lawyer  has  threatened,  they  will  sue  the  tribe  for  100  million  dollars. 


When  the  council  got  a tribal  court  order  to  enjoin  Bell  Farms  from 
building  Site  #2  till  the  company  would  submit  construction  plans  to  a 
proper  tribal  review.  Bell  Farms  contemned  the  tribal  court  order  and  got 
a federal  court  hearing  in  Pierre  on  May  11  of  their  claim  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  construction  on  Site  2.  Their  claim  in 
court  was  morally  equivalent  to  saying:  "Hey  we  swindled  this  tribe  fair 
and  square;  and,  by  golly,  they've  got  to  stay  swindled." 

SD  Peace  & Dustice  Center  considers  it  to  be  a privilege  to  stand  as  a 
justice  ally  with  the  alert  activist  tribal  members  who  recognized  from 
the  first  that  Bell  Farms  was,  essentially,  swindling  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribe.  We  feel  the  more  privileged  to  be  allied  now  with  the  entire 
tribal  government,  the  informed  majority  of  tribal  members,  and  the 
courageous  people  at  Camp  Sovereignty  in  their  stand  against  Bell  Farms 
and  for  sovereignty,  justice,  and  Unci  Maka. 
leanne  Koster,  Director 
South  Dakota  Peace  & Dustice  Center 
on  behalf  of  the  board  of  directors  and  members 
PO  Box  405 
Watertown,  SD  57201 
(605)882-2822 
sdp jc@dailypost . com 

CAMP  CONTACT  and  SOLIDARITY  ACTION 

PRAY 

for  a just  outcome  on  this  issue.  It  seems  that  hearts  must  be  changed  and 
the  opponent  must  turn  from  drive  for  money  to  a better  way.  Such  change  is 
beyond  our  power  to  accomplish.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  So  pray, 
please. 

SEND  SOLIDARITY  MESSAGES 

You  can  email  messages  to  the  camp  via  the  camp  website  or 
campsovern@hotmail . com 

Send  paper  messages  c/o  camp  coordinator  Carter  Camp,  PO  Box  1012, 

Rosebud,  SD  57570 

Send  COPIES  of  your  message  to: 

1) your  local  daily  and  weekly  newspaper. 

(Word  limit  for  these  publications  is  usually  200-250  words.) 

2) Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  President  William  Kindle, 

PO  Box  430,  Rosebud,  SD  57570. 

3) Mr.  Rich  Bell, CEO  of  Bell  Farms 

509  Dakota  Avenue,  Wahpeton,  ND  58075-4414 
Phone  (701)642-4021  (701)642-9237 
DONATE 

to  support  the  camp.  Donations  are  tax  deductible,  due  to  patronage  of 
Seventh  Generation  Fund,  a non-profit  501(c)3  charity.  Send  your  check  to 
Camp  Sovereignty/7th  Generation,  c/o  Wells  Fargo  Bank, 

112  North  Main,  Mission,  SD  57555. 

VISIT 

the  camp,  a totally  non-violent  site  where  alcohol,  drugs,  and  weapons  of 
any  kind  are  banned.  lust  south  of  White  River,  head  west  10  miles  on  Hwy 
44.  You  will  see  and  smell  the  hog  farm  Site  #1  to  the  north.  lust  beyond 
that  you  will  see  the  two  tipis  of  Camp  Sovereignty. 

"RE : Historic  Designation  looms  over  Land  Struggle"  

Date  : Fri,  1 Dun  2001  07:43:24  -0500 
Sub j : (FWD) Indian  News  06-01-2001 

From:  Dohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate  <berryj@okstate. edu> 

Forwarded  by  John  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate  on  06/01/2001  07:43  AM 

Historic  designation  looms  over  land  struggle 
By  CAROL  BRADLEY 
Great  Falls  Tribune 

www.greatfallstribune.com/news/ st or ies/20010 53 1/topstorie s/628061 . html 


May  31,  2001 

"Blackfeet  tribal  member  Mary  Ground  had  a foolproof  recipe  for  cleansing 
her  soul:  She  would  disappear  into  the  steep-sloped  thickets  of  the 
Badger-Two  Medicine  area  to  fast  and  pray. 

For  other  Blackfeet,  the  B-Two  Med  provided  a setting  for  sun  dances  and 
vision  quests.  It  was  the  home  of  Wind-Maker,  Cold-Maker  and  Snow- 
Shrinker,  Native  American  parlance  for  the  Chinook  winds  that  whistled 
down  the  peaks.  The  Badger-Two  Medicine  is  so  renowned  as  an  Indian 
cultural  retreat,  in  fact,  that  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
is  contemplating  whether  to  formally  recognize  it  as  a historic  site. 

If  that  happens,  it  could  alter  the  fate  of  the  Badger-Two  Med. 

Developers  are  anxious  once  again  to  explore  for  oil  and  gas  in  the 
133,000-acre  Badger-Two  Medicine,  a part  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National 
Forest  sandwiched  between  Glacier  National  Park  to  the  north,  the 
Blackfeet  Indian  reservation  to  the  northeast  and  the  Bob  Marshall 
Wilderness  to  the  southwest. 

A historic  designation  wouldn't  necessarily  block  exploration.  It  would, 
however,  give  the  federal  government  pause  about  opening  the  door  to  oil 
and  gas  rigs. 

It  also  would  add  to  the  arsenal  of  emotional  tools  that  have  been  used 
successfully  so  far  to  keep  oil  and  gas  exploration  at  bay. 

The  landmarks  of  the  Badger-Two  Medicine  "are  still  important  to  the 
(Blackfeet)  people  because  they  represent  the  stories  from  their  past  and 
they  identify  with  them,"  said  Sandi  French,  archaeologist  with  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  National  Forest. 

The  keeper  of  the  register  was  expected  to  announce  last  Friday  whether 
to  deem  the  B-2Med  eligible  for  historic  recognition.  As  late  as  Wednesday, 
however,  officials  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forest  had  not  yet 
received  any  news. 

The  Badger-Two  Medicine  already  is  considered  a traditional  use  site 
under  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  but  a nod  from  the  National 
Register  would  carry  more  weight. 

Although  oil  and  gas  development  is  permitted  in  national  forests,  the 
federal  government  has  for  years  blocked  exploration  in  the  Badger-Two 
Med . 

Despite  the  delays,  and  despite  Forest  Service  estimates  that  the  odds 
of  finding  oil  and  gas  beneath  the  Badger-Two  Med  are  less  than  one  half 
of  1 percent,  a Houston-based  the  oil  and  gas  company.  Ocean  Energy,  would 
like  to  move  in.  Ocean  Energy  acquired  Chevron's  leases  in  the  Badger-Two 
Med  some  time  ago,  said  Janice  Aston  White,  a spokeswoman  for  Ocean 
Energy. 

At  one  point,  10  companies  held  leases  to  114,000  acres,  almost  all  of 
the  Badger-Two  Med.  "We  would  certainly  be  very  interested  in  exploring 
the  areas  if  given  the  opportunity,"  Aston  White  said.  "We  believe  it 
offers  some  excellent  potential.  We  believe,  we  do  not  know,  because  we 
have  not  been  able  to  pursue  that." 

Interest  in  gas  exploration  had  dwindled  in  recent  years  because  demand 
was  flat  and  prices  had  fallen,  Aston  White  said.  But  the  economic  boom 
combined  with  greater  demand  for  natural  gas  as  a source  of  electrical 
power  generation  has  galvanized  interest  in  developing  even  areas  once 
considered  uneconomical,  she  said. 

Archived  information  doesn't  clearly  define  what  role  the  Badger-Two 
Medicine  played  in  the  lives  of  the  Blackfeet,  forest  service  archaeologist 
Jacqueline  Beidl  wrote  in  a 1992  report. 

The  reason  for  that  could  be  that  the  area  wasn't  used  often,  or  that 
the  people  who  retreated  to  it  did  so  for  such  highly  personal  reasons 
that  they  kept  it  to  themselves. 

Even  among  her  14  children,  Mary  Ground  kept  secret  the  details  of  her 
sacred  journeys,  son  Eugene  Ground  recalled.  When  she  died  in  1990  at  the 
age  of  107,  her  knowledge  of  the  Badger-Two  Med  was  buried  with  her. 

There's  evidence,  though,  that  at  least  one  band  of  Blackfeet  ancestors, 
the  Piegans,  lived  exclusively  in  the  eastern  Rockies  foothills  during  the 
early  1800s,  Beidl  said. 

There's  also  evidence  that  the  traditional  Blackfeet  used  the  mountains 
and  forests  for  area  for  hunting  elk  and  other  game,  gathering  plants  and 


collecting  lodgepoles,  according  to  Beidl.  Remains  of  pishkun  sites  and 
stone  rings  from  tepee  encampments  have  been  found  along  the  Badger-Two 
Med ' s ridges  and  high  banks.  Beidl  said  there's  no  question  the  Blackfeet 
also  relied  on  the  natural  defense  barrier  offered  by  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Rockies  during  battles  with  rival  tribes. 

Equally  important  was  the  seclusion  the  area  offered  to  Blackfeet  in 
search  of  supernatural  power.  Indian  men  would  climb  a remote  peak  in  the 
Badger-Two  Med  to  fast,  pray  and  wait  for  a vision  that  would  communicate 
power  to  them,  which  was  considered  a major  step  toward  achieving  success 
in  life. 

The  Badger-Two  Medicine  is  the  last  such  area  where  the  Blackfeet  are 
allowed  to  hunt,  fish  and  log  timber.  In  a sale  whose  terms  are  disputed 
even  to  this  day,  the  Blackfeet  sold  the  federal  government  in  1895  a 
"ceded  strip"  running  north  of  Badger  Creek  to  the  Canadian  border. 

Some  Blackfeet  contend  their  ancestors  never  sold  the  Badger-Two 
Medicine  but  instead  leased  it  for  50  years.  They  maintain  the  mountainous 
terrain  really  belongs  to  y own  the  area.  The  tribe  was  supposed  to  retain 
the  rights  to  cut  wood,  hunt  and  fish  on  the  land,  but  the  creation  of 
Glacier  National  Park  in  1910  blocked  off  a major  portion  of  the  strip. 

In  23  short  years  Blackfeet  territory  was  reduced  from  about  27,500 
square  miles  to  just  2,400  square  miles,  the  size  of  the  current  Blackfeet 
reservation . 

In  addition  to  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  the  American 
Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act  directs  federal  agencies  to  evaluate  the 
effects  of  their  policies  and  procedures  on  Native  American  religions. 

That  law  also  says  it's  the  policy  of  the  United  States  "to  protect  and 
preserve  for  American  Indians  their  inherent  right  for  freedom  to  believe, 
express  and  exercise  traditional  religions  . . . including  but  not  limited 
to  access  to  sites,  use  and  possession  of  sacred  objects  and  the  freedom 
to  worship  through  ceremonies  and  traditional  rites." 

Today,  few  people  venture  into  the  mythical  Badger-Two  Med.  "It's  a 
spooky  place,"  Eugene  Ground  said.  "When  you  go  up  there  it  seems  like 
there's  always  something  hanging  around." 

- — "RE:  Sign-on  Support  Letter  for  the  Gwich'in  Nation"  

Date:  Sun,  03  3un  2001  16:44:06 
From:  KOLA  <kolahq@skynet . be> 

Sub j : Sign-on  Support  Letter  for  the  Gwich'in  Nation 
<+>=<+>KOLA  Newslist<+>=<+> 

Note:  Please  send  your  endorsement  of  this  letter  by  email  to: 

<supportgwichin@greenaction .org> 
and  NOT  to  Kola.  Thank  you. 


<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+> 


Date:  Sat,  2 Dun  2001  21:40:21  EDT 

From:  "Ian  Thomas"  <caribou_maps@maptricks . com> 

**Urgent  Action  Alert  **  Urgent  Action  Alert  **  Urgent  Action  Alert  *** 

STATEMENT  OF  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  GWICH'IN  PEOPLE 

NO  OIL  DRILLING  IN  THE  ARCTIC  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

Dear  friends. 

Please  distribute  this  far  and  wide! 

The  Indigenous  Environmental  Network,  the  International  Indian  Treaty 
Council  and  Greenaction  issue  this  call  to  action  to  stop  the  plan  to 
drill  for  oil  in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Oil  drilling  in 
this  beautiful  area  would  violate  the  human  rights  of  the  Gwich'in 
Native  Peoples,  would  pollute  the  pristine  wilderness  of  the  Arctic 
Refuge,  and  would  threaten  the  survival  of  the  porcupine  caribou  and  the 
Gwich ' in . 


We  ask  everybody  from  all  walks  of  life  to  sign  the  Statement  of  Support 
(below)  for  the  Gwich'in  in  their  fight  against  the  proposed  oil 
drilling. 

Please  send  your  endorsement  of  this  letter  by  email  to 
<supportgwichin@greenaction  .org> 

♦♦Urgent  Action  Alert  **  Urgent  Action  Alert  **  Urgent  Action  Alert  *** 

STATEMENT  OF  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  GWICH'IN  PEOPLE 

NO  OIL  DRILLING  IN  THE  ARCTIC  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

We  the  undersigned  declare  our  support  for  the  Gwich'in  People  in 
opposition  to  the  proposal  to  drill  for  oil  in  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  We  pledge  to  help  stop  the  proposed  oil  drilling  which 
would  pollute  the  Arctic  Refuge,  desecrate  sacred  land,  and  threaten  the 
survival  of  the  porcupine  caribou  herd  and  the  Gwich'in  People. 

For  tens  of  thousands  of  years  the  Gwich'in  - the  Caribou  People  - have 
lived  in  harmony  with  the  caribou.  The  plan  to  drill  for  oil  in  the 
Arctic  Refuge  is  an  unacceptable  violation  of  the  human  rights  of  the 
Gwich ' in . 

The  oil  companies  and  the  Bush  Administration  have  no  right  to  destroy 
the  way  of  life,  culture,  environment  and  economic  subsistence  of  the 
Gwich'in  People. 

We  raise  our  voices  in  protest  as  President  Bush,  Vice-President  Cheney 
and  their  oil  company  friends  attempt  to  promote  this  oil  drilling  plan. 

We  stand  united  with  the  Gwich'in  in  defense  of  human  rights,  wildlife, 
and  the  beautiful  wilderness  in  the  Arctic  Refuge. 

Name  email  and/or  regular  address 

1)  Ian  Thomas  ian_thomas@maptricks.com 

http : //www . peer . org/ maps . html 

2)  Elsie  Herten  - Van  Boeckel  St.  20;  1140  Brussels;  Belgium 

kolahq@skynet . be  http : //users . skynet . be/ kola/ 

3)  Donna  Smith  <gringa@centurytel . net> 

http : //windthruherhair . tripod . com/ powwow. html 

4)  Gary  Smith  <gars@nanews . org> 

http : //www . nanews . org 

5)  Danet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy .org> 

http : //www. owl star . com/da ilyhead lines . htm 

6) 

7) 

8) 

9) 

10) 

11) 

12) 

13) 

14) 

15) 

16) 

17) 

18) 

19) 

20) 

21) 

22) 

23) 

24) 

25) 


Please  send  endorsed  email  back  to  <supportgwichin@greenaction . org> 


Many,  many  thanks! 

INJUSTICE  ANYWHERE  IS  A THREAT  TO  3USTICE  EVERYWHERE 

<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+> 

KOLA  Information:  http://users.skynet.be/kola/ 

<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+> 

FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER!  ! ! 

NO  TELESCOPES  ON  MOUNT  GRAHAM!!! 

NO  DUNBAR  RESORT  IN  THE  BLACK  HILLS!!! 

"RE : Pipeline  to  pay  Penalties  Totaling  $128,000"  

Date:  Wed,  30-May-2001  05:38:44  GMT 

From:  Robert  Dorman  <redorman@theofficenet . com> 

Sub j : PIPELINE  TO  PAY  $128,000  FINE 

>From:  "Marsha  Monestersky"  <sdn57@earthlink.net> 

Mailing  List:  Big  Mountain  List  <BIGMTLIST@topica . com> 

Dear  Big  Mountain  Supporters, 

This  came  in  today  from  the  Environmental  News  Service. 

485,000  gallons  of  coal  slurry  from  the  Black  Mesa  pipeline 
into  the  environment  for  a two  and  one  half  year  period 
due  to  corrosion  in  the  pipeline.  A settlement  at  what  cost! 

I'll  keep  you  posted  as  more  news  develops. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Marsha 

Sub j : BLACK  MESA  PIPELINE  TO  PAY  $128,000  FINE 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  California,  May  28,  2001 

(ENS)  - Black  Mesa  Pipeline  Inc.  will  pay  penalties  totaling  $128,000 
for  discharging  almost  485,000  gallons  of  coal  slurry  into  the  environment 
over  a two  and  a half  year  period. 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and  the  Arizona 
Department  of  Environmental  Quality  (ADEQ)  announced  the  settlement  with 
Black  Mesa  last  week. 

The  violations  were  discovered  by  the  ADEQ  through  a series  of 
inspections  of  Black  Mesa's  facilities. 

"Had  the  pipeline  been  properly  maintained,  these  spills  would  not  have 
occurred,"  said  Alexis  Strauss,  the  water  division  director  for  the  EPA's 
Pacific  Southwest  office.  "Desert  ecosystems  are  quite  fragile  and  filling 
arroyos  with  crushed  coal  is  unnecessary  and  unacceptable." 

"Black  Mesa  has  accepted  its  responsibility  to  maintain  its  pipeline  to 
prevent  violations  of  state  and  federal  law  and  to  protect  Arizona's 
environment,"  said  ADEQ  water  quality  division  director  Karen  Smith. 

"The  preventative  maintenance  program  to  be  conducted  by  Black  Mesa  is  a 
major  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  company  and  should  work  well  to 
prevent  future  spills." 

The  273  mile  pipeline  runs  from  the  Peabody's  Western  Coal  Company's 
Black  Mesa  Mine  near  Kayenta,  Arizona  to  the  Southern  California  Edison 
Company's  Mohave  Generating  Station  in  Laughlin,  Nevada. 

Black  Mesa  has  agreed  to  pay  $49,000  to  the  state  of  Arizona  and  $79,000 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  settle  charges  of  violations  of  state  law  and  the 
federal  Clean  Water  Act.  The  company  has  also  committed  to  increased 
maintenance  of  its  pipeline  over  the  next  three  years,  and  will  pay 
penalties  in  increasing  amounts  for  any  future  spills. 

Coal  is  pulverized  at  the  mine  and  mixed  with  water,  which  then  flows 
to  the  generating  station.  Corrosion  of  the  pipeline  can  cause  ruptures, 
releasing  the  coal  slurry  into  the  environment.  The  coal  can  be 
transported  to  waterways,  which  can  harm  the  local  wildlife. 


OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  & ENFORCEMENT 
For  Release  November  24,  1993 
Herry  Childress  (202)  208-2719 

OSM  SETTLES  $900,000  RECLAMATION  FEE  CLAIM  WITH  PEABODY  COAL  CO. 

The  Interior  Department's  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 


Enforcement  (OSM)  today  announced  it  has  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  Peabody  Western  Coal  Company  which  settles  a reclamation  fee 
claim  in  excess  of  $900,000. 

Under  the  agreement,  Peabody  has  paid  $900,000  of  a government 
claim  for  $949,923,  which  includes  $517,650  for  overdue  reclamation 
fees,  $262,080  for  interest,  and  $170,144  for  late  payment 
penalties . 

The  claim  for  delinquent  reclamation  fees  resulted  from  an  OSM 
audit  of  Peabody  surface  coal  raining  operations  at  sites  in 
Arizona,  Montana,  and  Colorado,  during  the  period  January  1,  1983, 
through  June  30,  1992.  Based  on  the  audit  report,  OSM  concluded 
that  during  tiffs  period  Peabody  Western  did  not  properly  report 
tonnage  and  pay  reclamation  fees  owed.  Peabody  Western  disputed  the 
conclusion  and  maintains  that  it  correctly  reported  and  paid 
reclamation  fees. 

"Since  both  OSM  and  Peabody  Western  recognize  that  settlement  of 
their  differences  through  judicial  proceedings  would  be  costly  and 
time  consuming,  an  agreement  was  reached  whereby  OSM  will  accept 
$120,269  as  a late  penalty  charge  and  will  waive  administrative 
fees,"  said  OSM  acting  Director  Anne  H.  Shields. 

The  audit  report  covered  Peabody  Western  operations  at  the  Seneca 
Strip  Mine  in  Colorado,  the  Big  Sky  Mine  in  Montana,  and  the  Black 
Mesa  and  Kayenta  Mines  on  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  lands  in  Arizona. 
OSM  officials  said  that  half  of  the  fees  collected  for  operations 
at  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  sites  will  be  allocated  to  the  tribes'  share 
of  the  national  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  Fund  --  $205,162  to  the 
Navajo  and  $52,314  to  the  Hopi. 

Under  the  1977  surface  mining  law,  coal  producers  are  required  to 
pay  35  cents  per  ton  of  surface-mined  coal  into  the  Abandoned  Mine 
Reclamation  Fund.  Underground  coal  mines  pay  15  cents  per  ton.  The 
money  pays  for  state,  federal,  and  tribal  projects  to  restore 
abandoned  coal  mine  lands  that  were  left  unreclaimed,  or 
inadequately  reclaimed,  before  the  surface  mining  law  was  enacted. 
OSM  conducts  audits  of  coal  producers  to  make  sure  all  tonnage  is 
reported  and  all  reclamation  fees  are  paid. 

-DOI- 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet . com . 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 

"RE : Turning  off  Big  Mountain  Water"  

Date:  Wed,  30-May-2001  05:37:52  GMT 

From:  Robert  Dorman  <redorman@theofficenet . com> 

Sub j : BIGMTLIST  2 Statements  from  Dine'  and  text  of  2 news  articles 
>From:  "Marsha  Monestersky"  <sdn57@earthlink.net> 

Mailing  List:  Big  Mountain  List  <BIGMTLIST@topica . com> 

Dear  Big  Mountain  Supporters, 

I wish  to  share  with  you  some  words  from  Caroline  Tohannie  of  Tonalea 
and  Leta  O' Daniel  of  Big  Mountain.  My  question  upon  reading  these 
statements  is  how  can  the  US  government  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA) 
justify  turning  off  working  windmills  to  deprive  people  the  right  of 
access  to  water? 

I believe  as  Caroline  Tohannie  says,  this  invades  the  Dine'  peoples 
dignity  and  self-worth.  I believe  furthermore  it  is  immoral  and 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  common  decency,  the  US  Constitution  and 
international  law. 

FOLLOWING  THIS  are  2 articles  published  in  the  NAVAJO  HOPI  OBSERVER  on 
May  9,  2001.  The  US  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA)  is  denying  Hopi  Partition  Land  (HPL)  Dine'  residents 
access  to  water  by  capping  off,  fencing  off  and  dismantling  local  water 


sources  WHILE  Peabody  Coal  Company  is  wasting  3.3.  million  gallons  of 
pristine  water  each  day  from  the  sole  source  drinking  water  aquifer  of 
the  Hopi  and  western  Navajo  just  to  slurry  coal. 

In  addition  to  the  BIA  denying  HPL  residents  access  to  water,  the  BIA  is 
continuing  to  deny  HPL  residents  the  right  to  a livelihood  and  the  right 
to  food.  I wonder  how  the  BIA  can  justify  these  actions  when  they  are 
currently  embroiled  in  a lawsuit  involving  their  mis-management  and  loss 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  Indian  Tribes  Trust  funds.  Is  the  BIA  so  in 
need  of  additional  fund  that  agency  personnel  sit  around  in  Washington, 

DC  examining  the  names  of  HPL  residents  so  they  can  decide  how  many 
sheep,  goats,  horses  and  cows  each  HPL  resident  will  be  allocated  in 
their  grazing  permit,  if  any  is  issued  and  how  much  these  permits  should 
cost? 

Please  put  pressure  on  the  BIA,  Hopi  Agency  (520)  738-2249  and  Secretary 
Gale  Norton,  US  Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  the  Secretary 
(202)  208-7351  to  fix  the  water  wells  and  stop  denying  HPL  residents 
access  to  water  and  livelihood.  The  BIA  must  exercise  their  Trust 
Responsibility  to  the  Dine'  people.  Without  water  and  food  no  one  can 
survive.  Further  news  and  contact  information  will  follow. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Marsha  Monestersky 


Caroline  Tohannie  of  Tonalea  writes. 

Dear  Marsha  Monestersky, 

May  10,  2001 

Once  again,  my  spouse  and  I are  looking  for  your  assistance  in  restoring 
our  water  resource.  We  live  within  the  community  of  Tonalea  Chapter. 
Unfortunately,  our  home  is  on  the  Hopi  Partitioned  Land  on  an  isolated 
and  remote  part  of  Black  Mesa. 

We  have  faced  ongoing  problems  with  the  Hopi  Rangers  and  Hopi  Tribal 
Water  Resource  turning  off  our  only  water  resource  (windmill).  We  rely 
on  the  windmill  for  water  for  our  livestock  and  ourselves.  As  of  last 
year,  they  started  sealing  off  the  windmills,  which  made  it  impossible 
to  access  the  water  so  we  can  haul  water  back  to  our  homes.  Recently, 
they  have  begun  to  turn  off  the  water  underground. 

To  my  understanding,  the  windmills  were  erected  for  the  use  of  livestock 
and  anyone  who  wishes  to  drink  water  from  there.  Presently,  we  have  to 
haul  water  approximately  seventeen  miles  from  Tonalea  Chapter  through 
rough  terrain.  This  puts  a severe  strain  on  our  livelihood  and  our 
sense  of  security.  Furthermore,  it  invades  and  robs  us  of  our  dignity 
and  self  worth.  We  want  to  have  a good  humble  life  just  like  anyone 
else.  We  do  our  best  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  creator  everyday. 

This  is  why  we  want  to  have  the  windmills  restored  to  full  use.  Your 
assistance  is  the  only  hope  we  have  to  keep  our  self-worth  and  pride.  I 
hope  you  can  once  again  join  efforts  with  others  to  resolve  this  matter 
for  us.  Thank  you  for  your  continued  support  and  efforts  on  our  behalf. 
Sincerely, 

Caroline  Tohannie 


Leta  O'Daniel  from  Big  Mountain  writes. 

May  8,  2001 

Dear  sister  Marsha, 

Thanks  for  your  support,  boy  do  I need  your  help  as  usual. 

I am  sending  you  what  is  happening  with  us  now.  Please  help  us  again. 
My  question  to  this  letter  is  How  do  a family  make  a living  with  only  a 
few  animals? 

Please  put  this  in  the  paper  and  Internet.  Also  see  what  ever  you  can 
do. 

Thank  you  sis, 

Leta  O'Daniel 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 


HOP I AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  158 

Kearns  Canyon,  Arizona  86034 

Hopi  Partitioned  Lands 
(520)  738-2249 

CERTIFIED  NUMBER:  

CERTIFIED  MAIL  - RETURN  RECEIPT  REQUESTED 
Dear  Leta  O'Daniel  Census  No. 


Our  records  show  that  your  grazing  permit  is  for  Sheep,  7 Cows, 

and  Horse(s),  for  a total  of  28  SUYL's.  During  the  Accommodation 

Agreement  negotiations  you  may  have  increased  your  livestock  numbers  in 
the  expectation  that  you  might  receive  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
livestock  you  would  be  authorized  to  graze.  All  Accommodation 
Agreements  have  now  been  signed  and  all  Accommodation  Agreement  permits 
have  been  issued. 

Due  to  the  drought  conditions  and  the  fact  that  the  number  of  animals 
being  grazed  is  in  excess  of  the  number  authorized  in  the  Accommodation 
Agreement,  we  will  be  diligently  enforcing  the  Hopi  Partitioned  Lands 
Grazing  Regulations,  25  CFR  168.  The  animals  described  int  he  following 
paragraph  are  in  excess  of  your  permitted  numbers  and  in  accordance  with 
Part  168.14(e),  Title  25,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  are  in  trespass. 

If  these  excess  livestock  are  not  removed  within  (5)  days  from  the  date 
of  receipt  of  this  notice,  these  animals  will  be  impounded.  Violation 
of  permit  provisions  may  cause  your  permit  to  be  cancelled. 

The  following  livestock  24  Sheep,  4 Cow(s),  and  Horse(s),  bearing 

brand  were  observed  grazing  at  large  in  Range  Unit  and  have 

been  determined  to  be  in  excess  of  your  permitted  numbers.  According  to 
the  Navajo  Brand  Book  and/or  our  records,  this  brand  is  registered  to 
you . 

Your  cooperation  in  this  matter  will  be  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Wendel  Honannie 
Superintendent 


What  follows  are  two  articles  dealing  with  the  water  issue  and 
contamination  and  diminution  of  the  sole  source  aquifer  for  the  Hopi  and 
western  Navajo.  They  were  published  in  the  Navajo  Hopi  Observer,  May  9, 
2001. 

In  a desert  environment  in  Black  Mesa  where  every  drop  of  water  is 
precious,  Peabody  Coal  pumps  3.3  million  gallons  a day,  just  to  slurry 
coal ! 


"Lower  Moenkopi  struggles  to  keep  its  water 
By  Debra  Moon 
THE  OBSERVER 

Elliot  Selestewa,  born  in  1935,  has  been  a member  of  the  Lower  Moenkop 
Water  Association  for  over  30  years.  As  a boy,  he  used  to  swim  in  the 
Moenkopi  Wash,  impressing  girls  from  Second  and  Third  Mesa  with  his 
swimming  skills.  He  and  his  friends  used  to  stand  under  the  bridge  on 
Highway  264,  under  a waterfall  of  dirty  water  which  flooded  over  the  top 
of  the  bridge,  fed  by  seepage  from  the  water-logged  soil  which  flowed 
freely  out  of  the  ground  right  by  that  bridge.  They  would  stand  there 
just  to  cool  off  on  summer  days. 

"Moenkopi"  means  flowing  waters,  but  the  waters  don't  flow  as  much  as 
they  used  to.  In  fact,  Elliot  says,  he  has  watched  that  spot  where  the 
water  seepage  used  to  flow  over  the  bridge,  and  he  has  seen  it  dwindle 


over  the  years.  In  the  last  two  years,  he  has  seen  no  water  there  at 
all. 

The  Moenkopi  Wash  used  to  run  all  year  round.  Now,  the  wash  dries  up  in 
late  April  or  early  May.  For  the  past  few  years,  the  farmers  in  Moenkopi 
have  not  been  able  to  irrigate  their  crops  later  in  the  season,  when 
water  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  crop. 

Elliott's  son,  Leonard  Selestewa,  age  38,  was  also  born  and  raised  in 
Lower  Moenkopi.  Selestewa  is  the  President  of  a new  organization  called 
Black  Mesa  Trust,  formed  to  protect  and  preserve  Hopi  water.  Selestewa 
has  also  seen  many  changes  in  the  water  quality  and  availability  level. 

Leonard  Selestewa  notes  that  the  drinking  water  of  the  community  does 
not  come  from  the  wash,  but  from  another  source-artesian  wells.  When  his 
father  was  a child,  these  wells  yielded  30  gallons  per  minute,  and  in 
Leonard's  memory  they  were  still  running  at  15  gallons  per  minute.  Now 
the  artesian  wells  yield  3 to  7 gallons  per  minute. 

"The  springs  are  pretty  much  dried  up  here,  and  others  are  dwindling," 
Leonard  says.  "This  is  water  that  has  been  deposited  there  for  millions 
of  years  and  it's  disappearing.  The  biggest  impact  of  what  Peabody  Coal 
Company  has  done  is  seen  right  here  in  Lower  Moenkopi." 

"Water  is  precious,"  Leonard  continues,  "we  have  been  distracted  by 
land  issues  over  the  past  50  years,  so  much  that  we  have  only  begun  to 
take  notice  of  the  damage  done  to  our  water  more  recently." 

URANIUM  MILLING  ON  THE  NORTHERN  HOPI  RESERVATION 

People  of  Lower  Moenkopi  are  plagued  with  contamination  of  their  water 
supply  from  uranium  tailings,  or  residue  from  the  milling.  The  uranium 
was  mined  in  the  Grand  Canyon  area  and  milled  in  Tuba  City,  only  a few 
miles  from  Lower  Moenkopi.  Substances  which  are  now  illegal  to  dump  were 
once  placed  in  the  old  BIA  dumpsite,  which  sits  dangerously  close  to  the 
top  of  the  aquifer,  and  levels  of  uranium  have  been  detected.  The  BIA 
says  that  this  is  not  due  to  milling,  but  to  naturally  occurring 
background  levels  of  uranium. 

According  to  the  BIA,  Hopi  must  be  exempt  from  the  Superfund  Monies  for 
clean  up  because  there  is  no  proof  that  the  uranium  leeching  from  the 
old  dumpsite  will  affect  people  adversely. 

While  the  Hopi  villages  voted  unanimously  for  the  clean  closure  of  the 
old  BIA  dumpsite-all  traces  of  the  uranium  contaminated  soil  would  be 
removed,  dug  up  and  trucked  away  to  a safe  disposal  following  federal 
regulation-that  never  happened.  Instead,  earth  was  dug  up  around  the 
area  and  used  to  cover  the  existing  dump.  A fence  was  then  put  up  and  a 
sign  posted  saying  that  no  further  dumping  would  be  allowed.  But  it 
isn't  the  further  dumping  that  bothers  people  in  Lower  Moenkopi;  it  is 
the  past  dumping  that  worries  them. 

GASOLINE  CONTAMINATION  AND  CLEAN-UP 

In  the  summer  of  1988,  residents  of  Moenkopi  noticed  gasoline 
discharging  into  a wash  that  crosses  U.S.  Highway  160  about  500  feet 
southwest  of  the  Sunwest  gas  stations.  During  a subsequent  investigation 
by  BIA  personnel,  "free  product"  or  un  contained  gasoline  was  found  in 
an  auger  hole  on  the  property  of  Thriftway,  across  Highway  264  from  the 
Sunwest  Station. 

Later  investigations  revealed  serious  gasoline  leaks  at  both  the  Sunwest 
and  Thriftway  gas  stations.  In  1997,  six  of  fourteen  springs  sampled  by 
the  Thriftway  Station  in  Moenkopi  showed  evidence  of  gasoline 
contamination.  Samples  collected  by  the  Hopi  Tribe  and  EPA  in  August, 
September,  and  October  of  1998  also  showed  low  levels  of  gasoline  from 
some  of  the  springs. 

In  1988,  at  the  request  of  EPA,  Thriftway  reported  an  inventory  loss  of 
13,000  gallons  of  gasoline  over  the  previous  year.  Thriftway  estimated 
that  75  gallons  per  day  had  leaked  from  the  tanks,  and  that  additional 
leaks  had  occurred  in  the  years  before  1987. 

The  leaks  have  also  contaminated  the  soil  in  the  area.  A clean-up 
process  agreed  upon  by  the  Hopi  Tribe,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
EPA  is  called  SVVS.  It  works  with  the  "free  product"  or  particles  of 
gasoline,  in  the  ground.  Air  is  forced  into  the  soil  and  the  gas  vapors 


rise.  These  vapors  are  burned  off  in  a controlled  process. 

Selestewa  believes  that  this  may  be  successful  on  some  of  the  Navajo 
land,  but  doubts  the  favorable  result  for  the  Hopi.  He  notes  that  this 
method  cannot  work  where  the  soil  is  water  logged  and  points  out  that 
the  land  where  the  gas  has  permeated  on  the  Hopi  side  are  areas  where 
the  water  table  is  very  close  to  the  top  of  the  soil.  He  feels  also  that 
it  has  been  detected  too  late,  and  that  gasoline  has  already  seeped  into 
the  water  supply  at  Moenkopi.  He  also  points  out  that  over  a period  of 
years,  the  gas  in  the  soil  will  naturally  convert  to  a sludge-type 
element  which  cannot  be  forced  out  of  the  soil  as  a vapor,  and  will 
eventually  have  to  be  dug  out. 

The  truth  is  that  no  one  knows  exactly  how  long  the  leaks  have  been 
occurring  and  how  many  gallons  of  gas  have  actually  leaked  onto  Hopi 
land.  The  Hopi  Tribe  estimates  the  amount  of  gasoline  leaked  by  both 
stations  to  be  100,000  gallons  over  an  unknown  period  of  time. 

PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

Leonard  says,  "I  remember  going  to  my  grandfather's  ranch  when  I was 
small.  The  wind  would  blow  the  sand  off  the  top  of  those  pipes  that 
Peabody  Coal  Company  put  through  there,  and  those  pipes  were  big!  I 
would  put  my  ear  to  the  pipe  and  I would  hear  the  whisper  of  movement. 
Something  was  moving  in  there  and  my  grandfather  would  tell  me  that 
there  was  coal  in  there,  and  that  it  was  mixed  with  water  and  being 
carried  away  from  us.  I didn't  understand  how  that  could  be  then,  but 
now  I really  do.  I see  the  effects  of  it." 

Leonard  believes  that  the  Peabody  Coal  Company  needs  to  solve  the 
problem  of  how  to  transport  coal  without  using  precious  Hopi  water,  and 
that  they  need  to  cover  the  cost  of  it  themselves.  "They  are  a corporate 
enterprise,"  Leonard  points  out,  "They  can  use  their  own  money  to  get 
the  coal  to  the  power  plant. 

Discussions  on  using  an  alternative  water  source  have  been  ongoing  for 
years.  According  to  Peabody  Coal  Company,  they  are  committed  to 
discussions  regarding  an  alternate  water  source  through  the  Little 
Colorado  Water  adjudication  process.  They  say  that  the  Navajo,  Hopi  and 
Federal  Government  have  to  decide. 

On  March  22nd,  the  Peabody  Coal  Company  issued  a press  release 
announcing  the  release  of  a study,  "which  reaffirms  30  years  of  research 
and  concludes  that  using  aquifer  water  to  convey  coal  from  the  Black 
Mesa  Mine  to  a Nevada  power  plant  will  not  significantly  affect  the 
integrity  of  the  7,500  square  mile  aquifer  or  surrounding  community 
water  supplies."  They  say  that  impacts  that  may  be  observed  are  too 
small  to  be  measured  and  that  the  aquifer  will  recover  once  the  pumping 
and  mining  stops. 

The  company  also  points  out  that  the  study  is  the  11th  major 
investigation  done  on  the  pumping  since  1970,  and  that  it  uses 
sophisticated  computer  software  and  10  more  years  of  data,  than  is 
available  to  other  groups  to  conclude  that  no  significant  damage  is 
occurring.  In  a recent  conversation,  Beth  Sutton,  spokesperson  for  the 
Peabody  Western  Office  in  Kayenta,  said  that  the  recent  study  confirms 
previous  studies,  Peabody  claims,  mathematically,  based  on  all  previous 
studies,  to  be  taking  such  a small  percentage,  l/10th  of  1%  from  the 
whole  aquifer,  that  it  cannot  do  lasting  or  permanent  damage. 

However,  a recent  study  of  government  reports  conducted  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council,  showed  that  there  were  significant  losses  of 
water  footage  from  the  aquifer.  The  NRDC  arrived  at  this  conclusion  by 
taking  data  from  the  government  reports  and  analyzing  and  comparing 
them.  Their  findings  were  not  in  agreement  with  the  claims  from  the 
Peabody  report  released  this  last  month. 

The  Peabody  press  release  also  explains,  in  detail,  that  the  aquifer  is 
topped  with  porous  sandstone  which  filters  the  water  and  allows  water  to 
be  replaced  as  it  is  removed.  Some  of  the  aquifer  is  capped,  as  well  as 
holding  water  captive,  making  replacement  slower  or  impossible  many 
areas . 


THE  HOPI  VIEWPOINT 


Hopi  belief  is  not  always  the  same  as  western  science.  They  believe  that 
there  is  a relation  between  the  surface  water,  the  underground  water, 
and  the  rain.  They  believe  that  there  is  a critical  balance,  with  much 
at  stake.  Tribal  Hydrologist,  Ron  Morgan,  a western  scientist  agrees 
that  the  hydrology  of  the  water  situation  in  the  aquifer  is  extremely 
complex.  The  plume  of  gas  contaminate  extends  over  a large  area, 
expanding  and  behaving  as  though  it  were  alive.  Since  the  water  is  a 
sole-source  aquifer,  he  advises  that  extra  consideration  must  be  taken 
in  evaluating  the  depletion  or  contamination  of  the  water. 

Living  on  the  fringes  of  the  aquifer,  many  Hopi  believe  that  even  a 
l/10th  of  1%  loss  is  too  much. 

Harris  Polelonema,  Administrative  Manager  for  the  Village  of  Lower 
Moenkopi,  says  that  if  the  water  were  to  disappear  and  not  be  available 
for  farming,  then,  of  course,  no  one  would  plant.  "Planting  is  what  Hopi 
culture  is  based  on.  It  is  our  way  of  life.  Everything  revolves  around 
corn.  This  was  especially  true  before  Europeans  came  to  this  land.  Our 
customs  are  that  at  certain  times  every  year,  the  men  get  together  to 
clean  ditches  that  carry  the  water.  Planting  harvesting  and  roasting 
corn  are  all  times  for  getting  together  too." 

The  Hopis  forsee  a time  in  the  not  too  distant  future  when  reservoir 
water  will  not  have  the  capacity  to  provide  Moenkopi  farmers  with  a big 
enough  water  supply  to  do  their  farming. 

Polelonema  compares  the  Black  Mesa  Area  to  an  arm  and  a hand.  "If  a 
person  extends  their  hand  and  looks  at  the  life  in  that  hand,  likening 
their  fingers  to  the  Hopi  Mesa,  you  can  see  the  effect  it  would  have  to 
begin  extracting  blood  from  the  arm  above  that  hand,"  he  explains.  "The 
impact  will  be,  eventually,  if  the  blood  keeps  getting  pumped  out  before 
it  reaches  the  hand,  that  it  will  either  kill  or  disable  that  hand." 


"Hopi  must  rely  on  their  own  observation  and  reason  for  water  use" 

OPINION  PAGE,  Navajo  Hopi  Observer,  May  9,  2001 
Editor: 

"Water  under  the  ground  has  much  to  do  with  rain  clouds.  Everything 
depends  upon  the  proper  balance  being  maintained.  The  water  under  the 
ground  acts  like  a magnet  attracting  rain  from  the  clouds,  and  terrain 
in  the  clouds  also  acts  as  a magnet  raising  the  water  table  under  ground 
to  the  roots  of  our  crops  and  plants.  Drawing  huge  amounts  of  water  from 
beneath  Black  Mesa  in  connecting  with  strip-mining  will  destroy  the 
harmony,  throw  everything  we  have  strived  to  maintain  out  of  kilter. 

Should  this  happen,  our  lands  will  shake  like  the  Hopi  rattle,  land  will 
sink,  land  will  dry  up.  Rains  will  be  barred  by  unseen  forces  because  we 
Hopis  have  failed  to  protect  the  land  given  to  us  as  we  were  instructed. 
Plants  will  not  grow,  corn  will  not  yield  and  animals  will  die.  When 
corn  will  not  grow,  we  will  die,  not  only  Hopis,  but  all  will 
disintegrate  to  nothing."  Hopi  elders  and  religious  leaders 

Unlike  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  Hopi  people  do  not  have  $2,000,000  to  pay 
for  studies  and  hire  scientists  to  deny  the  obvious.  Hopi  people  have 
only  eyes  to  see,  minds  to  remember,  brains  to  reason.  We  must  rely  on 
one  another,  on  the  public  voice  of  the  American  people,  and  in  the 
trust  responsibility  of  the  U.S.  government  to  protect  our  land,  our 
life  ways,  our  being. 

Peabody  scientists  study  their  charts;  they  crunch  their  data;  then  they 
decide  that  their  company's  mining  of  the  N-Aquifer  is  causing  no 
damage,  that  they  will  take  only  one  cup  from  a vast  ocean  of  water. 

Hopi  elders  remember  swimming  in  Moenkopi  Wash;  today,  they  see  it  is 
dry;  they  reason  that  damage  is  being  done.  Observation  and  reason,  the 
roots  of  all  science,  ours  and  theirs. 

One  billion  gallons  of  potable  water  per  year-one  billion  gallons  of 
pristine  water  that  Peabody  mines  from  our  enclosed  aquifer-can  not  be 
taken  from  these  dry  lands  without  impact.  One  billion  gallons  of  our 
ancient,  sacred  waters-water  upon  which  we  have  survived  for  millennia, 
upon  which  we  depend  today-mined  to  slurry  coal,  fouled  beyond 
reclamation,  evaporates  each  year  in  Nevada's  desert  skies.  One  billion 
gallons  of  living  water,  enough  to  provide  for  Hopi  for  100  years,  dies 
on  a dry  wind.  And  the  Moenkopi  Wash  is  dry. 


Observation  and  reason.  An  enclosed  aquifer  in  a land  that  in  good  year 
receives  less  than  10  inches  of  rain,  one  billion  gallons  pumped  to 
slurry  pulverized  coal  to  a power  plant  in  a Nevada  desert,  a wash  once 
filled  and  fresh,  now  dry.  How  much  clearer,  how  much  simpler  could  it 
be? 

Even  the  Western  science  of  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  and 
other  public  interest  organizations  affirm  what  Hopi  know.  Significant 
damage  is  being  done  to  the  N-Aquifer,  the  only  source  of  water  for  the 
Hopi  and  their  Navajo  neighbors. 

As  Peabody  extracts  its  3.3  million  gallons  of  water  per  day,  water 
levels  within  the  N-Aquifer  drop-over  100  feet  in  monitored  wells-and 
pressure  needed  to  preserve  the  aquifer's  integrity  is  lost.  When  the 
aquifer  collapses,  the  water  will  be  lost  forever.  Peabody  will  mine 
elsewhere.  Hopi  people  have  nowhere  to  go.  We  will  be  driven-like  the 
dust  of  our  fields  in  the  wind-driven  from  this  land.  Without  land, 
there  can  be  no  Hopi.  We  will  cease  to  be-an  extinction  in  this  fourth 
world,  a terrible  price  to  be  paid  in  transition  to  the  next. 

We  cannot  let  this  happen.  American  people  cannot  let  this  happen.  If 
the  federal  government  which  bears  a trust  responsibility  to  Hopi  stands 
idly  by  while  multi-national  corporations  suck  life  from  our  only  source 
of  water,  our  only  source  of  life  on  our  ancestral  lands,  who  among 
us-what  sacred  lands-are  truly  safe? 

We  are  all  in  this  together.  And  together  we  must  act.  Do  not  be  fooled 
by  those  hired  to  hide  the  obvious.  Please  write  your  Congressional 
representative,  your  Senators,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Gale  Norton 
to  demand  the  federal  protection  Hopi  people  are  guaranteed. 

Vernon  Masayesva 
Director,  Black  Mesa  Trust 

— Marsha  Monestersky 

— sdn57@earthlink.net 

— EarthLink:  It's  your  Internet. 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet.com. 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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Tribe  asks  for  $50  million  loan  backing 

Tulsa  World 

5/30/2001 

TAHLEQUAH  --  The  Cherokee  Nation  is  seeking  a federal  loan  guarantee  of 
$50  million  to  construct  or  acquire  600  homes  for  tribal  members. 

Families  on  the  Housing  Authority  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  waiting  list 
would  be  the  first  to  move  into  the  homes,  a move  which  could  take  six  to 
eight  years  to  complete.  Chief  Chad  Smith  said. 

The  application  was  approved  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  tribal  council  and 
will  be  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior. 

The  homes  would  be  allocated  by  counties  in  the  tribe's  14-county 
jurisdictional  area  in  northeast  Oklahoma. 

The  tribe  said  it  also  was  seeking  a grant  to  help  several  Indian 
communities  construct  their  own  community  buildings. 
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Poarch  Creeks  pick  5 novices 
06/03/01 

By  KAREN  TOLKKINEN 
Staff  Reporter 

POARCH  - Tribal  members  - adults  and  children  - shrieked  and  clapped 
Saturday  night,  after  hearing  that  they'd  swept  five  existing  Poarch  Creek 
tribal  council  members  out  of  office  and  five  new  ones  in. 

"See  what  family  can  do?"  a gray-haired  woman  said,  hugging  John  McGhee, 
newly  elected  to  the  nine-member  council  with  the  second-most  votes:  326. 

McGhee,  known  as  the  "Corn  Man"  for  selling  ears  of  corn,  was  so  moved 
that  he  could  hardly  respond  to  a reporter's  questions. 

"We've  got  problems  in  houses,"  he  said,  then  paused.  "I'm  so  happy  now, 
I can't  ...,"  and  he  stopped.  Others  moved  forward  to  hug  him  and  shake 
his  hand. 

Ousted  officials  included  Chairman  Fred  L.  McGhee,  a former  tugboat 
operator  who  had  served  as  chairman  for  one  year. 

Prior  to  hearing  the  results,  Fred  McGhee  said  he  would  be  disappointed 
to  lose,  but  if  he  did,  he  would  take  it  as  a statement  from  voters  that 
he  hadn't  done  a good  enough  job. 

Other  newly  elected  officials  were  Mai  Dewayne  McGhee,  the  top  vote 
getter  with  335  votes,  Carolyn  Rackard  with  318  votes,  Amy  Bryan  with  214 
votes  and  Tim  Ramer,  who  won  fifth  place  with  209  votes  and  the  flip  of  a 
coin . 

Ramer  had  tied  with  former  council  member  Peggy  Couch,  who  also  is  a 
member  of  the  Alabama  Indian  Affairs  Commission.  Tribal  rules  called  for  a 
coin  toss  in  the  event  of  a tie.  It  landed  on  tails,  giving  Ramer  the 
victory.  He  kept  the  quarter. 

Voting  was  an  all-day  event.  The  Poarch  Creeks  need  a 30  percent  voter 
turnout  for  the  vote  to  be  valid,  and  they  created  an  environment  that 
felt  like  a family  barbecue  in  order  to  bring  in  the  voters. 

They  rented  a dunk  tank  and  a moon  walk  for  the  kids,  had  gospel  singing 

inside  the  tribal  gym,  and  gave  away  hundreds  of  plates  of  chicken  and 

fish  dinners. 

Candidates  and  other  tribal  members  waited  throughout  the  afternoon  to 
see  whether  the  vote  would  be  valid. 

Some  families  of  council  members  were  said  to  have  discouraged  voting  so 
their  relatives  could  keep  their  seats,  said  Brian  Wicker,  28,  who 
returned  home  late  last  year  after  a decade  in  the  Navy. 

Wicker  said  he  disapproved  of  such  a move:  "It's  kind  of  taking  away 

from  the  democratic  process." 

"I  hadn't  asked  anybody  not  to  vote,"  Fred  McGhee  said  prior  to  the 
results  being  read. 

At  6:05  p.m.,  the  tribe  was  still  28  votes  shy  of  the  582  needed  for  a 
valid  election.  But  by  6:45,  women  in  jumpers  and  ponytails,  men  in  denim 
shorts  and  sunglasses  and  others  were  queuing  up  outside  the  door  waiting 
for  a chance  to  cast  ballots  before  the  polls  closed  at  7 p.m. 

Some  tribal  members  said  they  were  related  to  tribal  council  members  and 
had  waited  to  see  if  the  election  would  be  considered  valid  before 
deciding  to  come  out  and  vote  for  their  relative.  In  the  end,  615  people 
voted . 

"They  stress  us  out  and  then  line  up,"  Susan  Wicker  said  as  she  and 
another  election  official  checked  in  tribal  voters  for  the  annual  Tribal 
Council  election. 

New  council  members  will  be  sworn  in  Dune  10,  and  the  new  council  will 
elect  a full-time  chairman,  who  will  earn  $43,000  a year.  The  other 
council  members  receive  a $50-per-meeting  stipend. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Mobile  Register.  Used  with  permission. 
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California's  Yurok  Tribe  Turns  Reservation  Dumps  Green 
http: //www. brownfields .com/ news letters/BF_05 2401. cfm#story5 

After  decades  of  unchecked  open  dumping  on  lands  within  the  Yurok 
Reservation,  the  Yurok  Tribe  cleaned  up  20  illegal  dump  sites  and 
virtually  eliminated  illegal  dumping,  starting  with  the  massive  and 
symbolic  cleanup  effort  at  the  Weitchpec  dump  site. 

When  the  Yurok  Tribal  Council  formed  in  1994,  the  Weitchpec  dump  site 
had  existed  for  40  years  and  had  defied  the  best  efforts  of  the  Tribe  and 
the  County  to  eliminate  it.  Used  year-round  by  residents  of  the  entire 
region,  the  dump  had  grown  to  approximately  1,200  cubic  yards  in  size  - so 
large  that  it  spilled  onto  the  state  highway  and  covered  one  lane. 

With  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  entire  community  and  assistance 
from  the  State  of  California,  Humboldt  County,  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA),  and  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS),  the  Yuroks 
cleaned  up  the  large  dump  site  and  changed  the  attitudes  and  behaviors  of 
community  members. 

The  Weitchpec  site  had  long  been  considered  the  worst  illegal  dump  site 
in  Northern  California.  To  remove  the  site's  waste  would  have  been  an 
insurmountable  task  for  the  Tribe  to  undertake  alone. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  tribal  government,  however,  the  California 
Integrated  Waste  Management  Board  (CIWMB)  notified  the  Tribe  and  Humboldt 
County  that  the  site  was  eligible  for  California  cleanup  funds  because  it 
was  located  on  privately  owned  'fee'  land.  Tired  of  driving  through 
garbage  and  distressed  with  the  dump  as  the  first  impression  of  the 
Reservation,  Yurok  Tribal  staff  and  on-reservation  communities  worked 
together  with  the  Humboldt  County  Department  of  Public  Health  to  convince 
the  state  to  make  the  Weitchpec  site  a priority  for  cleanup  funding.  CIWMB 
awarded  $600,000  for  the  effort,  and  Weitchpec  became  the  'poster'  site 
for  the  state  clean-up  project. 

Once  the  money  became  available,  the  cooperative  project  sped  into 
action  with  the  full  support  of  the  Tribal  Council  and  the  community.  Sef 
Murguia,  Planning  Director  for  the  Yurok  and  its  environmental  programs, 
coordinated  task  forces  and  played  a lead  role  in  obtaining  training  for 
tribal  cleanup  crews.  He  also  worked  with  staff  from  the  EPA  Region  9 
Office  to  publicize  the  campaign. 

EPA's  primary  role  was  to  provide  technical  assistance  for  the  project. 
EPA  Solid  Waste  Circuit  Rider  Bob  Shelnutt  helped  the  Yuroks  define 
technical  issues,  seek  out  resources,  and  facilitate  solutions. 

One  problem  they  addressed  was  devising  a system  for  the  legal  disposal 
of  the  region's  solid  waste.  Murguia  helped  lay  the  groundwork  with  IHS  to 
establish  the  severity  of  the  dumping  problem  on  the  reservation,  and  Beth 
Godfrey,  the  EPA  solid  waste  project  officer  for  California  Tribes  and  for 
the  California  Area  Inter-Agency  Solid  Waste  Work  Group,  was  instrumental 
in  obtaining  IHS'  financial  assistance. 

As  a result,  IHS  put  up  $150,000  to  build  a transfer  station  to  contain 
the  waste  before  it  is  hauled  to  a county  landfill.  The  state  supplied 
lands  previously  used  by  the  California  Department  of  Transportation  for 
the  transfer  station,  and  Humboldt  County  took  responsibility  for  hauling 
and  disposing  of  the  refuse.  "The  Weitchpec  cleanup  was  truly  a joint 
effort  involving  the  Tribe,  the  community,  the  county  and  the  state," 
Murguia  emphasized,  "We  couldn't  have  done  it  without  everyone's  support, 
and  the  funding  really  made  it  possible." 

Once  the  cleanup  was  complete,  the  Yuroks  began  to  educate  the  community 
on  waste  reduction  and  proper  disposal  methods  in  order  to  abate  illegal 
dumping  on  the  Reservation  and  reduce  the  cost  of  operating  the  transfer 
station.  With  funding  assistance  from  IHS,  the  Tribe  hired  a private 
contractor  to  help  develop  a recycling  and  source  reduction  education 
program,  which  was  presented  in  local  elementary  schools  and  at  community 


and  Tribal  Council  meetings.  Concurrently,  the  Center  for  Indian 
Development  at  Humboldt  University  sought  and  received  funding  and 
assistance  from  EPA  to  develop  a household  hazardous  and  solid  waste 
education  curriculum,  which  Humboldt  County  elementary  schools  implemented 
in  1995. 

The  Weitchpec  cleanup  bore  many  benefits,  both  short  and  long-term. 

The  immediate  result  was  the  removal  of  a huge  eyesore  and  public 
nuisance:  school  buses  and  automobiles  no  longer  had  to  drive  through 
garbage  on  their  way  into  the  Yurok  Reservation.  Periodic  burning  to 
reduce  the  refuse  heap  was  no  longer  necessary,  increasing  air  quality. 
Vectors  such  as  rats  and  other  vermin  quickly  diminished,  and,  slowly, 
wildlife  returned  to  the  area.  The  impressive  cleanup  also  reflected  well 
upon  the  new  Tribal  government. 

Pride  in  the  Reservation  grew,  and  the  collective  sentiment  that  illegal 
dumping  would  not  be  tolerated  increased  the  sense  of  community.  Spurred 
by  the  success  at  Weitchpec,  the  Yurok  Tribal  Council  officially  declared 
dumping  illegal  by  Tribal  law.  In  the  years  since  the  Weitchpec  cleanup, 
illegal  dumping  on  the  Reservation  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  almost 
all  of  the  24  sites  originally  identified  have  been  cleaned  up.  According 
to  Murguia,  "The  removal  of  such  a large,  visible  site  has  had  a clearly 
beneficial  effect  on  abating  illegal  dumping  and  cleaning  up  other  nearby 
illegal  sites." 

The  Tribe  followed  up  that  success  two  years  later  with  the  cleanup  of 
another  large,  less  visible  dump  near  the  small  community  of  Cappell.  The 
Tribe's  new  Environmental  Programs  Manager,  Bessie  Lee,  coordinated  a task 
force  of  state  and  tribal  staff  to  successfully  effect  the  second  cleanup. 
For  further  background  on  the  Weitchpec  cleanup,  e-mail  Sef  Murguia  at: 
zmurguia@yuroktribe . nsn . us 

Copyright  c.  2001,  Brownfields.com,  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Modified  Uintah  Unit  revived 

JOSEPHINE  ZIMMERMAN  The  Daily  Herald  on  Wednesday,  May  30 

OREM  --  A unit  of  the  Central  Utah  Project  that  was  long  feared  defunct 
has  been  revived  in  part  by  the  Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  District. 

The  Uintah  Unit  was  approved  by  Congress,  with  less-costly  and  less- 
environmentally  damaging  features  than  originally  envisioned.lt  was 
planned  to  develop  flows  of  the  Uintah  and  Whiterocks  rivers.  It  and  the 
Upalco  Unit  (one  of  the  original  four  units  planned  in  1956)  involved 
developments  on  Ute  Indian  tribal  lands.  The  Upalco  Unit  was  designed  to 
develop  flows  of  the  Lake  Fork  and  Yellowstone  rivers  for  supplemental 
irrigation  water. 

Negotiations  have  continued  for  decades  between  the  tribal  members  and 
non-tribal  water  users  in  the  Uintah  Basin  without  any  resolution.  Last 
year  the  tribe  informed  the  Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  District  that 
it  wanted  no  developments  on  tribal  lands. 

Now  the  CUWCD  has  revived  a portion  of  the  Uintah  Unit,  without  the 
involvement  of  tribal  lands. 

Lee  Wimmer,  project  manager  of  the  Central  Utah  Project  Completion, 
indicated  that  the  project  will  involve  primarily  an  enlargement  of  the 
Big  Sand  Wash  Reservoir,  construction  of  a new  Big  Sand  Wash  feeder 
diversion  dam  and  a feeder  pipeline,  plus  stabilization  of  three  high 
mountain  lakes.  The  stabilization  is  expected  to  enhance  fish  and  wildlife 
in  the  area. 

The  city  of  Roosevelt  is  experiencing  moderate,  steady  growth,  and  city 
officials  have  asked  CUWCD  to  provide  additional  water  for  municipal  and 
industrial  purposes.  An  analysis  of  this  growth  showed  that  the  city  has 
developed  all  its  groundwater  resources,  and  water  shortages  could  occur 


in  the  summer  months  in  the  near  future. 

Wimmer  said  the  district  is  now  working  on  preliminary  environmental 
studies  to  comply  with  the  National  Environmental  Protection  Act. 

He  indicated  that  it  will  be  many  months  before  cost  estimates  can  be 
made  and  bids  called  for. 

This  story  appeared  in  The  Daily  Herald  on  page  A9. 

Copyright  c.  2001  by  HarkTheHerald . com 
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Seminole  gets  fire  truck  with  help  of  tribal  funds 
By  Don  Diehl 
The  Oklahoman 
2001-05-31 

SEMINOLE  - A $50,000  grant  from  the  Seminole  Nation  is  providing  a new 
water  tank  truck  for  the  Seminole  Fire  Department.  In  return, 
firefighters  will  be  better  equipped  to  handle  fires  outside  the  city 
limits  where  the  tribe  owns  several  buildings,  including  its  gaming 
operation  and  truck  stop. 

The  money  was  presented  to  the  city  Wednesday.  City  Manager  Steve  Saxon 
said  the  grant  improves  the  partnership  between  the  city  and  the  tribe. 

The  truck  will  be  built  and  put  into  service  in  about  90  days.  It  will 
hold  2,500  gallons  of  water.  Saxon  said  water  shortages  have  been  a city 
concern  with  out-of-town  fire  calls.  Having  more  water  available  also 
could  help  insurance  rates  for  local  homeowners,  businesses  and  the  tribe. 

Saxon  said  the  city  fire  department  responds  to  calls  within  18  miles  of 
Seminole,  which  has  two  fire  stations  and  19  firefighters. 

The  grant  money  was  provided  by  the  Seminole  Nation  Development 
Authority.  As  part  of  the  agreement,  the  city  will  provide  five  years  of 
free  fire  protection  for  the  tribe's  buildings  and  to  tribal  members  who 
live  within 

Seminole  County.  About  2,000  of  the  tribe's  13,000  members  live  in  the 
county. 

"This  will  be  a mutual  benefit  to  both  the  nation  and  the  city," 
authority  board  member  Luci  Deere-Harjo  said.  "We  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  work  together  on  future  endeavors." 

"This  is  a unique  attempt  by  a municipal  government  and  an  Indian  tribe 
to  show  how  two  sovereigns  can  work  together,"  said  Qazi  Alam,  the 
authority's  executive  director.  "We  expect  this  to  become  a model  for 
others . " 

He  said  the  tribe  wants  to  work  with  the  city  on  other  projects 
including  industrial  and  economic  development. 

The  tribe  employs  365  people.  Half  are  Seminoles  and  the  other  half  are 
non-Indian . 
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Drought  hits  Wind  River  Basin 
By  The  Associated  Press 

RIVERTON  - Drought  conditions  have  prompted  restrictions  on  water  use  in 
the  Wind  River  Basin. 

On  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation,  water  is  limited  to  a cubic 
per  second  per  70  acres,  according  to  the  Wind  River  Water  Resource 


feet 


Control  Board. 

At  the  Midvale  Irrigation  District  in  Pavillion,  water  is  limited  to  an 
acre-foot,  compared  to  1.5  acre-feet  at  about  this  time  last  year, 
district  manager  Lee  Arrington  said. 

Moisture  content  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains  was  14  percent  of  normal  as 
of  last  Friday,  officials  said. 

The  Fremont  County  Road  and  Bridge  Department  has  been  unable  to  use 
water  from  streams  to  dust  the  roads  because  of  the  shortage. 

The  State  Engineer's  Office  has  declined  to  grant  temporary  water  use 
permits  for  road  maintenance  because  other  water  right  holders  have 
priority,  said  Water  Division  3 Superintendent  Craig  Cooper. 

"It's  hard  to  say  what  will  happen  later  this  spring.  The  conditions  don't 
lend  themselves  to  speculation,  so  we'll  take  what  we  can  get,"  he  said. 
Copyright  c.  2001,  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Peruvians  elect  Indian  President 
DUNE  4,  2001 

In  what  international  observers  have  described  as  Peru's  cleanest 
election  ever,  Alejandro  Toledo  on  Sunday  defeated  former  President  Alan 
Garcia  to  become  the  nation's  first  democratically  elected  leader  of 
Indian  descent. 

With  73.68  percent  of  the  ballots  counted,  Peru's  elections  board  had 
Toledo  with  51.58  percent  of  the  valid  votes  while  rival  Garcia  had  48.42 
percent.  Some  12.84  percent  of  the  total  counted  were  blank  or  invalid, 
far  less  than  what  had  been  predicted  as  the  run-off  race  entered  its 
final  weeks. 

Garcia,  52,  who  drove  the  country  into  financial  peril  during  the  late 
1980s,  graciously  conceded  defeat. 

"Its  time  to  extend  my  regards  and  congratulations  to  Dr.  Toledo  for 
being  the  winner  on  this  democratic  day,"  he  said,  promising  to  help  the 
rebuild  a nation  racked  by  a number  of  political  scandals  in  the  past  two 
years . 

Emerging  from  his  hotel  in  Lima,  the  capitol  city,  late  last  night, 

Toledo  spoke  to  a crowd  of  tens  of  thousands  as  he  gave  his  victory  speech. 
Accompanied  by  his  wife  Eliane  Karp  and  daughter  Chantal,  18,  he  promised 
a government  "for  every  Peruvian"  and  "of  every  blood." 

"Brothers  and  sisters,  tonight  is  the  beginning  of  the  future,"  said 
Toledo.  "Tonight,  all  Peruvians  celebrate  the  triumph  of  democracy." 

For  Toledo,  a 55-year  old  world-class  economist  who  rose  from  poverty  to 
obtain  two  degrees  from  Stanford  University,  the  victory  is  the 
culmination  of  nearly  two  years  of  endless  campaigning.  He  entered  the 
race  to  unseat  Alberto  Fujimori,  who  led  the  country  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

But  the  election  was  plagued  with  widespread  allegations  of  fraud  and 
abuse  as  Fujimori  mysteriously  edged  towards  victory  last  April. 

Widespread  protests  followed  in  Lima. 

Eventually,  a run-off  was  called  but  Toledo  dropped  out,  citing 
uncorrected  problems  in  the  election  system.  The  move  gave  Fujimori  a 
guaranteed  win  yet  troubles  soon  befell  his  administration  as  both  he  and 
spy  chief  Vladimiro  Montesinos  fled  the  country  amid  scandal. 

The  outlook  didn't  get  any  better  for  Toledo,  though.  In  a move  which 
worried  international  investors,  the  controversial  Garcia  returned  to  Peru 
in  Danuary  after  nine  years  of  exile  — just  as  charges  of  corruption 
against  him  expired. 

But  the  black  marks  didn't  particularly  sway  voters.  Entering  the  race 


as  a dark  horse,  Garcia's  strong  speaking  style  won  him  widespread  appeal 
and  enough  votes  to  prevent  Toledo  from  prevailing  in  April. 

The  run-off  race  then  turned  into  a virtual  war  of  words  as  both 
candidates  attacked  one  another  for  their  proven  and  alleged  failures. 
Garcia  was  hit  on  his  past  performance  as  President  while  Toledo  was 
racked  with  charges  of  cocaine  use,  marital  infidelity,  fathering  a child 
out  of  wedlock,  and  spousal  abuse. 

And  while  Toledo  banked  heavily  on  his  indigenous  roots,  taking  part  in 
traditional  ceremonies  and  promising  a special  inaugural  celebration  at 
the  Inca  city  of  Machu  Picchu,  he  wasn't  guaranteed  support  among  the  82 
percent  of  Peruvians  who  are  of  Indian  or  mixed  heritage.  Garcia  was  able 
to  gain  support  among  some  of  the  nation's  poor  indigenous,  many  of  whom 
had  favored  Fujimori  in  elections  of  the  past. 

Still,  Toledo  reveled  in  his  heritage,  calling  himself  "The  Rebel 
Indian"  and  the  "Indian  with  a cause"  as  supporters  compared  him  to  the 
Inca  ruler  Pachacutec.  Yet  it  was  only  his  wife  --  a naturalized  American 
citizen  born  in  Belgium  --  who  could  speak  Quechua,  the  language  of  the 
Incan  people. 

Fujimori  now  lives  in  lapan,  where  his  parents  were  born.  Fie  has  been 
granted  citizenship  and  although  Peru's  Attorney  General  has  filed  human 
rights  abuses  charges  against  him,  it  is  unlikely  he  will  face  them  since 
the  two  countries  have  no  extradition  agreement. 

Copyright  c.  Indianz.Com  2000-2001. 
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ECUADOR  UNDER  SIEGE  AGAIN 
By  Bill  Weinberg 

Copyright  c.  2001  Native  Americas  lournal 

A year  after  an  alliance  of  Ecuador's  Indians,  labor  unions  and 
elements  of  the  military  brought  down  President  lamil  Mahuad  in  a 
nationwide  uprising,  the  Andean  nation  is  back  to  the  brink. 

President  Gustavo  Noboa,  who  took  office  in  lanuary  2000,  has 
continued  his  predecessor ' s policies,  and-as  vowed-Indians  have 
returned  to  militant  protest  across  much  of  the  country. 

Indian  protesters  are  demanding  repeal  of  new  economic  austerity 
measures  announced  by  the  Ecuadoran  government  in  late  December  as 
part  of  an  ongoing  "structural  adjustment  program"  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  The  measures  include  the  removal  of 
subsidies  on  cooking  fuel  and  gasoline,  causing  steep  price  hikes  in 
food  and  transportation. 

In  lanuary  2001,  the  Confederation  of  Indigenous  Nations  of  Ecuador 
(CONAIE)  started  blockading  roads  in  half  of  the  country's  22 
provinces.  Farm  workers,  students  and  others  have  joined  in  the 
protests,  and  the  government  has  sent  military  forces  to  break  up  the 
blockades  with  tear  gas  and  firearms,  resulting  in  several  Indian 
casualties  and  several  hundred  arrests. 

In  response  to  the  repression,  indigenous  organizations  called  for  a 


national  march  on  the  nation's  capital,  Quito.  The  army  patrolled  the 
streets  as  some  10,000  Indians  arrived  in  Quito  to  march  over  the 
span  of  several  days.  After  gathering  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Polytechnic  University,  the  marchers  were  surrounded  by  troops-who 
cut  off  water  and  electricity,  intermittently  stopped  food  and 
medicine  from  being  brought  in  and  prevented  protesters  from  leaving. 

Attempts  at  dialogue  between  protesters  and  the  government  have 
failed  to  deescalate  the  crisis.  Indian  leaders  have  presented  a 
series  of  demands,  including  an  end  to  the  repression  and  an  open 
dialogue  on  economic  policy,  and  insist  on  meeting  directly  with 
President  Noboa.  When  the  government  declared  a state  of  national 
emergency  on  February  2,  suspending  civil  rights,  several  dozen 
Indians  responded  by  beginning  a hunger  strike. 

With  Quito  under  siege,  blockades  and  marches  have  nearly  paralyzed 
12  provinces.  At  least  two  Indians  were  killed  when  300  troops  opened 
fire  to  break  up  the  blockade  of  a bridge  in  the  Amazon  region  on 
February  5.  One  of  the  dead  was  a 14-year-old.  Some  20  others  were 
wounded.  Despite  the  attack,  5,000  indigenous  people  returned  the 
next  day  to  retake  the  bridge. 

According  to  a report  by  Project  Underground,  an  indigenous-rights 
group  based  in  California:  "Media  censorship  has  made  it  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  mobilization  and  protest,  particularly 
outside  the  capital,  and  to  be  certain  of  the  number  of  people  killed 
or  wounded  by  military  gunfire  or  the  number  arrested."  Fluman  rights 
activists  in  Ecuador  say  they  have  not  seen  this  level  of  repression 
in  their  country  in  more  than  20  years. 

Bill  Weinberg  is  author  of  Homage  to  Chiapas:  The  New  Indigenous 
Struggles  in  Mexico  (Verso  2000). 
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Government  won't  appeal  ruling  in  Native  American  trust-fund  case 
By  ROBERT  GEHRKE,  Associated  Press 

WASHINGTON  (May  30,  2001  04:48  p.m.  EDT)  - The  government  won't  appeal  a 
ruling  ordering  it  to  reform  a mismanaged  multibillion-dollar  trust  fund 
for  Indians,  but  what  changes  the  government  makes  and  a dollar  amount 
that  may  be  paid  to  Indians  still  must  be  determined. 

More  than  300,000  Indians  are  included  in  a class-action  suit  filed  in 
1996  over  a century's  worth  of  problems  with  the  system  that  handles  about 
$500  million  a year  in  proceeds  from  oil  wells  and  other  uses  of  Indian 
land.  The  Indians  say  they  are  owed  at  least  $10  billion  due  to 
mismanagement . 

U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  sided  with  the  Indians  in  late  1999 
and  ordered  the  Interior  and  Justice  departments  to  reform  the  fund.  The 
ruling  was  upheld  in  February  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Washington. 

A deadline  for  government  attorneys  to  ask  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to 
review  the  case  passed  on  Friday. 

"Every  time  they've  fought,  they've  lost.  Every  loss  has  made  their 
position  worse.  Maybe  the  message  is  getting  through,"  Elouise  Cobell,  the 


lead  plaintiff,  said  in  a statement  issued  Wednesday. 

Lamberth  has  appointed  two  people  to  monitor  the  reform  efforts  on  the 
court's  behalf  and  file  regular  progress  reports  with  the  judge. 

"We're  comfortable  with  the  arrangement  that  we  have,"  Interior 
spokeswoman  Stephanie  Hanna  said.  "We  intend  to  move  forward  (with  trust 
fund  reform)  in  a serious  manner." 

A separate  trial  to  determine  how  much  the  Indians  lost  because  of  the 
mismanagement  is  expected  later  this  year. 

The  trust  accounts  came  from  an  1887  federal  law  that  divided  some 
reservation  land  into  smaller  plots  for  individual  Indians.  The  federal 
government  holds  that  land  in  trust  for  the  Indians,  meaning  it  cannot  be 
taxed  or  sold. 

Many  of  the  tracts  are  leased  for  grazing,  logging,  mining  or  oil 
drilling.  Proceeds  are  supposed  to  be  deposited  in  government  accounts  and 
then  paid  to  Indian  landholders. 

Since  the  beginning,  however,  those  accounts  have  been  mismanaged,  the 
government  acknowledges.  Records  for  many  were  never  kept,  and 
documentation  for  others  was  lost  or  destroyed. 

Some  of  the  money  was  stolen  or  used  for  other  federal  programs.  Some 
lease  proceeds  were  never  collected.  Thousands  of  the  accounts  have  money 
but  no  names  attached. 

Earlier  this  month,  lawyers  for  the  Indians  asked  Lamberth  to  hold 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  in  contempt  of  court  for  failing  to  stop 
the  destruction  of  documents  related  to  the  case.  The  Indians  hope  to  use 
documents  in  the  case  to  reconstruct  how  much  money  is  missing  from  the 
trust  fund  accounts. 

"They  are  breaching  the  trust,  they  have  committed  malfeasance  and  they 
are  continuing  to  commit  malfeasance,"  said  Dennis  Gingold,  attorney  for 
the  plaintiffs. 
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Lumbees  say  financial  troubles  make  self-government  difficult 
Additional  money,  nonprofit  status  sought  by  council 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
PEMBROKE 

Lumbee  tribal  leaders  say  that  financial  troubles  are  making  it  difficult 
to  establish  the  Lumbee  government,  but  they  say  that  the  lack  of  money 
won't  prevent  them  from  moving  forward. 

The  Tribal  Council  of  the  Lumbee  Nation  has  about  $33,000.  The  money  is 
part  of  an  allotment  from  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Lumbee  Self- 
Determination  Commission.  The  commission  has  also  received  a grant  from 
the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation  and  donations  from  individuals. 

"The  only  thing  the  council  needs  is  money  to  fall  out  of  the  sky  to 
help  things  along,"  said  Lonnie  Revels,  the  transition  committee  chairman 
and  a member  of  the  Tribal  Council  of  the  Lumbee  Nation. 

"It's  almost  like  trying  to  take  over  a company  and  having  to  hire  new 
staff  and  write  new  policies  and  procedures  without  any  money." 

The  self-determination  commission  has  not  been  formally  dissolved  and  is 
helping  the  tribal  government  by  allowing  it  to  use  office  space  and 
leftover  election  money. 

Aside  from  the  commission's  financing,  the  council  has  no  other  sources 
of  revenue. 

The  tribal  council  has  sought  additional  money  and  nonprofit  status, 
created  committees  to  deal  with  the  needs  of  the  Lumbee  and  agreed  to 
establish  a for-profit  corporation  to  generate  revenue. 

The  group  has  also  held  several  public  hearings  to  gather  input  for  a 


tribal  constitution , Revels  said. 

"We  realize  that  the  needs  of  our  people  are  great/'  tribal  chairman 
Milton  Hunthe  said.  "If  it  appears  that  things  are  moving  slowly,  that  is 
not  the  case.  We  don't  want  to  rush  into  things.  We  want  to  make  sure  we 
get  the  grants  secured  and  programs  properly  in  place  for  the  Lumbee 
people. " 

During  the  transition,  the  tribal  council  will  work  closely  with  the 
development  association,  which  has  served  as  the  tribe's  interim 
government  since  1986. 

The  association  will  turn  over  administration  of  several  programs  - 
including  an  $8  million  housing  program  - once  the  tribal  government  is  in 
place.  The  association  also  oversees  a Head  Start  program  and  three  day- 
care centers,  as  well  as  programs  for  low-income  energy  assistance  and 
economic  development. 

The  association  also  owns  the  Lumbee  Model  Poultry  Farm,  a 20-acre 
operation  near  Rennert. 

The  programs  bring  in  more  than  $2.9  million  for  the  tribe. 

A tribal  chairman  and  23  representatives  took  office  in  January  after  a 
nationwide  election.  The  election  ended  a dispute  between  the  Lumbee 
Regional  Development  Association  and  the  Tribal  Council  of  the  Lumbee 
Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indians  over  which  group  would  govern  the  tribe. 

The  tribe  has  more  than  45,000  members,  with  most  of  them  in  Robeson 
County. 
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Native  occupation  VANCOUVER(CKNW/AM980) --A  militant  group  of  natives  is 
occupying  land  near  the  Sun  Peaks  ski  resort,  it  is  the  same  group  that  was 
responsible  for  the  occupation  of  a government  building  in  Kamloops  last 
month.  Spokesperson  Niki  Manuel  says  they  have  set  up  three  camps  in  the 
area  and  will  not  move  from  their  traditional  lands  from  now  on.  Manuel 
says  she  has  told  one  business  owner  he'll  have  to  look  for  somewhere  else 
to  set  up  shop. 

VANCOUVER  -A  militant  group  of  natives  is  occupying  land  near  the  Sun 
Peaks  ski  resort,  it  is  the  same  group  that  was  responsible  for  the 
occupation  of  a government  building  in  Kamloops  last  month.  Spokesperson 
Niki  Manuel  says  they  have  set  up  three  camps  in  the  area  and  will  not 
move  from  their  traditional  lands  from  now  on.  Manuel  says  she  has  told  one 
business  owner  he'll  have  to  look  for  somewhere  else  to  set  up  shop. 
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Ex-Haskell  Foundation  director  pleads  guilty  to  embezzlement 


By  Mary  Pierpoint 
Today  staff 

TOPEKA,  Kan.  - Gerald  T.  Burd  of  Mission,  Kan.,  entered  a guilty  plea 
May  17  before  U.S.  District  Dudge  Richard  D.  Rogers  to  one  count  of 
embezzling  from  the  Haskell  Foundation. 

Burd  admitted  that  from  Dan.  2,  1998,  through  Dec.  10,  1999,  he 
embezzled  approximately  $103,979.47  in  property  from  the  foundation, 
which  is  a separate  entity  and  not  a part  of  Haskell  Indian  Nations 
University. 

Although  Burd's  plea  answers  some  questions,  an  audit  of  the  troubled 
foundation's  books  in  March  2000  reported  the  foundation  was  more  than 
$1.5  million  in  debt.  Many  are  questioning  what  happened  to  the  other 
$900,000  supposedly  entrusted  to  the  foundation. 

Following  a yearlong  investigation  by  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  and 
the  FBI,  Gerald  T.  Burd  was  charged  with  embezzling  funds  from  the 
foundation.  He  faces  a possible  10  years  in  prison  at  his  sentencing 
Aug.  24. 

At  his  May  17  hearing,  Burd  was  charged  with:  wiring  himself  $22,084 
from  foundation  accounts;  cashing  $4,000  in  checks  which  had  been 
intended  for  activities  related  to  scholarships  at  Haskell;  falsifying 
expense  vouchers  and  then  writing  checks  totaling  $10,517  to  himself; 
paying  a $7,000  bonus  to  himself;  earning  a master's  degree  from 
Rockhurst  University  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  using  foundation  money  to 
finance  his  tuition;  writing  double  paychecks  to  himself;  using  the 
foundation's  credit  card;  giving  himself  advances  in  pay,  and  paying 
personal  bills  using  foundation  funds. 

Burd,  no  stranger  to  financial  and  legal  trouble,  had  already  lost  his 
CPA  license  1997  in  New  Mexico  and  surrendered  his  CPA  license  in  Kansas 
in  1997  and  his  Missouri  CPA  license  in  1998.  He  filed  for  bankruptcy  in 
1997  and  was  accused  of  stealing  $40,000  from  his  former  business 
partner,  and  allegedly  misappropriating  $300,000  from  a relative's 
estate. 

It  has  also  been  reported  that  Burd  received  nearly  $120,000  by  telling 
friends  and  members  of  his  church  that  he  needed  money  to  cure  a rare 
kidney  disorder. 

Trouble  started  for  the  Haskell  Foundation  with  rumors  of  checks 
bouncing  and  failure  to  complete  a 1998  audit  requested  by  the  Haskell 
Indian  Nations  University  Board  of  Regents.  Reports  of  unpaid  bills  and 
bouncing  checks  caused  concern  for  both  the  university  and  the  regents. 

By  December  1999,  Burd  had  told  university  officials,  regents  and 
foundation  trustees  that  an  anonymous  donor  was  providing  funds  to  take 
care  of  the  foundation's  financial  problems.  Burd's  refusal  to  name  the 
anonymous  donor  and  his  refusal  to  release  financial  information  to  the 
board  of  regents  was  unacceptable  to  the  board. 

Mamie  Rupnicki,  then  president  of  the  regents,  wasn't  getting  the 
answers  she  wanted  from  Burd  and  made  an  unannounced  visit  to  the 
foundation  office.  Following  that  visit,  the  regents  made  an  ultimatum  - 
return  control  of  the  foundation  to  the  regents  or  cut  all  ties  with  the 
university.  Burd  resigned  his  position  the  next  day. 

As  the  foundation  and  the  university  attempted  to  work  through  the 
debts  incurred  by  the  foundation  and  make  sense  of  the  records,  they 
also  tried  to  find  where  grant  and  donation  money  meant  for  students  and 
university  programs  had  gone. 

The  Prairie  Band  Potawatomi  attempted  to  lend  a hand  to  the  foundation 
by  loaning  it  $47,000  to  pay  salaries  and  administrative  costs. 

By  March  of  2000,  Certified  Public  Accountant  Mike  Scanlan  had  been 
hired.  He  specializes  in  helping  troubled  businesses.  His  examination  of 
the  foundation's  books  showed  that  more  than  $1.5  million  was  needed  to 
put  the  foundation  in  the  black  again.  The  sum  included  not  only  unpaid 
bills,  but  also  a $100,000  lien  by  the  IRS. 

In  the  aftermath,  what  troubles  many  close  to  the  university  is  the  fact 
that  not  only  did  the  Haskell  Foundation  hire  Burd,  but  also  never 
bothered  to  check  out  his  background.  Burd  had  originally  been  hired  as 
a temporary  employee  by  former  director  Fran  Day  and  then  put  onboard  as 
a permanent  employee,  (eventually  becoming  the  foundation's  director) 


without  his  questionable  past  even  being  brought  up. 


Officials  say  it  appears  he  simply  fell  through  the  cracks. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Haskell  National  Alumni  Chapter  announced  it  was 
cutting  all  ties  with  the  foundation  because  of  the  financial  mess. 

Martha  Houle,  president  of  the  national  chapter  said  she  was  relieved  to 
hear  about  Burd's  plea,  but  added  all  of  the  Haskell  Alumni  Chapters, 
except  for  those  in  Oklahoma,  were  going  to  stand  their  ground  and  would 
no  longer  have  any  ties  or  donations  going  to  the  Haskell  Foundation. 
Haskell  Regents  have  given  the  foundation  another  chance.  The  consensus 
was  that  if  the  foundation  were  eliminated,  a whole  new  tax  status  and 
various  other  legal  documents  would  have  to  be  filed  and  a new  not-for 
profit  organization  set  up  to  handle  private  donations  and  government 
grants  for  the  university. 

No  group  has  stepped  forward  saying  it  was  ready  to  take  on  the 
responsibility  of  a new  foundation.  The  time  it  would  take  to  get  a new 
foundation  up  and  running  could  cost  the  school  numerous  grants  and 
private  donations. 

The  Haskell  Foundation  can  receive  grants  and  private  donations  the 
school  cannot  accept  and  distributed  them  to  students  and  various 
departments  on  the  HINU  campus. 

As  a new  board  of  trustees  for  the  embattled  foundation  struggle  to  get 
the  organization  back  in  working  order,  new  rumors  are  circulating  about 
members  of  the  former  foundation  board  who  may  be  under  investigation  in 
regard  to  the  other  $900,000. 

A source  close  to  Haskell  questioned  purchase  of  a $65,000  dishwasher. 
"There  was  a big  deal  about  a dishwasher  that  somehow  the  foundation 
paid  for,"  the  source  said.  "Haskell  ended  up  with  it,  how  come  that 
never  got  in  the  restitution  stuff?  How  did  that  stay  out  of  the  papers 
and  out  of  the  information  stuff?  That's  a lot  of  money  still  missing, 

$900, 000 . " 

Another  source  close  to  Haskell  was  unable  to  answer  questions  because 
the  FBI  told  them  the  investigation  is  ongoing.  Calls  from  Indian 
Country  Today  to  the  FBI  office  in  Kansas  City  to  confirm  status  of  the 
investigation  were  referred  to  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  in  Wichita. 

Asked  about  an  on-going  investigation,  spokeswoman  Kena  Rice  had  "No 
comment."  She  did  offer  to  forward  the  message  to  the  attorneys  to  see 
if  they  had  any  comment.  None  was  received. 

Attempts  to  contact  both  Burd  and  members  of  the  foundation  were 
unsuccessful . 

Printed  for  educational  purposes  only:  The  news  that  is  reported  is  not 
necessarily  the  viewpoint  of  IndigenousNews 
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It  looks  like  the  Innu  and  the  province  are  on  a collision  course 
over  phase  three  of  the  Trans  Labrador  Highway.  Yesterday  the  government 
announced  a $1  million  feasibility  study  for  the  proposed  road  link  between 
Cartwright  and  Happy  Valley  - Goose  Bay.  It's  a 200  kilometer  stretch 
through  the  pristine  wilderness  of  the  Mealey  Mountains.  The  government 
says  it  will  consult  with  native  groups  but  the  Innu  aren't  so  sure  - 
Interview  with  "Peter  Penashue",  president  of  the  Innu  Nation. 

Program:  LABRADOR  MORNING  -2  Media:  CFGB-FM 

Reporter:  Don  Lockhart,  Cindy  Wall  Air  Date:  Wed,  May  30 

Anchor:  Don  Lockhart,  Cindy  Wall  Air  Time:  7:40  AM  Duration:  6:30 

Cindy  Wall:  It  looks  like  the  Innu  and  the  province  are  on  a collision 
course  over  phase  three  of  the  Trans  Labrador  Highway.  Yesterday  the 


government  announced  a $1  million  feasibility  study  for  the  proposed  road 
link  between  Cartwright  and  Happy  Valley  - Goose  Bay.  It's  a 200  kilometer 
stretch  through  the  pristine  wilderness  of  the  Mealey  Mountains.  The 
government  says  it  will  consult  with  native  groups  but  the  Innu  aren't  so 
sure.  Peter  Penashue  is  president  of  the  Innu  Nation,  he's  actually  in 
Ottawa  today  and  he's  on  the  line  right  now.  Good  morning  Mr.  Penashue. 

Peter  Penashue:  Good  morning  Cindy. 

Cindy  Wall:  So  tell  us  what  is  your  reaction  to  this  plan  to  study  the  road 
link  between  Happy  Valley  - Goose  Bay  and  Cartwright. 

Peter  Penashue:  Well  I have  a couple  of  problems  with  it.  One  is  that  we 
haven't  been  consulted  at  this  point.  Ernie  McLean,  Minister  of  Labrador 
Affairs,  did  tell  me  that  there  was  going  to  be  an  announcement  regarding 
this  road  on  his  way  to  the  airport  at  the  hangar  in  St.  John's. 

Cindy  Wall:  So  when  Mr.  McLean  said  to  CBC  Radio  yesterday  that  he  had 
consulted  with  the  Innu  Nation,  you  mean  that  was  the  extent  of  those 
consultations . 

Peter  Penashue:  That  was  the  extent.  He  was  on  his  way  out  to  the  airport, 
he  told  me  look,  there  is  going  to  be  an  announcement  on  this  road  next 
Tuesday  and  documents  will  be  sent  over  to  you.  And  that  was  the  extent  of 
the  consultations.  So  I don't  consider  that  a consultation  at  all. 

Cindy  Wall:  So  besides  having  a problem  with  that  area  what  about  the  road 
itself?  What  about  the  plan  to  have  some  kind  of  a link  through  the  Mealey 
Mountains  between  Happy  Valley  - Goose  Bay  and  Cartwright? 

Peter  Penashue:  Well  let  me  say  this,  that  you  know,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  the  road  is  not  going  to  take  place  until  the  land  claims  between 
the  Innu  Nation  and  the  Government  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  is  complete. 
Because  you  know,  given  that  the  . . . you  know,  we  see  this  road  as  a 

resource  access  road.  Which  means  it's  not  designed  for  people  on  the  street 

to  take  a trip  down  to  Corner  Brook  to  go  shopping,  it's  a road  for  access 
to  resources  and  that  includes  forestry  and  other  resources  that  government 
is  wanting  to  take  down  to  Newfoundland.  And  so  that's  one  problem  we  have 
with  it,  the  other  problem  is  that  . . . that  part  of  the  country  is  very 
pristine  and  very  much  untouched  in  terms  of  development  and  population  and 
everything  else.  And  that's  why  we  fought  so  hard  on  the  ptarmigan  trail. 

And  that's  why  for  us  it's  very  important  that  the  land  remain  as  it  is.  And 

that's  why  for  example  we  agreed  to  the  national  park,  because  we  didn't 

want  that  land  to  be  destroyed  by  development  and  huge  populations  of 
accessing  in  terms  of  that  kind  of  development.  So  there  are  a number  of 
concerns,  there  is  the  national  park  issue,  there  is  the  land  claims  issue 
that  needs  to  be  addressed  and  then  there  is  the  issue  of  non-Innu  accessing 
the  hunting  and  fishing  territories  of  the  Innu  population. 

Cindy  Wall:  Well  that's  a few  heavy  things  there  to  actually  work  out.  So 
I'm  just  wondering  is  it  a firm  'No'  or  is  the  Innu  Nation  willing  to  sit 
down  and  have  some  serious  consultations  to  try  and  find  some  solutions  to 
these  problems  and  somehow  get  this  road  link? 

Peter  Penashue:  Well  a couple  of  things  need  to  happen.  We  need  to  know  . . 

. we  need  to  sit  down  with  government  first  of  all.  We  need  to  find  out 
exactly  what  they  are  thinking  in  terms  of  the  road  routes.  We  need  to 
establish  an  environmental  assessment  that's  going  to  be  something  similar 
to  the  Voisey's  Bay  Project  Environmental  Assessment  which  is  a full 
environmental  assessment  and  that's  the  agreement  that  we  had  with 
government  previously  when  we  discussed  the  phase  two.  And  out  of  . . . all 
of  these  issues  will  obviously  be  discussed  at  the  table  if  we  can  ever  get 
to  a table  and  have  a discussion  on  these  issues. 


Cindy  Wall:  Well  how  close  are  we  when  you  talk  about  settling  land  claims? 


This  is  not  something  that  is  just  directly  around  the  corner  is  it? 


Peter  Penashue:  Well  I wouldn't  say  that.  I mean  I would  say  that  land 
claims  is  probably  much  closer  than  people  think.  And  I would  venture  to  say 
that  land  claims  with  the  Innu  will  probably  be  resolved  once  people  get 
back  to  the  table  and  all  the  issues  have  been  discussed  far  sooner  than 
people  think. 

Cindy  Wall:  Okay  so  it's  getting  to  the  table,  lust  let  me  bring  this  into 
the  conversation  here  and  that's  alternate  routes  for  this  road.  I remember 
the  ptarmigan  trail  for  instance.  The  Innu  agreed  to  a route  north  of  Lake 
Melville.  I'm  just  wondering  could  something  similar  be  worked  out  with  this 
road  proposal? 

Peter  Penashue:  Well  as  I said  we  have  had  previous  discussions  with 
government  regarding  phase  two  and  the  impacts  it  will  have  on  phase  three 
and  we  do  have  a commitment  with  government  that  we  would  be  part  of  the 
discussions  in  terms  of  the  routing  of  this  road.  From  our  point  of  view 
obviously  there  are  some  key,  very  important  areas  that  we  would  like  to 
stay  away  from  in  terms  of  the  Mealey  Mountains.  And  obviously  I'm  not  sure 
how  feasible  the  northern  route  would  be.  But  certainly  I think  you  know 
staying  as  far  south  as  possible  would  be  you  know,  obviously  our  option  if 
the  road  were  to  be  developed. 

Cindy  Wall:  Okay.  lust  wondering  as  well,  you  talk  there  about  the  whole 
reason  why  this  road  is  going  through  and  you  believe  it  is  to  harvest 
resources  and  ship  them  out  of  Labrador.  But  there  have  been  benefits  to 
local  people  with  having  a road  let's  say  to  Western  Labrador,  people  are 
using  it  for  different  things.  And  so  would  your  people  be  using  the  Trans 
Labrador  road  system.  I mean  is  there  any  pressure  from,  you  know,  people 
from  Sheshatshiu  or  otherwise  to  use  a connection  I should  say  to 
Cartwright,  you  know  for  purposes  that  would  put  them  closer  to  hunting 
grounds  and  things  like  that? 

Peter  Penashue:  Well  I mean  there  is  no  question  everyone  uses  the  road 
including  the  Innu  but  you  will  never  see  the  Innu  advocating  for  the  road. 

I mean  if  the  road  is  there  perhaps  people  will  use  it.  But  the  important 
thing  is  that  you  know,  we  shouldn't  get  mixed  up  with  people  thinking  that 
this  road  is  being  built  for  the  public  to  get  access  to  Corner  Brook  or  St. 
John's  or  other  big  shopping  markets.  The  road  is  an  access  road  for 
resources  and  you  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  Kruger  and  Abitibi  Price  are 
running  out  of  wood  on  the  island  they  need  fresh  stock.  And  where  are  they 
looking  for  this  wood,  they  are  looking  at  Labrador  and  that's  the  reason 
why  this  road  would  be  built  at  this  time. 

Cindy  Wall:  Okay  we  are  out  of  time  because  we  are  getting  other  reaction 
from  the  south  coast  and  some  other  initiatives  that  were  announced.  I want 
to  thank  you  very  much.  I'm  sure  we  will  hear  more  on  this. 

Peter  Penashue:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Cindy  Wall:  Bye,  bye.  And  that's  Peter  Penashue,  President  of  the  Innu 
Nation . 

Larry  Innes 
Advisor,  Innu  Nation 
Sheshatshiu,  Labrador 

"RE : Trail  of  Tears  Threat"  

Date:  Fri,  01  lun  2001  15:54:14  -0500 
From:  "D.  Mitchell"  <wanigel@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : Fwd:Trail  of  Tears  Threat 
>From : CIRCL  <CIRCL@BELLSOUTH.NET > 


Due  to  the  pending  sale  of  a large  tract  of  land  in  Van  Buren  County, 
Tennessee  by  Huber  Corporation,  some  very  significant  segments  of  the 
Trail  of  Tears  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  or  destroyed. 

One  site,  the  old  Fleming  Farm  where  B.  B.  Cannon  with  365  Cherokees 
camped  on  October  20th.,  1837,  is  located  along  the  east  side  of  state 
Hwy.#lll  approximately  1/4  miles  south  of  mile  marker  #3.  There  is  a 
State  historical  marker  at  this  site.  State  Hwy.#lll  is  a major  road 
and  this  an  excellent  site  for  an  Interpretive  Park  with  high  exposure 
to  visitation.  The  County  Executive  and  the  Historical  Society  have 
submitted  a proposal  to  Huber  Corporation  asking  that  approx.  10  acres 
be  donated  to  the  county  for  this  purpose. 

There  is  approximately  400  ft.  of  original  roadbed  included  in  this 
site.  The  road  continues  eastward  approximately  one  mile  across  some 
strip  pits,  old  highway  #111  along  bud  Boyd  Road,  across  some  more  strip 
pits  and  back  to  the  original  road  bed.  The  original  road  continues 
eastward  for  apr.  1-1/2  miles  around  Smart  Mountain  and  intersects 
Brockdell  road  just  west  of  the  Bledsoe  / Van  Buren  County  line.  The 
entire  segments  is  shown  on  the  Smart  Mountain  Quad,  USGS  Map  dated 
1946. 

Anyone  interested  in  preserving  these  very  valuable  historical  sites 
are  encourage  to  write:  Mr.  Dan  Johnson,  c/o  3.  M.  Huber  Corporation, 

PO  Box  938,  Middlesboro,  KY  40965.  Please  include  your  reasoning  why  these 
sites  should  be  preserved  and  what  impact  this  might  have  on  this  area. 

Best  regards.  Bill  & Agnes  Jones 

"RE : Supreme  Court  to  rule  on  Tribal  Court  Challenge"  

Date:  Wed,  30  May  2001  08:40:44  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" TRIBAL  COURTS" 

http: //www. indianz . com 

Supreme  Court  set  to  rule  on  tribal  court  challenge 
MAY  29,  2001 

The  Supreme  Court  is  set  to  rule  on  another  one  of  its  Indian  law  cases  - 
this  one  testing  the  authority  of  tribal  courts  over  state  officials. 

In  oral  arguments  in  March,  the  Court  heard  the  state  of  Nevada's 
challenge  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fallon  Paiute-Shoshone  Tribe.  The 
state  opposes  the  tribe  having  the  ability  to  try  any  of  its  officials  in 
tribal  court,  seeking  the  reversal  of  a 9th  Circuit  decision. 

Floyd  Hicks,  a tribal  member,  brought  a lawsuit  case  against  Nevada  game 
wardens  alleging  violations  of  his  civil  rights  under  federal  and  tribal 
law.  The  game  wardens  were  investigating  crimes  alleged  to  have  occurred 
on  state  land,  but  since  Hicks  lives  on  tribal  land,  the  game  wardens 
sought  the  approval  of  the  tribal  court  to  search  his  home. 

After  receiving  approval,  the  wardens  searched  the  home  on  two  separate 
occasions  but  no  evidence  was  found. 

The  Court's  oral  hearing  was  peppered  with  Nevada's  repeated  assertion 
that  state  officials  cannot  be  tried  in  tribal  court  under  any  condition, 
even  if  a police  officer,  for  example,  beat  up  a tribal  member  while  on 
duty.  The  state  says  it  didn't  need  permission  to  search  Hicks'  home,  even 
when  one  Justice  argued  it  was  a "given"  that  the  tribe  needed  to 
authorize  it. 

Citing  a Nevada  Attorney  General  opinion  and  a case  in  the  9th  Circuit, 
Hicks  and  the  tribe  together  argued  that  the  state  does  need  permission. 

And  even  if  the  state  didn't  like  the  outcome  of  a tribal  court  case,  it 
could  always  seek  some  an  appeal  to  federal  court. 

At  least  one  Justice  questioned  that  position,  however.  The  Department 
of  Justice  also  presented  the  same  argument  in  support  of  the  tribe. 

The  case  is  Nevada  et  al.  v.  Hicks  et  al. 

Indianz. Com  is  a product  of  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC  and  Ho-Chunk,  Inc. 


"RE:  Peltier  Awareness  Month"  

Date:  Wed,  30  May  2001  17:07:02  -0500 
From:  "LPDC"  <lpdc@idir . net> 

Sub j : PELTIER  AWARENESS  MONTH  STARTS  FRIDAY! 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

REMINDER:  PELTIER  AWARNESS  MONTH  BEGINS  FRIDAY,  DUNE  1ST!  Dune  is  a 
significant  month  in  both  the  history  of  the  Peltier  case  and  the  history 
of  the  Lakota  People.  On  Dune  26,  1975  the  tragic  shoot-out  which,  led  to 
Leonard  Peltier's  unjust  imprisonment  occurred.  Two  years  later,  on  Dune 
1,  1977  Peltier  was  sentenced  to  two  consecutive  life  sentences.  Almost  a 
century  prior  to  the  shoot-out,  on  Dune  25,  1876,  the  Lakota  People 
defeated  Custer  at  the  Battle  of  Little  Big  Horn.  Over  a decade  later,  on 
Dune  15,  1889,  the  Ghost  Dance  was  inaugurated  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation . 

We  want  to  dedicate  this  Dune  to  raising  awareness  about  Leonard  Peltier 
in  our  own  communities.  The  activities  will  begin  on  Peltier's  sentencing 
date  - Dune  1st  and  conclude  on  Dune  26,  the  26th  anniversary  of  the 
shoot-out : 

Dune  1-8  Congressional  Outreach  Week  (letter  drives,  visits  to  district 
offices,  and  phone  bank  planning)http://www. freepeltier.org/congressional_ 
outreach . htm#top 

Dune  9-15  Letters  to  the  Editor  Week  (send  letters  to  your  local  news 
papers)  (new  sample  letter  to  be  released  this  week) 

Dune  16-26  Community  Outreach  Week  (organize  video  showings,  literature 
tables,  book  readings,  and  leafleting) . 

Some  suggestions: 

* Set  up  literature  tables  at  events/public  places 
^Organize  summer  school  teach-ins 

* Host  speaking  engagements  with  LPDC  spokespeople 

* Plan  video  showings 

* Leafleting 

* Encourage  community  radio  stations  to  highlight  the  case 

* Gather  names,  addresses,  phone  numbers  and  e-mail  addresses  from 
Peltier 

supporters  for  our  data  base  and  list  serve 

* Hold  book  readings  featuring  My  Life  Is  My  Sun  Dance  by  Peltier 
Initiate  Peltier  Awareness  Month  in  your  community.  Contact  us  for  more 

resources  and  organizing  tips.  Please  let  us  know  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  if  you  are  organizing  activities  so  that  we  can  publicize 
them  through  our  network,  and  let  people  in  your  area  know  what  you  are 
doing,  should  they  ask.  Also,  your  ideas  and  plans  may  help  inspire 
others  to  take  action. 

NOTE:  We  will  be  releasing  a list  of  some  planned  activities  tomorrow. 

If  you  are  planning  something,  but  have  not  given  us  the  details  yet, 
please  do  so  asap  so  that  we  can  include  it.  Thank  you! 

Solidarity, 

LPDC 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  < lpdc-on@mail-list.com  > 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Sat,  2 Dune  2001  08:31:45  -0400 
From:  "Danet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy .org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner  News 


Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Date:  Sun,  27  May  2001  10:07:54  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  angela  green  <a_k_green@yahoo . com> 

Sub j : letter  to  the  editor 

Concerned  American  Indians, 

I am  looking  to  establish  an  Advisory  Group  to  explore  risk  and 
preventative  factors  for  juvenile  delinquency . If  you  have  knowledge  of 
the  justice  system,  strong  opinions  about  delinquency  or  juvenile 
justice,  or  a desire  to  share  your  cultural  and  historical  expertise, 
you  can  help. 

The  Advisory  Group  will  guide  advocates  and  governmental  entities  on 
culturally  appropriate  and  effective  interventions  for  Indian  youth  at 
risk  of  delinquency.  Duties  would  include  completing  surveys, 
participating  in  conference  calls  with  other  members  of  the  Advisory  Group 
and  Director,  conducting  interviews,  or  writing  letters.  The  group  is  not 
expected  to  travel,  but  if  travel  should  be  necessary,  you  will  be 
reimbursed  for  your  expenses. 

The  Group's  primary  priority  is  to  put  the  management  of  risk  and 
preventative  factors  of  juvenile  delinquency  back  in  the  hands  of  the 
tribal  entities. 

If  you  can  help,  please  contact  me  at 
a_k_green@yahoo . com . 

Thank  you, 

Angela  Green 
Sulphur,  OK 

After  I received  this  letter,  Angela  and  I have  corresponded.  I hope 
some  readers  with  an  interest  in  steering  our  youngsters  off  the 
road  to  the  Iron  House  will  help  with  this  effort.  I'm  particularly 
glad  to  see  the  focus  and  responsibility  for  this  effort  being  returned  to 
the  tribal  community, 
lanet 


Please  especially  remember  Leonard. 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 


If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 
brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 
information  about  them  they'd  like  shared, 
lanet 

owlstar@speakeasy.org 
lanet  Smith 
Owlstar  Trading  Post 
http : //www . owlstar . com 

"RE : John  Rustywire:  Go  Ahead  and  Turn  It  Up"  

Date:  Tue,  28  Mar  2000  06:25:00  GMT 
From:  "rustywire"  <rustywire@yahoomail . com> 

Sub j : Go  Ahead  and  Turn  It  Up... 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 


What's  the  matter,  don't  you  feel  right,  go  on  reach  over  and  turn  up 


that  knob,  yeah  just  a little  bit,  oh  yeah 

Hey. . . . 

Hey. . . . 

Come  and  Get  youn  love.... Oh  yeah 

Pah  pah  pah  pah  pum  pum  ...rum  pum.... oh,  yeah  let  it  all  slide  away; 
the  hell  with  everybody,  I am  gonna  turn  it  up  loud  and  then  the  floor 

pounds,  the  music  fills  my  soul  oh,  yeah.... turn  up  the  tunes it  lifts 

me  and  takes  me  away.... to  a better  day  to  a place  where  words  make  no 
sound  where  cares  fall  away  and  the  mood  is  mellow  oh,  what  a beautiful 
sound  if  it  could  always  be  this  way  this  old  song  lifts  my  soul,  cares 
melt  away,  let  them  talk  who  cares,  I am  one  with  myself  and  find  the  days 
of  goodness,  and  it's  sweet  taste 

Who  can  touch  me,  no  one... it  feels  so  good  let  that  music  carry  me  away 
....the  days  it  brings ...  lift  my  spirit  and  my  soul 

Some  days  are  tough,  and  the  sun  beats  down  hard  the  screech  of  voices 
and  the  loudness  of  their  sound  are  hard  to  listen  to  sometimes,  but  the 
song,  a sweet  song  of  life,  of  love,  of  a simpler  time  takes  everything 
back  to  a place  ...a  sweet  spot  where  I am  all  that  I can  be 

Oh,  yeah  let  them  talk,  who  cares,  let  them  see,  it  is  only  me,  dancing 
....just  myself,  all  alone  and  in  this  I find  the  strength  to  face  the  day 
....all  because  of  a song.... go  ahead  put  it  on  and  turn  it  up... close  you 
eyes  and  let  it  carry  you  away.... take  me  with  you  and  let  my  heart  go 
free 

Remember  the  time  when  we  were 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Sat  Dul  21  03:40:06  2001 

Date:  13  Dun  2001  00:42:29  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.024 


WOTANGING 
KANOHEDA  ANIYVWIYA 
Fla-Sah-Sliltha 
Un  Chota 


IKCHE 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin 
It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le 
0 ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min 

0 Aunchemokauhettittea 

o o 0 
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Dune  16,  2001  0 o 0 

Potawatomie  turtle  moon  0 

Blackfeet  moon  when  the  long  rains  come 


Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin, 
inin  Mexika  tlahtolli 


(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews .org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 

+ + 

[ Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

i in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  [ 

i http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  j 


+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
indianz.com;  ndn-aim,  KOLA  Newslist,  RezLife  First  Nations  and  LPDC 
Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West,  "Set  the  blood  quantum  at 
one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition  of  Indians,  let  intermarriage 
proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and  eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out 
of  existence.  When  that  happens,  the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of 
its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


"When,  on  their  occasional  visits  in  here,  I hold  my  grandchildren  in 
my  arms  and  smell  the  scent  of  their  hair  and  feel  the  warmth  of  their 
little  hands  in  my  own.  I am  momentarily  transported.  But  then  comes 
the  inevitable  clang  of  the  metal  doors  sliding  shut  behind  them  as 
they  leave,  and  I'm  transported  instantly  back  here,  to  this  eternal 
iron  lodge  called  Leavenworth.  That  metallic  clanging  echoes  in  my  soul 
as  it  reverberates  down  the  cold-walled  corridors." 

Leonard  Peltier,  "Prison  Writings .. .My  Life  Is  My  Sun  Dance" 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  | 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 


of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies , 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  - + 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


ional  Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

There  are  two  very  long  articles  in  this  issue.  Both  will  do  much  to 
fill  in  blank  spots  some  readers  my  have. 

The  first  of  these  is  titled  "Canada's  Oldest  Nations"  by  Martin  O'Malley 
of  CBC,  and  will  serve  as  a basis  regarding  issues  involving  First  Nations 
within  what  are  now  Canadian  borders.  This,  in  turn,  will  help  many  readers 
understand  why  some  of  these  issues  are  terrible  infringements  on  treaty 
rights;  and  should  have  never  been  issues  to  begin  with.  Most  became  the 
volatile  kettles  they  have  due  to  that  oldest  of  diseases  brought  to  Turtle 
Island  by  Europeans  - greed. 

In  conjunction  with  this  reading  do  NOT  fail  to  view  the  video  of  the 
Canadian  authorities  deliberately  coming  about  and  ramming  a Mi'kmaq 
fishing  boat.  This  video  is,  at  least,  damning!  It  is  available  in 
Real  Media  on  http://www.owlstar.com/who_will_sing_for_us.htm. 

Also  on  this  page,  there's  a statement  you  can  sign  and  send  to  Amnesty 
International  expressing  concern  about  the  ongoing  denial  of  court-affirmed 
treaty  rights  for  the  Mi'kmaq,  and  the  official  violence  they  face. 

The  second  very  long  article  is  in  the  prisoner/police  section  of  the 
newsletter,  and  is  titled  "The  Legacy  of  Wounded  Knee".  It  is  actually 
the  transcript  of  a speech  by  defense  attorney  Bruce  Elison  to  the  Black 
Caucus.  Mr.  Elison  does  a masterful  job  of  explaining  the  events  which 
lead  to  Wounded  Knee  1973,  the  subsequent  manipulation  of  evidence  that 
lead  to  Leonard  Peltier's  conviction  and  the  conspiracy  to  keep  Leonard 
imprisoned  in  spite  of  overwhelming  evidence  he  should  be  a free  man. 

Read  this,  send  a copy  to  your  Senators,  Representatives  and  anyone  else 
you  believe  needs  to  know  the  truth. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


(*,*) 


Gary  Night  Owl 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A. 


gars@nanews.org 

gars@speakeasy.org 

gars@olagrande.net 


gars@sdf.lonestar.org 


===w=w=== 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Damake  Highwater 

- Canada's  Oldest  Nations 

- Lobster  War  Simmering 

- Pikangikum  First  Nation 
loses  Control  of  Reserve 

- First  Nations  Chief 
angry  with  Minister 

- Red  Bank  N.B.  Reserve 
signs  Fishery  Deal 

- Seminole  Tribal  Council 
fires  Three  Officials 

- Suspended  Seminole  Leader 
Dames  Billie  sues  Tribe 

- War  on  Bison 

- Chiapas  Governor  loses  Peace  Flopes 

- Crow  Tribe  reduces 

700  Workers  Pay  to  $5.15 

- Eastern  Band  Cherokee 
debates  use  of  Sacred  Land 

- Hopi  Tribe  blasts  Activism 

- Kuiu  Pilgrimage 

- Federal  Ruling: 

Oneida  Land  is  Indian  Country 

"RE : Damake  Flighwater"  — 


- Supreme  Court 

lets  Tigua  Tribe  be  Sued 

- Walk  to  Whiteclay 

- Governor  Meets  with  Oglala 

- The  Legacy  of  Wounded  Knee 

- Leonard  Peltier's  Words 
from  Dune  1 1977 

- Urgent  Peltier  Action 

- Native  Prisoner 
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Damake  Highwater;  Wrote  About  Native  American  Culture,  History 
By  MYRNA  OLIVER,  Times  Staff  Writer 

Damake  Highwater,  prolific  award-winning  Native  American  writer  and  host 
of  educational  television  shows  rooted  in  the  culture  of  his  heritage,  has 
died.  Although  his  precise  birth  date  is  unknown,  he  was  believed  to  be  59. 

Highwater,  perhaps  best  known  for  his  books  "Anpao:  An  American  Indian 
Odyssey"  and  "The  Sun,  He  Dies:  A Novel  About  the  End  of  the  Aztec  World," 
died  Sunday  in  his  Los  Angeles  home  of  a heart  attack,  said  his  friend 
Ruth  Schwab. 

A self-taught  expert  on  art,  dance,  music  and  history,  Highwater  wrote 
widely  on  all  those  topics,  sometimes  scarcely  aware  that  he  was  writing 
from  a Native  American  viewpoint.  His  more  than  30  books  include  novels, 
nonfiction,  poetry  and  even  travel  books  for  Fodor's. 

Although  he  disliked  being  labeled  a children's  author,  Highwater  won 
some  of  the  most  prestigious  awards  given  for  young  people's  fiction- - 
including  the  Newbery  Honor  Award  for  "Anpao"  in  1978  and  half  a dozen 
Best  Book  for  Young  Adults  awards  from  the  American  Library  Assn,  and  the 
School  Library  Dournal. 

"I  simply  consider  myself  to  be  very  fortunate  to  have  found  it  possible 
to  cross  that  great  barrier  that  publishers  and  critics  normally  construct 
between  writing  for  children  and  writing  for  adults,"  he  once  told  an 
interviewer.  "[I  try  to  create]  a book  that  sings.  If  there  is  a song  ... 
it  lasts  and  people  listen." 

Highwater  gained  wide  public  exposure  through  his  several  documentaries 
for  PBS,  including  "The  Primal  Mind"  in  1984.  The  film  was  based  on  his 
book  "The  Primal  Mind:  Vision  and  Reality  in  Indian  America,"  which  a 
Times  reviewer  lauded  as  a "sensitive  book,  a rare  volume  ...  to 
catalyze  the  mind." 


Shot  on  Southwestern  Indian  reservations , the  documentary  was  written 
and  hosted  by  Highwater  and  contrasted  American  Indian  culture  with 
European  American  traditions.  It  earned  both  the  best  film  of  the  year 
award  of  the  National  Educational  Film  Festival  and  an  ACE  Award  from  the 
National  Cable  Television  Assn. 

"I  have  been  credited  with  bringing  a lot  of  attention  to  American 
Indians,  but  I'm  not  sure  this  is  my  purpose,"  Highwater  told  The  Times 
shortly  before  the  program  aired  on  KCET-TV  Channel  28  in  April  1984.  "I 
would  not  presume  to  be  a spokesperson  for  Indians,  but,  as  with  any  other 
reporter,  who  and  what  I am  as  a person  reflect  [in]  my  work.  I represent 
me  and  what  Indianness  means  to  me." 

He  had  taken  years  to  understand  that  "Indianness"  himself. 

About  all  Highwater  knew  of  his  early  life  was  that  he  was  Indian.  He 
was  born,  perhaps  on  Feb.  14  and  perhaps  in  1942,  maybe  in  Montana,  to  an 
illiterate  Blackfoot  mother  and  a Cherokee  father  who  was  a rodeo  rider 
and  stuntman  from  "Virginia,  Tennessee  or  North  Carolina,  depending  on  his 
memory  and  mood." 

The  impoverished  parents  soon  deposited  the  boy  in  an  orphanage.  The 
young  Damake  was  adopted  at  about  age  7 and  brought  up  in  Southern 
California  by  Alexander  and  Marcia  Marks.  For  years,  he  used  the  name  "J. 
Marks"  and  even  wrote  his  earliest  books--on  such  subjects  as  rock  music 
and  Mick  lagger--under  that  name. 

"When  I was  growing  up  in  the  1950s,  what  I thought  didn't  seem  to 
belong  anywhere,"  Highwater  once  told  The  Times.  "I  never  did  think  the 
way  everybody  else  seemed  to  be  thinking." 

He  embraced  the  counterculture  of  the  1960s,  educating  himself 
informally  in  Los  Angeles  and  then  San  Francisco,  where  he  founded  a 
modern  dance  and  theater  group  and  created  its  choreography. 

He  moved  to  New  York  and  became  so  steeped  in  art,  architecture  and 
music  that  he  spent  much  of  his  life  lecturing  at  such  institutions  as  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of  Architecture  and  writing  for  such 
authoritative  tomes  as  the  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  American  Music,  as  well 
as  alternative  publications,  including  the  now-defunct  Los  Angeles  Free 
Press . 

It  was  Arthur  Fodor,  the  travel  guide  magnate,  who  focused  Highwater  on 
his  own  Native  American  culture--by  commissioning  him  to  write  a travel 
guide  to  "Indian  America"  in  1974. 

"I  realized,"  Highwater  said,  "that  a lot  of  other  books  had  not  been 
written . " 

So  in  the  1970s  he  began  to  write  them--"Song  From  the  Earth:  American 
Indian  Painting,"  "Ritual  of  the  Wind:  North  American  Indian  Ceremonies, 
Music  and  Dances,"  "Anpao,"  "lourney  to  the  Sky:  A Novel  About  the  True 
Adventures  of  Two  Men  in  Search  of  the  Lost  Maya  Kingdom,"  "Many  Smokes, 
Many  Moons:  A Chronology  of  American  Indian  History  Through  Indian  Art," 
"The  Sun,  He  Dies"  and  "The  Primal  Mind." 

Among  other  works  in  the  1980s,  Highwater  turned  out  a noted  "Ghost 
Horse"  quartet  of  novels:  "Legend  Days,"  "The  Ceremony  of  Innocence,"  "I 
Wear  the  Morning  Star"  and  "Kill  Hole." 

Moving  into  his  final  decade,  Highwater  delved  into  mysticism  and 
spirituality  with  such  books  as  "Myth  and  Sexuality,"  "A  Myth  of  Our  Own: 
Adventures  in  World  Religions"  and  "The  Mythology  of  Transgression: 
Homosexuality  as  Metaphor." 

Highwater  once  explained  what  he  termed  the  "Indian  concept  of  reality 
and  identity"  that  laced  his  writing  in  an  interview  with  Publishers 
Weekly:  "To  the  Indian  mentality,  dead  people  walk  and  things  go  backward 
and  forward  in  time,  and  these  are  absolutely  real  and  vivid  ideas  to  my 
head,  our  heads. 

"And  more  than  that,  the  Indian  world  is  one  of  the  few  worlds  where 
human  identity  is  not  a major  issue.  In  this  [Western]  society,  you're  not 
permitted  any  kind  of  personal  transformation . In  ours,  it  is  expected." 
lanet  Smith 
Owlstar  Trading  Post 
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Canada's  Oldest  Nations 
Martin  O'Malley 
CBC  NEWS  ONLINE 
Updated:  December,  2000 

Major  news  events  involving  aboriginal  Canadians  have  become  a regular 
feature  of  Canadian  life. 

In  1999,  there  was  the  joyous  creation  of  Nunavut,  the  first  territory 
or  province  in  Canada  with  an  aboriginal  majority.  As  2000  came  to  an  end, 
the  sad  plight  of  the  Innu  people  in  Labrador,  where  residents  of 
Sheshatshiu  asked  that  their  children  be  taken  away  to  be  treated  for 
addiction  to  gas-sniffing. 

* In  Duly,  2000,  the  Supreme  Court  of  British  Columbia  upheld  the  Nisga'a 
treaty  as  constitutionally  valid.  This  came  after  Liberals  in  British 
Columbia  tried  to  quash  the  $487  million  deal,  which  gives  land,  cash  and 
legislative  power  to  the  Nisga'a. 

* Days  earlier,  again  in  British  Columbia,  the  Squamish  Nation  voted  to 
end  its  claim  to  600  hectares  of  prime  West  Coast  real  estate  in  exchange 
for  cash  amounting  to  $92.5  million.  This  ended  a court  battle  that  began 
20  years  earlier. 

* Late  in  1999,  tension  between  aboriginal  and  non-aboriginal  fishermen 
resulted  from  a Supreme  Court  of  Canada  decision  giving  year-round  fishing 
rights  to  Mi ' kmaq  and  Maliseet  people  in  Atlantic  Canada  . The  Court  based 
their  judgment  on  a 100-year-old  treaty. 

* A new  battle  involving  aboriginal  fisherman  in  British  Columbia,  with 
police  in  boats  pulling  in  fishing  nets  during  a violent  confrontation  on 
the  water. 

* The  Samson  Cree  of  Alberta  have  launched  a $1.4  billion  lawsuit  against 
the  federal  government,  alleging  mismanagement  of  the  band's  petroleum 
resources.  The  case  is  expected  to  come  to  court  in  Dune,  2000. 

* As  2000  began,  more  aboriginal  stories  - sad  ones.  Enough  to  warrant  an 
RCMP  criminal  inquiry  into  the  deaths  of  two  aboriginal  men  in 
Saskatchewan,  found  frozen  on  the  outskirts  of  Saskatoon.  There  was  a 
complaint  from  a third  aboriginal  man  that  Saskatoon  police  officers 
handcuffed  him,  then  drove  him  out  of  the  city  and  abandoned  him  in  a 
field  in  freezing  weather  without  a jacket.  The  man  survived,  by  gaining 
access  to  a powerhouse. 

It  is  part  of  the  fabric  of  Canada,  a brave  federation  of  differences: 
multiculturalism,  official  bilingualism,  minority  rights,  cultural  and 
geographic  diversity,  ancient  grievances.  Managing  these  differences  is  a 
constant  juggling  act,  a high  stakes  poker  game,  an  act  of  faith. 

There  was  the  dangerous  standoff  between  police  and  Mohawks  at  Oka  near 
Montreal,  the  threat  of  a breakaway  partition  by  the  Crees  of  northern 
Quebec  if  separatists  take  the  province  out  of  Canada,  the  Inuit  and  Innu 
in  Labrador  blocking  development  of  Inco's  massive  nickel  find  at  Voisey's 
Bay.  And  back,  back  in  time,  the  plains  rebellion  led  by  Metis  leader 
Louis  Riel. 

On  Nov  30,  1998,  an  event  of  political,  historical  and  cultural 
significance  occurred  when  Chief  Doseph  Gosnell  led  his  Nisga'a  people  to 
the  doors  of  the  British  Columbia  legislature  in  Victoria.  The  Nisga'a 
delegation  brought  with  them  a canoe,  which  they  placed  on  the  steps  of 
the  legislature.  "The  canoe  symbolizes  a cargo  of  hope,"  one  of  the 
Nisga'a  explained 

The  last  time  they  made  the  trek,  in  1887,  barricades  blocked  their  way 
to  "The  Big  House"  and  they  were  unable  to  sign  the  treaty  they  had  been 
promised.  The  Nisga'a  returned  home  empty-handed,  after  paddling  750 
kilometres  up  the  wild  coast  to  the  remote  Nass  River  Valley. 

The  return  trip  in  1998  was  far  more  than  symbolic.  This  time.  Premier 


Glen  Clark  escorted  the  the  Nisga'a  into  the  Big  House  where  Chief  Gosnell 
had  been  invited  to  make  a speech,  an  honour  reserved  for  visiting  heads 
of  state.  The  Nisga'a  are  expected  to  get  their  treaty,  though  it  requires 
approval  of  both  the  British  Columbia  legislature  and  the  House  of  Commons 
The  treaty  gives  the  6,000  Nisga'a  title  to  2,000  square  kilometres  of  the 
lower  Nass  Valley,  limited  self-government,  extensive  fishing  and  logging 
rights,  and  $340  million. 

It  is  the  first  treaty  negotiated  by  the  B.C.  government  in  more  than  a 
century,  a momentous  event  in  the  history  of  aboriginal  Canadians.  And 
there's  more  to  come:  50  other  aboriginal  groups  are  waiting  to  negotiate 
other  treaties  with  the  B.C.  government.  Paul  Tennant,  professor  of 
political  science  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  says  the  Nisga'a 
treaty  marks  a social  shift  in  the  province.  "It  means  a new  view  of  what 
it  means  to  be  a British  Columbian,"  he  said.  "It  really  marks  the  death 
of  the  old  white  tribe." 

Back,  back  in  time... 

If  you  fly  beyond  Old  Crow  Flats  in  northern  Yukon  you  can  see  the 
remains  of  ancient  logs  that  form  massive,  man-made  structures  once  used 
to  catch  caribou.  Aboriginal  Canadians  call  them  "the  caribou  corrals." 

The  corrals  were  designed  to  capture  migrating  caribou.  The  log  walls  of 
the  corral  were  higher  than  the  caribou.  The  animals  entered  at  a place 
where  the  corrals  were  about  five  kilometres  wide.  The  corrals  gradually 
narrowed  until  the  caribou  were  trapped,  providing  a convenient  bin  of 
live  meat,  enough  to  feed  dozens  of  families  over  the  long  Yukon  winter. 

Finding  the  caribou  corrals  excited  archaeologists,  anthropologists  and 
paleontologists.  They  discovered  that  some  of  the  logs  used  for  the  corral 
walls  had  been  fashioned  by  stone  axes,  which  suggested  the  corrals  might 
have  been  used  in  prehistoric  times.  By  carbon-dating  fossil  bones  by  the 
corrals,  scientists  determined  they  were  30,000  years  old,  which  proved  to 
be  a rare  instance  of  direct  evidence  of  human  activity  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

There  is  more  to  be  learned  from  aboriginal  culture  than  caribou  corrals 
and  stone  axes.  The  federal  systems  of  government  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  modeled  on  the  system  of  government  devised  by  the  Iroquois. 

The  Iroquois  system  took  care  to  protect  individual  liberties  and 
freedoms,  including  gender  equality.  Thomas  Jefferson,  America's  third 
president  and  one  of  the  drafters  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  observed  that 
among  the  Iroquois  "every  man,  with  them,  is  perfectly  free  to  follow  his 
own  inclinations.  But  if,  in  doing  this,  he  violates  the  rights  of  another 
if  the  case  be  slight,  he  is  punished  by  the  disesteem  of  society  or,  as 
we  say,  public  opinion;  if  serious,  he  is  tomahawked  as  a serious  enemy." 
Jefferson  used  this  to  draft  his  First  Amendment,  which  allows  freedom 
until  it  violates  another  person's  rights. 

In  their  1991  book  Occupied  Canada,  authors  Robert  Hunter  and  Robert 
Calihoo  devote  a chapter  to  "The  Great  Gift  of  the  Iroquois,"  in  which 
they  describe  some  of  the  workings  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy: 
"Factionalism  with  the  confederacy  was  reduced  by  building  in  a system  of 
clan  kinships  that  transcended  the  borders  of  different  tribes.  Thus,  the 
clans  of  the  Hawk,  Turtle,  Wild  Potatoes,  Great  Bear  or  Deer  Pigeon  would 
have  had  members  among  the  Mohawks,  Seneca,  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  and  Cayuga 
alike,  and  these  individuals  would  view  each  other  as  members  of  the  same 
family. " 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  so  impressed  by  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  that  he 
championed  it  as  a model  to  unite  the  new  colonies,  urging  that  each 
colony  become  a state  with  control  over  internal  affairs,  with  a federal 
council  responsible  for  external  matters.  This  became  the  basis  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation. 

The  story  is  rich,  vast,  confusing. 

Consider,  for  a start,  the  nomenclature.  Is  it  "aboriginal  Canadians"  or 
"first  peoples"  or  "natives"  or  "Indians"  or  "First  Nations  People"  or 
"indigenous  people"?  They're  all  correct,  with  some  mild  fretting  over 
politically-correct  hemlines,  which  at  least  has  eliminated  such  clunkers 
as  the  English  "redskins"  and  the  French  sauvages.  We  still  call  it  "the 


Department  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs."  Aboriginals  find  demeaning  the 
use  of  possessives  such  as  "Canada's  aboriginals"  and  "Canada's  natives/' 
though  "native"  is  acceptable  if  used  to  modify  "people"  and  "leaders"  and 
"communities . " 

Consider  the  languages.  The  largest  aboriginal  language  group  is 
Algonquian,  spoken  by  some  100,000  people.  The  Algonquian  language  group 
actually  contains  nine  aboriginal  languages:  Abenaki,  Blackfoot,  Delaware, 
Mi'kmaq,  Maliseet,  Montagnais-Naskapi,  Ojibwa,  Potawatomi,  and  Cree.  The 
Crees  are  spread  across  Canada  in  various  groupings,  each  with  their  own 
dialects:  Plains,  Swampy,  Northern,  Woods,  Moose,  and  East. 

On  the  matter  of  the  Mi'kmaq,  the  word  comes  from  "nikmaq,"  which 
aboriginals  gave  to  the  French  and  Basque  fishermen  and  explorers  in  the 
17th  century.  Essentially  it  means  "my  kin-friends."  The  Mi'kmaq,  when 
referring  to  themselves,  use  the  term  "L'nu'k,"  which  means  "the  people" 
or  "humans."  Mi'kmaq  is  pronounced  Mig-mow(as  in  "owl"). 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  so  impressed  by  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  that  he 
championed  it  as  a model  to  unite  the  new  colonies,  urging  that  each 
colony  become  a state  with  control  over  internal  affairs,  with  a federal 
council  responsible  for  external  matters.  This  became  the  basis  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation. 

The  complexity  cries  out  for  perspective,  which  I found  one  afternoon  in 
May,  1975,  in  Inuvik  where  the  Mackenzie  River  empties  into  the  Beaufort 
Sea.  I was  talking  to  an  Eskimo  named  Abe  Okpik.  Abe  and  I were  both  on 
assignment  with  the  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipeline  Inquiry,  popularly  known  as 
the  Berger  Inquiry  after  the  chairman,  Mr.  Justice  Thomas  Berger. 

"Three  times  this  morning  I heard  someone  say  Inuit,"  Okpik  told  me. 
Then,  with  exquisite  timing  over  his  mug  of  coffee,  he  added,  "The 
anthropologists  must  be  early  this  summer." 

Okpik  died  early  in  1998,  by  which  time  he  had  comfortably  embraced  the 
use  of  "Inuit"  to  describe  "Eskimos,"  a southern  aboriginal  expression  for 
"eaters  of  raw  meat."  And  why  not?  "Inuit"  means  "the  people,"  as  in 
"people  everywhere."  It  is  also  plural;  one  Inuit  is  an  "Inuk."  Abe  told 
me  an  Inuk  can  denote  two  Inuit  by  somehow  saying  Inuuk. 

The  Berger  Commission  was  a watershed  event  in  the  history  of  aboriginal 
Canadians,  examining  the  lives  and  living  conditions  of  the  people  of  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  and  further  north  to  Sachs  Flarbour  and  Holman  Island. 
Judge  Berger  held  formal  hearings  in  Yellowknife,  and  community  hearings 
in  scattered  villages  and  encampments  across  the  western  Arctic.  He  ended 
up  taking  his  commission  across  southern  Canada,  all  the  way  to  the 
Maritimes . 

The  next  big  story  about  Aboriginal  Canadians  will  be  Nunavut. 

On  April  1,  1999  the  Northwest  Territories  divided  into  two  parts:  the 
eastern  portion  will  be  called  Nunavut,  the  western  part  has  not  yet 
decided  on  a name.  It  will  be  the  first  time  the  map  of  Canada  will  change 
since  Newfoundland  joined  confederation  in  1949. 

Nunavut  means  "our  land"  in  Inuktitut,  the  language  of  the  Inuit.  The 
territory  of  Nunavut  will  be  fives  times  larger  than  Alberta,  with  a 
population  of  24,000,  of  whom  85  per  cent  are  Inuit.  Ottawa  has  agreed  to 
pay  Nunavut  $1.2  billion  over  14  years,  ending  in  2007.  Expect  to  hear 
snickers  and  complaints  from  southern  Canada  about  so  much  money  going  to 
so  few  people. 

I heard  it  often  during  my  time  in  the  Mackenzie  Valley  working  on  a 
book  on  the  Berger  Inquiry,  which  was  titled  The  Past  and  Future  Land.  I 
finally  found  a way  to  reply  when  we  were  in  Fort  Liard  and  I met  Chief 
Harry  Deneron,  who  testified  at  the  inquiry  that  the  local  nurse  had 
posted  a sign  on  the  door  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  store  that  warned:  DO  NOT 
DRINK  THE  WATER. 

"Well,  it's  okay  for  us  - like  a doctor  can  tell  us  this  because  we're 
humans,"  Chief  Deneron  told  Judge  Berger.  "Most  of  us  will  probably  know 
what  they're  talking  about,  but  what  we  can't  get  at  is,  how  can  we  get 
the  message  across  to  the  animals  that  are  depending  on  this  water,  the 
fish  and  that?" 


In  the  book  I wrote: 


"It  is  a good  question,  one  that  confounds  those  white  people  who  like 
to  put  a priority  on  things,  with  humans  and  their  things  definitely  at 
the  top  and  all  the  rest,  the  beasts  and  fishes,  definitely  lower  down. 

The  whole  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  they  say,  could  easily  fit  into 
Toronto's  CNE  Stadium,  and  it's  true  if  by  'whole'  you  mean  only  the 
humans.  For  sure  you  won't  get  the  land  in,  not  the  land  that  is  one  third 
of  Canada,  or  the  animals,  not  the  herds  of  caribou  that  thunder  by  in 
numbers  exceeding  100,000.  But  just  the  humans,  yes.  It  is  like  measuring 
a Caesar  salad  by  counting  the  croutons." 

At  the  start  of  1998,  the  Canadian  government  formally  apologized  to  the 
aboriginal  Canadians  for  they  way  they  have  been  mistreated. 

This  was  in  response  to  the  1996  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Aboriginal  Peoples,  a massive  document  that  recommended  a new  era  of 
partnership. 

A section  of  the  report  titled  "Looking  Forward,  Looking  Back,"  begins: 
"After  some  500  years  of  a relationship  that  has  swung  from  partnership  to 
domination,  from  mutual  respect  and  cooperation  to  paternalism  and 
attempted  assimilation,  Canada  must  now  work  out  fair  and  lasting  terms 
for  coexistence  with  Aboriginal  people." 

As  a starting  point,  the  royal  commission  listed  four  reasons  why  this 
must  be  done: 

"We  possess  a terrible  self-centredness,  even  arrogance,  as  a people," 
Berger  said,  referring  to  non-aboriginal  Canadians.  "History  is  what 
happened  to  us.  We  dismiss  as  a curiosity  what  has  gone  before.  The 
culture,  values  and  traditions  of  native  people  amount  to  more  than  crafts 
and  carvings.  Their  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  their  elders,  their  concept 
of  family  responsibilities  extending  beyond  the  nuclear  family  to  embrace 
a whole  village,  their  respect  for  the  environment,  their  willingness  to 
share  - all  of  these  values  persist  within  their  own  culture  even  though 
they  have  been  under  unremitting  pressure  to  abandon  them." 

As  a starting  point,  the  royal  commission  listed  four  reasons  why  this 
must  be  done: 

1.  Canada's  claim  to  be  a fair  and  enlightened  society  depends  on  it. 

2.  The  life  chances  of  Aboriginal  people,  which  are  still  shamefully  low, 
must  be  improved. 

3.  Negotiation,  as  conducted  under  the  current  rules,  has  proved  unequal 
to  the  task  of  settling  grievances. 

4.  Continued  failure  may  well  lead  to  violence. 

Other  recommendations: 

1.  The  creation  of  what  would  essentially  be  a third  order  of  government: 
an  aboriginal  parliament. 

2.  An  independent  tribunal  to  decide  on  land  claims. 

3.  More  money  to  be  spent  to  improve  housing,  health,  education  and 
employment . 

4.  Establishment  of  a native  university. 

5.  An  "immediate  and  major  infusion  of  money"  that  would  see  $2  billion 
added  to  the  present  government  spending  of  $6  billion  a year  on 
aboriginal  Canadians. 

The  report  cites  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1763  as  a defining  document 
in  the  relationship  between  aboriginal  and  non-aboriginal  people  in  North 
America.  The  document,  signed  by  King  George  III,  says: 

"It  is  just  and  reasonable  and  essential  to  our  interest  and  security  of 
our  colonies  that  the  several  nations  or  tribes  of  Indians  with  whom  we 
are  connected  and  who  live  under  our  protection,  should  not  be  molested  or 
disturbed  in  the  possession  of  such  parts  of  our  dominions  and  territories 
which,  not  having  been  ceded  to  or  purchased  by  us,  are  reserved  to  them 
or  any  of  them  as  their  hunting  grounds." 

Copyright  c.  2001  CBC/SRC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Lobster  war  simmering  as  natives  prepare  traps 
Negotiator  awaits  next  wave  of  confrontation 
Kelly  Toughill 
ATLANTIC  CANADA  BUREAU 

HALIFAX  - This  region's  violent  lobster  wars  are  likely  to  resume  next 
week,  when  fishermen  from  the  Indian  Brook  First  Nation  drop  traps  in 
defiance  of  federal  regulations. 

More  than  100  fishers  from  the  Mi'kmaq  band  near  Truro  plan  to  take  to 
the  waters  of  Saint  Mary's  Bay  to  fish  lobster  out  of  season. 

In  the  last  two  years,  a score  of  native  fishermen,  fishery  officers  and 
commercial  fishermen  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  have  been  injured  as 
they  battle  over  who  has  the  right  to  fish  lobster  and  who  should  control 
the  rules  for  fishing. 

A new  federal  negotiator  hired  to  sort  through  the  aftermath  of  a 
controversial  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  the  issue  said  yesterday  there  is 
nothing  he  can  do  to  stop  the  next  wave  of  confrontation. 

"I  don't  have  a mandate  to  negotiate  short  term,"  said  lawyer  Thomas 
Molloy,  who  is  supposed  to  help  negotiate  a new  treaty  to  cover  a range  of 
aboriginal  rights  issues  in  the  Maritimes. 

"My  mandate  is  for  the  longer  term.  . . . This  is  not  something  you  can 
do  overnight." 

Three  years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  Mi'kmaq,  Maliseet  and 
Passamaquoddy  people  have  a treaty  right  to  fish  for  profit  in  the 
Maritimes . 

That  prompted  hundreds  of  people  from  impoverished  aboriginal  bands  to 
join  the  lucrative  lobster  fishery,  at  first  with  Ottawa's  blessing. 

But  a few  months  later.  Fisheries  Minister  Herb  Dhaliwal  changed  his 
policy  and  insisted  the  bands  fish  only  within  existing  seasons,  under 
licences  issued  by  his  department. 

He  offered  lucrative  packages. 

Last  year,  30  of  the  34  Maritime  bands  took  his  package.  Two  refused  and 
insisted  on  following  their  own  rules. 

That  led  to  violent  dawn  raids  on  the  waters  of  Miramichi  Bay  and  weeks 
of  intense  confrontation  that  saw  hundreds  of  native  people  charged  with 
fishery  offences. 

Dhaliwal  is  offering  short-term  packages  again  this  year.  So  far,  only 
four  bands  have  signed  the  agreements. 

Indian  Brook  Chief  Reg  Maloney  says  he  is  interested  in  signing  an 
agreement  - but  only  if  his  fishermen  can  continue  a "treaty-based 
fishery"  in  Saint  Mary's  Bay. 

Federal  officials  have  said  they  will  arrest  anyone  who  tries  to  fish 
without  Ottawa's  blessing. 

They  also  said  they  won't  let  Indian  Brook  fish  out  of  season  in  Saint 
Mary's  Bay. 

In  the  meantime,  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  appointed 
Saskatoon  lawyer  Molloy  to  negotiate  long-term  agreements  on  fishing, 
hunting  and  resource  rights  raised  by  the  controversial  court  ruling. 
Copyright  c.  1996-2001  Toronto  Star  Newspapers  Limited.  All  rights  reserved 
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Ontario  First  Nation  loses  control  of  reserve 
WebPosted  Fri  Dun  8 20:27:33  2001 

PIKANGIKUM  RESERVE,  ONT.  - People  on  the  Pikangikum  Indian  reserve  in 
Ontario  are  preparing  for  two  funerals.  The  dead  are  a 13-year-old  girl, 
and  a 29-year-old  woman  who  died  in  separate  suicides  this  week.  The 
deaths  add  to  the  Ontario  reserve's  already  tragic  reputation  of  having 
the  highest  suicide  rate  per  capita  of  any  North  American  community. 

There  were  eight  suicides  last  year  and  five  so  far  this  year  in  a 
community  of  2,000.  The  isolated  reserve  is  just  a short  flight  north  of 
Red  Lake,  one  of  50  native  communities  in  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert 
Nault's  riding. 

Last  month  Nault  invoked  a rarely  used  authority  as  minister  and  took 
control  of  the  band  away  from  chief  and  council,  and  hired  an  agent  to  run 
things.  While  it's  not  in  financial  trouble,  Nault  says  the  community 
leaders  can't  handle  the  suicides  and  the  band's  daily  business  at  the 
same  time. 

The  community  is  challenging  the  minister  in  federal  court,  and  the 
dispute  has  become  a political  battle  neither  side  wants  to  lose.  In  the 
meantime,  people  in  Pikangikum  continue  to  suffer. 

Nault  gets  some  sympathy  from  teacher  Vesa  Peltonen.  "I've  been  here  for 
two  years  and  I've  had  three  or  four  of  my  students  kill  themselves.  Two 
each  year.  They've  been  mostly  girls,"  she  said. 

A patriarchal  streak  runs  through  the  community.  There's  a hockey  arena 
promoted  for  boys,  but  little  else  in  the  way  of  recreation. 

Peltonen  adds  that  a particular  brand  of  evangelical  Christian  belief 
has  left  the  community  unable  to  address  the  suicides.  "The  community  just 
doesn't  know  how  to  deal  with  it,  and  they  deal  with  it  basically  in  a 
religious  way.  If  that  person  has  committed  suicide,  well  then  it's  that 
person's  fault." 

Pikangikum  has  refused  to  co-operate  with  the  agent  Nault  hired.  The 
school's  been  shut  down  and  the  teachers  haven't  been  paid.  On  Friday  the 
band  secured  a loan  from  Northern  Stores  so  it  could  make  good  on  its 
payroll . 

Community  leaders  argue  they've  been  asking  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  things  such  as  a crisis  line  and  a healing  centre  for  years, 
going  back  to  former  minister  Ron  Irwin  in  1994.  But  they've  been  turned 
down . 

And  the  suicides  continue  to  haunt  the  community,  leaving  people  like 
Kevin  Suggashie  worried.  "I  got  four  kids  at  home,  and  I was  hoping  for 
them  to  finish  their  school.  But  it's  closed.  There's  no  recreation 
co-ordinator  here.  It's  frustrating,  I find  it  frustrating. " 

And  it's  for  that  reason  that  the  head  of  the  Canadian  Association  for 
Suicide  Prevention  has  asked  Nault  to  restore  control  of  the  community  to 
its  chief  and  council. 

In  a letter  to  the  minister,  Dave  Masecar  tells  Nault  he  takes  no  sides 
in  the  dispute  over  management.  But  Masecar  warns  Nault's  plan  may 
backfire.  Wresting  control  of  the  First  Nation  away  from  it's  chief  and 
council  will  cause  feelings  of  helplessness  and  hopelessness  to  intensify 
in  a community  where  they've  already  reached  toxic  levels. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Danet  Smith 
Owlstar  Trading  Post 
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First  Nations  chief  angry  with  minister 


WebPosted  Fri  Dun  8 08:05:40  2001 

PIKANGIKUM,  ONT.  - An  effort  by  the  minister  of  Indian  affairs  to  solve 
a suicide  crisis  in  his  own  riding  could  be  backfiring. 

Assembly  of  First  Nations  National  Chief  Matthew  Coon  Come  was  on  the 
Pikangikum  reserve  in  northern  Ontario  on  Thursday,  and  what  he  heard  from 
the  people  there  made  him  angry  with  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Bob  Nault. 

Nault's  department  took  control  of  the  reserve  last  month,  hiring  an 
agent  in  London,  Ont.,  to  look  after  its  business  affairs.  The  idea  was  to 
get  the  books  in  order  and  to  free  the  chief  and  council  to  focus  on  the 
alarming  rate  of  suicides  among  their  people. 

But  Coon  Come  said  the  move  was  that  of  "a  minister  who  is  abusing  his 
authority,  behaving  as  a dictator." 

It's  also  a move  that  appears  to  be  causing  more  problems  - without 
solving  the  one  it  was  meant  to  deal  with. 

The  school  on  the  reserve  is  closed  because  teachers  aren't  being  paid. 
The  fuel  supply  for  power  generators  may  soon  be  cut  off  and  water  and 
sewage  treatment  is  threatened. 

At  the  same  time,  three  people  have  killed  themselves  since  the  agent 
was  hired  - two  this  week. 

Nault  says  he  took  control  from  the  band  council  at  the  urging  of  Coon 
Come . 

"The  national  chief  asked  me  himself  over  a year  ago  when  am  I going  to 
so  something  about  the  suicides  in  my  own  back  yard,"  he  said. 

"This  is  not  something  that  can  be  resolved  overnight.  This  community 
has  some  major  issues  it  has  to  deal  with." 

Nault  says  he's  always  been  willing  to  discuss  co-management,  which 
would  at  least  give  the  community  a say  in  it's  own  affairs.  But  the  band 
is  instead  asking  a federal  court  to  restore  full  control. 

Coon  Come  says  he's  working  on  a political  strategy  with  the  community 
which  he  won't  share,  but  he  says  things  could  get  ugly. 

"I  don't  want  another  OKA,  I don't  want  another  Ipperwash,  I don't  want 
another  Burnt  Church,"  he  said.  "But  if  you  have  nothing  to  lose,  you'll 
do  anything. " 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Curt  Petrovich  reports  for  CBC  Radio 
Copyright  c.  2001  CBC  News  Online 
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N.B.  reserve  signs  fishery  deal 
Canadian  Press 

Saint  Dohn,  N.B.  - Federal  Fisheries  Minister  Flerb  Dhaliwal  is  hailing 
his  department's  first  interim  fishing  deal  in  New  Brunswick  as  a 
breakthrough  for  peace  on  the  water. 

The  Red  Bank,  N.B.,  band  has  signed  a three-year  deal  with  Ottawa  that 
includes  money  for  everything  from  fishing  licences  to  gear  and  training. 

"I  think  every  time  we  sign  an  agreement,  it's  a breakthrough, " Mr. 
Dhaliwal  said  in  Ottawa  on  Wednesday.  "I  think  this  will  be  a model  in 
terms  of  how  to  create  real  opportunities  for  some  of  our  aboriginal 
communities.  It's  a very  good  sign." 

Mr.  Dhaliwal  did  not  have  specifics  of  the  deal,  but  said  it  is  part  of 
the  "hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars"  Ottawa  will  spend  trying  to  sign 
new  deals  with  the  34  native  bands  in  Atlantic  Canada  and  Quebec  affected 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada's  so-called  Marshall  decision. 


The  1999  ruling  gave  Mi ' kmaq  and  Maliseet  bands  the  right  to  earn  a 
moderate  livelihood  from  fishing,  hunting  and  gathering. 

Red  Bank  is  the  fifth  band  - after  two  in  Quebec  and  two  in  Nova  Scotia  - 
to  sign  an  interim  deal. 

Mr.  Dhaliwal  said  his  federal  negotiator,  lames  Mackenzie,  is  in 
discussions  with  "many  more"  bands. 

He  said  it's  "difficult  to  predict"  if  a deal  can  be  reached  with  the 
Burnt  Church,  N.B.,  reserve,  where  some  of  the  most  violent  clashes  have 
occurred  between  native  fishermen  and  fishery  officials. 
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Tribal  Council  fires  three  officials 
By  1EFF  TESTERMAN 

Copyright  c.  St.  Petersburg  Times,  published  lune  5,  2001 

TAMPA  --  In  the  wake  of  the  ouster  of  Seminole  Tribal  Chairman  lames  E. 
Billie,  the  shake-up  of  tribal  government  has  continued  with  the  firing  of 
three  top  administrators. 

Fired  by  the  Tribal  Council  on  Friday  and  escorted  from  tribal 
headquarters  in  Hollywood  were  controller  Hugh  Chang-Alloy,  personnel 
director  Diana  Sgroi  and  information  systems  manager  A1  Skavroneck. 

"I  think  in  the  minds  of  the  council  members,  these  people  were  too 
closely  associated  with  (former  operations  manager)  Tim  Cox,"  said 
Seminole  General  Counsel  lim  Shore.  "I  think  the  council  just  felt  safer 
taking  them  out . " 

Cox,  Billie's  handpicked  top  administrator,  was  fired  May  10  after 
tribal  members  questioned  a secret  hotel  deal  Cox  put  together  in 
Nicaragua  and  a $500,000  consulting  fee  he  took  from  the  developers  of  the 
tribe's  proposed  $400-million  Hard  Rock  Cafe  hotel-casinos  in  Hollywood 
and  Tampa. 

Billie,  the  tribe's  elected  chairman  since  1979,  was  suspended  by  the 
Tribal  Council  on  May  24  over  misconduct  alleged  in  a federal  sexual 
harassment  lawsuit  filed  by  Christine  O'Donnell,  the  tribe's  former 
director  of  administration. 

O'Donnell  claims  Billie  got  her  pregnant,  forced  her  to  get  an  abortion, 
then  fired  her  and  paid  her  off  with  tribal  money  --  $100,000  worth  of 
phony  sick  time.  The  $100,000,  representing  345  days  of  unused  sick  time, 
was  delivered  by  Cox,  according  to  O'Donnell's  suit. 

Shore  said  Monday  that  the  tribal  council  fired  Chang-Alloy  partly 
because  of  his  trips  to  Nicaragua  with  Cox.  Shore  said  the  tribe  is  still 
trying  to  determine  what  tribal  money  was  used  in  the  Legends  Hotel 
purchase  arranged  by  Cox,  who  had  set  up  a company  to  operate  a Hard  Rock 
Live  restaurant  in  the  95-room  hotel  in  downtown  Managua. 

Billie's  unpaid  suspension  is  pending  the  resolution  of  O'Donnell's 
lawsuit  and  a special  outside  audit  of  tribal  spending. 
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Suspended  Seminole  leader  Dames  Billie  sues  tribe 
The  Associated  Press 

HOLLYWOOD,  Fla.  - Dames  Billie  has  sued  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida, 
saying  the  Tribal  Council  did  not  have  the  authority  to  suspend  him  as 
chairman . 

The  lawsuit  - filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  - asks  the  council  to 
reinstate  Billie  and  give  him  back  pay  dating  to  his  suspension,  said 
Billie's  attorney,  Robert  Saunooke,  on  Tuesday. 

Saunooke  said  he  plans  to  argue  in  court  that  the  tribal  constitution 
has  no  guidelines  for  suspending  an  elected  leader.  There  are  guidelines 
for  removing  a leader  with  a recall  petition,  but  those  were  not  followed, 
he  said. 

Billie,  57,  led  the  tribe  for  22  years  and  developed  its  highly 
profitable  gambling  operation.  He  was  suspended  indefinitely  on  May  24 
after  Christine  O'Donnell,  the  tribe's  former  director  of  administration, 
charged  in  a federal  lawsuit  that  Billie  had  gotten  her  pregnant,  forced 
her  to  have  an  abortion  and  then  fired  her. 

Billie  was  initially  reluctant  to  file  the  lawsuit,  Saunooke  said, 
preferring  that  the  tribe  consider  his  case. 

The  lawsuit,  which  was  filed  late  Monday,  names  the  tribe.  Tribal 
general  counsel  Dim  Shore  and  the  four  other  members  of  the  Tribal  Council 
as  defendants. 

Information  from:  The  Miami  Herald 

Copyright  2001  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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War  on  Bison 
06/01/01 

The  Montana  Department  of  Livestock  wants  no  bison  grazing  in  its  state. 
It  asserts  the  right  to  kill  any  bison  wandering  from  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  The  livestock  industry  says  it  fears  transmission  of  brucellosis  to 
cattle.  Wildlife  advocates  have  condemned  the  policy,  challenged  it  in 
court,  and  tried  to  save  wandering  bison  by  driving  them  back  into  the 
Park.  No  transmission  of  brucellosis  from  bison  to  cattle  has  ever  been 
documented.  Recently  the  Department  of  Livestock  (DOL)  tried  to  capture 
three  bison  in  the  Gallatin  National  Forest,  presumably  for  execution. 

They  wanted  no  witnesses  and  persuaded  the  Forest  Service  and  Gallatin 
County  sheriff  to  close  the  area  to  public  access. 

Oddly,  the  closest  cattle  were  fifty  miles  away. 

One  Buffalo  Field  Campaign  (BFC)  volunteer  and  a journalist  tried  to 
enter  the  area,  were  arrested,  taken  to  jail  in  Bozeman,  and  charged  with 
obstructing  a peace  officer. 

"Bison  have  the  same  right  as  other  wildlife  to  use  public  lands  outside 
of  Yellowstone,"  declared  Mike  Mease  BFC  field  coordinator.  "Thousands  of 
elk,  which  also  carry  brucellosis,  leave  the  park  every  winter  unmolested. 
But  DOL  knows  that  if  they  mess  with  elk  they'll  have  the  entire  hunting 
lobby  on  their  backs.". 

BFC's  Peter  Leusch  said  "In  Grand  Teton  National  Park  vaccinated  cattle 
have  co-  mingled  with  bison  for  forty  years."  Several  operating  cattle 
ranches  remain  inside  the  Park. 
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"On  the  ragged  edge  of  the  world 
I'll  roam. 

And  the  home  of  the  Wolf 
Will  be  my  home." 

Robert  Service 
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Chiapas  governor  loses  peace  hopes 

Salazar  sees  dead  end  in  bid  to  reach  deal  with  rebels 

TUXTLA  GUTIERREZ,  Mexico,  Dune  6 Efforts  to  end  's  Zapatista  rebellion 
are  at  a dead  end  Indians'  constitutional  rights  only  months  after  hopes 
for  peace  soared  in  a government  sea  change,  the  state  governor  in  the 
rebels'  stronghold  said.  Six  months  after  taking  office  in  Chiapas,  a move 
that  seemed  to  augur  an  end  to  the  state's  armed  uprising.  Gov.  Pablo 
Salazar  told  Reuters:  "I  see  no  options  now." 

"THERE  IS  disenchantment.  We  must  recapture  that  optimism  based  on  deeds 
once  again,"  the  veteran  of  the  peace  process  added  in  this  tropical  state 
capital  late  on  Tuesday. 

Salazar's  assessment  comes  despite  elections  last  year  that  ended  the 
71-year  hold  of  the  Institutional  Revolutionary  Party  (PRI)  on  the 
presidential  palace  and  the  governor's  chair  in  Chiapas  bringing  a fresh 
political  will  to  achieve  peace. 

It  also  follows  key  government  concessions  and  a landmark  Zapatista 
cross-country  tour  promoting  an  Indian  rights  bill  that  raised  hopes  for 
renewed  peace  talks. 

Those  hopes  faded  when  the  rebels  returned  to  their  jungle  stronghold, 
rejecting  the  rights  legislation  passed  by  Congress  in  April  because  they 
said  it  watered-down  their  demands  for  greater  self-determination  in 
Indian  communities. 

But  Salazar,  whose  peace  activist  credentials  have  been  hailed  as 
crucial  to  restarting  dialogue  between  the  government  and  Zapatistas, 
tempered  his  pessimism. 

He  noted  that  while  the  Zapatistas  have  refused  to  return  to  peace  talks, 
they  have  not  opted  for  a renewed  military  offensive  either,  a sign 
their  strategy  will  remain  political.  And  although  some  accuse  the  rebels 
of  intransigence,  Salazar  said  he  trusts  their  "sincere  will  to  dialogue." 

FOX'S  CHOICE 

The  46-year-old  human  rights  lawyer  took  office  as  governor  of  this 
impoverished  southern  state  just  eight  days  after  the  Dec.  1 inauguration 
of  President  Vicente  Fox  another  plain-speaker  who  has  vowed  to  press 
for  peace. 

Their  elections  breathed  new  life  into  the  peace  process  in  Chiapas, 
home  to  more  than  3.5  million  people,  about  a third  of  them  Indians,  where 
the  Zapatista  rebels  took  up  arms  in  1994  to  defend  indigenous  rights. 

But  giant  steps  on  the  path  to  relaunch  peace  talks  Fox's  withdrawal  of 


troops  from  key  Chiapas  military  bases,  the  rebel  command's  historic  march 
to  the  national  parliament  in  Mexico  City,  congressional  approval  of  the 
rights  law  have  only  led  back  to  the  deadlock  of  the  past  five  years. 

The  Zapatistas'  war  and  subsequent  clashes  between  rebel  sympathizers 
and  paramilitaries  have  claimed  up  to  200  lives. 

Amid  what  local  media  call  an  increasingly  tense  relationship  with  the 
rebels,  Salazar  fights  the  grinding  poverty  underlying  the  rebellion, 
resistance  from  the  PRI-controlled  state  legislature  and  community 
violence. 

LACKING  LEGITIMACY 

The  constitutional  reforms  involving  Indian  rights  passed  by  the 
Congress  are  likely  to  be  ratified  by  a majority  of  the  31  states,  but 
their  rejection  by  the  Zapatistas  and  indigenous  leaders  make  them 
virtually  useless  in  advancing  peace.  State  assemblies  in  Oaxaca,  a 
heavily  indigenous  state  bordering  Chiapas,  and  Zacatecas  rejected  the 
measure  on  Tuesday. 

The  Zapatistas  have  pledged  to  remain  in  their  mountain  hide-outs  until 
the  original  rights  bill  proposed  by  Fox  is  enacted.  That  proposal  was 
based  on  the  1996  San  Andres  accords  between  the  rebels  and  a 
congressional  peace  commission. 

Salazar  participated  in  the  accords  as  a federal  PRI  senator  and  member 
of  the  commission.  He  later  broke  with  the  party  and  was  elected  governor 
on  a coalition  ticket  that  included  Fox's  conservative  National  Action 
Party  (PAN)  and  the  left-leaning  Party  of  the  Democratic  Revolution  (PRD). 

Salazar  acknowledged  the  final  version  of  the  measure  approved  by 
Congress  falls  short  of  the  intent  of  the  accords  in  balancing  national 
sovereignty  with  individual  rights  against  autonomy  for  Indian  communities. 
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Crow  Tribe  reduces  700  workers  pay  to  $5.15 
By  DAMES  HAGENGRUBER 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 

Many  of  the  Crow  Tribe's  700  employees  received  smaller  than  expected 
paychecks  last  week  after  tribal  leaders  decided  to  cut  wages. 

Because  of  tight  budgets  and  a problem  renewing  certain  federal  grants, 
the  tribe's  $7  per  hour  minimum  wage  was  decreased  to  $5.15  per  hour, 
which  is  the  federal  minimum  wage,  said  tribal  spokesman  Leroy  Not  Afraid. 
Department  directors  were  not  affected,  he  said. 

When  tribal  leaders  took  office  in  Duly  they  made  good  on  a campaign 
promise  to  raise  wages  to  $7  per  hour.  Last  week's  wage  cuts  have  caused 
grumbling  among  the  tribe's  remaining  workers,  according  to  a tribal 
employee  who  refused  to  give  his  name  fearing  firing.  The  employee  said  he 
was  rudely  surprised  last  week  when  his  twice-monthly  paycheck  was  $106 
smaller  than  usual. 

"This  hurts  all  of  us.  I have  bills.  I was  counting  on  that  money,"  he 
said.  "There's  a lot  of  people  pretty  disgruntled  about  this." 

An  estimated  400  tribal  employees  have  been  laid  off  since  March. 

The  tribe  is  the  largest  employer  on  the  2.4-million  acre  Crow 
Reservation,  where  unemployment  is  at  44  percent  among  the  residents 
enrolled  as  tribal  members.  Not  Afraid  said  there  were  1,100  tribal 
employees  during  most  of  the  winter  months.  Today  there  are  about  700 


employees,  he  said. 

"The  chairman's  philosophy  was  to  employ  people  to  the  very  maximum 
during  the  winter  months  because  the  chairman  felt  the  Crow  people  should 
not  go  without  during  the  winter  months,"  he  said.  "When  springtime  came 
around,  we  needed  to  cut  back." 

Not  Afraid  said  the  previous  tribal  leaders  left  a $26  million  debt  and 
had  not  reapplied  for  federal  grants  to  run  certain  tribal  programs. 

"We  feel  that  was  a retaliation  effort  by  the  previous  administration  to 
basically  make  us  look  bad,"  Not  Afraid  said. 

Members  of  the  previous  administration  have  denied  leaving  such  a debt. 
They  point  to  $3  million  previously  set  aside  in  a bank  account  to  build  a 
new  campus  for  the  tribe's  college. 

The  tribe  is  working  to  find  new  sources  of  funding  and  regain  federal 
grants.  Not  Afraid  said. 

"We're  speaking  to  several  companies  interested  in  forming  a partnership 
to  mine  coalbed  methane,"  he  said. 

A new  budget  will  be  considered  by  the  tribal  council  in  Duly. 

Dames  Hagengruber  can  be  reached  at  657-1232 
or  at  jhagengruber@billingsgazette.com 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Tribe  debates  use  of  sacred  land 
By  Quintin  Ellison,  STAFF  WRITER 
Posted:  06-04-01  01:30 

CHEROKEE  - As  a child,  Eddie  Bushyhead  sometimes  wondered  where  his 
people  came  from  and  why  they  settled  in  the  Southern  Appalachians. 

When  the  boy  would  ask  those  questions,  he'd  receive  this  answer:  The 
Cherokee  are  from  here. 

"I  didn't  understand  what  they  meant,"  Bushyhead  said.  "But  I do  now." 

According  to  legend  and  belief,  the  Cherokee  are  from  Kituwah 
(pronounced  ga-doo-wa).  It  is  here  that  priests  shared  divinely  ordained 
clan  laws  and  ethical  codes  after  receiving  them  from  spirits  on  Clingmans 
Dome.  It  is  in  Kituwah  where  the  people  became  the  "Ani-Kitu ' hwagi, " the 
people  of  Kituwah,  a name  still  used  by  many  Cherokee. 

"This  is  where  we  were  born,"  Bushyhead  said. 

The  location  of  the  Cherokee's  traditional  birthplace  isn't  shrouded  in 
mystery.  Kituwah  is  outside  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation  boundary, 
three  miles  east  of  Bryson  City,  on  a huge  swath  of  flat  land. 

The  property  was  seized  from  the  tribe  in  1823.  But  five  years  ago,  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  paid  more  than  $3  million  for  a 309-acre 
tract  that  includes  the  sacred  village.  Since  then,  tribe  members  have 
debated  whether  to  develop  the  property  or  leave  it  alone.  The  proposals 
have  ranged  from  a golf  course  to  an  interpretive  village. 

By  year's  end,  the  tribe  is  likely  to  make  a critical  decision  about 
whether  to  preserve  Kituwah  or  take  advantage  of  the  site's  economic 
possibilities.  The  outcome  of  that  decision  involves  not  only  the  tribe's 
heritage,  but  also  the  fate  of  the  richest,  most-significant 
archaeological  site  in  Western  North  Carolina. 

A treasure  trove  of  history 

Gerald  Schroedl  marches  through  rows  of  4-inch  high  corn.  In  his  right 
hand  is  a white-colored,  L-shaped  machine  called  a gradiometer.  The 
University  of  Tennessee  anthropology  professor  is  measuring  variations  in 
the  earth's  magnetic  field.  It  is  a non-intrusive  way  to  help  him  uncover 
Kituwah 's  secrets. 

The  Cherokee  have  endured  decades  of  watching  people  uncover  their 
ancient  burial  grounds  and  meddle  with  burials  and  funerary  objects. 


During  this  archaeological  survey  - the  tribe's  own  - there  is  an  emphasis 
on  minimal  disturbance.  The  tribe's  leaders  decided  to  conduct  the  survey 
before  considering  any  development  proposals. 

What  Schroedl's  machine  and  other  examinations  have  revealed  doesn't 
surprise  Brett  Riggs,  the  project's  lead  archaeologist. 

"It's  the  largest,  densest  and  most  complex  archaeological  site  in  WNC," 
he  said. 

There  is  evidence  of  near-continuous  occupation  for  10,000  years.  A few 
weeks  ago,  an  8,000-year-old  soapstone  bowl  was  found.  There  is  a mound  at 
Kituwah,  another  indicator  of  the  importance  of  the  village.  A council 
house  once  topped  the  site's  mound,  which  has  been  shaved  to  a shadow  by 
decades  of  tilling.  The  great  fire  once  burned  inside  the  council  house. 

"The  spiritual  strength  of  that  fire  embodied  the  strength  of  the  nation, 
" Riggs  said.  "Some  believe  that  all  of  the  flames  that  exists  today,  in 
traditional  grounds  here  and  in  Oklahoma,  are  the  lineal  descendent  of 
this  flame." 

In  addition  to  untold  artifacts,  Kituwah  contains  countless  human 
burials.  Tribal  archaeologist  Brian  Burgess  estimates  there  are  at  least 
1,000.  He's  also  convinced  there  is  just  one  portion  of  the  site  that 
could  be  developed. 

"The  only  part  is  the  dairy  farm  area,  because  it  has  already  been 
disturbed,"  he  said,  referring  to  a set  of  structures  where  a local 
farming  family  once  lived  and  worked. 

The  decision  ahead 

Mary  Thompson,  one  of  the  tribe's  12  elected  council  members,  is  sitting 
alone  in  the  council  chamber  sorting  through  papers.  It's  election  time, 
and  Thompson  soon  will  be  fighting  to  retain  her  seat.  She  represents  Big 
Cove,  a community  of  about  1,000  that  has  clung  to  traditional  ways  and 
where  many  would  undoubtedly  oppose  the  development  of  Kituwah. 

Thompson  said  she  believes  that  all  tribe  members  must  decide  Kituwah 's 
fate,  not  just  the  council  or  those  tribe  members  who  speak  loudest. 

"It  needs  to  be  put  to  referendum, " she  said.  "Then  Tribal  Council  would 
know  what  the  people  want.  I think  we  need  that  direction." 

Vice  Chief  Carroll  Crowe  agrees  that  the  tribe's  members  must  be  the 
decision-makers  on  this  issue. 

"We  need  to  put  it  out  to  the  people,"  he  said.  "There  are  12,500  people 
who  have  a say  in  this." 

The  referendum  could  come  this  fall. 

Myrtle  Driver  is  a traditionalist.  She  believes  in  the  old  ways, 
practices  traditional  medicine  and  joins  with  others  to  worship  and  honor 
the  Creator  at  the  sacred  site  of  Kituwah.  She  is  also  scathing  when  she 
talks  of  those  who  would  consider  a golf  course  or  housing  development. 

"This  is  our  mother  town.  This  is  where  we  come  from,"  Driver  said. 
"Anyone  who  has  respect  for  Mother  Earth  can  feel  it  when  you  walk  out 
there.  There's  a spirit  you  can  feel." 

Driver  promises  "a  tremendous  outcry"  if  the  site  is  developed,  though 
she  does  believe  an  interpretive  village  would  be  a suitable  addition  to 
Kituwah . 

Bushyhead,  seated  nearby,  agrees  that  heavy  development  would  be 
unsuitable. 

"It's  just  ridiculous  that  we  have  tribal  leaders  who  pursue  the  idea," 
he  said.  "It  shows  you  the  gap  between  people  who  really  understand  what 
this  is  about  and  those  who  are  in  it  for  the  money." 

Bushyhead  also  believes  any  decision  the  tribe  makes  will  influence 
future  dealings  with  other  mountain  communities,  a number  of  which  have 
found  themselves  at  odds  with  the  tribe  over  the  treatment  of 
archaeological  sites. 

"This  right  here  is  going  to  be  watched,"  Bushyhead  said. "Very  closely." 
Contact  Ellison  at  452-1467  or  QEllison@CITIZEN-TIMES.com 
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Activism,  Inc. 

Activism  is  Big  Business 

Being  a member  of  a wealthy  and  free  society  allows  time  for  social 
conscience.  When  one  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  the  basic  needs  of  food, 
shelter  and  personal  safety,  one  has  the  time  to  take  on  causes  and  help 
the  less  fortunate.  As  a result,  charity  and  activism  are  big  business  in 
developed  nations  such  as  the  US,  Canada  and  Western  Europe. 

In  addition,  it  doesn't  take  much  to  get  a cause  going.  One  doesn't  need 
massive  amounts  of  capital,  highly  trained  personnel,  or  even  proof  that 
the  cause  is  genuine.  Perhaps  the  most  critical  element  is  at  least  one 
individual  who  can  convince  the  donor  public  that  a cause  is  worth 
contributing  to.  Which  makes  it  easy  for  people  with  questionable  motives 
and  dubious  tactics  to  create  or  manipulate  a cause. 

Good  examples  are  the  so-called  activists  involved  with  the  Navajo 
resisters  at  Big  Mountain  who  were  highly  successful  in  making  a cause  out 
of  the  1974  Navajo-Hopi  Settlement  Act.  The  Act  ultimately  established 
boundaries  that  divided  disputed  land  within  the  1882  Flopi  Reservation 
between  the  Flopi  and  Navajo.  The  members  of  both  tribes  who  found 
themselves  on  the  other  tribe's  land  were  ordered  by  the  courts  to  move  to 
their  own  land.  The  majority  of  affected  families  - both  Navajo  and  Flopi  - 
accepted  the  decision.  Flowever,  a number  of  Navajo  resisted  the  decision 
and  in  this  resistance  a handful  of  activists  saw  an  opportunity. 

These  activists  operated  under  the  guise  of  representing  a group  of 
traditional,  elderly  Navajos  who  were  supposedly  not  equipped  to  fight  the 
system  that  determined  they  had  to  move.  The  activists  created  jobs  for 
themselves  s,  such  as  Non-Profit  Director,  Fundraiser,  and  Web  Master,  all 
of  which  were  funded  by  donations  raised  on  the  premise  that  the  money 
would  be  used  to  relieve  the  alleged  hardships  of  the  Navajo  families.  The 
activists,  all  of  whom  were  outsiders  from  far-away  cities,  gained 
national  and  international  notoriety  through  their  association  with  the 
resisting  Navajo,  securing  speaking  engagements,  attending  conferences  and 
rubbing  elbows  with  the  world's  "who's-who."  Unfortunately,  their  message 
all  too  often  consisted  of  misinformation  and  half-truths  intended  to 
generate  sympathy,  political  support  and  dollars  at  the  expense  of 
reality.  The  activists  used  clever  words  and  rhetoric,  "genocide"  and 
"relocation"  being  the  two  most  popular  words,  to  describe  the  so-called 
plight  of  their  Navajo  benefactors.  In  truth,  the  Flopi  simply  wanted  full 
use  of  their  land  and  the  resisting  Navajo,  absent  intervention  from  the 
courts,  would  not  let  them  have  it. 

Today,  Navajo  families  remain  on  Flopi  land,  but  now  most  remain  with 
Flopi  consent  rather  than  as  trespassers.  For  these  people,  finding  a way 
to  co-exist  with  the  Flopi  was  more  important  than  position  and  rhetoric. 
The  remaining  resisting  Navajo  families,  those  who  refused  to  sign  leases 
with  the  Flopi,  now  face  the  same  fate  that  once  brought  the  activists 
flocking  to  their  doors  so  many  years  ago.  The  Manybeads  appeal  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Flopi  Tribe  owns  and  controls  the  land 
it  regained  under  the  1974  Settlement  Act,  and  the  resisting  Navajo 
families  await  eviction.  The  only  benefits  they  apparently  enjoyed  from 
the  presence  and  advice  of  the  activists,  temporary  ones  at  that,  were 
free  hay  and  having  their  impounded  livestock  retrieved  for  them. 

Thankfully,  not  all  activists  have  self-serving  intentions  when  they 
champion  a cause.  Major  advances  in  the  arenas  of  human  rights  and 
environmental  protection  were  won  through  grassroots  activism.  Flowever, 
the  donor  public  is  rightly  cautioned  that  not  all  causes  assist  the 
intended  beneficiaries,  and  not  all  activists  are  selfless  campaigners. 


for  more  info,  see  the  'official'web  site  of  the  Hopi  tribe 
http : //www. hopi . nsn . us/ 


Black  Mesa  Indigenous  Support  (BMIS)  is  a group  of  individuals  acting  to 
support  the  sovereignty  of  the  indigenous  people  affected  by  mining 
activities  on  Black  Mesa,  who  face  forced  relocation,  environmental 
devastation,  and  cultural  extinction  at  the  hands  of  multi-national 
corporations,  and  United  States  and  tribal  governments, 
http : //www. blackmesais . org 

>>>>> >< <<<<< 

Pray  for  the  Dine'h  and  traditional  Hopi  at  Big  Mountain,  AZ,  USA. 
http://www.senaa.org  , http://www.senaawest.org,  http://www.senaaeurope.org 
UN  draft  declaration  on  the  rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples,  Article  10: 
"Indigenous  Peoples  shall  not  be  forcibly  removed  from  their  lands  or 
territories.  No  relocations  shall  take  place  without  the  free  and  in- 
formed consent  of  the  Indigenous  Peoples  concerned  ....(...) " 

See  the  video  "Vanishing  Prayer"  at:  http://www.freespeech.org/senaa 
and  check  out:  http://www.hoganview.com  for  the  Elder's  words. 


To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups.com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
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"RE : Kuiu  Pilgrimage"  

Date:  Fri,  08  Dun  2001  16:59:52  -0700 
From:  Rudy  Dames  <wolfhouse@earthlink. net> 

Subj : Kuiu  Pilgrimage 

Dune  8,  2001 

Dear  Family,  Friends  and  Colleagues, 

The  Kuiu  Thlingit  Peoples  Respectfully  Ask  You  To  Pray  for  the  Kuiu 
Island  Peoples 

The  US  Supreme  Court  is  hearing  a "Quiet  Title"  lawsuit  filed  by  the 
state  of  Alaska.  The  state  is  trying  to  take  title  to  all  the  underwater 
lands  in  the  Alexander  Archipelago  that  includes  Glacier  Bay,  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  and  areas  around  Kuiu  Island  and  our  ancestral 
waters.  The  Kuiu  Tribal  region  is  the  cradle  of  much  Thlingit 
spirituality,  culture,  law  and  history. 

Our  people  prefer  to  be  self-sufficient,  not  relying  upon  handouts 
for  food  and  shelter.  Respect  for  and  Preservation  of  Mother  Earth  and 
all  her  children  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  ecological  beliefs.  Living 
off  the  natural  resources  of  the  region,  has  always  been  the  Kuiu  Kwaan 
way  of  life.  Access  to  traditional  foods  helps  us  maintain  good  health. 

We  honor  the  tradition  of  the  fruits  of  a harvest  going  first  to  elders, 
the  infirm,  widows,  single  mothers  and  others  in  need.  No  one  has  a lot 
while  others  go  without. 

Federal  statutes  have  offered  some  protection  and  guaranteed  our 
ability  to  continue  as  a Thlingit  People.  If  Alaska  wins,  the  state  will 
control  all  activities  important  to  the  life  of  the  Thlingits  such  as 
traditional  subsistence,  fishing  and  gathering  food.  The  state  of  Alaska 
takes  the  position  that  we  Natives  have  no  rights  left. 

There  is  a Court  higher  than  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  - the 
Supreme  Court  of  All  the  Universe.  We  are  convicted  that  we  need  to 
bring  our  concerns  for  our  Peoples  and  our  ancestral  lands  and  waters 
before  the  Creator's  Throne.  Monday,  Dune  11,  2001  we  embark  on  a ten 
day  Pilgrimage  of  Prayer  aboard  the  Tribal  Fishing  Vessel  F/V  Wolf 
Chief.  During  this  time  we  will  also  be  meeting  with  filmmakers  on  Kuiu 
who  are  producing  a program  for  public  television  on  the  Kuiu  tribe. 

The  concept  is  to  step  out  in  faith  and  hold  a meeting  of  ceremony 
and  prayer  in  Ketchikan,  then  journey  around  Kuiu  Island  and  circle  our 
beloved  home  with  prayers  to  the  Creator,  Dike'e  Aankaawu,  the  Man  From 
the  Land  Above.  We  intend  to  prayerfully  lay  our  case  before  the  Throne 
of  God. 

We  call  on  all  our  tribal  members  to  take  heart  and  have  faith  that 


great  good  can  be  achieved  through  intercession  with  the  Creator  of  the 

Universe.  We  pray  that  the  land  be  protected  in  its  pristine  state,  that 

it  be  returned  to  its  rightful  owners  and  that  we  be  able  to  feed  our 
children  and  Elders  and  continue  as  a Thlingit  People,  honoring  our 
culture  and  traditions.  We  pray  that  the  Creator  Bless  and  Protect  the 
film  crew  that  is  journeying  to  Alaska  to  help  us  tell  our  story. 

To  that  end,  we  respectfully  ask  you  to  join  us  by  lifting  up  the 

Kuius  in  prayer  in  your  own  tradition  during  our  pilgrimage  from  Dune 

11-21,  2001. 

Kindest  Regards, 

ThlauGooYailthThlee,  Rudy  A1  Dames 
Spokesman  for  the  Kuiu  Tribal  Council 

What  Staw,  George  Suckinaw  Dames,  Dr.,  Gowukaan  Peacemaker 
Diana  Dames,  Tribal  Administrator 


Kuiu  Kwaan  Goals 

- To  continue  as  a People 

- Maintain  our  culture  and  spirituality 

- Make  a living  in  our  traditional  and  customary  way  on  our  ancestral 
lands,  waters  and  resources 

- Protect  the  environment,  naturally  restore  habitat  and  spawning  creeks 

- Save  old-growth  timber  on  Kuiu  Island 

- Harvest  resources  on  a sustained  yield  basis 

- Protect  threatened  and  endangered  species 


Kuiu  Post  European  Contact  Timeline 
+ 1836  First  smallpox  epidemic  hits  Kuiu  Island. 

+ 1862  Smallpox  introduced  by  contaminated  blankets,  decimates  most  of  the 
Kuiu  Kwaan. 

+ 1869  The  US  Military  at  Sitka,  commanded  by  Deff  C.  Davis,  ordered  a US 
naval  vessel  to  bombard  8 Kuiu  longhouses  and  systematically  destroy 
canoes,  hunting  and  fishing  equipment. 

+ 1934  US  Marshals  forced  Kuiu  families  out  of  their  homes  and  off  tribal 
lands  at  gunpoint  under  threat  of  prison  sentences  for  adults  and 
orphanages  for  the  children. 

+ 1934  Clear-cut  logging  destroyed  tribal  lands  on  Kosciusko  Island. 
Logging  continues  with  no  compensation  to  the  tribe,  while  fragile 
eco- systems  are  beyond  recovery. 

+ 1935  Three  year  old  youngster  (Elmer  Dames)  dies  after  Kuius  were 
ordered  to  move  into  small,  two-room  substandard  housing  that  did  not 
keep  out  the  Alaska  damp,  cold  winds. 

+ 1950  Approximately  90%  of  the  Alaska  commercial  fishermen  were  Indians 
with  less  than  10%  of  the  fleet  made  up  of  immigrants. 

+ 1971  Kuiu,  Tenakee  and  Yakutat  Kwaans  left  out  of  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act. 

+ 2001  Approximately  90%  of  the  commercial  fishermen  are  now  non-Natives 
with  10%  Indigenous.  In  the  state  of  Washington  approximately  900+ 
permits  to  fish  Alaska  are  held  by  residents,  doctors  and  lawyers  who 
fish  commercially  "for  fun,"  not  to  mention  the  foreign  fleets  who  are 
licensed  to  fish  the  same  waters. 

- Out  of  more  than  1600+  tribal  members,  the  Kuiu  tribe  has  only  one 
license  to  seine  salmon. 

- The  US  Forest  Service  has  allowed  clear-cut  logging  on  the  northern 
end  of  Kuiu  Island.  Old  growth  timber  is  being  taken  without 
consideration  for  fragile  eco-systems,  plant  and  animal  life. 

- The  state  of  Alaska  has  denied  Indigenous  Peoples  customary  use  and 
trade,  in  conflict  with  US  statute  (ANILCA)  that  guarantees  subsistence 
priority.  Commercial  fisheries  are  allowed  to  use  methods  that  destroy 
ecosystems  and  engage  in  unbridled  waste. 

- Weirs  (cement  or  wire  barriers)  set  across  rivers  disrupt  salmon 
spawning.  Salmon  runs  on  many  rivers  have  been  annihilated  as  a result. 

- Alaska  Fish  and  Game  requires  fishermen  to  throw  dead  King  Salmon  back 
into  the  ocean  that  have  been  caught  while  fishing  for  other  species. 

The  "incidental  catch"  law  conflicts  with  tribal  law  prohibiting  waste. 
Indigenous  natives  are  not  allowed  to  give  the  fish  to  elders  or  those 


in  need. 

- Elders  have  been  jailed  for  catching  salmon  to  eat  and  another  Elder 
suffering  from  Parkinson's  disease  was  fined  for  walking  down  a road 
with  a rod  and  reel  "thinking  about  going  fishing." 

- Sea  Otter  have  excessively  proliferated  and  compete  for  seafood 
normally  utilized  by  natives.  Tribal  members  cannot  make  use  of  pelts 
because  of  unfairfish  and  game  regulations. 

- Winter's  deep  snow  causes  deer  to  walk  beaches  to  survive.  Yearlings 
and  adult  deer  have  been  shot  by  non-indigenous  peoples  for  target 
practice  by  persons  who  go  unpunished  for  wanton  waste. 

-  "RE:  Federal  Ruling:  Oneida  Land  is  Indian  Country"  

Date:  Thu,  7 Dun  2001  09:45:21  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 
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Dudge:  Oneida  land  is  Indian  Country 
DUNE  7,  2001 

A federal  judge  in  New  York  on  Wednesday  ruled  that  land  puchased  by  the 
Oneida  Nation  in  Oneida  County  is  Indian  Country. 

As  a result,  the  land  cannot  be  taxed  by  local  govenments  and  it  cannot 
be  subject  to  foreclosure.  The  city  of  Sherille  began  foreclosure 
proceedings  on  land  the  tribe  owns,  claiming  back  taxes  of  $23,000. 

The  judge  said  the  tribe  proved  the  land  it  purchased  falls  within  its 
territory  as  defined  by  the  1794  Treaty  of  Canandaigua. 

The  ruling  vindicates  long  held  arguments  of  the  tribe.  It  also  supports 
claims  made  by  former  Assistant  Secretary  Kevin  Gover,  who  last  year  told 
Oneida  and  other  tribal  officials  their  land  automatically  becomes  Indian 
Country. 

The  city  and  county  are  planning  an  appeal  to  the  2nd  Circuit. 

The  Story: 

Dudge  sides  with  Oneidas  on  foreclosure  case 
By  Associated  Press,  6/6/2001  10:32 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y.  (AP)  Local  government  officials  say  they  will  appeal  a 
federal  judge's  decision  that  prohibits  them  from  taxing  or  foreclosing  on 
land  owned  by  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation. 

U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  David  Hurd  ruled  Wednesday  that  property 
acquired  by  the  Oneidas  in  the  city  of  Sherrill  and  Madison  County  is 
considered  reservation  land  and  exempt  from  taxes  or  foreclosure. 

The  decision  will  be  appealed  to  the  2nd  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
Sherrill  Mayor  Dwight  Evans  said. 

"We  think  the  judge  is  seriously  wrong  on  a number  of  points,"  said 
Madison  County  Attorney  Dohn  Campanie. 

Sherrill  began  foreclosure  two  years  ago  on  nearly  a dozen  properties 
owned  by  the  Oneidas  over  the  tribe's  refusal  to  pay  what  is  now  $23,000 
in  property  taxes,  penalties  and  interest.  The  properties  included  the 
Oneidas'  T-shirt  printing  factory  and  a gas  station. 

The  county  followed  with  its  own  foreclosures  on  Oneida-owned  properties. 
The  Oneidas  filed  lawsuits  in  federal  court  to  block  the  proceedings. 
"The  Oneida  Indian  Nation  is  grateful  that  the  federal  court  recognized 
the  Oneida  reservation  in  the  Sherrill  lawsuit,"  tribal  officials  said  in 
a statement.  "We  hope  this  will  pave  the  way  for  solving  all  land  claim 
issues  by  negotiated  settlement." 

The  nation  maintains  that  any  land  acquired  in  its  270,000-acre 
ancestral  land  claim  area  reverts  to  sovereign  reservation  land  and  cannot 
be  taxed. 

Hurd  said  the  nation  provided  "undisputed  facts  that  establish  that  the 
properties  are  within  the  Oneidas'  aboriginal  lands  and  within  the 


reservation  confirmed  by  the  1794  Treaty  of  Canandaigua." 

Sherrill,  however,  "has  not  raised  even  a metaphysical  doubt  as  to  these 
material  facts,"  the  judge  wrote  in  a 76-page  decision. 

Hurd  ruled  specifically  on  23  parcels  of  land  that  were  the  basis  of  the 
lawsuit . 

Campanie  said  it  was  not  clear  if  the  decision  would  extend  to  all  the 
land  the  nation  has  bought  in  Oneida  and  Madison  counties. 

The  nation  lost  all  but  32  acres  of  its  reservation  land  in  Madison  and 
Oneida  counties  to  New  York  state  in  a series  of  transactions  in  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries  and  filed  a lawsuit  in  1974  to  reclaim  the  land.  The  U. 
S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  favor  of  the  Oneidas,  who  are  negotiating  with 
the  state  and  two  counties  over  damages. 

Using  the  profits  from  its  casino  and  other  business  ventures,  the 
Oneidas  have  acquired  more  than  13,000  acres  inside  the  land  claim 
boundaries . 

Copyright  c.  2001  Boston  Globe  Electronic  Publishing,  Inc. 

Oneida  Nation  Statement: 

6/5/2001  15: 17est 

Oneida  Nation  Representative  Ray  Halbritter's  statement  in  response  to  a 
federal  judge's  ruling  in  the  Sherrill  lawsuit: 

"The  Oneida  Nation  is  grateful  that  the  federal  court  recognized  the 
Oneida  reservation  in  the  Sherrill  lawsuit. 

"We  hope  that  this  will  pave  the  way  for  solving  all  land  claim  issues 
by  negotiated  agreement. 

"It  is  time  for  the  entire  community  to  turn  away  from  conflict  and  to 
cooperate  for  a better  future  for  all  of  us." 

"RE : Supreme  Court  lets  Tigua  Tribe  be  Sued"  

Date:  Tue,  5 Dun  2001  07:4:23  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 
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Supreme  Court  lets  Tigua  Tribe  be  sued 
DUNE  5,  2001 

In  a victory  for  the  state  of  Texas,  the  Supreme  Court  on  Monday  turned 
down  an  attempt  by  the  Ysleta  Del  Sur  Tigua  Tribe  to  keep  a long-running 
dispute  over  its  casino  out  of  the  court  system. 

Without  comment,  the  Court  let  stand  a 5th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
decision  which  upheld  the  right  of  Texas  to  sue  the  tribe  over  the 
operation  of  the  Speaking  Eagle  Casino  near  El  Paso.  The  state  claims  the 
tribe  offers  its  patrons  slot  machines,  keno,  and  various  card  games  in 
violation  of  state  law. 

The  tribe,  on  the  other  hand,  has  held  the  games  should  be  allowed 
because  Texas  has  a lottery.  In  other  states,  a lottery  has  cleared  the 
way  for  Class  III,  or  Vegas-style  gaming,  although  no  court  has  yet 
weighed  in  on  the  issue  in  Texas. 

But  what  the  courts  have  said  so  far  hasn't  been  kind  to  the  tribe. 

After  opening  a casino  in  1993,  the  tribe  attempted  to  force  then  Governor 
Ann  Richards  to  negotiate  a Class  III  compact  under  the  guises  of  the 
Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  (IGRA). 

The  tribe,  however,  was  unsuccessful.  In  a ruling  which  the  state 
believes  is  crucial  to  its  case,  the  5th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said  the 
1987  law  which  restored  the  tribe's  federal  recognition  would  govern 
gaming  on  the  reservation,  not  IGRA. 

The  tribe  kept  fighting,  but  didn't  have  much  luck  convincing  then 
Governor  George  W.  Bush  to  negotiate  a compact  either.  Another  lawsuit 
failed  as  Bush  angered  tribal  leaders  on  the  Presidential  campaign  trail 
saying  he  believed  state  law  reigned  "supreme"  over  tribes.  He  later 
clarified  his  remarks  about  tribal  sovereignty. 

But  with  the  help  of  $1.5  million  in  funds  provided  by  Bush,  Attorney 


General  John  Cornyn  in  1999  sued  to  shut  down  the  casino,  claiming  the 
tribe  had  "broken"  a promise  not  to  engage  in  any  type  of  gaming  in 
violation  of  the  1987  law.  The  tribe  tried  to  have  the  case  dismissed, 
only  to  be  rebuffed  by  the  Supreme  Court  yesterday. 

With  the  legal  hurdles  seemingly  out  of  the  way,  Cornyn  is  now  getting 
ready  to  go  to  court  next  month.  A hearing  in  federal  court  has  been 
scheduled  for  Duly  16  and  may  finally  result  in  a ruling  to  close  the 
casino . 

"Today's  ruling  give  the  state  a green  light  to  proceed  to  a court 
hearing  and  final  judgment  on  this  matter,"  said  Attorney  General 
spokesperson  Dane  Shepperd  yesterday. 

A bill  that  would  have  purportedly  legalized  gaming  for  the  Tigua  Tribe, 
the  Alabama-Coushatta  Tribe,  and  the  Kickapoo  Tribe  failed  to  pass  the 
Texas  Legislature  this  year.  Lt.  Governor  Bill  Ratliff  last  month  refused 
to  let  the  bill  come  up  for  debate  in  the  Senate  after  the  House  approved 
it . 

The  Tigua  Tribe  was  not  available  for  comment  yesterday.  The  casino  has 
brought  the  1,400-member  tribe  out  of  poverty  and  has  reduced  unemployment. 
It  is  estimated  to  bring  in  revenues  of  $50  million. 

The  Kickapoo  Tribe  already  operates  a casino.  The  Alabama-Coushatta 
Tribe  hopes  to  open  a gaming  facility  as  well. 
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Officer  cleared  in  shooting  of  Native  man 
DUNE  11,  2001 

The  Department  of  Dustice  has  cleared  a Fairbanks  police  officer  who 
shot  and  killed  an  Alaska  Native  man  last  October. 

In  a letter  to  the  city,  the  department  said  there  is  not  enough 
evidence  to  prosecute  Officer  Perry  Williamson  for  the  death  of  Corwin 
Vent.  Vent  was  shot  after  an  hour-long  pursuit. 

Alaska  Native  organizations  had  called  for  the  investigation. 
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Get  the  Story: 

http : //www. adn . com/met ro/ story/0 , 2633, 273234, 00 . ht ml 
Dustice  Department  clears  Fairbanks  officer  (AP  6/9) 

DUSTIFIED:  Policeman  shot  and  killed  man  after  an  hour  long  chase. 

The  Associated  Press  (Published  Dune  9,  2001) 

Fairbanks  --  The  federal  Department  of  Dustice  has  ruled  there  is  not 
enough  evidence  to  prosecute  a Fairbanks  police  officer  who  shot  to  death 
a 22-year-old  motorist  at  the  end  of  a police  chase. 

Officer  Perry  Williamson  shot  Corwin  Vent  after  an  hour  long  pursuit 
through  Fairbanks  streets  on  Oct.  29. 

The  Fairbanks  Police  Department  already  had  cleared  Williamson.  Chief 
Dames  Welch  said  a few  days  after  the  event  that  Williamson  was  justified 
in  shooting  Vent,  an  Alaska  Native  whose  family  is  from  Huslia,  because 
Vent  placed  both  the  public  and  officers  at  risk  during  the  pursuit. 

Police  determined  that  Williamson  fired  when  Vent  drove  a van  into  the 
officer  after  being  told  to  stop. 

Alaska  Native  organizations  expressed  outrage  after  the  shooting  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Department  of  Dustice  announced  in  November 
it  would  investigate. 

The  Dustice  Department,  in  a letter  received  by  the  city,  states  that 
the  "evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a prosecutable  violation  of 
the  federal  criminal  civil  rights  statues." 


The  letter  said  the  Civil  Rights  Division  enforces  violations  such  as 
"the  willful  abuse  of  authority  by  public  officials  that  deprives 
individuals  of  liberties  and  rights  defined  in  the  United  States 
Constitution  or  federal  law." 

On  a Sunday  afternoon  police  tried  to  stop  Vent  for  reckless  driving. 

The  borrowed  van  Vent  was  driving  reached  speeds  estimated  up  to  85  mph 
before  police  stopped  the  chase,  officers  said.  Welch  said  at  the  time  the 
department's  policy  is  to  abandon  pursuit  if  it  creates  a hazard. 

Police  resumed  the  chase  after  police  dispatch  received  calls  reporting 
the  same  van  driving  recklessly  around  Fairbanks  --  running  red  lights  and 
passing  other  vehicles  on  the  right. 

Williamson  parked  his  car  at  an  intersection  to  block  traffic.  Instead, 
Vent  drove  slowly  through  two  lanes  of  traffic,  scraping  a car  beside  him, 
according  to  a witness. 

Police  said  Williamson  tried  several  times  to  get  Vent  to  stop,  but  the 
van  continued  to  move  slowly  forward  between  two  lanes  of  traffic.  When 
the  van's  bumper  touched  Williamson's  legs,  the  officer  fired  three  rounds 
into  the  windshield,  killing  Vent. 

District  Attorney  Harry  Davis  says  he  is  waiting  to  see  if  the  FBI 
collected  additional  information  before  he  decides  whether  to  prosecute 
Williamson  at  the  state  level. 

"There's  a strong  indication  that  there  isn't  any  additional 
information,"  Davis  said. 

Tanana  Chiefs  Conference  counsel  Chris  Provost  said  the  organization 
received  a copy  of  the  Department  of  Justice  letter  May  29.  He  said  he  is 
waiting  for  more  information  and  for  instruction  from  the  four  Native 
organizations  who  called  for  an  independent  inquiry. 
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Walk  to  Whiteclay:  300  people  gather  for  memorial  march 
BY  JODI  RAVE  LEE  Lincoln  Journal  Star 

WHITECLAY  - A red  bandanna  held  Roy  Johnson  Helper's  long,  straight, 
black  hair  in  place  Saturday  as  he  walked  with  hundreds  of  Native  marchers 
along  a 2-mile  stretch  between  the  villages  of  Whiteclay  and  Pine  Ridge, 
S.D.  This  wasn't  the  dark,  weathered-faced  man's  first  trip  to  Whiteclay, 
but  it  was  one  that  evoked  hurt,  pain  and  troubled  emotions.  It  had  been 
a week,  he  said,  since  he  had  had  a drink,  and  on  this  day  he  was 
marching  for  a friend,  one  whose  life  ended  near  Whiteclay  two  years  ago. 

"I  love  my  brother,"  Helper  said  as  he  walked  the  hot  black  pavement  in 

dull,  faded  jeans.  "I  feel  like  crying  sometimes,"  he  said,  the  words  no 
sooner  said  than  tears  appeared.  And  while  Whiteclay  elicits  a personal 
ache,  deep  inside,  that  ache  also  links  him  to  a town  marred  by  sex  and 
drugs,  booze  and  death. 

"Whiteclay  has  a history  of  trading  sex,  drugs  and  stolen  goods  for 

alcohol,  providing  alcohol  on  credit,  selling  to  underage  individuals,  to 

intoxicated  people,"  said  Frank  LaMere,  a Winnebago  who  marched  to  show 
his  support  for  the  Lakota  people  of  South  Dakota's  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation.  Helper  and  about  300  people  gathered  in  the  streets  of 
Whiteclay  Saturday  as  part  of  a multi-ethnic  march  to  commemorate  the 
yet-unsolved  deaths  of  two  men  who  have  risen  to  represent  what  Whiteclay 
is  - and  what  people  want  it  to  be. 

Today,  it's  a town  where  four  beer  stores  sell  nearly  four  million  cans 
of  beer  annually  to  residents  of  the  nearby  reservation,  where  alcohol  is 
prohibited.  But  there  are  those  who  envision  a town  with  no  retail  beer 
sales,  its  land  officially  recognized  as  part  of  the  reservation.  Although 
Whiteclay  has  been  noted  regionally  for  decades,  it  grabbed  national 


headlines  two  yeans  ago. 

On  Dune  8,  1999,  the  brutally  beaten  bodies  of  Ronald  Hard  Heart  and 
Wilson  "Wally"  Black  Elk  were  found  in  field  near  Whiteclay  just  north  of 
the  reservation  border.  Since  then,  organizers  like  Tom  Poor  Bear  have 
organized  marches,  sometimes  on  a weekly  basis,  between  Pine  Ridge  and 
Whiteclay. 

Poor  Bear  described  Saturday's  march  as  successful.  "We  brought  true 
unity  to  our  people.  All  the  races  came  to  represent  our  Lakota  Nation. 
There's  only  a handful  of  us,  but  we  march  for  millions."  The  march  ended 
with  dozens  of  white  Nebraskans  joining  the  Lakota,  the  two  groups 
forming  a circle.  "This  kind  of  circle  is  the  answer,"  said  Anne  Radford 
of  Scottsbluff,  who  participated  as  a result  of  organized  efforts  by 
Nebraskans  for  Peace.  Those  who  marched  met  expectations  of  organizers, 
state  officials  and  police  officers.  It  was  a peaceful  event  marked  by 
prayer  and  solidarity.  "I  would  credit  the  fact  that  the  marches  have  been 
peaceful  ...  to  the  cooperation  between  Nebraska  government  officials, 
the  tribal  police  and  Tom  Poor  Bear,"  said  Lt.  Bret  Friesz,  a spokesman 
for  the  Nebraska  State  Patrol. 

But  not  many  people  can  forget  the  first  march,  in  Duly  1999,  marking 
Hard  Heart's  and  Black  Elk's  deaths  and  protesting  the  beer  sales.  It 
sparked  a riot  that  resulted  in  the  looting  and  burning  of  a store. 

Poor  Bear  has  blamed  the  presence  of  100  police  officers  in  riot  gear 
and  armed  with  tear  gas  for  provoking  the  violence. 

Stan  Star  Comes  Out,  then  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  chief  of  police,  blames 
Oglala  Lakota  activist  Russell  Means,  who  was  one  of  nine  people  arrested 
for  crossing  a police  barrier  into  Nebraska. 

"It  was  his  speech  that  incited  the  incident,"  said  Star  Comes  Out,  one 
of  40  Oglala  police  officers  on  hand  in  case  violence  broke  out  at 
Saturday's  march.  Means  didn't  attend  Saturday,  and  tribal  police  joined 
40  Nebraska  state  troopers,  most  making  up  a reserve  force  that  kept  out 
of  sight.  For  people  like  LaMere,  who  marched  to  show  his  solidarity  with 
the  Lakota,  Whiteclay  represents  a cancer  that  has  afflicted  many. 

"Every  reservation  has  its  Whiteclay,"  said  LaMere.  "The  country  is 
watching  and  hoping  we  can  make  change.  When  we  change  things  at  Whiteclay, 
we  will  change  things  throughout  Indian  Country." 
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"On  the  ragged  edge  of  the  world 
I'll  roam. 

And  the  home  of  the  Wolf 
Will  be  my  home." 

Robert  Service 
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Dohanns,  Oglala  Sioux  Meet,  Talk 
BY  PAUL  HAMM EL 
WORLD-HERALD  STAFF  WRITER 

Lincoln  - Two  topics  - allegations  of  overzealous  law  enforcement  and 


the  prospect  of  building  a tribal  nursing  home  near  Whiteclay,  Neb.  - 
dominated  a meeting  about  solving  problems  associated  with  massive  beer 
sales  at  the  border  village. 

In  response  to  the  problems,  the  Nebraska  State  Patrol  has  stepped  up 
traffic  stops  and  roadblocks  near  Whiteclay,  where  four  beer-only  liquor 
stores  sell  4 million  cans  a year  to  residents  of  the  officially  dry  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation  just  across  the  South  Dakota  border. 

Dohn  Yellow  Bird  Steele,  president  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  said  the 
beer  sales  enact  a terrible  toll  on  the  reservation,  contributing  to 
massive  alcoholism,  domestic  violence,  murders  and  rising  alcohol-related 
diseases . 

While  Steele  said  Monday's  meeting  was  a good  first  step  toward 
addressing  problems,  he  criticized  the  recent  crackdown  as  harassment. 

"The  focus  is  against  our  people  instead  of  focusing  on  the  liquor 
sales,"  Steele  said. 

He  said  his  tribal  vice  chairman  had  been  jailed  after  being  stopped  at 
a State  Patrol  compliance  check.  Passengers  also  have  been  checked,  Steele 
said . 

Recently,  merchants  in  Whiteclay  and  nearby  Rushville,  Neb.,  have 
complained,  saying  that  the  increased  patrols  are  scaring  away  customers. 

Gov.  Mike  Dohanns,  who  organized  what  was  characterized  as  the  Whiteclay 
summit,  appeared  somewhat  irritated  by  the  allegations  Monday. 

The  governor  said  he  ordered  the  crackdown  because  of  "demands"  by 
business  owners  in  Whiteclay  and  others,  Dohanns  said  the  traffic  stops 
and  roadblocks  have  been  evenhanded. 

Steele  disagreed  that  the  stops  targeted  both  whites  and  Indians. 

Dohanns  said  he  would  investigate. 

Monday's  meeting  follows  several  months  of  protests  in  Whiteclay  about 
the  beer  sales  and  the  unsolved  murders  of  two  Lakota  men. 

Saturday,  about  300  people  marched  on  Whiteclay  on  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  murders. 

Dohanns  said  there  are  several  issues  that  the  tribe  and  the  state  can 
work  on  together. 

He  reacted  positively  to  a request  that  the  State  of  Nebraska  help  build 
a long-sought  nursing  home  on  tribal  land  near  Whiteclay. 

A moratorium  on  building  new  nursing  homes  in  South  Dakota  has  stymied 
the  project  on  that  side  of  the  border,  Steele  said. 

Nebraska  not  only  could  help  solve  a nagging  problem  but  also  could  aid 
in  changing  the  perception  of  Whiteclay  as  only  a place  where  beer  is  sold 
tribal  officials  said. 

"It's  hard  to  envision  Whiteclay  as  a place  for  economic  development  and 
jobs,  but  it  could  be,"  said  David  "Tolly"  Plume.  He  is  director  of  the 
"empowerment  zone"  set  up  after  President  Clinton's  visit  to  the 
reservation  in  1999. 

Plume  said  the  empowerment  zone  designation  would  give  the  tribe 
preferential  treatment  in  obtaining  federal  grants  to  build  a nursing  home 

In  a telephone  interview,  Damian  Prunty,  South  Dakota's  state  Medicaid 
director,  said  that  such  a nursing  home  would  be  a "two-state  issue"  that 
both  states  would  need  to  discuss. 
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ISSUE  FORUM  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

THE  UNFINISHED  STORY  CURRENT  POLITICAL  PRISONERS  - VICTIMS  OF  COINTELPRO 
PART  2 : THE  LEGACY  OF  WOUNDED  KNEE 

MR.  ELISON:  As  I was  introduced  before,  my  name  is  Bruce  Elison.  I am  a 
criminal  defense  lawyer  that  is  currently  based  in  western  South  Dakota, 
where  I have  been  for  25  years.  On  behalf  of  Leonard  Peltier,  who  is  now  a 
grandfather,  and  my  own  children,  I hereby  want  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  Black  Caucus,  and  particularly  Congresswoman  Cynthia  McKinney,  for 
conducting  this  meeting  here  today.  I mean,  this  is  fantastic. 
Congresswoman  McKinney,  you  have  done  what  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee  under  Frank  Church  decided  not  to  do,  and  what  the  Congress 
failed  to  do,  despite  strong  recommendations  of  the  necessity  of  such  an 
inquiry  by  the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and  Amnesty 
International . 

I came  to  western  South  Dakota  to  be  a staff  attorney  with  a group 
called  the  Wounded  Knee  Defense  Committee  back  in  1975,  and  I came  from  an 
urban  Dewish  upbringing  in  the  New  York  City  area.  I was  raised  to  believe 
in  the  importance  of  justice  for  all  people.  I was  raised  to  believe  in 
the  importance  of  our  democracy  and  our  fundamental  rights  to  free  speech, 
freedom  of  association,  and  freedom  to  seek  redress  of  grievances.  From 
what  I have  seen  over  the  last  25  years.  Native  Americans  have  many 
legitimate  grievances,  as  do  others  in  this  country. 

Educated  as  a lawyer,  I was  taught  that  our  courts  exist  to  promote  and 
preserve  justice,  our  Congress  to  enact  responsible  legislation,  and  our 
executive  branch  to  enforce  the  laws  of  our  country.  What  I have 
experienced  since  my  move  West  has  both  shocked,  amazed,  and  terrified  me 
as  a citizen  of  this  country  and,  more  importantly,  as  a father,  and  I 
remain  so  today. 

I prepared  a written  text,  since  I understand  that  is  what  you  are 
supposed  to  do  when  you  testify  in  front  of  a congressional  hearing,  and  I 
forgot  my  glasses,  so  you  are  going  to  have  to  bear  with  me. 

FBI  documents  and  court  records  in  the  thousands,  together  with 
eyewitness  accounts,  show  clearly  that  beginning  in  the  late  1960s  the  FBI 
began  a campaign  of  infiltration  and  disruption  of  the  treaty  and  human 
rights  movement  which  calls  itself  the  American  Indian  Movement  or  AIM. 

FBI  operations  were  directed  towards  the  destruction  of  AIM  and  its 
grassroots  supports  in  the  urban  and  reservation  communities  containing 
the  survivors  of  America's  wars  against  its  indigenous  population  of  the 
last  400  or  more  years. 

Particular  emphasis  was  directed  by  the  FBI  towards  the  descendants  of 
the  Lakota,  who  stopped  the  campaign  of  slaughter  by  General  Armstrong 
Custer  and  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  who  now  reside  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation  and  some  of  the  surrounding  reservations.  FBI  operations 
against  AIM  began  with  surveillance  of  peaceful  demonstrations  of  people 
calling  for  the  enforcement  of  treaty  rights,  for  human  rights,  for  equal 
opportunities  for  jobs  and  housing  and  medical  care,  and  for  justice  in 
America's  courts.  It  soon  led  to  the  infiltration  of  informants  and  agent 
provocateurs,  to  the  manipulation  and  use  of  our  criminal  justice  system, 
and  ultimately,  out  where  I live,  to  state-sponsored  terrorism  in  the 
Indian  communities  within  this  country.  Documents  show  the  FBI  was 
assisted  in  the  suppression  of  domestic  dissent  by  agencies,  including  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  National  Security  Agency,  the  State 
Department,  military  intelligence,  often  enlisting  the  aid  of  State  and 
local  police  and  intelligence  agencies  throughout  the  country. 

It  was  a period  in  which  the  groundswell  of  people's  movements  in  our 
communities  were  regarded  as  a threat  by  the  Federal  Government,  perhaps 
due  to  its  magnitude  and  intensity  and  the  righteousness  of  the  grievances 
being  aired.  The  FBI  targeted  the  voices,  the  members,  the  supporters,  and 
the  funders  of  those  who  stood  up  and  visibly  tried  to  obtain  fundamental 
correction  of  the  ills  affecting  millions  of  people  across  America. 

The  FBI  acted  as  if  terrified  by  any  signs  of  bridges  across  the 
barriers  of  color  and  ethnicity  and  the  joint  recognition  of  common 
problems  and  collective  solutions  that  we  could  all  work  together  to 


accomplish.  Many  of  the  documents  that  I have  reviewed , that  we  obtained 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  talk  about  the  concern  around  the 
time  of  Wounded  Knee,  and  between  then  and  the  firefight  in  Oglala,  of  the 
connections  between  the  American  Indian  Movement  and  the  Black  Panther 
Party,  particularly  in  California. 

After  the  71  day  siege  at  Wounded  Knee  in  1973,  our  criminal  justice 
system  became  but  an  improper  tool  of  the  Domestic  Security  Section  of  the 
Intelligence  Division  of  the  FBI,  in  its  efforts  to  destroy  AIM.  The  man 
in  charge  of  the  Domestic  Security  Section  at  the  time,  whom  others 
present  today  are  well  familiar  with,  was  Richard  G.  Held. 

Based  in  Chicago,  Held  secretly  came  to  Pine  Ridge  during  the  Wounded 
Knee  occupation  in  1973  to  directly  supervise  FBI  domestic  security 
operations  against  AIM  in  the  field.  While  claiming  in  documents  that  AIM 
members  were  engaging  in  acts  of  sedition,  the  Bureau  sought  to  arrest 
hundreds  in  the  aftermath  of  Wounded  Knee,  in  the  hopes  that  it  would  tap 
the  strength  and  resources  of  the  Movement  and  make  it  go  away.  It  soon 
concluded  that  this  approach  was  insufficient.  As  one  FBI  document  stated, 
"There  are  indications  that  the  indian  militant  problem  in  the  area  will 
not  be  resolved  or  discontinued  with  the  prosecution  of  these  insurgents." 

Most  Wounded  Knee  criminal  charges  brought  against  hundreds  of  AIM 
members  were  eventually  dismissed  by  Federal  court  judges  for  illegal  use 
of  the  United  States  Military.  The  FBI  then  began  to  fund  and  arm  and 
equip  a group  of  more  western-oriented  Lakota  men  and  women  who  called 
themselves  the  Guardians  of  the  Oglala  Nation,  or  the  "goon  squad"  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

As  many  as  60  men,  women,  and  children  were  killed  in  the  period  of 
political  violence  which  then  followed,  and  this  is  out  of  a population  of 
11,000  people.  These  were  mostly  members  of  AIM,  members  of  their  families, 
supporters,  their  friends,  and  sometimes  simply  people  who  were  neighbors 
of  those  people  involved  in  the  movement.  I remember  staying  in  homes  in 
Pine  Ridge  during  this  period  where  men  felt  compelled  to  keep  loaded 
weapons  nearby  while  they  and  their  families,  including  children  and 
elders,  slept,  fearful  of  the  real  and  immediate  danger  of  an  attack  by 
the  goon  squad  in  the  night.  People  whose  families  lived  for  years  in  fear 
of  immediate  serious  bodily  injury  or  death  in  their  homes,  their  yards, 
or  walking  in  the  streets  of  their  community. 

And  we  are  not  talking  at  this  time  of  random  acts  of  mindless  violence 
by  those  who  are  angry,  mentally  ill,  desperate  or  lost  in  this  country, 
but  violence  directed  at  them  and  their  families  because  they  believed  in 
the  traditional  indian  ways  of  their  ancestors  and  belonged  to  or 
supported  the  American  Indian  Movement. 

One  instance  I personally  witnessed  involved  FBI  agents  and  a Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  SWAT  team  escorting  carloads  of  goon  squad  members  and 
their  weapons  out  of  the  community  of  Womblee  after  a day  and  night  of 
armed  attacks  on  the  community.  This  resulted  in  the  ambush  murder  of  a 
young  AIM  member,  and  the  burning  and  shooting  up  of  several  homes. 

One  of  the  killers  was  given  a deal  by  the  FBI  for  five-year  sentence  in 
return  for  his  testimony  that  two  goon  squad  leaders  had  acted  in  self 
defense  in  their  attack  on  four  men  who  were  unarmed  in  a vehicle.  I 
investigated  this  murder  at  the  request  of  the  tribal  president-elect,  and 
was  horrified  by  this  deal,  and  the  main  killers  went  free. 

I represented  a 14-year-old  who  was  physically  handicapped  at  the  time, 
who  was  forced  to  face  an  adult  sentence  in  adult  court,  charged  with 
murdering  one  of  three  goons  who  had  just  threatened  to  kill  him  as  one  of 
them  attacked  him.  Court  testimony  revealed  that  he  had  previously 
witnessed  his  brother  being  shot  in  the  streets  of  a nearby  town,  his 
obviously  pregnant  sister  being  beaten  in  the  stomach  by  a rifle  butt,  and 
his  family  hugging  the  floor  of  their  rural  home  for  nearly  five  hours 
while  members  of  the  goon  squad  fired  semiautomatic  and  high-powered  rifle 
bullets  through  the  walls  of  their  home. 

There  was  no  investigation  by  the  FBI  of  those  responsible,  although 
they  were  identified  in  each  instance.  This  child's  brother  was  involved 
in  the  American  Indian  Movement.  That  was  the  only  connection  the  family 
had . 

I represented  a young  mother  and  AIM  member  named  Anna  Mae  Pictou  on 


weapons  charges.  She  told  me  after  her  arrest  that  an  FBI  threatened  to 
see  her  dead  within  a year  unless  she  cooperated  against  members  of  AIM. 

In  an  operation  previously  used  against  members  of  the  Black  Panther  Party, 
the  FBI,  through  an  informant  named  Doug  Durham  who  had  infiltrated  AIM 
leadership,  began  a rumor  that  she  was  an  informant. 

Six  months  later  her  body  was  found  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  The 
FBI  said  she  died  of  exposure.  They  cut  off  her  hands,  claiming  that  this 
was  necessary  to  identify  her,  and  buried  her  under  the  name  of  lane  Doe. 

We  were  able  to  get  her  body  exhumed,  and  a second,  independent  autopsy 
revealed  that  rather  than  dying  of  exposure,  that  someone  had  placed  a 
pistol  to  the  back  of  her  head  and  pulled  the  trigger.  When  I asked  for 
her  hands  after  the  second  autopsy,  because  she  was  originally  not  buried 
with  her  hands,  an  FBI  agent  went  to  his  car  and  came  back  and  handed  me  a 
box,  and  with  a big  smile  on  his  face  he  said,  "You  want  her  hands?  Here." 

I myself  have  been  personally  and  directly  threatened  by  agents  of  the 
FBI  for  my  efforts  to  expose  what  the  Bureau  did  on  Pine  Ridge  and  within 
the  courts  of  our  country.  They  seem  to  be  fearful  of  what  daylight  could 
bring  to  their  conduct  in  the  past,  and  perhaps  their  plans  for  dealing 
with  dissent  in  the  future. 

U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ludge  Gerald  Heaney,  after  reviewing  numerous 
court  transcripts  and  FBI  documents,  concluded  that  the  United  States 
Government  overreacted  at  Wounded  Knee.  Instead  of  carefully  considering 
the  legitimate  grievances  of  Native  Americans,  the  response  was 
essentially  a military  one  which  culminated  in  a deadly  firefight  on  Dune 
26,  1975,  between  Native  Americans  and  FBI  agents  and  U.S.  Marshals. 

While  Dudge  Heaney  believed  that  the  "Native  Americans"  had 
some  culpability  in  the  firefight  that  day,  he  concluded  the  United  States 
must  share  the  responsibility.  It  never  has.  The  FBI  has  never  been  held 
accountable  or  even  publicly  investigated  for  what  one  Federal  petit  jury 
and  Dudge  Heaney  concluded  was  complicity  in  the  creation  of  a climate  of 
fear  and  terror  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

The  resulting  firefight  near  Oglala  was  preceded  by  FBI  documents 
internally  declaring  AIM  to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  organizations  in 
the  country  and  a threat  to  national  security.  It  followed  by  two  months 
the  issuing  of  a position  paper  entitled  "FBI  Paramilitary  Operations  in 
Indian  Country,"  a how-to  plan  of  dealing  with  AIM  in  the  battlefield.  It 
referred,  used  such  terms  as  "neutralization,"  which  in  the  document  it 
defined  as  "shooting  to  kill."  It  included  the  role  of  the  then-Nixon 
White  House  in  handling  complaints  as  to  such  military  tactics  being 
utilized  domestically. 

It  followed  by  one  month  the  build-up  of  FBI  personnel  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  with  mostly  SWAT  team  members  from  various  divisions  of  the 
FBI.  It  followed  by  three  weeks  an  inspection  tour  of  the  reservation  by 
senior  FBI  officials  and  the  reporting  of  concern  by  those  officials  for 
the  widespread  support  enjoyed  by  AIM  in  the  outlying  communities  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  such  as  Oglala. 

The  FBI  headquarters  document  further  referred  to  an  area  near  Oglala 
which  reportedly  contained  bunkers  and  would  require  the  use  of 
paramilitary  forces  to  assault.  Three  weeks  later  a firefight  broke  out  on 
the  ranch  of  elders  Cecelia  and  Harry  Dumping  Bull  which  lasted  for  nearly 
nine  hours.  FBI  documents  describe  as  many  as  47  people  being  involved  in 
the  battle  with  SWAT  teams  of  the  FBI,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
State  police  agencies. 

Three  young  men  lost  their  lives  that  day,  each  shot  in  the  head,  two 
FBI  agents  and  one  AIM  member.  And  one  thing,  and  I will  detract  from  my 
notes  for  a moment,  that  I have  always  felt  was  so  critical  about  the  way 
the  FBI  has  looked  at  that  firefight  and  the  way  the  American  Indian 
Movement  has  looked  at  that  firefight,  is  that  for  AIM  people  that  day, 
before  they  left  that  area,  before  they  were  able  to  escape,  they  sat  and 
prayed  for  the  three  men  who  died  that  day,  all  three.  The  FBI  has  always 
only  considered  that  only  two  men  died  that  day,  their  own  agents. 

One  of  the  agents  had  in  his  briefcase  a map  of  the  reservation.  It  had 
the  Dumping  Bull  ranch  circled  with  the  word  "bunkers"  written  next  to  it. 
The  bunkers  turned  out  to  be  aged  and  crumbling  root  cellars  that  one 
wouldn't  want  to  defend  in  a spitball  fight  behind. 


Leonard  Peltier  and  other  AIM  members  from  outside  the  reservation  had 
come  into  the  Dumping  Bull  area  to  help  them  celebrate  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary.  They  had  come  in  to  join  other  local  AIM  members  because  the 
climate  of  violence  on  the  reservation  had  gotten  so  intense  that  people 
felt  the  need  to  gain  assistance  from  the  outside,  so  men  and  women  came 
in,  including  Leonard  Peltier,  and  they  brought  with  them  their  single- 
shot 22' s and  their  rusted  shotguns  and  a few  hunting  rifles  that  they 
were  able  to  get,  and  they  were  in  a camp  on  the  Dumping  Bull  ranch. 

The  government  used  the  incident  to  increase  its  campaign  of  disruption 
and  destruction  of  the  American  Indian  Movement.  FBI  agents,  dressed  and 
equipped  like  combat  soldiers,  searched  homes  and  questioned  Pine  Ridge 
residents  at  gunpoint.  Armored  vehicles  patrolled  the  reservation,  as  did 
SWAT  teams  and  National  Guard  helicopters. 

This  was  accompanied  by  a public  disinformation  campaign  by  the  FBI, 
designed  to  make  Oglala  residents  and  their  guests  appear  to  be  the 
aggressors  and,  in  fact,  terrorists.  The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
would  soon  report,  "It  is  patently  clear  that  many  of  the  statements 
released  to  the  media  regarding  the  incident  are  either  false, 
unsubstantiated,  or  directly  misleading." 

You  know,  we  used  to  think  of,  during  the  anti-war  days  of  the  war  in 
Indochina,  we  used  to  talk  about  "bringing  the  war  home."  Well,  I think 
the  FBI  kind  of  thought  that  that  was  really  a good  idea,  and  many  of  the 
tactics  that  they  used  in  Indochina  and  Central  America  and  other  places 
in  this  world,  they  decided  to  try  out  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

Noting  Leonard  Peltier's  regular  presence  and  involvement  in  AIM 
activities  throughout  the  country,  the  FBI  targeted  him  for  prosecution 
from  the  desks  of  its  agents.  According  to  FBI  documents,  about  two  and  a 
half  weeks  after  the  firefight,  the  Bureau  was  going  to,  in  its  own  words, 
"develop  information  to  lock  Peltier  into  the  case,"  and  it  set  out  to  do 
so. 

The  FBI  eventually  charged  four  AIM  members,  including  Peltier,  with  the 
killing  of  the  agents.  No  one  has  ever  been  prosecuted  for  the  killing  of 
AIM  member  Doe  Stuntz  that  day.  After  hearing  testimony  of  numerous 
eyewitnesses  to  the  violence  directed  at  AIM  members  by  the  goon  squad  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  two  of  Leonard  Peltier's  codefendants 
were  acquitted  on  self-defense  grounds  by  an  all-white  jury  in  the 
conservative  town  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa--truly  a remarkable  thing,  but 
people  who  were  willing  to  keep  their  eyes  and  their  ears  open  and  listen 
to  the  truth,  and  were  able,  by  a judge  who  had  the  courage  and 
willingness  to  learn  himself,  to  allow  this  evidence  to  be  presented. 

However,  after  those  acquittals,  the  FBI  analyzed  why  these  two  men, 
these  two  long-haired  indian  militant  men  could  be  acquitted  by  an  all- 
white  jury,  and  decided  a new  judge  was  needed.  FBI  documents  show  that  a 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.  at  FBI  headquarters , there  was  a decision  made 
to  "put  the  full  prosecutive  weight  of  the  Federal  Government"  against 
Leonard  Peltier. 

Evidence  shows  the  government  used  now  admittedly  false  eyewitness 
affidavits  to  extradite  Peltier  from  Canada.  This  would  catch  the 
attention  of  Amnesty  International  and  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
but  only  a little  bit. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  would  call  such  conduct  "a  clear  abuse  of  the 
investigative  process  by  the  FBI"  and  gives  credence  to  the  claims  of 
indian  people  that  if  the  government  is  willing  to  fabricate  evidence  to 
extradite  a person  in  this  country,  it  is  willing  to  fabricate  evidence  to 
convict  those  branded  as  the  enemy.  Well,  absolutely  true,  but  Leonard 
Peltier  remains  in  prison. 

At  Peltier's  trial  the  government  presented  evidence  and  argued  to  the 
jury  that  he  personally  shot  and  killed  the  agents.  To  do  this,  the 
government  presented  ballistics  evidence  purportedly  connecting  a shell 
casing  found  near  the  agents'  bodies  with  a rifle  said  to  be  possessed  by 
Peltier  on  that  day,  and  the  coerced  and  fabricated  eyewitness  account  of 
a terrified  teenager,  claiming  that  the  agents  followed  Peltier  in  a van, 
precipitating  the  firefight  in  Oglala. 

Documents  obtained  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  show  that  the 
ballistics  evidence  was  a fraud;  that  the  rifle  could  not  have  fired  the 


expended  casing  found  near  the  body.  Further,  the  FBI  had  suppressed 
evidence  showing  the  agents  followed  a pickup,  not  a van,  into  the 
compound,  and  thought  someone  else,  not  Peltier,  was  in  that  vehicle. 

Citing  the  case  of  Leonard  Peltier  as  an  example.  Amnesty  International 
has  called  for  an  independent  inquiry  into  the  use  of  our  criminal  justice 
system  for  political  purposes  by  the  FBI,  other  intelligence  agencies  in 
this  country.  Amnesty  cited  similar  concerns  for  other  members  of  AIM  and 
other  victims  of  the  COINTELPRO-type  operations  by  the  FBI. 

I will  submit  to  you,  when  the  government  can  select  a person  for 
criminal  persecution  because  of  their  political  activity,  when  they  can 
fabricate  evidence  against  that  person  and  suppress  evidence  proving  that 
fabrication,  and  go  ahead  and  prosecute  a person  and  put  them  in  prison 
for  any  amount  of  time,  let  alone  for  life,  you  have  a political  prisoner. 

Upon  disclosure  of  these  documents,  a renewed  effort  in  a new  trial  was 
sought  from  the  courts.  While  concluding  that  the  suppressed  evidence 
"casts  a strong  doubt"  on  the  government's  case,  our  appellate  courts 
denied  relief.  The  U.S.  Attorney's  office  has  now  admitted  in  court  that 
it  had  no  credible  evidence  Leonard  Peltier  killed  the  agents,  and 
speciously  claimed  it  never  tried  to  prove  it  did.  Under  our  system,  if 
there  is  a reasonable  doubt,  then  Leonard  Peltier  is  not  guilty,  yet  he 
has  been  in  prison  for  nearly  25  years  for  a crime  he  did  not  commit. 

The  FBI  still  withholds  thousands  of  pages  of  documents  in  this  case, 
claiming  in  many  instances  that  disclosure  would  compromise  the  national 
security.  In  the  absence  of  such  disclosure,  no  further  efforts  in  a new 
trial  are  possible.  And  Leonard  Peltier  is  not  alone  in  his  imprisonment 
for  his  political  activities.  We  have  heard  about  some  of  the  other  people 
today,  and  I am  hearing  more  every  day.  Kind  of  isolated,  out  in  South 
Dakota,  from  some  of  the  things. 

Despite  congressional  interest  in  an  investigation  of  the  tragic  events 
at  Ruby  Ridge  and  Waco,  the  committee  of  Congress  with  subpoena  power  has 
yet  to  hold  full  and  formal  hearings  on  what  the  FBI  did  to  suppress  the 
indian  movement  in  the  1970s,  as  well  as  the  human  and  civil  rights 
movements  in  the  black  and  brown  communities  of  this  Nation.  This  meeting 
today  is  an  important  first  step.  Congresswoman  McKinney,  to  make  sure 
that  we  truly  have  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  association,  and  the 
freedom  to  seek  redress  of  grievances  in  this  country. 

I would  respectfully  submit  that  the  FBI's  involvement  in  the 
suppression  of  dissent  within  our  country  is  a cause  for  great  alarm.  Its 
use  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  disruptive  campaigns,  and  outright 
condoning  and  support  of  terrorism  in  our  communities  must  be  investigated 
and  never  allowed  to  happen  again. 

On  behalf  of  Leonard  Peltier  and  my  own  children,  we  would  urge  a full 
congressional  investigation,  and  we  would  urge  the  granting  of  executive 
clemency  to  those  activists  from  the  '70s,  '80s,  and  '90s  who  have  yet  to 
gain  their  freedom. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Copyright  c.  2001  :truthout 

"RE : Leonard  Peltier's  Words  from  Dune  1 1977"  

Date:  Mon,  4 Dun  2001  23:10:03  EDT 
From:  DTRoad@aol.com 

Subj : Leonard  Peltier's  words  from  Dune  1,  1977  haunt  America.... 

>To:  president@whitehouse.gov 

Passed  on  by  Keith  Rabin: 

>From  the  Pre  sentencing  hearing  for  Leonard  Peltier ...  Dune  1st,  1977 
shall  we  never  forget.... 

(Words  spoken  by  Leonard 

to  the  presiding  judge  who  was  about  to  sentence  him) 

"....Fifth,  I stand  before  you  as  a proud  man;  I feel  no  guilt!  I have 
done  nothing  to  feel  guilty  about!  I have  no  regrets  of  being  a Native 
American  activist  - thousands  of  people  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
around  the  world  have  and  will  continue  to  support  me  to  expose  the 


injustices  which  have  occurred  in  this  courtroom.  I do  feel  pity  for  your 
people  that  they  must  live  under  such  an  ugly  system.  Under  your  system, 
you  are  taught  greed,  racism,  and  corruption  - and  most  serious  of  all, 
the  destruction  of  Mother  Earth. 

Under  the  Native  American  system,  we  are  taught  all  people  are  Brothers 
and  Sisters;  to  share  the  wealth  with  the  poor  and  needy.  But  the  most 
important  of  all  is  to  respect  and  preserve  the  Earth,  who  we  consider  to 
be  our  Mother.  We  feed  from  her  breast;  our  Mother  gives  us  life  from 
birth  and  when  it's  time  to  leave  this  world,  who  again  takes  us  back 
into  her  womb.  But  the  main  thing  we  are  taught  is  to  preserve  her  for 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren,  because  they  are  the  next  who  will 
live  upon  her. 

"No,  I'm  not  the  guilty  one  here;  I'm  not  the  one  who  should  be  called  a 
criminal  - white  racist  America  is  the  criminal  for  the  destruction  of  our 
lands  and  my  people;  to  hide  your  guilt  from  the  decent  human  beings  in 
America  and  around  the  world,  you  will  sentence  me  to  two  consecutive  life 
terms  without  any  hesitation... 

"If  you  were  impartial,  you  would  have  had  an  open  mind  on  all  the 
factual  disputes  in  this  case.  But  you  were  unwilling  to  allow  even  the 
slightest  possibility  that  a law  enforcement  officer  would  lie  on  the 
stand.  Then  how  could  you  possibly  be  impartial  enough  to  let  my  lawyers 
prove  how  important  it  is  to  the  FBI  to  convict  a Native  American 
activist  in  this  case?  You  do  not  have  the  ability  to  see  that  such 
conviction  is  an  important  part  of  the  efforts  to  discredit  those  who  are 
trying  to  alert  their  Brothers  and  Sisters  to  the  new  threat  from  the 
white  man,  and  the  attempt  to  destroy  what  little  Indian  land  remains  in 
the  process  of  extracting  our  uranium,  oil,  and  other  minerals.  Again,  to 
cover  up  your  part  in  this,  you  will  call  me  a heartless,  cold-blooded 
murderer  who  deserves  two  life  sentences  consecutively. . . . 

"Finally,  I honestly  believe  that  you  made  up  your  mind  long  ago  that  I 
was  guilty  and  that  you  were  going  to  sentence  me  to  the  maximum  sentence 
permitted  under  the  law.  But  this  does  not  surprise  me,  because  you  are  a 
high-ranking  member  of  the  white  racist  American  establishment  which  has 
consistently  said,  "In  God  We  Trust,"  while  they  went  about  the  business 
of  murdering  my  people  and  attempting  to  destroy  our  culture." 

[Please  send  these  words  to  those  with  ears  to  hear...] 

"RE : Urgent  Peltier  Action"  

Date:  Tue,  5 Dun  2001  17:55:15  -0500 
From:  "LPDC"  <lpdc@idir . net> 

Subj : URGENT  PELTIER  ACTION 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

URGENT  ACTION  IN  SUPPORT  OF  LEONARD  PELTIER! 

NEW  DEVELOPMENT  - WE  ARE  GETTING  CLOSER 
SENATE  LIKELY  TO  INVESTIGATE  FBI 
PUSH  FOR  INCLUSION  OF  PELTIER  CASE! 

Dear  Friends, 

There  was  a short  announcement  on  NPR  this  morning  stating  that  the  Senate 
is  planning  to  investigate  the  FBI.  Congress  has  already  been  holding 
hearings  on  the  withholding  of  documents  in  the  McVeigh  case  and  on  FBI 
abuses  in  Boston.  However,  it  seems  there  is  a good  chance  that  the  Senate 
will  investigate  the  FBI  on  a broader  basis  (as  called  for  by  Senators 
Grassley  and  Schumer)  and  we  want  to  make  sure  Peltier  gets  included,  if 
investigations  indeed  come  to  light.  We  called  the  Senate  Dudiciary 
Committee  this  morning  and  they  said  no  investigations  have  been  scheduled 
yet,  but  that  Senator  Schumer  is  vigorously  pressing  for  them.  Senator 
Schumer 's  office  confirmed  the  same. 

Lucky  for  us,  the  Senate  majority  has  shifted  from  Republican  to  Democrat, 
leaving  Senator  Leahy,  who  has  an  excellent  human  rights  record,  in  charge 
of  the  Dudiciary  Committee.  The  Dudiciary  Committee  has  the  power  to 


initiate  the  investigations  and  Senator  Leahy  is  a likely  candidate  to 
assure  that  the  Peltier  case  is  examined. .with  our  encouragement.  Here  is 
the  action: 

1.  Write  to  Senator  Leahy  and  encourage  him  to  initiate  the  investigation 
and  to  assign  time  for  a full  examination  of  the  Peltier  case,  (sample 
letter  is  pasted  below) 

2.  Monitor  the  news  - keep  an  ear  out  for  any  announcement  of 
investigations.  If  investigations  are  announced  before  we  receive 
confirmation  that  the  Peltier  case  will  be  on  the  agenda,  we  will  need  to 
flood  the  judiciary  committee  phone  lines.  But  until  then,  please  stick 
with  letters  to  Leahy  and  not  phone  calls  (unless  he  is  your  Senator) . He 
is  a potentially  powerful  ally  and  we  don't  want  to  disrupt  their  office 
with  thousands  of  phone  calls  right  now  -especially  since  things  are  chaotic 
for  them  with  the  sudden  switch  of  power. 

3.  As  before,  send  copies  of  your  letters  to  Senator  Schumer,  Senator 
Grassley,  and  to  the  two  senators  of  your  state  and  the  representative  of 
your  district.  We  know  it's  a lot  to  mail  out  - but  this  is  an  advantage  we 
cannot  pass  up! 

4.  If  possible,  attach  the  following  documents  to  each  of  your  letters: 

1.  FOIA  Status  Report  - download  from  our  site: 

http : //www. f reepeltier . org/foia_status_request . htm#top 
(letter  to  Senator  Dole) 

2.  Special  Prosecutors  Conspire  to  Withhold  Evidence  - download  from  our 
site : 

http : //www.f reepeltier . or g/peltier_tria 12. htm#t op 
(FBI  document) 

5.  Continue  to  organize  and  carry  out  phone  campaigns  one  day  a week, 
focusing  on  your  two  Senators  and  your  district's  representative. 

THANK  YOU  for  all  of  your  work.  We  have  received  copies  of  several  of  your 
letters  to  the  editor  which  were  printed  in  your  local  papers  (if  your 
letter  was  printed,  we  would  appreciate  a copy  for  our  files)  - and  surely 
your  letters  to  Congress  are  helping  to  push  this  along.  Keep  up  all  the 
great  work  and  let  us  know  how  your  Senators  and  Reps  are  responding.  (If 
you  are  located  outside  of  the  U.S.,  please  follow  the  International  Action 
on  our  home  page:  www.freepeltier.org  - thanks!) 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

Date 

The  Honorable  Patrick  Leahy 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  DC  20510 

Dear  Senator  Leahy, 

I want  to  begin  this  letter  by  thanking  you  for  all  of  your  fine  work  in 
support  of  civil  rights  and  justice.  Your  courage  and  integrity  are  admired 
by  many.  I also  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  new  position  in  the 
Dudiciary  Committee.  I am  very  encouraged  to  see  that  you  will  be 
overseeing  such  an  important  government  duty. 

I am  writing  today  to  express  my  firm  support  for  "top  to  bottom" 
investigations  of  the  FBI  as  called  for  by  both  Senator  Schumer  and  Senator 
Grassley.  There  is  an  obvious  pattern  of  FBI  misconduct  involving  the 
withholding  of  evidence  and  obstruction  of  justice  which  must  be  examined 
and  halted.  Such  conduct  puts  in  jeopardy  our  nation's  concepts  of 
democracy,  open  government,  and  equal  justice. 

I am  especially  concerned  with  the  FBI's  treatment  of  Leonard  Peltier,  the 
Native  American  rights  activist  who  Amnesty  International  calls  a "political 
prisoner"  who  should  be  "immediately  and  unconditionally  released."  Mr. 
Peltier  has  been  imprisoned  for  over  twenty-five  years,  following  his  highly 


controversial  conviction  of  the  1975  murders  of  two  FBI  agents.  During  Mr. 
Peltier's  trial,  the  FBI  and  U.S.  Prosecutors  emphatically  swore  that  every 
FBI  document  had  been  handed  over  to  the  defense.  Yet,  years  later  a 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  lawsuit  would  force  the  release  of  over  12,000 
FBI  documents  which  had  in  fact  been  withheld.  Had  the  jury  been  able  to 
consider  this  evidence  at  trial,  I have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Peltier  would  be 
free  today. 

Among  the  documents  was  a formerly  concealed  ballistic  test,  which  proved 
that  the  fatal  bullets  could  not  have  come  from  the  gun  tied  to  Mr.  Peltier 
at  trial.  The  exposure  of  the  test  prompted  the  U.S.  Prosecutor  to  admit 
during  subsequent  oral  arguments,  "we  can't  prove  who  shot  those  agents". 
Yet,  a new  trial  was  denied  on  technical  grounds,  even  though  the  court 
found  that,  "There  is  a possibility  that  the  jury  would  have  acquitted 
Leonard  Peltier  had  the  records  and  data  improperly  withheld  from  the 
defense  been  available  to  him  in  order  to  better  exploit  and  reinforce  the 
inconsistencies  casting  strong  doubts  upon  the  government's  case."  The 
judge  who  authored  the  denial  now  supports  Mr.  Peltier's  release. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  FBI  continues  to  withhold  over  6000  documents 
pertaining  to  the  Peltier  case  today,  come  twenty-  six  years  after  the 
incident.  We  are  convinced  that  these  files  contain  even  more  critical 
information . 

We  also  note  that  Mr.  Peltier's  conviction  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  Pine 
Ridge  "Reign  of  Terror."  During  this  period,  the  FBI  cooperated  with 
vigilantes  who  killed  over  60  members  and  supporters  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement  and  terrorized,  assaulted  and  battered  scores  of  others. 

Given  all  of  the  above,  I am  asking  you  to  initiate  a Senate  investigation 
of  the  FBI,  which  will  include  a comprehensive  examination  of  the  Peltier 
case,  including  the  subpoena  of  6000  FBI  documents  still  withheld  today. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration  to  this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

(name) 

cc.  Senator  Grassly 
Senator  Schumer 
Your  Senators 
Your  Representative 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www. f reepeltier . org 


To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  lpdc-on@mail-list.com 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Sat,  9 Dune  2001  08:31:45  -0400 
From:  "Danet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 

Subj : Native  Prisoner  News 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Date:  Sun,  10  Dun  2001  11:37:52  -0400 
From:  "Danet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy . org> 

Subj : PRISON  STORY 

http//www. owl star. com/d a ilyhead lines . htm 

Oshkosh  Northwestern:  Inmates  repay  society 

WRC  encourages  American  Indian  craftwork  as  therapy 

By  Dohn  D.  Archibald  of  the  Northwestern 

The  road  to  becoming  a respected  American  Indian  artist  hasn't  come 
easily.  Madosh  developed  his  talent  in  a new  program  at  Wisconsin  Resource 
Center  that  encourages  American  Indian  craftwork  as  therapy.  Madosh  is  an 
adult  violent  sexual  offender.  He  will  stay  incarcerated  past  his  sentencing 
date  under  Chapter  980  of  state  law  because  of  the  offense,  now  a sealed 
case . 

He  belongs  to  a group  of  American  Indian  offenders  who  craft  items  to 
raise  funds  for  the  library  of  the  new  Intertribal  Community  Center  in 
Menasha.  All  of  this  happens  under  the  eyes  of  WRCs  Native  American 
Community  Service  Project  that  began  in  Danuary.  We've  taken  back  from 
society  so  much,  this  makes  me  feel  good  because  were  helping  the  next 
generation  of  kids  . . . not  end  up  in  a place  like  this,  Madosh  said  as  he 
threaded  a small  red  bead  to  adorn  a keychain. 

The  Native  American  Community  Service  Project  follows  a philosophy  of 
restorative  justice,  said  Byran  Bartow,  WRC  director.  The  philosophy  means 
that  a sexually  violent  offender  atones  for  crimes  by  giving  back  to 
society.  This  value  also  is  a deeply  held,  long-standing  American  Indian 
belief.  This  approach  to  justice  is  one  that  the  native  culture  has 
independently  of  our  having  it,  Bartow  said.  I think  the  idea  of  supporting 
something  like  the  Intertribal  Community  Center  and  its  library  is  a good 
thing  for  us.  Participants  in  the  handicrafts  program  use  either  WRC  craft 
fund  money  or  their  own  donations  to  buy  materials.  They  agree  to  donate 
their  handicrafts  to  the  Intertribal  Community  Center  without  pay.  In 
return,  the  Center  reports  on  how  much  money  was  raised  for  selling  a 
particular  item. 

Madosh  paused  from  the  keychain  to  look  over  other  crafts.  Spread  on  a 
table  before  him  was  a bag  deep  enough  to  hold  a dictionary  adorned  with 
bead  medallions  that  usually  catches  every  visitors  eye.  Next  to  the  bag 
were  small  and  large  pairs  of  leather  moccasins  and  earrings.  All  of  them 
had  intricate  beadwork  for  decoration. 

Other  items  the  craftsmen  have  created  are  bone  chokers  for  neck  wear, 
dream  catchers  and  hair  ties.  The  total  estimated  value  of  their  objects  to 
date  is  $1,300.  The  project  had  its  roots  in  healing  circles  and  teachings 
conducted  by  Debra  Morningstar  Westenberger  for  the  WRCs  American  Indian 
population.  To  her  credit,  she  developed  the  Intertribal  Community  Center 
and  approached  WRC  staff  for  ways  to  involve  the  institutions  American 
Indians.  One  wish  was  to  build  a library  so  that  the  people  that  came  there 
would  be  able  to  deal  with  different  issues  of  life,  such  as  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse,  said  Karen  Moyle,  a teacher  at  WRC  who  leads  the  community 
service  project.  In  the  native  American  teachings  you  teach  when  the  time  is 
right  and  according  to  the  issues  that  present  themselves,  she  said. 

Participants  come  four  hours  a week,  on  Monday  afternoons  and  Wednesday 
evenings.  Not  every  craftsman  is  American  Indian  but  as  Madosh  says, 

American  Indian  isn't  whats  on  the  skin  but  whats  in  the  heart.  Their 
handicrafts  are  as  diverse  as  their  backgrounds.  The  group  includes 
Potowatomi,  Lakota,  Winnebago,  Navajo,  Apache  and  Aztec  craftsmen.  No  female 
offenders  are  in  the  group. 

For  Madosh,  beadwork  connects  him  to  the  lessons  of  thread-to-bead  that 
his  grandmother  taught  him.  She  told  a story  with  each  material  item  she 
created.  Madosh  tells  his  fellow  craftsmen  a story,  too,  with  each  item.  It 
(storytelling)  calms  you  down.  It  makes  you  feel  good,  Madosh  said.  His  work 
appears  in  collections  in  Arizona,  Michigan,  Chicago  and  Washington,  he 
said.  As  he  worked  beads  on  to  a thread,  he  told  how  the  black,  white,  red 
and  yellow  beads  represented  the  major  nationalities  of  the  world. 

Steven  Burgess,  25,  another  American  Indian  inmate,  said  the  story  of  the 


colons  says  when  the  earth  was  created  the  races  were  told  to  live  in  unity. 
The  white  has  dominated  so  the  people  of  the  earth  must  return  to  their 
roots  of  unity.  Burgess  is  an  Ojibwa  who  also  learned  beadwork  from  his 
grandmother.  He  grew  up  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation.  The  inspiration 
for  craftwork  of  his  heritage  started  the  day  he  asked  his  grandmother  about 
learning  to  dance.  She  said  he  had  to  have  a dance  outfit  first,  and  the 
teaching  began.  Beadwork  helps  clear  the  mind,  Burgess  said.  As  a kid,  I 
wished  that  I could  have  kept  it  up.  He  spoke  while  beading  a strap  for  a 
necklace.  Burgess  got  involved  in  alcohol  and  drugs  and  went  to  prison  on  a 
sexual  assault  charge.  If  I would  have  done  this  back  then,  who  knows  what 
would  have  happened,  Burgess  said. 

Madosh  knows  beadwork  isn't  a project  to  pass  time.  It  is  a living 
extension  of  his  heritage.  He  points  to  the  leather  bag,  the  one  with  the 
deep  pouch  and  beaded  medallion  on  its  cover.  That  bag  over  there;  111  be 
dead  and  gone  and  it  will  still  be  around,  Madosh  said, 
lanet  Smith 
Owlstar  Trading  Post 
http://www.owlstar.com 


Please  especially  remember  Leonard. 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 


If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 
brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 
information  about  them  they'd  like  shared, 
lanet 

owlstar@speakeasy .org 
lanet  Smith 
Owlstar  Trading  Post 
http://www.owlstar.com 

"RE : lohn  Rustywire:  Has  Anyone  seen  any  Thunder..."  

Date:  Wed,  21  Mar  2001  01:21:21  -0000 

From:  "lohn  Rustywire"  <rustywire@hotmail . com> 

Subj : has  anyone  heard  any  thunder  or  seen  any  lightning? 

Mailing  List:  RezLife  <rezlife(3yahoogroups . com> 

I wonder  if  there  has  been  any  thunder  or  lightning  yet  somewhere  on 
the  rez...I  am  wondering  if  it  has  come  and  gone... 

I wonder  because  I remember  one  time  a long  time  ago,  maybe  by 
Agathla  Peak  by  Kayenta  or  Cedar  Ridge,  or  maybe  by  Grand  Falls,  or 
was  it  over  by  Borrego  Pass  way  before  there  were  any  Beliganas 
(White  Men)  in  the  area,  there  were  two  brothers  who  travelled  across 
the  this  land  called  Dinetah. 

One  brother  while  camping  with  the  other  was  introduced  to  relations, 
an  old  man,  one  they  would  call  Che,  explained  to  the  boys  that  the 
Mountain  Rising  to  the  East,  a mountain  with  black  streaks  was  not  a 
good  place  to  visit,  that  it  was  not  a safe  place  to  go. 

This  in  the  days  when  Holy  Beings  followed  closely  the  people,  the 
Dine'  living  within  a place  where  it  was  bordered  by  Four  Sacred 
Mountains.  They  came  in  many  forms  to  teach,  to  talk  and  to  warn 
people  on  how  they  should  live.  This  was  done  through  song,  ceremony 
and  teaching.  An  old  man  told  these  two  young  boys  to  be  careful  and 
that  this  mountain  was  not  a place  to  be. 

When  the  boys  sat  in  camp,  they  talked  about  going  different  places 
to  visit  the  Arrow  People,  where  they  lived  at  the  Head  of  the  Earth. 

The  one  brother  left  that  way  on  his  own  and  the  other  sat  around  the 
fire,  as  he  sat  there  he  made  bread  by  throwing  the  bread  made  from 
what  is  now  called  drop  seeds  and 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Sat  Dul  21  03:40:21  2001 

Date:  19  Dun  2001  23:30:15  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.025 
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in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


i Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  j 
[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  j 
i http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  \ 


+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
indianz.com;  OurRedEarth,  ndn-aim,  Red  Road  Newsletter,  Triballaw, 
TurtlelslandNativeNetwork,  First  Nations  and  RezLife  Mailing  Lists; 

UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"Whose  voice  was  first  sounded  on  this  land?" 

"The  voice  of  the  red  people  who  had  but  bows  and  arrows.." 

Mahpiua  Luta 


Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 


i States  Constitution,  | Nations. 

| so  that  my  forefathers  | 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

+ - __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

| Journey  j 

j The  Bloodline  [ 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  I 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  I 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  j 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 

j ! 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

After  last  week's  editorial  and  series  of  pieces  on  the  lobster  war 
between  the  Mi'kmaq  and  the  Canadian  Fisheries  authorities,  I received  a 
thoughtful,  heartfelt  email  from  someone  I know  and  love  dearly  who  took 
a very  hard  stand  against  the  Mi'kmaq. 

This  individual  accurately  pointed  out  that  at  one  time  the  waters  in 
question  were  among  the  richest  in  the  world.  Her  family  had  done  very 
well  fishing  those  waters.  Then  trawlers  had  come  and  sucked  the  bays  of 
their  life  giving  fish  until,  in  a very  short  time,  the  waters  were  barren 
and  almost  devoid  of  life. 

A hard  line  had  to  be  drawn.  Fishing  had  to  be  highly  restricted  to  all 
or  all  could  simply  forsake  any  hope  of  the  waters  returning  to  life. 

Over  time,  a time  when  hard  sacrifices  were  made  by  this  entire  area  that 
had  come  to  depend  on  fishing  for  a livelihood,  matters  have  improved, 
and  restrictions  have  eased  some  --  but  the  area  still  cannot  afford  to 
allow  unrestricted  fishing  to  anyone.  In  this  person's  view,  those  Native 
fishing  boats  were  nothing  more  than  international  poachers. 

This  is  NOT  from  some  flag  waving  white.  It  is  from  a Blackfoot. 

Unfortunately,  the  Mi'kmaq  story  goes  much  deeper  than  simple  and 
reasonable  conservation  and  fair  law  enforcement.  The  Mi'kmaq  hold 
a treaty  with  the  Canadian  government  that  has  been  validated  by  the 
Canadian  Supreme  Court  and  that  guarantees  their  right  to  continue 
fishing  in  their  traditional  ways. 

These  waters  were  not  stripped  of  life  by  Mi'kmaq  or  any  other 
aboriginals  fishing  in  traditional  ways  for  subsistence.  They  were 
stripped  by  greedy,  mechanized  Japanese,  US,  Canadian,  Russian  and  other 
commercial  fish  factories  on  water. 

Fisheries  Minister  Herb  Dhaliwal  has  vowed  to  uphold  the  "law"  and 
stop  the  Indian  Brook  and  Burnt  Church  Mi'kmaq  from  fishing  "out  of  season" 
by  whatever  means.  Minister  Dhaliwal  is,  of  course,  selectively  ignoring 
the  Marshall  Decision  handed  down  by  his  own  Supreme  Court  that  states  very 
clearly  these  Aboriginals  have  been  granted  the  right  to  continue  to  fish 
these  waters  as  they  have  from  time  immemorial,  and  are  not  bound  by 
arbitrary  curfews  set  by  the  Fisheries.  The  Department  of  Fisheries  has 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


shown  itself  more  interested  in  public  displays  of  authoritarian 
jawboning  and  brute  force  than  in  negotiating  with  the  Mi'kmaq  as 
mandated  by  the  Court. 

For  the  record,  if  every  member  of  the  Indian  Brook  Band  came  in  with 
a lobster  every  day,  St.  Mary's  Bay  would  not  slide  into  an  abyss  and 
its  lobster  population  would  not  be  significantly  impacted.  It's  only 
when  those  AND  the  non-aboriginals  fish  (the  latter  often  in  ways  that 
take  many  times  more  than  just  one  or  two  lobster  in  an  outing)  that 
problems  occur. 

Non-aboriginal  commercial  fishermen  are  raising  unmitigated  gall  at 
every  fish  or  lobster  a Mi'kmaq  takes  while  they  are  denied  the  same 
privileges.  (Maybe,  if  they  had  had  their  entire  way  of  life  robbed 
from  them,  they  too  could  live  in  rough-housing  and  fish  in  an 
unpowered  boat  any  time  they  pleased.  Wouldn't  that  make  things  nice 
and  even?) 

Finally  - If  you  have  not  reviewed  the  clip  of  the  Mi'kmaq  boat  being 
rammed  please  do.  This  is  in  violation  of  every  known  international 
boating  safety  law.  These  are  fishermen  complying  with  their  treaty 
rights.  They  are  not  drug  lords  being  interdicted  running  cocaine. 

Quit  treating  aboriginal  citizens  like  criminals,  Canada! 

The  video  clip  is  up  on  two  websites  in  RealMedia  format: 

- http: //www. owl star . com/who_will_sing_for_us . htm 

- http://www.wintercount.org/whowillsing/ 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

===w=w===  gars@sdf .lonestar.org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Gover's  Activist  Legacy 
escapes  McCaleb 

- BIA  Nominee  Vows 
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Gover's  'activist'  legacy  escapes  McCaleb 
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Should  he  be  confirmed  to  run  the  agency,  Neal  McCaleb  will  inherit  a 
number  of  politically  touchy  and  legally  thorny  issues  which  have  drawn 
heightened  scrutiny  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

But  as  critics  of  federal  recognition,  Indian  gaming,  and  the  trust  fund 
debacle  call  for  changes  in  the  way  the  BIA  handles  these  and  other  tasks, 
McCaleb' s nomination  has  drawn  little  interest  in  comparison  to  that  of 
his  predecessor,  Kevin  Gover.  Even  as  McCaleb  stands  poised  to  tackle  the 
job  of  Assistant  Secretary,  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Pawnee 
lawyer/lobbyist  since  he  left  office  than  to  the  Chickasaw  Republican  who 
faces  his  confirmation  hearing  today. 

To  be  sure,  McCaleb's  consideration  for  the  job  hasn't  gone  unnoticed.  A 
number  of  national  papers  immediately  covered  Bush's  decision  to  tap  the 
Oklahoma  Secretary  of  Transportation  for  the  job  while  Gover's  1997 
nomination  was  initially  reported  only  by  media  in  Indian  Country  and  in 
New  Mexico,  where  he  lived  at  the  time. 

Yet  the  flurry  on  McCaleb  was  largely  due  to  Gover,  whose  decisions  are 
still  being  scrutinized  by  anti-Indian  gaming  interests  who  have 
criticized  him  for  returning  to  a job  for  which  he  was  trained.  When 
public  opinion  does  weigh  in  on  McCaleb,  its  to  point  out  Gover's  alleged 
failings  or  to  cast  blame  towards  his  way  for  a "reprehensible  record  of 
the  Clinton  administration"  as  the  Boston  Globe  did  in  an  editorial  this 
week. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  continued  focus  on  Gover  was  foreshadowed  by  a 
media  report  back  in  1997.  Dust  days  before  his  October  confirmation 
hearing,  a New  York  Times  writer  published  a column  characterizing  a 
former  tribal  client  of  Gover's  as  criminals  and  claiming  that  ties  to 
Indian  gaming  would  unfairly  influence  his  decision  making  ability. 

While  it  raised  the  eyebrows  of  many  and  the  story  was  followed  by  other 
outlets,  William  Satire's  piece  was  largely  discredited.  As  it  turned  out, 
quotes  he  attributed  to  a federal  judge  appeared  nowhere  in  the  ruling  on 
Tesuque  Pueblo  while  Senators  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-Colo.)  and  Daniel 
Inouye  (D-Hawaii)  shielded  Gover  from  the  attack,  assuring  unanimous 
approval  by  the  full  Senate. 

In  contrast,  there  has  been  no  similar  coverage  of  McCaleb's  past,  which 
includes  a particularly  troubled  legacy  --  in  the  eyes  of  tribal  leaders  - 
- over  a Reagan-era  report  he  signed  onto  calling  for  limitations  on 
tribal  sovereignty,  increased  development  of  Indian  lands,  and  for 
dismantling  the  BIA  altogether.  A spokesperson  for  McCaleb  has  said  he 
remains  proud  of  the  report  and  while  it  may  come  up  in  today's  hearing, 
its  unlikely  to  pose  problems  for  Senators. 

Likewise,  taxation  compacts  he  shepherded  through  the  Oklahoma 
Legislature  in  the  wake  of  a Supreme  Court  decision  his  own  tribe  won  are 
today  likely  to  draw  praise  as  a model  of  cooperation  between  tribes  and 
states,  even  as  tribal  leaders  continue  to  criticize  him  for  a deal  they 
say  limits  their  sovereignty. 

McCaleb's  recent  involvement  in  a political  scuffle  in  his  Department  of 
Transportation  did  draw  some  attention.  But  the  brouhaha  was  largely 
Oklahoma-specific  and  had  no  hot-button  angle  like  Indian  gaming  that 
would  turn  it  into  an  affair  of  Gover  proportions. 

Gover,  however,  shrugs  off  the  media's  apparent  love/hate  affair  with 
him  as  personal.  Even  though  the  stories  mention  him  by  name,  he  believes 
the  target  is  indeed  McCaleb. 

"What  worries  me  is  not  its  effect  on  me,"  said  Gover  of  the  coverage. 


"What  worries  me  is  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  intimidate  the  new 
administration,  the  new  [Interior]  Secretary,  and  the  new  Assistant 
Secretary . " 

Gover  also  says  there  is  a message  encoded  in  the  attacks:  "When  you  do 
things  that  are  activist  in  favor  in  Indians,  we're  going  to  make  you  pay 
for  it." 

"That  is  a bad  environment  for  a new  Assistant  Secretary,"  he  added. 
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A federally  run  trust  fund  for  Native  Americans  that  was  mismanaged  for 
more  than  a century  can  be  fixed  within  four  years.  President  Bush's 
nominee  to  head  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  said  yesterday. 

Neal  McCaleb  told  lawmakers  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine  how  much 
the  government  owes  some  300,000  Indians  for  past  mismanagement  and  to 
create  an  oversight  system. 

"That's  a quick  fix  under  the  schedules  I've  seen,"  McCaleb  said,  but 
added,  "My  desire  and  expectation  is  [finishing]  both  jobs." 

The  trust  accounts  were  set  up  to  handle  royalties  from  grazing,  logging, 
mining  or  oil  leases  on  Indian  lands.  From  the  beginning,  however,  the 
accounts  were  mismanaged,  the  government  acknowledges. 

"It's  a national  scandal,"  Sen.  Dohn  McCain  (R-Ariz.)  said  during  a 
Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  hearing. 

Lawyers  for  the  Indians  in  a class  action  suit  against  the  government 
have  said  at  least  $10  billion  is  owed,  while  government  lawyers  have  said 
the  amount  is  much  less. 

A federal  court  has  ordered  the  Interior  Department,  which  oversees  the 
BIA,  to  overhaul  trust  fund  management  and  piece  together  what  the  Indians 
are  owed. 

Dennis  Gingold,  an  attorney  for  the  plaintiffs,  said  McCaleb  is  a "babe 
in  the  woods"  if  he  thinks  he  can  fix  it  in  four  years. 

McCaleb  said  the  BIA  is  working  out  glitches  in  databases  created  to 
help  reconstruct  and  track  the  trust  accounts. 

A member  of  the  Chickasaw  Tribe  in  Oklahoma,  McCaleb  most  recently 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  Department  of  Transportation.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  House  of  Representatives  from  1974  to  1982  and  lost 
a bid  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  governor  in  1982. 

The  committee  did  not  vote  on  his  nomination,  but  is  expected  to  do  so 
within  the  next  week. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Washington  Post  Company 
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Nova  Scotia  native  band  to  discuss  fishing  plan  on  weekend  --  chief 

HALIFAX  (CP)  --  An  East  Coast  native  band  that  pledged  to  defy  federal 
fishing  regulations  says  it  will  now  wait  until  the  weekend  before 
possibly  launching  its  disputed  summer  fishery. 

The  Indian  Brook  band  in  central  Nova  Scotia  said  Thursday  it  would  meet 
Saturday  with  councillors  and  residents  to  discuss  the  plan,  which  could 
lead  to  more  arrests  and  charges. 

Chief  Reg  Maloney  said  there  was  a possibility  the  band  might  not  put 
its  boats  in  the  water  if  the  risks  are  deemed  too  high. 

"We're  considering  all  our  options  and  they're  all  bad,"  Maloney  said 
from  the  reserve  in  Shubenacadie,  N.S. 

The  band  had  planned  to  launch  about  eight  small  fishing  boats  in  St. 
Mary's  Bay  as  early  as  Thursday,  weeks  after  the  commercial  lobster 
fishery  had  closed. 

The  landlocked  band  insists  it  has  historic  treaty  rights  to  the  fishery 
and  that  both  the  federal  departments  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Fisheries  and 
Oceans  don't  have  the  authority  to  say  when  members  can  fish. 

Maloney  had  been  waiting  to  receive  letters  from  the  two  departments 
indicating  what  would  happen  if  native  fishermen  went  out  on  the  bay.  He 
also  wanted  Indian  Affairs  to  recognize  native  treaty  right  to  the 
resource. 

DFO  restated  its  position  that  it  would  enforce  laws  governing  a 
regulated  fishery  and  possibly  charge  the  native  fishermen. 

Indian  Affairs  reiterated  its  claim  it  would  not  negotiate  an  immediate 
fishing  arrangement  that  would  allow  the  band  to  fish  from  Dune  13  to  Duly 
31. 

If  natives  do  go  out,  they  could  have  their  gear  seized.  They  could  also 
face  charges  similar  to  the  ones  they  received  last  year  when  they  fished 
out  of  season. 

DFO  officers  and  natives  clashed  from  their  boats  last  year  as  officials 
tried  to  seize  their  gear.  Several  natives  were  charged  and  the  reserve 
lost  most  of  its  boats. 

Maloney  said  the  band  has  to  decide  if  it's  worth  being  charged  again. 

"We  don't  gain  anything  as  far  as  our  legal  thing  goes,  but  our  people 
are  so  damned  frustrated  with  being  turned  down  with  everything  we  try  to 
work  at,"  he  said  from  his  home  on  the  large,  economically  depressed 
reserve. 

Maloney  had  asked  Indian  Affairs  to  grant  them  access  to  the  fishery 
based  on  treaty  rights,  rather  than  through  interim  fishing  deals  offered 
through  DFO. 

The  federal  government  has  offered  Atlantic  Canada's  34  native  bands 
one-  to  three-year  deals  that  give  them  access  to  the  fishery,  gear, 
training  and  funding. 

Maloney  has  resisted  the  deals  offered  after  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
recognized  native  fishing  rights  in  a September  1999  decision.  A later 
clarification  by  the  court  said  DFO  had  the  right  to  regulate  the  fishery. 
Copyright  c.  2001,  Canoe  Limited  Partnership. 
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Dhaliwal  vows  to  stop  illegal  fishing 
By  Brian  Underhill  / Ottawa  Bureau 

Ottawa  - The  federal  government  plans  to  step  in  and  prevent  Indian  Brook 
Mi'kmaq  from  defying  a ban  on  a summer  lobster  fishery  in  St.  Marys  Bay, 
Fisheries  Minister  Herb  Dhaliwal  said  Wednesday. 

"If  they  fish  illegally,  we'll  enforce  the  law,"  he  said  in  an  interview. 

The  landlocked  Indian  Brook  reserve  has  stated  it  will  take  a flotilla 
of  boats  to  St.  Marys  Bay  as  early  as  today  to  fish  lobster. 

Chief  Reg  Maloney  has  said  about  eight  boats  will  head  out  into  the  bay, 
which  separates  Digby  Neck  and  the  mainland,  to  begin  what  they  believe  is 
their  traditional  summer  fishery. 

A group  called  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  plans  to  send  observers  to  St. 
Marys  Bay  to  try  to  prevent  the  kinds  of  clashes  that  occurred  last  year 
in  Burnt  Church,  N.B. 

However,  Mr.  Dhaliwal  said  he's  sent  a letter  to  Chief  Maloney  asking 
him  to  sit  down  and  negotiate  a fisheries  agreement  with  Ottawa. 

The  fisheries  minister  would  not  specify  what  action  he's  ordered  in 
response  to  the  situation  with  the  Indian  Brook  band,  but  last  year 
clashes  with  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  officers  led  to  several 
natives  being  charged  and  the  seizure  of  many  of  the  band's  boats. 

"I  think  it  is  in  everybody's  interests  to  sit  down  . . . and  work 
toward  an  agreement,"  Mr.  Dhaliwal  said.  "I've  always  said  I'd  rather 
spend  money  on  economic  development  rather  than  on  enforcement,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  day  we  have  to  enforce  the  law." 

Tory  MP  Gerald  Keddy  said  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the  federal 
government  allow  a summer  lobster  fishery  in  the  region. 

"On  the  summer  commercial  fishery,  anything  beyond  a zero  tolerance 
won't  work,"  he  said. 

"If  we're  going  to  have  peace  on  the  water,  we  first  of  all  have  to 
conserve  the  resource." 

The  South  Shore  MP  added  that  nobody  has  a problem  with  allowing  natives 
into  the  fall  fishery  to  provide  opportunities  for  their  community. 

He  said  the  Indian  Brook  band  has  already  tried  to  achieve  its  ends 
through  the  courts,  and  now  it  seems  it  is  going  to  push  this  issue  to  see 
if  DFO  will  enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  Keddy  said  he  believes  that  if  DFO  enforces  the  law,  Indian  Brook 
will  try  to  become  a real  participant  in  the  fishery  and  not  just  collect 
money  off  someone  else  fishing  their  licences. 

West  Nova  MP  Robert  Thibault,  minister  responsible  for  the  Atlantic 
Canada  Opportunities  Agency,  agreed  that  regulations  must  be  enforced  and 
the  resource  must  be  protected. 

"What  I would  hope  is  that  the  Indian  Brook  leadership  will  go  to  the 
table  and  negotiate  with  the  minister  of  fisheries  and  the  minister  of 
Indian  and  northern  affairs  for  the  good  of  their  community  and  to 
maintain  and  develop  some  goodwill  and  good  neighbours  between  all 
communities,"  Mr.  Thibault  said. 

He  said  fishing  in  the  summer  is  very  sensitive  because  it's  a time  when 
the  non-native  commercial  fishermen  leave  the  lobster  stocks  alone  to  grow 
and  develop. 

Mr.  Thibault  said  there  is  a right  to  a modest  food  fishery,  but  there 
is  always  a danger  of  turning  it  into  "what  could  only  be  described  as  a 
commercial  poaching  operation." 

"That's  what  the  department  will  have  to  protect  against,  as  they  have 
done  in  the  past . " 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Halifax  Herald  Limited 
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Ottawa  Balks  At  Paying  Native  Fishermans'  Bills 
The  Federal  Government  Will  Appeal  The  Ruling 

FREDERICTON,  11:16  a.m.  ADT  Dune  16,  2001  --Ottawa  has  appealed  a ruling 
forcing  it  to  pay  the  legal  fees  of  native  fishermen  over  last  summer's 
violent  clashes  in  northern  New  Brunswick. 

Last  month.  New  Brunswick  judge  William  McCarroll  stayed  charges  against 
seven  defendants  until  the  state  provides  them  with  the  funds  to  mount  a 
proper  defence. 

The  charges  stem  from  confrontations  on  Miramichi  Bay  between  Mi'kmaqs 
(MIG-maw)  and  federal  fisheries  officers. 

Federal  Dustice  Department  spokesman  Glenn  Chamberlain  says  the  judge 
has  gone  beyond  the  norm  in  terms  of  providing  state-funded  counsel. 

At  stake  for  the  government  is  the  precedent  the  case  could  set  for 
future  fishery,  forestry  and  hunting  cases. 

And  then  there's  the  money,  which  one  lawyer  has  estimated  could  add  up 
to  as  much  as  $2  million. 

Copyright  c.  2001  by  The  Canadian  Press. 
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B.C.  native  groups  plots  strategy  to  fight  B.C.  government  treaty  referendum 
GREG  DOYCE 

NORTH  VANCOUVER,  B.C.  (CP)  - A B.C.  native  group  expressed  grave  concern 
Wednesday  about  the  new  Liberal  government's  proposed  treaty  referendum 
and  introduced  a plan  to  try  to  stop  it. 

A special  committee  set  up  by  the  First  Nations  Summit  released  a 
"strategic  plan"  to  fight  the  provincewide  referendum  that  could  include 
direct  and  legal  action. 

The  comprehensive  paper's  objective  is  to  "stop  the  proposed  referendum 
on  treaties,"  includes  detailed  Plans  A and  B and  involves  the  support  of 
businesses,  municipalities,  organizations,  the  federal  government  and  the 
media . 

The  Liberal  government  promised  during  the  election  campaign  to  hold  a 
referendum  within  a year  to  try  to  get  British  Columbians'  opinion  on  how 
treaties  should  be  conducted  and  what  should  be  open  for  negotiation. 

"If  it's  unsuccessful,  we  shall  resort  to  direct  action  and  then  legal 
action,"  Dudith  Sayers,  chief  of  the  Hupacasath  First  Nation  near  Port 
Alberni,  told  dozens  of  delegates  at  the  conference. 

Sayers  and  several  other  chiefs  and  councillors  set  up  the  committee, 
which  was  sanctioned  by  the  summit. 

The  resolution  was  expected  to  be  passed  later  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 

The  First  Nations  Summit  is  the  native  group  that  comprises  all  the 
bands  in  the  province  involved  in  the  B.C.  Treaty  Commission  process  aimed 
at  reaching  treaties  with  the  federal  and  provincial  governments. 

Unlike  the  rest  of  the  country,  governments  through  British  Columbia's 
history  did  not  for  the  most  part  sign  treaties  with  natives  after  the 
arrival  of  Europeans. 

More  than  100  per  cent  of  the  province  is  now  claimed  as  traditional 
territory  by  the  almost  200  bands  in  the  province. 

Sayers  said  the  direct  action  would  include  measures  to  "promote 
economic  uncertainty  that  could  range  from  stopping  logging  to  stopping 
transportation  routes." 

"Direct  action  can  be  a wide  range  of  things  and  the  war  council  here 
will  be  planning  to  let  people  know  that  this  referendum  is  going  to  hurt 
people . " 

Under  the  strategy  proposal.  Plan  A would  be  implemented  now  and 


continue  until  referendum  talks  begin  on  the  question  or  questions  to  be 
posed . 

"The  objective  is  to  be  diplomatic  and  try  to  give  Campbell  other 
options/'  Sayers  told  the  delegates.  "Campbell  wants  economic  certainty 
and  he  can't  do  that  without  treaties.  We  have  to  use  that  to  the  maximum 
in  our  strategy." 

The  summit  also  would  have  representatives  attend  the  government's 
proposed  open  cabinet  meetings  and  sit  in  silent  protest. 

The  second  phase  of  the  plan  would  begin  after  the  referendum  process 
has  begun. 

More  pressure  would  be  applied  through  direct  action  and  legal  action 
and  natives  would  be  encouraged  to  phone  talk  shows,  write  letters  to  the 
editor  and  try  to  convince  non-natives  to  vote  in  favour  of  natives. 

International  human  rights  organizations  would  also  be  asked  to  express 
opinions  that  the  referendum  is  a violation  of  human  rights,  said  Sayers. 

The  prime  minister  would  be  also  be  approached. 

"We  need  a public  statement  that  they  are  not  in  favour  of  the 
referendum,"  Sayers  said  of  Prime  Minister  lean  Chretien  and  the  federal 
Liberals.  "They  have  been  silent." 

Earlier  in  the  conference,  summit  executives  Kathryn  Teneese  and  Bill 
Wilson  also  suggested  the  Liberal  government  should  be  given  a honeymoon 
period  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  referendum,  there  has  been  no 
"anti-Indian  bias"  shown  so  far. 

Both  applauded  the  government's  decision  to  transfer  the  treaty-making 
process  to  the  Attorney  General's  Ministry  and  delivery  of  services  to 
aboriginals  to  another  ministry. 

But  Wilson  reiterated  that  he  believed  the  referendum  would  be  divisive. 

"Nothing  can  be  asked  that  hasn't  already  been  answered,"  said  Wilson. 
"And  yet  they  think  if  they  ask  ordinary  citizens,  there  is  some  wisdom 
there. " 

He  said  a referendum  "pandered  to  racists"  in  small  communities  and 
allowed  them  "to  crawl  out  from  under  their  rocks." 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Canadian  Press. 
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Tricks  or  Treaties 
Updated  Version. 

Here  is  what  I think  is  interesting  and  some  important  questions. 

Why  all  of  sudden  is  it  that  Canada  is  rushing  to  sign  new  agreements, 

( Tricks  ) treaties  and  getting  rid  of  Indian  Act?  Mostly  it  gets 
rid  of  what  Canada  calls  the  "Indian  Problem." 

Right  across  Canada  we  can  find  some  sort  of  new  agreement  or 
what  I call  trick  treaties.  They  call  them  treaties  but  they  are 
nothing  more  than  Canada  stealing  land  they  know  they  do  not  legally 
own . 

History  tells  us  what  they  want,  and  they  have  two  serpents  to  do  it 
with.  First  the  Political  one  and  if  that  fails  use  the  Dustice  one. 

Like  the  good  cop,  bad  cop. 

So  why  the  sudden  rush  ? 

Is  it  possible  that  the  present  rush  by  Canada  is  to  protect  itself 
in  the  event  that  Quebec  separates  and  opens  the  door  to  all  un-signed 
Aboriginal  Nations  to  do  the  same  ? 

Would  the  separation  of  Quebec  open  the  door  to  Aboriginal  Nations  to 
demand  the  same  right  ? Think  about  it. 

To  prevent  that  from  happening,  Canada  has  to  put  something  in  place 
fast.  Because  once  they  sign  any  new  agreement  with  a nation,  it 


would  close  any  door  opened  to  freedom  and  nationhood  from  Canada  ? 

Simply  speaking  you  are  now  part  of  melting  pot  of  Canada. 

See,  after  all,  once  they  are  signing,  ( any  nation  ) they  then  would  fall 
out  of  the  Indian  Act  and  become  Canadians  according  to  Canadian  Law. 

Think  about  it ...!!!!!  ! 

And  question  this,  does  Aboriginal  Nations  presently  have  the  legal 
right  to  separate  from  Canada  and  take  control  over  the  lands  that 
legally  belong  to  them  ? If  they  do,  then  Canada  is  up  a creek 
without  a paddle. 

Is  this  what  Canada  is  trying  to  prevent  ? 

Before  any  nations  signs  anything  they  should  looking  in  to  this. 

Simple,  ask  do  we  presently  have  the  right  to  separate  ? Would  they 
still  have  that  same  right  once  they  sign  anything  the  government  is 
trying  to  get  signed  now  ? If  they  do  not,  then  it  had  better  be 
included  if  one  has  that  righ  or  lose  itt.  This  and  many  things  ares 
something  one  can  not  afford  to  lose  as  a rights  as  a people. 

If  signing  any  new  agreement  removes  any  legal  rights  then  it  should 
not  be  signed. 

At  least  as  I see  it. 

That  is  the  only  reason  Canada  is  behind  rushing  to  crush  the 
present  408  court  cases  and  rid  itself  from  the  Indian  Act.  Its  the 
only  reason  to  sign  new  TRICK  treaties. 

You  don't  have  a case  if  you  have  no  Indian  Act. 

You  must  "act  locally  but  think  globally." 

But  the  next  question  should  be,  do  native  nations  know  what  are  there 
RIGHTS  ? Before  you  rush  to  sign  anything  it  would  a good  time  to 
find  out  what  you  have  and  don't  have.  Take  a look  at  history  and  see 
what  you  believe  you  had  and  do  you  still  believe  you  have  it.  And  if 
you  do,  then  RECORD  THEM. 

You  can  email  if  you  like  at  frosty@frostys.qc.ca 
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The  Blanket  Train  for  Aboriginal  Rights 

Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition  - Come  Doin  the  Blanket  Train! 

Dune  21  is  National  Aboriginal  Day.  We  are  gathering  in  Ottawa  to  call  for 
Dustice ! 

Take  the  train  to  Ottawa  with  the  Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition  and  the 
Canadian  Ecumenical  Dubilee  Initiative. 

On  Dune  21,  community  activists  from  across  Canada  will  come  together  in 
Ottawa  at  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  building  to  symbolically  reverse  the 
process  of  dispossessing  Aboriginal  peoples  from  the  land,  and  to  show 
support  for  the  ARC/Dubilee  "Land  Rights,  Right  Relations"  petition 
campaign . 

In  a twist  on  the  "blanket  exercise"  that  dramatizes  the  forced 
separation  of  Aboriginal  peoples  from  their  home,  we  will  roll  out 
blankets  from  across  Canada,  symbolizing  our  commitment  to  restoring  right 
relations  with  Aboriginal  peoples,  and  joining  in  the  Dubilee  call  for  a 
truly  independent  commission  to  implement  Aboriginal  land,  treaty,  and 
inherent  rights. 

We're  coming  on  three  trains:  one  from  the  East  (Halifax);  one  from  the 
North  (Churchill);  and  one  from  the  West  (Vancouver).  The  Eastern  train 
will  pick  up  Quebec  participants  in  Montreal.  The  Churchill  and  Vancouver 
trains  will  meet  in  Winnipeg,  and  will  be  joined  in  Toronto  by  folks  from 
the  Southern  part  of  Canada. 

We  will  come  carrying  the  blankets  that  symbolize  the  land  we  once 
shared,  stopping  along  the  way  to  pick  up  bundles  of  blankets  from 
individuals  and  communities.  People  can  join  us  for  the  journey  if  they 
wish.  On  Dune  21,  upon  our  arrival  in  Ottawa,  we  will  spread  out  the 


blankets  - 500,  we  hope! 


How  Can  Local  Groups  Participate? 

Plan  your  own  event  to  collect  as  many  blankets  as  possible  (including 
some  blankets  with  special  significance  to  your  community) . 

Meet  the  train  when  it  arrives  in  your  area,  and  pass  on  the  blankets. 
Invite  local  Aboriginal  communities  to  welcome  the  train  to  their 
territory...  hold  a ceremony  marking  the  passing  of  the  blankets. 

Hold  a petition  blitz  before,  during,  or  after  the  train  comes  through. 
Any  completed  petitions  can  be  handed  over  with  your  blankets! 

Come  to  Ottawa!  loin  us  on  the  train...  carpool . . .take  a bus... ride  your 
bike... canoe  up  the  Rideau  Canal ...  however  you  do  it,  join  us  in  Ottawa  on 
Dune  21 

Trains  will  be  following  these  routes: 

1.  Ha lif ax- Truro -Monet on- Bat hurst-Campbellton-Charny-  Drummondville- Saint 
Lambert -Mont real -Alexandria -Ottawa 

2.  Churchill-Gillam-Ilford-Pikwitonei-Thicket  Portage-The  Pas-Hudson 
Bay- Dauphin -Winnipeg 

3 . Vancouver- Kamloops- Da sper- Edmonton -Saskatoon -Melville-  Winnipeg- Sioux 
Lookout -Capreol- Sudbury  D unction -Tor onto -Oshawa-Coburg- 
Belleville-Kingston-Brockville-Smith ' s Falls-Ottawa 

The  western  train  leaves  Vancouver,  BC  on  Dune  17  at  5:30  pm. 

There's  a "send  off"  ceremony  beginning  at  4:30  pm  and  Chief  Arthur 
Manuel  is  expected  to  speak  at  before  he  gets  on  the  train. 

If  it's  a sunny  day  then  they're  planning  on  having  the  ceremony  and 
speakers  outside.  If  it's  raining  then  in  the  rotunda  inside  the  train 
station . 

Then,  it  DEPARTS  from  the  following  places  at  these  times: 

Mission  - 7:30  pm 
Agassiz  - 8:00  pm 

Katz  - 8:25  pm  (stops  on  request  only) 

North  Bend  - 9:30  pm 

Ashcroft  - 11:57  pm  (stops  on  request  only) 

DUNE  18 

Kamloops  North  - 2:32  am 

Clearwater  - 4:19  am 

Blue  River  - 6:16  am 

Valemount  - 7:52  am 

Dasper  - 12:25  pm 

Hinton  - 1:37  pm 

Edson  - 2:40  pm 

Evansburg  - 3:43  pm 

Edmonton  - 6:30  pm 

Viking  - 8:08  pm 

Wainwright  - 8:56  pm 

Unity,  Saskatchewan  - 11:14  pm 

DUNE  19 

Biggar  - 12:45  am 

Saskatoon  2:25  am 
Watrous  - 3:30  am 
Melville  - 6:02  am 
Rivers,  Manitoba  - 8:26  am 
Brandon  North  - 8:43  am 
Portage  la  Prairie  - 9:52  am 
Winnipeg  12:10  pm 
Sioux  Lookout  6:30  pm 

DUNE  20 

Sudbury  Dunction  1:10  pm 
It  arrives  in  Toronto  at  8 pm. 


The  Windsor,  Ontario  train  departs  at  5:30  on  Dune  20  and  arrives  in 
Toronto  at  9:18  that  night. 

The  people  on  these  trains  then  depart  for  Ottawa  at  6:55  am  on  Dune  21. 
They  are  scheduled  to  arrive  at  11:16  am. 

The  Halifax  train  departs  on  Dune  20  at  12:55  pm.  It  arrives  in 
Montreal  the  next  day  at  8:10.  It  then  departs  at  10  am  and  is 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  Ottawa  on  Dune  21  at  noon. 

The  northern  train  leaves  Thompson  on  Dune  17  at  12:35. 

It  gets  into  Winnipeg  on  Dune  18  at  8 am. 

The  people  on  this  train  then  link  up  with  the  people  from  Vancouver. 


On  Dune  21  people  from  across  Canada  will  gather  in  Ottawa  to  remember 
the  loss  of  land  by  Aboriginal  peoples  and  to  symbolize  a reversal  of  this 
process.  Blankets  are  being  collected  on  three  trains  heading  to  Ottawa 
for  National  Aboriginal  Day  from  Halifax,  Churchill  and  Vancouver.  On  Dune 
21  the  blankets  will  be  rolled  out  as  a way  of  symbolizing  our  commitment 
to  restoring  right  relations  between  our  peoples.  (At  the  end  of  this 
event,  they  will  give  the  blankets  to  homeless  shelters.) 

At  this  time,  also,  petitions  calling  for  a renewed  relationship 
between  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal  peoples  are  being  signed  and 
collected.  It  also  calls  for  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
commission  with  the  mandate  to  implement  land  treaty  and  inherent  rights. 

We  invite  individuals  and  groups  to  bring  blankets  (they  do  not  need  to 
be  new)  to  St.  Paul's  United  Church,  404  Cleveland  Ave.,  Riverview  on 
Monday,  Dune  18  between  1:00  and  4:00  P.M. 

We  urge  people  to  sign  the  Dubilee  Petition  on  Aboriginal  Land  Rights 
which  are  available  in  your  local  congregation. 

On  Canada's  east  coast  please  join  us  to  meet  the  Blanket  Train  at  the 
Moncton,  New  Brunswick  Via  Rail  Station  on  Wednesday,  Dune  20  at  5 P.M. 
for  a good  send  off! 

Need  More  Information? 

TO  PARTICIPATE,  CONTACT: 

Dennifer  Henry  at  416-462-1613 

Dulie  Graham  at  416-463-5312 

FOR  GENERAL  INFORMATION  OR  MEDIA  INQUIRIES, 

CONTACT:  Sara  Stratton  at  416-927-1305 

Ed  Bianchi  at  613-235-9956 

Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition 

http : //www. aboriginal right scoa lit ion . ca/ 

For  more  background  on  Aboriginal  Rights  issues  see 
http : //www.turtleisland .org/ news/news -aboriginal rights . htm 
Turtle  Island  Native  Network 
http : //www.turtleisland .org 

Canada's  best  online  source  for  Aboriginal  news  and  information. 

500,000  hits  a month  . . . and  growing! 
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Indianz.Com 

http : //www. indianz . com/SmokeSignal s/Head lines/ showfull . asp? ID=env/ 615 2001 
Gwich 'in  Nation  blind-sided  by  Norton  visit 
DUNE  15,  2001 

The  Gwich 'in  Nation  is  "scrambling"  to  receive  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale 
Norton  during  her  visit  to  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  next  week, 
a spokesperson  for  the  tribe's  steering  committee  said  on  Thursday. 

"We  think  its  a good  thing  that  she's  coming  because  she  refused  to  meet 
with  us  the  last  time  she  was  here,"  said  Faith  Gemmill.  "I  hope  she 


really  listens  and  hears  our  concerns." 

But  since  Norton's  visit  to  Arctic  Village,  a Gwich ' in  community  located 
just  off  the  southern  border  of  ANWR,  falls  just  two  days  before  a major 
tribal  summit,  Gemmill  criticized  the  Secretary  for  not  consulting  with 
tribal  leaders  beforehand  to  make  better  arrangements.  The  village  council 
learned  of  her  visit  late  Wednesday,  a trip  Interior  officials  told 
Indianz.Com  was  in  the  works  for  a week. 

"It  would  have  been  better  if  she  came  during  our  gathering,"  said 
Gemmill  of  the  four-day  event  which  begins  next  Thursday.  "Instead,  she's 
going  to  show  up  when  none  of  [our  leaders]  are  there  [at  Arctic  Village] 
yet . " 

For  Norton,  the  trip  is  her  second  to  the  19.5  million-acre  refuge  whose 
1.5  million-acre  coastal  plain  has  been  targeted  for  oil  and  gas 
development.  In  March,  Senator  Frank  Murkowski  (R-Alaska)  led  a small 
delegation  to  ANWR's  North  Slope,  where  they  met  with  leaders  of  Kaktovik, 
an  Inupiat  Eskimo  village  whose  residents  support  drilling. 

"When  I was  there  the  last  time,  I said  I would  go  back,"  said  Norton  in 
an  interview  in  her  office  yesterday. 

Her  primary  goal  will  be  to  observe  the  types  of  drilling  technologies 
which  have  been  promoted  as  environmentally  responsible.  Ice  roads  built 
in  the  winter  will  have  melted  away,  she  hopes,  proving  to  herself  and 
others  that  development  can  occur  with  minimal  impacts. 

But  she'll  also  spend  a few  hours  with  Gwich 'in  Athabaskans,  who  fear 
drilling  will  destroy  the  caribou  herd  on  which  they  depend.  "I  am  going 
to  be  spending  some  time  hearing  the  other  side  of  the  issue,"  she 
acknowledged . 

With  the  10,000-member  Gwich 'in  Nation  dispersed  among  15  villages  in 
Alaska  and  Canada,  however,  Norton  will  only  be  meeting  with  a small 
tribal  contingent  next  week.  Although  Arctic  Village  is  the  site  of  the 
tribe's  gathering  --  which  was  called  by  Gwich' in  youth  to  address  the 
threat  of  drilling  --  transportation  and  logistical  difficulties  are 
preventing  other  village  leaders  from  rearranging  their  trips  to  coincide 
with  the  visit. 

"At  the  last  minute,  we're  scrambling  to  bring  some  people  early  but 
people  can't  change  their  plans,"  argued  Gemmill. 

That  doesn't  mean  Norton  won't  be  welcomed  warmly  by  the  Gwich'in, 
though.  Arctic  Village  has  a population  of  about  125,  said  Gemmill,  and 
the  council  has  begun  preparations  for  a traditional  feast,  which  will 
include  moose:  five  have  been  shot  around  the  village  recently. 

The  caribou  hunting  season  won't  start  again  until  this  fall  but  some 
meat  might  be  brought  from  Canada  and  offered  to  the  Secretary,  said 
Gemmill.  The  village's  traditional  dancers  are  also  planning  a ceremony 
for  Norton,  she  added. 

Democrats  in  control  of  the  Senate  have  proclaimed  President  Bush's  push 
to  open  ANWR  for  development  a dead  proposal. 


FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER  NOW 

STOP  THE  ETHNIC  CLEANSING  OF  INDIGENOUS  PEOPLE 
TO  SUBSCRIBE  TO  NDN-AIM  SEND  A BLANK  EMAIL  TO: 

NDN- AIM-SUBSCRIBE@YAHOOGROUPS . COM 

FOR  OTHER  ACTIVIST  ISSUES:  AMERI-ADVOCATE-SUBSCRIBE@YAHOOGROUPS.COM 
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Wednesday,  Dune  13,  2001 
Firefighters  Hope  to  Save  Canyon 
By  Wren  Propp 


Journal  Staff  Writer 

DULCE  - A timber-rich  canyon  near  the  700-acre  Cordova  Fire  south  of 
Dulce  is  on  firefighters'  list  of  priorities  to  save,  according  to  a 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  official. 

Soldier  Canyon,  filled  with  ponderosa  pine  and  Douglas  fir  sold  by  the 
Jicarilla  Apache  tribe,  also  leads  straight  north  into  Dulce,  where  many 
members  of  the  tribe  live,  said  Marvin  Olson  of  the  BIA  Forestry  Division. 

Fire  crews  concentrated  Tuesday  on  increasing  their  containment  of  the 
blaze,  despite  erratic  winds  in  the  afternoon. 

"If  it  holds  together  ...  then  we  may  have  it  almost  beat,"  said  Olson, 
who  is  among  representatives  of  federal  and  state  agencies  who  have 
combined  efforts  to  stall  the  blaze. 

The  Cordova  Fire  began  Saturday  after  a dry  thunderstorm  moved  through 
the  area  on  Friday,  he  said.  One  firefighter  was  injured  in  a chain-saw 
accident  on  Monday.  He  was  sent  home. 

No  structures  are  threatened  by  the  fire  so  far. 

The  tribe's  timber  industry  took  a large  hit  in  the  Mount  Archuleta  Fire, 
which  began  almost  five  years  to  the  day  before  the  Cordova  Fire,  north  of 
Dulce.  The  1996  fire,  also  started  by  lightning,  destroyed  nearly  15,000 
acres . 

The  tribe  lost  nearly  8 million  board  feet  of  timber  in  the  fire, 
although  some  was  salvaged  and  sold  at  a low  price,  Olson  said.  The  tribe 
relies  heavily  on  timber  and  oil  for  income. 

He  did  not  know  how  many  board  feet  of  timber  could  be  harvested  from 
Soldier  Canyon. 

On  Tuesday,  a village  of  brightly  colored  tents  dotted  the  tribe's 
fairgrounds.  The  tents  are  used  by  firefighters  to  rest  in  when  their 
shifts  end. 

Larger  white  tents  for  administrators'  offices,  including  a fire 
behavior  analyst,  also  were  set  up  near  the  tent  city. 

Helicopters  dumped  large  buckets  of  water  from  the  air  Tuesday.  Some  of 
the  terrain's  rugged  rock  outcroppings  were  painted  pink  with  fire- 
retardant  slurry  dropped  from  the  air. 

Three  helicopters,  three  air  tankers,  one  lead  plane  and  one  air  attack 
plane  were  fighting  the  fire  on  Tuesday. 

The  few  serious  fires  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Southwest  this  week 
allowed  planes,  helicopters  and  fire  crews  to  concentrate  on  the  Cordova 
Fire,  said  Karen  Lightfoot,  a fire  information  officer  at  the  fire. 

Fire  crews  tried  to  keep  a handle  on  "spot"  fires  - fires  that  appear 
ahead  of  the  fire  after  sparks  are  blown  by  the  wind  - to  stall  growth  of 
the  fire. 

Average  snow  and  rainfall  last  winter  has  helped  keep  a damper  on  the 
fire,  said  Olson.  The  normal  winter  precipitation  in  late  2000  and  early 
2001  helped  break  a two-year  drought's  grasp  on  the  area. 

"If  not  for  the  average  winter,  this  would  be  a lot  worse,"  Olson  said. 

But  high  temperatures  in  the  80s  and  low  humidity  have  kept  the  fire 
stubbornly  burning,  Olson  said. 

Lightfoot  said  officials  are  also  concerned  about  a storm  front  forecast 
to  move  into  the  area  later  this  week. 

Wind  squalls,  and  more  dry  lightning,  could  increase  the  blaze,  she  said. 
Copyright  c.  2001  Albuquerque  Journal 
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Tribe  holds  NDOT  staff  for  2 hours  in  dispute 
Associated  Press 
Saturday  June  9th,  2001 

Tribal  police  detained  a dozen  state  transportation  workers  Friday  for 
nearly  two  hours  at  a maintenance  shed  on  tribal  lands  in  a dispute  over 


back  rent  for  the  facility. 

A Pyramid  Lake  tribal  official  said  police  were  trying  to  stop  the 
Nevada  Department  of  Transportation  from  leaving  the  premises  without 
settling  an  alleged  $335,000  debt  to  the  tribe. 

The  department  has  leased  a building  on  tribal  lands  in  Nixon  since  1965 
but  didn't  renew  its  25-year  lease  that  came  due  in  1989. 

The  department  said  it  has  paid  its  debt.  "It  comes  down  to  an  issue  of 
money,"  said  NDOT  spokesman  Scott  Magruder  Friday. 

No  one  was  hurt  and  no  outside  law  enforcement  officers  became  involved 
in  the  incident  before  the  workers  were  allowed  to  leave  the  maintenance 
yard  at  Nixon  about  30  miles  northeast  of  Reno  about  1 p.m. 

The  tribal  officers  stopped  blocking  the  state  workers'  departure  after 
the  Nevada  Attorney  General's  Office  suggested  to  lawyers  for  the  Pyramid 
Lake  Paiute  Tribe  that  further  detainment  could  constitute  a crime,  a 
deputy  attorney  general  said. 

Tribal  Chairman  Allan  Mandell  said  both  sides  were  to  negotiate  new 
lease  terms  next  week.  He  said  NDOT  was  like  a bad  tenant  trying  to  skip 
out  on  the  rent. 

"It  was  like  they  were  packing  up  to  go  in  the  middle  of  the  night  but 
they  did  it  in  the  day,"  Mandell  said.  "This  came  as  quite  a surprise  this 
morning.  They  were  trying  to  skip  out  the  back  door." 

The  Nevada  Department  of  Transportation  workers  never  were  considered  to 
be  in  any  danger  nor  were  they  ever  considered  being  held  hostage, 
spokesman  Scott  Magruder  said  Friday. 

"They  were  detained,"  Magruder  said. 

"They  wouldn't  let  our  people  leave.  They  were  detained  a couple  of 
hours.  But  everyone  is  fine,"  he  said.  He  said  there  were  about  a dozen 
state  workers  but  he  did  not  know  how  many  tribal  police  officers. 

Brian  Hutchins,  chief  deputy  attorney  general  for  NDOT,  said  the  debt 
has  been  paid  and  the  department  was  trying  to  clear  the  premises  after 
receiving  a note  that  said  they  were  trespassing. 

"We  paid  the  debt  but  they  don't  agree  with  that,"  he  said.  "We  don't 
want  to  be  trespassers  and  I don't  think  we  were.  This  is  a civil  dispute 
and  we're  just  trying  to  resolve  this  in  an  amicable  fashion." 

The  tribe  recently  notified  the  state  it  would  be  guilty  of  trespassing 
if  it  returned  to  the  facility. 

The  workers  were  attempting  to  remove  state  road  construction  equipment 
and  relocate  it  about  20  miles  south  to  Fernley  when  the  tribal  police 
blocked  their  way,  he  said. 

The  tribal  officials  agreed  to  allow  the  workers  leave  with  the  vehicles 
in  which  they  arrived.  But  the  state  workers  left  behind  a front-loader, 
two  trailers  and  an  old  pickup  truck,  Magruder  said. 

"Basically  they  said  they  were  holding  it  as  collateral,"  he  said.  He 
said  state  workers  already  had  removed  computers,  fax  machines  and  other 
office  equipment  from  the  maintenance  facility. 

He  said  the  department  owes  Pyramid  Lake  Tribe  more  than  $335,000  in 
rent  and  fees  incurred  from  the  trespass. 

A spokeswoman  for  the  tribe  in  Nixon  referred  a telephone  call  from  The 
Associated  Press  to  a tribal  police  officer,  who  referred  calls  to  the 
tribal  police  chief,  who  did  not  immediately  return  messages  seeking 
comment . 

Washoe  County  sheriff's  deputies  did  not  become  involved  at  any  time, 
sheriff's  spokeswoman  Michelle  Youngs  said. 

Hutchins  said  it  was  his  understanding  that  the  workers  had  been  held 
against  their  will  for  less  than  two  hours.  But  he  said  the  state 
considered  the  dispute  to  be  a civil  case  and  that  he  did  not  anticipate 
the  pursuit  of  any  criminal  charges. 

"The  essence  of  this  was  the  tribal  police  were  preventing  NDOT 
personnel  from  leaving  the  yard.  They  didn't  want  the  NDOT  personnel  to 
take  the  equipment,"  Hutchins  said. 

"We  are  going  to  continue  negotiating  with  the  tribe  and  its  attorneys 
to  come  to  an  understanding  of  the  agreement  and  where  we  are  at." 

Mandell  said  the  tribe  was  willing  to  resolve  the  dispute  with  the 
department  because  for  years,  the  rental  agreement  had  benefited  both 
parties . 


"We've  had  long-term  relationship  with  NDOT  and  we  hope  we  can  continue 
and  resolve  this  issue." 

Gazette-Journal  reporter  Rhina  Guidos  contributed  to  this  report. 
Copyright  c.  2001  Reno  Gazette-Journal 
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Tribes  have  right  to  speak  on  South  Lawrence  Trafficway 
by  Dean  B.  Suagee 
Guest  Columnist 

The  April  11  edition  of  Indian  Country  Today  reported  that  Haskell  Indian 
Nations  University  has  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  Kansas  Department  of 
Transportation  in  the  construction  of  a highway  project  known  as  the  South 
Lawrence  Trafficway. 

Transportation  has  been  trying  to  build  this  highway  bypass  for  more 
than  a decade,  and  the  opposition  of  Haskell  has  been  a major  factor  in 
keeping  the  eastern  segment  from  being  built,  so  if  Haskell  really  has 
decided  to  drop  its  opposition,  that  is  news. 

That  should  not  be  the  end  of  the  story,  though.  There  are  other  reasons 
why  this  road  project  should  not  be  built,  at  least  not  before  the 
responsible  federal  agency  has  fulfilled  its  legal  obligations  to  consult 
with  concerned  tribes.  Obviously,  Haskell  has  a strong  interest  in  whether 
the  highway  is  eventually  built  and,  if  so,  where  it  is  located. 

Until  fairly  recently,  the  department's  preferred  route  was  an  alignment 
along  31st  Street  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Haskell  campus.  The  other 
two  alternatives  it  considered  would  run  through  an  area  south  of  31st 
Street  and  north  of  the  Wakarusa  River  that  historically  was  part  of  the 
Haskell  campus.  Although  it  clearly  has  an  interest  in  the  project, 

Haskell  does  not  necessarily  speak  for  concerned  tribes. 

Concerned  tribes  have  a statutory  right  to  speak  for  themselves,  a right 
arising  from  a federal  law  known  as  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act. 
My  purpose  in  writing  is  to  explain  this  legal  right,  in  case  there  are 
any  tribes  that  choose  to  exercise  it.  Perhaps  consultation  with  tribes 
will  lead  to  consensus  on  a route  for  the  bypass,  or  perhaps  some  tribes 
will  voice  strong  opposition  to  any  route  north  of  the  River.  Until  there 
has  been  a reasonable  and  good-faith  effort  to  find  out  what  concerned 
tribes  think  about  this  project,  it  is  premature  to  regard  any  decision  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  as  final. 

Before  discussing  the  relevant  law,  I should  provide  a little  background. 
Reading  the  story  in  the  April  11  edition,  I realized  I have  some 
information  about  this  proposed  highway  project  I really  should  share  with 
the  larger  American  Indian  community.  For  the  past  seven  years  I have 
taught  a course  in  the  Vermont  Law  School  summer  session  on  environmental 
law  in  Indian  country,  in  which  we  cover  the  preservation  act  and  other 
cultural  resource  laws  such  as  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and 
Repatriation  Act. 

I have  followed  developments  in  this  proposed  project  and  read  many  of 
the  documents  that  are  part  of  the  public  record. 

What  I found  from  my  reading  of  the  documentary  record  is  disturbing, 
especially  the  failure  of  the  responsible  federal  agency  to  begin  the 
process  of  consultation  with  tribes  that  attach  religious  and  cultural 
significance  to  historic  properties  that  would  be  affected  by  the  project. 
The  federal  agency  with  the  most  direct  authority  over  the  project  is  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  the  agency  that  provides  federal  funds  to 


the  Kansas  Department  of  Transportation. 

Because  the  project  would  require  filling  wetlands,  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  also  has  permitting  authority  over  the  project.  Section  106  of 
the  preservation  act  requires  that  any  federal  agency  with  jurisdiction 
over  a federal  or  federally-assisted  undertaking  must  take  into  account 
the  effects  of  the  undertaking  on  properties  that  are  listed  on,  or 
eligible  for,  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  The  section  106 
process  is  governed  by  regulations  issued  by  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation  (Council),  36  CFR  part  800.  Amendments  enacted  in 
1992  provide  that  when  a federal  undertaking  would  affect  a historic 
property  an  Indian  tribe  regards  as  having  religious  and  cultural 
importance,  the  agency  must  consult  with  the  tribe  as  part  of  the  section 
106  process. 

In  May  1999  the  council  issued  final  regulations  to  implement  the  1992 
preservation  act  amendments,  and  then,  on  Dec.  12,  2000,  it  re-issued 
final  regulations  in  slightly  revised  form.  Information  is  available  on 
the  council  web  site:  www.achp.gov. 

The  section  106  process  usually  is  carried  out  by  the  responsible 
federal  agency  and  the  state  historic  preservation  officer  (or  for 
reservation  lands,  a tribal  historic  preservation  officer),  and  usually 
results  in  a memorandum  of  agreement.  The  council  does  not  usually 
participate  directly  in  the  process,  but  it  has  the  authority  to  do  so 
when  it  so  chooses. 

In  this  case,  the  council  has  put  Kansas  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  and  the  corps  on  notice  that  it  does 
want  to  participate  directly,  and  the  council  also  is  on  record  stating 
its  disagreement  with  certain  key  findings  of  the  Kansas  preservation 
officer.  There  is  not  yet  a memorandum  of  agreement  completing  the  Section 
106  process  for  this  project,  and  there  are  some  serious  issues  to  be 
resolved . 

I only  have  space  to  give  an  overview  of  some  of  these  historic 
preservation  issues. 

The  entire  Haskell  campus  north  of  31st  street  has  been  determined  to  be 
eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  buildings  and  a cemetery  within  the  Haskell  campus  have  been 
designated  a National  Historic  Landmark,  a designation  that  calls  for  a 
higher  standard  of  protection. 

The  documentary  record  shows  that  there  has  not  been  any  effort  to 
consult  directly  with  tribes  regarding  the  impacts  of  the  proposed  road  on 
the  current  Haskell  campus.  There  are  sites  within  the  southern  part  of 
the  Haskell  campus  that  are  currently  used  by  students,  faculty  and  staff 
for  religious  practices.  It  may  be  that  some  tribes  attach  religious 
significance  to  such  places. 

In  addition,  it  is  likely  that  many  tribes  attach  religious  significance 
to  the  cemetery  on  the  Haskell  campus.  It  may  be  that  impacts  such  as 
noise  and  visual  intrusion  resulting  from  the  highway  project  can  be 
adequately  mitigated,  but  tribes  with  religious  and  cultural  concerns  have 
the  right  to  participate  in  consultation  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
impacts  and  the  fashioning  of  mitigation  measures. 

The  Section  106  process  is  not  limited  to  places  known  to  be  listed  on 
or  eligible  for  the  National  Register.  The  process  also  includes 
identifying  places  that  might  be  eligible  and  evaluating  them.  There  may 
well  be  places  in  the  area  south  of  31st  Street  that  are  eligible  for  the 
National  Register,  but  no  genuine  effort  to  identify  and  evaluate  such 
places  has  yet  been  made. 

The  area  south  of  31st  Street  (directly  south  of  the  current  Haskell 
campus)  and  north  of  the  Wakarusa  River  was  historically  part  of  Haskell. 
Between  1900  and  1935  this  area  was  used  by  Haskell  in  its  agricultural 
education  programs.  This  area  had  been  largely  wetlands,  and  the  federal 
government  took  a number  of  steps  to  drain  the  wetlands  and  make  the  area 
usable  for  growing  crops. 

The  federal  government  later  conveyed  its  holdings  in  this  area  to  Baker 
University,  which  is  now  commonly  called  the  Baker  wetlands  and  which  has 
been  designated  a National  Natural  Landmark.  Although  Haskell  no  longer 
owns  this  land,  it  is  my  understanding  that  Haskell  does  use  portions  of 


this  land  in  its  environmental  science  curriculum. 

In  August  1997,  the  Kansas  preservation  officer  wrote  to  the  corps 
stating,  among  other  things,  a finding  that  the  Baker  wetlands  south  of 
31st  Street  is  not  eligible  for  the  National  Register  because  its  historic 
significance  was  said  to  be  its  use  by  Haskell  for  agricultural  education 
and,  since  it  was  no  longer  used  for  that  purpose,  it  had  lost  the 
integrity  that  may  have  once  made  it  historically  significant. 

In  October  1997  and  again  in  April  1999,  the  council  expressed  its 
concerns  to  the  corps  and  Federal  Highway  Administration  regarding  the 
project  and  the  lack  of  documentation  on  compliance  with  Section  106.  The 
council  expressed  disagreement  with  some  of  the  findings  made  by  the  state 
preservation  officer  and  stated  that  the  council  had  decided  to 
participate  directly  in  the  Section  106  consultation  process  for  this 
project . 

In  Dune  1999,  the  council  told  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  the 
area  south  of  31st  Street  and  north  of  the  river  still  needs  to  be 
evaluated  to  determine  whether  there  are  properties  within  this  area  that 
are  eligible  for  the  National  Register.  The  council  also  said  previous 
surveys  and  studies  of  this  area  did  not  adequately  consider  Native 
American  views  on  the  historical,  religious  and  cultural  significance  of 
the  area.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  and  its 
grantee  the  Kansas  Department  of  Transportation  cannot  rely  on  the  Kansas 
preservation  officer's  finding  that  this  area  is  not  eligible  for  the 
National  Register,  and,  further,  any  agreement  to  conclude  Section  106 
process  will  not  be  valid  without  the  concurrence  of  the  council. 

What  is  the  likelihood  there  are  historically  significant  places  within 
the  area  between  31st  Street  and  the  River?  This  is  a question  that  can 
really  only  be  answered  by  seeking  input  from  concerned  tribes.  The  first 
step  of  the  Section  106  consultation  process  requires  the  responsible 
federal  agency  to  "make  a reasonable  and  good  faith  effort  to  identify  any 
Indian  tribes  or  Native  Hawaiian  organizations  that  might  attach  religious 
and  cultural  significance  to  historic  properties  in  the  area  of  potential 
effects  and  invite  them  to  be  consulting  parties."  36  C.F.R.  - 800.3(f)(2). 

This  section  of  the  regulations  also  says,  "Any  such  Indian  tribe  or 
Native  Hawaiian  organization  that  requests  in  writing  to  be  a consulting 
party  shall  be  one."  So,  any  tribe  that  wants  to  be  a consulting  party  in 
this  matter  should  write  the  Federal  Highway  Administration.  (The 
regulations  also  provide  that  where  a federal  agency  allows  a non-federal 
applicant  (such  as  Transportation)  to  initiate  the  Section  106 
consultation  process,  the  federal  agency  remains  responsible  for  ensuring 
that  the  process  is  carried  out  consistently  with  the  government-to- 
government  relationship  between  the  federal  government  and  the  tribes.  (36 
C.F.R.  - 800.2(c).) 

What  kinds  of  historically  significant  properties  might  be  found  within 
the  Baker  wetlands?  Oral  tradition  says  there  are  graves  of  American 
Indian  students  in  the  wetlands.  The  cemetery  at  Haskell  is  part  of  the 
National  Historic  Landmark,  and  any  graves  of  American  Indian  students  in 
the  Baker  wetlands  could  be  considered  to  be  connected  with  this  cemetery. 
Tribes  generally  attach  religious  significance  to  graves. 

Oral  tradition  also  indicates  that  non-native  medicinal  plants  were 
introduced  into  the  wetlands  by  American  Indian  people  who  came  to  Haskell 
from  some  distance  (sometimes  in  the  context  of  visiting  students).  Places 
where  such  medicinal  plants  still  grow  might  have  religious  and  cultural 
significance  to  some  tribes. 

Furthermore,  there  may  be  historic  significance  in  the  way  the  Baker 
wetlands  has  been  allowed  to  return  to  wetlands  and  the  way  this  area  is 
used  in  environmental  education.  This  area  was  made  to  serve  a key 
function  during  the  allotment  era  of  federal  Indian  policy  as  a place  to 
teach  American  Indian  students  the  arts  of  agriculture  as  practiced  by  the 
larger  American  society. 

Although  this  area  is  no  longer  used  for  the  assimilationist  purposes  of 
the  allotment  era,  its  current  use  in  the  environmental  science  curriculum 
by  Haskell  is  illustrative  of  an  overriding  theme  of  the  dominant 
society's  policy  of  using  education  to  promote  assimilation  - American 
Indian  people  have  taken  over  the  institutions  of  education  and  used  them 


for  their  own  purposes,  including  the  purpose  of  cultural  survival. 

As  the  Baker  wetlands  has  returned  toward  its  natural  state,  bearing 
many  reminders  of  the  ways  it  was  modified,  it  has  become  a valuable 
educational  resource  for  teaching  science  in  the  context  of  tribal 
cultural  values.  As  such,  its  current  use  by  Haskell  shows  both  the 
resilience  of  tribal  cultures  and  their  dynamic  nature,  their  capacity  for 
changing  in  ways  that  hold  faithful  to  core  values.  There  may  well  be 
National  Register  significance  in  this. 

My  point  is  that,  under  the  council's  regulations,  tribes  that  may 
attach  religious  and  cultural  significance  to  the  Baker  Wetlands  have  the 
right  to  participate  in  making  such  determinations. 

The  issues  I have  raised  cannot  be  resolved  until  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  makes  a reasonable  good  faith  effort  to  identify  tribes 
that  attach  religious  and  cultural  importance  to  historic  properties  that 
would  be  affected  by  the  project  and  provides  any  such  tribes  the 
opportunity  to  be  consulting  parties.  In  sum,  the  Section  106  consultation 
process  has  barely  begun;  because  identifying  concerned  tribes  is  part  of 
the  first  step,  and  this  has  not  been  done,  the  highway  administration  is 
legally  required  to  go  back  to  the  beginning. 

Editor's  note:  Dean  Suagee  is  director  of  the  First  Nations 
Environmental  Law  Program  at  Vermont  Law  School,  in  South  Royalton,  and  of 
counsel  to  the  law  firm  of  Hobbs,  Straus,  Dean  & Walker,  LLP.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
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Wednesday,  Dune  13,  2001 
State  Legislators  Study  Tribal  Issues 
By  DOE  KAFKA 
Associated  Press  Writer 

PIERRE  - Although  told  that  a state  study  of  racial  profiling  is  under 
way,  the  Legislature's  State-Tribal  Relations  Committee  decided  Tuesday 
that  it  would  look  into  the  issue. 

The  panel  will  also  study  Indian  health  care  and  reservation  economics 
this  summer. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Charlie  McGuigan  said  University  of  South 
Dakota  personnel  are  doing  research  into  the  treatment  of  Indians  in  the 
criminal  justice  system.  The  study,  which  involves  the  attorney  general's 
office,  governor's  office,  state  courts  and  prison  system,  is  to  be 
finished  by  year's  end,  he  said. 

McGuigan  said  arrest  data,  court  records  and  parole  information  are 
being  examined. 

"They  hope  to  take  those  three  data  bases  and  be  able  to  trace  the 
person  from  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  initial  contact  with  law 
enforcement  all  the  way  through  their  final  release  from  the  penitentiary 
to  determine  at  each  step  of  that  process  if  there  is  any  racial  bias,"  he 
said . 

The  governor's  office  is  at  the  helm  of  the  project,  McGuigan  said, 
adding  that  the  attorney  general's  office  has  hired  someone  to  assist  and 
provide  oversight. 

But  Sen.  Ron  Volesky,  D-Huron,  who  offered  an  unsuccessful  bill  earlier 


this  yean  to  study  racial  profiling,  said  the  USD  research  does  not  deal 
with  traffic  stops.  Many  Indians  feel  they  are  being  unfairly  singled  out 
by  police,  and  the  legislative  committee  should  focus  on  that  issue,  he 
said . 

"We  can't  say  if  it  exists  or  not  if  we  don't  gather  the  data,"  Volesky 
said . 

Rep.  Thomas  Van  Norman,  D-Eagle  Butte,  also  said  the  USD  study  does  not 
address  concerns  about  Indian  motorists  being  discriminated  against  by 
police.  He,  too,  offered  an  unsuccessful  bill  calling  for  a study  of 
racial  profiling. 

Webster  Two  Hawk  of  Pierre,  state  commissioner  of  tribal  government 
relations,  believes  that  he  and  other  Indians  have  been  stopped  by  police 
solely  on  the  basis  of  race.  Police  often  find  feeble  reasons  to  stop 
Indian  motorists,  such  as  illegal  dangling  objects  on  rearview  mirrors. 

Two  Hawk  said. 

Many  Indians  fear  going  to  nonreservation  towns  because  of  police 
harassment,  he  said. 

"The  people  who  come  to  shop  are  victims  of  this  surveillance,"  Two  Hawk 
told  legislators. 

The  committee  agreed  unanimously  to  study  whether  racial  profiling  is  a 
problem  in  traffic  stops.  Legislators  hope  to  have  that  future  meeting  on 
a reservation. 

"We  are  quite  convinced  that  racial  profiling  happens  in  South  Dakota  a 
lot,"  said  Jeanne  Koster  of  the  South  Dakota  Peace  and  Justice  Center,  an 
ecumenical,  citizens'  rights  group  founded  in  1979.  She  said  legislators 
gave  weak  excuses  earlier  this  year  for  rejecting  the  bills  offered  by 
Volesky  and  Van  Norman. 

To  be  piggybacked  onto  the  State-Tribal  Affairs  Committee's  next  meeting 
is  the  beginning  of  a study  on  economic  development  in  Indian  country.  The 
jobless  rate  among  Indians  is  near  80  percent  in  some  areas  because  few 
businesses  exist  on  reservations. 

It  may  take  several  meetings  over  the  course  of  a couple  of  years  to 
come  up  with  some  solutions  for  the  joblessness  and  economic  despair  on 
reservations,  said  Sen.  Patricia  de  Hueck,  R-Pierre. 

"It  would  be  a huge  undertaking,  but  maybe  we  could  bite  off  a little 
bit,"  she  said. 

The  legislative  panel  also  agreed  to  review  a state  moratorium  on  new 
nursing  homes  on  reservations. 
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Rosebud  hog  farm  issue  a matter  of  human  rights  and  human  health 
by  Jarid  Manos 
Guest  Columnist 

Great  Plains  Restoration  Council  expresses  full-hearted  support  of  the 
Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  resistors  who  are  fighting  construction  of  what  will 
be  the  world's  third  largest  hog  factory  farm. 

The  initial  siting,  on  sovereign  tribal  land,  of  this  gargantuan 
facility  of  filth,  disease  and  suffering  was  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
collusion  of  corruption  and  racism  that  stomped  on  the  lives  of  regular, 
everyday  people  who  would  be  most  affected  by  the  ensuing  pollution. 

Nobody  wants  to  live  near  these  filthy,  dangerous  facilities,  which  treat 
live  animals  worse  than  inanimate  objects  and,  through  mass,  crushing 
confinement,  create  unbelievable  volumes  of  feces,  urine  and  other 
infectious  waste. 

New  studies  by  the  universities  of  North  Carolina  and  Iowa  show  that 
health  problems  such  as  diarrhea,  rashes,  respiratory  and  intestinal 
diseases,  along  with  flu-like  viral  afflictions,  are  more  prevalent  in 


human  communities  near  hog  farms  than  in  communities  free  of  them.  In  one 
Kansas  hog  factory  farm,  even  anthrax  resurfaced. 

Community  resistance  elsewhere  is  why  hog  factory  farms,  like  other 
waste  facilities,  are  now  targeting  impoverished  and  under-organized 
Indian  populations. 

Hog  farms  are  to  human  communities  what  HIV-AIDS  is  like  to  the  body. 

The  idea  is  not  to  get  it  in  you  in  the  first  place.  The  potential  for 
diseases,  after  the  fact,  is  so  much  harder  to  deal  with. 

A direct  action  encampment  has  gone  up,  and  needs  additional  activist 
support.  I am  hopeful  that  the  resistors  in  the  tribe  can  stop  the 
expansion  of  this  hog  farm,  and  remove  those  partially-completed  portions 
which  already  exist. 

Great  Plains  Restoration  Council,  through  our  Million  Acre  Project,  is 
diligently  working  step-by-step  for  the  Buffalo  Commons  to  begin  now,  on 
the  ground,  in  the  Northern  Plains.  This  work  seeks  a total  health 
restoration  of  the  human  and  animal  communities  of  the  Great  Plains. 

This  work  also  includes  restoring  the  sacred,  respectful  relationships 
people  had  with  the  earth,  the  buffalo  and  the  prairie  dogs,  and  each 
other.  I think  American  Indian  people  should  naturally  lead  this  effort. 
There  are  far  better  ways  out  of  current  economic  and  social  problems  than 
hog  factory  farms. 

GPRC  hopes  that  after  this  hog  farm  fight  is  won,  the  Sicangu 
Lakota/Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  will  take  the  lead  in  crafting  an  exciting, 
economically  and  socially- just,  sustainable  future  that  includes 
landscape-scale  buffalo  and  prairie  dog  restoration  (with  an  ultimate  goal 
of  "no  fences,  only  freedom";  solar  and  wind  power;  innovative, 
environmentally-f riendly  small  business  operations;  ethical,  native 
medicinal  plant  crafting  and  progressive  modern  medicine  steeped  in  the 
ancient  Lakota  tradition  of  self-awareness  and  proud,  robust  health. 

I also  hope  that  while  people  are  out  there  on  the  front  lines,  or 
supporting  those  who  are,  they  take  the  time  to  consider  that  they  don't 
have  to  accept  the  larger  life-view  of  what  this  hog  factory  farm 
ultimately  represents.  The  hog  farm,  with  all  its  unspeakable  animal 
confinement,  cruelty  and  pollution,  violates  an  intrinsic  flow  of  life. 

The  only  result  can  be  "dis-ease."  Even  the  corporation ' s offensive  use 
of  the  name  "Sun  Prairie,"  or  the  word  "lagoon"  (to  describe  their  giant 
waste  cesspools)  corrupts  and  pollutes  what  are  otherwise  beautiful  uses 
of  language. 

The  same  violations  of  balance  can  be  said  of  the  way  many  people, 
especially  low-income  people  of  color,  tend  to  subconsciously  treat 
themselves,  through  poor  diet  and  lifestyle  choices.  By  removing  ourselves 
so  far  from  the  natural  balances  of  life,  fitness  and  self-awareness,  we 
ourselves  fall  into  patterns  of  "dis-ease,"  which  can  then  be  debilitating, 
miring,  and  self-perpetuating,  much  like  the  coming  pollution  and  diseases 
from  hog  factory  farms. 

When  the  air,  land  and  water  are  clean,  the  buffalo  can  return.  I'm 
praying  for  the  activists'  success,  and  for  the  end  of  factory  "farming" 
everywhere.  I'm  also  praying  that  people  are  strong  and  sharp  enough  not 
to  let  monstrous,  unseen  others  determine  their  health  while  laughing  all 
the  way  to  the  bank. 

The  most  radical  thing  you  can  do  is  take  care  of  your  own  health, 
community-wise  and  personally.  Then  you  are  free,  alert,  strong,  and  self- 
determined,  and  no  factory  farm  or  TV  commercial  decides  your  life 
wellness  or  lack  thereof. 

Editor's  note:  This  letter  comes  from  larid  Manos,  executive  director  of 
the  Great  Plains  Restoration  Council  in  Denver,  Colo. 
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[Editorial  comment:  This  is  far  more  dangerous  and  insideous  than  it 
first  appears.  If  tribal  governments  can  be  regarded  by  state 
officials  the  same  as  the  municipal  governments  they  do  control, 
this  becomes  one  more  sovereignty  issue  given  up  without  so  much 
as  a disclaimer.  This  is  another  foot  in  the  sovereignty  door, 
and  not  just  a gaming  measure.  If  this  control  is  freely  given 
up  this  time,  what  do  the  tribes  argue  at  the  next  intrusion?...] 

New  gaming  compacts  bar  tribal  political  gifts 

By  TERRY  WOSTER 

Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader 

published:  6/18/01 

Lawmaker  argues  provision  inappropriate,  but  tribes  not  taking  issue  with  it 

PIERRE  --  Local  governments  in  South  Dakota  are  barred  from  using  public 
money  to  influence  elections,  and  American  Indian  tribes  should  be,  too, 
language  in  new  gaming  compacts  between  the  state  and  tribes  says. 

Seven  of  the  eight  South  Dakota  tribes  that  operate  casinos  have  agreed 
to  that  restriction  in  recently  negotiated  compacts,  says  Bob  Mercer,  who 
works  on  the  reservation  gaming  issue  for  Gov.  Bill  Danklow. 

"The  governor's  position  simply  is  that  no  government  can  speak  for  all 
its  citizens,  so  it  shouldn't  be  using  public  money  to  influence  political 
decisions,"  Mercer  said  during  a recent  hearing  on  the  new  compact  with 
the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe  at  Fort  Thompson.  "That  puts  them  on  the  same 
plane  as  city,  county  or  school  boards.  They're  all  prohibited  from  doing 
that . " 

However  Sen.  Ron  Volesky,  D-Huron,  took  issue  with  Danklow' s 
characterization  of  tribal  governments. 

"They're  sovereign  nations,  if  you  want  to  argue  what  they  are,"  Volesky 
said.  "They're  not  county  governments,  and  they're  not  city  councils; 
they're  sovereign  nations." 

Dennifer  Fyten,  lawyer  for  the  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Tribe,  said  most 
South  Dakota  tribes  don't  have  the  income  to  put  much  into  political 
campaigns.  That's  a phenomenon  that  has  developed  in  states  where  the 
tribal  casinos  have  been  wildly  successful,  she  said. 

"I  can't  speak  for  the  other  tribes,  but  from  Flandreau' s standpoint,  we 
have  much  bigger  concerns  to  worry  about  for  services  for  our  people  than 
contributing  to  campaigns.  We're  trying  to  take  care  of  things  at  home." 

Volesky  said  Danklow  raised  the  issue  as  a smoke  screen  to  try  to 
undercut  the  political  influence  American  Indians  might  exert. 

"Quite  frankly,  that  political  influence  is  long  overdue,"  Volesky  said. 
The  gaming  compacts  should  be  confined  to  issues  specifically  related  to 
that  industry,  he  said.  "To  bring  in  another  subject  matter  such  as 
political  contributions  is  not  appropriate.  If  he  wants  to  address  those 
issues,  he  should  do  it  in  a separate  forum." 

The  new  language  isn't  a sticking  point  for  the  tribes,  said  Terry  Marks, 
secretary  of  the  Crow  Creek  Gaming  Commission. 

"We  don't  have  a problem  with  that,"  he  said.  "It  isn't  going  to  affect 
us . " 

The  only  tribe  with  a casino  that  hasn't  included  the  language  in  a new 
compact  is  Standing  Rock,  and  negotiations  have  just  begun  over  a compact 
with  that  tribe,  Mercer  said.  He  also  said  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior, 
which  must  agree  to  compacts,  has  accepted  the  language  in  the  five 
agreements  it  has  acted  on  so  far.  The  federal  agency  said  the  limit 
doesn't  prohibit  voter  education  or  other  nonpartisan  activities. 

Nationally,  tribal  contributions  have  increased  considerably,  especially 
since  the  passage  of  the  1988  Indian  Gaming  Act  that  opened  the  way  for 
reservation  casinos.  The  Center  for  Responsive  Politics,  a group  that 
tracks  campaign  financing,  says  contributions  from  Indian  gaming  sources 


have  increased  from  about  $117,871  in  1992  to  $2,827,682  last  year. 

Between  1992  and  1996,  the  center  said,  contributions  from  Indian  gaming 
grew  from  8 percent  of  total  gaming  contributions  to  26  percent  of  those 
contributions . 

"In  1996,  Democrats  received  87  percent  of  Indian  gaming  contributions, 
while  they  received  only  47  percent  of  non-Indian  gaming  contributions," 
the  center  said  in  a study  posted  on  its  Web  site. 

Breakouts  of  South  Dakota  activity  aren't  available,  but  a glance  at 
campaign  spending  reports  showed  a few  donations  from  tribes  to  candidates. 
For  example,  Elsie  Meeks,  Democrat  candidate  for  lieutenant  governor  in 
1998,  listed  a $1,000  contribution  from  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe.  Tom  Van 
Norman,  a Democrat  who  won  a House  seat  from  Eagle  Butte  in  2000,  reported 
$5,000  from  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe.  Cheyenne  River  is  the  only 
reservation  in  the  state  without  a casino. 

The  campaign  reports  in  Secretary  of  State  Doyce  Hazeltine's  office  show 
contributions  to  a few  legislative  candidates  from  some  out-of-state 
tribes,  usually  for  $250  or  so.  Among  the  tribes  listed  are  the  Mille  Lacs 
Band  of  Onamie,  Minn.,  Mississippi  Choctaw  from  Philadelphia,  Miss.,  and 
Oneida  Nation  from  New  York. 

"It  isn't  frequent,  but  a few  tribes  have  given  money  directly  to 
candidates,"  said  Chris  Nelson,  Hazeltine's  election  supervisor. 

Election  laws  don't  prohibit  such  contributions,  he  said.  "They  aren't 
really  corporations,  and  they  aren't  individuals." 

State  and  local  governments  generally  are  bound  by  the  principle  that 
public  money  can  be  used  only  for  public  purposes,  although  state  law 
seems  to  lack  a single,  specific  statute  that  says  that. 

"As  a general  proposition,  they  can't  use  money  for  campaigns,  for 
candidates  or  issues,"  says  Larry  Long,  deputy  attorney  general.  "You  can 
find  that  principle  in  a variety  of  contexts." 

Those  contexts  include  Supreme  Court  and  circuit  court  decisions  and 
past  attorney  general  rulings,  he  said. 

A 1941  Supreme  Court  decision  in  a Beadle  County  case,  for  example,  said 
the  county  couldn't  use  money  to  influence  an  election. 

A 1988  opinion  by  then-Atty.  Gen.  Roger  Tellinghuisen  encompasses  cities, 
counties  and  school  districts  and  says  they  can't  use  public  tax  dollars 
to  influence  elections. 

"The  government  should  not  take  sides  in  election  contests  or  bestow  an 
unfair  advantage  on  one  of  several  competing  factions,"  that  opinion  said. 
Noting  that  the  state  constitution  guarantees  that  elections  shall  be  free 
and  equal,  the  Tellinghuisen  opinion  included  this  passage: 

"Further,  the  use  of  public  tax  dollars  for  purposes  of  influencing 
election  results  implicates  the  rights  of  those  who  dissent  from  the 
government  supported  position.  Dissenters  who  are  in  effect  compelled  to 
finance  the  expression  of  views  with  which  they  disagree  have  reason  to 
complain  and  may  assert  an  infringement  of  First  Amendment  rights." 
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$2.1  Million  Awarded  in  Hantavirus  Misdiagnosis 
By  Leslie  Linthicum 
Dournal  Staff  Writer 

Hardy  Haceesa,  a young  Navajo  laborer,  had  classic  symptoms  of  Hantavirus 


when  he  showed  up  sick  and  feverish  at  a Navajo  Reservation  hospital  in 
1998. 

Instead  of  ordering  a quick  test  that  might  have  saved  his  life,  a nurse 
practitioner  at  the  hospital  told  Haceesa  he  had  bronchitis  and  sent  him 
home.  He  died  of  Hantavirus  three  days  later. 

A federal  judge  in  New  Mexico  this  week  said  the  Indian  Health  Service 
hospital  where  Haceesa  was  misdiagnosed  - situated  in  the  heart  of 
Hantavirus'  deadly  path  - should  have  been  alert  to  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  The  judge  awarded  Haceesa ' s widow  and  young  daughter  $2.1  million 
in  damages  - more  than  three  times  the  normal  limit  on  medical  malpractice 
claims . 

A spokeswoman  for  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office,  which  defended  the 
hospital  during  a three-day  trial  in  April,  said  the  office  had  no  comment 
on  the  judgment. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Martha  Vazquez  heard  the  testimony  in  April  and 
blasted  the  Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in  Shiprock  in  a 13-page  ruling 
filed  late  Monday. 

Vazquez  said  the  nurse  practitioner  who  saw  Haceesa  in  the  hospital's 
emergency  room  had  graduated  from  nursing  school  in  Tennessee  six  months 
earlier  and  had  no  training  in  recognizing  the  symptoms  of  Hantavirus,  a 
deadly  viral  disease  whose  early  symptoms  can  be  confused  with  the  flu. 

The  nurse  practitioner  missed  one  of  the  most  telling  indicators  of  the 
disease  - a blood  platelet  count  of  less  than  150,000,  Vazquez  wrote. 

The  nurse  practitioner  also  was  not  aware  that  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  offered  a quick  blood  test  to  confirm  Hantavirus,  Vazquez  wrote. 

Neither  the  nurse  practitioner  nor  the  doctor  on  duty  - a contract 
physician  who  had  been  in  New  Mexico  only  two  days  and  was  on  his  first 
day  on  the  job  - had  been  given  any  training  about  Hantavirus  diagnosis, 
Vazquez  wrote,  "despite  the  fact  that  this  is  an  area  of  the  country  where 
more  cases  of  Hantavirus  have  been  diagnosed  than  anywhere  else." 

Medical  malpractice  damage  awards  are  limited  by  New  Mexico  law  to  $600, 
000 . 

Vazquez  said  the  law  applies  to  negligence  by  a "health  care  provider" 
and  does  not  include  nurse  practitioners  and  hospital  administrators  in 
that  definition.  Haceesa  was  never  admitted  to  the  hospital  nor  cared  for 
by  a doctor. 

Vazquez  concluded  the  negligent  parties  were  the  nurse  practitioner  and 
hospital  administrators,  "who  elected  to  provide  absolutely  no  training." 

Haceesa,  a 23-year-old  construction  worker,  fit  the  profile  of  the 
victims  of  Hantavirus,  a swiftly  progressing  disease  that  first  swept 
across  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  1993,  killing  11  people  in  a matter  of 
weeks.  He  was  young  and  healthy  when  he  suddenly  came  down  with  muscle 
aches,  fever  and  difficulty  breathing  in  April  1998. 

He  also  had  recent  exposure  to  mice  urine  and  droppings  - the  agents  by 
which  the  virus  is  passed  to  people. 

Haceesa 's  job  on  a construction  crew  was  to  dig  up  the  foundations  of 
old  buildings.  He  also  had  recently  opened  up  a shed  where  mice  had  been 
living. 

His  wife,  Beverly,  was  a nurse's  aide,  and  the  family  had  paid  attention 
to  education  programs  about  Hantavirus  in  the  years  after  the  1993 
outbreak. 

When  he  first  started  to  get  sick  on  April  25,  Beverly  Haceesa  suspected 
Hantavirus  and  took  her  husband  to  the  Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in 
Shiprock.  It  was  the  Indian  Health  Service  hospital  closest  to  their  home 
outside  Nageezi. 

She  testified  she  mentioned  Hantavirus  to  the  nurse  practitioner,  who 
had  no  knowledge  about  the  disease  and  who  diagnosed  his  illness  as 
bronchitis . 

When  his  condition  worsened  two  days  later,  she  rushed  him  to  the 
closest  hospital,  San  Duan  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Farmington. 

A doctor  there  told  Haceesa  he  had  hepatitis  and  sent  him  home, 
according  to  Haceesa 's  family.  When  he  was  sicker  the  next  morning,  the 
family  took  him  back  to  San  Duan  Regional  Medical  Center,  where  he  was 
placed  on  a ventilator  and  airlifted  to  University  of  New  Mexico  Hospital 
in  Albuquerque. 


He  was  diagnosed  there  with  Hantavirus  and  died  a few  hours  later. 

Days  after  his  death  in  1998,  his  mother,  brothers,  widow  and  then  4- 
year-old  daughter,  Shenoel,  sat  on  lawn  chairs  outside  the  trailer  where 
he  had  fallen  sick  and  talked  about  Haceesa's  last  days  and  the  desperate 
efforts  to  get  medical  care. 

Jessie  Haceesa  saw  her  oldest  son  for  the  last  time  as  he  was  loaded 
onto  the  medical  helicopter. 

"It  was  just  too  late,"  Jessie  Haceesa  told  the  Journal  in  1998.  "They 
just  didn't  listen." 

A separate  lawsuit  against  San  Juan  Regional  Medical  Center  is  scheduled 
to  go  to  trial  in  state  District  Court  in  Albuquerque  in  October. 

James  Lyle,  the  family's  Albuquerque  attorney,  said  Tuesday  the  large 
damage  award  reflects  the  degree  of  failure  by  a hospital  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation  to  recognize  and  treat  a disease  common  to  Navajo  people. 

"This  was  and  is  the  geographical  center  of  the  world  for  known 
Hantavirus  cases,"  Lyle  said.  "The  frustration  is  that  the  Haceesas 
educated  themselves  and  the  medical  community  there  didn't." 
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BIA  assumes  police  duties  on  Fallon  reservation 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Friday  June  15th,  2001 

FALLON  (AP)  - The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  assumed  law  enforcement 
duties  for  the  Fallon  Paiute-Shoshone  Tribe  as  two  political  factions  seek 
control  of  the  tribal  council. 

BIA  police  spokesman  Richard  Armstrong  said  the  "emergency"  action  taken 
Sunday  was  in  response  to  the  tribal  police  department's  "noncompliance" 
with  a law  enforcement  contract. 

The  BIA  will  take  over  all  law  enforcement  on  the  reservation  east  of 
Fallon  for  the  indefinite  future,  Armstrong  told  the  Lahontan  Valley  News 
and  Fallon  Eagle  Standard.  The  tribe's  regular  police  force  of  15  officers 
has  been  placed  on  administrative  leave. 

BIA  officials  said  they  were  only  handling  law  enforcement  duties  and 
would  not  be  running  tribal  government. 

Some  have  alleged  tribal  police  favored  supporters  of  some  council 
members  in  power  while  running  roughshod  over  the  rights  of  others  on  the 
reservation . 

But  Armstrong,  a BIA  commanding  officer  from  Phoenix,  would  not  say  if 
the  BIA's  presence  is  in  response  to  the  political  fight  between  council 
members  that  has  simmered  for  more  than  a year. 

"It's  been  a culmination  of  things  that  have  been  more  or  less 
escalating,"  he  said.  "There's  been  a lot  of  allegations." 

Alvin  Moyle,  Donna  Cossette  and  Susan  Willie,  top  vote-getters  in  a 
January  election,  have  been  denied  seats  on  the  council  by  other  council 
members  who  said  the  three  were  legally  removed  from  office  in  May. 

A last-minute  letter  from  the  Interior  Board  of  Indian  Appeals  in 
Virginia  last  Friday  stayed  any  action  to  change  the  makeup  of  the  council 
and  headed  off  a confrontation  last  week. 

Council  Chairwoman  Lenora  Rogers,  who  was  appointed  to  the  position  on 
May  14,  said  the  BIA  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  over  tribal  government  or 
seat  Moyle,  Cossette  or  Willie  on  the  council. 

"We  are  a sovereign  nation.  We  are  the  government  and  we're  telling  them 
they  can't  come  in,"  she  said. 

Moyle,  a former  tribal  chairman,  Willie  and  Cossette  are  arguing  their 
legitimacy  to  hold  office  based  on  a May  18  letter  from  Barry  Welch, 


acting  BIA  Regional  Director  in  Phoenix. 

The  letter  recognizes  Cossette  as  the  tribal  chairman  and  Moyle  and 
Willie  as  council  members. 

But  Rogers  and  Lovelock  attorney  Todd  Plimpton,  who  represents  the 
current  tribal  council,  said  BIA  officials  higher  up  in  the  chain  of 
command  have  since  retracted  Welch's  letter. 

Plimpton  asserted  that  Moyle,  Cossette  and  Willie  were  removed  from  the 
council  legally  and  based  on  the  tribe's  constitution.  Both  sides  have 
until  Duly  6 to  offer  arguments  to  the  Interior  Board  of  Indian  Appeals. 

This  is  the  second  time  Moyle,  Willie  and  Cossette  have  been  removed 
from  office,  sparking  a contentious  fight  not  only  among  council  members, 
but  also  among  supporters  of  both  sides  within  the  tribal  enrollment. 
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Red  Cliff  unhappy  with  county  citation  policy 
Tribal,  county  officials  pledge  continued  cooperation 
Rick  Olivo 
The  Daily  Press 

Last  Updated:  Thursday,  Dune  14th,  2001  09:29:57  AM 

A news  release  issued  by  the  Red  Cliff  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewas 
says  the  tribe  was  "shocked  and  dismayed"  to  discover  the  Bayfield  County 
Sheriff  would  not  send  citations  issued  by  county  deputies  to  tribal 
members  on  the  reservation  to  tribal  courts. 

According  to  Tribal  Attorney  David  Ujke,  the  decision  was  in  direct 
contradiction  to  an  agreement  he  said  the  tribe  earlier  reached  with 
Bayfield  County  Sheriff  Robert  Follis  during  a meeting  last  Monday. 

The  issue  became  public  later  Monday  when  Follis  discussed  the  issue 
with  the  Bayfield  County  Sheriffs,  Emergency  Government,  Veterans  and 
Child  Support  Committee.  Fie  told  the  group  that  he  had  been  approached  by 
Ujke  and  Tribal  Chairwoman  Dean  Buffalo  Reyes  with  a request  that  the 
county  give  jurisdiction  of  citations  issued  by  county  deputies  for  minor 
offenses  committed  by  tribal  members  within  the  reservation  to  the  tribal 
courts  for  disposition.  Currently,  those  citations  are  referred  to  county 
circuit  court,  although  citations  issued  to  tribal  members  by  tribal 
police  for  violations  of  tribal  ordinances  are  handled  in  tribal  court. 

Follis  said  Wednesday  that  he  had  not  intended  to  make  a public 
announcement  but  had  been  seeking  input  from  the  committee  when  he 
disclosed  his  intent  to  continue  the  practice  of  sending  all  citations 
issued  by  county  deputies  to  county  circuit  court. 

"I  would  have  preferred  to  contact  the  tribe  first,"  he  said. 

The  Red  Cliff  release  asserted  the  decision  by  Follis  not  to  send  the 
citations  to  tribal  court  left  open  the  possibility  of  a legal  loophole 
that  would  make  it  impossible  for  these  citations  to  be  enforced  in  county 
circuit  court.  Citing  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  case  law  on  the  subject,  the 
release  said  all  such  citations  "matters  of  exclusive  Tribal  Court 
jurisdiction . " 

"In  the  meeting  the  tribe  explained  the  enforceability  of  all  such 
citations  was  highly  questionable,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  exclusive  tribal  court  jurisdiction,  if  raised  as  a defense  would 
likely  result  in  the  dismissal  of  such  citations,"  the  release  said.  "The 
sheriff's  unilateral  decision  to  ignore  the  ruling  of  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court  on  this  subject  is  truly  puzzling.  The  tribe  is  concerned 
that  traffic  law  within  the  boundaries  is  not  being  effectively  enforced 
since  defendants  are  routinely  being  cited  into  the  wrong  court  as  a 
matter  of  practice  and  can  effectively  raise  a defense  that  will  result  in 


the  dismissal  of  such  citations." 

The  tribe  is  also  taking  issue  with  Follis'  questions  about  the 
consistency  of  the  tribal  courts. 

"Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth/'  said  the  release.  "The  Red 
Cliff  tribal  ordinance  on  this  subject  is  identical  to  Wisconsin  law  with 
respect  to  traffic  offenses;  the  tribe  has  adopted  relevant  Wisconsin 
traffic  statutes.  Red  Cliff  law  enforcement  applies  the  exact  same  fine 
and  forfeiture  schedule  applied  in  Bayfield  County  circuit  court  for 
traffic  offenses. 

The  release  said  the  tribe  had  previously  provided  Follis  with  formal 
written  notice  of  its  concerns  and  made  reference  to  the  Supreme  Court 
case  law. 

However,  Follis,  contacted  for  comment  Wednesday,  denied  getting  any 
information  about  the  Supreme  Court  case. 

"We'll  have  to  do  some  researching.  If  that's  what  it  says,  then  it  is 
out  of  my  hands,  and  if  the  court  directs  for  us  to  do  it  differently, 
then  we  will,"  he  said. 

In  the  meantime,  he  said  he  would  continue  the  practice  of  referring  all 
citations  into  county  circuit  court. 

"We  are  pretty  comfortable  that  we  are  operating  within  the  law;  it's 
the  same  way  my  predecessors  have  all  operated." 

According  to  Ashland  County  Sheriff  John  Kovach  and  Sawyer  County 
Sheriff  Don  Sheehan,  it  is  the  same  procedure  used  in  their  counties  as 
well  with  regards  to  the  Bad  River  Indian  Reservation  in  Ashland  County 
and  the  Lac  Courte  Orielles  Indian  Reservation  in  Sawyer  County.  In  both 
counties,  tribal  members  cited  on  the  reservations  by  deputies  for 
traffic-related  offenses  are  sent  to  county  circuit  court. 

Meanwhile,  Follis  said  the  issue  was  not  one  that  had  a great  deal  of 
impact  on  day-to-day  operations. 

"They  have  their  own  police  force.  It's  not  like  we  go  up  there  every 
day.  If  we  happen  to  be  driving  through  the  Reservation  and  we  observe  a 
violation,  then  we  will  write  a citation,  but  it's  like  the  City  of 
Washburn  or  Bayfield,  or  Iron  River,  they  pretty  much  handle  their  own 
enforcement.  This  is  no  big  deal,  it's  a policy  thing,"  Follis  said. 

Nevertheless  he  continued  to  maintain  the  proposal  was  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  county. 

"Everyone  I have  talked  with  about  it  has  said  it's  a bad  practice,"  he 
said . 

Despite  their  differences,  both  sides  in  the  debate  said  they  were 
committed  to  continued  cooperation  for  their  law  enforcement  operations. 

The  Red  Cliff  release  cited  a history  of  cooperative  working 
relationships  the  tribe  has  forged  with  Bayfield  County  over  the  years.  It 
"respectfully  urged"  Follis  to  seek  the  guidance  of  counsel  to  "gain  a 
clearer  understanding  of  these  sometimes  complicated  jurisdictional 
issues . " 

"We  remain  resolved  to  uphold  our  right  to  govern  ourselves  and  to  work 
with  our  neighbors  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  whenever  it  is  possible  to 
do  so,"  the  release  said. 

Follis  also  said  he  too  was  committed  to  cooperation. 

"We  want  to  cooperate,  we  want  to  do  what  is  right,"  he  said. 
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"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Sat,  16  Dune  2001 

From:  "lanet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy . org> 

Subj : Native  Prisoner  News 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 


Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Two  letters  this  week  with  prisoner  needs. 

From:  <orion-c@webtv . net> 

Sent:  Thursday,  Dune  14,  2001  7:47  PM 
Subject:  [ironnatives]  Prison  Request 

I have  been  contacted  by  "2"  prisons  who  are  requesting  a small  hand 
drum  for  their  Native  American  Spiritual  Groups  if  anyone  has  one  they 
would  like  to  donate. 

I have  requests  for  ceremonial  herbs  also,  but  they  haven't  given  me 
contact  names  and  addresses  and  rules  of  mailing  yet. 

I would  appreciate  anyone  passing  this  message  along.  There  is  a drum 
being  made  right  now  for  MSP,  but  now  2 other  prisons  are  requesting 
them . 

Thank  You, 

~Carol~ 


From:  "IronLodgeSky@aol.com"  <IronLodgeSky@aol . com> 

Subj : [Our  Red  Earth]  prison  needs/please  distribute 

I received  a request  today  from  the  chaplain  of  the  men's  state  prison 
in  Flardwick,  Georgia. 

The  men  are  in  need  of  a variety  of  items,  most  of  which  the  Prison 
Project  can  supply.  What  we  do  not  have  available  currently  is  a pipe  and 
a smudge  bowl  which  must  be  no  bigger  than  three  inches  in  diameter.  We  do 
have  smudge  bowls  but  nothing  that  small. 

If  anyone  is  able  to  help  with  these  items,  please  contact  me  asap. 

Also  the  mens  prison  in  Berlin  New  Flampshire  is  still  in  need  of  a powwow 
drum.  The  drum  must  be  of  a size  to  accommodate  4 drummers  per  DOC 
regulations.  I am  not  too  concerned  about  the  condition  of  the  drum,  I can 
replace  the  heads  if  necessary.  Berlin  is  also  in  need  of  a volunteer  to  go 
in  on  Saturdays  for  Circle  and  culture  class.  Volunteers  need  not  be  carded 
but  they  must  supply  a letter  of  recommendation  from  their  respective 
Nation . 

This  is  necessary  due  to  problems  we  have  had  in  the  past  with  folks  who 
were  not  quite  who  or  what  they  claimed  to  be. 

Thanks, 

Sky 

<A  FIRE F=" http: //www. geocities . com/ iron lodge/ index. html"> 

The  Iron  Lodge:  Native  American  Prisoner  Support</A> 


Please  especially  remember  Leonard. 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 


If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 
brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 
information  about  them  they'd  like  shared. 

Danet  Smith 
Owlstar  Trading  Post 
http://www.owlstar.com 
owlstar@speakeasy .org 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Mon,  04  Dun  2001  22:02:38  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Subj:  History:  Carlisle  Indian  School,  May  25,  1888  INDIAN  HELPER. 


[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 


newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  FRIDAY,  May  25,  1888  NO.  41 
CARLISLE,  PA. 


TRY. 

There  is  a very  little  word 
of  letters  only  three, 

'Tis  certainly  the  greatest  help 
To  all,  - both  you  and  me. 

It  helps  you  with  your  lessons. 

It  helps  you  in  your  work 
And  if  you  listen  to  it. 

You  will  never  be  a shirk. 

It  does  the  greatest  wonders. 
Although  it  is  so  small. 

Its  power  is  felt  in  every  place. 
In  cottage  and  in  hall. 

Not  much  would  be  accomplished 
Without  this  little  word. 

And  as  to  great  discoveries. 

Very  little  would  be  heard. 

It  helped  Columbus  onward 
To  find  the  unknown  land. 

With  industry  and  workmanship 
We  find  it  hand  in  hand. 

The  leaders  in  this  busy  world 
Have  felt  its  magic  sway. 

And  by  it,  names  illustrious. 

Have  lived  through  many  a day. 

The  telegraph  and  telephone. 

The  printing  press  and  rail. 

The  lightning  speed  of  steamers 
That  o'er  the  ocean  sail. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished. 

We  know  it,  you  and  I, 

By  men  of  will  and  energy. 

Who  thought  it  well  to  Try. 

Now,  boys  and  girls,  remember 
There  is  plenty  of  work  to  doj 
If  others  have  succeeded. 

Then  certainly  why  not  you? 

So  let  no  time  be  wasted 
As  days  go  swiftly  by. 

You'll  never  know  what  you  can  do 
Until  you  really  Try. 

- [Selected . 


"I  see  going  into  that  tobacco  pipe  brains,  books,  time,  health, 
money,  prospects  - the  things  that  are  priceless,  earnestly  puffed  away 
in  smoke." 

A VISIT  THROUGH  THE  LOWER  SCHOOL  ROOMS. 


No.  1 school  is  where  the  wee  ones  go,  and  they  were  as  busy  as  little 
bees,  on  Tuesday  morning  when  the  chief  clerk  passed  through  the  school 


rooms.  Dust  think  of  Herbert  Campbell  standing  up  at  the  board  and 
writing  his  own  name.  Yes,  and  "bee,"  and  "clock,"  and  "apple." 

Dohnnie's  and  Don's  slates  were  full  of  nice  writing  and  the  little 
Indian  boys'  and  girls'  slates  had  just  as  good  work  on  then.  The  class 
at  the  board,  all  little  tots,  were  figuring  away  at  a great  rate  with 
the  number  49,  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying  and  dividing  as  they 
went,  and  it  was  fun  to  watch  the  chalk  fly. 

In  No.  3 the  pupils  were  trying  to  make  sentences  containing  the  word 
"storm."  Some  succeeded  very  well,  while  others  became  a little  mixed. 
The  teacher  kindly  showed  them  their  mistakes  and  her  pupils  were  only 
too  glad  to  write  the  sentences  over  again.  They  went  at  it  as  though 
they  were  eager  to  learn  to  write  good  English. 

In  No.  4 there  was  a class  at  the  board  doing  number  work.  In  this 
room  the  large  beginning  boys  and  girls  go  to  school.  Some  who  came  to 
Carlisle  last  Fall  were  doing  good  work  in  subtraction. 

In  No.  5 the  clerk  heard  a class  of  large  Sioux  boys  reading  from  the 
First  Reader. 

They  are  young  men  who  have  been  in  school  less  than  a year,  and  they 
read  loud  and  well,  and  showed  that  they  understood  what  they  read. 

The  lesson  was  about  a boat  and  oars  and  a boy  who  had  lost  his  oars 
while  out  boating. 

The  teacher  asked  William  to  bring  her  a boat.  The  clerk  looked 
around  in  much  astonishment,  thinking  that  the  teacher  had  asked  her 
pupil  to  do  an  impossibility  and  was  surprised  when  William  walked 
across  the  room  where  the  toys  are  kept  and  selected  a boat  six  inches 
long  and  brought  it  to  his  teacher.  This  small  boat  had  oars,  too,  and 
the  class  was  taught  to  say  the  name  over  and  over  again  till  they  got 
it  right.  Then  they 


(Continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 

EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


Intelligent  Indians  should  by  all  means  take  THE  RED  MAN.  The  price 
is  only  fifty  cents  a year. 


Mary  Bailey  writes  from  her  home  in  West  Philadelphia,  "I  am  showing 
the  white  girls  and  boys  how  we  girls  and  boys  do  at  Carlisle,  to  study 
hard."  She  says  she  is  getting  along  very  nicely  at  school,  having  been 
promoted  recently  to  the  sixth  grade.  A,  Secondary. 


Buffalo  Bill  is  again  in  this  country.  Having  captured  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  fools  of  England  who  went  crazy  over  his  overdrawn 
pictures  of  our  western  life,  he  will  now  try  to  gull  New  Yorkers, 
Brooklynites,  and  other  Eastern  people  into  thinking  that  the  Indians 
are  savage  beasts,  fit  only  to  be  shot  down  like  dogs  or  to  wear  paint 
and  feathers  to  please  the  eye  of  an  excited  crowd. 


That  disgraceful  show  can  do  more  in  six  months,  to  drag  the  Indian 
down  and  give  a wrong  impression  of  his  real  character,  than  forty 
Carlisle's  could  do  in  six  years  to  build  the  Indian  up  and  help  him  to 
stand  on  his  own  feet,  on  good  solid  ground.  Buffalo  Bill  is  rapidly 
tearing  down  what  all  good  schools  for  the  Indian  are  building  up. 


A dozen  needle  books,  beautifully  made  out  of  handsome  material,  were 
received  this  week  from  Nrs.  Mary  Kilbourne,  of  Mayville,  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
Kilbourne  is  a dear  lady  of  80  years  of  age.  She  made  the  books  all 
herself,  to  be  given  to  our  best  and  most  promising  sewers.  When  the 
girls'  mother  returns  from  Dakota  the  books  will  be  given  out  and  the 
hearts  of  our  best  sewers  made  happy. 

Base  Ball. 

The  game  on  the  Fair  grounds,  last  Saturday  between  the  Indian  School 
Regulars  and  a class  nine  of  the  Dickinson  College  Preparatory 
Department  resulted  in  a score  of  19  to  8 in  favor  of  the  Indians.  The 
Preps,  had  the  first  and  last  innings,  while  our  boys  played  only  eight. 

Mr.  Landis,  the  umpire,  was  fair  and  impartial  and  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  remarks  of  the  players-a  fault  which 
always  told  against  our  boys  heretofore. 

Frank  Dorian  pitched  a splendid  game,  and  his  method  of  watching  the 
bases  was  greatly  admired. 

There  was  no  notice  of  the  game  last  Saturday  in  either  of  the 
Carlisle  dailies:  Where  were  the  reporters? 

Ota  Chief  Eagle,  of  the  Young  American  Club  received  a hard  blow  in 
the  mouth,  while  catching  behind  the  bat.  Fie  lay  almost  senseless  for  a 
moment,  but  soon  revived  and  is  now  all  right. 

The  Blacksmiths  would  like  to  see  the  ball  that  the  Regulars  won  from 
the  Dickinson  students  last  Saturday. 

The  Regulars  have  two  challenges  under  consideration.  One  from  the 
Freshmen  of  Dickinson  College  and  one  from  the  Carlisle  Base  Ball  Club. 


An  enjoyable  and  decidedly  restful  feature  of  this  year's  school  life 
among  the  teachers  and  employees  has  been  a series  of  sociables  held  in 
the  teachers'  club  parlor  on  Thursday  evening  of  each  week.  The 
gatherings  have  been  entirely  informal.  Social  games  and  free  discussion 
of  matters  outside  of  Indian  affairs  have  been  indulged  in.  One  of  the 
most  pleasant  meetings  of  the  winter  was  held  on  last  Thursday  evening. 
Misses  Leverett  and  Rote  entertaining. 


The  funeral  of  Billy  Sommers,  Cheyenne,  who  died  of  spinal-meningitis, 
was  held  Tuesday  afternoon.  Dr.  Rittenhouse,  of  Dickinson  College, 
officiating.  None  mourns  the  death  of  this  young  man  more  than  Abe,  who 
watched  faithfully  at  the  bedside  of  his  dying  brother  until  the  last. 
The  following  lines  speak  for  themselves: 

I am  very  sorry  for  my  dear  mother  and  many  best  friends  of  Bill,  at 
home,  that  their  aim  for  Billy  has  not  reached  where  they  expected  him 
to  be  some  day  in  the  future.  But  their  ambition  for  Billy's  life  has 
been  disappointed  in  the  beginning  of  his  road. 

The  death  of  dear  Billy  will  be  sad  news  to  his  many  friends.  But  I am 
greatly  rejoiced  that  my  dearly  beloved  brother's  death  happened  in 
these  glorious  and  grandest  days  of  our  school  lives.  I know  that  the 
good  Lord  of  the  universe  has  called  him  away  very  suddenly  to  dwell 
with  him  where  he  shall  ever  live  with  the  Lord  and  with  the  multitudes 
of  God's  people  forever. 

ABE  SOMERS. 


(P-  3) 

If  all  who  intend  taking  the  HELPER  another  year  would  PLEASE  RENEW 
PROMPTLY  after  receiving  notice  that  their  time  is  out  it  would  save  us 
much  time  and  labor,  and  prevent  delays. 


Pass  the  butter-milk? 

Capt.  Pratt  is  in  Philadelphia. 


Mr.  Mason  Pratt  spent  Sunday  at  home. 


We  have  now  a pair  of  new  ladders  as  a protection  against  fire. 


Samuel  Townsend  led  the  service  Sunday  evening. 


Never  accept  money  for  work  that  has  not  been  done. 


How  easy  it  is  to  fault  others  when  we  alone  are  to  blame! 


The  carpenters  are  busy  making  blinds  for  Miss  Patterson's  rooms. 


The  hospital  girls  paid  a pleasant  call  at  the  printing  office, 
Thursday  last. 


News  comes  from  the  Apache  Agency,  Arizona,  that  Egbert  Eskelta  is 
dead . 


The  road  to  the  new  coal  house  adds  greatly  to  the  convenience  in 
delivering  coal. 


The  locust  tree  if  front  of  the  teachers'  club  came  down  Thursday,  by 
the  hand  of  Dr.  Brown. 


Don  earned  his  ten  cents  to  pay  for  the  INDIAN  HELPER  by  catching  rats 
and  mice  for  his  papa.  Brave  boy! 


Ella  Barnett  returned  Thursday  from  Downingtown,  where  she  has  lived 
for  some  time  in  the  beautiful  home  of  the  Edge's. 


The  Misses  Sparhawk,  Miss  Leverett,  and  Mrs.  Lutkins  went  to 
Gettysburg,  Saturday,  and  report  having  had  a very  enjoyable  day. 


Kish  Hawkins  and  Hesse  Paul  of  the  Philosophy  Class,  have  made 
handsome  drawings  of  a section  of  the  telephone;  others  are  coming  on. 


A pleasant  note  from  Louisa  Wilson  says  she  is  at  Ft.  Niobrara,  Nebr., 
and  expects  to  stay  there  all  summer.  To  use  her  own  words,  she  is 
'getting  along  first  rate  in  everything." 


During  an  exercise  at  conundrums  in  school  the  other  day,  a teacher 
asked  one  of  a class  of  large  boys,  "Why  are  you  like  a tree?"  "Because 
I am  green,"  was  the  quick  reply,  and  it  brought  down  the  room. 


Paul  Boynton,  one  of  our  printer  boys,  writes  that  he  has  a good 
home.  Four  of  our  Indian  boys  work  for  the  same  man  on  a three  or  four 
hundred  acre  farm,  up  in  Luzerne  County.  Although  Paul  is  kept  pretty 
busy  and  works  hard  he  finds  time  to  write  and  will  drop  a line 
occasionally  to  keep  us  informed  of  his  doings. 

What  is  the  matter  with  orderly  Paul's  hat? 


Mrs.  Lutkins  spent  a day  in  Philadelphia  this  week. 


We  have  now  a pair  of  new  ladders  as  a protection  agains  fire. 


We  are  sorry  to  hear  a rumor  from  Pine  Ridge,  Dak.,  that  Alice  Wynn  is 
dead . 


THE  RED  MAN  will  be  delivered  by  an  Indian  carrier  to  any  address  in 
town.  Terms;  fifty  cents  a year. 


The  queen  in  her  flower  garden,  in  the  bay  window  part  of  the  grounds, 
forms  a very  picturesque  scene. 


Miss  A.B.  Bullions,  of  Lansingburg,  N.Y.,  spent  Sunday  with  her 
friends  Miss  Shears,  at  this  school.  The  two  have  been  friends  from 
childhood . 


Miss  Lucy  Sparhawk,  who  for  several  weeks  has  been  here  visiting  her 
sister  returned  to  her  home  in  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  on  Monday. 


Our  library  has  had  an  addition  of  a large  number  of  second  hand  books 
from  the  Episcopal  Sunday  School  in  town  for  which  we,  as  a school,  are 
very  grateful. 


The  harness  makers  were  rewarded  by  a holiday  last  Wednesday  for 
faithful  work  in  making  up  the  200  sets  of  double-harness  recently 
shipped  to  the  Crow  Agency,  Montana. 


Miss  Irvine  left  for  Dakota  Tuesday  afternoon  in  charge  of  Dessie 
Prescott,  Nellie  Hunter  and  Nancy  Ironchild,  who  were  returning  to  their 
homes  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  on  account  of  sickness. 


Now  the  leak  in  our  barrel  is  stopped. 


Mr.  Mason  of  Jamestown,  N.Y.,  sent  us  148  subscribers  this  week.  Let 
others  follow  suit,  and  keep  the  Man-on-the-band-stand ' s spirits  up. 


The  exhibition  held  Friday  night  was  another  enjoyable  occasion.  The 
choir  singing,  the  dialogue,  and  the  beginning  efforts  at  speaking  in 
public  by  the  new  Sioux  and  Apaches  are  deserving  of  special  mention. 
The  singing  by  Mrs.  Campell  and  Misses  Crane  and  Leverett  was  simply 
charming. 


It  keeps  Norris  Stranger  Horse  on  a jump  to  manage  his  company  of 
fourteen  little  lawn  pickers.  They  stretch  in  a line  giving  to  each  boy 
a surface  of  three  or  four  feet  to  pick  clean  in  front  of  him  as  they 
move  forward  on  hands  and  knees.  Then  a boy  with  a wheel-barrow  travels 
back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  line  and  each  picker  empties  his  hands. 
Thus  they  gather  all  the  bits  of  paper,  sticks  and  other  trash  from  the 
lawn  and  keep  it  beautifully  clean. 


(Continued  from  First  page.) 


upset  the  boat,  as  the  lesson  told  about,  but  they  had  a hard  time  to 
learn  "upset."  They  soon  got  the  meaning  and  didn't  give  up  on  the 
pronunciation  till  they  each  could  say  it  perfectly. 

The  clerk  was  very  much  pleased  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  her 
short  visit  in  the  lower  rooms,  and  thinks  that  although  the  schools 
have  been  broken  into  somewhat  by  pupils  going  out  on  farms,  and  the 
time  for  vacation  is  near,  yet  the  interest  keeps  up  and  all  are  going 
ahead  fast. 


CLIMB  UP. 


Most  great  men  have  made  their  mark  by  climbing,  - by  patient,  hard, 
persevering  energy. 

This  conversation  took  place  at  a dinner  party  in  New  York  in  1883, 
where  Senator  Henry  G.  Davis  sat  at  one  end  of  the  table,  Simon  Cameron 
sat  at  the  other,  and  between  them  was  General  Sherman.  The  General 
began  to  tell  a story  of  his  life  by  saying: 

"When  I was  a lieutenant  --" 

"Come,  now,  Sherman,"  interrupted  Senator  Davis,  "were  you  ever  a 
lieutenant?" 

"Yes,  Davis,"  he  replied,  "I  was  a lieutenant  about  the  time  you  were 
a brakeman  on  a freight  train." 

"Well,  boys,"  observed  Mr  Cameron,  "I  don't  suppose  you  ever  cut 
cordwood  for  a living  as  I did." 

Boys  of  enery  and  determination  need  never  fear  but  what  they  will 


make  a name  and  a place  for  themselves  in  the  world. 

In  reading  the  history  of  the  men  who  have  become  famous,  one  sees 
that  many  of  our  greatest  men  began  poor. 

Poverty  is  a mighty  force  that  brings  out  all  the  energy  there  is  in  a 
young  person  if  he  or  she  determines  to  climb  above  ignorance,  and  to 
make  a place  among  intelligent  and  well-to-do  people. 


"He  who  thinks  he  can  find  in  himself  the  means  of  doing  without 
others  is  much  mistaken,  but  he  who  thinks  that  others  can  not  do 
without  him  is  still  more  mistaken." 


All  is  but  lip  wisdom  which  wants  experience.  -Sir  P.  Sidney. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  The  Home  Fever. 

ANSWER  TO  QUESTIONS:  NAMES  OF  PARTS  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY:  1.  mole;  2. 
nail;  3.  foot;  4.  teeth;  5.  tongue;  6.  drum;  7.  lash. 

An  Enigma  for  the  Wee  Ones. 

I am  made  of  7 letters. 

My  1 is  in  [sheep]*  but  not  in  [boar]. 

My  2 is  in  [estate]  but  not  in  [coach]. 

My  3 is  in  [chair]  but  not  in  [sofa]. 

My  4 is  in  [beef]  but  not  in  [lion]. 

My  5 is  in  [umbrella]  but  not  in  [piano]. 

My  6 is  in  [coffee]  but  not  in  [wagon]. 

My  7 is  in  [shirt]  but  not  in  [shoe]. 

My  whole  is  the  kind  of  report  he  had  on  English  Speaking  Saturday  night. 

* words  in  brackets []  are  represented  in  the  actual  newspapers  by  drawings. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. ) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  5 cents  to  pay 
postage. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 


Transcribed  from  the  newspaper  collections  of  USMHI,  Carlisle 
Barracks,  Carlisle,  PA.  For  more  info  see 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - Barbara  Landis 

"RE : Rustywire:  Native  American  Church  & Non-Indians" 


Date:  Thu,  14  Dun  2001  12:39:30  -0000 


From:  Dohn  Rustywine  <rustywire@hotmail.com> 

Subj : Native  American  Church  & Non-Indians 

Mailing  List:  RezLife  <rezlife@yahoogroups . com> 

I read  the  following  newspaper  article  printed  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  this  past  Sunday,  Dune  10,  2001.  I would  like  you  to  note 
that  David  Hamblin  is  not  native.  I have  been  following  the  story. 

This  is  his  opinion,  there  are  other  factors  not  related  in  his 
story,  that  Native  American  members  of  NAC  don't  sanction 
the  "selling"  of  peyote  during  ceremonies,  and  charging  an  "offering" 
as  this  guy  has  been  doing. 

Normally  at  NAC  meetings  the  majority  of  those  that  attend  are 
Natives  with  a few  non-Indians  who  participate.  In  relation  to  this 
story,  a native  american  road  chief  has  been  chastized  and  advised  by 
the  body  of  native  NAC  members  that  teaching  and  training  non-natives 
to  run  meetings  will  result  in  the  misuse  of  the  practices,  such  as 
happened  in  this  case.  The  road  chief  has  been  shunned  by  his  own 
people  and  has  left  Utah  for  another  state,  he  was  told  by  everyone 
that  his  teachings  were  wasted,  and  as  a result  a renegade  group  is 
using  NAC  as  a cover  to  operate  under  their  own  umbrella.  One  of  the 
concerns  voiced  was  that  such  use  by  non-Indians  will  result  in  the 
taking  away  of  basic  fundamental  native  religious  rights  from  Native 
Americans  in  their  practice  of  their  NAC  beliefs. 

The  circumstances  of  this  incident  are  being  discussed  by  natives 
throughout  the  country  in  NAC  meetings,  two  weeks  ago  it  was 
discussed  in  Chinle,  and  last  weekend  in  Macy,  Nebraska,  where 
Natives  from  several  reservations  travelled  literally  days  to  attend 
the  NAC  meetings  and  gatherings.  This  weekend  those  who  attended  in 
Nebraska  are  going  to  NAC  meetings  on  Oklahoma,  Wyoming,  Nevada  and 
Oregon,  with  each  person  going  back  to  the  their  own  homeland  to 
discuss  the  matter  as  NAC  meetings  in  the  coming  weeks  throughout 
Indian  Country. 

It  seems  that  when  non-Indians  get  involved  in  traditional  teachings, 
native  practices,  religion,  traditional  rites  and  ceremonies  they 
come  with  the  desire  to  observe,  offering  words  of  respect  and 
kindness,  as  they  become  acquainted  with  the  people,  they  involve 
themselves  a little  at  a time,  preparing  a sweat,  the  meal,  chopping 
wood,  preparing  the  smokes,  and  eventually  want  to  participate  in  the 
meeting  itself  taking  on  a small  insignificant  role  and  then  become 
more  involved  with  the  operation  of  the  meeting.  In  time  they  begin 
to  advise  those  their  how  the  meeting  should  be  run,  and  become  an 
expert  in  the  area,  and  begin  to  mix  their  own  idealogies  with  native 
beliefs.  The  end  result  is  like  this  case,  where  this  "psuedo- 
practitioner"  bought  his  own  tipi,  and  set  up  his  own  site  and  became 
a religious  leader  with  his  own  following,  where  the  people  in 
attendance  were  not  natives  at  all.  These  abuses  when  they  occur  have 
a negative  fallout  on  all  native  people. 

These  rogue  practitioners  do  more  harm  that  good,  and  I would 
encourage  native  people  to  consider  carefully  the  inclusion  of  non- 
Indians  in  traditional  ceremonies,  native  religious  practices  and  NAC 
meetings.  In  consideration  of  this  story  posted  from  Utah  newspapers, 
it  is  one  man's  opinion,  who  is  not  native,  Indian  or  a member  of 
NAC.  As  for  myself,  it  concerns  me  that  native  ways  are  twisted  and 
turned  for  naught,  the  selling  of  native  beliefs  is  carried  out  in  a 
carnival  atmosphere  with  clowns  who  make  fools  of  us.  johnny 
rustywire  rustywire@yahoo . com 

The  story  as  printed. 

http : //www. sit rib . com/06102001/ commenta/104428. htm 

BY  DAVID  HAMBLIN  On  a recent  Saturday  I attended  a "teaching"  by  his 
holiness  the  Dali  Lama  at  the  Huntsman  Center  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He 
presented  a coherent  and  elegant  summary  of  Buddhist  thought  and 
practice.  In  his  presentation  he  stated  that  it  is  best  for  people 
who  are  part  of  a spiritual  tradition  local  to  their  culture  to  be 


true  to  that  tradition  rather  than  trying  to  adopt  a foreign 
spiritual  system.  Toward  the  end  of  the  presentation  we  were  invited 
to  recite  a Buddhist  prayer,  the  second  verse  of  which  reads:  "With  a 
wish  to  free  all  beings/  I shall  always  go  for  refuge/To  the  Buddha, 
Dharma  and  Sangha,  Until  I reach  enlightenment."  In  keeping  with  his 
earlier  remarks  he  suggested  that  those  who  were  Christians  could 
appropriately  substitute  "Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit"  for  "Buddha, 
Dharma  and  Sangha,"  the  latter  he  explained  to  mean  "the  essence  of 
the  Buddha."  Thus  he  was  honoring  Christians  present  by  acknowledging 
that  the  light  he  worships  is  the  same  light  we  worship.  Whether  that 
light  is  manifested  as  Jesus,  the  Buddha,  Allah,  Jehovah  or 
Quetzalcoatl,  we  Americans  believe  that  all  people  have  an 
inalienable  right  to  worship  almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  conscience.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  we  could  have 
religious  tyranny  in  America  today,  so  it  may  come  as  a surprise  for 
you  to  know  that  Utah  County  is  engaging  in  blatant  religious 
persecution.  The  object  of  this  tyranny  is  the  Okleveuha  Earthwalks 
Native  American  Church  (NAC)  of  Utah.  The  Utah  County  prosecutor's 
office,  led  by  Kay  Bryson,  is  falsely  asserting  that  this  church  is  a 
racket  to  sell  drugs.  The  alleged  "drug,"  however,  is  a sacramental 
medicine  and  the  church  is  legally  constituted  to  provide  healing 
ceremonies  utilizing  it  regardless  of  race.  James  "Flaming  Eagle" 
Mooney  and  his  gracious  wife,  Linda,  have  been  charged  with  12  counts 
of  distribution  (a  first-degree  felony  each  carrying  a sentence  of  5 
years  to  life)  and  two  counts  of  racketeering  (1  to  15  years  each). 
The  only  existing  law  is  Boyle  (No.  91-2235,  1992)  in  the  10th 
Circuit.  This  federal  ruling  clearly  states  that  it  is  legal  for  non- 
Indians  to  fully  participate  in  NAC  religious  observances.  It  is 
baffling  why  such  a determined,  unjust  and,  if  I may  say  so, 
manifestly  vicious  effort  to  interfere  with  a religion  and  harm  good 
people  has  not  only  been  prosecuted  but  tolerated  within  our 
constitutional  society.  The  fact  that  many  sincere  people  have 
received  significant  help  through  Okleveuha  is  already  very  well 
known  to  authorities.  Anyone  can  read  about  it  by  going  to  the 
Okleveuha  Earthwalks  Web  site  at  www.earthwalks.com.  These  healing 
ceremonies  come  from  an  ancient,  sophisticated  tradition  described  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon  where  successful  healing  is  regarded  as  a gift 
from  God  which  follows  obedience  to  his  light,  not  merely  the  result 
of  some  secular  medical  process  (3  Nephi  9:  13-22).  The  ceremonies  I 
have  witnessed  have  helped  many  people  with  severe  problems,  myself 
included.  I have  seen  many  marriages  not  only  saved  but  made  joyful, 
drug  addicts  healed  and  emotional  disorders  overcome.  Since  Okleveuha 
Earthwalks  is  not  a proselyting  church,  the  intent  to  heal  and 
empower  people  is  solely  to  end  suffering  and  to  make  Catholics 
better  Catholics,  Mormons  better  Mormons,  etc.  All  moneys  received 
are  strictly  from  voluntary  donations.  The  negative  view  portrayed 
regarding  this  sacred  medicine,  peyote,  is  in  itself  deeply  offensive 
to  members  of  the  NAC  all  over  America.  They  all  (including 
Okleveuha)  emphatically  preach  against  drug  abuse  of  every  kind 
including  marijuana,  cocaine  and  all  illicit  drugs  and  the  all-too- 
common  abuse  of  alcohol  and  of  prescription  drugs  (Utah  leads  the 
nation  in  the  latter  category).  In  addition.  Medicine  people  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  relying  so  much  on  anti-depressants  and  other  powerful 
psychotropic  medications  (again,  Utah  has  the  highest  per  capita  use 
of  Prozac)  which  suppress  symptoms  but  do  not  cure  the  underlying 
emotional,  mental  or  spiritual  sicknesses.  Peyote,  on  the  other  hand, 
brings  the  hidden  basis  of  the  problem  to  the  surface  and  helps 
people  see  the  truth  in  these  ceremonies.  The  Word  of  Wisdom  of  the 
LDS  Church  specifically  says  that  "all  wholesome  [meaning  non- 
poisonous]  herbs  God  hath  ordained  for  the  constitution,  nature,  and 
use  of  man  --  to  be  used  with  prudence  and  thanksgiving."  Peyote  is  a 
medicinal  herb  and  can  only  be  administered  legally  by  a medicine  man 
(such  as  Flaming  Eagle)  who  is  authorized  through  the  NAC  (and 
certain  government  agencies).  This  is  indeed  prudent.  Peyote  was 
deliberately  misclassif ied  as  a harmful  narcotic  like  morphine  in 


consequence  of  the  "evils  and  designs  of  conspiring"  white  churches 
competing  with  the  NAC  early  in  the  20th  century  on  Indian 
reservations . This  was  strategic  disinformation  designed  to  suppress 
the  indigenous  religion  and  their  little  plant  helper.  Despite  the 
efforts  of  their  detractors , the  NAC  ultimately  prevailed.  Kay  Bryson 
and  David  Wayment  are  persecuting  Americans  exercising  their 
religious  beliefs  by  criminalizing  their  participation  in  NAC 
ceremonies  on  racial  grounds.  The  prosecutors  are  violating  state  and 
federal  laws  in  doing  so.  It  is  regrettable  that,  just  before  the 
Olympics,  Utah  will  have  to  be  constrained  by  the  feds  to  allow 
freedom  of  religion  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  South  was  compelled 
35  years  ago  to  regard  civil  rights.  This  is  almost  inexplicable  in  a 
state  which  was  founded  by  people  fleeing  religious  persecution.  Why 
doesn't  the  state  of  Utah's  constitutional  guarantee  of  "perfect 
religious  toleration"  apply  here?  We  in  the  dominant  culture  should 
have  "eyes  to  see"  the  shocking  prejudice,  racism  and  incredible 
disrespect  of  indigenous  religion,  while  the  "Constitution  of  the 
United  States  hangs  by  a thread."  Who  can  blame  the  many  Indians  who 
don't  want  this  precious  medicine  and  righteous  healing  tradition 
shared  with  disrespectful  whites?  Thankfully,  there  are  Indians 
willing,  as  are  Buddhists,  to  make  common  cause  with  all  who  serve 
the  light  in  order  to  heal  the  world.  Flaming  Eagle  has  been 
courageously  educating  people  in  Utah  as  to  the  beauty  and  power  of 
these  ancient  ceremonies.  All  are  welcome,  whether  representatives  of 
churches  or  of  government  --  including,  of  course,  the  Utah  County 
Attorney's  Office.  David  Hamblin  makes  his  home  in  Utah  County. 

For  Rezlife  egroups 

http : //groups .yahoo . com/group/ rezlife 

"RE : Poem:  Poor  Will"  

Date:  Fri,  18  Aug  2000  03:17:41  -0500 
From:  nokwisa  <swillett@ro.com> 

Subj : poor  will 

moonlit  grasses 
fallen  star  skimming 
to  earth 

the  wolves  sigh 
quiet 

hushed  breath 

cicada 
tree  frog 
harmonies 

and  a whippoorwill  cries 
poor  will 
poor  will 

alone  tonight 

as  the  sky 
sits  again 
silent 

nokwisa  c.2000 

"RE;  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Tue,  12  Dun  2001  06:27:30  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea . org> 

Subj : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 


A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  Dune  26-Duly  1 


IUNE 

(Dune) 

(Kaaona) 

25 

Cherish  three  things  above  all  else:  the  life  of  the  land,  the  well-being  of 
the  spirit,  and  the  love  of  those  friends  who  are  dearest  to  us. 

26 

Be  one  with  the  winds,  and  give  your  spirit  wings! 

27 

The  gifted  storyteller  brings  the  past  to  life. 

28 

In  the  chant  of  the  ages  lies  the  secret  heart  of  the  people. 

29 

The  mountains  stand  like  sentinels  above  my  valley. 

30 

All  space  and  time  live  within  me. 

IULAI 

(Duly) 

(Hinaiaeleele) 

Duly  was  the  month  in  which  the  ohia  fruit  began  to  ripen. 

1 

I am  the  moon's  child,  born  of  starlight  and  dewfall. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Indian  Leaders  worry  about  Losing  Languages"  

Date:  Thu,  14  Dun  2001  08:15:53  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" LOSING  LANGUAGES" 

Indian  leaders  worry  about  losing  languages 
By  SABRA  AYRES 
Medill  News  Service 

WASHINGTON  - For  all  of  his  29  years,  Cody  Ware  has  been  speaking  his 
tribe's  language.  But  he  worries  when  he  hears  more  English  than 
Apsaalooke  spoken  in  classrooms  filled  with  young  members  of  the  Crow 
tribe. 

Tribal  leaders  throughout  Montana  identify  with  Ware's  concern. 

Ten  years  ago,  more  that  85  percent  of  school-age  Crow  spoke  their 
tribal  language.  By  1995,  that  number  had  dropped  to  fewer  than  25  percent, 
according  to  research  from  Little  Big  Horn  College  in  Crow  Agency. 

And  the  figures  look  worse  for  some  of  Montana's  other  11  tribal 
languages,  according  to  research  conducted  by  tribal  educators.  On  the 
Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  just  12  fluent  speakers  of  the  Gros  Ventre 
language  were  found.  On  the  Flathead  Reservation,  only  five  fluent 
speakers  of  Kootenai  were  counted. 

For  the  past  three  years,  seven  of  Montana's  tribal  colleges  have 
started  to  turn  to  fluent  speakers  like  Ware  to  find  ways  to  keep  native 
languages  from  disappearing.  Ware,  who  is  studying  to  become  an  elementary 
teacher,  is  open  to  any  idea  that  might  engage  more  young  Crow  in  their 
tribal  language. 

"I  hate  to  say  it,  but  kids  watch  a lot  of  Saturday  morning  cartoons," 

Ware  said.  "If  the  Crow  nation  came  up  with  a superhero  cartoon,  where  the 
characters  all  spoke  Crow,  the  kids  could  hear  the  language  more." 

The  seven  colleges  have  combined  their  research  on  tribal  languages  and 
language  teaching  techniques  and  formed  the  Learning  Lodge  Institute 
through  a four-year,  $850,000  grant  from  the  W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation.  Each 


summer,  educators  and  students  gather  at  a retreat  and  discuss  different 
learning  models,  from  one-on-one  conversations  with  elders  to  Montessori 
methods . 

The  grant  money  will  end  in  October,  but  Lanny  Real  Bird,  the  director 
of  the  program  and  a professor  at  Little  Big  Horn  College,  said  he  is 
trying  to  find  more  grants  for  the  future.  But  money  may  not  be  enough  to 
get  young  Indians  to  catch  on  to  learning  the  language,  he  said. 

"It's  going  to  take  time,  maybe  10  to  14  years,  to  establish  a sound 
program  to  where  language  is  being  learned  and  classes  are  being  taught  at 
public  schools,"  Real  Bird  said. 

Finding  more  funding  for  tribal  colleges  has  been  a challenge 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Sat  Dul  21  03:40:34  2001 

Date:  27  Dun  2001  00:08:51  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.026 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin 
It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le 
ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min 
Aunchemokauhettittea 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin, 
inin  Mexika  tlahtolli 
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email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News 


=>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the 


S ) 

this  newsletters 
of  the  People" 


in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


i Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  j 
[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  | 
i http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  \ 


+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
indianz.com;  Native  Rights,  ndn-aim,  Red  Road  Newsletter  and  Rez  Life 
Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT ! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 

++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"From  the  Eastern  Door  we  are  in  the  final  stages  of  the  shaking  of  the 
earth,  when  the  Great  Spirit  takes  the  earth  in  both  hands  and  shakes  it 
violently.  Dust  this  year  (Dune,  1993)  the  opening  of  the  eastern  door 
took  place  in  Cape  Spear,  Newfoundland,  Canada,  the  furthest  eastern 
pointin  North  America.  The  circle  of  the  Medicine  Wheel  is  now  complete. 
The  Wabanaki  People  (People  of  the  Light)  have  joined  the  circle.  We  have 
joined  under  the  following  philosophy:  "Heal  you  the  self  --  you  help  to 
heal  the  family,  the  family  helps  to  heal  the  community,  the  community 
helps  to  heal  the  nation,  the  nations  help  to  heal  the  world." 

"All  the  prophecies  from  the  other  nations  now  coincide  and  complement 
each  other.  It  is  time  for  us  all  to  stop  blaming  one  another,  heal  from 
our  wounds,  and  move  forward  --  for  the  survival  of  the  world  as  we  know 
it  is  in  our  hands." 

"We  must  seek  out  and  absorb  the  wisdom  of  our  elders  and  use  it  for  the 
betterment  of  others.  The  Great  Spirit  left  a clear  and  legible  path  in 


eastern  North  American  with  petroglyphs  and  natural  monuments.  This 
knowledge  is  kept  under  guard  by  our  elders  and  only  entrusted  to  those 
native  people  who  abide  by  the  natural  laws  of  the  Great  Spirit:  respect, 
honesty,  sharing,  and  caring.  Without  each  one  of  these  the  others  do  not 
exist . " 

"It  is  now  time  for  moms,  dads,  grandmothers,  grandfathers,  and  children 
to  get  involved  in  the  healing  of  our  world.  Make  it  your  business,  too. 
_ MI'KMAQ  NATION  MESSAGE  TO  THE  UN 

All  the  prophecies  from  the  other  nations  now  coincide  and  complement 
each  other...  By  David  Gehue,  Spiritual  Councilor,  Mi'kmaq  Nation 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
j Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

| of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

j as  incorporated  in  the  United  | 

| States  Constitution,  j 

| so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 

+_  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  --  --  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

| Dourney  ! 

| The  Bloodline  ( 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  i 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  | 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  ( 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  i 

I I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  ! 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  - + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

In  the  last  issue,  my  words  in  this  editorial  space  pointed  out  how  the 
South  Dakota  Nations  were  sacrificing  a major  sovereignty  chip  under  the 
new  gaming  contracts.  It  should  have  been  enough  warning  that  Danklow 
endorses  them!  Imagine  my  surprise  when  the  Thursday  Dune  21  edition 
of  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader  reflected  the  same  perceptions  as  mine. 

When  a mainstream  newspaper  notes  a door  closed  on  Indian  Nations  it  wasn't 
just  shut  - it  was  SLAMMED!  This  week's  editorial  will  be  the  Sioux  Falls 
Argus  Leader  article,  as  it  was  run  last  Thursday. 

http : //www. owl star . com/dailyhead lines . htm 

Gaming  contracts  may  steal  political  voice  from  tribes 
Editorial  Staff 
Argus  Leader 
published:  6/21/01 

South  Dakota's  American  Indian  tribes  are  being  prohibited  from  using 
their  money  to  influence  elections  under  gaming  compacts  they  have  been 
asked  to  sign  by  the  state. 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


While  most  tribal  officials  say  they  have  no  problem  with  the 
restriction,  the  notion  of  formalizing  a plan  to  deny  Indians  a voice  in 
the  discourse  of  democracy  is  troubling. 

The  state's  request  has  its  basis  in  two  arguments.  First, that  tribes 
are  sovereign  nations  and  as  such  their  money  should  be  considered 
"public"  money,  the  same  way  city,  county  or  school  money  is  considered 
public.  Since  the  city  of  Deadwood  was  told  it  could  not  contribute  money 
to  promote  its  position  in  the  campaign  to  increase  bet  limits  in  the  town, 
the  tribes  shouldn't  be  able  to  contribute  money  to  political  campaigns 
either . 

The  second  argument  comes  from  situations  that  have  developed  in  other 
states,  where  multimillion-dollar  gaming  casinos  operated  by  tribes  are 
highly  successful  and  have  used  some  of  their  revenue  to  muscle  growing 
amounts  of  political  influence.  Indeed,  national  figures  from  the  Center 
for  Responsive  Politics,  a group  that  tracks  campaign  financing,  show  that 
political  contributions  from  Indian  gaming  sources  have  increased  from 
about  $117,871  in  1992  to  $2,827,682  last  year.  Between  1992  and  1996,  the 
center  said,  contributions  from  Indian  gaming  grew  from  8 percent  of  total 
gaming  contributions  to  26  percent  of  those  contributions. 

But  in  South  Dakota,  the  money  is  nowhere  near  that  large.  State 
officials  say  only  a few  tribal  contributions  have  been  made  to  candidates 
here.  And  Jennifer  Fyten,  a lawyer  for  the  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Tribe, 
which  operates  Royal  River  Casino,  says  the  tribe  doesn't  have  a problem 
with  the  policy  because  "we  have  much  bigger  concerns  to  worry  about 
services  for  our  people  than  contributing  to  campaigns." 

And  she  is  right.  South  Dakota's  American  Indians  living  on  tribal  lands 
are  among  the  poorest  people  in  the  nation.  They  face  some  of  the  highest 
crime  rates,  along  with  higher  than  average  rates  for  smoking,  alcoholism 
and  other  health  problems.  They  lack  adequate  nursing-home  care  for  their 
elderly.  In  some  of  the  most  remote  tribal  areas,  they  lack  telephone 
service. 

And  South  Dakota's  tribal  lands,  unlike  its  cities  and  counties, 
struggle  to  attract  business  opportunities  and  other  development  that 
might  boost  the  quality  of  life  for  people  who  live  there.  So  while  towns 
and  cities  compete  for  economic  development  aggressively,  the  tribes  -- 
with  reservation  lands  that  were  carved  for  them  from  some  of  the  least 
desirable  real  estate  in  South  Dakota  --  find  themselves  looking  at 
business  development  opportunities  that  sometimes  struggle  in  controversy. 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation  tried  to  host  an  industrial  hemp  growing  operation 
that  authorities  shut  down.  The  Rosebud  Reservation  has  been  torn  by 
disputes  over  a large  hog  feedlot  operating  on  land  leased  from  the  tribe. 

The  quality-of-life  issues  facing  South  Dakota's  American  Indians  are 
enormous . 

And  while  the  federal  government  has  more  to  do  with  providing  certain 
services  to  tribes  than  the  state  does,  we  think  tribes  should  have  a 
chance  to  make  their  voices  heard  in  the  state's  political  marketplace, 
and  financial  contributions  are  part  of  that  process. 

With  American  Indians  at  8.2  percent  of  the  state's  population,  it 
simply  seems  wrong  to  ask  tribes  to  give  up  a chance  to  speak  politically 
through  financial  contributions.  Seven  of  the  eight  tribes  that  operate 
casinos  in  South  Dakota  already  have  agreed  to  the  language.  The  Standing 
Rock  tribe  is  negotiating  its  compact  now.  The  fact  that  the  tribes  are 
agreeing  so  readily  speaks  loudly  to  the  economic  burdens  their  members 
face  and  the  limits  they  see  on  their  political  power.  But  the  fact  is, 
they  never  should  have  been  asked. 

Writing  such  language  into  gaming  compacts  is  particularly  awkward 
because  doing  so  acknowledges  that  there  wasn't  a restriction  on  tribal 
contributions  until  they  agreed  to  one  themselves.  It  also  feels 
uncomfortably  like  the  state  suggesting  that  the  tribes  trade  a 
possibility  of  future  political  influence  in  return  for  more  slot  machines 
now. 

In  short,  it  feels  a lot  like  the  way  Indians  were  treated  in  past.  And 
that's  disappointing. 

All  content  Copyright  c.  2000  Argus  Leader. 


Since  I am  borrowing  editorial  comment  this  issue,  please  also  consider 
the  wisdom  of  the  following  from  "WindSpeaker" . 

Windspeaker  Editorial 
April  - 2001 

This  treaty  is  no  more? 

We  thought,  we  really,  really  thought,  we  could  no  longer  be  shocked  by 
the  often  times  farcical  nature  of  the  federal  government's  actions  in 
Indian  Country.  But  that  was  before  we  talked  to  some  people  involved  in 
the  on-going  talks  about  long-term  First  Nation  fishing  deals  in  Atlantic 
Canada . 

Picture  this:  a scene  right  out  of  that  silliest  of  all  silly  movies, 
Monty  Python  and  the  Holy  Grail.  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans 
Minister  Herb  Dhaliwal  arrives  in  the  Maritimes  to  announce  he's  searching 
for  that  holiest  of  holy  grails,  a fishing  treaty  with  the  First  Nations 
affected  by  the  Marshall  decision.  Chief  Lawrence  Paul  responds  in  a 
pseudo-French  accent:  "Tell  him  we've  already  got  one." 

Our  point,  dear  reader,  is  that  Minister  Dhaliwal  is  missing  a very, 
very,  very  elementary  point.  The  Atlantic  First  Nations  people  have  a 
treaty  right  to  fish!  And  it's  a treaty  right  that  comes,  not  from  the 
Minister  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans,  but  from 

a)  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  and 

b)  the  Constitution  of  Canada,  and  most  important, 

c)  from  their  treaty. 

Now,  for  those  of  you  in  Ottawa  having  a hard  time  following  this,  let's 
recap.  Where  do  treaty  rights  come  from?  Say  it  with  us.  . . from 
treaties!  Very  good! 

And  the  Atlantic  Indigenous  peoples  have  had  this  treaty  since  1760. 

When  was  Canada  born?  That's  right,  1867.  And  1760  comes  before  1867, 
doesn't  it?  So  do  those  above-mentioned  Indigenous  peoples  get  their  right 
to  fish  from  Canada?  No.  So  where  in  God's  green  Earth  does  Mr.  Dhaliwal 
get  the  idea  they  need  his  permission  to  fish? 

That's  a legitimate  question  and  a very  important  one.  And  a very 
serious  question,  too,  because  if  the  minister  can't  come  up  with  an 
answer  soon,  then  we're  faced  with  the  possibility  of  34  Burnt  Churches 
this  year  and  that's  not  silly  or  funny  at  all.  In  all  likelihood,  it  will 
be  quite  tragic  because  it's  only  through  sheer  luck  that  nobody  was 
killed  on  the  waters  of  the  Miramichi  last  year. 

Oh  and  by  the  way,  how  is  the  investigation  into  the  actions  of  the  DFO 
officers  who  ran  over  top  of  that  Burnt  Church  fishing  boat  coming?  Can  we 
expect  anything  soon?  At  least  Rodney  King  got  a trial. 

Once  again  we'll  say  that  the  Atlantic  chiefs  are  being  far  more 
reasonable  than  anyone  has  any  right  to  expect  them  to  be.  They're 
prepared  to  make  deals  that  will  ensure  peace  and  stability  on  the  waters 
and  all  they're  asking  is  that  Ottawa  show  some  respect  for  their  treaty. 
Why  is  that  too  much  to  ask? 

Copyright  c.  2001  Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society. 

Again  - If  you  have  not  reviewed  the  clip  of  the  Mi ' kmaq  boat  being 
rammed  please  do. 

The  video  clip  is  up  on  two  websites  in  RealMedia  format: 

- http://www.owlstar.com/who_will_sing_for_us. htm 

- http://www.wintercount.org/whowillsing/ 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 
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Makah  Tribe's  matriarch  dies  at  101:  'She  taught  so  many  people  so  much' 

By  Lynda  V.  Mapes 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 

NEAH  BAY,  Clallam  County  - Isabell  Ides'  reservation  home  was  a 
pilgrimage  site  for  countless  students,  journalists,  anthropologists  and 
young  people  seeking  to  learn  Makah  culture. 

In  her  La-Z-Boy  recliner,  a blanket  on  her  lap,  she  would  tell  stories 
and  legends  to  any  curious  listener,  patiently  teach  as  much  Makah  as 
anyone  wanted  to  learn  or  sing  a tribal  song  in  a voice  creaky  with  age 
but  full  of  heart. 

Sometimes  Mrs.  Ides  would  pick  her  way  across  the  apartment  in  her 
walker  and  show  family  photos  or  her  stash  of  dried  salmon  she  kept  in  a 
back  bedroom. 

Mrs.  Ides,  the  Makah  nation's  last  link  with  the  19th  century,  died 
Wednesday  at  101.  She  was  buried  yesterday. 

She  was  one  of  the  tribe's  last  fluent  speakers  of  Makah  and  a master 
basket  weaver.  When  archaeologists  found  remains  of  3,000-year-old  baskets 
in  digs  at  Hoko  and  Ozette  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  Mrs.  Ides  could  tell 
them  just  what  they  were,  how  they  were  made  and  how  they  were  used. 

"It's  like  losing  a library,"  said  Dale  Croes,  chairman  of  the 
archaeology  department  at  South  Puget  Sound  Community  College,  who  read 
the  eulogy  at  her  funeral. 

"But  not  like  losing  it  completely  because  she  taught  so  many  people  so 
much . " 

Said  Greig  Arnold,  a member  of  the  Makah  Tribal  Council:  "She  reminded 
us  to  keep  in  touch  with  our  past  and  that  it  was  important  to  know  it  in 
order  to  know  what  to  do  in  the  future.  It  was  hard  to  leave  her  home 
without  learning  something." 

More  than  400  people  packed  into  the  reservation's  high-school  gymnasium 
for  a simple  afternoon  service  with  Shaker  songs,  hymns  sung  by  her 
church's  choir,  a eulogy  and  a sermon. 

The  gymnasium  doors  were  thrown  open  to  summer  air  that  brought  a sea 
breeze.  Dozens  of  flower  arrangements  - delphiniums,  daisies,  pink  roses, 
yellow  carnations  - and  a photo  of  Mrs.  Ides  decorated  her  dark  gray 
casket . 

Family  members  were  everywhere:  Mrs.  Ides  is  survived  by  a sister,  a son, 
five  daughters,  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren  and  other  relatives 
spanning  six  generations. 

After  the  eulogy,  the  lid  of  her  coffin  was  lifted  for  a final  good-bye. 


Some  touched  Mrs.  Ides'  body  lightly  as  they  passed,  others  looked  long 
into  her  face,  as  if  disbelieving  someone  who  had  lived  among  them  for  so 
long  was  really  gone. 

Born  Nov.  13,  1899,  Mrs.  Ides  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Neah  Bay.  The 
daughter  of  Desse  and  Napoleon  Allabush,  she  attended  schools  in  Neah  Bay, 
Tacoma  and  Bremerton,  where  she  learned  to  speak  English. 

Her  basketry  can  be  found  around  the  world  in  the  homes  of  collectors 
who  used  to  shop  at  her  beachfront  craft  store. 

Mrs.  Ides  also  helped  identify  many  of  the  artifacts  recovered  from  the 
Ozette  Dig  on  display  at  the  Makah  Cultural  and  Research  Center  at  Neah 
Bay. 

Her  life  spanned  three  centuries  and  so  much  change. 

As  a child,  she  wove  lidded  baskets  by  kerosene  lamp  and  sold  them  for 
50  cents  apiece  at  the  store  for  groceries. 

"When  she  was  little,  they  were  still  harpooning  whales  on  the  beach," 
said  tribal  member  lohn  McCarty.  "There  were  no  roads.  You  had  to  take  a 
ferry  to  Port  Angeles." 

When  a storm  washed  boards  ashore  at  the  beach,  her  late  husband,  Harold 
Ides,  built  a home  that  still  stands.  Mrs.  Ides  often  spoke  of  how  she 
longed  for  that  house  when  she  moved  into  her  apartment  in  Neah  Bay.  She 
missed  watching  the  sea. 

Her  husband  died  in  February  1980  after  63  years  of  marriage. 

Ruth  Claplanhoo,  99,  Mrs.  Ides'  sole  surviving  sister,  is  now  the  oldest 
living  Makah.  She  wonders  whom  she  will  speak  Makah  with  now  that  Isabell, 
who  lived  next  door,  is  gone. 

"I  will  be  lonely  for  a long  time,"  Claplanhoo  said. 

Bill  Steinkamp,  25,  traveled  from  Bellevue  to  say  good-bye  to  his  great- 
great-aunt  . 

"It  is  a difficult  time  for  us  because  we  are  losing  our  elders,"  he 
said . 

After  the  family  left  to  bury  Mrs.  Ides  in  the  reservation  cemetery, 
mourners  threw  themselves  into  setting  up  the  gym  for  a feast  to  celebrate 
her  life. 

Tables  were  arranged  end  to  end  across  the  basketball  court,  lined  with 
metal  folding  chairs  and  dressed  up  with  white  paper  rolled  down  their 
length . 

Then  out  came  paper  plates  loaded  with  home  cooking:  smoked  and  kippered 
salmon.  Dried  and  fried  smelt.  Fried  oysters.  Herring  eggs,  gathered  in 
Canada  from  kelp  beds.  Homemade  clover  rolls  and  10  kinds  of  homemade  pie. 
Chocolate  Bundt  cake  and  yellow  cake  with  chocolate  icing.  White  bread 
still  in  the  bag  and  gallon  jugs  of  fruit  punch. 

Friends  and  family  would  soon  gather  at  the  tables  to  tell  stories  into 
the  night  about  Mrs.  Ides,  what  she  meant  to  them  and  what  she  taught  them. 

Many  said  she  will  live  on  in  the  gift  of  all  that  she  took  the  time  to 
teach  and  share  in  101  rich  years. 

"They  are  what  our  community  needs,"  Steinkamp  said  of  the  tribe's 
elders.  "They  are  the  cornerstone  that  keeps  our  faith  and  our  traditional 
way  of  life  alive  in  the  new  world." 

Danet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 
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Rapid  City  Dournal 
Dune  16,  2001 

Eli  Charles  'Hehaka  Ospula'  Battese 

PORCUPINE  - Eli  Charles  "Hehaka  Ospula"  Battese,  25,  Porcupine,  died 


Wednesday,  Dune  13,  2001,  at  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  stepfather  and  mother,  Mark  Tilsen  and  Margaret 
Doanne  Tall,  Porcupine;  two  sons,  Elijah  Battese,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
and  Gabriel  Battese,  Salt  Lake  City;  four  brothers,  Ashly  Battese, 

Portland,  Ore.,  Flint  Tall,  Porcupine,  and  Nick  Tilsen  and  Mark  Tilsen, 
both  of  Lakeland,  Minn.;  and  three  sisters,  Kimberly  Tilsen,  Lakeland, 

Danaj  Edmond,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Rae  Ann  Tall,  Porcupine. 

Burial  will  be  at  Tall  Family  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Dune  19,  2001 

Levi  Edward  Good  Crow  Dr. 

PINE  RIDGE  - Levi  Edward  Good  Crow  Dr.,  70,  died  Dune  16,  2001,  at  the 
Pine  Ridge  Hospital  in  Pine  Ridge.  He  was  born  May  1,  1931,  to  Levi  and 
Viola  (Cuny)  Good  Crow.  A very  loving  stepfather,  Sam  Hairy  Bird,  also 
raised  him. 

On  Sept.  19,  1957,  he  married  Delores  Dean  Tapio.  From  this  marriage 
came  three  children,  Corwin,  Troy  and  Patty.  Levi  worked  at  the  Pine  Ridge 
Moccasin  Factory  from  1972  to  1986. 

Levi  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Dean,  his  son,  Corwin,  and  his  daughters, 
Troy  and  Patty.  He  is  also  survived  by  many  members  of  his  loving  extended 
family  who  grieve  his  loss  very  much.  They  are  Cassie  Steele  and  family; 
Delbert  Tapio  and  family;  G.  Wayne  Tapio  and  family;  Dackie  Mousseau  and 
family;  Patricia  Good  Voice  Flute  and  family;  Betty  Wilson  and  family; 

Doyce  Goings  and  family;  Bernadette  Bordeaux  and  family;  Schope  Goings  and 
family;  Melody  Talbot  and  family;  Fern  Hernandez  and  family;  Orson  Cuny 
and  family;  Victor  Goings  and  family;  and  Duane  Goings  and  family.  He  is 
also  survived  by  four  grandchildren,  Warren  Waters,  Angie  and  Shawnna  Good 
Crow,  and  Nicole  Siers,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  many  nieces  and  nephews  to 
whom  he  was  like  a father.  Levi  was  preceded  in  death  by  both  his  parents, 
his  sister  Isabel,  and  one  grandson,  Derek  Dillian. 

Levi  was  a very  kind  and  loving  person  who  loved  all  his  family  and  his 
family  loved  him.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  of  us. 

Interment  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge 

Dune  19,  2001 

Emery  M.  Red  Feather  Sr. 

PORCUPINE  - Emery  M.  Red  Feather  Sr.,  69,  Porcupine,  died  Friday,  Dune  15, 
2001,  in  Porcupine. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Emery  Red  Feather  Dr.,  Manderson,  and 
Patrick  Red  Feather,  Springfield;  one  daughter,  Delavina  Red  Feather, 
Porcupine;  and  one  sister,  Ernestine  Doyce  Bell,  Pine  Ridge. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Porcupine 

Dune  20,  2001 

Cleo  D.  Brown-Antelope 

WANBLEE  - Cleo  D.  Brown-Antelope,  61,  Wanblee,  died  Saturday,  Dune  16, 
2001,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Benjamin  Howard  Antelope,  Hardin,  Mont.;  four 
daughters,  Monica  Mathis,  Shady  Cove,  Ore.,  Toni  Offutt,  Eastview,  Ky., 
Bonnie  Rae  LaPlant,  Timber  Lake,  and  Fidelia  LaPlant,  Whitefish,  Mont.; 
five  brothers,  Dohn  Brown,  Riverton,  Wyo.,  Doe  Brown  and  Victor  Brown, 
both  of  Casper,  Wyo.,  Art  Brown,  Kyle,  and  Gerald  Brown,  White  River;  11 
grandchildren;  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

Graveside  services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Friday,  Dune  22,  at  Gethsemane 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wanblee,  with  the  Rev.  Daniel  Makes  Good  officiating. 

Dune  22  2001 

Dorothy  Christine  Waters 

OGLALA  - Dorothy  Christine  Waters,  62,  Oglala,  died  Wednesday,  Dune  20, 

2001,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Doseph  Waters,  Pine  Ridge;  four  sons,  Levi 
Two  Dogs  Dr.,  Denver,  and  Leroy  Two  Dogs,  Dohn  Waters  and  Alan  Waters, 
all  of  Pine  Ridge;  three  daughters,  Doann  Two  Dogs,  Denver,  and  Duanita 
Two  Dogs  and  Violet  Waters,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  one  brother,  Ted  Ten 
Fingers,  Rapid  City;  two  sisters,  Virginia  Ten  Fingers,  Rapid  City,  and 


Colleen  Long  Wolf,  Oglala;  and  25  grandchildren. 

Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

"RE : Wyandotte  Nation  sues  over  Lost  Land"  
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>From  Lawrence  Dournal  World 
Wyandotte  Nation  sues  over  lost  land 
The  Associated  Press 
TUESDAY,  DUNE  19,  2001 

Kansas  City,  Kan.  - The  Wyandotte  Nation  filed  suit  Monday  seeking 
more  than  1,920  acres  of  land  it  claims  were  improperly  seized  by  the 
federal  government  after  the  1855  treaty  that  moved  the  tribe  to 
Oklahoma . 

The  lawsuit,  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court,  seeks  monetary  damages  along 
with  return  of  the  land  along  the  Missouri  River  just  northeast  of 
downtown  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Named  as  defendants  are  all  parties  currently  claiming  ownership  of  the 
land,  Pohl  said.  That  includes  the  Unified  Government  of  Kansas  City, 

Kan.,  and  Wyandotte  County;  General  Motors  Corp.,  whose  Fairfax  assembly 
plant  occupies  part  of  the  land;  and  several  other  businesses  and 
individuals . 

Pohl  said  the  lawsuit  involves  two  treaties.  Under  an  1848  treaty,  the 
Wyandottes  acquired  the  land  from  the  Delaware  Tribe.  The  Wyandottes 
then  ceded  much  of  their  land  in  Kansas  to  the  federal  government  under 
the  1855  treaty. 

However,  1,920  acres  were  not  part  of  that  agreement  and  were  improperly 
seized  by  the  United  States,  according  to  the  lawsuit. 

"Our  title  is  superior  to  any  title  currently  purported  to  be  in 
effect,"  Chief  Leaford  Bearskin,  elected  leader  of  the  3,900-member 
tribe,  said  in  a written  statement. 

The  Unified  Government  had  not  received  a copy  of  the  lawsuit  by  Monday 
evening,  spokesman  Don  Denney  said.  But,  he  said,  officials  planned  to 
"fight  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability." 

The  lawsuit  is  separate  from  the  tribe's  efforts  to  open  a casino  in  the 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  area.  City  and  county  officials  support  that  effort, 
but  Gov.  Bill  Graves  does  not. 

"While  we  certainly  don't  agree  with  this  lawsuit  and  will  fight  it,  we 
still  intend  to  work  in  partnership  with  them  to  bring  a casino  to 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,"  Denney  said. 


To  send  news  reports,  subscribe  or  unsubscribe  send  email  to 
IndigenousNews@webtv.net 
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Tribe,  KCK  agree  long  fight  over  Fairfax  lies  ahead 
By  RICK  ALM  - The  Kansas  City  Star 
Date:  06/20/01  22:16 

When  the  tiny  Puyallup  Indian  tribe  in  Washington  state  sued  more  than  a 
decade  ago  claiming  historic  title  to  hundreds  of  acres  in  downtown 
Tacoma,  incredulous  private  landowners  and  local  government  officials 
didn't  laugh  for  long. 


The  impoverished  tribe  ultimately  agreed  to  settle  its  federal  lawsuit 
for  $162  million  --  plus  a grant  of  nearby  land  that  today  is  home  to 
several  tribal-owned  businesses,  including  a marina  and  a thriving  casino 
on  Tacoma's  waterfront.  "The  tribe  was  challenged  before  this,"  said 
Puyallup  spokeswoman  Kari  Frank.  "The  settlement  has  provided  the 
necessary  building  blocks  for  a secure  future ...  health  care,  education, 
jobs . " 

U.S.  Interior  Department  officials  hailed  the  1990  Tacoma  settlement 
as  a blueprint  for  future  tribal  claims  to  ancestral  lands  with  titles 
similarly  clouded  by  the  passage  of  time. 

Today  in  the  Kansas  City  area,  no  one  is  willing  to  rule  out  a similar 
outcome  for  the  Wyandotte  Nation  of  Oklahoma.  For  nearly  a decade,  the 
Wyandotte  tribe  has  sought,  without  success,  judicial  or  legislative 
authority  to  erect  a casino  somewhere  in  Wyandotte  County  --  which  the 
tribe  left  under  treaty  in  the  1850s  for  its  present-day  reservation  in 
Oklahoma . 

The  tribe  on  Monday  filed  a lawsuit  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  that  raises  those  stakes  to  a new  level  by  claiming  legal 
rights  to  nearly  2,000  acres  of  developed  real  estate  north  of  downtown 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

The  disputed  land  includes  the  14-year-old,  $1  billion  General  Motors 
plant,  where  3,200  employees  assemble  Pontiac  Grand  Prix  and  Oldsmobile 
Intrigue  automobiles.  The  plant  was  built  on  the  site  of  a former 
municipal  airport.  General  Motors  and  other  corporate  residents  of 
Fairfax  aren't  commenting  yet.  Neither  is  the  federal  government,  also 
named  as  a defendant  in  the  action. 

Hal  Walker,  attorney  for  the  Unified  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Wyandotte  County  and  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  said  the  local  government  is 
taking  the  tribe's  case  quite  seriously  and  pledges  a fight.  "We  can't 
let  them  take  title  to  that  property,"  he  said.  "I  don't  think  they're 
going  to  put  GM  out  on  the  street.  But  (the  tribe's  lawsuit)  puts  them  in 
a direct  negotiating  relationship  with  the  U.S.  government."  And  at  that 
point.  Walker  said,  anything  can  happen,  including  a Puyallup-like 
settlement  that  was  spurred  and  funded  in  large  part  by  the  federal 
government . 

"The  potential  is  there  for  the  U.S.  government  to  designate  a parcel 
of  ground  there  as  Indian  country,"  Walker  said.  "And  an  act  of  Congress 
takes  precedence  over  Kansas  law."  "This  thing  is  going  to  be  a 
contentious,  expensive  and  long-term  battle  that  will  go  a number  of  years 
and  call  into  question  a number  of  land  titles,"  Walker  said. 

The  tribe  also  expects  a long  fight.  The  Wyandotte  took  the  action, 
said  Chief  Leaford  Bearskin,  "to  enforce  rights  that  have  been  trampled 
on.  We  intend  to  pursue  our  rights  through  the  courts  until  which  time 
justice  is  served." 

' Land  we  all  had ’ 

Despite  its  flood-prone  history,  the  rich  river  bottom  land  of  Fairfax 
has  been  heavily  developed  by  commercial  and  industrial  concerns  since 
the  World  War  II  era.  The  disputed  1,920  acres  --  including  land  added  to 
Fairfax  as  the  course  of  the  Missouri  River  inched  eastward  --  roughly 
encompass  all  of  the  land  north  of  State  Avenue  and  east  of  Seventh  Street 
Trafficway  to  the  Missouri  River. 

In  addition  to  GM  and  hundreds  of  other  owners  of  smaller  parcels,  the 
lawsuit  affects  the  10-acre,  400-employee  Owens  Corning  fiberglass  plant 
in  a converted  World  War  II  tire  factory,  and  the  International  Paper  Co. 
plant  that  has  manufactured  milk  cartons  and  other  food  containers  on  the 
site  since  the  early  1950s.  Back  in  the  1850s,  however,  Fairfax  was  only 
the  latest  home  of  the  Wyandotte  tribe,  which  had  been  pushed  steadily 
westward  for  a century  by  expanding  American  settlement. 

Even  the  chief  of  a rival  tribe  agrees  the  Wyandotte's  claim  is  probably 
valid.  "It's  land  that  our  families  had,  land  we  all  had,"  said  Ian 
English  of  Prairie  Village,  principal  chief  of  the  Wyandot  Nation  of 
Kansas.  "Based  on  my  understanding  of  history,  their  facts  are 
substantially  correct."  English  said  her  own  great-great-great- 
grandmother was  one  of  those  victims,  evicted  from  her  Fairfax  homestead 


and  the  land  given  to  newly  freed  slaves.  The  tribe  split  into  two 
factions  in  the  mid-1800s,  when  the  Wyandottes  opted  to  relocate  to 
reservation  land  in  Oklahoma.  The  Wyandots  stayed  behind , lost  their 
formal  tribal  identity  and  were  assimilated  as  U.S.  citizens  --  some  on 
former  tribal  land  given  them. 

The  Wyandottes  acknowledged  in  the  lawsuit  that  the  tribe  ceded  most  of 
its  land  in  Kansas  to  the  government  under  a treaty  signed  in  1855.  But 
the  tribe  contends  that  treaty  and  other  evidence  make  it  clear  that 
three  of  the  tribe's  39  surveyed  sections  of  land  in  Kansas  were  held 
back  and  never  surrendered  to  the  government.  The  Unified  Government 
disputes  that. 

"It's  a long  way  from  turning  over  the  keys  to  those  businesses  to 
them/'  Walker  said.  "My  reading  of  it  is  they  have  ceded  all  ground. 
There's  no  express  language  exempting  those  three  (sections)."  "Whether 
that  happened  on  paper  remains  to  be  seen."  Robert  W.  Pohl,  the  tribe's 
Overland  Park  attorney,  contends  the  government  over  time  auctioned  or 
gave  away  all  39  sections  of  land  to  settlers,  who  later  sold  it 
themselves.  Pohl  said  it  took  150  years  and  the  latest  round  of  litigation 
to  peel  away  layers  of  uncertainty  about  the  land's  history.  Until  now, 
he  said,  "I  don't  think  anybody  had  taken  the  time  to  go  back  and  read 
the  records  and  the  treaties  and  read  what  Congress  did." 

It  was  the  same  story  in  Washington  state,  said  John  Bell,  director  of 
the  Puyallup  tribe's  legal  department.  "There  was  no  single  issue  that 
resolved  everything,"  Bell  said.  He  pointed  to  similar  and  complex 
disputes  over  old  boundary  lines  and  disputed  land  seizures  "that 
deprived  the  tribe  of  a lot  of  land."  A series  of  lawsuits  over  several 
years  finally  came  to  a head  in  the  late  1980s,  when  the  tribe  challenged 
the  ownership  of  the  publicly  owned  Port  of  Tacoma. 

"The  community  came  to  realize  they  had  to  deal  with  these  issues," 

Bell  said.  Casino  goal  The  Wyandottes  have  long  been  at  odds  with  their 
sister  Wyandots  as  well  as  government  officials  over  efforts  to  develop  a 
casino  in  a former  Masonic  temple  building  in  downtown  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
That  structure  lies  just  outside  the  disputed  area  and  adjacent  to  the 
tribe's  historic  Huron  Cemetery. 

The  Wyandots  have  disavowed  gambling  and  are  horrified  at  the  notion  of 
a casino  next  door  to  the  tribe's  sacred  burial  ground.  In  the  early 
1990s,  Bearskin  had  proposed  building  a casino  on  stilts  in  the  air  space 
above  the  cemetery.  It  took  an  act  of  Congress  to  quell  that  notion.  An 
Interior  Department  ruling  in  1996  declared  the  two-acre  cemetery  site  at 
Seventh  Street  and  Ann  Avenue  to  be  reservation  territory  and  thus 
qualified  under  federal  law  for  bingo  and  casino-style  gambling. 

Last  year,  lawyers  for  the  state  won  an  injunction  blocking  tribal 
contractors  from  remodeling  the  dilapidated  former  Masonic  temple  next 
door  as  a casino.  A parallel  effort  to  allow  the  tribe  to  develop  a 
casino  in  partnership  with  the  Unified  Government  and  The  Woodlands  horse 
and  dog  track  has  been  stymied  for  years  by  opposition  in  the  Kansas 
Legislature.  The  Wyandottes  recently  lost  a key  decision  when  the  10th  U. 
S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Denver  ruled  in  March  that  the  cemetery 
was  not  tribal  reservation  land. 

That  ruling,  which  the  tribe  is  appealing,  appeared  to  dash  tribal 
hopes  for  a Las  Vegas-style  casino  that  would  have  been  permitted  on  land 
across  the  street  from  City  Hall.  Citing  the  lobbying  argument  this  year 
that  a taxed  Wyandotte  casino  would  enrich  the  state's  threadbare 
treasury.  Walker  said  the  tribe's  latest  action  will  win  it  no  new 
friends  in  Topeka.  "If  anything,  it  will  probably  entrench  the  people  in 
the  state  capital  even  more,"  he  said. 

To  reach  Rick  Aim,  call  (816)  234-4785  or  send  e-mail  to  ralm@kcstar.com. 
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Little  Bighorn  observances 
Gazette  Staff 

The  cachet  depicts  ledger  art  of  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  participants 
based  on  their  eyewitness  accounts.  Postal  employees  from  Garryowen  Post 
Office  will  be  at  the  battlefield  visitor  center  Monday,  Dune  25,  from 
8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  to  postmark  and  cancel  the  envelopes  with  a special 
cancellation  stamp. 

Only  2,500  of  the  commemorative  stamped  envelopes  were  made.  Each  will 
cost  $2.75.  Also  available  at  the  visitor  center  will  be  2,500  specially 
struck  125th  Anniversary  Commemorative  Medallions.  They  sell  for  $15.95. 

Crow/Pawnee  artist  Patrick  Hill  of  Crow  Agency  was  commissioned  to  design 
the  commemorative  envelope. 

For  the  seventh  year  in  a row.  The  Custer/Little  Bighorn  Advocate  plans 
memorial  services  at  Bighorn  Battlefield  National  Monument  to  commemorate 
the  battle's  anniversary. 

All  combatants  will  be  honored  during  a service  Saturday,  Dune  23,  from 
4 to  5 p.m.  at  Last  Stand  Hill,  according  to  William  P.  Wells,  publisher 
and  co-editor  of  the  nonprofit  organization's  newsletter.  It  will  be  a 
respectful  remembrance  of  all  who  gave  their  lives  on  Dune  25  and  26,  1876, 
he  said. 

"We  never  get  into  political  and  social  issues  simply  because  it  is  a 
memorial  service  and  nothing  more,"  Wells  said. 

Neil  Mangum,  superintendent  of  the  battlefield,  will  be  the  first 
speaker.  Other  speakers  will  include  George  Armstrong  Custer  IV,  great- 
great-grandnephew  of  the  7th  Cavalry  commander.  Battle  scholar  the  Rev. 

Vincent  Heier  of  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Archdiocese  will  preside  over  the 
service. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend. 

Custer's  Last  Stand  Re-enactment,  an  annual  event,  is  held  six  miles 
west  of  Hardin.  Performances  are  Friday  and  Sunday  at  1:30  p.m.  and 
Saturday  at  1:30  and  5 p.m.  For  more  information,  visit  www. 
custerslaststand.org 

Somewhere  between  50  and  100  re-enactors  plan  to  set  up  a period  cavalry 
encampment  Thursday  through  Sunday  near  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield  as  part 
of  the  battle's  125th  anniversary. 

"It  will  be  authentic  to  the  time  period,  1875-1876,"  according  to  Nora 
Whitley  of  Seattle.  "The  only  concession  we've  had  to  make  is  Port-a- 
Potties . " 

Whitley  plays  the  role  of  Lydia  Reed,  Custer's  older  half-sister.  Mrs. 

Reed  was  the  mother  of  Autie  Reed,  who  had  joined  his  uncles  for  summer 
vacation  on  the  plains.  He  died  at  the  battle. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Reed,  visitors  can  chat  with  her  three  brothers  - 
George,  Tom  and  Boston  Custer,  whose  bodies  were  all  found  at  Last  Stand 
Hill.  George  Custer's  wife  Libbie  plans  to  be  there,  as  do  Gen.  Alfred 
Crook,  who  was  part  of  the  1876  campaign,  and  William  Spencer  McCaskey, 
who  took  command  of  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  after  Custer's  death.  Custer's 
hunting  buddy,  the  Russian  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  is  also  set  to  make  the  trip. 

Camp  will  be  laid  out  as  it  would  have  been  in  Custer's  day,  with 
separate  areas  for  officers  and  enlisted  men.  The  camp  will  be  equipped 
with  "suds  row,"  where  washer  women  take  care  of  the  laundry  and  where 
cooks  will  demonstrate  the  art  of  preparing  food  without  modern 
conveniences . 

Critical  to  all  cavalry  campaigns  were  Indian  scouts.  Members  of  the 
Real  Bird  family  will  represent  the  Crow  scouts  who  allied  with  the  army 


to  help  defeat  their  powerful  Sioux  enemies.  Their  tepees  will  join  the 
cavalry  tents. 

The  encampment  is  sponsored  by  the  Custer  Battlefield  Historical  and 
Museum  Association,  the  Custer  Battlefield  Preservation  Committee  and  the 
Frontier  Army  of  Dakota.  A small  fee  will  be  charged  for  admission, 

Whitley  said.  The  encampment  will  be  on  land  owned  by  the  Preservation 
Committee  near  the  entrance  to  the  national  monument.  Take  the  road 
immediately  below  the  battlefield  entrance  road,  she  said.  The  encampment 
should  be  easy  to  spot. 

In  addition  to  living  history  demonstrations  throughout  the  encampment, 
everyone  is  invited  to  the  camp  church  service  Sunday  morning  at  9. 

A new  Peace  Memorial  will  be  unveiled  Sunday,  Dune  24,  at  Custer 
Battlefield  Museum,  a privately  owned  nonprofit  facility  operated  by  Chris 
Kortlander  at  Garryowen. 

The  memorial  will  be  dedicated  as  part  of  this  weekend's  events 
commemorating  the  125th  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn. 

It  will  stand  adjacent  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  and  include 
bronze  larger-than-life  busts  of  Sitting  Bull  and  Custer. 

Inscribed  on  the  monument  is  the  notation:  "On  this  site  in  1876,  the 
historic  battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn  began."  The  monument  will  also 
include  a quote  from  Doe  Medicine  Crow,  grandson  of  Custer's  Crow  scout 
Whiteman  Runs  Him,  that  says:  "When  we  stand  side  by  side  in  the  circle  of 
no  beginning  and  no  ending,  the  First  Maker,  creator  of  all  things,  is  in 
the  center.  He  hears  our  words  of  supplication  and  blesses  us  with  his 
infinite  love,  which  is  peace  itself." 

Kortlander  said  the  new  monument  was  paid  for  through  private  donations 
and  from  money  generated  by  the  museum.  No  government  money  was  involved. 

It  will  be  the  first  new  monument  on  the  battlesite  since  1928,  he  said. 

Included  in  the  new  monument  will  be  a time  capsule  that  will  be  opened 
on  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  battle. 

Speakers  at  the  dedication  Sunday  at  10  a.m.  include  Rep.  Dennis  Rehberg, 
R-Mont.;  Crow  Tribal  historian  Doseph  Medicine  Crow;  and  Neil  Mangum, 
superintendent  at  nearby  Little  Bighorn  National  Monument. 

A wreath  will  be  laid  on  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  and  a 21-gun 
salute  will  be  fired.  Garryowen  and  the  Custer  Battlefield  Museum  are 
located  off  Exit  514  on  Interstate  90  about  five  miles  south  of  Crow 
Agency. 

The  program  at  Little  Bighorn  National  Monument  on  Monday,  Dune  25, 
begins  at  about  6 a.m.  with  the  traditional  Prayer  for  Peace  by  Donlin 
Many  Bad  Horses,  a Northern  Cheyenne  and  a descendant  of  Little  Bighorn 
combatants.  Morning  and  afternoon  presentations  include  talks  by 
participating  tribes;  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  of  Colorado  and  former 
Rep.  Pat  Williams  will  appear  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  program.  The  Roll 
Call  of  the  Fallen  begins  at  3:40  p.m.  The  names  of  every  soldier,  warrior 
and  civilian  who  fell  at  Little  Bighorn  will  be  read,  many  by  descendants 
of  battle  participants.  A flyover  by  Montana  Air  National  Guard  fighters 
and  a wreath  laying  ceremony  are  scheduled  at  5 p.m. 

The  Little  Bighorn  Battle  Memorial  Run  will  begin  Monday  morning.  Dune 
25,  at  the  Deer  Medicine  Rocks  north  of  Lame  Deer.  The  45-mile  run  to  the 
battlefield  begins  with  a pipe  ceremony  at  about  8 a.m.  at  the  rocks, 
located  on  private  land  about  five  miles  north  of  Lame  Deer  along  state 
Highway  39. 

The  Deer  Medicine  Rocks  is  where  Sitting  Bull  conducted  a Sun  Dance  10 
days  before  the  battle  and  had  a vision  of  dead  soldiers  falling. 

For  more  information,  call  477-8720. 

A relay  and  march  for  wellness  and  justice  will  be  held  Monday  morning 
beginning  in  Busby  and  ending  at  the  battlefield.  The  walk  is  to  honor 
participants  of  the  battle,  raise  support  for  an  Indian  memorial  and 
increase  awareness  of  human  rights  issues  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation.  The  public  is  welcome.  For  more  information,  call  477-6722  or 
592-3530. 

On  Tuesday,  Dune  26,  "Little  Bighorn  Reflections"  will  be  held  starting 
at  8:30  a.m.  at  Hardin  Middle  School  auditorium.  The  symposium  is 
sponsored  by  Friends  of  Little  Bighorn,  a non-profit  organization  working 


with  the  battlefield  on  fund  raising. 

Participants  include  Robert  M.  Utley,  Neil  Mangum,  Linda  Pease,  Paul 
Hutton  and  others.  Registration  is  $50  at  the  door. 

The  annual  Phillip  Whitemen  Dr.  Culture,  Horsemanship  and  Rodeo  camp 
begins  Tuesday,  Dune  26,  near  Lame  Deer.  Participants  will  live  in  tepees, 
learn  about  the  battle,  visit  cultural  sites  and  hear  story-telling  by 
Whiteman  and  cowboy  poet  Wally  McRae. 

On  Wednesday,  participants  will  learn  traditional  horsemanship  skills 
with  Whiteman  and  rodeo  champ  Bill  Parker.  Whiteman,  also  a rodeo  champion 
will  go  over  the  basics  of  rodeo  on  Thursday,  along  with  guest  Clint 
Branger . 

The  three-day  camp  is  open  to  everyone  and  all  age  groups.  For  more 
information,  call  477-8720. 
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This  river  runs  through  Crow  veins,  U.S.  history 

By  Ron  Franscell 

Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 

Sunday,  Dune  24,  2001  - 

I wish  I was  a river. 

I would  go  downstream. 

I would  see  beautiful  rivers.  But  not  better  than  me. 

- 1976  poem  by  a Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  elementary  student 

CROW  AGENCY,  Mont.  - The  river  runs  in  Marlon  Passes'  veins,  as  surely  a 
it  runs  in  the  veins  of  willows  on  its  bank. 

And  it  courses  through  the  Crow  tribe  as  surely  as  it  courses  through 
our  historic  consciousness,  not  water  but  memory.  Every  Crow  tells  a story 
about  the  river,  about  the  daakkoo,  the  trickster  turtles,  or  how  it's 
possible  but  difficult  to  capture  its  elusive  "flow"  in  the  blood  or 
simply  how  it  can  suck  a child  into  its  depths.  And  a few  - only  a few  - 
tell  stories  about  a great  long-ago  battle  that  took  the  name  of  this 
river:  the  Little  Bighorn. 

Marlon  Passes  tells  stories,  too.  He  sips  from  the  Little  Bighorn.  He 
sprinkles  it  on  hot  rocks  in  his  sweat  lodge  and  inhales  its  steam.  A long 
time  ago,  he  carried  the  river,  bucket  by  bucket,  to  water  willow  saplings 
in  his  family's  yard.  As  a boy,  he  would  ride  his  horse  onto  the 
battlefield  through  a secret  gate,  pretend  he  was  slaughtering  Custer  and 
cleanse  himself  in  the  river.  And  even  at  44,  he  talks  about  wicked  river 
creatures  who  lurk  beneath  the  surface. 

Still,  Marlon  often  bathes  naked  in  a shallow  pool  at  dawn.  One  morning, 
when  the  sun  was  barely  up,  a raft  of  white  tourists  floated  around  the 
bend  toward  him,  so  he  sank  into  the  water  up  to  his  chin,  to  cover 
himself.  Before  he  could  hail  them,  somebody  saw  his  head  floating  on  the 
still  water  and  the  boat  quivered  in  panic.  The  tourists  leaped  off  the 
raft  and  swam  furiously  toward  shore. 

Their  guide  had  told  them  about  river  creatures,  too. 


Different  meanings 


The  Little  Bighorn  River  flows  through  America's  collective 
consciousness  not  as  a geographical  feature  but  primarily  as  a U.S. 
military  debacle  - although  seldom  as  the  greatest  Indian  victory  of  the 
Indian  Wars  - that  happened  125  years  ago  Monday.  MON 

Indeed,  at  the  height  of  America's  indignation  over  Lt.  Col.  George  A. 
Custer's  annihilation  by  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  forces  on  Dune  25,  1876,  some 
wanted  to  rename  it  the  Custer  River.  Today,  many  shorten  it  to,  simply, 
the  Little  Horn.  Some  Crows  call  it  aaush  bud  shu,  the  Mean  River,  because 
it  has  swallowed  so  many  of  them.  Whatever  the  name,  it  is  60  miles  of 
water  running  through  a historic,  cultural,  spiritual,  social,  economic, 
mythical  landscape,  as  well  as  many  contemporary  Western  issues. 

In  Crow  tradition,  an  unobstructed  river  is  the  most  sacred  because  it 
is  the  least  troubled.  Its  movement  is  its  own  magic,  real  but  as 
mysterious  as  gravity  or  time.  The  Little  Bighorn's  water  is  simply 
snowmelt  from  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  or  prairie  rain,  but  its  flow  makes 
it  holy.  Believers  among  the  Crow  say  the  only  way  to  capture  the  sacred 
current  in  a cup  is  to  dip  with  it,  not  against  it. 

Time  is  a current  in  Crow  country,  too.  The  flow  of  Crow  history  has 
been  turned  here  and  there,  the  way  a boulder  or  deadfall  might  change  the 
course  of  a river.  In  the  past  100  years,  the  tribe  has  faced  many 
obstructions  that  challenge  not  just  their  spirituality  but  their  very 
existence . 

As  reservations  go,  the  Crow  Reservation  is  large,  about  60  miles  wide 
and  40  miles  long.  About  70  percent  of  its  2.2  million  acres  are  owned  by 
the  tribal  government,  or  more  than  10,000  individual  Crow  families;  the 
rest  is  owned  mostly  by  non-Indians.  The  Crow  reservation  is  also  one  of 
the  few  where  the  tribe  actually  occupies  its  ancestral  lands,  largely 
because  the  Crows  were  whites'  allies  during  the  Indian  Wars.  And  the 
Little  Bighorn  cuts  diagonally  across  it,  most  of  its  length  within  Crow 
borders . 

But  as  time  and  the  river  flow  through  the  "rez,"  the  Crow  population 
erodes,  more  land  is  sold  to  outlanders,  children  leave,  language  falls 
into  disuse  and  the  culture  dwindles.  In  that,  it's  like  other 
reservations . 

Ranching  is  the  primary  livelihood  of  most  Crows,  but  the  tribe  owns 
vast  reserves  of  renewable  and  nonrenewable  resources,  including  land, 
sand  and  gravel,  water  and  timber,  coal,  oil  and  gas,  all  of  which 
generate  tribal  income  through  leases. 

Tribal  elders  face  a new  challenge  in  America's  current  energy  crisis: 
whether  to  tap  immense  pools  of  coal-bed  methane  gas  under  their  land  - 
development  that  environmentalists  say  threatens  the  quality  of  the  Little 
Bighorn  River  itself.  Debate  continues,  on  and  off  the  reservation. 

"If  mankind  comes  to  a point  where  we  can't  drink  this  water  anymore, 
that's  where  it  all  ends,"  Passes  says  as  he  sits  on  the  sunny  bank  of  the 
Little  Bighorn,  a few  feet  from  his  sweat  lodge.  An  accountant  for  the 
Crow  Housing  Authority  and  a landed  rancher,  too.  Passes  counsels  a 
cautious  approach  to  Indian  methane  drilling. 

"God  provided  everything  for  us.  There  was  a time  we  didn't  know  what 
money  was,"  he  says.  "But  now  because  of  money,  the  tribe  has  division  in 
itself.  If  (the  tribe)  pollutes  the  water,  they  can't  chew  the  coin  or  eat 
the  bills  to  survive." 

Still,  the  ancient  Little  Bighorn  runs  unobstructed  by  man,  if  not 
unpolluted  by  agricultural  and  development.  Outsiders'  plans  to  dam  it  for 
hydroelectric  power  were  recently  set  aside,  but  human  threats  still  exist. 
The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  recommended  Little  Bighorn  Canyon,  where  the 
river  spills  out  of  Wyoming's  Big  Horn  Mountains  toward  Montana,  for  Wild 
and  Scenic  River  Status.  The  wilderness  canyon,  off-limits  to  motorized 
travel,  is  prime  habitat  for  black  bear,  mountain  lion,  elk,  moose  and 
trout,  and  begs  for  protection. 

And  some  Crows  refuse  to  drink  or  even  swim  in  the  Little  Bighorn 
because  they  consider  it  too  dirty. 

Other  threats  exist.  One  of  them,  ironically,  is  prosperity. 

From  the  spot  where  Custer  fell,  a few  hundred  yards  north  of  the  river, 
the  gentle  plains  unfurl  for  miles  in  every  direction.  But  just  outside 


the  battlefield  gates,  souvenir  shops  ambush  tourists,  a vacant  casino 
lies  waiting  for  new  occupants  and  new  gamblers,  and  other  businesses  have 
sprouted.  Across  the  river  to  the  south,  in  the  outpost  of  Garryowen  - 
named  for  Custer's  battle  song  - a convenience  store,  gas  station,  trading 
post  and  museum  promise  free  arrowheads  and  other  Indian  geegaws. 

The  rest  is  mostly  Crow  land.  But  with  high  unemployment  and  a 
desperation  for  economic  development  not  unlike  non-Indian  communities  all 
over  the  West,  tribal  elders  might  soon  be  choosing  between  short-term 
prosperity  and  long-term  preservation  of  both  the  natural  landscape  and 
the  historic  integrity  of  the  battlefield  - still  the  crown  jewel  in  the 
Crows'  tourist  economy. 

"Preservation  of  historic  sites  like  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield  . . . can 
be  viewed  as  eco-tourism  sites,"  battlefield  superintendent  Neil  Mangum 
says.  "The  battlefield  creates  economic  opportunities.  ...  The  values  and 
lessons  learned  at  Little  Bighorn  help  form  and  clarify  our  positions  to 
this  day.  Each  visitor  who  walks  the  battlefield,  in  his  own  personal  way, 
can  pause,  reflect,  and  above  everything  else,  learn.  If  we  destroy  the 
battlefield,  we  take  away  the  ability  to  reflect  and  learn." 

A more  insidious  threat  is  the  slow  decay  of  Crow  culture.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  last  generation  spoke  the  Crow  language;  today,  only  about 
35  percent  of  Crow  children  speak  it.  Like  bloodlines  and  great  rivers, 
the  language  is  being  diluted  from  the  outside  as  kids  scramble  parts  of 
both  languages,  or  speak  English  exclusively. 

Dr.  David  Yarlott  grew  up  on  the  reservation  and  now  teaches  business  at 
Little  Big  Horn  College.  He  says  some  progressive  members  have  considered 
videotaping  sacred  rituals  and  putting  important  cultural  materials  on  CD- 
ROMs  just  to  make  the  culture  more  accessible  to  youths.  But  when  the 
college  wanted  to  videotape  a tobacco-planting  ceremony  last  month,  elders 
bridled . 

"It  was  not  so  much  the  telling  of  the  story,"  Yarlott  says,  "but  adding 
the  visual.  ...  But  still  when  (cultural  erosion)  comes  up,  the  elders  ask 
"What  are  we  doing  wrong?'" 

Marvin  Dawes  stands  among  the  willows  at  the  confluence  of  the  Little 
Bighorn  and  the  Bighorn,  a spot  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Crow  world,  a 
place  of  perpetuity. 

"The  water  is  a continuation,"  he  says,  a small  hawk  circling  above. 

"Our  thoughts  must  continue  with  the  good  days,  just  like  the  water." 

Dawes,  45,  is  instrumental  in  the  future  of  the  reservation.  A husky 
Indian  in  Wranglers  and  a white,  straw  cowboy  hat,  he  is  the  tribe's 
tourism  coordinator,  employing  four  native  guides  in  a behind-the-scenes 
battlefield  tour.  He  is  also  the  grandson  of  a respected  chief,  a father 
and  one  of  a handful  of  men  entrusted  to  perpetuate  Crow  spiritual  and 
cultural  ways.  He  slips  in  and  out  of  Crow  when  talking  to  friends  he 
meets  on  the  street  or  in  the  college  hallways  where  he  works. 

"Our  way  is  what  makes  the  Crow  people  who  we  are,"  Dawes  says.  "Without 
our  beliefs  we  wouldn't  be  Crows.  We  would  lose  the  true  meaning  of  "us.' 
We  want  to  keep  our  beliefs,  but  yet  we  have  to  get  with  today's  trend  to 
keep  up  with  modern  technology,  education  and  being  part  of  a much  larger 
community. " 

Medicine  bundle  rite 

Some  110  years  ago,  Christian  missionaries  ordered  Marlon  Passes'  great- 
grandmother to  throw  her  husband's  medicine  bundle  into  the  Little  Bighorn 
an  act  of  inflexible  faith.  She  did. 

Last  year,  Marlon  Passes  and  Marvin  Dawes  organized  a Native  American 
Church  ceremony,  near  the  spot  where  the  medicine  bundle  was  tossed,  to 
bring  traditional  respect  back  to  the  land  and  to  offer  powerful  prayers 
that  Passes'  children  would  always  have  this  place  to  come  to. 

The  general  Crow  word  for  river  is  xaaxalaawa,  the  one  that  moves  all 
the  time.  You  can't  step  twice  in  the  same  river. 

"As  a people,  we  look  forward  only  to  today  because  we  don't  know  what 
happens  tomorrow,"  Passes  says. 

Ron  Franscell  can  be  contacted  at  rf ranscell(3denverpost . com 
Copyright  c.  2001  Denver  Post. 
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Ah-Ho  My  Relations, 

It  has  been  decided  that  Camp  Sovereignty  will  be  maintained  as  a symbol 
of  the  Sicangu  resistance  to  the  Hog  factory.  This  means  people  will  no 
longer  be  encamped  there  fulltime,  but  that  Camp  Sovereignty  will  continue 
to  serve  as  a base  for  future  protest  and  as  a gathering  place  for  people 
determined  to  protect  our  lands.  Future  activities  include  an  indigenous 
women's  meeting  on  the  21st  of  Dune  and  a possible  Wacipi  (powwow)  in  the 
near  future. 

In  addition  I have  asked  that  I no  longer  serve  a the  spokesperson  for 
Camp  Sovereignty,  I believe  we  have  come  to  the  point  at  which  local 
people  can  and  should  take  over  all  leadership  aspects  of  the  camp  and  the 
resistance  to  the  hog  factory.  Therefore  I want  to  refer  all  future 
communication  about  the  issue  to  Rosalie  LittleThunder,  wakinyela@yahoo. 
com  and  ask  that  all  official  Camp  Sovereignty  updates  come  from  her. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I'm  through  fighting  the  issue,  it  only  means  that 
I'll  now  serve  as  a volunteer  worker  at  Camp  Sovereignty,  my  wife  will 
continue  to  cook  there  and  my  sons  will  still  provide  security  if  needed. 
It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  local  ndn  people  must  lead  struggles  on 
their  own  homelands  and  I've  stuck  to  that  principle  since  the  1960's, 
there  are  some  wonderful  and  strong  folks  here  and  they  are  now  determined 
to  see  the  hog  factory  closed  down  and  cleaned  up.  They  have  my  full 
support  and  I hope  all  of  yours  also. 
http://pathshop.com/camp_sovereignty  , 

Finally  I want  to  thank  all  of  you  reading  this  who  responded  to  my 

request  for  help.  Because  I was  rez  broke  and  without  the  resources  to  do 

what  was  necessary,  I had  to  call  on  you  guys  for  the  basics  like  gas 
money  and  more  gas  money.  I even  had  to  buy  pioneer  tools  to  work  with, 
but  you  all  came  through  like  true  friends.  Thank  you  for  trusting  me,  I 
have  made  it  another  guiding  principle  of  mine  to  never  take  money  for  my 
movement  work,  I feel  that  if  my  people  won't  support  me  enough  for  me  to 

eat  and  live  while  I work  then  I am  not  doing  the  job  right.  Of  course 

this  makes  it  tough  when  people  come  to  me  for  help  since  I'm  usually 
poorer  than  they  are,  but  you  my  friends  made  this  work  possible  and  Camp 
Sovereignty  a reality.  'Weebla-ha'  is  thank  you  in  Ponca,  and  I offer  it 
to  all  of  you  and  I ask  you  to  spread  this  'weebla-ha'  to  all  who  we  told 
about  Camp  Sovereignty  over  the  internet.  Please  tell  them  that  the 
struggle  is  not  over  here  on  the  Rosebud,  we  still  are  pursuing  the  legal, 
political  and  humane  struggle  to  close  the  pig  factory. 

Thank  You  again  my  relations.  Carter  Camp 
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Wednesday,  Dune  20th  2001 

Nault  accused  of  aggravating  problems  of  trouble-plagued  native  band 
By  DIM  BROWN 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - "Political  intervention  by  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Bob 


Nault  is  only  aggravating  the  social  problems  of  the  troubled  Pikangikum 
First  Nation  of  northern  Ontario,  say  lawyers  for  the  band. 

Douglas  Keshen  and  Joseph  Magnet  pointed  Tuesday  to  the  bizarre  trek 
into  the  bush  by  Dr.  Michael  Montour,  a physician  who  practises  part-time 
on  the  reserve,  as  the  latest  evidence  of  the  crisis. 

"There  is  a deepening  disaster  there,"  said  Magnet,  a University  of 
Ottawa  law  professor  and  co-counsel  for  the  band  in  a lawsuit  against 
Nault.  "Lives  are  being  lost.  I'm  very  concerned  about  it." 

The  remote  community,  located  in  Nault' s riding  of  Kenora-Rainy  River, 
has  been  plagued  for  years  by  a high  suicide  rate,  chronic  poverty, 
substance  abuse  and  a host  of  other  difficulties. 

It  has  also  encountered  managerial  and  maintenance  problems  that  have 
disrupted  the  local  water  treatment  plant,  shut  the  school  and  delayed 
expansion  of  the  electrical  grid. 

Keshen,  based  in  Kenora,  maintained  part  of  the  problem  is  Nault 's 
decision  last  month  to  place  Pikangikum  finances  under  third-party 
management,  a move  that  sparked  a dispute  with  Chief  Louie  Quill  and  the 
band  council.  "By  taking  away  the  band's  finances  it's  added  all  kinds  of 
additional  distresses  on  the  people,"  said  Keshen. 

"They're  not  able  to  manage  their  own  programs,  so  they're  not  able  to 
function  as  a government.  That's  really  what  it  comes  down  to." 

Quill  has  complained  repeatedly  that  Ottawa  refuses  to  make  money 
available  to  run  essential  services. 

The  Indian  Affairs  Department  retorts  that  the  money  is  available,  but 
the  council  refuses  to  deal  with  the  accounting  firm  appointed  by  the 
government  to  manage  band  finances. 

Federal  officials  also  say  the  situation  has  been  exacerbated  by  social 
divisions  within  the  native  community  and  a lack  of  political  stability  on 
the  reserve.  There  have  been  three  chiefs  in  the  last  nine  months. 

The  dispute  was  brought  sharply  into  focus  last  week  when  Montour,  a 
Mohawk  from  the  Six  Nations  reserve  in  southern  Ontario,  disappeared  into 
the  bush  near  Pikangikum. 

After  being  found  by  searchers  2 days  later,  he  explained  he  had  gone 
on  a traditional  native  spiritual  quest  to  "offer  his  prayers  for  the 
people"  of  the  community. 

Fie  got  lost  and  couldn't  find  his  way  back. 

Montour  is  to  elaborate  on  his  experience  - and  on  his  perception  of  the 
problems  facing  the  community  - at  a news  conference  Wednesday  in  Winnipeg 
where  he  will  be  accompanied  by  Quill  and  the  band  council.  Meanwhile,  the 
lawyers  are  pursuing  a suit  filed  last  month  asking  Federal  Court  to  set 
aside  Nault 's  decision  to  remove  financial  control  from  the  band. 

Magnet  is  preparing  a motion  seeking  an  accelerated  timetable  and  an 
emergency  hearing  in  light  of  the  latest  developments." 

Copyright  c.  The  Canadian  Press,  2001 
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Mi'kmaqs  fish  in  harbour 

Natives  mark  National  Aboriginal  Day  with  symbolic  protest 
By  RICHARD  DOOLEY  --  The  Daily  News 

Proclaiming  their  intention  to  begin  lobster  fishing  in  St.  Mary's  Bay 


as  early  as  Monday,  about  a dozen  Mi ' kmaq  fishermen  dropped  lobster  traps 
in  Halifax  Harbour  yesterday  in  a symbolic  protest  over  fishing  rights. 

The  protest,  part  of  a National  Aboriginal  Day  vigil  in  front  of  the 
Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  regional  office  in  Dartmouth,  is  meant 
to  illustrate  the  dispute  between  DFO  and  native  fishermen  since  the 
controversial  1999  Marshall  ruling  allowing  natives  to  fish  to  earn  a 
moderate  livlihood. 

DFO  has  rejected  the  Indian  Brook  band's  plan  to  manage  its  fishery.  The 
band  plans  to  set  about  800  lobster  traps  in  St.  Mary's  Bay  near  Digby. 

Native  fishermen  argue  their  own  conservation  plans  are  more  stringent 
than  DFO's,  and  they  are  within  their  treaty  rights  to  fish. 

"We  will  decide  how  much  lobster  we  need,"  said  Alex  MacDonald  of  the 
Indian  Brook  fisheries  association. 

MacDonald  said  the  purpose  of  yesterday's  protest  is  to  exercise  Indian 
Brook's  right  to  manage  and  regulate  its  own  fisheries  under  DFO's  nose. 

The  vigil,  complete  with  native  drumming  and  a procession  to  a point 
near  the  Dartmouth  marina  to  launch  a canoe  laden  with  lobster  traps,  was 
accompanied  by  a team  of  observers  from  the  Christian  Peacemakers  Team. 

The  Peacemakers  are  a neutral  observers  group  invited  by  the  Mi 'kmaq 
fishermen  to  observe  the  protest  and  fishing. 

The  protest  highlighted  the  fractured  nature  of  National  Aboriginal  Day. 

While  Mi 'kmaq  fishermen  paddled  across  Halifax  Harbour,  the  Canadian 
Navy  honoured  aboriginal  veterans  with  a new  exhibit  at  Admiralty  House  on 
Gottingen  Street. 

The  display  celebrates  native  sailors  who  served  in  Canada's  military 
and  contains  artifacts  dating  back  to  the  War  of  1812. 

There  are  1,275  aboriginals  in  the  regular  force,  and  300  in  reserve 
units.  About  half  of  Canada's  3,500  Rangers,  a northern  and  coastal 
civilian  auxiliary  group,  are  native. 

The  Public  Archives  of  Nova  Scotia  announced  plans  yesterday  to  develop 
an  online  guide  to  archival  and  library  materials  related  to  Mi 'kmaq 
residents  of  the  province. 

The  searchable  database  will  contain  photos,  maps,  sound  recording  and 
video  clips. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Daily  News. 
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High  court  puts  Native  rights  in  doubt 
By  Paul  Barnsley 
Windspeaker  Staff  Writer 
Ottawa 

Native  observers  are  saying  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada's  ruling  in  the 
Mitchell  case  is  a sign  Canada  has  no  intention  of  honoring  its  Section  35 
recognition  of  Aboriginal  rights. 

Grand  Chief  Mike  Mitchell  of  Akwesasne  (a  First  Nation  community  that 
straddles  the  U.S. /Canada  border  near  Cornwall,  Ont.)  had  won  victories  in 
both  the  Federal  Court  of  Canada  and  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  before 
being  forced  into  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  when  the  federal  government 
appealed.  Mitchell  claimed  he  had  the  right  to  cross  the  border  without 
paying  Customs  duties  because  the  border  was  imposed  on  his  people  in  1783 
without  their  consent.  He  argued  that  Section  35  of  Canada's  Constitution, 
which  recognizes  and  affirms  existing  Aboriginal  rights,  protected  the 
long-standing  right  of  his  people  to  travel  within  their  traditional 
territory . 

Chief  Dustice  Beverly  McLachlin,  writing  the  unanimous  decision  for  the 
court,  ruled  Mitchell  had  not  demonstrated  an  Aboriginal  right  was  there 


to  assent.  She  criticized  the  lower  court  rulings  in  Mitchell's  favor , 
saying,  "While  appellate  courts  grant  considerable  deference  to  findings 
of  fact  made  by  trial  judges,  the  finding  of  a cross-border  trading  right 
in  this  case  represents,  in  view  of  the  paucity  of  the  evidence,  a 'clear 
and  palpable  error.'" 

The  court  stated  decisively  it  has  no  use  whatsoever  for  Indigenous 
claims  of  sovereignty. 

"Under  English  colonial  law,  the  pre-existing  laws  and  interests  of 
Aboriginal  societies  were  absorbed  into  the  common  law  as  rights  upon  the 
Crown's  assertion  of  sovereignty  unless  these  rights  were  surrendered, 
extinguished  or  inconsistent  with  Crown  sovereignty,"  the  chief  justice 
wrote.  "The  enactment  of  s.  35(1)  of  the  Constitution  Act,  1982  accorded 
constitutional  status  to  existing  Aboriginal  and  treaty  rights,  including 
the  Aboriginal  rights  recognized  at  common  law.  However,  the  government 
retained  the  jurisdiction  to  limit  Aboriginal  rights  for  justifiable 
reasons  in  the  pursuit  of  substantial  and  compelling  public  objectives 
identity."  Mitchell  is  now  expected  to  pay  the  Department  of  National 
Revenue's  outstanding  $361.64  bill  for  unpaid  duty,  taxes  and  penalties. 
The  federal  government  paid  his  legal  bills  for  this  appeal  because  the 
government  wanted  to  take  the  case  forward  to  its  final  conclusion  so  it 
could  be  clear  what  the  law  was. 

But  Mitchell  lost  much  more  than  $361.64.  His  reliance  on  the  spirit  of 
the  government's  words  about  respect  for  the  First  Nations'  inherent 
right  of  self  government  caused  him  to  expose  his  peoples'  rights  to  the 
authority  of  a Canadian  court,  said  Mohawk  academic  Taiaiake  Alfred. 

Dr.  Alfred,  director  of  the  University  of  Victoria's  Indigenous 
governance  program,  is  from  Kahnawake,  about  an  hour's  drive  east  of 
Akwesasne.  He  sees  the  court  decision  as  the  end  of  one  road  and  the 
beginning  of  another  for  Native  people  in  Canada. 

"I  don't  know  how  anyone,  at  this  point  on,  who  still  believes 
Aboriginal  rights  are  a good  thing.  Who  can  put  faith  in  Aboriginal 
rights  after  Mitchell?"  he  asked.  "From  Van  der  Peet  (a  previous  Supreme 
Court  decision)  on  , people  were  reading  it  in  optimistic  terms  and 
saying,  in  spite  of  what  it  says  about  infringement,  we've  still  got  this. 
No!  It's  been  closing.  Look  at  it  from  Mitchell  now  backwards  and  look 
what  it  tells  you.  It  tells  you  the  Canadian  government  can  gut  Section 
35  (1)  and  can  override  any  presumed  right  that  we  may  have  on  the  basis 
of  its  determination  of  what  the  economic  and  political  interest  of 
Canada  is.  She's  come  clearly  out  and  said  that.  Now,  once  people  digest 
this,  I don't  know  how  anyone  could  still  want  to  operate  within  Canadian 
law.  It's  time  to  completely  disregard  Canadian  law  as  having  any  hope  or 
any  promise  for  the  protection  of  our  rights  as  peoples." 

Alfred  said  Native  people  have  played  the  game  by  Canada's  rules  and 
the  Mitchell  decision  and  the  (Atlantic  fishing  rights)  Marshall  II 
decision  should  be  enough  to  convince  anyone  that  politics  has 
infiltrated  the  highest  court  when  it  comes  to  disputes  involving  First 
Nations  and  Canadian  authorities. 

"It  was  taking  a chance  and  being  as  accommodating  as  we  can  be  and 
still  getting  completely  shut  down  and  completely  denied.  The  implication 
of  that  is  that  the  relationship  between  Natives  and  the  state  in  Canada 
is  going  to  be  exclusively  within  the  realm  of  politics  and  economics. 

And  anybody  who  puts  any  further  stake  in  Aboriginal  rights  is  deluded  or 
an  assimilator  himself.  We're  not  the  ones  who  have  brought  the  situation 
to  this  point.  We  have  played  by  the  rules.  Mike  Mitchell  has  taken  a lot 
of  flack  and  is  taking  a lot  of  flack  right  now  in  our  communities  for 
putting  our  rights  in  jeopardy,"  he  said.  "He  looks  bad.  If  he'd  won 
people  would  have  said  something  different,  but  the  fact  is  you  have  a 
person  who  was  committed  to  the  belief,  number  1,  that  he  was  right,  and 
number  2,  that  Canada  was  capable  of  recognizing  historical  fact  and 
justice.  But  justice  gets  put  aside  in  the  interests  of  power." 

The  decision  underlines  that  band  councils  can't  represent  Indigenous 
nations  effectively,  Alfred  said. 

"Within  the  context  of  Canadian  law,  he  brought  it  forward  as  the  chief 
of  a band  council.  That  doesn't  impact  on,  nor  does  it  affect  at  all,  our 
position  on  our  rights  as  a nation,"  he  said. 


Alfred  believes  the  court  decision,  reached  after  considering  arguments 
by  federal  lawyers,  makes  claims  by  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault 
that  the  government  respects  First  Nations  inherent  right  to  self 
government  ring  hollow. 

"It  says  that  the  Liberals  are  correct,  right?  In  terms  of  their 
understanding  of  their  legal  ground.  They  say  that  our  authority  is  only 
administrative.  They  say  our  authority  is  derived  from  whatever 
legislation  the  government  passes.  According  to  their  Supreme  Court 
surprise,  surprise-they ' re  right,"  he  said. 

Justice  Ian  Binnie  wrote  a section  of  the  decision  that  Alfred  finds 
even  more  troubling.  Although  the  main  decision  was  authored  by  the  chief 
justice  and  dealt  only  with  issues  the  court  was  asked  to  address,  Binnie 
felt  the  need  to  go  beyond  that. 

McLachlin  noted  Crown  lawyers  had  argued  that  "sovereign 
incompatibility"-the  concept  that  only  Canada  can  hold  ultimate 
sovereignty  over  lands  included  in  Canada,  including  the  traditional 
lands  of  Indigenous  peoples-was  a compelling  reason  why  the  court  should 
not  recognize  Mitchell's  right  to  cross  the  border  without  paying  duty. 
Since  she  had  concluded  that  Mitchell  hadn't  proved  that  right  existed, 
she  felt  no  need  to  deal  with  sovereign  incompatibility. 

Justice  Binnie  felt  the  need  to  deal  directly  with  the  sovereignty  issue. 

"Counsel  for  [Mitchell]  does  not  challenge  the  reality  of  Canadian 
sovereignty,  but  he  seeks  for  the  Mohawk  people  of  the  Iroquois 
Confederacy  the  maximum  degree  of  legal  autonomy  to  which  he  believes 
they  are  entitled  because  of  their  long  history  at  Akwesasne  and 
elsewhere  in  eastern  North  America,"  he  wrote.  And  added  something  Alfred 
and  others  see  as  a chilling  warning  about  future  cases.  "This  asserted 
autonomy,  to  be  sure,  does  not  presently  flow  from  the  ancient  Iroquois 
legal  order  that  is  said  to  have  created  it,  but  from  the  Constitution 
Act,  1982.  Section  35(1),  adopted  by  the  elected  representatives  of 
Canadians,  recognizes  and  affirms  existing  Aboriginal  and  treaty  rights. 

If  [Mitchell's]  claimed  Aboriginal  right  is  to  prevail,  it  does  so  not 
because  of  its  own  inherent  strength,  but  because  the  Constitution  Act, 
1982  brings  about  that  result." 

Alfred  sees  that  as  an  outright  rejection  of  the  concept  of  the  inherent 
right  to  self  government. 

"Inherent  right  is  just  double-speak,"  he  said.  "Co-opting  terminology. 
It's  almost  stupid  to  say  it's  a conspiracy  ...  of  course  it  is.  The 
Supreme  Court,  the  Cabinet,  the  federal  departments,  as  if  they  don't 
collaborate  and  talk  about  coordinating  their  approach  to  these  problems. 
Our  people  have  become  so  deluded  by  colonialism.  It's  stupid  now  to  talk 
about  Aboriginal  rights.  Let's  talk  about  organizing.  What  about 
confrontation  of  all  of  these  ideas.  Look  at  what's  happening  all  over 
the  Americas.  Native  people  are  standing  up  and  challenging.  It's  the 
same  thing  in  these  other  countries.  Do  we  think  we're  special?" 

Assembly  of  First  Nations  Grand  Chief  Matthew  Coon  Come  also  had  harsh 
words  for  the  ruling. 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  issued  a very  harsh  ruling,  one  that  is  grounded 
in  colonial  thinking,"  he  said.  "It  seems  that  the  court  is  willing  to 
overrule  or  erase  over  2,000  years  of  Indigenous  Iroquois  Confederacy 
constitutional  history,  culture  and  trading  practices  on  the  basis  of  a 
few  hundred  years  of  recent  political  events." 

He  argued  that  Canada  is  ignoring  the  real  history  of  its  interaction 
with  Indigenous  peoples. 

"It  is  supremely  ironic  that  the  Mohawk  Nation,  which  fought 
successfully  in  1812  to  repel  the  American  invasion  of  British  North 
America-thus  securing  Canada's  independence  to  this  day-should  now  have 
the  national  status  under  which  it  fought  against  the  American  invaders 
so  harshly  denied,"  Coon  Come  said. 

Coon  Come  echoed  a conclusion  already  reached  by  many  who  watch  the 
evolution  of  Native  law  in  Canada  -the  court  has  turned  conservative  and 
even  anti-Indian. 

"The  Supreme  Court  seems  to  be  moving  in  a further  direction,  recalling 
its  judgment  in  Marshall  II,  of  narrowing  the  trade  and  commercial  rights 


of  Indigenous  peoples  in  Canada.  Oun  socio-economic  conditions  are 
terrible;  as  observed  by  the  Royal  Commission,  First  Nations  Peoples  have 
been  economically  marginalized  and  locked  out.  This  Supreme  Court  ruling 
perpetuates  this  disturbing  trend." 
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Aboriginal  rights  are  meaningless 
Taiaiake  Alfred,  Windspeaker  Columnist 

Recently,  on  the  pretext  of  ruling  against  Mike  Mitchell,  a Mohawk  of 
Akwesasne,  who  asserted  an  Aboriginal  right  to  conduct  cross-border  trade, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  went  much  further  and  took  the  opportunity  to 
deny  the  Mohawks  of  Akwesasne,  and  by  extension  Indigenous  peoples  as  a 
whole,  any  rights  at  all  outside  of  those  accorded  them  by  the  Canadian 
government.  In  Mitchell  v.  MNR,  the  Supreme  Court  has  explicitly  denied 
that  we  have  an  existence  that  is  in  any  way  independent  of  Canadian  law 
and  society.  That  is  a statement  of  major  significance. 

Many  of  our  people  were  upset  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  gave  its 
decision  on  the  Mitchell  case.  To  be  sure,  there  were  upsetting  and  even 
sickening  words  contained  in  the  Supreme  Court's  decision.  It  always  hurts 
to  be  hit  in  the  face  with  the  racism  that  bubbles  just  below  the  surface 
of  polite  Canadian  society,  especially  when  it  is  laid  bare  in  clinically 
precise  legal  language.  But  beyond  the  Supreme  Court  justices'  shocking 
ignorance  of  fact  and  the  plodding,  sophomoric  attacks  on  history,  there 
is  nothing  much  surprising  in  the  decision.  Did  anyone  actually  think  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  would  recognize  Mohawk  sovereignty? 

Spiteful  denials  of  our  rights  by  government  lawyers  and  judges  are 
nothing  new.  After  a generation  of  jurisprudence  on  the  question  of  our 
peoples'  relation  to  the  Canadian  state,  a time  in  which  the  trend  and  the 
vanishing  point  of  our  rights  have  been  visible,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  by  what  was  said  in  Mitchell.  All  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  Aboriginal  rights  have  given  and  taken  away  at  the  same  time, 
yet  our  lawyers  and  our  leaders  have  been  looking  at  those  decisions 
through  rose  coloured  glasses.  The  problem  is  that  we  have  wanted  to  see 
progress  where  there  was  none,  and  we  have  bought  into  the  false  promise 
of  steady  progress  toward  a just  accommodation  of  our  existence  as  peoples 
with  that  of  the  Canadian  state.  This  decision  surely  puts  that  lie  to 
rest . 

Am  I being  too  cynical?  Read  the  chief  justice's  words  yourself:  She 
wrote  that  the  court  has  "affirmed  the  doctrines  of  extinguishment, 
infringement  and  justification  as  the  appropriate  framework  for  resolving 
conflicts  between  Aboriginal  rights  and  competing  claims,  including  claims 
based  on  Crown  sovereignty."  She  is  telling  us  here  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  any  conflicts  between  the  rights  we  claim  and  the  Canadian 
government's  claimed  authorities,  between  our  law  and  Canadian  law,  will 
be  resolved  by  extinguishing  our  rights.  Case  closed.  Aboriginal  rights 
and  title  have  been  rendered  meaningless. 

The  vaunted  section  35(1)  of  the  Canadian  Constitution  has  been  exposed 
as  an  ultimately  useless  protection  in  the  face  of  white  people's  material 
or  ideological  interests.  The  Supreme  Court's  decisions  have  been  proven 
time  and  again,  especially  in  Marshall  II  and  now  Mitchell,  to  be  nothing 
more  than  transparent  covers  for  government  policy  decisions,  and 
obviously  based  on  economic  and  political  factors  rather  than  on 
historical  facts  or  sound  legal  reasoning  (Mitchell  explicitly  links  the 
interests  of  the  Canadian  state  to  the  denial  of  the  Aboriginal  right). 

So  now  what?  The  lesson  is  very  clear:  politics  and  economics  determine 
everything.  The  lesson  also  points  the  way  forward.  We  must  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  fact  that  our  struggle  is  political.  It  is  not  about  law 


but  about  power.  Forget  about  appealing  to  the  courts;  forget  negotiating 
self-government  and  land  claims  agreements;  forget  about  Aboriginal  rights 
and  title.  All  of  these  can  only  lead  our  people  toward  an  imminent 
vanishing  point  on  a very  short  horizon.  The  horizon  of  our  future 
generations  can  only  be  extended  if  we  commit  to  take  direct  action  in 
defence  of  our  lands  and  rights,  and  begin  to  demand  respect  from  Canada. 
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Hearings  To  Begin  On  Landmark  Land  Claim  Ruling 

Outcome  Will  Affect  First  Nations  People  Across  Canada,  Says  Lawyer 

REGINA,  2:16  p.m.  EDT  Dune  24,  2001  --  The  Saskatchewan  Court  of  Appeal 
will  begin  hearing  arguments  Monday  on  whether  to  set  aside  a court- 
ordered  land  entitlement  claim  considered  a landmark  by  aboriginal  bands 
across  the  country. 

"This  case  is  extremely  important  for  First  Nations  people  everywhere, 
not  just  in  Saskatchewan, ' ' said  Deff  Rath,  a Calgary  lawyer  representing 
the  Athabasca  Tribal  Council  in  Fort  McMurray,  Alta.,  which  has  been 
granted  intervener  status  at  the  hearing. 

"The  court  is  dealing  with  the  fundamental  rights  of  First  Nations 
people  to  land  and  resources  that  will  go  a long  way  to  alleviating  the 
poverty  that  plagues  First  Nations  people  in  this  country, ' ' said  Rath. 

In  November  1999,  almost  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of  a lengthy 
trial.  Queen's  Bench  Dustice  Frank  Gerein  awarded  the  Lac  la  Ronge  Indian 
band  the  largest  single  land  entitlement  claim  settlement  in  Saskatchewan 
history.  Gerein  ordered  that  about  310,000  hectares  worth  $300  million  be 
given  to  the  northern  Cree  band.  His  250-page  written  judgment  said  the 
amount  was  directly  affected  by  Ottawa's  failure  to  treat  band  members 
fairly  in  1889  after  it  signed  Treaty  6. 

Gerein  said  the  federal  government  had  agreed  to  provide  a certain 
amount  of  land  and  then,  after  a lengthy  delay,  set  aside  an  area  which 
was  less  than  the  band's  entitlement. 

Therefore,  Gerein  said  the  band's  land  entitlement  should  be  based  on 
its  current  population  of  6,900  instead  of  its  population  of  484  when 
reserve  lands  were  first  surveyed. 

The  federal  government  maintained  it  had  fulfilled  its  obligation  in 
1964  when  it  provided  the  band  an  additional  25,600  hectares. 

"The  significance  of  (Monday's)  hearing  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  and  the  treaty  land  entitlement  clause, ' ' said  Regina  lawyer  Doug 
Kovatch,  who  worked  on  the  Lac  la  Ronge  claim  for  more  than  a decade. 

The  Lac  la  Ronge  band,  whose  legal  quest  for  more  land  began  in  1986, 
has  the  largest  membership  of  the  70  Saskatchewan  First  Nations.  It 
represents  17  reserves. 

If  upheld,  Gerein 's  ruling  has  far-reaching  implications  for  bands  who 
signed  Treaties  4,  6,  7 and  8,  which  has  prompted  the  Alberta  government 
and  a number  of  Alberta  First  Nations  to  ask  for  intervener  status. 

Governments  are  concerned  this  decision  could  serve  as  a precedent  that 
will  significantly  boost  the  cost  of  future  settlements. 

In  documents  filed  with  the  appeal  court,  the  provincial  and  federal 
governments  are  arguing  Gerein  erred  in  concluding  the  band's  land 
entitlement  should  be  based  on  its  population  at  the  time  when  the  Crown's 
treaty  obligation  is  met.  They  maintain  the  correct  figure  is  the  band's 
population  at  the  time  when  the  reserve  land  was  first  surveyed. 

They  are  asking  the  decision  be  set  aside  and  the  smaller  membership 
base  be  used  to  calculate  the  entitlement  for  land  the  band  didn't  receive 
after  signing  Treaty  6. 
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Colombian  Indians  Resist  an  Encroaching  War 
Indigenous  People  Doin  To  Search  for  Leader 
By  Scott  Wilson 

Washington  Post  Foreign  Service 
Monday,  Dune  18,  2001;  Page  A10 

TIERRALTA,  Colombia  --  For  the  past  several  days,  they  have  been  arriving 
on  airplanes  and  in  caravans  of  cramped  buses  and  wooden  rafts,  filling 
the  central  square  of  this  frontier  town  with  garish  hammocks,  tarps  and 
the  acrid  smell  of  campfire  smoke. 

More  than  1,000  of  Colombia's  indigenous  people  have  traveled  to 
Tierralta,  where  the  country's  northern  plains  give  way  to  lush  mountains, 
to  protest  a war  that  is  consuming  their  land,  language  and  people. 

Their  stand  has  taken  the  form  of  a largely  symbolic  search  for  Kimy 
Pernia  Domico,  a leader  of  the  Embera  Katio  tribe  that  controls  strategic 
stretches  of  northwestern  Colombia.  Domico  was  seized  here  Dune  2 by  three 
gunmen  presumed  to  be  members  of  the  right-wing  paramilitary  United  Self- 
Defense  Forces  of  Colombia  (AUC).  He  has  not  been  seen  since. 

The  Indians  gathered  in  the  cluttered  square  --  their  faces  and  legs 
marked  with  ritual  tattoos,  walking  on  bare,  broad  feet,  speaking  in 
languages  that  predate  the  Spanish  colonization  --  hold  out  little  hope 
that  Domico  will  be  found  alive.  But  in  the  coming  days,  without 
government  sanction  and  with  little  security,  they  will  venture  onto  the 
cattle  ranches  of  Cordoba  province,  whose  owners  help  fund  the  AUC,  and 
seek  the  return  of  a man  who  tried  to  keep  war  and  economic  interests  from 
overwhelming  tribal  land. 

"We  want  him  given  back  to  us  --  dead  or  alive,"  said  Luis  Ondino  Duave, 
23,  a student  and  Embera  Katio  member  who  traveled  three  days  by  bus  from 
Choco  province  along  the  Pacific  Coast.  "We  may  be  here  for  weeks,  it  all 
depends.  If  God  permits,  we  will  find  him." 

As  Colombia's  decades-old  civil  war  has  expanded  in  recent  years,  so  has 
the  threat  to  the  country's  700,000  Indians,  who  belong  to  84  tribes  and 
speak  64  languages.  They  live  on  more  than  50  million  acres  of  land 
granted  to  them  by  the  government,  much  of  it  located  in  strategic, 
resource-rich  regions  coveted  by  the  armed  groups. 

In  recent  years,  the  government  has  signed  accords  with  the  Indians 
ensuring  their  autonomy  and  human  rights,  but  tribal  members  say  those 
agreements  have  been  largely  ignored  as  the  war  has  sprawled  into 
virtually  every  corner  of  the  country. 

"The  objective  of  this  search  is  a call  to  the  state  to  respect  our 
autonomy  and  territory, " said  an  Embera  Katio  leader  who  said  he  feared 
being  identified  by  name.  "The  government  must  comply  with  these  accords." 

The  Latin  American  Association  for  Human  Rights  says  that  half  of 
Colombia's  indigenous  tribes  face  extinction  because  of  the  encroaching 
violence.  Displacement  is  fracturing  families  and  diluting  tribal 
languages,  and  forced  recruitment  into  guerrilla  ranks  and  selective 
assassinations  by  paramilitary  forces  are  scattering  tribes  like  the 
Embera  Katio  that  have  lived  along  Colombia's  swift  rivers  and  thick 
jungles  for  centuries. 

In  southern  Amazonas  province,  the  leftist  guerrilla  army,  the 
Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Colombia  (FARC)  requires  each  indigenous 
family  to  provide  two  people  to  its  ranks,  according  to  the  human  rights 
group.  FARC  seeks  recruits  as  young  as  14  who  are  prized  for  their 


knowledge  of  jungle  terrain.  In  past  three  years,  more  than  1,500  Indians 
have  been  forced  into  guerrilla  ranks,  the  human  rights  group  said. 

Domico's  disappearance  followed  a rash  of  violence  against  indigenous 
leaders  by  paramilitary  forces  and  the  FARC.  The  AUC,  especially  here  in 
northern  Colombia,  has  chosen  to  eliminate  powerful  tribal  leaders  who 
resist  the  right-wing  group's  territorial  ambitions.  At  least  10  leaders 
of  the  Embera  Katio  and  Zenu  tribes  in  Cordoba,  and  neighboring  Antioquia 
and  Choco  provinces,  have  been  killed  by  the  AUC  in  the  past  three  years, 
according  to  the  human  rights  association.  Embera  Katio  leaders  say  16 
tribal  members  have  been  killed  over  that  period,  half  by  the  paramilitary 
forces  and  half  by  the  FARC. 

"For  these  groups,  it  is  dangerous  to  have  a leader  who  is  much  listened 
to  by  his  people,  someone  who  says,  'This  is  our  territory,  not  yours, ' " 
said  an  adviser  to  the  two  Embera  Katio  leaders  who  oversee  tribal  land 
between  the  Sinu  and  Verde  rivers  southwest  of  here.  "We  have  come  here  to 
look  for  [Domico]  in  [the  paramilitary  forces']  house." 

Domico's  plight  is  in  some  ways  similar  to  that  of  the  thousands  of 
Colombians  trying  to  remain  neutral  during  the  intensifying  civil  conflict 
which  is  fueled  by  the  vast  profits  the  armed  groups  receive  from  the  drug 
trade.  Tribal  members  say  that  in  recent  months,  Domico  was  resisting 
pressure  from  the  AUC  to  begin  growing  coca  --  the  raw  material  used  to 
make  cocaine  --  on  tribal  land. 

Tierralta  sits  on  a volatile  border  between  the  two  military  forces,  and 
in  the  past  18  months  drug  crops  have  sprung  up  on  land  once  used  to  grow 
bananas,  rice  and  timber.  Last  month,  FARC  forces  operating  along  the  Sinu 
River  slaughtered  more  than  two  dozen  farmers,  sometimes  using  machetes, 
who  were  allegedly  working  AUC-controlled  coca  fields. 

At  the  same  time,  Domico  was  continuing  a long  battle  against  the 
government  and  international  corporations  over  a dam  erected  against  the 
tribe's  will  in  Embera  territory.  After  decades  of  study,  a corporation 
comprising  Canadian  and  Swedish  interests  began  building  the  Urra  Dam  on 
the  Sinu  River  six  years  ago.  The  tribe  won  a brief  injunction  suspending 
construction,  but  subsequent  legal  rulings  resulted  in  the  1998  flooding 
of  a fertile  valley  filled  with  the  tribe's  banana  plantations. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  history,  many  of  the  142  Embera  Katio 
families  living  between  the  Sinu  and  Verde  rivers  were  going  hungry  after 
the  flooding  devastated  the  fishing  stock.  Domico  had  been  leading  the 
crusade  for  government  compensation,  angering  many  powerful  business 
interests . 

Colombian  officials  have  shown  little  interest  in  the  Domico  case.  Col. 
Henry  Caicedo,  Cordoba's  police  chief,  said  without  offering  any  evidence 
that  Domico's  disappearance  was  related  to  involvement  in  the  drug  trade. 
He  retracted  his  comments,  but  only  after  Abadio  Green  of  the  Indigenous 
Organization  of  Antioquia  said:  "If  they  kill  Kimy  [or]  any  other  of  our 
colleagues,  the  colonel  will  be  responsible." 

Then,  Cordoba  Gov.  lesus  Maria  Lopez  prohibited  the  indigenous  caravan 
from  entering  his  state  on  the  grounds  that  it  could  interfere  with  a 
national  ranching  festival.  He  said  he  would  do  nothing  to  stop  the 
procession,  but  offered  no  security. 

So  those  who  arrived  here  did  so  under  less  than  safe  circumstances,  and 
remain  vulnerable  during  what  could  be  a weeks-long  demonstration.  The 
main  square,  strung  with  hammocks  and  draped  with  scraps  of  plastic  that 
serve  as  tents,  offers  the  Indians  little  protection  from  paramilitary  or 
guerrilla  forces. 

A few  army  patrols  stand  guard  as  dozens  of  children,  barefoot  and  dirty 
play  ball  and  tag  in  the  streets.  Around  each  person's  neck  hangs  a 
laminated  picture  of  Domico  on  a string,  a crude  credential  meant  to 
identify  participants. 

Three  hundred  people  arrived  by  raft  from  Alto  Sinu,  the  Embera  Katio 
region  that  is  Domico's  home,  including  Rigoberto  Domico,  a member  of  the 
tribe,  his  wife  and  6-month-old  son.  "He  was  our  leader,  and  we  will  stay 
until  we  find  him,"  he  said.  "How  long  it  takes  is  not  important." 

Hundreds  more  arrived  in  a caravan  of  buses  from  Medellin  to  the  south, 
braving  perhaps  the  most  contested  stretch  of  highway  in  Colombia  with 
little  protection. 


"The  government  should  be  looking  for  Kimy's  killers  and  arresting  these 
paramilitaries, " said  Jennifer  Harbury,  an  American  lawyer  who  has  accused 
the  CIA  of  complicity  in  the  1992  death  of  her  husband,  a Guatemalan 
guerrilla.  She  made  the  trip  from  her  home  in  Texas  to  search  for  Kimy, 
whom  she  showed  around  Washington  two  years  ago.  "These  people  should  not 
have  to  risk  their  lives  for  this." 
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Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  wins  lake  ownership  case 
DUNE  19,  2001 

In  a slim  but  resounding  victory,  the  Supreme  Court  on  Monday  upheld  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe's  claim  to  the  southern  third  of  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene  in 
Idaho. 

"Its  a big  win  for  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  and  for  Indian  Country,"  said 
Ray  Givens,  a lawyer  who  represented  the  tribe. 

The  5 to  4 decision,  split  along  liberal-conservative  lines,  ends  a 
seven-year  dispute  over  ownership  of  the  lake,  considered  a prized  natural 
resource  which  draws  millions  of  visitors  to  north-central  Idaho  every 
year.  Although  two  lower  courts  have  affirmed  that  the  United  States  holds 
a portion  of  the  lake  in  trust  for  the  tribe,  the  state  objected  to  tribal 
control  over  any  part  of  it. 

Yesterday,  however,  the  state  offered  conciliatory  tones  on  the  heels  of 
its  repeated  defeat.  "Although  we  had  hoped  for  a favorable  decision,  we 
must  accept  the  decision  of  the  Court,"  said  Attorney  General  A1  Lance. 

"The  Court's  decision  does  not  change  the  fact  that  the  state  of  Idaho 
and  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  share  a common  interest  in  proper  management 
of  one  of  Idaho's  crown  jewels.  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene,"  he  added. 

For  the  tribe,  the  decision  acknowledges  ownership  of  an  historically 
and  culturally  important  lake  and  river.  The  tribe  once  held  domain  to 
over  3.5  million  acres  of  land,  whittled  down  over  the  years  to  make  way 
for  white  settlement. 

Yet  the  tribe  had  always  sought  to  include  the  lake  within  its 
boundaries.  So  much  so  that  President  Ulysses  Grant  in  1873  issued  an 
executive  order  to  set  aside  a reservation  including  the  lake. 

Subsequent  actions  by  Congress  also  recognized  the  lake  as  held  in  trust 
for  the  tribe.  But  by  1889,  the  tribe  had  been  convinced  to  relinquish  the 
northern  two-thirds  of  the  lake,  selling  it  for  $500,000. 

Before  Congress  could  ratify  the  agreement,  however,  Idaho  officially 
became  a state.  Lance  asserted  Idaho's  sovereignty  over  the  entire  lake 
based  on  the  1890  admission. 

The  Court  narrowly  ruled  otherwise.  Writing  for  the  majority,  Justice 
David  Souter  said  the  evidence  proved  Congress  intended  to  keep  the 
southern  third  for  the  tribe  when  it  finally  approved  the  1889  sale. 

"The  manner  in  which  Congress  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  Tribe 
shows  clearly  that  preservation  of  the  reservation's  land,"  wrote  Souter. 
"Idaho's  position  is  also  at  odds  with  later  manifestations  of 
congressional  understanding." 

Disagreeing  was  Chief  Justice  William  Rehnquist,  joined  in  a dissenting 
opinion  by  Justices  Clarence  Thomas,  Antonin  Scalia,  and  Anthony  Kennedy. 
Rehnquist  argued  that  the  majority  wrongfully  relied  on  Congress'  actions 
following  Idaho's  admission  into  the  Union  to  prove  tribal  ownership. 

"The  very  moment  that  Idaho  entered  the  Union  'on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States,  ' Congress  and  the  President  vested  in  Idaho  the 
accoutrements  of  sovereignty,  including  title  to  submerged  lands,"  wrote 
Rehnquist.  "It  is  therefore  improper  for  the  Court  to  look  to  events  after 


Idaho's  admission." 

The  decision  affects  about  5,200  acres  of  the  lake,  which  the  tribe  has 
been  managing  since  winning  at  the  federal  court  level  in  1998.  "The  tribe 
has  adopted  statutes  for  regulating  the  lake,"  said  Givens.  "Those  will 
continue  to  be  implemented." 

Christine  Romano,  a spokesperson  for  the  Department  of  Dustice,  declined 
to  comment  on  the  case.  The  United  States  filed  the  lawsuit  on  behalf  of 
the  tribe,  who  then  later  intervened. 
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Mining  companies  pressed  to  clean  up  Coeur  d'Alene  Basin 
Attorneys  for  Asarco  Inc.  argue  that  company  unfairly  singled  out 
Betsy  Z.  Russell  - Staff  writer 

BOISE  --  Mining  companies  must  pay  to  clean  up  the  poisonous  metals  they 
left  spread  through  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Basin,  attorneys  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  argued  Monday. 

But  attorneys  for  Asarco  Inc.  said  their  company  was  being  unfairly 
singled  out.  If  its  discharges  were  the  only  pollution  in  the  basin,  its 
attorneys  said,  there  wouldn't  be  a problem. 

The  closing  arguments  for  the  initial  portion  of  a giant  Superfund 
lawsuit  came  Monday  just  as  word  arrived  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  had 
affirmed  the  tribe's  ownership  of  part  of  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene.  Tribal 
attorney  Brian  Cleary  immediately  made  the  high  court's  decision  a 
centerpiece  of  his  argument. 

"What  we're  left  with  is  the  tribe's  ownership  of  the  bed  and  banks  of  a 
contaminated  lake  . . . and  the  need  by  the  tribe  to  manage  these  sediments 
from  now  until  the  end  of  time,  to  make  sure  these  metals  don't  come  out," 
he  told  the  court.  "They're  leaving  the  tribe  as  the  manager  of  the 
largest  tailings  pond  in  the  basin,  and  that  will  take  money." 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  estimates  it  could  cost  up  to  $3 
billion  to  clean  up  mining  contamination  throughout  the  basin.  In  the 
biggest  Superfund  lawsuit  ever  to  go  to  trial,  the  federal  government  and 
the  tribe  sued  five  mining  companies  under  the  Superfund  law  to  get  them 
to  pay  for  part  of  the  cleanup. 

Three  of  the  companies  have  settled,  and  of  the  remaining  two,  only 
Asarco  is  still  actively  participating  in  the  trial.  Hecla  Mining  Co. 
offered  no  closing  argument  Monday. 

"They're  in  settlement  negotiations,"  said  Asarco  attorney  Michael  Thorp. 
"They  haven't  been  attending  the  trial  really  since  May  14." 

Thorp  told  the  court  that  Asarco  was  being  unfairly  blamed  for  damage  to 
fish,  birds,  water  quality  and  vegetation  that  many  mining  companies  and 
even  other  activities  like  logging  and  urbanization  helped  cause. 

"Asarco 's  operations  were  spread  out  over  so  much  time  and 
geographically  spread  out  that  the  river  could  have  handled  it  and 
deposited  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,"  Thorp  said.  "The  problem  is  that 
it  wasn't  just  Asarco." 

Instead,  he  said,  "Seventy-three  million  tons  of  tailings  were 
discharged,  and  the  river  couldn't  handle  it.  Asarco,  by  our  count,  had 
about  16  million  of  that." 

Goverment  attorneys  countered  that  Asarco  and  Flecla  were  responsible  for 
most  of  the  heavy  metals  contamination  in  the  basin.  Tailings  varied  in 
their  concentrations  of  pollutants,  they  said. 

"It's  really  the  two  companies  that  were  responsible  for  the  majority  of 
the  contamination  in  the  basin,"  said  Thomas  Swegle,  an  attorney  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice's  environmental  enforcement  section. 


Thorp  also  argued  that  the  lawsuit  is  unfair. 

"A  lot  of  people  when  they  come  to  this  case  think  polluters  should  pay, 
mining  companies  did  all  this  damage,"  he  said. 

"But  from  the  very  beginning,  when  people  downstream  complained  about 
tailings  going  into  the  river,  the  mining  companies  responded." 

Even  early  in  the  20th  century,  the  firms  bought  land  downstream, 
purchased  easements,  built  dams  to  hold  back  tailings,  and  dredged 
tailings  out  of  the  river,  he  said.  In  the  1960s,  they  began  impounding 
tailings  rather  than  dumping  them  into  the  river,  and  in  1986,  mining 
companies  settled  with  the  state  of  Idaho  for  $4.5  million,  with  $500,000 
of  that  paid  by  Asarco. 

"I  just  feel  like,  when's  enough  enough?"  Thorp  said. 

"How  much  do  you  have  to  do?  Here  100  years  later,  let's  try  to  pin  it 
on  Asarco,  all  of  it.  I don't  think  that's  fair." 

Cleary  said,  "A  lot  of  it's  just  legal  issues  wrangling.  It's  not  going 
to  hold  up." 

Attorney  David  Askman,  in  the  goverment's  closing  argument,  told  the 
court,  "The  bottom  line  is  we  demonstrated  injury,  and  your  honor,  they 
agreed . " 

He  added  that  Asarco  has  few  operations  left  in  the  Silver  Valley.  "They 
left  a whole  lot  of  waste  that  we're  having  to  deal  with  today.  It's  fair 
to  hold  the  people  who  put  the  waste  there  responsible." 

Cleary  said  the  tribe  has  its  own  fairness  issue,  involving  the  lake 
that's  the  center  of  its  cultural  heritage. 

"Everything  upstream  relates  to  it,"  he  said. 

"Water  flows  downhill.  This  water  in  particular  happens  to  carry  with  it 
a pretty  good  load  of  metals  that  blanket  the  bottom  of  Coeur  d'Alene  Lake. 

This  is  the  legacy  of  mining  in  the  basin.  The  tribe  has  lived  at  the 
bottom  of  a sewer  pipe  for  a hundred  years." 

Cleary  showed  the  court  the  first  page  of  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion, 
pointing  out  its  references  to  the  tribe's  dependence  on  the  resources  of 
the  lake.  He  said  the  opinion  clearly  bolstered  the  tribe's  case. 

But  Thorp  said  in  his  view,  "It  won't  affect  it  at  all." 

"We  had  conceded  that  the  tribe  has  trusteeship  over  that  part  of  the 
lake,"  he  said. 

"I  think  the  evidence  shows  that  that  area  is  not  contaminated.  It 
doesn't  matter."  He  added,  "Had  they  lost,  it  would've  made  a difference." 

With  the  two  sides'  main  evidence  and  witnesses  concluded,  the  court 
will  take  a break  until  Duly  9,  when  it  will  begin  hearing  the  mining 
firms'  counterclaim  that  the  government  itself  shares  responsibility  for 
contamination  because  of  war-related  mining  operations  during  World  War  II. 

"I  think  we  have  a really  good  case,  frankly,"  Thorp  said. 

"The  Coeur  d'Alene  Basin  was  really  unique  during  World  War  II.  There 
were  a lot  of  mines  and  mills  in  one  location.  The  government  really 
needed  lead  and  zinc.  I think  we're  going  to  be  able  to  show  they  were  in 
fact  operating  the  mines,  and  they  should  get  a share  of  liability  for 
those  years . " 

Both  sides  expressed  confidence  as  the  trial  moves  into  its  next  phase. 

The  counterclaim  portion  is  likely  to  run  through  the  end  of  Duly,  and 
then  the  parties  will  submit  documents  to  Dudge  Edward  Lodge  by  Labor  Day 
before  he  issues  a decision  on  whether  the  mining  firms  should  pay. 

If  the  firms  lose,  a second  trial  would  follow  to  determine  the  amount 
they  should  pay. 

Cleary  said  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  affirmed  that  the  tribe  has 
always  occupied  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Basin. 

"It  has  never  given  up  on  the  need  for  its  resources,  it  has  never  lost 
its  cultural  ties,"  he  told  the  court. 

"It  will  remain  in  this  basin  for  the  rest  of  time.  So  will  the 
contamination,  unless  something  is  done." 

Betsy  Z.  Russell  can  be  reached  at  (208)  336-2854  or  by  e-mail  at  bzrussell@rmci.net. 
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Tribal  leader's  ouster  sought 
By  DAMES  HAGENGRUBER 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 

Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  President  Geri  Small  facing  possible  impeachment. 

The  Tribal  Council  has  a special  meeting  scheduled  Tuesday  to  consider 
two  complaints  against  the  president  accusing  her  of  malfeasance. 

"It's  nothing  to  take  lightly/'  said  Ernie  Robinson,  the  tribal 
council's  sergeant-at-arms.  "We  feel  we  are  a very  stable  government,  and 
we  work  hard  at  staying  that  way." 

One  of  the  complaints  was  filed  by  Robert  Bailey,  who  was  fired  this 
spring  from  his  job  as  a department  director  for  the  tribe,  said  Serena 
Brady,  tribal  secretary.  Bailey  is  contesting  the  firing,  which  was 
reviewed  and  approved  by  Small.  Bailey  is  a former  tribal  councilman  who 
unsuccessfully  campaigned  to  be  tribal  president  in  1996. 

The  other  complaint  was  filed  by  Raymond  King  and  involves  a dispute 
over  a payment  from  the  tribe,  Brady  said. 

Attempts  to  reach  King  and  Bailey  were  not  successful. 

Small  said  she  has  reviewed  the  complaints,  and  they  are  without  merit. 

The  tribe's  constitution  requires  complaints  to  first  be  considered  by  the 
tribe's  appeals  board,  not  the  council,  she  said. 

The  hearing  Tuesday  will  examine  evidence  behind  the  complaints.  Brady 
said  the  meeting  was  called  for  by  four  council  members:  Rick  Wolfname, 

Lee  Lonebear,  Doe  Fox  Dr.  and  Gilbert  Littlewolf. 

If  eight  members  of  the  11-person  council  agree,  a formal  impeachment 
hearing  will  be  scheduled. 

Small  is  the  first  female  to  serve  as  the  tribe's  president.  She  won  72 
percent  of  the  vote  in  November. 

"I  think  we're  moving  forward,"  she  said.  "There's  always  going  to  be 
some  disgruntled  people.  I'm  just  trying  to  do  my  job." 
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Story  by  Debra  Moon 

Codetalkers  during  World  War  II,  were  a small  select  group  of  the 
military.  They  had  a mission  to  do:  get  essential  information  to  U.S. 
troops  without  the  enemy  deciphering  their  coded  messages. 

They  couldn't  be  captured,  and  they  knew  it.  They  had  top-secret 
knowledge,  and  there  was  too  much  danger  that  the  enemy  could  force  it 
from  them  if  they  were  captured.  So,  they  took  a vow  to  end  their  own  life 
rather  than  be  captured. 

They  had  a job  to  do,  and  they  did  it.  Some  say  we  owe  our  success  in 
World  War  II  to  them.  After  the  mission  was  over,  they  came  home. 

And  like  so  many  veterans,  found  that  they  had  to  struggle  for  Veteran 
Services  because  of  the  bureaucracy  surrounding  the  dispensing  of  services 
to  our  former  military  heroes. 


Hopi  Veteran  Codetalkers  have  been  honored  by  the  local  American  Legion 
Post,  by  the  Tribal  Veterans'  Office,  by  the  Hopi  Veterans'  Outreach 
Offices,  the  Prescott  Medical  Center,  by  Leon  Nuvayestewa  at  the  Hopi 
Tribal  Department  of  Health,  and  even  in  Flagstaff  by  Veterans'  Offices 
there. 

All  of  these  agencies  and  offices  have  held  celebrations,  dinners,  given 
awards  and  thanked  Veteran  Hopi  Codetalkers  for  a job  well  done.  However, 
on  the  National  level,  only  Navajo  Codetalkers  have  been  recognized. 

Hopi  Codetalkers  have  never  even  received  a "thank  you"  nationally. 

"They  can't  buy  what  they  need  with  a medal,"  says  Cliff  Balenquah,  Hopi 
Tribal  Council  Representative  from  Bacavi  and  former  Director  of  Veteran 
Affairs  at  Hopi.  "They  just  want  reciprocation,  some  very  much  needed  Vet 
Services,  like  medical  services,  pensions,  and  disability  benefits." 

But  according  to  Balenquah,  these  services  are  very  hard  for  Hopi 
Codetalkers  and  other  vets,  to  obtain. 

Cliff  Balenquah  knows  the  system  inside  and  out,  literally.  He  was  the 
first  Director  appointed  by  Hopi  Tribal  Council  for  the  newly  created 
Office  of  Veteran  Affairs  on  the  reservation  in  1990. 

He  found  a bigger  need,  and  through  the  treatment  of  his  own  trauma, 
discovered  the  possibility  of  creating  a Veteran  Outreach  Office  on  the 
reservation  as  well. 

This  office  was  created  in  1992  with  the  help  of  Ken  Hall,  a Team  Leader 
from  the  Veterans'  Services  Offices  in  Prescott,  Travis  Holtzclaw,  also 
from  Prescott,  and  Dr.  Alfonso  Batras,  formerly  in  Prescott,  but  now  the 
National  Chief  of  Readjustment  Counseling  Services,  RCS,  in  Washington  D.C. 

"Alfonso  recognized  our  unique  need  as  Hopi,"  Cliff  recalls,  "he  knew 
our  beliefs  and  philosophies  and  helped  to  set  up  a counseling  system  for 
our  vets."  Cliff  Balenquah  became  a "Readjustment  Counselor"  at  Hopi. 

He  worked  diligently  with  Hopi  Vets  to  fight  for  their  rights  and  to 
assist  them  in  a healing  process  from  Post  Traumatic  Stress  syndrome  (PTS), 
a psychological  and  philosophical  trauma  often  experienced  by  veterans  of 
war. 

Balenquah  would  rather  he  had  been  called  a Cultural  Therapist,  but  the 
Federal  Government  assigned  the  title.  Readjustment  Counselor. 

He  has  studied  and  learned  through  working  with  vets,  unique  ways  of 
honoring  and  treating  Native  American  Veterans,  particularly  Hopi.  Cliff 
practices  Hopi  traditions  and  knows  a lot  about  the  beliefs  through 
teachings  from  his  father  and  other  relatives. 

He  developed  a Native  American  12-step  program  and  other  treatments 
tailored  to  Native  American  beliefs. 

There  are  three  living  Hopi  Codetalkers  at  this  time.  Originally,  there 
were  eleven. 

The  three  still  alive  are;  Franklin  Shupla  from  Polacca,  Floyd  Dann  from 
Lower  Moenkopi,  and  Travis  Yaiva  from  Bacavi.  Since  they  are  Hopi  men, 
they  never  really  wanted  recognition.  Hopi  culture  does  not  agree  with 
bragging  or  even  telling  others  the  good  things  you  have  done.  According 
to  Balenquah,  "Being  paraded  around  is  not  the  point,  but  like  so  many 
other  times,  the  Federal  Government  has  equated  Native  American  with 
Navajo.  The  other  tribes  that  had  codetalkers  are  not  federally  recognized, 
although  there  were  Codetalkers  from  many  other  tribes,  Hopi,  Choctaw, 
Lakota  and  Cherokee  to  name  a few." 

Hopi  Tribal  Vice-Chairman,  Philip  Quochytewa,  was  instrumental  in  the 
formation  of  the  original  Hopi  Office  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  He  worked 
toward  the  creation  of  the  office  when  he  was  a Councilman  for  the  Tribe 
together  with  Wayne  Taylor  Dr.,  now  Hopi  Tribal  Chairman,  who  at  that  time, 
was  Vice  Chairman.  Quochytewa  is  now  meeting  with  members  of  Congress  to 
gain  Federal  recognition  of  the  Hopi  Veteran  Codetalkers.  I 

It  would  be  honorable  for  Washington  to  recognize  all  of  the  veteran  WW 
II  code  talkers  in  our  country.  Our  fallen  warriors  and  those  still  alive, 
still  deserving  national  recognition,  and  still  in  need  of  services. 
Copyright  c.  2001  Verde  Valley  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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'We're  at  court's  mercy' 

By  TERRY  WOSTER 
Argus  Leader 
published:  6/21/01 

RAPID  CITY  --  American  Indians  in  South  Dakota  are  at  the  mercy  of  courts 
because  they  have  little  money  for  lawyers  and  often  little  understanding 
of  the  system,  the  state's  tribal  government  relations  commissioner  said 
Wednesday . 

Webster  Two  Hawk,  a former  chairman  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe,  told 
University  of  South  Dakota  researchers  who  are  assessing  racial  fairness 
from  arrest  to  sentencing,  that  a system  of  justice  based  on  punishment  is 
foreign  to  Indian  people. 

"We  are  hellbent  on  punishing  people,"  Two  Hawk  said  during  a public 
forum  in  Rapid  City.  "We  are  not  interested  in  rehabilitation  in  society. 
Our  Indian  culture  at  one  time  was  more  aimed  at  bringing  people  together." 

Two  Hawk  said  many  Indian  people  don't  understand  the  concept  of  plea 
agreements,  don't  understand  the  adversarial  system  and  can't  hire  top 
defense  lawyers. 

"We  as  Lakota  people  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  court  because  we  don't  have 
the  money  to  defend  ourselves,"  he  said. 

Steve  Feimer  and  Richard  Braunstein  of  USD's  Government  Research  Bureau 
are  doing  the  study  for  Gov.  Bill  Danklow.  The  study  is  to  decide  whether 
race  is  a significant  factor  in  decisions  about  which  people  are  charged, 
prosecuted  and  sentenced  after  being  arrested.  A U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  report  last  March  concluded  that  many  American  Indians  think 
they  aren't  treated  fairly  in  the  court  system. 

The  current  study  will  focus  only  on  the  state  system,  although  some  who 
testified  at  the  forum  said  attention  also  should  be  paid  to  tribal  and 
federal  courts. 

Feimer  said  as  many  as  70,000  cases  between  1994  and  1999  are  being 
reviewed . 

"In  the  end,  we  hope  to  find  out  whether,  for  virtually  the  same  crime 
and  the  same  circumstances,  is  there  any  difference  in  sentences  received 
and  is  race  a factor,"  he  said. 

Braunstein  said  the  study  will  look  at  regional  differences  in  outcomes, 
county  budgets  for  the  criminal  justice  system  and  other  factors  that 
might  affect  decisions  on  carrying  a case  through  from  arrest  to  sentence. 
It  will  examine  why  some  cases  are  prosecuted  while  similar  cases  are 
dropped,  whether  Indians  are  involved  in  plea  bargains  more  or  less  often 
than  non-Indians  and  what  kinds  of  punishments  ultimately  result  in  each 
case . 

"We'll  let  the  data,  not  us,  tell  the  story,"  he  said.  "We  hope,  as  you 
do,  that  where  we  find  problems,  we  can  address  them." 

About  25  people  attended  parts  of  the  forum.  Many  think  the  study  will 
identify  racial  disparity  in  sentencing  and  all  other  aspects  of  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

' Money  talks ' 

Indian  men  and  women  understand  they  are  at  a disadvantage  because  they 
have  little  money  and  must  rely  on  public  defenders  or  court-appointed 
lawyers,  said  Zelda  Gallegos  of  Rapid  City. 

"If  you  have  money,  money  talks.  A good  lawyer  will  cost  good  money," 
she  said.  "When  the  money  starts  to  run  out,  they  (Indian  defendants)  say, 
'OK,  plea  bargain.'  " 

She  recommended  more  involvement  by  the  Indian  community  in  the  court 
system,  "not  favoring  any  one  race  but  looking  at  what's  happening." 

Braunstein  said  he  hopes  the  study  will  lead  to  a comparison  of  what's 


happening  in  the  state  court  system  and  the  federal  court  system. 


'Indian  from  television' 

Marie  Lange  of  Rapid  City  said  Indian  lawyers  are  needed  to  represent 
Indian  defendants.  Such  people  might  not  even  need  to  be  licensed  by  the 
state,  if  they  understood  the  system  and  could  be  advocates  for  Indian 
clients.  And  stereotypes  need  to  be  smashed  to  give  American  Indians  a 
fair  hearing  in  the  system,  she  said. 

"When  you  go  in  front  of  a white  jury,  they  see  that  Indian  from 
television,"  Lange  said. 

Lange  agreed  with  Two  Hawk  that  the  state  court  system  lacks  an 
understanding  of  the  American  Indian  concept  of  restorative  justice,  which 
means  the  offender  is  treated  within  the  community,  not  locked  away. 

"The  state  court  only  deals  with  the  law,  not  a culture  or  a way  of 
life,"  she  said.  "We've  never  believed  in  incarceration." 

Lange  also  said  that  a system  based  on  restitution  and  rehabilitation, 
rather  than  punishment,  would  bring  more  evenhanded  treatment  for  Indian 
people.  Up  to  90  percent  of  the  crimes  by  Indian  people  are  alcohol- 
related,  she  said.  The  offenders  need  treatment  and  counseling,  but  they 
get  prison  time. 

"They  end  up  in  prison  being  treated  for  the  symptom,  not  the  cause," 
she  said. 

Two  Hawk  said  racial  profiling,  the  practice  of  law  officers  stopping  a 
disproportionate  number  of  people  from  minority  groups,  should  be  studied 
for  a broader  answer  to  court  problems  for  Indian  people. 

"Maybe  we  need  to  be  looking  at  it  someplace,  so  we  can  stop  this  before 
it  gets  to  court,"  he  said. 

The  current  study  doesn't  include  profiling,  Feimer  said.  There  isn't  a 
store  of  information  on  that  topic  for  the  researchers  to  use.  Proposals 
to  create  a profiling  study  were  killed  in  the  last  session  of  the  state 
Legislature. 

More  serious  charges 

lanet  Thompson,  a Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  member  and  former  law  officer  and 
criminal  investigator,  said  Indians  sometimes  are  charged  with  felonies 
that  would  be  misdemeanors  for  non-Indians.  She  also  said  few  Indian 
people  are  judged  by  a jury  of  peers  because  few  juries  include  Indian 
members.  She  suggested  that  courts  be  allowed  to  draw  Indian  jurors  from 
across  the  state,  rather  than  only  from  the  county  or  court  circuit. 

"If  you  have  a Todd  County  case,  people  are  all  related,  so  that 
eliminates  them,"  Thompson  said. 

One  of  the  complaints  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  heard  several 
times  during  hearings  in  Rapid  City  late  in  1999  was  about  the  inadequacy 
of  defense  lawyers  for  Indian  people,  said  John  Dulles,  regional  director 
for  the  federal  commission. 

"Is  there  any  hard  data  to  help  us  understand  how  important  a factor 
that  is?"  he  asked. 

Feimer  said  the  study  will  look  at  the  outcomes  when  defendants  have 
their  own  lawyer,  a court-appointed  lawyer  or  public  defender,  and  no 
lawyer . 

Braunstein  said  it  would  be  difficult  to  gauge  the  effectiveness  of  the 
lawyer.  The  years  of  experience  could  be  noted,  but  that  wouldn't 
necessarily  show  the  effectiveness  of  the  lawyer. 

Few  studies  have  focused  directly  on  American  Indians  and  sentencing 
disparities,  Braunstein  said.  The  current  one  should  be  considered  the 
first  of  a series  that  looks  at  the  South  Dakota  experience  on  a yearly 
basis,  he  said. 

"There's  so  much  that  needs  to  be  studied,"  he  said.  "I  just  don't  think 
we're  going  to  get  as  far  as  you  want  us  to  go." 

Gloria  Tyon-Kozak  of  Rapid  City,  who  helped  organize  the  forum,  said 
most  people  understand  that  the  process  will  be  long. 

"I  know  we  can't  resolve  this  problem  in  our  generation,"  she  said.  "But 
this  is  a start." 

Reach  Terry  Woster  at  605-224-2760  or  twoster@midco.net 
All  content  Copyright  c.  2001  Argus  Leader. 
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Sentencing,  race  at  issue  in  hearings 
By  JENNIFER  GERRIETTS 
Argus  Leader 
published:  6/19/01 

Marietta  Pacheco  has  to  travel  to  California  to  visit  her  35-year-old 
daughter  in  federal  prison,  where  she  is  serving  a 30-year  drug  sentence. 

The  Lakota  woman  from  Rapid  City  said  she  has  no  doubt  that  the  system 
where  her  daughter  was  convicted  and  sentenced  is  not  fair  to  American 
Indians . 

"People  have  to  stop  being  racist  and  the  system  needs  to  look  at  the 
guidelines  and  how  we  unfairly  fall  under  the  guidelines,"  Pacheco  said. 

In  a hearing  today  in  Rapid  City,  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission  will 
take  testimony  from  tribal  leaders  and  law  enforcement  officials  and 
others  on  the  issue  of  whether  federal  sentencing  guidelines  are  fair  to 
American  Indians.  The  event  was  prompted  by  a March  2000  report  to  the  U.S 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  by  the  South  Dakota  Advisory  Committee,  which 
recommended  that  sentencing  guidelines  be  assessed  for  their  effect  on 
Indians . 

Nine  tribal  chairs  from  South  Dakota  are  expected  to  speak. 

The  commission  can  recommend  changes  in  the  sentencing  guidelines.  If 
Congress  does  not  take  action  to  amend  these,  they  become  law. 

On  Wednesday  a similar  forum  hosted  in  Rapid  City  by  Attorney  General 
Mark  Barnett  and  statistician  Steve  Feimer  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota  will  take  testimony  on  whether  sentences  are  applied  fairly  at  the 
state  level. 

Both  events  are  being  watched  closely  by  American  Indian  people  and 
others  with  concerns  about  the  fairness  of  the  justice  system. 

Hazel  Bonner,  a professor  of  sociology  and  criminal  justice  at  Oglala 
Community  College,  said  her  research  shows  discrepancies  in  the  system  for 
those  who  can't  afford  the  best  lawyers.  Those  people  are  often  minorities 

"We're  tough  on  crime  in  South  Dakota,  but  we  get  tougher  on  crime  if 
the  defendant  is  brown-skinned  or  poor,"  Bonner  said. 

Her  research  has  found  Indians  are  less  likely  to  get  bail  and  more 
likely  to  be  charged  with  more  crimes  for  similar  incidents,  Bonner  said. 

Neighboring  Minnesota  did  a study  of  it's  criminal  justice  system  in 
1993  and  determined  that  minorities  were  not  given  as  much  access  to  the 
types  of  sentences  that  would  provide  for  options  other  than  incarceration 
When  they  reworked  their  system,  they  locked  up  fewer  people  and  had  less 
crime,  Bonner  said. 

"People  like  to  believe  because  South  Dakota  spends  all  this  money  and 
locks  up  all  these  people,  we're  safer,  and  it's  absolutely  not  true," 
Bonner  said. 

Bonner  plans  to  testify  at  the  state  hearing  and  has  submitted  written 
statements  and  several  of  her  research  projects  on  the  criminal  justice 
system  to  the  federal  authorities  she  said. 

"My  concern  is  they  will  look  at  only  one  area  like  sentencing,  when 
there  are  discrepancies  at  many  other  levels  such  as  the  charges,"  Bonner 
said . 

A mother ' s story 

Pacheco  said  the  hearing  will  be  watched  with  interest  by  families  such 
as  hers. 


Pacheco  said  hen  daughter  was  charged  and  convicted  at  trial  of 
conspiracy  to  distribute  methamphetamine.  She  had  been  arrested  with 
methamphetamines  after  police  targeted  her  boyfriend,  her  mother  said. 

"If  they  would  have  said,  this  girl  needs  treatment,  she's  a drug  addict 
I would  not  have  any  trouble  with  that.  If  they  said  she  sold  some  to 
support  her  habit,  I could  understand  that,"  Pacheco  said.  "To  make  her  be 
a drug  kingpin  is  just  too  much." 

The  30-year  sentence  was  mandatory  under  federal  guidelines,  which  took 
into  consideration  her  convictions  for  minor  offenses  in  tribal  court, 
Pacheco  said.  Because  tribal  court  doesn't  guarantee  defendants  the  same 
rights  of  due  process  or  court  appointed  attorneys  that  state  and  federal 
courts  provide,  including  those  convictions  in  the  federal  sentencing 
formula  is  not  fair  she  said. 

"It's  not  easy  being  an  Indian  in  South  Dakota,"  Pacheco  said. 

Of  Pacheco's  four  children  and  three  step-children,  five  have  been 
involved  with  the  criminal  justice  system  in  some  way,  she  said.  Her 
nephew,  Leighton  Rich,  committed  suicide  in  prison  earlier  this  year  while 
serving  a 25-year  sentence  for  aggravated  assault  and  being  a habitual 
offender. 

"There's  got  to  be  a way  to  break  this  cycle,"  Pacheco  said. 

A wife ' s story 

Those  with  relatives  serving  state  sentences  have  similar  concerns.  They 
too,  will  be  watching  for  changes. 

"I  don't  know  if  it  will  help,  but  it  certainly  will  bring  attention  to 
the  problem  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a problem,"  said  Kandi  World  Turner 
whose  husband  Chuck  World  Turner  is  serving  a 25-year  sentence  in  the 
South  Dakota  State  Penitentiary  for  attempted  manslaughter. 

Chuck  World  Turner,  a Dakota- Lakota  Indian,  was  highly  intoxicated  in 
1997  when  he  used  a steak  knife  cut  the  face  of  a Yankton  convenience 
store  clerk  who  stopped  him  from  shoplifting.  His  wife  said  he  admits  that 
his  actions  were  wrong,  but  she  questions  the  system's  fairness. 

"My  husband  will  say  that  the  best  thing  that  ever  happed  to  him  was 
going  to  prison.  It  woke  him  up,"  World  Turner  said.  "But  now  it  could  be 
10  more  years  before  he  can  go  home  to  his  family." 

In  the  grand  jury  testimony  that  led  to  his  indictment  on  a charge  of 
attempted  murder,  one  witness  described  him  as  "creeping"  during  the 
attack  "Indian-style, " she  said. 

World  Turner  pleaded  guilty  to  a reduced  charge  of  attempted 
manslaughter  and  a third  drunk  driving  offense,  because  his  lawyer  told 
him  it  was  his  best  option.  She  said  she's  had  out-of-state  lawyers  tell 
her  the  charges  didn't  warrant  more  than  an  aggravated  assault  charge, 
which  would  have  resulted  in  less  prison  time. 

"Chuck's  not  looking  for  sympathy,  he  just  wants  justice,"  she  said. 
Reach  reporter  Jennifer  Gerrietts  at  jgerriet@argusleader . com  or  331-2312 
Copyright  c.  2001  Argus  Leader 
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We've  known  the  National  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  been  investigating 
the  Fort  Hall  Police  Department  for  weeks.  And  now,  we  finally  have  more 
information  about  exactly  what  civil  rights  abuses  they're  investigating. 
Elizabeth  Vail  Reporting  Sources  tell  me  BIA  investigators  administered 
voice  analyzer  tests,  similar  to  a lie  detector  test,  to  two  Fort  Hall 
police  officers,  and  both  officers  passed.  Sources  say  those  officers 


passed  the  test  while  corroborating  claims  that  former  Fort  Hall  police 
investigator,  Clem  Hildago,  gave  alcohol  to  a suspect  during  an 
interrogation 
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Greetings : 

Florida  AIM  will  hold  two  (2)  events  this  week  highlight  the  case  of 
prisoner  of  war  Leonard  Peltier 

Tommorow  at  6pm  at  CORE  (1615  16th  Street  S in  Saint  Petersburg)  Florida 
AIM  will  hold  a showing  of  a brief  documentary  on  Peltier  and  discuss  the 
events  of  the  shootout  etc. 

On  Saturday  at  1pm  Florida  AIM  will  hold  a demonstration  rally  at  the 
Orlando  federal  building.  We  will  caravan  for  those  so  desiring,  from  the 
Florida  AIM  State  Office  (136  4th  Street  N)  at  10:30am. 

For  more  information  please  contact  AIM  at  AIMFL@aol.com 


To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups.com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Sat,  23  Dune  2001 

From:  "Danet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy . org> 

Subj : Native  Prisoner  News 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Date:  Mon,  25  Dun  2001  21:32:29  -0400 
From:  "Danet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 

Subj:  Native  Prisoner  Pen  Pal  Request 

Native  Prisoner  Pen  Pal  Request: 

Original  Message  

From:  Kathleen  Burgess 

Sent:  Sunday,  Dune  24,  2001  1:01  AM 

My  son's  name  is  David  Burgess,  he  was  sent  to  the  South  Dakota  State 
Prison  in  1996  at  age  15.  He  turned  20  years  old  Dune  22,  2001.  His 
address  is  David  Burgess  #32391,  South  Dakota  State  Prison,  PO  Box  5911, 
Sioux  Falls,  SD  57106.  He  is  doing  10  years  for  aggravated  assault.  I 
understand  that  you  help  Native  American  prisoners  receive  letters  from 
penpals  and  was  hoping  that  you  could  add  his  name  to  the  list. 

Thank  you. 

Kathleen  Burgess 
Danet  Smith 

http://www.owlstar.com 


Please  especially  remember  Leonard. 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 


If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 
brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 
information  about  them  they'd  like  shared. 

Danet  Smith 
Owlstar  Trading  Post 
http://www.owlstar.com 
owlstar@speakeasy .org 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Sat,  09  Dun  2001  23:39:24  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Subj : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School,  Dune  1,  1888  INDIAN  HELPER. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  FRIDAY,  Dune  1,  1888  NO.  42 
CARLISLE,  PA. 


THE  OLD  STEAM  MILL. 


Puff,  puff  - puff,  puff! 

Goes  the  old  steam  mill. 

Grinding  away,  night  and  day, 

Down  under  the  hill. 

Grinding  away,  night  and  day 
Making  the  bread  for  the  poor. 

Sending  a blessing  every  hour. 

To  the  proud  or  the  humble  door. 

Puff,  puff  - puff,  puff! 

I step  to  its  cheerful  sound. 

And  hum  my  song,  and  jog  along 
To  its  ceaseless  beat  and  bound. 

The  banks  may  fail,  but  it  will  not  quail 
One  breath  of  its  iron  will  - 
And  the  cry  "Hard  times"  seems  idle  rhymes 
It  works  but  the  cheaper  still. 

Puff,  puff  - puff,  puff! 

So  bears  the  true  heart  on. 

Stopping  to  play,  neither  night  nor  day. 
Till  its  life  work  is  all  done. 

Like  the  old  mill,  grinding  still. 
Something  for  rich  and  poor. 

Doing  its  best,  making  earth  blest. 

With  its  good  deeds  evermore! 


Work,  work  - work,  work! 

Is  the  brave  heart's  song. 


Work  while  you  may,  night  and  day. 

With  a will  all  brave  and  strong. 

Looking  about,  and  finding  out 
What  most  needs  to  be  done  - 
At  it  then  cheerily,  lagging  not  wearily. 
Work,  till  the  work  be  done! 


[contributed] 
TWO  WAYS. 


"Are  you  going  home  this  summer?"  asked  Ben  stopping  and  leaning  on 
his  lawn  mower  as  he  came  up  to  his  friend. 

"Not  home  to  stay,"  answered  Tom. 

"Not  when  you  haven't  seen  your  folks  for  five  years?" 

"That's  true,  but-"  He  stopped,  then  grasped  his  mower  again,  cut  the 
swath  across  the  lawn  and  came  back  to  his  companion  on  another.  "We 
shan't  find  any  lawn-mowers  out  in  Indian  Territory,"  he  said,  "not  in 
our  part  of  it,  anyway." 

Ben  laughed  out. 

"Do  you  like  to  run  them?"  he  asked.  And  he  made  the  Indian  gesture 
of  contempt. 

"Not  when  the  sun  is  hot,"  returned  Tom.  "But  I like  the  way  it  makes 
the  grass  look."  He  waited  a moment,  then  said  slowly,  "I  can't  explain 
it  to  you,  but  I see  it  all." 

"What  do  you  see?"  cried  Tom.  "You're  always  seeing  something." 

Tom  cut  another  swatch  while  Ben  watched  him. 

"Somehow,  we're  like  this  grass,"  he  said  coming  back,  "or  perhaps 
it's  like  us,  it's  getting  civilized,  it  don't  get  tangled  up  any  more." 

"So,  you  want  to  keep  looking  nice  and  you  don't  care  for  your  home 
any  more  and  your  father  and  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters?"  Tom 
looked  at  him  reproachfully.  "I'm  going  to  take  up  my  allotment,"  added 
Ben,  "and  I shall  make  a good  farmer,  I've  been  on  a farm  six  months,  I 
know  when  to  put  in  the  crops,  only,  I shall  not  work  all  the  time,  and 
I shall  not  care  about  a lawn-mower,  it's  good  enough  for  me  just  as  my 
father  used  to  have  it." 

"Then  you  love  your  father  better  than  yourself,"  answered  Tom,  "for 
last  week  I heard  you  say  you  had  come  to  liking  ways  you  didn't  like  a 
year  ago." 

Ben's  lawn-mower  started  up  suddenly  and  did  quite  an  amount  of  work. 

"What  ARE  you  going  to  do?"  he  asked  finally. 

"I  am  going  back  someday.  But  not  now,  not  for  a long  time.  I am 
going  to  study  and  be  a surveyor." 

"What's  that?" 

"Why,  to  measure  land  and  stake  it  off." 

"What  for?  You  haven't  any  land  this  way." 

"But  surveyors  get  money  for  measuring  other  people's  land." 

"What  does  that  belong  to?  What  do  you  have  to  study  to  learn  it?" 


(Continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 


(P  2) 

The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 

EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


Through  a letter  from  one  of  our  old  boys  now  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency, 
Dakota,  we  learn  that  most  of  our  Carlisle  boys  there  are  still  on  the 
good  road. 

The  other  day  when  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  and  Rev.  Mr.  Cook  were  absent 
from  the  Agency,  one  of  our  former  pupils  Robert  American  Horse  carried 
on  the  Divine  services  at  their  church,  and  in  the  Dakota  language. 


We  have  received  many  letters  containing  such  complimentary  remarks  as 
this  about  our  paper.  "Renew  my  subscription  for  another  year.  I am  well 
pleased  with  your  paper;  it  is  the  bes 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Sat  Dul  21  03:40:58  2001 

Date:  3 Dul  2001  23:46:39  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.027 


WOTANGING 
KANOHEDA  ANIYVWIYA 
Fla-Sah-Sliltha 
Un  Chota 
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Cherokee  corn  in  tassel  moon 
Blackfoot  Summer  big  holy  day  moon 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin 
It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le 
ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min 
Aunchemokauhettittea 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin, 
inin  Mexika  tlahtolli 


ERICA 


N NEW 
banner  of 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News 


=>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the 


S ) 

this  newsletters 
of  the  People" 


in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


i Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  j 
[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  | 
i http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  \ 


+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
indianz.com;  Big  Mountain,  ndn-aim,  LPDC  and  Triballaw  Mailing  Lists; 

UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"The  American  Indian  is  of  the  soil,  whether  it  be  the  region 
of  forests,  plains,  pueblos,  or  mesas.  He  fits  into  the 
landscape,  for  the  hand  that  fashioned  the  continent  also  fashioned 
the  man  for  his  surroundings . He  once  grew  as  naturally  as  the 
wild  sunflowers,  he  belongs  just  as  the  buffalo  belonged...." 

Luther  Standing  Bear,  Oglala 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

i ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  j 
| of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  | 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 


i as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

| States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  | 

j shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 
| Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


+ - 


- + 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

This  is  the  first  week  of  Duly  on  the  invader's  Gregorian  calendar. 

In  Amerikka,  that  is  the  week  that  includes  the  greatest  holiday  in  honor 
of  those  who  fled  the  tyranny  of  England  and  dared  to  declare  their 
independence . 

Let  them  celebrate  their  Independence  Day,  but  remember  it  did  not 
represent  independence  for  the  Peoples  already  born  to  this  land.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  our  independence. 

How  did  the  invaders  celebrate  their  new  freedom?  By  building  cages  for 
themselves  and  others.  Instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  great  openness  of  this 
great  land,  they  retreated  from  it  and  bloodied  it  with  their  greed. 

Let  them  celebrate  their  Independence  Day.  Even  now  their  greed  is 
gnawing  the  innards  out  of  the  "freedom  and  land"  they  stole.  All  circles 
are  made  complete  in  their  due  time. 

Don't  get  caught  up  in  their  greed.  Remember  the  teachings  of  your 
elders,  whatever  your  nation  is.  Your  day  of  celebration  is  coming. 


Again  - If  you  have  not  reviewed  the  clip  of  the  Mi ' kmaq  boat  being 
rammed  please  do. 

The  video  clip  is  up  on  two  websites  in  RealMedia  format: 

- http: //www. owl star . com/who_will_sing_for_us . htm 

- http://www.wintercount.org/whowillsing/ 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

gars@sdf .lonestar.org 

- News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue  

- Don  Hollowbreast  - Seminole  Chief  steps  aside 

- Algonquins  of  Barriere  Lake  to  Sue  Tribal  Council 

present  Forest  Plan  - Making  O'odham  Citizens  Advances 

- U.S.  can  Prosecute  Indians  - Osage  Nation 


(*,*) 

===w=w=== 


a Second  Time 

- Nevada  wins  Right 
to  Enforce  Laws  on  Indian  Land 

- Coal  Mine  Plan 
goes  to  Public  for  Comment 

- BIA  Engineer  claims  Retaliation 

- EPA  asks  BLM  to  rethink 
Review  of  Weatherman  Draw 

- Dine'  Families  request 
Immediate  Support 

- Complaint  to  NAFTA 
about  N-aquifer  Depletion 

- Hopi  supports  EEOC  Lawsuit 
against  Peabody  Coal 

- Frustrated  Youth  Center 
CEO  Resigns 

- Navajos  Vote  to  keep 
Health  Care  in  U.S.  Hands 

- Chief  Seattle's  Tribe 
clings  to  its  Identity 

- Suspended  Seminole  Leader 
seeks  a Rehearing 

"RE : Don  Hollowbreast" 

Date:  Fri,  29  Dun  2001  06:22:37  -0400 
From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstar(3speakeasy .org> 

Subj : OBIT 

http : //www. bill ingsgazette. com/ index. php? sect ion=local&d is play= 
content /local/hollowbreast . inc 

Billings  Gazette:  Northern  Cheyenne  journalist,  historian  dies 
By  DAMES  HAGENGRUBER  Of  The  Gazette  Staff 

Pioneering  Northern  Cheyenne  journalist  and  historian  Don  Hollowbreast, 
of  Lame  Deer,  died  Tuesday  at  the  age  of  84. 

Although  Hollowbreast  lived  a traditional  lifestyle,  he  practiced  20th 
century  journalism.  In  1959,  he  started  the  first  newspaper  on  the 
reservation,  the  Birney  Arrow,  which  he  wrote,  edited  and  printed. 
Hollowbreast  even  delivered  the  paper  from  the  back  of  his  pickup. 

"He  gave  the  news  to  the  people,"  said  Alonzo  Spang,  former  president  of 
Dull  Knife  College.  "I've  always  had  a great  deal  of  respect  for  Mr. 
Hollowbreast . " 

Hollowbreast  started  the  newspaper  when  he  was  in  his  40s  after  he 
participated  in  an  adult  education  course  on  writing  held  by  historian 
Margot  Liberty,  said  Victoria  Westermark,  an  Emmy-nominated  filmmaker  who 
met  Hollowbreast  in  1985  while  doing  research.  Hollowbreast  had  only  an 
eighth-grade  education. 

"I  admired  him  the  minute  I read  his  work,"  said  Westermark,  who  now 
lives  in  Billings. 

Because  he  had  bad  hearing,  Hollowbreast  interviewed  elders  in  Plains 
Indian  sign  language,  along  with  the  Northern  Cheyenne  language,  before 
translating  the  interviews  into  English  for  his  readers,  Westermark  said. 
He  was  one  of  the  last  practitioners  of  centuries-old  Plains  Indian  sign 
language. 

"I  gather  the  news  by  observation  and  ask  acquaintances  what  are  the 
latest  news,"  he  told  The  Gazette  in  1990.  "They  jot  them  down  or  tell  me 
by  sign  language.  I seek  only  the  interesting  news." 

Hollowbreast  was  also  an  accomplished  painter,  with  his  work  being 
exhibited  yearly  at  the  Red  Cloud  Indian  Art  Exhibit,  Pine  Ridge,  SD. 

"He  liked  to  call  himself  a painter,  but  he'll  be  remembered  long  after 
as  a journalist,"  Westermark  said.  "Nobody  was  doing  what  he  did.  Many 
people  have  picked  up  a paintbrush,  but  very  few  people  did  the  writing  he 
did . " 

Hollowbreast ' s hearing  impairment  made  him  a bit  of  a loner.  He  lived 
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most  of  his  life  on  the  reservation  as  a bachelor.  From  his  log  cabin, 
Hollowbreast  wrote  both  about  traditional  subjects,  such  as  the  Cheyenne 
calendar,  as  well  as  contemporary  issues,  including  alcoholism  and 
attempts  to  develop  gas  and  coal  reserves  on  the  reservation. 

His  columns  continued  to  run  in  the  Rosebud  County  Press  after  he 
stopped  publishing  the  Arrow  in  1971.  In  a March  22,  1990  column, 
Hollowbreast  described  early  spring  in  Montana. 

"When  the  Chinook  winds  blow,  the  snow  melts  and  causes  muddy  conditions. 
At  this  time,  the  moon,  known  to  older  Cheyennes  as  Mudface  Moon,  rises 
and  Canadian  geese  wing  their  way  north  as  they  have  done  since  time 
immemorial . " 

Hollowbreast ' s writings  in  the  Birney  Arrow  were  entered  into  the 
Congressional  Record  in  1960  by  former  Senator  Mike  Mansfield.  They  were 
also  profiled  by  Nicholas  Vrooman  in  the  1996  book,  "Writing  Montana, 
Literature  under  the  Big  Sky." 

"The  dreams,  desires,  values,  beliefs,  memory  and  passions  of  a whole 
people  ...  are  found  in  this  man's  work,"  Vrooman  wrote. 

In  many  ways,  Hollowbreast ' s journalism  carried  on  the  ancient  tradition 
of  the  Cheyenne  camp  crier,  as  he  described  in  a Feb.  1,  1990,  column  in 
the  Rosebud  County  Press. 

"For  years  before  1884  and  after  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  was 
established,  the  camp  crier  rides  along  the  camp  or  stands  atop  a vantage 
point  announcing  the  news  of  the  day." 


Danet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 

http://www.owlstar.com 
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Trilateral  Agreement  Newsletter 

Algonquins  Of  Barriere  Lake  present  Forest  Plan  To  Quebec 
Dune  13,  2001 

Rapid  Lake,  Quebec  - When  forestry  companies  begin  cutting  operations 
in  the  Gull  Lake  area  of  Quebec  as  La  Verendrye  Park,  they  will  be  taking 
into  account  the  traditional  land  uses  of  the  Algonquins  of  Barriere  Lake 
(ABL).  The  ABL  are  part  of  the  technical  team  mandated  to  develop  an 
integrated  resource  management  plan  for  the  traditional  territory.  It  is 
the  first  of  a series  of  resource  management  plans  that  are  based  on  the 
traditional  values  of  the  ABL. 

The  Algonquins  of  Barriere  Lake  have  never  signed  away  rights  to  their 
land.  They  still  rely  extensively  on  traditional  activities  to  provide  for 
their  families. 

In  the  1980s,  the  community  was  becoming  increasingly  worried  about  the 
damage  being  caused  by  clear-cutting  and  hydro  development.  A series  of 
blockades  garnered  international  attention.  As  a result,  the  ABL  managed 
to  bring  the  Federal  and  Provincial  governments  to  the  table.  The  three 
parties  signed  the  Trilateral  Agreement  with  the  goal  of  developing  an 
integrated  management  plan. 

Hector  Derome,  Algonquin  coordinator  of  the  Trilateral  Agreement,  says 
that  even  with  the  agreement  in  place,  there  is  still  a great  deal  of  work 
to  done. 

"There  is  over  $100  million  in  revenue  coming  off  the  territory  every 
year  and  not  cent  of  this  money  comes  back  to  the  Algonquins  of  Barriere 
Lake  who  are  the  original  owners  of  the  land  and  the  only  permanent 
residents  in  the  territory,"  explains  Derome. 

The  wealth  from  the  territory  is  estimated  at  $34  million  annually  for 
forestry,  $56  million  in  hydro,  $4.5  million  in  tourism,  $3  million  in 
services,  $1.5  million  in  recreation. 

Derome  points  out  that  even  though  there  are  an  estimated  233  full-time 


jobs  created  from  these  resources,  not  a single  job  has  come  to  the  ABL. 

The  Gull  Lake  resource  plan  attempts  to  redress  the  balance  by 
protecting  areas  of  concern  for  traditional  activities.  Among  the 
protected  measures  will  be  preservation  of  spawning  sites,  sugar  bushes, 
wildlife  habitat  and  medical  plant  collection  areas.  The  average  size  of 
clearcuts  has  been  reduced  to  between  20  and  30  hectares.  The  total  area 
harvested  has  been  reduced  from  3000  hectares  to  600  hectares. 

If  the  Quebec  government  agrees  with  the  Gull  Lake  plan,  it  will  become 
a model  for  other  areas  in  the  traditional  territory  of  the  Algonquins  of 
Barriere  Lake. 

For  more  information  Contact: 

The  ABL  Communications  Outreach  Team 
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Appeals  court  says  U.S.  can  prosecute  Indians  a second  time 
By  David  Kravets 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Dune  29,  2001 

SAN  FRANCISCO  - An  American  Indian  who  commits  a crime  on  another  tribe's 
land  and  is  convicted  in  tribal  court  can  be  prosecuted  again,  with  a 
longer  sentence,  in  federal  court,  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  Friday. 

In  a case  from  northeastern  Arizona,  the  11-judge  court  ruled  such 
multiple  prosecutions  do  not  violate  the  Constitution's  ban  on  double 
jeopardy  - being  prosecuted  twice  for  the  same  crime. 

It  was  the  second  time  the  San  Francisco-based  court  heard  the  case  of 
Michael  L.  Enas,  a member  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe.  Fie  was  charged 
in  White  Mountain  Apache  tribal  court  with  stabbing  and  wounding  a man  in 
1994  on  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe's  land.  Enas  pleaded  guilty  to 
assault  and  was  sentenced  to  180  days  in  jail  and  fined  $1,180. 

The  court  ruled  that  an  Indian  tribe  and  the  federal  government  are 
separate  sovereignties  and  can  file  separate  charges  for  the  same  conduct, 
in  the  same  way  that  someone  can  be  charged  in  both  state  and  federal 
court  for  the  same  acts. 

Tribes  can  prosecute  Indians  from  any  tribe  for  crimes  committed  on 
their  land.  They  cannot  prosecute  non-Indians. 

Tribes  have  customarily  referred  serious  cases  to  federal  authorities 
for  further  prosecution  after  tribal  court  sentences,  which  are  usually 
lighter  than  federal  sentences.  The  legality  of  that  procedure  was  well- 
established  in  cases  of  Indians  prosecuted  by  their  own  tribes,  but  it  was 
challenged  in  Enas'  case  involving  an  Indian  prosecuted  by  another  tribe. 

The  court's  decision  reinstates  federal  charges  of  assault  with  a deadly 
weapon,  punishable  by  up  to  10  years  in  prison. 

A federal  judge  originally  barred  the  federal  prosecution  on  double 
jeopardy  grounds,  saying  a tribe  that  prosecutes  an  Indian  from  another 
tribe  is  acting  as  an  arm  of  the  federal  government. 

The  case  is  United  States  v.  Enas,  99-10049. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
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Nevada  wins  right  to  enforce  laws  on  Indian  land 
By  Jennifer  Crowe 
Reno  Gazette- Journal 
Tuesday  Dune  26th,  2001 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  handed  Nevada  a major  victory  Monday  in  a nearly 
decade-long  battle  with  the  Fallon  Paiute-Shoshone  Reservation  over  the 
powers  of  the  state  on  tribal  land,  arising  from  a 1991  poaching 
investigation . 

The  unanimous  ruling  essentially  gives  state  officials  immunity  from 
being  sued  in  tribal  court  for  carrying  out  official  duties  on  tribal 
lands,  but  they  could  be  sued  in  state  or  federal  court. 

"State  sovereignty  does  not  end  at  a reservation's  border,"  Justice 
Antonin  Scalia  said,  writing  for  the  court  majority.  "The  federal 
statutory  scheme  neither  prescribes  nor  suggests  that  state  officers 
cannot  enter  a reservation  to  investigate  or  prosecute  such  violations." 

But  in  a separate  opinion.  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  said:  "The 
majority's  sweeping  opinion,  without  cause,  undermines  the  authority  of 
tribes  to  make  their  own  laws  and  be  ruled  by  them."  Justices  Stephen 
Breyer  and  John  Paul  Stevens  agreed  with  her. 

Jim  Anaya,  lawyer  for  the  900-member  tribe,  said  Monday  the  decision 
indicates  a new  direction  in  relationships  between  state  governments  and 
Indian  reservations,  which  have  typically  had  great  autonomy.  Although 
there  was  some  fragmentation  on  the  court,  with  three  justices  concurring 
but  not  completely  in  agreement  with  the  majority  opinion,  Anaya  said  the 
ruling  significantly  reduces  the  jurisdiction  of  tribal  courts. 

"This  case  establishes  specific  rules  and  immunities  for  state 
officials,"  Anaya  said.  "It's  disturbing  for  that  reason." 

Senior  Deputy  Attorney  General  C.  Wayne  Howie,  who  argued  the  case 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  said  the  ruling  provides  relief  to  Nevada 
and  its  state  employees.  Before  the  ruling,  if  state  workers  were  sued  in 
tribal  court,  they  had  no  avenue  to  appeal  the  decision. 

"It  prohibits  state  officials  from  being  subject  to  unlimited  money 
judgments  in  tribal  court  that  are  not  reviewable  in  any  state  or  federal 
court,"  he  said. 

The  case,  Nevada  v.  Hicks,  stems  from  a 1991  incident  in  which  a Nevada 
Division  of  Wildlife  game  warden  was  investigating  a poaching  report  and 
obtained  a search  warrant  for  reservation  land  east  of  Fallon.  A mounted 
bighorn  sheep  head  was  taken  from  reservation  resident  Floyd  Hicks,  but 
was  deemed  not  to  be  evidence  of  poaching  and  was  returned  to  him. 

A year  later,  another  head  was  seized  from  Hicks  based  on  a new  warrant 
and  later  was  returned.  A tribal  judge  approved  both  warrants,  and 
poaching  charges  against  Hicks  were  never  filed  by  the  state. 

Hicks  sued  three  game  wardens  and  the  Division  of  Wildlife  administrator 
in  tribal  court,  alleging  a violation  of  tribal  law  and  his  civil  rights. 
Hicks  named  the  state  of  Nevada  and  several  people  employed  by  the  state 
in  his  suit. 

Federal  district  court  in  Reno  and  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  San  Francisco,  ruled  against  the  state,  holding  that  tribal  courts  have 
jurisdiction  whenever  individuals  willingly  go  on  to  reservation  land. 

But  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  disagreed  with  the  lower  courts,  finding  that 
tribal  courts  lack  the  power  to  award  judgments  against  state  officials 
for  doing  their  jobs. 

Paul  Taggart  who  also  worked  the  case  for  the  state  attorney  general's 
office,  said  Native  Americans  could  take  disputes  to  tribal  court  rather 
than  district  court,  "a  remedy  that  no  other  Nevada  citizen  would  have." 

"If  this  case  had  gone  the  other  way,  we  would  be  reluctant  to  let  state 


people  go  on  reservation  land/'  Taggart  said. 

Anaya  and  Howie  agree  the  ruling  also  signals  a need  for  state  and 
tribal  officials  to  work  together  on  cooperative  agreements  on  how  state 
officials  will  investigate  crimes  on  reservation  land. 

"There  must  be  greater  efforts  for  state  and  tribal  officials  to  work 
together  on  cooperative  arrangements/'  Anaya  said. 

Copyright  c.2001  Reno  Gazette-Journal 
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Coal  Mine  Plan  Goes  to  Public  for  Comment 
By  Rosalie  Rayburn 
Dournal  Staff  Writer 

Public  hearings  are  scheduled  tonight  and  Saturday  on  an  Arizona 
utility's  request  to  push  ahead  with  a controversial  coal  mining  project 
in  northwest  New  Mexico. 

The  Salt  River  Project  says  the  proposed  mine  near  Fence  Lake  will 
generate  hundreds  of  jobs  and  millions  of  dollars  in  tax  revenue  for  the 
state. 

But  Zuni  Pueblo  argues  the  mine  will  endanger  the  Zuni  Salt  Lake,  10 
miles  from  the  mine  site,  which  has  been  sacred  to  tribes  throughout  the 
Southwest  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  state  Mining  and  Minerals  Division  of  the  New  Mexico  Energy, 

Minerals  and  Natural  Resources  Department  approved  Salt  River's  permit  in 
1996,  but  Zuni  opposition  has  successfully  stalled  groundbreaking  on  the 
mine  project. 

The  opposition  has  delayed  federal  approval  of  the  mine,  which  company 
officials  now  expect  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  initial  permit  expires  on  Duly  12.  Renewal  is  automatic  unless  the 
opponents  can  produce  new  evidence  or  compelling  reasons  not  to  renew  it, 
said  Dim  O'Hara,  coal  program  manager  for  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Division. 

Salt  River  anticipates  the  permit  will  be  renewed  and  work  can  start  on 
the  mine  as  early  as  2003. 

Salt  River,  a public  utility  that  supplies  water  and  electricity  to 
Phoenix,  wants  the  coal  from  Fence  Lake  near  Quemado  to  supply  its 
Coronado  power  plant  near  St.  John's,  Ariz. 

Salt  River's  Coronado  plant  supplies  power  to  about  190,000  homes  in 
Arizona . 

Its  current  coal  supply,  the  McKinley  mine  north  of  Gallup,  will  be 
exhausted  by  2006,  and  the  Fence  Lake  site  is  just  44  miles  from  the 
utility's  power  generation  station. 

The  utility  plans  to  build  a railroad  from  the  mine  to  the  power  plant 
to  haul  the  coal. 

The  alternative  is  to  buy  coal  from  Wyoming's  Powder  River  Basin,  1,300 
miles  away. 

The  price  of  Wyoming's  coal  has  risen  from  $4  a ton  six  months  ago  to 
$12  a ton  currently,  said  Bob  Barnard,  Salt  River's  project  manager  for 
Fence  Lake.  Costs  of  transporting  the  coal  from  Wyoming  would  raise  the 
price  to  $24  a ton. 

Salt  River  estimates  coal  from  Fence  Lake  will  cost  about  $19  a ton, 
cheaper  than  they  could  buy  it  elsewhere. 

The  Fence  Lake  mine  "allows  us  to  meet  our  goals  of  generating 
economical  power,"  Barnard  said. 

The  company  says  the  mine  would  mean  jobs  and  tax  revenues  for  New 
Mexico . 


Barnard  estimated  there  would  be  200  jobs  during  the  construction  phase 
and  about  100  during  the  25-year  projected  life  of  the  mine. 

About  $60  million  to  $70  million  in  royalty  payments  from  sales  of  the 
mine's  81.3  million  tons  of  coal  will  go  to  the  New  Mexico  State  Education 
Trust  Fund  over  25  years. 

In  addition.  New  Mexico  will  benefit  from  about  $60  million  in  various 
forms  of  taxes  from  the  mining  operation,  Barnard  said. 

But  officials  from  Zuni  Pueblo,  60  miles  north  of  Fence  Lake,  have 
opposed  the  project  for  the  past  20  years  and  plan  to  present  their  case 
again  at  the  hearings  today  and  Saturday. 

"It's  hard  to  think  that  people  in  Phoenix  should  use  the  national 
energy  policy  to  their  advantage  because  their  own  environment  can't 
sustain  their  energy  needs,"  said  Councilman  Dan  Simplicio  of  Zuni  Pueblo. 

The  lake  is  barely  4 feet  deep,  and  the  Zuni  believe  water  usage  by  the 
mine  could  deplete  it. 

"We're  leading  the  fight  for  all  the  native  people  of  the  Southwest.  We 
have  to  continue  to  use  every  avenue  to  stop  them  from  getting  the 
permit,"  Simplicio  said. 

The  tribe  gained  ownership  of  the  lake  under  federal  law  in  1983  through 
a land  exchange  with  the  state  of  New  Mexico  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management . 

Salt  River  says  it  has  drilled  test  wells  to  monitor  water  use  to  ensure 
it  won't  impact  the  lake. 

Some  residents  of  Quemado,  with  a population  of  about  450  about  14  miles 
from  Fence  Lake,  also  are  concerned  about  the  mine's  water  usage. 

"Water  is  a real  precious  thing  in  the  Quemado  area.  We  don't  know  how 
much  they're  going  to  take,  and  it  worries  us,"  said  Jerry  Armstrong, 
owner  of  3&Y  Auto  Service  in  Quemado. 

But  unemployment  in  surrounding  Catron  County  is  9.5  percent. 

"We  don't  want  to  refuse  (the  mine)  either  because  we  want  our  young 
people  to  stay,"  Armstrong  said. 

Many  of  Quemado's  young  people  must  leave  to  find  jobs,  he  said. 

The  Mining  and  Minerals  Division  will  look  at  everything  submitted  at 
the  hearing  to  see  if  there  may  be  better  ways  of  doing  things,  O'Flara 
said . 

Fie  said  they  also  will  look  at  other  written  testimony  submitted  by  Zuni 
Pueblo . 

Salt  River  also  needs  federal  approval  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  before  mining  can  begin. 

The  utility  hopes  to  begin  construction  on  the  railroad  next  year  and 
plans  on  delivering  coal  in  January  2005. 
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BIA  engineer  claims  retaliation 

By  BEN  NEARY/The  New  Mexican  June  29,  2001 

A U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  engineer  says  his  supervisor  retaliated 
against  him  for  his  work  on  a report  that  concluded  a proposed  coal  mine 
near  Quemado  would  threaten  a lake  sacred  to  the  Zuni  Indians. 

Zuni  officials  have  long  said  they  believe  that  powerful  elements  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior  have  been  pushing  for  approval  of  the  18,000- 
acre  Fence  Lake  Mine  despite  pueblo  opposition. 

Now  the  pueblo  says  the  engineer's  claims  that  he  was  harassed  for 
seeking  an  impartial  study  of  the  strip  mine's  likely  effect  on  the 
pueblo's  sacred  lake  could  prove  their  point. 

Mohammad  Baloch,  a water-rights  engineer  in  the  BIA's  Office  of  Trust 
Responsibilities  in  Washington,  D.C.,  wrote  to  the  agency's  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  office  last  week. 

He  charged  that  his  supervisor  subjected  him  to  harassment  and  threats 
of  disciplinary  action  because  of  his  work  with  a private  consultant  on  a 


hydrology  report  released  early  this  year. 

The  Salt  River  Project,  an  Arizona  utility  company  that  provides  power 
to  Phoenix,  needs  Interior  Department  approval  before  it  can  begin 
development . 

Plans  call  for  mining  some  80  million  tons  of  coal  over  the  next  50 
years  from  a site  straddling  the  border  between  Cibola  and  Catron  counties, 
in  northwestern  New  Mexico. 

The  Salt  River  Project  wants  to  ship  the  coal  by  rail  to  its  Coronado 
Generating  Station  in  St.  John's,  Ariz. 

The  plant  generates  electricity  for  about  190,000  of  the  utility's 
750,000  customers. 

Zuni  officials,  already  in  a legal  battle  with  state  regulators  who 
approved  mining  on  state-owned  land  in  the  area,  have  promised  to  sue  in 
federal  court  to  try  to  block  the  project  if  the  federal  government  grants 
approval . 

Informed  of  Baloch's  letter  this  week,  pueblo  Gov.  Malcolm  Bowekaty  said 
he  intends  to  demand  an  explanation  of  how  the  Interior  Department  is 
handling  the  utility  company's  permit  application. 

Both  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining, 
sister  agencies  with  the  BIA  in  the  Interior  Department,  have  expressed 
approval  of  the  Fence  Lake  Mine.  The  BLM  and  OSM,  as  well  as  hydrologists 
retained  by  the  company,  say  the  mine  wouldn't  harm  the  lake. 

But  the  pueblo's  private  hydrologists  and  others  have  concluded  that  the 
mining  would  indeed  pose  a threat. 

The  lake,  on  Zuni  land  about  12  miles  from  the  proposed  mine  site,  is 
fed  by  springs  that  produce  brine.  The  Zunis  and  other  Indian  tribes  in 
the  area  regard  the  lake  as  the  home  of  Salt  Mother,  a deity. 

In  response  to  entreaties  from  the  Zunis,  the  BIA's  Office  of  Trust 
Responsibilities  last  year  agreed  to  retain  a private  consultant  to 
investigate  the  Zunis'  concerns. 

The  BIA  hired  Phil  King,  an  engineering  professor  at  New  Mexico  State 
University,  to  prepare  an  independent  hydrology  report. 

King  concluded  that  the  mine  operation  would,  in  fact,  threaten  the 
lake . 

Pumping  at  the  mine  would  reduce  the  flow  of  water  and  salt  into  Zuni 
Salt  Lake,  he  wrote. 

Due  to  deficiencies  in  plans  for  monitoring  the  situation,  he  said,  the 
impact  might  go  undetected. 

The  Salt  River  Project  filed  a response,  written  by  an  Albuquerque 
engineering  firm,  blasting  King's  report.  However,  the  Department  of 
Interior  hasn't  acted  yet  on  the  company's  permit  application. 

In  a lune  21  letter  to  John  Nicholas,  director  of  the  BIA's  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Office,  Baloch  states  that  he  is  a 68-year-old 
professional  engineer  and  has  worked  as  a water-rights  specialist  for  the 
BIA  for  the  past  10  years,  receiving  various  commendations  and  awards. 

"I  consider  myself  to  be  a very  conscientious  employee  and  I am  greatly 
frustrated  and  disheartened  by  the  recent  actions  of  my  new  supervisor," 
Baloch  wrote. 

"He  is  attempting  to  force  me  to  retire  by  relieving  me  of  my 
responsibilities . 

"I  believe  that  my  supervisor's  actions  are  related  to  my  age,  and  my 
efforts  to  determine  with  the  assistance  of  a consultant  a report  which 
will  determine  the  impacts  of  development  of  a coal  mine  project  that 
would  damage  or  probably  destroy  their  sacred  Zuni  Salt  Lake." 

Baloch  states  that  his  supervisor  called  him  while  he  was  in  a meeting 
in  Las  Cruces  with  the  consultants  on  the  hydrology  report. 

"During  the  telephone  conversation,  my  supervisor  was  insulting  and 
verbally  abusive,  shouting  curses  at  me  so  loudly  that  the  consultants, 
who  were  two  university  professor(s) , heard  the  entire  conversation." 

Baloch  states  that  his  supervisor  was  upset  with  him  that  the  final 
report  was  released  to  Zuni  Pueblo  even  though  Terry  Virden,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Trust  Responsibilities,  had  ordered  it  released.  Attempts  to 
reach  Virden  for  comment  were  unsuccessful. 

Nedra  Darling,  BIA  spokeswoman  in  Washington,  D.C.,  said  this  week  that 
Jeff  Loman,  chief  of  the  Natural  Resources  Division  in  the  Office  of  Trust 


Responsibilities,  is  Baloch's  supervisor. 

The  BIA  hasn't  come  to  any  conclusions  yet  about  the  merit  of  Baloch's 
claims.  Darling  said. 

Loman  declined  to  answer  questions  about  Baloch's  complaint,  directing  a 
reporter  to  Darling  for  comment. 

King,  the  New  Mexico  State  professor  who  authored  the  independent  report, 
said  this  week  that  he  considers  Baloch  is  "a  very  competent  and 
experienced  engineer." 

"And  working  with  him  on  that  Fence  Lake  coal  mine  study,  I'm  very 
confident  in  the  conclusions  and  findings  of  it,  largely  because  Mo 
(Baloch)  took  such  efforts  to  make  sure  that  he  understood  every  aspect  of 
it . " 

Paul  Bloom,  a Washington,  D.C.,  lawyer  representing  Zuni  Pueblo,  said 
Baloch  has  been  diligent  in  working  with  the  tribe  but  didn't  grant  the 
tribe  any  special  favors. 

Bloom  said  no  one  else  in  the  Department  of  Interior  took  time  to  look 
into  the  pueblo's  concerns  about  the  proposed  mine  until  the  Zunis  went  to 
the  Office  of  Trust  Responsibilities. 

Bloom  said  Baloch  and  Virden,  director  of  the  office,  demanded  to  see 
hundreds  of  pages  of  information  about  hydrology  issues  in  the  area  around 
the  mine  site  before  they  agreed  to  commission  King  to  prepare  the 
independent  study. 

If  the  federal  government  approves  the  coal-mine  permit.  Bloom  said,  the 
Zunis  intend  to  sue  and  may  try  to  explore  Baloch's  claims  to  illustrate 
whether  the  government  lived  up  to  its  trust  responsibilities  to  the 
pueblo . 

"He's  an  old-timer,"  Bloom  said  of  Baloch. 

"He  could  retire  with  a handsome  pension  at  any  time.  I view  him  as  one 
of  those  old-time  government  bureaucrats  that  the  public  doesn't  often 
hear  about  that  try  to  do  their  job  straight  and  don't  like  being 
bullied . " 

Sen.  leff  Bingaman,  D-N.M.,  who  chairs  the  Senate  Energy  Committee,  has 
been  monitoring  the  utility's  application  with  the  Interior  Department. 

"My  primary  concern  is  that  the  department  carefully  consider  all  of  the 
relevant  information  needed  to  make  its  decision,"  Bingaman  said  this  week. 

"If  it  appears  that  the  process  has  been  undermined  in  any  way,  I would 
have  grave  concerns  about  that,  and  would  want  to  follow  up  immediately 
with  the  department." 

"RE : EPA  asks  BLM  to  rethink  review  of  Weatherman  Draw"  

Date:  Sat,  30  lun  2001  10:04:18  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 
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EPA  asks  BLM  to  rethink  review  of  Weatherman  Draw 
By  CLAIR  30HNS0N 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 

Calling  Weatherman  Draw  a resource  "more  than  the  sum  of  its  components," 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  asked  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  to  reconsider  its  decision  to  allow  drilling  of  one  exploratory 
oil  well. 

"While  the  area  contains  numerous  individual  archeological  and  other 
cultural  resources  worthy  of  consideration  on  their  own  individual  merits, 
it  is  the  totality  of  the  Weatherman  experience  that  warrants  heightened 
consideration,"  EPA  Assistant  Regional  Administrator  Max  Dodson  wrote  in  a 
recent  letter  to  BLM  State  Director  Mat  Millenbach, 

The  importance  of  the  area  southwest  of  Billings  is  "exemplified  by  its 
importance  to  the  tribes,"  Dodson  continued. 

Plans  by  the  Anschutz  Exploration  Corp.,  of  Denver,  to  drill  an 


exploratory  well  in  the  area  known  for  its  ancient  rock  art  and  held 
sacred  by  Native  Americans  have  generated  controversy  at  a national  level. 
Weatherman  Draw  is  located  70  miles  southwest  of  Billings  between  the 
Beartooth  and  Pryor  mountains. 

Native  American  tribes,  who  call  the  draw  "The  Valley  of  the  Chiefs," 
object  to  the  drilling  because  they  consider  the  area  a holy  site.  The 
area  also  contains  significant  concentrations  of  prehistoric  rock 
paintings  and  carvings. 

The  Sierra  Club,  National  Trust  For  Historic  Preservation  and  about  10 
tribes  have  appealed  the  BLM's  decision  to  allow  drilling  to  the  Interior 
Board  of  Land  Appeal  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  IBLA  is  an  independent  board 
that  reports  to  the  Department  of  Interior  Secretary. 

In  a development  last  week,  Anschutz  agreed  to  postpone  drilling  while 
it  talked  with  the  Blackfeet  and  Crow  tribes  of  Montana  about  alternatives. 
The  tribes  have  offered  to  consider  having  the  company  do  a project  on 
reservation  lands  instead  of  in  Weatherman  Draw. 

Dodson  said  the  BLM  needs  to  reexamine  whether  its  environmental 
assessment  of  the  project  supports  the  finding  that  drilling  would  cause 
no  significant  impact.  The  EPA  thinks  there  is  a "high  probability"  that 
the  drilling  will  have  "significant  secondary  impacts"  to  the  resource  and 
that  the  cumulative  impacts  from  more  public  access  to  the  site  "may  well 
be  significant,"  he  said. 

The  EPA  also  noted  the  BLM's  finding  that  traditional  cultural  values 
would  be  harmed  by  the  proposed  well  and  accompanying  road.  In  addition, 
the  EPA  raised  concerns  that  public  notice  and  review  of  the  drilling 
decision  was  insufficient. 

The  EPA  believes  further  public  consideration  and  discussion  is  needed, 
Dodson  said. 

The  Sierra  Club  applauded  the  EPA's  letter. 

"The  EPA  is  saying  the  same  thing  we've  said  to  the  BLM,"  said  Kathryn 
Hohmann,  in  Bozeman.  "Is  this  letter  going  to  carry  the  day?  It  helps." 

Millenbach  defended  the  BLM's  decision. 

The  EPA's  comments  come  late  in  the  process,  long  after  opportunities 
for  public  comment  ended.  Millenbach  said  it  is  unusual  for  the  EPA  to 
comment  on  an  environmental  assessment  and  that  he  wished  the  agency  had 
done  so  before  the  BLM  made  its  decision. 

Dodson  said  the  EPA's  comments  were  late  because  the  agency  only 
recently  learned  of  the  Weatherman  Draw  environmental  assessment. 

The  BLM  has  worked  to  protect  the  resources  from  drilling  through 
mitigation  requirements,  Millenbach  said. 

If  the  exploratory  well  is  drilled  and  commercial  quantities  of  oil  are 
found,  then  the  BLM  would  conduct  an  environmental  impact  statement  before 
any  development  could  occur,  Millenbach  said.  An  EIS  generally  is  a more 
in-depth  analysis.  "We  felt  like  an  environmental  assessment  was  adequate 
for  the  exploratory  well,"  he  added. 

The  BLM  also  is  concerned  about  the  area.  "It's  one  of  our  most 
difficult  issues  in  the  last  six  months,"  Millenbach  said.  In  trying  to 
address  the  issues,  the  agency  believes  it  has  "come  up  with  something 
that  protects  the  intangible  values  out  there,"  he  said. 

Millenbach  dismissed  efforts  by  some  who  want  to  tie  the  BLM's  decision 
to  allow  drilling  with  President  Bush's  energy  policy,  which  supports 
increased  drilling  for  oil  and  gas.  To  suggest  there  was  some  political 
deal  is  inaccurate,  he  said.  "It's  a total  stretch.  This  is  something 
we've  had  in  front  of  us  for  many  years,"  he  said. 
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"RE : Dine'  Families  request  Immediate  Support"  

Date:  Thu,  28  Dun  2001  14:37:02  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  Black  Mesa  support  <blackmesais@yahoo.com> 

Subj : Dine'  families  request  immediate  support 


Mailing  List: 


BIG  MOUNTAIN  <BIGMTLIST@topica . com> 


Two  Dine'  families  (residing  on  Black  Mesa)  that  are  currently 
undergoing  medical  problems  are  requesting  IMMEDIATE  support  to  herd 
sheep,  cook,  for  Elder  care  and  help  with  chores.  For  more  information 
please  contact  Black  Mesa  Indigenous  Support.  For  other  requests,  please 
check  the  needs  list  on  the  BMIS  website  periodically,  as  requests  are 
added  onto.  See: 

http : //www. blackmesais . org/needslist . html 
Please  pass  this  information  along  to  others. 

Thankyou 

BMIS 


Black  Mesa  Indigenous  Support  (BMIS)  is  a group  of  individuals  acting 
to  support  the  sovereignty  of  the  indigenous  people  affected  by  mining 
activities  on  Black  Mesa,  who  face  forced  relocation,  environmental 
devastation,  and  cultural  extinction  at  the  hands  of  multi-national 
corporations,  and  United  States  and  tribal  governments, 
http : //www. blackmesais . org 


SUPPORT  IS  REQUESTED! 

Despite  years  of  lawsuits  against  the  federal  government  to  repeal  the 
relocation  law,  the  United  States  continues  to  deny  the  Dine'  the  right  to 
live  on  their  homeland  and  preserve  their  traditional  way  of  life. 

The  families  of  Black  Mesa  have  requested  outside  support  in  their 
struggle.  Most  resisting  relocation  and  livestock  reduction  are  elderly. 
Many  of  whose  children  have  been  relocated  or  otherwise  forced  to  leave 
their  homeland.  As  a result,  many  elders  live  alone  and  it  is  difficult 
for  them  to  continue  their  daily  lifestyles  whilst  also  going  to  court  and 
dealing  with  the  everyday  harassment  from  U.S.  and  tribal  governments. 
Families  ask  for  support  from  strong,  responsible  people  willing  to  live 
on  the  land  with  them  and  help  maintain  daily  life.  Direct,  on-land 
support  is  on  many  peoples  wish  list.  It  is  strongly  encouraged  to  read 
the  Cultural  Sensitivity  Packet  to  help  prepare  you  for  your  stay  on  Black 
Mesa . 

DROP  BY  TH E WILDFIRE  INFOSHOP,  a not  for  profit  publicy  owned  & operated 
radical  bookstore,  library,  & alternative  media  resource  center.  Located 
in  downtown  Flagstaff , 217  S.  Francisco  St.  (the  entrance  is  on  Butler 
behind  Dragon's  Plunder),  Wildfire  has  set  up  a Black  Mesa  Support 
Bulletin  Board  to  connect  and  inform  supporters  of  who  is  in  need,  onland 
& otherwise,  in  the  Black  Mesa  area.  It  is  also  a place  for  residents  & 
extended  family  members  of  Black  Mesa  to  post  any  bulletins  or  maps  of  how 
to  get  to  their  homesites.  If  you  also  want  your  bulletin  posted  onto  the 
BMIS  website,  you  will  have  to  contact  BMIS.  If  a need  or  a request  has 
been  filled,  please  inform  the  Infoshop  and  also  BMIS  via  voicemail,  PO 
BOX,  or  email  so  support  efforts  do  not  overlap.  Thankyou.  (Support:  you 
can  also  find  Cultural  Sensitivity  Packets  at  Wildfire.  If  the  Infoshop  is 
closed,  you  can  also  leave  your  information  in  the  drop  box  outside  or 
contact  BMIS.  For  more  info  on  The  Infoshop:  wildfireinfo  shop@yahoo.com  ) 

Listed  below  is  some  of  the  same  information  that  is  posted  at  The 
Infoshop.  With  the  bulletin  board  being  fairly  new,  BMIS  welcomes  input 
and  for  help  with  keeping  these  needs  lists  updated  and  encourages  folks 
to  use  the  bulletin  board.  Residents  and  support  groups/individuals:  If 
you  are  willing,  and  have  the  time,  we  need  people  to  collect  "needs" 
lists  so  that  support  can  be  coordinated  in  as  fair  a manner  as  possible. 
Please  note  that  BMIS  is  a collective  made  up  of  a diverse  group  of  people 
with  limited  resources  who  are  only  volunteering  what's  possible.  Thankyou. 

REQUESTS  FROM  SPECIFIC  FAMILIES 

(updated  as  of  late  Dune;  scroll  down  for  general  list) 

Note:  There  may  be  families  who  would  like  help  but  are  not  yet  listed. 
BMIS  will  supply  additional  information  as  it  becomes  accessible,  and  with 
permission.  Please  email  or  call  BMIS  for  further  info. 

Two  Dine'  families  that  are  currently  undergoing  medical  problems  are 
requesting  IMMEDIATE  support  to  herd  sheep,  cook,  for  Elder  care  and  help 


with  chores. 

Work  crews  are  needed  right  now  to  build  a sheep  corral  for  an  Elder  so 
that  she  can  keep  her  sheep  near  her  during  winter. 

Help  is  requested  for  mudding  an  adobe  structure.  (Especially  now  that 
it  is  monsoon  season!)  A small  work  crew  would  be  most  effecient. 

Ruth  Benally  would  like  a sheepherder  and  a person  to  help  cook  and  do 
chores.  A couple  is  preferred.  There  is  a hogon  to  sleep  in  and  some  food 
available . 

Tom  Bedonie  has  requested  help  building  a hogon.  He  will  be  back  on  Big 
Mountain  around  the  third  week  of  Dune.  He  writes:  "...I'm  going  home  to 
rebuild  my  hogan  and  I need  help,  and  whomever  helps  will  learn  how  to 
build  a hogan.  So,  send  the  call  out  for  help.  I need  something  to  stay  in 
this  winter...  and  I'll  have  a home  for  myself.  For  anyone  interested, 
please  write  to  him:  Tom  Bedonie;  P.0.  Box  914;  Hotevilla,  AZ  86030 

This  list  changes  from  time  to  time,  so  check  back  often! 

GENERAL  NEEDS  LIST 
FOOD  PRODUCTS: 

potatoes,  oats,  beans,  brown  rice,  peanut  butter,  white  flour  (Bluebird 
is  excellent  for  fry-bread!),  blue  cornmeal  (locally  available,  for 
pancakes,  flat  bread,  and  hot  cereal),  grains,  oil,  canned  foods,  fruit. 
Vegetables,  dried  milk,  coffee,  herbal  teas,  fresh  vegetables  & fruits 
CLOTHES: 

jackets,  shoes,  socks,  wool  items,  skirts,  pants,  etc.  (please  no 
polyester) 

HARDWARE/TOOLS: 

Axes,  shovels,  pick-axes,  hammers,  handsaws,  chainsaws,  hoes,  pliers, 
wire-cutters,  nails,  rope,  sledgehammers,  construction  tools,  drills, 
generators,  floor  jacks  and  tools  for  vehicles  are  very  helpful. 

HOUSEHOLD  ITEMS: 

Soap,  toilet  paper,  personal  items,  pocket  knife,  matches  & lighters, 
flashlight  & batteries,  propane,  gas,  dishwashing  liquid,  sponges,  cloths, 
brushes 
ANIMAL  FOOD: 

Food  for  dogs  and  cats  are  very  much  appreciated.  Dogs  play  an  important 
role  in  herding  sheep  and  guarding  ones  homesite  and  cats  keep  the  mice 
population  down. 

VEHICLE  PARTS  : 

The  rough,  dirt  roads  on  the  reservation  take  their  toll  on  the  families 
vehicles.  Car/truck  parts  are  always  required  as  well  as  supporters  with 
mechanical  knowledge. 

MEDICINE: 

Cedar,  white  sage,  osha  root,  arthritis  medicine  eg  Arnica  muscle-easing 
salve,  tiger  balm,  & first  aid.  If  you  are  traveling  to  Black  Mesa  via 
Flagstaff,  a great  place  to  stop  at  is  Winter  Sun. (They  have  a good 
selection  of  herbs  and  other  medicines.  ) Another  form  of  medicine  for  the 
Elders  is  massage. 

GOOD  READING  MATERIALS!!! 

Books  on  Chiapas,  Indigenous  authors,  radical  books,  etc. 

FUNDS: 

BMIS  is  very  grass-roots  and  prefers  to  not  deal  with  a large  amount  of 
money.  Financial  help  is  needed  however  to  maintain  basic  office  needs 
such  as  the  voicemail,  PO  BOX,  to  return  phone  calls,  buying  medicine  for 
Elders  and  families,  to  occasionally  buy  building  supplies  and  other  small 
needs  for  families,  BMIS  truck  insurance,  copying  costs,  and  maintainence 
on  the  chainsaws  and  truck  from  time  to  time. 


Black  Mesa  Indigenous  Support 
P.0.  Box  23501,  Flagstaff,  Arizona  86002 
Message  Voice  Mail:  520.773.8086 
Email:  blackmesais@yahoo.com 

"RE : Complaint  to  NAFTA  about  N-aquifer  Depletion 


Date:  Wed,  27  Dun  2001  02:48:22  +0000 


From:  Robert  Dorman  <redorman@theoff icenet . com> 

Subj : BIGMTLIST  complaint  to  NAFTA  about  N-aquifer  depletion? 

FORWARD,  Original  message  follows  

From:  Stuart  M Leiderman  <leidermn@cisunix.unh.edu> 

Group: 

My  eyebrows  went  up  when  I came  across  this  brand-new  groundwater 
complaint  to  the  NAFTA's  Commission  for  Environmental  Cooperation. 
Using  the  same  procedure,  why  not  make  an  international  case  of 
N-aquifer  depletion  at  Black  Mesa? 

Thanks, 

Stuart  Leiderman 
Environmental  Response 
P.0.  Box  382 

Durham,  New  Hampshire  03824 


CEC  receives  citizen  submission  on  dispute  over 
groundwater  contamination  in  Guadalajara 

Montreal,  25  Dune  2001 

The  Commission  for  Environmental  Cooperation  (CEC)  has  received  a 
citizen  submission  alleging  failure  on  the  part  of  Mexico  in  its 
enforcement  of  environmental  laws  with  respect  to  a civil  dispute 
arising  from  contamination  of  groundwater  in  Guadalajara,  Dalisco, 

Mexico . 

The  submission  (SEM-01-003)  was  filed  by  the  company  Mercerizados  y 
Teidos  de  Guadalajara,  S.A.  on  14  Dune  2001.  It  claims  that,  in  a civil 
trial,  Mexico  refused  to  treat  as  valid  evidence  a technical  opinion 
issued  by  the  Federal  Attorney  for  Environmental  Protection  (Procuradura 
Federal  de  Proteccin  al  Ambiente--Profepa) , relating  to  groundwater 
contamination  that  the  submission  says  was  caused  by  the  firm  Dermet, 

S.A.  de  C.V.,  a producer  of  pesticides  and  fungicides  in  the  city  of 
Guadalajara.  The  submission  asserts  that  in  so  doing,  Mexico  failed  to 
enforce  effectively  Article  194  of  the  General  Law  of  Ecological 
Equilibrium  and  Environmental  Protection  (Ley  General  del  Equilibrio 
Ecolgico  y la  Proteccin  al  Ambiente  (LGEEPA),  and  its  commitments 
concerning  procedural  guarantees  and  private  access  to  remedies  under 
Articles  5,  6 and  7 of  the  North  American  Agreement  on  Environmental 
Cooperation  (NAAEC). 

Under  Article  14  of  NAAEC,  the  Secretariat  may  consider  a submission 
from  any  person  or  nongovernmental  organization  asserting  that  a Party 
to  NAAEC  is  failing  to  effectively  enforce  its  environmental  law.  Where 
the  Secretariat  determines  that  the  NAAEC  Article  14(1)  criteria  are 
met,  it  may  then  proceed  with  a process  that  can  lead  to  the  development 
of  a factual  record  on  the  matter. 

In  accordance  with  Article  15(2)  of  NAAEC,  the  Secretariat  shall  prepare 
a factual  record  if  the  Council,  by  a two-thirds  vote,  instructs  it  to 
do  so. 

The  CEC  was  established  under  NAAEC  to  address  environmental  issues  in 
North  America  from  a continental  perspective,  with  a particular  focus  on 
those  arising  in  the  context  of  liberalized  trade.  The  CEC  Council,  the 
organization's  governing  body,  is  composed  of  the  environment  ministers 
(or  equivalent)  of  Canada,  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

For  further  information,  please  consult  the  Registry  of  Citizen 
Submissions:  http://www.cec.org/citizen 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet.com. 
To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 

"RE : Hopi  supports  EEOC  Lawsuit  against  Peabody  Coal"  


Date:  Thu,  28  Dun  2001  09:45:31  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 


Subj : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" PEABODY" 

http : //www. owl star . com/dailyhead lines . htm 

Hopi  supports  EEOC  lawsuit  against  Peabody  Coal 
The  following  is  a statement  of  the  Hopi  Tribe: 

"The  Hopi  Tribe  supports  the  United  States  EEOC's  efforts  to  address 
employment  inequalities  at  the  Black  Mesa/Kayenta  Peabody  Coal  Mines.  Last 
week  the  EEOC  filed  suit  against  Peabody  regarding  their  hiring  practices 
surrounded  non-Navajo  Native  Americans.  The  Hopi  Tribe  has  always 
expressed  concerns  to  Peabody  that  so  few  Hopi  members  are  employed  at  the 
Black  Mesa  Mine  and  we  again  stressed  this  point  at  our  meeting  with  Irl  F 
Engelhardt,  Peabody  President/CEO,  on  Friday,  Dune  15,  2001. 

Peabody  consistently  claims  that  over  700  Native  Americans  are  employed 
at  the  mine,  and  that  it  pays  considerable  sums  to  both  tribes  in 
royalties,  taxes,  and  other  benefits.  What  these  statements  do  not  reveal 
is  that  the  Navajo  Nation  receives  the  bulk  of  these  benefits  because  the 
Hopi  Tribe  does  not  assess  taxes  and  we  estimate  that  fewer  than  20  Hopi 
are  employed  at  the  mine.  The  mining  contract  between  Peabody  and  the 
Navajo  Nation  specifies  Navajo  hiring  preference  which  violates  Federal 
employment  laws. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  action  brings  positive  change  to  Peabody's 
hiring  practices  at  local  mines.  We  have  a 50  percent  plus  unemployment 
rate  at  Hopi  and  look  to  Peabody  Energy  as  a key  employer  for  people." 

Editor's  note: 

The  gist  of  the  EEOC  lawsuit  and  the  response  by  Peabody  Coal  was 
published  by  the  Observer  on  Dune  20,  2001 

The  suit  alleges  widespread  national  origin  discrimination  against  non- 
Navajo  Native  Americans  by  refusing  to  hire  them  at  its  Kayenta  and  Black 
Mesa  coal  mining  operations. 

The  suit  also  alleges  that  Peabody  Coal,  based  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
has  refused  to  hire  qualified  Hopi,  Otoe  and  other  Native  Americans  at  its 
Black  Mesa  and  Kayenta  coal  mining  operations.  Peabody  operates  these 
mines  through  lease  agreements  with  the  Navajo  Nation  and  the  Hopi  Tribe. 


Peabody  report  says  no  damage  to  N-Aquifer  likely 
By  Danel  States  Dames 
The  Observer 

Managing  coal  and  water  resources  on  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Reservations  ha 
become  a balancing  act.  It  is  no  secret  that  both  tribes  rely  heavily  on 
coal  revenue  for  tribal  programs  and  operation.  But  recent  visible 
declines  in  springs  and  streams' on  the  Hopi  Reservation  in  particular' have 
called  into  question  the  practice  of  using  another  precious 
resource' water' to  slurry  that  coal  to  the  Mohave  Generating  Station  in 
Laughlin,  Nevada,  a distance  of  273  miles. 

The  Peabody  Group  operates  two  mines  - the  Kayenta  and  Black  Mesa  mines 
- under  lease  agreements  with  the  tribes,  and  Peabody  Coal  Company  also 
pays  the  tribes  for  the  use  of  water  from  the  N-Aquifer  (Navajo  Aquifer) . 
The  N-Aquifer  is  the  only  source  of  water  for  the  Hopi  mesas. 

According  to  the  Black  Mesa  Trust,  a local,  non-profit  organization  that 
has  spearheaded  the  movement  to  end  the  slurry,  Peabody  currently  pumps 
water  from  the  aquifer  at  a rate  of  83,000  gallons  per  hour.  "You  could 
fill  945,560,356  fifty-five  gallon  barrels  with  this  water,"  said  Vernon 
Masayesva,  Director  of  BMT,  in  an  earlier  interview.  "If  each  of  those 
barrels  were  placed  end  to  end,  they  would  reach  to  the  moon  and  back 
three  times.  You  cannot  pump  billions  of  gallons  of  water  very  year  in  a 
desert  without  serious  consequences." 

Masayesva  believes  that  there  may  be  problems  not  only  with  continued 
water  supply  for  the  Hopi  people,  but  also  with  the  structural  integrity 
of  the  aquifer  itself. 

But  according  to  a recent  study  released  by  the  Peabody  Group,  "using 
aquifer  water... will  not  significantly  affect  the  integrity  of  the  7,500 


square-mile  aquifer  or  surrounding  community  water  supplies."  The  study, 
prepared  by  two  independent  hydrologic  firms  and  reviewed  by  an 
independent  expert,  follows  on  the  heels  of  a report  released  by  the 
National  Resources  Defense  Council  (NRDC)  in  November,  which  stated  that 
the  aquifer  is  "exhibiting  symptoms  of  decline  and  indications  of  damage." 

The  study  has  renewed  Peabody's  faith  in  their  computer  modeling  systems, 
which  have  also  been  called  into  question  by  groups  like  the  Black  Mesa 
Trust,  which  claim  that  the  models  are  outdated  and  cannot  be  substituted 
for  on-site  studies. 

"We  used  the  most  extensive  data  available  and  developed  the  best 
modeling  tool  yet,"  says  Frederick  Palmer,  executive  vice  president  for 
legal  and  external  affairs  fro  the  Peabody  Group.  "The  results  confirm 
that  the  fraction  of  water  being  used  is  insignificant  when  you  put  the 
aquifer's  vast  size  into  perspective.  "[The  aquifer]  is  not  that  delicate; 
it  is  very,  very  robust." 

Brian  Dunfee,  Manager  of  Environmental  Engineering  for  Southwest 
Operations  for  the  Peabody  Group,  says  that  this  updated,  three- 
dimensional  model  allows  scientists  to  see  the  vertical  as  well  as  the 
horizontal  water  flow  in  the  aquifer,  but  even  with  the  improvements  in 
the  model,  the  results  still  match  Peabody's  original  predictions. 

"The  3D  model  is  the  better  model,  but  our  conclusions  are  still  the 
same,"  he  says. 

Dunfee  also  points  out  that  Peabody  operates  six  wells  around  the 
leasehold  to  monitor  impacts  of  pumping.  These  results  are  matched  up 
against  the  computer  models.  While  the  old  models  were  beginning  to 
demonstrate  inaccuracies,  he  says,  the  new  models  have  rectified  the 
problems.  "The  predicted  outcomes  (from  the  computer  models)  now  line  up 
with  the  actual  outcomes  (from  the  wells)." 

Dunfee  says  that  while  Peabody  is  still  reviewing  the  NRDC  findings,  he 
believes  that  they  may  not  have  had  the  tools  to  make  accurate 
measurements . 

"The  NRDC  models  don't  differentiate  between  the  percentage  of  water 
used  by  Peabody  and  the  percentage  of  water  used  for  municipal  uses  in 
places  like  Kayenta,  so  the  impacts  of  mining  alone  cannot  be  assessed," 
he  says. 

In  addition,  says  Dunfee,  there  is  a possibility  that  the  NRDC  was  given 
some  bad  information.  While  the  NRDC  reported  that  water  in  one  of  the 
wells  was  down  to  one  foot  from  the  top  of  the  aquifer,  which  violates  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining's  Cumulative  Hydrologic  Impact  Assessment,  the 
regulatory  body  that  oversees  operations  likes  Peabody's.  But  Dunfee  says 
that  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  reports  that  the  water  level  is 
400  feet  above  the  top  of  aquifer,  within  acceptable  limits. 

Palmer  points  out  that  while  this  latest  study  was  prepared  at  Peabody's 
request,  they  take  their  responsibility  for  the  aquifer  very  seriously, 
constantly  monitoring  its  condition. 

Still,  organizations  like  the  Black  Mesa  Trust  believe  that  other 
factors,  like  population  growth,  must  also  be  considered.  In  the  next  40 
years,  population  in  the  Black  Mesa  area  is  expected  to  increase  from  68, 
000  to  234,000.  Added  to  a probable  increase  in  the  standard  of  living, 
water  use  could  increase  dramatically,  from  the  current  3,800  acre  feet 
per  year,  to  25,250  acre  feet  per  year. 

Palmer  does  not  believe,  however,  that  population  growth  will  have  that 
much  of  an  impact  on  the  aquifer.  "I  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
only  taking  1/10  of  1 percent  of  the  total  water  in  the  aquifer.  That's 
not  a lot  of  water." 

According  to  a Peabody  press  release,  that  is  less  than  half  of  a 
beverage  can,  removed  from  a 55-gallon  drum.  While  Palmer  does  not  doubt 
that  there  are  visible  differences  in  the  springs  and  streams,  he  does  not 
believe  that  that  difference  is  necessarily  due  to  Peabody's  use  of  the 
water. 

"There  is  a lot  of  anecdotal  information  used  to  say  that  there  is  a 
substantial  difference  in  the  springs  and  streams,"  he  says.  "But  it 
depends  on  what  timeline  you  are  using,  what  the  rainfall  in  the  area  has 
been,  what  the  water  patterns  are.  All  sorts  of  things  can  impact 
groundwater  from  year  to  year." 


Peabody  can  continue  its  mining  operations  for  about  another  25  years, 
says  Palmer,  and  can  continue  to  slurry  that  coal  to  the  generating 
stations . 

"We  have  mined  about  half  of  the  670  million  tons  of  coal  available. 

Coal  delivery  to  the  plants  is  about  13  to  14  million  tons  per  year,"  says 
Palmer,  pointing  out  that  since  the  generating  stations  can  be  updated  to 
meet  changing  environmental  standards,  they  can  run  "forever."  "All  the 
coal  will  be  mined,"  says  Palmer. 

Neither  Leonard  Selestewa  nor  Vernon  Masayesva  of  the  Black  Mesa  Trust 
could  be  reached  for  comment  on  the  latest  Peabody  report  before  press 
time . 
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Frustrated  CEO  resigns 

Cites  lack  of  support  from  tribe 

By  Nathan  3.  Tohtsoni 

The  Navajo  Times 

CFIINLE  (Dune  28,  2001)  - The  bedrooms  are  conspicuously  empty. 

Two  security  monitors  take  turns  blinking  images  of  silent  hallways, 
vacant  parking  lots,  unoccupied  beds  and  most  notably,  no  clients. 

A dedication  at  the  Flayool  Kaal  Flooghan  Adolescent  Treatment  Center  in 
Chinle  six  weeks  ago  was  viewed  as  the  "flagship"  for  how  adolescent 
treatment  centers  would  be  handled  on  the  reservation  and  in  Indian 
Country. 

The  Navajo  Nation  was  to  become  the  first  tribe  in  the  United  States  to 
run  its  own  adolescent  treatment  program  when  the  center  becomes 
operational . 

The  dedication  featured  dignitaries  and  hundreds  of  visitors  who  toured 
the  facility.  There  was  much  optimism  that  the  treatment  center  would 
succeed  where  others  failed. 

Young  Navajo  youth  with  substance  abuse  problems  would  be  able  to  stay 
on  the  reservation  they  so  truly  love.  No  longer  would  they  be  shipped  off 
the  reservation  and  treated  in  a Western  modality  that  did  not  consider 
their  proud  heritage. 

Today,  its  resigning  chief  executive  officer  sees  the  treatment  facility 
as  nothing  more  than  a $2.5  million  "convention  center"  for  tribal  offices 
that  need  a place  to  meet. 

Lack  of  support 

After  serving  as  the  center's  only  CEO,  Ron  Reid  is  stepping  down  Friday 
(Dune  29)  after  eight  months  frustrated  with  what  he  sees  as  lack  of 
support  from  the  tribe.  Reid  heard  many  promises  when  he  was  recruited  and 
he's  heard  just  as  many  excuses  since  taking  the  position. 

"It's  frustrating  to  persuade  (tribal  officials)  that  this  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Navajo  Nation,"  Reid,  a Ph.D.  child  psychologist, 
said.  "In  a sense  it  does  feel  like  a sort  of  abandonment  since  we  have 
something  here  that  can  help  Navajo  kids." 

The  Hayool  Kaal  Flooghan  Adolescent  Treatment  Center  was  dedicated  as  a 
"one-of-a-kind"  facility  May  14.  The  adolescent  residential  facility  would 
treat  20  male  and  female  adolescents,  ages  12-17,  for  60  to  90  days.  The 
Navajo  Division  of  Flealth  would  stop  subcontracting  substance  abuse 
treatment  for  its  young  people  to  off-reservation  facilities. 

The  tribe  spends  between  $3-  to  4 million  annually  to  subcontract  what 
the  facility  could  do  on  the  reservation. 


The  Department  of  Behavioral  Health  targeted  May  21  as  the  day  clients 
would  be  admitted.  That  was  postponed  to  this  past  Monday,  but  still  only 
a skeleton  staff  answers  phone  calls  in  the  eerily  quiet  facility. 

More  youth  unserved 

"The  thing  is,  the  longer  we  wait,  the  more  children  will  be  shipped  off 
the  reservation, " Reid  said.  "It's  been  20  years  in  the  making  to  get  the 
facility  on  Navajo  . . . This  is  a big  step  in  the  right  direction  and  if 
the  money's  there,  they  need  to  use  that  money  for  that  purpose." 

Reid  added  that  perhaps  if  the  facility  was  operational,  the  three 
suicidal  deaths  of  teens  in  Ganado  and  Pinon  in  recent  months  could  have 
been  avoided. 

During  the  May  dedication.  Director  of  Behavioral  Health  Herman  Largo 
said  the  Navajo  Nation  could  take  a deep  breath  because  it  could  say  it 
"accomplished  something." 

Several  messages  left  at  the  offices  of  Largo,  his  deputy  director 
Richard  Showalter  and  Division  of  Health  Executive  Director  Dudy  Begay- 
Secody  were  not  returned  to  the  Navajo  Times  by  press  time. 

Reid  said  in  addition  to  losing  himself,  the  center  has  lost  several 
professional  staff  members  who  have  resigned.  Also,  the  facility  has  yet 
to  be  accredited  by  the  federal,  state,  local  and  tribal  governments. 

Reid  added  that  the  staff  has  stayed  active  despite  tribal  programs  and 
offices  using  the  facility  for  meetings.  They  were  able  to  complete  a 
standard  operational  procedure  policy  for  Behavioral  Health  on  adolescence 
and  adult  outpatients  and  inpatients,  he  said. 

"This  is  the  only  (treatment  center)  the  tribe  owns,"  Reid  said.  "It's 
exhausting  when  you're  trying  to  politic  and  put  a staff  together. 
Essentially,  I feel  like  a fancy  hoop  dancer  because  of  all  the  hoops  I've 
jumped.  I don't  like  talking  about  economics  and  politics  when  lives  are 
in  the  balance  ...  let's  not  forget  of  the  lives  that  could  be  saved  here. 
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Navajos  vote  to  keep  health  care  system  in  U.S.  hands 
Betty  Reid 

The  Arizona  Republic 
Dune  20,  2001 

An  attempt  by  the  Navajo  Nation  to  take  control  of  its  own  health  care 
failed  during  a referendum  election  on  Tuesday. 

A majority  of  the  87,000  registered  voters  among  the  state's  largest 
tribe  was  required  for  the  referendum  to  pass. 

The  issue  was  whether  Arizona's  largest  tribe  should  take  charge  of  its 
health  care  services  now  overseen  by  Navajo  Area  Indian  Health  Service,  an 
arm  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  The  vote  was  16, 
255  against  the  tribe  taking  control  and  3,710  in  favor.  The  health 
service  has  a $443  million  operating  budget  and  employs  3,800  people 
throughout  Navajo  land  in  northeastern  Arizona,  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

It  is  responsible  for  health  care  for  the  Nation's  227,000  members. 
Voters  tended  to  share  the  sentiment  of  Sonia  Nelson,  a Mesa  Navajo 
resident  originally  from  Fort  Defiance  who  voted  against  the  idea. 

"The  Navajo  Nation  is  not  ready  to  take  over  Indian  Health  Service," 
Nelson  said. 

"Yes,  there  is  room  for  improvement,  especially  in  customer  service.  For 
example,  I go  into  IHS,  they  say,  'Why  didn't  you  come  in  two  days  ago?'  I 
tell  them,  'Well,  I have  children,  relatives  or  livestock  to  tend  to. ' " 
Others  thought  the  best  way  to  make  improvements  was  for  Navajos  to 


design  it  themselves. 

"We  should  say  'now'  but  all  we  heard  in  this  campaign,  is  'doo 
bideie ' ne ' ighah  da,'  or  'we're  not  ready'  or  'we're  not  prepared, ' " said 
Mary  Helen  Creamer,  deputy  director  of  Navajo  Division  of  Health. 

"It  might  be  a much  better  program  if  Navajos  designed  the  health 
programs  for  themselves  and  for  their  people." 

The  Navajo  Nation,  using  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act  approved  by 
Congress  in  1975,  allows  the  tribe  to  "contract"  services  that  are 
overseen  by  the  federal  government. 

Some  programs  already  operated  by  the  Navajo  Nation  include  Division  of 
Public  Safety,  local-controlled  campuses  called  "grant  schools"  and  parts 
of  its  social  service  programs. 

Reach  the  reporter  at  betty.reid@arizonarepublic.com  or  (602)  444-8049. 
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Chief  Seattle's  tribe  clings  to  its  identity 
By  SARA  DEAN  GREEN,  Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 

[Photo  caption:  "Chief  Seattle's  daughter,  Kickisomlo,  who  was  dubbed 
Princess  Angeline  by  the  white  settlers,  was  born  sometime  around  1820.  She 
died  in  1896.  In  this  1890  photo,  she's  seated  by  a photo  of  Snoqualmie 
Falls . " ] 

Theirs  was  the  land  the  white  people  wanted  most. 

To  the  Duwamish,  the  indigenous  people  of  what  is  now  Seattle  and  King 
County,  this  place  was  an  ideal  site  for  winter  longhouses  and  summer 
camps,  salmon  weirs  and  canoe  landings.  To  the  newcomers,  the  place  lent 
itself  to  a new  town,  with  gridded  streets,  a mill,  deep-water  anchorage 
and,  eventually,  steel  mills  and  boat  docks,  concrete  plants  and  sports 
stadiums.  The  newcomers'  vision  won,  and  the  Duwamish  were  dispersed.  For 
them,  there  would  be  no  reservation,  no  fishing  rights,  no  visible 
landmark  of  their  legacy. 

"But  ...  many  of  our  people  never  left,"  says  Cecile  Hansen,  the 
Duwamish  tribal  chairwoman. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  Denny  Party  arrived  and  started 
the  settlement  that  would  become  Seattle,  Hansen  and  other  Duwamish  have 
no  desire  to  turn  back  the  clock.  But  they  do  seek  federal  recognition  as 
a distinct  tribe  and  want  a place  where  their  people  can  gather  in  the 
city  that  bears  their  chief's  name.  Hansen  is  the  great-great-grandniece 
of  Chief  Seattle,  and  her  grandmother  is  buried  next  to  him  on  the 
Suquamish  reservation. 

The  Duwamish  want  to  deal  with  the  United  States  on  a government-to- 
government  basis  and  want  to  offer  their  members  services  such  as 
education  and  health  care  - rights  guaranteed  in  the  treaty  they  signed. 

In  the  1855  Treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  81  Indian  leaders  representing  15 
tribes  ceded  Puget  Sound  to  the  United  States.  Chief  Seattle  was  the  first 
to  make  his  mark  on  behalf  of  the  Suquamish  and  Duwamish.  The  Suquamish 
got  their  own  reservation;  the  Duwamish  didn't. 

The  Duwamish  were  supposed  to  move  to  the  Suquamish,  Tulalip, 

Muckleshoot  or  Lummi  reservations  and  live  among  other  tribes.  Many  did, 
but  others  never  left  or  soon  returned  to  their  homeland,  dismayed  by  the 
restrictions  of  reservation  life. 

Without  a land  base,  the  570  or  so  registered  Duwamish  members  struggle 
against  invisibility.  Their  numbers  are  small,  their  blood  mixed.  Without 
recognition,  "the  prospects  of  the  tribe  existing  and  surviving  are 
extremely  limited,"  said  Dames  Rasmussen,  a third-generation  Duwamish 
council  member.  "We  followed  through  on  our  end  of  the  agreement,  and 


we're  waiting  for  the  federal  government  to  follow  through  on  theirs." 

Federal  recognition,  he  says,  will  fulfill  the  treaty  that  guaranteed 
signatories  a government-to-government  relationship  with  the  United  States. 
And  it  will  ensure  the  Duwamish  "more  than  a place  at  the  table"  when 
decisions  are  made  about  environmental  and  other  issues,  said  Rasmussen, 
whose  great-great-great-grandmother  was  a Duwamish  elite  and  niece  of  one 
of  Puget  Sound's  last  medicine  men. 

A brief  recognition 

The  Duwamish  thought  they  were  close  to  establishing  such  a relationship 
when,  on  Dan.  19,  just  before  9 p.m.,  Washington,  D.C.,  time,  tribal 
chairwoman  Hansen  got  a phone  call  from  Lee  Fleming,  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs'  Bureau  of  Acknowledgement  and  Research. 

With  three  hours  left  in  the  Clinton  administration,  Fleming  told  Hansen 
the  federal  government  was  recognizing  the  Duwamish  tribe. 

But  less  than  48  hours  later,  Hansen  learned  President  Bush  suspended  a 
batch  of  his  predecessor's  llth-hour  orders,  including  federal  recognition 
of  the  Duwamish. 

"Now  we're  'pending.'  We're  in  this  terrible  limbo,"  Hansen  said. 

The  Duwamish  had  the  misfortune  of  living  on  some  of  the  most  sought- 
after  real  estate  in  the  region,  says  historian  David  Buerge.  Their 
longhouses  were  torched,  and  they  were  banned  from  owning  land  that  had 
been  theirs  for  generations. 

The  Duwamish  ceded  54,700  acres  of  land,  but  it  took  almost  120  years 
and  a long  court  battle  for  the  United  States  to  pay  up:  In  1971,  about 
1,000  people  were  each  paid  $64. 

"I  bought  groceries,"  said  Hansen.  "What  else  can  you  do  with  $64?" 

The  Duwamish  and  other  landless  people  were  dropped  from  the  list  of 
federally  recognized  tribes  sometime  in  the  1960s,  Hansen  said.  Though 
Dudge  George  Boldt  ruled  in  1974  that  tribes  who  signed  the  Point  Elliott 
Treaty  had  rights  to  half  of  the  area's  fish,  he  later  ruled  the  Duwamish 
and  four  other  groups  weren't  political  entities  and  so  weren't  entitled 
to  treaty  rights. 

Tribe  takes  priority 

Hansen's  story  is  much  like  the  story  of  her  tribe,  a people  who  have 
adapted  to  survive  while  holding  tight  to  their  Duwamish  identity. 

She's  brusque,  tough  and  funny.  She's  a Catholic  and  volunteers  at  her 
church.  She  has  borne  eight  children  and  buried  three.  She  loves  Neil 
Diamond,  boats  and  her  rose  bushes.  She's  a private  woman  who  has  tried  to 
resign  many  times  in  her  26  years  of  leadership.  The  last  was  in  1996, 
when  the  BIA  rejected  Duwamish  recognition. 

Hansen  called  the  council  together  and  they  split  up  the  tribe's  roster, 
phoning  every  Duwamish  to  find  out  what  to  do  next.  "They  overwhelmingly 
said,  'We  want  to  keep  fighting,'  " Hansen  said.  "That  gave  me  the 
motivation  to  go  on. 

"The  tribe  always  takes  priority  to  everything  else,"  she  continued.  "As 
many  times  as  I've  tried  to  get  away  from  this  work,  I think  this  is  the 
Lord's  plan  for  me  because  I was  just  minding  my  own  business,  trying  to 
raise  my  kids." 

She  was  elected  tribal  chairwoman  in  1975.  It's  a lifetime  position  and, 
until  this  year,  an  unpaid  one.  Hansen  was  a young  mother  when  the  tribe 
began  fighting  for  recognition  in  1978.  Now,  she's  a great-grandmother. 
Hansen  works  out  of  the  tribe's  office,  most  recently  a rented  Burien 
storefront  next  to  a hair  salon,  less  than  two  miles  from  the  house  where 
she  lived  as  a Highline  High  School  student  in  the  1950s. 

Her  dad  was  a longshoreman,  fisherman  and  woodsman  who  knew  how  to  fix 
cars.  Her  mom  was  raised  in  Indian  boarding  schools  from  age  4 to  17, 
worked  in  canneries  and  raised  five  children.  At  age  50,  she  went  to 
college  and  became  a nurse. 

In  the  early  1970s,  Hansen's  late  brother  Manny  was  arrested  several 
times  for  fishing  in  the  Duwamish  River,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of 
Hansen's  research  into  her  people's  past.  Around  the  same  time,  she  met 
Buerge,  a teacher  and  local  historian  who  is  writing  a biography  of  Chief 
Seattle. 


Hansen  credits  him  with  piecing  together  much  of  what's  known  about 
Duwamish  history.  But  there  were  many  people  along  the  way  - historians, 
anthropologists,  linguists  and  others  - who  helped  compile  necessary 
evidence  for  the  tribe's  application  for  federal  recognition. 

Should  the  Bush  administration  approve  Duwamish  recognition,  the 
decision  inevitably  will  be  appealed,  likely  by  tribes  already  recognized. 

According  to  Rasmussen,  the  Muckleshoot  have  already  indicated  they 
would  appeal.  The  Muckleshoot  didn't  return  phone  calls  requesting 
comment . 

Herman  Williams  Dr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  for  the  Tulalip 
Tribes,  said  it  was  unlikely  the  Tulalips  would  appeal,  having  lost  other 
recognition  cases.  The  Tulalips  argue  that  the  Puget  Sound  Indians  who 
moved  to  reservations  are  the  ones  who  kept  their  end  of  the  treaty 
bargain . 

"We  ceded  our  land  and  moved  to  reservations,  went  through  the  hardships, 
sifted  bugs  out  of  our  flour  and  endured  the  diseases.  We  were  Indian  when 
it  wasn't  popular  to  be  Indian,  while  other  people  got  to  assimilate  into 
the  community,"  said  Williams. 

Hansen  knows  if  and  when  recognition  comes  through,  there  will  be  more 
red  tape.  The  tribe  will  need  to  write  a constitution,  determine 
membership  criteria  and  establish  ordinances. 

The  tribe's  top  priority  now  is  getting  a longhouse  built  on  West 
Marginal  Way,  across  the  street  from  the  city's  new  Herring  House  Park, 
site  of  an  old  Duwamish  village  and  a 360-foot  potlatch  house. 

A couple  of  years  ago,  an  anonymous  group  of  West  Seattleites  gave 
$52,000  so  the  tribe  could  put  a down  payment  on  a small  parcel  of  land 
downstream  from  Terminal  107  and  Kellogg  Island. 

So  far,  the  tribe  has  secured  two  $60,000  grants  from  King  County  and 
$5,000  from  Seattle's  Department  of  Neighborhoods  for  design  work  and 
mortgage  payments.  Hansen  estimates  the  tribe  needs  to  raise  $2  million 
more . 

"We  need  to  be  able  to  bring  our  people  back  together  again,  to  educate 
our  children  in  their  culture,  to  welcome  other  tribes  to  the  area,  and 
most  importantly,  to  be  able  to  tell  a story  to  the  people  who  live  here, 
to  give  them  a sense  of  place  and  history,"  Rasmussen  said." 

[Sara  Dean  Green  can  be  reached  at  206-515-5654  or  at 
sgreen@seattletimes . com] 
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Suspended  Seminole  leader  seeks  a rehearing 
By  DEFF  TESTERMAN 
published  Dune  20,  2001 

TAMPA  --  Suspended  Seminole  Chairman  Dames  E.  Billie  has  decided  against 
trying  to  win  back  his  job  by  suing  his  own  tribe  in  federal  court. 

Instead,  Billie  will  rely  on  a petition  drive  seeking  a reversal  of  last 
month's  vote  by  the  tribal  council  to  suspend  Billie  and  remove  him  from 
the  payroll. 

"The  council  may  have  spoken  once,  but  council  members  can  change  their 
minds,"  Billie's  attorney,  Robert  0.  Saunooke,  said  Tuesday.  "That's  their 
prerogative. " 


Saunooke  filed  a notice  voluntarily  dismissing  Billie's  suit  in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Miami. 

A petition  bearing  the  signatures  of  20  percent  of  the  electors  in  the 
last  tribal  election  for  chairman  is  needed  for  Billie  to  win  a rehearing, 
Saunooke  said.  In  Billie's  last  election,  in  1999,  828  tribal  members  cast 
votes,  so  165  names  would  be  required  to  take  the  suspension  back  to  the 
tribal  council. 

Billie,  57,  has  led  the  tribe  since  1979.  Although  he  is  credited  with 
taking  its  2,800  members  to  new  levels  of  prosperity,  thanks  to  gambling 
ventures,  Billie  now  finds  himself  mired  in  controversy  and  at  the  center 
of  a federal  investigation. 

After  the  tribe's  former  director  of  administration  filed  a sexual 
harassment  suit  in  federal  court,  tribal  council  members  voted  to  suspend 
Billie  on  May  24.  Christine  O'Donnell  claims  Billie  got  her  pregnant, 
forced  her  to  get  an  abortion  and  then  fired  her,  paying  her  off  with 
$100,000  worth  of  phony  sick  leave  in  a final  tribal  paycheck. 

Billie  fired  back  with  his  own  lawsuit  on  Dune  4,  alleging  the  vote 
denied  him  due  process  and  violated  his  constitutional  rights. 

The  FBI,  Interior  Department  and  IRS  are  investigating  possible 
corruption  involving  Billie  and  tribal  businesses. 

Federal  agents  have  questioned  O'Donnell  about  the  alleged  $100,000 
payoff  and  Billie's  involvement  in  investments  in  Nicaragua.  They  have 
interviewed  Maria  Santiago,  23,  a former  tribal  gift  shop  worker,  about 
expensive  gifts  and  trips  to  Nicaragua  provided  by  Billie.  And  they  have 
secured  the  grand  jury  testimony  of  Charles  H.  Kirkpatrick,  a former  pilot 
for  the  tribe. 

Kirkpatrick  agreed  to  plead  guilty  to  a charge  of  making  a false 
statement  on  an  income  tax  return  in  1995,  when  he  was  a tribal  employee, 
and  to  testify  about  "the  activities  of  any  individual  involved  in  theft, 
embezzlement  and  fraud"  involving  the  Seminole  Tribe. 
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"Seminole  chief  steps  aside  to  sue  tribal  council" 

2001-06-27 

By  BOB  DOUCETTE,  Oklahoman  Staff  Writer 

WEWOKA  - "Derry  Haney,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Seminole  Nation,  says 
his  inquiry  into  the  tribe's  gaming  proceeds  led  to  his  suspension.  He 
also  said  he'll  step  aside  while  he  sues  the  tribal  officials  who  voted  to 
remove  him.  The  tribe's  General  Council  voted  to  suspend  Haney  without  pay 
on  Saturday.  The  council  named  Assistant  Chief  Dames  Factor  acting  chief. 
Haney  said  Tuesday  he  plans  to  file  a lawsuit  in  federal  court  to  stop 
what  he  calls  an  unjustified  action  by  the  General  Council.  "The  council 
has  taken  this  action  and  it's  totally  illegal,"  he  said. 

The  chief  said  trouble  started  when  he  asked  for  financial  information 
from  the  Seminole  Nation  Development  Authority  about  the  tribe's  gaming 
operations.  The  authority  is  the  tribe's  economic  development  agency  and 
manages,  among  other  ventures,  the  tribe's  four  gaming  sites.  He  said  he'd 
been  told  that  recent  profits  were  nearly  $1.4  million.  But  when  he  wanted 
to  use  the  money  for  tribal  programs,  he  was  told  by  authority  members 
that  the  money  wasn't  there.  Haney  asked  to  see  the  authority's  financial 
records,  but  he  was  denied,  he  said. 

Half  of  the  General  Council's  members  are  also  board  members  of  the 
authority.  Those  members  make  up  12  of  the  16  General  Council  members  who 
voted  to  suspend  him.  Eight  council  members  voted  against  the  suspension. 
"When  I go  after  them,  they  come  back  after  me,"  Haney  said.  "I  don't 
think  things  are  going  right  (at  the  authority).  I just  can't  prove  it." 


Authority  members,  however,  blame  Haney  for  financial  problems  that 
plague  the  tribe.  Council  member  Rick  Deer,  who  also  serves  on  the 
development  authority  board,  said  Haney  is  responsible  for  not  submitting 
three  years  worth  of  tribal  government  audits  to  federal  authorities. 

The  General  Council  voted  to  suspend  Haney  so  it  could  find  out  more 
about  the  tribe's  finances,  he  said. 

"All  it  boils  down  to  is  money,"  Deer  said. 

The  conflict  between  Haney  and  the  development  authority  began  in  1999, 
when  the  tribe  opened  its  casinos.  Deer  said. 

When  the  casinos  became  profitable,  other  officials  - including  Haney  - 
wanted  to  use  the  money  to  fund  pet  projects,  he  said. 

Gaming  has  been  problematic  for  other  reasons.  Federal  regulators  and 
prosecutors  have  been  targeting  the  tribe's  casinos,  accusing  the 
Seminoles  of  operating  illegal  Class  III  games  at  their  four  gaming  sites. 
Class  III  games  are  games  of  chance.  The  tribe  contends  the  games  are 
Class  II,  or  games  of  skill,  which  are  legal. 

The  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission  also  ordered  the  tribe  to  provide 
1999  and  2000  audits  of  its  gaming  operations  or  face  heavy  fines. 

Federal  prosecutors  also  are  appealing  federal  district  court  rulings 
concerning  the  games'  legality. 

With  tribal  elections  scheduled  for  Duly  14,  rhetoric  surrounding  tribal 
gaming,  politics  and  financial  issues  will  probably  get  louder.  Deer  said. 

Haney  said  the  conflict  isn't  about  politics,  but  accountability.  "When 
tribal  members  go  into  the  casinos  and  they  see  how  busy  they  are,  they 
think  we're  making  a lot  of  money,"  he  said. 

"Then  they  come  to  me  and  want  to  know  how  that  money  is  going  to  be 
used . 

"I'm  having  trouble  with  our  economic  development  arm,  how  much  money 
they  make  and  how  much  money  they  spend." 
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Making  O'odham  citizens  advances 
By  Carmen  Duarte 
ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 

U.S.  Rep.  Ed  Pastor  is  planning  to  introduce  a bill  this  week  that  would 
amend  federal  immigration  laws  to  make  8,400  Tohono  O'odham  members  U.S. 
citizens . 

The  Arizona  Democrat  supports  a revision  in  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952  that  seeks  U.S.  citizenship  for  all  enrolled 
tribal  members.  Under  the  amended  act,  a tribal  membership  card  would 
serve  as  proof  of  citizenship  or  a birth  certificate. 

"The  congressman  needs  to  go  over  the  bill's  wording  with  Tribal  Vice 
Chairman  Henry  Ramon  before  he  moves  forward,"  said  Maura  Saavedra, 
Pastor's  press  secretary.  She  said  Pastor  and  Ramon  plan  to  meet  today. 

"We  know  Congress  never  intended  that  our  people  would  not  be  United 
States  citizens,"  said  Ramon.  "We  call  on  Congress  to  make  it  right." 

Tribal  Chairman  Edward  D.  Manuel  said  "the  international  boundary  has 
split  our  land  in  half  and  this  situation  must  be  corrected." 

If  the  act  is  amended,  enrolled  tribal  members  could  freely  cross  the 
border  to  work,  participate  in  religious  ceremonies,  keep  medical 
appointments  in  Sells  and  visit  relatives. 

For  decades,  the  U.S.  government  allowed  the  crossings,  but  things 
changed  beginning  in  1986  with  new  immigration  laws  and  with  beefed-up 
drug  enforcement  along  the  border,  making  it  more  difficult  to  cross  into 
the  United  States. 


The  border,  tribal  officials  say,  is  causing  hardship  for  8,400  Tohono 
O'odham  members  on  both  sides  - most  of  them  with  no  birth  certificates  to 
prove  citizenship.  The  tribe  has  24,000  enrolled  members. 

Tribal  delegates  began  lobbying  for  the  citizenship  cause  earlier  this 
month  by  meeting  with  lawmakers  in  Washington  to  discuss  their  plight. 

"I  feel  real  good  about  our  meetings  with  politicians  and  their  aides," 
said  Mary  Narcho,  who  returned  to  Tucson  from  Washington  on  Monday. 

While  in  Washington,  Narcho  went  to  many  lawmakers  handing  out  a book,  a 
video  and  documents  explaining  the  problem. 

"It  seemed  Democrats  were  more  for  it  than  Republicans.  But,  there  were 
Republicans  who  favored  the  bill,  too,"  said  Narcho,  58,  who  works  for  the 
tribe  as  a contract  specialist. 

"I  was  born  at  home.  I don't  have  a birth  certificate,  and  I am  having 
problems  obtaining  a delayed  birth  certificate  because  I need  three 
witnesses  to  my  birth.  My  mother  is  alive,  but  my  two  aunts  are  dead,"  she 
said . 

Those  affected  by  the  amended  citizenship  act  would  include  7,000  Tohono 
O'odham  members  who: 

* Were  born  in  the  United  States,  but  do  not  have  documents  to  obtain 
birth  certificates. 

* Were  born  in  Mexico  but  who  now  live  illegally  in  the  United  States. 

* Were  born  in  Mexico  of  parents  who  are  U.S.  citizens,  but  whose  parents 
cannot  prove  it. 

Also  helped  by  the  act  would  be  about  1,400  other  members  who  were  born 
in  Mexico  and  still  live  there. 

For  centuries,  Tohono  O'odham,  which  means  "desert  people,"  lived  on 
their  traditional  lands  - lands  that  stretched  from  Phoenix  south  to 
Hermosillo,  Sonora,  and  west  to  the  Gulf  of  California. 

The  Tohono  O'odham  Nation's  capital  is  Sells,  about  60  miles  west  of 
Tucson . 

The  Tohono  O'odham  lived  there  long  before  it  was  part  of  New  Spain,  and 
later,  Mexico,  after  it  won  its  independence  in  1821.  The  Gila  River  was 
the  boundary  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  1848,  when  Mexico 
ceded  the  land  north  of  it. 

The  river  remained  the  international  boundary  until  Congress  ratified 
the  Gadsden  Purchase  of  the  southern  portions  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  in 
1854.  A year  earlier,  the  tribe's  lands  were  divided  between  what  is  now 
Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Raul  Grijalva,  chairman  of  the  Pima  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  said  he 
expects  supervisors  to  pass  a resolution  Duly  17  instructing  the  county's 
federal  lobbyist  to  work  in  behalf  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  and  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Grijalva,  who  was  in  Washington,  joined  tribal  members  in  educating 
lawmakers  about  their  situation.  "They  have  a powerful  message,  and  the 
injustice  needs  to  be  corrected,"  he  said. 

Contact  Carmen  Duarte  at  573-4195  or  at  cduarte@azstarnet . com 
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Osage  Nation  to  get  settlement  share 
2001-06-21 

The  Associated  Press 

TULSA  --  The  Osage  Nation  is  expected  to  share  in  a $25  million 
settlement  reached  in  an  oil-buying  case  between  Bill  Koch  and  Wichita, 
Kan. -based  Koch  Industries. 

The  amount  has  not  been  determined,  but  the  Osage  "quite  likely"  will 


receive  a portion  of  the  settlement,  said  Stephanie  Hanna,  a Department  of 
Interior  spokeswoman. 

"Ultimately,  the  Osage  Nation  can  expect  to  get  some  distribution," 

Hanna  said. 

Koch  Industries  could  have  been  required  to  pay  as  much  as  $214  million 
after  a federal  jury  in  Tulsa  found  in  1999  that  it  deliberately  cheated 
oil  producers  on  federal  and  Indian  lands. 

The  $25  million  settlement  was  approved  last  month  by  the  Department  of 
Dustice  and  a federal  judge  in  Tulsa. 

About  44  percent  of  the  oil  leases  involved  in  the  case  were  on  tribal 
land  in  Osage  County.  Osage  Nation  shareholders  receive  royalty  payments 
on  oil  production  from  tribal  lands. 

The  tribe  never  joined  in  the  lawsuit  filed  by  Bill  Koch  on  behalf  of 
the  federal  government.  But  because  the  government  will  get  about  $17 
million  of  the  settlement,  the  Interior  Department  plans  to  issue  a 
"proper  allocation"  to  the  tribe,  Hanna  said. 

Bill  Koch  sued  under  the  federal  False  Claims  Act,  which  allows  him  to 
receive  30  percent  of  any  award.  His  share  is  more  than  $7  million. 

Bill  Koch  is  the  younger  brother  of  Charles  Koch,  Koch  Industries'  chief 
executive.  He  has  said  the  settlement  marks  the  end  of  a long-standing 
legal  battle  over  the  family  business. 

In  the  Tulsa  case,  Koch  Industries  admitted  it  received  about  $170 
million  in  oil  it  did  not  pay  for.  But  the  company  contended  that  amount 
represented  a fraction  of  the  oil  it  collected  from  federal  and  American 
Indian  lands  between  1985  and  1989  and  fell  within  industry  standards. 
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Chiefs  planning  Indian  Act  court  challenge 

THOMPSON,  MB  - The  leader  of  the  northern  Manitoba  chiefs  group  MKO  wants 
to  challenge  a section  of  the  Indian  Act  in  court.  Grand  Chief  Francis 
Flett  says  a 1985  change  to  the  act  is  doing  more  harm  than  good. 

Before  the  Indian  Act  was  amended  in  1985,  an  aboriginal  woman  would 
lose  her  Indian  status  if  she  married  a non-aboriginal  man.  Bill  C-31  put 
an  end  to  that.  Now,  women  who  were  once  in  that  position  can  regain  their 
status  and  move  back  to  a reserve  to  get  benefits  and  services  such  as 
housing. 

But  the  grandchildren  of  those  women  are  not  eligible  for  status  and 
that  has  Flett  concerned  for  the  future. 

Flett  says  it's  a threat  to  the  numbers  of  aboriginal  people  and  his 
goal  is  to  get  it  changed.  "In  dealing  with  all  these  issues  like 
governance,  treaty  land  entitlement,  it's  going  to  affect  everything 
because,  if  you're  going  to  make  all  these  deals  and  there's  no  treaty, 
Indian  people  in  25  years,  who's  going  to  be  using  our  property  under  the 
treaty?" 

Flett  will  also  be  asking  other  native  communities  to  help  with  his 
legal  bill,  by  asking  all  the  First  Nation  communities  or  organizations  to 
donate  $500  each.  "There's  about  630  communities  in  Canada  that  have  a 
shared  interest  in  this,"  he  says. 

Flett  will  be  seeking  support  for  a court  challenge  at  a meeting  of  the 
Assembly  of  First  Nations  in  Halifax  next  month. 
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A broken  treaty  haunts  the  Black  Hills 
By  STEVE  YOUNG 
Argus  Leader 
published:  6/27/01 

RAPID  CITY  --  Rick  Two  Dogs  leans  against  his  pickup  in  the  forested 
hills  west  of  Rapid  City,  lulled  by  the  saw-blade  cadence  of  a tree  cutter 
and  the  sight  of  a white  ash  falling  in  the  distance. 

Each  spring,  the  Oglala  medicine  man  travels  here  to  the  sacred  Paha 
Sapa,  or  Black  Hills , to  harvest  tipi  poles  for  his  annual  Duly  sun  dance 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  It's  like  coming  home  again.  Two  Dogs  says, 
to  what  the  Lakota  believe  is  the  womb  of  Mother  Earth. 

"All  of  our  origin  stories  go  back  to  this  place,"  he  says  as  the  tall, 
slender  trees  continue  to  fall  nearby.  "We  have  a ...  spiritual  connection 
to  the  Black  Hills  that  can't  be  sold.  I don't  think  I could  face  the 
creator  with  an  open  heart  if  I ever  took  money  for  it." 

Yet  125  years  after  the  Great  White  Father  broke  his  treaty  promises  to 
the  Sioux  and  illegally  confiscated  the  gold-rich  Black  Flills,  a pot  of 
money  now  worth  $544  million  is  all  that  is  being  offered  in  return. 

Sioux  ownership  of  the  land  is  gone,  given  away  to  towns  and  cities, 
sprawling  commercialism  and  government-run  forests  and  parks.  Now  to 
drive  into  the  woods  and  cut  down  trees  --as  his  ancestors  once  did  freely 
--Two  Dogs  needs  a permit.  While  he  readily  complies,  it  still  doesn't 
seem  right  to  him. 

"I  don't  believe  we  ever  gave  up  the  land,"  he  says.  "Technically,  if 
you  look  at  the  treaties,  what  it  reads  is  that  we  rented  the  Black  Flills 
to  the  whites.  We  never  said  we  were  going  to  sell  it.  And  we  never  did." 

Few  issues  in  Indian-white  relations  today  are  more  charged  than  the 
taking  of  the  Black  Flills.  Throughout  history,  the  two  sides  have  shed 
blood  over  it.  They  have  paid  lawyers  to  fight  over  it.  They  have  argued 
about  it  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  fact,  on  Dune  30,  1980,  after  decades  of  legal  wrangling,  the  high 
court  upheld  an  award  to  the  Great  Sioux  Nation  of  $17.1  million  for  the 
illegal  taking  of  the  Black  Flills,  plus  $88  million  in  interest.  Since 
then,  that  total  has  multiplied  five-fold. 

Yet  21  years  after  that  decision,  the  money  remains  untapped  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  as  the  Sioux  hold  out  for  return  of  the  land. 

"This  is  just  my  opinion,  but  I believe  that  the  tribes  would  like  to 
resolve  this  claim  in  a fair  and  honorable  manner,"  says  Mario  Gonzalez,  a 
tribal  attorney  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  who  worked  on  the  Black  Flills 
claims  issue. 

"The  only  way  that  can  be  accomplished  is  through  a negotiated  political 
settlement  through  the  U.S.  Congress.  And  any  settlement  must  include  land 
restoration  as  well  as  monetary  compensation  for  the  denial  of  the 
absolute  and  undisturbed  use  and  occupation  of  the  Black  Flills  as 
guaranteed  under  Article  II  of  the  1868  treaty." 

Treaty  history 

Such  usage  was  promised  to  the  Lakota  133  years  ago  in  return  for  their 
agreement  to  allow  safe  passage  of  settlers  and  travelers  through  their 
homelands  on  the  way  to  gold  fields  in  California,  Colorado  and  Montana. 

Until  about  1850,  white  America  hadn't  shown  much  interest  in  what  it 
called  the  "Great  American  Desert"  on  the  Northern  Plains.  Undisturbed 
Indian  occupancy  of  the  area  was  assumed. 

But  that  view  changed  with  the  discovery  of  gold,  the  Mormon  migration 
to  Utah  and  the  opening  of  Oregon.  When  California  became  a state  in  1850, 
establishing  a secure  route  west  became  a priority  for  federal  lawmakers. 

The  government  accomplished  that  in  1851  with  the  signing  of  the  Fort 


Laramie  Treaty.  Some  10,000  Indians  representing  12  tribes  came  to  the 
fort  to  negotiate.  A settlement  was  reached  on  Sept.  17  of  that  year. 

In  exchange  for  allowing  the  government  to  establish  roads  and  military 
posts  along  the  Oregon-California  Trail,  they  were  promised  undisturbed 
use  of  the  land  north  and  south  of  the  trail. 

They  also  were  promised  $50,000  in  goods  a year  for  50  years  because  of 
previous  damage  done  to  their  lands  --the  killing  of  their  game,  the  using 
up  of  their  scarce  wood  supplies  and  the  deadly  cholera  and  smallpox 
brought  by  the  white  man. 

But  the  U.S.  Senate  trimmed  the  annuity  from  50  to  10  years  before 
ratifying  the  treaty.  That  didn't  sit  well  with  the  Sioux. 

Settlers  ignored  the  boundaries  of  Indian  territory,  and  when  gold  was 
discovered  in  southwestern  Montana  in  1862,  prospectors  and  settlers 
started  following  a route  across  eastern  Wyoming  that  became  known  as  the 
Bozeman  Trail,  bringing  the  same  problems. 

The  government  also  built  military  posts  along  the  trail,  and  through 
1866  and  1867,  the  forts  were  under  a virtual  state  of  siege  by  the 
Indians.  Traffic  on  the  trail  was  in  constant  danger. 

Congress,  caught  up  in  the  costs  of  Civil  War  reconstruction  and 
battling  a debilitating  recession  along  the  eastern  seaboard,  attempted  to 
pursue  a "policy  of  peace." 

That  meant  providing  for  a concentration  of  the  Plains  Indians  in  two 
large  reserves.  The  Northern  Plains  tribes  would  be  concentrated  north  of 
the  North  Platte  Valley.  The  Southern  Plains  tribes  would  occupy  the  area 
south  of  the  Arkansas  River.  The  Black  Hills  were  conceded  to  the  Sioux  as 
part  of  the  northern  reserve.  And  the  Bozeman  Trail  and  the  forts  along  it 
would  be  abandoned. 

Numerous  attempts  were  made  to  push  the  idea  in  councils  with  the  tribes 
at  Fort  Laramie.  But  Red  Cloud  and  others  refused  to  participate  until  the 
forts  and  the  Bozeman  Trail  were  removed. 

In  April  1868,  the  treaty  commission  made  one  more  attempt.  Again,  few 
Indians  showed  up.  But  Spotted  Tail  and  a few  other  Brule  leaders  did 
eventually  come  to  the  fort  and  "touch  their  pens"  to  the  original  draft. 
That  became  the  1868  Treaty  of  Fort  Laramie. 

In  addition  to  promising  protection  from  intrusion  from  non-Indians  and 
provisions  such  as  clothing,  food  and  health  care,  the  government 
guaranteed  the  Sioux  absolute  and  undisturbed  use  of  present-day  western 
South  Dakota,  including  the  Black  Hills. 

It  also  agreed  that  no  part  of  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation  could  be 
ceded  away  unless  three-fourths  of  all  adult  males  consented.  In  return, 
the  Sioux  would  give  up  the  right  to  occupy  land  outside  the  reservation, 
though  they  could  still  hunt  buffalo  in  eastern  Wyoming  and  Montana,  and 
would  allow  construction  of  railroads. 

In  many  ways,  it  was  a flawed  agreement.  For  one  thing,  the  treaty 
leaves  the  impression  that  the  Oglala,  Minneconjou,  Hunkpapa  and  Blackfeet 
bands  of  Lakota  all  signed  the  document  when  Spotted  Tail  did.  Some  Oglala 
eventually  did  sign.  But  many  of  those  represented  on  the  treaty  did  not. 

According  to  David  Miller,  a former  history  professor  at  Black  Hills 
State  University,  the  treaty  was  taken  to  Chicago  from  Fort  Laramie  for 
Gen.  Phil  Sheridan,  commander  of  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri,  to 
review. 

Concerned  it  would  limit  military  operations  --  and  convinced  a showdown 
was  inevitable  --  Sheridan  had  an  addition  made.  Miller  has  written. 

Called  "the  Chicago  rewrite, " the  new  language  stipulated  that  the  Sioux 
would  not  oppose  the  "construction  of  railroads,  wagon  trains,  mail 
stations  or  other  works  of  utility  or  necessity  which  may  be  ordered  or 
permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  U.S." 

Miller  wrote  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  bands  of  Indians  who  signed 
onto  the  treaty  ever  knew  that  language  was  added.  But  years  later,  the 
Army  argued  that  the  "works  of  necessity"  clause  justified  Lt.  Col.  George 
Custer's  expedition  into  the  Black  Hills  in  1874  looking  for  sites  for  a 
military  post.  Miller  says. 

On  top  of  all  that,  because  the  tribal  leaders  involved  in  the  treaty 
negotiations  were  illiterate,  they  were  dependent  on  the  spoken  word  of 
interpreters  for  their  understanding  of  the  treaty. 


"Chances  that  all  the  bands  of  Indians  influenced  by  the  1868  treaty  had 
the  same  understanding  of  the  document  are  not  very  great/'  Miller  wrote. 
"Therefore,  it  could  be  argued  that  almost  from  its  inception,  the  Fort 
Laramie  Treaty  of  1868  was  misunderstood  and  never  provided  a valid  point 
of  departure  for  ethical  and  moral  questions  concerning  the  taking  of  the 
Black  Hills . " 

The  U.S.  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  on  Feb.  16,  1869.  But  peace  would  be 
short-lived . 

Gold  in  the  Hills 

In  Duly  1874,  Custer  was  ordered  out  of  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  near 
Bismarck  with  1,200  men  on  a 60-day  reconnaissance  of  the  Black  Hills  for 
potential  military  fort  sites.  It  would  be  the  first  major  violation  of 
the  1868  treaty. 

On  Duly  30,  1874,  two  miners  found  placer  gold  in  French  Creek.  The  rush 
to  western  Dakota  Territory  was  on.  For  the  next  17  months,  the  military 
fought  a constant  battle  trying  to  keep  miners  out  of  the  hills  --and 
trying  to  prevent  the  Lakota  from  attacking  those  that  got  through. 

Miners  poured  in  by  the  hundreds.  Those  who  were  caught  were  escorted 
out  by  the  soldiers.  Few  were  ever  prosecuted. 

White  America  seemed  to  have  little  regard  for  the  Sioux's  claim  to  the 
land.  Editors  at  newspapers  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  Sidney,  Neb.  -- 
including  the  Sioux  Falls  Independent  --  saw  the  financial  possibilities 
of  their  cities  becoming  the  jumping-off  point  for  the  gold  fields.  So 
they  promoted  the  possibility. 

Growing  frustration 

Gen.  Sheridan  complained  about  the  double  duty  of  protecting  settlements 
from  raids  by  hostile  Indians  while  dealing  with  the  illegal  occupation  of 
the  Black  Hills  by  miners. 

In  fact,  it  was  those  Indian  hostilities,  caused  in  large  part  by  white 
incursions  into  the  Black  Hills,  that  helped  to  fuel  the  animosities  that 
exploded  on  the  battlefield  at  the  Little  Bighorn  on  Dune  25,  1876. 

President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  apparently  shared  Sheridan's  frustrations . In 
a Nov.  3,  1875,  meeting  with  Sheridan  and  several  cabinet  leaders  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  president  made  a decision  that  ultimately  figured 
heavily  in  the  Supreme  Court's  1980  ruling  that  the  Black  Hills  were  taken 
illegally. 

"...  the  President  decided  that  while  the  orders  heretofore  issued 
forbidding  the  occupation  of  the  Black  Hills  country  by  miners  should  not 
be  rescinded,  still  no  further  resistance  by  the  military  should  be  made 
to  the  miners  going  in;  it  being  his  belief  that  such  resistance  . . . 
complicated  the  troubles,"  Sheridan  wrote  in  a confidential  memo  to  Gen. 
Alfred  Terry  afterward. 

In  other  words,  the  government  admitted  it  was  going  to  violate  the  1868 
treaty,  says  Mark  Leutbecker,  a researcher  with  Nicklason  Research 
Associates  in  Arlington,  Va.,  who  helped  the  Sioux  in  their  case.  "The 
Sheridan  letter  resulted  in  proof  of  a ...  taking,  the  only  time  that 
happened  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,"  Leutbecker  says. 
"It  really  exposes  an  incredible  government  conspiracy." 

Call  off  your  men.  Grant  told  Sheridan.  And  get  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne 
to  sell  their  rights  to  the  Black  Hills.  To  assist  in  the  cause.  Congress 
passed  the  Sioux  Appropriation  Bill  in  August  1876  that  said,  basically, 
either  the  Sioux  signed  away  their  claim  to  the  Black  Hills  and  Powder 
River  country  or  they  would  lose  promises  of  food  and  other  provisions 
forever. 

Hungry  and  malnourished,  many  Sioux  did  sign.  But  tribal  lawyer  Gonzalez 
says  it  fell  far  short  of  the  three-fourths  of  adult  males  required,  and 
probably  numbered  closer  to  10  percent. 

By  the  fall  of  1876,  the  government  had  all  the  signatures  it  was  going 
to  collect.  Congress  made  the  taking  of  the  Black  Hills  official  on  Feb. 
28,  1877. 

What  followed  was  decades  of  legal  wrangling  over  the  issue.  In  1920, 
Congress  passed  an  act  allowing  the  Sioux  to  submit  claims  before  the 
Court  of  Claims  specifying  that  the  Black  Hills  were  illegally  taken.  The 


Sioux  did  so  in  1923,  but  in  1942,  the  Count  of  Claims  dismissed  their 
grievance,  saying  it  didn't  have  jurisdiction. 

In  1946,  Congress  established  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  to  hear 
Indian  complaints  about  property  improperly  taken.  It  allowed  the  Sioux  to 
resubmit  their  claim,  but  stressed  that  they  could  only  sue  for  monetary 
compensation,  not  for  the  land. 

Three  decades  of  legal  maneuvering  followed  until  1974,  when  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  decided  the  Sioux  were  entitled  to  $17.1  million  for 
reimbursement  and  interest  of  5 percent  from  the  time  the  land  was  taken. 

In  1979,  that  decision  was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  confirmed  it  on  Dune  30,  1980. 

Land,  not  money 

The  trouble  is,  the  Sioux  don't  want  the  money.  In  fact  because  so  much 
time  has  passed,  Gonzalez  says  Congress  would  have  to  reauthorize  the 
payment  now  if  the  Sioux  decided  to  take  it. 

Which  they  have  no  intention  of  doing,  says  Dohnson  Holy  Rock,  an  83- 
year-old  Oglala  elder  whose  father.  Donas,  survived  the  Battle  of  the 
Little  Bighorn. 

"It's  a healing  place,  a nurturing  place,  for  us,"  Holy  Rock,  of  Pine 
Ridge,  says.  "Red  Cloud  used  to  say,  'A  man  almost  on  the  verge  of  death 
could  go  into  those  hills  in  the  fall  and  not  come  out  all  winter,  and 
when  he  did  finally  come  out,  he'd  be  fat  and  robust  and  saved  from 
starvation  and  totally  healthy. ' 

"It's  always  been  that  way.  That's  why  the  buffalo  would  go  into  the 
hills  in  the  fall.  And  that's  what  we  want  returned." 

Sen.  Bill  Bradley  proposed  in  a 1985  bill  that  the  government  return  1.3 
million  acres  --about  one-fifth  of  the  Black  Hills  --to  the  Sioux,  along 
with  monetary  compensation.  It  wasn't  the  towns  Bradley  intended  to  give 
back,  but  the  land  held  through  the  parks,  forest  service  and  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

"We're  not  interested  in  taking  people's  homes,"  says  Oliver  Red  Cloud 
of  Pine  Ridge,  great-grandson  of  Chief  Red  Cloud.  "The  only  thing  that 
changes  is  instead  of  the  taxes  and  fees  being  paid  to  the  government  for 
the  minerals  and  forest,  that  will  go  to  the  tribes." 

It  also  would  have  meant  that  any  use  of  the  Black  Hills  would  have  been 
based  on  Lakota  respect  for  the  earth.  That  means  sacred  areas  like  Bear 
Butte  and  Harney  Peak  could  have  been  temporarily  closed  for  Lakota 
religious  or  ceremonial  activities. 

Bradley's  bill  made  little  headway  in  Congress,  in  large  part  because  of 
opposition  from  South  Dakota's  congressional  delegation.  A similar  bill 
introduced  by  Rep.  Mathew  Martinez  of  California  in  1990  also  went  nowhere. 
No  further  legislation  has  been  introduced. 

There  have  been,  however,  more  radical  efforts  by  the  Lakota  to  reclaim 
their  land. 

On  April  4,  1981,  the  Dakota  American  Indian  Movement  established  a 
settlement  called  Yellow  Thunder,  12  miles  southwest  of  Rapid  City,  to 
dramatize  their  demand. 

The  800-acre  site  was  supposed  to  become  a permanent  Indian  religious, 
cultural  and  educational  community.  But  it  was  framed  in  controversy, 
including  an  incident  in  Duly  1982  when  a Rapid  City  resident  was  shot  to 
death  by  an  alleged  camp  member.  Ultimately,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  hear  an  appeal  from  the  Lakota,  who  were  denied  a special-use 
Forest  Service  permit  for  the  camp. 

The  same  summer  that  Yellow  Thunder  was  established,  1981,  a group  of 
100  Oglala  Sioux  --many  of  them  elderly  --  set  up  a camp  on  the  north  edge 
of  Wind  Cave  National  Park  to  dramatize  their  claim  to  the  area. 

This  time  the  group  was  granted  a 14-day  camping  permit  from  the 
National  Park  Service.  And  the  occupation  went  peacefully. 

What  next? 

How  reasonable  is  it  to  think  the  Lakota  might  ever  get  all  or  part  of 
the  land  back?  In  September  1993,  a poll  by  Political/Media  Research  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  found  that  26  percent  of  South  Dakotans  favored 
returning  unoccupied  federal  lands  in  the  Black  Hills  to  the  Sioux  people; 


58  percent  opposed  it  and  10  percent  were  undecided.  Tribal  officials 
viewed  those  numbers  with  optimism. 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  the  poll  because  it  indicates  that  we  are  making 
progress/'  Gonzalez  said  at  the  time.  "If  the  same  poll  was  taken  in  1980, 
my  guess  is  that  only  1 or  2 percent  . . . would  have  favored  returning 
federally  held  lands." 

Even  now,  many  Lakota  see  promise  in  the  attitudes  of  their  white 
brethren.  For  example,  discussions  are  going  on  among  state  Game,  Fish  and 
Parks  officials,  lawmakers  and  tribal  people  about  the  use  of  Bear  Butte 
near  Sturgis  and  land  around  it. 

For  decades,  GF&P  officials  have  looked  at  purchasing  land  around  Bear 
Butte  as  a buffer  against  commercialization.  Such  a buffer  would  preserve 
the  site's  tranquility  for  tribal  people  who  practice  traditional 
religious  rites  there,  says  Webster  Two  Hawk,  commissioner  of  the  state 
Tribal  Government  Relations  office. 

The  GF&P  officials  also  are  looking  at  other  options  including  asking 
the  public  to  limit  use  of  the  hiking  trail  at  Bear  Butte  in  Dune,  a peak 
month  for  religious  use,  and  directing  hikers  to  an  educational  program 
abut  religious  use  at  Bear  Butte. 

To  many  Lakota  people,  that's  a start.  But  it  is  only  a raindrop  in  the 
vast  and  complex  sea  of  issues  enveloping  the  Black  Hills. 

Teaching  the  young 

Perhaps  one  of  the  great  challenges  facing  the  Lakota  today  and  tomorrow 
is  connecting  their  future  generations  to  the  significance  of  the  past  of 
the  Paha  Sapa. 

For  if  they  can't,  will  the  lure  of  millions,  maybe  even  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  override  any  attachment  their  parents  and 
grandparents  had  to  the  land? 

"You  can  only  speculate  about  future  generations,"  Gonzalez  says.  "Over 
time,  people  die  and  new  generations  come  into  existence,  and  it's  the 
long-term  plan  of  the  U.S.  government  that  ties  to  the  old  ways  will 
eventually  diminish  upon  the  passing  of  several  generations. 

"What  they  hope  is  that  at  some  point  in  the  future,  the  ties  to  the  old 
ways  will  only  be  a remembrance.  And  thereafter,  new  generations  will  have 
more  loyalty  to  the  U.S.  government  than  the  Sioux  government.  At  that 
point,  the  'conquest'  will  be  completed." 

It's  up  to  the  Sioux  people  to  determine  whether  that  happens  or  not. 

The  education  process  is  occurring,  says  Faith  Taken  Alive  of  McLaughlin, 
who  works  with  Standing  Rock  Reservation's  schools  to  teach  students  about 
the  treaties  and  the  old  ways. 

"The  Black  Hills  is  not  just  the  Rushmore  Mall  in  Rapid  City  to  our 
young  people,"  Taken  Alive  says.  "It's  not  the  shrine  of  hypocrisy  at 
Mount  Rushmore.  It's  not  Crazy  Horse  Mountain. 

"We  tell  our  young  people  that.  They  understand  the  meaning  of  what  the 
Black  Hills  is  once  they've  been  to  Bear  Butte." 

They  understand  it  is  a sacred  place,  a land  rich,  nurturing  and 
sustaining,  Rick  Two  Dogs  says.  And  that  lesson  is  learned  as  simply  as 
cutting  down  a white  ash  tree  in  the  forest  outside  of  Rapid  City  to  be 
used  as  a tipi  pole  in  a sun  dance. 

"When  we  visit  sacred  sites,  or  do  things  like  this,  we're  part  of  that 
same  spiritual  journey  that  our  forefathers  did  long  ago,"  Two  Dogs  says. 
"Accepting  money  for  the  land  is  like  giving  all  of  that  away.  How  could 
we  do  that?  How  could  we  ever  do  it?" 

Reach  reporter  Steve  Young  at  syoung@argusleader.com  or  331-2306 
All  content  Copyright  c.  2001  Argus  Leader. 

"RE : RCMP  Solidarity  blocking  Investigation"  

Date:  Fri,  29  Dun  2001  08:14:36  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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REGINA  (CP)  - A "blue  veil"  of  police  solidarity  is  blocking  an 
investigation  into  the  freezing  death  of  an  aboriginal  man  on  the 
outskirts  of  Saskatoon,  charges  the  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian 
Nations . 

"Somebody  knows  something  within  the  Saskatoon  police  service  and 
they're  not  saying  it,"  vice-chief  Lawrence  Doseph  said  Thursday. 

Rodney  Naistus,  25,  was  found  frozen  to  death  on  Ian.  29,  2000  on  the 
outskirts  of  Saskatoon.  Another  man,  Lawrence  Wegner,  was  also  found  dead 
under  similar  circumstances  in  the  same  area  around  the  same  time. 

"This  is  why  I am  so  frustrated  with  the  system.  We  know  darn  well  that 
this  is  a suspicious  death.  We  know  someone  did  wrong.  We  know  somebody 
committed  this  crime,"  loseph  said. 

A special  RCMP  task  force  investigated  Naistus' s death.  It  is  also 
looking  into  Wegner's  death  and  other  cases  of  alleged  mistreatment  of 
aboriginals  by  police. 

However,  after  a lengthy  investigation,  the  public  prosecutions  office 
announced  Wednesday  no  charges  would  be  laid  in  the  Naistus  case. 

A1  Stickney,  president  of  the  Saskatoon  City  Police  Association,  said 
loseph 's  comments  will  worsen  the  relationship  between  police  and  the 
native  community. 

"I  think  that  Mr.  loseph  certainly  doesn't  help  anything  by  making 
statements  like  that,"  Stickney  said. 

"He  just  further  damages  the  relationship  between  police  and  First 
Nations  people  and  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  remedy  any  sort  of 
problems  that  he  sees  that  exist  between  the  police  and  the  aboriginal 
community. " 

"I'm  frustrated  that  despite  what  was  brought  into  light,  despite  the 
best  efforts,  or  the  efforts  of  the  justice  system  to  say  this  is  not 
police  wrongdoing,  that  we  still  can't  convince  people  of  this." 

loseph  called  for  full  disclosure  at  public  inquiry  into  the 
Saskatchewan  justice  system. 

"I  think  only  then  will  government  people,  leaders  and  ministers  see 
that  they  are  under  a microscope,  not  only  from  our  people,  but 
Saskatchewan  people,"  he  said. 

"I  think  one  of  the  big  things  is  we  have  to  find  out  what  regulations, 
what  rule  book,  the  police  services  in  Saskatchewan  are  playing  under." 

Saskatchewan  lustice  Minister  Chris  Axworthy  has  announced  an  inquest 
into  Naistus 's  death.  The  purpose  of  an  inquest  is  to  come  up  with  ways  to 
prevent  further  deaths  and  the  coroner  cannot  lay  blame. 

Inquests  have  already  been  held  in  the  deaths  of  Darcy  Ironchild  and 
Lloyd  Dustyhorn,  two  other  cases  in  which  the  task  force  had  earlier 
recommended  no  charges  be  laid. 

Ironchild  died  of  a drug  overdose  at  home  after  his  release  from  police 
cells.  Dustyhorn  froze  to  death  outside  an  apartment  building  after  his 
release  from  police  custody. 

Another  aboriginal  man,  34-year-old  Darrell  Night,  has  accused  two 
Saskatoon  police  officers  of  forcing  him  out  of  their  cruiser  on  3an.  28, 
2000,  when  temperatures  were  - 25  C,  in  the  same  general  area  where  the 
bodies  of  Wegner  and  Naistus  were  found. 

Constables  Dan  Hatchen  and  Ken  Munson  have  been  charged  with  assault  and 
unlawful  confinement  in  the  alleged  incident  involving  Night.  The  officers 
are  expected  to  face  a trial  this  fall. 

As  well.  Night  has  filed  a civil  lawsuit  against  the  officers. 

Night  said  he  launched  his  complaint  after  hearing  that  Naistus  and 
Wegner  had  been  found  frozen  to  death. 

Native  leaders  say  cop  solidarity  blocking  probe  RCMP  task  force 
investigating  freezing  death  of  Sask.  aboriginal 

"RE : News  from  Montana  State  Prison"  

Date:  Fri,  22  Dun  2001  02:23:04  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 


Subj : News  from  Montana  State  Prison 
(Please  forward  to  your  lists) 


Greetings , 

Many  thanks  to  every  one  who  sent  letters  and  supported  the  Native 
American  Brothers  illegally  held  in  the  Maximum  security  of  Montana 
State  Prison.  Manuel  Redwoman  sent  us  good  news: 

"Cliff  T.  Lamere  is  getting  out  of  Max  and  he  has  only  9 points,  which 
is  really  low." 

Dim  Buccelli  is  the  next  one  who  should  be  released.  Cliff  and  Dim  were 
included  in  the  letter  campaign  against  the  racial  profiling  at  MSP. 

The  African  American  prisoner  who  is  sick,  and  who  was  kept  in  Max  for 
longer  than  needed  and  was  the  victim  of  racial  harassment  by  the  staff, 
was  also  just  released  into  general  population,  due  to  the  info  released 
by  Manuel  that  was  made  public  on  the  Internet. 

As  for  Manuel  Redwoman,  he  is  still  confined  in  Max,  23/24,  7/7,  where 
he  has  been  held  since  February  22nd  - illegally  - in  spite  of  his  good 
record  - in  spite  of  his  having  only  5 points 
(even  less  than  Cliff  T.  Lamere). 

So  much  for  justice  at  Montana  State  Prison. 

Yet  Manuel  has  not  given  up.  He  has  sent  us  new  evidence  showing  the 
injustice  of  his  confinement.  In  a few  days  a new  round  of  letters  will 
be  needed  to  be  sent  to  the  officials,  to  ask  for  his  release  from  Max. 

They  are  very  grateful  for  all  your  support,  prayers  and  letters.  Thank 
you  ! 

respectfully, 

Brigitte 


— "RE:  Peltier  Awareness  Month  Feedback"  

Date:  Thu,  28  Hun  2001  19:13:32  -0500 
From:  "LPDC"  <lpdc@idir . net> 

Subj:  Peltier  Awareness  Month  - Send  Feedback 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

Dear  Friends, 

Peltier  Awareness  Month  is  officially  over,  but  the  beginning  of  a new 
and  invigorated  campaign  has  begun.  We  want  to  thank  everyone  for  their 
hard  work.  We  would  love  to  hear  your  feedback  about  how  things  went  for 
you.  What  obstacles  do  we  face  in  getting  the  word  out  to  more  people,  and 
what  strengths  are  on  our  side?  What  kinds  of  activities  did  you 
participate  in?  What  worked  and  what  didn't?  How  can  we  get  the  word  out 
to  more  people  on  an  ongoing  basis?  Please  share  this  with  us,  and  we 
will  compile  a report  for  the  network  and  incorporate  your  feedback  during 
LPDC  planning  sessions. 

Again,  outreach  and  education  is  the  key  to  broadening  and  strengthening 
the  network.  All  of  Leonard's  lawyers  say  that  raising  public  awareness 
is  the  best  way  to  support  their  legal  efforts  - which  are  moving  ahead. 

Of  course,  the  same  is  true  with  our  work  around  Congress.  So,  thank  you 
again  for  your  valuable  efforts. 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

P.S.  New  listing  of  broadened  LPDC  Speakers  Bureau  to  be  released  soon! 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www. f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  < lpdc-on@mail-list.com  > 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  2 Dul  2001  20:34:13  -0400 
From:  "lanet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy . org> 


Subj : Native  Prisoner  News 


Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Pen  pal  request  from  this  week's  mail: 

Date:  Mon,  02  Dul  2001  22:18:11  +0200 

Could  you  please  add  the  following  address  of  my  friend  William  to  one 
of  the  next  issues  of  Wotanging  Ikche?  William  is  looking  for  penpals, 
male  or  female  doesn't  matter.  He  and  I would  appreciate  it  very  much! 

William  Scheaffer  #40586 
700  Conley  Lake  Rd. 

Deer  Lodge,  MT  59722 
USA 

(note:  William  is  from  the  Hidatsa  tribe) 


>From  last  week's  mail  - the  South  Dakota  mother  who  sent  her  son's  name, 
requesting  pen  pals,  mentioned  a few  things  that  got  my  curiosity  going 
(especially  since  I know  there's  been  an  inquiry  into  criminal  justice 
inequities  in  South  Dakota)  so  I asked  a few  questions.  Here's  her  initial 
request,  and  her  follow  up  with  answers  to  my  questions.  Somebody  please 
start  writing  to  this  kid!  He  needs  a buddy  or  three  to  let  him  know 
somebody  cares. 

Note  1:  My  son's  name  is  David  Burgess,  he  was  sent  to  the  South  Dakota 
State  Prison  in  1996  at  age  15.  He  turned  20  years  old  Dune  22,  2001.  His 
address  is  David  Burgess  #32391,  South  Dakota  State  Prison,  PO  Box  5911, 
Sioux  Falls,  SD  57106.  He  is  doing  10  years  for  aggravated  assault.  I 
understand  that  you  help  Native  American  prisoners  receive  letters  from 
penpals  and  was  hoping  that  you  could  add  his  name  to  the  list.  Thank  you. 
Kathleen  Burgess 

Note  2:  Yes,  my  son  is  Lakota,  his  father  is  enrolled  in  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation,  I am  white.  I always  thought  David  was  sentenced  very 
harshly-but  as  you  say,  I am  his  mother,  so  I guess  my  judgment  would  be 
tempered  by  what  my  son  has  been  thru  in  his  life.  The  judge  was  so  harsh 
my  son  just  sobbed  in  the  court  room,  and  said  he  would  kill  himself  rather 
than  go  to  prison.  He  was  transferred  to  adult  court  without  my  even  being 
notified  of  the  hearing,  or  his  own  lawyer  being  present.  She  sent  her 
husband,  also  a lawyer  in  the  same  legal  aide  office.  He  willingly  agreed 
to  it  because  they  said  they  were  going  to  give  him  70  years,  but  if  he 
plead  guilty  and  went  to  adult  court  he  would  only  get  5 only  they  changed 
their  minds  at  the  last  minute  and  gave  him  10.  He  will  have  done  50%  of 
his  time  on  Dec  24,  2001,  but  his  counselor  said  he  has  too  many  writeups 
and  won't  make  his  automatic  release  date,  he  said  he  has  to  go  before  a 
parole  board  instead.  He  was  sentenced  in  Roberts  County  in  Sisseton,  SD. 
They  don't  have  good  time  anymore.  The  weirdest  thing  was,  my  son  didnt 
assault  anyone,  he  was  with  someone  else  who  did,  and  they  said  by  law  your 
just  as  guilty  as  if  you  did  it  yourself.  I dont  really  know  the  law-and 
all  we  got  was  a really  bad  public  defender.  I asked  her-couldnt  she  have 
him  plead  guilty  to  something  he  actually  did  do?  and  she  said  no.  What  is 
even  stranger,  is  that  my  son  was  stabbed  clear  to  the  bone  by  a white  girl 
just  the  year  before  in  Dilworth  MN  and  she  only  got  4 days  in  jail  and 
probation  that  I know  of.  She  never  got  prison  time.  Lots  of  things  they 
don't  tell  you  either  like  if  you  have  a wrinkle  in  your  bed  you  get  wrote 
up,  he  got  wrote  up  for  having  his  pillow  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  bed. 


having  a coffee  pot  on  his  fan  shelf,  stupid  stuff,  all  of  which  is  going  to 
affect  his  parole,  and  they  don't  give  you  a lawyer  to  defend  yourself  in 
there  from  all  of  their  pettiness.  So  its  like  he  is  never  going  to  get  out 
if  they  keep  that  up.  He  feels  his  situation  is  pretty  hopeless  right  now. 

I thought  maybe  getting  penpals  and  someone  to  write  to  might  help  him  feel 
some  better.  It  gets  hard  trying  to  keep  up  his  spirits.  So  many  people 
kill  themselves  in  there-I  worry  all  of  the  time  about  him.  So  I go  to 
visit  2x's  a week,  let  him  call  collect  everyday,  and  send  him  $25/wk  for 
commissary  and  do  what  I can  to  keep  up  his  spirits.  I would  be  interested 
in  receiving  any  information  you  might  have  about  the  investigation  going  on 
about  how  Native  Americans  are  treated  more  harshly.  I have  signed  my  son 
up  for  PrisonPenpals.com  so  he  can  get  mail  also,  but  he  hasnt  received  any 
mail  yet  from  that  yet.  Not  a whole  lot  you  can  do  in  a 6 x 9 cell  for  20 
hours  a day.  It  gets  pretty  boring.  He  has  arthritis  in  his  back  now  from 
lack  of  exercise  I think,  so  he  likes  to  get  mail  and  write  to  people. 

Keeps  his  mind  active  if  not  his  body.  Well  I guess  I had  better  get  this 

sent  off.  Thank  you  for  adding  his  name  to  your  list. 

lanet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 

http://www.owlstar.com 


Please  especially  remember  Leonard. 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132,  Box  1000,  Leavenworth,  KS  66053 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 


If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 

brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 

information  about  them  they'd  like  shared. 

lanet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 

http://www.owlstar.com 

owl starts pea keasy .org 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Sun,  10  lun  2001  22:24:22  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Subj : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School,  lune  8,  1888  INDIAN  HELPER 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  FRIDAY,  lune  8,  1888  NO.  43 
CARLISLE,  PA. 


WHAT  A BARREL  OF  WHISKEY  CONTAINS. 


"A  barrel  of  headaches,  of  heartaches,  of  woes, 
A barrel  of  curses,  a barrel  of  blows, 

A barrel  of  tears  from  a world-weary  wife, 

A barrel  of  sorrow,  a barrel  of  strife, 

A barrel  of  all-unavailing  regret, 

A barrel  of  cares  and  a barrel  of  debt, 

A barrel  of  crime  and  a barrel  of  pain, 

A barrel  of  hopes  ever  blasted  and  vain, 

A barrel  of  falsehood,  a barrel  of  cries. 

That  fall  from  the  maniac's  lips  as  he  dies. 


A barrel  of  agony,  heavy  and  dull, 
d barrel  of  poison  - of  this  nearly  full. 

A barrel  of  poverty,  ruin  and  blight, 

A barrel  of  terrors  that  grow  with  the  night, 

A barrel  of  hunger,  a barrel  of  groans, 

A barrel  of  orphans'  most  pitiful  moans, 

A barrel  of  serpents  that  hiss  as  they  pass 

>From  the  head  on  the  liquor  that  glows  in  the  glass. 

My  barrel!  My  treasure!  I bid  thee  farewell. 

Sow  ye  the  foul  seed,  I will  reap  it  in  Hell!" 
-Wisconsin  Prohibitionist. 


WELCOME! 


The  following  address  of  welcome  to  the  young  ladies  of  Wilson  College 
who  visited  the  school  last  Friday  night,  was  given  by  Kish  Hawkins,  of 
the  Cheyenne  tribe.  The  speech  was  almost  impromptu,  he  having  been 
informed  only  a short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  young  ladies,  that 
an  address  would  be  expected  from  him: 

LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  WILSON  COLLEGE:  On  behalf  of  the  Carlisle 
Indian  School  I extend  to  you  a hearty  welcome. 

We  are  always  very  glad  to  have  our  friends  especially  students,  as  WE 
are  students,  to  come  and  see  us.  I trust  that  this  meeting  between  you 
and  us  shall  never  be  forgotten. 

We  have  prepared  for  you  a little  program  from  pieces  of  our  last 
monthly  entertainment  hoping  that  each  performance  may  please  you.  We 
may  consider  this  a *lunch*  of  an  entertainment. 

I want  to  tell  you,  that  our  whole  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  is  now 
558.  But  where  are  the  rest?  you  may  ask. 

I would  say  to  you,  look  to  the  East,  West,  North  and  South  and  you  will 
see  Carlisle  Indian  students,  working  out  in  fields  in  barns,  in  kitchens 
and  elsewhere.  They  are  getting  the  experience  of  a farm  life,  they  are 
learning  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

If  you  should  go  back  of  that  long  building  (the  boys'  quarters)  you 
would  see  us  working  in  the  different  shops.  Then  if  you  should  go  into 
that  building,  there  you  would  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a busy 
humming  noise-a  sewing-room  in  one  part  and  the  laundry  in  the  other. 

These  places  are  where  we  train  our  hands  to  usefulness. 

Then  should  you  go  into  that  long  building  (school-building)  you  would 
find  us  doing  just  your  kind  of  work-training  our  minds. 

Our  intention  is  to  be  able  to  help  ourselves  and  our  motto  is--"God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves." 

Let  us  hope  that  Carlisle  may  turn  out  some  of  its  pupils,  who  will 
respect  women's  rights,  members  of  Congress,  who  will  support  the 
passage  of  a Bill  providing  for  women  to  have  a voice  in  the  government. 

I do  hope  that  at  some  future  time  we  shall  have  another  bright 
representation  from  Wilson  College  to  pay  us  a visit  again. 


How  to  Learn  to  speak  Plainly. 

When  Curran  who  became  a famous  orator  was  a boy  he  used  to  be  called 
at  school  "stuttering  lack  Curran."  But  he  determined  to  overcome  this 
defect  in  his  speech  and  when  he  grew  older  he  used  to  read  aloud 
strongly  and  plainly  for  several  hours  every  day  from  books  so  that  his 
speech  might  grow  distinct. 

He  spoke  plainly,  not  because  nature  had  given  him  a clear 
articulation,  but  because  he  determined  that  he  would  do  it. 

When  he  was  a boy  it  was  as  hard  for  him  to  pronounce  English  plainly 
as  it  is  for  an  Indian  boy  who  understands  it  when  he  reads  it  and  hears 
it . 

If  the  Indian  boys  took  Curran's  way  of  improving  their  speech,  if 
they  read  aloud  to  themselves  even  half  an  hour  a day  and  resolved  that 
every  word  should  be  uttered  distinctly  before  the  next  was  spoken,  what 
would  be  the  result? 

One  thing  at  least  would  happen.  When  the  debating  clubs  give  their 
exhibitions  in  the  autumn,  everybody  would  say. 


"What  good  English!  Well  done! 


(P  2) 

The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 

EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


We  are  pleased  to  hear  of  the  marriage  of  Louie  Cornelius  with  Hones 
Schanandoah,  at  the  Oneida  agency,  Wis.  Louie  was  a pupil  of  Carlisle  at 
one  time,  and  Hones  of  the  school  at  Martinsburg.  May  joy  go  with  them, 
is  the  wish  of  their  old  gentleman  friend. 


We  were  pleased  to  hear  from  Bennie  Thomas  this  week  - one  of  our 
printers  now  on  a farm  in  Bucks  County.  He  is  with  David  Turkey.  The 
people  with  whom  they  live  are  very  kind,  he  says.  Bennie  sees  Benajah 
nearly  every  Sunday,  and  he  says  they  often  talk  about  the  Printing 
Office . 


At  the  great  Democratic  Convention  held  in  St.  Louis  this  week,  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  Mr.  Thurman  were  nominated  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  Republican  Convention  will  be  held 
in  Chicago  before  long.  No  one  knows  who  will  be  nominated.  There  will 
be  exciting  times  in  politics  from  now  until  the  Presidential  election 
in  November.  Read  the  papers,  boys! 

Keep  your  eyes  open,  and  decide  for  whom  you  would  vote  if  you  had  a 
chance . 


The  Dakota  Trip. 

Miss  Trvine  arrived  from  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota,  Saturday  evening. 
The  sick  girls  stood  the  journey  very  well.  When  she  left,  Dessie  was  at 
the  boarding  school  but  expected  soon  to  go  to  her  home  about  forty 
miles  out. 

Miss  Irvine  saw  a number  of  our  returned  students. 

Clarence  Three  Stars  was  still  at  the  Boarding  School  as 
Disciplinarian,  and  she  heard  that  he  was  very  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties. 

Frank  Twiss  is  growing  stout  and  is  much  interested  in  his  trade  which 
he  learned  at  Carlisle  - that  of  tinner. 

Emma  Hand  continues  to  make  her  home  with  her  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Kolhoff . 

Edgar  Fire  Thunder  has  married  one  of  the  Agency  boarding  school 
girls,  and  still  holds  his  position  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  where  he 
gives  full  satisfaction. 

Amos  is  putting  up  a school  house  at  one  of  the  distant  camps. 

Alice  Wynn,  in  spite  of  the  rumor  a few  weeks  ago  quite  to  the 
contrary,  is  strong  and  well. 

Martha  Bordeaux  and  Winnie  Schweigman  were  at  Pine  Ridge  from  Rosebud 
on  a visit. 

George  Firethunder ' s record  is  such  that  we  take  no  pleasure  in 
publishing  it.  Robert  American  Horse  was  well  and  doing  well. 


"Oh,  the  joys  of  fishing!  To  rise  early  in  the  morning  and  wend  one's 
way  noiselessly  along  a clear  sparkling  brooklet,  perchance  in  a great 
quiet  forest,  while  the  birds  above  warble  sweet  songs  of  exquisite 
comfort  and  joy  filling  one's  heart,  with  praise  to  Nature's  God.  Oh, 
ladies,  it  is  charming,  a delight  to  my  soul."  The  speaker  was  one  of 
Carlisle's  brilliant  young  merchants  and  the  audience  a company  of  our 
ladies  gathered  under  the  trees  within  hearing  distance  of  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand . The  worst  of  it  is,  after  this  burst  of  eloquence 
the  b.y.  merchant  and  an  officer  of  our  school  actually  went  fishing  but 
caught  nothing  but  a bull-frog. 


The  party  of  ladies  from  our  school  who  went  to  visit  the  great  Normal 
School  at  Millersville,  on  Tuesday,  report  having  had  a delightful  time. 
The  cordial  manner  in  which  they  were  received  and  entertained  by  the 
faculty  of  the  Normal  were  most  gratifying,  and  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  hopes  that  the  teachers,  officers  and  students 
of-the  Carlisle  school  may  sometime  have  the  pleasure  of  returning  the 
compliment . 


The  young  ladies  of  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  visited  the  school 
last  Friday  evening  on  their  return  from  Gettysburg  where  they  had  spent 
an  enjoyable  day.  They  entertained  our  pupils  with  singing  and 
recitations,  and  were  enthusiastically  applauded  after  each 
performance.  Come  again  and  make  our  hearts  glad! 


Through  Miss  Noble's  kindness  forty-three  of  the  girls  spent  an 
afternoon  at  the  farm.  The  old  boat  was  made  to  do  full  duty  in  spite  of 
its  many  leaks.  The  girls  say  they  went  horse-back,  helped  milk,  read, 
rested  and  had  a grand,  good  time. 


The  Apache  babies,  a most  interesting  picture,  will  be  given  for  five 
new  subscribers  to  HELPER,  or  one  new  subscriber  to  the  Red  Man,  or  for 
20  cents  cash. 


Picnic ! 

Tuesday  next. 

Crokinole  is  setting  some  folks  wild. 


My  chief  clerk  was  _5  years  old,  Wednesday. 


Levi  Levering  led  our  Sunday  evening  service. 


Rat  scalps  5 cents  each.  Small  Apaches  leading  traders. 


The  fences  about  the  grounds  are  being  white-washed . 


A party  of  ladies  from  Lancaster  visited  the  school,  on  Tuesday. 


Alex.  Y.  Wolf,  oue  of  the  bakers,  went  to  work  on  a farm  Saturday. 


The  Captain's  phaeton  is  all  fixed  up  in  new  paint  and  hardly  knows 
itself. 


At  the  girls'  quarters  they  are  administering  Rough  on  Rats 
judiciously. 


Stacy 
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in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


i Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  j 
[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  | 
i http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  \ 


+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
indianz.com;  Our  Red  Earth,  ndn-aim,  Stop-the-Slaughter,  Big  Mountain, 
Frostys  Amerindian,  Red  Road  Newsletter,  Turtle  Island  Support, 
and  indigenous_peoples_literature  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"There's  no  telling  how  long  I'll  actually  be  here.  Once  I counted  in 
days,  then  weeks,  then  months,  then  years.  Now  I count  in  decades. 

I've  already  done  two  decades.  Must  I do  two  more?  Three?  Four?  Seems 
the  arithmetic  gets  easier  as  the  time  gets  harder." 

"You  can  have  mad  thoughts  in  here.  Like... tell  me,  when  I die,  do  they 
bring  my  corpse  back  to  my  cell  to  serve  out  the  full  term  of  my  second 
sentence  plus  those  seven  years?  Perhaps  I've  already  been  brought  back 
and  have  just  forgotten  it?  Maybe  I'm  already  a corpse?  A breathing 
cadaver?  But,  no,  no.  A cadaver  couldn't  smile  at  himself  this  way. 
Somewhere,  somehow,  there's  got  to  be  something  funny  about  all  of 
this.  Something  horrendously  funny.  A wild  cosmic  joke  on  me,  a real 
knee-slapper  in  some  demonic  heaven  or  hell." 

Leonard  Peltier,  "Prison  Writings .. .My  Life  Is  My  Sun  Dance" 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  j 

| of  the  Republic  I 

j and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  | 

| States  Constitution,  i 

| so  that  my  forefathers  | 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 
| Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

A lot  of  very  Sacred  events  are  occurring  this  season  of  the  year  all 
across  Indian  Country.  I will  not  desecrate  them  by  discussing  them  or 
even  calling  them  by  name  here.  None  of  these,  that  I know  of,  belong  in 
the  public  eye.  They  are  times  for  individuals  to  make  and  keep 
commitments  to  their  Peoples  and  their  Creator. 

Many  others  stand  in  support  at  this  time. 

I send  thanks  and  praises  for  all  these  things.  The  prayers  are  needed. 
Hard  times  need  strong  commitments  and  strong  prayers. 

All  you  warriors  and  dancers  - this  is  a good  thing.  Thank  you. 

Remember  this.  Words  are  just  words  (and  ceremonies  are  just  rituals) 
with  little  meaning  or  purpose  unless  they  are  supported  by  daily  action. 
Commitments  to  the  People  don't  end  when  the  fires  go  out  and  the 
dancers  go  home.  Every  minute  you  must  care  for  the  children,  the 
elders  and  the  keepers  of  your  ways.  You  have  gathered  another  burden 
unto  yourself.  Carry  it  well. 

A lot  of  our  ways  have  been  lost.  We  live  very  much  in  the  shadow  of 
the  dominant  society  that  wants  us  to  just  go  away.  Your  ceremony  was 
carried  at  great  risk  by  your  ancestors  so  you  might  do  what  you  have 
done.  The  People  live  because  you  now  carry  these  ways  to  the  next 
generation  and  beyond. 

Thank  you. 


Again  - If  you  have  not  reviewed  the  clip  of  the  Mi ' kmaq  boat  being 


rammed  please  do. 

The  video  clip  is  up  on  two  websites  in  RealMedia  format: 

- http://www.owlstar.com/who_will_sing_for_us. htm 

- http://www.wintercount.org/whowillsing/ 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

Marietta,  GA  30006, 
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Homer  St.  Francis,  longtime  Abenaki  chief,  dead  at  66 

Duly  10,  2001 

The  Associated  Press 

MONTPELIER  - Homer  St.  Francis,  the  longtime  leader  of  the  Abenaki 
Indian  tribe  in  northwestern  Vermont,  died  over  the  weekend. 

St.  Francis,  66,  died  at  his  camp  in  Berkshire  surrounded  by  family 
members,  said  his  daughter  April  Rushlow,  who  became  the  Abenakis'  acting 
chief  in  1996. 

St.  Francis  fought  lymphoma  for  nine  years,  and  also  suffered  from 
emphysema  and  diabetes. 

A descendant  of  Chief  Graylocks,  who  launched  raids  in  Massachusetts  and 
southern  Vermont  in  the  1700s,  St.  Francis  was  the  chief  of  the  St. 
Francis-Sokoki  Band  of  the  Abenaki  Nation  of  Missisquoi  from  1974-1980  and 


again  from  1987  until  1996,  when  he  handed  affairs  over  to  Rushlow. 

"He  had  a vision  for  the  Abenakis  and  never  backed  down,  never 
compromised,  never  gave  up,"  said  Fred  Wiseman,  a Swanton  Abenaki  who 
directs  the  tribal  museum  in  town,  and  is  chairman  of  the  humanities 
program  at  Johnson  State  College.  "I  think  he's  been  the  central  person 
within  the  last  20,  25  years  in  the  renaissance  of  the  Abenaki." 

The  tribe  that  St.  Francis  grew  up  in  was  one  that  had  been  devastated 
by  European  settlement  and  driven  underground  by  racism.  That  racism  found 
its  purest  expression  in  the  "eugenics"  campaign  of  the  1920s  and  '30s, 
which  promoted  the  sterilization  of  Abenaki  and  other  groups  of  Vermont's 
"undesirables . " 

After  military  service,  St.  Francis  tried  to  change  the  Abenaki  world  he 
had  left.  He  wanted  the  tribe  to  be  respected,  and  he  wasn't  polite  about 
it . 

Claiming  that  the  Abenaki  had  never  signed  any  treaties  and  that  their 
lands  had  been  taken  illegally,  he  led  "fish-ins"  in  1979,  1983  and  1987 
to  show  he  and  his  followers  were  exempt  from  state  fish  and  game 
regulations.  He  won  a short  victory  when  Vermont  District  Dudge  Joseph 
Wolchik  ruled  in  1989  that  the  tribe  had  never  ceded  aboriginal  rights  - 
including  the  freedom  to  hunt  and  fish  on  their  ancestral  lands  - but  the 
Vermont  Supreme  Court  reversed  Wolchik' s decision  in  1992. 

In  1988,  St.  Francis  announced  he  wanted  tribal  members  to  stop  using 
Vermont  license  plates  and  start  using  an  Abenaki  version  instead. 

"If  I get  a traffic  ticket,  I'm  going  to  tear  it  up  and  throw  it  away," 
he  said.  "This  is  our  land." 

He  demanded  return  of  the  land  on  which  the  Missisquoi  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  sits  and  later  insisted  the  tribe  should  be  returned  its  ancestral 
homeland,  which  included  all  of  northern  New  England  and  parts  of  Quebec. 

He  didn't  succeed.  The  tribe  never  achieved  federal  recognition,  and 
only  won  state  recognition  from  1976-1977,  but  observers  say  he  was  the 
driving  force  behind  an  increased  awareness  and  respect  for  Abenaki 
culture. 

When  his  daughter  April  found  her  eighth-grade  textbooks  described  the 
Abenaki  as  "savages,"  St.  Francis  had  a few  words  with  school  officials 
and  saw  that  the  language  was  removed. 

When  he  found  out  in  1989  that  University  of  Vermont  academics  were 
using  Abenaki  remains  as  doorstops,  he  went  to  campus  and  told  the 
researchers  to  return  them  at  once  - or  he'd  cremate  them  on  the  spot. 

"He  put  the  nation  back  on  the  map,  back  in  the  history  books,"  Rushlow 
said.  "He  took  us  out  of  hiding  we  went  into  because  of  the  eugenics 
movement . " 

Copyright  c.  2001  Rutland  Herald  and  Times  Argus 
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From:  Robert  Dorman  <redorman@theofficenet.com> 

Subj : A great  person  died  today 

FORWARD,  Original  message  follows  

Date:  Sun,  8 Jul  2001  21:31:46  -0400 

From:  "Marsha  Monestersky"  <sdn57@earthlink. net> 

Mailing  List:  Big  Mountain  List  <BIGMTLIST@topica . com> 

Dear  Big  Mountain  Supporters, 

I am  most  saddened  to  say,  Mae  Benally  just  called  to  tell  me  that  John 
Lane,  Rena  Babbitt  Lane's  husband  died  today  as  as  a result  of  excessive 
stress  since  the  US  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA's)  shut  off  4 wells  in  the  Red  Lake/Tonalea  area  in  the 
past  2-3  months. 

Such  injustice  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  US  government,  whose  actions 
have  caused  John,  a great  man  and  my  adopted  father  to  pass  on. 

Please  pray  for  John's  family,  send  cards  and  financial  contributions  to 
help : 

Rena  Babbitt  Lane 


P.  0.  Box  539 
Tonalea,  AZ  86044 

Following,  you  will  see  a letter  I typed  for  Rena  and  Dohn  just  a few 
days  ago  speaking  of  the  hardship  they  endure. 

Please  write  and  call  Mr.  M.  Douglas  Scott,  Assistant  Inspector  General, 
US  Department  of  the  Interior  to  support  the  Dine'  call  for  an 
investigation  of  the  actions  of  the  Hopi  area  BIA. 

Mr.  Scott's  address  is  noted  below.  His  phone  number  is  202-208-5745. 
Death  is  too  high  a price  for  such  a great  man  to  pay  at  the  hands  of 
the  BIA,  What  a loss! 

Yours  sincerely, 

Marsha  Monestersky 

Rena  Babbitt  and  Dohn  Lane 

P.0.  Box  539 

Red  Lake,  AZ  86044 

Mr.  M.  Douglas  Scott 
Assistant  Inspector  General 
Program  Integrity 
Office  of  Inspector  General 
US  Department  of  the  Interior 
1849  C Street,  NW 
(MC  5341) 

Washington,  DC  20240 
Duly  1,  2001 
Dear  Mr.  Scott 

Re:  Denial  of  access  to  water 

We  live  in  on  top  of  Black  Mesa,  Horse  Corral  Point  and  Look  Out  for 
Horses  Point,  Water  Chimney,  above  the  route  of  Peabody  Coal 
Company"  ♦s  /Black  Mesa  Pipeline,  Inc.  coal  slurry  pipeline.  We  and 
Caroline  Tohannie,  a neighbor,  as  you  will  see  in  the  attached  letter  , 
are  being  denied  access  to  water.  We  are  suffering  greatly  because  in 
the  last  2 to  3 months,  the  US  Department  of  the  InteriorA^s  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  capped  off  and  dismantled  4 of  the  windmills  near 
where  we  live  on  both  Hopi  Partition  Land  (HPL)  and  Navajo  Partition 
Land  (NPL).  In  one  case,  the  pump  was  disassembled  or  welded  off  at  the 
water  shaft.  A child  we  know  tells  of  a Hopi  government  man  that  shut 
off  a windmill  near  us  on  Navajo  Partition  Land  (NPL)  just  2 weeks  ago. 

We  also  know  of  another  eyewitness  that  that  corroborate  this  statement. 

At  another  water  tank  the  BIA  welded  the  well  cover  and  dismantled  the 
well.  This  is  where  we  get  our  water.  Why  is  th!  e BIA  denying  us 
water?  Windmills  in  the  Bennett  Freeze  area  are  also  not  working.  Is 
this  a way  the  US  governmentA^s  BIA  forces  the  Dine  on  Hopi  Partition 
Land  and  in  the  Bennett  Freeze  off  the  land? 

Now,  the  only  place  we  can  get  water  is  from  27  miles  away,  each  way. 

Even  in  Wildcat  Peak,  22  miles  away,  the  windmill  is  not  working.  How 
can  the  BIA  justify,  without  consulting  us,  shutting  off  4 windmills  in 
our  area  in  the  last  2 ? to  3 months?  There  is  an  old  hand  pump  by  the 
road.  Highway  160  that  could  be  fixed.  We  rely  on  these  water  resources. 
Such  action  by  the  BIA  is  unjustified  and  unjustifiable. 

Dust  to  get  to  the  highway  we  have  to  travel  17  miles  on  rough  dirt 
roads,  since  we  live  on  a mountain  top.  This  has  caused  our  truck  to 
have  a broken  frame.  We  have  to  haul  3 barrels  at  a time,  two  times  a 
day,  27  miles  each  way,  every  day  of  the  week.  Sometimes  we  have  to  go  3 
times  a day.  We  have  no  other  water  sources  left.  We  were  not  even 
consulted  by  the  BIA  before  they  came  and  shut  off  our  water  sources. 

Even  if  the  BIA  did  this  is  because  they  did  not  have  funds  to  fix  them 


on  because  they  ran  dry,  it  is  their  Trust  responsibility  to  notify  us 
of  the  lack  of  water  and  arrange  for  ways  they  can  deliver  water  to  our 
home  sites,  for  my  family  and  Caroline  Tohannie. 

We  request  these  4 windmills/wells  be  repaired  immediately,  those  on 
Hopi  Partition  Land  (HPL)  and  Navajo  Partition  Land  (NPL).  Funds  should 
be  appropriated  for  bulldozers  to  dig  out  water  impoundmentA^s  at 
locations  we  identify  near  our  homes.  We  also  want  the  US  government  to 
justify  how  they  can  deny  us  access  to  water  that  we  need  for  our 
survival  for  us  and  for  everyone  living  in  the  Bennett  Freeze  area. 

We  can  provide  you  with  copies  of  my  medical  records  to  see  the  hardship 
we  have  endured  by  the  BIA  previously  during  livestock  impoundment's. 
Therefore,  we  request  that  the  US  government  provide  us  with  a solar 
operated  hand  pump  and  fund  the  drilling  of  a water  well  for  our  home 
site  and  Caroline  TohonnieA^s . 

In  the  meantime,  please  understand  the  severity  of  actions  by  the  BIA 
and  require  local  tribal  agencies  to  deliver  drinking  water  to  our  homes 
and  provide  us  with  a large  water  tank  to  haul  water  in  and  good  quality 
home  water  storage  containers  until  wells  are  drilled  or  repaired  in  our 
area . 

Please,  Please  investigate  the  actions  of  the  BIA  and  help  us. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Rena  Babbitt  Lane 
John  Lane 
Derry  Lane 
Mary  Lane 

Witnessed  and  translated  by  Dohn  Benally 

Attachment:  Letter  from  Caroline  Tohonnie  about  lack  of  access  to  water 

— Marsha  Monestersky 

— sdn57@earthlink.net 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet.com. 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 

"RE : Drilling  on  Traditional  Valley  of  the  Chiefs"  

Date:  Wed,  4 Dul  2001  10:04:18  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" DRILLING  HALTED" 

http : //www. owl star . com/dailyhead lines . htm 

http : //www. o kit . com/ news/ 2001/ july /valleyof chief s . html 

Drilling  on  Traditional  Site  Valley  of  the  Chiefs  halted  until  further 

negotiations 

By  Ruth  Steinberger 

On  Dune  20,  2001,  a tentative  agreement  was  reached  between  some  western 
tribes  including  the  Blackfeet  and  the  Crow  and  Denver,  Colorado  based 
Anschutz  Exploration  Corporation,  an  oil  exploration  company,  over  company 
access  to  the  site  traditionally  known  as  Valley  of  the  Chiefs.  The 


Anschutz  Exploration  Corporation  agreement  to  halt  pursuit  of  oil 
exploration  in  the  Valley  of  the  Chiefs  and  to  negotiate  with  tribes  over 
the  next  six  months  in  order  to  find  an  alternative  site  came  during  what 
was  the  first  formal  meeting  to  discuss  opposition  to  the  exploration.  The 
agreement  to  not  proceed  with  exploration  at  that  site  stunned  many  tribal 
members  as  well  as  environmental  activists. 

In  addition  to  being  an  area  with  strong  spiritual  significance  for 
numerous  tribes,  and  with  tribal  people  still  actively  using  the  area. 
Valley  of  the  Chiefs  also  contains  rock  paintings  that  are  over  1,000 
years  old.  Nearby  cave  drawings  have  been  seriously  damaged  by  vandalism 
that  tribal  members  believe  could  also  occur  in  Valley  of  the  Chiefs.  The 
rock  art  represents  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  rock  art  in  North 
America . 

On  Dune  22,  2001,  tribal  representatives,  company  officials,  members  of 
congress  and  a representative  from  the  BLM  met  in  Billings,  MT,  to  discuss 
the  arrangement  and  to  consider  the  offer  from  the  Blackfeet  to  exchange 
the  proposed  drilling  in  Valley  of  the  Chiefs  for  drilling  permits  on  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation. 

The  area  in  southeastern  Montana  that  is  traditionally  referred  to 
Valley  of  the  Chiefs,  Valley  of  the  Shields,  Valley  of  Peace  or  Weatherman 
Draw  contains  sacred  lands  that  are  of  significance  to  numerous  tribes, 
including  the  Blackfeet,  Crow,  Comanche,  Cheyenne,  Kiowa  and  others.  Dimmy 
St.  Goddard,  Blackfeet,  is  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business 
Council  and  has  been  an  active  and  vocal  member  of  the  opposition  to  the 
exploration  in  the  Valley  of  the  Chiefs.  St.  Goddard  told  Native  American 
Times  that  originally  ten  tribes  and  31  individuals  were  involved  in 
efforts  to  stop  oil  exploration  in  Valley  of  the  Chiefs,  but  that  quickly 
grew  to  over  50  tribes  from  the  US  and  Canada  and  the  number  of 
individuals  continues  to  grow  daily. 

St.  Goddard  said  that  the  Dune  20,  2001,  meeting  was  supposed  to  be  a, 
"Get  to  know"  meeting.  As  the  first  meeting  acknowledging  the  problems 
between  the  tribal  communities  and  the  exploration  company's  request  to 
begin  exploration  in  the  area,  no  one  expected  any  decisions  to  come  about 
that  day.  The  company  has  agreed  to  not  begin  drilling  in  the  valley  in 
the  next  six  months  and  to  consider  options  proposed  by  the  Blackfeet  and 
Crow  tribes  which  exchange  drilling  opportunities  on  the  reservations 
instead  of  drilling  in  the  valley.  Speaking  from  tribal  offices  in, 
Montana,  St.  Goddard  said,  "The  valley  is  very  sacred  to  us.  I am  true 
Blackfeet  and  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  in  the  valley.  As  Indian 
people  we  are  very  small  in  numbers,  but  you  can  feel  the  power  and  it  is 
there. " 

Bill  Miller,  Vice  President  of  Anschutz  Exploration  Corporation  told 
Native  American  Times,  "Where  we  are  at  right  now  is  both  the  Blackfeet 
and  the  Crow  have  proposed  areas  on  the  reservations  as  alternatives  to 
the  site  in  the  lease.  Once  these  issues  were  identified  to  us,  we  fully 
recognized  the  cultural  issues  inherent  in  the  situation.  We  appreciate 
the  forthrightness  of  the  Blackfeet  and  the  Crow  in  their  willingness  to 
offer  alternative  sites  and  we  will  look  at  what  alternative  opportunities 
there  may  be." 

The  lease  has  existed  since  1984,  first  belonging  to  a different  company 
and  transferring  to  Anschutz  in  the  mid-1990's.  In  March,  1999,  during  the 
Clinton  administration,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  declared 
Valley  of  the  Chiefs  as  an  Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  (ACEC), 
however  David  Daynes,  of  the  BLM  told  Native  American  Times  that  because 
this  designation  came  after  the  issuance  of  the  original  leases,  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  current  controversy. 

Dimmy  Arterberry  is  the  Historic  Preservation  Officer  and  NAGPRA 
Official  for  the  Comanche  Tribe.  Arterberry  feels  that  the  problem  rests 
squarely  with  historical  mismanagement  by  the  BLM  that  has  jeopardized 
sacred  sites  throughout  the  US.  Arterberry  explained  that  when  merely  one 
third  of  the  sites  were  originally  assessed,  there  was  enough  criteria  to 
meet  all  of  the  criteria  to  be  eligible  for  The  National  Registry. 
Arterberry  points  out  that  even  after  making  such  significant  findings, 
the  assessment  was  not  completed  and  the  area  was  never  fully  assessed 
before  the  lease  was  issued.  Calling  this  a failure  of  trust 


responsibility  by  the  BLM,  Arterberry  said,  "That's  when  the  problem  began. 
The  BLM  didn't  fulfill  the  assessment  and  then  went  ahead  and  issued  the 
lease. " 

Indeed,  after  a partial  assessment  in  1984  that  lead  to  protection  for 
600  acres  containing  eight  rock  art  panels,  the  BLM  did  no  further  study 
of  the  valley,  and  in  1985  issued  a lease  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
valley  that  ultimately  proved  to  contain  over  70  panels  of  incised  and 
painted  art.  In  1999,  the  designation  of  ACEC  was  expanded  to  include  over 
4,000  acres.  While  the  1999  designation  protects  Valley  of  the  Chiefs  from 
future  leasing,  the  permit  to  drill  an  exploratory  well  is  based  on  the 
existent  lease,  which  remains  in  effect  for  37  months  after  drilling 
begins . 

Despite  findings  indicating  the  area  had  extensive  tribal  significance, 
Arterberry  explained  that  the  Comanche  Tribe  was  not  notified  of  the 
pending  issuance  of  the  permit  until  February,  2001,  just  2 weeks  before 
the  permit  was  issued.  The  tribe  asked  the  BLM  to  postpone  the  decision  on 
the  permit  until  the  Comanche  could  complete  their  own  survey  and 
assessment.  The  BLM  denied  their  request. 

Following  issuance  of  the  permit  to  begin  exploratory  drilling,  an 
appeal  was  filed  by  ten  tribes  with  the  Interior  Board  of  Land  Appeals, 
a court  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  That  appeal  is  pending. 

Arterberry  said,  "The  BLM  is  trying  to  ease  out  of  responsibility  to  the 
tribes  and  for  the  situation  that's  been  created.  Whether  or  not  Mr. 
Anschutz  donates  the  lease,  and  goes  ahead  with  drilling  on  Blackfeet  land 
- that's  between  him,  and  the  Blackfeet.  Our  issue  is  with  the  BLM." 

On  Dune  1,  2001,  the  Comanche  Indian  Tribe,  issued  a proclamation 
designating  special  recognition  to  the  Valley  of  the  Shields,  and 
proclaiming,  "Valley  of  the  Shields  a Sacred  site  and  inheritance  of  the 
Comanche  cultural  legacy." 

Referring  to  the  shields  that  are  incised  into  the  rocks  and  then 
painted  Arterberry  said,  "What  it  represents  to  us  is  part  of  our  origins 
and  our  beginnings.  Each  shield  represents  an  individual  and  our  cultural 
legacy.  This  is  the  largest  site  of  petroglyph  rock  art  anywhere  in  the 
North  American  continent."  Arterberry  expressed  concern  that  the  scope  of 
this  issue,  no  matter  how  it  is  resolved,  will  require  attention  to 
ongoing  management  issues  for  the  valley.  Arterberry  said,  "The  BLM  has 
now  exposed  this  place  which  is  sacred.  More  accessible  sites  have  been 
damaged,  no  one  has  offered  a plan  to  protect  this  site  adequately." 

Oil  and  gas  development  contains  three  phases;  exploration,  development 
and  production,  the  final  phase  lasting  up  to  60  years.  Bill  Miller,  Vice 
President  of  Anschutz  Exploration  Corporation,  said  that  Anschutz  is 
committed  to  providing  24  guards  during  the  exploratory  phase,  but 
acknowledged  that  no  provisions  for  ongoing  security  for  the  site  have 
been  made.  The  BLM  currently  has  no  ongoing  plan  for  security  for  the  site. 

Kirk  Koepsel,  of  the  Sierra  Club  said,  "Obviously,  because  of  the 
potential  for  vandalism,  publicity  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a 
rock  art  site.  Publicity  was  weighed  against  the  threat  of  oil  development 
in  the  area.  Nearby  sites  with  oil  and  gas  development  include  20  acre 
spacing,  meaning  a pump  jack  exists  on  every  20  acres.  It  would  go  from 
being  a wilderness  area  to  huge  industrial  complex  with  people  coming  in 
and  out  continually.  We  did  not  feel  the  rock  art  would  survive  that." 

Commenting  on  the  sites  that  are  in  accessible  areas  that  have  been 
heavily  vandalized,  Koepsel  said  "If  you  look  at  other  sites  containing 
significant  rock  art,  for  security  they  have  ended  up  putting  in  an  eight 
foot  high  chain  link  fence  with  razor  wire  to  protect  the  rock  art." 

Koepsel  explained  that  few  rock  art  panels  remain  in  pristine  condition 
and  more  accessible  panels  have  graffiti  over  the  art  or  have  been  blown 
apart  by  shot  guns.  Koepsel  said,  "It's  just  disgusting  to  see  things  like 
'Doe  loves  Lori',  over  ancient  rock  art." 

As  the  sixth  wealthiest  man  in  the  US,  Phillip  Anschutz  has  acquired  one 
of  the  foremost  collections  of  western  art.  His  collection  is  currently  on 
display  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  Koepsel  said, 
"It's  ironic  that  his  corporation  could  impact  one  of  the  most  important 
Native  American  rock  art  areas  and  there  has  seemingly  been  little  concern 
whatsoever."  The  Corcoran  Gallery  had  no  comment  on  the  matter  and  the 


Denver  Art  Museum,  management  for  the  collection,  did  not  return  calls  to 
Native  American  Times. 

Bill  Miller  of  Anschutz  Exploration  Corporation  said  that  the 
archaeological  significance  of  the  site  was  not  known  to  Anschutz  at  the 
time  the  company  acquired  the  lease  to  the  land,  which  is  BLM  land. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc 
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tip  from  AwarComp,  thanks 
We  Were  Right  To  Fear  Norton! 

By  Geneva  Overholser,  7/5/2001 
WASHINGTON 

GALE  NORTON  MADE  a pretty  good  case  during  Senate  confirmation  hearings 
on  her  nomination  as  interior  secretary  that  way  too  many  scare  stories 
had  been  told  about  her.  Give  her  a chance,  she  said,  and  she'd  prove 
herself  a reasonable  person  seeking  the  middle  ground.  Half  a year  later, 
the  scare  stories  are  looking  mighty  like  foretokens. 

You  had  wanted  to  believe  Norton  when  she  said  she  was  no  distaff 
version  of  her  mentor,  the  dreadful  Dames  Watt,  that  junkyard  dog  of 
anti-environmentalism  under  whom  she  served  in  the  Reagan  administration. 
With  this  as  an  apprenticeship,  her  dignified  assurance  to  the  senators  - 
"I  mean  no  disrespect  to  him,  but  I am  my  own  person"  - was  something 
anyone  would  want  desperately  to  count  on. 

Certainly  there  had  been  cause  for  unsettlement.  Norton's  record  clearly 
favored  industry  over  environment.  Much  of  the  money  she  raised  for  her 
failed  Senate  campaign  in  Colorado  in  1996  came  from  energy  interests.  She 
had  once  filed  a brief  challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act,  which  she  would  so  shortly  to  be  in  charge  of  administering. 

Then  there  was  the  speech  five  years  ago  in  which  she  appeared  to  equate 
the  fight  for  the  Confederacy  with  the  fight  for  states'  rights.  But  Bush 
hastened  to  assure  us,  "That's  just  a ridiculous  interpretation  of  what's 
in  her  heart,"  and  who  couldn't  want  to  believe  this? 

At  her  confirmation  hearings,  seeking  to  soothe  the  worries,  Norton  came 
off  as  calm  and  reasonable.  She  valued  both  the  preservation  of  our  lands 
and  the  ability  of  people  to  use  them,  she  said.  She  believed  you  could 
be  both  a conservative  and  a conservationist.  Palpably  reasonable 
positions . 

Then  she  got  the  job.  Her  actions  and  her  appointments  began  to  stack  up 
She  was  for  drilling  off  the  coast  of  Florida  - against  the  wishes  of  the 
governor.  Deb  Bush.  She  was  for  "boundary  adjustments"  to  allow  drilling 
in  protected  federal  lands.  Various  Clinton  administrative  rules,  many 
long  in  the  making,  were  suspended.  Enforcement  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  was  weakened.  An  energy  industry  lobbyist  was  nominated  as  her  deputy, 
a grazing-rights  advocate  as  Interior  Department  solicitor. 

And  along  came  the  administration's  energy  policy.  Bush  persisted  in 
wanting  Congress  to  open  part  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  He 
instructed  Norton  to  look  at  lands  that  had  been  withdrawn  from  oil  and 
gas  leasing,  and  to  review  restrictions  on  access.  There  would  be  a new 
look,  too,  at  offshore  exploration. 

As  the  reaction  to  Bush's  energy  and  environmental  policies  built, 

Norton  and  her  boss  made  visits  to  national  parks.  Posing  against  the 
grandeur  of  an  ancient  sequoia,  they  asked  for  more  money  to  spend  on 
these  long-neglected  lands.  Much  of  the  money,  it  turned  out,  was  for 
building  and  maintaining  roads,  boat  docks,  and  bridges. 

Norton's  most  recent  appointments  are  among  the  most  worrisome.  She 
named  Cam  Toohey,  leader  of  a group  that  campaigned  to  open  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  oil  drilling,  as  her  special  assistant  for 
Alaska.  She  named  Drue  Pearce,  a former  Alaska  state  senator  who  has 


lobbied  for  drilling  in  the  Arctic,  as  her  senior  aide  on  Alaskan  issues. 

Backers  of  oil  development  loved  it.  Oliver  Leavitt  of  the  Arctic  Slope 
Regional  Corp.  said:  "These  appointments  are  great  for  Alaska." 
Environmentalists  howled.  Sara  Chapell,  an  Alaska  spokeswoman  for  the 
Sierra  Club,  said:  "Today  we've  seen  a hostile  takeover  of  the  Interior 
Department  by  the  oil  industry." 

Norton,  meanwhile,  seems  more  and  more  comfortable  reverting  to  her  old 
Wild  West,  scare-story  stripes.  In  a priceless  moment  at  the  National 
Rifle  Association's  recent  convention,  she  called  NRA  members  "America's 
unsung  conservation  heroes."  Whatever  you  think  of  NRA  members  - and 
plenty  of  them  are  indeed  strong  supporters  of  wilderness  protection  - 
one  thing  they  are  not  is  unnoticed.  The  NRA  perennially  tops  Fortune 
magazine's  list  of  top  lobbying  groups.  Its  hefty  involvement  in  politics 
produces  an  unbeatable  endorsement  record  (86  percent  victorious 
candidates  this  last  election,  the  NRA  says).  It  claims  3 million  to  4 
million  members.  With  one  of  America's  loudest  mouths  and  fattest 
pocketbooks,  the  NRA  is  about  as  unsung  as  our  national  anthem,  and  to 
call  it  so  is  downright  wacky. 

Norton  continues  to  try  to  sound  reassuring.  "What  we're  trying  to  do  is 
to  substitute  cooperation  for  conflict,"  she  said  recently.  "If  you  have 
that  kind  of  cooperative  arrangement,  you  can  achieve  great  things." 

Really,  though,  how  much  credit  can  you  give  someone  for  seeking  the 
middle  ground,  if  she's  always  trying  to  drill  on  it? 

Geneva  Overholser  is  a syndicated  columnist. 

This  story  ran  on  page  A9  of  the  Boston  Globe  on  7/5/2001. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Globe  Newspaper  Company. 
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New  BIA  official  needs  results  with  optimism 
Editorial  Staff 
Argus  Leader 
published:  7/8/01 

There  is  great  optimism  as  Neal  McCaleb  takes  over  as  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

Here  also  is  healthy  skepticism. 

"We've  had  some  problems  with  the  Bureau  in  the  past,"  Democratic  Sen. 
Dick  Hagen  of  Pine  Ridge  noted  with  tremendous  understatement.  "It's  a 
handful . 

"I'll  have  to  wait  ...  and  see  what  he's  doing." 

That  is  the  bottom  line.  McCaleb,  recently  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
with  little  real  debate,  comes  to  the  job  with  a history  of  success.  The 
Oklahoma  native  and  Chickasaw  Tribe  member  served  in  the  Oklahoma  House 
from  1974  to  1982  and  ran  for  governor  in  '82,  losing  in  the  Republican 
primary. 

Most  recently  he's  been  secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  Transportation 
Department  under  Gov.  Frank  Keating,  who  supported  him  during  the  Senate 
confirmation  hearing. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  heading  the  BIA  isn't  the  same  thing  as  heading  a 
state  transportation  department.  McCaleb  told  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee,  for  instance,  that  an  accounting  of  what's  owed  and  a reform  of 
the  Indian  Trust  Fund  could  be  completed  during  his  tenure. 


That's  a tall  order.  The  fund  was  created  in  1887  to  hold  royalties  from 
the  sale  of  oil,  gas,  grazing  and  logging  leases  on  Indian  land.  It's  been 
a mess.  More  than  300,000  American  Indians  have  sued  the  government  saying 
they're  owed  at  least  $10  billion  because  of  mismanagement  and  outright 
theft . 

At  almost  every  step,  the  federal  government  has  stalled  and  even  lied 
in  court  proceedings. 

That  is  the  environment  into  which  McCaleb  steps.  No  "simple"  slow- 
moving,  recalcitrant  federal  bureaucracy,  but  one  that  --  in  case  after 
case  over  the  years  --  has  felt  free  to  abuse  the  people  it  was 
established  to  serve. 

Even  if  McCaleb  brings  a new  attitude  and  determination  to  the  BIA,  he 
must  contend  with  the  organization  itself.  Until  he  does  that,  he  is 
likely  to  have  little  success  dealing  with  the  very  real  problems  of 
American  Indians  on  and  off  reservations.  And  they  are  many: 

Education.  Success  is  low,  drop-out  rates  high.  This  goes  beyond  the 
question  of  funding. 

Poverty  and  jobs.  lobs  alone  won't  cure  poverty  because  you  need 
educated  and  trained  people  to  fill  them.  Casinos  have  had  mixed  success 
and  surely  aren't  the  long-term  answer,  anyway. 

Substance  abuse.  It's  related  not  just  to  poverty  and  education,  but 
also  to  the  long-term  effects  of  reservation  life  and  a sense  of  futility. 

Health  care.  Again,  money  alone  isn't  the  solution.  Take  a look  at 
education,  poverty  and  substance  abuse,  and  you  start  to  get  an  idea  of 
some  of  the  health-care  issues. 

Cultural  conflicts.  How  do  American  Indians  retain  their  cultural 
heritage  and  yet  live  in  a modern  world?  Or  can  they? 

Racism.  Cruz  Reynoso,  vice  chair  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
has  said  South  Dakota  has  the  worst  racial  problems  in  the  country.  With 
six  specific  reservations  in  the  state,  three  other  areas  of  tribal  land 
and  an  American  Indian  population  of  8.2  percent,  it's  clear  there's  a 
potential  for  trouble. 

Crime.  Take  a look  at  all  of  the  above,  and  you  start  to  see  some  of  the 
causes,  if  not  the  solutions. 

So  McCaleb  faces  all  of  this.  We  are  supportive  of  him.  We  welcome  him 
with  optimism. 

But  we're  also  going  to  take  Hagen's  wait-and-see  stance.  It  is  not 
enough  that  McCaleb  has  good  ideas  and  the  right  attitude.  He  also  needs 
to  demonstrate  some  success. 

We  wish  him  luck.  We  sure  don't  envy  him. 
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Activist  Takes  Advantage  Of  Law  Allowing  Felons  To  Vote 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

SANTA  FE,  N.M.  (AP)  - American  Indian  activist  Russell  Means,  nominated 
last  month  as  the  Libertarian  Party's  nominee  for  governor  in  2002,  has 
taken  advantage  of  a new  state  law  that  allows  felons  to  register  to  vote. 

Means,  62,  was  convicted  in  1975  of  "rioting  to  obstruct  justice"  in 
connection  with  a South  Dakota  courtroom  fracas  the  previous  year.  He  was 
sentenced  to  four  years  in  prison  and  served  "one  year,  three  days  and 
221/2  hours,"  he  said.  He  was  paroled  in  Duly  1979. 


The  law  under  which  he  was  convicted  eventually  was  repealed,  but  the 
felony  remains  on  his  record. 

Means,  who  lives  south  of  Santa  Fe,  registered  to  vote  Thursday  at  the 
Santa  Fe  County  clerk's  office. 

"It  feels  liberating,"  he  said.  "After  yesterday's  celebration  of 
liberty  nationwide,  I became  filled  with  that  need  to  be  free." 

The  registration  law  went  into  effect  Sunday.  State  law  also  says 
convicted  felons  cannot  hold  public  office  unless  pardoned  by  the  governor 
of  the  state  in  which  the  crime  took  place,  said  Denise  Lamb,  director  of 
the  state  Bureau  of  Elections. 

Means  would  need  a pardon  from  the  South  Dakota  governor  or  a special 
certificate  from  the  New  Mexico  governor  before  he  could  be  listed  on  New 
Mexico's  ballot,  the  secretary  of  state's  office  has  said. 

Flowever,  Means  and  state  Libertarian  Party  chairman  Joseph  Knight  cite  a 
section  of  the  state  Constitution  that  lists  qualifications  for  holding 
state  office:  being  a U.S.  citizen,  a resident  of  the  state  for  at  least 
five  years  and  at  least  30  years  old. 

"You  cannot,  by  law,  just  change  the  state  Constitution,"  Means  said. 

Means,  Knight  and  Lamb  all  predict  the  matter  will  end  up  in  court. 

Means  said  Thursday  he  plans  to  make  the  first  major  speech  of  his 
candidacy  at  an  upcoming  meeting  of  the  Coalition  for  County  Governments 
in  Catron  County. 

"I  want  to  reignite  the  Sagebrush  Rebellion,"  he  said,  referring  to  a 
movement  by  Western  farmers  and  ranchers  opposed  to  federal  authority  over 
public  land. 

"What  made  this  a great  country  was  adventurous  and  innovative  family 
farms  and  ranches,"  he  said. 

Means  rose  to  national  prominence  as  a leader  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement  during  the  1973  uprising  at  Wounded  Knee,  S.D.,  although  he  has 
since  parted  ways  with  AIM. 

Means  made  an  unsuccessful  bid  for  president  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  tribe 
in  1974.  When  Hustler  publisher  Larry  Flynt  made  a brief  bid  for  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination  in  1984,  Means  agreed  to  run  as  vice 
president.  In  1988,  he  unsuccessfully  sought  the  Libertarian  nomination 
for  president. 

He  also  has  published  an  autobiography,  recorded  two  albums  and  has 
appeared  in  several  movies,  including  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans." 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2001  iMinorities,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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* Update  from  the  Field 

* Bull  Buffalo  Shot 

Pass  this  on...  Stop-the-Slaughter  updates  are  mailed  3-4  times  a 
month  to  share  information  about  the  last  wild  buffalo.  All  names 
are  kept  confidential  and  we  never  send  "junk  mail"  or  share  your 
address . 

The  Buffalo  Field  Campaign  believes  that  people  joining  together  and 
speaking  out  will  truly  bring  resolution  to  this  despicable  treatment 
of  a national  heritage  - the  last  wild,  free  roaming  buffalo  herd  and 
their  wild,  healthy  habitat. 

In  honor  of  the  bull  buffalo  who  was  shot  on  6/26/01  - Please  pass 
this  on  to  one  friend  or  family  member  who  might  care  about  the 
plight  of  the  last  wild  buffalo  - our  national  treasure. 

If  this  was  forwarded  to  you  - please  send  an  email  to 
mailto :Stop-the-Slaughter-on@vortex. wild roc kies .org 
to  receive  these  updates, 
thank  you ! 


For  the  Buffalo! 


28  Dune  2001 
Hi  everyone^ 

It  pains  me  to  tell  all  of  you  who  love  the  buffalo  that  the 
Department  of  Livestock  shot  a bull  bison  dead  in  the  field  on 
Tuesday.  Their  excuses  were  public  safety,  fear  of  property  damage, 
and  livestock  health,  (fear  of  transmittal  of  brucellosis) 

Buffalo  Field  Campaign  offers  a free  fence-repair  service,  and  we 
will  fix  any  private  property  damaged  by  wildlife,  especially  by 
buffalo. 

Even  theoretically,  only  female  bison  COULD  transmit  brucellosis  to 
cattle.  This  disease  is  spread  through  infected  fetus  or  afterbirth. 
The  DoL  know  this. 

In  their  press  release,  the  DoL  claimed  to  have  successfully  hazed 
1440  bison  back  into  the  park  from  the  National  Forest  since  this 
season  began  in  September.  This  is  a deliberate  lie  to  let  the 
public  think  how  good  they  were  this  year.  These  agencies  have  fully 
realized  that  people  are  starting  to  keep  an  eye  on  them,  that  people 
care  a whole  lot  about  what  they  are  doing  out  here  in  Montana.  They 
need  to  try  harder  than  ever  to  make  excuses. 

The  DoL  did  not  try  to  move  the  bull  back  in  the  park  that  day.  They 
went  out  and  shot  him  because  he  had  crossed  our  invisible  human-made 
line  after  May  15. 

Now  is  the  time  to  write  letters  if  this  makes  you  angry.  Some  of 
you  know  that  in  the  past  two  years  90,000  people  signed  our 
petition,  which  was  virtually  ignored.  Personal  letters,  even  if 
short,  have  a lot  more  impact.  Let  those  who  are  in  charge  know  how 
you  feel  about  the  slaughter  of  Americas  last  free-roaming 
consistently  wild  herd  of  buffalo. 

The  back  page  of  our  newsletter  has  addresses  of  those  officials  most 
involved/responsible.  I urge  you  also  to  call  or  write  personal 
letters  to  your  Senators  and  Congressmen.  Ask  them  where  they  stand 
on  the  issue  of  the  Yellowstone  bison  herd.  This  is  a national  issue 
and  it  is  important  that  these  people  know  that  their  states  care  too. 

On  a brighter  note,  we  are  doing  great  with  our  outreach  in 
Yellowstone.  Yesterday  we  broke  our  records.  Over  400  people  took  a 
newsletter  from  us  at  Old  Faithful,  and  we  discussed  the  issue  with 
180  different  people.  It  lifted  our  hearts  a little,  after  what  had 
happened  the  day  before. 

We  give  a heartfelt  thank  you  to  all  of  you  for  your  letters  and 
calls  of  support,  your  prayers  for  the  buffalo,  and  all  the  things 
you  do  to  help  protect  them. 

We  will  be  tabling  in  the  Tetons  soon,  and  are  in  need  of  camp  food. 
If  you  have  Y2K  supplies  lurking  around  your  basement  or  shelves,  and 
you're  not  sure  how  you'll  ever  eat  all  those  dry  goods,  instant  soups 
and  dehydrated  fruit,  these  are  things  we  can  use  and  it  would  be  tax 
deductible  for  you! 

Until  the  next  update,  thanks  again  from  all  of  us  here. 

For  the  Buffalo, 

Felixa 

Buffalo  Field  Campaign 
(formerly  Buffalo  Nations) 

PO  Box  957 

West  Yellowstone,  MT  59758 
406-646-0070  phone 
406-646-0071  fax 
buff alo@wildrockies . org 
www.wildrockies .org/buffalo 

"The  so-called  random  shooting  at  the  Montana  borders  is  actually 
eliminating  or  depleting  entire  maternal  lineages,  therefore  this 
action  will  cause  an  irreversible  crippling  of  the  gene  pool. 

Continued  removal  of  genetic  lineages  will  change  the  genetic  makeup 
of  the  herd,  thus  it  will  not  represent  the  animal  of  1910  or 
earlier.  It  would  be  a travesty  to  have  people  look  back  and  say  we 


were  "idiots"  for  not  understanding  the  gene  pool." 

Bison  have  developed  a natural  resistance  genetically  as  long  as 
they  have  enough  to  eat,  limited  stress  and  are  not  consumed  by  other 
disease.  There  is  no  magic  bullet  in  wildlife  disease.  Therefore 
management  is  important.  Vaccines  are  one  management  tool  and  one 
component,  but  genetic  structure  is  necessary  for  future  management. 
Every  animal  which  is  removed  from  the  breeding  population  can  no 
longer  contribute  to  the  genetic  variability  of  the  herd." 

Remarks  made  by  Dr.  Doe  Templeton,  Texas  A&  M University,  Dept,  of 
Veterinary  Pathobiology,  to  the  GYIBC  on  May  21,  1998 


Info  regarding  the  buffalo  and  how  you  can  help  at 
http : //www. wild roc kies . org/Buffalo 

Send  an  email  showing  your  concern  for  the  buffalo  to  public 
officials  at 

http : //www. wild roc kies . org/Buffalo/politico00/ send mail . html 
"Stop-the-slaughter"  buffalo  updates  are  mailed  about  3-4 
times/month.  If  this  is  forwarded  to  you  and  you  would  like  to 
receive  it  regularly  - go  to 

http : //www. wild roc kies . org/Buffalo/politk99/ stssign . html 
Please  talk  to  6 of  your  friends  regarding  this  issue  in  memory  of 
the  six  buffalo  that  were  needlessly  killed  this  winter 
Contributions  to  BFC  are  tax-deductible  to  the  extent  allowed  by  law 
and  support  our  aggressive,  front  line  volunteer  campaign.  We  put 
the  wild  buffalo  first!  BFC  is  the  only  group  working  365  days  a 
year  in  Yellowstone  with  the  buffalo. 
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Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana  bosque  restoration 
Thursday,  Duly  05,  2001 

By  Ben  Ikenson,  Environmental  News  Network 

Last  Danuary,  an  $80  million  Hyatt  Regency  resort  hotel  - a lavishly 
appointed,  adobe-style  affair  - opened  for  business  just  beyond  the  west 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  20  miles  north  of  Albuquerque  on  the  Santa 
Ana  Pueblo  reservation. 

No  less  impressive  than  the  new  resort  are  the  conservation  enterprises 
of  the  Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana  as  its  members  attempt  to  restore  the  natural 
landscape  of  the  river  where  it  runs  through  their  land.  To  tribal  members, 
biologists,  and  indeed,  guests  of  the  new  hotel,  the  restoration  is 
already  raising  spirits  and  proving  that  a flair  for  business  does  not 
necessarily  preclude  environmental  housekeeping. 

"Having  an  income  from  our  various  businesses,  such  as  the  Santa  Ana 
Star  Casino  and  the  Hyatt  Regency,"  said  Tribal  Administrator  Roy  Montoya, 
"helps  us  retain  our  cultural  heritage."  In  this  instance,  retaining 
cultural  heritage  is  bound  together  with  the  Santa  Ana  Pueblo  Bosque 
Restoration  Project. 

Launched  in  1996,  the  Bosque  Restoration  Project  aims  to  enhance  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  bosque  (forest)  that  lines  its  banks.  The  Rio  Grande  flows 
through  the  reservation  for  six  miles.  Of  that  distance,  the  tribe  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  changed  channel  characteristics  on  a two-mile 
stretch.  With  some  funding  assistance  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 


Service,  the  Pueblo  has  restored  two  miles  of  bosque  on  the  river's  west 
bank,  just  a stone's  throw  from  the  new  hotel.  Improvements  on  the  east 
bank  will  begin  soon,  and  plans  are  underway  for  restoring  four  more  miles 
of  the  river. 

"Rivers  that  run  through  Pueblo  country  have  religious  significance  to 
Pueblo  members,"  explained  Montoya.  Both  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Rio  lemez, 
which  converge  at  Santa  Ana,  have  religious  significance  to  the  Pueblo  of 
Santa  Ana. 

Historical  anecdotes  describe  the  Rio  Grande  as  "a  mile  wide  and  an  inch 
deep."  But  the  river  used  to  fluctuate  dramatically  between  high  and  low 
flows.  Flooding  in  the  early  1940s  impelled  federal  agencies  into  a 
construction  mode  of  flood-control  and  river-channelization  projects.  They 
built  dams  and  levees,  and  along  the  river  banks,  they  installed  jetty 
jacks  (12-foot,  cross-barred  iron  contraptions  interlinked  by  thick  metal 
coils)  to  trap  sediment  and  debris  during  floods.  These  projects 
dramatically  altered  the  character  of  the  Rio  Grande,  converting  it  from  a 
wide,  shallow  river  to  a much  narrower  and  deeper  one. 

"The  river  looks  more  like  a ditch  today,"  remarked  Montoya. 

In  the  river's  altered  state,  native  trees  like  cottonwoods  and  willows 
did  not  have  the  floodplain  conditions  required  to  nurture  germination. 
Meanwhile,  nonnative  vegetation,  such  as  salt  cedar  and  Russian  olive, 
began  taking  root,  quickly  spreading  through  the  bosque.  These  exotic 
plants  compete  with  native  species  like  cottonwood  and  willow  for  water, 
light,  and  nutrients  and  are  more  resilient  to  the  fires  produced  by  the 
understory  fuel  they  generate  within  the  forest.  The  bosque  has  been  dying 
a long,  slow  death. 

The  Santa  Ana  Pueblo's  Department  of  Natural  Resources  first  documented 
baseline  conditions  by  mapping  vegetation  and  conducting  soil  and  water 
table  assessments.  The  results  were  no  surprise:  They  found  a jungle  like 
infestation  of  salt  cedar  and  Russian  olive;  highly  saline,  degraded 
soils;  and  a deeply  cut  river  bed.  Obviously,  the  Pueblo  had  high  hurdles 
to  overcome  in  returning  the  river  to  its  natural  conditions. 

Santa  Ana  Pueblo's  Restoration  Program  Manager  Todd  Caplan  said,  "the 
Pueblo  wanted  to  remove  exotic  trees,  reestablish  a mosaic  of  native 
vegetation,  restore  river  channel  characteristics,  and  improve  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  for  endangered  native  species  such  as  the  Southwestern 
willow  flycatcher  and  Rio  Grande  silvery  minnow." 

To  deal  with  the  infestation  of  exotic  plants,  the  Pueblo  has  been 
working  with  New  Mexico  State  University  and  Bosque  del  Apache  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  testing  different  herbicides  on  Russian  olive  root 
sprouts . 

Also,  the  Pueblo  used  heavy  machinery  and  ground  crews  to  eliminate 
thousands  of  salt  cedar  and  Russian  olive  trees.  The  salt  cedar  was 
shredded  into  mulch;  the  Russian  olive  was  cut  into  firewood  and 
distributed  to  the  Santa  Ana  Pueblo  elders. 

After  clearing  115  acres  of  salt  cedar  from  what  was  previously  a wet 
salt-grass  meadow,  Caplan  and  his  staff  amended  the  saline  soils  with 
gypsum  and  irrigation  water  and  seeded  the  area  with  a native,  salt- 
tolerant  grass  mix  which  will  prevent  erosion.  They  also  planted  more  than 
1,600  cottonwood  and  black  willow  trees  in  areas  where  the  salinity  levels 
are  low.  The  plant  survival  rate  of  90  percent  is  encouraging  to  the 
Pueblo,  which  is  closely  monitoring  their  efforts,  surveying  wildlife, 
testing  soil  treatments,  and  inspecting  plant  cover. 

Today,  a 200-acre  portion  of  the  cottonwood  bosque  is  free  of  nonnative 
trees.  Many  of  the  elderly  members  recalled  the  days  of  their  childhood 
when  the  bosque  was  an  open-gallery  forest  consisting  of  the  old 
cottonwood  and  willow  trees. 

"I  think  a lot  of  the  elders  were  very  pleased  and  some  were  emotional." 
said  Montoya.  "For  me,  it's  been  something  on  my  mind  for  a long  time  to 
get  the  area  restored  as  close  to  what  it  had  been  like  as  possible.  When 
I was  growing  up,  I didn't  see  many  nonnative  species  in  the  bosque." 

Upstream,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  joined  the  tribe  in  restoring 
channel  characteristics  to  a two-mile  stretch  of  the  Rio  Grande.  By 
slowing  flow  velocities,  preventing  channel  erosion,  and  promoting  over- 


bank  flooding,  a combination  of  hard  and  soft  engineering  techniques  have 
been  used  to  restore  native  plant  and  animal  communities,  with  an  ultimate 
goal  of  restoring  habitat  for  the  silvery  minnow,  said  Caplan.  Still,  as 
the  project  progresses,  he  finds  it  ironic  that  such  engineering  tactics 
are  required  to  return  the  river  to  the  conditions  of  a simpler  past. 

Although  changes  in  time  require  new  ways  of  thinking,  the  Santa  Ana 
people  have  not  forgotten  their  heritage.  Theirs  is  an  important  lesson: 

True  progress  requires  environmental  stewardship.  While  one  hand  builds  a 
hotel,  for  example,  the  other  must  care  for  the  land.  Setting  a precedent 
to  their  neighbors,  the  Pueblo  hopes  the  efforts  along  the  six  miles  of 
river  running  through  their  land  will  not  end  at  the  reservation  boundary. 

The  desire  to  heal  the  river,  they  hope,  shall  flow  through  the  hearts  of 
other  communities  living  along  its  broken  banks.  The  photograph  was  taken 
by  the  author,  Ben  Ikenson. 

Copyright  2001,  Environmental  News  Network.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Catawba  Chief  Won't  Allow  Tribal  Council  To  Meet 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

Catawba  Indian  Reservation,  S.C.  (AP)  _ Chief  Gilbert  Blue  says  he 
won't  allow  members  of  the  Catawba  Indian  Nation  to  gather  at  the  tribe's 
Longhouse  on  Saturday. 

"It's  an  illegal  meeting  as  far  as  I am  concerned,''  Blue  said  Monday. 

Blue  said  the  tribe  must  first  approve  a new  constitution,  as  required 
by  the  1993  settlement  that  granted  $50  million  to  the  tribe  and  ended 
153-year-old  land-claim  dispute. 

A vote  on  whether  to  approve  a new  tribal  constitution  was  considered 
invalid  in  May  because  too  few  voters  cast  ballots.  Thirty  percent  of  the 
2,107  tribal  members,  or  about  430  people,  are  needed  to  approve  the  new 
document . 

"If  the  constitution  passes,  we  will  call  a meeting  to  schedule 
elections,''  Blue  said.  "If  it  fails,  then  we  will  have  a meeting  for 
suggestions  on  how  to  change  the  constitution.'' 

But  some  Catawbas  assert  that,  because  a new  constitution  has  yet  to  be 
approved  by  the  General  Council,  the  constitution  of  1975  is  still  in 
effect . 

That  document  called  for  the  council,  which  is  a gathering  of  all 
eligible  voting  members  of  the  tribe,  to  meet  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
January  and  July  of  each  year.  But  the  council  has  not  met  since  1998. 

Fliers  have  been  circulated,  calling  for  a meeting  of  the  General 
Council  at  1 p.m.  on  Saturday. 

Copies  of  the  letter  about  Saturday's  meeting  were  sent  to  Blue,  a 
federal  judge,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  U.S.  Rep.  John  Spratt,  D-S.C., 
Sens.  Strom  Thurmond,  R-S.C.  Fritz  Hollings,  D-S.C.,  Sen.  Wes  Hayes,  R- 
-Rock  Hill,  and  Gov.  Jim  Hodges. 

Catawba  dissidents  have  tried  to  hold  a council  meeting  before,  in  an 
attempt  to  remove  the  tribal  leadership.  Should  that  happen,  the  tribe 
could  hold  its  first  full  elections  since  1975. 

The  Catawbas  held  elections  for  only  two  positions  secretary/treasurer 
and  assistant  chief  in  1993. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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First  Nations  slam  Cuff  report 

KAKISA,  N.W.T.  - Some  aboriginal  leaders  in  the  Northwest  Territories  are 
giving  'thumbs  down'  to  a new  report  on  health  care  in  the  territory. 

Deh  Cho  leaders  at  the  assembly  in  Kakisa  say  the  Cuff  Report  is 
unacceptable . 

George  Cuff,  a consultant  for  N.W.T.  government,  recommended  the 
territory  abolish  local  health  boards,  and  set  up  regional  ones.  The  only 
local  representation  would  then  be  with  community  advisory  boards. 

Deh  Cho  leader's  like  Rita  Cli  says  she  will  not  accept  the  report's 
recommendations . 

"We  have  to  send  a message  to  government  that  no  more  are  they  going  to 
take  things  away  from  us,"  she  says. 

The  resolution  passed  at  the  assembly  also  tells  the  territorial 
government  to  stop  making  laws  without  Deh  Cho  first  nations  approval. 

The  Deh  Cho  assembly  wrapped  up  Friday. 
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Land  claims  govern  power  dam,  band  says 

WHITEHORSE,  YUKON  - A Yukon  First  Nation  says  the  territory's  water  board 
should  read  their  land  claim  agreement. 

The  Champagne  and  Aishihik  First  Nation  says  that  agreement  would  affect 
the  operation  of  a hydro  dam  on  Aishihik  Lake. 

Hydro  is  applying  for  a renewal  to  its  licence  to  fluctuate  water  levels 
on  the  lake  to  power  the  dam. 

However,  the  band's  director  of  lands  and  resources,  Lawrence  Doe  says 
the  dam's  operations  have  already  made  it  difficult  for  people  to  practise 
a traditional  lifestyle. 

Doe  says  the  board  should  make  the  Corporation  operate  the  lake  within 
natural  water  levels. 

"We  feel  that  there's  more  than  enough  water  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
range  to  meet  current  energy  demands  of  all  users  on  the  grid  and  to 
accommodate  some  modest  natural  growth  of  demand,"  he  says.  "We  support  and 
we  advocate  a range  that  provides  a reasonable  amount  of  energy,  at  a 
minimum  cost  to  the  resource  and  as  close  as  possible  to  the  natural 
range. " 

The  band  is  negotiating  compensation  with  the  Yukon  Energy  Corporation 
over  past  damage  to  the  lake. 
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Indians  say  they  need  food 

Band  in  dispute  with  Ottawa  over  finances 

Nicholas  Keung 

STAFF  REPORTER 

Members  of  an  Ontario  Indian  reserve  say  they  are  scrambling  for  cash 
to  buy  basic  food  items  after  the  federal  government  took  over  the 
community's  finances. 

Stephen  Turtle,  of  the  Pikangikum  band  council,  said  yesterday  his 
members  have  to  put  off  bill  payments  for  food  because  they  are  only  left 
with  a meagre  social  assistance  from  the  province  to  survive. 

But  a spokesperson  for  the  Ministry  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs 
insisted  there  is  no  food  shortage  at  the  impoverished  reserve,  300 
kilometres  northeast  of  Winnipeg. 

"Everyone  on  social  assistance  has  continued  to  receive  their  social 
assistance  paid  by  their  welfare  administrator . That  never  stops,"  its 
regional  director-general  Dohn  Donnelly  said  in  an  interview  yesterday. 

"I  have  checked  with  several  large  stores  on  reserve.  They  tell  me  that 
the  shelves  are  fully  stocked  and  they  are  doing  twice-a-week  shipments  of 
fresh  produce  into  the  community. 

"There's  no  food  shortage  we're  aware  of.  (This  is)  part  of  a public 
relations  campaign." 

But  Canadian  Feed  the  Children  has  recently  received  an  emergency 
request  for  food  from  the  Sioux  Lookout  First  Nations  Health  Authority 
representing  the  2,100  people  - including  1,090  children  - at  the  reserve. 

"I  haven't  seen  this  big  a domestic  emergency  before.  It's  generally 
been  in  the  context  of  natural  disasters,"  said  its  spokesperson  Gabriella 
Simo . 

"It's  almost  unbelievable  to  me  that  a community  should  have  to  worry 
about  how  they  will  feed  their  children,  simply  because  they  are  in  a 
dispute  with  the  Canadian  government." 

The  organization  funds  nutrition  programs  for  more  than  20,800  children 
across  the  country  each  day,  including  the  30  First  Nations  communities  of 
Ojibway  and  Cree  descent  in  Northern  Ontario. 

Turtle  said  the  community  hasn't  had  clean  water  from  its  taps  for  more 
than  a year,  the  school  is  closed,  there  is  a shortage  of  housing,  and 
food  is  expensive. 

The  reserve  has  been  engaged  in  a political  battle  with  Ottawa  since  May, 
when  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  decided  the  department  would 
take  over  the  band's  finances  because  of  its  incompetency  in  solving  local 
social  problems.  But  the  band  is  fighting  that  decision  in  court. 

"We  don't  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  days  when  we  had  a third-party 
manager  running  our  reserve,"  Turtle  said. 
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Pukatawagan  deal  kickstarts  cleanup 

PUKATAWAGAN,  MB  - The  Mathias  Colomb  Cree  Nation  has  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  federal 
government  will  contribute  more  than  $500,000  toward  the  cleanup  of 
contaminated  soil  in  Pukatawagan. 

Manitoba  Hydro  will  also  hand  over  between  $1  million  and  $2  million  for 


the  cleanup,  but  CEO  Bob  Brennan  says  he  stands  by  his  assertion  that  the 
company  has  already  met  its  cleanup  responsibilities  in  the  small 
community  about  100  kilometres  north  of  Flin  Flon.  Brennan  says  the  money 
is  just  a loan  to  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Diesel  generators  operated  in  two  sites  in  Pukatawagan  during  the  1970s 
and  1980s.  One  site  was  established  and  operated  by  the  federal  government 
and  turned  over  to  Manitoba  Flydro  at  the  end  of  its  life.  The  other  site 
was  operated  by  Manitoba  Hydro.  In  1993,  Manitoba  Hydro  spent  $1.7  million 
to  clean  up  the  site  it  fully  operated.  A 1997  agreement  between  Manitoba 
Hydro  and  the  federal  government  gave  the  federal  government 
responsibility  for  cleaning  up  the  other  site  in  Pukatawagan. 

Brennan  says  Manitoba  Hydro  is  willing  to  help  the  federal  government 
with  their  part  of  the  cleanup. 

"We'll  advance  them  money,  but  we'll  be  reimbursed  by  Indian  Affairs," 
he  said.  "We're  prepared  to  get  them  going,  get  electricians  on  the  job, 
and  all  that  stuff  - if  they  give  me  a letter  saying  they  will  reimburse 
me. " 

Brennan  says  the  details  of  the  loan  agreement  between  Manitoba  Hydro 
and  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  is  still  being  worked  out. 

Shirley  Castel,  chief  of  the  Mathias  Colomb  Cree  Nation,  says  she 
doesn't  care  who  pays  for  the  cleanup,  as  long  as  it  gets  done.  Officials 
will  start  the  work  as  early  as  Duly  9,  when  they  will  start  digging  to 
see  how  far  the  contaminated  soil  has  migrated. 

Representatives  from  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  say  a full  cleanup 
is  expected  to  cost  $14  million. 
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Nunavut  to  boost  Coast  Guard  auxiliary 

IQALUIT,  NUNAVUT  - Ottawa  is  beefing  up  the  Coast  Guard  in  Nunavut. 

The  federal  government  is  giving  $645,000  to  the  territory  to  expand  the 
Coast  Guard  auxiliary.  The  money  will  be  used  to  select  and  train  the 
owners  of  private  boats  in  15  communities  across  the  territory. 

Two  or  three  boats  in  each  community  will  be  equipped  with  survival  gear, 
and  owners  trained  in  rescue  techniques. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  relied  on  private  operators  to  help  in  searchers  in 
the  past,  but  this  is  the  first  time  they'll  get  formal  support  to  take 
part  in  operations. 

Eric  Doig  heads  Nunavut's  emergency  management  office. 

"People  will  be  able  to  go  and  do  the  initial  response  and  do  it  in  a 
systematic  way  that  hopefully  will  have  a better  record  of  achievement," 
he  says. 

Members  of  the  local  auxiliary  units  won't  be  paid,  but  will  be 
reimbursed  for  fuel  and  oil... and  will  be  covered  by  insurance  during 
searches . 
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DFO  approves  of  Lennox  Island  food  fishery 

Charlottetown  - The  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  says  it  supports 
the  Lennox  Island  band's  plans  for  a food  fishery,  even  without  a quota. 
Instead  the  band  will  use  its  own  management  plan. 

Chief  Darlene  Bernard  of  the  Lennox  Island  band  says  the  quota  system 
didn't  work  last  year.  She  says  people  in  her  community  felt  pressure  to 
get  out  and  fish  as  much  as  they  could  before  the  quota  was  used  up. 

Last  year,  the  Lennox  Island  band  had  a limit  of  20  thousand  pounds  for 
their  food  fishery. 

Dim  lenkins  is  in  charge  of  resource  management  for  DFO  on  P.E.I.  He 
says,  in  principle,  DFO  likes  what  they  see  in  the  Lennox  Island  proposal. 

"They  felt  that  the  quota  was  causing  a rush,  a gold  rush  mentality,  get 
out  there,  fish  it,  get  it  cleaned  up,  we've  got  to  get  the  whole  quota," 
says  lenkins.  "Whereas,  without  a quota,  there  are  other  ways  to  manage  a 
fishery. " 

For  example,  under  the  Lennox  Island  management  plan,  band  members  over 
18  will  be  limited  to  one  trap  per  person.  They  may  also  be  restricted  to 
certain  days  of  fishing.  And  the  plan  says  anyone  caught  selling  lobster 
commercially  will  lose  their  food  fishery  tags  for  this  summer  and  next. 

Dim  lenkins  says  DFO  thinks  the  new  management  measures  could 
potentially  work  even  better  than  a quota.  And  he's  not  worried  that 
fishing  without  a quota  sets  a precedent  for  other  First  Nations  across 
the  country. 

"Depending  on  how  things  turn  out,  whether  we  would  follow  this  model 
for  another  year  or  not,  would  depend  on  how  we  get  along  this  year," 
lenkins  says. 

lim  lenkins  will  now  discuss  the  final  details  of  the  plan  with  the 
Lennox  Island  band.  Their  food  fishery  is  expected  to  begin  August  1st. 
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Food  fishery  angers  non-native  fishermen 

Malpeque,  P.E.I.  - Non-native  fishermen  from  Malpeque  Bay  have  reacted 
negatively  to  the  Lennox  Island  management  plan  for  this  year's  food 
fishery. 

The  band  has  said  they  will  not  use  a quota  this  year.  Instead, 
community  members  will  be  limited  to  one  trap  per  person. There  will  also 
be  strict  penalties  for  anyone  caught  selling  their  catch. 

Chris  Wall,  who  speaks  for  the  Malpeque  fishermen,  says  his  group  is 
opposed  to  any  fishing  at  all  after  the  commercial  season  closes  on  Duly 
1st . 

He's  also  upset  the  band  will  not  have  any  quota  this  summer. 

Wall  says  he  doesn't  believe  the  band  is  capable  of  monitoring  the  catch, 
or  preventing  the  commercial  sale  of  lobster  taken  during  the  food  fishery. 

"Fishermen  just  can't  believe  that  the  department  or  even  the  natives 
would  come  up  with  that  after  experiencing  less  lobster  this  year 
themselves,"  says  Wall.  "We  have  no  faith  in  Lennox  Island  and  their 


management  plan  because  the  problems  that  have  been  there  in  the  past  have 
been  ignored  and  never  been  addressed."  Wall  says  his  group  will  be 
keeping  a close  eye  on  the  Lennox  Island  traps,  once  they  go  in  the  water 
August  1st. 
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Adopted  American  Indians  face  challenges, 
mixed  emotions  in  finding  birth  families 
07/05/2001 

By  Pauline  Arrillaga  / Associated  Press 

BYLAS,  Ariz.  - She  waited  in  the  social  services  office  while  her  husband 
went  for  a walk.  They  were  a long  way  from  home  in  Ames,  Iowa,  and  more 
than  a little  nervous. 

They  were  about  to  meet  their  new  son. 

Linda  and  Laurent  Hodges  had  seen  a blurb  in  the  newspaper  about 
American  Indian  children  needing  permanent  homes.  They  liked  the  Southwest 
and  were  intrigued  by  American  Indian  culture.  Most  of  all,  they  had  been 
unable  to  conceive  and  desperately  wanted  a child. 

They  contacted  Iowa  social  services  and  put  in  a request:  Could  they 
adopt  an  American  Indian  baby? 

The  couple  had  heard  tales  of  American  Indian  children  being  snatched 
from  their  families  without  cause,  under  the  pretense  of  rescuing  them 
from  a life  of  poverty  and  despair.  So  when  they  learned  that  Arizona 
officials  had  a 4-month-old  Apache  boy  available,  they  checked  the 
circumstances . 

The  mother  was  unmarried,  an  alcoholic.  The  father  was  out  of  the 
picture.  The  boy's  older  brother  was  in  foster  care,  and  his  sister 
already  had  been  adopted.  This  child  lived  in  yet  another  foster  home. 

On  Dune  2,  1970,  the  Hodges  arrived  at  the  social  services  office 
southeast  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Indian  Reservation.  Before  her  husband 
had  even  returned,  Mrs.  Hodges  saw  the  social  worker  coming  - with  a baby 
the  color  of  milk  chocolate,  wearing  a sky-blue  shirt  and  diapers.  He  had 
a tuft  of  brown  hair  and  huge  eyes  to  match. 

"He  likes  orange  juice,"  his  foster  mother  had  scribbled  in  a notebook 
she  sent  with  the  child.  "He  isn't  a cry  baby." 

They  named  him  Andrew,  and  the  boy  with  dark  skin  and  big  brown  eyes 
took  his  place  among  his  new  white  family  in  middle  America  - far  from  his 
tribe  and  his  heritage,  far  from  the  relatives  the  Hodges  knew  nothing 
about . 

It  would  be  26  years  before  Andrew  would  return. 

Long  time  coming 

This  year,  the  head  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  offered 
American  Indians  something  they  had  longed  to  hear  for  more  than  three 
decades:  An  apology  for  taking  their  children. 

From  1958  to  1967,  the  league,  along  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
worked  with  social  workers  across  the  country  to  aid  in  the  adoptions  of 
American  Indian  children  into  non-Indian  families. 

Those  who  created  the  Indian  Adoption  Project  said  it  stemmed  from  a 
study  showing  1,000  American  Indian  children  were  legally  available  for 
adoption  but  in  foster  care  or  being  passed  from  family  to  family  on  a 
reservation,  living  in  poverty  and  destitution. 

To  American  Indians,  the  project  was  yet  another  attempt  by  the  U.S. 


government  to  assimilate  them  into  white  society,  another  attempt  to  "kill 
the  Indian,  save  the  man"  - or,  in  this  case,  the  child. 

"It  was  genuinely  believed  that  Indian  children  were  better  off  in  white 
homes,"  says  Terry  Cross,  executive  director  of  the  National  Indian  Child 
Welfare  Association.  "The  philosophy  was  that  Indian  people  would 
disappear  and  blend  into  society." 

In  all,  395  children  from  16  states  were  adopted  through  the  project. 

But  the  long-term  effect  was  greater.  The  Child  Welfare  League  wrote  about 
the  project  and  encouraged  member  agencies  to  continue  to  promote  such 
adoptions . 

In  1968,  the  project  became  part  of  the  Adoption  Resource  Exchange  of 
North  America,  a larger  program  for  the  adoption  of  "hard-to-place" 
children  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  - the  program  through  which 
Andrew  Hodges  was  adopted. 

Andrew  grew  up  amid  the  cornfields  and  college  life  of  Ames,  Iowa,  a 
mostly  white,  middle-  to  upper-class  university  town.  His  father,  a 
Harvard  graduate  of  English  and  French  descent,  taught  physics  at  Iowa 
State.  His  mother,  a blend  of  American  and  Austrian,  was  a free-lance 
writer . 

For  as  long  as  he  can  remember,  Andrew  knew  he  was  adopted  and  that  he 
was  American  Indian.  Until  high  school,  he  was  the  only  dark  guy  in  class. 
And,  somehow,  the  empty  dirt  fields  after  an  Iowa  harvest  reminded  him  of 
a reservation  he'd  visited  only  once  as  a little  boy  while  vacationing  in 
Arizona . 

Yet  Andrew  knew  nothing  about  his  native  culture  or  his  real  family.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  to  ask.  He  was  a Hodges,  and  an  Iowan  like  any  other 
- a boy  who  detasseled  corn  for  extra  money,  worked  on  airplane  and  car 
models  and  howled  with  laughter  at  Laurel  and  Hardy  films. 

"I  didn't  really  think  about  it,"  he  says.  "I  had  everything  I needed 
with  my  family  in  Iowa." 

' Narrow-minded ' 

Back  on  the  reservation,  a grandmother  he'd  never  met  enrolled  him  in 
the  tribe.  An  aunt  wondered  where  he  was,  whether  he  thought  about  them.  A 
cousin  didn't  even  know  he  existed. 

Shay  Bilchik,  the  head  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  who  made  the  apology 
to  Indians  earlier  this  year,  calls  the  adoption  project  "narrow-minded 
thinking"  - something  "very  hurtful  to  those  children  and  their  families." 

By  1974,  some  25  percent  of  American  Indian  children  had  been  removed 
from  their  homes,  placed  in  foster  care,  adoptive  homes,  institutions  or 
boarding  schools.  The  majority  were  cared  for  by  non-Indians. 

That  started  to  change  in  1978,  with  passage  of  the  Indian  Child  Welfare 
Act.  That  law  says  that  if  American  Indian  children  are  removed  from  their 
homes,  social  workers  must  first  try  to  place  them  with  extended  family, 
other  tribal  members  or  a different  tribe  before  allowing  adoption  by  non- 
Indians.  The  law  also  gives  tribes  jurisdiction  over  child  welfare  cases, 
allowing  them  to  intervene  in  adoption  proceedings. 

Today,  12.5  percent  of  American  Indian  children  are  in  out-of-home  care, 
but  many  of  those  are  with  extended  family,  according  to  officials. 

While  the  numbers  have  improved,  the  legacy  of  the  American  Indian 
Adoption  Project  lingers. 

Even  now,  officials  cite  problems.  Sometimes  social  workers  aren't 
properly  trained  to  identify  children  as  American  Indian.  Or  agencies  fail 
to  notify  tribes  of  adoptions. 

But  the  true  legacy  of  the  project  lies  with  the  children  adopted  during 
that  time  and  since,  the  ones  they  call  the  "Lost  Birds." 

Searching,  questioning 

Among  them  is  race  car  driver  Cory  Witherill,  29,  of  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
, a Navajo  adopted  in  1972  who  has  searched  unsuccessfully  for  his  birth 
family  for  four  years. 

And  Carol  lean  Shoemaker,  54,  of  Rupert,  W.Va.,  a Cherokee  who  is  not 
even  sure  where  she  was  born.  "I've  written  several  tribes  and  sent 
pictures,"  she  says.  "It's  kind  of  like  putting  my  face  on  a milk  carton, 
because  I don't  know  what  else  to  do." 


Others  have  reunited  with  their  birth  families  only  to  alienate  their 
adoptive  families. 

After  years  of  wondering  why  she  looked  different  from  her  fair-skinned, 
blond  sister,  Diane  Tommaney  of  Valley  Center,  Calif.,  was  36  when  she 
finally  confronted  her  adoptive  mother.  After  tracking  down  her  birth 
mother,  her  adoptive  parents  "freaked,"  she  said,  and  wrote  her  out  of 
their  wills.  She  now  goes  by  her  Indian  name,  Diane  Tells  His  Name. 

Others  experience  just  the  opposite  - rejection  from  birth  families  who 
consider  them  strangers. 

"They  don't  know  their  language,  their  heritage.  If  they  do  come  back, 
they  feel  totally  like  outsiders,"  says  Marie  Fox  Belly,  a Lakota  who 
founded  the  Lost  Bird  Society,  which  maintains  a Web  site  for  adopted 
American  Indians. 

Ms.  Fox  Belly  unsuccessfully  fought  the  adoption  of  her  nephew  by  a non- 
-Indian  family  after  his  white  mother  gave  him  up.  Ms.  Fox  Belly's  brother, 
who  fathered  the  child,  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  boy. 

"The  only  thing  that  we  can  do  is  to  pray,  so  the  Lost  Birds  can  find 
their  way  home,"  she  says.  "They  are  going  to,  but  it's  going  to  be  a long 
flight . " 

Andrew  Hodges  was  lucky:  His  flight  wasn't  so  long  once  he  embarked  on 
the  journey. 

In  1996,  when  Andrew  was  26  years  old,  he  went  with  his  parents  to  the 
county  courthouse  to  help  a friend  track  down  the  child  she  had  given  up 
for  adoption  years  earlier.  There,  the  idea  struck.  "Mom,"  he  said,  "we 
should  try  that . " 

Within  a week,  Mrs.  Hodges  had  called  the  social  services  office  in 
Arizona,  armed  only  with  the  name  of  her  son's  birth  mother.  A social 
worker  asked  a colleague  if  the  name  sounded  familiar.  The  colleague 
happened  to  be  one  of  Andrew's  cousins. 

His  brother  called  a few  days  later. 

Mixed  emotions 

Over  Mother's  Day  weekend  1996,  Andrew  returned  to  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
Reservation  to  reunite  with  his  family  - his  brother,  Leo,  who  grew  up  in 
a foster  home  on  the  reservation;  his  maternal  grandmother,  Regina,  who 
had  enrolled  him  in  the  tribe;  and  a slew  of  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 

He  didn't  get  to  meet  everyone. 

His  sister  was  adopted  off  the  reservation  as  an  infant.  No  one  knows 
where  she  is.  His  father,  Adam  Mull,  died  when  Andrew  was  10.  His  mother, 
Duana  Johnson,  died  the  year  after  Andrew  was  adopted. 

"I  was  sad  about  it,"  he  quietly  recalls,  not  wanting  to  say  more. 

Andrew  moved  to  Arizona  in  1997.  He  lives  and  works  in  Phoenix,  and 
returns  to  the  reservation  whenever  he  can.  He  is  learning  about  his 
culture  and  proudly  shows  off  his  tribal  enrollment  card. 

There  was  a time  when  Linda  and  Laurent  Hodges  wondered  if  they  did  the 
right  thing.  When  they  found  Andrew's  family  and  discovered  he  had  so  many 
relatives,  when  they  learned  those  relatives  never  wanted  him  to  be 
adopted,  they  wondered. 

"That  made  us  feel  very  bad,"  says  Mrs.  Hodges,  who  along  with  her 
husband  supports  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act,  even  though  they  might  not 
have  their  son  had  the  law  existed  in  1970. 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to  their  own  children,"  she  says. 

Yet  Andrew  wouldn't  change  a thing  about  how  he  grew  up,  or  the  parents 
who  raised  him. 

"There  are  times  when  I'm  driving  through  the  reservation  and  I think 
growing  up  there  would  have  been  kind  of  neat,"  he  says.  "But  I had  a 
great  life.  I'm  happy  - happy  I've  got  two  families  now." 

At  least  one  birth  relative  agrees. 

"I'm  glad  for  the  way  things  happened  for  him,"  says  Althea  Pike, 

Andrew's  maternal  aunt.  "If  he  grew  up  here,  he  wouldn't  have  what  he  has 
now.  Here,  things  are  hard." 

In  Dune,  Andrew  and  his  parents  returned  to  the  reservation  to  visit  his 
relatives.  They  stopped  by  the  cemetery,  and  Andrew  knelt  by  the  graves  of 


his  birth  parents,  while  the  parents  he  grew  up  with  stood  back. 

That  day,  his  two  families  huddled  on  his  grandma's  couch  as  Linda  and 
Laurent  Hodges  showed  snapshots  of  Andrew's  life:  a baby  with  his  mom  on 
the  beach,  a teenager  with  straggly  hair  - and  the  first  photograph  ever 
taken  of  Andrew,  when  he  was  just  6 weeks  old.  The  social  worker  gave  it 
to  the  Hodges  the  day  they  came  for  their  son. 

Afterward,  Andrew  hugged  his  grandma  goodbye.  He  and  his  folks  stopped 
by  his  aunt's  house  for  one  more  photo.  Then,  just  as  they  had  31  years 
before,  they  climbed  in  their  car  and  drove  off  - the  boy  with  milk 
chocolate  skin  and  big  brown  eyes,  and  the  couple  he  calls  Mom  and  Dad. 
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Radiation  Victims  May  Soon  Be  Compensated 
By  Robert  Gehrke 
The  Associated  Press 

WASHINGTON  - 111  uranium  miners  and  residents  sickened  by  radioactive 
fallout  from  nuclear  tests  are  a step  closer  to  long-awaited  compensation 
from  the  government. 

Money  to  pay  government  IOUs  worth  $84  million  will  be  included  in  the 
version  of  a $6.5  billion  spending  bill  going  today  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee. 

"Our  people  don't  have  to  wait  very  long,"  said  Sen.  Pete  Domenici,  R-N. 
M.  It  was  unclear,  however,  how  soon  checks  could  arrive  if  the  spending 
were  to  be  approved. 

Lori  Goodman,  a spokeswoman  for  the  group  Dine  CARE,  which  represents 
sick  Navajo  Indians  who  worked  in  the  uranium  mines,  remained  wary:  The 
allocation  still  must  be  approved  by  the  Senate,  agreed  to  by  the  House 
and  signed  by  President  Bush. 

"It's  hard  to  get  all  excited  about  it  anymore,"  she  said.  "We've  been 
waiting,  and  we'll  be  cheering  when  it  does  happen." 

The  Radiation  Exposure  Compensation  Act  was  passed  in  1990  to  provide 
cash  payments  of  $100,000  to  uranium  miners  and  $75,000  to  "down-winders" 

- residents  exposed  to  radioactive  fallout  caused  by  nuclear  weapons  tests 
in  Nevada. 

Many  of  the  uranium  mines  were  in  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
and  many  of  the  miners  were  Navajos.  The  down-winders  lived  in  southern 
Nevada  and  Utah  and  northern  Arizona,  where  fallout  settled  from  nuclear 
weapons  tests  near  Las  Vegas. 

Last  year,  the  act  was  expanded  to  cover  more  people,  but  no  new  money 
was  added.  Starting  in  May  2000,  qualifying  claimants  received  letters 
informing  them  the  program  was  out  of  money. 

Several  have  died  from  their  illnesses  awaiting  payments. 

"In  a situation  that  has  added  insult  to  injury,  the  federal  government 
has  been  issuing  worthless  IOUs  for  months,"  said  Sen.  Deff  Bingaman, 
D-N.M.,  in  a statement.  "It  is  high  time  we  appropriate  the  funds  necessary 
for  compensating  the  uranium  workers  who  dedicated  their  lives  to  helping 
us  win  the  Cold  War." 

The  Bush  administration  has  proposed  spending  $97  million  next  year  and 
$710  million  over  the  next  decade  to  pay  RECA  claims,  but  that  money  would 
not  be  available  until  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  begins  in  October. 

Despite  lobbying  from  southwestern  members  of  Congress,  Bush  did  not 
include  the  $84  million  in  his  request  for  supplemental  appropriations, 
which  would  be  available  much  sooner. 

Domenici  and  Bingaman  persuaded  Sen.  Robert  Byrd,  D-W.Va.,  chairman  of 


the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  to  add  the  money  to  the  Senate  bill. 

It  was  one  of  the  few  departures  from  the  president's  request,  said 
Domenici,  who  was  grateful  for  Byrd's  consideration. 

The  money  will  come  out  of  a surplus  in  a loan  program  designed  to  help 
oil  and  gas  companies  hurt  by  foreign  imports. 

The  Senate  vote  could  come  as  early  as  next  week.  Domenici  said  he 
expects  Senate  negotiators  to  persuade  House  conferees  to  include  the 
money  in  the  version  of  the  bill  to  go  to  the  president. 

On  the  Net 

Justice  Department's  Radiation  Exposure  Compensation  Program: 

www.usdoj .gov/civil/  torts/const/reca/index.ht 
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Secwepemc  woman  assaulted  at  Sun  Peaks 
Native  Youth  describe  it  as  a hate  crime 
from  frosty 

Skwelkwek'welt,  Secwepemec  Territory  june  25,  2001  - A peaceful  protest 
at  Sun  Peaks  village  yesterday  was  broken  up  by  an  attack  on  a 24  year  old 
Secwepemec  woman  by  an  intoxicated  and  belligerent  Sun  Peaks  resident. 

This  man  is  well  known  to  the  Native  Youth  Movement,  since  their 
occupation  at  McGillvery  Lake  on  Dune  1,  2001,  for  his  constant 
harassment,  racial  slurs  and  threats  towards  them.  Last  night  he  punched 
Nicole  Manuel,  spokesperson  for  the  Native  Youth  Movement,  in  the  face. 

As  a groups  of  approximately  20  Native  Youth  Movement  members  walked 
through  Sun  Peaks  village  singing  traditional  Native  songs  and  voicing  a 
firm  stance  against  development  on  Skwelkwek'welt,  the  Sun  Peaks  resident 
walked  off  the  terrace  of  a restaurant  in  the  Sun  Peaks  day  lodge,  where 
he  had  been  drinking  with  several  other  white  men  and  shouting  racial 
slurs  at  the  protesters.  He  charged  the  group  of  Native  Youth  shouting, 
"Fucking  Indians,  get  off  our  land!"  and  "You  want  war,  come  on!"  He 
first  swung  several  punches  in  the  direction  of  the  young  men,  then  he 
directed  his  attention  at  Nicole  Manuel,  shouting  at  her  and  finally 
punching  her  in  the  face. 

She  was  immediately  protected  from  further  attack  by  a young  warrior  who 
later  said:  "The  necessary  actions  were  taken  against  this  man  for 
attacking  our  sister.  We  will  not  tolerate  any  more  abuse  and  assaults 
against  our  women,  our  peoples  or  our  land.  We  will  protect  them  by  any 
means  necessary." 

The  Native  Youth  Movement  view  this  as  a direct  action  of  hate  crime 
which  is  being  tolerated  and  promoted  by  the  RCMP  and  Sun  Peaks.  We  have 
received  continual  harassment  by  the  RCMP,  BC  and  Canadian  government 
officials  and  Sun  Peaks  residents  and  employees.  These  people  must  be 
held  accountable  of  he  actions  of  these  parties  and  recognize  that  we 
hold  Aboriginal  Title  to  these  lands  and  every  right  to  be  here.  We  will 
continue  to  exercise  our  rights  and  title  to  our  lands  on  Skwelkwek'welt, 
which  includes  the  Sun  Peaks  village. 

Today  we  find  ourselves  under  the  same  attack  as  our  ancestors  did  with 
horse  carriages  and  wagon  still  making  tracks  of  destruction  on  our  land, 
but  now  they  carry  tourists  who  fund  the  destruction  of  our  natural 
resources  and  way  of  life.  As  we  observed  one  of  these  carriages  going  by 
in  Sun  Peaks  village  yesterday  we  did  as  our  ancestors  have  always  done 
in  reminding  the  non-native  that  they  are  on  Secwepemec  Territory  and  that 
has  never  been  sold  or  surrendered.  We  walked  beside  the  carriage  and 
sang  our  traditional  songs  and  prayed  for  the  immediate  halt  of  the 
destruction  of  this  land.  Those  who  believe  they  can  break  our  people's 
spirits  with  their  wanton  attacks  are  gravely  mistaken. 

CONTACT 

Amanda  Soper  at  Cell  Phone  (250)572-2327 
SKEWLKWEK ' WEK  PROTECTION  CENTER 
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Secwepemc  woman  assaulted  at  Sun  Peaks  - Native  Youth  accuse  RCMP,  Sun 
Peaks  of  tolerating  violence  against  indigenous  people 

Secwepemec  Territory,  Dune  25,  2001  - "Acts  of  violence  against  our 
people  are  a result  of  the  campaign  of  harassment  and  intimidation  that 
has  been  going  on  for  the  past  three  weeks,"  says  Mandy  Soper  of  the 
Native  Youth  Movement.  "We  hold  Sun  Peaks  and  the  RCMP  responsible  for 
this  escalation." 

Amanda  Soper  was  referring  to  an  incident  at  Sun  Peaks  last  night  when  a 
group  of  Native  Youth  were  carrying  out  a peaceful  demonstration  and  a 24 
year  old  Secwepemc  woman  was  assaulted  by  an  on-looker. 

"They  were  singing  and  drumming,"  Amanda  Soper  says,  "and  the  man  came 
off  a terrace  shouting  'Fucking  Indians,  get  off  our  land'  He  then 
punched  her  in  the  face." 

This  was  only  the  latest  incident  since  Sun  Peaks  filed  a new  injunction 
against  the  protesters  at  McGillvery  Lake  a week  ago.  "Several  times 
in  the  past  week,"  Soper  says,  "drunken  whites  have  come  up  to  the  lake 
to  harass  the  Native  Youth,  Elders,  and  land-users  at  the  protest  camp. 

A group  of  them  even  showed  up  at  the  end  of  the  TNRD  Public  meeting  to 
attack  and  insult  us  verbally.  So  far  the  RCMP  have  done  nothing.  They 
seemed  content  to  let  this  harassment  continue  to  the  point  today  where 
our  people  are  facing  physical  assault." 

Sun  Peaks  Management  filed  a new  injunction  forbidding  protesters  from 
wearing  army  surplus  clothing,  erecting  bark  houses  or  even  putting  up  a 
sign.  "At  the  same  time,"  says  Soper,  "drunken  whites  are  free  to  drive 
to  and  from  the  lake  to  use  extra-legal  measures  to  harass  protesters. 

This  is  not  a double  standard,"  Soper  says,  "it  is  the  old  standard  : 

White  is  right  and  tell  the  Indians  to  go  back  to  their  reserves." 

The  Native  Youth,  Elders  and  land-users  of  McGilliveray  Lake  are 
demanding  that  the  RCMP  prevent  inebriated  whites  from  driving  up  to  the 
lake  to  harass  the  peaceful  protesters.  They  say  that  Sun  Peaks  is 
contributing  to  the  fear  and  intimidation  by  inviting  two  RCMP  officers 
to  the  TNRD  public  meeting  at  Sun  Peaks  by  the  request  of  Darcey 
Alexander.  They  also  say  that  they  will  step  up  efforts  to  publicize 
this  escalation  of  the  attacks  on  protesters  in  British  Columbia,  Canada 
and  internationally. 

Contact:  Danice  Billy  at  (250)  679-3052 
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'Talking  is  finished' 

Protest  camp  at  ski  resort  will  stay  until  land  claim  is  won,  say  natives 
Damian  Inwood  The  Province 

SUN  PEAKS  --  Native  protesters  say  they  will  stop  at  nothing  to  win  their 
land-claims  battle  at  a $300-million  ski  resort. 

"Talking  is  finished,"  78-year-old  Sarah  Deneault  told  about  50  people, 
some  wearing  camouflage  outfits.  "We  are  going  to  do  whatever  it  takes  to 
get  this  resolved  once  and  for  all." 

The  flashpoint  could  come  this  week  after  the  Sun  Peaks  Resort  applies 
to  B.C.  Supreme  Court  in  Kamloops  tomorrow  for  an  injunction  to  remove  a 
camp  at  the  entrance  to  the  village. 

If  the  injunction  is  granted,  RCMP  may  have  to  forcibly  remove  the 
protesters . 

"It's  not  over,"  said  Leigh  Ann  Edwards,  a Neskonlith  band  councillor. 

"It  doesn't  matter  if  they  lift  us  off  forcefully  or  bring  in  the 


militia . " 

The  protesters  are  opposed  to  a $70-million  expansion  at  the  ski  resort, 
about  40  kilometres  east  of  Kamloops.  They  claim  the  "unceded  land"  is 
their  ancestral  home,  dating  back  to  the  1862  Neskonlith  Douglas  Reserve. 

They  describe  their  camp,  which  flies  a Mohawk  Indian  flag  above  a 
makeshift  cabin  with  a tarp  over  its  roof,  as  a "protection  centre." 

The  camp  sits  on  land  the  resort  needs  for  an  upgraded  water  main. 

Police  kept  watch  from  a bluff  above  the  camp  on  Friday  as  a 5 p.m. 
deadline  came  and  went  without  the  protesters  leaving. 

As  a circle  of  men  drummed  and  chanted,  a pickup  roared  by  on  the  road 
and  a man  yelled,  "Get  outta  here." 

Some  of  the  resort ' s 200  permanent  residents  are  worried  about  their 
businesses,  said  cafe  owner  Tony  Bagg  yesterday. 

"Some  are  fed  up  --  they  feel  they  are  under  siege,"  he  said.  "I  think 
it  will  work  out  in  the  end,  but  it  will  just  take  some  time." 

Bagg  said  he  witnessed  an  ugly  confrontation  on  Dune  24  when  a group  of 
protesters  wearing  bandanas  and  battle  fatigues  surrounded  a horse-drawn 
wagon  full  of  tourists. 

"They  were  yelling  and  screaming  profanities,  telling  people  to  leave," 
he  said.  "It  was  absolutely  disgusting.  One  said  to  me,  'What  nationality 
are  you?'  and  I said,  'Native  Canadian.'  He  didn't  know  what  to  say." 

In  a separate  incident,  a scuffle  left  one  man  hospitalized  with 
stitches  and  a woman  protester  suffering  from  what  she  said  was  a punch  in 
the  face.  One  of  the  protesters  was  charged  Friday  with  assault  causing 
bodily  harm  and  mischief. 

On  Friday  night,  two  men  using  two-way  radios  set  up  a "security" 
checkpoint  at  a second  camp  near  McGillivray  Lake,  where  about  a dozen 
protesters  have  been  living  since  Dune  1. 

A Province  reporter  was  refused  entry  to  the  camp  about  eight  kilometres 
east  of  the  townsite. 

The  men  said  they  were  among  six  people  arrested  on  Thursday  when  police 
broke  up  a roadblock  at  Cayoosh  Creek,  south  of  Lillooet:  "We're  here  to 
lend  moral  support,"  said  Lawrence  Pascal,  of  Mount  Currie. 

Sun  Peaks  spokesman  Chris  Nicholson  said  the  resort  is  caught  in  the 
middle  and  wants  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  to  sort  out  the 
land-  claims  issue. 

"Non-peaceful  tactics  are  not  acceptable,"  he  added. 
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Probe  Harris  on  Ipperwash  role,  NDP  tells  Mounties 

Churley  calls  memo  the  'smoking  gun'  tying  Harris  to  shooting  death 

By  Christian  Cotroneo 

Toronto  Star  Staff  Reporter 

The  NDP  is  calling  for  a criminal  investigation  into  "serious  allegations 
against  the  Premier"  in  the  shooting  death  of  Aboriginal  protester  Dudley 
George . 

The  allegations,  along  with  "new  evidence  now  made  public  in  court, 
require  swift  police  investigation  by  an  arm's-length  body,"  NDP  Leader 
Howard  Hampton  wrote  in  a letter  to  RCMP  Commissioner  Giuliano  Zaccardelli 
today. 

On  Thursday,  a memo  filed  by  George  family  lawyers  quotes  Premier  Mike 
Harris  as  being  "hawkish"  in  his  attitude  toward  First  Nations  protesters 


at  Ippenwash  Provincial  Park  and  suggests  that  a hard-line  response  was  a 
test  of  his  leadership. 

Dulie  lai,  a lawyer  with  the  Ontario  government's  Native  Affairs 
Secretariat,  wrote  the  memo  at  emergency  government  meetings  that  took 
place  during  the  crisis.  In  her  notes,  she  also  quotes  Peter  Allen,  of  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources.  According  to  her  memo,  Allen  advised  that 
the  Ipperwash  situation  didn't  require  drastic  measures. 

Yesterday,  Hampton  said  the  credibility  of  lai  and  Allen  were  strong 
factors  in  calling  for  the  investigation. 

"You're  talking  about  two  people  here  who  have  worked  and  served 
different  governments  over  the  years  --  Liberal  governments,  NDP 
governments  and  Conservative  governments.  These  are  people  with 
outstanding  credibility  within  the  civil  service." 

The  OPP,  Hampton  said,  broke  their  customary  rules  of  engagement  at 
Ipperwash . 

"More  and  more  documentary  evidence  accumulates  which  shows  that  it  was 
the  Premier  who  was  in  fact  the  active  mind,  demanding  that  the  Indians  be 
removed  from  the  park  immediately." 

At  a press  conference  yesterday,  Marilyn  Churley,  MPP  for  Toronto- 
Danforth  said  the  lai  memo  is  the  "smoking  gun"  tying  Harris  to  the 
incident  and  suggested  the  Premier  had  played  a major  role  in  the  park 
that  day,"  Churley  said. 

George  was  among  several  unarmed  Chippewa  Indians  who  occupied  the  park 
in  September  1995,  claiming  it  was  a native  burial  ground.  George  was  shot 
after  police  charged  the  protesters.  OPP  Officer  Kenneth  Deane  was  later 
convicted  of  criminal  negligence. 

"I  think  the  documentary  evidence  now  establishes  that  just  laying  this 
at  the  feet  of  one  OPP  officer  is  just  not  credible  any  more,"  Hampton 
said . 

The  George  family  has  since  filed  a wrongful  death  lawsuit  against 
Harris.  During  Friday's  proceedings,  family  lawyers  filed  the  memo  as  part 
of  the  trial  disclosure  process. 

Churley  said  the  lawsuit  is  costing  the  George  family  "a  fortune." 

"They  can  barely  manage  to  keep  this  lawsuit  going,"  she  said.  "We 
think  the  strategy  of  the  Premier  has  been  to  just  drag  this  on  so  long 
that  the  George  family  will  run  out  of  money  and  drop  the  suit. 

"It's  very  clear  now  that  a criminal  investigation  needs  to  happen." 

The  NDP  has  been  asking  for  a public  inquiry  for  months,  but  Churley 
said  "we  now  have  a direct  link"  between  Harris  and  the  police  action. 

"That  screams  out  to  me  and  to  our  party  that  the  Premier  was  directly 
or  indirectly  involved  in  the  wrongful  death  of  a peaceful  First  Nations 
protester . " 

"I  don't  know  how  the  Premier  can  live  with  himself  if  he  is  responsible 
for  the  OPP's  stepping  up  the  action  that  led  to  the  death  of  an  innocent, 
peaceful  protester,"  Churley  said. 
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B.C.  Anglican  diocese  to  go  bankrupt  Oct.  15 
Richard  Foot 
National  Post 

WATERLOO,  Ont.  - A group  of  Anglican  churches  in  British  Columbia  will 
declare  bankruptcy  on  Oct.  15,  and  the  national  organization  of  the 
Anglican  Church  of  Canada  expects  to  do  the  same  soon  afterward,  because 
of  the  cost  of  lawsuits  filed  by  former  students  of  Indian  residential 


schools . 

"It  is  our  intention  that  on  Oct.  15  our  diocese  will  cease  to  operate/' 
said  Dim  Cruickshank,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Cariboo,  an  Anglican 
district  in  the  B.C.  Interior,  yesterday.  "We  will  formally  wind  up  our 
affairs  in  October." 

Although  certain  Roman  Catholic  groups  are  also  imperiled,  the  Diocese 
of  Cariboo  will  likely  be  the  first  Church  organization  in  Canada  to  fall 
as  a result  of  residential  school  lawsuits. 

At  the  start  of  a sombre  national  gathering  of  Anglican  Church  members 
here  yesterday.  Archbishop  Michael  Peers,  the  Church's  senior  Canadian 
leader,  asked  delegates  to  consider  ways  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
national  body  if  it,  too,  becomes  insolvent  by  the  year's  end. 

"Never  before  have  we  contemplated  a possibility  such  as  the  one  we  are 
now  facing,"  he  said.  "We  need  to  make  decisions  about  our  future.  We  are 
in  a place  where  that  feels  enormously  perilous." 

The  Diocese  of  Cariboo  is  believed  to  be  the  first  Anglican  diocese  in 
the  Commonwealth  ever  sued  into  bankruptcy. 

It  has  spent  all  its  money  coping  with  lawsuits  brought  by  a handful  of 
native  people  who  were  sexually  assaulted  in  residential  school  by  a man 
later  convicted  of  these  crimes. 

Across  Canada  and  for  much  of  the  last  century.  Church  groups  operated 
residential  schools  as  agents  of  the  government.  Almost  8,000  former 
students  have  filed  claims  alleging  widespread  physical  and  sexual  abuse 
and  loss  of  language  and  culture. 

The  Diocese  of  Cariboo  is  seeking  legal  advice  about  whether  it  will 
have  to  sell  parish  property  to  settle  its  debts  after  it  goes  bankrupt, 
or  whether  its  church  buildings  and  cemetery  grounds  can  remain  intact  for 
the  communities  they  serve. 

As  for  the  national  branch  of  the  Anglican  Church,  it  is  spending  about 
$100,000  a month,  mostly  on  legal  fees,  dealing  with  the  1,195  residential 
school  lawsuits  it  faces. 

The  national  Church  has  $3-million  in  remaining  assets,  plus  $6-million 
in  endowment  funds  that  may  be  liquidated  to  pay  creditors  in  the  event  of 
insolvency. 

All  that  will  save  it.  Church  leaders  say,  is  a speedy  agreement  by  the 
federal  government  to  assume  most  of  the  Church's  residential  school 
liabilities . 

If  the  Church  goes  bankrupt,  Ottawa  will  have  to  pay  Church  liabilities 
anyway  as  a co-defendant  in  all  the  aboriginal  lawsuits. 

Some  Church  leaders  are  pinning  their  hopes  on  a series  of  meetings  this 
summer  --  three  this  month  and  two  in  August  --  with  federal  officials 
working  for  Herb  Gray,  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister.  Last  month,  Mr.  Gray 
received  the  go-ahead  from  the  Cabinet  to  negotiate  a deal  with  the  four 
Christian  denominations  facing  residential  school  claims. 

Church  officials  say  Mr.  Gray  is  bound  by  a set  of  Cabinet-prescribed 
limits,  although  none  of  the  churches  know  what  those  are. 

The  main  stumbling  block  to  a deal  is  the  question  of  how  much  churches 
should  have  to  put  into  a fund  that  would  aim  to  resolve  residential 
school  claims. 

Federal  officials  have  estimated  the  total  liability  of  the  churches  and 
the  government  at  about  $2-billion,  a number  the  churches  consider  too 
high. 

Anglicans  have  insisted  that  a deal  should  only  require  them  to 
contribute  money  and  human  resources  toward  healing  programs  and  other 
social  work  in  native  communities. 

However,  Archbishop  Peers  said  yesterday  he  might  be  able  to  convince 
Anglicans  to  contribute  money  toward  individual  legal  settlements,  as  long 
as  an  agreement  with  Ottawa  limiting  overall  liability  is  in  place. 

Despite  the  meetings  planned  for  the  summer,  some  Church  members  are 
losing  hope.  Leaders  such  as  Bishop  Cruickshank  say  Mr.  Gray  is 
negotiating  in  bad  faith  and  is  not  serious  about  keeping  the  embattled 
churches  alive. 

But  as  Archbishop  Peers  told  the  faithful  yesterday,  even  if  certain 
parts  of  the  Church  go  bankrupt,  "We  will  remain  the  Church  ...  It  is  the 
structures  that  are  at  risk,  not  the  essence  of  our  life." 
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***  Nault's  Governance  Initiative  *** 

Former  Toronto-area  NDP  MP  Don  (Dan)  Heap  and  his  wife  Alice  have  been 
reading  up  on  the  Minister's  new  governance  initiative.  Looking,  in 
particular  at  information  provided  by  Abenaki  activist  Roger  Obonsawin 
(get  more  info  from  him  at  oigroup@oigroup.ca),  Don  has  neatly  summarized 
this  project:  "Trudeau's  old  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  [lean  Chretien] 
intends,  in  his  third  term  as  un-elected  king,  to  wipe  out  the  Aboriginal 
peoples  in  Canada  legislatively  and  reduce  them  all  to  Canadians  with 
individual  rights  but  almost  no  means  to  access  them." 

This  initiative  is  supported  by  an  aggressive  and  VERY  sophisticated 
media  strategy,  and  will  be  "in  the  bag"  by  September,  if  Minister  Nault 
has  his  way.  Attractive  buzz  words  like  accountability,  democracy  and 
responsible  fiscal  management  are  the  cover  for  legislative  changes 
primarily  intended  to  make  reserve  communities  better  risks  for  private 
investors.  This  does  NOT  appear  to  be  about  improving  quality  of  life,  but 
rather  to  be  about  providing  greater  political  stability  with  longer  terms 
for  elected  officials,  better  accounting  systems,  etc.  (just  like  there  is 
in  Ontario  and  Ottawa!?!).  Paving  the  way  for  multinational  resource 
industries  hasn't  worked  to  the  advantage  of  other  Third  World  Peoples. 

Will  it  work  here?  It  could  if  the  investors  care  about  anything  other 
than  the  bottom  line,  but  we  know  they  don't. 

Look  for  Ottawa  to  use  all  its  smoke-and-mirrors  and  divide-and-conquer 
techniques  to  move  ahead  this  globalization  initiative.  Keep  reading  the 
fine  print  and  between  the  lines  to  see  if  they  will  prove  this  prediction 
right  or  wrong.  It  says  here  that  this  so-called  governance  initiative 
will  rapidly  move  First  Nations  from  colonialism  to  the  kind  of  post- 
modern-colonialism  that  can  be  evidenced  today  - for  example  - throughout 
the  Caribbean:  i.e.  from  the  hunger  and  deprivation  caused  directly  by 
colonial  powers  to  those  they  cause  by  proxy,  through  their  friends  in 
business . 

***  Mi'kmaq  Fishing  *** 

Stand  by! ! It  sounds  like  the  lobster  season  will  again  bring  choppy 
waters  in  the  east.  ARC  Atlantic  and  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  are 
sending  trained  violence-reduction  observers  at  the  request  of  both  the 
Esgennoopetit j (Burnt  Church)  and  Indian  Brook  communities.  TISG's  own 
Robin  Buyers,  who  is  also  Facilitator  for  the  Coalition  for  a Public 
Inquiry  into  Ipperwash,  will  be  there  as  an  invited  observer  in  mid-August, 
so  we'll  all  be  getting  firsthand  reports  from  her.  Be  prepared  to  again 
send  letters,  cards,  bodies  and  cheques  to  help  with  this  important 
campaign  for  recognition  of  the  treaty  and  resource  rights  of  the  Mi'kmaq 
and  other  nearby  First  Peoples.  To  get  info  directly  from  Burnt 
Church/Esgenoopetit j , contact  miigkis@nbnet.nb.ca.  More  information  on  CPT 
can  be  had  at  : http://www.prairienet.org/cpt  If  you  want  to  get  some  info 
from  down  there  about  travel,  and  how  to  support,  from  a longtime  TISG 
supporter — try  willi@web.net 

***  Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition  *** 

Up  'til  now,  the  national  Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition  has  benefited  from 
funding  from  Canada's  major  churches,  but  it  has  functioned  fairly 
autonomously  from  Church  mandates.  Networking  for  and  with  Aboriginal  and 
community  partners,  it  has  brought  energy  and  prominence  to  important 
Aboriginal  Rights  issues.  Some  of  the  campaigns  that  ARC  has  taken  up 


include:  the  Lubicon  land  negotiations,  the  struggles  of  the  Innu  Peoples, 
support  for  the  fishing  rights  of  the  Mi'kmaq  Peoples,  the  long  legal 
battle  of  Delgamuukw,  the  fight  for  a public  inquiry  into  Ipperwash,  and 
much  more.  Currently  the  major  funding  partners  of  ARC  (Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  and  religious  organizations,  as  well  as  United,  Anglican, 
Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  and  other  Protestant  denominations)  have  decided 
that  it  is  more  economical  and  will  better  address  their  policy  needs  to 
bring  all  the  inter-church  coalitions  together  under  one  umbrella  board, 
which  they  have  named  "Canadian  Churches  for  Dustice  and  Peace"  (CCDP). 
Affected  organizations  include  inter-church  groups  that  have  been  working 
for  many  years  on  human  rights  in  Latin  America,  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well 
as  refugee  issues,  corporate  'responsibility'  and  ethics  concerns,  etc. 
There  is  some  recognition  that  ARC  is  a different  kind  of  coalition  from 
the  others...  but  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  much  of  ARC'S  autonomy  will  be 
lost  in  the  process  of  this  amalgamation.  As  an  activist  network  member 
group,  which  is  NOT  affiliated  with  any  Christian  or  other  faith  group, 
TISG  has  endorsed  a letter  to  the  new  CCDP  Board  asking  that  they  take 
into  account  many  concerns  that  we  have  about  these  proposed  changes.  More 
on  this  in  the  next  Newsletter. 

***  Gathering  Women's  Voices  for  the  WCAR  *** 

The  GTV  Circle  of  Women  met  in  late  Dune  to  develop  a format  for  the 
report  that  Spokeswoman  Darlene  Ritchie  will  take  to  South  Africa  for  the 
World  Conference  Against  Racism  at  the  end  of  August  2001.  This  report 
will  be  released  in  the  community  and  then  to  the  media  prior  to  the 
conference.  It  chronicles  issues,  examples  and  ways  to  address  the  racism 
experienced  by  Indigenous  women  in  Canada,  and  sets  these  points  in  an 
historical  and  cultural  context  which  points  directly  to  both  causes  and 
means  of  resolution.  For  further  information  on  this  topic,  contact 
Darlene  at  atlohsa@on.aibn.com  or  Bev  at  bearclan@netcom . ca 

***  Draft  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples  (DDRIP)  *** 

As  previously  announced  by  TISG,  Montreal-based  Rights  & Democracy,  the 
international  human  rights  organization  headed  by  Warren  Allmand,  has 
decided  that  their  project  for  the  World  Conference  Against  Racism  is  to 
gather  political  support  for  the  in  Canada  for  the  DDRIP.  Many  people  in 
the  TISG  network  have  already  responded  to  our  request  to  endorse  the  open 
letter  by  Rights  & Democracy  on  the  DDRIP.  If  you  haven't  yet  done  so,  you 
can  find  information  about  their  campaign  and  how  you  can  join  it  on  their 
website  at  http://www.ichrdd.ca  or  by  emailing  Marie  St.  Louis  at 
mstlouis@ichrdd . ca 

***  Coalition  for  the  Advancement  of  Aboriginal  Studies  *** 

A relatively  new  national  organization,  the  CAAS  is  focussed  on 
improving  what  is  taught  about  Aboriginal  Peoples  in  Canadian  classrooms. 
The  need  for  this  is  known  to  all  Aboriginal  persons  and  what  stated 
repeatedly  in  the  RCAP  report.  The  CAAS  welcomes  anyone  interested  in 
education  - academics,  anti-racism  activists,  classroom  teachers,  parents. 
Elders,  traditional  teachers,  and  more  - to  its  mixed  network  of 
Aboriginal  and  Canadian  [Newcomer]  members.  Your  support  can  be  useful  to 
this  new  group  in  many  ways.  Check  out  their  website  - which  is  loaded 
with  links  and  resources,  including  direct  access  to  professional 
development  supports  for  teachers  - at  <www.yorku.edu.ca/caas>.  In 
particular,  CAAS  can  use  your  help  with  administering  their  Student 
Awareness  Survey  (find  out  more  on  their  site).  You  can  email  their  Summer 
Coordinator,  Anika  Altiman,  at  < caas@edu.yorku.ca>. 

***  Caldwell  First  Nation:  The  Good  News  Department!!  *** 

Opposition  to  the  land  claim  of  the  Caldwell  First  Nation  seems  to  be 
declining.  A recent  community  meeting  to  whip  up  anti-Native  Rights 
sentiment  - and  get  people  to  donate  to  the  legal  costs  of  those  opposing 
the  Caldwell  claim  - was  not  as  successful  as  organizers  hoped.  This 
doesn't  mean  we  can  call  off  the  support  efforts  we  have  been  making,  but 
it  does  feel  good  to  know  that  people  can  change  their  views  and  become 
more  reasonable  and  fair. 


According  to  a mainstream  media  report  of  this  meeting,  "Some  local 
residents  just  want  to  see  all  the  anger  subside  and  everyone  to  get  on 
with  their  lives...  Blenheim  resident  Deborah  Dorner  is  just  tired  of  all 
the  animosity.  "I  would  like  to  see  the  amount  of  energy  and  money  going 
into  the  court  battle  to  be  used  to  find  peace  in  the  community  and 
welcome  the  Caldwells,"  she  said.  "Some  of  us  are  quite  happy  to  see  a new 
dimension  added  to  our  community."  She  hoped  that  the  CKCN  and  its 
supporters  could  sit  down  with  members  of  the  Caldwell  First  Nation.  "If 
the  Caldwells  spoke  about  their  pain  and  the  CKCN  spoke  about  theirs, 
there  could  be  ground  for  healing."  " 

Another  report  from  the  meeting  said  that  "it  was  a very  small  hall... 
and  [a]  very  short  meeting.  I thought  it  was  a shame  because  most  of  the 
[people  there]  were  senior  citizens  and  they  kept  asking  them  for  money... 
Not  everyone  at  the  meeting  supported  the  CKCN,  but  went  to  see  what  they 
had  to  say.  A few  came  up  to  me  to  say  hello  and  introduce  themselves, 
which  I thought  was  great."  For  more  information  on  how  to  keep  the  ball 
rolling  in  the  Caldwell's  favour,  look  up  the  Caldwell  story  at  www. 
nativenewsonline.orgor  contact  kjacobs@ciaccess.com. 

***  International  Cultural  Award  to  Daughter  of  Esgenoopetit j Activists  * 
A Brief  History  of  the  Rosenberg  Fund  for  Children  (RFC)  In  Dune,  1950, 
Ethel  and  Dulius  Rosenberg  were  arrested  by  the  United  States  government 
and  charged  with  "conspiring  to  give  the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb  to  the 
Soviet  Union."  In  four  short  weeks,  they  were  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  death  by  electrocution.  In  spite  of  three  years  of 
international  efforts  to  save  their  lives  - a campaign  launched  by 
progressives  around  the  world  who  believed  they  had  been  framed  - on  Dune 
19,  1953,  the  Rosenbergs  were  executed  at  Sing  Sing  prison.  At  the  time  of 
their  deaths,  their  sons,  Robert  and  Michael,  were  six  and  ten  years  old. 
The  children  endured  considerable  hardship,  dislocation  and  painful 
separation  until  Anne  and  Abel  Meeropol  were  finally  able  to  adopt  them. 

Robert  Meeropol' s dream  of  building  a fitting  monument  to  his  parents 
took  many  years  to  realise.  In  1990,  he  founded  the  Rosenberg  Fund  for 
Children  which  provides  for  the  educational  and  emotional  needs  of 
children  whose  parents  have  been  harassed,  injured,  jailed,  fired,  or 
killed  in  the  course  of  their  progressive  activities. 

The  Mary  Pitawanakwat  Fund  of  the  Rosenberg  Fund  for  Children  (MPF/RFC) 
Mary  Pitawanakwat,  an  indigenous  Canadian  activist  who  lived  in  Regina, 
died  in  1995,  one  year  after  winning  a ten-year  legal  struggle  against 
sexual  harassment  and  racial  discrimination.  The  RFC  provided  support  for 
her  children  in  the  early  1990s. 

In  1999,  the  RFC,  in  cooperation  with  supporters  in  Canada,  began  the 
Mary  Pitawanakwat  Fund  of  the  Rosenberg  Fund  for  Children.  Grants  from  the 
MPF  are  awarded  each  year  to  the  children  of  targeted  Indigenous  activists 
in  Canada.  The  grants  are  made  directly  to  the  educational/cultural 
programs  chosen  by  the  Aboriginal  families  receiving  the  awards. 

MPF/RFC  Awards  Granted  to  Children  of  Two  Indigenous  Families,  2001 
Award  Continues  to  Kayla  Dacobs  - Caldwell  First  Nation,  Blenheim, 
Ontario 

Kayla  Dacobs,  who  won  an  MPF/RFC  award  in  2000,  was  granted  a second 
award  in  2001,  so  that  she  can  continue  her  Tai  Kwon  Do  program.  She  is 
the  9-year  old  granddaughter  of  Native  rights  activists  of  the  Caldwell 
First  Nation,  Chief  Larry  Dohnson  and  Theresa  Dohnson.  Gunshots,  vandalism 
graffiti,  and  stalking  by  non-Native  neighbours  have  been  employed  to 
intimidate,  silence  and  discourage  members  of  the  Caldwell  First  Nation 
from  pursuing  the  purchase  of  land  in  the  Blenheim  area.  The  right  to  land 
was  granted  to  them  in  a 1790  treaty  and  has  been  verified  by  the  federal 
government.  Because  of  this  dangerous  racism  and  harassment  in  the 
community  - which  is  being  encouraged  by  non-Native  local  politicians  - 
the  Dohnsons  made  the  decision  to  move  Kayla  to  a safer  area.  Thanks  to 
the  grant  from  the  MPF,  Kayla's  martial  arts  studies  will  not  be 
interrupted . 

Award  to  Sgoagani  - Mi ' kmaq/Wabanaki  Nation  Burnt  Church,  New  Brunswick 
This  year,  the  MPF/RFC  has  awarded  a grant  to  Miigam'agan  and 
gkisedtanamoogk  of  the  Mi ' kmaq/Wabanaki  Nation  for  funding  assistance  to 


help  their  children,  especially  their  oldest  daughter  Sgoagani,  with  a 
home  schooling  program. 

The  home  schooling  program  that  Miigam'agan  and  gkisedtanamoogk  provide 
their  children  reflects  their  extensive  knowledge  of  Mi'kmaq  language  and 
culture.  They  are  advocates  for  the  return  to  Aboriginal  teachings  and 
community  activism  and  life  that  reflects  Mi'kmaq  traditions.  As  activists 
in  the  Mi'kmaq  community  at  Burnt  Church,  they  have  been  targeted  for 
their  work  in  support  of  Native  lobster  fishing  rights,  gkisedtanamoogk 
has  been  struggling  for  many  years  for  the  right  to  cross  the  imposed 
international  borders  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  without  signing 
on  to  citizenship  in  either  country.  And,  after  many  hard-fought  years, 
Miigam'agan,  gkisedtanamoogk  and  their  children  won  the  right  to  use  only 
their  traditional  names  in  government  records. 

Throughout  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  Aboriginal  youth  are  facing 
challenges  in  the  public  school  system  from  racism  and  from  a curriculum 
and  an  education  system  that  reinforces  notions  and  impacts  of  colonialism. 
The  MPF/RFC  grant  in  support  of  home  schooling  for  Sgoagani  is  in 
recognition  of  the  need  to  address  the  brutal  consequences  of  colonial 
western  education  on  Aboriginal  children  and  youth. 
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High  court  ruling  on  arrests  hurts  sovereignty,  tribes  say 
By  STEVE  YOUNG 
Argus  Leader 
published:  7/6/01 

Oglala  Sioux  tribal  officials  are  mobilizing  against  a U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruling  that  allows  Nevada  law  enforcement  officers  to  enter  reservations 
to  arrest  Indians  for  crimes  committed  elsewhere. 

In  a ruling  last  week,  the  Supreme  Court  said  state  law  enforcement 
officers  in  Nevada  could  enter  the  Fallon  Paiute-Shoshone  Reservation  and 
arrest  Indians  on  deeded  or  trust  lands  for  crimes  that  occurred  off  the 
reservation . 

Oglala  Sioux  President  lohn  Steele  said  he  will  try  to  restrict  the 
ability  of  South  Dakota  law  enforcement  officers  to  enter  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  to  investigate  and  prosecute  crimes. 

He  has  directed  Robert  Grey  Eagle,  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  attorney  general, 
to  draft  an  ordinance  requiring  law  enforcement  to  comply  with  extradition 
procedures  in  the  1868  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  in  order  to  arrest  Indians  on 
the  reservation. 

"I  feel  that  ruling  should  be  limited  to  Nevada  since  the  . . . history  of 
that  reservation  is  different  from  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,"  Steele 
said . 

Larry  Long,  chief  deputy  attorney  general  for  South  Dakota,  said  the 
ruling  is  not  likely  to  mean  big  changes  any  time  soon  in  the  way  this 
state  views  law  enforcement  on  reservations . 

"We're  still  reviewing  the  decision,"  Long  said  Thursday.  "But  we  aren't 
doing  anything  and  have  no  plans  to  do  anything,  except  take  a deep  breath 
and  move  very  cautiously,  if  at  all. 

"This  decision  is  certainly  at  variance  to  what  the  common  practice  has 
been  in  South  Dakota  for  a long  time." 

Typically,  law  enforcement  officials  ask  tribes  to  extradite,  or  turn 


over,  tribal  members  who  are  staying  on  the  reservation  but  have  been 
charged  with  state  crimes  off  the  reservation.  Long  said. 

Steele  said  the  ordinance  he  is  having  drafted  will  be  presented  to  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council  for  approval  during  its  meeting  Duly  16-19. 

The  tribe  also  plans  to  hold  a meeting  of  all  Sioux  tribes  at  the  Rapid 
City  Ramkota  Inn  on  Duly  26-28  to  discuss  the  Supreme  Court's  move  toward 
allowing  state  jurisdiction  on  reservations  under  the  Nevada  case. 

Sioux  Falls  lawyer  Dim  Abourezk,  a former  U.S.  senator  who  represented 
the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  for  eight  years  and  has  worked  for  other  tribes, 
called  the  Supreme  Court  decision  "a  big-time  ruling  affecting  the 
tribes . " 

"It's  just  a further  chipping  away  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  rights  of 
Indian  tribes,"  Abourezk  said.  "And  eventually,  I think  it  could  spell 
doom  for  the  tribes  themselves  . . . that  they  will  be  sucked  into  the 
destruction  of  their  tribal  sovereignty  by  decisions  like  this." 

Dohnson  Holy  Rock,  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  said  hundreds  of 
Lakota  warriors  died  in  the  1800s  so  the  tribe  could  have  a permanent 
reservation  free  from  state  jurisdiction. 

"The  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  was  not  a gift  from  the  United  States,"  he 
said.  "It  was  paid  for  by  the  blood  of  our  ancestors.  The  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe  cannot  sit  by  and  watch  all  this  be  erased  by  the  stroke  of  the 
pen . " 

Abourezk  said  the  South  Dakota  Supreme  Court  ruled  on  a similar 
situation  in  1990  in  State  vs.  Spotted  Horse.  In  that  decision,  the  court 
held  that  a Mobridge  police  officer  did  not  have  the  jurisdiction  to 
follow  a member  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  onto  his  reservation  and 
arrest  him  for  having  invalid  state  license  plate  stickers  on  his  car. 

"I  think  what  that  decision  says  is  the  South  Dakota  Supreme  Court  has 
outlawed  that  kind  of  stuff  here,"  Abourezk  said. 

Roily  Samp,  a Sioux  Falls  lawyer  who  is  a former  chief  tribal  judge  for 
the  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux,  said  South  Dakota  has  one  of  the  clearest 
boundaries  between  federal  and  state  jurisdiction  on  Indian  reservations 
of  any  state. 

In  1953,  Congress  passed  a law  that  allowed  states  to  accept  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  reservations  if  voters  elected  to  do  so.  Samp 
said.  In  South  Dakota,  voters  decided  not  to  take  that  jurisdiction,  he 
said.  "I'm  not  sure  you  can  apply  the  Nevada  case  to  this  state." 

Gregg  Bourland,  chairman  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe,  said 
Thursday  that  he  had  not  heard  of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling. 

"This  is  the  first  I've  heard  of  it,"  Bourland  said.  "I'd  be  remiss  to 
comment  until  I actually  looked  the  ruling  over.  But  I'm  going  to  have  our 
legal  department  investigate  it  right  away." 
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Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Date:  Fri,  6 Dul  2001  11:27:19  -0700 
From:  Kay  Lee  <kayleel@charter . net> 


If  you  would  be  willing  to  join  me  in  a vigil  at  FSP  in  Starke,  Florida 


and/on  the  Bradford  County  Courthouse  when  Troy  Griffin  goes  to  court 
(tentatively  August  14th) , 
contact  me: 

Kay  Lee 

2613  Larry  Court 
Eau  Gallie,  FL  32935 
321-253-3673 
kayleel@charter . net 

I NEED  A VIGIL! 

6/30/2001 
Hello  Kay  Lee 

I'm  not  doing  too  good  at  this  time,  but  I did  receive  your  card  and 
message  and  yes!  I would  like  for  you  to  place  the  story  on  the  internet. 
Plus  I thank  you  for  helping  me  get  my  article  out  there  to  those 
newspapers . 

Kay  Lee,  I'm  going  to  need  support.  On  6/26/2001,  guards  woke  me  up  and 
told  me  that  I'm  going  to  Bradford  County  Courthouse.  When  I got  there, 
the  judge  told  me  that  I'm  being  charged  with  'Battery  on  Law  Enforcement 
Officer'  [Yes,  that's  what  the  guards  call  themselves  - kl ] . 

The  judge  said  this  'assault'  was  supposed  to  have  happened  on  Nov.  5th, 
1999,  almost  two  years  ago,  when  a fire  took  place  here  at  FSP.  When  the 
administration  allowed  the  guards  to  open  up  all  cell  doors  and  told  us  to 
come  out  and  go  towards  the  back  door  without  any  restraints,  the  officers 
seen  so  many  inmates  without  any  restraints,  it  caused  certain  officers  to 
panic  and  react  negatively. 

Now,  after  the  building  was  cleared  of  all  other  inmates,  me  and  another 
inmate  was  still  in  the  building.  I risked  my  life  with  all  the  smoke  to 
help  this  friend  of  mine  get  out  of  his  cell  because  his  door  was  jammed 
and  it  had  been  over  15  minutes  and  nobody  was  helping  him.  After  getting 
him  out  of  his  cell,  we  exited  the  building,  entering  a crowd  of  inmates 
and  officers.  As  I was  waiting  in  the  crowd,  Lt.  Palmer  appeared  and 
threw  me  to  the  ground,  where  I was  then  attacked  by  several  officers,  and 
now  they  are  trying  to  say  that  I assaulted  an  officer. 

Ms  Kaylee,  Please  listen  to  me.  I promise  I didn't  do  anything  wrong. 
Now,  let  me  you  tell  why  all  of  a sudden  they're  trying  to  give  me  another 
charge.  I'll  show  you  how  they  are  trying  to  frame  me. 

Number  1.  I'm  a writwriter. 

Number  2.  As  you  know,  the  lawsuit  that's  now  in  effect  that  Peter 
Siegel  is  handling,  I'm  a prime  witness  in  that  case. 

Peter  Siegal  came  out  here  to  interview  me  concerning  the  lawsuit.  He 
wrote  me  a letter  asking  me  if  anything  happened  to  me  since  our  last 
visit.  I wrote  him  and  told  him  that  these  guards  have  been  constantly 
harassing  me,  threatening  me  about,  "We  are  going  to  teach  you  about  going 
out  there  talking  to  them  lawyers.  We  are  going  to  get  you  some  more  time 
in  prison."  These  threats  were  occuring  for  a period  of  time.  Peter 
Siegal  and  (list)  Shirley  have  letters  ahead  of  time,  even  before  they 
brought  this  charge  on  me. 

Ms.  Kaylee,  the  question  is,  why  they  waited  this  long  to  charge  me? 

What  transpired  between  1999  to  2001,  out  of  96  inmates  that  were  on  the 
recreation  yard  that  day  and  I'm  the  only  one  that  gets  charged. 

Something  has  got  to  seem  strange  about  that. 

I got  about  10  months  at  the  most  before  I go  home.  I've  done  7 years 
already.  I have  a very  good  and  supportive  family  out  there  and  a little 
son  that's  waiting  on  me.  I can't  allow  them  to  frame  me  for  another  five 
years.  That's  what  the  charge  they  are  dropping  on  me  carries. 

I've  seen  these  guards  frame  alot  of  inmates  when  they  are  about  to  come 
home,  so  that's  what  they  are  trying  to  do  to  me.  They  are  trying  to 
retaliate  on  me  because  of  me  coming  forward  to  report  the  abuse  that  I 
and  others  suffered,  and  about  the  lawsuit.  It's  hard  for  me  to  explain 
everything  to  you  on  this  paper.  I know  these  guards  are  watching  my  mail, 
so  I wish  I had  a phone  call  or  a visit  with  you. 

This  is  what  I want  to  set  up.  A protest  where  y'all  would  have  signs, 
microphones,  etc  on  my  behalf  and  for  others  that  are  suffering.  I'd  love 
for  y'all  to  set  up  on  the  outside  of  this  prison,  FSP,  and  the  Bradford 


County  Courthouse  when  I go  to  court. 

I want  to  know  if  you  are  interested  and  can  you  support  me  in  that 
fashion? 

Please  contact  my  dad  also.  I just  need  you  to  explain  what  you  are 
doing  on  behalf  of  inmates.  Also  explain  to  him  some  of  the  harsh  things 
that's  going  on  in  here.  Mainly  let  him  know  that  these  guards  are  trying 
to  frame  me  with  another  charge  that  carries  five  years.  Let  him  know, 
"Don't  Panic!"  All  I need  him  to  do  is  help  find  a paid  lawyer  to 
represent  me  on  this  case.  I can't  have  a public  defender  because  I will 
lose  the  case.  Also  tell  him  to  contact  the  NAACP.  I need  all  the 
support  I can  get  in  trying  to  move  this  case  out  of  Bradford  county  to 
Gainesville,  because  St.  Pete  Times,  as  well  as  Miami  Herald,  did  a big 
investigation  on  this  region  and  it  is  one  county  where  everyone  knows 
everyone  and  it's  impossible  for  me  to  receive  a fair  trial.  Please, 
contact  my  dad.  I'm  also  going  to  have  my  mom  contact  you  when  she  comes 
from  camp  after  the  14th,  but  for  the  time  being,  I need  you  to  contact  my 
father  as  soon  as  possible.  Explain  to  him  what  I've  just  told  you. 

I'm  sending  you  some  names  and  addresses  of  some  representatives  that  I 
need  letters  sent  to  by  my  family  members  and  supporters  to  help  me  get  a 
change  of  venue,  get  my  case  moved  to  Gainesville  where  I would  receive  a 
fair  trial.  Please  forward  these  names  and  addresses  to  my  father  and 
explain  to  him  that  I need  him  to  contact  these  people  by  writing  or 
calling  and  let  them  know  what  they  are  trying  to  do  to  me.  Explain  that 
I need  to  have  my  case  moved  out  of  Bradford  County  in  order  to  receive  a 
fair  trial.  I'm  going  to  write  my  dad  too.  I just  need  you  to  do  around 
back  in  case  they  throw  my  mail  away.  If  you  can,  I need  your  response  on 
this  asap.  My  next  court  date  is  August  14th,  so  I need  your  response. 

Can  anyone  help  me  file  a motion  for  change  of  venue  (to  move  this 
case)?  If  you  can,  I need  for  y'all  to  write  letters  to  the  judge,  senate, 
etc . 

I mean  you  probably  don't  know  how  it  feels  to  be  abused  and  accused  of 
doing  something  that  you  didn't  do.  Ma'am,  they  know  I'm  fixing  to  come 
home.  See,  they  don't  think  I have  any  family  or  support  out  there.  I'm 
going  to  do  as  you  say,  hang  on  to  my  spirit,  because  I'm  not  alone.  But 
I promise.  If  I get  five  more  years,  I will  kill  myself!  I can't  do 
another  five  years. 

If  anyone  can  refer  me  to  any  lawyers  that  are  not  attached  to  the  DOC, 
lawyers  that  will  at  least  put  up  a fight  in  my  defense,  please  send  me 
their  names  and  addresses  and  phone  numbers.  My  next  court  date  is  August 
14th.  I'm  going  to  try  to  set  it  back  for  6 months  so  I will  have  time  to 
prepare  for  my  defense.  Please  make  copies  of  my  letters  as  evidence  that 
I did  file  that  I knew  they  were  trying  to  frame  me  before  they  framed  me. 
I'm  going  to  need  your  help  seriously. 

I've  come  too  far  to  let  these  guards  frame  me.  I need  all  the  support 
I can  get.  I really  need  the  protest.  I refuse  to  let  them  bury  me.  I 
have  a son  that's  seven  years  old.  I've  been  locked  up  ever  since  he  was 
born.  I can't  do  another  five  years  for  nothing.  We've  got  to  put  a stop 
to  these  guards  trying  to  frame  inmates  before  they  go  home. 

I pray  every  night  for  you.  There's  not  too  many  of  you  who  have  the 
heart  to  reach  out  for  inmates.  I appreciate  every  one  of  you. 

Please  contact  the  Florida  lustice  Institute 

Peter  Siegal  305-358-2081 

Lisa  Shirley  352-375-2494 

On  Behalf  of 

Troy  M.  Griffin 

550629 

Florida  State  Prison 
P.0.  Box  181 
Starke,  Florida  32091 

MORE  ON  FLORIDA  STATE  PRISON 

http : //www. a nge If ire . com/ f 14/prison/ state . html 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 


Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 


If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 
brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 
information  about  them  they'd  like  shared. 

Danet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 

http://www.owlstar.com 

owlstar@speakeasy.org 

"RE:  History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Mon,  18  Dun  2001  07:42:14  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Subj : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School.  Dune  15,  1888  INDIAN  HELPER. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  FRIDAY,  Dune  15,  1888  NO.  44 
CARLISLE,  PA. 


If  anything  unkind  you  hear 
About  someone  you  know,  my  dear. 

Do  not,  I pray  you,  it  repeat 

When  you  that  someone  chance  to  meet; 

For  such  news  has  a leaden  way 
Of  clouding  o'er  a sunny  day. 

But  if  you  something  pleasant  hear 
About  some  one  you  know,  my  dear. 

Make  haste,  to  make  great  haste  'twere  well. 
To  her  or  him  the  same  to  tell; 

For  such  news  has  a golden  way 
Of  lighting  up  a cloudy  day. 


A LETTER  FROM  MR.  STANDING. 

How  He  Finds  Things  in  England. 

From  Charlwood  Surrey,  May  3rd,  Mr.  Standing  writes  : 

"On  leaving  Liverpool  for  our  first  journey  on  an  English  Railroad  we 
were  soon  sensible  of  a chilly  feeling. 

There  was  no  warmth  and  the  season  much  later  than  usual.  All  our 
wraps  were  in  requisition  and  comfortable. 

We  found  the  cars  better  than  they  used  to  be. 

Air-brakes  were  in  use  and  good  speed  was  made  but  we  seemed  to  have 
to  change  cars  every  few  miles. 

It  was  very  odd,  too,  to  see  First,  Second  and  Third  class  Waiting 
Room;  First,  Second  and  Third  class  Refreshment  Room;  First,  Second  and 
Third  class  Ticket  Windows. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  travel  is  third  class,  and  I 
understand  it  is  the  third  class  that  pays  the  dividends.  One  line  - the 
Midland  - has  discarded  second  class  altogether. 

Many  of  the  cars  are  short-about  30  ft.  long,  with  only  four  wheels. 

Some  are  60  ft.  and  have  eight  wheels,  the  same  as  American. 

These  are  much  the  easiest  to  ride  in. 

At  the  close  of  the  day's  journey  we  were  glad  to  find  a resting-place 
with  relatives. 

We  left  the  ship  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  a dirty  old 
tender  that  in  America  would  have  been  retired  from  active  duty  long  since. 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning,  Dack  looked  out  of  the  port-hole  of 


the  ship  and  saw,  close  by,  houses  and  yards  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey 
River. 

He  astonished  the  passengers  by  remarking: 

'Mamma,  I didn't  know  the  ship  had  a backyard,  before.'" 

Mr.  Standing  here  tells  of  his  visit  to  Stockton,  his  ride  on  the 
steam-trams,  where  one  can  go  a long  way  for  2 cents. 

Then  his  visit  to  a Friends'  school;  and  to  Darlington  where  he  passed 
over  the  original  line  of  railroad,  built  by  Stephenson  in  1825;  then 
Middleboro-a  town  looked  upon  as  a wonder  in  England,  having  grown  from 
nothing  to  a city  of  60,000  in  about  40  years. 

At  another  point  he  visited  an  old  country  church,  which  was  built  in 
the  11th  century,  and  on  the  same  day  went  to  Durham  Cathedral. 

"Passing  by  way  of  Birmingham  to  London,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  I was 
present  at  Dr.  Barnardo's  annual  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  also 
visited  his  home,  but  found  nothing  whatever  for  us. 

We  are  far  ahead,  industrially,  with  the  single  exception  of 
brushmaking. 

Dr.  Barnardo  was  not  at  home  and  schools  not  in  session,  but  things 
were  rough;  for  instance,  I saw  a boy  clean  off  dining-room  tables  by 
getting  on  them,  and  with  a broom  sweeping  fragments  from  them  to  the 
floor. 

Dr.  Barnardo  is  popular,  and  the  people  support  him  to  the  extent  of 
$500,000  annually. 

We  are  now  in  the  south  of  England  and  truly  it  is  a beautiful 
country,  like  one  large  park,  and  much  improved  in  the  20  years  I have 
been  absent." 

NOTE:  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Dr.  Bernardo  referred  to  above  is 
the  same  whom  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  London,  recently  sent  to 
Canada  to  visit  the  2,683  children  sent  from  the  slums  of  London  into 
homes  in  Canada.  -ED. 


The  liar  is  always  a COWARD.  He  tells  because  he  is  said  to  tell  the 
truth.  Remember,  a person  cannot  lie  without  being  found  out  some  time. 


(P  2) 

The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 

EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


A letter  from  Miss  Morton,  one  of  our  former  teachers  now  employed  in 
an  Academy  in  Florida  says,  she  receives  $900  a year  and  has  four  months 
vacation.  Let's  ALL  go. 


For  one  subscriber  to  the  RED  MAN  (50  cents  a year)  we  will  give  a 
picture  of  our  little  Apache  babies.  The  picture  is  worth  20  cents 
cash.  The  same  will  be  given  for  five  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER. 


Fifteen  of  the  seventy-eight  in  the  graduating  class  of  the  Yale 
Scientific  School  earned  their  own  living  while  in  college.  Thirty-two 
of  the  class  have  no  plans  for  the  future;  thirteen  will  take  post 


graduate  courses;  four  will  be  chemists;  three,  lawyers;  three,  bankers; 
and  ten,  engineers. 


An  Aged  Friend. 

Marcus  B.  Osborn,  of  Salt  lake  City,  Utah,  sent  us  a list  of  ten 
subscriptions  for  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  recently. 

Mr.  Osborn  says  he  is  LXXXV  years,  II  months,  and  XXV  days  old. 

Can  the  little  folks  in  No.  1 tell  in  figures  the  remarkable  age  that 
our  good  friend  has  reached? 

Mr.  Osborn  became  interested  in  the  Indians  while  the  75  Kiowas, 
Comanches  and  Cheyennes  were  prisoners  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  years 
ago. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Mason  Pratt  was  only  twelve  years  old,  but  he 
interpreted  Comanche  for  his  father  who  as  in  charge  of  the  prisoners. 

It  greatly  pleased  the  aged  gentleman  to  see  so  small  a boy  act  as 
interpreter,  and  to  see  the  Indians  so  interested  in  what  he  told  them 
especially  in  his  explanations  of  the  Bible,  and  Mr.  Osborn  has  been  a 
warm  friend  of  the  Indians  ever  since. 

On  Saturday,  Dr.  Given  went  to  Bucks  County  to  see  Moses  Culbertson 
who  was  sick  for  a few  days  at  his  farm  home. 

While  in  Newtown,  Dr.  saw  a number  of  our  students  who  have  homes  near 
there.  Among  others  were  Stacy  Matlack,  Casper  Esdon,  Theo.  North,  las. 
Y.  Miller,  Saahtlie,  Laban  Locojim,  Eben  Beeds,  Bruce  Fisher,  Charlie 
Kerame  and  Hiowa.  All  looked  well  and  seemed  happy. 

Our  boys  have  come  to  be  a substantial  part  of  the  farming  community 
in  Bucks  County. 

On  his  way  home  the  Doctor  made  a flying  trip  to  Maryland  in  the 
vicinity  of  Colora.  He  there  saw  Susie  Bond,  Maggie  Thomas,  lennie 
Black,  Meta,  Katie  Metoxen,  lennie  Mitchell,  Ellen  Hansell  and  Burdette 
Tsisnah  and  wife  Lucy.  All  have  good  homes  and  are  getting  on  well. 


Col.  Gardner,  Inspector  of  Indian  Affairs,  is  with  us,  having  arrived 
on  Saturday.  The  Colonel  has  been  in  the  service  for  more  than  nine 
years,  has  visited  every  Indian  Agency  and  every  Indian  school  in  the 
United  States,  some  of  them  several  times.  This  is  his  first  visit, 
however,  to  Carlisle.  He  has  carefully  examined  into  all  the 
departments  of  our  school,  and  will  make  a report  of  his  investigations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Henry  Kendall  has  come  back  for  a vacation,  from  Rutger's  College,  New 

Brunswick,  N.D.  where  he  has  been  in  the  Preparatory  class.  He  intends 

going  home  to  New  Mexico  this  summer  and  hopes  to  return  east  in  the 
Fall,  and  go  on  with  his  studies.  Henry  stood  No.  2 in  all  of  his 

classes.  In  no  study  did  he  received  less  than  95  per  cent  and  in  all 

but  one  study  his  percent  was  above  95. 


It  was  a Pacific  coast  lady  who  said,  upon  hearing  a remark  by  one  of 
our  number  that  she  was  planning  to  go  to  Atlantic  City  soon,  "You'd 
better  go  to  the  *other*  shore."  Of  course  the  P.c.  lady  meant  Southern 
California,  but  the  embarrassment  was  not  lessened,  when  by  way  of 
explanation  she  added  "You  know  it  is  always  warm  there." 


On  Sunday  we  were  favored  with  a visit  from  Dr.  Cattell,  Ex-President 
of  Lafayette,  Dr.  Howe,  a Baptist  Minister  of  Boston  and  our  good  friend 
Rev.  Dr.  Vance,  of  Chester.  All  spoke  grand  words  of  encouragement  and 
advice  at  our  afternoon  service. 


Subscribe  for  THE  RED  MAN  Indian  boys!  Subscribe  for  the  RED  MAN 
Indian  girls!  Study  its  pages  and  try  to  get  hold  of  the  thought  and 
valuable  information  it  contains  about  your  race. 


(P-  3) 

If  all  who  intend  taking  the  HELPER  another  year  would  PLEASE  RENEW 
PROMPTLY  after  receiving  notice  that  their  time  is  out  it  would  save  us 
much  time  and  labor,  and  prevent  delays  and  the  loss  of  papers. 


Going  to  camp  this  summer? 

Great  call  for  buttermilk  these  days. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  on  the  Fourth? 


Several  more  pupils  have  gone  to  country  homes. 


Percy  Zadoka  kicked  7 ft.  4 3/4  inches  high,  the  other  evening. 


The  upper  parts  of  the  dining-room  windows  have  been  painted. 


The  water  in  the  pond  was  too  low  for  boating  at  the  picnic,  and  many 
little  hearts  were  disappointed. 


We  have  to  thank  some  one  whose  name  was  not  attached  thereto  for  a 
small  pincushion  received  through  the  mail,  this  week. 


The  pink  coat  of  paint  which  the  Assembly  room  and  Reading  Room  in  the 
Large  Boys'  Quarters  have  received  add  much  to  their  appearance. 


Thirty  little  fellows  went  to  the  lower  farm  yesterday  to  pick 
potato-bugs.  They  call  the  bugs  huckleberries.  On  their  return  in  the 
evening.  Miss  Noble  gave  them  a regular  picnic  supper,  and  they  deserved 
it. 


D.B.  Given  graduated  at  the  *head*  of  his  class  in  the  High  School  of 
Carlisle,  just  as  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  thought  he  would.  Now  he 
intends  taking  up  Greek  and  Latin  and  will  enter  some  college  as  soon  as 
ready. 


The  Regulars  who  went  to  Newville  on  Saturday,  to  play  a game  of  ball 
with  the  Newville  nine,  were  beaten  by  a score  of  15  to  9.  Our  boys  say 
that  the  Newvilles  Imported  their  pitcher  and  three  fielders  from 
Chambersburg. 


Dr.  Hepburn  is  running  an  opposition  printing  establishment,  in  the 
clerk's  office.  He  doesn't  set  type  but  writes  what  he  wants  to  print, 
with  a small  sharp  wheel,  cutting  through  paper  made  for  the  purpose. 
Then  he  rolls  an  inked  roller  something  like  our  printing  office 
rollers,  over  the  cut  paper  and  this  makes  the  ink  go  through  on  to  a 
clean  white  sheet  underneath.  The  machine  is  called  a Cyclostyle  and  is 
very  complete.  A thousand  or  more  copies  of  the  same  writing  can  soon 
be  made. 

THE  RED  MAN  for  Dune  was  mailed  today. 


William  Morgan  led  the  Sunday  evening  service. 


Mr.  Harris  furnished  the  violin  music  at  the  picnic. 


Mrs.  Pettinos,  of  Carlisle  attended  our  afternoon  services  Sunday. 


Martin  Quahada  has  gone  to  Mifflin  County  to  visit  friends. 


Mr.  Sanno  made  the  hearts  of  the  girls  glad,  on  picnic  day  by 
presenting  them  with  flowers  from  his  yard  as  they  passed. 


Dohnnie  went  with  his  grandpa,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  to  Newville  to 
spend  Sunday  and  there  heard  for  the  first  time  his  grandpa  preach. 


Levi  Levering  visited  the  Wilson  College  Chambersburg,  Saturday.  The 
young  ladies  were  off  on  a picnic  and  he  was  invited  to  join  them,  which 
he  did  and  passed  a very  pleasant  day. 


Lida  Standing  came  out  from  town  one  day  this  week  to  visit  her 


friends  at  the  school.  Lida  looks  exceedingly  well  and  seems  very 
happy,  notwithstanding  her  papa  and  mamma  are  away  over  in  England. 


A large  number  of  complimentary  letters  about  our  little  paper  have 
been  received  in  the  past  few  weeks.  We  thank  our  friends  very  much, 
and  would  like  to  print  parts  of  their  letters  but  space  forbids. 


Joshua  Given  has  sent  us  seven  RED  MAN  and  eleven  HELPER  subscriptions 
this  week.  Joshua  has  recently  been  to  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  to  other 
points  in  New  England,  speaking  to  the  people  and  telling  them  of  the 
Indian  work. 


From  a letter  received  from  Laban  Locojim  we  think  he  must  be  making 
the  most  of  his  opportunities  while  out  on  a Bucks  County  farm.  After 
telling  about  his  work,  how  the  late  season  put  back  the  corn  planting, 
etc.,  he  says,  "This  afternoon  I went  to  Sunday  school.  Miss  Carrie 
Wylie,  she  was  there  from  Brooklyn  and  she  was  glad  to  meet  her  class, 
that  is  myself  and  some  other  boys."  Laban  says  he  is  "glad  to  work 
farmer.  I do  not  want  the  Government  help  me  all  the  way  through  my 
life." 


(P-  4) 

THE  PICNIC. 

The  Man-on-the-band-stand  heard  such  remarks  as  these  in  the  cars  and 
on  the  way  from  the  station  as  the  merry  group  of  Picnickers  were 
returning  from  Pine  Grove,  Tuesday,  evening. 

"The  very  best  picnic  we  ever  had." 

"Yes  indeed,  the  very  best." 

"I  enjoyed  every  minute  to  day." 

"So  did  I,  and  every  body  seemed  to." 

"Didn't  the  boys  and  girls  behave  nicely?" 

"Yes;  not  one  had  to  be  scolded." 

"0,  my,  I'm  tired,  but  I had  such  a good  day." 

"Miss  Noble  is  just  as  good  as  she  can  be.  Didn't  we  have  a nice 
dinner  and  supper." 

"Yes,  I ate  so  much  dinner  I didn't  want  any  supper?" 

"That  was  the  way  I felt  but  when  I saw  the  ice-cream  piled  up  in 
those  saucers  my  appetite  came  back." 

"Ice-cream,  lemonade  and  lots  of  cake  besides  sandwiches  and  coffee, 
who'd  want  more?" 

"The  day  was  perfect." 

"Yes,  not  too  cool,  not  too  warm." 

"The  ride  on  the  cars  was  delightful." 

"And  the  visit  to  the  furnace,  what  a nice  side  trip!" 

"I  never  thought  I should  see  iron  running  like  water." 

"The  Indians  at  home  wouldn't  believe  us  if  we  should  tell  them  that, 
would  they?" 

"No,  and  they  will  not  believe  us  when  we  tell  them  about  hundreds  of 
other  things  that  we  have  had  a chance  to  see  since  we  came  here." 

"I  had  a splendid  ride  on  the  Merry  go  round." 

"So  did  I,  and  I beat  at  Ten-pins." 

"I  should  think  so-and-so  would  be  tired;  he  played  base-ball  all 
day. " 

"The  Young  Americans  were  beaten,  but  they  are  plucky  fellows." 

"It  is  a good  place  for  Tennis." 

"Yes,  and  first-rate  for  Crokinole." 

"The  band  played  well." 

"Why  didn't  we  dance  more?" 

"Did  you  get  any  winter  greens?" 

"Lots,  and  plenty  of  flowers,  but  somebody  stole  my  flowers." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  of  it.  I asked  you  for  some  and  you  said  'Go  away.'" 
"I  tramped  five  or  six  miles  over  those  mountains." 

"It  was  delightful  to  lie  in  the  hammock  and  look  up  through  the 
beautiful  trees." 

"Wonder  what  the  Apaches  thought  of  those  trees  which  poured  forth  a 


constant  stream  of  water." 

"And  the  babies!  They  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  the  others.  They  did 
nothing  but  peep,  and  laugh  and  crow." 

Now,  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  knows  that  he  could  not  have  heard  all 
these  pleasant  remarks  from  a party  who  had  not  had  a good  time,  and  his 
ears  were  not  hurt  with  hearing  one  unpleasant  remark,  nor  one  unkind 
word . 

Pine  Grove  is  17  or  18  miles  back  in  the  mountains,  and  it  is  a lovely 
spot . 

Once  a year  we  have  a picnic  there.  Last  year  we  missed  which, 
perhaps,  is  one  reason  why  this  was  enjoyed  so  very  much. 


Enigma . 

My  1 is  in  light  but  not  in  sun. 

My  2 is  in  star  but  not  in  moon. 

My  3 is  in  dawn  but  not  in  day. 

My  4 is  in  Dune  but  not  in  May. 

My  5 is  in  pull  but  not  in  stretch. 

My  6 is  in  man  but  not  in  wretch. 

My  7 is  in  rat  but  not  in  mouse. 

My  8 is  in  hat  but  not  in  house. 

My  9 is  in  you  who  may  guess  what  I am.  But  those  who  guess  must  keep 

very  calm. 

My  whole  is  what  our  pupils  want  next,  now  that  the  picnic  is  over. 
"Only  those  who  make  clean  money,  and  do  clean  things,  win  success." 
"Work  is  a good  medicine." 

Answer  To  Last  Week's  Enigma:  THE  INDIAN  HELPER. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. ) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  5 cents  to  pay 
postage. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 


Transcribed  from  the  newspaper  collections  of  USMHI,  Carlisle 
Barracks,  Carlisle,  PA.  For  more  info  see 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - Barbara  Landis 
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Waterhauling  and  the  first  time 
by  john  rustywire 
November  14,  2000 

It  was  Dune,  summertime  on  the  rez.  I was  17,  I could  not  sleep,  I 
was  home  and  awake  at  4 in  the  morning. 

What  is  it  that  wakes  you  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  feeling 
restless,  you  can't  sleep,  tossing  and  turning.  Pretty  soon  you  just 
lay  there,  your  eyes  are  closed  but  you  say  to  yourself  I am  a sleep, 

I am  a sleep.  I don't  know,  I finally  opened  my  eyes  and  it  was 
quiet,  no  dogs  barking,  no  wind  blowing,  no  sound  of  anyone  walking 
around.  My  throat  was  dry,  I needed  a drink,  should  I get  up.  No, 
stay  in  bed.  Still  I layed  there,  the  sheets  were  all  twisted  up. 

I sat  up  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  It  was  one  of  those  old  fashioned 
iron  post  beds  with  squeaky  springs.  You  have  to  move  real  slow  or  you 
make  all  kinds  of  noise  and  then  people  will  be  up  asking  what's 
going  on.  I sat  up  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  I paced  around  the  house, 
quietly,  no  need  to  wake  anybody  up.  I quietly  drank  a glass  of 
water,  it  did  no  good.  I thought  about  what  to  do  this  early.  I was 
dressed  and  was  out  the  door  for  an  early  morning  run. 

Nobody  was  up  this  early.  The  only  ones  were  skinwalkers,  Navajo 
witches  on  the  prowl  and  such.  I would  chance  running  into  one, 
probably  would  not  see  one.  I found  myself  running  to  the  East  and 
there  I was  on  the  ridge,  maybe  if  I sat  up  on  that  big  flat  red  rock 
I would  feel  better. 

I was  young,  strong  and  fleet.  I got  there,  it  was  cool  to  the  touch. 
I took  off  my  shirt  and  layed  my  back  against  it.  It  is  nice  and 
cool.  I then  took  off  my  pants  and  layed  there  fully  on  it  looking  up 
at  the  night  sky,  maybe  this  will  cool  me  off,  laying  here  counting 
the  stars.  Still,  my  stomach  was  twisting,  turning  but  not  from 
sickness,  but  something  else. 

I was  atop  a small  ridge  and  there  below  was  the  flat  area  between 
my  home  and  Two  Grey  Hills,  the  two  rock  mesas  were  outlined  in  the 
night  sky.  I could  see  their  blackness,  their  forms  blocking  me  in. 
There  in  the  distance  was  a bright  pink  house,  small,  even  in  the 
darkness  you  could  see  it.  Henry,  my  friend  had  painted  this  house 
bright  pink,  you  could  see  it  for  miles.  I could  see  a faint  light 
from  inside,  the  kitchen  lamp  was  on,  how  strange  at  this  hour. 

She  is  in  there,  somewhere  laying  down.  She  was  not  very  tall,  her 
hair  was  long  and  black,  down  to  her  waist.  She  was  soft,  gentle  and 
had  an  easy  smile.  I had  seen  her  the  night  before,  I had  walked  her 
to  her  door.  We  had  sat  at  this  very  spot  on  this  big  red  rock,  where 
I was  sitting.  You  can  see  everything  in  the  valley  from  this  spot, 
the  coming  and  goings  of  our  places. 

When  you  are  close  to  someone,  they  can  sit  next  to  you  and  give  off 
electricity  as  if  it  were  lightning.  The  mere  touch  of  a hand,  the 
brushing  of  her  shirt  against  my  skin,  sent  feelings  I had  never  felt 
before  through  me.  Her  laughter  gave  me  wings  and  I was  an  eagle 
dancing  in  the  sky.  Her  eyes  had  a glint  of  mischief,  kindness  and 
dreaminess,  I could  see  them.  She  sat  next  to  me,  and  I was  aware  of 
every  part  of  her,  her  whole  being.  The  way  she  moved,  she  turned  her 
head  and  the  wind  caught  her  hair,  strands  were  floating  in  the 
summer  breeze.  Her  brown  skin  was  bronzed  by  the  summer  sun,  radiant, 
feeling  like  silk  against  mine.  She  smelled  like  cedar  and  that  crazy 
hair  wash.  Herbal  Essence,  yes,  that  was  it's  name.  She  touched  me 
with  her  hands,  just  her  hand  in  mine,  they  were  soft,  firm  and  it 
was  if  she  touched  every  part  of  me.  I looked  down  and  it  was  just 
her  hand  in  mine. 

We  did  not  have  to  talk,  there  were  no  words  said,  she  layed  her 
head  against  my  shoulder  and  we  were  running  along  the  horizon  and 
streaking  up  into  the  stars.  What  can  I say,  nothing  more  can  be 
said,  she  gave  me  life  and  soft  wind  like  I had  never  known  before. 


Sand  and  sagebrush  were  no  longer  the  same,  could  this  be  what  it  is 
all  about.  I don't  know.  How  good  it  feels.  I can't  believe  it,  she 
is  mine  and  she  is  there  just  below. 

It  is  morning  the  sun  is  up,  I hear  my  grandfather  calling  me.  Sonny, 
get  down  here,  you  have  to  haul  water  for  me.  He  looks  at  me  as  I 
walk  above  the  ground  to  the  water  drums,  55  gallons,  they  are  like 
feathers  in  my  hand 

Hauling  water  on  the  wagon,  it  is  a part  of  life.  I look  to  the  ridge 
where  I have  been.  What  is  that,  oh,  look  she  is  there....  standing 
at  our  spot.  There  on  that  flat  red  rock  against  the  sky.  I can  see  a 
soft  breeze  flowing  through  her  hair  and  she  is  standing  way  up 

there just  wait  my  young  maiden  this  water  has  blessed  me,  I am 

like  Child  Born  for  Water,  a Twin  Hero,  gentleness  is  my  name  and  I 
will  come  to  you  like  soft  rain.  Stay  with  me  a while,  stay  there,  I 
am  coming. 

http : //www. egroups . com/list/indigenous_peoples_literature/ 
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Subj : Truth 

Truth 

I listen  for  Truth 
for  Truth 
speaks 
softly 

It  is  not 
boastful 
nor 
Proud 

Truth 

whispers  low 

solemn 

quiet 

It  wraps  around 
like  smoke 
subtle 
and  free 

Truth 
knows  no 
boundaries 
no  limits 

Truth 
speaks 
from  within 
not  without 

It  floats 
in  the  spaces 
of 

Dreams 

It  is  not  angry 
nor  vengeful 
Truth  simply 
is 


It  can  not 
be  hidden 
non 

disguised 

Truth 

shines 

like  iridescent 
dew 

It  rest 
within 
your  Heart 
of  Hearts 

Truth 
unchanged 
living 
the  promise 

As  it  was 
so 

it  shall 
be 

Crys  The  Tears/Dreamwalker~Lakota 
copyright  2000 
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A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  Duly  16-22 

IU  LAI 
(Duly) 

(Hinaiaeleele) 

16 

A waterfall  plummets  down  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  na  pali,  to  be  reborn  in 
mist  far  below. 

17 

The  mountain  slopes  have  turned  green  with  the  blessing  of  rain. 

18 

A dragon  kite  soars  and  ripples  in  the  summer  breeze. 

19 

Sculptures  are  formed  of  the  shifting  sand  ...  and  swiftly  erased. 

20 

Accept  what  must  be  ...  only  if  you  cannot  make  it  better. 

21 

With  each  lesson  learned,  stand  a little  taller. 

22 

No  victory  is  beyond  our  grasp. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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600  NATIVE  AMERICANS  TO  PERFORM  AT  GAMES 

Ute  Tribe  to  get  portion  of  the  spotlight  in  Olympic  opening 
By  Lezlee  E.  Whiting 

The  world  will  be  introduced  to  the  Northern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  during  the 
opening  ceremonies  of  the  2002  Winter  Olympics.  The  tribe  has  been  asked 
to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  that  kick  off  the  event,  according  to  Cord 
Edrington,  the  head  of  development  for  the  Native  American  2002  Foundation. 
The  Foundation  is  recognized  by  all  292  American  Indian  tribes  as  the 
organization  they  will  work  with  to  market  Native  American  goods.  The 
Foundation  is  also  responsible  for  organizing  the  tribes  who  will  be 
participating  in  the  Olympics. 

The  Utes  will  be  among  18  tribes  involved  in  the  opening  ceremonies  of 
the  2002  Winter  Olympic  Games.  "The  Utes  will  share  15  minutes  in  the 
opening  ceremonies,  which  is  significant,"  said  Edrington.  In  addition,  he 
said  that  for  the  first  time  in  U.S.  Olympic  history.  Native  American 
leaders  attending  the  Games  will  be  given  honored  guest  status  and 
recognized  as  heads  of  state. 

"They  will  also  have  one  Ute  holy  man  to  bless  the  games  at  sunrise 
every  morning  on  the  steps  of  the  state  Capitol,"  he  detailed. 

The  Ute  Tribe  will  be  one  of  18  tribes  involved  in  performing  native 
dancing  and  providing  cultural  entertainment  around  Olympic  venues  in  Park 
City,  Provo,  Ogden  and  downtown  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Native  American  Foundation  will  also  set  up  the  world's  largest 
teepee  in  Park  City  during  the  Games.  The  teepee,  expected  to  be  over  60 
feet  tall,  would  be  five  feet  taller  than  the  teepee  currently  listed  in 
the  Guinness  Book  of  World  Records.  In  fact,  according  to  Edrington,  a 
representative  from  the  Guinness  will  be  on  hand  to  confirm  the  teepee  is 
one  for  the  record  book. 

Native  American  exhibits  and  a jumbo-tron  TV  broadcasting  the  Games  will 
be  set  up  inside  the  teepee,  and  Native  American  musicians  and  dancers 
will  perform  for  guests,  he  said. 

"We  have  over  600  performers  coming.  We  have  to  house  them,  red  them  and 
insure  them,"  he  explained.  "To  take  care  of  these  people  we  are  going  to 
need  some  more  money." 

The  cost  to  carry  out  the  plans  being  made  by  the  Foundation  is 
estimated  at  around  $5  million.  So  far,  Indian  tribes  have  donated  about 
$280,000.  Along  with  seeking  charitable  donations,  the  Foundation  is 
seeking  heavyweight  sponsorships  from  corporations  to  help  foot  the  bill. 

"We  do  need  financial  support.  Contributions  are  tax  exempt,  it  all  goes 
to  a non-profit  organization.  The  tribes  have  given  money,  but  some  of  the 
tribes  are  so  small  they  just  don't  have  any  money,"  said  Edrington. 

Interestingly,  there  is  a chance  that  substantial  financial  aid  may  come 
from  Germany.  The  Germans  have  a strong  affection  for  Native  Americans 
thanks  to  stories  they  grew  up  with  about  "Winnetou"  a good  Apache  Knight 
who  went  about  the  countryside  with  his  partner,  a German  named  "Old 
Shatter  hand." 

"Together  they  had  adventures.  The  Native  Americans  are  the  good  guys  in 
all  the  (German)  stories,"  said  Edrington.  And  just  like  beloved  folklore 
that  American  children  grew  up  reading,  stories  about  Winnetou  are 
embedded  in  the  hearts  of  German  and  Dutch  children,  he  said. 

Native  American  Foundation  President  Larry  Blackhair,  a member  of  the 
Northern  Ute  Tribe,  is  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  specifically  for  fund  raising 
purposes . 

For  more  information  you  can  access  the  website  www. Karl  May. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Uintah  Basin  Standard 
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Tribal  school  teaches  language,  traditions 

CHICKALOON:  Scores  turn  out  in  support  of  village's  facility. 

By  Eric  Burkett 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
(Published  Duly  3,  2001) 

SUTTON  --  About  100  people  participated  in  a powwow  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Chickaloon  Native  Village  headquarters  Saturday,  a benefit  for  the 
village's  tribal  school.  Yah  Ne  Dah  Ah  School  was  founded  more  than  a 
decade  ago  by  elder  and  clan  grandmother  Kathleen  Wade  as  a means  to  pass 
on  Chickaloon's  language  and  traditions  to  the  tribe's  children. 

Wade  was  pleased  with  the  turnout  in  support  of  the  school.  The 
gathering  drew  not  only  members  of  Chickaloon  Native  Village,  but  members 
of  a wide  number  of  tribes.  Michael  and  Gilbert  Valencia,  brothers  from 
the  Osage  and  Otoe  tribes  of  Oklahoma  but  who  now  live  in  Anchorage,  were 
present  as  the  Buffalo  Dancers.  Their  distinctive  dress,  typical  of  tribes 
in  the  Midwest,  set  them  apart  as  they  participated  in  the  various  dances 
throughout  the  day. 

Paul  Pike,  a Micmac  from  Newfoundland  and  lead  singer  of  the  Alaska- 
based  indigenous/rock  band  Medicine  Dream,  showed  up  with  his  drums,  as 
did  the  drumming  group  Sleeping  Lady.  Marie  Smith,  the  matriarch  of  the 
Eyak  Tribe,  was  also  on  hand,  as  she  often  is  for  Chickaloon  events.  As 
the  last  remaining  speaker  of  the  Eyak  language,  she  has  a special 
interest  in  the  goals  of  Yah  Ne  Dah  Ah  School. 

The  school  has  14  elementary-aged  students,  which  is  capacity  for  the 
small  school.  In  addition  to  standard  curriculum,  students  spend  an  hour  a 
day  studying  Ahtna  Athabaskan,  the  language  of  the  Chickaloon  and  Copper 
River  Athabaskan  people.  The  students  have  scored  very  well  on  their 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests,  said  Donita  Peter,  the  school's  curriculum 
director. 

In  10  years.  Yah  Ne  Dah  Ah  has  had  its  ups  and  downs,  closing  on  at 
least  a couple  of  occasions  for  lack  of  funds.  But  those  setbacks  never 
undermined  the  important  position  the  school  holds  for  Chickaloon. 

"All  of  our  programs  revolve  around  the  school,"  said  Peter. 

Chickaloon  is  in  year  three  of  a five-year  plan  that  calls  for  the 
construction  of  a new,  larger  facility  that  could  handle  more  students, 
Peter  said.  The  school  operates  on  private  funding,  receiving  some  support 
from  Native  organizations  like  Cook  Inlet  Region  Inc. 

Wade,  the  school's  founder,  said  she  is  frustrated  by  the  small  number 
of  students  and  is  worried  that  their  language  skills  aren't  where  they 
should  be.  Her  concern  is  exacerbated,  perhaps,  because  she  is  the  only 
fluent  speaker  of  Ahtna  in  Chickaloon. 

The  students  can  name  animals,  she  said,  but  conversational  skills  are 
lacking.  For  Wade,  the  importance  of  being  able  to  speak  Ahtna  extends 
beyond  cultural  identity.  Being  proficient  in  Ahtna  would  also  strengthen 
the  children's  communications  skills. 

"You  can  describe  things  much  more  accurately  in  Indian  than  you  can  in 
English,"  she  said. 


To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups.com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
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Subj : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" TRIBAL  COLLEGE" 


http : //www. owl star . com/dailyhead lines . htm 
http : //www. a rgu si eader . com/news /Sunday article 5 . shtml 
Plan  would  create  tribal  college  with  doctorates 
STAFF  AND  WIRE  REPORTS 
published:  7/8/01 

U.S.  Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  of  Hawaii,  an  ally  of  American  Indians  in 
Congress,  is  backing  a plan  to  create  a national  Indian  university  that 
would  let  tribal  students  obtain  advanced  degrees  not  offered  at  Indian 
colleges . 

Inouye,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  said  in 
Washington  that  such  a university  would  offer  the  nation's  25,000  tribal 
students  the  same  professional  degrees  available  to  non-Indian  students  at 
mainstream  universities.  The  federal  government  would  pay  the  school's 
expenses . 

"There  aren't  any  medical,  law,  or  dental  schools  at  Indian  colleges," 
said  Inouye,  a Democrat.  "You  won't  find  much  Indian  law  being  taught  in 
New  York  City. " 

Inouye 's  declaration  of  support  relates  in  part  to  South  Dakota 
influence.  Members  of  his  staff  met  several  weeks  ago  with  Lionel  Bordeaux, 
founding  president  of  Sinte  Gleska  University  in  Rosebud. 

"Between  the  two  of  us,  we  talk  it  up  here  and  there,"  Bordeaux  said. 
"We've  been  working  together  on  this  for  some  time  now.  We  are  getting  a 
little  bit  closer." 

None  of  the  32  Indian  colleges,  31  in  the  United  States  and  one  in 
Canada,  offers  doctorate  degrees  or  professional  degrees  in  law,  medicine 
or  dentistry.  Instead,  most  of  them  offer  two-year  associate  degrees  in 
fields  ranging  from  Indian  culture  to  mathematics  to  computers. 

Five  Indian  colleges  offer  bachelor's  degrees,  including  two  in  South 
Dakota:  Sinte  Gleska  in  Rosebud  and  Oglala  Lakota  College  in  Kyle.  The 
other  three  are  Haskell  Indian  Nations  University  in  Lawrence,  Kan., 

Salish  Kootenai  College  in  Pablo,  Mont.,  and  Turtle  Mountain  Community 
College  in  Belcourt,  N.D. 

Only  the  two  South  Dakota  schools,  Oglala  Lakota  and  Sinte  Gleska,  offer 
master's  degrees. 

Bordeaux  was  fired  by  the  Sinte  Gleska  board  in  May  for  what  was  called 
a lack  of  accountability.  Bordeaux  said  then  that  he  would  appeal  that 
decision  to  the  tribal  council  and  in  an  interview  Saturday  said  he  still 
is  president  of  the  school. 

Bordeaux  has  long  pushed  for  an  Indian  university,  with  professional 
schools,  in  the  Black  Hills.  "It's  a very  spiritual  place  to  a lot  of 
people . " 

Bordeaux  sees  an  Indian  university  as  the  next  step  in  an  education 
system  that  began  with  tribal  colleges  and  ultimately  will  enable  Indians 
to  better  determine  their  own  future. 

"Our  tribal  nations  as  a whole  are  being  involved  with  community 
development,  reservation  planning,  and  education  definition  and 
restructuring,  even  to  the  point  of  having  our  own  accreditation,  our  own 
standards  and  objectives 

according  to  who  we  are  as  a tribal  people,"  he  said. 

Inouye  said  he  would  like  to  see  a new  national  university  in  "Indian 
Country,"  but  he  won't  draft  specific  legislation  without  the  advice  of 
tribal  nations. 

"The  best  proposal  will  be  made  in  Indian  Country  by  Indians,"  he  said. 

Bordeaux  said  a bill  for  such  a university  may  be  introduced  in  Congress 
next  spring.  As  of  yet,  however,  neither  the  cost  of  such  an  institution 
nor  proposals  for  the  funding  mechanism  have  been  discussed  by  supporters. 

Other  options  are  to  expand  an  existing  Indian  college  or  create  a 
virtual  Indian  university  that  would  link  colleges  on  the  Internet. 

"There  is  no  sense  reinventing  the  wheel  every  time  if  somebody  else  has 
a good  program,"  Bordeaux  said.  He  envisions  mainstream  public  and  private 
higher  education  institutions  "being  involved,  hopefully  as  collaborators 
or  partners,  in  some  fashion." 

Richard  Williams,  executive  director  of  the  American  Indian  College  Fund 
in  Denver,  supports  creating  a national  university  but  would  not  want  it 
to  compete  with  federal  funding  for  existing  Indian  colleges. 


Each  year.  Congress  appropriates  less  money  for  tribal  college  students 
than  the  $6,000  per  student  authorized  under  the  Tribally  Controlled 
College  or  University  Act.  This  year.  Congress  appropriated  $3,840  per 
student . 

"I  would  be  behind  the  proposal  100  percent  if  the  tribal  colleges  would 
receive  full  funding,"  Williams  said. 

Indian  colleges  depend  on  federal  funding  because  they  usually  are 
located  on  reservations  or  in  economically  depressed  areas  that  do  not 
have  a strong  local  tax  base. 

By  comparison,  mainstream  colleges  receive  $6,000  per  student  from 
federal,  state  and  local  revenue,  according  to  the  Virginia-based  American 
Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium,  which  supports  the  mission  of  Indian 
colleges . 

lames  Shanley,  president  of  the  consortium  and  of  Fort  Peck  Community 
College  in  Poplar,  Mont.,  an  Indian  college,  said  a national  university 
would  not  necessarily  compete  with  existing  Indian  colleges  for  federal 
dollars . 

"We  applaud  Senator  Inouye's  support  and  his  idea,"  Shanley  said,  adding 
that  Indian  college  presidents  are  expected  to  meet  this  month  to  discuss 
the  senator's  plan. 

Besides  chairing  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  Inouye  is  on  the  Senate 
education  appropriations  subcommittee,  which  strengthens  his  hand  for 
creating  a national  Indian  university. 

Inouye  called  the  federal  government's  relationship  with  Indian  Country 
dismal,  marked  by  broken  promises.  "There's  not  much  we  can  be  proud  of," 
he  said. 

But  a national  Indian  university  would  help  preserve  Indian  language  and 
culture,  while  offering  professional  training,  said  Inouye.  He  said  he  is 
optimistic  about  overcoming  funding  obstacles. 

Bordeaux  said  that  even  a national  Indian  university  is  not  the  final 
step  in  his  dream. 

"For  my  part,  certainly  I would  like  to  continue  to  push  for  an 
indigenous  university  of  the  world." 

All  content  Copyright  c.  2001  Argus  Leader. 
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Date:  Mon,  09  Apr  2001  20:51:20 
From:  KOLA  <kolahq@skynet . be> 

Subj:  Mt.  Graham  Sacred  Run  2001 

<+>=<+>KOLA  Newslist<+>=<+> 

NEWS  RELEASE  April  9,  2001 

Mt.  GRAHAM  SACRED  RUN 
Duly  19-20,  2001 

Apaches  for  Cultural  Preservation  is  proud  to  announce  that  Cibecue 
Apaches  will  host  this  year's  Mt.  Graham  Sacred  Run. 

The  Sacred  Run  will  start  in  Cibecue,  AZ  on  Duly  19th,  travel  to  San 
Carlos,  AZ,  and  then  onto  Mt.  Graham  the  following  day.  Cibecue,  AZ 
is  a place  that  holds  great  history  itself  with  Apache  people  who 
struggled  for  existence  during  time  of  war  as  well  as  meeting  today's 
challenges . 

Anthony  Hoffman  Sr.  of  Cibecue,  who  has  participated  through  the  years 
by  bringing  runners  and  voicing  concerns  with  Apaches  and  their  need 
to  hold  on  to  ancestral  homelands,  is  the  Sacred  Run  Coordinator  from 
Cibecue. 

Dzil  Nchaa  Si  An,  or  Mt.  Graham,  is  a unique  mountain,  which  cares  for 
special  animals  and  continues  to  replenish  the  medicine  herbs,  used  for 
different  ailments.  Dzil  Nchaa  Si  is  the  home  of  the  Gahn,  the  mountain 


spirits . 

The  University  of  Arizona,  the  Vatican,  the  German  Max  Planck  Institute, 
the  Italian  Government,  University  of  Archetchurie,  and  the  German 
Government  have  built  telescopes  on  top  of  Mt.  Graham  and  are  now 
planning  to  run  a power  line  up  the  side  of  the  sacred  mountain. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  the  Mt.  Graham  astronomers  in 
attempts  to  circumvent  U.S.  Native  American  cultural  and  religious 
protection  laws  and  U.S.  environmental  law. 

For  more  background  information,  please  visit: 

chttp: //users . sky net . be/kola/mtgrah . htm> 

The  Mt.  Graham  Sacred  Run  brings  prayers  and  blessings  to  the 
mountain.  This  year  is  the  eleventh  Sacred  Run  to  Dzil  Nchaa  Si  An. 

It  will  begin  from  Cibecue,  Arizona  on  Duly  19,  and  reach  the  top  of 
Mt.  Graham  on  Duly  20,  2001. 

For  more  information,  call  or  fax  Apaches  for  Cultural  Preservation  at 
(520)  475-2494;  email  <apaches4cultural@theriver . com> 
or  call  Anthony  Hoffmann  Sr.  at  (520)  332-2457 

You  can  also  write  to:  Apaches  for  Cultural  Preservation,  c/o  Wendsler 
Nosie  Sr.,  PO  Box  766,  san  Carlos,  Arizona  85550 

or  Anthony  Hoffmann  Sr.,  PO  Box  80042,  Cibecue,  Arizona  85911-0042 

And,  please  sign  the  petition  against  the  telescopes  on  Dzil  Nchaa  Si  An: 
chttp : //kola-hq . hypermart . net/actmtg. htm> 

<+>=<+> 

KOLA  Information:  http://users.skynet.be/kola/index.htm 

KOLA  Petitions:  http : //kola-hq . hypermart . net 
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Date:  Tue,  12  Hun  2001  09:43:48  -0800 
Subj : Honoring  All  Elders 

From:  Andre  P.  Cramblit  <andrekar@ncidc .org> 

http : //www. ncidc . org/nwit2001. htm 

September  22,  23,  2001 

20th  Annual  Elders  Gathering 

Honoring  the  Late  Frank  Gist  Sr. 

California  Tribal  Dance  Demonstration  3-6pm  Saturday 
Redwood  Acres  Fairgrounds 
3750  Harris  St.  Eureka,  CA 

Andre  Cramblit,  Operations  Director-Northern  California  Indian  Development 
Council 

NCIDC  (http://www.ncidc.org)  is  a non-profit  that  meets  the  development 
needs  of  American  Indians  and  operates  an  art  gallery  featuring  the  art  of 
California  tribes  (http://www.americanindianonline.com) 


WHISPERING  WINDS  POWWOW  DATES 
EMAIL  us  your  dates  (click  here) 

For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine,  dates  need  to  be 
submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance 
Last  Update:  12/4/2000 

These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from  a 
variety  of  sources;  flyers,  emails,  phone  calls. 

Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Heritage,  Inc.,  are  not 
responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations. 

It  is  always  a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for 
verification . 

3ULY  2001 

13-15  Maryland  Powwow.  Howard  County  Fairgrounds,  Howard  County,  MD. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 
27-29  3rd  Annual  Sobriety  Powwow  sponsored  by  The  Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe 


Muckleshoot  Indian  Reservation,  Auburn,  Wa.  Info:  253-804-8752. 


AUGUST  2001 

11- 12  6th  Annual  Ancestors  Powwow.  Heathsedge,  Abbey  Road  Dover,  Kent, 
England.  Centreland  Singers;  Kim  Oakshot,  M.C. 

Info:  011  44  1304  241091 

SEPTEMBER  2001 

7-9  4th  Annual  Credit  Island  Traditional  Pow  Wow.  Host  drum  War  Pony. 
Hosted  by  Urban  Indian  Tribal  Organization. 

Info:  Les  Miller  at  319-381-3547. 

OCTOBER  2001 

12- 14  Powwow.  Agriculture  Center,  Hagerstown,  MD. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 

NOVEMBER  2001 

2-4  Powwow.  Fredericksburg  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  VA. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 
9-11  The  Great  American  Indian  Exposition.  Showplace,  Richmond,  VA. 
Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com 

National  Powwow  / Duly  2002 
www.nationalpowwow.com 

E-mail  your  powwow  date  information  to  whiswind@i-55.com 
Whispering  Wind  Magazine  Crafts,  Material  Culture,  History  & Powwows 
WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3) 

FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390 
Voice:  504-796-5433 

Fax:  504-796-9236 


This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events.  We 
have  posted  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  many  other  types  of  gatherings  that  represents  the  Native 
American  culture.  Please  feel  free  to  send  us  information  about  your 
Gatherings  to  post. 

Please  send  us  information  on  any  links  that  we  may  have  missed. 

As  hard  as  we  work  to  make  sure  the  information  we  post  is  correct, 
mistakes  seem  easy  to  make.  Therefore  before  you  depart  for  a Gathering, 
please  use  the  contact  numbers  given  and  verify  all  of  the  important 
information  for  yourself. 

We  can  be  contacted  as  follows: 
e-mail : powwows@andersons-web . com 

write  us  at: 

Anderson ' s 

11372  Timber  Lane 

Brooksville,  Florida  34601 

Native  American  Events  by  Date: 

Duly  14  -15,  2001:  1st  annual  Cane  Creek  Inter-Tribal  traditional  Pow  Wow 
will  be  held  7 miles  west  of  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri.  For  information  call 
Tina  Greer  573-776-1953  or  e-mail  at:  spangler@pbmo.net 

August  3-5,  2001:  Pow  Wow  at  Frank  Liske  Park  in  Concord,  North  Carolina, 
Ridgie  Tucker  will  lead  the  host  Southern  Drum.  There  will  be  Gourd 
Dancing.  The  famous  or  infamous  Florida  duo  of  Dim  and  Dave  make  an 
appearance  once  again  as  Dim  will  MC  and  Dave  and  his  better  half  Kathy 
will  be  head  man  and  lady.  If  you  can  put  this  little  dance  on  your 


calendar  as  it  has  been  outstanding  the  last  few  years.  For  more 
information  contact  George  Hoyt  (704)786-5705  or  e-mail  him  at: 
gehoyt@concordnc.com  Traders  contact  Gene  Hall  at:  336-236-1099. 

August  18  - 19,  2001:  Red  Hawk  American  Indian  Cultural  Society  2nd  Annual 
Competition  Pow  Wow  at  Willow  Ranch  Coitsville  Twp.,  Ohio.  For  more 
information  contact  Rose  Marie  Tullio  at  330-755-4971  or  e-mail  at: 
CrebMogur@aol . com 

September  15  - 16,  2001:  9th  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow  at  the  Killeen 
Special  Events  Center,  at  Killeen,  Texas.  For  information  call  254-699- 
3167  Paula  Brock  or  e-mail  at:  Tameroa@nativeweb.net  There  is  a web  site 
at:  http://www.fourwindstx.org 

Duly,  2002:  Yes  2002!  National  Powwow  12.  Duly,  2002  in  Crescent  City, 
Illinois.  The  committee  is  looking  for  input  and  suggestions  on  how  to 
make  The  National  Powwow  experience  more  enjoyable  and  rewarding.  Please 
send  input  to:  D.  Ford  Griggs,  Chairman,  National  Powwow  12,  Rt.  3,  Box 
110,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma  74003,  Telephone  918-662-5317, 

Fax  918-662-5317,  or  e-mail  at:  FordGriggs@aol.com 


Date:  Mon,  26  Mar  2001  21:01:02  -0800 
From:  Rebecca  <dalton@NIDLINK.COM> 

Subj : Powwows  in  Idaho 

Mailing  List:  INDIAN  Heritage<INDIAN-HERITAGE-L@LISTSERV. INDIANA. EDU> 

Duly  21  -23,  2000 

Dulyamsh  Powwow 

Greyhound  Park 

Post  Falls,  Idaho 

Call  1-800-523-2464  ext.  272 

September  8-10,  2000 
The  Nez  Perce  Celebration 
Lapwai,  Idaho 

Northern  Host  Drum:  White  Clay 
Southern  Host:  TBA 

Head  Dancers:  Poncho  Brady  and  Denae  Dack 
Specials  are  hand  drum  contest,  womens  jingle. 

Miss  Ne-Mee-Poo(16-25,  Nez  Perce  descendant 
can  participate).  Best  Old  Style  Outfit,  Best 
Contemporary  Outfit. 

October  20  - 22,  2000 
Mata'Lyma  Pow  Wow 
Wa-A'Yas  Community  Center 
Nez  Perce  Reservation 
Kamiah,  Idaho 

HOST  DRUM — > Indian  Nation 
Dance  Contests  all  categories. 

Royalty  Contest — Miss  Mata'Lyma  and  Lil'Miss  Mata'Lyma  2000 
Specials:  Dance  Specials  In  recognition  of  Allen  P.  Slickpoo  Sr. 

* Nez  Perce  Tribe  Elder  of  the  Year  1999 

* National  Indian  Education  Elder  of  the  Year  1999 

* University  of  Idaho  presidents  Medallion  Recipient  1999 

* Lewis  Clark  State  College  Life  Time  Achievement  Award  winner  1999 
Men's  Traditional  (45  years  & up)  $1000.00  1st  place  plus  consolation 
Men's  Round  Bustle  (21  yrs  & up)  $1000.00  1st  place  plus  consolation 
Lena  Calfrobe,  Lil'Miss  Mata'Lyma  1999  12  & under  Girls  special 
Raleigh  Ellenwood,  Men's  21  & Under  Dance  Special 

Mask  Dance  Contests  all  ages  (good  prize  money) 

Other  specials  TBA 

For  Information  contact  Pam  Steffy  @ 208-935-4103 
Or  e-mail  Mary  Tall  Bull  at  marytb@enterprise.nezperce.org 
Visit  us  on  the  Web:  http://www.whiteeagles.com/matalyma 


Greetings  everyone, 

Dust  a reminder  that  the  University  is  sponsoring  an  Educational  Conference 
November  1st  and  2nd  and  the  "Tutxinmepu  Pow-wow"  the  3rd  and  4th  and  they 
are  both  free  and  open  to  the  public.  Both  events  are  sponsored  by  the  U of 
I Native  American  Student  Association  and  the  Native  American  Studies 
Program.  The  powwow  will  be  held  in  the  University  of  Idaho  Kibbie  Dome  and 
will  feature  an  art  auction/exhibit,  food,  and  arts  & crafts  vendors.  NASA 
students  are  also  selling  raffle  tickets  for  various  prizes  for  only  a one 
dollar  donation.  Any  questions  or  comments  please  respond  to  this  email. 

Thanks  for  your  attention PHILL 

"Phill  Allen"  phillnptlcbc@hotmail.com 

All  listed  here: 

http : //members .tripod . com/~windthruherhair/id . html 
Becky 

on  Indian  Mountain 
near  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 
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To  contact  the  list  owner,  use  stephenL@indiana.edu 


Date:  Tue,  27  Mar  2001  21:20:42  -0800 
From:  Dohn  Wm  Sloniker  <johnwms@SERV.NET> 

Subj : WASHINGTON  Indian  Tribal  Events 

Mailing  List:  INDIAN  Heritage<INDIAN-HERITAGE-L@LISTSERV. INDIANA. EDU> 

Check  the  URL  at  the  end  of  this  listing.  --  John 
TRIBAL  EVENTS  (May  1999) 

Attention  Readers:  Please  understand  that  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  ensure  that  our  listings  are  correct.  However,  sometimes 
errors  are  made  or  scheduling  changes  occur  without  our  knowledge. 

We  strongly  advise  calling  the  contact  number  to  verify  the  dates 
and  locations  of  each  event. 

Quileute  Days  Celebration 
Duly  17-19 
Quileute  Tribe 
(360)  374-6163 

Doin  the  Quileutes  in  La  Push  on  Washington's  spectacular 
northwest  coast; 

visitors  can  watch  canoe  races,  stick  games,  traditional 
native  dancing,  and  fireworks 

Columbia  River  Pow  Wow  & Encampment 
Duly  17-19 
Yakima  Nation 
(509)  865-5121 

The  Yakimas  gather  at  Roosevelt  (east  of  Goldendale)  on  the 
Columbia  river  for  traditional  games  and  dancing; 
also  lots  of  food  and  arts  and  crafts 

Seafair  Indian  Days  Pow  Wow 
Duly  24-26 
(206)  285-4425 

A weekend  of  traditional  song,  dance,  art,  and  food  held  at 
Discovery  Park's  Daybreak  Star  Arts  Center  in  Seattle 

Kalispel  Salish  Fair 
Duly  31-August  2 
Kalispel  Tribe 
(509)  445-1147 

An  annual  Indian  festival  held  on  the  Kalispel  reservation 


near  Usk; 

a Pow  Wow  features  traditional  drum  and  dance 

Omak  Stampede,  Encampment  & Rodeo 
August  6-9 

Colville  Confederated  Tribes 
(800)  933-6625  or  (509)  634-4711 

A popular  event  in  Omak  that  brings  together  thousands  of  Indians 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada; 

it  includes  Native  American  dance  contests  and  a PRCA  sanctioned 
rodeo  that  attracts  top  stars  on  the  circuit 

Chief  Seattle  Days 
August  14-16 
Suquamish  Tribe 
(360)  598-3311 

Travel  to  this  Pow  Wow  in  downtown  Suquamish  on  the  Kitsap 
Peninsula,  and  enjoy  an  authentic  native  salmon  bake; 
watch  canoe  races  and  dance; 
and  visit  the  tribal  museum 

Spokane  Falls  Northwest  Indian  Encampment  & Pow  Wow 
August  21-23 
Spokane  Tribe 
(509)  535-0886 

3 days  of  tribal  festivities  held  in  Spokane's  beautiful 
Riverfront  Park 

Makah  Days 
August  28-30 
Makah  Tribe 
(360)  645-2201 

Visit  Neah  Bay  at  the  northwestern  tip  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula 
and  learn  about  the  native  heritage  of  this  ancient  coastal  tribe; 

tribes  from  all  over  the  Northwest  gather  here  to  compete  in 
canoe  races,  play  games,  and  participate  in  native  dancing; 

Sat.  is  usually  the  most  eventful  with  a parade  and  salmon  bake 

Puyallup  Tribal  Pow  Wow 
August  29-31,  1997 
Puyallup  Tribe 
(253)  597-6200 

Northwest  tribes  will  converge  on  Puyallup  for  this  important 
native  gathering; 

the  public  is  welcome  to  watch  the  festivities 

Spokane  Tribal  Fair  & Pow  Wow 
September  4-6 
Spokane  Tribe 
(509)  258-4581 

A traditional  Pow  Wow  on  the  reservation  at  Wellpinit  plus 
an  Indian  art  and  food  fair 

National  Indian  Days 
September  17-20 
Yakima  Indian  Nation 
(509)  865-5121 

This  major  Pow  Wow  in  White  Swan  near  Yakima  draws  Native  American 
dancers  from  all  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada 

Nisqually  Pow  Wow 
October  3 & 4 

Mickey  Gleason  360-412-5000 
Chief  Sealth  Pow  Wow 


November  (TBA) 

(206)  296-6070 
Seattle  University 

Northwest  tribes  meet  at  Seattle  University  to  share  a weekend  of 
traditional  native  song,  dance,  art,  and  food 

Suquamish  Museum  Cultural  Celebration 
November  7 & 8,  14  & 15,  21  & 22 
Suquamish  Tribe 
(360)  598-3311 

Native  American  artisans  gather  at  the  Suquamish  Museum  to  sell 
their  works  and  demonstrate  traditional  arts  such  as  drum  making, 
weaving,  canoe  carving,  wood  carving,  beading,  painting,  basketry, 
and  more; 

food  will  be  on  sale  too 

Veteran's  Day  Pow  Wow 
November  13  & 14 
Colville  Confederated  Tribes 
(509)  634-4711 

An  annual  holiday  gathering  in  Nespelem  that  includes 
traditional  dancing  and  games 

Veteran's  Day  Pow  Wow 
November  13-15 
Yakima  Indian  Nation 
(509)  865-5121,  ext.  436 

A weekend  tribal  celebration  in  Toppenish  with  traditional  dance, 
games,  and  food 

Northwest  Native  Americans  & Washington  Indian  Casinos 
http: //www. travel -in- wa . com/ DISTINCTLY/ native. html 
Tribal  Events 

http: //www. travel -in- wa . com/DISTINCTLY/tribal_e vents . html 


Date:  Saturday,  Dune  02,  2001  6:21  PM 
From:  "Susan  Bates"  <susanbates@webtv. net> 

Subj : Pow  wow  Calendar  - Hill  & Holler  Column 
>To:  ShngSprt@aol.com  <ShngSprt@aol . com> 

> Powwow  Calendar 

>DULY 

>12-15  38th  Annual  Sac  & Fox  Nation  Pow-wow.  5.5  miles  south  of 

Stroud,  OK  on  Hwy  99.  Info:  918-225-0661.  13-15  Comanche  Homecoming. 
Walters,  Ok.  (Contest) 

>14-15  Cane  Creek  Intertribal  Powwow  seven  miles  west  of  Poplar  Bluff, 

MO.  $2  at  the  gate,  under  8 free.  For  more  info  call  Tina  573-776-1953 
after  5:30  or  email  spangler@pbmo.net 
>20-22  11th  Anniversary  Mo.  State  Pow-wow.  At  the  Missouri  state 

Fair  Grounds  in  Sedalia,  MO.  660-826-4145. 

>Duly  20,  21  & 22  Osage  River  Pow-Wow  Lake  of  the  Ozarks  in  Missouri  at 
the  Lazy  K Campground  located  on  V highway  (3  miles  east  of  Bagnell  Dam 
on  Hwy  54) 

Camping  available  Phone:  (573)  365-1374  Admission--$2.00  per  person  / 
children  under  12  free  FMI:  Danet  Dudley  (573)  369-2710  or  Linda  Wilson 
(573)  636-7574 

>27-29  Annual  Ki  He  Kah  Steh  Pow  wow  in  Skiatook,  OK.  Free  Admission  & 
Parking.  General  info  396-4417. 

>AUGUST 

>3  100  years  honor  and  contest  powwow.  Warrior  Football  Field, 

Anadarko,  Ok. 

Dudith  Lamar  or  Gordon  Whitewolf,  405-247-2671  or  grwolf@tanet.net 
>3-5  Annual  Oklahoma  Indian  Nations  Contest  Powwow,  Concho  Pow-wow 

Grounds.  Concho,  Ok.  FMI::  Dara  405-262-8839  or  Christine  405-422-3477. 


>3-4  Annual  Bell  Powwow  in  Stilwell,  OK. 

>3-5  Kaw  Pow  wow  east  of  Kaw  City.  Camping  available.  Call  Donna  Villa 
417-364-7114. 

>10-12  Thunderbird  Society  11th  Annual  Powwow  Vandalia  Fairgrounds, 
Vandalia,  MO,  Info:  De  Givens  (573)  874-3454  6-11  Annual  American  Indian 
Exposition,  Anadarko,  Ok.  Starts  with  an  all  Indian  Street  Parade. 
Pageant,  horse  and  dog  races,  contest  powwow  throughout  the  week.  World 
championship  wardance  dance  off  and  fry  bread  contest.  Morgan  Tosee, 
580-365-4097.  Carnival. 

>21  Indian  Territory  Day  at  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Museum.  Please  call 
918-683-1701  for  details. 

>25-26  11th  Annual  Texas  Inter-Tribal  Indian  Org.  Contest 

Pow-wow.  Tri-state  Fairgrounds.  Rex  Baster  Building,  Amarillo,  TX  Info: 
Lester  Crow  806-457-8105  or  806-467-1088.  contest  all  catagories  Labor 
Day  Weekend 

>August  31-September  2 38th  Annual  Ottawa  Powwow  at  Adair  Park  east  of 
Miami,  OK.  Call  Charla  918-674-2553. 

>August  31-September  3 117th  Annual  Choctaw  Holiday  at  the  Tribal  Council 
Gounds  at  Tuskahoma.  Call  580-924-8280  or  800-522-6170  for  more  info. 

>August  31-September  2 Cherokee  Annual  Holiday.  Tahlequah,  Ok 
1-918-456-0671.  SEPTEMBER 

>7-9  Wyandotte  Pow  wow,  Wyandotte,  Oklahoma.  918-678-2297.  7,8  & 9 
Northern  Cherokee  Nation  of  Mo  & Ark  PowWow,  578  E.  Hwy  7,  Clinton, 
Missouri  64735,  FMI:  Gail- -660-885-7779  $5,000.00  in  dance  prize  money. 

>14-16  Indian  Summer  Festival,  Bartlesville  Community  Center, 

Bartlesville,  OK,  1-918-337-2787. 

>14  to  16  St.  Francis  River  Pow  Wow,  Mineral  Area  College  Campus  Park 
Hills,  Missouri.  Hwy  67  South  from  St.  Louis.  Contest 
Dancing. Contact : Deborah  573  358-7633  or  email  garby@therural . net 

>14  - 17  Trail  of  Tears  Pow-wow,  De  Queen,  AR.  Info:  Willard  Polk 
1-800-522-6170. 

>15-16  9th  Annual  Four  Winds  Pow  wow  at  the  Killeen  Special  Events  Center 
in  Killeen,  TX.  For  more  info  call  or  write  to:  Four  Winds  Box  10035 
Killeen  Tx  76547-0035.  254-699-3167  or  520-6169  or  www.fourwindstx.org 

>21-23  Council  Tree  Pow  wow.  Delta,  Colorado,  1-970-874-1718  28-29 
Standing  Bear  Park  Pow  wow.,  Ponca  City,  OK,  1-580-762-1514. 

>28,  29,  30  Ozark  Mountain  Cherokee  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri  Highwway  160 
E.  of  Alton  to  Many  Springs  Community.  Turn  left  on  FF  Highway.  Signs 
will  be  posted.  FMI:  Bea  Deckard  417/778-6425 

>OCTOBER 

>8  Native  American  Day  at  the  Heritage  Village  next  door  to  Crazy  Horse 
Mountain.  Call  888-HAVE  FUN 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Robert  Dorman,  Marsha  Monestersky,  Paul  Pureau,  Gary  Smith,  Anne  Bates, 
Buffalo  Folks,  Sumer  W Cree,  Danet  Smith,  Kay  Lee,  Sylvia  Goodchild, 
John  Rustywire,  Dreamwalker,  Barbara  Landis,  Debbie  Sanders 
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(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


+ 


+ 


[ Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  j 
[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  [ 
! http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  j 


+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
indianz.com;  ndn-aim,  LPDC  and  Rez  Life  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email; 

newsgroup:  alt. native 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"In  the  beginning  of  all  things,  wisdom  and  knowledge  were 
with  the  animals,  for  Tirawa,  the  One  Above,  did  not  speak 
directly  to  man.  He  sent  certain  animals  to  tell  men  that  he 
showed  himself  through  the  beast,  and  that  from  them,  and  from 
the  stars  and  the  sun  and  moonshould  man  learn.,  all  things 
tell  of  Tirawa . " 

Eagle  Chief  (Letakos-Lesa)  Pawnee 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

l I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
| of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 


! Choctaw  Confederacies,  | 

I as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

I Dourney  [ 

t The  Bloodline  [ 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  j 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  | 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  ! 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 

i I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  j 


plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Again,  Hopi  Rangers  arrest  those  who  would  offer  their  hearts,  blood 
and  honor  so  the  People  Might  Live  at  the  Anna  Mae  Sundance.  I send 
smoke  and  prayers  for  those  arrested.  I pray  for  the  dancers  who  were 
turned  back.  I pray  for  the  Hopi  Rangers  who  have  answered  the  wrong 
master. 


Whatever  your  view  is  of  Big  Mountain  this  is  not  the  answer. 

To  the  Hopi  I ask  you  to  remember  your  feelings  when  those  who  do  not 
know  your  ways  speak  as  they  do  of  your  eagle  captures.  Whether  you  know 
or  not  your  choices  regarding  this  Sacred  Sundance  put  you  in  the  same 
place.  You  have  stood  between  those  who  seek  a Sacred  way  and  Creator. 

This  is  not  the  way  of  the  elders  I have  known  of  your  People. 

Find  your  way  back  home. 


Again  - If  you  have  not  reviewed  the  clip  of  the  Mi'kmaq  boat  being 
rammed  please  do. 

The  video  clip  is  up  on  two  websites  in  RealMedia  format: 

- http : //www . owl star . com/who_will_sing_f or_us . htm 

- http: //www. winter count .org/whowillsing/ 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


(*,*) 

===w=w= 


Gary  Night  Owl 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A. 


gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy.org 
gars@olagrande . net 
gars@sdf .lonestar .org 


News  of  the  people  feat 

- Paiute  Chief  Vernon  Henry 

- Crossings 

- Tribes  Clash  Anew 
over  Ceremonial  Dance 

- Hopi  and  Navajo: 

Aquifer  Water  a Basis  for  Unity 


red  in  this  issue  

- Behind  Bars: 

Native  Incarceration  Rates  Increase 

- Peltier  Statement 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Too  Much  Education 
to  be  Released 


- Report  raps  Interior 
on  Indians'  Accounts 

- First  Nations  divided 
on  Indian  Act  Changes 

- Knockwood:  Get  rid  of  Indian  Act 

- Coon  Come  Targets 
in  Calls  for  Change 

- NB  Natives  Prepare  to  Fish  Lobster 

- Culture  Corrosion 
in  Canada's  North 

- Vigil  held  for  Man  who  Died 
after  Pepper  Spray 


--  Flalf-Moon  Withdraws 
from  Class  Action 

- History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 

- Rustywire: 

Has  Anyone  Heard  Any  Thunder... 

- Poem:  Dawbone  Canyon 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Foundation  tries 

Wider  Language  Preservation 

- Day  of  Mourning 

- Creek  Nation  Syep 

- Upcoming  Events 


RE:  Paiute  Chief  Vernon  Henry" 


Date:  Fri,  13  Dul  2001  08:11:27  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 
......  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 

filename=" VERNON  HENRY" 


http: //www. indianz . com/SmokeSignal s/Head lines/ 
http://www.oregonlive.com/news/oregonian/index.ssfP/news/oregonian/ 
nw_61henryl3 . frame 

Paiute  chief  Vernon  Henry  dies  at  66 
Friday,  Duly  13,  2001 

By  STU  WATSON,  Correspondent,  The  Oregonian 

SIMNASHO  --  Vernon  Henry,  one  of  three  chiefs  of  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  Warm  Springs,  died  in  a single-vehicle  accident  about  10  p.m.  Wednesday. 
He  was  66. 

Mr.  Henry,  chief  of  the  Paiute  tribe,  was  a passenger  in  a pickup  driven 
by  Ruby  Bulloch,  28.  The  truck  overturned  after  leaving  a road  north  of 
Simnasho  that  connects  Warm  Springs  and  the  Kah-Nee-Tah  Resort,  then 
continues  north  to  Oregon  216. 

Tribal  police  did  not  disclose  a residence  for  Bulloch,  who  is  Native 
American  but  not  a member  of  the  Warm  Springs  tribes.  They  said  Bulloch 
and  her  unborn  child  were  in  stable  condition  at  Mountain  View  Hospital  in 
Madras.  They  didn't  disclose  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

"It's  a tremendous  loss  to  Indian  Country,"  said  Louis  Pitt,  director  of 
government  affairs  for  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation. 

Mr.  Henry  was  the  first  elected  leader  of  the  Paiute  tribe.  Before  his 
selection  in  Danuary  1987,  family  connections  had  determined  each 
succeeding  Paiute  chief.  Mr.  Henry  was  chosen  to  succeed  Nick  Kalama,  who 
died  in  1985. 

The  three  tribal  chiefs  serve  lifetime  memberships  on  the  11-member 
Tribal  Council.  All  other  council  members  are  elected.  The  other  chiefs 
are  Delvis  Heath  of  the  Warm  Springs  tribe  and  Nelson  Wallulatum  of  the 
Wasco  tribe. 

Nat  Shaw,  public  information  officer  for  the  reservation,  said  Tribal 
Council  members  weren't  sure  precisely  how  a successor  to  Mr.  Henry  would 
be  chosen  but  thought  it  would  be  a matter  for  the  Paiute  tribe  to  decide. 

Mr.  Henry's  death  is  the  second  of  a major  Paiute  figure  in  less  than  a 
year.  On  Feb.  4,  Wilson  Wewa,  a former  Tribal  Council  member  and  longtime 
rodeo  cowboy,  died  of  cancer. 

Mr.  Henry  is  survived  by  four  children,  daughters  Leah  Henry,  Martha 
Winishut  and  Alexandria  Henry,  and  son  Anthony  Henry.  Another  son, 

Roderick  Henry,  died  in  1988  when  hit  by  a train  while  working  with  the 
Columbia  River  Inter-Tribal  Fish  Commission  near  the  White  Salmon  River  in 
Underwood,  Wash. 

After  dressing  Mr.  Henry  in  traditional  garb  at  3 p.m.  today  in  the 
Agency  Longhouse,  tribal  members  will  attend  the  body  overnight.  Burial 
will  be  at  9 a.m.  Saturday  at  the  Lower  Seekseequa  Cemetery  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  reservation,  one  of  three  reservation  districts  and 
regarded  as  home  to  its  Paiute  residents. 


Copyright  c.  2001  OregonLive.com.  All  Rights  Reserved. 


"RE : Crossings"  

Date:  Fri,  13  Dul  2001  08:11:27  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CROSSINGS" 

http: //www. rap id city journal . com/d isplay/inn_ob its/ 

Obituaries  for  Duly  13 
Karmen  Rose  Iron  Teeth 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Karmen  Rose  Iron  Teeth,  14,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Sunday, 
Duly  8,  2001,  in  a vehicular  accident  in  rural  Hot  Springs. 

Survivors  include  her  father,  Roderick  Iron  Teeth,  Los  Angeles;  her 
stepfather,  Verne  Weston  Sr.,  Rushville,  Neb.;  her  mother,  Barbara  Weston, 
Rushville;  two  brothers,  Anderson  Weston,  Rushville,  and  Damerson  Iron 
Teeth,  Wounded  Knee;  and  three  sisters,  DoAnn  Mousseau  and  Laura  Mousseau, 
both  of  Rushville,  and  Camille  Iron  Teeth,  Wounded  Knee. 

Burial  will  be  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

William  L.  'Bill'  Little  Thunder 

PARMELEE  - William  L.  "Bill"  Little  Thunder,  76,  Parmelee,  died 
Wednesday,  Duly  11,  2001,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Phoebe  Sharpfish  Little  Thunder,  Parmelee; 
three  sons,  Leonard  Little  Thunder,  Rapid  City,  and  Harold  Little  Thunder 
and  Michael  Little  Thunder,  both  of  Parmelee;  four  daughters,  Rosalie 
Little  Thunder  and  Karen  Little  Thunder,  both  of  Rapid  City,  Marian  Little 
Thunder,  Cannon  Ball,  N.D.,  and  Anna  Little  Thunder,  Parmelee;  three 
sisters,  Lucille  Eagle  Bear,  Parmelee,  Etta  Perkins,  Rapid  City,  and 
Lydene  Ray,  Kaltag,  Alaska;  25  grandchildren;  and  13  great-grandchildren . 
Burial  will  follow  at  White  Horse  Cemetery  south  of  Parmelee. 

Holmes  Funeral  Home  of  Valentine,  Neb.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Obituaries  for  Duly  12 

Angela  Lorraine  Sutton 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Angela  Lorraine  Sutton,  13,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Sunday, 
Duly  8,  2001,  in  a vehicle  accident  at  rural  Hot  Springs. 

Survivors  include  her  father,  Lyle  Sutton  Sr.,  Wounded  Knee;  her  mother, 
Delilah  White  Dress,  Cheyenne  Creek;  paternal  grandparents.  Dames  and  Mary 
Sutton,  Rushville,  Neb.;  three  brothers,  Christopher  White  Dress,  Rapid 
City,  Lyle  Sutton  Dr.,  Wounded  Knee,  and  Eddie  Two  Hawk,  Cheyenne  Creek; 
and  five  sisters,  Dessie  Sutton  and  Eva  Sutton,  both  of  Rushville,  Nikita 
Sutton,  Chadron,  Neb.,  Doann  Sutton,  Wounded  Knee,  and  Grace  Two  Hawk, 
Cheyenne  Creek. 

Graveside  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Sunday,  Duly  15,  at  Messiah 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Obituaries  for  Duly  11 

Edward  K.  Gray 

PINE  RIDGE  - Edward  Kelly  Gray,  43,  died  Duly  9,  2001,  at  the  Pine  Ridge 
Hospital  in  Pine  Ridge. 

He  was  born  to  Marion  and  the  late  Chissoe  Gray  on  Duly  11,  1957,  in 
Pine  Ridge.  He  was  8 months  old  when  his  family  moved  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
When  he  was  2 years  old,  the  family  moved  to  Shawnee,  Okla.  There,  Eddie 
attended  St.  Benedict's  Catholic  School,  where  he  was  active  playing 
baseball  and  football.  In  1968  his  family  moved  to  New  Mexico  and  then, 
later,  back  to  Pine  Ridge,  where  he  attended  Red  Cloud  Indian  School.  At 


Red  Cloud  he  was  a manager  for  the  basketball  team.  He  graduated  from  Red 
Cloud  High  School  in  1976. 

After  graduation,  Eddie  attended  truck-driving  school  and  worked  for  a 
time  in  the  Rapid  City  area.  Later  he  came  back  to  Pine  Ridge  and  worked 
for  the  OST  Commodity  Program.  In  November  of  2000,  he  was  diagnosed  with 
cancer. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Marion  Gray,  of  Pine  Ridge;  one  son,  Silas 
Little  Brave,  of  Pine  Ridge;  his  sister,  Dackie  Gray,  also  of  Pine  Ridge; 
three  brothers,  Alvin  Danis  of  Oglala,  Calvin  Danis  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and 
Terry  Campos  of  Pine  Ridge;  and  a special  uncle,  Wilbert  Danis,  of  Pine 
Ridge . 

Eddie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Chissoe  Gray,  and  infant 
twins  - a sister  and  a brother. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  Holy  Rosary  Cemetery,  Pine  Ridge.  Sioux  Funeral 
Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dorothy  Mae  He  Crow 

PINE  RIDGE  - Dorothy  Mae  He  Crow,  63,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Monday,  Duly  9, 
2001,  at  Meadowbrook  Manor  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Abraham  He  Crow,  Pine  Ridge;  her  mother, 
Annie  Two  Crow,  Kyle;  three  sons,  Lloyd  Two  Crow  Sr.,  Kyle,  Tom  Rock,  Pine 
Ridge,  and  Myron  Rock  Dr.,  Rapid  City;  two  daughters,  Marcia  Rock,  Rapid 
City,  and  Dackie  Richard,  Pine  Ridge;  four  brothers,  Duane  Two  Crow  and 
Victor  Two  Crow,  both  of  Kyle,  and  Cicero  Two  Crow  and  Darrell  Two  Crow, 
both  of  Rapid  City;  two  sisters,  Danet  Sherich,  Kyle,  and  DeAnna  Two  Crow, 
Rapid  City;  nine  grandchildren;  and  two  great-grandchildren. 

Burial  will  be  at  Makasan  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
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Tribes  clash  anew  over  ceremonial  dance 

Navajos  gather  at  tiny  enclave  on  Hopi  Reservation 

By  Foster  Klug 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

PHOENIX  - A traditional  Navajo  Sundance  taking  place  on  the  Hopi 
Reservation  is  the  latest  controversy  in  an  ongoing  dispute  between  Navajo 
and  Hopi  tribe  members. 

About  100  Navajos  and  their  supporters  have  gathered  at  the  Big  Mountain 
community,  a tiny  enclave  of  Navajos  living  on  the  Hopi  Reservation,  to 
participate  in  the  weeklong  religious  ceremony.  The  Hopis'  reservation  is 
surrounded  by  the  much  larger  Navajo  Reservation. 

Hopi  officials  say  that  because  there's  no  permit  for  the  dance,  Navajos 
entering  the  area  are  trespassing.  Some  Navajo  community  leaders  maintain 
the  ceremony  is  being  performed  on  their  own  land  and  should  not  require  a 
permit . 

"As  native  peoples,  we  feel  that  we  don't  need  permits  to  hold  our 
religious  ceremonies,"  said  Big  Mountain  resident  Marie  Gladue,  a Navajo 
tribe  member.  "We  have  become  trespassers  here,  on  our  own  land.  You  have 
people  that  feel  they  have  a civil  right,  according  to  the  United  States' 
laws,  to  do  this  ceremony." 

Hopi  police  set  up  roadblocks  and  handed  out  fliers  listing  trespassing 
fines  to  deter  Navajos  from  traveling  to  the  area.  They  arrested  five 
people  for  trespassing  on  Wednesday  and  issued  one  citation  Friday. 

The  Navajos  "didn't  bother  getting  permission  from  the  Hopis  for  this 
dance  and  we  want  them  to  leave,"  said  Hopi  spokeswoman  Claire  Heywood. 


"The  Hopi  tribe  is  doing  everything  they  can  to  avoid  conflict.  The  best 
way  to  describe  our  position  would  be  wait  and  see." 

Heywood  said  some  Navajos  have  threatened  violence  if  police  try  to  stop 
the  Sundance. 

"It's  not  worth  the  potential  loss  of  life  to  have  our  people  go  in 
there  and  risk  a riot/'  she  said. 

The  two  tribes'  land  dispute  stems  from  a 1934  executive  order  that  put 
aside  land  on  the  Hopi  reservation  to  be  shared  by  both  tribes. 

After  a 1979  judicial  decree  partitioned  disputed  land  between  the  two 
tribes,  more  than  10,000  Navajos  agreed  to  leave  Hopi  land. 

In  April,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear  an  appeal  of  a 13-year- 
old  lawsuit  that  used  religious  grounds  to  challenge  the  pending 
relocation  of  the  remaining  Navajos  living  on  the  Hopi  Reservation. 

Meanwhile,  an  agreement  was  reached  allowing  some  Navajo  families  to 
sign  75-year  leases  with  the  Hopis  and  remain  on  the  land  in  exchange  for 
a federal  payment  to  the  Hopis  of  $50  million. 

Some  Navajo  families  in  the  area,  however,  refused  to  sign  the  lease, 
maintaining  that  the  land  was  theirs. 

"Some  of  these  families  are  resisters,"  said  Hopi  spokeswoman  Heywood. 
"Basically,  they've  chosen  not  to  sign  a lease  with  the  Hopi  people  to 
live  on  the  land.  The  other  choice  would  be  to  leave  voluntarily  . . . 
They're  on  the  land  illegally." 

Dwayne  O' Daniel,  a Navajo  whose  family  has  lived  in  the  Big  Mountain 
community  for  five  generations,  says  the  Sundance  will  continue  until 
Sunday. 

"This  is  not  an  act  of  war,"  said  O' Daniel.  "We  just  feel  that  we  need 
some  spiritual  uplifting  against  their  oppression." 

All  content  copyright  c.  1999,  2000,  2001  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
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Hopi  and  Navajo:  Aquifer  water  a basis  for  unity  Water  is  one  of  the 
sacred  elements.  Origin  of  life,  it  is  required  for  life.  In  Arizona  (arid 
zone),  leaders  from  a couple  of  nations  that  don't  always  agree  on  issues, 
are  coming  together  around  the  need  to  protect  the  Navajo  or  N-aquifer,  a 
major  source  of  water  for  their  reservation  communities. 

Hopi  and  Navajo  - even  some  who  have  been  directly  at  odds  on  other 
matters  - are  uniting,  appearing  on  the  same  platforms  and  directly 
challenging  a corporate  contract  made  by  their  nations  three  decades  ago 
that  appears  to  be  resulting  in  the  depletion  of  the  slow-to-renew  aquifer 
they  depend  upon. 

Recent  protests,  arrests,  mutual  campaigns  with  environmentalists  and 
other  allies  marked  a promising  sign  of  public  unity  by  the  two  nations. 

In  this  particular  issue,  they  have  strong  motivation  and  a common  cause. 

The  case  involves  the  Peabody  Western  Coal  Co.  which  has  a contract  that 
allows  it  to  take  1.3  billion  gallons  of  pristine  water  every  year  from 
the  Navajo  Aquifer  to  flush  coal  through  a 300-mile  long  slurry  pipeline  - 
from  the  Four  Corners  area  to  a coal  power  station  in  Nevada's  Mojave 
Desert . 

The  rate  of  depletion  allowed  to  Peabody,  initially  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  and  recommended  by  the  Hopis'  lawyer  in  the  1960s,  has 
been  repeatedly  challenged  by  other  agencies  since  then,  including  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Federal  inspectors  in  1993  found  that  in 
the  portion  of  the  N-Aquifer  under  a core  of  Hopi  lands  the  water  table 
had  dropped  by  100  feet  or  more.  Out  of  14  springs  in  that  Hopi  area, 
seven  had  completely  dried  out  and  another  five  showed  diminished  flows. 

Stewart  Udall,  Secretary  of  Interior  at  the  time  of  the  1960s  deal, 
ultimately  regretted  his  involvement  in  the  1960s  leases  which  were 
fraught  with  irregularities  and  corruption.  Among  other  things  the  main 


lawyer  representing  the  Hopi,  Dohn  Boyden,  it  was  discovered  later,  was  in 
fact  working,  in  secret,  for  Peabody  Coal  Co. 

Today,  terms  of  power  and  isolation  persist:  the  actual  slurry  pipeline 
is  owned  by  Enron  Corp.,  a major  contributor  to  George  Bush's  campaign. 

Then  again,  Peabody  Coal  Co.  and  its  Black  Mesa  mines  provide  jobs  that 
generate  some  $2  million  each  week  into  the  economies  of  Hopi  and  Navajo 
communities . 

In  its  moment,  even  today,  it  represents  a degree  of  development,  but  at 
what  real  cost? 

The  first  victim  of  all  this  turbulent  history  is  likely  to  be  the  Hopi 
village  of  Moenkopi,  where  wells  are  expected  to  go  dry  by  2011.  But  the 
consequences  over  the  next  10  years  and  immediately  beyond  promise  to  be 
disastrous.  Hopi  elder  and  former  tribal  chairman,  Ferrell  Secakuku  said, 
"The  Hopi  people  are  in  trouble.  We  know  we  are  running  out  of  water." 

Mr.  Secakuku  believes  the  BIA  is  being  remiss  in  the  fulfillment  of  its 
fiduciary  duties  to  the  tribe.  He  is  joined  by  Big  Mountain  Navajo  leader 
Roberta  Blackgoat,  also  a vigorous  protester  against  the  constant  draw 
down  of  the  precious,  pristine  and  non-renewable  aquifer  water.  The  7500- 
square-mile  aquifer,  over  millennia  collecting  400  million  acre-feet  of 
non-renewable  pristine  water,  is  "the  most  significant  water  source  in  the 
region,"  geologists  say. 

Peabody's  approach  in  the  1960s  - perhaps  even  today  - evidenced  a 
rapacious  type  of  energy  development,  with  a take  it  or  leave  it  attitude. 
That  its  business  policy  has  not  allowed  for  more  responsive  examination 
of  the  ultimate  consequences  of  its  activities  gives  poor  sign  of  public 
engagement  for  this  large  corporation.  But,  beyond  Peabody,  it  is  also  a 
reality  that  urban  water  use  and  abuse  in  this  dry  region  is  increasing 
rapidly,  and  there  is  no  end  of  call  for  the  precious  resource. 

Consider  something  as  innocent  and  tranquil  as  a golf  course.  Tellingly, 
not  far  from  Hopi  and  Navajo  lands,  in  the  Phoenix  extended  metropolitan 
area  there  are  some  140  golf  courses.  As  journalist  Paul  VanDevelder 
reported  last  year,  a single  such  18-hole  golf  course  uses  185  million 
gallons  of  water  every  year.  By  contrast,  among  the  Hopi  people  who  stand 
to  lose  their  wells  altogether,  the  average  water  use  of  individuals  is  28 
gallons  per  day. 

Wrote  VanDevelder:  "The  entire  Hopi  Nation  lives  on  less  water  than  that 
sprayed  through  whirly-gigs  on  a single  golf  course  in  Phoenix." 

In  wetter  regions,  such  golf  courses  can  make  sense;  in  arid  regions, 
with  available  water  receding  and  water  use  exploding,  they  are 
questionable  developments.  In  the  context  of  a decreasing  water  table  that 
threatens  to  incapacitate  some  of  the  longest  continuously  inhabited 
villages  in  North  America,  they  - and/or  coal  slurry  pipelines  - represent 
callousness . 

"Water  is  the  blood  of  the  Hopi,"  says  Derry  Honowa  from  the  Hopi 
Village  of  Hotevilla.  Other  organizations,  such  as  Black  Mesa  Trust, 
dedicated  to  pressing  the  government  to  safeguard  drinking  water  for  the 
Hopi,  as  well  as  Navajo  support  groups  and  environmental  organizations 
such  as  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  have  joined  the  fray. 

Among  solutions  suggested  are  proposals  for  an  alternate  water  source 
supply  for  Peabody  Co.  Such  water  sources,  of  water  previously 
industrially  impacted,  exist  and  could  be  available.  The  federal 
government  might  also  put  in  an  alternate  pipeline  to  the  Hopi  villages. 

The  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  agrees  the  impact  on  the  Navajo 
Aquifer  is  substantial  and  will  affect  people  and  communities  that  now 
depend  on  the  water. 

Interior's  refusal  to  act  is  a failure  of  trust  responsibility. 

Of  the  various  strategies,  the  case  pursued  by  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council,  which  asked  the  Department  of  Interior  to  invoke  a mining  lease 
escape  clause  to  halt  the  use  of  the  Black  Mesa  aquifer,  has  possibilities. 
In  the  initial  deals  with  the  tribes,  NRDC  points  out,  this  escape  clause 
was  designed  precisely  against  depletion  effects  on  the  Navajo  Aquifer. 

If  that  does  not  work,  Secakuku  and  other  leaders  have  vowed  to  sustain 
their  unity  and  to  shut  down  the  contracts  with  the  company  by  2004,  if 
Peabody  has  not  altered  its  operations  to  safeguard  the  water  levels. 
Copyright  c.  2001  Indian  Country  Today 
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Report  raps  Interior  on  Indians'  accounts 

By  Jerry  Seper 

THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES 

The  federal  government  has  failed  to  follow  the  orders  of  a U.S. 

District  Court  judge  who  twice  has  called  for  a comprehensive  accounting 
of  missing  trust  funds  kept  by  the  Interior  Department  for  more  than 
300,000  American  Indians. 

Court-appointed  monitor  Joseph  S.  Kieffer  III  said  in  a 48-page  report 
this  week  to  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  that  neither  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  A.  Norton  nor  her  predecessor,  Bruce  Babbitt,  has  made  any 
substantial  effort  to  order  the  overhaul  of  a trust  account  system  that 
has  been  in  disarray  for  decades  --  despite  the  judge's  orders  to  do  so. 

"As  of  the  date  of  this  report  and  over  one  and  a half  years  following 
the  court's  decision  directing  the  Interior  defendants  to  conduct  an 
historical  accounting,  the  historical  accounting  project  remains  undefined, 
understaffed  and,  with  few  exceptions,  at  the  starting  gate,"  said  Mr. 
Kieffer. 

Beginning  in  1999,  Judge  Lamberth  ordered  Interior  Department  officials 
on  two  occasions  to  account  for  funds  they  held  in  trust  for  more  than 
300,000  Indians,  saying  records  provided  to  the  court  showed  that  the 
money  was  so  badly  mishandled  that  the  government  had  no  idea  how  much 
was  missing  or  where  it  could  be  found. 

The  judge,  in  a strongly  worded  142-page  ruling,  ordered  the  Interior 
Department  to  come  up  with  an  accurate  accounting  of  the  trust  fund 
accounts,  to  provide  for  the  retention  of  trust  fund  documents  and  to 
provide  adequate  staffing  for  trust  fund  management  functions. 

He  promised  to  personally  oversee  efforts  by  the  government  to  fix  the 
failed  system. 

In  1999,  Judge  Lamberth  also  held  Mr.  Babbitt  and  Treasury  Secretary 
Robert  E.  Rubin  in  contempt  for  failing  to  turn  over  records  in  a lawsuit 
filed  by  the  Indians  and  ruled  that  the  government  had  to  pay  $625,000  for 
their  inaction. 

The  judge  issued  the  contempt  citations  after  Mr.  Babbitt  and  Mr.  Rubin 
refused  to  produce  trust-fund  records,  canceled  checks  and  other  documents 
demanded  by  the  court. 

The  Interior  Department,  which  manages  trust-fund  accounts  involving 
settlements,  royalties  and  payments  to  about  300,000  Indians  and  2,000 
tribal  accounts,  has  given  several  reasons  why  the  trust  accounts  are 
unavailable  --  including  that  some  have  been  so  tainted  with  rodent 
droppings  that  handling  them  would  be  hazardous. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Kieffer  said  Mrs.  Norton  and  Mr.  Babbitt  failed  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  overhaul  the  failed  system,  adding  that  both 
sought  short-term  remedies  instead  of  seeking  permanent  solutions  to  the 
long-standing  problem. 

Mr.  Kieffer  also  said  Mr.  Babbitt  and  other  high-ranking  Interior 
Department  officials  chose  to  review  only  a statistical  sampling  of  the 
accounts  --  and  did  so  before  conducting  meetings  last  year  during  which 
hundreds  of  Indians  across  the  country  were  asked  for  their  opinions  about 
what  kind  of  accounting  approach  was  best. 

Mr.  Kieffer  described  the  process  and  the  meetings  as  a sham  to  make  it 
appear  that  department  officials  were  addressing  the  problem.  He  said 
Indians  who  attended  the  meeting  "didn't  realize  their  response  had 
already  fallen  on  deaf  ears  before  it  was  ever  recorded." 

Interior  Department  officials  declined  to  comment  on  the  report,  saying 
they  had  not  had  time  to  review  the  document. 
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First  Nations  divided  on  Indian  Act  changes 

AFN  to  meet  next  week  amid  infighting  on  how  to  deal  with  Ottawa 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - A hot  debate  on  Indian  governance  is  expected  to  dominate 
key  meeting  of  aboriginal  chiefs  in  Halifax  next  week,  with  a group  of  B.C 
chiefs  accusing  the  national  leadership  of  "breach  of  trust." 

The  three-day  Assembly  of  First  Nations  (AFN)  gathering  starts  Tuesday 
against  a backdrop  of  squabbling  over  how  it  should  handle  Ottawa's 
contentious  bid  to  overhaul  the  Indian  Act. 

Some  B.C.  chiefs  have  accused  the  AFN  national  executive  of  breach  of 
trust  for  allegedly  backing  down  on  a May  assembly  resolution  to  boycott 
related  federal  consultations  this  summer. 

"Our  position  is:  they're  backtracking,  reneging  and  undermining  a 
legitimate  resolution  and  it's  very  offensive  to  us,"  said  Chief  Stewart 
Phillip,  head  of  the  Union  of  B.C.  Indian  Chiefs,  representing  70  leaders. 

"In  too  many  cases,  the  executive  takes  it  upon  itself  to  interpret  our 
resolutions  and  to  do  it  in  a very  selective  way." 

Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  wants  to  introduce  legislation  this 
fall  to  overhaul  First  Nation  voting  systems,  balance  interests  on  and  off 
reserve,  and  fine-tune  local  administration. 

Several  aboriginal  groups  have  refused  to  take  part  in  the  consultations 
for  fear  any  participation  in  law-making  could  be  used  to  limit  their 
rights  later  on. 

Phillip's  concern  centres  on  a resolution  debated  and  passed  by  chiefs 
from  across  the  country  to  stonewall  the  federal  talks. 

It  also  directed  the  assembly  leadership  to  meet  with  the  prime  minister 
Nault  and  others  "to  urge  them  to  stop  the  current  initiative  . . . and 
agree  to  First  Nations  drawing  upon  our  own  laws." 

Phillip  said  that  resolution  is  undercut  by  a Dune  proposal  from  Herb 
George,  the  assembly's  regional  vice-chief  in  B.C. 

George  suggested  the  assembly's  national  executive  "take  some  leadership 
by  establishing  a negotiations  strategy  on  governance"  and  take  it  to 
Nault  directly. 

"Quite  frankly,  it's  our  belief  that  the  motive  is,  of  course,  the 
funding,"  Phillip  said,  referring  to  federal  money  offered  participants  to 
cover  costs. "And  we  believe  it's  a very  self-serving  initiative  that  . . . 
will  not  be  widely  supported  by  the  assembly  in  Halifax." 

George  was  not  available  for  comment,  but  his  Atlantic  counterpart 
dismissed  Phillip's  concerns  with  a vehemence  that  hints  at  the  debate  to 
come. 

"This  is  all  B.C.  bullshit,"  said  Rick  Simon,  the  assembly's  regional 
vice-chief  for  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland. 

Simon  claimed  there  is  bad  political  blood  between  Phillip  and  George 
from  the  last  regional  election. 

"He's  got  a personal  vendetta  and  he's  trying  to  use  the  media  to  that 
effect . " 

Phillip  denied  the  suggestion,  saying  he  and  George  have  had  a "cordial 
relationship. " 

In  any  case,  a draft  copy  of  the  assembly's  proposed  governance 
initiative,  obtained  by  The  Canadian  Press,  seems  to  support  Phillip's 
concern . 

As  "first  steps"  it  suggests  the  AFN  "approach  the  minister  of  Indian 


Affairs  and  secure  a commitment  from  him  to  discuss  a redefined  and 
expanded  approach  to  First  Nations'  governance  issues." 

The  proposal,  to  be  presented  to  chiefs  in  Halifax,  is  expected  to  draw 
fire  from  critics  wary  of  anything  short  of  demands  the  Indian  Act  changes 
be  scrapped. 

Charles  Fox,  the  assembly's  regional  vice-chief  in  Ontario,  says 
opposition  to  the  consultations  far  outweighs  support  for  them  and  chiefs 
in  his  province  are  boycotting  the  process. 

If  Indian  Affairs  ignores  demands  to  stop  the  initiative,  lines  of 
communication  must  remain  open,  he  added. 

"You  have  to  have  some  sort  of  dialogue  with  these  people,  you  can't  put 
your  head  in  the  sand. 

"If  they're  going  to  go  ahead  and  impose  that  on  us,  they  can  do  that. 

But  that's  only  one  part  of  the  battle.  There  are  going  to  be  other 
battles . " 
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Get  rid  of  Indian  Act  - Knockwood 

Natives  should  have  say  in  new  law,  spiritual  leader  says 
Wednesday,  Duly  11,  2001 
By  Bill  Power  / Staff  Reporter 

Abolish  the  Indian  Act  and  start  again,  a prominent  Nova  Scotian  Mi'kmaq 
urged  Tuesday. 

"We  need  much  more  than  some  changes  to  fix  the  Indian  Act.  It  must  be 
completely  rewritten,  and  this  time  the  Mi'kmaq  people  should  participate 
in  the  writing,"  Noel  Knockwood  said. 

Mr.  Knockwood,  appointed  in  1975  to  the  Mi'kmaq  Grand  Council  as  a 
spiritual  leader  of  the  Mi'kmaq  people,  made  the  comments  during  a public 
meeting  on  the  Indian  Act  in  Halifax. 

The  Native  Council  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  federal  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Northern  Development  co-hosted  the  gathering  of  about  45 
representatives  of  native  communities. 

Input  is  being  sought  for  the  revamping  of  the  Indian  Act,  scheduled  for 
completion  early  in  2002. 

In  his  three-page  written  presentation,  Mr.  Knockwood  called  the  Indian 
Act  an  outdated  and  racist  document  that's  "in  contempt"  of  Canada's 
Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms. 

"The  Indian  Act  is  an  apartheid  policy,  which  is  a policy  or  a system  of 
segregation  or  discrimination  on  the  grounds  of  race,"  he  said. 

He  said  an  entirely  new  act  must  be  designed,  negotiated,  written  and 
delivered  by  native  people. 

"If  changes  are  to  occur  to  the  Indian  Act  in  our  Mi'kmaq  land,  they 
must  come  from  negotiations  by  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Mi'kmaq  people." 

Mr.  Knockwood  said  proper  protocol  would  see  a sitting  of  the  Grand 
Council  listen  to  the  recommendations  made  by  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs 
Robert  Nault.  The  Grand  Council  would  then  "pass  them  on  to  the  people  for 
acceptance  or  rejection." 

When  the  Indian  Act  was  introduced  in  1868,  one  year  after  Confederation, 
natives  did  not  participate,  he  noted. 

"Not  on  a single  occasion  did  the  native  people  of  this  country 
acknowledge  or  agree  with  this  piece  of  legislation,"  he  told  the  meeting. 

Lorraine  Cook,  president  of  the  Native  Council  of  Nova  Scotia,  said 
comments  from  the  session  will  be  forwarded  to  Ottawa  as  part  of  the 
review  of  the  act. 


"We  want  to  ensure  as  we  proceed  that  people  understand  the  many  ways 
the  act  affects  their  lives  and  how  they  might  be  affected  by  particular 
changes/'  she  said. 
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National  chief  targets  Ottawa,  other  aboriginal  leaders  in  calls  for  change 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  Matthew  Coon  Come  was  swept  to  the  top  job  in  aboriginal 
politics  just  over  a year  ago,  vowing  he'd  push  hard  for  change  and  be  a 
"bad  cop"  with  Ottawa  when  needed. 

Most  chiefs  from  across  Canada  backed  his  more  scrappy  approach, 
unseating  the  more  conciliatory  Phil  Fontaine  as  head  of  the  Assembly  of 
First  Nations. 

But  some  leaders  were  shocked  when  Coon  Come's  frank  calls  for  progress 
also  targeted  them. 

Others,  who  pinned  sky-high  hopes  on  the  former  grand  chief  of  northern 
Quebec  Crees,  feel  disillusioned. 

Twelve  months  after  Coon  Come  took  the  assembly  helm,  relations  with 
Ottawa  are  uneasy,  a federally  funded  budget  that  topped  $19  million  last 
year  is  likely  to  be  cut,  and  internal  dissent  is  growing,  say  observers. 

"I  still  believe  he's  the  right  man  for  the  job,  but  I believe  there  are 
some  instances  where  he's  lost  credibility,"  says  Lance  Haymond,  chief  of 
Eagle  Village  First  Nation  in  northern  Quebec,  who  signed  Coon  Come's 
nomination  papers  last  year. 

"I've  seen  him  get  caught  up  in  some  very  controversial  situations  and 
it's  making  people  wonder  if  he  has  the  capacity  to  be  national  chief." 

Among  other  issues,  Coon  Come,  45,  made  headlines  in  his  first  year  for: 

--Supporting  a boycott  of  federal  consultations  this  summer  on  updating 
the  archaic  Indian  Act. 

--Suggesting  elections  for  national  chief  should  be  opened  to  all  First 
Nations  people,  not  just  the  633  chiefs  who  cast  ballots  every  three  years. 

--Risking  political  slaughter  as  he  spoke  last  February  on  aboriginals 
and  alcohol. 

"Our  people  smoke  too  much  and  drink  too  much,"  Coon  Come  told 
aboriginal  health  workers  at  an  Ottawa  conference. 

He  later  went  further  during  a media  scrum,  suggesting  First  Nations 
plagued  by  social  ills  are  best  helped  by  leaders  who  must  "clean  up  our 
own  act." 

Critics,  especially  those  who  had  backed  Fontaine  for  assembly  leader, 
lambasted  Coon  Come  for  promoting  a "drunken  Indian"  stereotype  they  said 
is  no  longer  true.  Others  hailed  the  Christian  teetotaller  for  his  courage 
in  raising  a touchy  issue. 

All  in  all,  the  past  year  was  disappointing,  says  Haymond. 

Coon  Come's  fiery  rhetoric  at  last  year's  election  fed  hopes  that 
demands  for  better  housing,  health  services  and  other  pressing  needs  could 
be  met,  he  added. 

"It's  not  moving  as  fast  as  we'd  anticipated." 

Haymond  acknowledged  Coon  Come  has  scaled  a huge  learning  curve  and  that 
he  presides  over  an  impossibly  fractious  constituency. 

"I  realize  he  has  a very,  very  difficult  job,"  says  Haymond.  "You'll  get 
criticized  95  per  cent  of  the  time  . . . and  supported  five  per  cent  of  the 
time.  That's  the  reality  in  Indian  country." 

Coon  Come  was  seen  last  year  as  a balance  between  Fontaine  --  perceived 
as  too  close  to  the  Liberals  --  and  Ovide  Mercredi,  whose  hard-line  stance 


had  all  but  frozen  assembly  relations  with  Ottawa  by  the  time  he  was 
defeated  in  1997. 

People  now  suspect  Fontaine  was  the  best  person  to  work  within  the  job's 
limits,  says  Taiaiake  Alfred,  a Mohawk  academic,  author  and  specialist  in 
traditional  indigenous  government. 

"He's  a bureaucrat.  And  what  he  wanted  to  do  was  make  delivery  of 
services  better.  That's  his  agenda.  Whereas  Matthew's  was  to  de-colonize 
Canada.  And  when  you  look  back  on  it,  it  seems  ridiculous  to  think  you  can 
de-colonize  Canada  using  one  of  its  tools." 

Today,  the  assembly's  federally-funded  budget  is  still  under  a review 
ordered  by  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault. 

Nault  has  said  he's  reassessing  the  budgets  of  all  aboriginal  advocacy 
groups  to  gauge  their  value  and  possibly  allow  multi-year  funding 
agreements . 

But  Coon  Come  and  others  have  accused  him  of  withholding  the  money  to 
coerce  co-operation  for  new  legislation  Nault  wants  to  introduce  this  fall 
to  replace  the  Indian  Act.  The  minister  has  denied  the  suggestion,  noting 
that  even  groups  co-operating  in  the  process  are  being  reassessed. 

Assembly  staff  are  bracing  for  layoffs,  and  Coon  Come  faces  what  could 
be  a heated  meeting  of  chiefs  in  Halifax  this  week.  He  was  unavailable  to 
comment . 

Alfred,  who  worked  briefly  for  the  assembly  last  winter,  holds  out 
little  hope  that  aboriginal  living  standards  will  rise  while  the  AFN  and 
other  groups  rely  on  federal  dollars. 

He  hopes  the  next  generation  of  aboriginal  leaders  will  shun  the 
complacency  that  a government-sponsored  lifestyle  breeds,  he  says. 

More  confrontations  like  the  1990  Oka  showdown  in  Quebec  are  needed,  he 
added . 

"What  do  we  have  to  lose?" 
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NB  natives  prepare  to  fish  lobster 

By  CHRIS  MORRIS--  The  Canadian  Press 

FREDERICTON  (CP)  --  The  countdown  to  confrontation  on  New  Brunswick's 
Miramichi  Bay  has  begun. 

Mi'kmaq  fishermen  are  set  to  head  out  on  the  bay's  choppy  waters  in  mid- 
August  and  start  fishing  for  lobster  under  their  own  rules,  stubbornly 
defying  Ottawa  and  the  federal  fisheries  department. 

"We're  going  fishing,"  states  Brian  Bartibogue,  a band  councillor  at  the 
Burnt  Church  reserve,  which  sits  on  the  shore  of  Miramichi  Bay  in 
northeastern  New  Brunswick. 

"We  know  the  police  and  fisheries  officers  are  gearing  up  for  trouble, 
but  what  else  can  we  do?  Why  are  we  branded  as  criminals  for  trying  to 
survive  by  fishing  in  our  own  backyard?" 

This  is  the  third  year  of  an  impasse  between  the  Mi'kmaq  reserve  of 
about  1,400  people  and  the  fisheries  department. 

There  is  no  solution  in  sight  as  yet  another  native  fishing  season 
approaches . 

"The  same  dynamics  are  at  play,"  says  fisheries  spokesman  Andre  Marc 
Lanteigne. 

In  1999,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruled  that  Donald  Marshall  Dr.,  a 
Mi'kmaq  from  Nova  Scotia,  had  a treaty  right  to  fish  eels.  It  also  said 
the  Mi'kmaq,  Maliseet  and  Passamaquoddy  bands  can  hunt,  fish  and  gather  to 


earn  a moderate  livelihood , within  rules  set  by  Ottawa. 

Federal  negotiators  have  been  trying  ever  since  to  set  parameters 
acceptable  to  First  Nations,  non-  native  fishermen  and  others  with 
interests  in  the  fishery. 

They  are  working  to  strike  new  deals  with  34  Atlantic  First  Nations  to 
replace  one-year  interim  agreements  that  expired  last  March. 

To  date,  seven  bands  have  signed  deals  and  seven  others  have  reached 
agreements  in  principle. 

But  not  Burnt  Church,  where  Bartibogue  admitted  there  is  bitterness  over 
the  lack  of  resolve  in  other  Atlantic  bands. 

"It's  pretty  hard  to  take,  especially  when  the  same  ones  signing  these 
deals  are  telling  us  to  keep  up  the  good  fight,  that  we're  standing  up  for 
native  rights,"  Bartibogue  says. 

The  bands  signing  agreements  say  they  need  the  money. 

Ottawa  spent  nearly  $200  million  last  year  buying  out  non-native 
licences  and  offering  boats,  equipment  and  training  to  bring  First  Nations 
into  the  East  Coast  fishery  following  the  Supreme  Court  ruling. 

The  deals  being  offered  this  year  are  reportedly  valued  in  total  at 
about  $500  million  over  several  years  and  include  money  for  training  and 
gear. 

There  will  also  be  more  money  spent  on  enforcement. 

Last  year,  the  federal  fisheries  department  spent  $13  million  on 
enforcement  against  the  people  of  Burnt  Church  and  the  Indian  Brook  band 
in  Nova  Scotia,  which  also  set  illegal  lobster  traps. 

At  Burnt  Church,  the  impasse  led  to  dangerous  confrontations  on  the 
water . 

Several  times  from  August  to  October,  fisheries  officers  raided  waters 
near  the  reserve  and  confiscated  illegal  traps. 

Native  warriors  and  fishermen  responded  by  racing  out  in  boats  to  try 
and  protect  the  traps.  Rocks  were  thrown,  boats  were  rammed,  there  were 
several  injuries  and  numerous  charges  were  laid  against  natives  under  the 
Fisheries  Act  and  the  Criminal  Code. 

Most  of  those  charges  are  still  working  their  way  through  the  courts. 

The  situation  this  year  could  be  made  worse  by  a decline  in  the  lobster 
catch  during  the  authorized,  commercial  season  which  ended  in  June. 

Mike  Belliveau  of  the  Maritime  Fishermens'  Union,  which  represents  non- 
native fishermen  in  the  Miramichi  area,  says  the  catch  was  down  by  about 
15  per  cent  from  the  previous  year. 

Belliveau  says  commercial  fishermen  have  no  tolerance  for  a second, 
commercial  season  run  exclusively  by,  and  for,  native  people. 

'There's  no  tolerance  for  that.  Zero,"  he  says. 

Belliveau  says  he  can't  believe  anyone  has  the  stomach  for  more  violence, 
although  he  believes  there  are  troublemakers  on  the  reserve. 

"Nobody  is  interested  in  going  through  last  year's  business  again," 
Belliveau  says.  "I  can't  see  why  Burnt  Church  would  be  interested  either. 
There  are  a few  who  get  caught  up  in  these  kinds  of  things,  but  I can't 
imagine  the  community  is  interested  in  doing  that  again." 

Bartibogue  insists  the  community  as  a whole  is  interested  in  defending 
its  treaty  right  to  make  a worthwhile  life  for  its  people,  instead  of 
relying  on  welfare. 

"Canada  is  considered  one  of  the  best  countries  in  the  world  in  which  to 
live,  unless  you're  aboriginal,"  he  says. 

"There's  no  work  and  our  children  are  suffering.  But  Canadians  seem  to 
accept  that  as  the  status  quo  for  aboriginal  people,  the  norm.  Come  live 
here  for  a week  and  you'll  be  ready  to  fish  for  lobster  next  month." 
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Culture  Corrosion  in  Canada's  North 

Forced  Into  the  Modern  World,  Indigenous  Inuit  Struggle  to  Cope 

by  DeNeen  L.  Brown 

Washington  Post  Foreign  Service 

Monday,  Duly  16,  2001;  Page  A01 

PANGNIRTUNG,  Nunavut  --  The  elders  still  speak  of  it,  the  time  when  the 
old  world  shifted.  The  change  came,  they  say,  like  a storm  they  could  not 
read  in  the  clouds  or  in  a ring  around  the  sun.  It  came  in  the  form  of  an 
attempt  to  "civilize"  them.  Against  the  wind,  the  people  first  had  to 
brace  themselves,  then  they  had  to  adapt,  then  they  had  to  try  to  stop  the 
wind . 

With  violent  images  like  these,  the  Inuit  recall  their  introduction  to 
qallunaat,  the  "non-Inuit,"  and  to  a money  economy. 

Damaise  Mike  was  born  in  1928  in  an  igloo,  but  now  he  is  sitting  in  a 
Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  restaurant  in  Pangnirtung,  Nunavut,  three  miles 
from  a fjord.  A Dennifer  Lopez  song  is  playing  on  the  sound  system.  Urban 
pop  has  reached  this  far.  The  restaurant  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  a 
vast,  hard,  white  desert  and  sea  ice,  a region  of  myths,  where  Mike  grew 
up. 

"Most  elders  were  born  and  raised  on  the  land,"  Mike  said,  through  an 
interpreter,  speaking  in  the  Inuktitut  language.  "Everything  people  needed 
to  survive  surrounded  them  on  the  land.  Today  it  is  different,  living  in  a 
community  with  a store.  Everything  is  different  from  when  you  had  to  do 
everything  yourself  to  survive.  You  depended  on  yourself.  Now,  you  need 
money . " 

Modern  history  offers  countless  examples  of  indigenous  cultures  coming 
under  siege  from  the  industrialized  world.  But  few  have  experienced  change 
with  the  speed  and  intensity  that  struck  the  Inuit,  the  native  people  who 
inhabit  Canada's  far  northern  reaches. 

Only  a generation  ago,  the  Canadian  government  forced  many  of  them  out 
of  the  Arctic  wilderness  and  into  artificial  communities  like  this  one  on 
Baffin  Island.  In  some  places,  elders  say,  the  government  systematically 
killed  many  of  the  dogs  that  pulled  their  sleds,  giving  people  no  choice 
but  to  come  in  from  the  land.  Children  were  put  in  Christian  boarding 
schools . 

"White  people  from  the  south,"  said  Mike,  "were  more  terrifying  than 
polar  bears." 

Change  happened  so  fast  that  today  people  born  in  the  Arctic  "stone  age, 
without  machines  or  electricity  or  a sense  of  the  hours,  live  side-by-side 
with  teenagers  bred  on  cable  television  and  hip  hop. 

Often  the  two  cultures  rub  against  each  other  with  tragic  consequences. 
Rates  of  alcoholism  in  this  once  alcohol-free  society  now  are  among 
Canada's  highest.  The  same  is  true  for  suicide.  Unemployment  is  endemic, 
with  people  relying  on  a stream  of  government  subsidies  from  the  south. 

Yet  Mike  and  his  generation  are  determined  that  the  qallunaat  wind  will 
not  prevail.  Indeed,  safeguarding  Inuit  ways  is  the  defining  issue  of  the 
politics  of  the  north.  It  was  why  Inuit  leaders  persuaded  the  Canadian 
government  to  turn  this  part  of  the  country  in  1999  into  a homeland,  the 
vast  territory  of  Nunavut,  population  27,000.  Nunavut  means  "our  land." 

The  Inuit  argue  that  they  will  maintain  their  traditional  lifestyle, 
"even  if  we  spend  as  much  time  surfing  the  Internet  as  checking  the 
fishing  nets,"  wrote  Dohn  Amagoalik,  former  chief  commissioner  of  the 
Nunavut  Implementation  Commission,  in  a book  about  the  territory.  "We  live 
in  wooden  houses,  drive  Deep  Cherokees,  and  fly  in  jumbo  jets  all  over  the 
world.  But  we  are  still  Inuit.  It  is  our  spirit,  our  inner  being,  that 
makes  us  Inuit." 

So  today  the  1,240  people  of  Pangnirtung  walk  between  two  cultures, 
belonging  fully  to  neither.  And  each  of  these  individuals  is  a different 
mix  of  the  two. 

A Loss  of  Memory 

Margaret  Nakashuk  is  sitting  in  a caribou  skin  house.  Its  rafters  are 


whale  bones.  The  Inuit  were  inventive.  Whale  bones  were  used  for  utensils 
and  needles.  She  is  explaining  the  heating  system,  how  seaweed  was  dipped 
into  whale  blubber,  seal  oil  or  caribou  fat  and  how  it  was  the  woman's  job 
to  keep  dipping  the  seaweed  into  the  stone  bowl  to  keep  the  fire  going. 

She  is  explaining  how  they  made  seal-skin  boots  and  the  women  chewed  the 
hide  to  make  it  soft. 

She  is  reciting  this  from  memorization.  She  has  never  lived  in  such  a 
house.  Nakashuk,  29,  manager  of  the  visitor  center  in  Pangnirtung,  is  a 
member  of  the  first  generation  of  Inuit  to  be  born  not  on  the  land  but  in 
a community.  She  is  sitting  in  a skin  house  that  is  on  display  in  the 
museum. 

"There  are  two  different  worlds  we  live  in,"  she  says.  "My  father,  now 
65,  he  was  telling  us  when  they  were  young  they  lived  in  a . . . house 
like  this,  living  on  the  land.  When  he  was  young,  his  grandmother  told  him 
one  day  you  will  live  in  the  white  man's  world.  You  will  have  a house.  You 
will  drive  a vehicle.  You  will  have  material  clothes.  He  laughed  because 
he  couldn't  imagine." 

Now  she  laughs  because  the  grandmother's  omen  has  come  true.  But  it  is 
not  an  easy  life.  Nakashuk  worries  a lot  about  how  to  get  enough  money  to 
support  her  family.  Her  husband  cannot  find  a job  and  she  has  a mortgage 
and  she  has  to  buy  food. 

The  change  to  a money  economy  was  rapid.  For  many  people  here  it  brought 
debt,  want  and  depression.  Now,  there  are  tragic  stories  walking  around 
the  sea  ice  like  ghosts,  people  caught  between  a traditional  culture  and  a 
money  culture,  trying  to  make  ends  meet. 

"I  have  a daughter  who  is  8.  I have  a daughter  who  is  12.  I had  a son," 
says  Sheila  Kunilusie,  34,  who  works  in  a restaurant.  "He  went  hunting 
with  my  husband.  They  never  came  back." 

Then  she  pauses.  It  is  not  a dramatic  pause  for  sympathy,  just  one  to 
catch  her  breath  enough  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Her  husband,  a young  man  of  the  new  generation,  didn't  really  know  how 
to  hunt.  He'd  been  taught  the  skills  out  of  respect  for  tradition,  as  an 
attempt  to  keep  the  old  ways  alive.  Perhaps  he  did  not  learn  enough  about 
surviving  in  the  brutal  environment  beyond  the  settlement's  boundaries. 

He  could  not  find  a job.  The  family  needed  food.  So  he  decided  to  try 
his  luck  with  a gun.  He  and  the  boy  departed.  "After  three  or  four  days,  I 
got  worried,"  she  says.  "A  helicopter  searched  for  them.  They  finally 
found  them  on  the  beach."  Their  boat  had  capsized. 

"They  were  frozen.  I really  wanted  to  see  my  son  one  last  time," 
Kunilusie  is  saying.  She  pulls  her  black  hair  off  her  face.  "But  I 
couldn't.  His  face  was  eaten  by  ravens." 

Suicide  Plagues  Youth 

Steven  Kunilusie,  28,  a janitor,  is  walking  across  water.  He  is  headed 
toward  the  floe  edge,  the  point  at  which  still  water  meets  moving  water. 

"I  lost  a friend  in  that  shack,"  he  says,  pointing  to  a small  wooden  tool 
shed  on  the  shore.  "He  was  14.  He  hung  himself.  His  mother  found  him.  He 
said  he  wanted  to  be  alone.  But  no  one  knew  he  would  do  it." 

Nunavut's  suicide  rate  is  five  times  the  national  average.  People  say 
the  cause  is  a combination  of  long,  dark  winters  of  black  sun,  with 
nothing  to  do,  no  reason  to  go  out  and  hunt  now  that  there  are  stores,  and 
money  from  the  south. 

In  1999,  58  of  Nunavut's  27,000  people  committed  suicide.  Fifty-two  were 
by  hanging,  six  by  firearm.  Fifty-seven  of  them  were  Inuit. 

Suicide  is  accepted  as  an  almost  routine  part  of  life.  In  the  old  days, 
it  was  generally  only  the  elders  who  did  it,  during  times  of  starvation, 
in  the  belief  they  were  becoming  too  much  of  a burden  for  their  families. 
They  would  take  a lone  suicide  walk  into  the  cold. 

Now,  most  of  the  suicides  are  committed  by  the  young,  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  29. 

Kunilusie,  who  is  not  related  to  Sheila  Kunilusie,  says  he  feels  trapped 
in  a land  where  elders  once  used  most  of  their  energy  just  trying  to 
survive.  Now  that  his  generation  does  not  have  to  worry  so  much  about  heat 
or  food,  boredom  has  set  in.  There  is  little  to  do,  and  depression  seems 
to  catch  hold  of  people. 


What  Kunilusie  wants  most  in  the  world  is  to  go  to  Iqaluit,  the  biggest 
town  in  Nunavut,  or  way  south  to  Ottawa  or  Toronto.  "I  would  leave,"  he 
says,  "but  I have  no  money."  He  works  part  time  because  that  is  as  much 
work  as  he  can  get.  He  thinks  he  could  have  a better  life  down  south. 

Alcohol  would  be  an  escape,  Kunilusie  says,  but  it  is  hard  to  come  by  in 
this  community,  where  drinking  caused  such  problems  in  the  past  that 
alcohol  has  been  banned. 

"No  one  knew  he  was  going  to  do  it,"  said  Kunilusie,  talking  again  of 
the  long-dead  friend.  "He  just  said  he  wanted  to  be  alone." 

No  Need  to  Graduate 

Up  an  icy  hill,  Ann  Kullualik  and  her  three  friends  are  playing  near  a 
graveyard.  Joshua  Nakula,  14,  is  riding  a Honda  four-wheeler . He  spins, 
doing  doughnuts  in  the  snow.  The  girls  giggle.  They  are  part  of  the  newest 
generation,  so  far  removed  from  the  land.  They  wear  baggy  pants  and  listen 
to  rap. 

They  are  proud  to  be  Inuit  but  they  are  eager  to  fit  in  with  pop  culture 
from  the  south.  What  teenager  in  the  world  wants  to  be  different? 

"The  qallunaat  think  we  don't  listen  to  music,"  says  Ann.  "They  think  we 
are  so  different  than  them.  They  think  we  live  in  igloos."  She  is  writing 
something  in  the  snow.  "I  went  to  Winnipeg  once  and  they  kept  asking  me, 
'Are  you  Eskimo?'"  which  is  considered  a derogatory  term  here.  "I  was 
like,  'Holy  Cow!  No!  I'm  Inuit.'  Everybody  here  listens  to  rap.  I grew  up 
going  hunting.  But  I don't  like  it  now.  I guess  I grew  out  of  it." 

Now,  they  are  heading  to  a dance  at  the  high  school,  where  the  dropout 
rate  is  high.  Eighteen  students  were  in  the  class  of  2001  in  the  sixth 
grade;  only  six  graduated  this  year. 

People  are  flocking  to  the  school  tonight,  because  "Much  TV,"  a Canadian 
television  program,  has  come  to  town  and  is  throwing  a party.  Teenagers  in 
black  jeans  and  black  mascara  crowd  the  steps  of  the  school,  waiting  for 
things  to  start.  They  say  they  like  Tupac  and  Brandy  but  not  Britney 
Spears . 

The  doors  finally  open,  and  inside  the  music  thumps,  echoing  in  an  empty 
gymnasium  with  slick  wooden  floors.  The  dance  floor  is  empty,  just  like  in 
any  gymnasium  in  any  high  school  in  the  south,  where  students  come  to  a 
high  school  dance  and  cling  to  the  walls. 

A teacher  is  talking  about  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  students  in 
school,  and  how  easy  it  is  for  them  to  drop  out.  Their  parents  are  of  the 
generation  that  was  forcibly  sent  away  to  boarding  schools;  to  them, 
school  is  something  to  be  fled. 

Teachers  worry  about  this  generation  most.  They  are  caught  between  the 
tendons  of  the  wind.  Even  the  smartest  girl  in  the  senior  class  might  not 
stay  on  to  graduate,  because  she  sees  no  need. 

Outside,  two  children  are  playing  in  the  snow.  Steven  Shoapik,  14,  is 
sliding  on  a sled.  "I  quit  school,"  he  says.  "It  was  boring.  My  parents 
said  nothing."  Steven  says  he  wants  to  stay  at  home  and  watch  "Arthur"  or 
the  "Magic  School  Bus." 

Following  'White  Ways' 

Up  the  icy  road,  Mike  takes  a walk.  He  is  pointing  out  the  new  way  and 
the  old  way:  The  wooden  houses  here  are  tied  down  by  wire  ropes,  anchored 
into  the  permafrost  so  they  will  not  blow  away.  Traditional  houses  did  not 
need  those  ropes. 

On  the  edge  of  a cliff  is  an  old  Hudson's  Bay  store,  which  brought  trade 
to  this  area.  The  doors  are  now  nailed  shut.  There  are  new  stores  in  town 
that  sell  cosmetics  and  wolf  scarves. 

Mike  is  still  walking.  This  walk  is  nothing  compared  to  when  he  had  to 
walk  carrying  a caribou  on  his  back.  His  house,  made  of  dark  brown  wood, 
has  the  old  life  and  the  new.  Out  front  is  a snowmobile,  a power  saw,  a 
harpoon  and  a frozen  seal  he  caught  a month  earlier. 

Inside,  he  takes  the  remote  control  and  turns  off  the  television.  A soap 
opera  was  playing  to  an  empty  house.  His  wife  died  several  years  ago.  Now 
he  lives  alone.  He  looks  at  the  clock.  He  used  to  know  the  time  by  the 
location  of  the  stars.  Then,  time  didn't  matter. 

Everything  is  changing,  he  says.  He  is  not  angry,  simply  worried.  His 


way  of  life  is  in  danger  of  dying.  A couple  of  years  ago  an  anthropologist 
came  and  recorded  his  story.  It  was  an  attempt  to  keep  his  words  alive. 

"On  the  land  in  the  Inuit  way,  you  follow  the  elders.  The  elders  would 
have  a meeting  and  the  elder  would  tell  a person  what  to  do  and  what  not 
to  do.  . . . These  days,  younger  guys  follow  the  white  ways.  Some  kids 
think  they  know  more  than  elders  just  because  they  go  to  school. 

"Now  they  say,  'Your  culture  is  not  useful.'" 

At  the  edge  of  town,  there  are  two  crates,  shipments  of  food  from  the 
south.  Dogs  tethered  with  lashes  in  a team  are  howling.  Ravens  are  flying 
above  the  water  tower.  The  night  is  coming  and  the  wind  has  shifted. 
Copyright  c.  2001  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Vigil  held  for  man  who  died  after  pepper  spray  incident 
Dul  14  2001  1:37  PM  EDT 

REGINA  - Friends  of  Vern  Crowe  held  a vigil  for  the  Regina  man  outside 
city  police  headquarters  last  night. 

Crowe  died  earlier  this  week  after  having  a seizure  and  being  pepper 
sprayed  by  police. 

Many  of  Crowe's  friends  say  they  suffer  from  epilepsy  too.  Leeann  Kipper 
volunteered  with  him  at  the  Souls  Harbor  Mission  soup  kitchen,  where  he 
died . 

"I'm  scared  now.",  said  Kipper.  "What  will  happen  if  I go  into  a fit  and 
I pass  out?  I can't  let  nobody  call  the  ambulance  because  they're  going  to 
call  the  cops  and  then  I'm  going  to  get  pepper  sprayed.  Pepper  spray  is 
inhuman.  Why  would  anybody  do  that?" 

Wendy  Armstrong  dated  Crowe  for  two  years.  She  says  few  people 
understand  how  to  deal  with  people  with  epilepsy. 

"He  hated  ambulances",  said  Armstrong.  "He  hated  emergency  rooms  because 
he  knew  he  didn't  have  to  go.  And  if  they  hadn't  pepper  sprayed  him  and 
agitated  him  even  further,  he  would  probably  still  be  here." 

Crowe  was  born  on  the  Kahkewishtehaw  First  Nation  north  of  Broadview. 

But  his  mother  was  killed  when  he  was  young  and  grew  up  with  a foster 
family  in  Regina. 

Dean  Predenchuk  was  a lifelong  friend,  who  took  Crowe's  death  hard. 

"Maybe  if  those  policemen  that  were  with  Vern  when  he  died,  if  they  had 
used  patience,  maybe  we  wouldn't  be  here  tonight.  Maybe  we  wouldn't  be 
mourning  for  a fallen  brother.",  said  Predenchuk. 

Crowe's  friends  and  family  will  hold  a wake  at  his  home  reserve  next 
week. 

Copyright  c.  2000  CBC  All  Rights  Reserved 
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Behind  Bars:  Native  incarceration  rates  increase 
FRIDAY,  DULY  13,  2001 


Despite  being  the  smallest  segment  of  the  population.  Native  Americans 
have  the  second  largest  state  prison  incarceration  rate  in  the  nation, 
according  to  a recent  review  of  prison  statistics. 

The  review,  conducted  by  the  Foundation  for  National  Progress,  an 
umbrella  organization  for  the  magazine  Mother  Jones,  found  that  709  per 
100,000  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  were  incarcerated  in  state 
prisons  in  2000.  The  rate  was  surpassed  only  by  African-Americans,  whose 
jail  rate  was  a startling  1815  per  100,000. 

Overall,  Native  Americans  are  1 percent  of  the  state  prison  population, 
a rate  which  hasn't  increased  significantly  nationwide  over  the  past  two 
decades.  In  federal  facilities.  Natives  were  2 percent  of  the  population. 

But  depending  on  the  state.  Native  Americans  disproportionately 
incarcerated . The  phenomenon  was  most  evident  in  the  Plains. 

In  Montana,  for  instance,  16  percent  of  prisoners  were  Native,  compared 
to  just  6 percent  of  the  state  population.  In  North  Dakota,  19  percent  of 
prisoners  were  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  in  a state  where  just  5 
percent  are  Native. 

Wyoming  Indians  made  up  2 percent  of  the  state  population  and  7 percent 
of  the  prison.  The  rate  was  comparable  to  Minnesota,  where  Indians  were  1 
percent  of  the  general  population  and  7 percent  of  the  prison,  and 
Nebraska  --  1 percent  and  5 percent,  respectively. 

South  Dakota  had  the  highest  percentage  in  the  Plains.  Some  21  percent 
of  state  prisoners  were  Native,  compared  to  just  8 percent  of  the  state. 

The  only  other  state  which  had  a large  disparity  was  Alaska,  which  has 
the  largest  percentage  of  Native  Americans  in  the  entire  country.  A full 
37  percent  of  the  state  prison  population  was  Native  in  2000,  compared  to 
16  percent  of  the  general  population. 

But  other  states  with  significant  Indian  populations  did  not  necessarily 
experience  the  same  phenomenon.  The  percentage  of  Natives  in  state  prisons 
in  California,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Arizona,  for  instance,  were  not 
extraordinarily  high. 

Yet  across  the  board.  Natives  are  being  sent  to  state  prisons  at 
increasingly  higher  rates.  In  1980,  there  were  145  per  100,000  Indians  in 
California's  prisons,  a rate  which  jumped  to  767  per  100,000  in  2000. 

Such  large  jumps  can  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  increases  in  the  general 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  population. 

The  review  was  based  on  statistics  provided  by  states,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  US  Census  Bureau.  Research  was  conducted  by  the  Justice 
Policy  Institute,  a program  of  the  Center  on  Juvenile  and  Criminal  Justice, 
a non-profit  organization  whose  mission  is  to  reduce  the  use  of 
incarceration  as  a solution  to  societal  ills. 

The  Department  of  Justice  last  year  released  a study  of  jails  in  Indian 
Country,  noting  they  were  overcrowded  and  underfunded. 
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Dear  Friends, 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  some  inappropriate  activity  undertaken  in 
the  name  of  Leonard  Peltier.  The  article  below  will  serve  as  an 
explanation.  Leonard  Peltier's  statement  in  response,  which  has  been  sent 
to  "The  Forum"  Newspaper  in  Fargo,  North  Dakota  follows  the  article.  We 
know  you  are  already  familiar  with  Leonard  Peltier's  policy  of  non- 
violence regarding  any  activities  pursued  on  his  behalf,  but  we  want  to 
make  doubly  sure  that  his  position,  especially  in  response  to  this 
specific  incident,  is  known  and  that  any  further  activity  is  halted. 

Thank  you  for  your  understanding. 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 


Forum  receives  letters  indicating  bomb  threats 
Forum  staff  reports 
The  Forum  - 07/14/2001 

The  FBI  is  treating  as  serious  three  letters  received  by  The  Forum, 
possibly  sent  from  the  unknown  suspect  in  the  Fargo  Post  Office  vandalism. 

The  latest  was  received  Thursday  afternoon  by  the  newspaper.  The 
envelope  was  addressed  to  the  newspaper;  the  letter  inside  was  addressed 
to  the  FBI.  It  implied  the  Federal  Building,  where  the  FBI  office  in  Fargo 
is  located,  could  be  a target  of  another  incident.  The  letter  stated,  in 
part : 

".Even  if  I never  become  violent,  I'm  wasting  your  time  and  creating 
stress.  Do  you  want  to  hire  someone  to  watch  the  federal  building  full 
time?  Do  you  want  hundreds  of  people  crowding  around,  holding  their 
breath  as  they  wait  to  discover  whether  a bomb  threat  is  just  a threat?" 

The  motive  for  the  threatening  letters  appears  to  be  the  conviction  and 
continuing  imprisonment  of  Leonard  Peltier,  who  in  1975  was  convicted  of 
slaying  two  FBI  agents  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota.  He 
received  two  consecutive  life  sentences  following  the  trial,  which  was 
held  in  Fargo.  Peltier  maintained  the  evidence  against  him  was  falsified. 

"But  I can  not  excuse  many  of  your  activities,  among  them  your  continued 
mistreatment  of  Leonard  Peltier.  No  concealed  evidence?  You  can  only  get 
away  with  that  because  of  public  apathy,"  the  letter  stated. 

Referring  to  the  Peltier  case,  the  letter  stated,  "Think  about  that  when 
you  start  attending  the  funerals  of  your  own  agents  . Dust  remember  that 
you  have  it  coming." 

Forum  Editor  Lou  Ziegler  said  he  contacted  the  FBI  after  the  letter  was 
received  Thursday. 

An  FBI  agent  took  possession  of  the  letter  Thursday  afternoon. 

The  newspaper,  Ziegler  said,  did  not  publish  contents  of  the  second 
letter  because  "we  normally  don't  give  anonymous  letter  writers  a platform 
in  our  newspaper." 

But  he  said  Friday's  police  presence  around  the  Federal  Building,  the 
evacuation  of  some  people  from  their  living  quarters,  the  possible 
escalation  in  activity  by  the  suspect,  and  the  inconvenience  caused  to 
hundreds  of  people  during  Friday's  rush  hour  were  factors  in  reporting  and 
publishing  this  story  about  the  letter. 

"The  content  in  Thursday's  letter,  and  the  timing  of  it,  offer  a 
possible  explanation  for  Friday's  disruption  downtown.  That  makes  it 
newsworthy,  Ziegler  said. 

The  two  other  letters  were  sent  to  the  newspaper  in  Dune.  Both 
mentioned  Peltier. 

STATEMENT  FROM  LEONARD  PELTIER 
IN  RESPONSE  TO  "FORUM"  ARTICLE  TITLED: 

FORUM  RECEIVES  LETTERS  INDICATING  BOMB  THREATS 

Duly  15,  2001 

I have  just  been  notified  of  the  letter  sent  to  "The  Forum"  newspaper  in 
Fargo,  North  Dakota,  which  makes  violent  threats  against  the  FBI  and 
refers  to  my  continued  imprisonment,  in  part,  as  the  motivation.  I want 
to  make  it  completely  clear  that  I do  not  condone  violence,  nor  do  I want 
any  violence  or  threat  of  violence  committed  on  my  behalf.  I have 
repeatedly  made  this  clear  to  my  supporters  through  public  statements  over 
the  years  of  my  imprisonment.  Whoever  sent  this  threat  is  using  my  name 
in  a way  that  I cannot  tolerate  and  I insist  that  they  immediately  cease 
the  pursuit  of  any  such  activity.  Threatening  violence,  or  far  worse, 
perpetrating  violence,  is  not  only  heinous  and  loathsome,  but  will 
compromise  our  honest  and  righteous  efforts  to  seek  justice  in  my  case  as 
well  as  justice  for  all  Native  Peoples.  In  fact,  such  tactics  so 
obviously  contradict  what  I stand  for  and  what  all  of  my  supporters  stand 
for,  that  I must  question  the  true  intent  of  whoever  is  doing  this. 

Clearly  this  person  does  not  hold  my  interests  at  heart. 

As  Native  Peoples,  our  traditional  values  teach  us  that  all  life  is 
sacred  and  should  be  protected.  Any  act  of  violence  perpetrated  upon 


innocent  people  violates  oun  most  sacred  beliefs.  We  have  already 
witnessed  the  horrifying  and  devastating  outcome  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Bombing  in  which  so  many  died  needlessly,  including  children.  I fully 
denounce  any  scheme  that  has  the  potential  to  cause  this  type,  or  any  type 
of  death  and  despair. 

Leonard  Peltier 


Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  < lpdc-on@mail-list.com  > 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  16  Dul  2001  20:34:13  -0400 
From:  "Danet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy .org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner  News 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 

Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 

Date:  Mon,  Dul  9,  2001,  5:13pm  (PDT+9) 

From:  lepan@post4.tele.dk  (Lene  Pantawapirom) 

Sub j : [PRISONACT]  IN  prisoner  needs  support 

Hostage:  Indiana  Department  of  Correction  says  K.  Tabono  Camara 
(s/n  Edward  Ellsworth)  has  too  much  education  to  be  released. 

Introduction 

K.  Tabono  Camara,  known  to  the  DOC  as  Edward  Ellsworth,  has  languished 
in  the  Indiana  penal  system  for  11  years.  During  this  period  of  time  he 
has  acquired  an  associate  and  two  bachelor  degrees  and  he  has  nearly 
finished  his  master  degree  requirements.  Ellsworth  has  started  and 
participated  in  several  study  programs  and  was  an  educational  tutor  for 
many  years.  He  has  written  extensively  about  various  social  issues  and 
worked  with  many  organizations  to  effectuate  qualitative  changes  in 
various  Indiana  prisons.  In  addition  to  being  a beacon  of  light  for  the 
youth,  he  clearly  has  embarked  upon  a relentless  quest  to  transform 
himself  and  those  whom  he  comes  into  contact  with.  Various  notable 
community  members  have  been  supportive  of  Ellsworth  in  his  endeavors  and 
he  has  obtained  letters  calling  for  his  release  from  several  Indiana 
lawmakers . 

Miami  Correctional  Facility 

On  Duly  6,  2000,  Ellsworth  was  transferred  from  the  Indiana  State  Prison 
to  the  Miami  Correctional  Facility  (MCF)  in  Bunker  Hill.  Though  the  MCF 
is  a lower  security  level  prison,  the  environment  is  far  more 
restrictive  and  access  to  the  few  available  programs  is  discriminatively 
determined  by  prisoners'  release  dates.  Ellsworth  lodged  a complaint 
about  the  lack  of  access  and  immediately  started  suffering  harassment 
from  Chris  Dohnson,  a suspended  attorney  employed  at  the  MCF,  and  other 
staff  members.  Due  to  extensive  nepotism  (e.g.  all  three  assistant  super 
intendents',  and  Chris  Dohnson' s,  wives  work  at  MCF)  and  racism  in 
Bunker  Hill,  Ellsworth  could  not  get  an  unbiased  review  of  these  abuses. 

In  the  nine  (9)  months  that  Ellsworth  was  at  the  MCF,  several  of  his 
efforts  to  secure  his  release  were  sabotaged  by  Dohnson.  First, 

Ellsworth's  clemency  petition  was  granted,  then  retracted.  Secondly, 


after  having  kept  over  two  years  clear  of  any  conduct  violations, 
Ellsworth  received  seven  (7)  bogus  reports,  which  precluded  him  from 
receiving  a restoration  of  earned  credit  time.  In  February,  Judge 
Stephen  Spindler  advised  Ellsworth  and  his  supporters  that  he  was  going 
to  release  Ellsworth  on  a sentence  modification.  On  the  day  he  was  due 
to  be  released  his  mother  drove  six  (6)  hours  to  the  prison  to  pick  him 
up,  only  to  be  told  that  the  judge  "changed  his  mind."  Johnson  was 
opening  Ellsworth's  legal  mail  outside  of  his  presence  thereby  making 
him  privy  to  confidential  information,  which  he  used  to  frustrate 
Ellsworth's  release  efforts.  Staff  statements  and  other  papers  clearly 
establish  Johnson's  involvement. 

Ellsworth  lodged  complaints  with  the  DOC,  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court 
Disciplinary  commission,  and  the  Courts,  but  this  seemed  to  only  fuel 
the  abuse. 

March  30  - April  5,  2001 

After  all  of  the  sabotage,  Ellsworth's  final  date  to  be  released  was 
April  7,  2001.  He  had  finished  the  Pre-Release  program  required  by  state 
law,  signed  for  his  release  identification  and  funds,  and  was  due  to  see 
his  parole  officer  on  April  9,  2001.  On  March  30,  2001,  ONE  WEEK  BEFORE 
HIS  RELEASE  DATE,  Ellsworth  was  called  to  the  visiting  room,  handcuffed, 
and  told  that  1 1/2  years  had  been  added  to  his  sentence  because,  "you 
got  too  much  education  credit  time."  He  was  not  given  a classification 
hearing  or  report  as  required  by  DOC  policy  and  state  law. 

On  April  2,  2001,  Ellsworth  was  called  to  the  visiting  room  again  where 
he  encountered  Johnson  and  Ast.  Supt.  Beck.  Ellsworth  asked  to  speak  to 
Beck  about  his  time,  and  despite  Beck's  agreement,  Johnson  demanded  that 
Ellsworth  speak  to  him.  Johnson  is  Beck's  subordinate.  When  Ellsworth 
continued  speaking  to  Beck,  Johnson  began  to  get  irate  and  stated  "I 
want  him  handcuffed."  Ellsworth  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  several 
officers,  pulled  out  of  a chair  (he  was  sitting),  slammed  face-first 
into  a table,  and  handcuffed  behind  his  back.  He  was  then  ordered  to 
segregation  for  no  reason,  and  despite  being  escorted  by  several 
officers  Lt.  Hewitt,  who  was  walking  in  the  opposite  direction,  turned 
around,  grabbed  the  handcuff  chain,  pulled  Ellsworth  to  the  ground,  and 
dragged  him  along  the  concrete  ripping  skin  from  his  head  and  shoulder. 
Ellsworth  was  then  placed  in  a segregation  cell  and  threatened  if  he 
said  anything.  He  was  denied  medical  attention. 

Three  (3)  days  later,  he  was  transferred  to  a level  4 maximum  prison 
(behind  the  walls)  despite  the  fact  that  his  security  level  is  a low  2. 

He  was  placed  under  5 separate  security  designations  (all  but  his  own 
personal  security)  any  one  of  which  confines  him  to  a cell  24  hours  a 
day.  He  is  currently  confined  at  the  Pendleton  Correctional  Facility  on 
segregation . 

Call  for  Release 

Reportedly,  according  to  Steve  McCauley,  DOC  Regional  Director,  and 
Jayne  Brown,  DOC  Affirmative  Action,  it  was  Chris  Johnson  who  called  the 
DOC  claiming  that  Ellsworth  received  too  much  education  credit  time. 

Brown  states  that  Johnson  had  initially  added  six  (6)  years  to 
Ellsworth's  time,  thereby  making  three  separate  release  dates  for 
Ellsworth  in  one  week.  This  brings  into  question  the  accuracy  of  all 
prisoners'  release  dates  who  received  the  time  cuts.  Under  the  DOC's 
current  logic,  Ellsworth  "could  be  released  six  (6)  months  sooner  if  he 
did  NOT  have  his  Associate  Degree!"  Ellsworth  is  being  given  only  3 1/2 
years  of  education  credit  time  under  the  current  calculations  despite 
the  fact  that  he  has  earned,  and  the  law  entitles  him  to  more. 

Simply  put,  Ellsworth  has  earned  his  release.  He  has  acquired  three 
degrees,  is  nearing  completion  of  a fourth,  and  will  be  eligible  to 
begin  work  on  his  doctorate  within  a year.  All  of  his  co-defendants  have 
been  released  already,  although  they  all  received  the  same  amount  of 
time.  Ellsworth  has  recently  filed  a request  to  the  Governor  for  parole, 
as  well  as  a petition  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  DOC  for  a restoration 
of  his  credit  time.  We  request  that  you  contact  them  offering  your 
support,  because  without  it,  Ellsworth  will  have  to  pursue  a lengthy 


legal  challenge  which  will  cause  him  to  suffer  extended  wrongful 
incarceration . 


GRANT  ELLSWORTH  PAROLE/CLEMENCY: 

Thomas  New,  Chief  of  Staff 
Carlis  Williams,  Executive  Asst. 

Office  of  the  Governor 
206  State  House 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204 
Ph:  (317)  232-4567 
Fax:  (317)  232-3443 

Raymond  Dustak,  Chair 
Valerie  Parker,  Vice  Chair 
Indiana  Parole  Board 
302  W.  Washington 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204 

RESTORE  ELLSWORTH'S  CREDIT  TIME  AND  INVESTIGATION: 

Evelyn  Ridley-Turner,  Commissioner 
Indiana  Department  of  Corrections 
302  W.  Washington 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204 
Ph:  (317)  232-5715 

Steve  Carter,  Attorney  General 
402  W.  Washington 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204 
Ph:  (317)  234-0112 

Charlie  Brown 
State  Representative 
9439  Lake  Shore  Dr. 

Gary,  IN  46403 
Ph:  (219)  938-6548 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION: 

Pat  Watkins 

Ph:  (517)  755-4502 

Mary  Mulligan 
PO  Box  10523 
Gary,  IN  46411 
Ph:  (219)  822-3000 

Monica  Foster 
Attorney  at  Law 
719  1/2  Massachusetts 
Ste.  E. 

Indianapolis,  IN  46204 
Ph:  (317)  917-2450 

NATIVE  PRISONER  CLASS  ACTION  SUIT  UPDATE: 

Half-Moon  Withdraws  From  Nationwide  Class  Action 
Date:  Friday,  Duly  13,  2001 

Urgent  Action:  NAPS  has  been  asked  to  inform  supporters  that  Micheal 
Half-Moon  has  officially  withdrawn  from  the  nationwide  class 
action/joint  DOD  complaint  being  filed  on  behalf  of  Native  prisoners 
throughout  the  U.S.  As  a result,  NAPS  has  dismantled  his  official 
website,  and  would  ask  that  any  matters  concerning  Four  Directions  be 
sent  directly  to  that  organisation. 

Half-Moon  has  informed  NAPS  that  he  has  filed  the  DOD  complaint  under 
our  organisation,  although  I was  never  consulted  regarding  this  action, 
nor  was  I provided  with  a copy  of  the  complaint.  Therefore,  I will  be 
contacting  the  Department  of  Dustice  to  obtain  a copy,  and  will 


follow-through  with  this  action  on  behalf  of  the  264  Native  prisoners 
named  in  the  complaint. 

I wish  to  thank  all  of  you  who  supported  Half-Moon  through  your  tireless 
letter  writing,  the  media  campaigns,  distribution  of  information,  and 
with  prayers.  You  have  helped  to  raise  considerable  public  awareness  on 
Native  prisoner  issues,  and  I will  continue  to  keep  you  informed  as  the 
above  complaint  progresses. 

In  closing,  I would  ask  that  you  continue  to  support  the  264  prisoners 
who  will  move  on  with  this  fight,  and  that  you  keep  Half-Moon  in  your 
prayers . 

Sincerely 

Valerie  Scott,  NAPS 


NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http: //www. hri .c a/partners/ naps/ 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 


If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 
brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 
information  about  them  they'd  like  shared. 

Danet  Smith 
Owlstar  Trading  Post 
http : //www . owlstar . com 
owlstar@speakeasy .org 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Sun,  24  Dun  2001  13:24:12  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Sub j : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School,  Dune  22,  1888  INDIAN  HELPER. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  FRIDAY,  Dune  22,  1888  NO.  45 
CARLISLE,  PA. 


Selected  by  Susan  Longstreth  for 
The  Indian  Helper. 

TO  MY  DOG  "BLANCO." 


My  dear,  dumb  friend,  low  lying  there, 

A willing  vassal  at  my  feet. 

Glad  partner  of  my  home  and  fare. 

My  shadow  in  the  street. 

I look  into  your  great  brown  eyes. 

Where  love  and  loyal  homage  shine. 

And  wonder  where  the  difference  lies 
Between  your  soul  and  mine! 

I scan  the  whole  broad  earth  around 
For  that  one  heart  which,  dear  and  true. 
Bears  friendship  without  end  or  bound. 

And  find  the  prize  in  you. 


I trust  you  as  I trust  the  stars. 

Nor  cruel  loss;  nor  scoff  of  pride, 
or  beggary,  nor  dungeon-bars. 

Can  move  you  from  my  side! 

As  patient  under  injury 
As  any  Christian  saint  of  old. 

As  gentle  as  a lamb  with  me. 

But  with  your  brothers  bold; 

More  playful  than  a frolic  boy. 

More  watchful  than  a sentinel. 

By  day  and  night  your  constant  joy 
To  guard  and  please  me  well. 

I clasp  your  head  upon  my  breast - 
The  while  you  whine  and  lick  my  hand- 
And  thus  our  friendship  is  confessed. 
And  thus  we  understand! 

Ah,  Blanco!  did  I worship  God, 

As  truly  as  you  worship  me. 

Or  follow  where  my  Master  trod 
With  your  humility. 

Did  I sit  fondly  at  his  feet. 

As  you,  dear  Blanco,  sit  at  mine. 

And  watch  Him  with  a love  as  sweet. 

My  life  would  grow  divine! 

-D.  G.  Holland. 


AN  INDIAN  GIRL  ON  A FARM. 

She  Enjoys  a Holiday 

The  Man-on-the-band-stand  received  two  interesting  compositions  this 
week  from 

Frances  King  and  Adelia  Low.  What  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  enjoys 
reading  he  takes  for  granted  the  readers  of  his  paper  will  enjoy.  The 
following  was  written  by  Frances  King.  The  other  by  Adelia  Low,  a 
description  of  the  same  trip,  he  kindly  allows  the  editor  of  The  Red  Man 
to  use,  and  it  will  be  printed  in  the  Duly  number. 

My  Trip  to  Burlington  New  Dersey. 

Tuesday  afternoon.  Dune  5th,  1888,  Mrs  L took  Adelia  Lowe  and  me 

for  a ride  to  this  strange  place. 

It  was  a nice  ride  for  us.  The  ladies  we  stay  with  gave  us  a holiday 
and  the  lady  Adelia  stays  with  took  us. 

We  kept  our  eyes  open  to  see  every  thing  that  day,  and  as  we  drove 
along  we  saw  two  lakes  called  Silver  Lake. 

The  reason  it  got  its  name  was  because  it  was  Clear  like  silver,  so  it 
got  its  name  as  Silver  Lake. 

Then  we  were  asked  if  we  saw  that  line  of  white  fog,  that  was  the 
Delaware  River  and  just  beyond  the  fog  was  Pennsylvania. 

If  we  just  only  could  see  Carlisle,  but  we  got  the  glimpse  of  it  any 
way,  I mean  Pennsylvania. 

Still  farther  on  we  came  to  a spot  where  a group  of  Chestnut  trees 
grew  out  of  one  big  stump. 

There  were  just  twelve  of  them.  They  represented  the  twelve  disciples 
in  the  Bible.  One  was  bent  over  and  crooked  that  was  to  represent  Dudas 
who  went  astray  and  betrayed  his  master. 

I thought  it  was  funny  to  see  them  growing  in  one  place. 

I wish  you  could  see  it  Mr.  Man-on-the-band-stand.  You  seem  to  know 
and  hear  lots  of  things  but  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  of  this  place 
as  I tell  you  in  my  composition. 

Next  came  an  old  tree  that  is  hollow  where  the  poor  tramps  made  fire 


in  cold  weather,  not  in  summer  because  it  is  too  warm. 

Then  came  some  houses  that  stood  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  built 
in  the  Year  1741. 


(Continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 


(P  2) 

The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 

EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


Henry  Standing  Bear  sent  five  subscriptions  this  week  for  the  HELPER. 


A cablegram  from  Mr.  Standing  says  they  were  to  start  on  their  home 
sea-voyage  yesterday.  They  are  coming  on  the  steamer  Egypt. 


Lorenzo  Martinez  has  gone  to  live  for  the  summer  with  Mr.  Ed.  Watson, 
of  Bucks  County.  It  is  the  same  place  he  worked  for  two  years.  Lorenzo 
made  an  excellent  name  there,  and  Mr.  Watson  offered  him  good  wages  if 
he  would  go  back.  Good,  faithful,  earnest,  honest  work  will  win  us  a 
place  in  this  world,  and  will  make  people  want  us,  and  that  is  the 
secret  of  success. 


So  many  have  gone  to  work  on  farms  that  the  schools  are  growing  small 
thus  giving  those  who  are  left  a better  chance  to  go  ahead  fast.  Now  is 
the  time  to  learn  fast.  Ask  your  teacher  to  drill  you  more  in  reading 
and  the  elementary  sounds.  We  have  no  good  readers  among  our  pupils. 

0,  yes,  there  are  some  who  read  in  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Readers,  but  they  haven't  learned  to  read  well. 

It  will  take  much  practice  and  careful  attention  to  our  teachers' 
instructions  to  make  of  ourselves  good  readers.  Some  who  speak  English 
well  are  very  poor  readers.  The-Man-on-the-band-stand  wishes  we  could 
bring  ourselves  up  in  this  important  study,  and  the  teachers  are  as 
anxious  about  the  matter  as  he  is.  The  pupils  themselves  must  do  the 
work  and  not  get  tired  of  saying  over  and  over  again  the  same  sentence 
or  word  if  the  teacher  thinks  best. 

She  knows  if  the  word  is  pronounced  correctly. 

The  Latest:  Dust  as  we  go  to  press,  we  hear  that  there  will  be  no 
more  school  this  year  as  the  old  school-building  must  come  down  at  once 
Let  us  take  the  lesson  home,  at  any  rate,  and  improve  as  much  as  we  can 
during  vacation,  by  reading  aloud  when  we  have  the  chance. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  not  using  the  Reading  Rooms  as  much  as  they 
should . 


Proposals  for  bids  to  build  the  new  school-  building  are  published  in 
the  town  papers. 


Mr.  Campbell  took  a flying  trip  through  Columbia  county  last  week.  He 
found  nearly  all  the  boys  in  that  direction  doing  well. 


Pensis  Bighair  is  a wideawake  agent  for  our  papers.  She  has  sent  many 
names  for  both  papers.  This  week  we  have  two  subscriptions  for  the  Red 
Man  from  her. 


Tawkieh,  Robert  Matthews,  and  Roland  Fish  now  on  farms,  have  each  sent 
ten  cents  for  the  INDIAN  HELPER  this  week.  They  like  to  get  the  Carlisle 
school  letter  every  week. 


A very  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Seger,  telling  of  his  work  among 
the  Cheynnes  and  Arapahoes,  and  the  funny  things  he  sees  while  teaching 
them  to  work,  will  be  printed  in  the  Duly  Red  Man. 


We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Miss  Semple's  health  is  being  benefitted  by 
her  stay  at  Mineral  Wells,  Texas.  She  kindly  sent  some  cure-all  crystals 
for  trial  among  our  sick.  The  Doctor  will  use  them  the  first 
opportunity. 


Our  foreman,  Samuel  Townsend,  of  the  Pawnee  tribe,  and  his  friend 
William  Morgan,  are  in  Washington  this  week,  doing  the  city.  William's 
mother  is  there  at  the  Government  Hospital,  and  the  main  object  of  his 
visit  to  the  capital  is  to  see  her. 


Henry  Kendall  says  the  figures  in  regard  to  his  standing  at  Rutgers, 
published  last  week,  are  wrong.  Henry  is  now  doing  carpenter  work  at  the 
Middlesex  farm,  and  we  haven't  the  exact  per  cent  in  regard  to  his 
studies.  The  HELPER  columns  are  open  for  any  statement  he  may  wish  to 
make  on  the  subject. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  5 cents  to  pay 
postage. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 


(P-  3) 

If  all  who  Intend  taking  the  HELPER  another  year  would  please  Renew 
Promptly  after  receiving  notice  that  their  time  is  out  it  would  save  us 
much  time  and  labor,  and  prevent  delays  and  the  loss  of  papers. 


Warm? 

We  guess  so. 

Had  any  cherries  yet? 

Crokinole  by  moonlight  is  the  latest. 

Percy  Zadoka  led  the  service  Sunday  evening. 

Mrs.  Lutkins  has  her  cooking-class  downstairs  these  hot  days. 


The  bright-colored  fly-paper  just  put  up  in  the  dining-hall  makes  the 


room  look  pretty. 


Are  the  Newville  nine  going  to  play  our  boys  today,  at  base  ball? 
Boys!  don't  let  'em  beat. 


Miss  Seabrook  left  on  Wednesday  for  her  home  near  Emmittshurg,  Md.,  to 
attend  the  wedding  of  her  brother. 


The  Man-on-the-band-stand  wishes  some  one  would  give  him  as  handsome  a 
frame  and  photograph  as  one  of  the  girls  received  this  week. 


Phebe  Howell  and  Lizzie  Dubray  keep  the  offices  in  neat  order.  Phebe 
cleaned  all  the  cupboards  and  windows  this  week  and  made  them  shine. 


Miss  Booth's  Sunday  School  enjoyed  a treat  given  by  their  teacher  a 
few  evenings  ago,  of  a walk  to  town,  and  a feast  of  ice-cream  and  cake. 


The  inside  blinds  for  Miss  Patterson's  windows  make  tedious  work  for 
the  carpenter  boys,  but  Mr.  Gardiner  says  the  practice  for  them  is 
excellent.  The  blinds  will  certainly  be  very  nice  when  done. 


What  is  the  need  of  Paris-green,  when  we  have  so  many  splendid  little 
potato-bug  pickers.  The  30  little  boys  who  went  to  the  farm  last 
Thursday,  for  that  purpose  picked  74  1/2  quarts  of  bugs  in  one  day.  Who 
can  tell  how  many  bushels  that  is? 


The  fine  coach-harness  now  on  exhibition  at  the  harness-shop  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  work.  Knox  Nostline,  William  Springer,  Frank  Dorian, 
Lawrence,  Smith,  Peter  Cornelius,  Chas.  Redmore  and  Victoriano  Gachupin 
had  a hand  in  makinq  it,  and  the  harness  is  for  a gentleman  in  New  York 
City.  Go  and  see  it. 

The  Campbells'  roses  are  beauties. 


The  putty  relief  maps  in  No.  10  are  well  worth  going  to  see. 


Capt.  and  Mrs.  Pratt  spent  a few  days  in  Washington  the  past  week. 


Fred  Harris,  our  small  tinner  from  Alaska,  is  able  to  make  ninety-six 
tin-cups  in  a day. 


The  grass  on  the  parade  is  crying  for  drink,  and  a certain 
carpet-sweeper  is  suffering  for  grease. 


We  hope  the  boys  who  went  to  the  lower  farm,  Wednesday  to  pick 
potato-bugs  and  strawberries  will  not  get  them  mixed. 


The  Second  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  hold  their  Annual  Picnic  today 
at  Pine  Grove.  A number  of  our  boys  are  in  attendance. 


Don,  Herbert  and  Dohnnie  begged  to  stay  at  home  from  school  yesterday 
because  it  was  the  longest  day  in  the  year,  and  they  thought  they'd  get 
so  tired. 


A class  of  little  Apaches  and  our  youngest  Sioux,  Adel  Tyon,  (seven 
years  old)  have  done  good  work  for  one  school  year.  After  having  read 
the  Primer  and  First  Reader  they  have  just  been  promoted  to  the  Second 
Reader. 


A girl  whose  back  used  to  he  always  bent  forward  in  a lazy  way  has 
quite  straigtened  up,  and  she  looks  very  much  better.  Generally,  if 
people  are  round-shouldered  it  is  because  they  are  too  lazy  to  carry 
themselves  straight. 


The  double  quartette,  "Let  the  Saviour  come  in,"  sung  Sunday  evening 
by  Katie  Grinrod  and  Florence  Redeye,  soprano,  Delia  Hicks  and  Lily 


Wind,  alto,  Samuel  Townsend  and  Dennison  Wheelock,  tenon,  Chester 
Cornelius  and  Levi  Levering,  bass,  was  well  rendered. 


One  of  the  Normal  girls  is  making  use  of  an  idea  brought  home  from 
Millersville.  The  class  of  little  Apaches  who  come  to  her  in  the 
afternoon  are  studying  about  flowers.  Each  day  they  look  at  a flower  and 
talk  and  write  about  it.  They  have  already  learned  how  to  tell  their 
teacher  the  number  of  petals  and  sepals  on  several  flowers. 

In  No.  3 the  beginners  have  made  some  very  good  copies  on  paper  of 
leaves  and  petals.  Each  new  leaf  and  flower  gives  a fresh  language 
lesson . 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 


They  looked  different  from  the  other  houses  that  are  now  built. 

Next  was  St.  Mary's  Church,  the  oldest  church,  also  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  Friend's  Church. 

We  passed  the  Post  Office  and  just  the  other  side  was  the  library. 

Mrs.  L told  us  that  this  library  we  just  passed  was  the  oldest 

library  in  the  United  States. 

We  were  just  on  time  to  see  the  steam  boat  come  in  from  Bristol, 
Pennsylvania,  to  Burlington,  to  the  Wharf  and  loaded  with  some  things. 

It  was  called  Edwin  Forest.  Away  went  Edwin  on  the  Delaware  to 
Philadelphia . 

We  then  drove  about  a mile  to  where  they  catch  shad,  then  we  turned 
around  and  came  home. 

Mrs.  L told  us  once  that  on  one  spot  it  was  nothing  but  woods  and 

there  was  a stream  running  through.  By  and  by  a man  came  along  drunk. 

He  stopped  to  rest  his  weary  bones  and  went  to  sleep.  He  heard  a noise 
which  seemed  to  say  "Now,  or  never.  Now,  or  never." 

When  he  woke  up  it  was  some  frogs  croaking  and  sounding  to  him  as 
though  the  frogs  said,  "Now,  or  never."  so  he  stopped  drinking  whiskey. 

The  frogs  taught  the  man  not  to  drink  any  more. 

The  stream  was  called  "Now  or  Never." 

We  came  in  sight  of  Rancocas. 

We  thank  Mrs.  L for  taking  us  to  the  first  Quaker  Settlement  in 

New  Jersey  Burlington. 

Your  Grand-daughter, 

FRANCES  KING. 

P.S.  We  crossed  the  creek  called  Assiscunk,  an  Indian  name. 


OUR  FRIENDS  IN  WEST  CANADA. 


The  Principal  of  McDougall  Orphanage  and  Training  institution  for 
Indian  youth  sends  words  of  encouragement  from  that  far-off  land. 

MY  DEAR  MAN-ON-THE-BAND-STAND: 

I can  hardly  tell  you  how  much  we  are  interested  in  your  INDIAN 
HELPER. 

Your  wise  sayings  and  faithful  reproofs  interest  us  almost  as  much  as 
though  we  too  belonged  to  the  Carlisle  Institution,  for  our  pupils 
require  the  same  treatment  in  training  and  educating  in  manners  and 
morals  that  we  see  inspire  your  boys  and  girls. 

Enclosed  please  find  one  dollar  to  pay  for  the  INDIAN  HELPER  and  the 
Red  Man  and  some  photographs  of  the  Apache  babies. 

We  are  just  north  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  and  east  of  the  Rockey  Mountains. 

They  are  only  about  17  miles  off. 

To  the  inexperienced  eye  of  an  Easterner  they  seem  not  more  than  a 
mile  away. 

We  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  Chinnook  wind  from  over  the  mountains, 
so  soft  and  balmy  and  yet  so  strong  that  it  does  not  require  a very 
vivid  imagination  to  make  one  think  they  can  taste  the  briny  odor  of  the 
Pacific  breezes. 


Our  summers  are  not  so  warm  as  yours  are,  nor  are  our  winters  so  cold. 


Most  of  our  children  are  Stonies,  they  call  themselves. 

The  Crees  call  them  Asinee-boi-tuk,  the  Stoney  Sioux. 

They  speak  a dialect  of  the  Sioux.  For  "good  day,"  they  say 
"am-ba-was-tich, " for  "horse,"  "sua-tunga." 

One  of  our  boys  George  Kukwits  McLean  they  called  in  camp  "Setoo" 

--the  fat  one. 

You  can  see  by  these  examples  how  closely  they  are  related  to  your 
Sioux  scholars. 

We  have  22  on  our  roll,  9 boys  and  13  girls,  of  whom  18  are  Stonies 
and  4 are  Crees. 

We  took  courage  at  your  success  in  getting  your  pupils  to  speak 
English  and  by  doubling  our  diligence  and  calling  our  roll  for  English 
speaking  and  good  conduct  three  times  a day  and  rewarding  every  Monday 
morning  all  who  have  seventy  percent  of  the  full  marks  we  have  succeeded 
pretty  fairly.  Some  have  one  hundred  percent.  Our  reward  is  lumps  of  cut 
loaf  sugar. 

We  have  3 grazing  farms  of  1,150  acres  and  about  eighty  cattle.  We 
raise  oats,  barley  and  roots  for  feed. 

Our  children  learn  and  recite  the  whole  of  each  Sunday  School  lesson, 
the  International  series.  We  are  very  much  gratified  to  find  that  the 
children  take  a lively  interest  in  the  Sunday  School  lessons.  They  learn 
to  sing  very  readily,  and  sing  a great  many  gospel  hymns. 

I should  very  much  like  to  see  a copy  of  some  of  your  examination 
questions . 

Wishing  you  success  in  all  your  undertakings  in  the  school, 

I am,  dear  Man-on-the-band-stand,  your  fellow  worker.  3AMES  A. 
YOUMANS, 

Principal  of  the  Orphanage. 


Enigma . 

I am  composed  of  9 letters. 

My  4,  6,  8 is  what  a period  is  sometimes  called,  and  it  is  also  the 
name  of  one  of  our  little  Pueblo  girls. 

My  9,  7,  5,  is  to  sing  low. 

My  5,  2,  3,  1,  4 is  what  lead  is  poured  into  in  making  bullets. 

My  whole  is  what  our  nice  Indian  girls  don't  want. 


What  country  has  had  three  rulers  in  about  three  months?  What  are 
their  names? 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Lawn  party. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 


Transcribed  from  the  newspaper  collections  of  USMHI,  Carlisle 
Barracks,  Carlisle,  PA.  For  more  info  see 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - Barbara  Landis 

"RE : Rustywire:  Has  Anyone  Heard  Any  Thunder..."  

Date:  Wed,  21  Mar  2001  01:21:21  -0000 

From:  "3ohn  Rustywire"  <rustywire@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : has  anyone  heard  any  thunder  or  seen  any  lightning? 

Mailing  List:  RezLife  <rezlife@yahoogroups . com> 


I wonder  if  there  has  been  any  thunder  or  lightning  yet  somewhere  on 
the  rez...I  am  wondering  if  it  has  come  and  gone... 

I wonder  because  I remember  one  time  a long  time  ago,  maybe  by 
Agathla  Peak  by  Kayenta  or  Cedar  Ridge,  or  maybe  by  Grand  Falls,  or 
was  it  over  by  Borrego  Pass  way  before  there  were  any  Beliganas 
(White  Men)  in  the  area,  there  were  two  brothers  who  travelled  across 
the  this  land  called  Dinetah. 

One  brother  while  camping  with  the  other  was  introduced  to  relations, 
an  old  man,  one  they  would  call  Che,  explained  to  the  boys  that  the 
Mountain  Rising  to  the  East,  a mountain  with  black  streaks  was  not  a 
good  place  to  visit,  that  it  was  not  a safe  place  to  go. 

This  in  the  days  when  Holy  Beings  followed  closely  the  people,  the 
Dine'  living  within  a place  where  it  was  bordered  by  Four  Sacred 
Mountains.  They  came  in  many  forms  to  teach,  to  talk  and  to  warn 
people  on  how  they  should  live.  This  was  done  through  song,  ceremony 
and  teaching.  An  old  man  told  these  two  young  boys  to  be  careful  and 
that  this  mountain  was  not  a place  to  be. 

When  the  boys  sat  in  camp,  they  talked  about  going  different  places 
to  visit  the  Arrow  People,  where  they  lived  at  the  Head  of  the  Earth. 
The  one  brother  left  that  way  on  his  own  and  the  other  sat  around  the 
fire,  as  he  sat  there  he  made  bread  by  throwing  the  bread  made  from 
what  is  now  called  drop  seeds  and  fashioned  this  into  a cake  and 
placed  it  in  the  ashes  of  the  fire  to  cook.  The  wood  used  as  juniper. 
They  were  taught  to  use  juniper,  because  scientists  now  days  would 
find  that  the  blue  ash  given  off  is  a form  of  calcium  that  can  only 
be  found  in  this  way,  juniper  ash  and  when  it  coated  this  bread  it 
provided  a needed  nutrient  to  these  people.  It  was  not  written  then, 
but  they  were  told  to  do  this  and  so  they  did. 

This  young  man  thought  about  going  up  on  the  mountain  and  the  words 
and  said  to  himself... "I  wonder  why  they  told  me  not  to  go  up  there?" 

He  sat  there  and  thought  about  it  to  himself.  "I  wonder  why  they  told 
me  not  go  up  there?  It  is  a mountain  like  any  other" 

He  sat  there  and  thought  about  it  and  said,  "I  am  young,  I am  strong, 
I am  fast  and  I know  more  about  these  things.  Those  old  people  don't 
really  know  anything,  they  are  superstitious.  I know  more.  I don't 
under  stand  them,  I don't  need  to.... so  I will  go  up  there  and  see 
for  myself" 

He  went  to  sleep  and  slept  under  the  stars  and  the  Wind  whispered 
to  him,  because  the  Wind  was  a carrier  of  messages,  that  is  why  the 
Navajo  have  the  Windway  Ceremony.  Anyway,  he  went  to  sleep  and  when 
he  woke,  he  could  hear  the  sound  of  thunder,  rolling  from  the  East, 
then  the  South,  then  the  West  and  then  to  the  North.  He  got  up  and 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  after  gathering  himself  set  out  for  the  mountain 
he  was  told  not  to  go  to...." 

As  he  went  he  picked  up  some  arrows  and  pointed  them  down  to  the 
ground  as  he  put  them  in  his  quiver,  and  that  is  when  his  trouble 
started 

The  stories,  myths  and  legends  of  these  people  called  Navajo  with 
funny  names  for  places  have  some  truth  in  them,  it  is  through 
storytelling  that  some  things  are  taught.  I am  no  expert  on  the 
Navajo  Way,  but  some  things  I remember, 
rustywire. . . 


For  Rezlife  egroups 

http: //www. egroups . com/group/ rezlife 

"RE : Poem:  lawbone  Canyon"  

Date:  Thu,  12  May  94  20:04:18  GMT 
From:  turtle@aicap.s21.com  (Turtle  Heart) 
Sub j : lawbone  Canyon 


Newsgroup:  alt. native 


Jawbone  Canyon 


Thrust  open 

reaching  the  way  a fire  reaches 

except  down 

into  the  earth 

from  the  sky  is  thunder 

it  reaches  that  far 

it  reaches  that  way 

Turtle  Heart  turtle@aicap.s21.com 

American  Indian  Computer  Art  Project  BBS  619-374-2100 

Land  of  Kaw-ii-su  ancestor:  Land  of  Light 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Tue,  10  Jul  2001  06:21:24  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  July  23-29 

IULAI 

(July) 

(Hinaiaeleele) 

23 

Rise  with  the  dawn  if  you  would  take  full  measure  of  the  new  day. 

24 

The  mountains  watch  over  this  land,  silent  sentinels  of  the  Gods. 

25 

Here  is  the  place  where  magic  dwells. 

26 

Let  the  children  lead  you  to  wonder. 

27 

Laughter  is  a gift  of  life. 

28 

Music  is  the  wind  ...  captured  for  a brief  moment. 

29 

My  heart's  wings  give  flight  to  my  dreams. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  Foundation  tries  Wider  Language  Preservation"  

Date:  Sun,  15  Jul  2001  16:20:07  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" LANGUAGE  PRESERVATION" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http://www.pioneerplanet.com/news/mtc_docs/79728.htm 
Published:  Sunday,  July  15,  2001 

Grotto  Foundation  tries  wider  language  preservation  efforts$5.6  million 
tagged  for  native  languages 

The  Grotto  Foundation  in  St.  Paul  --  which  isn't  connected  with  the 
Shakopee  program  --  also  is  working  to  prevent  the  demise  of  native 
languages . 

While  the  foundation  has  supported  efforts  to  maintain  American  Indian 
culture,  it  stepped  up  its  commitment  this  year,  when  it  announced  a plan 
to  spend  $5.6  million  over  15  years  for  the  preservation  of  native 
languages . 

Grotto  administrators  say  the  master-apprentice  program  in  Shakopee  and 


its  goal  of  bringing  language  instruction  to  youths  is  an  example  of  what 
they'd  like  to  promote  in  other  communities. 

"The  bottom  line  would  be  to  help  native  communities  improve  their  lives, 
their  conditions,"  said  Gordon  Regguinti,  coordinator  of  the  foundation's 
language  initiative.  "When  you  have  the  ability  to  think  in  various 
languages  . . . brain  capacity  is  stimulated  more,  and  I believe  that  goes  a 
long  way.  It  opens  up  a new  door  for  students  to  learn." 

Recently,  Grotto's  board  of  directors  approved  funding  for  a language 
immersion  camp  run  by  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  and  a unique  course 
run  by  the  Leech  Lake  Band  of  Ojibwe,  using  instruction  in  the  sport  of 
lacrosse  as  a language  immersion  program. 

On  a larger  scale,  Regguinti  is  trying  to  build  on  work  started  by  his 
predecessor  at  Grotto,  Richard  LaFortune.  Regguinti  is  now  in  the  early 
stages  of  talks  with  other,  larger  foundations,  including  the  Ford 
Foundation,  Kellogg  Foundation  and  Lannon  Foundation,  trying  to  coordinate 
a wider,  comprehensive  effort  to  preserve  languages. 

"It  doesn't  happen  that  often  that  foundations  collaborate,  especially 
the  bigger  ones,"  he  said.  It  also  would  be  unique  for  the  Grotto 
Foundation,  a relatively  small  entity  with  assets  of  about  $34  million. 

"We're  a mosquito  on  the  back  of  a water  buffalo  causing  an  itch,"  said 
Margaret  "Peg'  Thomas,  the  Grotto  Foundation's  executive  director. 

--  Dohn  Welbes 

Copyright  c.  2001  PioneerPlanet/St . Paul  Pioneer  Press/TwinCities . com 

"RE : Day  of  Mourning"  

Date:  Wed,  11  Dul  2001  00:41:29  -0500  (CDT) 

From:  susanbates@webtv.net  (Susan  Bates) 

Sub j : Day  of  Mourning 

>To:  gars@speakeasy.org  (Gary  Night  Owl) 

The  Medicine  Society  to  which  I belong  is  going  to  hold  a Day  Of 
Mourning  on  October  13,  2001,  in  Springfield,  Missouri.  The  purpose  of 
this  event  is  to  remember  all  the  people  who  were  murdered,  kidnapped, 
raped,  tortured,  infected  with  disease  and  ripped  from  their  culture 
since  the  arriving  of  Columbus. 

It  is  my  intention  to  gather  as  many  names  of  these  people  as  possible. 

The  names  will  be  read  slowly  with  the  beat  of  a drum  to  mark  their 
presence . 

If  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  your  ancestors  who  died  in  this  manner, 
please  send  them  to  me  and  I will  see  that  they  are  honored.  If  you 
don't  know  the  name,  you  may  say  something  like,  " In  Memory  of  my 
Great-great  grandfather  who  died  on  the  Trail  of  Tears,"  or  "In  Memory 

of  the  50  people  who  were  murdered  at  ...  by " 

Now  is  the  time  to  honor  our  Ancestors.  It  is  up  to  you. 

You  can  e-mail  me  at  susanbates@webtv.net 
or  write  to  me  at 

Susan  Bates,  RR  3 Box  654,  Cabool,  MO  65689 
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Creek  Nation  Syep 
Duly  11,  2001 
Sarah  Taylor-Blomfield 
Herald  Staff  Writer 

Nearly  250  more  16  to  21-year-old  Native  American  youth  are  working  this 


summer,  thanks  to  a Creek  Nation  program  that  spans  the  tribe's  eight 
counties . 

A federal  grant  through  the  Department  of  Labor's  Workforce  Investment 
Act  allows  the  Creek  Nation  to  place  young  adults  in  jobs  in  fields  that 
they  are  considering  placement  in  later  in  life. 

The  Creek  Nation  pays  the  youths'  salaries  with  the  grant  money  they 
receive,  therefore  letting  some  participants  work  in  jobs  they  normally 
may  not  have  a chance  to  experience. The  Creek  Nation  Summer  Youth 
Employment  Program  now  operates  year-round. 

"The  program  has  been  in  place  approximately  25  years,"  said  Danna 
Minnick,  manager  of  the  employment  and  training  office  of  the  Creek  Nation 

College  students  are  placed  on  jobs  that  relate  to  the  area  in  which 
they  are  working  toward  a degree,  allowing  them  some  "hands  on"  experience 
before  investing  in  college  hours. 

Minnick  said  that  placing  the  students  in  jobs  prior  to  graduation 
allows  them  to  make  an  educated  decision  about  whether  the  field  is  right 
for  them. 

"Someone  may  think  they  want  to  be  a nurse,  so  they  work  in  a doctor's 
office  or  in  a clinic,  and  they  may  decide  that's  not  what  they  want  to  do 
" she  said. 

In  some  cases,  the  summer  jobs  have  led  to  permanent  employment  after 
their  graduation  from  college  and  part-time  jobs  during  Christmas  and 
spring  breaks. 

"A  lot  of  them  have  gotten  hired  at  their  job  sites  after  the  summer 
program  was  over,"  Minnick  said. 

The  program  includes  not  only  students,  but  also  those  working  toward 
their  GED's  or  those  who  have  no  interest  in  education  after  high  school. 

"We  help  them  with  everything  to  get  them  ready  to  go  to  work,"  Minnick 
said.  "Of  course,  we  encourage  them  to  go  to  school." 

The  application  process  includes  orientation  to  the  "World  of  Work," 
letting  the  participant  know  what  is  expected  of  them  as  far  as  dress  code 
office  etiquette,  public  relations  and  the  like. 

"It  gives  them  good  work  experience  as  far  as  getting  up,  dressing 
appropriately,  public  relations,"  said  Minnick.  "A  lot  of  them  get  quite  a 
bit  of  responsibility  in  their  jobs,  so  their  decision-making  skills  come 
into  play." 

Everyone  who  enters  the  program  works  eight  hours  a day,  40  hours  per 
week. 

Pay  scales  are  determined  by  education  level,  and  full-time  students  are 
considered  "on  the  job"  while  in  class  during  the  school  year. 

Those  who  were  full-time  college  or  vocational  school  students  during 
the  spring  semester  who  apply  for  the  summer  program,  and  those  who  are 
enrolled  in  either  full-time  during  the  school  year  receive  $6.06  per  hour 
and  high  school  students  and  those  who  are  not  attending  school  receive 
minimum  wage,  or  $5.15  per  hour. 

"We  find  them  their  job,  and  sometimes  we're  able  to  go  out  and  present 
the  kids  to  the  work  sites,  and  maybe  get  them  a better  job  partly  because 
we're  paying  their  salary,"  said  Minnick. 

lobs  are  placed  in  many  fields,  from  clerical,  schools,  maintenance, 
even  medical. 

Interested  high  school  students  must  submit  their  transcripts  for  review 
to  be  placed  in  jobs  that  the  students  have  a skill  or  interest  in. 

There  also  is  a vocational  interest  inventory  that  is  completed  to  give 
officials  an  idea  of  what  type  of  job  in  which  the  participant  has  a real 
interest . 

Participants  must  be  16  to  21  years  old,  must  have  a Certificate  of 
Degree  of  Indian  Blood  card  and  jobs  can  be  non-profit  or  at  a public 
sector  site. 

It  does  not  matter  what  tribe  applicants  belong  to  if  they  live  in  the 
boundaries  of  the  Creek  Nation  and  meet  the  other  criteria. 
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From:  Andre  P.  Cramblit  <andrekar@ncidc.org> 
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September  22,  23,  2001 

20th  Annual  Elders  Gathering 

Honoring  the  Late  Frank  Gist  Sr. 

California  Tribal  Dance  Demonstration  3-6pm  Saturday 
Redwood  Acres  Fairgrounds 
3750  Harris  St.  Eureka,  CA 

Andre  Cramblit,  Operations  Director-Northern  California  Indian  Development 
Council 

NCIDC  (http://www.ncidc.org)  is  a non-profit  that  meets  the  development 
needs  of  American  Indians  and  operates  an  art  gallery  featuring  the  art  of 
California  tribes  (http://www.americanindianonline.com) 
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DULY  2001 

20-22  Comanche  Homecoming  Powwow.  Sultan  Park,  Walters,  OK. 

Info:  (580)  365-4238. 

20- 22  7th  Annual  All  Nations  Powwow.  Los  Vaqueros  Rodeo  Arena,  Beg  Bear 
City,  CA  . Info:  ( 909)  584-7115 

21- 22  Quinnipiac  Confereracy  Annual  Powwow  & Heritage  Festival.  New  Haven, 

CT.  Info:  Gordon  (203)  481-6533. 

21-22  6th  Annual  Gathering  of  the  People  Powwow.  Vigo  County  Conservation 
Club,  Terre  Haute,  IN.  Info:  (812)  877-4670. 

21-22  3rd  Annual  White  Buffalo  Soceity  Powwow.  Gaston  Lions  Club 
Fairgrounds,  Gaston,  IN.  Info:  (317)  535-5711.  Traders:  (317)  297-4828 
wbstraders@aol . com 

21-22  Native  American  Awareness  Weekend.  Oxborough  near  Kings  Lynn, 

Norfolk,  England.  Info:  thebearclan@yahoo.co.uk 

27-29  3rd  Annual  Sobriety  Powwow  sponsored  by  The  Muckleshoot  Indian 
Tribe.  Muckleshoot  Indian  Reservation,  Auburn,  Wa.  Info:  253-804-8752. 

27- 29  The  Bitterroot  Valley  All  Nations  Powwow  ( formerly  Good  Nations). 

Historic  Daly  Mansion  grounds  in  Hamilton,  Montana.  Info:  e-mail  us  @ 
powwow01@hotmail.com  or  write  to  P.O.  Box  1421,  Hamilton, MT.  59840.  Phone: 

(406)363-5383  or  (406)726-3701. 

28- 29  4th  Annual  Indian  Brave  Campgrond  Powwow.  Between  Harmony  & 

Zellenople,  PA.  Info:  (724)  452-9204 

28-29  Honoring  Our  Elders  Powwow.  Bay  City,  MI.  Info:  (517)  892-3077. 

AUGUST  2001 

2-5  Menominee  Nation.  Woodland  Bowl,  Keshena,  WI  (715)  799-3341  or 
(715)  799-5114 


3-5  46th  Annual  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  Traditional  Wacipi.  Kanke  Andes,  SD. 
Info:  (605)  384-3641. 

3-5  17th  Little  Elk's  Retreat.  Campgrounds,  Mt  Pleasant,  MI  (517)  775-4072 
or  800-225-8172 

3-5  Kaw  Nation.  Kaw  Lake,  15  miles  from  Kaw  City,  OK  (417)  384-7114  or 
(580)  269-2552  ext  260 

3-4  Bell  Powwow.  Powwow  Grounds,  Stillwell,  OK  (918)  696-4480 
3-5  Third  Annual  Gathering  sponsored  by  The  Wolf  Clan  of  Central  Illinois. 
Riverton  Illinois.  Info:  StarWalker  at  217/627-9153.  Traders  welcome!  For 
Trader  space,  call  or  write  John  Skenandore,  1229  East  Brown,  Springfield, 
Illinois  62703,  217/638-6137. 

3- 5  Oklahoma  Indian  Nations  Powwow.  Concho  Powwow  Grounds,  Concho,  OK. 

Info:  (405)  262-0345. 

4- 5  Hon-dah  Resort.  Hon-Dah,  AZ  (520)  369-0299 

4-5  6th  Annual  Long  Island  Native  American  Task  Force  Powwow.  Main  Street 
School,  Setauket,  Long  Island,  NY.  Info:  ( 631)  399-1536. 

4-6  41st  Wikwemikong.  Thunderbird  Park.  Manitoulin  Island,  Ontario 
(705)  859-2385 

6-8  ISU  Spring.  Reed  Gymnasium,  ISU  Pocatello,  ID 

6-12  70th  American  Indian  Expo.  Caddo  Co.  Fair  Grounds,  Anadarko,  OK 
(405)  247-6651 

9- 12  Midwest's  Ultimate  Powwow.  5 miles  west  of  Tama,  Iowa  800-944-9503 

10- 12  Little  Shell  Celebration,  Newton,  North  Dakota  (701)  627-3634  or 
(701)  627-3483 

10-12  Kul-Wicasa  Oyate  Fair  & Wacipi,  Lower  Brule,  South  Dakota 
(605)  473-5561 

10-12  Nesika  Illakee.  Siletz,  Oregon  800-922-1399  ext  230 

10-12  24th  IICOT  Champions.  Tulsa  State  Fair  Grounds,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

(918)  836-1523.  www.iicot.org  or  email:  iicot@aol.com 

10- 12  The  Thunderbird  Society  Powwow.  Fairgrounds,  Vandalia  ,M0. 

Info:  De  Givens  (573)  874-3454. 

11- 12  6th  Annual  Ancestors  Powwow.  Heathsedge,  Abbey  Road  Dover,  Kent, 
England.  Centreland  Singers;  Kim  Oakshot,  M.C.  Info:  011  44  1304  241091 
11-12  Paumanauke  Powwow.  Tanner  Park,  Copiague,  Long  Island. 

Info:  (631)  661-7558. 

16-19  Wichita  Tribal  Dance.  Wichita  Tribal  Park,  Anadarko,  OK. 

(405)  247-  2425. 

16- 20  Crow  Fair  Celebration.  Crow  Agency  , Montana.  Info:  9406)  248-6910. 

17- 19  51st  Annual  Tulsa  Powwow.  Mohawk  park.  Info:  (918)  743-3628 

17-19  90th  Chief  Seattle  Days.  Downtown  Suquamish,  WA  (360)  598-3311 

17- 19  Shakoppe  Mdewakanton,  Prior  Lake,  Minnesota  (612)  445-8900 

18  2nd  Annual  Native  American  Music  Festival.  Bardstown  Airport  (no  city, 
state  listed).  Info:  (502)  348-0425  bryant@bardstown.com 

18- 19  19th  Annual  Traditional  Powwow.  Boone  County  4-H  Grounds,  Lebanon, 

IN.  Info:  (317)  545-5057  or  aicindiana@hotmail.com. 

18-19  2nd  Annual  Competition  Pow  Wow  sponsored  by  Red  Flawk  American 
Indian  Cultural  Society.  Willow  Ranch,  Coitsville  Twp.,  OH . 

Info:  Rose  Marie  Tullio  at  1-330-755-4971 

18-19  8th  Annual  Powwow.  Corpus  Christi,  TX.  Info:  (361)  358-9298. 

23-26  Schemitzun  2001.  Powwow  Grounds,  Mashantucket,  CT  800-224-CORN 

23- 26  Ponca  Nation  Powwow.  White  Eagle  Park,  White  Eagle,  OK. 

(580)  762-8104. 

24- 26  First  Annual  Traditional  Powwow  hosted  by  the  Shooting  Star  Casino, 
Mahnomen,  MN.  Info:  (218)  573-2104  or  tmas34@hotmail.com 

24-26  4th  Sac  & Fox  of  Missouri.  Hwy  75,  Powhattan,  Kansas  (785)  742-7471 
or  (785)  467-8000 

24-26  125th  Rosebud  Celebration.  Powwow  Grounds,  Rosebud,  South  Dakota 
(605)  747-2381 

24-26  33rd  Southern  California.  Orange  County  Fair  Grounds,  Costa  Mesa,  CA 
(714)  962-6673 

24- 26  27th  Annual  Powwow  sponsored  by  the  Baltimore  American  Indian 
Center.  Catonsville  Campus  Athletic  Fields,  Baltimore,  MD. 

Info:  (410)  675-3535. 

25- 26  Ramapough  Lenape  Powwow.  Sallies  Field,  Ringwood,  N3. 


Info:  (201)  529-1171. 

29-  Sept  2 Celebration  of  Metis  History  Powwow.  Lewiston,  MT. 

Info:  (406)  248-2948 

30- Sept  2 Poplar  Indian  Days.  Powwow  Grounds,  Poplar,  MT  (406)  768-3826  or 
(406)  768-3351 

31-  Sept  3 Wee  Gitchie  Ne  Me  E Dim.  Veterans  Memorial  Grounds,  Cass  Lake, 
MN  (218)  335-8289 

31-  Sept  4 Spokane  Labor  Day.  Powwow  Grounds,  Wellpinit,  WA  (509)  258-4581 
SEPTEMBER  2001 

1 The  Pueblo  Friendship  9th  Annual  Powwow  Association.  Pueblo  Depot 
Activity,  Pueblo  ,C0.  Info:  Susan  (719)  561-4223. 

1-2  41st  Annual  Tecumseh  Lodge  Powwow.  Tipton,  IN.  Info:  (317)  745-2858 
or  email:  rlkmeyer@aol.com  or  www.tlodge.srphoto.net 
1-2  27th  Thamesville.  Moravian  Reserve,  Ontario  (519)  692-3969  or 
(519)  627-9291  or  (519)  692-3936 

1-3  Northern  Arapaho  Powwow.  Arapaho,  WY.  Info:  (800)  433-0662. 

1-3  Labor  Day  Weekend  Celeb.  Black  River  Falls,  Wisconsin  800-294-9343 
1-3  19Annual  Labor  Day  Weekend  Traditional.  Heimat  Haus  St.  Route  104, 
Grove  City,  OH.  Info:  (614)  443-6120.  email:  naicco@aol.com 
1-4  Choctaw  Nation  Labor  Day  Festival.  Tribal  Capital  Grounds,  Tuskahoma, 
OK.  Info:  (918)  569-4465. 

6-9  55th  Navajo  Nation  Fair.  Wind  Rock,  Arizona  (520)  871-6478 

6- 9  United  Tribes.  UTTC  Campus,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota  (701)  255-3285 

7- 8  31st  Coharie  People's.  Clinton,  North  Carolina  (910)  564-6909 

7-9  2001  Indian  Summer  Traditional  Pow  Wow.  Credit  Island  in  Davenport, 

IA.  All  drums  welcome!  Info:  Les  Miller  319-381-3547  or 
e-mail  lsmma@qconline.com 

7-9  Indian  Summer.  Maier  Festival  Park,  Milwaukee,  WI  (414)  774-7119 
7-9  81st  Southern  Ute.  Sky  Ute  Downs  Arena,  Ignacio,  CO  (970)  563-4156  or 
(970)  563-0100 

7-9  12th  Sycuan  Powwow.  Powwow  Grounds,  El  Cajon,  CA  (619)  445-7776 
7-9  4th  Annual  Credit  Island  Traditional  Pow  Wow.  Host  drum  War  Pony. 
Hosted  by  Urban  Indian  Tribal  Organization.  Info:  Les  Miller  at 
319-381-3547. 

7- 9  Northern  Cherokee  Pow  wow.  Clinton,  MO.  Info:  (660)  884-7999. 

(Contest) 

8- 9  14th  Trail  of  Tears.  Trail  of  Tears  Park,  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky 
(270)  886-8033 

8-9  8th  Precious  Sunset.  Recreation  Point,  Bass  Lake,  California 
(559)  855-2705 

13- 15  Pendleton  Round-up  Rodeo  & Powwow.  Pendleton,  OR.  Info:  800-457-6336 

14- 16  Great  Mohican  Indian  Powwow.  Mohican  Reservation,  Loudonville,  OH. 
Info:  1-800-766-CAMP 

14-15  Fort  Sill  Apache  Dance.  Ft.  Sill  Apache  Tribal  Complex.  Apache,  OK. 
Info:  (580)  588-2298. 

14-15  7th  Annual  North  Ameican  Indian  Alliance  Powwow.  Butte  Civic  Center, 
Butte, MT  (406)  782-0461. 

14-16  The  Great  Mohican.  Loudonville,  Ohio  (419)  994-4987 

14-16  26th  Guilford  NAA.  Country  Park,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

14-16  Salmon  Homecoming  Celebration.  Seattle  Aquarium,  Seattle,  WA. 

Info:  (206)  386-4315 

14-16  8th  Annual  St.  Francois  River  Powwow.  Park  Hills  Mineral  Area 
College,  Farmington,  MO.  Info:  (573)  756-6702. 

14- 16  Mahkato  Traditional  Pow-Wow  Honoring  the  38  Dakotah.  Land  of 
Memories  Park,  Mankato,  MN. 

Info:  http://www.turtletrack.org/MahkatoWacipi/ 

15  8th  St.  Francis  River,  Mineral  Area  College,  Park  Hills,  Missouri 
(573)  756-6702  or  (573)  756-3658 

15  TIHA  Annual  Fall  Powwow.  Robinson  Park,  Llano,  TX.  Info:  (830)  665-9309 

15- 16  Native  American  Festival.  Colonial  Plantation,  Ridley  Creek  State 
Park,  Media,  PA.  Info:  (717)  284-3427  or  (610)  566-1725. 

15-16  8th  Annual  Hart  of  the  West  Intertribal  Powwow.  William  S.  Hart  Park 
& Museum,  Newhall,  CA.  Info:  (661)  255-9295. 


15  11th  Annual  All  Children's  Powwow.  Wheelwright  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  704  Camino  Lejo,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87505.  Info:  800-607-4636. 
www.wheelwright.org  or  email:  pr@wheelwright.org 

15-16  9th  annual  Four  Winds  Powwow.  Killeen  Special  Events  Center,  Killeen, 
TX  Info:  (254)699-3167  Paula  Brock,  www.fourwindstx.org  or 
email:  fourwindsl@hotmail.com 

15-16  New  Hampshire  Intertribal  Council  Powwow.  Beaver  Dam  Campground, 
Berwick,  ME.  Info:  (603)  528-3005. 

21-23  29th  Annual  National  Indian  Day  Celebration  & Powwow.  Pavillion, 
White  Swan,  WA.  Info:  (509)  874-2473. 

21-23  Grand  Bois  Inter-Tribal  Powwow.  Grand  Bois  Campground,  Hwy  24,  Borg, 
LA.  Info:  ( 504)  594-1068. 

21-23  29th  National  Indian  Days.  White  Swan  Pavillion,  White  Swan,  WA 
(509)  865-5121  ext.  408 

21-23  7th  Council  Tree.  Confluence  Park,  Delta,  CO  800-874-1741  or 
(970)  874-1718 

21-23  Great  Lakes  Championship,  Fair  Grounds  Park,  Detroit,  MI 
(313)  871-1303 

21- 22  2nd  Eschikagou.  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  IL  (505)  836-2810 

22- 23  Mountain  in  the  Sky,  Belleayre  Mt.  Ski  Ctr,  Highmount,  New  York 
(914)  254-5782  or  (914)  254-4238 

22-23  6th  Blanchard.  Millstream  Fair  Grounds,  Findlay,  Ohio  (419)  423-8194 
or  (419)  422-2561 

22-23  19th  Mount  Juliet.  Ward  Agricultural  Center,  Lebanon,  TN 
(615)  444-4899  or  (615)  443-1537 

27- 30  7th  Annual  Drums  Along  the  Trail  Powwow.  Davascus,  VA. 

Info:  (540)  475-3430 

28- 29  Standing  Bear  Powwow.  Standing  Bear  Native  American  Memorial  Park, 
Ponca  City,  OK.  Info:  (580)  762-1514. 

28-29  2nd  Annual  Buffalo  River  Powwow.  Airport  Road,  Linden,  TN. 

Info:  (931)  589-5876. 

28-30  11th  Casino  Morongo,  Casino  Grounds,  Cabazon,  California 
800-252-4499  ext  3804  or  (909)  849-3080  ext.  274 

28-30  19th  Annual  Native  American  Days.  Angel  Mounds  State  Historic  Site, 
Evansville,  IN.  Info:  Bill  Spellazza  at  (812)853-3956  or 
email  curator@angelmounds.org. 

28- 30  10th  Comanche  Nation  Fair.  Craterville  Park,  Cache,  Oklahoma 
(580)  492-4988 

29  Northern  Plains  Tribal  Arts  Wacipi.  Stewart  Center,  Univ  of  Sioux  Falls 
Campus,  Sioux  Falls,  SD.  Info:  1-800-658-4797. 

29- 30  2nd  Annual  T.P.R.C.  Benefit  Powwow.  Odessa  College  Sports  Center, 
Odessa,  TX  (915)  335-7986. 

29-30  50th  Annual  Chickahominy  Fall  Festival  & Powwow.  Chickahominy  Tribal 
Ctr,  Charles  City  County,  VA.  Info:  (804)  829-2781. 

29-30  8th  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow.  Waimea  Ball  Park,  Big  Island  of 
Hawaii.  Info:  (808)  885-5569. 

29-30  8th  Intertribal  by  the  Sea.  Memorial  Coliseum,  Corpus  Christi,  TX 
(361)  883-9980  or  (361)  643-0399 

29-30  "Lest  Our  Children  Forget"  2001  Powwow.  Siena  Heights  University 
Fieldhouse,  Adrian,  MI.  Info:  (517)  263-1659  or  mdc@cass.net 
29  American  Indian  Days  Celebration.  St.  Joseph  Indian  School,  Chamberlain, 
South  Dakota  (605)  734-3300 

OCTOBER  2001 

5-6  Fayetteville.  Memorial  Arena,  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina 
(910)  483-8442 

5-7  Lenape  Tears  Powwow.  McCall's  Farm,  Lehighton,  PA.  Info:  (570)  929- 
3102.  cegr@intergrafix.net  or  www.lenapenation.org  11  Annual  Cahokia 
Mounds  Pow  Wow.  Cahokia  Mounds  Museum,  Collinsville,  IL.  Info:  Lowell 
Davis  217-688-2442 

5-8  Annual  Sukutt  Menyl  Feista  - Torres  Martinez  Desert  Cahuilla 
Indians,  Thermal  CA.  Info:  760-397-8144 

5-8  West  Coast  Powwo  Cruise  departing  from  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

Info:  (760)  369-2232 


6 Ponca  Hethushka.  Ponca  Cultural  Center,  White  Eagle,  OK. 

6-7  Rainbow  Dancers  present  Worlds  largest  buffalo  festival  / pow  wow. 
Farmer  Dave's  Buffalo  Ranch,  Farmer  City,  IL.  info- (309)3822779  or 
walkhawk2@ntslink.net  or  www.powwows.2ya.com 

6-7  27th  Annual  American  Indian  Powwow.  Thomas  Square,  Flonolulu,  Oahu. 

Info:  (808)  734-5171. 

6-7  Council  Oak  Powwow.  Dighton,  MA.  Info:  (508)  880-6887. 

8-10  15th  Annual  Black  Hills  Powwow.  Rushmore  Plaza  Civic  Center,  Rapid 
City,  SD  (605)  341-0925. 

12-14  The  2001  Clarksville,  TN  Area  Intertribal  Pow-wow.  Info:  Doug  "Red 
Fox"  Kirby  at  jk4538@earthlink.net  or  Dave  "Bear  Claw"  Baker  at 
dgbakel@bellsouth . net 

12-14  Powwow.  Agriculture  Center,  Flagerstown,  MD.  Info:  (252)  257-5383 

12- 14  2nd  Annual  Pony  Meeks  Memoriam.  Chikamaka-Cherokee  Indian  Festival. 
Tracy  Ball  Park,  Tracy  City,  TN.  Info:  (615)  907-0308  or 

email:  eagleheart47@hotmail.com 

13  4th  Annual  American  Indian  Powwow.  Omaha  Civic  Center,Omaha,NE. 

Info:  (402)  444-5066 

13  Post  408  Powwow.  Methodist  Church,  Pearland,  TX.  Info:  (281)  485-3919. 

13  5th  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow.  East  Side  Park,  Flearne,  TX. 

Info:  (979)  828-4977. 

13- 14  The  Spirit  of  This  Place  PowWow  Indian  Festival  and  PowWow.  Pembroke, 
NH.  Info:  (603)  485-5070  or  E-mail:  PemPowWow@aol.com 

13-14  Harvest  Moon  Powwow.  Francis  Farms,  Rehoboth,  MA. 

Info:  (508)  336-8426. 

13-14  American  Indian  Powwow.  Walker  County  Civic  Center,  Rock  Springs,  GA. 
Info:  (706)  226-7995 

19- 21  Ossahatchee  Powwow.  Hamilton,  GA.  Info:  (706)  628-7653. 

20  24th  Annual  Autumn  Powwow.  Univ  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  WI. 

Info:  (414)  229-5880. 

20- 21  2nd  Annual  Saracen  Memorial  Powwow  in  Honor  of  the  Quapaw  People. 

Pine  Bluff  Convention  Center,  Pine  Bluff,  AR.  Info:  (870)  541-5402. 

20-21  Annual  Otcoraro  Native  American  Fall  Festival.  Camp  Dohn  Ware, 
Lacaster  County,  PA.  Info:  (717)  284-3427. 

20-21  6th  Annual  Moving  Waters  Powwow.  Canyon  Lake,  TX. 

Info:  (830)  964-3613. 

20-21  8th  Annual  Healing  of  All  Nations,  Accohannock  Native  American  Fall 
Festival  & Pauwau.  Bending  Water  Park,  Maryland's  Eastern  shore.  Info: 

(410)  623-2660  accohannock@crisfield.net 

20-21  Land  of  Falling  waters  Pow  wow.  Middleschool  at  Parkside,  Jackson, 
Michigan.  Info:  landoffallingwaters@hotmail.com,  or  email: 
osagelin@nativemail . com 

26-28  14th  Annual  Mid-Columbia  River  Powwow.  Celilo,  OR. 

Info:  (509)  877-6105. 

26-28  SouthEastern  Indian  Intertribal  Powwow.  The  Parks  at  Chehaw,  Albany, 
Georgia.  Info:  Jerry  Laney  229-787-5180  evenings,  nativeway@mindspring.com 
or  www.NativeWayProductions.com. 

26-28  14th  Annual  Mid-Columbia  River  Powwow.  Celilo,  OR. 

Info:  (509)  865-5121. 

26- 28  SouthEastern  Indian  Intertribal  Powwow.  Corner  of  S Jefferson 
(Hwy  91)  & Albany  By-Pass,  Albany,  GA.  Info:  (229)  787-5180. 

27  2nd  Annual  Competition  Powwow.  Legend  Of  The  White  Buffalo.  $15,000 
prize  Money.  Lone  Star  Convention  & Expo  Center,  Conroe,  Tx.  Info:  Carroll 
Cocchia:  936-441-4572  or  Anna  Edwards:  281-452-3614, 

Vendors  Call:  Pat  Poland  : 936-756-1225 

27- 28  Four  Wins  Tribe  Louisiana  Cherokee  Confederacy  Powwow.  Forestry 
Festival  Fairgrounds,  West  Louisiana,  LA.  Info:  (337)  537-8318 

NOVEMBER  2001 

2-4  Powwow.  Fredericksburg  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  VA. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 

2 -4  15th  annual  AIA  Orlando  Pow  wow.  Sponsored  by  the  American  Indian 
Association  of  Fla.,  Inc.  Central  Florida  Fairgrounds  Orlando,  FL. 

Info:  (407)  862-9676  aiapowwow@cf 1 . rr . com 


9-11  36th  Annual  Yakama  Natioin  Veteran's  Day  Celebration  & Powwow. 
Pavilion,  White  Swan,  WA.  Info;  (509)  877-6105. 

9-11  4th  Annual  Festival  of  Native  American  Arts.  Harley  Paiutes 
Campground,  Georgetown,  FL.  Info:  (386)  328-9988. 

9- 11  The  Great  American  Indian  Exposition.  Showplace,  Richmond,  VA. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 

10  26th  Annual  Veterans  Powwow.  Cliftonville  Middle  School,  Cliftonville 
Road,  Northampton,  England.  Host  Drum  Centreland  Singers,  Kim  Oakeshott 
M/C.  info  01144  1064  414155. 

10  Tri-Cities  Inter-Tribal  Association,  Inc.  and  Fort  Lee  Equal 
Opportunity  Honor  Pow  Wow.  Fort  Lee,  Virginia.  To  honor  POW/MIA  and 
Veterans  from  All  Wars.  Info:  (804)  530-3880  or  email  TCITAInc@aol.com 

10- 11  2nd  Annual  Clearfield  Veterans  Day  Pow-wow.  Clearfield  Middle  School, 
Clearfield,  PA.  Info:  (814)834-6452.  email:  pjcrow@hotmail.com 

15-18  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow.  South  Dackson  Civic  Center.  Tullahoma, 
TN.  Info:  ( 229)  787-5180.  www.nativewayproductions.com 
17  White  Star  Gourd  Dance.  Lions  Club,  Clermont,  IN. 

Info:  Mel  (812)  988  9070  or  mchoefling@msn.com 

23-25  35th  Annual  LIHA  Fall  Powwow  sponsored  by  the  La.  Indian  Heritage 
Assn.  Hidden  Oaks  Campground,  Robert,  LA.  Info:  (504)  366-5409  or  367-1375 
or  email:  andi4769@aol.com.  Trader  info:  Larry  (985)878-4610  or 
amangi@bellsouth.net.  Camping  info:  (800)  359-0940 
23-25  Native  American  Month  Social  Powwow  and  Craft  Market.  Rillito 
Raceway  Park,  Tucson,  AZ.  Info:  (520)  622-4900 

DECEMBER  2001 

22-25  Wapato  Longhouse  Powwow.  Wapato  Longhouse,  Wapato,  WA. 

Info:  (509)  865-2102. 

29- 3an  1 Indian  America  New  Year's  Competition  Powwow.  Rillito  Raceway 
Park,  Tucson,  AZ.  Info:  (520)  622-4900 

30- Dan  1 8th  Annual  New  Year's  Powwow.  Ohio  State  Fair  Grounds,  Columbus, 
OH. Info:  (614)  443-6120 

DANUARY  2002 

18-20  Festival  of  the  Buffalo.  1052  Highway  92,  West  Auburndale,  FL. 

Info:  (863)  665-0062. 

19  Morning  Star  Celebration  Benefit  Powwow  for  St  Labre  Indian  School,  At 
Dohn  Carroll  School  in  Bel  Air,  MD.  Info:  410-838-8333  ext  14. 

FEBRUARY  2002 

7- 17  American  Indian  Exposition.  Flamingo  Hotel  Ballroom,  Tucson,  AZ. 

Info:  (520)  622-4900. 

8- 11  East  Coast  Powwow  Cruise  departing  from  Miami,  FL. 

Info:  (760)  369-2232. 

27  Dicarilla  Apache  Days.  Community  Center,  Dulce,  NM. 

Info:  (505)  759-1343. 

MAY  2002 

8th  Annual  Memorial  Day  Powwow  sponsored  by  the  Southern  Sky  Council  of 
Native  Americans.  Laredo,  TX.  Info:  956-727-0039.  laredopowwow@yahoo.com 

National  Powwow  / Duly  2002 
www.nationalpowwow.com 

E-mail  your  powwow  date  information  to  whiswind@i-55.com 
Whispering  Wind  Magazine 

Crafts,  Material  Culture,  History  & Powwows 
WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 
Copyright  c.  2001  Written  Heritage 


Anderson's  Native  American  Events  Page 
http://andersons-web.com/billyone . html 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events.  We 
have  posted  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  many  other  types  of  gatherings  that  represents  the  Native 
American  culture.  Please  feel  free  to  send  us  information  about  your 
Gatherings  to  post.  Along  with  our  list  of  events,  we  have  included  links 
to  all  other  Event  pages  that  we  are  aware  of  so  that  you  can  use  this 
page  as  your  Native  American  Event  Index  Page.  As  hard  as  we  work  to  make 
sure  the  information  we  post  is  correct,  mistakes  seem  easy  to  make. 
Therefore  before  you  depart  for  a Gathering,  please  use  the  contact 
numbers  given  and  verify  all  of  the  important  information  for  yourself. 

We  can  be  contacted  as  follows: 
write  us: 

Anderson ' s 

11372  Timber  Lane 

Brooksville,  Florida  34601 

Native  American  Events 

Duly  21  - 22,  2001:  Our  Brothers  Powwow,  Beach  Area,  Dillon  Lake  State 
Park,  Zanesville,  Ohio.  For  more  information  call  304-548-6539. 

Duly  21  - 22,  2001:  6th  Annual  Gathering  of  the  People  Pow  wow,  Vigo 
County  Conservation  Club,  Vigo  County,  Indiana.  For  information 
e-mail:  spiritwalker@acninc . net 

Duly  22  - 23,  2001:  Cherokee  of  Hoke  County  Intertribal  festival,  Hoke 
County,  North  Carolina.  For  more  information  contact:  910-875-0222. 

Duly  27  - 29,  2001:  Third  Annual  Sobriety  Powwow,  Auburn,  Washington. 
Sponsored  by  the  Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe.  For  information 
call  253-804-8752 

Duly  27  - 29,  2001:  Bitterroot  Valley  All  Nations  Powwowin  Hamilton 
Montana.  See  the  web  site  at:http://allnationasmt. homestead. com/index. html 
For  more  information  call  406-353-5383. 

Duly  28  - 29,  2001:  4 Feathers  native  American  Festival  and  Powwow, 
Riverbend  Campground  Leeds,  Maine.  For  more  information 
contact:  207-872-5754. 

Duly  28  - 29,  2001:  Indian  Brave  Campground  Powwow,  Zellienople,  Pa.  No 
contact  information  given  of  this  one. 

August  3-5,  2001:  Pow  Wow  at  Frank  Liske  Park  in  Concord,  North  Carolina, 
Ridgie  Tucker  will  lead  the  host  Southern  Drum.  There  will  be  Gourd 
Dancing.  The  famous  or  infamous  Florida  duo  of  Dim  and  Dave  make  an 
appearance  once  again  as  Dim  will  MC  and  Dave  and  his  better  half  Kathy 
will  be  head  man  and  lady.  If  you  can  put  this  little  dance  on  your 
calendar  as  it  has  been  outstanding  the  last  few  years.  For  more 
information  contact  George  Hoyt  (704)786-5705  or  e-mail  him  at: 
gehoyt@concordnc.com  Traders  contact  Gene  Hall  at:  336-236-1099. 

August  4-5,  2001:  Powwow,  York  Fairgrounds,  York  PA.  For  more 
information  call  252-257-5383. 

August  4-6,  2001:  11th  annual  Oklahoma  Indian  Pow  Wow  in  Concho  Oklahoma 

August  17  - 18,  2001:  Mascoutin  Society  of  Chicagoland  45th  annual  O-Sa- 
Wan  Powwow  in  Boone  County  Fairgrounds  Belvidere,  Illinois.  See  us  on  the 
web  at:  www.mascoutin.com  For  more  information  call  847-640-9165  or 
708-456-2765 


August  17  - 19,  2001:  Ketegaunseebee  Spirit  of  the  Anishnawbe  Pow  Wow, 

2001  Garden  River  First  Nation  Point  Charles  Spiritual  Grounds  Garden 
River  First  nation,  Ontario,  Canada. 

For  more  information  call:  705-946-6300 

August  18  - 19,  2001:  Nasemond  Indian  Tribal  festival,  Chuckatuck  Island, 
Lone  Star  Lodge,  Suffolk,  VA.  For  more  information  call  252-771-2476  or 
757-483-4236. 

August  18  - 19,  2001:  Red  Flawk  American  Indian  Cultural  Society  2nd  Annual 
Competition  Pow  Wow  at  Willow  Ranch  Coitsville  Twp.,  Ohio.  For  more 
information  contact  Rose  Marie  Tullio  at  330-755-4971  or 
e-mail  at: CrebMogur@aol.com 

August  18  - 19,  2001:  The  Thunder  Mountain  Lenape  Nation  Pow  Wow  at 
Conemaugh  Dam,  Saltburg,  PA.  For  more  information  call  Pat  Stardancer 
Selinger  at  724-459-5276. 

August  18  - 19,  2001:  25th  annual  Pow  Wow  at  Chippewas  of  the  Thames  First 
Nation  This  is  an  outdoor  intertribal  contest  pow  wow  with  camping 
available.  Located  30  km  southwest  of  London,  Ontario.  See  the  Prizeboard 
at  this  url:  http://www.geocities.com/hereontherez/index.htm  For 
information  call  Ph : 519-289-2232  or  Fax:519-289-2230  or 
email:  rlcush@mnsi.net 

August  24  - 25,  2001:  Native  American  Cultural  Festival,  Halifax  County 
Fairgrounds,  South  Boston,  VA.  For  information  call:  804-454-6482  or 
804-572-9200. 

August  24  - 26,  2001:  First  annual  Shooting  Star  Casino,  Hotel  & Event 
Center  traditional  pow-wow  in  Mahnomen,  Minnesota.  For  more  information 
contact:  Thomas  Mason  (218)573-2104  or  (218)846-9749  or 
email :tmas34@hotmail . com 

August  24  - 26,  2001:  Mid  Ohio  Valley  Traditional  Pow  Wow  & Indian  Market 
Civitan  Park  Belpre,  Ohio.  For  more  informatio  call  304-428-6468  or 
740-374-8923. 

August  25  - 26,  2001:  3rd  annual  International  Intertibal  Traditional 
Gathering  at  Camp  Sertoma  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  For  information 
contact  317-356-5187. 

August  29  - September  2,  2001:  Metis  Celebration  and  Conference  2001, 
Central  Montana  Fairgrounds,  lewistown,  Montana.  See  web  site: 
http: //members . home . com/blandrie/mertis . html  . 

For  more  information  call  406-248-2948  or  406-652-7828. 

August  31  - September  2,  2001:  11th  Annual  Lake  Shawnee  Traditional  Powwow, 
Topeka,  KS.  No  contact  information  is  given  on  this  one. 

September  1-2,  2001:  41st  Annual  Tecumseh  Lodge  Pow  Wow  at  the  Tipon 
County  Fairgrounds  Tipton,  Ind.  Visit  our  website :www.tlodge . srphoto . net 
For  more  information  call  317-745-2858 

September  7-9,  2001:  39th  Annual  National  Championship  Pow  Wow  Arts  & 
Craft  Show  to  be  held  in  Traders  Village,  Grand  Prairie,  Texas  and 
sponsored  by  the  Dallas  Fort-  Worth  Inter-tribal  Associations. 

For  more  information  contact  972-647-2331. 

September  14  - 16,  2001:  St.  Francis  River  Pow  Wow,  Mineral  Area  College 
Campus,  Park  Hills,  Missouri.  For  more  information  call:  573-358-7633. 

September  14  - 17,  2001:  The  9th  annual  feast  of  Green  Corn  and  Dance,  on 
the  Miner  Farm  off  Wintechog  Hill  Rd.  North  Stonington,  CT. . 

For  more  information  call:  1-800-224-CORN. 


September  15  - 16,  2001:  9th  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow  at  the  Killeen 
Special  Events  Center,  at  Killeen,  Texas.  For  information  call  254-699- 
3167  Paula  Brock  or  e-mail  at:  Tameroa@nativeweb.net  or 
fourwinds@hotmail.com  There  is  a web  site  at:  http://www.fourwindstx.org 

September  15  - 16,  2001:  Trail  of  Courage  Living  Flistory  Festival,  Fulton 
County  Flistorical  Society,  Indiana. 

For  more  information  call:  219-223-4436. 

September  22  - 23,  2001:  6th  Annual  Blanchard  Indian  Powwow,  Findley,  Ohio 
There  is  no  contact  information  with  this  one. 

September  28,  2001:  Honor  the  Children  Powwow,  Dora,  Alabama.  No  contact 
information  with  this  one. 

October  6-7,  2001:  Loras  College  presents  the  2001  Powwow  & American 
Indiana  Art  Exhibit.  Loras  College  Field  House  1450  Alta  Vista,  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  For  more  information  contact  563-588-7664. 

October  6 - 7,  2001:  ATWOOD  LAKE  POWWOW  New  Cumberland,  Ohio.  No  contact 
number. 

October  12  - 14,  2001:  Hagerstown  Powwow  Agricultural  Center,  Hagerstown, 
Maryland.  For  more  information  e-mail:  cdcbarry@coastalnet.net  or  call  - 
252-257-5383. 

October  20  - 21,  2001:  Accohannock  Indian  Tribe  Powwow  Marion  Station, 
Maryland.  No  contact  information  given. 

October  26  - 27,  2001:  12th  Annual  South  texas  (Way  South)  Powwow  in 
McAllen,  Texas.  No  contact  information  given. 

October  26  - 27,  2001:  Meherrin  Indian  Tribe  Annual  Competition  Powwow, 
Meherrin  Indian  Tribal  Grounds,  between  Murfreesboro  and  Ahoskie,  North 
Carolina  For  more  information  call:  252-332-4923  or  252-398-3321. 

October  26  - 28,  2001:  Southeastern  Indian  Intertribal  Powwow  at  Chehaw 
Park,  Albany,  Georgia.  For  information  call:  912-787-5180  evenings. 

November  2-4,  2001:  15th  Annual  AIA  Pow  Wow  of  Orlando.  Held  as  always 
at  the  Central  Florida  Fair  Grounds  in  Orlando,  Florida  this  has  been  the 
best  dance  in  Florida  for  quite  a few  years.  Prize  money,  great  vendors 
and  always  good  music  and  people.  For  more  information  call:  407-389-9917 
or  407-363-9917.  You  can  e-mail  at:  AIAPowwow@cfl . rr . com 
Powwow  Director:  Christi 

November  2-4,  2001:  Fredericksburg  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia 
For  more  information:  e-mail:  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com  or 
call  252-257-5383 

November  2-4,  2001:  Thunderbird  Intertribal  Powwow,  Eglin,  AFB,  Florida. 
No  contact  information  given,  but  call  the  Base. 

November  9 - 12,  2001:  The  Greta  American  Indian  Exposition,  showplace, 
Richmond,  Virginia.  For  more  information  contact:  e-mail 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com  or  call  252-257-5383 

November  10  - 11,  2001:  12th  Annual  Texas  Championship  Pow  Wow  Arts  and 
Craft  Show  held  at  Traders  Village,  Houston,  Texas.  For  more  information 
contact  972-647-2331. 

November  16  - 17,  2001:  The  Indian  Territory  Festival  showcases  Native 
American  Artists.  The  2001  Festival  will  be  held  at  the  Broken  Arrow 
Community  Center,  1500  S.  Main,  Broken  Arrow,  Oklahoma.  This  year's 


Festival  will  honor  the  15  artists  who  have  been  invited  to  exhibit  in 
Celle  Germany  Aug  1 to  October  1,  2001.  For  more  information,  contact  the 
Indian  Territory  Gallery  (918)  259-1772. 

November  17,  2001:  Fourth  Annual  White  Star  Gourd  dance  Powwow,  Clermaont, 
Indiana.  For  more  information  contact:  e-mail  mchoefling@msn.com  or  call 
812-988-9070  or  317-780-0000. 

February  22  - 24,  2002:  Ancient  Voices  3rd  annual  Benefit  Pow  Wow  To  help 
benefit  Sovereign  Nations  Cultural  Preservation  Center  in  the  building  of 
their  Museum.  The  location  is  Myakkahatchee  Creek  Park,  North  Port, 

Florida.  Use  exit  33  off  1-75.  Visit  us  on  the  web  at:  http: //www. sncpc . 

home.dhs.org  For  more  information 

e-mail : ancient_voices_pow_wow_@yahoo . com 

Duly,  2002:  Yes  2002!  National  Powwow  12.  Duly,  2002  in  Crescent  City, 
Illinois.  The  committee  is  looking  for  input  and  suggestions  on  how  to 
make  The  National  Powwow  experience  more  enjoyable  and  rewarding.  See  our 
Web  Site  at:  www.nationalpowwow.com  Please  send  input  to:  3.  Ford  Griggs, 
Chairman,  National  Powwow  12,  Rt.  3,  Box  110,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma  74003, 
Telephone  918-662-5317,  Fax  918-662-5317,  or  e-mail  at:  FordGriggs@aol.com 


Date:  Mon,  26  Mar  2001  21:01:02  -0800 
From:  Rebecca  <dalton@NIDLINK.COM> 

Sub j : Powwows  in  Idaho 

Mailing  List:  INDIAN  HeritagecINDIAN-HERITAGE- L@LISTSERV. INDIANA. EDU> 

Duly  21  -23,  2000 

Dulyamsh  Powwow 

Greyhound  Park 

Post  Falls,  Idaho 

Call  1-800-523-2464  ext.  272 

September  8-10,  2000 
The  Nez  Perce  Celebration 
Lapwai,  Idaho 

Northern  Flost  Drum:  White  Clay 
Southern  Flost:  TBA 

Head  Dancers:  Poncho  Brady  and  Denae  lack 
Specials  are  hand  drum  contest,  womens  jingle. 

Miss  Ne-Mee-Poo(16-25,  Nez  Perce  descendant 
can  participate).  Best  Old  Style  Outfit,  Best 
Contemporary  Outfit. 

October  20  - 22,  2000 
Mata'Lyma  Pow  Wow 
Wa-A'Yas  Community  Center 
Nez  Perce  Reservation 
Kamiah,  Idaho 

HOST  DRUM — > Indian  Nation 
Dance  Contests  all  categories. 

Royalty  Contest — Miss  Mata'Lyma  and  Lil'Miss  Mata'Lyma  2000 
Specials:  Dance  Specials  In  recognition  of  Allen  P.  Slickpoo  Sr. 

* Nez  Perce  Tribe  Elder  of  the  Year  1999 

* National  Indian  Education  Elder  of  the  Year  1999 

* University  of  Idaho  presidents  Medallion  Recipient  1999 

* Lewis  Clark  State  College  Life  Time  Achievement  Award  winner  1999 
Men's  Traditional  (45  years  & up)  $1000.00  1st  place  plus  consolation 
Men's  Round  Bustle  (21  yrs  & up)  $1000.00  1st  place  plus  consolation 
Lena  Calfrobe,  Lil'Miss  Mata'Lyma  1999  12  & under  Girls  special 
Raleigh  Ellenwood,  Men's  21  & Under  Dance  Special 

Mask  Dance  Contests  all  ages  (good  prize  money) 

Other  specials  TBA 

For  Information  contact  Pam  Steffy  @ 208-935-4103 
Or  e-mail  Mary  Tall  Bull  at  marytb@enterprise.nezperce.org 


Visit  us  on  the  Web:  http://www.whiteeagles.com/matalyma 


Greetings  everyone. 

Dust  a reminder  that  the  University  is  sponsoring  an  Educational  Conference 
November  1st  and  2nd  and  the  "Tutxinmepu  Pow-wow"  the  3rd  and  4th  and  they 
are  both  free  and  open  to  the  public.  Both  events  are  sponsored  by  the  U of 
I Native  American  Student  Association  and  the  Native  American  Studies 
Program.  The  powwow  will  be  held  in  the  University  of  Idaho  Kibbie  Dome  and 
will  feature  an  art  auction/exhibit , food,  and  arts  & crafts  vendors.  NASA 
students  are  also  selling  raffle  tickets  for  various  prizes  for  only  a one 
dollar  donation.  Any  questions  or  comments  please  respond  to  this  email. 

Thanks  for  your  attention PHILL 

"Phill  Allen"  phillnptlcbc@hotmail.com 

All  listed  here: 

http: //members .tripod . com/~windthruherhair/id . html 
Becky 

A*A*A>|<A>|<A>i<A>|<A>|<A>|<A 

on  Indian  Mountain 
near  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 
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To  contact  the  list  owner,  use  stephenL@indiana.edu 


Date:  Tue,  27  Mar  2001  21:20:42  -0800 
From:  Dohn  Wm  Sloniker  < johnwms@SERV.NET> 

Sub j : WASHINGTON  Indian  Tribal  Events 

Mailing  List:  INDIAN  HeritagecINDIAN-HERITAGE- L@LISTSERV. INDIANA. EDU> 

Check  the  URL  at  the  end  of  this  listing.  --  Dohn 
TRIBAL  EVENTS  (May  1999) 

Attention  Readers:  Please  understand  that  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  ensure  that  our  listings  are  correct.  However,  sometimes 
errors  are  made  or  scheduling  changes  occur  without  our  knowledge. 

We  strongly  advise  calling  the  contact  number  to  verify  the  dates 
and  locations  of  each  event. 

Seafair  Indian  Days  Pow  Wow 
Duly  24-26 
(206)  285-4425 

A weekend  of  traditional  song,  dance,  art,  and  food  held  at 
Discovery  Park's  Daybreak  Star  Arts  Center  in  Seattle 

Kalispel  Salish  Fair 
Duly  31-August  2 
Kalispel  Tribe 
(509)  445-1147 

An  annual  Indian  festival  held  on  the  Kalispel  reservation 
near  Usk; 

a Pow  Wow  features  traditional  drum  and  dance 

Omak  Stampede,  Encampment  & Rodeo 
August  6-9 

Colville  Confederated  Tribes 
(800)  933-6625  or  (509)  634-4711 

A popular  event  in  Omak  that  brings  together  thousands  of  Indians 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada; 

it  includes  Native  American  dance  contests  and  a PRCA  sanctioned 
rodeo  that  attracts  top  stars  on  the  circuit 

Chief  Seattle  Days 
August  14-16 
Suquamish  Tribe 
(360)  598-3311 


Travel  to  this  Pow  Wow  in  downtown  Suquamish  on  the  Kitsap 
Peninsula,  and  enjoy  an  authentic  native  salmon  bake; 
watch  canoe  races  and  dance; 
and  visit  the  tribal  museum 

Spokane  Falls  Northwest  Indian  Encampment  & Pow  Wow 
August  21-23 
Spokane  Tribe 
(509)  535-0886 

3 days  of  tribal  festivities  held  in  Spokane's  beautiful 
Riverfront  Park 

Makah  Days 
August  28-30 
Makah  Tribe 
(360)  645-2201 

Visit  Neah  Bay  at  the  northwestern  tip  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula 
and  learn  about  the  native  heritage  of  this  ancient  coastal  tribe; 

tribes  from  all  over  the  Northwest  gather  here  to  compete  in 
canoe  races,  play  games,  and  participate  in  native  dancing; 

Sat.  is  usually  the  most  eventful  with  a parade  and  salmon  bake 

Puyallup  Tribal  Pow  Wow 
August  29-31,  1997 
Puyallup  Tribe 
(253)  597-6200 

Northwest  tribes  will  converge  on  Puyallup  for  this  important 
native  gathering; 

the  public  is  welcome  to  watch  the  festivities 

Spokane  Tribal  Fair  & Pow  Wow 
September  4-6 
Spokane  Tribe 
(509)  258-4581 

A traditional  Pow  Wow  on  the  reservation  at  Wellpinit  plus 
an  Indian  art  and  food  fair 

National  Indian  Days 
September  17-20 
Yakima  Indian  Nation 
(509)  865-5121 

This  major  Pow  Wow  in  White  Swan  near  Yakima  draws  Native  American 
dancers  from  all  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada 

Nisqually  Pow  Wow 
October  3 & 4 

Mickey  Gleason  360-412-5000 

Chief  Sealth  Pow  Wow 
November  (TBA) 

(206)  296-6070 
Seattle  University 

Northwest  tribes  meet  at  Seattle  University  to  share  a weekend  of 
traditional  native  song,  dance,  art,  and  food 

Suquamish  Museum  Cultural  Celebration 
November  7 & 8,  14  & 15,  21  & 22 
Suquamish  Tribe 
(360)  598-3311 

Native  American  artisans  gather  at  the  Suquamish  Museum  to  sell 
their  works  and  demonstrate  traditional  arts  such  as  drum  making, 
weaving,  canoe  carving,  wood  carving,  beading,  painting,  basketry, 
and  more; 

food  will  be  on  sale  too 


Veteran's  Day  Pow  Wow 
November  13  & 14 
Colville  Confederated  Tribes 
(509)  634-4711 

An  annual  holiday  gathering  in  Nespelem  that  includes 
traditional  dancing  and  games 

Veteran's  Day  Pow  Wow 
November  13-15 
Yakima  Indian  Nation 
(509)  865-5121,  ext.  436 

A weekend  tribal  celebration  in  Toppenish  with  traditional  dance, 
games,  and  food 

Northwest  Native  Americans  & Washington  Indian  Casinos 
http://www.travel-in-wa.com/DISTINCTLY/native.html 
Tribal  Events 

http: //www. travel -in- wa . com/DISTINCTLY/tribal_events . html 


Date:  Saturday,  Dune  02,  2001  6:21  PM 

From:  "Susan  Bates"  <susanbates@webtv. net> 

Sub j : Pow  wow  Calendar  - Hill  & Holler  Column 

>To:  ShngSprt@aol.com  <ShngSprt@aol . com> 

> Powwow  Calendar 

>DULY 

>20-22  11th  Anniversary  Mo.  State  Pow-wow.  At  the  Missouri  state 

Fair  Grounds  in  Sedalia,  MO.  660-826-4145. 

>Duly  20,  21  & 22  Osage  River  Pow-Wow  Lake  of  the  Ozarks  in  Missouri  at 
the  Lazy  K Campground  located  on  V highway  (3  miles  east  of  Bagnell  Dam 
on  Hwy  54) 

Camping  available  Phone:  (573)  365-1374  Admission--$2.00  per  person  / 
children  under  12  free  FMI:  Danet  Dudley  (573)  369-2710  or  Linda  Wilson 
(573)  636-7574 

>27-29  Annual  Ki  He  Kah  Steh  Pow  wow  in  Skiatook,  OK.  Free  Admission  & 
Parking.  General  info  396-4417. 

>AUGUST 

>3  100  years  honor  and  contest  powwow.  Warrior  Football  Field, 

Anadarko,  Ok. 

Dudith  Lamar  or  Gordon  Whitewolf,  405-247-2671  or  grwolf@tanet.net 

>3-5  Annual  Oklahoma  Indian  Nations  Contest  Powwow,  Concho  Pow-wow 
Grounds.  Concho,  Ok.  FMI::  Dara  405-262-8839  or  Christine  405-422-3477. 

>3-4  Annual  Bell  Powwow  in  Stilwell,  OK. 

>3-5  Kaw  Pow  wow  east  of  Kaw  City.  Camping  available.  Call  Donna  Villa 
417-364-7114. 

>10-12  Thunderbird  Society  11th  Annual  Powwow  Vandalia  Fairgrounds, 
Vandalia,  MO,  Info:  De  Givens  (573)  874-3454  6-11  Annual  American  Indian 
Exposition,  Anadarko,  Ok.  Starts  with  an  all  Indian  Street  Parade. 
Pageant,  horse  and  dog  races,  contest  powwow  throughout  the  week.  World 
championship  wardance  dance  off  and  fry  bread  contest.  Morgan  Tosee, 
580-365-4097.  Carnival. 

>21  Indian  Territory  Day  at  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Museum.  Please  call 
918-683-1701  for  details. 

>25-26  11th  Annual  Texas  Inter-Tribal  Indian  Org.  Contest 

Pow-wow.  Tri-state  Fairgrounds.  Rex  Baster  Building,  Amarillo,  TX  Info: 
Lester  Crow  806-457-8105  or  806-467-1088.  contest  all  catagories  Labor 
Day  Weekend 

>August  31-September  2 38th  Annual  Ottawa  Powwow  at  Adair  Park  east  of 
Miami,  OK.  Call  Charla  918-674-2553. 

>August  31-September  3 117th  Annual  Choctaw  Holiday  at  the  Tribal  Council 
Gounds  at  Tuskahoma.  Call  580-924-8280  or  800-522-6170  for  more  info. 

>August  31-September  2 Cherokee  Annual  Holiday.  Tahlequah,  Ok 
1-918-456-0671.  SEPTEMBER 

>7-9  Wyandotte  Pow  wow,  Wyandotte,  Oklahoma.  918-678-2297.  7,8  & 9 


Northern  Cherokee  Nation  of  Mo  & Ark  PowWow,  578  E.  Hwy  7,  Clinton, 
Missouri  64735,  FMI:  Gail--660-885-7779  $5,000.00  in  dance  prize  money. 

>14-16  Indian  Summer  Festival,  Bartlesville  Community  Center, 
Bartlesville,  OK,  1-918-337-2787. 

>14  to  16  St.  Francis  River  Pow  Wow,  Mineral  Area  College  Campus  Park 
Hills,  Missouri.  Hwy  67  South  from  St.  Louis.  Contest 
Dancing. Contact:  Deborah  573  358-7633  or  email  garby@therural . net 

>14  - 17  Trail  of  Tears  Pow-wow,  De  Queen,  AR.  Info:  Willard  Polk 
1-800-522-6170. 

>15-16  9th  Annual  Four  Winds  Pow  wow  at  the  Killeen  Special  Events  Center 
in  Killeen,  TX.  For  more  info  call  or  write  to:  Four  Winds  Box  10035 
Killeen  Tx  76547-0035.  254-699-3167  or  520-6169  or  www.fourwindstx.org 

>21-23  Council  Tree  Pow  wow.  Delta,  Colorado,  1-970-874-1718  28-29 
Standing  Bear  Park  Pow  wow.,  Ponca  City,  OK,  1-580-762-1514. 

>28,  29,  30  Ozark  Mountain  Cherokee  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri  Highwway  160 
E.  of  Alton  to  Many  Springs  Community.  Turn  left  on  FF  Highway.  Signs 
will  be  posted.  FMI:  Bea  Deckard  417/778-6425 

>OCTOBER 

>8  Native  American  Day  at  the  Heritage  Village  next  door  to  Crazy  Horse 
Mountain.  Call  888-HAVE  FUN 


Four  Winds  Trading  Company  Powwow  Calendar 
http://fourwinds-trading.com/news/powwowmain . cfm 

Powwow  information  generously  provided  by  Liz  Campbell, 
author  of  the  1999  Powwow  Calendar  book. 

Please  call  the  contact  number  given  with  each  PowWow  listing  before  you 
travel.  On  occasion.  Powwows  are  cancelled  or  rescheduled  to  a new  date. 

To  submit  a new  Powwow  listing  fill  out  our  on-line  form. 

Duly 

Duly  19  to  22  2001  Kainai  Indian  Days  - Standoff,  Alberta 

Duly  19-22,  2001  Little  Beaver  Celebration  Pow-wow  - Dulce,  New  Mexico 

Duly  20-22,  2001  Sioux  valley  Dakota  Nation  Wacipi  - Manitoba,  Canada 

Duly  20-22,  2001  Mandaree  Pow-Wow  - Manadaree,  North  Dakota 

Duly  20,  21,  & 22,  2001  Fallon  Stampede  Powwow  - Fallon,  Nevada 

Duly  20-22  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Wacipi  - Flandreau,  SD 

Duly  20,  21,  & 22,  2001  20th  Annual  Traditional  Pow  Wow  - Blind  River,  Ont 

Duly  20  to  Duly  22,  2001  Osage  River  Pow  Wow  - near  Osage  Beach,  Missouri 

Third  weekend  in  Duly  Duly  21  & 22  Our  Brother's  powwow  - Zanesville,  Ohio 

Duly  21  & 22  3rd  Annual  White  Buffalo  Society  Pow  Wow  - Gaston,  IN 

Duly  21-22,  2001  Annual  Diahoga  First  Nations'  Summer  Festival-Mansfield, PN 

Duly  26-Duly  28,2001  Dulyunsh  PowWow  - Plummer,  Idaho 

Duly  26-Duly  28,2001  Dulyunsh  PowWow  - Plummer,  Idaho 

Duly  27,  28,  29  Indian  Hills  Pow-wow  - Oklahoma  City,  , Oklahoma 

Duly  27-29,  2001  BANNOCK  AND  BISON  DAYS  POWWOW  AND  RODEO  - LA  BROQUERIE,MTB 

Duly  27-29,  2001  Bitterroot  Valley  All  Nations  Powwow  - Hamilton,  Montana 

Duly  27  to  29  Pipestone  2nd  Annual  Wacipi  - Pipestone,  Minnesota 

Duly  27-29,  2001  1st  Annual  Bannock  and  Bison  Days  Powwow  and  Rodeo  - 

LaBroquerie,  Manitoba  Canada 

Duly  27  to  29  Indian  Council  of  Many  Nations  Summer  Pow  Wow  - Liberty,  MO 

Duly  27  to  Duly  29,  2001  Milk  River  Indian  Days  - Harlem,  Montana 

Duly  27  to  29  32nd  MidAmerica  All  Indian  Ctr  Intertribal  PowWow-Wichita,  Ks 

Duly  27-29,  2001  2nd  Annual  Mo-Kan-Ok  - Carthage  , Missouri 

DULY  27  TO  29,  2001  51ST  ANNUAL  INDIAN  HILLS  POW  WOW  - OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OK 

Duly  28  and  29,  2001  Indian  Brave  Campground  Powwow  - Zelienople,  PA 

August 

August  3,  4,  & 5,  2001  12th  Annual  Oklahoma  Indian  Nation  Contest  Pow-Wow 
- Concho,  Oklahoma 

August  3 to  5,  2001  Sagkeeng  First  Nation  Treaty  Days  Pow  Wow  - Fort 
Alexander,  , Manitoba,  Canada 

August  3 to  5,  2001  17th  Annual  Little  Elk's  Retreat  Pow-Wow  - Mount 


Pleasant,  Michigan 

August  4,5  & 6,  2000  11th  Annual  Oklahoma  Indian  Nation  Pow-Wow-Concho,  OK 
August  4 & 5/01  8th  Annual  Rekindling  Our  Traditions  Pow  Wow-Fort  Erie,ONT 
Aug.  4-5  White  Cloud's  Purple  Heart  Powwow  - White  Cloud,  MI 
August  6-11,  2001  70th  Annual  American  Indian  Expo  - Anadarko,  Oklahoma 
August  10th  to  12th  Native  American  Intertribal  Council  Fellowship  Pow-Wow 
Buchanan  , Tennessee 

August  10  to  12,  2001  Thunderbird  Society  4th  Annual  Powwow  - Vandalia,  MO 
August  10-12,  2001  Millbrook  First  Nation  4th  Annual  Pow  Wow  - Truro,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada 

August  11  and  12  Duaneno  Band  of  Mission  Indians/Aca jachemen  Nation 

Gathering-Inter-tribal  Pow-Wow  - Mission  Viejo,  California 

Aug.  17  - 25  2001  Wilson  County  Fair  - Lebanon,  Tenn 

Aug.  17-19,  2001  45th  Annual  O-Sa-Wan  pow  wow  - Belvidere,  IL 

August  17  to  18,  2001  Peshawbestown  Pow  Wow  - Peshawbestown,  , Michigan 

August  18th  19th  Red  Road  Intertrieal  Powwow  - E-Montpelier,  Vermont 

August  18  & 19,  2001  THE  DANIEL  NIMHAM  POW  WOW  - CARMEL  , NEW  YORK 

August  18-19  2001  25th  Annual  Chippewas  of  the  Thames  First  Nation  Pow  Wow 

- Muncey,  ON 

August  18  & 19,  2001  Chippewas  of  the  Thames  First  Nation  25th  Annual  Pow 
Wow  - Melbourne,  Ontario,  Canada 

August  18  & 19,  2001  Red  Hawk  American  Indian  Cultural  Society  2nd  Annual 
Competition  Pow  Wow  - Coitsville  Twp.,  Ohio 

August  24,  25  & 26,  2001  Grindstone  Creek  Pow  Wow  - Pulaski,  New  York 
August  24,  25,  26,  2001  1st  Annual  Spirit  of  The  North  Traditional 
Celebration  - Mahnomen,  Minnesota 

Aug.  24-26,  2001  6thAnnual  Mid  OhioValley  Traditioal  Powwow  - Belpre,  Ohio 
August  24-25,  2001  Massabesic  Inter  Trible  Pow-Wow  & Gathering  - Waterboro, 
Me. 

August  23  to  26  3rd  Annual  West  Valley  City  Pow  Wow  - West  Valley  City, 

Utah  84119,  State  of  Utah 

August  24  to  26  Burnt  Church  PowWow  - Burnt  Church  First  Nation,  New 
Brunswick,  Canada 

Aug. 25-26  3rd  International  Intertribal  Traditional  Gathering  - 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

8/31/  - 9/2/2001  Lake  Shawnee  Powwow  - Topeka,  Kansas 

August  31  to  September  2 36th  Annual  White  Buffalo  Council  Pow  Wow  - 

Denver,  CO 

Aug.  31  to  Sep  2,  2001(Fri  - Sun)  11th  Annual  Lake  Shawnee  Traditional 
Intertribal  PowWow  - Topeka,  KS 

Aug.  31  to  Sept.  3,  2001  5th  Annual  American  Indian  & Frontier  Festival  - 
Harrisburg,  PA 

September 

September  7,  8,  & 9,  2001  Northern  Cherokee  Nation  of  Mo  & Ark  PowWow  - 
Clinton,  Missouri 

Sept. 8 / 9 Credit  Island  Powwow  - Davenport,  IOWA 

September  8,  2001  4th  Annual  Southeastern  Indian  Pow  Wow  & Festival  - 

Homewood  (just  south  of  Birmingham),  Alabama 

September  14-16,  2001  Mahkato  Wacipi  - Mankato,  Minnesota 

September  14  to  16,  2001  St.  Francis  River  Pow  Wow  - Park  Hills,  Missouri 

September  15-16,  2001  8th  Annual  Hart  of  the  West  Intertribal  Pow  Wow  - 

Newhall,  California 

9/15/16/2001  Hart  of  the  West  Pow  wow  - Newhall,  California 
Sept.  15  & 16,  2001  9th  annual  Four  Winds  Powwow  - Killeen  , TX 
September  15th  & 16th  2001  13th  Annual  Everything  is  Sacred  Pow  Wow 
Gathering  - Thousand  Oaks,  CA. 

September  20,  21,  22,  &23,  2001  Yakama  Nation  National  Indian  Days  Pow-wow 

- White  Swan,  Washington 

September  21-23,  2001  Angel  Mounds  State  Historical  Site  - Shadow  of  the 
Buffalo  Pow  Wow  - Evansville,  Indiana 

Sept.  21  - 23,  2001  Council  Tree  Pow  Wow  and  Cultural  Festival  - Delta,  CO 
Sept  21-23  IIAC  Pow-wow  - Bishop,  CA  93513 

Sept.  22,  23,  2001  6th.  Annual  Blanchard  Indian  Pow-Wow  - Findlay,  Ohio 


Sept.  27,  30.  2001  The  - Damascus,  VA 

September  27  to  30  Drums  Along  the  Trail  Pow  Wow  - Damascus,  VA 
9/27/2001  to9/29/2001  AIRC  FALL  FESTIVALS  AND  CONTEST  POW  WOW  - San 
Antonio,  Texas 

September  28,  2001  Tenth  Annual  SACNAS  Conference  Pow  Wow  - Phoenix,  AZ 
9/28/2001  - 9/30/2001  19th  Annual  Native  American  Days  - Evansville,  IN 
Sept.  28,29,30,  2001  California  Indian  Days  - Covelo,  Ca. 

Sept  28th-30th  11th  Annual  Thunder  & Lightning  Pow-wow  - Cabazon,  CA, 

Sept. 28  to30,2001  2nd  Annual  Save  the  Land  Foundation  Festival  - 
Barbarville  , Florida 

September  29  to  30,  2001  Second  Annual  Permian  Basin  Pow-wow  - Odessa,  TX 
October 

October  5,6,7,  2001  Second  Annual  Tonto  Apache  Tribal  Pow  Wow  - Payson,  AZ 
Oct  5-6-7,  2001  Lenape  Tears  Powwow  - Lehighton,  PA 

10/05-01-10/07/01  2nd  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow  - Palmdale,  California 
Oct.  6th  & 7th,  2001  Loras  College  Presents  the  2001  Pow  Wow  and  American 
Indian  Art  Exhibit  - Dubuque,  Iowa 

10/6  & 7/2001  Atwood  Lake  Powwow  - near  New  Cumberland,  OH 
October  6th  to  7th  CSU  San  Marcos  Tukwut  Pow  Wow  - San  Marcos,  CA 
Oct  13,  2001  1st  Annual  Crazy  Water  Pow  Wow  - Mineral  Wells,  Texas 
13  October  Rappahannock  harvest  Festival  &Pow  Wow  - Indian  neck,  , Va. 
10/13/2001  Crazy  Water  Pow  Wow  - Mineral  Wells,  Texas 

Oct  19-21,  2001  Shadow  of  the  Buffalo  at  Big  Bone  Lick  State  Park  - Union, 
Kentucky 

Friday  .Oct. 19  to  Sun.  Oct  21  POW  WOW  FESTIVAL  - ORANGE  SPRINGS,  FLORIDA 
October  20-21,  2001  6th  Annual  Moving  Waters  PowWow  at  Canyon  Lake,  Tx.  - 
Canyon  Lake,  TX. 

October  20  to  21  Moving  Waters  Pow-Wow  - Canyon  Lake,  Texas 

October  20  & 21,  2001  Accohannock  Indian  Tribe  Powwow  - Marion  Station, 

Maryland 

October  26-28,  2001  18th  Annual  Mesa  Pow  Wow  - Mesa,  AZ 
Oct.  26-27  12th  Annual  South  Texas  (Way  South)  Pow  wow  - McAllen,  Texas 
OCT.  27  TO  28  2ND  ANNUAL  FOUR  WINDS  LOUISIANA  CHEROKEE  CONFERENCY  - 
LEESVILLE,  LOUISIANA  71446 

OCT.  27  TO  28  2ND  ANNUAL  FOUR  WINDS  TRIBE  LOUISIANA  CHEROKEE  CONFERENCY  - 
LEESVILLE,  LOUISIANA  71446 

November 

11/2,  3,  4,  /2001  American  Indian  Association  of  Millington,  Tenn  . 5th 

Annual  Educational/  Competitive  Pow  Wow  - Millington,  Tenn 

November  2 to  4,  2001  Thunderbird  Intertribal  Pow  Wow  - Eglin  AFB,  FL 

November  10-11,2001  2nd  Annual  Sacajawea  Pow  Wow  - Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas 

NOVEMBER  16-18  2001  YOUNG  NATIONS  CELEBREATION  - LAPWAI,  IDAHO 

Nov. 23, 24,25  Native  American  Month  Social  POW-WOW  & Indian  Craft  Market  - 

Tucson,  AZ 

Nov  30th-Dec  2nd  5th  Annual  Winter  Gathering  & Pow-wow  - Coachella,  CA 
December 

December  8,  2001  Good  Medicine  Society's  1st  Annnual  Native  American 
Christmas  Arts&Crafts  Show  - Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Dec.  29  to  Ian. 1,2002  - Tucson,  AZ 

December  31,  2001  Good  Medicine  Society's  10th  Annual  New  Years  Eve 
Sobriety  Pow-Wow  - Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Dec. 31-2001  til  12; 30am  Ian  1,2002  sobriety  pow-wow  - Salem  , Oregon 
February 

Feb. 3 - 17,  2002  American  Indian  Exposition  - Tuscon,  AZ 

February  22,  23,  and  24,  2002  Ancient  Voices  3rd  Annual  Benefit  Pow  Wow  - 

North  Port,  Florida 

February  22,  23,  and  24,  2002  Ancient  Voices  3rd  Annual  Benefit  Pow  Wow  - 


North  Port,  Florida 


May 

May  4-5,  2002  9th  Annual  Choctaw-Apache  Traditional  Pow  Wow  - Ebarb,  LA 
Copyright  c.  1998  Four  Winds  Trading  Company.  All  rights  reserved. 


Char-Koosta  News  Online 

The  official  publication  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Nation 
http: //www. charkoosta . com/ pow. html 

Upcoming  Powwows 

1ULY  2001 

Duly  19  through  22,  2001:  Standing  Arrow  Powwow;  Elmo,  MT;  406/675-2700 

Duly  20,  21  and  22:  Hays  Powwow,  Rodeo;  Hays,  MT;  406/353-2205 

Duly  20,  21  and  22:  Iron  Ring  Powwow;  Poplar,  MT;  406/768  5155 

Duly  20,  21  and  22:  Annual  Powwow;  Mandaree,  ND;  701/759  3377 

Duly  20,  21  and  22:  Santee  Sioux  Powwow;  Flandreau,  SD;  605/997-3891 

Duly  27,  28  and  29:  Akicita  Honoring  Powwow;  Fort  Totten,  ND;  701/766-4221 

Duly  27,  28  and  29:  Northern  Plains  Culture  Fest;  Stanton,  ND;  701/745-3369 

Duly  27,  28  and  29:  2nd  Annual  MO-KAN-OK  Contest  Powwow  in  Carthage,  MO; 

417/358-0770;  Derry@FretwellFlutes . com 

Duly  27,  28  and  29:  Dulyamsh  CDA  Powwow  and  Encampment;  Greyhound  Park; 

Post  Falls,  ID;  1-800-523-2464,  ext.  7272;  http://www.cdacasino.com 
Duly  27,  28  and  29,  2001:  3rd  Annual  Sobriety  Powwow;  Auburn,  WA; 
253/804-8752 

Duly  27,  28  and  29:  Bitterroot  Valley  All-Nations  Powwow  on  the  Daly 
Mansion  Grounds  in  Hamilton,  MT;  Dolittleranch@cs.com; 
http : //allnationsmt . homestead . com/ index. html 

AUGUST  2001 

Aug.  4 and  5:  Piegan  Nation  Powwow  and  Rodeo;  Pincher  Creek,  Alberta, 
Canada;  1-888-298-5855 

Aug.  17,  18  and  19:  Kalispel  Salish  Fair  in  Usk,  WA;  509/445-1178. 
SEPTEMBER  2001 

Sept.  15  and  16:  8th  Annual  Hart  of  the  West  Intertribal  Pow  Wow;  William 
S.  Hart  Park  & Museum,  24151  N.  San  Fernando  Rd,  Newhall,  CA;  661/255-9295 
Sept.  21,  22  and  23:  7th  Annual  Council  Tree  Powwow,  Delta  Park,  CO;  1- 
-800-874-1741,  970/874-1718;  counciltreepowwow@doci.net; 
http: //www. counciltreepowwow.org 

OCTOBER  2001 

Oct.  27  and  28:  18th  Annual  Mesa  Powwow  at  Pioneer  Park  in  Mesa,  AZ; 
480/644-2351;  http://www.ci.mesa.az.us 

NOVEMBER  2001 

Nov.  2,  3 and  4:  15th  Annual  AIA  Orlando  Contest  Powwow;  Central  Florida 
Fairgrounds  in  Orlando,  FL;  407/363-9917;  AIAPowwow@cfl.rr.com 
Nov.  2,  3 and  4:  14th  Annual  Thunderbird  Powwow;  Niceville,  FL; 
850/678-7714,  850/882-1495 

Nov.  11  and  12:  Veterans  Memorial  Powwow  in  San  Carlos,  AZ;  520/475-2361 
Nov.  23,  24  and  25:  Social  Powwow  and  Craft  Market,  Rillito  Raceway  Park 
in  Tucson,  AZ;  520/622-4900 

DECEMBER  2001 

Dec.  29  through  Dan.  1,  2002:  New  Year's  Powwow,  Rillito  Raceway  Park  in 
Tucson,  AZ;  520/622-4900 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 
confirmation  purposes. 

U.S.  Mail: 


Char-Koosta  News 
PO  Box  98 

Pablo  MT  59855-0098 
Electronic : 

Phone:  (406)  675-3000 

Fax:  (406)  675-3001 

E-Mail:  news4u@CharKoosta.com 


Native  America  Online  Native  American  Indian  Powwows  and  Events 
http: //www. nativeamericainc . com/event s/SWCalendar%20of%20 Events . html 

<+>  Southwest  Powwows  & Events  Calendar 

AUGUST  24,  25,  26 

ORANGE  COUNTY  POW  WOW,  ORANGE  COUNTY  FAIRGROUNDS, CA  ORANGE,  CALIFORNIA 
Sept.  7,  8 and  9,  2001 

Stillwater  Powwow,  Redding  Convention  center.  Redding,  CA  96001,  Info: 
Molly  Redmon  (530)  225-8979,  ext  144 

September  22-23  2001 

Traditional  Family  Pow-Wow,  Lake  Silverwood  off  Hwy  138,  Hesperia,  Ca  . 
92345  Info:  Deborah  Tonn  (909)  887-6006,  This  Pow-wow  is  hosted  by  the 
parents  and  children  of  Title  IX  indian  education . Everyone  is  welcome!  We 
strongly  encourage  dancing  for  the  little  ones.  Our  location  in  the  park 
is  situated  among  lush  green  pine  trees  and  an  old  mother  oak  tree, there 
is  green  grass  all  around  ! ! please  join  us  for  a wonderful  Pow-wow  ! ! 
Vendor  spaces  available.  Thank  you  for  your  support!! 

September  28,  29  & 30,  2001 

11th  Annual  Thunder  & Lightning  Pow  Wow,  39755  Seminole  Drive,  Cabazon 
California  92230  Info:  Roxanne  Shenah  1800  252  4499  The  Morongo  Band  of 
Mission  Indians  proudly  presents  the  11th  Annual  Thunder  & Lightning  Pow 
Wow  September  28,  29,  & 30,  2001.  For  current  information  please  click 
onto  www.casinomorongo.com. 

October  5 & 6,  2001 

29th  Annual  National  Indian  Days  Pow-Wow,  Bluewater  Casino,  Colorado 
River  Indian  Reservation,  Parker,  Arizona,  Info:  520-669-8223 
Headstaff:  TBA  For  more  information  call  Kenton  Laffoon,  520-669-3072  or 
Ora  Jones-Humeumptewa,  520-669-8223 

Oct  13  - Oct  14  , 2001 

Lodi  Lake  All  Nations  Pow  Wow,  Lodi  Lake,  Lodi,  Ca.  Info:  Deana  Johnson 
(209)0745-7338  All  drums  welcome,  contest.  Camping.  Vendord  contact  Glenda 
(209)  748-2845  or  Deana  (209)745-7338 

Fall  Market  October  20-21,  2001 

IACA  2001  Wholesale  Indian  Arts  & Crafts  Markets,  Phoenix,  AZ;  Phoenix 
Civic  Plaza;  225  E.  Adams,  Contact:  Indian  Arts  & Crafts  Association  , 

4010  Carlisle  NE  Suite  C , Albuquerque  , NM  , 87107  , 505  265.9149  , 
email:  iaca@ix.netcom.com  website  http://www.iaca.com 

December  8,  2001 

American  Indian  Child  Resource  Center  Annual  Pow  Wow,  Oakland  Tech  High 
School,  Oakland,  CA,  Info:  Tami  Wasson  hootseva@netscape.net 

<+>  South  Central  Powwows  & Events  Calendar 

Duly  14th  and  15th,  2001 

31st  Annual  Lone  Feather  Council  Powwow  Contest 

Post  Field  House,  FT  Carson,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80924,  Info:  Tina  Marie 
1-719-632-1493 

CONTEST  INFORMATION:  $500.00  -1st  Place  Adult  Categories  *Free  Drawing 
each  session  for  a computer  with  monitor,  printer  and  speakers,  fully 
functional . 


^Special  Guests:  Miss  Southern  Ute,  Deanna  Frost  Native  American  Womans 
*Cost:  $4.00  day,  $7.00  weekend,  $3.00  day  over  60  & Military  w/ID,  free 
under  6yrs 

*HOST  HOTEL-Apollo  Park  Executive  Suites  1-800-279-3620 
RECIEVE  APPROX  20%  DISCOUNT!!! 

^Native  Entertainers  Must  register  to  dance  by  Duly  7th  at  5pm 
*Grand  Entries  - Saturday  1pm  & 7pm  Sunday  12pm. 

^QUESTIONS??  E-MAIL  BlueRaven462@hotmail.com 

Vendor  Deadline-  Dunel5th(application  has  to  be  mailed  to  you  so  please 
include  mailing  address) 

POWWOW  CO-ORDINATOR-  Debbie  Howell  719-749-2633  Evenings 
Duly  14th  & 15th  2001 

Cane  Creek  Inter-Tribal  Pow  Wow,  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri,  Info:Tina  (573) 
776-1953  after  5:30  P.M.,  7 miles  West  of  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri  on 
Highway  PP  Follow  signs,  Saturday  & Sunday  Duly  14th  & 15th  2001  $2.00  per 
person  at  the  gate.  Children  8 and  under  free!  Grand  Entry  at  1 & 7 P.M. 
Saturday.,  Grand  Entry  1 P.M.  Sunday,  Grounds  open  to  Public  at  10  A.M. 
both  Days, 

Head  Staff 
M.C.  Bob  Law  ,0K. 

Head  Singers-  Kickapoo  Rice  Sac/Fox,  OK. 

Head  Man  - Fred  War  Bonnett 

Head  Lady-  Sharon  Dancendeer  Kincaid  , IL. 

Head  Veteran  - Ron  Guidry, LA. 

Arena  Director  - Dohn  Ackerman,  IL. 

All  Drums  & Dancers  Welcome,  No  Drugs  or  Alcohol  Allowed,  Bring  your  lawn 
chairs.  Fun  for  the  Whole  Family,  Primitive  Camp  sites  are  available.  For 
More  Information  or  Venders  to  Reserve  Spaces  contact:  Tina  Greer  573-776- 
1953  (after  5:30  P.M.)  97  County  Road  432,  Poplar  Bluff,  MO.  63901  E- 
mail : spangler@pbmo.net 

Duly  27,28  & 29  2001 

Mid  America  All  Indian  Center  Inter-tribal  Pow  Wow,  Mid  America  All 
Indian  Center  650  N.  Seneca,  Wichita,  Kansas  67203,  Info:  Cy  Ahtone  (316) 
821-9997  vernoncy@email.com 

August  10-12,  2001 

Thunderbird  Society  11th  Annual  Powwow 

Vandalia  Fairgrounds,  Vandalia,  MO,  Info:  De  Givens  (573)  874-3454 
Aug  31  - Sep  2,  2001 

11th  annual  Lake  Shawnee  Powwow,  East  side  of  Lake  Shawnee,  Topeka, 

Kansas,  Info:  785/357-1036 

September  7,  8 & 9,  2001 

Northern  Cherokee  Nation  of  Mo  & Ark  PowWow,  578  E.  Hwy  7,  Clinton, 

Missouri  64735,  Info:  Gail- -660-885-7779  $5,000.00  in  dance  prize  money 

September  15-16,  2001 

9th  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow  Killeen  Special  Events  Center  Killeen,  TX 
76547  Info:  Paula  Brock  (254)  699-3167,  Grand  Entries  : Saturday  1:00  & 
7:00  Sunday  1:00,  Pint  System  in  Effect,  Gourd  Dancing  12:00  and  6:00,  $15, 
000  prize  money.  Southern  Drum:  Young  Bird,  Northern  Drum:  Little  Eagle, 
Emcee:  Archie  Mason,  Arena:  Thoma  Muskrat,  Head  Man:  Crickett  Shields, 

Head  Lady,  Angie  Goodfox,  Head  Gourd,  Cliff  Queton,  Adm.  $1.00  Vendors($75. 
00)  www.fourwindstx.org,  fourwindsl@hotmail.com,  FAX(254)699-3038,  FWIS, 

Box  10035,  Killeen,  TX  76547-0035 

September  7,8,9 

Northern  Cherokee  Nation  Of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  Pow  Wow,  578  East  Hwy  7 
(5  miles  East  of  Clinton)  , Missouri,  Info:  660-885-7779 

Contest  dancing  $5,000  Prize  money.  Camping  available-(  some  with  electric) 


<+>  North  Central  Powwows  & Events  Calendar 


August  31,  September  1&2  2001 

Numaga  Days  Celebration,  Reno  Sparks  Indian  Colony,  Hungry  Valley,  Sparks, 
Nevada,  Info:  775-425-0775  or  775-425-2431 

August  24,  25,  26  2001 

1st  Annual  Spirit  of  The  North  Traditional  Celebration 

Shooting  Star  Casino  Lodge  & Event  Center  Mahnomen,  Minnesota,  56575 

Info:  Thomas  Mason  (218)846-9749  or  (218)573-2104 

Host  Drums  - White  Thunder,  Dowagiac,  MI  & Grassy  Narrows,  Ont.  Can. 

Honor  Host  - Kokomissinan,  Ont.  Can.  Invted  Drums  - Hanishaa,  Ont.  Can.  & 
Red  River  Singers,  Red  River  Valley,  ND.  & Mantou,  Ont.  Can.  MC's  - 
Clarence  White,  Whitefish  Bay,  Ont.  Can.  & Paul  Schultz,  White  Earth 
Nation  AD's  - Thomas  Mason,  White  Earth  Nation  & Sam  Mason,  White  Earth 
Nation,  Grand  Entries  - Friday  7 p.m.  Sat.  1 p.m.  & 7 p.m.  Sun.  1 p.m.  & 7 
p.m.  Honorarium  for  All  registered  singers  & dancers  All  Craft  & Food 
Vendors  Welcome  - Deposit  required,  book  in  advance.  Public  Is  Welcome 

September  28-30,  2001 

Last  Chance  Community  Pow  Wow,  Helena  Civic  Center,  Helena,  MT  59601, 

Info:  406-439-5631 

Oct.  6th  & &th,  2001 

Loras  College  Presents  the  2001  Pow  Wow  and  American  Indian,  Art  Exhibit, 
Loras  College  Fieldhouse  1450  AltaVista,  Dubuque  Iowa  52003,  Info:  Shannon 
563-588-7664,  Vendor  and  Artist  inquiries  welcome  camp  grounds  close  by 

<+>  Northeast  Powwows  & Events  Calendar 

Duly  28  and  29,  2001 

Indian  Brave  Campground  Powwow,  Zelienople,  PA  Host  Drum:  Red  Bird 
Singers,  Info:  724-847-2754 

Duly  28  & 29  2001 

4 Feathers  Pow-Wow,  10:00am  - 6:00  pm,  Riverbend  Campground,  Leeds,  Me 
Info:  Mark  (207)  872-5754 

August  18  & 19,  2001 

Red  Hawk  American  Indian  Cultural  Society  2nd  Annual  Competition  PowWow, 
Willow  Ranch,  Coitsville  Twp.  Ohio  Info:  Rose  Marie  Tullio  1-330-755-4971 

September  8th  and  9th,  2001 

G.V.A.I.L.  40th  annual  Traditional  Pow  wow 

Riverside  Park,  Monroe  N.E.,  Grand  Rapids  MI  49505 

Contact:  Lori  (616)364-4697  One  of  the  oldest  Indian  organizations  in 
Michigan.  One  of  the  biggest  pow  wows  in  the  state  with  over  80  traders, 
hundreds  of  dancers  and  thousands  of  visitors. 

October  20-21,  2001 

Accohannock  Native  American  Fall  Festival  & Pauwau 
Bending  Water  Park  Marion,  MD  21838  Info:  410-623-2660  or 
accohannock@crisfield.net  8th  Annual  Pauwau 
Saturday:  10-5/Grand  Entry  at  noon 
Sunday:  9:45-5/Grand  Entry  at  1:00 

Copyright  c.  2001  Native  America  Inc.,  All  Rights  Reserved 


Native  American  Times 

http: //www. newsdi rectory. com/go/ ?f=&r=nat&u=www.o kit . com 
Powwows  and  Events 

Please  note:  Pow-wows  have  the  possibility  of  changing. 

Please  call  to  confirm. 

No  alcoholic  beverages  of  any  kind  allowed  at  Pow-wows. 

To  place  your  event  on  this  page,  e-mail  the  Name,  location,  city,  state, 
whether  it  is  a Contest  or  not,  and  Most  Important  - the  phone  number 


to  call  for  more  information: 

Native  American  Times 

P.0.  Box  692050,  Tulsa,  OK  74169 

Street  address:  12833  East  41st  Street,  Tulsa,  OK  74146 
Telephone:  1-918-438-6548  or  Fax:  1-918-438-6545. 
editor@okit . com 

Duly 

19- 22  Comanche  Homecoming  Pow-wow. 

20- 22  11th  Anniversary  Mo.  State  Pow-wow.  At  the  Missouri  state  Fair 
Grounds  in  Sedalia,  MO.  660-826-4145. 

27-29  Annual  Ki  He  Kah  Steh  Pow  wow  in  Skiatook,  OK.  Free  Admission  & 
Parking.  General  info  396-4417. 

27-29  Annual  Summer  Pow-wow  sponsored  by  the  Indian  Council  of  Many 
Nations.  Ernest  Shep.  Memorial  Youth  Center,  610  E.  Shepard  Road,  Liberty 
Mo.  Info.  Dick  Porch  913-888-1563. 

August 

3 100  years  honor  and  contest  powwow.  Warrior  Football  Field,  Anadarko,  Ok 
Dudith  Lamar  or  Gordon  Whitewolf,  405-247-2671  or  grwolf@tanet.net 
3-5  Annual  Oklahoma  Indian  Nations  Contest  Powwow,  Concho  Pow-wow  Grounds. 
Concho,  Ok.  INfo:  Dara  405-262-8839  or  Christine  405-422-3477. 

3-4  Annual  Bell  Powwow  in  Stilwell,  OK. 

3- 5  Kaw  Pow  wow  east  of  Kaw  City.  Camping  available.  Call  Donna  Villa  417- 
364-7114. 

4- 5  4th  Annual  HonDah  Resort  Powwow  in  the  Pines  at  the  junction  of  Hwys 
260  and  73  in  Hon-Dah  Arizona.  FMI : 800-WAY-UP-HI  or  520-369-0299  or 
www.hon-dah.com 

6- 11  Annual  American  Indian  Exposition,  Anadarko,  Ok.  Starts  with  an  all 
Indian  Street  Parade.  Pageant,  horse  and  dog  races,  contest  powwow 
throughout  the  week.  World  championship  wardance  dance  off  and  fry  bread 
contest.  Morgan  Tosee,  580-365-4097.  Carnival. 

10-12  IICOT  Powwow 

17- 19  Shakopee  Mdewqakanton  Sioux  Community  annual  Pow  wow.  1-952-445-8900 

18- 19  Annual  Corpus  Christie  Contest  Powwow  Arts  and  Crafts,  Indoor  & A/C. 
Contact  361-643-0399. 

21  Indian  Territory  Day  at  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Museum.  Please  call 
918-683-1701  for  details. 

23- 26  Schemitzen  2001  Contest  Powwow  and  Indian  Rodeo.  Foxwoods  Resort, 
Conn.  1-800-224-CORN. 

24- 26  So.  California  Indian  Center  33rd  Annual  Pow-wow.  $20,000  in  Prize 
Money,  www.indiancenter.org  or  call  714-962-6673 

25- 26  3rd  Honoring  the  Elders  Pow  wow  . Pipestone  MN  Grand  Entry  12:00 
noon  and  7:00pm  This  is  a traditional  pow  wow 

For  more  info  call  507  825  3734 

25-26  11th  Annual  texas  Inter-Tribal  Indian  Org.  Contest  Pow-wow.  Tri- 
state Fairgrounds.  Rex  Baster  Building,  Amarillo,  TX  Info:  Lester  Crow 
806-457-8105  or  806-467-1088.  contest  all  catagories 

Labor  Day  Weekend 

31-9/2  Stockton  20th  Annual  Title  IX  Community  Labor  Day  Pow  wow  at 
Webster  Middle  School  in  Stockton,  CA.  Free  Admission  and  camping. 

Call  Clyde  209-669-6238,  email  at  chodge@stockton . kl2 . ca . us  or 
clydehodge@earthlink.net 

31-9/2  38th  Annual  Ottawa  Powwow  at  Adair  Park  east  of  Miami,  OK. 

Call  Charla  918-674-2553. 

31-9/3  117th  Annual  Choctaw  Holiday  at  the  Tribal  Council  Gounds  at 
Tuskahoma.  Call  580-924-8280  or  800-522-6170  for  more  info. 

31-9/2  Cherokee  Annual  Holiday.  Tahlequah,  Ok  1-918-456-0671. 

September 

1-3  NAICCO  Labor  Day  Weekend  Trad.  Pow-wow.  Heimat  Haus  4555  Dackson  Pike 
(St.  Route  104)  Grove  City,  OH  INfo  614-443-6120 

7- 9  Wyandotte  Pow  wow,  Wyandotte,  Oklahoma.  918-678-2297. 

14-16  Indian  Summer  Festival,  Bartlesville  Community  Center,  Bartlesville, 


OK,  1-918-337-2787. 

15th  Trail  of  Tears  Pow-wow,  De  Queen,  AR.  There  will  be  activities 
going  on  from  Friday  night  Sept  14th  - Monday  Night  Sept.  17. 

Info:  Willard  Polk  1-800-522-6170. 

15-16  9th  Annual  Four  Winds  Pow  wow  at  the  Killeen  Special  Events  Center 
in  Killeen,  TX.  For  more  info  call  or  write  to:  Four  Winds  Box  10035 
Killeen  Tx  76547-0035.  254-699-3167  or  520-6169  or  www.fourwindstx.org 

21- 23  Council  Tree  Pow  wow.  Delta,  Colorado,  1-970-874-1718 

22- 23  Eschikagou  Powwow  2001  and  Indian  Traders  Market  at  University  of 
Chicago  in  Hyde  Park.  Admission  free.  Call  888-947-5004  or  505-836-2810  or 
online  at  www.gatheringofnations.com 

22-23  Elders  Honoring  Ceremony,  dance  and  games.  Redwood  Acres  Fairgrounds 
3750  Harris  Street,  Eureka,  California.  Info:  707-445-8451 
http://www.ncidc.org 

28-29  Standing  Bear  Park  Pow  wow.,  Ponca  City,  OK,  1-580-762-1514. 

October 

6-7  CMU  Powwow,  Central  Michigan  University.  Mt.  Pleasant,  MI, 
517-774-2508. 

6-7  29th  Annual  National  Indian  Days  Pow-wow,  Bluewater  Casino,  Parker, 
AZ.  Info:  Kenton  Laffoon  520-669-3072  or  Valerie  Weslh-Tahbo  520-669-5548. 
8 Native  American  Day  at  the  Heritage  Village  next  door  to  Crazy  Horse 
Mountain.  Call  888-HAVE  FUN. 

13  6th  Annual  Red  Road  to  Freedom  Pow-wow.  Red  Carpet  Inn,  formerly 
TravelLodge  Hotel  Fairgrounds,  OKC,  OK  Info:  Loretta  405-728-3681. 

27  Legend  of  the  White  Buffalo  Second  Annual  Competition  Pow-wow.  10  am  - 
Midnight.  Location:  Lone  Star  Convention  and  Expo  Center  F.M.1484  CONROE, 
TX.  77303,  936-538-8000.  $15,000.  in  prize  money.  Grand  Entry  1 pm  & 6 pm. 
Directions:  Interstate  45  to  exit  89  (F.M.  3083/TEAS  RD.),  east  to  FM  1484 
left  on  1484.  convention  center  is  on  the  corner  of  F.M.  3083  & 1484.  For 
more  information,  contact  Carroll  Cocchia  at  936-441-4572  or  Anna  Edwards 
at  281-452-3614.  Vendors  call  Pat  Poland  at  936-756-1225. 

November 

3 Annual  Coffeyville,  KS  Powwow  at  High  School  Gym. 

3 NIU  Gathering  Traditional  Powwow  at  Student  Recreation  Center  Northern 
Illinois  University  in  DeKalb,  111.  For  more  info  call  Rita  815-753-0722 
9-11  48th  Annual  Traditional  Native  American  Pow  Wow  hosted  by  American 
Indian  Center  of  Chicago  at  UIC  Pavillion  1150  West  Harrison,  Racine  exit 
of  I 290.  For  more  info  call  773-275-5871. 

December 

31  Good  Medicine  Society's  10th  Annual  New  Year's  Eve  Sobriety  Pow-wow. 

At  the  Kitchens  of  America  Building,  State  Fair  Grounds.  OKC,  OK  For 
information,  call  405-943-7935  or  405-751-7132.  or 
e-mail:  goodmedicinescty@aol.com 

Information  provided  on  this  page  is  subject  to  change.  Sometimes  flyers 
do  not  list  locations  or  contact  names  or  phone  numbers.  We  try  to  provide 
you  with  as  much  information  as  possible  from  what  we  receive. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc 


Wind  thru  her  Hair  Canadian  Powwows 

http: //members .tripod . com/~windthruher hair /canada . html 

August  3-5,  2001 
22nd  Annual  Kamloopa  Pow-wow 
Kamloops,  Biritish  Columbia 
Rates:  $7/day,  $14/weekend 
campgrounds  and  showers 
group  rates 
Contact  Salvina 
c/o  Kamloops  Indian  Band 
315  Yellowhead  Highway 
Kamloops,  Biritish  Columbia 


V2H  1H1 

Phone:  250-828-9700 
Phone:  250-372-8833 
eMail : Kamloopapowwow@hotmail . com 

August  4,  5 & 6,  2001 
Wikwemikong  Anishnaabe  Giizhgadoonh 
41st  Annual  Competition  Pow  Wow 
"Renewing  Friendships" 

Wikwemikong  Unceded  Indian  Reserve 
Manitoulin  Island,  Ontario  Canada 
Prize  Money:  $35,000.00 

Drum  Competition:  $10,000.00  plus  a drum  split  to  remaining 
Grand  Entries:  Noon  and  7:00  p.m.  Daily,  Monday  Noon  only. 

Co-Masters  of  Ceremonies:  Alex  Fox,  Allan  Manitowabi  & Peggy  Pitawanakwat 

Head  Veteran:  Archie  Francis 

Head  Dance  Dudge:  Debbie  Plain 

Head  Drum  Dudge:  Ponchy  Plain 

"To  Honour  Our  Children"  Special 

(7-12)  Girl's  Open  Special 

(7-12)  Boy's  Open  Special 

1st  Place  Trophy  + Top  3 receives  Prize  Money 
All  Participants  will  Receive  a Gift 

Hosted  by:  Emily  Faries,  Bill  Constant,  Sharia  & Stan  Peltier 
Wikwemikong  Pow  Wow  is  sponsored  by: 

The  Wikwemikong  Heritage  Organization  and  the  Community  of  Wikwemikong 
64  Beach  Road, 

Wikwemikong,  Ontario,  POP  2D0 

Phone:  705-859-2385  ~ Fax:  705-859-2980 

e-mail:  wikyher@amtelecom.net 

This  is  an  alcohol  and  substance  free  event 

24  hour  security 

Wikwemikong  Heritage  Organization  is  not  responsible 
for  accidents,  theft  or  property  damage. 

August  10-12,  2001 

(First  weekend  after  Wiki  Powwow) 

11th  Annual  Genaabaajing  Powwow 

Serpent  River  First  Nation,  Ontario 

Host  Drum:  Painted  Horse  - Calgary,  Alberta 

Co-Host:  Whitefish  Bay  Singers  - Fort  Frances,  Ontario 

Invited  Drum:  Anishnabe  Sobriety  Drum  - Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario 

Invited  Drum:  TBA 

MC:  Roger  Daybutch  - Mississauga,  Ontario 

Co-MC:  Murphy  Rickard  - Serpent  River  First  Nation,  Ontario 
Head  Male  Dancer:  TBA 
Head  Female  Dancer:  TBA 

Head  Elder:  Violet  McGregor  - Birch  Island,  Ontario 
Head  Veteran:  Big  Track  - Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario 
For  more  information  please  call  Fran  at  (705)844-2418. 

August  17,  18,  19,  2001 

2nd  Annual  Spirit  of  the  Anishnawbe  Pow-wow  2001 

Garden  River  First  Nation  Point  Charles  Spiritual  Grounds 

Garden  River  First  Nation,  Ontario 

(East  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario 

15  minutes  from  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Michigan  Border) 

Contest  Specials  - Adult  Categories  - Traditional;  Dingle;  Grass  & Fancy 

- All  Round  Youth  Special  - Ages  13-17 

- All  Round  Children  Special  - Ages  6-12 
Host  Drum  - Snake  Island  Singers 
Invited  - ThaBucks  Drum 

- High  Spirit  Drum 

- Beh  Skabie  Drum 
M.  C.  - Vince  Beyl 


Head  Male  - Niso  Shawanda 
Head  Female  - Lisa  Marie  Lavallee 
Head  Veteran  - George  Martin 
Arena  Director  - Harvey  Thunderchild 
Grand  Entry  - Friday  Night  - 7:00  pm 
Drum  Contests  ! ! ! ! 

Dancers  Competition  Fee  - $5.00 
Drummers  Competition  Fee  - $50.00 

Vendors  - $50.00/dayj  $150. 00/weekend  - Native  American  Vendors  Only 

Admission  - $2.00  day / $5.00  weekend 

For  more  information  call  - 

946-6300  (9-4j  Monday- Friday)  or 

For  more  information  or  questions, 

please  call  - (705)  946-6300  (9-4,  Mon-Fri) 

email  Tkeyaa@sympatico . ca  (Committee  Member) 

August  18  - 19,  2001 

25th  Annual  Chippewas  of  the  Thames  First  Nation  Pow  Wow 

This  is  an  outdoor  intertribal  competition  event  with  camping  available. 

Located  30  km  southwest  of  London,  Ontario 

Pr  iz  e B oa  rd  Categories:  Traditional,  Tingle,  Fancy  Bustle,  Fancy  Shawl 
plus  Special  Team  Dance  & Hand  Drum  Contests  (one  contest  each) 

Two  camping  areas  for  visitors 
Native  drums,  singing  groups  & dancers 
Dance  contests  both  days  all  ages 
& categories/winners  announced  Sunday 
Princess  Contest  and  Baby  Contest 
Special  Dance  and  Hand  Drum  Exhibition 

Security,  rest  rooms,  parking  and  first  aid  station  on  the  grounds 
See  Prizeboard  at  our  url: 

http: //www. geocities . com/he reont her ez/ind ex. ht ml 
For  more  info:  Ph/519-289-2230  Fax/519-289-0153 
Email:  rlcush@mnsi.net 

IMPORTANT! ! 

To  send  new  or  updated  powwow  information, 

the  email  address  is  also:  powwowtrail@hotmail.com 


--//--//-//-//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//- 
Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Paul  Pureau,  Gary  Smith,  Susan  Kittrell,  Nanticoke,  Lene  Pantawapirom, 
Valerie  Scott/NAPS,  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee,  Turtle  Heart, 

Susan  Bates,  Danet  Smith,  Dohn  Rustywire,  Barbara  Landis,  Debbie  Sanders 
-//--//-//-//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//- 
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(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<= 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported 
in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check 
http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Fri  Dul  27  18:37:01  2001 

Date:  25  Dul  2001  00:56:09  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.030 
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in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


i Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  j 
[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  j 
i http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  \ 


+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
indianz.com;  www.wintercount.org;  Frostys  Amerindian,  ndn-aim  and 
Big  Mountain  Mailing  Lists; 

UUCP  email;  Newsgroups:  ape . indig. health,  alt. native,  soc. culture. native 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"Today,  Indian  gaming  helps  many  of  our  Nations  and  Tribes  to  empower 
our  people.  We  are  using  our  own  resources  to  teach  our  children  and 
grandchildren  to  speak  our  own  languages,  to  restore  our  traditional 
villages,  and  to  build  new  economies  to  take  the  place  of  those  that 
were  destroyed.  Indian  gaming  is  one  of  the  important  means  of  doing 
so.  Next  time  you  write  a story  about  our  people,  we  ask  for  more 
understanding,  more  respect,  and  less  sensationalism." 

Rick  Hill,  Chairman  of  The  National  Indian  Gaming  Association 


+_  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _ + 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  | 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 


of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies , 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  - + 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


ional  Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

A very  good  question  has  been  raised.... 

Date:  Sat,  21  Jul  2001  19:36:27  -0400 
From:  "Frosty"  <f rosty@frostys . qc . ca> 

Subj : I was  asked  this. 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <frostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

Hi,  I was  asked  a very  interesting  question  today. 

Now  I don't  know  the  answer,  so  I do  not  know  if  the  question  is  valid. 
Meaning  I don't  know  if  what  he  is  asking  or  believes  is  true  or  not. 
Anyway,  it  does  raise  even  more  questions  in  my  mind. 

So  here  goes. 

His  question. 

Why  is  it  that  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  Canada,  aboriginals  go  looking 
for  solutions  with  empty  hands  ? 

My  question. 

I asked  the  person  what  do  you  mean  by  that  and  could  me  explain  it  better? 

He  put  it  this  way. 

His  answer. 

When  aboriginals  go  to  meet  with  the  government,  its  always  going  to  see 
what  its  has  to  offer.  Its  rare  that  aboriginals  walk  into  the  government 
and  say  "here  this  what  we  want,  this  what  we  agree  to,  this  is  how  we  want 
to  settle  this  or  get  your  people  off  of  our  lands."  Its  seems  they  always 
leave  it  up  to  Canadian  Lawyers,  and  Justice  system. 

He  has  only  seen  a few  cases  where  aboriginals  have  done  this. 

I said,  "I  agree  but  I don't  know  if  what  he  thinks  is  fact  or  not.  I 
don't  know  if  aboriginal  governments  do  present  agreements  written  by  them 
that  much." 

He  said,  according  to  him,  if  aboriginal  leaders  believe  in  nation  to 
nation  negotiation,  then  they  should  be  walking  in  with  agreements  written 


by  them  and  not  allowing  Canada  change  anything.  That  Canada  has  to  be 
taken  to  task  that  these  things  are  not  Canadian  citizens  but  nation  to 
nation . 

As  long  as  aboriginal  people  approach  Canada  as  citizens  and  not  as  a 
nation,  Canada  will  win  every  time.  Canada  has  to  understand,  only  one 
thing,  and  that  is  we  the  (fill  in  the  blank  ) nation  are  not  here  to  agree 
with  what  is  best  for  Canadians,  but  what  is  good  for  (fill  in  the  blank) 
nation.  Canada  has  to  be  attacked  by  letting  it  know  that  its  dealing  with 
nations . 

In  most  cases  it  has  always  been  that  aboriginals  waiting  to  hear  from 

Canada  to  come  forward  with  something.  We  know  that  no  matter  what  they 

bring,  it  never  favors  aboriginal  people.  We  know  that  even  if  they  come 

forward  with  something,  the  person  that  sits  before  you  has  no  power  to  sign 

or  say  its  a deal. 

According  to  him,  its  time  aboriginal  people  move  away  from  allowing 
Canada  and  Political  Lawyers  to  write  up  the  rules  and  agreements  they  sign. 
Its  time  to  use  aboriginal  lawyers  and  tear  up  anything  Canada  has  to  offer 
and  push  aboriginal  offers  before  the  Canadian  government. 

At  this  point  he  had  to  go,  but  he  did  put  my  brain  in  gear. 

So  this  is  how  it  should  be  done  according  to  this  man.  He  is  Africa 
lawyer,  and  knows  what  he  talking  about  in  my  mind.  I asked  him  why  not 
contact  some  aboriginal  leaders,  and  he  told  me  he  is  to  busy  with  his 
countries  problems. 

He  makes  some  very  interesting  points  and  you  can  see  how  his  single 
question  can  lead  to  many  others 


Interesting  websites  or  page: 
www. kahonwes . com 
www. frostys . qc . ca 
www. globeandmail . com 
www. Canadian aboriginal . com 
www.tuscaroras.com 
www. turt lei s land . org 
www . tekanews . com 
http : //pub61 . ez board . com/ 
http : //nativenewson line .org 

My  editorial  comments... 

All  interesting  points,  and  they  don't  just  apply  to  Canada.  They  apply 
throughout  Turtle  Island.  We  know  we  are  sovereign  nations,  because 
nations  don't  make  treaties  with  their  subjects  --  they  only  make  treaties 
with  other  nations.  We  have  treaties  (although  every  damn  one  of  them  has 
been  broken) . 

Why  then,  do  we  go  to  negotiations  with  various  government  agencies,  or 
to  the  court  systems  trussed  up  in  their  suits  and  ties,  waiting  for  the 
dominant  nation  to  dictate  to  us  what  their  terms  will  be,  and  hoping  for  a 
few  crumbs  for  ourselves?  Maybe  it  is  time  for  the  First  Nations  to  replant 
their  staffs,  be  proud  of  who  they  are,  and  quit  coming  to  the  dominant 
societies'  tables  like  lap  dogs,  whipped  ones  at  that. 
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Last  call  - If  you  have  not  reviewed  the  clip  of  the  Mi'kmaq  boat  being 
rammed  please  do.  This  announcement  will  be  removed  after  this  issue. 

You  do  need  to  look  at  this  short  Real  Media  clip  if  you  have  not  done  so. 
It  shows  the  Fishery  Department  and  RCMP  for  the  callous  cowboys  they  are. 
The  video  clip  is  up  on  two  websites  in  RealMedia  format: 

- http://www.owlstar.com/who_will_sing_for_us. htm 

- http: //www. winter count .org/whowillsing/ 
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Obituaries  for  Duly  17 
Phillip  E.  Dumping  Eagle  Dr. 

MANDERSON  - Phillip  E.  Dumping  Eagle  Dr.,  31,  Manderson,  died  Friday, 
Duly  13,  2001,  in  rural  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Phillip  Dumping  Eagle  Sr.,  Manderson;  his 
mother,  Margelyn  Shoulders,  Scottsbluff,  Neb.;  his  stepmother  Deannean 
Zephier,  Rapid  City;  a son,  Dacob  Dumping  Eagle,  Manderson;  a daughter, 

Deannette  Dumping  Eagle,  Manderson;  paternal  grandfather,  Ellis 
Shoulders,  Manderson;  maternal  grandmother,  Rebecca  Dumping  Eagle, 
Manderson;  three  brothers,  Melvin  Dumping  Eagle,  Manderson,  Edward  Dumping 
Eagle,  Rapid  City,  and  Ryan  Dumping 

Eagle,  Porcupine;  five  sisters,  Amy  Dumping  Eagle  and  Mamie  Dumping 
Eagle,  both  of  Manderson,  Carmen  Dumping  Eagle,  Rosebud,  and  Candace 
Dumping  Eagle  and  Tosha  Rooks,  both  of  Kyle. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Manderson. 

Adele  A.  Benson 

OGLALA  - Adele  A.  Benson,  68,  Oglala,  died  Saturday,  Duly  14,  2001,  at 
Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Robert  Benson,  Lance  Benson  and  Chris 
Benson,  all  of  Oglala;  an  adopted  son,  Steve  Dones,  Oglala;  six  brothers, 
Don  Little,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  Wayne  Little,  Rapid  City,  and  Paul 
Little,  Robert  Little,  Mike  Little  and  Ernie  Little,  all  of  Oglala;  three 
sisters,  Lorraine  Peil,  Hot  Springs,  Helena  Breuninger,  Albuquerque,  N.M., 
and  Lavonne  Little,  Oglala;  18  grandchildren;  and  one  great-grandchild. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Little  family  cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Carol  T.  Fast  Horse 

KYLE  - Carol  T.  Fast  Horse,  45,  Kyle,  died  Friday,  Duly  13,  2001,  at 
Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  a brother.  Dames  Rock,  Wounded  Knee;  and  a sister, 
Barbara  Rock,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Obituaries  for  Duly  21 


Neva  D.  Hernandez 

KYLE  - Neva  D.  Hernandez,  47,  Kyle,  died  Thursday,  Duly  19,  2001,  at 
Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Steven  Hernandez,  Kyle;  two  sons,  Duane 
Blue  Bird  and  Charles  "Chuck"  Hernandez,  both  of  Kyle;  two  daughters.  Rose 
Fraser  and  Tanya  Hernandez,  both  of  Kyle;  her  parents,  David  and  Stella 
Danis,  Kyle;  two  sisters,  Carol  Blue  Bird  and  Marlene  Kills  Warrior,  both 
of  Kyle;  and  six  grandchildren . 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 
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Two  teens  die  in  Rosebud  crash 
By  The  Associated  Press 

ROSEBUD  - Two  teen-age  boys  were  killed  Thursday  in  a rollover  accident 
on  the  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation. 

Todd  County  Sheriff  Pat  Swallow  said  the  vehicle  blew  a tire  and  veered 
into  a ditch.  The  four  occupants,  all  male  cousins  from  the  Rosebud  area, 
were  ejected. 

Two  boys  ages  13  and  16  were  killed.  The  driver,  15,  was  hospitalized  in 
critical  condition.  The  other  youth  walked  several  miles  to  get  help. 

Their  names  were  not  immediately  released. 
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Tribal  sovereignty  touted 
By  CHRIS  PORTER 
Medill  News  Service 

WASHINGTON  - A strong,  sovereign  tribal  government  is  the  key  to  Indians' 
economic  development,  even  with  scarce  resources  on  many  reservations,  a 
panel  of  witnesses  told  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  this  week. 

"The  development  of  stable  and  responsive  tribal  governments,  with  a 
sound  strategy  for  and  commitment  to  economic  growth,  is  a prerequisite 
for  prosperity  and  economic  opportunity  in  Indian  country,"  said  Neal 
McCaleb,  the  newly  appointed  assistant  secretary  for  Indian  affairs.  Sworn 
into  office  on  Duly  4,  McCaleb  set  "facilitating  tribal  economic 
development"  as  one  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  main  goals 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  was  to  gather  information  on  whether  better 
tribal  governance  practices  could  help  alleviate  the  overwhelming  poverty 
levels  that  afflict  most  of  the  nation's  reservations . 

McCaleb  said  the  bureau  wants  "to  develop  a strategy  to  coordinate  and 
integrate  all  available  resources  from  the  tribal,  federal,  private  and 


public  sectors  into  one  comprehensive  approach"  to  improve  tribal  economic 
conditions . 

He  added  that  the  federal  government's  role  should  be  "to  remove 
obstacles  to  economic  development,  . . . create  incentives  and  provide 
technical,  financial  and  other  assistance." 

Susan  Masten,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
said  tribal  governments  have  been  hurt  as  the  federal  government  has 
transferred  more  authority  to  states  because  the  tribes  aren't  always 
given  the  same  powers  as  state  governments. 

"If  the  Congress  is  to  fulfill  its  responsibility  to  Indian  tribes  by 
supporting  tribal  self-government,  it  must  do  a better  job  of  creating 
federal  policies  in  a broad  range  of  issue  areas  that  support  tribal 
government  authority,"  Masten  said.  She  added  that  the  roles  of  the 
federal,  state  and  tribal  governments  must  be  clearly  defined  in  a way 
that  preserves  tribal  self-government. 

Masten  outlined  her  group's  proposal  to  treat  tribal  governments  the 
same  as  state  governments  when  dealing  with  programs  and  services  that  go 
to  reservations . She  also  called  for  federal  legislation  to  help  tribal 
businesses  through  tax  incentives,  training  and  technical  assistance  to 
the  business  and  improving  the  inf rastructure  on  reservations. 

Brian  Cladoosby,  chairman  of  the  Swinomish  Indian  Tribal  Community  in 
Washington  state,  echoed  other  speakers  when  he  noted  that  there  are 
tribes  with  successful  governance  structures  that  could  be  used  as  models 
by  other  tribes. 

Andrew  Lee,  executive  director  of  the  Harvard  Project  on  American  Indian 
Economic  Development,  advocated  a "nation-building"  approach  to  tribal 
government,  which  involves  taking  control  over  decision-making,  saying  it 
is  much  more  effective  than  merely  accepting  federal  grants. 
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Coushatta  Tribe  demands  accountability 
By  ANGELA  SIMONEAUX 
Acadiana  bureau 

ELTON  --  The  Coushatta  Tribe  turned  up  the  heat  another  notch  Tuesday  in 
its  negotiations  with  state  officials,  bypassing  the  governor's  office  to 
sign  agreements  with  local  governments. 

The  tribe  also  sent  a letter  to  Gov.  Mike  Foster,  stating  that  "it  will 
no  longer  negotiate  with  the  state  unless  an  agreement  on  the  issue  of 
accountability  is  solidified." 

The  tribe  and  the  state  are  negotiating  the  compact  that  allows  the 
tribe  to  operate  its  Allen  Parish  casino.  Grand  Casino  Coushatta. 

Under  federal  law,  the  tribe  has  the  right  to  operate  the  casino  because 
it  is  a sovereign  nation.  The  law  also  allows  the  state  to  work  out  an 
agreement  with  the  tribe  and  collect  a portion  of  the  tribe's  profits  on 
behalf  of  local  governments  that  incur  expenses  because  of  the  gambling 
facility. 

It's  that  money  and  how  it  is  spent  that  is  the  deal-breaker  in  the 
negotiations . 

The  tribe  wants  the  local  government  to  show  tribal  officials  how  the 
money  is  spent. 

Some  local  government  officials  in  Allen  Parish  say  the  tribe  is  trying 
to  control  how  the  money  is  spent. 

However,  other  officials  in  Allen  Parish  don't  have  a problem  with  the 


tribe's  demands.  According  to  a release  from  the  tribe  issued  late  Tuesday, 
the  tribe  inked  agreements  with  the  Allen  Parish  School  Board,  the  Allen 
Parish  Tax  Assessor's  Office  and  the  towns  of  Kinder,  Elton,  Oakdale  and 
Oberlin . 

Those  agreements  include  pledges  that  the  governments  involved  will 
provide  a full  accounting  of  how  the  tribe's  donated  funds  are  spent. 

"As  for  the  state  and  local  elected  officials  who  refuse  to  provide  a 
public  accounting  of  donated  funds,  the  tribe  will  seek  court  relief  on 
the  issue  of  revenue  sharing,"  said  a release  from  tribal  attorney  Kathy 
Van  Hoof. 

Van  Hoof  could  not  be  reached  for  comment  late  Tuesday. 

Patrick  Martin,  assistant  executive  counsel  to  the  governor,  is  handling 
negotiations  for  the  state. 

"We're  disappointed  that  they're  making  unilateral  pronouncements  in  the 
form  of  press  releases  without  communicating  with  us  directly, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  we  have  mediation  coming  up  in  just  two 
days,"  Martin  said. 

Last  week,  both  Martin  and  Van  Hoof  were  saying  they  believed  the 
parties  could  sign  an  agreement  before  Thursday's  non-binding  mediation. 

Van  Hoof's  press  release  indicates  the  tribe's  attorneys  will  attend  the 
mediation,  but  it's  clear  the  tribe  won't  budge  on  the  accountability 
issue. 

"If  necessary,  the  negotiations  could  be  resolved  in  federal  court,"  the 
release  states. 

Martin  said  it's  hard  to  negotiate  with  someone  who  makes  it  clear  some 
points  aren't  negotiable. 

"The  governor's  bending  over  backward  trying  to  accommodate  their 
concerns,"  Martin  said.  "But  that's  impossible  to  do  that  if  they  won't 
sit  down  at  the  negotiating  table  with  an  open  mind,  if  they  have 
previously  declared  demands  that  they're  not  willing  to  compromise  on." 

In  the  release.  Tribal  Chairman  Lovelin  Poncho  states  the  tribe  is  proud 
to  work  with  local  governments. 

"We  have  come  to  a meeting  of  the  minds  with  a majority  of  the  local 
entities  who  receive  tribal  funds,  and  we  are  proud  to  have  such  a 
distinguished  group  supporting  the  issue  of  full  accountability,"  he  said. 

The  issue  for  the  tribe  is  twofold:  sovereignty  and  history.  Van  Hoof 
said  in  an  interview  last  week. 

If  the  tribe  allows  itself  to  be  required  to  contribute  the  money  to 
local  governments  without  determining  the  money  is  spent  on  the  stated 
purpose,  it  is  the  same  as  a tax.  Van  Hoof  said.  Because  the  tribe  is  a 
sovereign  nation,  it  cannot  be  legally  taxed  by  the  state  of  Louisiana  or 
any  other  government,  she  explained. 

On  the  issue  of  history,  the  tribe  has  contributed  more  than  $25  million 
to  local  governments  since  the  casino  opened  six  years  ago.  The  tribe  does 
not  know  where  that  money  went,  she  said. 
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Governor  visits  Blackfeet  during  powwow 
The  Associated  Press 

BROWNING  (AP)  - The  annual  North  American  Indian  days  wrapped  up  the 
biggest  celebration  of  its  50-year  history  Sunday  night,  a spectacle  that 
Gov.  ludy  Martz  declared  to  be  "life-changing." 

She  came  to  Browning  Saturday  to  meet  with  Blackfeet  tribal  leaders  and 
fulfill  part  of  her  pledge  to  visit  all  seven  of  Montana's  Indian 


reservations.  Last  month  she  reissued  the  state's  proclamation  to  uphold  a 
government-to-government  relationship  with  the  state's  Indian  tribes. 

Between  600  and  700  dancers  registered  for  the  competitions  in  this 
year's  North  American  Indian  Days.  The  opening-day  parade  down  Main  Street 
lasted  more  than  an  hour  and  showcased  more  than  300  horseback  riders, 
along  with  drum  groups,  country  music  groups,  floats  and  powwow  royalty. 

Martz  rode  in  the  grand  entry,  which  was  led  by  the  Blackfeet  Warriors 
Society  honor  guard  and  included  tribal  elders  and  members  of  the  Montana 
Army  National  Guard.  The  governor  gave  an  emotional  greeting. 

"There  are  no  words  to  describe  this;  this  is  life-changing,"  she  said. 

"I'm  blessed  to  be  here  with  a group  of  people  holding  onto  their  culture. 

I will  return,  and  you  can  bet  on  that." 

Martz  joined  about  30  people  who  gathered  on  Saturday  in  the  tepee  of 
Chief  Earl  Old  Person,  chairman  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council. 

"The  fact  that  (Martz)  is  here  represents  a new  day  for  tribal 
relations,"  said  G.  Bruce  Myers,  a Chippewa  Cree  tribal  member  whom  she 
appointed  three  days  earlier  as  coordinator  of  the  office  of  Indian 
Affairs . 

"She  understands  the  importance  of  Mother  Earth  in  regard  to  industrial 
development,"  Myers  said.  "She  agrees  that  things  need  to  be  done  in 
balance,  and  that's  the  traditional  view."  said  she  depends  on  Myers  to 
keep  her  informed  of  state-tribal  matters. 

"I  want  our  administration  to  work  with  you  on  a ground  level,"  she  said. 

Councilman  Leo  Kennerly  invited  Martz  to  see  how  the  Blackfeet  tribal 
government  works  and  to  "learn  we  are  a government,  which  has  to  provide 
revenue  for  services  to  members  and  nonmembers." 

The  Blackfeet  tribes  were  among  the  first  to  start  Indian  Days 
celebrations,  said  Curly  Bear  Wagner,  a Blackfeet  tribal  cultural  adviser. 

The  1934  Indian  Reorganization  Act  gave  American  Indians  their  own  way 
of  life  and  religion  back,  Wagner  said,  adding  that  "this  is  how  powwow's 
came  about." 

"Our  culture  is  coming  back  in  a good  way,"  he  said.  "This  brings  our 
whole  reservation  together  and  allows  our  neighbors  from  other  tribes  to 
compete  in  dance  competition." 

Copyright  c.  2001  Associated  Press. 
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Martz  visit  pleases  tribal  leaders 
By  3 AMES  HAGENGRUBER 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 

There  was  no  agenda.  No  pestering  by  staff  members  or  lobbyists.  Ringing 
mobile  phones  were  never  an  interruption  Thursday  afternoon  - there's  no 
signal  anyway  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

It  was  just  a van  on  a dusty  road  carrying  Gov.  Dudy  Martz  and  a group 
of  skeptical  tribal  leaders.  The  group  was  touring  remote  corners  of  the 
reservation  while  discussing  everything  from  coalbed  methane  to  snake 
habitat . 

By  the  end  of  the  day,  disagreements  over  issues  remained,  but  many  bad 
feelings  had  eased,  said  Ernie  Robinson,  a tribal  council  member. 

"We've  never  had  this  before  from  a governor,  just  paying  us  a visit  to 
say  hello,"  he  said.  "This  has  done  more  to  help  state  and  tribal 
relations  than  anything  I can  remember." 

The  van  diplomacy  was  part  of  Martz 's  social  call  to  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  and  Crow  reservations  - fulfillment  of  a pledge  that  she  made  to 
tour  every  reservation  in  the  state.  The  visit  was  well-received  by  tribal 


members , who  say  they  often  feel  neglected  by  politicians.  Martz  was 
presented  with  handmade  blankets,  shawls,  elk-tooth  jewelry,  beaded 
wallets  and  necklaces.  Crow  blues  musician  Hared  Stewart  gave  the  governor 
a copy  of  his  latest  CD. 

"Dust  her  being  here,  wanting  to  meet  the  people,  that  in  itself  means  a 
lot  to  me,"  Stewart  said. 

Tribal  member  Eddie  "Snowbird"  Alden  gushed  with  enthusiasm  after 
shaking  the  governor's  hand. 

"It  was  nice  seeing  her,"  Alden  said.  "I  told  her  that  I'm  very  glad  she 
came  down  on  my  birthday." 

Martz  said  her  recent  travels  to  the  reservations  have  opened  her  eyes 
to  a different  side  of  Montana.  She  said  she  was  saddened  by  the  poverty 
but  impressed  by  the  deep  sense  of  spirituality  that  she  noticed  on  the 
state's  seven  reservations . 

Her  visit  began  at  the  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield,  which  overlooks  Crow 
Agency.  The  battlefield  is  visited  by  about  375,000  tourists  a year,  but 
most  never  stop  and  visit  the  town.  Crow  leaders  said. 

At  a meeting  with  tribal  leaders,  Martz  said  she  hopes  an  agreement  over 
Bighorn  River  water  rights  will  soon  be  finalized.  "My  hope  is  it  doesn't 
linger  on  another  couple  of  years." 

Crow  Chairman  Clifford  Birdinground  said  the  tribe  is  identifying  final 
stumbling  blocks  to  an  agreement  over  the  river,  which  runs  through 
reservation  land  and  is  prized  by  both  trout  fisherman  and  irrigators. 

"We  would  rather  sit  down  and  negotiate  than  go  to  litigation," 
Birdinground  said. 

Tribal  officials  said  they  are  renovating  the  Little  Bighorn  Casino  and 
would  like  to  see  expanded  gaming  opportunities,  including  rights  to  build 
casinos  on  reservation  land  near  Billings.  Martz  offered  little  sympathy 
but  encouraged  tribal  officials  to  pursue  their  goals. 

"I  always  say,  if  I had  my  choice,  there  would  be  no  gaming  in  Montana, 
but  we  have  it  now,"  Martz  said. 

Crow  leaders  asked  Martz  for  help  in  developing  coal  and  gas  reserves  on 
the  2.4  million-acre  reservation.  "We  contain  some  of  the  largest  mineral 
deposits  in  the  nation  here  on  our  reservation,"  said  Vice  Chairman 
Vincent  Goes  Ahead  Dr. 

On  to  Lame  Deer 

Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  leaders,  by  contrast,  spoke  nearly  unanimously 
against  energy  development  when  Martz  visited  Lame  Deer  later  in  the  day. 
The  400,000-acre  reservation  is  nearly  surrounded  by  energy  development 
projects  and  proposals.  Martz  supports  a plan  to  develop  vast  coal  tracts 
in  the  Otter  Creek  area  outside  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  reservation. 

Largely  because  of  the  disagreement  over  energy  issues,  the  initial 
exchange  between  council  members  and  Martz  was  prickly. 

Councilman  Rick  Wolfname  said  development  of  the  Otter  Creek  tracts 
would  disturb  sacred  sites.  Martz  said  she  would  not  support  development 
if  it  harmed  spiritually  important  areas,  but  she  has  yet  to  see  evidence 
of  the  coal  being  under  sacred  ground. 

"I've  asked  to  see  where  these  sacred  areas  are  and  no  one  has  ever 
shown  me,"  Martz  said.  "You  ask  me  an  honest  question.  I'll  give  you  an 
honest  answer." 

Council  member  Hilda  Moss  said  she  is  disgusted  that  the  nation  is  so 
hungry  for  new  energy  but  so  reluctant  to  conserve.  Moss  said  she  planned 
to  "go  against"  Martz  and  her  energy  proposals. 

"I  certainly  didn't  come  here  for  you  to  go  against  me,"  Martz  said.  "If 
you  go  against  me,  it  will  be  one  of  seven  reservations.  ...  I am  here 
because  I want  to  work  with  you.  Working  with  you  means  we  both  have  to 
compromise.  I'm  not  going  to  get  everything,  you're  not  going  to  get 
everything. " 

Councilman  Danny  Sioux  said  he  is  the  only  member  of  the  11-person 
council  to  support  energy  development,  as  long  as  it  is  done  responsibly. 

"What's  most  important  to  me  is  our  jobs,"  Sioux  told  Martz.  "When  we 
speak  of  progress,  that's  something  not  many  of  us  have  any  control  over.  . 
..  Let's  work  together." 

Democratic  legislator  Norma  Bixby,  of  Lame  Deer,  asked  Martz  to  include 


more  Indians  in  state  decision-making  processes.  "I  would  just  like  to 
encourage  you  to  involve  Indian  people.  Rather  than  us  asking,  it  would  be 
nice  for  once  for  us  to  be  asked." 

Martz  said  she  is  reaching  out  to  Indians,  now  Indians  need  to  return 
the  favor.  Martz  said  she  supported  six  out  of  10  bills  sponsored  by 
Indians  in  the  Legislature,  but  the  favors  were  never  returned  on  the 
bills  that  mattered  the  most  to  her. 

Tension  subsided  when  members  of  the  council  escorted  Martz  on  a van 
tour  of  the  reservation,  which  felt  more  like  a road  trip  than  a political 
meeting. 

"You  don't  know  the  issues  unless  you  go,"  Martz  said.  "I  like  to  see  it 
myself,  feel  it  in  my  heart." 

As  the  talk  switched  from  scenery  to  coal  tracts,  Martz  said  she  would 
continue  to  support  energy  development,  but  would  work  to  mitigate  any 
impacts  on  tribal  lands.  Council  members  said  they  would  consider 
supporting  limited  development,  if  science  shows  it  can  be  done  without 
harming  surface  waters. 

"I  think  this  is  a good  beginning,"  Robinson  said. 

"I  learned  a lot  today,"  Martz  said, 
lames  Hagengruber  can  be  reached  at  657-1232  or 
at  jhagengruber@billingsgazette . com 
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Browning  has  nation's  1st  foreign  capital  depository 
By  The  Associated  Press 

BROWNING  (AP)  - Offshore  banking  has  come  to  the  Blackfeet  Indian 
Reservation . 

Glacier  International  Depository  Ltd.,  the  nation's  first  foreign 
capital  depository,  says  it  is  ready  to  accept  deposits  from  foreign 
countries . 

"We've  had  a lot  of  calls  and  we've  been  featured  in  some  magazines  in 
Europe,"  said  Robert  "Smokey"  Doore,  who  owns  the  business  with  A.  Dennis 
Lambert  of  Carlsbad,  Calif. 

The  business  accepts  deposits  from  foreigners  who  want  to  keep  the 
amount  of  their  deposits  and  their  identity  a secret.  The  money  is  then 
invested  as  the  depositors  choose. 

Doore  said  the  bank  will  communicate  with  the  help  of  computer  software 
designed  to  translate  49  languages. 

The  bank  makes  money  by  charging  depositors  a fee,  usually  based  on  a 
percentage  of  the  deposit.  Doore  declined  to  reveal  the  amount  of  deposits 
Glacier  International  has  secured,  or  the  fee  it  charges. 

In  1997,  the  Montana  Legislature  passed  a law  allowing  individuals  or 
corporations  to  set  up  such  depositories  - the  first  such  law  in  the 
nation.  The  state  must  charter  a depository,  charging  a fee  of  1.5  percent 
of  total  deposits.  But  no  one  has  set  up  a foreign  capital  depository 
under  the  state  law. 

In  April  1999,  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  passed  its  own 
foreign  capital  depository  act,  allowing  the  creation  of  tribally 
chartered  companies  to  serve  as  sheltered  investment  vehicles  for 
foreigners . 

Glacier  International  will  employ  about  12  people.  Final  work  on 
computers  and  security  should  be  complete  in  two  weeks. 

Colorado  legislators  also  passed  a foreign  depository  law  in  1999,  but 
set  the  state  tax  at  0.5  percent. 


The  First  Colorado  Depository  Corp.  had  hoped  to  open  in  Denver  in  May, 
but  has  received  an  extension  until  January  2002  to  meet  the  conditions  to 
get  a permanent  state  charter. 

Copyright  c.  2001,  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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OPEN  LETTER  TO  MR.  WAYNE  TAYLOR, 

Chairman,  Hopi  Tribe 

KWIA,  support  group  for  indigenous  peoples,  condemns  the  imprisonment  of 
Dineh  women,  2 Dineh  great  grandmothers  and  1 grandmother,  for 
practicing  their  religion  in  ceremony  in  Big  Mountain.  Furthermore  we  do 
not  agree  with  the  charge  against  them,  namely  "Trespassing". 

Freedom  of  Religion  is  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  to  everyone,  regardless 
of  race,  color  or  creed. 

It  is  a basic  fundamental  right,  not  something  that  should  require  a 
permit  to  conduct. 

The  Dineh  peoples  are  not  trespassers,  the  are  born  there,  and  there 
ancestors  were  there  a long  time  ago. They  have  the  right  to  walk  on 
their  land.  Their  burial  places  are  there,  they  know  where  they  are, 
back  thousands  of  years  they  know  their  grandmothers  and  grandfathers 
names.  They  just  go  by  their  prayers  and  traditional  ways. 

The  Hopi  tribe  is  saying  they  are  trespassing,  but  their  hogan  is  just 
right  there.  Dineh  religion  is  closely  tied  to  the  ancestral  homesites, 
to  their  hogan. 

Freedom  of  Religion  is  guaranteed  by  Article  18  in  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  as  well  as  by  Article  18  of  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights  and  by  the  American  Constitution. 

KWIA  urges  you  and  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council  to  stop  all  encroachments  on 
religious  freedom  of  Dineh  people  living  on  HPL. 

KWIA  urges  you  to  consider  included  resolution  of  the  European 
Parliament,  adopted  on  17th  February  2000  : 

NATIVE  AMERICANS  IN  THE  US  - DINEH 

European  Parliament  resolution  on  native  Americans  in  the  US  DINEH 
Adopted  17th  february  2000 

The  European  Parliament, 

-recalling  the  provisions  on  the  rights  of  indigenous  peoples  contained 
in  the  Vienna  Declaration  adopted  by  the  World  Conference  on  Human 
Rights  stressing  the  need  to  protect  the  economic,  social  and  cultural 
well-being  of  indigenous  peoples  including  their  distinct  identities  and 
cultures, 

-having  regard  to  its  resolutions  on  the  rights  of  indigenous  peoples, 
in  particular  that  of  9 February  1994  and  19  January  1995; 

-recalling  the  United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights,  as 
well  as  the  principles  of  Agenda  21  and  the  Convention  on  Biological 
Diversity, 

-having  regard  to  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Resolution  36/55 
Declaration  on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  intolerance  and  of 
discrimination  based  on  religion  or  belief, 

-having  regard  to  Resolutions  1989/97  and  1990/34  of  the  UN 
Sub-commission  on  prevention  of  discrimination  and  protection  of 
minorities  on  the  "Relocation  of  Hopi  and  Navajo  families"; 

Mindful  to  the  Dineh  people  who  reside  in  the  Hopi  Partition  Lands  (HPL) 
in  the  United  States  and  are  facing  eviction  through  the  implementation 


of  the  Relocation  Act  (Public  Law  93-531),  obliging  them  to  sign  the 
Accommodation  Agreement; 

B.  Aware  of  the  fact  that  the  US  Government  will  start  the  relocation 
process  very  soon. 

Concerned  that  the  recent  Public  Law  104-301  and  its  Accommodation 
Agreement  will  mean  the  Dineh  (Navajo)  families  in  the  Black  Mesa  region 
being  forced  to  abandon  their  land,  given  the  denial  of  sufficient 
livestock,  thereby  threatening  the  Dineh  s cultural  and  socio-economic 
survival,  confiscation  of  firewood  causing  families  severe  hardship, 
especially  in  winter,  and  the  withdrawal  of  rights  regarding  water, 
hunting  and  medicinal  gatherings,  aware  of  the  fact  that  Dineh  families 
residing  in  HPL  live  near  the  Peabody  Coal  Company  coal  mining  lease  areas 
on  Black  Mesa,  which  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  granted  water  rights  to 
the  Navajo  aquifer,  the  sole  water  source  of  the  Dineh  and  Hopi,  whose 
wells  are  rapidly  drying  up,  thereby  threatening  their  spiritual  and 
religious  existence. 

Considering  the  fact  that  on  Black  Mesa  there  are  10,000  sites  of 
special  significance  for  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  Dineh  people; 

F.  Aware  of  the  fact  that  94  million  gallons  of  water  contaminated  with 
uranium  mining  waste  broke  through  a United  Nuclear  Corporation  storage 
dam  on  16  Duly  1979,  pouring  into  the  Puerto  river  in  New  Mexico  and  the 
Little  Colorado  River  where  Dineh  families  from  HPL 
had  been  evicted  to  contaminated  radioactive  areas  along  the  Little 
Colorado  river  s so-called  New  Lands; 

Concerned  about  the  health  of  the  Dineh  families  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  existing  mining  facilities  on  Black  Mesa  and  those  who  relocated  to 
the  New  Lands; 

Calls  on  the  US  Government  s law-enforcement  officers  to  halt  all 
harassment  of  Dineh  families  resisting  relocation; 

Calls  on  the  US  Government  to  respect  the  land  rights  of  the  Dineh 
people  as  well  as  the  provisions  for  indigenous  peoples  of  the  Vienna 
Declaration 

Calls  on  the  US  Government  not  to  proceed  with  the  Accommodation 
Agreement  until  the  US  Congress  mandates  formal  congressional  hearings 
to  re-assess  the  impact  of  mining  in  the  region; 

Calls  on  the  US  Authorities  to  organize  integration  programmes  for  the 
Dineh  people  who  have  been  relocated; 

Calls  on  its  delegation  for  relations  with  the  United  States  to  discuss, 
at  its  next  meeting,  the  Dineh  (Navajo)  and  Hopi  people  s human  rights, 
development,  cultural  and  religious  rights  and  their  treatment  by  the 
United  States; 

Instructs  its  President  to  forward  this  resolution  to  the  Council,  the 
Commission,  the  US  Government,  the  US  Congress,  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Tribal  Councils  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Sincerely, 

Martina  Roels  of  KWIA,  support  group  for  indigenous  peoples. 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet.com. 
To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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Wind  Turbines  Could  Cross  Whole  State 
By  DOE  KAFKA 
Associated  Press  Writer 

PIERRE  --  About  1,500  giant  wind  turbines  could  be  built  across  South 
Dakota  as  part  of  a $19  billion  project  to  run  a new  electric  line  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Chicago,  legislators  were  told  Thursday. 

The  effort  involves  a consortium  of  companies  that  want  to  not  only  tap 
into  wind  energy  but  also  build  coal-fired  power  plants  in  several  states 
to  help  meet  the  ever-increasing  need  for  electricity.  Coal  plants  could 
be  located  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  North  Dakota  and  possibly  South  Dakota. 

If  150  wind  turbines  are  put  up  in  each  of  10  counties  across  the 
state's  midsection,  about  1,000  megawatts  of  electricity  could  be  produced 
in  South  Dakota,  said  Dim  Nichols,  a county  commissioner  from  Lake  Benton, 
Minn.  Nichols'  area  is  host  to  the  world's  largest  wind-energy  farm,  which 
produces  300  megawatts  of  electricity. 

Nichols  said  1,000  megawatts  is  equivalent  to  the  power  produced  by  two 
standard-sized  coal  or  nuclear  plants.  Put  another  way,  it  is  enough 
electricity  to  supply  the  needs  of  1.3  million  homes. 

Each  South  Dakota  county  agreeing  to  allow  the  California-to-Illinois 
power  line  to  be  strung  on  poles  along  county  roads  would  be  assured  of 
property  taxes  on  $100  million  worth  of  wind  turbines,  Nichols  said.  He 
said  farmers  who  allow  the  machines  to  be  erected  on  their  property  would 
likely  get  annual  royalty  payments  of  about  $2,000  on  each  turbine. 

"If  you  get  a transmission  line  and  a power  contract,  you'll  have  wind 
energy  in  your  county,"  he  said.  "That's  an  absolute.  The  wind  developers 
will  come  and  build  it." 

Power  contracts  are  easy  to  get  because  most  heavily  populated  states 
are  in  need  of  electricity,  Nichols  told  the  Legislature's  Interim  Wind 
Power  Generation  Committee. 

"Your  market  is  the  big  city,"  he  said. 

Development  of  wind  energy  in  South  Dakota  is  being  hampered  by  the 
contractor's  excise  tax,  said  Bob  Miller,  who  represents  six  investor- 
owned  utilities  in  the  state.  He  suggested  that  legislators  pass  a law 
that  would  broaden  existing  tax  breaks  approved  earlier  this  year  for 
small  wind-energy  projects. 

There  should  be  a 50  percent  tax  refund  for  wind  farms  that  generate 
more  than  10  megawatts  of  electricity.  Miller  said. 

"That'll  go  a long  way  toward  causing  development  of  wind  generation  in 
South  Dakota,"  he  said. 

Substantial  tax  breaks  and  other  financial  lures  are  offered  to  wind 
farms  in  several  nearby  states.  Miller  said. 

But  Nichols  said  reduced  taxes  and  economic  incentives  should  not  be 
given  to  the  large  companies  that  want  to  build  wind  farms. 

"You  don't  want  them  in  your  county  if  they  don't  pay  taxes,"  he  said, 
adding  that  electricity  produced  by  wind  is  economical  and  will  be 
developed  without  state  government  assistance. 

"It's  the  cheapest  power  in  America,"  Nichols  said.  "You  don't  need  tax 
breaks  and  incentives." 

However,  Nichols  agreed  with  Miller  that  South  Dakota's  2 percent  tax  on 
construction  costs  is  onerous. 

"Your  contractor's  excise  tax  is  expensive.  I don't  know  why  you  have  it, 
,"  said  Nichols,  a former  Minnesota  legislator  and  two-term  state 
agriculture  secretary. 

Ronald  Spahr  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  is  involved  in  the 
proposed  2,000-mile-long  transmission  line  from  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago, 
said  it  could  be  easily  built  along  existing  roads.  Financing  for  the 
project  should  be  secured  within  a few  months,  he  said. 

"We  will  be  the  lowest-price,  new  source  of  power  in  the  country,"  Spahr 
said . 

Dual  power  lines,  suspended  on  poles,  would  be  spread  10  miles  apart  to 
ensure  continuation  of  electricity  if  a tornado  or  other  natural  disaster 
would  cause  a break  in  one  of  the  lines,  Spahr  said. 

New  coal-fired  electric  plants  pollute  far  less  than  old  ones  and  would 
fill  the  void  when  there  is  not  enough  wind  to  spin  air  turbines,  he  said. 
The  huge  turbines  need  at  least  a 9 mph  wind  to  generate  electricity. 


The  legislative  committee  will  meet  again  Aug.  23. 
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Indian  vets  voice  concerns 
By  PETER  HARRIMAN 
Argus  Leader 
published:  7/22/01 

FLANDREAU  --  Leo.  S.  Mackay  came  to  South  Dakota  Saturday  already 
knowing  that  Indians  who  served  in  the  military  are  a unique  veterans 
constituency.  The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  deputy  secretary  brought 
with  him  gifts  of  sage,  cedar  and  tobacco  for  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux 
tribal  officials  and  Indian  veterans  leaders. 

Then  he  learned  some  of  their  singular  problems. 

In  a wide-ranging  discussion  lasting  more  than  two  hours  and  hosted  by 
the  Flandreau  tribe  as  an  adjunct  to  their  annual  wacipi,  about  40  Indian 
veterans  and  veterans  services  workers  from  throughout  South  Dakota  told 
Mackay  about  the  challenges  facing  Indian  veterans  on  reservations  and  in 
cities  like  Sioux  Falls.  And  they  told  about  the  shortcomings  of  Veterans 
Affairs  programs  designed  to  serve  them. 

The  meeting  touched  on  such  issues  as  the  need  for  more  tribal  veterans 
service  officers,  the  transportation  difficulties  facing  veterans  on 
remote  reservations,  reconstructing  Korean  era  veterans'  service  records 
destroyed  in  a fire  at  a VA  facility  in  St.  Louis,  streamlined  delivery 
of  health  care,  a VA  home  loan  program  designed  for  reservations,  and  the 
desire  of  elderly  veterans  to  be  able  to  live  out  their  days  close  to 
family  in  retirement  centers  on  reservations. 

Mackay  told  the  group  "thank  you  for  your  challenges  to  us  and  for 
telling  us  what  we  need  to  do."  But  he  offered  no  specific  resolutions 
for  any  matter  brought  before  him. 

"I  will  not  endeavor  to  make  a promise  to  you,"  he  said,  "not  because 
there  will  be  no  action,  but  because  you  don't  judge  this  administration 
by  its  words  but  by  the  deeds,  actions  and  outcomes  we  deliver." 

Lyle  Cook,  representing  a Cheyenne  River  veterans  group,  pointed  out 
veterans  with  other  than  honorable  discharges  are  unable  to  have  military 
burials,  although  in  many  cases  such  discharges  resulted  from  relatively 
minor  infractions,  such  as  being  AWOL.  He  was  among  several  who  urged  the 
military  to  re-examine  such  discharges  with  an  eye  to  upgrading  them  to 
honorable . 

Myron  Williams,  a Vietnam  veteran  from  Sisseton,  told  Mackay  that 
treatment  for  Indian  veterans'  drug  and  alcohol  addiction  is  a growing 
concern,  because  the  problems  arising  from  such  illnesses  are  compounded 
in  succeeding  generations. 

Williams  said  elderly  tribal  woman  have  told  him,  "After  Korea,  you  guys 
brought  alcohol  into  the  home.  After  Vietnam,  it  was  into  the  entire 
family  structure." 

Williams  also  said  elderly  veterans  who  need  assisted  living  services 
now  have  few  opportunities  to  find  these  on  reservations  where  "we  can 
speak  our  own  language,  eat  our  own  food  and  stay  involved  in  our 
culture. " 

Claudette  Luger,  a veterans  services  officer  for  the  Standing  Rock 
Reservation,  was  among  several  people  to  point  out  the  need  for  more  such 
workers,  both  on  reservations  and  in  Sioux  Falls,  where  homeless  Indian 


veterans  don't  take  advantage  of  VA  shelter  and  treatment  opportunities. 

Luger  said  Indian  veterans,  faced  with  VA  bureaucracy,  frequently  give 
up  rather  than  press  claims  for  services  they  are  entitled  to  unless  there 
is  a veterans  service  officer  available  to  shepherd  them  through  the 
application  process. 

Luger  said  her  position  was  funded  from  tribal  casino  revenue. 

Donald  Loudner,  commander  of  American  Indian  Veterans  Inc.  in  Pierre, 
submitted  a multi-point  discussion  paper  to  Mackay.  In  it,  he  said  tribal 
veterans  service  officers  should  be  federally  funded. 

Frank  Joseph  of  Aberdeen,  the  AIV's  urban  veterans  representative,  added 
that  making  those  positions  federal  jobs  would  remove  them  from  the  sway 
of  tribal  politics. 

"We  have  too  much  local  politics,"  he  said.  "Look  at  this  meeting.  There 
is  one  tribal  chairman  here  (Tom  Ranfranz  of  the  host  Flandreau  Santee 
Sioux),  and  (in  South  Dakota)  we  have  three  Vietnam  veterans  who  are 
tribal  chairmen." 

Loudner  also  suggested  the  VA  could  help  address  meager  employment 
opportunities  on  many  reservations  by  forming  National  Guard  units  in 
those  areas. 

"They  would  set  a good  example  for  the  youth,  and  do  the  reservation 
areas  a lot  of  good  by  building  bridges,  or  improving  roads,  etc.  It 
would  also  be  a means  of  having  a little  income,"  he  said. 

In  a ceremony  at  the  wacipi  before  the  veterans'  meeting,  Mackay  was 
presented  with  a star  quilt  and  an  honor  song.  In  remarks  to  the  crowd  of 
colorfully  dressed  dancers  and  to  onlookers,  he  noted  the  glowing  history 
of  Indian  military  service. 

"World  War  II  saw  99  percent  of  all  eligible  American  Indians  register 
for  the  draft,  setting  a national  record  that  remains  unbroken,"  he  said. 

"It  was  the  Sioux  Nation  that  had  the  highest  percentage  of  volunteers, 
and  it  was  the  Sioux  who  comprised  the  largest  serving  element  of  Indians 
in  the  Second  World  War." 

He  went  on  to  detail  Indian  soldiers'  war  record  in  succeeding  conflicts 
and  said  "In  the  20th  century  alone,  five  Indians  received  our  nation's 
highest  military  award,  the  Medal  of  Honor." 

Mackay  acknowledged  the  VA  has  fallen  short  of  providing  benefits 
Indians  earned  by  their  military  service. 

"We  recognize  the  barriers  to  opportunity  caused  by  geographic  isolation, 
neglect,  and  the  consequences  of 

Western  influences  on  your  unique  culture.  While  we  cannot  change  the 
past,  we  can  alter  the  present  and  improve  the  future." 

Loudner  noted  Mackay  may  well  be  the  highest-ranking  VA  official  ever  to 
visit  a reservation. 

"This  will  not  be  the  only  time  you  hear  from  me,"  Mackay  promised. 

The  next  opportunity  may  be  as  soon  as  August. 

Ronald  Porzio,  director  of  the  VA  Medical  and  Regional  Office  Center  in 
Sioux  Falls,  said  the  city  will  host  a National  Native  American  Summit  on 
veterans'  issues  Aug.  13-17. 

It  will  include  at  least  two  representatives  from  every  federally 
recognized  tribe. 

"I  hope  this  is  the  first  step  in  a long  walk,"  he  told  the  Indian 
veterans,  "so  that  the  VA  learns  to  do  our  job  and  be  better  healers  of 
warriors . " 
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Report:  Schools  cheat  Indians 
By  ERICKA  SCHENCK  SMITH 
Gazette  State  Bureau 

HELENA  - A new  report  says  Montana  public  schools  aren't  doing  enough  to 
keep  Native  American  students  from  falling  behind  or  to  teach  all  students 
about  Indian  cultures,  but  state  officials  say  progress  is  being  made. 

The  report  by  the  Montana  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  comes  after  more  than  four  years  of  research.  The  committee 
found  that  Indian  students  drop  out  of  school  at  twice  the  rate  of  non- 
Indians,  receive  lower  test  scores  and  are  less  likely  than  non-Indians  to 
go  to  college.  The  committee  also  found  that  the  state  hasn't  yet  lived  up 
to  its  constitutional  requirement  to  help  preserve  Indian  cultures  through 
public  education. 

Montana  Sen.  Ken  Toole,  D-Helena,  a member  of  the  committee,  called  the 
report's  findings  "a  major  problem  in  Montana." 

"There  really  are  cultural  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed,  and  school 
personnel  need  to  understand  those  differences,  because  if  we  fail  to 
address  those  differences,  Indian  kids  don't  learn,"  Toole  said. 

But  Denise  Huneau,  Indian  education  specialist  for  the  Office  of  Public 
Instruction,  said  the  state  has  made  good  progress  since  the  passage  of  a 
1999  law  clarifying  the  constitutional  man-date  that  public  schools  teach 
students  about  Indian  cultures. 

That  law,  sponsored  during  the  1999  legislative  session  by  Huneau 's 
mother.  Rep.  Carol  Huneau,  D-Browning,  also  addresses  two  of  the  report's 
recommendations:  Educate  teachers  about  Indian  cultures  and  educate  all 
students  about  Indian  cultures. 

"I  think  there  are  some  efforts  that  are  being  put  forward  that  haven't 
been  put  forward  before,"  Denise  Huneau  said.  "The  issues  are  very  real  - 
the  problems  are  still  prevalent  - but  at  least  people  are  discussing  them. 

The  office  has  a 51-point  action  plan  for  bringing  more  Indian  studies 
lessons  into  the  classroom  and  has  also  added  Indian  studies  to  its 
accreditation  standards,  Denise  Huneau  said.  The  problem  now,  she  said,  is 
ensuring  that  teachers  are  pre-pared  to  present  the  material  to  their 
students . 

Doe  Lamson,  public  information  officer  for  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  Linda  McCulloch,  said  the  state  budget  for  the  next  two  years 
initially  included  $120,000  to  help  implement  the  action  plan  - but  the 
money  got  cut  sometime  during  the  past  legislative  session. 

Mike  Hetty,  another  Indian  education  specialist  for  the  Office  of  Public 
Instruction,  said  he  and  others  are  now  pursuing  private  funding  to  help 
bring  new  Indian  education  standards  to  the  local  level. 

"Until  you  get  the  information  in  the  hands  of  the  people  working  with 
those  students,  it  ain't  going  to  make  much  difference,"  Hetty  said. 

"I  do  think  a lot  of  progress  has  been  made  in  terms  of  guide-lines  and 
policies  to  help,  but  the  actual  implementation  when  the  teacher  goes  into 
the  classroom  every  day  is  where  we're  going  to  see  it  happen,"  Carol 
Huneau  said. 

"I'm  sure  there's  still  schools  in  Montana  that  don't  even  know  this 
exists . " 

Eric  Feaver,  president  of  the  MEA-MFT,  the  statewide  teacher's  union, 
said  he  agrees  Montana  teachers  and  students  should  be  well-versed  in 
Indian  studies  but  wondered  where  the  money  would  come  from  to  pay  for 
extra  teacher  training. 

"We're  going  to  have  to  put  some  money  behind  it,"  he  said.  But,  he 
added:  "The  resources  aren't  there.  The  Office  of  Public  Instruction 
doesn't  have  the  money.  School  districts  don't  have  the  money." 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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As  you  may  or  may  not  know,  this  seems  like  a summer  of  protest  and 
objections  to  Canadian  governments  ideas  and  also  to  the  lack  of  dealing 
with  a positive  land  claims  issue. 

Many  young  aboriginal  people  are  tired  of  hearing  "Those  are  our 
rights"  and  then  having  to  get  Canada  to  approve  of  them. 

If  you  have  a right,  then  no  government  gives  you  permission  to  live 
by  what  you  know  is  your  right. 

But  its  always  the  same,  aboriginal  people  must  almost  get  permission 
to  live  as  the  treaties  their  elders  signed  many  years  ago  and  believed  in 
what  they  signed. 

Let's  look  at  an  ongoing  protest  of  a land  claim. 

Sun  Peaks  wants  aboriginals  off  what  it  claims  is  their  land. 

Aboriginals  once  again,  like  OKA  in  1990,  claim  the  lands  belongs  to 
them . 

Sun  Peaks  takes  it  to  court  and  Canada  sits  on  its  ass.  A land  claim 
is  not  a Dustice  problem,  it's  a political  one. 

But  the  RCMP  strikes  a deal  to  arrest  three  protestors.  What  sort  of 
deal  is  that?  Now  the  deal  broke  down  and  I don't  blame  anyone  for 
breaking  it.  After  all  Canada  is  expert  in  breaking  deals  and  so  why 
should  not  aboriginal  people  do  the  same? 

The  agreement  or  deal  broke  down  because  support  has  grown  and  others 
would  replace  those  arrested.  What  are  they  thinking?  Arrest  3 
people  and  the  claim  will  go  away?  Come  on  now,  what  does  the 
arrest  prove?  That  Canada  is  right,  the  B.C.  is  right  and 
aboriginals  are  wrong?  Is  that  what  will  do? 

Bull  feathers,  the  only  way  to  settle  this  is  that  Sun  Peaks  STOPS, 
and  Canada  stops  playing  mind  games,  and  once  and  for  all  looks  into  the 
claim.  No  bull  feathers,  no  closed  minded  judge,  or  one  side  in 
favour  of  Canada  rulings.  A real  honest  to  honest  finding  out  nation 
to  nation  who  is  right.  Let  the  world  court  and  world  leaders  settle 
this. 

See,  the  B.C.  Supreme  court  gave  the  RCMP  the  okay  to  remove  those 
protesting  on  Friday.  Flow  does  the  court  give  the  RCMP  the  right  to 
remove  someone  that  believes  they  have  title  to  the  land?  What  it 
should  have  done  was  demand  that  everything  STOP  and  that  Canada 
and  B.C.  find  out  just  who  this  land  belongs  to. 

But  as  others  supported  the  protest,  fear  grew  that  the  new  people  would 
resist  the  RCMP,  and  they  do  not  want  at  this  time  to  take  that  chance. 

My  guess  is  the  OKA  1990  is  still  in  their  minds  as  what  can  happen,  and 
the  call  by  the  AFN  to  protest  across  Canada  is  much  too  real.  I don't 
blame  anyone  replacing  those  arrested.  If  you  believe  the  land  is 
yours,  you  have  the  right  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  it.  For  too  long 
it  was  a simple  wave  of  hand  to  get  off  the  land,  and  we  did. 

Sun  Peaks  Resort  Corp  believes  everyone  in  Canada  needs  to  obey  the 
law.  If  you  choose  not  to,  it's  a police  matter.  But  since  they  are 
not  Canadian,  I question  what  do  they  know  about  aboriginal  rights. 

Well  if  they  believe  everyone  needs  to  obey  the  laws,  then  they  should 

believe  that  if  someone  claims  they  are  the  owners  of  the  land,  then 

they  too  should  obey  the  law.  Meaning  you  do  not  build  on  land  that  is 
not  100%  legally  yours  to  build  on. 

They  are  a business  and  only  care  about  the  mighty  dollar.  Like  OKA, 
people  wanted  to  move  quickly,  so  quickly  that  aboriginal  claims  would 
fall  on  deaf  ears  within  a few  years.  And  the  young  teenagers  would 
once  again  hear,  "that  is  our  land,  that  is  our  rights." 

Well  the  young  are  tired  and  as  I see  it,  are  not  going  to  take  it 

anymore.  Too  many  times  I have  heard  "over  my  dead  body." 

The  aboriginal  youth  of  today  with  better  education  have  not  been 


sucked  in  to  being  assimilated,  but  in  fact  understand  and  are  willing 
to  fight  the  system  that  has  tried  and  failed.  And  if  that  means  to 
bring  Canadas  to  its  knees,  they  have  the  skill  and  resources  to  do 
so. 

The  fact  that  Assembly  of  First  Nations  made  a motion  to  back  protesters 
on  the  mountain  gives  the  aboriginal  youth  of  Canada  even  more  back 
bone  to  stand  up  for  what  they  believe. 

In  addition  the  AFN  has  called  for  a protest  of  all  Delta  Flotels,  which 
is  more  interested  in  personal  gain  than  aboriginal  land  claims. 

Canada  is  well  aware  of  all  the  Land  Claims  against  it,  and  it's  time 
that  advancement  of  businesses,  local  and  provincial  governments  are 
told  to  STOP.  If  there  is  a land  claim,  it  needs  to  use  its  own  Dustice 
System  to  stop  the  advancement  of  building,  leasing,  selling  and 
removal  of  anything  from  these  lands. 

If  it  does  not  stop,  yes  we  will  see  a second  Oka,  only  this  time  it 
will  affect  all  of  Canada.  Canada  has  no  choice,  deal  with  this 
problem  as  nation  to  nation  and  stop  trying  to  finding  a wholesale 
solution . 

Written  by 
Ron  Frosty  Deere 

and  you  can  reprint  all  you  want. 
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AFN  issues  ultimatum  to  minister 
WebPosted  Wed  Dul  18  18:15:14  2001 

FIALIFAX  - Canada's  native  chiefs  have  reached  a consensus  on  the  thorny 
issue  of  governance.  Delegates  at  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  meeting  in 
Flalifax  have  decided  to  give  the  minister  of  Indian  affairs  an  ultimatum. 

After  two  days  of  debate,  the  assembly  has  agreed  on  a strategy  to  fight 
the  federal  government's  proposed  overhaul  of  the  Indian  Act.  National 
Chief  Matthew  Coon  Come  outlined  the  details  to  the  convention. 

"The  chiefs  are  giving  the  minister  30  days  to  do  the  right  thing  and 
join  us,"  he  said. 

In  ian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  wants  to  change  the  way  native 
reserves  are  funded  and  how  they're  governed.  He's  invited  chiefs  to  take 
part  in  a series  of  consultations  led  by  government. 

But  the  chiefs  have  come  up  with  their  own  plan.  They  want  the 
government  to  participate  in  a consultation  process  initiated  by  the 
native  community. 

"The  minister  can  see  this  as  a challenge  or  an  opportunity.  We  see  this 
as  an  opportunity  to  once  and  for  all,  meaningfully  address  our  inherent 
right  to  self-determination,"  said  Coon  Come. 

The  resolution  was  passed  almost  unanimously. 

Until  now,  some  chiefs  said  they  would  not  even  consider  looking  at 
changing  the  Indian  Act.  With  this  new  proposal,  changes  will  only  be  made 
on  the  chiefs'  terms. 

This  development  marks  a major  accomplishment  for  Coon  Come.  He  went 
into  this  year's  AFN  meetings  with  questions  about  his  leadership  hanging 
over  his  head. 

After  the  resolution  was  passed  Coon  Come  apologized  to  the  AFN 
membership  for  making  comments  earlier  in  the  year  about  some  leaders 
setting  a bad  example  by  smoking  and  drinking. 

"I  may  have  stated  certain  things  that  hurt  people's  feelings,  and  if  I 
did  that,  if  I have  offended  any  of  our  chiefs,  then  I apologize." 


The  Assembly  of  First  Nations  says  if  the  federal  government  doesn't 
respond  within  30  days,  its  members  will  take  action. 

"We'll  block  the  highway  from  Prince  Edward  Island  to  Vancouver,"  said 
chief  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Millbrook  First  Nation  Lawrence  Paul. 

"We  can  bring  Canada  to  a standstill,"  he  said.  "But  we  do  not  want  to 
go  that  route. " 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2001  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved 
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d'laan'te'..  Last  time  I came  here  was  to  announce  the  Indian  revolution 
of  Danuary  in  Ecuador,  & my  departure  to  help  out  there. . Well  I made  it 
to  within  5 miles  & 8000  ft  until  the  damn  hip  popped  again,  so  I stayed 
in  Colombia  a while  before  returning  via  Cuba..  And  the  Indian  Nations  in 
Ecuador  certainly  didn't  need  any  help  & really  opened  my  eyes,  since  they 
are  more  organized  than  any  North  American  organization  I've  ever  seen  in 
my  half-century  in  The  Struggle  up  here.  They  taught  me  much,  as  did  the 
companeros  in  Colombia  (where,  btw,  a 5th  Blackhawk  helicopter  was  just 
brought  down  complete  with  an  American  "military  advisor"  this  time,  & 
which  I celebrated  wholeheartedly,  as  I always  do  whenever  I hear  of  holes 
punched  through  Amerikan  uniforms,  any  time  & anywhere  in  the  world.) 

It's  been  a long  time  since  I came  here,  & it's  as  pitiful  as  it  was  when 
I left..  Not  like  the  old  days,  eh  Frosty?  The  same  old  crap  about  whales, 
wannabees  & trolls  by  the  score,  & of  course  the  same  people  getting 
sucked  into  wasting  breath  talking  that  Euro-invented  trash  about  "race".. 
(Keep  your  phony  measuring  stick  where  the  sun  don't  shine,  euro-man,  the 
people  of  the  Nations  of  the  Americas  aren't  a "race"  & Indian  rights 
aren't  "race-based"  rights,  so  shove  your  propaganda,  which  only  fools 
believe.  They  are  NATIONS,  meeting  every  criteria  of  the  Montevideo 
Convention,  and  Indian  rights  belong  to  those  who  are  recognized  as 
members  of  the  families  of  each  Nation  by  the  families  that  form  that 
Nation..).  The  only  Indians  who  use  skin  colour/DNA  & a card  in  their 
wallet  to  define  who  they  are  are  the  Euro-game-Indians . . The  reality  that 
you  can  never  deny  is  that  if  you  don't  share  the  responsibilities  that 
come  with  being  part  of  a family,  part  of  a community,  part  of  a Nation 
then  such  indicators  of  identification  by  foreigners  is  meaningless  & 
you're  as  much  "Indian"  as  George  Dubya  is  "intelligent"...  If  you  call 
yourself  a citizen  of  Canada  or  of  the  USA  you're  nothing  but  a traitor  to 
your  own  Nation.,  & deserve  the  fate  reserved  for  such  criminals.  If  you 
consider  yourself  part  of  the  body  politic  of  the  regimes  that  are 
continuing  the  war  of  genocide  against  the  true-Nations  of  this  hemisphere 
you  will  die  as  they  will,  clutching  your  TV  Guide  & precious  mutual  fund 
portfolio,  & wondering  why  CNN  never  told  you  about  the  fires  your  greed  & 
apathy  helped  light,  as  those  very  flames  turn  your  world  into  ashes. 

Anyways,  I didn't  come  to  this  place  of  babble  for  the  parasitic  idiots 
who  think  they  can  be  Indian  without  sharing  in  The  Struggle. . I have  news 
for  the  few  true-hearts  still  here  for  whatever  reason..: 

It  seems  that  the  Chiefs  installed  by  the  colonial  powers  of  occupation 
here  in  Canada  have  found  their  balls.  At  the  close  of  the  Annual  General 
Assembly  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  which  just  concluded  in  Halifax, 
the  Chiefs  forced  National  Chief  Matthew  Coon-Come  to  drop  his  usual 
whining,  compromising,  "turn-the-other-cheek"  Euro-shit,  (traits  instilled 
in  the  man,  no  doubt,  by  his  recent  infection  by  one  of  the  disgusting 
cults  of  the  cross)  - & the  following  sentiment  was  expressed  by  unanimous 
resolution  of  the  gathered  assembly  - 

If,  thirty  days  from  today,  19  Duly  2001,  the  federal  government  of  Canada 
does  not  abandon  their  current  drive  to  gut  the  rights  of  First  Nations  as 
NATIONS  (thinly  disguised  as  the  so-called  'First  Nations  Governance  Act') 


then  a Canada-wide  campaign  of  "civil  disobedience"  will  be  launched.  The 
families  of  each  & every  Nation  in  Canada  will  stop  all  traffic  on  every 
highway  and/or  railroad  track  passing  through  their  territories,  & if  the 
colonists  send  in  their  uniformed  goons  to  clear  the  blockades,  then  the 
lights,  phones  & computers,  etc.  will  go  out  from  coast  to  coast  to  coast, 
and  blood  will  flow. 

What  the  hell  have  the  people  of  the  Nations  got  to  lose  by  taking  such 
action?  Nothing.  The  only  options  are  die  on  your  knees  or  fight  & maybe 
die  on  your  feet.  "We'll  lose  all  that  public  good  will!"  some  sheep  may 
bleat,  but  that's  foolish  talk..  Look  at  history  as  it  is  sheep,  not  as 
you  wish  it  was  - "Public  good  will"  has  never  won  a single  battle  for 
Indian  rights.  Indian  Nations  & their  people  have  had  to  fight  tooth  & 
nail  in  court  after  court  & at  barricade  after  barricade  to  slow  the 
grinding  away  of  their  God-given  right  to  dignity,  freedom  & 
self-determination  AS  NATIONS!  Stuff  your  "good  will",  John  & loan  Public 
as  far  up  your  bourgeois  backside  as  your  head  will  fit.  You  exist  to  sell 
& buy,  & what  you  think  means  absolutely  nothing  to  your  "democratically 
elected  leadership".  The  political  puppets  in  the  colonial  governments 
only  do  what  their  corporate  masters  tell  them  to  do,  & ignore  "public 
opinion"  since  all  it  takes  is  a few  declarations  of  lies  through  the  mass 
media  they  control,  & maybe  a few  circus  acts  of  two  to  distract  their 
attention  span  (avg  about  5 minutes)  & the  sheep/public  forget  about  the 
war  of  genocide  or  any  Indian  rights  & get  back  to  producing  & consuming 
so  corporate  profit  margins  continue  to  rise.  Only  fools  think  otherwise. 

Seventh  generation,  NOW  IS  YOUR  MOMENT!  We  have  30  days.  Scope  out  the 
highways,  railroads,  utility  lines  & telecom  microwave  transmission  towers 
in,  through  or  near  your  community.  Pick  your  targets  & assign 
responsibility  for  their  destruction.  Look  for  strategic  advantages  for 
blockade  points,  such  as  hilltops,  places  with  natural  or  other  barriers 
to  possible  flanking  movements  by  the  occupation  storm  troopers,  access  to 
supply  lines,  potential  fields  of  fire  for  the  men  who  will  man  the  "last 
resort  bunkers",  etc.  When  taking  out  railroad  tracks  don't  just  pull  a 
single  section  - remove  at  least  a quarter  mile  of  track  & make  sure  to 
take  it  as  far  away  as  possible,  preferably  dumping  it  into  any  nearby 
lake  or  river.  It's  easier  than  you  think.  Most  railroad  bridges  & 
trestles  in  Canada  are  built  with  creosote-soaked  timbers,  which  means  a 
pint  of  kerosene  or  gas  is  all  you  need  to  torch  them  to  the  ground.  And 
if  you  get  the  word  that  a single  drop  of  the  defenders  blood  has  been 
spilled  on  ANY  blockade,  ANYWHERE  in  Canada,  then  apart  from  "executive 
strikes"  against  any  uniforms  that  fall  into  your  cross-hairs,  immediately 
drop  those  electrical  & telecom  pylons  & towers.  The  telecom  towers  are 
easy,  & very  small  charges,  or  even  just  a good  hacksaw  will  be  needed  to 
cut  the  guy-lines  that  hold  them  upright.  As  for  the  electrical  grid 
pylons,  just  make  sure  that  you  don't  just  drop  them  in  singles  or  they'll 
be  repaired  within  48  hours.  Drop  at  least  three  (3)  consecutive,  with  the 
charges  you  use  to  drop  the  middle  one  on  the  legs  opposite  the  side  where 
you  put  the  charges  on  the  other  two,  so  it  will  fall  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  those  two.  That  creates  a mess  that  takes  weeks  to  fix. 

Then  we'll  see  how  long  this  "superior  civilization"  can  last  without  its 
precious  electricity.  Don't  want  to  give  the  First  Nations  the  same  rights 
that  other,  "civilized"  Nations  enjoy  on  this  planet,  MR  & Ms  Canadian? 

Well  welcome  back  to  the  stone  age..  Your  greed  & euro-centric  apathy  has 
kept  the  families  of  the  true-NATIONS  so  close  to  the  stone-age  for  so 
long  that  many  of  them  will  survive,  but  how  long  do  think  you  will  last 
without  your  electric  thermostats  & can-openers? 

"What's  this  all  about?!"  non-Indians  readers  might  ask..  Let  me  fill  you 
in  kids . . 

The  corporate  masters  of  the  artificial  entities  you  call  "states"  have 
decreed  that  communal  ownership  of  land  is  an  "anti-capitalist/communist" 
anachronism  that  has  no  place  in  this  "progressive  world  of  rugged 
individualism".  Which  translates  into  wiping  the  earth  clean  of  any  of 
the  lesser,  non-incorporated  beings,  those  who  live  & work  & are  part  of 
the  land  instead  of  living  on  & "owning"  the  real  estate.  So  the  United 
$tates  of  Amerika  & it ' s vassal  states,  Canada,  Mexico,  etc,  etc.  have 
come  up  with  a plan  to  do  just  that.  The  real  NATIONS  of  this  hemisphere 


are  targeted  to  be  "progressed" , so  the  fat-cats  in  the  cities  -who  have 
no  Nation  but  the  states  invented  by  their  own  recently-invented 
"legislatures"  - can  continue  to  make  a profit,  since  they  don't  know  how 
else  to  live  but  from  the  sweat,  blood  & lands  of  other,  lesser  humans 
than  they  are. 

In  Mexico  it  was  the  U$A's  demand  that  Mexico  erase  Section  27  of  the 
Mexican  Constitution  as  a condition  to  joining  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Accord  (NAFTA).  Section  27  was  erased  as  of  01  Ian,  1994,  so  the 
Indian  Tz'tsil  & Tsetlal  Maya  Nations  rose  up  in  armed  insurrection.  There 
would've  been  no  Mexico  without  the  army  raised  by  Zapata,  & Section  27, 
protecting  the  inalienable  right  of  Indian  Nations  to  collectively  own  & 
manage  their  lands  was  the  price  he  demanded  for  Indian  help  in 
establishing  a free  Mexico  back  in  1917.  (And  the  so-called  "Indian  Rights 
Act"  that  the  current  puppet-government  in  Mexico  is  flogging  these  days 
guarantees,  essentially,  the  right  of  Indians  to  call  themselves  Indians  & 
dance  their  traditional  dances,  with  no  mention  of  any  REAL  rights  as 
NATIONS,  such  as  governance  of  their  own  communally-held  lands,  resources 
& societies  by  their  own  codes  & laws.) 

In  Canada  the  federal  government  is  currently  trying  a more  subtle  style 
of  genocide..  The  proposed  "Indian  Governance  Act",  say  the  colonial 
powers,  will  "clean  up  corruption  & create  a new  climate  of  transparency, 
inclusion  & democratic  accountability  in  First  nation  communities"..  All 
you  have  to  do,  says  the  snake,  is  sign  right  here  at  the  bottom  of  this 
"Survey  Sheet",  indicating  that  you  believe  Items  A,  B,  C,  etc.  will 
benefit  you  and/or  your  family  and/or  your  Nation.  Of  course,  in  accepting 
that  you  also  state  (by  inference)  that  you  want  Elections  Canada  to  set 
the  standards  & methods  by  which  you  will  choose  your  new, 
federally-approved  "Governing  Council"  as  well  as  the  limits  of 
jurisdiction  that  "Governing  Council"  can  exercise.  Whohoo!  Won't  that  be 
great?!  Now  everyone  has  the  right  to  buy  "votes"  & stuff  "ballot  boxes" 
(just  like  the  "democratic  elections"  that  GW  Bush  recently  showed  the 
world . . ) . 

But  getting  back  to  the  "Governance  Act",  here's  the  hook  in  that  bait: 
Since  such  measures  will  be  AUTFIOR-ized  by  the  federal  government  it  makes 
it  impossible  for  any  Indian,  or  for  any  Indian  generation  to  come,  to 
state  that  they  are  members  of  a NATION  or  deserve  the  rights  inherent  to 
that  political  reality.  If  the  government  of  Canada  set  the  rules  of 
governance,  then  the  authority  to  govern  must,  de  facto,  exist  solely  at 
the  discretion  of  & within  the  parameters  of  jurisdiction  as  decreed  by 
that  federal  government. 

And  the  feds  have  bought  lots  of  "Native"  help  to  accomplish  this  task  of 
erasing  the  Nations  in  Canada,  such  as  the  artificially-created  "Metis"  - 
those  deluded  fools  who  ignore  the  Nations  they  should  be  part  of  to 
embrace  a make-believe  identity  - These  "Aboriginal-by-legislation  people" 
are,  according  to  the  federal  government  who  legislated  them  into 
existence,  going  to  participate  "fully"  in  this  "consultation  with 
Canada's  Native  people".  And  the  Native  Women's  Association  of  Canada 
(NWAC)  is  also  "participating  fully",  desperate  for  the  $5. 2-million 
they're  getting  to  do  this  after  having  their  core  funding  from  the  feds 
cut  by  80%  for  the  past  4 years..  What  the  hell  do  they  care  about  the 
rights  of  the  Nations  or  if  the  Nations  exist,  as  long  as  their  precious 
organization  lives  on,  eh?  And,  finally,  after  a similar  long  drought  on 
their  funding  imposed  by  the  feds,  the  Congress  of  Aboriginal  Peoples  of 
Canada  (CAP)  has  also  chosen  to  throw  themselves  to  their  knees  & kissed 
the  ass  of  the  very  people  that  gutted  them  as  recently  as  a year  ago,  to 
get  their  hands  on  their  $5-million  share  of  the  "consultation  pie".  Most 
(at  least  8 of  every  10)  of  CAP'S  membership  are  "Indians"  solely  by 
virtue  of  non-Indian  Euro-measure.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  no  idea  what 
being  part  of  a NATION  is  all  about,  other  than  having  a card  issued  by 
the  federal  government  that  says  they  are  Indians.  So  rather  than  fight  so 
that  the  Nations  that  they  pretend  to  belong  to  can  survive,  these 
CAP-people  are  obviously  fully  acculturated  into  the  "normal"  mainstream 
North  American  system  of  euro-christian  morality,  because  they've  adopted 
its  first  commandment  to  heart  - "I  got  mine  lack  & screw  everybody  else!" 

That's  why,  as  of  today  & to  my  great  relief,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a war 


of  rebellion  against  the  Euro-colonizers  & their  corporate-run  governing 
regimes  here  in  Canada.  If  the  Chiefs  don't  sell  out  yet  again  during  the 
next  30  days,  the  true-NATIONS  in  the  state  currently  called  Canada  just 
might  force  the  oppressors  to  back  off  this  time  around.  The  Nations  must 
hang  on  for  the  15-20  more  years  it  will  take  until  the  populations  are 
large  enough  to  do  The  Big  Cleanup  of  this  continent,  ridding  it  once  & 
for  all  of  the  pollution  that  has  infected  & infested  it  since  1492. 

So  the  next  thirty  days  will  be  a pivotal  time  in  the  history  of  this  land 
- Either  it  will  be  the  end  of  the  First  Nations  as  Nations  & they  will  be 
changed  into  a sorry  bunch  of  ragtag  municipalities,  or  the  third  order  of 
government  of  this  land  - which  has  existed  since  the  land  rose  from  the 
sea  & has  been  ignored  for  a mere  few  centuries  - will  finally  be 
recognized  & resume.  The  outcome  will  be  decided  entirely  on  the  basis  of 
just  how  much  back-bone  this  generation  of  First  Nation  peoples  in  Canada 
have  these  days. 

To  those  with  a spine,  I say  see  you  at  the  barricades..  To  the  rest  of 
you,  just  go  back  to  your  discussions  about  how  many  molecules  of 
Indian-ness  it  takes  to  have  your  pedigree/breeding  levels  branded  as 
"Authentic  Indian"  by  your  colonial  masters  - (although  I'm  told  that  the 
American  Kennel  Club  can  register  pedigree  using  the  same  measuring  stick 
for  less  money)  - since  you  obviously  lack  the  family  in  whose  eyes  your 
identity  & belonging  would  be  & should  be  truly  reflected... 

Venceremos ! 
jaom/e'ne'thekwe' 

"RE : The  Canadian  Holocaust"  

Date:  Thursday,  Duly  19,  2001  12:23  AM 
From:  redbear55@my-deja . com  (Redbear55) 

Subj : Hidden  from  History:  The  Canadian  Holocaust 

Newsgroups:  alt. native,  soc. culture. native 
PLEASE  CIRCULATE  THIS  NOTICE  WIDELY 

The  first  documented  report  of  the  planned  genocide  of  aboriginal  peoples 
by  church  and  state  in  Canada  is  now  available  on  the  internet. 

"Hidden  from  History:  The  Canadian  Holocaust"  is  a 280  page,  six  year 
study  of  the  evidence  concerning  the  deaths  of  more  than  50,000  aboriginal 
children  in  residential  schools  run  by  the  United,  Anglican  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches  across  Canada.  It  was  compiled  by  public  investigative 
bodies,  including  a United  Nations-affiliated  Tribunal  in  Dune,  1998  in 
Vancouver,  Canada.  It  contains  the  personal  testimonies  of  nearly  200 
eyewitnesses  to  murder,  sterilization,  torture  and  forty  eight  other  crimes 
against  humanity  perpetrated  against  aboriginal  people  by  church, 
government  and  RCMP  officials  between  1923  and  1984. 

The  report's  website  is  still  under  construction,  due  to  the  volume  of 
original 

documentation  from  government  and  church  archives  which  corroborate  the 
first-hand  testimonies.  But  it  can  now  be  accessed  at  this  site: 

http: //an nett 5 5 .tripod . com 

Please  circulate  this  posting  as  widely  as  possible,  especially  to 
aboriginal  and  human  rights  groups,  the  media,  government  and  public 
officials,  and  United  Nations  bodies. 

"Hidden  from  History"  is  published  by  The  Truth  Commission  into 
Genocide  in  Canada,  a public  grassroots  body  formed  in  Vancouver  in  August, 
2000  which  is  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  previous  Tribunals  into 
residential  school  atrocities.  Its  aim  is  to  bring  to  international  justice 
those  responsible  for  crimes  of  genocide  against  native  peoples  in  Canada. 

For  more  information  on  the  work  of  The  Truth  Commission,  or  to  obtain 
a hardcopy  of  the  report,  please  contact: 

Kevin  Annett,  Secretary 

The  Truth  Commission  into  Genocide  in  Canada 

ph:  (604)  293-1972 


email:  kevin_annett@hotmail.com 

"RE:  Alabama  extends  State  Recognition  to  Two  Tribes"  

Date:  Tue,  10  Dul  2001  23:07:04  -0500 
From:  "Ion  Griswold"  <jongriswold@home. com> 

Subj : Alabama  Recognition 

Tuesday,  July  10,  2001,  4:50  pm 

Alabama  Extends  State  recognition  to  Two  Tribes. 

After  a contentious  seven  and  a half  hour  long  meeting,  the  Alabama 
Indian  Affairs  Commission  voted  to  acknowledge  the  Piqua  Sept  Shawnee  and 
the  United  Cherokee  Intertribal  as  state  recognized  tribes. 

This  brings  the  total  number  of  state  recognized  Indian  groups  in  Alabama 
to  nine. 

Alabama's  state  recognized  tribes  are  now  as  follows: 

1.  Poarch  Band  of  Creeks  (also  federally  recognized) 

2.  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaws 

3.  Yufala  (Star)  Clan  of  Muscogee  Creeks 

4.  Cherokees  of  Southeast  Alabama 

5.  Cherokees  of  Northeast  Alabama 

6.  Echota  Cherokees 

7.  Machis  Lower  Creeks 

8.  Piqua  Sept  Shawnees 

9.  United  Cherokee  Intertribal 

The  Alabama  Indian  Affairs  Commission  has  a voting  representative  for 
each  recognized  tribe  plus  a representative  for  the  Governor,  a state 
senator,  and  a federally  recognized  Indian  from  an  outside  tribe  who 
resides  in  Alabama  and  represents  federally  recognized  Indians  living  in 
the  state. 

The  vote  was  five  to  four  in  favor  of  recognition.  Voting  in  favor  of 
expanding  the  commission  were  State  Senator  Jimmy  Holley,  Peggy  Couch 
(Poarch  Band),  Nancy  Carnley  (Machis  Creek),  Violet  Hamilton  (Southeast 
Cherokees),  and  Kent  Rose  (the  representative  for  federally  recognized 
Indians) . 

Voting  against  were  Charlotte  Hallmark  (Echota  Cherokee),  Wilford  Taylor 
(Mowa  Choctaw),  Donnie  Daniels  (Star  Clan),  and  Charlene  Story  (Northeast 
Cherokee) . While  Hallmark  opposed  extending  recognition  to  the  two  other 
tribes  under  any  circumstance,  Taylor,  Daniels,  and  Story  all  said  they 
didn't  oppose  recognition  but  believed  they  wanted  more  time  before  voting 
on  the  issue. 

Alabama  Governor  Don  Siegelman's  representative  Don  Rankin  recused 
himself  from  voting  since  he  is  an  elder  in  the  Piqua  Sept  Shawnee. 

Only  one  other  Indian  group  in  Alabama  is  known  to  be  considering  an 
application  for  recognition  but  has  not  yet  made  any  formal  moves  in  that 
direction.  The  Napochi  Band  of  Upper  Creeks  is  closely  related  to  the 
Alabama-Coushatta  but  have  avoided  any  form  of  formal  recognition  since 
the  1860s.  However,  they  are  now  actively  considering  applying  for  federal 
and  state  recognition  if  it  will  make  them  eligible  for  assistance  to 
preserve  their  language.  At  present  time  only  the  elder  generation  remains 
fluent  and  many  Napochi  now  fear  their  language  in  danger  of  dying  out. 

Both  the  Piqua  Sept  Shawnee  and  United  Cherokee  Intertribal  will  now 
have  to  submit  nominations  to  Gov.  Seigelman  for  a representative  to  be 
seated  on  the  Commission.  Both  groups  claim  between  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  members  living  in  Alabama.  The  Piqua  Sept  of  Shawnee  is  also 
recognized  in  Ohio  and  by  Governor's  proclamation  in  Kentucky. 

"RE : Alabama  Indian  Affairs  violates  its  Own  Rules"  

Date:  Sun,  22  Dul  2001  10:33:08  -0500 
From:  "D.  Mitchell"  <wanigel@hotmail . com> 

Subj:  Alabama  Indian  Affairs  violates  its  own  rules 


By  Dale  Mitchell 

On  Tuesday,  Duly  10th,  the  Alabama  Indian  Affairs  Commission  approved 
two  new  applicants  for  state  recognition,  raising  the  number  of  state 
recognized  tribes  in  Alabama  from  seven  to  nine;  but,  in  doing  so,  the 
AIAC  violated  their  own  rules  for  determining  state  recognition. 

The  two  newly-recognized  entities  are  the  United  Cherokee  Inter-Tribal 
band  based  in  Guntersville  and  a Shawnee  band  whose  official  name  & tribal 
headquarters  I have  yet  to  find  out. 

According  to  some  of  the  bylaws  that  govern  the  AIAC,  a Tribe,  Band,  or 
Nation  must  meet  the  following  criteria  in  order  to  apply  for  state 
recognition : 

1)  They  must  be  descended  from  a group  located  in  Alabama  dating  back  to  the 
early  historical  period  of  the  state;  must  have  had  a continuous  presence  in 
the  state  from  that  time  forward;  and  must  have  documented  proof  of  blood 
lineage. 

2)  There  must  be  at  least  250  members  in  the  group  applying  for  membership; 
and  they  must  show  some  kinship  to  one  another. 

3)  The  group  seeking  recognition  cannot  be  a splinter  group  from  an  existing 
state  recognized  tribe,  nor  can  members  of  that  group  hold  membership  in  any 
other  Tribe,  Band,  or  Nation. 

These  aren't  all  the  rules,  but  are  a simplification  of  those  most 
pertinent  to  the  issue  at  hand. 

The  United  Cherokee  Inter-Tribal  (UCIT)  fails  these  qualifications 
miserably.  The  core  of  this  group  is  a splinter  group  that  broke  off  from 
the  Echota  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Alabama,  and  many  of  the  UCIT  members  never 
withdrew  their  membership  from  that  group.  Furthermore,  the  UCIT  built  up 
their  membership  largely  by  fraud. 

Over  the  last  three  or  four  years,  I have  encountered  them  at  a number 
of  pow  wows  in  Alabama  & Georgia,  with  membership  applications  on  hand  for 
anyone  that  might  be  interested  in  signing  up.  I talked  to  some  of  the 
people  involved  and  was  told  that  the  UCIT  was  not  a tribe  but  a social 
organization  where  people  of  many  tribes  could  come  together.  They  even 
started  a United  Cherokee  Inter-Tribal  Church  to  give  themselves  an  added 
air  of  legitimacy.  The  church  meet  monthly  - on  the  same  day  & site  of 
their  council  meetings.  The  group  also  elected  tribal  officers,  even  while 
claiming  they  were  not  a tribe. 

Several  members  of  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Northeast  Alabama  became  members 
of  the  UCIT/UCIC  when  the  group  was  claiming  to  be  a social  organization.  I 
don't  know  if  they  are  still  on  the  organizations  rolls  at  this  point.  My 
guess  is,  even  if  they  resigned  from  the  UCIT  when  they  discovered  the 
organization's  true  purpose,  they  were  probably  retained  on  the  rolls  to 
make  sure  the  band  had  enough  members  to  apply  for  recognition.  I attended 
one  of  the  UCIC  events  a couple  of  years  ago,  and  was  mailed  an  application 
form  even  though  I didn't  request  one.  I pretty  much  had  them  pegged  way 
back  then,  so  I never  responded  to  the  invitation,  although  I tried  to  stay 
in  contact  with  them  to  keep  track  of  what  was  going  on. 

I have  since  been  told  by  other  sources  that  the  UCIT  had  backing  from  one 
of  Alabama  senators,  as  well  as  out  of  state  support  from  gambling  interests 
that  were  pushing  for  federal  recognition  so  the  tribe  could  open  a casino. 

I have  not  been  able  to  verify  those  claims  about  the  gambling  tie-in,  but 
that  self-same  senator  is  the  one  who  pushed  for  the  tribe's  recognition  in 
the  last  Commission  meeting. 

Among  other  complaints  I have  heard  is  that  the  tribe's  chief,  Gina 
Williamson,  managed  to  come  up  with  arbitrary  rules  that  prevented  anyone 
from  opposing  her  in  the  last  tribal  elections  (and  these  "tribal"  elections 
took  place  when  they  were  supposedly  claiming  to  be  "not  a tribe"). 

So,  with  the  above  statements  in  mind,  the  UCIT  does  not  warrant  state 
recognition,  even  though  they  were  given  it  in  a 5-4  vote  by  the  Indian 
Affairs  Committee.  Hopefully,  someone  will  appeal  this  decision  before  it  is 
too  late  to  be  reversed. 

As  far  as  the  Shawnee  group  is  concerned,  I lived  in  Alabama  most  of  my 
life  before  moving  to  Tennessee  four  years  ago,  and  never  met  anyone  there 
who  claimed  to  be  of  Shawnee  extract;  so  it  surprises  me  that  there  could 


be  at  least  250  of  them  there.  I was  under  the  impression  that  the  few 
Shawnee  who  didn't  follow  Tecumseh  back  north  around  the  turn  of  the  19th 
century  were  probably  absorbed  by  their  Creek  allies  & neighbors  in  Alabama 
& Georgia. 
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Thursday,  07/19/01 

Native  Americans  demand  voice  in  state  government,  commission 
By  MONICA  WHITAKER 
Staff  Writer 

Twenty  Native  Americans  paced  circles  at  War  Memorial  Plaza  calling  for 
an  official  voice  in  the  state's  government  yesterday,  18  days  after  Gov. 

Don  Sundquist  cut  funding  for  the  Tennessee  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs, 
the  sole  state  entity  created  to  represent  Native  American  interests. 

"Racism  is  alive  in  Tennessee!"  the  protesters  chanted  as  they  stepped 
around  rain  puddles.  Several  held  American  flags  with  images  of  Indians 
superimposed  across  the  stars  and  stripes. 

The  group  demanded  a renewed  commission,  promised  to  organize  a series 
of  demonstrations  across  the  state  and  said  that  a "large  council"  of 
Native  Americans  would  be  called  in  the  next  two  weeks  to  talk  about  how 
to  draw  up  legislation  that  would  create  some  entity  to  represent  them. 

"The  beating  of  the  drum  was  in  the  distance.  Now  it's  getting  louder," 
said  one  organizer,  Carl  "Two  Feathers"  Whitaker.  The  past  month  has  held 
a series  of  setbacks  for  many  Native  American  proponents.  After 
Sundquist 's  line-item  veto  cut  the  commission's  $50,000  annual  budget, 
state  officials  closed  the  small  office  where  the  agency's  sole  employee 
kept  its  files  and  reference  material.  The  commission  is  now  in  a one-year 
"wind-down . " 

Late  last  week,  the  state  appellate  court  said  the  Commission  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  15  Native  Americans  did  not  have  official  standing  to  try  to 
keep  state  transportation  officials  from  relocating  remains  of  three 
infants  found  in  ancient  graves  at  the  Hillsboro  Road-Old  Hickory 
Boulevard  intersection  in  Williamson  County. 

The  state  Senate  has  approved  a bill  that  would  extend  the  agency's  life. 

Rep.  Mike  Kernell,  D-Memphis,  sponsor  of  a House  bill  that  would 
reorganize  the  commission,  said  he  is  waiting  to  speak  with  the  governor's 
staff  before  he  brings  the  measure  up  for  a vote.  Members  of  Sundquist 's 
staff  have  said  he  was  frustrated  by  infighting  among  Native  Americans  and 
did  not  think  the  commission  was  serving  its  purpose. 

A representative  from  the  Race  Relations  Institute  at  Fisk  University 
joined  protesters  yesterday. 

The  Native  Americans  held  this  place  long  before  others  settled  in  the 
Tennessee  area,  said  Hazel  loyner-Smith . "To  not  include  them  in  our 
political  process  is  disrespectful,"  she  said. 
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Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 


#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


This  week  I'm  sharing  a request  Gary  received  in  the  mail  from  a 
prisoner  in  Arizona. 

Hello,  My  name  is  Eugene  L.  Baxter.  I'm  writing  to  ask  your  help  in 
getting  current  issue  print-out  copies  of  Wotanging  Ikche.  It  would  be  a 
great  favor  to  us.  Let  me  know  if  you  need  stamps.  I'll  send  some  if  it's 
possible  you  can  help  us  in  this  matter. 

I'll  share  this  info  from  the  outside  with  my  Brothers  here.  So  we  will 
know  specifically  what  to  pray  for. 

Little  Fox  on  the  Red  Road 
Eugene  Little  Fox  Baxter  #150417 
ASPC  Safford  Graham  B698 
P.0.  Box  2300 
Safford,  AZ  85548 

We've  known  for  awhile  that  some  Wotanging  Ikche  readers  are  printing 
out  the  newsletter  every  week  and  sharing  it  with  elders  and  others  who 
are  not  online,  and  we're  most  grateful.  I'm  printing  Eugene's  letter  in 
hopes  that  one  of  our  readers  will  be  able  to  help  him  and  his  Brothers  by 
fulfilling  his  request  (I  have  a feeling  an  occasional  contact  from  the 
outside  in  addition  to  a newsletter  might  be  welcomed,  though  he  didn't 
say  so).  Others  of  you  who  know  Brothers  and  Sisters  in  the  Iron  House 
might  consider  sending  all  or  part  of  Wotanging  Ikche  to  them,  especially 
items  about  their  homes--since  many  are  located  far  from  their  homes  and 
families,  and  quickly  lose  touch  with  what's  happening  there  to  their 
neighbors  and  kin. 

We've  had  numerous  requests  to  print  Wotanging  Ikche  out  and  send  it  to 
folks,  but  we  can't  do  this  for  all  the  people  who  want  us  to.  Each  issue 
is  more  than  50  pages  printed  out  (single  spaced,  with  narrow  margins). 
Postage  would  run  over  $1.50  for  each  issue  each  week.  For  just  one 
person,  it's  tough  but  doable.  For  several--it  becomes  impossible.  So 
I'm  asking  --  please  somebody  --  take  on  the  task  of  helping  Eugene  stay 
current  with  Wotanging  Ikche. 
lanet  Smith 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 


If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 

brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 

information  about  them  they'd  like  shared. 

lanet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 

http://www.owlstar.com 
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Remarks  on  Native  American  Tribal  Religions 
Monday,  March  5,  2001  - Russell  Union  2080 
Georgia  Southern  University,  Statesboro,  Georgia 

"If  you  take  the  Christian  Bible  and  put  it  out  in  the  wind 


and  the  rain,  soon  the  paper  on  which  the  words  are 
printed  will  disintegrate  and  the  words  will  be  gone.  Our 
bible  IS  the  wind." 

These  words  by  an  American  Indian  woman  tell  us  about  a big  difference 
between  Native  American  religion  and  other  so-called  supernatural  belief 
systems  and  ways  of  worship:  Indians  don't  divide  the  world  into  the 
natural  and  supernatural . They  don't  distinguish  between  the  physical 
and  the  metaphysical.  The  visible  and  the  invisible  have  the  same  order 
of  being.  Mind  and  body,  matter  and  spirit,  these  are  non-Indian 
dichotomies.  To  an  Indian  everything  is  spirit,  and  all  spirit  is  one. 

All  things  are  related.  'Wind'  is  just  another  word  for  spirit.  In  my  own 
language,  that  word  is  shah. 

Before  talking  more  about  Native  American  religions,  I would  like  to  say 
a word  of  thanks  to  the  organizers  of  Religious  Awareness  - I am  deeply 
honored  to  be  here  and  hope  I will  be  able  to  properly  represent  a very 
misunderstood  religious  minority  in  our  society. 

I will  be  sharing  with  you  - from  my  own  perspective  as  an  American 
Indian  elder  - what  makes  Native  spirituality  different.  First  I will 
talk  about  how  many  followers  there  are  today  in  the  U.S.  Second,  I will 
talk  about  the  different  practices  of  different  tribes,  including  my  own, 
the  Teehahnahmah  people.  Next,  I will  suggest  some  common  denominators 
in  Native  religion.  Finally,  I will  end  by  touching  on  some  issues 
affecting  Native  Americans  today. 

Before  doing  this,  I would  like  to  mention  some  limitations  I have  in 
speaking  about  American  Indian  religions.  First  of  all,  I am  not  a 
religious  studies  scholar;  I am  not  an  anthropologist;  I am  not  a 
historian.  This  is  not  a lecture  about  comparative  religion  or  theology 
or  philosophy. 

Second,  while  I do  follow  the  old  ways  in  my  own  tribal  traditions-my 
great  grandfather  was  Chief  Black  Fox,  a holy  man  and  the  last  sovereign 
chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  - I do  not  pretend  to  speak  for  other  tribes 
or  other  cultures. 

Thirdly,  the  English  language  is  not  good  at  expressing  spiritual 
concepts.  It  makes  many  false  distinctions  and  tries  to  pin  things  down 
in  a way  that  really  doesn't  work  for  us.  Wallace  Black  Elk,  one  of  my 
teachers,  likes  to  say  the  English  language  is  'dangerous.'  It  is  too 
scientific,  too  much  oriented  toward  the  head.  Indian  people  are  people 
of  the  heart.  How  can  you  translate  into  English  the  Indian  word  for 
' good  ’ ? 

The  final  caveat  I have  is  this:  I am  not  out  to  convert  anyone!  One  of 
the  first  things  you  learn  about  Native  religion  is  that  it  has  always 
been  the  peculiar  religion  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  North  and 
South  America.  Unlike  Christianity,  to  make  the  obvious  comparison. 

Native  spirituality  is  not  a missionary  religion.  We  do  not  have  an 
open-communion  policy.  We  don't  go  around  witnessing.  We  don't  believe  our 
religion  is  better  or  more  'right.'  The  Shawnee  leader  Tecumseh  said, 
'Trouble  no  man  about  his  religion.'  lust  as  you  cannot  become  an  Indian, 
a non-Indian  cannot  'join  our  religion.'  You  are  born  an  Indian,  and  in 
our  religion  you  cannot  be  born  again.  You  cannot  follow  the  ways  of  your 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  - which  is  really  the  essence  of  being  an 
Indian  traditionalist  --  unless  your  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  were 
Indian.  Very  simply  put,  you  cannot  practice  Native  American  religion 
unless  you  are  Native  American.  This  may  seem  fairly  obvious  but  there 
are  many  New  Agers  out  there  who  have  wrongly  appropriated  Native 
ceremonies  like  the  sweat  lodge.  There  are  lots  of  charlatans  and  even 
plastic  medicine  men.  I'll  return  to  this  issue  later. 

This  brings  me  to  my  first  point  - how  many  of  us  are  there?  For 
political  reasons,  numbers  are  just  not  available  for  the  U.S.,  but 
according  to  the  Canadian  census-and  Canada  has  more  Indians  than  the  U.S. 
by  far  --  there  were  over  a million  Canadians  with  North  American  Indian 
ancestry.  Only  about  10,000  of  them  were  recorded  as  following  a 
traditional  spiritual  path.  That  is  about  1 percent.  So  traditionalists 
are  a tiny  minority  within  a tiny  minority-1  percent  of  1 percent. 
Depending  on  how  you  define  us,  Indians  as  a whole  make  up  only  about 
1 percent  of  the  whole  population. 


In  the  United  States,  there  is  an  organized  form  of  Native  religion 
called  the  Native  American  Church.  This  is  a Native  American  religious 
group  whose  beliefs  blend  fundamentalist  Christian  elements  with  pan- 
Indian  moral  principles  centered  around  the  use  of  peyote  as  a sacrament. 
The  Native  American  Church  had  several  founders  including  John  Wilson  and 
Quanah  Parker.  It  was  incorporated  by  lames  Mooney,  a white  anthropologist, 
in  1922.  Its  membership  grew  from  22,000  members  to  about  250,000  today. 

Native  influences  on  Catholicism  are  common  south  of  the  border,  where 
most  of  the  population  has  some  Indian  blood.  In  Mexico,  there  are  an 
estimated  10  million  'Indios,'  though  the  government  does  not  officially 
recognize  them  and  the  term  'Indio'  is  used  as  a label  of  contempt.  For 
all  these  reasons  it  is  hard  to  come  up  with  numbers  in  Latin  America. 

Native  American  spirituality  is  probably  the  oldest  religion  in  the 
world.  If  I remember  correctly,  Hinduism  and  Taoism  are  about  four  or 
five  thousand  years  old.  Christianity  is  only  2,000  years  old,  and  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  Georgia  is  just  a little  over  200  years  old.  One 
of  our  ceremonies  still  performed  today  is  the  Cedar  Grass  Honoring 
Ceremony  that  goes  back  to  the  first  fire  made  by  our  people.  How  long 
ago  was  that?  We  have  names  for  mastodons,  giant  pigs,  wooly  mammoths  and 
different  types  of  dragons.  We  remember  a time  when  the  moon  was 
brighter  in  the  sky,  when  Venus  was  not  yet  a star  in  the  heavens,  and 
when  the  sun  came  up  in  the  west. 

Christianity,  Judaism,  Islam  and  others  are  called  'world  religions' 
because  they  have  worldwide  followers  and  their  history  is  played  out  on 
the  world  stage.  But  if  you  study  their  histories  you  will  find  that  they 
can  all  be  traced  to  a definite  country  of  origin  - for  instance,  Palestine 
or  Arabia.  They  are  really  state  religions.  Each  of  them  has  a political 
form  in  which  the  fortunes  of  the  religion  are  bound  up  with  the  destiny 
of  a state  - for  instance,  Catholicism  and  the  Roman  Empire.  Usually  they 
also  have  a priestly  language  that  reflects  the  dominant  culture  - for 
instance,  Latin,  the  language  of  the  Romans.  The  Sioux  philosopher  Vine 
Deloria,  who  is  the  author  of  a book  on  Native  religion,  has  pointed  out 
that  these  world  religions  are  grounded  in  a sense  of  time  and  history 
rather  than  in  the  sacredness  of  places  and  the  here  and  now.  From  an 
Indian  perspective,  Christianity  has  been  and  still  is  a government 
religion,  and  Manifest  Destiny  is  both  a government  policy  and  religious 
creed . 

In  a sense,  spiritualities  are  more  universal  than  religions.  You  could 
have  a convention  of  shamans-spirit  healers-in,  say,  Guatemala  City  or 
Nairobi,  and  they  would  all  be  able  to  communicate  perfectly,  swapping 
shop  talk  and  exchanging  information,  no  matter  where  they  came  from. 

With  Indian  sign  talk,  I can  communicate  with  Inuits  in  Alaska,  Caribbean 
Indians  and  Mapuche  people  in  Chile.  That  is  truly  ecumenical,  I would 
say. 

Religion  is  something  you  do  one  day  of  the  week.  Spirituality  is 
something  you  live  seven  days  a week-in  fact,  before  the  white  man  came 
Indians  did  not  have  any  concept  of  the  week.  Religion  is  something  you 
do  in  a special  place,  a church,  a synagogue,  a temple.  The  Indian 
church  is  the  outdoors.  The  word  'religion'  comes  from  Latin  and  means 
'tying  back,  binding.'  In  other  words,  it  is  about  control  and 
constraints.  Spirituality  is  all  about  self-determination  and  sovereignty, 
action  and  freedom. 

Most  religions  have  written  codes,  scriptures,  sacred  writings-and  a 
theology.  They  are  institutionalized,  with  written  laws,  buildings  with 
signs  on  them,  clergies  with  different  ranks,  and  the  like.  Native 
spirituality  depends  on  oral  tradition  and  communal  organization  to 
survive.  There  are  no  idols,  no  churches,  no  saints,  no  Messiahs  or 
prophets,  no  popes,  no  priests,  bibles,  psalms,  liturgies  or  creeds  or 
theology  schools.  Native  spirituality  is  something  done,  something 
enacted,  and  something  embodied,  not  something  talked  about, 
philosophized  about  or  set  forth  in  books. 

These  are  the  main  characteristics  of  Native  religion  - its  extreme 
age,  its  practical  focus  as  opposed  to  theological  basis,  and  its 
oral/communal  nature  --  though  I could  also  point  out  another  important 
difference:  women  enjoy  a much,  much  greater  position  of  respect  and 


honor  than  in  ludeo-Christian  society  or  any  other  religion.  When  Russell 
Means  spoke  last  October  as  part  of  CLEC  he  talked  about  this.  He  called 
it  ' matriarchy, 1 rule  by  mothers.  Christianity,  Islam  and  most  other 
state  religions  are  patriarchal,  just  the  opposite. 

The  title  of  a famous  book  on  Indians  is  500  Nations.  This  refers  to  the 
many  diverse  cultures  spread  across  North  America  at  the  time  of  Contact 
with  the  Spanish,  French  and  English.  Each  had  their  own  tribal  religious 
practices-you  might  call  them  denominations.  Arin  Kamoltrakul,  a Native 
American  author  on  the  Internet,  divides  them  into  four  groups:  Plains 
Indians,  Northwest  Coast  Indians,  Northeast  Woodlands  Indians,  and 
Southwestern  Indians  like  the  Pueblo  (she  omits  Northern  Eskimo/Inuit  and 
Southern  groups  like  the  Creek  and  Cherokee).  Despite  the  wide 
differences  between  groups,  she  finds  many  common  elements.  Here  are  the 
ones  she  discusses: 

* Ceremonies  associated  with  hunting,  such  as  asking  the  pardon  of  the 
animal's  spirit  before  taking  its  life 

* Agricultural  ceremonies,  for  instance,  Pueblo  kachina  ceremonies 

* A dependence  on  visions  and  dreams 

* Reverence  for  animal  totems  and  ancestors 

* Healing  practices  centered  on  the  shaman  or  medicine  man 

* Offerings  made  to  spirits,  such  as  a tobacco  pouch  placed  on  the  ground 
at  the  beginning  of  a journey  Hultkranz,  an  academic  authority  on  Native 
American  religion,  says  it  developed  30,000  to  60,000  years  ago  and  has 
remained  essentially  static.  (The  outside  looking  in!)  Its  common 
elements  are  the  hunting  taboos,  animal  ceremonialism,  beliefs  in  spirits 
and  shamanism  of  those  early  ancestors. 

One  of  the  oldest  accounts  of  North  American  Indian  lifeways  is  a 
Spanish  explorer's  story  of  his  life  among  the  Southern  Indians  in  the 
1520s.  Cabeza  de  Vaca  was  the  explorer,  and  his  fantastic  tale  was 
published  in  1542  under  the  title.  Adventures  into  the  Unknown  Interior 
of  America. 

'They  have  a strange  custom  when  acquaintances  [distantly  separated?] 
meet  or  occasionally  visit,  of  weeping  for  half  an  hour  before  they  speak. 
This  over,  the  one  who  is  visited  rises  and  gives  his  visitor  all  he  has. 
The  latter  accepts  it  and,  after  a while,  carries  it  away,  often  without 
a word . ’ 

In  the  travels  of  William  Bartram,  a scene  is  described  where  two  long  - 
lost  cousins  meet.  The  entire  outward  conversation  was:  'I  come  - You  do  - 
I go  - You  do. ’ The  significance  of  these  observations  is  Indians  lived  in 
spirit,  communicated  in  spirit. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  looking  at  individual  Native  religions-all  of  which 
are  tribal  - to  some  common  denominators  shared  by  all  practitioners . Here 
is  a list  I came  up  with  rather  informally,  a kind  of  questionnaire  for 
census  takers: 

* Importance  of  fire  (and  Indians  build  small  fires-they  disdain  being 
wasteful) 

* Belief  system  arranged  around  'spirit'  (sha) 

* Are  you  a member  of  a tribe? 

* Do  you  pray  in  a Native  language? 

* Do  you  know  what  your  clan  and  ancestry  is? 

* Do  you  observe  certain  seasonal  festivals  and  ceremonies? 

* Do  you  visit  any  sacred  places? 

* Do  you  have  access  to  family  or  clan  medicine? 

* Are  women  truly  honored  in  your  society? 

I'm  sure  some  of  you  are  asking  yourself,  'So  what's  in  Native  religion 
for  me?'  Why  do  I even  need  to  be  aware  of  it?  If  you  can't  be  a 
practitioner  of  Native  religion  without  being  a Native-and  if  Natives 
aren't  out  to  make  converts  or  proselytize-and  they  are  a tiny,  secretive 
sect  to  begin  with,  why  do  we  even  need  to  learn  about  them?  The  answer 
has  to  do  with  several  important  issues  you  may  have  read  about  in  the 
newspaper.  Here  is  a short  list: 

* Sacred  burial  grounds  and  funerary  artifacts 

* The  mascot  issue 

* Should  Native  American  prisoners  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  sweat  lodge? 
Attend  Native  American  Church  services?  Ingest  peyote?  There  are  1 


million  Americans  in  prison,  and  a disproportionate  number  of  them  are 
Native  American. 

In  conclusion,  we've  learned  how  many  of  us  there  are  today,  looked  at 
some  of  the  varieties  of  Native  religious  experience,  and  attempted  to 
compile  some  common  characteristics . If  I could  leave  you  with  one  thing, 
I'd  like  to  leave  you  with  this:  We're  still  here.  We  may  not  go  around 
advertising  our  presence,  but  we're  here,  and  increasingly  we  are  not 
concerned  just  with  survival  or  fighting  off  discrimination  or  government 
persecution.  What  we're  most  interested  in  today  is  building  a future 
for  our  people,  not  just  preserving  our  culture  and  our  religion  - that's 
defensive  --  but  making  it  stronger,  more  creative  and  more  dynamic.  I 
really  believe  Indians  have  a contribution  to  make  to  21st  century 
American  society  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  small  numbers,  lust 
remember:  Indians  build  small  fires. 

Now  I'll  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions. 

Donald  Panther-Yates 

"RE : Rustywire:  Traditional  Navajo  Sundance?"  

Date:  18  lul  2001  19:01:10  -0700 

From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Subj : traditional  navajo  sundance? 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

I went  with  a friend  twelve  years  ago  to  the  Sun  Dance  at  Big  Mountain 
and  while  there  I made  the  statement  that  I did  not  think  it  was  right 
to  have  it  there.  That  it  was  a slap  in  the  face  to  "the  traditional 
Navajo  Way".  I was  in  the  Whitesinger  camp  and  Blackgoats. 

I went  and  saw  a number  militant  Navajos  and  a lot  of  non-Indian 
tourists.  There  were  three  bus  loads  who  paid  $300  a head  to  join  in 
the  sweat  ceremony,  one  sweat  with  both  men  and  woman  together.  I 
stated  my  view  of  it.  Orville  Lookinghorse  was  running  it.  While  no 
one  publicly  challenged  my  statement,  I was  told  privately  later  that 
what  I said  was  not  welcome.  I was  counselled  to  keep  my  view  to 
myself. 

I left  the  Sun  Dance  and  to  this  day  feel  that  at  the  place  called 
Head  of  the  Earth,  that  home  of  lightning  and  the  Twin  Heros,  and  the 
Hozhoji,  where  people  identify  themselves  by  clan  which  tells  people 
where  come  from,  to  whom  you  are  related  and  places  you  on  a certain 
place  on  earth  in  terms  of  who  you  are,  your  family  and  birthright 
that  term  Ke'  is  not  a part  of  the  Sun  Dance,  and  after  having  looked 
at  the  Sun  Dance  and  some  meanings  of  the  placement  of  the  center 
pole,  and  associated  articles  attached  to  it,  that  it  is  a form  of  an 
Enemy  Way  ceremony  in  part  due  to  the  use  of  certain  things  some 
involving  my  own  people  I can  not  support  it  being  on  Navajo  land. 

I see  a mixture  of  Peyote  and  Navajo  way,  along  with  the  use  of 
western  Christian  religions,  such  as  Holy  Roller  practitioners  who 
import  som  Navajo  Way  practices  into  their  religion.  I have  also  seen 
the  use  of  electronic  media,  the  internet  used  for  "indian  prayers  by 
credit  card"  and  soothsayers  stepping  in  to  use  what  is  not  theirs. 

Now  our  own  people  seek  for  help  from  not  our  ceremonies  but  ones  from 
other  places.  Navajo,  who  are  we,  we  are  diverse  and  some  choose  to 
say  this  is  ours,  and  they  speak  and  sound  like  it  is  all  of  us,  and  I 
think  that  Navajo  People  don't  agree  with  it  but  are  not  so  vocal  or 
aggressive  as  to  say  take  it  away  from  here,  but  stand  off  to  the  side 
and  shake  their  heads. 

I am  reminded  of  a meeting  I attended  no  so  long  ago,  when  an  argument 
broke  out  between  a Hopi  religious  leader  and  an  Apache  medicine 
woman.  The  Hopi  said  something  to  the  effect  that  the  Hopi  ways  were 
older,  more  traditional  and  carried  more  weight,  that  their  prayers 
had  greater  power  through  their  dances. 

The  meeting  was  a gathering  of  traditional  religious  leaders  from  45 
tribes  discussing  the  use  of  Eagle  feathers  for  ceremonies.  Well,  the 
Apache  woman  got  up  and  said,  "Our  ways  have  more  power  I think. 


Apache  prayers  are  stronger!",  she  said. 

The  Hopi  looked  at  her  and  said  when  we  dance  our  prayers  work,  they 
take  time,  when  we  pray  for  rain,  it  will  rain,  he  said.  She  said, 
when  you  dance,  it  takes  time,  sometimes  days  or  weeks  before  rain 

comes,  for  us  it  is  not  so,  she  said.  He  looked  at  her  across  the  room 

and  said.  Tell  me  how  can  you  say  that?  The  scene  was  uncomfortable 
for  everyone.  It  seemed  that  what  she  said  was  too  much  for  everyone 
and  they  wondered  what  she  would  say.  She  looked  at  him  and  said. 

Don't  you  know,  we,  my  people  have  had  ceremonies  that  never  fail. 

When  they  are  done  they  work,  right  away. 

In  the  mind  of  everyone  there,  the  names  of  traditional  ceremonies 
clicked  off  one  by  one.  What  was  she  talking  about  to  say  such  a 
thing.  She  said,  do  you  see  that  light  from  outside.  It  comes  from  the 
Sun.  We  have  the  Sunrise  ceremony,  and  each  time  it  is  done  the  sun 
comes  up  the  next  day. 

The  room  was  quiet.  Everyone  sat  there  and  they  just  laughed.  It  was  a 

good  laugh  and  even  the  Hopi  after  while  laughed  too. 

Where  would  we  be  without  each  of  our  own  tribe's  ceremonies,  maybe 
just  sitting  in  the  dark. 

rustywire@yahoo . com 

"RE : Poem:  We  Can't  Breathe"  

Date:  Thu,  03  Dun  1999  12:30:19  GMT 
From:  Todd  Clark  <tamanend(3helicon . net> 

Subj : We  Can't  Breathe 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

We  Can't  Breathe 

The  transmission  of  indigenous  identity 
Is  extremely  incendiary. 

And  therefore,  we're  left  intoxicated  and  invisible. 

All  we  inherit  are  injuries 

When  we  should  possess  a hemisphere. 

We  can't  breathe 

When  we're  forbidden  the  expressiveness  of  our  languages; 

We  can't  breathe 

When  we're  shackled  by  the  manacles  of  the  iron  alphabet. 

We  can't  breathe 

When  we're  crushed  inside  the  insect  swarm; 

We  can't  breathe 

When  they  cause  our  children  irreparable  harm. 

We  can't  breathe 

When  they  eradicate  the  evidence  of  their  own  duplicity; 

We  can't  breathe 

When  they  devastate  our  homeland  with  festering  sores. 

We  can't  breathe 

When  they  unbalance  the  forces  of  the  side  worlds; 

We  can't  breathe 

When  everything  we  believed  in  is  formless  and  forgotten. 

We  can't  breathe 

When  we're  dispersed  and  decimated  by  eminent  domain; 

We  can't  breathe 

When  we're  caught  in  the  contagion  of  imploding  proximities. 

We  can't  breathe 

When  we're  silenced  by  deft  political  machinations; 

We  can't  breathe 

When  we've  interiorized  the  inertia  of  hopelessness. 


We  can't  breathe 

When  we're  the  objects  of  religious  ridicule  and  derision; 

We  can't  breathe 

When  we're  made  a mockery  by  capitalist  mascots. 

We  can't  breathe 

When  we're  undermined  by  the  weak  among  our  own; 

We  can't  breathe 

When  we're  subjected  to  the  most  extreme  genocide  ever  known! 

Copyright  1996  Todd  Tamanend  Clark 
All  rights  reserved. 

Todd  Tamanend  Clark 
& The  Clarkestra 

Poetry/Electronic  Music/Performance  Art 
Greensboro,  Pennsylvania 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  - 

Date:  Tue,  17  Dul  2001  06:51:44  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea . org> 

Subj : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  Duly  30-August  5 

IU  LAI 
(Duly) 

(Hinaiaeleele) 

30 

The  joy  of  the  spirit  is  everlasting. 

31 

The  clouds  lie  upon  the  mountaintops  like  sleepy  children. 

AUKAKE 

(August) 

(Mahoe-mua) 

August  was  the  season  when  the  ohia  fruit  ripened  abundantly. 

1 

All  are  strangers  when  they  come  here,  until  the  spirit  of  this  land  claims 
their  hearts. 

2 

Life  is  the  only  true  magic. 

3 

The  summer  sunlight  is  rich  honey  poured  upon  the  flowers. 

4 

To  hear  the  bright  laughter  of  even  one  child's  joy  is  to  hear  the  world. 

5 

Through  music,  we  are  most  nearly  ourselves. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  Upcoming  Events"  — - 

Date:  Sun,  22  Duly  2001  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Subj:  Upcoming  Events 


Date:  Tue,  12  Dun  2001  09:43:48  -0800 
Subj:  Honoring  All  Elders 

From:  Andre  P.  Cramblit  <andrekar@ncidc .org> 
http : //www. ncidc . org/nwit2001. htm 


September  22,  23,  2001 

20th  Annual  Elders  Gathering 

Honoring  the  Late  Frank  Gist  Sr. 

California  Tribal  Dance  Demonstration  3-6pm  Saturday 
Redwood  Acres  Fairgrounds 
3750  Harris  St.  Eureka,  CA 

Andre  Cramblit,  Operations  Director-Northern  California  Indian  Development 
Council 

NCIDC  (http://www.ncidc.org)  is  a non-profit  that  meets  the  development 
needs  of  American  Indians  and  operates  an  art  gallery  featuring  the  art  of 
California  tribes  (http://www.americanindianonline.com) 


Date:  Wed,  11  Dul  2001  00:41:29  -0500  (CDT) 

From:  susanbates@webtv.net  (Susan  Bates) 

Subj : Day  of  Mourning 

>To:  gars@speakeasy . org  (Gary  Night  Owl) 

The  Medicine  Society  to  which  I belong  is  going  to  hold  a Day  Of 
Mourning  on  October  13,  2001,  in  Springfield,  Missouri.  The  purpose  of 
this  event  is  to  remember  all  the  people  who  were  murdered,  kidnapped, 
raped,  tortured,  infected  with  disease  and  ripped  from  their  culture 
since  the  arriving  of  Columbus. 

It  is  my  intention  to  gather  as  many  names  of  these  people  as  possible. 
The  names  will  be  read  slowly  with  the  beat  of  a drum  to  mark  their 
presence. 

If  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  your  ancestors  who  died  in  this  manner, 
please  send  them  to  me  and  I will  see  that  they  are  honored.  If  you 
don't  know  the  name,  you  may  say  something  like,  " In  Memory  of  my 
Great-great  grandfather  who  died  on  the  Trail  of  Tears,"  or  "In  Memory 

of  the  50  people  who  were  murdered  at  ...  by " 

Now  is  the  time  to  honor  our  Ancestors.  It  is  up  to  you. 

You  can  e-mail  me  at  susanbates@webtv.net 
or  write  to  me  at 

Susan  Bates,  RR  3 Box  654,  Cabool,  MO  65689 


4TH  ANNUAL 

DOC  HOLLIDAY  DAYS  AND  NATIVE  AMERICAN  FESTIVAL  2001 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  10TH,  9AM  TIL  9PM 
SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  11TH,  9AM  TIL  6PM 
STORYTELLERS,  ARTS  & CRAFTS, 

GAMES,  FOOD  AND  FUN! 

EXPERIENCE  THE  EXCITEMENT  OF  THE  DANCE 

AND  CULTURE  OF  THE  NATIVE  AMERICANS 

HOST  DRUM  - TBA 

HEAD  MAN  - SCOTT  CRISP 

HEAD  LADY  - MONICA  ARRINGTON 

M/C  - GARY  SMITH 

A/D  - TBA 

MATH  FIELDS,  GRIFFIN,  GA 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION:  CONTACT 

MARK  OR  RUTH  DAVIS  (256)  820-6315 

A $5.00  DONATION  TO  THE  DOC  HOLLIDAY  SOCIETY 

GETS  YOU  A MILLION  $$$  WORTH  OF  FUN !!!!!!!!!!! 

WESTERN  REENACTMENTS  - LIVING  HISTORY  AT  ITS 

VERY  BEST  - OLD  CAR  CRUISE  ON  SAT.  AT  1 TO  5 


NATIVE  SOLUTIONS  PRESENTS: 

4th  ANNUAL  INTERTRIBAL  POW  WOW 
APRIL  26-28,  2002 


TIMES  FRI 
SAT 
SUN 


5-9  DANCING  & STORYTELLING 
10-8  GRAND  ENTRY  11:00 
10-5  GRAND  ENTRY  12:00 


OXFORD  LAKE  PARK,  OXFORD,  AL;  EXIT  185  OFF  1-20 
NATIVE  AMERICAN  HONOR  GUARD  AND  WARRIOR  SOCIETY 
ADMISSION  - $5  - ADULTS 

SENIORS  55  AND  UP  & CHILDREN  12  AND  UNDER  - FREE 

HOST  NORTHERN  DRUM  - GREY  WOLF  SINGERS 
HOST  SOUTHERN  DRUM  - SHADOW  WOLF  SINGERS 
HEADMAN  - DON  REDBEAR 
HEADLADY  - DONNA  DULANEY 

M.C.  - GARY  SMITH  ARENA  DIRECTOR  - BUCK  TUCKER 
SPECIAL  PERFORMANCE  BY  LARRY  CAMPBELL 

SPECIAL  APPEARANCE  BY  DALLAS, TX  AUTHOR  AND  MOTIVATIONAL 
SPEAKER  KICKING  EAGLE,  "AMBASSADOR  OF  THE  PEOPLE" 

ALL  DANCERS  WELCOME  ALL  DRUMS  WELCOME 

NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL  ALLOWED 
PLEASE  BRING  YOUR  OWN  LAWN  CHAIRS 

LEARN  ABOUT  EARLY  IRON  FORGING  FROM  DOHN  WILLIAMS,  SEE 
DEMONSTRATIONS  ON  BEADWORK,  DREAM  CATCHERS, 

LEARN  ABOUT  HEALING  WITH  HERBS 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL  TONY  AT  (256)  835-0110; CINDY  AT  (256)  831-9373; 
30HN  OR  RACHEL  AT  (256)  835-2638  OR  MARK  OR  RUTH  DAVIS  AT  (256)  820-6315. 
VENDORS  CALL  MARK  OR  RUTH  DAVIS  OR  EMAIL 
ravenspiritwalker@yahoo . com  OR  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 


Whispering  Winds  POWWOW  DATES 
http : //www.whisperingwind . com/ 

EMAIL  us  your  dates  whiswind@i-55.com 

For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine, 
dates  need  to  be  submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance. 

Last  Update:  Duly  11,  2001 

These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from  flyers 
emails,  phone  calls.  Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Heritage, 
Inc.,  are  not  responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations.  It  is  always 
a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for  verification. 

DULY  2001 

27-29  3rd  Annual  Sobriety  Powwow  sponsored  by  The  Muckleshoot  Indian 
Tribe.  Muckleshoot  Indian  Reservation,  Auburn,  Wa.  Info:  253-804-8752. 

27- 29  The  Bitterroot  Valley  All  Nations  Powwow  ( formerly  Good  Nations). 
Historic  Daly  Mansion  grounds  in  Hamilton,  Montana.  Info:  e-mail  us  @ 
powwow01@hotmail.com  or  write  to  P.O.  Box  1421,  Hamilton, MT.  59840.  Phone: 
(406)363-5383  or  (406)726-3701. 

28- 29  4th  Annual  Indian  Brave  Campground  Powwow.  Between  Harmony  & 
Zellenople,  PA.  Info:  (724)  452-9204 

28-29  Honoring  Our  Elders  Powwow.  Bay  City,  MI.  Info:  (517)  892-3077. 
AUGUST  2001 

2- 5  Menominee  Nation.  Woodland  Bowl,  Keshena,  WI  (715)  799-3341  or 
(715)  799-5114 

3- 5  46th  Annual  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  Traditional  Wacipi.  Kanke  Andes,  SD. 
Info:  (605)  384-3641. 

3-5  17th  Little  Elk's  Retreat.  Campgrounds,  Mt  Pleasant,  MI  (517)  775-4072 
or  800-225-8172 

3-5  Kaw  Nation.  Kaw  Lake,  15  miles  from  Kaw  City,  OK  (417)  384-7114  or 
(580)  269-2552  ext  260 

3-4  Bell  Powwow.  Powwow  Grounds,  Stillwell,  OK  (918)  696-4480 
3-5  Third  Annual  Gathering  sponsored  by  The  Wolf  Clan  of  Central  Illinois 
Riverton  Illinois.  Info:  StarWalker  at  217/627-9153.  Traders  welcome!  For 
Trader  space,  call  or  write  Dohn  Skenandore,  1229  East  Brown,  Springfield, 
Illinois  62703,  217/638-6137. 

3-5  Oklahoma  Indian  Nations  Powwow.  Concho  Powwow  Grounds,  Concho,  OK. 


Info:  (405)  262-0345. 

4-5  Hon-dah  Resort.  Hon-Dah,  AZ  (520)  369-0299 

4-5  6th  Annual  Long  Island  Native  American  Task  Force  Powwow.  Main  Street 
School,  Setauket,  Long  Island,  NY.  Info:  ( 631)  399-1536. 

4-6  41st  Wikwemikong.  Thunderbird  Park.  Manitoulin  Island,  Ontario 
(705)  859-2385 

6-8  ISU  Spring.  Reed  Gymnasium,  ISU  Pocatello,  ID 

6-12  70th  American  Indian  Expo.  Caddo  Co.  Fair  Grounds,  Anadarko,  OK 
(405)  247-6651 

9- 12  Midwest's  Ultimate  Powwow.  5 miles  west  of  Tama,  Iowa  800-944-9503 

10- 12  Little  Shell  Celebration,  Newton,  North  Dakota  (701)  627-3634  or 
(701)  627-3483 

10-12  Kul-Wicasa  Oyate  Fair  & Wacipi,  Lower  Brule,  South  Dakota 
(605)  473-5561 

10-12  Nesika  Illakee.  Siletz,  Oregon  800-922-1399  ext  230 

10-12  24th  IICOT  Champions.  Tulsa  State  Fair  Grounds,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

(918)  836-1523.  www.iicot.org  or  email:  iicot@aol.com 

10- 12  The  Thunderbird  Society  Powwow.  Fairgrounds,  Vandalia  ,M0. 

Info:  De  Givens  (573)  874-3454. 

11- 12  6th  Annual  Ancestors  Powwow.  Heathsedge,  Abbey  Road  Dover,  Kent, 
England.  Centreland  Singers;  Kim  Oakshot,  M.C.  Info:  011  44  1304  241091 
11-12  Paumanauke  Powwow.  Tanner  Park,  Copiague,  Long  Island. 

Info:  (631)  661-7558. 

16-19  Wichita  Tribal  Dance.  Wichita  Tribal  Park,  Anadarko,  OK. 

(405)  247-  2425. 

16- 20  Crow  Fair  Celebration.  Crow  Agency  , Montana.  Info:  9406)  248-6910. 

17- 19  51st  Annual  Tulsa  Powwow.  Mohawk  park.  Info:  (918)  743-3628 

17-19  90th  Chief  Seattle  Days.  Downtown  Suquamish,  WA  (360)  598-3311 

17- 19  Shakoppe  Mdewakanton,  Prior  Lake,  Minnesota  (612)  445-8900 

18  2nd  Annual  Native  American  Music  Festival.  Bardstown  Airport  (no  city, 
state  listed).  Info:  (502)  348-0425  bryant@bardstown.com 

18- 19  19th  Annual  Traditional  Powwow.  Boone  County  4- H Grounds,  Lebanon, 
IN.  Info:  (317)  545-5057  or  aicindiana@hotmail.com. 

18-19  2nd  Annual  Competition  Pow  Wow  sponsored  by  Red  Flawk  American 
Indian  Cultural  Society.  Willow  Ranch,  Coitsville  Twp.,  OH. 

Info:  Rose  Marie  Tullio  at  1-330-755-4971 

18-19  8th  Annual  Powwow.  Corpus  Christi,  TX.  Info:  (361)  358-9298. 

23-26  Schemitzun  2001.  Powwow  Grounds,  Mashantucket , CT  800-224-CORN 

23- 26  Ponca  Nation  Powwow.  White  Eagle  Park,  White  Eagle,  OK. 

(580)  762-8104. 

24- 26  First  Annual  Traditional  Powwow  hosted  by  the  Shooting  Star  Casino, 
Mahnomen,  MN.  Info:  (218)  573-2104  or  tmas34@hotmail.com 

24-26  4th  Sac  & Fox  of  Missouri.  Hwy  75,  Powhattan,  Kansas  (785)  742-7471 
or  (785)  467-8000 

24-26  125th  Rosebud  Celebration.  Powwow  Grounds,  Rosebud,  South  Dakota 
(605)  747-2381 

24-26  33rd  Southern  California.  Orange  County  Fair  Grounds,  Costa  Mesa,  CA 
(714)  962-6673 

24- 26  27th  Annual  Powwow  sponsored  by  the  Baltimore  American  Indian 
Center.  Catonsville  Campus  Athletic  Fields,  Baltimore,  MD. 

Info:  (410)  675-3535. 

25- 26  Ramapough  Lenape  Powwow.  Sallies  Field,  Ringwood,  ND. 

Info:  (201)  529-1171. 

29-  Sept  2 Celebration  of  Metis  History  Powwow.  Lewiston,  MT. 

Info:  (406)  248-2948 

30- Sept  2 Poplar  Indian  Days.  Powwow  Grounds,  Poplar,  MT  (406)  768-3826  or 

(406)  768-3351 

31-  Sept  3 Wee  Gitchie  Ne  Me  E Dim.  Veterans  Memorial  Grounds,  Cass  Lake, 
MN  (218)  335-8289 

31-  Sept  4 Spokane  Labor  Day.  Powwow  Grounds,  Wellpinit,  WA  (509)  258-4581 
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1 The  Pueblo  Friendship  9th  Annual  Powwow  Association.  Pueblo  Depot 


Activity,  Pueblo  ,C0.  Info:  Susan  (719)  561-4223. 

1-2  41st  Annual  Tecumseh  Lodge  Powwow.  Tipton,  IN.  Info:  (317)  745-2858 
on  email:  rlkmeyen@aol.com  on  www.tlodge.snphoto.net 
1-2  27th  Thamesville.  Moravian  Reserve,  Ontario  (519)  692-3969  or 
(519)  627-9291  or  (519)  692-3936 

1-3  Northern  Arapaho  Powwow.  Arapaho,  WY.  Info:  (800)  433-0662. 

1-3  Labor  Day  Weekend  Celeb.  Black  River  Falls,  Wisconsin  800-294-9343 
1-3  19Annual  Labor  Day  Weekend  Traditional.  Heimat  Haus  St.  Route  104, 
Grove  City,  OH.  Info:  (614)  443-6120.  email:  naicco@aol.com 
1-4  Choctaw  Nation  Labor  Day  Festival.  Tribal  Capital  Grounds,  Tuskahoma, 
OK.  Info:  (918)  569-4465. 

6-9  55th  Navajo  Nation  Fair.  Wind  Rock,  Arizona  (520)  871-6478 

6- 9  United  Tribes.  UTTC  Campus,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota  (701)  255-3285 

7- 8  31st  Coharie  People's.  Clinton,  North  Carolina  (910)  564-6909 

7-9  2001  Indian  Summer  Traditional  Pow  Wow.  Credit  Island  in  Davenport, 

IA.  All  drums  welcome!  Info:  Les  Miller  319-381-3547  or 
e-mail  lsmma@qconline.com 

7-9  Indian  Summer.  Maier  Festival  Park,  Milwaukee,  WI  (414)  774-7119 
7-9  81st  Southern  Ute.  Sky  Ute  Downs  Arena,  Ignacio,  CO  (970)  563-4156  or 
(970)  563-0100 

7-9  12th  Sycuan  Powwow.  Powwow  Grounds,  El  Cajon,  CA  (619)  445-7776 
7-9  4th  Annual  Credit  Island  Traditional  Pow  Wow.  Host  drum  War  Pony. 

Hosted  by  Urban  Indian  Tribal  Organization.  Info:  Les  Miller  at 
319-381-3547. 

7- 9  Northern  Cherokee  Pow  wow.  Clinton,  MO.  Info:  (660)  884-7999. 

(Contest) 

8- 9  14th  Trail  of  Tears.  Trail  of  Tears  Park,  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky 
(270)  886-8033 

8-9  8th  Precious  Sunset.  Recreation  Point,  Bass  Lake,  California 
(559)  855-2705 

13- 15  Pendleton  Round-up  Rodeo  & Powwow.  Pendleton,  OR.  Info:  800-457-6336. 

14- 16  Great  Mohican  Indian  Powwow.  Mohican  Reservation,  Loudonville,  OH. 
Info:  1-800-766-CAMP 

14-15  Fort  Sill  Apache  Dance.  Ft.  Sill  Apache  Tribal  Complex.  Apache,  OK. 
Info:  (580)  588-2298. 

14-15  7th  Annual  North  Ameican  Indian  Alliance  Powwow.  Butte  Civic  Center, 
Butte, MT  (406)  782-0461. 

14-16  The  Great  Mohican.  Loudonville,  Ohio  (419)  994-4987 

14-16  26th  Guilford  NAA.  Country  Park,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

14-16  Salmon  Homecoming  Celebration.  Seattle  Aquarium,  Seattle,  WA. 

Info:  (206)  386-4315 

14-16  8th  Annual  St.  Francois  River  Powwow.  Park  Hills  Mineral  Area 
College,  Farmington,  MO.  Info:  (573)  756-6702. 

14- 16  Mahkato  Traditional  Pow-Wow  Honoring  the  38  Dakotah.  Land  of 
Memories  Park,  Mankato,  MN. 

Info : http: //www. turtletrack.org/MahkatoWacipi/ 

15  8th  St.  Francis  River,  Mineral  Area  College,  Park  Hills,  Missouri 
(573)  756-6702  or  (573)  756-3658 

15  TIHA  Annual  Fall  Powwow.  Robinson  Park,  Llano,  TX.  Info:  (830)  665-9309. 

15- 16  Native  American  Festival.  Colonial  Plantation,  Ridley  Creek  State 
Park,  Media,  PA.  Info:  (717)  284-3427  or  (610)  566-1725. 

15-16  8th  Annual  Hart  of  the  West  Intertribal  Powwow.  William  S.  Hart  Park 
& Museum,  Newhall,  CA.  Info:  (661)  255-9295. 

15  11th  Annual  All  Children's  Powwow.  Wheelwright  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  704  Camino  Lejo,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87505.  Info:  800-607-4636. 
www. wheelwright .org  or  email:  pr@wheelwright.org 

15-16  9th  annual  Four  Winds  Powwow.  Killeen  Special  Events  Center,  Killeen, 
TX  Info:  (254)699-3167  Paula  Brock,  www.fourwindstx.org  or 
email:  fourwindsl@hotmail.com 

15-16  New  Hampshire  Intertribal  Council  Powwow.  Beaver  Dam  Campground, 
Berwick,  ME.  Info:  (603)  528-3005. 

21-23  29th  Annual  National  Indian  Day  Celebration  & Powwow.  Pavillion, 
White  Swan,  WA.  Info:  (509)  874-2473. 

21-23  Grand  Bois  Inter-Tribal  Powwow.  Grand  Bois  Campground,  Hwy  24,  Borg, 
LA.  Info:  ( 504)  594-1068. 


21-23  29th  National  Indian  Days.  White  Swan  Pavillion,  White  Swan,  WA 
(509)  865-5121  ext.  408 

21-23  7th  Council  Tree.  Confluence  Park,  Delta,  CO  800-874-1741  or 
(970)  874-1718 

21-23  Great  Lakes  Championship,  Fair  Grounds  Park,  Detroit,  MI 
(313)  871-1303 

21- 22  2nd  Eschikagou.  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  IL  (505)  836-2810 

22- 23  Mountain  in  the  Sky,  Belleayre  Mt.  Ski  Ctr,  Highmount,  New  York 
(914)  254-5782  or  (914)  254-4238 

22-23  6th  Blanchard.  Millstream  Fair  Grounds,  Findlay,  Ohio  (419)  423-8194 
or  (419)  422-2561 

22-23  19th  Mount  Duliet.  Ward  Agricultural  Center,  Lebanon,  TN 
(615)  444-4899  or  (615)  443-1537 

27- 30  7th  Annual  Drums  Along  the  Trail  Powwow.  Davascus,  VA. 

Info:  (540)  475-3430 

28- 29  Standing  Bear  Powwow.  Standing  Bear  Native  American  Memorial  Park, 
Ponca  City,  OK.  Info:  (580)  762-1514. 

28-29  2nd  Annual  Buffalo  River  Powwow.  Airport  Road,  Linden,  TN. 

Info:  (931)  589-5876. 

28-30  11th  Casino  Morongo,  Casino  Grounds,  Cabazon,  California 
800-252-4499  ext  3804  or  (909)  849-3080  ext.  274 

28-30  19th  Annual  Native  American  Days.  Angel  Mounds  State  Historic  Site, 
Evansville,  IN.  Info:  Bill  Spellazza  at  (812)853-3956  or 
email  curator@angelmounds .org. 

28- 30  10th  Comanche  Nation  Fair.  Craterville  Park,  Cache,  Oklahoma 
(580)  492-4988 

29  Northern  Plains  Tribal  Arts  Wacipi.  Stewart  Center,  Univ  of  Sioux  Falls 
Campus,  Sioux  Falls,  SD.  Info:  1-800-658-4797. 

29- 30  2nd  Annual  T.P.R.C.  Benefit  Powwow.  Odessa  College  Sports  Center, 
Odessa,  TX  (915)  335-7986. 

29-30  50th  Annual  Chickahominy  Fall  Festival  & Powwow.  Chickahominy  Tribal 
Ctr,  Charles  City  County,  VA.  Info:  (804)  829-2781. 

29-30  8th  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow.  Waimea  Ball  Park,  Big  Island  of 
Hawaii.  Info:  (808)  885-5569. 

29-30  8th  Intertribal  by  the  Sea.  Memorial  Coliseum,  Corpus  Christi,  TX 
(361)  883-9980  or  (361)  643-0399 

29-30  "Lest  Our  Children  Forget"  2001  Powwow.  Siena  Heights  University 
Fieldhouse,  Adrian,  MI.  Info:  (517)  263-1659  or  mdc@cass.net 
29  American  Indian  Days  Celebration.  St.  loseph  Indian  School,  Chamberlain, 
South  Dakota  (605)  734-3300 
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5-6  Fayetteville.  Memorial  Arena,  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina 
(910)  483-8442 

5-7  Lenape  Tears  Powwow.  McCall's  Farm,  Lehighton,  PA.  Info:  (570)  929- 
3102.  cegr@intergraf ix. net  or  www.lenapenation.org  11  Annual  Cahokia 
Mounds  Pow  Wow.  Cahokia  Mounds  Museum,  Collinsville,  IL.  Info:  Lowell 
Davis  217-688-2442 

5-8  Annual  Sukutt  Menyl  Feista  - Torres  Martinez  Desert  Cahuilla 
Indians,  Thermal  CA.  Info:  760-397-8144 

5- 8  West  Coast  Powwo  Cruise  departing  from  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

Info:  (760)  369-2232 

6 Ponca  Hethushka.  Ponca  Cultural  Center,  White  Eagle,  OK. 

6- 7  Rainbow  Dancers  present  Worlds  largest  buffalo  festival  / pow  wow. 
Farmer  Dave's  Buffalo  Ranch,  Farmer  City,  IL.  info-(309)3822779  or 
walkhawk2@ntslink.net  or  www.powwows.2ya.com 

6-7  27th  Annual  American  Indian  Powwow.  Thomas  Square,  Honolulu,  Oahu. 

Info:  (808)  734-5171. 

6-7  Council  Oak  Powwow.  Dighton,  MA.  Info:  (508)  880-6887. 

8-10  15th  Annual  Black  Hills  Powwow.  Rushmore  Plaza  Civic  Center,  Rapid 
City,  SD  (605)  341-0925. 

12-14  The  2001  Clarksville,  TN  Area  Intertribal  Pow-wow.  Info:  Doug  "Red 
Fox"  Kirby  at  jk4538@earthlink.net  or  Dave  "Bear  Claw"  Baker  at 
dgbakel@bellsouth . net 


12-14  Powwow.  Agriculture  Center,  Hagerstown,  MD.  Info:  (252)  257-5383 

12- 14  2nd  Annual  Pony  Meeks  Memoriam.  Chikamaka-Cherokee  Indian  Festival. 
Tracy  Ball  Park,  Tracy  City,  TN.  Info:  (615)  907-0308  or 

email:  eagleheart47@hotmail.com 

13  4th  Annual  American  Indian  Powwow.  Omaha  Civic  Center,Omaha,NE. 

Info:  (402)  444-5066 

13  Post  408  Powwow.  Methodist  Church,  Pearland,  TX.  Info:  (281)  485-3919. 

13  5th  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow.  East  Side  Park,  Hearne,  TX. 

Info:  (979)  828-4977. 

13- 14  The  Spirit  of  This  Place  PowWow  Indian  Festival  and  PowWow.  Pembroke, 
NH.  Info:  (603)  485-5070  or  E-mail:  PemPowWow@aol.com 

13-14  Harvest  Moon  Powwow.  Francis  Farms,  Rehoboth,  MA. 

Info:  (508)  336-8426. 

13-14  American  Indian  Powwow.  Walker  County  Civic  Center,  Rock  Springs,  GA. 
Info:  (706)  226-7995 

19- 21  Ossahatchee  Powwow.  Hamilton,  GA.  Info:  (706)  628-7653. 

20  24th  Annual  Autumn  Powwow.  Univ  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  WI. 

Info:  (414)  229-5880. 

20- 21  2nd  Annual  Saracen  Memorial  Powwow  in  Honor  of  the  Quapaw  People. 

Pine  Bluff  Convention  Center,  Pine  Bluff,  AR.  Info:  (870)  541-5402. 

20-21  Annual  Otcoraro  Native  American  Fall  Festival.  Camp  Dohn  Ware, 
Lacaster  County,  PA.  Info:  (717)  284-3427. 

20-21  6th  Annual  Moving  Waters  Powwow.  Canyon  Lake,  TX. 

Info:  (830)  964-3613. 

20-21  8th  Annual  Healing  of  All  Nations,  Accohannock  Native  American  Fall 
Festival  & Pauwau.  Bending  Water  Park,  Maryland's  Eastern  shore.  Info: 

(410)  623-2660  accohannock@crisfield.net 

20-21  Land  of  Falling  waters  Pow  wow.  Middleschool  at  Parkside,  Jackson, 
Michigan.  Info:  landoffallingwaters@hotmail.com,  or  email: 
osagelin@nativemail . com 

26-28  14th  Annual  Mid-Columbia  River  Powwow.  Celilo,  OR. 

Info:  (509)  877-6105. 

26-28  SouthEastern  Indian  Intertribal  Powwow.  The  Parks  at  Chehaw,  Albany, 
Georgia.  Info:  Jerry  Laney  229-787-5180  evenings,  nativeway@mindspring.com 
or  www.NativeWayProductions.com. 
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==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 

+ + 

i Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  j 

[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  j 

i http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  \ 

+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
indianz.com;  www.wintercount.org;  Big  Mountain,  Innu  People  Forum, 
ndn-aim  and  LPDC  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email;  Newsgroup:  alt. native 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


The  white  man  does  not  obey  the  Great  Spirit;  this  is  why 
the  Indians  never  could  agree  with  him." 

_ Flying  Flawk,  Oglala  Lakota 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  \ 

| of  the  Republic  ! 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 

| States  Constitution,  | 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 


i so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
| Dourney  I 

j The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  i 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  I 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  [ 

| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  i 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  j 

! ! 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  j 

+ - 


Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Are  you  aware,  truly  aware  there  are  native  brothers  and  sisters  fighting 
for  their  very  breath  in  Columbia  and  Ecuador?  Are  you  aware  the  war  for 
basic  rights  continues  in  Chiapas?  Are  you  aware  Indian  Brook  and  Burnt 
Church  are  about  to  risk  being  rammed  and  shot  by  the  Canadian  Fisheries 
for  doing  what  they  have  done  since  before  the  colonialists  arrived?  - fish. 

Somehow  the  intruders  believe  destroying  the  rainforest  is  more  important 
than  the  Quechan  who  live  there.  Somehow  the  colonialist  occupation  forces 
believe  the  Marshall  Decision  does  not  apply  because  they  overfished  waters 
and  now  want  to  deny  basic  rights  to  Aboriginal  Peoples  who  depend  on  those 
waters  and  those  lobster  for  their  very  survival. 

This  is  the  same  damn  mentality  that  Andrew  Dackson  applied  when  he  sent 
the  Cherokee  on  their  "Trail  of  Tears"  death  march,  in  spite  of  a Supreme 

Court  ruling  that  said  their  home  in  Georgia  was  protected. 

If  you  are  aware,  are  you  just  blowing  it  off,  or  raising  hell  with  your 
Congressional/Parliamentary  critter  persons.  Whose  gunships  and  advisors 
do  you  think  are  helping  kill  native  brothers  and  sisters?  Whose  police 
states  do  you  think  are  piloting  those  craft  that  are  ramming  the  Mik'maq? 

Wake  up!  The  "Indian  Question"  is  still  answered  in  the  same  deadly 
way,  and  the  only  reason  it  isn't  hurting  you  personally  is  because  they 
just  haven't  knocked  on  your  door  yet.  And  there  are  a few  of  us,  like  me, 

as  I've  said  before,  who  can  pass  for  white  if  we  choose  to.  I choose 

not  to. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


(*,*) 

- — w— w— — - 


Gary  Night  Owl 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A. 


gars@nanews.org 
gars@speakeasy.org 
gars@olagrande. net 
gars@sdf .lonestar.org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


Tribes  found  Rare  Friend  in  Finney 
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Tribes  found  rare  friend  in  Finney 
By  Carl  Manning 
The  Associated  Press 

To  Kansas,  she  was  former  Gov.  Doan  Finney.  To  the  Kickapoo  tribe,  she 
was  White  Morning  Star  Woman  --  an  honored  and  revered  person. 

She  was  given  her  Kickapoo  name  --  Wah  na  ko  qua  --  in  1991  by  tribal 
elders  after  she  became  the  first  governor  to  recognize  by  official 
proclamation  the  sovereignty  of  American  Indian  tribes. 

"She  was  a much  loved  friend  of  the  tribe,"  said  Nancy  Bear,  tribal 
chairwoman.  "There  are  not  too  many  people  the  Kickapoo  would  label  as  a 
beloved  friend  --  a very  revered  type  of  friendship." 

Finney,  a Democrat  who  served  as  governor  in  1991-95,  died  Saturday  at 
St.  Francis  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  in  Topeka.  She  had  been  diagnosed 
with  liver  cancer  earlier  this  year. 

Her  reputation  as  a friend  to  the  American  Indians  spread  beyond  Kansas. 

"I  think  she  will  be  remembered  for  moving  in  a direction  that  other 
governors  were  afraid  to  go."  Dennis  Banks,  founder  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement 

"The  policies  she  developed  with  native  people  in  Kansas  could  be 
followed  by  other  states,"  said  Dennis  Banks,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Indian  Movement. 

"I  think  she  will  be  remembered  for  moving  in  a direction  that  other 
governors  were  afraid  to  go,"  said  Banks,  a leader  of  the  Wounded  Knee, 
S.D.,  occupation  in  1973. 

As  governor,  she  led  efforts  in  the  1990s  for  the  state-tribal  compacts 
to  have  casinos  on  the  reservations,  starting  with  the  Kickapoo  and  then 
on  the  Prairie  Band  Potawatomi,  Sac  and  Fox,  and  Iowa  reservations,  all  in 
northeast  Kansas. 

Many  legislators  opposed  Finney  because  they  didn't  want  gambling  in  the 
state.  But  she  saw  the  agreements  as  an  economic  boost  for  the 
reservations  and  surrounding  areas. 

"It  wasn't  just  gambling.  She  saw  the  economic  potential  for  the  tribes 
who  had  gaming,"  Bear  said.  "The  biggest  issue  was  the  economic  assistance 
for  the  tribes,  for  us  to  help  ourselves." 

No  tribe  will  say  how  much  they  make  from  casinos.  The  National  Indian 
Gaming  Commission  says  only  that  gross  revenues  were  in  the  $85  million  to 
$175  million  range  for  three  Kansas  casinos  in  1998. 

Lance  Burr,  former  Kickapoo  attorney  general,  said  Finney  was  the  only 


governor  who  stood  up  for  casinos  on  reservations.  But  her  support 
extended  to  other  areas,  including  tribal  sovereignty  and  the  idea  of  fair 
treatment  of  American  Indians. 

"Let  the  history  of  the  1990s  record  an  end  to  the  devious  tactics  and 
calculated  undermining  of  Indian  nations'  sovereignty,  dignity  and  right 
to  self  determination,"  Finney  said  in  a 1992  speech. 

Burr  recalled  that  Finney  was  the  first  governor  to  invite  tribal 
leaders  to  meet  at  Cedar  Crest,  the  governor's  residence. 

"She  took  it  upon  herself  to  ask  what  they  felt  about  issues  rather  than 
dictating  policy  to  the  tribes,"  he  said. 

Bear  said  even  after  Finney  left  office,  she  continued  to  visit  the 
Kickapoo  reservation. 

"She  stayed  involved.  She  was  a true  friend,"  Bear  said. 

Gary  Mitchell,  vice  chairman  of  the  Prairie  Band  Potawatomi  tribal 
council,  said  all  tribes  in  Kansas  benefited  from  Finney's  support. 

"We  have  a lot  of  economic  gains  on  the  reservation  that  wouldn't  have 
been  possible  without  the  tribal-state  compact,"  Mitchell  said.  "She  was 
at  the  forefront  of  that,  so  she  did  everything  possible  to  help  all  the 
tribes . " 

Mitchell  and  Bear  said  Finney's  legacy,  in  many  ways,  is  seen  on  their 
reservations  --  improved  roads,  health  and  child-care  services,  college 
scholarships  and  elderly  assistance,  all  financed  by  casino  revenues 
Danet  Smith 
Owlstar  Trading  Post 
http://www.owlstar.com 
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Cherokee  linguist  Bushyhead  dies  at  86 
By  Quintin  Ellison,  STAFF  WRITER 
Posted:  07-30-01  01:30 

CHEROKEE  - Robert  Henry  Bushyhead,  famed  Cherokee  linguist,  minister, 
educator  and  actor,  died  Saturday  in  a Cherokee  hospital.  He  was  86. 

Bushyhead  will  be  best  remembered  for  his  work  to  preserve  the  Kituhwa 
dialect  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians. 

"It's  a great  loss,"  Ken  Blankenship,  director  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Cherokee  Indian,  said  of  Bushyhead 's  death.  "Without  the  language,  your 
culture  is  pretty  much  gone." 

In  1992,  Bushyhead  and  his  daughter.  Dean,  started  recording  the  dialect 
on  video  and  audio.  The  recordings  are  used  in  Cherokee  schools  as  part  of 
the  Cherokee  Language  Project,  allowing  Cherokee  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  language  spoken  correctly  and  fluently. 

Today,  many  are  involved  in  the  project  that  had  its  beginnings  with  a 
small  grant.  In  the  future,  it  will  be  Bushyhead  who  is  credited  with 
providing  the  project's  building  blocks  and  for  explaining  the  nuances  and 
complicated  inflections  that  form  the  Kituhwa  dialect. 

Bushyhead  was  raised  in  the  Yellow  Hill  community  on  the  Cherokee  Indian 
Reservation.  He  was  6 years  old  when  he  first  heard  the  English  language. 
In  school,  Bushyhead  and  other  young  Cherokee  were  forbidden  to  speak 
their  language.  Bushyhead,  however,  refused  to  forget  the  Kituwah  dialect 
because  he  believed  that  language  is  the  basis  of  culture. 

"The  loss  of  Robert  Bushyhead  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  Cherokee 
language  is  immeasurable,"  said  Cherokee  historian  Lynne  Harlan. 

In  addition  to  his  work  to  preserve  the  language,  Bushyhead  - who 
attended  Carson  Newman  College,  Fruitland  Bible  Institute  and  Harrison 
Chilhowhee  Baptist  Academy  - portrayed  Elias  Boudinot  for  18  years  in  the 


Cherokee  drama  "Unto  These  Hills." 

Boudinot  was  the  editor  of  the  first  newspaper  that  was  written  in  an 
Indian  language  in  the  United  States. 

In  his  rich  life,  Bushyhead  was  also  a logger,  interpreter,  evangelist. 
Baptist  minister  and  lecturer. 

A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday  in  the  Whittier  United 
Methodist  Church  with  the  Rev.  Ben  Bushyhead  and  the  Rev.  Hal  Finney 
officiating.  The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  tonight  at 
Moody  Funeral  Home  in  Sylva. 

Contact  Ellison  at  452-1467  or  QEllison@CITIZEN-TIMES.com 
Copyright  c.  2000  Asheville  Citizen-Times 
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Navajo  Code  Talkers  to  be  honored  for  WWII  role 
Betty  Reid 

The  Arizona  Republic 
Duly  25,  2001  12:00:00 

Doe  Palmer  and  Lloyd  Oliver  served  together  during  World  War  II,  and  for 
decades  after,  they  remained  buddies,  getting  together  every  once  in 
awhile  to  play  pool  and  talk  about  the  things  you'd  expect  two  old  Marine 
Corps  buddies  to  talk  about. 

Except  for  the  one  thing  the  U.S.  military  told  them  never  to  talk 
about:  what  they  did  in  the  South  Pacific  during  the  war. 

This  week.  Palmer  and  Oliver  will  get  medals  for  what  they  did  for  their 
country  during  that  war. 

They  and  27  other  Navajo  Code  Talkers,  many  of  whom  have  died,  will  be 
given  congressional  Gold  Medals  for  using  their  native  language,  Navajo, 
to  transmit  military  messages  by  telephone  and  radio  in  a form  the  enemy 
could  never  decode. 

The  medal  is  Congress'  highest  expression  of  appreciation  for 
achievement  and  service. 

The  two  elderly  Arizona  men  were  part  of  the  first  group  of  29  Code 
Talkers  dispatched  to  the  Pacific  to  serve  their  country.  They  are  among 
the  five  survivors  of  that  original  group. 

Oliver,  78,  leaves  today  for  Washington,  where  he  will  meet  President 
Bush.  Although  the  Phoenix  resident  is  shy  and  hard  of  hearing,  his  eyes 
sparkled  and  he  grinned  when  handed  a note  asking  him  what  he  plans  to  do 
with  the  medal. 

He  read  slowly,  sliding  his  index  finger  over  each  word. 

"Dust  wear  it,  I guess,"  he  said. 

Palmer,  who  now  lives  in  Yuma,  can't  go  because  of  health  reasons,  but 
he  is  sending  his  son,  Kermit,  to  accept  the  medal  on  his  behalf.  Blessed 
with  a sharp  mind,  79-year-old  Palmer  enjoys  chatter,  but  he  is  blind  and 
tells  people  he  "lives  in  the  dark." 

True  to  the  clandestine  nature  of  their  war-time  duty,  Oliver  and  Palmer 
were  closemouthed  about  their  military  experience  for  years.  After  the  war, 
they  were  told  to  keep  quiet  about  the  Navajo  code.  Even  after  information 
about  it  was  declassified  in  1968,  they  were  reluctant  to  discuss  it  or 
take  credit  for  their  deeds. 

"I  don't  go  around  and  brag  about  it,"  Palmer  said.  "I  hear  people  talk 
about  the  war.  It  stays  in  my  heart." 

Oliver's  daughter,  Violet  Oliver  Ojeda,  remembers  a time  when  she  found 
a book  at  the  Gila  River  library,  flipped  the  pages  to  photos  of  Navajo 
Code  Talkers  and  saw  her  dad  in  one  of  the  photos. 

"He's  shy,  and  he  won't  talk  about  it  at  all,"  she  said. 


The  two  remained  silent  until  1998,  when  they  were  tracked  down  by 
Vietnam  War  veteran  Richard  K.  Begay,  a former  member  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
Council  and  now  an  executive  assistant  to  the  Navajo  Nation  president. 

Begay  had  set  out  to  find  all  of  the  Code  Talkers,  and  with  the  help  of 
the  Navajo  Code  Talkers  Association,  he  found  more  than  400  of  them. 

He  was  particularly  interested  in  finding  the  original  29  Code  Talkers, 
but  most  of  them  had  died.  Only  five  remain:  Oliver;  Palmer;  John  Brown  Dr 
of  Navajo,  N.M.;  Chester  Nez  of  Albuquerque;  and  Allen  Dale  Dune  of  West 
Valley  City,  Utah. 

With  a push  from  Sen.  Deff  Bingaman,  D-N.M.,  all  29  were  selected  as 
congressional  Gold  Medal  recipients  in  December. 

The  Code  Talkers  will  be  recognized  again  this  fall,  when  a movie  about 
their  exploits,  Windtalkers,  starring  Nicolas  Cage,  reaches  movie  theaters 
across  the  country. 

To  some,  recognition  for  the  Code  Talkers  seems  long  overdue. 

Most  got  no  military  recognition.  Begay  found  the  majority  of  the  29 
original  Code  Talkers  were  discharged  with  only  one  stripe  in  1945. 

"They  joined  as  privates  and  came  out  as  privates,"  he  said. 

Palmer  was  discharged  Duly  3,  1946,  without  receiving  the  honors  he  said 
he  had  been  promised  by  the  military:  a Purple  Heart,  a second  stripe,  a 
Bronze  Star  and  a presidential  award. 

"I  never  got  it,"  he  said.  "It  was  all  paper  promises.  I'd  like  to  know 
why  they  did  that  to  me." 

"They  should  have  been  recognized  shortly  after  1968  for  their 
contributions  made  in  the  war,"  Begay  said. 

"Bizaa  yee  nidaaz'baa,"  he  added  in  Navajo.  "They  fought  the  enemy  with 
their  language." 

And  the  fight  was  a dangerous  one.  Palmer,  who  had  his  name  legally 
changed  from  Balmer  Slowtalker  shortly  after  the  war,  was  wounded  in 
action,  and  Oliver  survived  a bomb  attack  on  Guadalcanal. 

In  many  ways,  their  stories  are  similar. 

Palmer  is  from  Leupp,  40  miles  northeast  of  Flagstaff.  In  1942,  he  met 
up  with  a Marine  recruiter  at  Albuquerque  Indian  School,  a boarding  school 
Palmer  was  mesmerized  by  the  snappy  Marine  uniforms,  dark  blue  with  shiny 
gold  buttons  and  white  caps. 

"The  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,  that's  good  enough  for 
me,"  Palmer  said. 

A double-decker  charter  bus  took  him  to  Fort  Wingate  High  School,  an  old 
military  depot  turned  into  a school  east  of  Gallup,  N.M.  He  met  other 
young  men  there,  but  not  Oliver,  before  a longer  trip  to  Camp  Elliot  in 
San  Diego,  the  code  talking  school. 

Before  he  left  Fort  Wingate,  Palmer  spoke  with  his  stepmother,  now 
deceased . 

"T/'izi  yazhi  nadiyeesh'  heel  neenidzaago, " she  said,  promising  to 
butcher  a young  goat  in  celebration  when  he  returned  from  the  war. 

"Adaa ' ahalya . " Take  care  of  yourself,  she  told  him. 

Like  many  Code  Talkers,  Palmer  carried  a 30-pound  radio. 

"I  kept  it  dry  and  clean  like  my  rifle,"  he  said.  "I  kept  it  in  good 
shape  all  the  time." 

On  Dune  7,  1944,  Palmer  was  injured  when  an  artillery  shell  exploded 
near  him  in  Saipan.  He  was  taken  to  Pearl  Harbor  Hospital  and  thereafter 
to  recovery  centers  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

After  being  discharged  in  1946,  he  went  home  to  Leupp.  But  he  found  the 
sprawling  Navajo  Reservation  a difficult  place  to  live.  Dobs  were  scarce, 
the  roads  unpaved,  and  even  the  food  seemed  foreign. 

"Baah  bisga'  ei  dee  deet'aal  nidee,"  Palmer  said  in  Navajo.  "I  ate  2- 
day-old  hardened  bread  for  a while." 

He  moved  to  Phoenix,  then  to  western  Arizona,  working  as  a lineman  in 
Mohave  Valley,  and  marrying  Flora  Mejo,  a member  of  the  Cocopah  Tribe. 
Occasionally,  he  would  visit  Phoenix  and  see  Oliver,  who  had  shared  his 
war  experiences.  Palmer  retired  in  1965  and  now  lives  in  Yuma  with  his 
wife . 

Oliver,  who  was  plucked  off  the  reservation  in  1942  at  age  19,  also  rode 


on  a chanter  bus  to  Font  Wingate.  After  training  as  a Code  Talker,  he 
served  on  Guadalcanal,  and  at  Cape  Gloucester,  Saipan  and  Peleliu. 

He  was  a corporal  when  the  Marines  cut  him  loose  in  1945. 

Like  Palmer,  he  moved  from  the  reservation  to  Phoenix.  He  married  into 
the  Gila  River  Indian  Community  and  fathered  four  children  before  he  and 
his  wife  divorced. 

Oliver  became  a silversmith  and  made  classic  squash  blossoms  and 
bracelets . 

As  he  grew  older,  memories  of  war  began  to  fade. 

Recently,  Oliver  touched  a list  of  Navajo  code  words  and  realized  how 
much  he  had  forgotten.  "I  used  to  know  all  these  words,"  he  lamented. 

But  some  memories  linger.  Oliver  remembers  one  night  when  "the  bombs 
rained"  on  Guadalcanal.  He  slept  in  a foxhole,  and  when  he  woke,  bodies  of 
his  fellow  Marines  and  of  Japanese  soldiers  were  scattered  around  him. 

He  is  grateful  for  surviving  and  is  proud  of  his  service. 

"It's  scary,  even  in  the  foxhole,"  Oliver  said.  "I'm  safe,  and  I'm  going 
to  see  the  president." 

Reach  the  reporter  at  betty . reid@arizonarepublic . com  or  (602)444-8049. 
Copyright  c.  2001,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Hopi  Says  Control  of  HPL  Land  Is  the  Real  Issue 

Hopi  Tribe:  Notwithstanding  the  emotional  hype  surrounding  the  recent 
Sundance  at  Big  Mountain,  the  crux  of  the  issue  is  the  right  of  Hopi 
people  to  control  their  land  and  resources. 

The  Hopi  Tribe  is  a sovereign  nation  that  can  and  will  exercise  the 
rights  afforded  to  all  sovereigns,  irrespective  of  public  opinion  - the 
Tribe  is  not  seeking  favorable  ratings  in  a popularity  contest. 

Tribes  have  fought  for  their  rights  for  over  100  years  and  it  is  crucial 
that  all  tribes  exercise  their  sovereignty,  as  well  as  respect  the 
sovereignty  of  others. 

This  is  our  strongest  defense  against  others  who  repeatedly  seek  to 
undermine  sovereignty  in  Indian  Country. 

Key  to  upholding  sovereignty  is  strong,  steadfast,  and  unwavering 
leadership.  Those  politicians  who  are  easily  swayed  by  emotions  and  their 
own  self-interests  lose  focus  on  the  larger  picture  of  sovereignty  and  can 
do  much  damage  to  it. 

True  leadership  is  demonstrated  by  those  who  stand  up  for  sovereignty, 
no  matter  how  unpopular  their  decisions  may  be  with  the  general  public  and 
those  who  pretend  to  fight  for  human  rights. 

It  is  unfortunate  when  leadership  declines  to  recognize  the  sovereignty 
of  a neighboring  nation. 

The  world  operates  on  principles  of  law  and  order,  and  those  leaders  who 
support  passive  resistance  and  civil  disobedience  on  the  land  of  other 
sovereigns  undercut  their  own  sovereignty. 

It  is  an  unsaid  policy  in  Indian  Country  not  to  meddle  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another  tribal  nation. 

When  intertribal  issues  need  to  be  resolved,  tribal  governments  come 
together  and  establish  intergovernmental  agreements. 

Such  an  agreement  between  the  Hopi  Tribe  and  Navajo  Nation  worked  well 
in  ultimately  producing  the  1996  Settlement  Act. 

However,  as  negotiations  for  new  legislative  and  congressional  districts 
continue,  the  Navajo  Nation's  response  to  events  at  the  Big  Mountain 
Sundance  substantiate  the  Hopi  Tribe's  discomfort  with  being  represented 
by  a tribe  that  refuses  to  recognize  Hopi  jurisdiction. 


The  Sundance  incident  clearly  indicates  a Navajo  Nation  allegiance  with 
other  Navajos  regardless  of  Hopi  sovereignty  and  lawful  rights. 

To  the  Hopi  Tribe,  there  is  no  comfort  in  the  promises  made  by  the 
Navajo  Nation  to  support  their  latest  redistricting  proposal  that  they 
will  look  out  for  Hopi  interests  when  they  refuse  to  recognize  the 
sanctity  of  Hopi  borders. 

Navajo  Hopi  Observer  Online  is  a service  of  Verde  Valley  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Copyright  c.  2001  Verde  Valley  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 
Duly,  28,  2001 
Asquali, 

Ngungu ' lawu  Tutsqwa  I'qatsi, 

Friends  of  the  Hopi  Triditional  Peoples 
and  Touch  the  Earth  Foundation 

Thank  you  for  being  our  friends! 

We  have  been  very  busy  with  the  responsibilities  that  we  have  been 
entrusted  with.  However,  i wish  to  take  this  moment  to  say  how  much  we 
appreciate  those  whom  have  come  to  help  and  our  new  friends. 

Things  in  Hopiland  are  still  very  troubled.  Those  of  you  that  follow 
the  Native  American  News  are  aware  of  the  so  called  "Hopi  Tribal 
Council"  arresting  the  Grandmothers  at  Dinhe,  for  praying  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  fence  without  a permit,  permission  and  imagine  not  even 
their  Culture? 

I will  just  say  this  once,  "The  Hopi  Traditional  Peoples"  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this  disruption  of  the  Sacred  Ceremony  our  Lakota  Brothers  and 
Sisters  that  have  come  to  stand  with  us  in  prayers  and  peace.  We,  the 
Traditional  Elders  are  Grateful.  Yet  our  hearts  are  sad  that  the  "Hopi" 
name  is  associated  with  such  disrespect  to  Elders  and  Sacred  Teachings 
of  any  other  Spiritual  Nations.  We  the  Hopi  know  only  a lasting  peace 
will  come  from  a Spiritual  Peace  and  must  begin  within  each  one's  heart 
and  mind  for  themselves. 

I hope  you  all  will  join  us  in  prayer  for  peace  and  awakening  of  these 
sacred  truths  for  the  Sacred  4 corners  and  all  our  relations. 

.*Tutskwa  I'qatsi  ' Itam  Tutskwa  Nit  Qatsi  Suntutskwatavi  Ngu'yungwa 
(Land  Is  Life,  We  Land  And  Life  Balance  In  Holding  It*) 

In  service  to  the  Holy  Ones,  dep  se  mana  With  Respect  and  Truth, 

Katherine  Cheshire 
Touch  the  Earth  Foundation 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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Zapatista  sympathizers  block  highways  in  southern  Mexico 
Associated  Press 
Duly  30,  2001 

SAN  CRISTOBAL  DE  LAS  CASAS,  Mexico  - Zapatista  sympathizers  blocked  main 
highways  in  the  southern  state  of  Chiapas  on  Monday  in  protest  of  an 
Indian  rights  bill  approved  by  Congress. 

The  demonstrators  also  urged  President  Vicente  Fox  to  free  nine 
Zapatista  sympathizers  from  jails,  disarm  paramilitary  groups  and  stop 
"political  repression." 

They  blocked  highways  for  hours  across  the  state,  bringing  traffic  to  a 
halt . 

"A  few  hours  of  irritation  is  nothing  compared  to  the  509  years  of 
historic  injustice  in  Mexico's  Indian  villages,"  protesters  said  in  a news 
release. 

Earlier  this  month.  Congress  approved  a modified  Indian  rights  law 
opposed  by  many  of  the  country's  Indians. 

The  original  law  was  drafted  in  1996  to  enact  the  only  substantive 
agreement  between  the  government  and  the  Zapatista  National  Liberation 
Front  since  the  rebels  staged  an  uprising  in  1994. 

Former  President  Ernesto  Zedillo,  however,  balked  at  the  draft  bill, 
stalling  peace  talks  with  the  rebels. 

That  draft  was  Fox's  first  proposal  to  Congress  after  taking  office  Dec. 
1,  and  the  new  president  applauded  a Zapatista  march  to  Mexico  City 
earlier  this  year  to  lobby  for  the  bill. 

But  the  version  approved  by  Congress  in  April  watered  down  clauses  for 
Indian  autonomy  and  for  rights  over  land  and  natural  resources.  That 
angered  the  rebels  and  many  other  Indian  groups. 

Elsewhere  in  Mexico's  southernmost  state,  peasants  in  the  key  Zapatista 
stronghold  of  Marquez  de  Comillas  accused  police  of  beating  up  41  rebel 
supporters  during  an  operation  to  rescue  hostages  held  by  a mob  last  week. 

Chiapas  Gov.  Pablo  Salazar  ordered  300  police  officers  to  storm  the 
isolated  town  Friday  after  a mob  took  six  Secretary  of  Social  Development 
officials  hostage  demanding  expanded  federal  benefits.  After  rescuing  the 
hostages,  police  took  six  of  the  mob's  ringleaders  into  custody  on 
kidnapping  charges. 

Locals  who  organized  a street  protest  Monday  said  the  officers  who 
rescued  the  hostages  later  pulled  Zapatista  sympathizers  from  their  homes 
and  beat  them,  then  broke  up  a rally  in  support  of  the  mob. 

"Many  men  that  were  in  their  houses  away  from  the  protest  and  many 
others  that  took  their  message  to  the  streets  were  gravely  and  savagely 
beaten,"  said  Reynalda  Pablo  Cruz,  a spokesman  for  local  Zapatista 
supporters . 

Cruz  said  police  beat  up  41  men  and  forced  more  than  80  women  and 
children  to  flee  town. 

Protesters  also  accused  police  of  wrecking  dozens  of  farms  and  stealing 
more  than  80  animals  and  demanded  that  Salazar's  government  pardon  the 
kidnapping  suspects. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Arizona  Republic.  Gannett  Co.  Inc 
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Retaliation  charged  as  BIA  official  jumps  ship 
WEDNESDAY,  DULY  25,  2001 

In  what  is  being  called  yet  another  example  of  employee  intimidation,  Dorn 
Nessi  --  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  official  whose  once-private 
revelation  that  trust  reform  was  "imploding"  led  a federal  judge  to 


appoint  a count  monitor  to  watch  over  the  government  --  has  left  his  top- 
level  job  at  the  troubled  agency. 

Effective  this  week,  Nessi  has  resigned  as  the  BIA's  Chief  Information 
Officer,  leaving  to  take  up  a similar  position  at  the  National  Park 
Service.  News  of  the  departure  came  as  a surprise  to  a number  of 
Department  of  Interior  officials,  including  Special  Trustee  Tom  Slonaker, 
who  defended  the  government's  trust  reform  plan  in  the  wake  of  Nessi' s 
criticism . 

"I  wish  him  well,"  was  all  Slonaker  could  offer  yesterday  in  response  to 
Nessi ' s exit . 

Nessi  was  the  first  ever  CIO  at  the  BIA,  taking  on  the  task  a little 
over  a year  ago.  He  was  shepherded  into  the  position  by  former  Assistant 
Secretary  Kevin  Gover  to  oversee  the  BIA's  nationwide  computer  systems,  a 
number  of  which  are  directly  linked  to  the  trust  accounts  of  an  estimated 
300,000  American  Indians  throughout  the  country. 

Nessi,  in  fact,  came  into  his  post  as  a former  manager  of  the  Trust 
Assets  Accounting  Management  System,  or  TAAMS,  the  government's  answer  to 
more  than  one  hundred  years  of  financial  incompetence.  Beset  by  management 
and  planning  problems  --  Nessi  was  one  six  TAAMS  managers  in  less  than 
three  years  --  the  project  has  suffered  numerous  setbacks  as  Interior 
officials  admit  the  system  has  not  met  expectations. 

But  while  Dennis  Gingold,  a Washington,  DC,  attorney  who  represents  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit,  has  been  critical  of  Nessi 's 
oversight,  he  had  one  explanation  for  the  departure.  According  to  Gingold, 
Nessi  is  another  in  a long  line  of  Interior  employees  who  have  been  the 
target  of  retaliation  for  contradicting  the  government's  view  that  trust 
reform  is  working. 

"He  was  forced  out,"  said  Gingold  of  Nessi.  "People  [at  the  Interior] 
wouldn't  talk  to  him.  He  was  viewed  as  a pariah." 

One  day  after  a federal  appeals  court  ordered  the  government  to  provide 
Indian  beneficiaries  with  an  historical  accounting  of  their  funds,  Nessi 
leveled  a number  of  harsh  charges  against  his  department.  He  accused  the 
government  of  trying  to  fix  the  system  using  a plan  "built  on  wishful 
thinking  and  rosy  projections." 

"As  a rule,  I try  not  to  make  dire  projections,  but  I am  afraid  in  this 
case,  I have  no  choice,"  wrote  Nessi  in  a February  23  memo  to  Slonaker.  "I 
believe  that  trust  reform  is  slowly,  but  surely  imploding  at  this  point  in 
time . " 

While  he  said  he  agreed  with  some  of  Nessi 's  criticism,  Slonaker 
subsequently  defended  the  High-Level  Implementation  Plan  (HLIP)  to  members 
of  Congress  and  said  the  project  is  indeed  on  track.  A month  later, 
however,  US  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  appointed  Joseph  S.  Kieffer  III 
to  the  case  in  order  to  make  sure  the  government  is  telling  the  truth. 

Attempts  to  reach  Nessi  for  comment  were  unsuccessful.  He  has  already 
begun  work  at  his  new  job.  National  Park  Service  officials  confirmed.  His 
office  is  located  in  the  main  Department  of  Interior  building  which  houses 
both  the  BIA  and  Slonaker 's  office. 

The  BIA  will  begin  searching  for  Nessi 's  replacement,  said  a 
spokesperson,  although  immediate  plans  to  name  an  acting  CIO  were  not 
clear.  The  CIO  reports  directly  to  James  McDivitt,  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Management. 

Although  he  has  left  the  BIA,  Nessi 's  departure  is  not  expected  to 
affect  a pending  court  deposition,  said  Gingold.  Nessi  has  already  been 
interviewed  under  oath  once,  admitting  that  he  didn't  know  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  office  that  issues  checks  to  Indian  account  holders  despite 
having  direct  oversight  on  the  matter. 
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McCain  Hammers  Indian  Affairs  Officials 

Tribal  recognition  process,  Mohegan  partner  deal  probed 

By  Ann  Baldelli 

Washington  - U.S.  Sen.  Dohn  McCain  ran  roughshod  over  American  Indian 
regulators  Wednesday,  firing  incriminating  questions  about  tribal 
recognition  and  Indian  gaming  management  contracts  at  representatives  from 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission. 

The  Republican  from  Arizona  seemed  particularly  perturbed  about 
allegations  made  about  two  former  top  officials  of  the  Interior 
Department's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  who  reportedly  reversed  staff 
recommendations  and  made  decisions  favorable  to  Indian  tribes,  in  one  case, 
granting  preliminary  recognition  for  the  Massachusetts-based  Nipmucs. 

During  a Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  hearing  on  the  1988  Indian 
Gaming  Regulatory  Act,  McCain  verbally  pummeled  Sharon  Blackwell,  deputy 
commissioner  for  Indian  Affairs  at  the  Interior  Department,  and  Montie  R. 

Deer,  chairman  of  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission. 

In  addition  to  questioning  decisions  regarding  tribal  recognition, 

McCain  hammered  Blackwell  and  Deer  about  management  contracts  that  non- 
Indians  have  with  tribes  for  gaming,  asking  pointed  questions  about  the 
Mohegan  Tribe's  buyout  of  its  onetime  partners,  Waterford-based  Trading 
Cove  Associates. 

Reading  from  a Duly  18  Wall  Street  Dournal  article,  McCain  asked  if 
former  BIA  Director  Kevin  Gover  and  former  Acting  Director  Michael 
Anderson  ignored  recommendations  from  the  Bureau  of  Acknowledgement  staff 
and  recognized  or  granted  preliminary  recognition  to  three  tribes, 
including  the  Nipmucs,  who  could  build  a casino  in  northeastern 
Connecticut . 

Anderson  reportedly  OK'd  preliminary  recognition  for  the  Nipmucs  and 
recognized  the  Duwamish  Tribe  of  Seattle,  while  Gover  granted  federal 
recognition  to  the  Chinook  Indians  in  the  state  of  Washington,  all  in  the 
waning  days  of  the  Clinton  Administration,  and  contrary  to  staff  findings. 

Without  answering  the  question,  Blackwell  tried  to  explain  the  process, 
but  McCain  cut  her  off,  telling  her  to  just  answer  yes  or  no. 

"Did  Mr.  Gover  reject  staff  findings  and  grant  federal  recognition?"  he 
barked . 

"Mr.  Gover  did  not  follow  staff  recommendations,"  Blackwell  answered. 

"Did  he  rewrite  staff  findings?"  McCain  fired  back. 

"I'm  not  sure  if  he  rewrote  recommendations,"  Blackwell  answered. 

Obviously  perturbed,  McCain  rephrased  the  question,  and  when  Blackwell 
repeated  that  she  was  unsure,  McCain  snapped,  "Then  ask  your  staff,  were 
their  recommendations  rejected  and  rewritten?" 

Recognition  questions 

Then  McCain  zeroed  in  on  Anderson,  who  replaced  Gover  as  acting  director 
when  President  George  W.  Bush  took  over  from  Bill  Clinton. 

McCain  asked  about  Anderson's  recognition  of  the  Duwamish  and  whether  it 
reversed  an  earlier  Interior  Department  finding. 

"Is  this  unusual?"  McCain  asked. 

"It  may  be  unusual,"  Blackwell  answered. 

The  senator,  considered  a friend  of  American  Indians,  asked  Blackwell  if 
there  were  other  cases  of  BIA  brass  reversing  the  findings  of  their 
genealogists,  anthropologists  and  historians. 

"I'm  unaware  of  any  cases  at  this  time,"  Blackwell  said. 

Next,  McCain  questioned  the  Indian  regulators  about  the  Mohegan  Tribe's 
buyout  of  its  former  partner.  Trading  Cove,  headed  by  Sol  Kerzner  and  Len 
Wolman . 

The  Boston  Globe  has  repeatedly  reported  that  Trading  Cove  used  a side 
deal  it  had  made  with  the  tribe  in  the  early  1990s  to  build  a future  hotel 
as  leverage  in  the  buyout  negotiations,  grossly  inflating  the  value  of  the 
deal,  to  in  excess  of  $800  million. 

McCain  asked  about  the  hotel  contract,  and  whether  the  National  Indian 


Gaming  Commission  scrutinized  it.  He  asked  if  Trading  Cove  really  got  $800 
million  and  whether  that  was  proper. 

"Is  this  disturbing  or  outrageous?"  he  asked. 

"Hindsight  is  a great  thing/'  Deer,  from  the  NIGC,  answered.  " ...  I 
think  the  law  was  followed.  I think  (the  deal)  was  in  accordance  with  the 
law. " 

McCain  noted  that  outside  developers  are  entitled  to  no  more  than  40 
percent  of  a tribe's  gaming  revenues,  and  asked  if  Trading  Cove  got  more. 

Deer  didn't  directly  answer  the  question,  but  said  the  Mohegan  Tribe 
negotiated  the  deal  within  the  law. 

"It's  a policy  call,"  he  said.  "The  tribe  wanted  this  deal.  And  it's  up 
to  Congress  when  policy  ends  and  tribes  make  their  own  decisions." 

"So  why  have  the  40  percent  rule?"  McCain  snapped. 

The  senator  said  he  planned  to  submit  more  questions  to  Deer  and 
Blackwell . 

"A  lot  of  interesting  things  happened  in  final  days  of  the  Clinton 
Administration,  and  we  intend  to  get  information  and  answers,"  he  said. 

Indian  Affairs  Committee  Chairman  Sen.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  of  Hawaii  asked 
whether  there  is  a difference  between  management  and  hotel  contracts,  and 
whether  the  BIA  and  NIGC  are  watching  out  for  American  Indians'  best 
interests  when  non-Indian  investors  are  involved  in  gaming  deals. 

"Tribes  could  be  paying  much  more  than  they  should  be,"  he  said.  "Do  you 
have  any  recommendations  so  Indian  tribes  will  not  be  snookered?"  he  asked 

"At  what  point  do  we  let  tribes  conduct  their  own  business  and  at  what 
point  are  we  trustees?"  asked  Deer. 

Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  of  Colorado,  vice  chairman  of  the  committee 
said  he  believes  tribes  should  be  able  to  negotiate  their  own  deals. 

"Even  if  the  negotiations  are  bad,  that's  free  enterprise,"  he  said.  "If 
you  want  to  say  a tribe  made  a bad  mistake,  too  bad,  you  have  to  live  with 
it.  That's  what  real  sovereignty  and  self-determination  is  all  about." 

Thomas  Acevedo,  chief  of  staff  for  the  Mohegan  Tribe,  called  Tribal 
Chairman  Mark  Brown  during  a break  in  the  Senate  session  to  relay  the 
discussion . 

Following  the  conversation,  Acevedo  released  a statement  from  Brown. 

"The  Mohegan  tribe  stands  behind  its  agreements  not  only  with  its 
contractors  but  with  its  vendors  and  bondholders,"  the  tribal  chairman 
said.  "And  we  are  pleased  to  hear  that  Chairman  Deer  of  the  NIGC 
acknowledged  that  the  Mohegan  tribe  complied  with  letter  of  law  with  its 
agreements . " 

Decisions  defended 

Anderson  defended  himself  after  McCain's  inquisition,  saying  he  expects 
the  Inspector  General's  office  to  find  his  Nipmuc  and  Duwamish  decisions 
appropriate. 

"There  was  no  misconduct  in  any  way,  and  I expect  the  Inspector  General 
will  say  that,"  said  Anderson,  who  said  he's  already  been  questioned  in 
the  matter.  "These  decisions  were  made  with  integrity.  There  was  no 
unethical  conduct." 

Anderson  said  he  plans  to  ask  for  a meeting  with  McCain. 

"Sen.  McCain  is  very  fair,  but  he's  also  a passionate  advocate  (of 
Indian  Country).  He  wants  to  ensure  the  integrity,"  he  said. 

Wednesday's  hearing  attracted  about  250  people,  many  of  them  tribal  and 
tribal  gaming  representatives.  Inouye  said  the  hearing  was  the  first  in  a 
series  on  gaming  matters. 

"How  is  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  working?"  he  asked.  "How  many 
tribal  governments  have  opted  to  conduct  gaming  on  their  lands,  and 
perhaps,  more  importantly,  how  many  have  really  benefited  from  gaming? 

"Some  have  done  very  well,  this  is  true,"  Inouye  said.  "But  how  many 
tribal  gaming  operations  have  failed,  or  are  only  marginally  profitable?" 

The  senator  said  he  and  colleagues  would  look  at  the  act  and  its 
consequences,  and  determine  if  changes  are  needed, 
a . baldelli@theday . com 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

CARPENTERS  TO  LAUNCH  AMERICAN  INDIAN  PRODECT 

DENVER,  COLORADO,  Duly  26,  2001  -The  Mountain  West  Regional  Council  of 
Carpenters  (MWRCC)  announced  today  that  it  is  launching  an  initiative  that 
will  assist  the  Native  American  community  with  building  projects, 
including  the  renovation  of  the  Denver  Indian  Center  and  the  building  of 
wheelchair  ramps  for  local  Native  Americans.  The  "American  Indian  Project" 
is  possible  through  the  joint  cooperation  of  the  Denver  Indian  Center 
Board  of  Directors,  the  Mayor's  American  Indian  Advisory  Council,  and  the 
MWRCC.  All  carpenter  work  will  be  done  by  members  of  the  carpenter's  union 
at  no  cost  to  the  individuals  or  the  community. 

The  project  will  officially  kick-off  with  the  building  of  a large, 
extended  wheelchair  ramp  on  Saturday,  Duly  28,  2001,  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
Richard  Tall  Bull,  Sr.,  located  at  1020  Hooker  Street  in  Denver.  The 
public  is  invited  to  stop  by  on  Saturday  to  watch  the  building  project  at 
Mr.  Tall  Bull's  home. 

An  elder  of  the  Southern  Cheyenne  Nation,  Mr.  Tall  Bull,  82,  is  a well- 
known  advocate  in  the  local  Native  American  Community.  He  was  an  advisor 
on  Indian  affairs  to  Mayor  Quigg  Newton  and  was  a founding  leader  of  the 
White  Buffalo  Council,  an  Indian  advocacy  group  dedicated  to  promoting 
Indian  culture  in  the  urban  setting  and  to  fundraising  for  Indian  youth 
scholarships.  In  the  past,  the  community  honored  Mr.  Tall  Bull  by  naming 
a park  after  him.  Tall  Bull  Memorial  Park  is  part  of  the  City  and  County 
of  Denver's  Daniels  Park  in  Douglas  County. 

Will  Ferrara,  Political  Director  of  MWRCC,  said  "We  are  honored  to 
provide  building  services  for  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Native 
American  community  and  it  is  fitting  to  begin  this  project  with  the 
building  of  a ramp  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Tall  Bull.  Our  membership  is 
committed  to  building  community  projects  and  assisting  wherever  we  can  to 
better  the  lives  of  people  everywhere  by  improving  their  homes  and 
environment.  Our  members  are  skilled,  trained  carpenters  who  recognize 
the  value  of  a diverse  community  and  the  importance  of  community  centers. 
We're  excited  about  the  renovation  of  the  Denver  Indian  Center  and  hope  to 
extend  this  project  into  our  other  membership  states  of  Utah  and  New 
Mexico . " 
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History  at  risk  of  ruin 

NM  pueblitos  on  state  land  virtually  unprotected 
07/10/2001 

By  Leslie  Linthicum  / Albuquerque  Dournal 

DEVILS  SPRING  MESA,  N.M.  - The  cliff  dwellings  of  Mesa  Verde  and  the 
great  kivas  of  Chaco  Canyon  are  protected  by  National  Park  Service 
rangers,  entrance  gates  and  admission  fees.  Many  of  the  treasures  of 
Navajo  archaeology  are  hidden  away  in  sites  protected  by  the  Navajo  tribe. 

But  some  of  the  historical  jewels  of  the  Four  Corners  sit  on  state 
land  - open,  accessible  and  virtually  unprotected. 

For  a handful  of  pueblitos  - examples  of  a unique  early  Navajo  building 
style  that  incorporated  pueblo  influences  - their  status  as  state  trust 


land  properties  has  contributed  to  their  ruin. 

By  state  law,  the  Land  Office  can  make  money  only  from  the  9 million 
acres  of  state  trust  land  in  New  Mexico  primarily  through  oil,  gas  and 
mining  leases  and  disburse  that  money  to  public  schools,  universities  and 
hospitals . 

It  cannot  spend  money  to  take  care  of  the  natural  resources  on  its  land. 
That  means  it  can't  pay  to  have  watersheds  stabilized,  unauthorized  trash 
dumps  cleaned  up  and  fire-prone  forest  lands  thinned.  It  also  has  meant 
that  the  stacked  stone  pueblitos,  among  other  archaeological  sites  on 
state  trust  land,  have  been  deteriorating. 

"We  haven't  been  able  to  do  a thing  about  it,"  said  Ray  Powell, 
commissioner  of  public  lands. 

Last  year,  the  office  took  two  tacks  toward  preserving  the 
archaeological  sites  on  its  lands:  It  put  together  a proposal  that  would 
change  state  law  to  allow  the  agency  to  spend  some  of  its  money  on  work  on 
a handful  of  the  ruins.  And  it  started  asking  for  volunteers  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  buildings. 

Lawmakers  earlier  this  year  approved  the  use  by  the  office  of  $1.2 
million  for  about  a dozen  projects  to  improve  state  lands,  including  the 
stabilization  of  two  pueblitos.  And  the  site  steward  program  has  grown 
quickly  to  include  42  volunteers,  recruited  through  local  museums,  who 
take  care  of  sites. 

Mr.  Powell  says  the  preservation  money  and  the  stewards  give  the  sites  a 
fighting  chance  against  weather  and  vandals.  The  hope  is  that  the  sites 
will  be  kept  alive  to  illustrate  the  region's  intriguing  past. 

"When  it's  a pile  of  rocks,"  Mr.  Powell  said,  "it's  so  much  more 
difficult  to  tell  the  story.  And  this  is  not  about  a culture  that  is  gone. 
It's  about  a culture  that  is  thriving  and  here  today." 

The  pueblitos  that  still  stand  dot  the  canyon  country  south  of  Navajo 
Lake  in  northwest  New  Mexico. 

Navajo  homeland 

The  region  is  Dinetah,  the  Navajo  homeland.  It  is  the  place,  according 
to  legend,  where  the  Holy  People  chose  for  the  Navajo  people  to  emerge 
into  this  world  and  live  in  safety  and  harmony. 

Navajos  built  the  dwellings  in  the  final  years  of  the  17th  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  18th.  It  was  a time  of  turmoil  in  the  region.  Pueblo 
residents  fleeing  during  the  tumult  of  the  Pueblo  Revolt  sought  shelter, 
intermarried  and  added  some  of  their  architectural  touches. 

Roaming  Utes  and  Apaches  fought  over  sheep,  cattle  and  corn  and  prompted 
Navajos  to  build  on  high  ground. 

The  pueblitos  are  important  to  archaeologists  and  historians  because 
they  offer  a glimpse  into  an  unsettled  period  before  Navajos  established 
the  communities  they  live  in  today  and  pueblo  people  returned  to  their 
homes . 

Old  Fort  Ruin,  an  example  of  a large  pueblito,  perches  on  a ledge  high 
over  San  Rafael  Canyon  on  the  western  edge  of  Rio  Arriba  County.  The  Land 
Office  points  to  it  as  an  example  of  what  a little  money  spent  on 
stabilization  can  do. 

A natural-gas  well  sits  about  100  yards  away  from  the  ruin,  and  the 
country  is  crisscrossed  by  gas  company  roads. 

The  pueblito  covers  about  a third  of  an  acre,  surrounded  by  stone  and 
mud  mortar  walls.  Inside  are  the  remains  of  13  rooms,  a plaza  and  seven 
hogans  made  with  juniper  logs  and  mud. 

Larry  Baker,  director  of  the  Salmon  Ruins  Museum  in  Bloomfield,  said  Old 
Fort  Ruin  was  in  danger  of  collapsing  into  a pile  of  rocks  and  sand  when 
the  San  Duan  County  Museum  Association  got  a $40,000  grant  to  stabilize 
its  remaining  walls  by  1996. 

Now  that  the  pueblito  is  shored  up  against  the  elements,  volunteer 
stewards  visit  at  least  once  a month  to  monitor  the  site  and  alert  the 
Land  Office  if  they  find  evidence  of  vandalism. 

Anyone  can  visit  any  portion  of  state  trust  land.  It  is  a simple  matter 
to  get  a $25  annual  recreational  permit  from  the  Land  Office  in  Santa  Fe 
or  any  of  the  district  offices.  Most  people  do  not  get  permits,  though, 
especially  those  looking  for  pots  to  loot  or  petroglyphs  to  deface. 


officials  said. 

Teri  Paul,  an  archaeologist  who  organizes  the  volunteers,  said  even  a 
monthly  visit  helps  keep  people  with  bad  intentions  away. 

"Dust  knowing  someone  might  be  there  seems  to  make  people  think  twice," 
Ms.  Paul  said.  "We  really  believe  that  we're  seeing  a difference." 

The  program  has  a waiting  list  for  sites  around  Farmington,  and  the  Land 
Office  hopes  to  be  able  to  expand  the  program  to  include  all  of  its 
millions  of  acres  throughout  the  state. 

While  Old  Fort  Ruin  can  now  be  monitored  for  further  deterioration,  two 
other  pueblitos  will  get  face-lifts  this  year. 

Getting  help 

Truby's  Tower  and  Three  Corn  Ruin  are  two  looming  stone  fortresses  built 
high  on  bedrock  outcroppings.  The  two  buildings  have  been  listed  among  the 
most  endangered  historic  places  in  the  state  by  the  New  Mexico  Fleritage 
Preservation  Alliance. 

Vandalism  has  been  a problem,  but  weather  and  age  are  the  biggest 
culprits  in  the  continuing  damage  of  the  buildings. 

The  Land  Office  will  spend  about  $20,000  to  stabilize  Truby's  Tower. 

Three  Corn  Ruin,  perched  on  a stone  outcropping,  will  require  about 
$70,000  to  restore,  mostly  because  of  its  precarious  location.  Workers  will 
have  to  build  scaffolding  to  reach  the  ruin,  Mr.  Baker  said,  and  carry 
buckets  of  mud  up  the  scaffolding.  A notched  log  ladder  the  early  Navajos 
used  to  reach  the  fortress  was  stolen  years  ago,  he  said. 

Three  Corn  Ruin  and  Truby's  Tower  are  in  relatively  good  shape,  Mr. 

Baker  said.  The  towers  are  so  well-preserved  and  so  dramatically 
illustrate  the  defensive  posture  of  the  early  Navajos,  he  said,  that  money 
spent  on  stabilization  will  give  visitors  for  years  to  come  an 
understanding  of  life  in  the  canyons  300  years  ago. 

Distributed  by  The  Associated  Press 
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Lobster  War  Looming:  N.B.  Natives  Prepare  To  Fish 

Defiant  New  Brunswick  Native  Band  Vows  To  Drop  Lobster  Traps  In  Mid-August 
FREDERICTON,  10:58  a.m.  EDT  Duly  16,  2001  --  The  countdown  to 
confrontation  on  New  Brunswick's  Miramichi  Bay  has  begun. 

Mi'kmaq  fishermen  are  set  to  head  out  on  the  bay's  choppy  waters  in 
mid-August  and  start  fishing  for  lobster  under  their  own  rules,  stubbornly 
defying  Ottawa  and  the  federal  fisheries  department. 

"We're  going  fishing,"  states  Brian  Bartibogue,  a band  councillor  at  the 
Burnt  Church  reserve,  which  sits  on  the  shore  of  Miramichi  Bay  in 
northeastern  New  Brunswick. 

"We  know  the  police  and  fisheries  officers  are  gearing  up  for  trouble, 
but  what  else  can  we  do?  Why  are  we  branded  as  criminals  for  trying  to 
survive  by  fishing  in  our  own  backyard?" 

This  is  the  third  year  of  an  impasse  between  the  Mi'kmaq  reserve  of 
about  1,400  people  and  the  fisheries  department. 

There  is  no  solution  in  sight  as  yet  another  native  fishing  season 
approaches . 

"The  same  dynamics  are  at  play,"  says  fisheries  spokesman  Andre  Marc 
Lanteigne . 

In  1999,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruled  that  Donald  Marshall  Dr.,  a 
Mi'kmaq  from  Nova  Scotia,  had  a treaty  right  to  fish  eels.  It  also  said 
the  Mi'kmaq,  Maliseet  and  Passamaquoddy  bands  can  hunt,  fish  and  gather  to 


earn  a moderate  livelihood , within  rules  set  by  Ottawa. 

Federal  negotiators  have  been  trying  ever  since  to  set  parameters 
acceptable  to  First  Nations,  non-native  fishermen  and  others  with 
interests  in  the  fishery. 

They  are  working  to  strike  new  deals  with  34  Atlantic  First  Nations  to 
replace  one-year  interim  agreements  that  expired  last  March. 

To  date,  seven  bands  have  signed  deals  and  seven  others  have  reached 
agreements  in  principle. 

But  not  Burnt  Church,  where  Bartibogue  admitted  there  is  bitterness  over 
the  lack  of  resolve  in  other  Atlantic  bands. 

"It's  pretty  hard  to  take,  especially  when  the  same  ones  signing  these 
deals  are  telling  us  to  keep  up  the  good  fight,  that  we're  standing  up  for 
native  rights,"  Bartibogue  says. 

The  bands  signing  agreements  say  they  need  the  money. 

Ottawa  spent  nearly  $200  million  last  year  buying  out  non-native 
licences  and  offering  boats,  equipment  and  training  to  bring  First  Nations 
into  the  East  Coast  fishery  following  the  Supreme  Court  ruling. 

The  deals  being  offered  this  year  are  reportedly  valued  in  total  at 
about  $500  million  over  several  years  and  include  money  for  training  and 
gear. 

There  will  also  be  more  money  spent  on  enforcement. 

Last  year,  the  federal  fisheries  department  spent  $13  million  on 
enforcement  against  the  people  of  Burnt  Church  and  the  Indian  Brook  band 
in  Nova  Scotia,  which  also  set  illegal  lobster  traps. 

At  Burnt  Church,  the  impasse  led  to  dangerous  confrontations  on  the 
water. 

Several  times  from  August  to  October,  fisheries  officers  raided  waters 
near  the  reserve  and  confiscated  illegal  traps. 

Native  warriors  and  fishermen  responded  by  racing  out  in  boats  to  try 
and  protect  the  traps.  Rocks  were  thrown,  boats  were  rammed,  there  were 
several  injuries  and  numerous  charges  were  laid  against  natives  under  the 
Fisheries  Act  and  the  Criminal  Code. 

Most  of  those  charges  are  still  working  their  way  through  the  courts. 

The  situation  this  year  could  be  made  worse  by  a decline  in  the  lobster 
catch  during  the  authorized,  commercial  season  which  ended  in  June. 

Mike  Belliveau  of  the  Maritime  Fishermens'  Union,  which  represents  non- 
native fishermen  in  the  Miramichi  area,  says  the  catch  was  down  by  about 
15  per  cent  from  the  previous  year. 

Belliveau  says  commercial  fishermen  have  no  tolerance  for  a second, 
commercial  season  run  exclusively  by,  and  for,  native  people. 

"There's  no  tolerance  for  that.  Zero,"  he  says. 

Belliveau  says  he  can't  believe  anyone  has  the  stomach  for  more  violence, 
although  he  believes  there  are  troublemakers  on  the  reserve. 

"Nobody  is  interested  in  going  through  last  year's  business  again," 
Belliveau  says.  "I  can't  see  why  Burnt  Church  would  be  interested  either. 
There  are  a few  who  get  caught  up  in  these  kinds  of  things,  but  I can't 
imagine  the  community  is  interested  in  doing  that  again." 

Bartibogue  insists  the  community  as  a whole  is  interested  in  defending 
its  treaty  right  to  make  a worthwhile  life  for  its  people,  instead  of 
relying  on  welfare. 

"Canada  is  considered  one  of  the  best  countries  in  the  world  in  which  to 
live,  unless  you're  aboriginal,"  he  says. 

"There's  no  work  and  our  children  are  suffering.  But  Canadians  seem  to 
accept  that  as  the  status  quo  for  aboriginal  people,  the  norm.  Come  live 
here  for  a week  and  you'll  be  ready  to  fish  for  lobster  next  month." 
Copyright  c.  2001  by  The  Canadian  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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First  Nations  assembly  creates  women's  council 
WebPosted  Dul  20  2001  8:59  AM  EDT 

HALIFAX,  N.S.  - Native  women  say  they  are  finally  getting  the  recognition 
they  deserve  with  a new  Assembly  of  First  Nations  (AFN)  women's  council. 

But  others  on  the  AFN  say  it  gives  the  women  special  treatment  they  don't 
warrant . 

The  new  association  will  give  women  more  authority  in  the  Assembly  of 
First  Nations 

The  Canadian  Native  Women's  Association  was  approved  at  the  AFN 
conference  on  Thursday.  The  body's  interim  leader  said  the  association 
gives  women  more  authority  in  the  assembly.  But  women  are  rarely  granted 
positions  of  authority. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  mean,  but  we're  not  ready  yet,"  said  Michelle  Audet. 

Chief  Shirley  Clark  of  the  Gloosecap  First  Nation  says  the  AFN  needs  to 
change.  "It's  just  for  them  [women]  to  have  a voice,"  she  said.  "Because 
the  majority  is  men,  this  way  they  will  have  a voice." 

FROM  JULY  19,  2001:  Native  leaders  want  wide  ranging  discussions 
INDEPTH:  Aboriginal  Canadians 

Others,  such  as  Bill  Wilson,  say  granting  special  status  to  women  in 
this  way  is  wrong.  He  says  the  women  haven't  earned  the  right  to  hold 
positions  of  authority.  "If  there  are  no  women  at  the  table,  that's  their 
fault,"  he  said. 

But  the  women  say  their  issues  will  now  be  heard  and  dealt  with. 

Copyright  c.  2001  CBC  All  Rights  Reserved 
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DEA  seizes  hemp  crop  from  Pine  Ridge 
By  The  Associated  Press 

RAPID  CITY  - Drug  Enforcement  Agents  have  again  raided  a hemp  farm  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

Farmer  Alex  White  Plume's  farm  was  also  wiped  out  last  August  as  federal 
agents  seized  about  2,000  of  the  illegal  plants  from  the  farm. 

White  Plume  said  he  has  the  right  to  grow  hemp  under  the  Fort  Laramie 
Treaty  of  1868. 

Because  hemp  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  marijuana,  it  has  been 
illegal  to  grow  in  the  United  States  since  World  War  II. 

Marijuana  normally  contains  3 percent  to  15  percent  or  more  of  the 
psychoactive  ingredient  tetrahydrocannibol , or  THC,  the  substance  that 
gives  marijuana  its  kick.  Hemp  usually  has  1 percent  THC  or  less. 

White  Plume  said  he  plans  to  file  a lawsuit  demanding  $1,000  for  each 
plant  killed  Monday. 

And  although  he  faces  legal  opposition,  he  said  he  plans  to  replant  his 
crop . 

Hemp  stalk  fibers  can  be  used  to  make  clothing,  shoes,  building 
materials,  strong  cords  and  ropes,  a substitute  for  fiberglass,  paper  and 
other  products. 

Federal  officials  have  said  that  permitting  hemp  farming  would  send  the 
wrong  signal  to  young  people  and  would  allow  marijuana  farmers  to  hide 
their  crops  with  industrial  hemp  plants. 
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Six  N.W.T.  rivers  to  be  dammed  under  $26B  plan 

Fluge  hydro  potential:  Fish  and  furs  not  enough,  minister  tells  Dene  chiefs 
Ed  Struzik 
Edmonton  Dournal 

TULITA,  N.W.T.  - The  government  of  the  Northwest  Territories  has  outlined 
a $26-billion  plan  to  dam  six  major  rivers  in  the  Canadian  North. 

Doe  Handley,  the  Territories'  economic  development  minister,  told  Dene 
chiefs  meeting  in  Tulita  yesterday  the  territories  need  hydro  developments 
because  the  government  can  no  longer  count  on  furs,  fish  and  diamonds  for 
revenue. 

"Diamond  mining  will  peak  in  about  eight  or  nine  years  unless  significant 
new  finds  are  discovered,"  he  said.  "Fur  will  never  come  back.  And 
there's  a limited  potential  for  commercial  fishing  and  forestry  in  the 
Northwest  Territories. 

"Hydro  could  drive  industry  down  the  road,  and  provide  us  with  revenues 
through  exports  to  southern  Canada  and  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Handley's  department  has  targeted  six  rivers  for  development:  the 
Mackenzie,  Bear,  Lockhart,  Talston,  Snare,  Lac  la  Marte  and  Slave  rivers. 

The  Talston  and  Slave  are  located  just  north  of  the  Alberta  border. 

The  proposed  development  is  seen  as  a long-term  project. 

"The  Territories'  hydro  opportunities  are  huge  and  undeveloped,"  he 
said.  "The  potential  is  the  biggest  in  Canada,  and  perhaps  the  world." 

A report  Mr.  Handley's  department  issued  yesterday  indicates  that  the 
N.W.T.  could  derive  up  to  $600-million  in  revenue  annually  if  all  the  dams 
went  ahead. 

The  projects  would  also  reduce  carbon  dioxide  emissions  in  the 
Territories  by  a million  tonnes  annually. 

Most  of  the  Territories'  communities,  mines  and  other  industries  rely 
heavily  on  diesel  fuel,  which  results  in  huge  greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

That  fuel  is  either  flown,  trucked,  barged  or  shipped  into  the  North  at 
tremendous  cost. 

Mr.  Handley  said  energy  alternatives,  such  as  coal-fired  generating 
plants  and  nuclear  power,  are  not  acceptable.  And  natural  gas  reserves, 
considered  to  be  vast  in  the  N.W.T.,  are  not  the  only  answer. 

Unlike  the  Dames  Bay  project  in  northern  Quebec,  the  dams  would  not 
block  river  flow  and  flood  regions.  Instead,  they  would  be  run-of-the  river 
projects  that  divert  only  part  of  the  river.  Still,  the  hydro  vision  is 
bound  to  raise  environmental  concerns  because  it  has  ecological 
consequences . 

The  proposals  has  also  angered  at  least  one  aboriginal  community.  Akaitcho 
chief  Archie  Catholique  told  Mr.  Handley  bluntly  that  his  people  will  not 
allow  any  damming  of  the  Lockhart  River,  which  flows  into  the  east  arm  of 
Great  Slave  Lake. 

The  Lockhart  is  among  the  wilder  and  more  scenic  rivers  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  Territories,  and  the  area  around  it  is  being  targeted  as  a 
national  park. 

Parry  Falls,  on  the  Lockhart,  is  also  regarded  as  a holy  place  for  the 
people  who  live  near  it. 

"We  are  open  to  business,"  said  Mr.  Catholique.  "But  my  elders  have 
told  me  not  to  touch  the  Lockhart.  It's  a place  they  go  to  pray  and  be 
healed.  They  do  not  want  it  developed.  We  did  not  ask  the  government  to  go 
there.  We  don't  even  want  to  discuss  it." 

Doe  Rabesca,  the  grand  chief  of  the  Dogrib  Nations,  said  the  damming  of 
the  Snare  or  Lac  la  Marte  rivers  in  his  region  west  of  Yellowknife  is  an 
option  his  people  are  considering. 


But  he  insisted  that  if  a dam  is  built  on  one  of  the  rivers,  it  will  be 
built  by  the  Dogrib  and  on  their  terms. 

Mr.  Handley,  however,  had  his  supporters,  and  he  was  undaunted  by  some 
of  the  fears  and  doubts  expressed  about  the  prospects  for  such  a huge 
venture. 

"This  would  allow  us  to  be  clean  and  green.  It  would  provide  us  with  huge 
revenues  and  with  cheaper  power  supplies  for  our  communities." 

Mr.  Handley  appealed  to  the  chiefs  to  work  in  partnership  with  the 
territorial  government  to  develop  some  of  the  projects.  He  also  suggested 
some  Alberta  companies  have  expressed  interest  in  the  development  options. 

"This  isn't  going  to  happen  tomorrow,"  said  Mr.  Handley.  "But  it's 
something  we  have  to  consider  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  have  a 
healthy  economy  and  provide  services  to  the  people  and  the  communities." 
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Tribal  employee  provides  view  from  both  sides 
To  the  Editor, 

It  amazes  me  when  I hear  comments  about  Indians  from  non-Indians. 

Some  non-Indians  believe  Indians  get  monthly  checks  for  being  Indians 
and  on  Indian  rolls.  Some  people  see  Indian  car  tags  on  cars  and  complain 
about  tax  money.  Or  they  see  Indian  businesses  and  complain  about  level 
playing  fields  or  imply  legal  tax  evasion.  Others  make  snide  comments 
about  Indian  commodities. 

My  question  is  this:  Who  is  it  who  can't  see  the  forest  for  the  trees? 
What's  that  saying  about  the  grass  being  greener  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence? 

I am  a non-Indian.  I am  employed  by  an  Indian  tribe.  Granted,  that  could 
make  me  biased.  But  it  also  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  see  and  compare 
the  grass  on  both  sides  of  the  fence. 

First,  Indians  don't  get  monthly  checks  from  anyone,  unless  it's  their 
Social  Security  checks.  Some  tribes  have  paid  a "per-capita"  to  tribal 
members,  but  these  are  only  once  in  a lifetime  (if  they're  lucky)  and  well 
under  the  five  figure  mark  (often  less  than  half). 

The  BIA  offers  federal  grants  for  certain  programs,  usually  medical  and 
housing,  but  then  the  government  gave  a white  college  professor  half-a- 
million  dollars  some  years  ago  to  fund  a study  proving  that  when  children 
get  older  they  stop  believing  in  the  Easter  Bunny  and  Santa  Claus  (no 
fooling!).  Besides,  look  at  the  mess  the  BIA  made  out  of  the  trust  money 
for  Indians  the  past  several  decades. 

Look  at  the  social  programs  and  health  programs  tribes  create  with  their 
business-generated  income.  These  are  programs  our  tax  dollars  would 
normally  fund.  Indians  have  severe  health  problems  --  diabetes  is  a major 
threat  --  that  needs  stringent  medical  care  that  the  tribes  pay  for  and 
treat  in  their  own  self-  and  grant-funded  clinics. 

It  is  really  no  different  than  other  non-Indian  programs  such  as  Youth 
and  Family  Services,  low-income  housing  for  non-Indians  (Aldridge  Hotel), 
or  even  some  mental  health  agencies  that  receive  federal  funding  (non- 
Indian)  . 

Glasses  and  dental  work  are  paid  for  by  tribes  for  members  who  can't 
otherwise  afford  them.  Should  they  go  without  simply  because  it  might 
offend  me  or  other  whites  who  do  pay  for  our  own?  I'm  not  that  selfish, 
and  I have  a stronger  social  conscious  than  that.  Besides,  the 
optometrists  and  dentists  who  supply  the  majority  of  these  services  are 
non-Indians.  This  should  make  Regeanesque  Republicans  happy  since  it  is 


trickle-down  economics. 

I don't  believe  all  the  comments  I hear  are  necessarily  racist,  although 
I know  some  are,  but  I am  convinced  these  comments  are  based  on  not 
knowing  (definition  of  ignorance)  the  facts.  Ignorance  can  be  cured  by 
learning.  Let's  learn  and  we'll  find  a common  ground. 

Bill  Putman,  Shawnee 

Copyright  C.  1997-2001  The  Shawnee  News-Star 
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Indian  kidney  woes  pose  growing  threat 
2001-07-12 
By  Lisa  Tatum 
Staff  Writer 

The  miracle  of  genetics  that  allowed  American  Indians  to  survive 
starvation  and  other  hardships  throughout  the  centuries  is  turning  against 
them  now,  leaving  them  vulnerable  to  deadly  kidney  disease,  said  one  of 
the  country's  top  experts  on  the  subject  Wednesday. 

Dr.  Andrew  Narva,  an  official  with  the  Indian  Flealth  Services  Kidney 
Disease  Program,  spoke  about  the  growing  epidemic  of  kidney  disease  in 
American  Indians  during  the  first  day  of  the  National  American  Indian 
Kidney  Health  Conference  in  Oklahoma  City. 

"The  number  of  people  with  kidney  disease  has  tripled  in  Indian 
communities,"  Narva  said. 

As  a doctor  who  cares  for  more  than  100  Indians  in  New  Mexico,  Narva 
said  he  sees  the  effect  of  the  population's  high  calorie  diets  and  limited 
physical  activity. 

He  said  members  of  the  race  that  once  went  days  without  eating  while 
they  hunted  are  now  paying  the  price  for  a genetically  changed  metabolism. 

The  result  is  severe  weight  gain  that  leads  to  what  some  call  the  terrible 
triad:  diabetes,  hypertension  and  kidney  disease. 

The  three  diseases  are  closely  linked,  Narva  said. 

"Type  II  diabetes  is  the  biggest  cause  of  kidney  disease,"  he  told  an 
audience  that  included  health  professionals  and  kidney  disease  patients 
from  across  the  country. 

Diabetes,  which  has  been  linked  to  obesity,  causes  scarring  in  the 
kidneys  that  subsequently  decreases  the  organ's  ability  to  filter  poisons 
from  the  body. 

Hypertension,  also  common  in  overweight  people,  worsens  kidney  damage. 

Narva  said  statistics  show  that  American  Indians  experience  three  to 
four  times  more  kidney  failure  than  whites. 

"Virtually  every  Indian  family  has  someone  on  dialysis,"  he  said. 

The  conference  will  continue  through  Friday  at  the  Clarion  Inn 
Convention  Center,  737  S Meridian  Ave. 

All  content  copyrighted  c.  2001  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
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Dustices  Say  Congress  May  Need  to  Look  at  Tribal  Durisdictional  Woes 
BY  ELIZABETH  NEFF 
THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE 
Saturday,  Duly  21,  2001 

RENO  --  Impressed  by  their  first-hand  look  at  justice  in  American  Indian 
country  this  week,  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Dustices  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  and 
Stephen  Breyer  said  a solution  to  jurisdictional  woes  plaguing  tribal 
courts  may  ultimately  rest  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 

"We  saw  some  real  problems  . . . among  them,  jurisdictional  issues  where 
federal  courts  have  been  involved,"  O'Connor  said  during  a panel 
discussion  with  educators  at  the  National  Dudicial  College  in  Reno  on 
Friday. 

"We  sense  a real  need  to  address  those  problems.  I'm  wondering  if  maybe 
it  isn't  time  to  look  to  Congress." 

Tribal  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  nonfelony  crimes  committed  by 
Indians  on  reservations . Generally,  they  can  hear  civil  cases  involving 
disputes  that  arise  on  tribal  land  between  Indians,  or  between  Indians  and 
others . 

Friday's  discussion  marked  the  end  of  the  justices'  historic  tour  of  two 
tribal  courts  at  the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation  in  Wellpinit,  Wash.,  and 
on  the  Navajo  Nation  reservation  in  Window  Rock,  Ariz.  this  week. 

The  justices'  tour  came  at  an  awkward  time,  less  than  a month  after  the 
high  court  unanimously  ruled  the  Fallon  Paiute-Shoshone  tribal  court  did 
not  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  a lawsuit  filed  by  tribal  member  Floyd  Hicks 
who  sued  Nevada  state  officials  in  1991.  Hicks  claimed  his  civil  rights 
were  violated  when  state  game  wardens  searched  his  home  on  the  reservation 
for  evidence  of  illegal  hunting  of  California  bighorn  sheep  off  the 
reservation.  Nevada  had  asserted  it  was  immune  to  the  lawsuit,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  agreed,  although  O'Connor,  Breyer  and  Dustice  Dohn  Paul 
Stevens  disagreed  with  the  majority's  reasoning. 

The  three  justices  found  the  "majority's  sweeping  opinion,  without  cause 
undermines  the  authority  of  tribes  to  make  their  own  laws  and  be  ruled  by 
them . " 

The  ruling  has  been  decried  as  further  eroding  the  jurisdiction  of 
tribal  courts  over  non-Indians  on  tribal  land. 

"This  goes  a long  way  in  denying  tribal  courts  jurisdiction  over  non- 
Indian  defendants,"  said  University  of  Utah  professor  Alex  Tallchief 
Skibine,  a former  deputy  counsel  for  Indian  affairs  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  "But  this  is  becoming  an  issue  more  and  more  as 
reservations  have  non-Indians  living  on  them." 

Many  of  the  tribal  judges  from  across  the  country  in  attendance  Friday 
were  skeptical  about  looking  to  the  nation's  legislators  to  mend  the 
historically  strained  relationship  between  tribal  and  non-Indian  courts. 

"There  is  a problem  dealing  with  congressional  solutions,  and  it  really 
lies  at  the  heart  of  Indian  law  and  constitutional  government,"  said  Carey 
Vicenti,  a professor  at  the  judicial  college  who  sits  on  several  tribal 
appellate  courts.  "When  tribes  are  concerned  about  something,  they  go  to 
Congress  [and]  find  they  are  outnumbered." 

Vicenti,  a member  of  the  Dicarilla  Apache  tribe,  added:  "Umbrella-type 
legislation  is  a good  idea,  but  from  a practical  standpoint,  we  are  so 
vulnerable  that  we  are  constantly  subjected  to  mar joritarian  tyran-  ny." 

Many  in  the  American  Indian  community  hoped  the  visit  would  provide  the 
justices,  whose  trip  was  sponsored  by  the  National  American  Indian  Court 
Dudges  Association,  with  an  understanding  of  how  justice  is  meted  out  in 
Indian  country,  the  importance  of  tribal  sovereignty  and  the  needs  of 
tribal  courts  for  more  resources. 

According  to  the  National  Tribal  Resource  Center,  484  tribes  report  they 
have  a judicial  system  in  place,  with  350  of  those  including  judges  with 
law  training  and  clerks  to  record  proceedings. 

Two  tribal  courts  serve  American  Indians  living  in  Utah,  one  on  the 
Navajo  Nation  reservation  and  another  on  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Tribal 
reservation . 

There  are  about  14,634  Navajos  and  2,940  Utes  living  in  Utah,  according 


to  figures  from  the  2000  census. 

Marcella  King-Ben,  an  associate  justice  for  the  Navajo  Nation  Supreme 
Court,  said  she  thought  the  visit  was  a good  first  step  toward  a better 
understanding  between  both  groups.  King-Ben  is  one  of  several  students  who 
graduated  Friday  from  a judicial  college  class  entitled  "Essential  Skills 
for  Tribal  Appellate  ludges." 

"It  was  wonderful  to  have  the  justices  come  and  see  and  experience  for 
themselves  how  Indians  run  their  government  and  their  courts  with  limited 
resources  and  facilities,"  she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2001,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
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Dear  Friends, 

Below  is  Leonard  Peltier's  statement  from  the  Duly/August  issue  of  the 
Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee's  bi-monthly  news  paper,  "Spirit  of 
Crazy  Horse."  Peltier  issues  a new  statement  for  each  publication.  The 
paper  reports  on  current  issues  facing  Indigenous  Peoples,  such  as 
environmental  racism,  treaty  rights/land  disputes,  social  issues, 
developments  regarding  self  determination  and  de-colonization,  and 
religious  rights.  The  paper  also  covers  prison  issues,  political 
prisoners,  and  environmental  issues.  This  printing  contains  a special 
piece  written  by  Dr.  Michael  D.  Yellow  Bird  that  defines  colonialism  and 
describes  its  affects  on  Indigenous  Peoples.  The  piece  also  outlines  ways 
in  which  colonization  continues  in  this  country  today.  Additionally,  this 
edition  contains  a statement  from  Roberta  Blackgoat,  a Dine'  elder  who  has 
resisted  relocation  from  her  homeland.  Big  Mountain  in  Arizona,  for  some 
30  years,  as  well  as  many  other  important  articles. 

Also,  each  publication  contains  a special  educational  piece  on  the 
history  of  the  Peltier  case.  For  example,  this  printing  portrays  key  FBI 
documents  as  well  as  quotes  from  the  court  record.  Subscribing  to  "Spirit 
of  Crazy  Horse"  is  a great  way  to  stay  up  to  date  and  support  the  efforts 
of  the  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee.  Click  here  if  you  are 
interested  in  subscribing: 

http : //www. f reepeltier . org/news paper . htm#top 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

IIULY  - AUGUST 

STATEMENT  OF  LEONARD  PELTIER 

Greetings  Brothers,  Sisters,  Friends,  and  Supporters, 

My  granddaughter,  Alex  just  turned  18.  Earlier  this  summer  my  grandson, 
Cyrus  turned  16.  I can  hardly  believe  it.  I guess  as  grandparents  we 
sometimes  lose  track  of  how  many  years  have  gone  by  until  we  turn  around 
and  find  that  our  grandchildren  have  become  young  adults  - despite  our 
refusals  to  recognize  them  as  anything  but  our  "babies."  It  makes  me 
think  about  how  much  I have  missed  of  their  lives  and  I anxiously  wonder 
if  they  will  be  okay  and  if  they  will  be  able  to  live  good  lives  after  all 
that  our  family  has  been  through. 

It  also  makes  me  think  about  the  current  state  of  our  young  people  in 
general.  How  are  our  youth  handling  the  challenges  and  obstacles  that 
their  generation  faces?  Do  they  know  they  have  the  power  and  ability  to 
effect  change  and  carry  on  the  struggle  passed  down  to  them  by  the 
generations  before?  Or  has  the  repression  that  my  generation  faced  kept 
us  from  encouraging  our  kids  and  grandkids  to  carry  on  efforts  to  secure 
our  Human  and  Indigenous  Rights?  None  of  us  would  ever  want  what  happened 
to  Anna  Mae  or  to  Doe  Killsright  Stuntz  to  happen  to  our  kids  - or  to  any 


kids.  But  still  we  must  ask  ourselves;  do  we  really  protect  our  young 
people  when  we  allow  them  to  accept  the  status  quo?  Or  will  feelings  of 
powerlessness,  hopelessness  and  despair  take  their  toll  instead?  And  why 
aren't  we  outraged  over  the  fact  that  we  must  choose  between  political 
repression  and  a bleak  existence? 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  the  abuses  my  generation  suffered  be 
officially  recognized  and  exposed.  As  we  can  see,  the  FBI  will  continue 
abusing  its  power  as  long  as  they  are  allowed  to.  The  flow  of  new 
information  about  FBI  misconduct  seemingly  has  no  end.  Now  we  are  hearing 
reports  about  the  FBI  "losing"  guns.  And  of  course  I can't  help  but  to 
think  back  to  the  GOON  squads  and  wonder  how  many  guns  the  FBI  "lost" 
while  they  were  collaborating  with  them. 

I want  to  encourage  you  to  support  the  LPDC's  efforts  to  press  Congress 
for  hearings  and  for  the  declassification  of  FBI  documents.  The  full 
truth  must  be  exposed,  if  not  for  those  who  lived  it,  then  at  least  for 
the  protection  of  our  future  generations. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse, 

Leonard  Peltier 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www. f reepeltier . org 
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LEONARD  PELTIER'S  BIRTHDAY  - SEPTEMBER  12  - INITIATE  LOCAL  ACTIONS 
September  12,  2001  will  mark  Leonard  Peltier's  57th  birthday.  What  better 
way  to  celebrate  than  to  support  his  freedom  by  organizing  a local  action 
on  his  behalf?  There  are  many  things  you  can  do.  Here  are  some  actions 
that  have  been  held  in  the  past  to  commemorate  Leonard  Peltier's  birthday: 

* Hold  a demonstration  or  vigil:  Help  keep  the  Peltier  case  in  the  public 
eye  by  organizing  a demonstration  or  vigil  in  protest  of  Peltier's 
wrongful  imprisonment  and  the  FBI's  obstruction  of  justice. 

* Host  a fundraiser  birthday  party:  Organize  a gathering  - serve  food 
and  cake,  sponsor  entertainment,  and/or  show  a video  on  the  case  in  honor 
of  Peltier.  Collect  donations  from  the  attendees  in  support  of  Leonard 
Peltier's  continued  defense. 

* Conduct  a day  of  outreach:  Maintain  a presence  in  a busy  area  of  your 
community  (parks,  street  corners,  concerts  or  events,  etc.).  Set  up  a 
literature  table,  grab  a clipboard  and  collect  signatures  from  passers  by, 
or  hand  out  leaflets. 

Please  let  us  know  as  early  as  possible  if  you  are  organizing  something 
so  we  can  help  publicize  it.  We  also  encourage  you  to  invite  your  local 
press  to  cover  your  event.  If  you  need  help  constructing  press  materials, 
feel  free  to  contact  us. 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www. f reepeltier .org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  < lpdc-on@mail-list.com  > 
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Peltier,  Leonard 
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Box  1000 
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Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 
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Indian  inmate  calls  denial  of  religion  a sure  'death  sentence' 

The  Associated  Press 

SANTA  FE  - An  inmate  whose  petition  to  practice  sweat  lodge  ceremonies  in 
prison  was  denied  Thursday  says  he  has  been  given  a death  sentence. 

State  District  ludge  Stephen  Pfeffer  agreed  with  the  state  Corrections 
Department  that  security  concerns  at  the  Penitentiary  of  New  Mexico's 
North  Unit  near  Santa  Fe  outweigh  Elton  Bear  Eagle  Chavez's  right  to 
practice  his  religion  as  he  wants  to. 

"They  just  gave  me  a death  sentence,"  Chavez  told  his  supporters  as  he 
left  the  courtroom. 

The  36-year-old  Lakota  Sioux  has  been  on  a hunger  strike  for  17  days  in 
protest  of  the  department's  decision  not  to  allow  the  sweat  lodge  and  pipe 
ceremonies . 

The  restrictions  on  Chavez's  religious  rights  are  "reasonably  related  to 
the  security  of  the  facility,"  Pfeffer  said.  Allowing  the  practices  would 
"result  in  an  unfair  application  of  rights  to  one  group  of  prisoners." 

Chavez  has  been  hospitalized  at  the  prison's  infirmary  for  more  than  two 
weeks.  He  has  refused  intravenous  feeding  for  the  last  two  days.  Assistant 
Public  Defender  Nina  Lalevic  said. 

Corrections  Secretary  Rob  Perry  said  the  department  has  obtained  a court 
order  to  force  Chavez  back  on  the  intravenous  feeding  drip. 

"We  want  to  make  sure  Mr.  Chavez  doesn't  critically  hurt  himself,"  Perry 
said . 

Chavez  began  a similar  hunger  strike  in  March.  The  department  also 
obtained  a court  order  then  and  force  fed  Chavez  through  intravenous  tubes. 

Chavez  is  serving  a 13-year  sentence  for  attempted  murder  and  criminal 
damage  to  property.  He  was  sent  to  the  maximum-security  prison  for  his 
role  in  a riot  at  the  Lea  County  Correction  Facility  over  access  to 
religious  ceremonies  for  Indian  inmates. 

Chavez  alleged  the  state  Department  of  Corrections  confiscated  religious 
articles,  including  a pipe,  eagle  feathers,  eagle  claws,  a drum  and  a 
ceremonial  whistle.  The  public  defender  said  the  seizures  violate  state 
law. 

"The  sweat  lodge  is  the  foundation  of  my  life,"  Chavez  told  the  court 
during  a five-hour  hearing  Wednesday.  "It  helps  me  to  address  the  things 
that  put  me  (in  prison)." 

Pfeffer  had  to  decide  whether  Corrections  Department  policies  violate 
the  state  Native  American  Counseling  Act,  which  guarantees  Indian  inmates 
at  least  six  hours  a week  for  religious  activities  and  the  right  to 
possess  certain  religious  items  - unless  they're  deemed  a threat  to 
security. 

The  law  allows  Indian  inmates  to  keep  such  items  as  cedar,  corn  pollen, 
eagle  and  other  feathers,  tobacco,  drums,  gourds,  medicine  bundles  and 


other  traditional  items.  The  Chavez  case  centered  around  whether  the  sweat 
lodge  and  religious  articles  constitute  a valid  security  threat. 

Corrections  Secretary  Rob  Perry  told  Pfeffer  that  his  department  must 
severely  restrict  access  by  maximum  security  inmates  to  sweat  lodges 
because  of  security  concerns  and  fairness  to  inmates  of  other  religions. 

"Another  inmate  might  say,  "If  Mr.  Chavez  can  have  his  pipe,  why  can't  I 
have  my  crucifix?"  ...  Perry  said.  "What  do  I do  with  a Muslim  inmate  who 
wants  to  sit  on  a rug  and  pray  facing  Mecca  for  six  hours  a week?  We  would 
have  to  hire  200  more  corrections  officers.  Inmates  would  start  seeing 
this  as  a way  to  manipulate  confinement." 

Perry  said  he  was  not  aware  of  any  violent  incidents  in  New  Mexico  or 
elsewhere  during  sweat  lodge  ceremonies,  but  said  the  potential  is  there 
in  a ritual  that  involves  fire,  hot  coals,  a shovel  and  a rake. 

Prison  policies  implemented  earlier  this  year  allow  Indian  inmates  in 
administrative  segregation  prisons  - the  penitentiary's  North  and  South 
facilities  south  of  Santa  Fe  - to  use  sweat  lodges  about  every  three 
months.  Most  inmates  in  the  facilities  have  been  discipline  problems.  They 
are  confined  to  their  cells  23  hours  a day  and  not  allowed  contact  with 
other  prisoners. 

They  also  are  allowed  to  keep  only  a minimum  number  of  religious 
articles.  Perry  said.  Chavez  is  allowed  one  eagle  feather  and  a medicine 
bag. 

Lalevic  said  she  would  appeal  Pfeffer 's  decision. 
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Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 


If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 

brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 

information  about  them  they'd  like  shared. 
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She  stood  a ways  off,  just  beyond  the  firelight.  The  embers  from  the 
bonfire  lit  up  the  sky  and  made  the  night  gold  on  this  bit  of  open 
space  among  the  sage. 

She  glowed  with  the  color  of  firelight,  reds  and  gold  giving  her  a 
soft  flow  against  the  black  night. 

Summer  Sing,  the  Nightway,  where  people  travel  for  miles  to  gather  on 
a flat  stretch  of  ground,  to  sing  in  a circle  all  night,  and  then  to 
dance  the  night  away,  to  talk  and  to  laugh.  That  is  how  it  is  done, 
while  a short  distance  away  the  healing  ceremony  goes  on. 

It  was  3uly  and  the  nights  were  warm  and  pleasant.  Folks  gathered  by 
the  firelight  and  when  the  songs  raised  up  in  the  night  caused  the 
ground  to  swell,  the  motion  of  dancers  near  the  cedar  fire  swayed  back 
and  forth. 

Arriving  with  cousins,  three  of  them;  looking  for  chance  to  see  some 
old  friends,  relations  and  to  hear  the  goings  on  around  this  area 
known  as  Sanostee  not  too  far  South  of  Shiprock.  Getting  ready 
earlier,  meant  a sweat,  a quiet  time  to  reflect  and  cleanse  the  mind 
and  body,  to  relax  and  feel  the  flow  of  the  days'  hardships  melt  away. 
This  is  done  alone  in  a small  sweat  made  for  one  at  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  it  is  way  of  tradition. 


Then  to  dress  with  clean  clothes,  a sign  of  respect  to  the  family 
where  you  will  visit  and  spend  the  night,  a pair  of  Wrangler  leans, 
some  Dan  Post  boots,  and  a cotton  shirt,  western  type.  The  old  ones, 
you  know  those  clothes  that  are  broken  in  from  wear,  the  favorite 
ones.  You  can  really  feel  at  ease  in  those  clothes,  they  are  soft  and 
supple.  Comfort  is  the  name  of  the  game  tonite. 

Outside,  an  old  beat  up  Chevy  pulls  up,  baby  blue,  the  Nez  boys  rush 
in  and  say.  What's  the  hold  up  and  with  a final  look  around,  you  take 
off  and  away  you  go.  Talking  and  laughing. 

Eshkee,  (Boy)  You  got  cash  money  to  pay  for  the  dances? 

Nah,  he's  got  commodity  cheese  in  his  bag  to  cover  it.  (the  Sing  is  a 
woman's  choice  dance,  and  when  you  are  asked  you  have  to  pay  the  lady 
or  else) 

Do  you  think  those  girls  from  Bistai'  will  be  there? 

They  don't  have  any  good  ones,  that's  a bad  place.  Nothing  grows  there 
except  rocks. 

Maybe  that  one  girl  from  there  might  come. 

Oh,  you  mean  the  Towering  House  woman,  she  comes  from  Coyote  Pass.  I 
remember  her  from  a rodeo  over  there,  a couple  of  months  ago. 

What  is  she  called?  I don't  know  her  name. 

You  mean  the  one  with  long  hair,  down  to  her  waist.  Wears  white  boots. 

Yeah,  I think  she  is  the  one. 

You  mean  that  good  looking  one.  She  was  with  this  one  guy  from  Carino 
Canyon,  down  by  Gallup,  big  cowboy  dude.  I think  she  is  still  with 
him,  he  had  his  arm  around  her. 

Maybe,  she  will  be  there,  think  so? 

Don't  worry  about  it,  she  won't  look  at  you. 

She  could  be  there  you  know. 

Nay,  ain't  gonna  happen,  forget  about  it,  think  about  the  ribs  and  the 
singing. 

Baloney  here  is  wanting  some  mutton  ribs,  the  kind  that  are  hot  and 
tasty  and  the  grease  runs  down  your  arms. 

It's  Bedonie,  not  baloney,  don't  call  me  that. 

That  one  girl,  she  was  in  (Totah-where  the  rivers  meet)Farmington  not 
too  long  ago,  he  thinks  to  himself,  she  was  at  the  store  there  with 
her  family  and  when  she  looked  at  him  there  was  a certain  look  in  her 
eyes,  yes  I remember  the  way  she  looked.  Maybe  she  might  be  there. 

The  rode  on  and  took  the  dirt  road  cutting  through  the  cedars,  a 
chizh-a-teen  (narrow  wood  hauling  road)  the  kind  you  have  to  know 
where  you  are  going  to  use.  It  was  a bumpy  ride  and  they  travelled 
through  washes  and  bluffs,  going  slowly  across  big  rocks  and  kept  on 
as  the  night  fell. 

In  the  distance,  the  flow  of  three  bonfires  lit  up  the  sky  and  as  the 
drove  into  the  Manygoats  place,  they  could  see  that  there  were  alot  of 
people  already  gathered  there,  trucks,  cars  and  some  wagons  were 
scattered  all  through  the  area.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  the  cha-oh 
(large  wooden  shade  house)  where  women  were  cooking  and  one  could  find 
pop,  cooked  mutton,  frybread,  sweets  and  corn  cooked  in  the  ground, 
sweet  sweet  corn.  People  were  standing  around  their  vehicles,  and 
children  ran  about  playing  with  one  another.  On  one  side  was  the 
ceremonial  hogan  where  a second  cha-oh  sat  for  the  immediate  family 
and  visitors.  It  was  crowded  like  how  it  is  when  you  come  out  of  a 
movie  house,  people  walking  elbow  to  elbow.  It  was  hard  to  see  who  all 
was  there,  since  the  night  was  thick  and  the  light  from  the  bonfires 
cast  red  shadows,  a glow  that  flickered  on  the  faces  and  bodies  as 
they  walked  by. 

The  four  made  their  way  to  the  food  and  found  a plateful  of  ribs  and 
sat  down  on  some  rocks  and  ate.  They  joked  and  saw  old  friends  and 
family  there.  Across  the  way  the  center  was  open  for  a place  to  dance, 
where  woman  asked  the  men  and  they  stepped  in  time  with  one  another. 

The  women's  arm  locked  around  the  back  of  the  man  she  danced  with  him 
and  his  arm  over  her  shoulder,  a blanket  or  large  rug  covered  them 
both  as  they  moved.  There  were  many  out  there.  He  sat  down  and 
finished  off  the  ribs  and  the  dogs  were  waiting  for  him  to  finish  so 
they  could  have  a treat  as  well. 


He  stood  up  and  saw  his  cousins  had  wandered  off.  He  looked  around  to 
see  it  he  could  see  them.  There  she  was.  She  stood  a ways  off,  just 
beyond  the  firelight.  The  embers  from  the  bonfire  lit  up  the  sky  and 
made  the  night  gold  on  this  bit  of  open  space  among  the  sage. 

She  wore  a white  squaw  dress,  satin  which  hung  down  to  the  ground, 
covering  her  dark  brown  moccasins  fastened  with  a silver  button  that 
gleamed  in  the  firelight.  Around  her  waist,  she  wore  a large  silver 
concho  belt,  an  old  fashioned  one,  a family  heirloom  which  covered  as 
red  sash  belt,  the  fringes  hung  down  by  her  side.  Her  velvet  blouse 
was  dark  blue,  shimmering  in  the  light  and  when  she  turned  she  wore 
two  large  turquoise  beaded  necklaces,  with  a string  of  orange  coral 
hanging  down  from  her  neck.  Her  long  black  hair  was  hanging  loose  and 
free  down  her  back  and  she  held  a pendelton  blanket. 

In  that  instant  there  was  no  one  else  there  but  just  them  two.  She 
moved  in  slow  motion  it  seemed.  She  glowed  with  the  color  of 
firelight,  reds  and  gold  giving  her  a soft  flow  against  the  black 
night.  She  had  soft  eyes  and  yet  her  face  was  strong,  as  if  she  knew 
this  was  her  time  and  place.  She  was  delicate,  but  yet  moved  with  a 
glow  of  Navajo  women,  who  had  come  down  through  the  centuries, 
strength  in  her  bones  and  yet  soft  at  the  same  time.  Her  eyes  were 
dark  and  twinkled  against  the  night,  she  was  a sight. 

He  stepped  toward  her,  and  she  moved  the  shawl,  flicking  him  with  it's 
end.  He  was  her  choice  to  dance,  and  so  they  moved  to  the  dirt  floor 
cut  out  of  the  sage.  He  looked  into  her  eyes  and  thought,  it  is  good 
to  be  born  here  among  these  people,  and  I can  hear  that  song  they  are 
singing.  How  does  it  go.  "On  horseback  I go,  across  mountains  and 
canyons  I go,  she  waits  for  me  there,  she  waits  for  me  there.  On 
horseback  I go,  on  horseback  I go."  It  was  just  another  Enemy  Way  Sing 
on  the  Navajo  Rez. 
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...from  "Demasiados  Nombres,"  by  Pablo  Neruda  (trans.  by  Natahle) 

"Time  can't  be  cut 

"with  your  tired  old  scissors; 

"and  all  the  names  of  the  days 

"are  wiped  away  by  the  water  of  the  night. 

"No  one  can  be  named  Pedro, 

"no  one  Rosa  or  Maria  -- 
"all  of  us  are  dust  and  sand, 

"all  of  us  but  rain  in  the  rain. 

"They  told  me  of  Venezuelas,  of  Paraguays  and  Chiles, 

"and  I couldn't  understand  what  they  said; 

"I  know  that  the  earth  has  a skin, 

"and  I know  that  it  doesn't  have  a name. 

"Once  I lived  with  the  roots 

"and  I loved  them  more  than  the  flowers; 

"once  I spoke  with  a stone 
"and  it  rang  like  a bell. 

"Now,  having  slept  all  these  nights  -- 
"what  am  I named,  or  not  named? 


"And  should  I awake,  who  am  I, 
"if  I wasn't  I when  I slept...? 

- Pablo  Neruda 


Lealtad  en  resistencia. 

AIR 
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A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  August  6-12 

AUKAKE 

(August) 

(Mahoe-mua) 

6 

Your  spirit  will  lead  you  to  those  you  were  meant  to  know. 

7 

Take  time  to  look  at  clouds  and  sunsets  and  the  beauty  of  nature. 

8 

Make  your  mind  a quiet  place  of  peace  and  solitude. 

9 

No  truth  is  ever  absolute. 

10 

The  orchid  embodies  the  perfection  of  diversity. 

11 

Never  be  afraid  to  experience  life. 

12 

The  song  of  the  ocean  is  captured  forever  in  the  tiniest  shell. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Monday,  Duly  16,  2001 
Classes  teach  Dakota  language 
Associated  Press 

SHAKOPEE,  Minn.  --  The  small  group  gathering  each  day  at  the  community 
center  looks  like  a typical  class  with  flash  cards  sprawled  about.  But  to 
the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community,  this  group  represents  its  future 
voice. 

The  six  adults,  ranging  in  age  from  19  to  61,  are  the  first  class  in  a 
new  program  to  preserve  the  Dakota  language.  With  financial  help  from  the 
community,  the  goal  is  for  the  students  to  eventually  move  into  jobs 


teaching  youth  the  tribe's  native  tongue. 

"We're  all  here  because  we  have  this  yearning  to  revive  (Dakota)  so  it's 
a living  language/'  said  Gabrielle  Strong,  38,  who  is  on  leave  from  her 
job  as  executive  director  of  Ain  Dah  Yung,  a shelter  for  homeless  and 
runaway  Indian  youth  in  St.  Paul. 

The  tribal  council  of  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community  has 
employed  five  of  the  students  to  learn  the  language  in  two  years  of 
coursework  and  to  help  preserve  it. 

All  of  the  students  talk  of  the  lessons  as  a chance  to  get  something 
back  that  was  taken  generations  ago.  They  all  know  elders  who  were  sent  to 
mission  schools  or  public  schools  and  don't  know  the  language.  As  those 
friends  have  heard  they're  taking  classes,  they  ask  the  students  to  speak 
some  Dakota  for  them. 

"We  are  survivors,"  Strong  said. 

There  also  is  a sense  of  urgency.  Francis  Steindorf,  the  director  of  the 
community's  education  department,  heard  at  a Dakota  language  conference 
last  summer  that  "there  are  about  30  Dakota-language  speakers  in  Minnesota. 
Most  are  over  the  age  of  60." 

Some  linguists  predict  only  about  20  American  Indian  languages  will 
survive  past  2050. 

This  year,  the  Grotto  Foundation  in  St.  Paul  announced  its  plan  to  spend 
$5.6  million  over  15  years  for  the  preservation  of  native  languages. 

Recently,  the  foundation  approved  funding  for  a language  immersion  camp 
run  by  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  and  a unique  course  run  by  the  Leech 
Lake  Band  of  Ojibwe,  using  instruction  in  the  sport  of  lacrosse  as  a 
language  immersion  program. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Duluth  News  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Mohegans  Rebuilding  Language 
By  WILLIAM  WEIR 
The  Hartford  Courant 
Dul  29  2001  12:00AM 

UNCASVILLE  - Fidelia  Fielding,  the  last  fluent  speaker  of  the  Mohegan 
language,  died  in  1908.  Since  then,  echoes  of  the  language  have  faded  into 
obscurity. 

But  a combination  of  detective  work  and  what  could  be  called  linguistic 
forensics  have  helped  the  tribe  and  a team  of  scholars  reconstruct  the 
language,  word  by  word. 

It's  a daunting  task,  but  one  that  tribal  elders  say  is  worth  the  effort 
because  resurrecting  the  Mohegan  dialect  is  critical  to  restoring  the 
tribe's  sense  of  identity. 

The  effort  began  in  earnest  about  three  years  ago,  but  had  stalled  until 
a key  discovery  earlier  this  year  at  Yale  University's  Beinecke  Library. 

There,  linguistics  researcher  David  Costa  found  a cache  of  documents 
about  Mohegan  life  and  language  compiled  by,  among  others,  Ezra  Stiles,  an 
18th-century  theologian  and  scientist  who  was  Yale's  second  president. 

Everything  then  fell  into  place. 

"We  were  going  crazy,  doing  this  Sherlock  Holmes  thing,  trying  to  find 
the  Ezra  Stiles  documents,"  said  Beth  Lee  MacDonald  of  Big  Head 
Interactive,  a California  production  company  that  is  helping  the  tribe  put 
together  lesson  plans  for  teaching  the  language. 

Tribal  elders  say  the  ultimate  goal  is  to  bring  the  language  back  into 
Mohegan  homes  and  everyday  conversation.  At  the  very  least,  it  will  be 
used  in  ceremonial  settings. 

"I  think  that  the  relationship  between  language  and  culture  is  so 
interconnected,"  said  Gay  Story  Hamilton,  chairman  of  the  tribe's  council 


of  elders  in  Uncasville.  "We  want  to  get  back  some  of  what  we  had." 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  Mohegans  have  built  up  both  the  financial 
resources  and  the  sense  of  community  needed  to  make  such  an  ambitious  goal 
realistic,  if  not  a guaranteed  success. 

Close  to  a year  ago,  the  tribe  members  believed  the  bulk  of  their 
language  work  was  done  and  had  begun  developing  formal  lesson  plans.  But 
they  soon  discovered  serious  inconsistencies  in  the  material,  and  the 
project  came  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

Most  of  the  original  research  was  based  on  the  diaries  of  Fidelia 
Fielding,  which  were  long  believed  to  be  the  only  Mohegan  writings  left. 

Fielding,  who  served  as  tribal  culture-keeper,  was  born  in  1827  and 
lived  in  both  pre-reservation  and  post-reservation  eras  of  Mohegan  society 
Because  no  one  else  could  converse  with  her  in  the  language  for  the  last 
50  years  of  her  life,  her  skills  were  increasingly  influenced  by  English- 
speaking  peers,  corrupting  the  sentence  structure  and  vocabulary  of  her 
later  writings,  Flamilton  said. 

Costa,  formerly  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  was  hired 
by  Big  Flead  Interactive  in  January  this  year.  He  remembered  another 
researcher  mentioning  the  Stiles  documents  at  Beinecke  and  saw  references 
to  them  in  his  materials. 

Costa  and  Beinecke' s librarians  spent  hours  searching  before  they  were 
able  to  finally  produced  a file  that  included  Stiles'  accounts  of  Mohegan 
life  and  translations  of  about  150  Mohegan  words,  accompanied  by  a 
somewhat  spotty  pronunciation  key. 

Further  searching  produced  an  even  more  valuable  document:  notes  jotted 
on  the  blank  pages  of  a book  called  "Almanac  of  Celestiall  Motions  of  1669 
" The  notes,  written  by  lames  Noyes,  a 17th-century  minister  from 
Stonington,  provided  a vocabulary  key  and  more  accurate  pronunciations  for 
about  300  Mohegan  words. 

Costa  is  also  working  from  writings  of  other  Algonquian  tribes,  such  as 
the  Narragansett  and  Wampanoag,  to  help  him  identify  patterns  and  make  the 
appropriate  changes  to  fill  in  gaps  in  the  Mohegan  language. 

For  instance,  a word  in  the  Natick  dialect  of  the  Wampanoag  Indians  of 
Massachusetts  that  contains  a "Y"  would  likely  be  the  same  in  Mohegan,  but 
with  an  "N"  instead  of  the  "Y."  Languages  of  the  Unquachog  or  Nipmuck 
Indians  would  use  an  "L"  or  "R"  in  the  same  place. 

"They're  very  close  to  Mohegan,"  he  said,  "lust  a small  handful  of 
changes  are  needed  to  get  from  one  dialect  to  another." 

Costa  has  headed  up  language  restoration  projects  with  a few  tribes 
throughout  North  America,  most  recently  the  Miami  tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

Interest  in  reviving  the  languages  began  to  surge  about  five  years  ago, 
he  said,  when  it  became  apparent  how  quickly  they  were  dying.  By  some 
counts,  about  100  American  Indian  languages  remain,  many  of  which  are 
spoken  by  just  a handful  of  people.  When  Columbus  arrived  on  the  continent 
there  were  more  than  300  Indian  languages. 

More  than  just  a relic  of  a past  era,  language  serves  as  a window  to  its 
speakers'  world  view.  The  Mohegan  language,  Costa  said,  categorizes  all 
nouns  as  either  animate  or  inanimate.  For  instance,  all  the  limbs  of  a 
body  are  considered  animate,  but  the  body  itself  is  inanimate. 

Many  of  the  languages  died  as  a result  of  policies  of  both  the  U.S. 
government  and  of  certain  tribes  that  either  prohibited  the  teaching  of 
American  Indian  languages  or  strongly  discouraged  it.  Languages  became 
even  more  endangered  after  World  War  I,  when  tribes  became  less  isolated. 

Despite  her  wish  to  speak  in  Mohegan  with  others,  Fidelia  Fielding  never 
passed  on  her  knowledge  for  fear  that  any  proteges  would  suffer  reprisals 
for  speaking  the  language.  Tribal  officials  at  the  time  believed 
assimilating  into  English-speaking  culture  was  the  best  thing  for  American 
Indians . 

Hamilton,  who  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Yale's  Endangered 
Language  Fund,  believes  television  to  be  among  the  biggest  obstacles  to 
restoring  the  language.  Most  homes,  including  those  of  tribe  members,  have 
at  least  one  television. 

Reviving  the  Mohegan  language  doesn't  mean  shutting  out  English-speaking 
culture  altogether,  Hamilton  said,  but  vigilantly  staying  in  touch  with 
their  own. 


The  tribe  expects  the  restoration  research  to  be  complete  by  fall.  A 
formal  curriculum  for  teaching  it  will  then  be  developed.  Tribe  members 
will  act  out  skits  to  be  filmed  for  audiovisual  CD-ROMs,  which  will  be 
used  in  language  classes.  Lessons  will  also  be  taught  at  day-care 
facilities  on  the  Mohegan  reservation. 

Because  of  the  long  dormant  state  of  Mohegan  language,  there  will  be 
some  gaps. 

New  words  for  anything  that  has  come  along  since  Fidelia  Fielding's  time 
will  be  based  on  descriptions  of  the  thing  or  idea  in  question.  For 
instance,  a word  for  "computer"  might  translate  literally  to  "thought 
keeper . " 

The  language  has  already  made  its  way  into  the  tribe's  administrative 
offices.  Employees  routinely  greet  each  other  with  "tin  kutaya?"  ("how  are 
you?")  and  voice  mail  messages  begin  with  "aquy"  ("hello"). 

But  the  key  to  restoration,  tribal  officials  say,  is  getting  children 
interested . 

Shane  Long,  the  tribe's  cultural  outreach  director,  is  encouraged  by  his 
daughter's  apparent  aptitude  for  Mohegan  and  hopes  other  children  will  be 
equally  eager  to  learn  the  language.  Jessica  Long  is,  as  she'll  cheerfully 
tell  you,  "pasukokun,"  which  means  that  she's  9 years  old.  Though  she's 
hardly  fluent  in  the  tribe's  language,  Jessica  is  learning  quickly  and  is 
already  pretty  good  with  numbers  and  a few  phrases. 
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Indians  race  to  save  languages 
Thursday,  26  July  2001  13:18  (ET) 

By  PHIL  MAGERS 

DALLAS,  July  26  (UPI)  --  Many  American  Indian  tribes  are  in  a race 
against  time  to  save  their  languages  because  young  people  are  not  learning 
their  tradition  and  the  elders  who  would  be  their  teachers  are  quickly 
passing  from  the  scene. 

Language  scholars  estimate  about  half  of  the  300  or  so  native  languages 
spoken  before  Columbus  landed  in  the  Americas  are  now  extinct. 

Most  tribes  have  language  preservation  programs  but  in  the  past  10  years 
they  have  stepped  up  efforts  to  save  the  spoken  words  of  their  people 
because  they  know  if  they  don't,  that  distinctive  part  of  their  culture 
could  be  lost,  according  to  Indian  leaders  and  experts. 

"We  lost  two  or  three  in  the  last  two  weeks  that  were  fluent  elders," 
says  Hastings  Shade,  deputy  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  at 
Tahlequah,  Okla.  "They  knew  a lot  of  our  customs  and  ways.  They  say  when 
you  lose  an  elder,  you  lose  a library  of  knowledge." 

The  Cherokees,  which  have  one  of  the  few  written  Indian  languages 
created  by  their  own  people,  also  operate  one  the  most  active  preservation 
programs.  The  written  Cherokee  language  is  based  on  the  alphabet  created 
by  Sequoyah  and  adopted  by  the  tribe  in  1821. 

An  estimated  10,000  Cherokees  are  considered  fluent  speakers  and  another 
20,000  can  speak  a few  words,  says  Shade,  but  he  warns  that's  only  a small 
percentage  of  the  250,000  members.  He  says  the  tribe  is  taking  measures  to 
ensure  that  the  language  is  passed  on. 

"This  coming  school  year  we  will  do  a full  immersion  program  with  3- 
year-olds  at  the  Head  Start,"  he  says.  "It  will  be  kind  of  a volunteer 
basis.  If  the  parents  want  it,  they  can  send  their  children  to  this  class. 


As  the  child  goes  to  school,  the  parents  also  have  to  take  Cherokee 
classes . " 

The  Cherokee  language  is  also  taught  at  Sequoyah  Elementary  School  in 
Tahlequah,  plus  a few  public  schools  and  colleges  in  Oklahoma. 

But  Hastings  wants  the  program  expanded.  For  smaller  tribes  with  fewer 
fluent  speakers  the  urgency  is  more  pronounced  than  for  the  Cherokees. 

Indian  languages  originally  were  only  spoken,  but  missionaries, 
anthropologists  and  linguists  developed  written  languages  for  many  of  the 
tribes  over  the  years.  Each  tribe  has  its  own  language  but  there  are 
regional  dialects  in  the  spoken  form.  Preserving  the  oral  tradition 
depends  on  adult  speakers  teaching  the  language  to  the  younger  generation. 

In  some  tribes  the  language  is  disappearing  so  fast  there  are  fears  a 
generation  may  someday  be  left  without  a language  to  pass  on  to  their 
children,  says  Ofelia  Zepeda,  co-director  of  the  Institute  of  American 
Indian  Language  Development  at  the  University  of  Arizona  in  Tucson. 

"You  are  trying  to  create  new  speakers  in  the  young  population,  but  at 
the  same  time  you  are  very  likely  losing  your  old  speakers,"  she  says. 

"You  can't  wait  around." 

As  a result,  the  enrollment  in  a summer  program  at  the  university  that 
teaches  Indian  teachers  methods  of  language  instruction  is  growing  every 
year.  About  67  students  from  tribes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
enrolled  in  the  20-year-old  program  earlier  this  year. 

At  the  Indigenous  Language  Institute  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  Director  Inee 
Slaughter  agrees  many  tribal  leaders  feel  the  urgency  to  preserve  their 
language  more  than  ever. 

"They  recognize  that  it's  a race  against  time,"  she  says. 

Programs  must  be  well  planned  and  effective,  she  says,  and  that's  the 
mission  of  the  institute  as  a clearinghouse  for  information  on  the 
preservation  of  native  languages.  The  institute  develops  instructional 
materials  and  sponsors  programs  to  further  preservation  of  the  native 
languages . 

In  April,  the  institute's  third  annual  Youth  Language  Fair  for 
preschoolers  through  19  attracted  185  youths  representing  13  languages  and 
tribes,  some  from  as  far  away  as  the  Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokees  in 
North  Carolina.  This  was  up  from  only  12  entries  the  first  year. 

Slaughter  says  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  is  convincing  youngsters  of 
the  importance  of  learning  their  tribe's  language  when  they  live  in  an 
English-speaking  world. 

"We  are  saying  you  are  the  carrier  of  the  history,  wisdom,  and  all  the 
traditions  that  make  the  people  who  they  are,"  she  says. 
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Tribes  race  against  time  to  teach  dying  languages 

By  Gwen  Florio 

Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 

Sunday,  Duly  29,  2001  - BURGESS  DUNCTION,  Wyo.  - Elmer  Main  is  a member 
of  one  of  the  most  exclusive  groups  in  the  world. 

The  80-year-old  is  one  of  maybe  10  people  alive  who  are  fluent  in  Gros 
Ventre,  the  language  of  his  ancestors.  He  is  afraid  that  when  he  and  the 
others  die,  the  tribe's  soul  will  die  with  them.  That  breaks  his  heart. 

"If  we  lose  our  language,  we  lose  our  culture,"  said  Main,  speaking  here 
last  week  at  a gathering  of  the  Learning  Lodge  Institute,  a group  founded 
to  save  the  languages  of  Montana's  11  tribes.  Every  last  one  of  those 
languages  is  endangered. 

Consider:  Of  the  nearly  2,000  Assiniboine  people,  who  share  the  Fort 
Belknap  reservation  in  northern  Montana  with  about  3,000  members  of  the 
Gros  Ventre  tribe,  fewer  than  150  are  fluent  in  their  language.  Only  about 


850  of  the  17,000  Blackfeet,  whose  reservation  is  west  of  Fort  Belknap, 
Mont.,  speak  their  language,  and  most  of  them  are  over  age  65. 

And,  while  82  percent  of  the  Crow  tribe's  10,000  members  were  fluent  in 
Crow  30  years  ago,  almost  none  of  the  tribe's  youngest  members  - those  in 
kindergarten  through  fourth  grade  - spoke  it  by  1995,  according  to  Dale 
Old  Horn,  a linguist  and  head  of  general  studies  at  Little  Big  Horn 
College  on  the  Crow  reservation. 

On  the  reservations,  there  are  a number  of  people  who  speak  the 
languages  among  themselves.  The  situation  can  be  more  difficult  for 
Indians  in  cities  such  as  Denver,  where  there  may  be  people  from  several 
tribes,  none  of  which  share  a common  language. 

"These  urban  people,  they  don't  speak  so  fluently.  Only  a few  elders  and 
some  purebloods  here"  speak  their  own  language,  said  Bill  Center,  a Lakota 
elder  living  in  Denver  who  teaches  his  language  to  both  Indians  and  Anglos 
"It's  really  hard  for  the  younger  people.  ...  At  least  on  the  reservations 
they  sing  the  songs,  the  sundance  songs,  the  ceremonial  songs  - that  keeps 
it  alive." 

Linguist  Doug  Whalen,  who  heads  the  Endangered  Language  Fund  at  Yale 
University,  said,  "It's  easy  to  tell  when  a language  is  in  grave  danger. 

If  the  youngest  speaker  is  50  years  old,  then  a language  is  pretty  well  on 
the  way  out . " 

By  that  standard,  nearly  all  of  the  185  Indian  languages  still  spoken 
among  the  more  than  550  federally  recognized  tribes  in  the  United  States 
are  endangered,  said  Darrell  Kipp,  who  co-founded  the  Piegan  Institute  in 
Browning,  Mont.,  in  1987  to  preserve  native  languages. 

As  Lanny  Real  Bird,  a professor  at  Little  Big  Horn  College  who  organized 
last  week's  four-day  gathering  of  language  instructors  for  the  Montana 
tribes,  said:  "We're  in  a tragic  state." 

Genocide  to  "ethnocide' 

Elmer  Main's  personal  tragedy  started  when  he  began  attending  a mission 
school  at  age  6.  He  was  still  on  the  reservation,  but,  culturally,  he'd 
stepped  into  another  - white  - universe. 

"They  cut  off  my  braids,"  he  said.  "They  took  away  my  moccasins."  And 
the  Jesuits  who  ran  the  school  spanked  the  little  boy  for  speaking  the 
only  language  he  knew. 

The  whole  idea  was  part  of  a decades-old  policy  by  the  government  and 
various  religions  to  "civilize"  the  Indians.  They  were  forbidden  to  wear 
traditional  dress,  practice  tribal  ceremonies  and  rituals,  or  speak  their 
own  languages. 

"First,  the  U.S.  government  practiced  genocide,"  said  Old  Horn, 
referring  to  the  turn-of-the-century  Indian  wars  and  disease  epidemics 
that  decimated  the  tribes.  "When  that  didn't  work,  they  practiced 
ethnocide . " 

It  very  nearly  worked.  A generation  after  Elmer  Main  was  ordered  to 
forget  his  own  language,  Clarena  Brockie  never  really  got  a chance  to 
learn  it  at  all.  Brockie 's  parents  spoke  fluent  Gros  Ventre,  but  forced 
themselves  to  speak  English  around  their  daughter  for  fear  she  would  get 
in  trouble  if  anyone  overheard  her  speaking  Gros  Ventre.  Brockie  said  she 
felt  the  loss  of  language  keenly. 

"It  connects  you  to  everything,"  said  Brockie,  51,  who  attended  last 
week's  Learning  Lodge  meeting.  She  pointed  out  that  Gros  Ventre  is  the 
language  of  prayer,  of  ceremony,  of  song. 

She  inclined  her  head  toward  a nearby  tepee,  where  four  men  sang  Crow 
and  Cree  songs  in  a high  falsetto,  to  the  insistent  beat  of  a rattle  and 
water-filled  drum.  "That's  who  you  are,"  she  said. 

By  the  time  the  next  generation  came  along,  in  the  form  of  Terry  Brockie 
- now  32,  a relative  of  Clarena  Brockie 's  - the  language  was  almost  gone. 

Terry  Brockie  grew  up  speaking  English  exclusively.  His  grandmother 
spoke  the  old  language,  but  she  died  when  he  was  young.  It  wasn't  until  he 
was  a grown  man  and  living  away  from  home  that  his  interest  was  awakened, 
after  he  found  himself  dreaming  repeatedly  of  his  grandmother. 

"She  was  telling  me,  "That's  not  you.  You  should  be  following  your 
Indian  ways . ' " 

That's  where,  for  Terry  Brockie,  Learning  Lodge  came  in. 


'Now  it's  up  to  us' 

Johnny  Arlee,  60,  of  the  Salish-Kootenai  reservation  on  Flathead  Lake  in 
western  Montana,  said  he  sometimes  wishes  children  were  forced  to  learn 
Salishian,  the  same  way  he  was  forced  to  learn  English  at  St.  Ignatius 
Mission  School. 

These  days,  Arlee  - who  emphasizes  his  respect  for  traditional  ways  by 
wearing  shell  earrings,  an  elk-tooth  necklace  and  waist-length  braids 
wrapped  in  red  yarn  - teaches  an  eight-week  language  course  for  adults  at 
Salish-Kootenai  College. 

"I  tell  them,  "This  is  it.  If  you  don't  learn,  this  is  the  end  of  the 
trail . ' " 

While  Arlee  laments  the  fact  that  he  works  with  his  students  for  only  15 
days  out  of  the  year,  he  says  the  language  program  has  come  a long  way 
from  the  days  of  paper  and  pencil  and  incomplete  vocabulary  lists  when  the 
tribe  initiated  it  in  1975. 

About  that  time,  tribes  around  the  country  started  scrambling  to  save 
their  languages,  compiling  dictionaries,  composing  grammars,  and 
instituting  rudimentary  bilingual  programs.  In  Browning,  Mont.,  the  Piegan 
Institute  served  as  a clearinghouse.  The  institute  runs  an  elementary 
school  for  50  children  in  kindergarten  through  eighth  grade  in  which  the 
children,  already  fluent  in  English,  are  taught  totally  in  Blackfeet. 

Four  years  ago,  the  11  tribes  that  populate  Montana's  seven  Indian 
reservations  banded  together  to  apply  for  a grant  from  the  Kellogg 
Foundation.  The  money  funded  a number  of  Learning  Lodge  programs  - 
everything  from  one-on-one  tutoring  to  total  immersion  camps  - and  also  a 
yearly  gathering  where  language  instructors  can  compare  notes.  But  the 
money  runs  out  in  September. 

This  year's  final  Learning  Lodge  gathering  was  held  last  week  in  the 
Bighorn  Mountains  of  Wyoming,  just  south  of  the  Montana  border,  on  what 
historically  was  Crow  territory.  The  50  people  who  attended  listened  as  an 
impassioned  Terry  Brockie  described  his  efforts  to  learn  his  grandmother ' s 
language  via  a "speaker-learner"  program  in  which  tribal  elders  such  as 
Main,  and  Fred  Gone,  71,  tutored  him. 

"They  are  treasures  in  our  tribe,"  Brockie  said  after  apologizing  for 
being  so  bold  as  to  speak  before  his  elders. 

Brockie  urged  people  to  keep  teaching,  and  learning,  their  languages, 
even  when  the  money  for  such  programs  is  gone. 

"Our  grandfathers  fought  for  our  culture  and  our  ways,"  he  said.  "Now 
it's  up  to  us . 

"Someday,  I'm  going  to  be  the  elder,"  he  said.  "And  I don't  want  my 
grandchild  to  come  to  me  and  say,  "What  is  this?'  and  not  be  able  to  tell 
him. " 
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September  22,  23,  2001 

20th  Annual  Elders  Gathering 

Honoring  the  Late  Frank  Gist  Sr. 

California  Tribal  Dance  Demonstration  3-6pm  Saturday 
Redwood  Acres  Fairgrounds 


3750  Harris  St.  Eureka,  CA 

Andre  Cramblit,  Operations  Director-Northern  California  Indian  Development 
Council 

NCIDC  (http://www.ncidc.org)  is  a non-profit  that  meets  the  development 
needs  of  American  Indians  and  operates  an  art  gallery  featuring  the  art  of 
California  tribes  (http://www.americanindianonline.com) 
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The  Medicine  Society  to  which  I belong  is  going  to  hold  a Day  Of 
Mourning  on  October  13,  2001,  in  Springfield,  Missouri.  The  purpose  of 
this  event  is  to  remember  all  the  people  who  were  murdered,  kidnapped, 
raped,  tortured,  infected  with  disease  and  ripped  from  their  culture 
since  the  arriving  of  Columbus. 

It  is  my  intention  to  gather  as  many  names  of  these  people  as  possible. 
The  names  will  be  read  slowly  with  the  beat  of  a drum  to  mark  their 
presence. 

If  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  your  ancestors  who  died  in  this  manner, 
please  send  them  to  me  and  I will  see  that  they  are  honored.  If  you 
don't  know  the  name,  you  may  say  something  like,  " In  Memory  of  my 
Great-great  grandfather  who  died  on  the  Trail  of  Tears,"  or  "In  Memory 

of  the  50  people  who  were  murdered  at  ...  by " 

Now  is  the  time  to  honor  our  Ancestors.  It  is  up  to  you. 

You  can  e-mail  me  at  susanbates@webtv.net 
or  write  to  me  at 

Susan  Bates,  RR  3 Box  654,  Cabool,  MO  65689 


4TH  ANNUAL 

DOC  HOLLIDAY  DAYS  AND  NATIVE  AMERICAN  FESTIVAL  2001 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  10TH,  9AM  TIL  9PM 
SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  11TH,  9AM  TIL  6PM 
STORYTELLERS,  ARTS  & CRAFTS, 

GAMES,  FOOD  AND  FUN! 

EXPERIENCE  THE  EXCITEMENT  OF  THE  DANCE 

AND  CULTURE  OF  THE  NATIVE  AMERICANS 

HOST  DRUM  - TBA 

HEAD  MAN  - SCOTT  CRISP 

HEAD  LADY  - MONICA  ARRINGTON 

M/C  - GARY  SMITH 

A/D  - TBA 

MATH  FIELDS,  GRIFFIN,  GA 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION:  CONTACT 

MARK  OR  RUTH  DAVIS  (256)  820-6315 

A $5.00  DONATION  TO  THE  DOC  HOLLIDAY  SOCIETY 

GETS  YOU  A MILLION  $$$  WORTH  OF  FUN !!!!!!!!!!! 

WESTERN  REENACTMENTS  - LIVING  HISTORY  AT  ITS 

VERY  BEST  - OLD  CAR  CRUISE  ON  SAT.  AT  1 TO  5 


Date:  Mon,  23  Dul  2001  08:58:56  -0700 

From:  Diaz,  3oe  A (NBVC)  <Diaz3A@nbvc . navy . mil> 

Subj:  FAITA 

"SAVE  THE  DATE" 

10th  Annual  First  Americans  in  the  Arts  Awards 

Century  Plaza  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills,  CA 

Saturday,  February  2,  2002 

for  more  info  call  818.623.9520 

www. firstamericans .org 

Thank  you,  3oe  A.  Diaz  Trustee 


NATIVE  SOLUTIONS  PRESENTS: 


4th  ANNUAL  INTERTRIBAL  POW  WOW 
APRIL  26-28,  2002 

TIMES  FRI  5-9  DANCING  & STORYTELLING 

SAT  10-8  GRAND  ENTRY  11:00 

SUN  10-5  GRAND  ENTRY  12:00 

OXFORD  LAKE  PARK,  OXFORD,  AL;  EXIT  185  OFF  1-20 
NATIVE  AMERICAN  HONOR  GUARD  AND  WARRIOR  SOCIETY 
ADMISSION  - $5  - ADULTS 

SENIORS  55  AND  UP  & CHILDREN  12  AND  UNDER  - FREE 

HOST  NORTHERN  DRUM  - GREY  WOLF  SINGERS 
HOST  SOUTHERN  DRUM  - SHADOW  WOLF  SINGERS 
HEADMAN  - DON  REDBEAR 
HEADLADY  - DONNA  DULANEY 

M.C.  - GARY  SMITH  ARENA  DIRECTOR  - BUCK  TUCKER 
SPECIAL  PERFORMANCE  BY  LARRY  CAMPBELL 

SPECIAL  APPEARANCE  BY  DALLAS, TX  AUTHOR  AND  MOTIVATIONAL 
SPEAKER  KICKING  EAGLE,  "AMBASSADOR  OF  THE  PEOPLE" 

ALL  DANCERS  WELCOME  ALL  DRUMS  WELCOME 

NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL  ALLOWED 
PLEASE  BRING  YOUR  OWN  LAWN  CHAIRS 

LEARN  ABOUT  EARLY  IRON  FORGING  FROM  IOHN  WILLIAMS,  SEE 
DEMONSTRATIONS  ON  BEADWORK,  DREAM  CATCHERS, 

LEARN  ABOUT  HEALING  WITH  HERBS 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL  TONY  AT  (256)  835-0110; CINDY  AT  (256)  831-9373; 
30HN  OR  RACHEL  AT  (256)  835-2638  OR  MARK  OR  RUTH  DAVIS  AT  (256)  820-6315. 
VENDORS  CALL  MARK  OR  RUTH  DAVIS  OR  EMAIL 
ravenspiritwalker@yahoo . com  OR  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 


Whispering  Winds  POWWOW  DATES 
http : //www.whisperingwind . com/ 

EMAIL  us  your  dates  whiswind@i-55.com 


For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine, 
dates  need  to  be  submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance. 

Last  Update:  Duly  11,  2001 

These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from  flyers 
emails,  phone  calls.  Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Heritage, 
Inc.,  are  not  responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations.  It  is  always 
a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for  verification. 

AUGUST  2001 


2- 5  Menominee  Nation.  Woodland  Bowl,  Keshena,  WI  (715)  799-3341  or 
(715)  799-5114 

3- 5  46th  Annual  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  Traditional  Wacipi.  Kanke  Andes,  SD. 
Info:  (605)  384-3641. 

3-5  17th  Little  Elk's  Retreat.  Campgrounds,  Mt  Pleasant,  MI  (517)  775-4072 
or  800-225-8172 

3-5  Kaw  Nation.  Kaw  Lake,  15  miles  from  Kaw  City,  OK  (417)  384-7114  or 
(580)  269-2552  ext  260 

3-4  Bell  Powwow.  Powwow  Grounds,  Stillwell,  OK  (918)  696-4480 
3-5  Third  Annual  Gathering  sponsored  by  The  Wolf  Clan  of  Central  Illinois 
Riverton  Illinois.  Info:  StarWalker  at  217/627-9153.  Traders  welcome!  For 
Trader  space,  call  or  write  John  Skenandore,  1229  East  Brown,  Springfield, 
Illinois  62703,  217/638-6137. 

3- 5  Oklahoma  Indian  Nations  Powwow.  Concho  Powwow  Grounds,  Concho,  OK. 
Info:  (405)  262-0345. 

4- 5  Hon-dah  Resort.  Hon-Dah,  AZ  (520)  369-0299 

4-5  6th  Annual  Long  Island  Native  American  Task  Force  Powwow.  Main  Street 
School,  Setauket,  Long  Island,  NY.  Info:  ( 631)  399-1536. 

4-6  41st  Wikwemikong.  Thunderbird  Park.  Manitoulin  Island,  Ontario 
(705)  859-2385 


6-8  ISU  Spring.  Reed  Gymnasium,  ISU  Pocatello,  ID 

6-12  70th  American  Indian  Expo.  Caddo  Co.  Fair  Grounds,  Anadarko,  OK 
(405)  247-6651 

9- 12  Midwest's  Ultimate  Powwow.  5 miles  west  of  Tama,  Iowa  800-944-9503 

10- 12  Little  Shell  Celebration,  Newton,  North  Dakota  (701)  627-3634  or 
(701)  627-3483 

10-12  Kul-Wicasa  Oyate  Fair  & Wacipi,  Lower  Brule,  South  Dakota 
(605)  473-5561 

10-12  Nesika  Illakee.  Siletz,  Oregon  800-922-1399  ext  230 

10-12  24th  IICOT  Champions.  Tulsa  State  Fair  Grounds,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

(918)  836-1523.  www.iicot.org  or  email:  iicot@aol.com 

10- 12  The  Thunderbird  Society  Powwow.  Fairgrounds,  Vandalia  ,M0. 

Info:  De  Givens  (573)  874-3454. 

11- 12  6th  Annual  Ancestors  Powwow.  Heathsedge,  Abbey  Road  Dover,  Kent, 
England.  Centreland  Singers;  Kim  Oakshot,  M.C.  Info:  011  44  1304  241091 
11-12  Paumanauke  Powwow.  Tanner  Park,  Copiague,  Long  Island. 

Info:  (631)  661-7558. 

16-19  Wichita  Tribal  Dance.  Wichita  Tribal  Park,  Anadarko,  OK. 

(405)  247-  2425. 

16- 20  Crow  Fair  Celebration.  Crow  Agency  , Montana.  Info:  9406)  248-6910. 

17- 19  51st  Annual  Tulsa  Powwow.  Mohawk  park.  Info:  (918)  743-3628 

17-19  90th  Chief  Seattle  Days.  Downtown  Suquamish,  WA  (360)  598-3311 

17- 19  Shakoppe  Mdewakanton,  Prior  Lake,  Minnesota  (612)  445-8900 

18  2nd  Annual  Native  American  Music  Festival.  Bardstown  Airport  (no  city, 
state  listed).  Info:  (502)  348-0425  bryant@bardstown.com 

18- 19  19th  Annual  Traditional  Powwow.  Boone  County  4- H Grounds,  Lebanon, 
IN.  Info:  (317)  545-5057  or  aicindiana@hotmail.com. 

18-19  2nd  Annual  Competition  Pow  Wow  sponsored  by  Red  Hawk  American 
Indian  Cultural  Society.  Willow  Ranch,  Coitsville  Twp.,  OH. 

Info:  Rose  Marie  Tullio  at  1-330-755-4971 

18-19  8th  Annual  Powwow.  Corpus  Christi,  TX.  Info:  (361)  358-9298. 

23-26  Schemitzun  2001.  Powwow  Grounds,  Mashantucket,  CT  800-224-CORN 

23- 26  Ponca  Nation  Powwow.  White  Eagle  Park,  White  Eagle,  OK. 

(580)  762-8104. 

24- 26  First  Annual  Traditional  Powwow  hosted  by  the  Shooting  Star  Casino, 
Mahnomen,  MN.  Info:  (218)  573-2104  or  tmas34@hotmail.com 

24-26  4th  Sac  & Fox  of  Missouri.  Hwy  75,  Powhattan,  Kansas  (785)  742-7471 
or  (785)  467-8000 

24-26  125th  Rosebud  Celebration.  Powwow  Grounds,  Rosebud,  South  Dakota 
(605)  747-2381 

24-26  33rd  Southern  California.  Orange  County  Fair  Grounds,  Costa  Mesa,  CA 
(714)  962-6673 

24- 26  27th  Annual  Powwow  sponsored  by  the  Baltimore  American  Indian 
Center.  Catonsville  Campus  Athletic  Fields,  Baltimore,  MD. 

Info:  (410)  675-3535. 

25- 26  Ramapough  Lenape  Powwow.  Sallies  Field,  Ringwood,  ND. 

Info:  (201)  529-1171. 

29-  Sept  2 Celebration  of  Metis  History  Powwow.  Lewiston,  MT. 

Info:  (406)  248-2948 

30- Sept  2 Poplar  Indian  Days.  Powwow  Grounds,  Poplar,  MT  (406)  768-3826  or 

(406)  768-3351 

31-  Sept  3 Wee  Gitchie  Ne  Me  E Dim.  Veterans  Memorial  Grounds,  Cass  Lake, 
MN  (218)  335-8289 

31-  Sept  4 Spokane  Labor  Day.  Powwow  Grounds,  Wellpinit,  WA  (509)  258-4581 
SEPTEMBER  2001 

1 The  Pueblo  Friendship  9th  Annual  Powwow  Association.  Pueblo  Depot 
Activity,  Pueblo  ,C0.  Info:  Susan  (719)  561-4223. 

1-2  41st  Annual  Tecumseh  Lodge  Powwow.  Tipton,  IN.  Info:  (317)  745-2858 
or  email:  rlkmeyer@aol.com  or  www.tlodge.srphoto.net 
1-2  27th  Thamesville.  Moravian  Reserve,  Ontario  (519)  692-3969  or 
(519)  627-9291  or  (519)  692-3936 

1-3  Northern  Arapaho  Powwow.  Arapaho,  WY.  Info:  (800)  433-0662. 


1-3  Labor  Day  Weekend  Celeb.  Black  River  Falls,  Wisconsin  800-294-9343 
1-3  19Annual  Labor  Day  Weekend  Traditional.  Heimat  Haus  St.  Route  104, 
Grove  City,  OH.  Info:  (614)  443-6120.  email:  naicco@aol.com 
1-4  Choctaw  Nation  Labor  Day  Festival.  Tribal  Capital  Grounds,  Tuskahoma, 
OK.  Info:  (918)  569-4465. 

6-9  55th  Navajo  Nation  Fair.  Wind  Rock,  Arizona  (520)  871-6478 

6- 9  United  Tribes.  UTTC  Campus,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota  (701)  255-3285 

7- 8  31st  Coharie  People's.  Clinton,  North  Carolina  (910)  564-6909 

7-9  2001  Indian  Summer  Traditional  Pow  Wow.  Credit  Island  in  Davenport, 

IA.  All  drums  welcome!  Info:  Les  Miller  319-381-3547  or 
e-mail  lsmma@qconline.com 

7-9  Indian  Summer.  Maier  Festival  Park,  Milwaukee,  WI  (414)  774-7119 
7-9  81st  Southern  Ute.  Sky  Ute  Downs  Arena,  Ignacio,  CO  (970)  563-4156  or 
(970)  563-0100 

7-9  12th  Sycuan  Powwow.  Powwow  Grounds,  El  Cajon,  CA  (619)  445-7776 
7-9  4th  Annual  Credit  Island  Traditional  Pow  Wow.  Host  drum  War  Pony. 
Hosted  by  Urban  Indian  Tribal  Organization.  Info:  Les  Miller  at 
319-381-3547. 

7- 9  Northern  Cherokee  Pow  wow.  Clinton,  MO.  Info:  (660)  884-7999. 

(Contest) 

8- 9  14th  Trail  of  Tears.  Trail  of  Tears  Park,  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky 
(270)  886-8033 

8-9  8th  Precious  Sunset.  Recreation  Point,  Bass  Lake,  California 
(559)  855-2705 

13- 15  Pendleton  Round-up  Rodeo  & Powwow.  Pendleton,  OR.  Info:  800-457-6336 

14- 16  Great  Mohican  Indian  Powwow.  Mohican  Reservation,  Loudonville,  OH. 
Info:  1-800-766-CAMP 

14-15  Fort  Sill  Apache  Dance.  Ft.  Sill  Apache  Tribal  Complex.  Apache,  OK. 
Info:  (580)  588-2298. 

14-15  7th  Annual  North  Ameican  Indian  Alliance  Powwow.  Butte  Civic  Center, 
Butte, MT  (406)  782-0461. 

14-16  The  Great  Mohican.  Loudonville,  Ohio  (419)  994-4987 

14-16  26th  Guilford  NAA.  Country  Park,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

14-16  Salmon  Homecoming  Celebration.  Seattle  Aquarium,  Seattle,  WA. 

Info:  (206)  386-4315 

14-16  8th  Annual  St.  Francois  River  Powwow.  Park  Hills  Mineral  Area 
College,  Farmington,  MO.  Info:  (573)  756-6702. 

14- 16  Mahkato  Traditional  Pow-Wow  Honoring  the  38  Dakotah.  Land  of 
Memories  Park,  Mankato,  MN. 

Info : http: //www. turtletrack.org/MahkatoWacipi/ 

15  8th  St.  Francis  River,  Mineral  Area  College,  Park  Hills,  Missouri 
(573)  756-6702  or  (573)  756-3658 

15  TIHA  Annual  Fall  Powwow.  Robinson  Park,  Llano,  TX.  Info:  (830)  665-9309 

15- 16  Native  American  Festival.  Colonial  Plantation,  Ridley  Creek  State 
Park,  Media,  PA.  Info:  (717)  284-3427  or  (610)  566-1725. 

15-16  8th  Annual  Hart  of  the  West  Intertribal  Powwow.  William  S.  Hart  Park 
& Museum,  Newhall,  CA.  Info:  (661)  255-9295. 

15  11th  Annual  All  Children's  Powwow.  Wheelwright  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  704  Camino  Lejo,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87505.  Info:  800-607-4636. 
www. wheelwright .org  or  email:  pr@wheelwright.org 

15-16  9th  annual  Four  Winds  Powwow.  Killeen  Special  Events  Center,  Killeen 
TX  Info:  (254)699-3167  Paula  Brock,  www.fourwindstx.org  or 
email:  fourwindsl@hotmail.com 

15-16  New  Hampshire  Intertribal  Council  Powwow.  Beaver  Dam  Campground, 
Berwick,  ME.  Info:  (603)  528-3005. 

21-23  29th  Annual  National  Indian  Day  Celebration  & Powwow.  Pavillion, 
White  Swan,  WA.  Info:  (509)  874-2473. 

21-23  Grand  Bois  Inter-Tribal  Powwow.  Grand  Bois  Campground,  Hwy  24,  Borg, 
LA.  Info:  ( 504)  594-1068. 

21-23  29th  National  Indian  Days.  White  Swan  Pavillion,  White  Swan,  WA 
(509)  865-5121  ext.  408 

21-23  7th  Council  Tree.  Confluence  Park,  Delta,  CO  800-874-1741  or 
(970)  874-1718 

21-23  Great  Lakes  Championship,  Fair  Grounds  Park,  Detroit,  MI 
(313)  871-1303 


21- 22  2nd  Eschikagou.  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  IL  (505)  836-2810 

22- 23  Mountain  in  the  Sky,  Belleayre  Mt.  Ski  Ctr,  Highmount,  New  York 
(914)  254-5782  or  (914)  254-4238 

22-23  6th  Blanchard.  Millstream  Fair  Grounds,  Findlay,  Ohio  (419)  423-8194 
or  (419)  422-2561 

22-23  19th  Mount  Juliet.  Ward  Agricultural  Center,  Lebanon,  TN 
(615)  444-4899  or  (615)  443-1537 

27- 30  7th  Annual  Drums  Along  the  Trail  Powwow.  Davascus,  VA. 

Info:  (540)  475-3430 

28- 29  Standing  Bear  Powwow.  Standing  Bear  Native  American  Memorial  Park, 
Ponca  City,  OK.  Info:  (580)  762-1514. 

28-29  2nd  Annual  Buffalo  River  Powwow.  Airport  Road,  Linden,  TN. 

Info:  (931)  589-5876. 

28-30  11th  Casino  Morongo,  Casino  Grounds,  Cabazon,  California 
800-252-4499  ext  3804  or  (909)  849-3080  ext.  274 

28-30  19th  Annual  Native  American  Days.  Angel  Mounds  State  Historic  Site, 
Evansville,  IN.  Info:  Bill  Spellazza  at  (812)853-3956  or 
email  curator@angelmounds .org. 

28- 30  10th  Comanche  Nation  Fair.  Craterville  Park,  Cache,  Oklahoma 
(580)  492-4988 

29  Northern  Plains  Tribal  Arts  Wacipi.  Stewart  Center,  Univ  of  Sioux  Falls 
Campus,  Sioux  Falls,  SD.  Info:  1-800-658-4797. 

29- 30  2nd  Annual  T.P.R.C.  Benefit  Powwow.  Odessa  College  Sports  Center, 
Odessa,  TX  (915)  335-7986. 

29-30  50th  Annual  Chickahominy  Fall  Festival  & Powwow.  Chickahominy  Tribal 
Ctr,  Charles  City  County,  VA.  Info:  (804)  829-2781. 

29-30  8th  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow.  Waimea  Ball  Park,  Big  Island  of 
Hawaii.  Info:  (808)  885-5569. 

29-30  8th  Intertribal  by  the  Sea.  Memorial  Coliseum,  Corpus  Christi,  TX 
(361)  883-9980  or  (361)  643-0399 

29-30  "Lest  Our  Children  Forget"  2001  Powwow.  Siena  Heights  University 
Fieldhouse,  Adrian,  MI.  Info:  (517)  263-1659  or  mdc@cass.net 
29  American  Indian  Days  Celebration.  St.  Joseph  Indian  School,  Chamberlain, 
South  Dakota  (605)  734-3300 

OCTOBER  2001 

5-6  Fayetteville.  Memorial  Arena,  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina 
(910)  483-8442 

5-7  Lenape  Tears  Powwow.  McCall's  Farm,  Lehighton,  PA.  Info:  (570)  929- 
3102.  cegr@intergraf ix. net  or  www.lenapenation.org  11  Annual  Cahokia 
Mounds  Pow  Wow.  Cahokia  Mounds  Museum,  Collinsville,  IL.  Info:  Lowell 
Davis  217-688-2442 

5-8  Annual  Sukutt  Menyl  Feista  - Torres  Martinez  Desert  Cahuilla 
Indians,  Thermal  CA.  Info:  760-397-8144 

5- 8  West  Coast  Powwo  Cruise  departing  from  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

Info:  (760)  369-2232 

6 Ponca  Hethushka.  Ponca  Cultural  Center,  White  Eagle,  OK. 

6- 7  Rainbow  Dancers  present  Worlds  largest  buffalo  festival  / pow  wow. 
Farmer  Dave's  Buffalo  Ranch,  Farmer  City,  IL.  info-(309)3822779  or 
walkhawk2@ntslink.net  or  www.powwows.2ya.com 

6-7  27th  Annual  American  Indian  Powwow.  Thomas  Square,  Honolulu,  Oahu. 

Info:  (808)  734-5171. 

6-7  Council  Oak  Powwow.  Dighton,  MA.  Info:  (508)  880-6887. 

8-10  15th  Annual  Black  Hills  Powwow.  Rushmore  Plaza  Civic  Center,  Rapid 
City,  SD  (605)  341-0925. 

12-14  The  2001  Clarksville,  TN  Area  Intertribal  Pow-wow.  Info:  Doug  "Red 
Fox"  Kirby  at  jk4538@earthlink.net  or  Dave  "Bear  Claw"  Baker  at 
dgbakel@bellsouth . net 

12-14  Powwow.  Agriculture  Center,  Hagerstown,  MD.  Info:  (252)  257-5383 
12-14  2nd  Annual  Pony  Meeks  Memoriam.  Chikamaka-Cherokee  Indian  Festival. 
Tracy  Ball  Park,  Tracy  City,  TN.  Info:  (615)  907-0308  or 
email:  eagleheart47@hotmail.com 

13  4th  Annual  American  Indian  Powwow.  Omaha  Civic  Center,Omaha,NE. 

Info:  (402)  444-5066 


13  Post  408  Powwow.  Methodist  Church,  Pearland,  TX.  Info:  (281)  485-3919. 
13  5th  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow.  East  Side  Park,  Hearne,  TX. 

Info:  (979)  828-4977. 

13-14  The  Spirit  of  This  Place  PowWow  Indian  Festival  and  PowWow.  Pembroke 
NH.  Info:  (603)  485-5070  or  E-mail:  PemPowWow@aol.com 
13-14  Harvest  Moon  Powwow.  Francis  Farms,  Rehoboth,  MA. 

Info:  (508)  336-8426. 

13-14  American  Indian  Powwow.  Walker  County  Civic  Center,  Rock  Springs,  GA 
Info:  (706)  226-7995 

19- 21  Ossahatchee  Powwow.  Hamilton,  GA.  Info:  (706)  628-7653. 

20  24th  Annual  Autumn  Powwow.  Univ  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  WI. 

Info:  (414)  229-5880. 

20- 21  2nd  Annual  Saracen  Memorial  Powwow  in  Honor  of  the  Quapaw  People. 
Pine  Bluff  Convention  Center,  Pine  Bluff,  AR.  Info:  (870)  541-5402. 

20-21  Annual  Otcoraro  Native  American  Fall  Festival.  Camp  Dohn  Ware, 
Lacaster  County,  PA.  Info:  (717)  284-3427. 

20-21  6th  Annual  Moving  Waters  Powwow.  Canyon  Lake,  TX. 

Info:  (830)  964-3613. 

20-21  8th  Annual  Healing  of  All  Nations,  Accohannock  Native  American  Fall 
Festival  & Pauwau.  Bending  Water  Park,  Maryland's  Eastern  shore.  Info: 
(410)  623-2660  accohannock@crisfield.net 

20-21  Land  of  Falling  waters  Pow  wow.  Middleschool  at  Parkside,  Jackson, 
Michigan.  Info:  landoffallingwaters@hotmail.com,  or  email: 
osagelin@nativemail . com 

26-28  14th  Annual  Mid-Columbia  River  Powwow.  Celilo,  OR. 

Info:  (509)  877-6105. 

26-28  SouthEastern  Indian  Intertribal  Powwow.  The  Parks  at  Chehaw,  Albany 
Georgia.  Info:  Derry  Laney  229-787-5180  evenings,  nativeway@mindspring.com 
or  www.NativeWayProductions.com. 

26-28  14th  Annual  Mid-Columbia  River  Powwow.  Celilo,  OR. 

Info:  (509)  865-5121. 

26- 28  SouthEastern  Indian  Intertribal  Powwow.  Corner  of  S Jefferson 
(Hwy  91)  & Albany  By-Pass,  Albany,  GA.  Info:  (229)  787-5180. 

27  2nd  Annual  Competition  Powwow.  Legend  Of  The  White  Buffalo.  $15,000 
prize  Money.  Lone  Star  Convention  & Expo  Center,  Conroe,  Tx.  Info:  Carroll 
Cocchia:  936-441-4572  or  Anna  Edwards:  281-452-3614, 

Vendors  Call:  Pat  Poland  : 936-756-1225 

27- 28  Four  Wins  Tribe  Louisiana  Cherokee  Confederacy  Powwow.  Forestry 
Festival  Fairgrounds,  West  Louisiana,  LA.  Info:  (337)  537-8318 

NOVEMBER  2001 

2-4  Powwow.  Fredericksburg  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  VA. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 

2 -4  15th  annual  AIA  Orlando  Pow  wow.  Sponsored  by  the  American  Indian 
Association  of  Fla.,  Inc.  Central  Florida  Fairgrounds  Orlando,  FL. 

Info:  (407)  862-9676  aiapowwow@cf 1 . rr . com 

9-11  36th  Annual  Yakama  Natioin  Veteran's  Day  Celebration  & Powwow. 
Pavilion,  White  Swan,  WA.  Info;  (509)  877-6105. 

9-11  4th  Annual  Festival  of  Native  American  Arts.  Harley  Paiutes 
Campground,  Georgetown,  FL.  Info:  (386)  328-9988. 

9- 11  The  Great  American  Indian  Exposition.  Showplace,  Richmond,  VA. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 

10  26th  Annual  Veterans  Powwow.  Cliftonville  Middle  School,  Cliftonville 
Road,  Northampton,  England.  Host  Drum  Centreland  Singers,  Kim  Oakeshott 
M/C.  info  01144  1064  414155. 

10  Tri-Cities  Inter-Tribal  Association,  Inc.  and  Fort  Lee  Equal 
Opportunity  Honor  Pow  Wow.  Fort  Lee,  Virginia.  To  honor  POW/MIA  and 
Veterans  from  All  Wars.  Info:  (804)  530-3880  or  email  TCITAInc@aol.com 

10- 11  2nd  Annual  Clearfield  Veterans  Day  Pow-wow.  Clearfield  Middle  School 
Clearfield,  PA.  Info:  (814)834-6452.  email:  pjcrow@hotmail.com 

15-18  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow.  South  Jackson  Civic  Center.  Tullahoma, 
TN.  Info:  ( 229)  787-5180.  www.nativewayproductions.com 
17  White  Star  Gourd  Dance.  Lions  Club,  Clermont,  IN. 

Info:  Mel  (812)  988  9070  or  mchoefling@msn.com 


23-25  35th  Annual  LIHA  Fall  Powwow  sponsored  by  the  La.  Indian  Heritage 
Assn.  Hidden  Oaks  Campground,  Robert,  LA.  Info:  (504)  366-5409  or  367-1375 
or  email:  andi4769@aol.com.  Trader  info:  Larry  (985)878-4610  or 
amangi@bellsouth.net.  Camping  info:  (800)  359-0940 
23-25  Native  American  Month  Social  Powwow  and  Craft  Market.  Rillito 
Raceway  Park,  Tucson,  AZ.  Info:  (520)  622-4900 

DECEMBER  2001 

22-25  Wapato  Longhouse  Powwow.  Wapato  Longhouse,  Wapato,  WA. 

Info:  (509)  865-2102. 

29- Dan  1 Indian  America  New  Year's  Competition  Powwow.  Rillito  Raceway 
Park,  Tucson,  AZ.  Info:  (520)  622-4900 

30- Dan  1 8th  Annual  New  Year's  Powwow.  Ohio  State  Fair  Grounds,  Columbus, 
OH. Info:  (614)  443-6120 

DANUARY  2002 

18-20  Festival  of  the  Buffalo.  1052  Highway  92,  West  Auburndale,  FL. 

Info:  (863)  665-0062. 

19  Morning  Star  Celebration  Benefit  Powwow  for  St  Labre  Indian  School,  At 
Dohn  Carroll  School  in  Bel  Air,  MD.  Info:  410-838-8333  ext  14. 

FEBRUARY  2002 

7- 17  American  Indian  Exposition.  Flamingo  Hotel  Ballroom,  Tucson,  AZ. 

Info:  (520)  622-4900. 

8- 11  East  Coast  Powwow  Cruise  departing  from  Miami,  FL. 

Info:  (760)  369-2232. 

27  Dicarilla  Apache  Days.  Community  Center,  Dulce,  NM. 

Info:  (505)  759-1343. 

MAY  2002 

8th  Annual  Memorial  Day  Powwow  sponsored  by  the  Southern  Sky  Council  of 
Native  Americans.  Laredo,  TX.  Info:  956-727-0039.  laredopowwow@yahoo.com 

National  Powwow  / Duly  2002 
www.nationalpowwow.com 

E-mail  your  powwow  date  information  to  whiswind@i-55.com 
Whispering  Wind  Magazine 

Crafts,  Material  Culture,  History  & Powwows 
WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 
Copyright  c.  2001  Written  Heritage 


Anderson's  Native  American  Events  Page 
http : //ander sons -web . com/billyone. html 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events.  We 
have  posted  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  many  other  types  of  gatherings  that  represents  the  Native 
American  culture.  Please  feel  free  to  send  us  information  about  your 
Gatherings  to  post.  Along  with  our  list  of  events,  we  have  included  links 
to  all  other  Event  pages  that  we  are  aware  of  so  that  you  can  use  this 
page  as  your  Native  American  Event  Index  Page.  As  hard  as  we  work  to  make 
sure  the  information  we  post  is  correct,  mistakes  seem  easy  to  make. 
Therefore  before  you  depart  for  a Gathering,  please  use  the  contact 
numbers  given  and  verify  all  of  the  important  information  for  yourself. 

We  can  be  contacted  as  follows: 
write  us: 

Anderson ' s 

11372  Timber  Lane 

Brooksville,  Florida  34601 


Native  American  Events 


August  3 - 5,  2001:  Pow  Wow  at  Frank  Liske  Park  in  Concord,  North  Carolina, 
Ridgie  Tucker  will  lead  the  host  Southern  Drum.  There  will  be  Gourd 
Dancing.  The  famous  or  infamous  Florida  duo  of  3im  and  Dave  make  an 
appearance  once  again  as  Dim  will  MC  and  Dave  and  his  better  half  Kathy 
will  be  head  man  and  lady.  If  you  can  put  this  little  dance  on  your 
calendar  as  it  has  been  outstanding  the  last  few  years.  For  more 
information  contact  George  Hoyt  (704)786-5705  or  e-mail  him  at: 
gehoyt@concordnc.com  Traders  contact  Gene  Hall  at:  336-236-1099. 

August  4-5,  2001:  Powwow,  York  Fairgrounds,  York  PA.  For  more 
information  call  252-257-5383. 

August  4-6,  2001:  11th  annual  Oklahoma  Indian  Pow  Wow  in  Concho  Oklahoma 

August  17  - 18,  2001:  Mascoutin  Society  of  Chicagoland  45th  annual  O-Sa- 
Wan  Powwow  in  Boone  County  Fairgrounds  Belvidere,  Illinois.  See  us  on  the 
web  at:  www.mascoutin.com  For  more  information  call  847-640-9165  or 
708-456-2765 

August  17  - 19,  2001:  Ketegaunseebee  Spirit  of  the  Anishnawbe  Pow  Wow, 

2001  Garden  River  First  Nation  Point  Charles  Spiritual  Grounds  Garden 
River  First  nation,  Ontario,  Canada. 

For  more  information  call:  705-946-6300 

August  18  - 19,  2001:  Nasemond  Indian  Tribal  festival,  Chuckatuck  Island, 
Lone  Star  Lodge,  Suffolk,  VA.  For  more  information  call  252-771-2476  or 
757-483-4236. 

August  18  - 19,  2001:  Red  Hawk  American  Indian  Cultural  Society  2nd  Annual 
Competition  Pow  Wow  at  Willow  Ranch  Coitsville  Twp.,  Ohio.  For  more 
information  contact  Rose  Marie  Tullio  at  330-755-4971  or 
e-mail  at: CrebMogur@aol.com 

August  18  - 19,  2001:  The  Thunder  Mountain  Lenape  Nation  Pow  Wow  at 
Conemaugh  Dam,  Saltburg,  PA.  For  more  information  call  Pat  Stardancer 
Selinger  at  724-459-5276. 

August  18  - 19,  2001:  25th  annual  Pow  Wow  at  Chippewas  of  the  Thames  First 
Nation  This  is  an  outdoor  intertribal  contest  pow  wow  with  camping 
available.  Located  30  km  southwest  of  London,  Ontario.  See  the  Prizeboard 
at  this  url:  http://www.geocities.com/hereontherez/index.htm  For 
information  call  Ph : 519-289-2232  or  Fax:519-289-2230  or 
email:  rlcush@mnsi.net 

August  24  - 25,  2001:  Native  American  Cultural  Festival,  Halifax  County 
Fairgrounds,  South  Boston,  VA.  For  information  call:  804-454-6482  or 
804-572-9200. 

August  24  - 26,  2001:  First  annual  Shooting  Star  Casino,  Hotel  & Event 
Center  traditional  pow-wow  in  Mahnomen,  Minnesota.  For  more  information 
contact:  Thomas  Mason  (218)573-2104  or  (218)846-9749  or 
email : tmas34@hotmail . com 

August  24  - 26,  2001:  Mid  Ohio  Valley  Traditional  Pow  Wow  & Indian  Market 
Civitan  Park  Belpre,  Ohio.  For  more  informatio  call  304-428-6468  or 
740-374-8923. 

August  25  - 26,  2001:  3rd  annual  International  Intertibal  Traditional 
Gathering  at  Camp  Sertoma  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  For  information 
contact  317-356-5187. 

August  29  - September  2,  2001:  Metis  Celebration  and  Conference  2001, 


Central  Montana  Fairgrounds,  lewistown,  Montana.  See  web  site: 
http : //members . home . com/blandrie/mertis . html  . 

For  more  information  call  406-248-2948  or  406-652-7828. 

August  31  - September  2,  2001:  11th  Annual  Lake  Shawnee  Traditional  Powwow 
Topeka,  KS.  No  contact  information  is  given  on  this  one. 

September  1-2,  2001:  41st  Annual  Tecumseh  Lodge  Pow  Wow  at  the  Tipon 
County  Fairgrounds  Tipton,  Ind.  Visit  our  website:www.tlodge. srphoto. net 
For  more  information  call  317-745-2858 

September  7-9,  2001:  39th  Annual  National  Championship  Pow  Wow  Arts  & 
Craft  Show  to  be  held  in  Traders  Village,  Grand  Prairie,  Texas  and 
sponsored  by  the  Dallas  Fort-  Worth  Inter-tribal  Associations. 

For  more  information  contact  972-647-2331. 

September  14  - 16,  2001:  St.  Francis  River  Pow  Wow,  Mineral  Area  College 
Campus,  Park  Hills,  Missouri.  For  more  information  call:  573-358-7633. 

September  14  - 17,  2001:  The  9th  annual  feast  of  Green  Corn  and  Dance,  on 
the  Miner  Farm  off  Wintechog  Hill  Rd.  North  Stonington,  CT.. 

For  more  information  call:  1-800-224-CORN. 

September  15  - 16,  2001:  9th  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow  at  the  Killeen 
Special  Events  Center,  at  Killeen,  Texas.  For  information  call  254-699- 
3167  Paula  Brock  or  e-mail  at:  Tameroa@nativeweb.net  or 
fourwinds@hotmail.com  There  is  a web  site  at:  http://www.fourwindstx.org 

September  15  - 16,  2001:  Trail  of  Courage  Living  History  Festival,  Fulton 
County  Historical  Society,  Indiana. 

For  more  information  call:  219-223-4436. 

September  22  - 23,  2001:  6th  Annual  Blanchard  Indian  Powwow,  Findley,  Ohio 
There  is  no  contact  information  with  this  one. 

September  28,  2001:  Honor  the  Children  Powwow,  Dora,  Alabama.  No  contact 
information  with  this  one. 

October  6-7,  2001:  Loras  College  presents  the  2001  Powwow  & American 
Indiana  Art  Exhibit.  Loras  College  Field  House  1450  Alta  Vista,  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  For  more  information  contact  563-588-7664. 

October  6 - 7,  2001:  ATWOOD  LAKE  POWWOW  New  Cumberland,  Ohio.  No  contact 
number . 

October  12  - 14,  2001:  Hagerstown  Powwow  Agricultural  Center,  Hagerstown, 
Maryland.  For  more  information  e-mail:  cdcbarry@coastalnet.net  or  call  - 
252-257-5383. 

October  20  - 21,  2001:  Accohannock  Indian  Tribe  Powwow  Marion  Station, 
Maryland.  No  contact  information  given. 

October  26  - 27,  2001:  12th  Annual  South  texas  (Way  South)  Powwow  in 
McAllen,  Texas.  No  contact  information  given. 

October  26  - 27,  2001:  Meherrin  Indian  Tribe  Annual  Competition  Powwow, 
Meherrin  Indian  Tribal  Grounds,  between  Murfreesboro  and  Ahoskie,  North 
Carolina  For  more  information  call:  252-332-4923  or  252-398-3321. 

October  26  - 28,  2001:  Southeastern  Indian  Intertribal  Powwow  at  Chehaw 
Park,  Albany,  Georgia.  For  information  call:  912-787-5180  evenings. 

November  2-4,  2001:  15th  Annual  AIA  Pow  Wow  of  Orlando.  Held  as  always 
at  the  Central  Florida  Fair  Grounds  in  Orlando,  Florida  this  has  been  the 
best  dance  in  Florida  for  quite  a few  years.  Prize  money,  great  vendors 


and  always  good  music  and  people.  For  more  information  call:  407-389-9917 
or  407-363-9917.  You  can  e-mail  at:  AIAPowwow@cfl . rr . com 
Powwow  Director:  Christi 

November  2 - 4,  2001:  Fredericksburg  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia 
For  more  information:  e-mail:  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com  or 
call  252-257-5383 

November  2-4,  2001:  Thunderbird  Intertribal  Powwow,  Eglin,  AFB,  Florida. 
No  contact  information  given,  but  call  the  Base. 

November  9 - 12,  2001:  The  Greta  American  Indian  Exposition,  showplace, 
Richmond,  Virginia.  For  more  information  contact:  e-mail 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com  or  call  252-257-5383 

November  10  - 11,  2001:  12th  Annual  Texas  Championship  Pow  Wow  Arts  and 
Craft  Show  held  at  Traders  Village,  Flouston,  Texas.  For  more  information 
contact  972-647-2331. 

November  16  - 17,  2001:  The  Indian  Territory  Festival  showcases  Native 
American  Artists.  The  2001  Festival  will  be  held  at  the  Broken  Arrow 
Community  Center,  1500  S.  Main,  Broken  Arrow,  Oklahoma.  This  year's 
Festival  will  honor  the  15  artists  who  have  been  invited  to  exhibit  in 
Celle  Germany  Aug  1 to  October  1,  2001.  For  more  information,  contact  the 
Indian  Territory  Gallery  (918)  259-1772. 

November  17,  2001:  Fourth  Annual  White  Star  Gourd  dance  Powwow,  Clermaont, 
Indiana.  For  more  information  contact:  e-mail  mchoefling@msn.com  or  call 
812-988-9070  or  317-780-0000. 

February  22  - 24,  2002:  Ancient  Voices  3rd  annual  Benefit  Pow  Wow  To  help 
benefit  Sovereign  Nations  Cultural  Preservation  Center  in  the  building  of 
their  Museum.  The  location  is  Myakkahatchee  Creek  Park,  North  Port, 
Florida.  Use  exit  33  off  1-75.  Visit  us  on  the  web  at:  http://www. sncpc. 
home.dhs.org  For  more  information 
e-mail : ancient_voices_pow_wow_@yahoo . com 

Duly,  2002:  Yes  2002!  National  Powwow  12.  Duly,  2002  in  Crescent  City, 
Illinois.  The  committee  is  looking  for  input  and  suggestions  on  how  to 
make  The  National  Powwow  experience  more  enjoyable  and  rewarding.  See  our 
Web  Site  at:  www.nationalpowwow.com  Please  send  input  to:  D.  Ford  Griggs, 
Chairman,  National  Powwow  12,  Rt.  3,  Box  110,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma  74003 
Telephone  918-662-5317,  Fax  918-662-5317,  or  e-mail  at:  FordGriggs@aol.com 


Date:  Mon,  26  Mar  2001  21:01:02  -0800 
From:  Rebecca  <dalton@NIDLINK.COM> 

Subj : Powwows  in  Idaho 

Mailing  List:  INDIAN  Heritage<INDIAN-HERITAGE-L@LISTSERV. INDIANA. EDU> 

September  8-10,  2000 
The  Nez  Perce  Celebration 
Lapwai,  Idaho 

Northern  Flost  Drum:  White  Clay 
Southern  Flost:  TBA 

Head  Dancers:  Poncho  Brady  and  Denae  Dack 
Specials  are  hand  drum  contest,  womens  jingle. 

Miss  Ne-Mee-Poo(16-25,  Nez  Perce  descendant 
can  participate).  Best  Old  Style  Outfit,  Best 
Contemporary  Outfit. 

October  20  - 22,  2000 
Mata ' Lyma  Pow  Wow 
Wa-A'Yas  Community  Center 
Nez  Perce  Reservation 
Kamiah,  Idaho 


HOST  DRUM — > Indian  Nation 
Dance  Contests  all  categories. 

Royalty  Contest — Miss  Mata'Lyma  and  Lil'Miss  Mata ' Lyma  2000 
Specials:  Dance  Specials  In  recognition  of  Allen  P.  Slickpoo  Sr. 

* Nez  Perce  Tribe  Elder  of  the  Year  1999 

* National  Indian  Education  Elder  of  the  Year  1999 

* University  of  Idaho  presidents  Medallion  Recipient  1999 

* Lewis  Clark  State  College  Life  Time  Achievement  Award  winner  1999 
Men's  Traditional  (45  years  & up)  $1000.00  1st  place  plus  consolation 
Men's  Round  Bustle  (21  yrs  & up)  $1000.00  1st  place  plus  consolation 
Lena  Calfrobe,  Lil'Miss  Mata'Lyma  1999  12  & under  Girls  special 
Raleigh  Ellenwood,  Men's  21  & Under  Dance  Special 

Mask  Dance  Contests  all  ages  (good  prize  money) 

Other  specials  TBA 

For  Information  contact  Pam  Steffy  @ 208-935-4103 
Or  e-mail  Mary  Tall  Bull  at  marytb@enterprise.nezperce.org 
Visit  us  on  the  Web:  http://www.whiteeagles.com/matalyma 

Greetings  everyone, 

lust  a reminder  that  the  University  is  sponsoring  an  Educational  Conference 
November  1st  and  2nd  and  the  "Tutxinmepu  Pow-wow"  the  3rd  and  4th  and  they 
are  both  free  and  open  to  the  public.  Both  events  are  sponsored  by  the  U of 
I Native  American  Student  Association  and  the  Native  American  Studies 
Program.  The  powwow  will  be  held  in  the  University  of  Idaho  Kibbie  Dome  and 
will  feature  an  art  auction/exhibit,  food,  and  arts  & crafts  vendors.  NASA 
students  are  also  selling  raffle  tickets  for  various  prizes  for  only  a one 
dollar  donation.  Any  questions  or  comments  please  respond  to  this  email. 

Thanks  for  your  attention PHILL 

"Phill  Allen"  phillnptlcbc@hotmail.com 

All  listed  here: 

http : //members .tripod . com/~windthruherhair/id . html 
Becky 

A* A* A* A*  A* A* A*  A*  A 

on  Indian  Mountain 
near  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 
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To  contact  the  list  owner,  use  stephenL@indiana.edu 


Date:  Tue,  27  Mar  2001  21:20:42  -0800 
From:  Dohn  Wm  Sloniker  <johnwms@SERV.NET> 

Subj : WASHINGTON  Indian  Tribal  Events 

Mailing  List:  INDIAN  Heritage<INDIAN-HERITAGE-L@LISTSERV. INDIANA. EDU> 

Check  the  URL  at  the  end  of  this  listing.  --  Dohn 
TRIBAL  EVENTS  (May  1999) 

Attention  Readers:  Please  understand  that  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  ensure  that  our  listings  are  correct.  However,  sometimes 
errors  are  made  or  scheduling  changes  occur  without  our  knowledge. 

We  strongly  advise  calling  the  contact  number  to  verify  the  dates 
and  locations  of  each  event. 

Kalispel  Salish  Fair 
Duly  31-August  2 
Kalispel  Tribe 
(509)  445-1147 

An  annual  Indian  festival  held  on  the  Kalispel  reservation 
near  Usk; 

a Pow  Wow  features  traditional  drum  and  dance 

Omak  Stampede,  Encampment  & Rodeo 
August  6-9 

Colville  Confederated  Tribes 


(800)  933-6625  or  (509)  634-4711 

A popular  event  in  Omak  that  brings  together  thousands  of  Indians 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada; 

it  includes  Native  American  dance  contests  and  a PRCA  sanctioned 
rodeo  that  attracts  top  stars  on  the  circuit 

Chief  Seattle  Days 
August  14-16 
Suquamish  Tribe 
(360)  598-3311 

Travel  to  this  Pow  Wow  in  downtown  Suquamish  on  the  Kitsap 
Peninsula,  and  enjoy  an  authentic  native  salmon  bake; 
watch  canoe  races  and  dance; 
and  visit  the  tribal  museum 

Spokane  Falls  Northwest  Indian  Encampment  & Pow  Wow 
August  21-23 
Spokane  Tribe 
(509)  535-0886 

3 days  of  tribal  festivities  held  in  Spokane's  beautiful 
Riverfront  Park 

Makah  Days 
August  28-30 
Makah  Tribe 
(360)  645-2201 

Visit  Neah  Bay  at  the  northwestern  tip  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula 
and  learn  about  the  native  heritage  of  this  ancient  coastal  tribe; 

tribes  from  all  over  the  Northwest  gather  here  to  compete  in 
canoe  races,  play  games,  and  participate  in  native  dancing; 

Sat.  is  usually  the  most  eventful  with  a parade  and  salmon  bake 

Puyallup  Tribal  Pow  Wow 
August  29-31,  1997 
Puyallup  Tribe 
(253)  597-6200 

Northwest  tribes  will  converge  on  Puyallup  for  this  important 
native  gathering; 

the  public  is  welcome  to  watch  the  festivities 

Spokane  Tribal  Fair  & Pow  Wow 
September  4-6 
Spokane  Tribe 
(509)  258-4581 

A traditional  Pow  Wow  on  the  reservation  at  Wellpinit  plus 
an  Indian  art  and  food  fair 

National  Indian  Days 
September  17-20 
Yakima  Indian  Nation 
(509)  865-5121 

This  major  Pow  Wow  in  White  Swan  near  Yakima  draws  Native  American 
dancers  from  all  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada 

Nisqually  Pow  Wow 
October  3 & 4 

Mickey  Gleason  360-412-5000 

Chief  Sealth  Pow  Wow 
November  (TBA) 

(206)  296-6070 
Seattle  University 

Northwest  tribes  meet  at  Seattle  University  to  share  a weekend  of 
traditional  native  song,  dance,  art,  and  food 


Suquamish  Museum  Cultural  Celebration 
November  7 & 8,  14  & 15,  21  & 22 
Suquamish  Tribe 
(360)  598-3311 

Native  American  artisans  gather  at  the  Suquamish  Museum  to  sell 
their  works  and  demonstrate  traditional  arts  such  as  drum  making, 
weaving,  canoe  carving,  wood  carving,  beading,  painting,  basketry, 
and  more; 

food  will  be  on  sale  too 

Veteran's  Day  Pow  Wow 
November  13  & 14 
Colville  Confederated  Tribes 
(509)  634-4711 

An  annual  holiday  gathering  in  Nespelem  that  includes 
traditional  dancing  and  games 

Veteran's  Day  Pow  Wow 
November  13-15 
Yakima  Indian  Nation 
(509)  865-5121,  ext.  436 

A weekend  tribal  celebration  in  Toppenish  with  traditional  dance, 
games,  and  food 

Northwest  Native  Americans  & Washington  Indian  Casinos 
http: //www. travel -in- wa . com/ DISTINCTLY/ native. html 
Tribal  Events 

http: //www. travel -in- wa . com/DISTINCTLY/tribal_e vents . html 


Date:  Saturday,  Dune  02,  2001  6:21  PM 
From:  "Susan  Bates"  <susanbates@webtv. net> 

Subj : Pow  wow  Calendar  - Hill  & Holler  Column 
>To:  ShngSprt@aol.com  <ShngSprt@aol . com> 

> Powwow  Calendar 

>AUGUST 

>3  100  years  honor  and  contest  powwow.  Warrior  Football  Field, 

Anadarko,  Ok. 

Dudith  Lamar  or  Gordon  Whitewolf,  405-247-2671  or  grwolf@tanet.net 
>3-5  Annual  Oklahoma  Indian  Nations  Contest  Powwow,  Concho  Pow-wow 

Grounds.  Concho,  Ok.  FMI::  Dara  405-262-8839  or  Christine  405-422-3477. 
>3-4  Annual  Bell  Powwow  in  Stilwell,  OK. 

>3-5  Kaw  Pow  wow  east  of  Kaw  City.  Camping  available.  Call  Donna  Villa 
417-364-7114. 

>10-12  Thunderbird  Society  11th  Annual  Powwow  Vandalia  Fairgrounds, 
Vandalia,  MO,  Info:  De  Givens  (573)  874-3454  6-11  Annual  American  Indian 
Exposition,  Anadarko,  Ok.  Starts  with  an  all  Indian  Street  Parade. 
Pageant,  horse  and  dog  races,  contest  powwow  throughout  the  week.  World 
championship  wardance  dance  off  and  fry  bread  contest.  Morgan  Tosee, 
580-365-4097.  Carnival. 

>21  Indian  Territory  Day  at  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Museum.  Please  call 
918-683-1701  for  details. 

>25-26  11th  Annual  Texas  Inter-Tribal  Indian  Org.  Contest 

Pow-wow.  Tri-state  Fairgrounds.  Rex  Baster  Building,  Amarillo,  TX  Info: 
Lester  Crow  806-457-8105  or  806-467-1088.  contest  all  catagories  Labor 
Day  Weekend 

>August  31-September  2 38th  Annual  Ottawa  Powwow  at  Adair  Park  east  of 
Miami,  OK.  Call  Charla  918-674-2553. 

>August  31-September  3 117th  Annual  Choctaw  Holiday  at  the  Tribal  Council 
Gounds  at  Tuskahoma.  Call  580-924-8280  or  800-522-6170  for  more  info. 
>August  31-September  2 Cherokee  Annual  Holiday.  Tahlequah,  Ok 
1-918-456-0671.  SEPTEMBER 

>7-9  Wyandotte  Pow  wow,  Wyandotte,  Oklahoma.  918-678-2297.  7,8  & 9 
Northern  Cherokee  Nation  of  Mo  & Ark  PowWow,  578  E.  Hwy  7,  Clinton, 


Missouri  64735,  FMI:  Gail- -660-885-7779  $5,000.00  in  dance  prize  money. 

>14-16  Indian  Summer  Festival,  Bartlesville  Community  Center, 
Bartlesville,  OK,  1-918-337-2787. 

>14  to  16  St.  Francis  River  Pow  Wow,  Mineral  Area  College  Campus  Park 
Hills,  Missouri.  Hwy  67  South  from  St.  Louis.  Contest 
Dancing. Contact : Deborah  573  358-7633  or  email  garby@therural . net 

>14  - 17  Trail  of  Tears  Pow-wow,  De  Queen,  AR.  Info:  Willard  Polk 
1-800-522-6170. 

>15-16  9th  Annual  Four  Winds  Pow  wow  at  the  Killeen  Special  Events  Center 
in  Killeen,  TX.  For  more  info  call  or  write  to:  Four  Winds  Box  10035 
Killeen  Tx  76547-0035.  254-699-3167  or  520-6169  or  www.fourwindstx.org 

>21-23  Council  Tree  Pow  wow.  Delta,  Colorado,  1-970-874-1718  28-29 
Standing  Bear  Park  Pow  wow.,  Ponca  City,  OK,  1-580-762-1514. 

>28,  29,  30  Ozark  Mountain  Cherokee  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri  Highwway  160 
E.  of  Alton  to  Many  Springs  Community.  Turn  left  on  FF  Highway.  Signs 
will  be  posted.  FMI:  Bea  Deckard  417/778-6425 

>OCTOBER 

>8  Native  American  Day  at  the  Heritage  Village  next  door  to  Crazy  Horse 
Mountain.  Call  888-HAVE  FUN 


Four  Winds  Trading  Company  Powwow  Calendar 
http : //fourwinds-trading. com/news/powwowmain . cfm 

Powwow  information  generously  provided  by  Liz  Campbell, 
author  of  the  1999  Powwow  Calendar  book. 

Please  call  the  contact  number  given  with  each  PowWow  listing  before  you 
travel.  On  occasion.  Powwows  are  cancelled  or  rescheduled  to  a new  date. 

To  submit  a new  Powwow  listing  fill  out  our  on-line  form. 

August 

August  3,  4,  & 5,  2001  12th  Annual  Oklahoma  Indian  Nation  Contest  Pow-Wow 

- Concho,  Oklahoma 

August  3 to  5,  2001  Sagkeeng  First  Nation  Treaty  Days  Pow  Wow  - Fort 
Alexander,  , Manitoba,  Canada 

August  3 to  5,  2001  17th  Annual  Little  Elk's  Retreat  Pow-Wow  - Mount 
Pleasant,  Michigan 

August  4,5  & 6,  2000  11th  Annual  Oklahoma  Indian  Nation  Pow-Wow-Concho,  OK 
August  4 & 5/01  8th  Annual  Rekindling  Our  Traditions  Pow  Wow-Fort  Erie,ONT 
Aug.  4-5  White  Cloud's  Purple  Heart  Powwow  - White  Cloud,  MI 
August  6-11,  2001  70th  Annual  American  Indian  Expo  - Anadarko,  Oklahoma 
August  10th  to  12th  Native  American  Intertribal  Council  Fellowship  Pow-Wow 
Buchanan  , Tennessee 

August  10  to  12,  2001  Thunderbird  Society  4th  Annual  Powwow  - Vandalia,  MO 
August  10-12,  2001  Millbrook  First  Nation  4th  Annual  Pow  Wow  - Truro,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada 

August  11  and  12  Duaneno  Band  of  Mission  Indians/Acajachemen  Nation 

Gathering-Inter-tribal  Pow-Wow  - Mission  Viejo,  California 

Aug.  17  - 25  2001  Wilson  County  Fair  - Lebanon,  Tenn 

Aug.  17-19,  2001  45th  Annual  O-Sa-Wan  pow  wow  - Belvidere,  IL 

August  17  to  18,  2001  Peshawbestown  Pow  Wow  - Peshawbestown,  , Michigan 

August  18th  19th  Red  Road  Intertrieal  Powwow  - E-Montpelier,  Vermont 

August  18  & 19,  2001  THE  DANIEL  NIMHAM  POW  WOW  - CARMEL  , NEW  YORK 

August  18-19  2001  25th  Annual  Chippewas  of  the  Thames  First  Nation  Pow  Wow 

- Muncey,  ON 

August  18  & 19,  2001  Chippewas  of  the  Thames  First  Nation  25th  Annual  Pow 
Wow  - Melbourne,  Ontario,  Canada 

August  18  & 19,  2001  Red  Hawk  American  Indian  Cultural  Society  2nd  Annual 
Competition  Pow  Wow  - Coitsville  Twp.,  Ohio 

August  24,  25  & 26,  2001  Grindstone  Creek  Pow  Wow  - Pulaski,  New  York 
August  24,  25,  26,  2001  1st  Annual  Spirit  of  The  North  Traditional 
Celebration  - Mahnomen,  Minnesota 

Aug.  24-26,  2001  6thAnnual  Mid  OhioValley  Traditioal  Powwow  - Belpre,  Ohio 
August  24-25,  2001  Massabesic  Inter  Trible  Pow-Wow  & Gathering  - Waterboro, 
Me. 


August  23  to  26  3rd  Annual  West  Valley  City  Pow  Wow  - West  Valley  City, 
Utah  84119,  State  of  Utah 

August  24  to  26  Burnt  Church  PowWow  - Burnt  Church  First  Nation,  New 
Brunswick,  Canada 

Aug. 25-26  3rd  International  Intertribal  Traditional  Gathering  - 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

8/31/  - 9/2/2001  Lake  Shawnee  Powwow  - Topeka,  Kansas 

August  31  to  September  2 36th  Annual  White  Buffalo  Council  Pow  Wow  - 

Denver,  CO 

Aug.  31  to  Sep  2,  2001(Fri  - Sun)  11th  Annual  Lake  Shawnee  Traditional 
Intertribal  PowWow  - Topeka,  KS 

Aug.  31  to  Sept.  3,  2001  5th  Annual  American  Indian  & Frontier  Festival  - 
Harrisburg,  PA 

September 

September  7,  8,  & 9,  2001  Northern  Cherokee  Nation  of  Mo  & Ark  PowWow  - 
Clinton,  Missouri 

Sept. 8 / 9 Credit  Island  Powwow  - Davenport,  IOWA 

September  8,  2001  4th  Annual  Southeastern  Indian  Pow  Wow  & Festival  - 

Homewood  (just  south  of  Birmingham),  Alabama 

September  14-16,  2001  Mahkato  Wacipi  - Mankato,  Minnesota 

September  14  to  16,  2001  St.  Francis  River  Pow  Wow  - Park  Hills,  Missouri 

September  15-16,  2001  8th  Annual  Hart  of  the  West  Intertribal  Pow  Wow  - 

Newhall,  California 

9/15/16/2001  Hart  of  the  West  Pow  wow  - Newhall,  California 
Sept.  15  & 16,  2001  9th  annual  Four  Winds  Powwow  - Killeen  , TX 
September  15th  & 16th  2001  13th  Annual  Everything  is  Sacred  Pow  Wow 
Gathering  - Thousand  Oaks,  CA. 

September  20,  21,  22,  &23,  2001  Yakama  Nation  National  Indian  Days  Pow-wow 
- White  Swan,  Washington 

September  21-23,  2001  Angel  Mounds  State  Historical  Site  - Shadow  of  the 
Buffalo  Pow  Wow  - Evansville,  Indiana 

Sept.  21  - 23,  2001  Council  Tree  Pow  Wow  and  Cultural  Festival  - Delta,  CO 
Sept  21-23  I I AC  Pow-wow  - Bishop,  CA  93513 

Sept.  22,  23,  2001  6th.  Annual  Blanchard  Indian  Pow-Wow  - Findlay,  Ohio 
Sept.  27,  30.  2001  The  - Damascus,  VA 

September  27  to  30  Drums  Along  the  Trail  Pow  Wow  - Damascus,  VA 
9/27/2001  to9/29/2001  AIRC  FALL  FESTIVALS  AND  CONTEST  POW  WOW  - San 
Antonio,  Texas 

September  28,  2001  Tenth  Annual  SACNAS  Conference  Pow  Wow  - Phoenix,  AZ 
9/28/2001  - 9/30/2001  19th  Annual  Native  American  Days  - Evansville,  IN 
Sept.  28,29,30,  2001  California  Indian  Days  - Covelo,  Ca. 

Sept  28th-30th  11th  Annual  Thunder  & Lightning  Pow-wow  - Cabazon,  CA, 

Sept. 28  to30,2001  2nd  Annual  Save  the  Land  Foundation  Festival  - 
Barbarville  , Florida 

September  29  to  30,  2001  Second  Annual  Permian  Basin  Pow-wow  - Odessa,  TX 
October 

October  5,6,7,  2001  Second  Annual  Tonto  Apache  Tribal  Pow  Wow  - Payson,  AZ 
Oct  5-6-7,  2001  Lenape  Tears  Powwow  - Lehighton,  PA 

10/05-01-10/07/01  2nd  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow  - Palmdale,  California 
Oct.  6th  & 7th,  2001  Loras  College  Presents  the  2001  Pow  Wow  and  American 
Indian  Art  Exhibit  - Dubuque,  Iowa 

10/6  & 7/2001  Atwood  Lake  Powwow  - near  New  Cumberland,  OH 
October  6th  to  7th  CSU  San  Marcos  Tukwut  Pow  Wow  - San  Marcos,  CA 
Oct  13,  2001  1st  Annual  Crazy  Water  Pow  Wow  - Mineral  Wells,  Texas 
13  October  Rappahannock  harvest  Festival  &Pow  Wow  - Indian  neck,  , Va. 
10/13/2001  Crazy  Water  Pow  Wow  - Mineral  Wells,  Texas 

Oct  19-21,  2001  Shadow  of  the  Buffalo  at  Big  Bone  Lick  State  Park  - Union, 
Kentucky 

Friday  .Oct. 19  to  Sun.  Oct  21  POW  WOW  FESTIVAL  - ORANGE  SPRINGS,  FLORIDA 
October  20-21,  2001  6th  Annual  Moving  Waters  PowWow  at  Canyon  Lake,  Tx.  - 
Canyon  Lake,  TX. 


October  20  to  21  Moving  Waters  Pow-Wow  - Canyon  Lake,  Texas 

October  20  & 21,  2001  Accohannock  Indian  Tribe  Powwow  - Marion  Station, 

Maryland 

October  26-28,  2001  18th  Annual  Mesa  Pow  Wow  - Mesa,  AZ 
Oct.  26-27  12th  Annual  South  Texas  (Way  South)  Pow  wow  - McAllen,  Texas 
OCT.  27  TO  28  2ND  ANNUAL  FOUR  WINDS  LOUISIANA  CHEROKEE  CONFERENCY  - 
LEESVILLE,  LOUISIANA  71446 

OCT.  27  TO  28  2ND  ANNUAL  FOUR  WINDS  TRIBE  LOUISIANA  CHEROKEE  CONFERENCY  - 
LEESVILLE,  LOUISIANA  71446 

November 

11/2,  3,  4,  /2001  American  Indian  Association  of  Millington,  Tenn  . 5th 

Annual  Educational/  Competitive  Pow  Wow  - Millington,  Tenn 

November  2 to  4,  2001  Thunderbird  Intertribal  Pow  Wow  - Eglin  AFB,  FL 

November  10-11,2001  2nd  Annual  Sacajawea  Pow  Wow  - Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas 

NOVEMBER  16-18  2001  YOUNG  NATIONS  CELEBREATION  - LAPWAI,  IDAHO 

Nov. 23, 24, 25  Native  American  Month  Social  POW-WOW  & Indian  Craft  Market  - 

Tucson,  AZ 

Nov  30th-Dec  2nd  5th  Annual  Winter  Gathering  & Pow-wow  - Coachella,  CA 
December 

December  8,  2001  Good  Medicine  Society's  1st  Annnual  Native  American 
Christmas  Arts&Crafts  Show  - Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Dec.  29  to  3an. 1,2002  - Tucson,  AZ 

December  31,  2001  Good  Medicine  Society's  10th  Annual  New  Years  Eve 
Sobriety  Pow-Wow  - Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Dec. 31-2001  til  12;30am  Ian  1,2002  sobriety  pow-wow  - Salem  , Oregon 
February 

Feb. 3 - 17,  2002  American  Indian  Exposition  - Tuscon,  AZ 

February  22,  23,  and  24,  2002  Ancient  Voices  3rd  Annual  Benefit  Pow  Wow  - 

North  Port,  Florida 

February  22,  23,  and  24,  2002  Ancient  Voices  3rd  Annual  Benefit  Pow  Wow  - 
North  Port,  Florida 

May 

May  4-5,  2002  9th  Annual  Choctaw-Apache  Traditional  Pow  Wow  - Ebarb,  LA 
Copyright  c.  1998  Four  Winds  Trading  Company.  All  rights  reserved. 


Char-Koosta  News  Online 

The  official  publication  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Nation 
http : //www. charkoosta . com/pow. html 

Upcoming  Powwows 

AUGUST  2001 

Aug.  4 and  5:  Piegan  Nation  Powwow  and  Rodeo;  Pincher  Creek,  Alberta, 
Canada;  1-888-298-5855 

Aug.  17,  18  and  19:  Kalispel  Salish  Fair  in  Usk,  WA;  509/445-1178. 
SEPTEMBER  2001 

Sept.  15  and  16:  8th  Annual  Hart  of  the  West  Intertribal  Pow  Wow;  William 
S.  Hart  Park  & Museum,  24151  N.  San  Fernando  Rd,  Newhall,  CA;  661/255-9295 
Sept.  21,  22  and  23:  7th  Annual  Council  Tree  Powwow,  Delta  Park,  CO;  1- 
-800-874-1741,  970/874-1718;  counciltreepowwow@doci.net; 
http : //www . counci It reepowwow . org 

OCTOBER  2001 

Oct.  27  and  28:  18th  Annual  Mesa  Powwow  at  Pioneer  Park  in  Mesa,  AZ; 

480/ 644-2351;  http://www.ci . mesa . az . us 


NOVEMBER  2001 

Nov.  2,  3 and  4:  15th  Annual  AIA  Orlando  Contest  Powwow;  Central  Florida 
Fairgrounds  in  Orlando,  FL;  407/363-9917;  AIAPowwow@cfl . rr . com 
Nov.  2,  3 and  4:  14th  Annual  Thunderbird  Powwow;  Niceville,  FL; 
850/678-7714,  850/882-1495 

Nov.  11  and  12:  Veterans  Memorial  Powwow  in  San  Carlos,  AZ;  520/475-2361 
Nov.  23,  24  and  25:  Social  Powwow  and  Craft  Market,  Rillito  Raceway  Park 
in  Tucson,  AZ;  520/622-4900 

DECEMBER  2001 

Dec.  29  through  Dan.  1,  2002:  New  Year's  Powwow,  Rillito  Raceway  Park  in 
Tucson,  AZ;  520/622-4900 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 
confirmation  purposes. 

U.S.  Mail: 

Char-Koosta  News 
PO  Box  98 

Pablo  MT  59855-0098 
Electronic : 

Phone:  (406)  675-3000 

Fax:  (406)  675-3001 

E-Mail:  news4u@CharKoosta.com 


Native  America  Online  Native  American  Indian  Powwows  and  Events 
http : //www. nativeamericainc . com/events/SWCalendar%20of%20Events . html 

<+>  Southwest  Powwows  & Events  Calendar 

AUGUST  24,  25,  26 

ORANGE  COUNTY  POW  WOW,  ORANGE  COUNTY  FAIRGROUNDS, CA  ORANGE,  CALIFORNIA 
Sept.  7,  8 and  9,  2001 

Stillwater  Powwow,  Redding  Convention  center.  Redding,  CA  96001,  Info: 
Molly  Redmon  (530)  225-8979,  ext  144 

September  22-23  2001 

Traditional  Family  Pow-Wow,  Lake  Silverwood  off  Hwy  138,  Hesperia,  Ca  . 
92345  Info:  Deborah  Tonn  (909)  887-6006,  This  Pow-wow  is  hosted  by  the 
parents  and  children  of  Title  IX  indian  education . Everyone  is  welcome!  We 
strongly  encourage  dancing  for  the  little  ones.  Our  location  in  the  park 
is  situated  among  lush  green  pine  trees  and  an  old  mother  oak  tree, there 
is  green  grass  all  around  ! ! please  join  us  for  a wonderful  Pow-wow  ! ! 
Vendor  spaces  available.  Thank  you  for  your  support!! 

September  28,  29  & 30,  2001 

11th  Annual  Thunder  & Lightning  Pow  Wow,  39755  Seminole  Drive,  Cabazon 
California  92230  Info:  Roxanne  Shenah  1800  252  4499  The  Morongo  Band  of 
Mission  Indians  proudly  presents  the  11th  Annual  Thunder  & Lightning  Pow 
Wow  September  28,  29,  & 30,  2001.  For  current  information  please  click 
onto  www.casinomorongo.com. 

October  5 & 6,  2001 

29th  Annual  National  Indian  Days  Pow-Wow,  Bluewater  Casino,  Colorado 
River  Indian  Reservation,  Parker,  Arizona,  Info:  520-669-8223 
Headstaff:  TBA  For  more  information  call  Kenton  Laffoon,  520-669-3072  or 
Ora  Dones-Humeumptewa,  520-669-8223 

Oct  13  - Oct  14  , 2001 

Lodi  Lake  All  Nations  Pow  Wow,  Lodi  Lake,  Lodi,  Ca.  Info:  Deana  Dohnson 
(209)0745-7338  All  drums  welcome,  contest.  Camping.  Vendord  contact  Glenda 
(209)  748-2845  or  Deana  (209)745-7338 


Fall  Market  October  20-21,  2001 


IACA  2001  Wholesale  Indian  Ants  & Crafts  Markets,  Phoenix,  AZ;  Phoenix 
Civic  Plaza;  225  E.  Adams,  Contact:  Indian  Arts  & Crafts  Association  , 

4010  Carlisle  NE  Suite  C , Albuquerque  , NM  , 87107  , 505  265.9149  , 
email:  iaca@ix.netcom.com  website  http://www.iaca.com 

December  8,  2001 

American  Indian  Child  Resource  Center  Annual  Pow  Wow,  Oakland  Tech  High 
School,  Oakland,  CA,  Info:  Tami  Wasson  hootseva@netscape.net 

<+>  South  Central  Powwows  & Events  Calendar 

August  10-12,  2001 

Thunderbird  Society  11th  Annual  Powwow 

Vandalia  Fairgrounds,  Vandalia,  MO,  Info:  De  Givens  (573)  874-3454 
Aug  31  - Sep  2,  2001 

11th  annual  Lake  Shawnee  Powwow,  East  side  of  Lake  Shawnee,  Topeka, 

Kansas,  Info:  785/357-1036 

September  7,  8 & 9,  2001 

Northern  Cherokee  Nation  of  Mo  & Ark  PowWow,  578  E.  Hwy  7,  Clinton, 
Missouri  64735,  Info:  Gail--660-885-7779  $5,000.00  in  dance  prize  money 

September  15-16,  2001 

9th  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow  Killeen  Special  Events  Center  Killeen,  TX 
76547  Info:  Paula  Brock  (254)  699-3167,  Grand  Entries  : Saturday  1:00  & 
7:00  Sunday  1:00,  Pint  System  in  Effect,  Gourd  Dancing  12:00  and  6:00,  $15 
000  prize  money.  Southern  Drum:  Young  Bird,  Northern  Drum:  Little  Eagle, 
Emcee:  Archie  Mason,  Arena:  Thoma  Muskrat,  Head  Man:  Crickett  Shields, 

Head  Lady,  Angie  Goodfox,  Head  Gourd,  Cliff  Queton,  Adm.  $1.00  Vendors($75 
00)  www.fourwindstx.org,  fourwindsl@hotmail.com,  FAX(254)699-3038,  FWIS, 
Box  10035,  Killeen,  TX  76547-0035 

September  7,8,9 

Northern  Cherokee  Nation  Of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  Pow  Wow,  578  East  Hwy  7 
(5  miles  East  of  Clinton)  ,Missouri,  Info:  660-885-7779 

Contest  dancing  $5,000  Prize  money.  Camping  available-(  some  with  electric 
<+>  North  Central  Powwows  & Events  Calendar 
August  31,  September  1&2  2001 

Numaga  Days  Celebration,  Reno  Sparks  Indian  Colony,  Hungry  Valley,  Sparks, 
Nevada,  Info:  775-425-0775  or  775-425-2431 

August  24,  25,  26  2001 

1st  Annual  Spirit  of  The  North  Traditional  Celebration 

Shooting  Star  Casino  Lodge  & Event  Center  Mahnomen,  Minnesota,  56575 

Info:  Thomas  Mason  (218)846-9749  or  (218)573-2104 

Host  Drums  - White  Thunder,  Dowagiac,  MI  & Grassy  Narrows,  Ont.  Can. 

Honor  Host  - Kokomissinan,  Ont.  Can.  Invted  Drums  - Hanishaa,  Ont.  Can.  & 
Red  River  Singers,  Red  River  Valley,  ND.  & Mantou,  Ont.  Can.  MC's  - 
Clarence  White,  Whitefish  Bay,  Ont.  Can.  & Paul  Schultz,  White  Earth 
Nation  AD's  - Thomas  Mason,  White  Earth  Nation  & Sam  Mason,  White  Earth 
Nation,  Grand  Entries  - Friday  7 p.m.  Sat.  1 p.m.  & 7 p.m.  Sun.  1 p.m.  & 7 
p.m.  Honorarium  for  All  registered  singers  & dancers  All  Craft  & Food 
Vendors  Welcome  - Deposit  required,  book  in  advance.  Public  Is  Welcome 

September  28-30,  2001 

Last  Chance  Community  Pow  Wow,  Helena  Civic  Center,  Helena,  MT  59601, 

Info:  406-439-5631 

Oct.  6th  & &th,  2001 

Loras  College  Presents  the  2001  Pow  Wow  and  American  Indian,  Art  Exhibit, 
Loras  College  Fieldhouse  1450  AltaVista,  Dubuque  Iowa  52003,  Info:  Shannon 
563-588-7664,  Vendor  and  Artist  inquiries  welcome  camp  grounds  close  by 


<+>  Northeast  Powwows  & Events  Calendar 


August  18  & 19,  2001 

Red  Hawk  American  Indian  Cultural  Society  2nd  Annual  Competition  PowWow, 
Willow  Ranch,  Coitsville  Twp.  Ohio  Info:  Rose  Marie  Tullio  1-330-755-4971 

September  8th  and  9th,  2001 

G.V.A.I.L.  40th  annual  Traditional  Pow  wow 

Riverside  Park,  Monroe  N.E.,  Grand  Rapids  MI  49505 

Contact:  Lori  (616)364-4697  One  of  the  oldest  Indian  organizations  in 
Michigan.  One  of  the  biggest  pow  wows  in  the  state  with  over  80  traders, 
hundreds  of  dancers  and  thousands  of  visitors. 

October  20-21,  2001 

Accohannock  Native  American  Fall  Festival  & Pauwau 
Bending  Water  Park  Marion,  MD  21838  Info:  410-623-2660  or 
accohannock@crisfield.net  8th  Annual  Pauwau 
Saturday:  10-5/Grand  Entry  at  noon 
Sunday:  9:45-5/Grand  Entry  at  1:00 

Copyright  c.  2001  Native  America  Inc.,  All  Rights  Reserved 


Native  American  Times 

http : //www. newsdi rectory . com/go/ ?f=&r=nat&u=www.okit . com 
Powwows  and  Events 

Please  note:  Pow-wows  have  the  possibility  of  changing. 

Please  call  to  confirm. 

No  alcoholic  beverages  of  any  kind  allowed  at  Pow-wows. 

To  place  your  event  on  this  page,  e-mail  the  Name,  location,  city,  state, 
whether  it  is  a Contest  or  not,  and  Most  Important  - the  phone  number 
to  call  for  more  information: 

Native  American  Times 

P.O.  Box  692050,  Tulsa,  OK  74169 

Street  address:  12833  East  41st  Street,  Tulsa,  OK  74146 
Telephone:  1-918-438-6548  or  Fax:  1-918-438-6545. 
editor@okit . com 

August 

3 100  years  honor  and  contest  powwow.  Warrior  Football  Field,  Anadarko,  Ok 
Dudith  Lamar  or  Gordon  Whitewolf,  405-247-2671  or  grwolf@tanet.net 
3-5  Annual  Oklahoma  Indian  Nations  Contest  Powwow,  Concho  Pow-wow  Grounds. 
Concho,  Ok.  INfo:  Dara  405-262-8839  or  Christine  405-422-3477. 

3-4  Annual  Bell  Powwow  in  Stilwell,  OK. 

3- 5  Kaw  Pow  wow  east  of  Kaw  City.  Camping  available.  Call  Donna  Villa  417- 
364-7114. 

4- 5  4th  Annual  HonDah  Resort  Powwow  in  the  Pines  at  the  junction  of  Hwys 
260  and  73  in  Hon-Dah  Arizona.  FMI : 800-WAY-UP-HI  or  520-369-0299  or 
www. hon-dah . com 

6-11  Annual  American  Indian  Exposition,  Anadarko,  Ok.  Starts  with  an  all 
Indian  Street  Parade.  Pageant,  horse  and  dog  races,  contest  powwow 
throughout  the  week.  World  championship  wardance  dance  off  and  fry  bread 
contest.  Morgan  Tosee,  580-365-4097.  Carnival. 

10-12  IICOT  Powwow 

17- 19  Shakopee  Mdewqakanton  Sioux  Community  annual  Pow  wow.  1-952-445-8900 

18- 19  Annual  Corpus  Christie  Contest  Powwow  Arts  and  Crafts,  Indoor  & A/C. 
Contact  361-643-0399. 

21  Indian  Territory  Day  at  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Museum.  Please  call 
918-683-1701  for  details. 

23- 26  Schemitzen  2001  Contest  Powwow  and  Indian  Rodeo.  Foxwoods  Resort, 
Conn.  1-800-224-CORN. 

24- 26  So.  California  Indian  Center  33rd  Annual  Pow-wow.  $20,000  in  Prize 
Money,  www.indiancenter.org  or  call  714-962-6673 

25- 26  3rd  Honoring  the  Elders  Pow  wow  . Pipestone  MN  Grand  Entry  12:00 
noon  and  7:00pm  This  is  a traditional  pow  wow 


For  more  info  call  507  825  3734 

25-26  11th  Annual  texas  Inter-Tribal  Indian  Org.  Contest  Pow-wow.  Tri- 
state Fairgrounds.  Rex  Baster  Building,  Amarillo,  TX  Info:  Lester  Crow 
806-457-8105  or  806-467-1088.  contest  all  catagories 

Labor  Day  Weekend 

31-9/2  Stockton  20th  Annual  Title  IX  Community  Labor  Day  Pow  wow  at 
Webster  Middle  School  in  Stockton,  CA.  Free  Admission  and  camping. 

Call  Clyde  209-669-6238,  email  at  chodge@stockton . kl2 . ca . us  or 
clydehodge@earthlink . net 

31-9/2  38th  Annual  Ottawa  Powwow  at  Adair  Park  east  of  Miami,  OK. 

Call  Charla  918-674-2553. 

31-9/3  117th  Annual  Choctaw  Floliday  at  the  Tribal  Council  Gounds  at 
Tuskahoma.  Call  580-924-8280  or  800-522-6170  for  more  info. 

31-9/2  Cherokee  Annual  Floliday.  Tahlequah,  Ok  1-918-456-0671. 

September 

1-3  NAICCO  Labor  Day  Weekend  Trad.  Pow-wow.  Heimat  Flaus  4555  lackson  Pike 

(St.  Route  104)  Grove  City,  OH  INfo  614-443-6120 

7-9  Wyandotte  Pow  wow,  Wyandotte,  Oklahoma.  918-678-2297. 

14- 16  Indian  Summer  Festival,  Bartlesville  Community  Center,  Bartlesville, 
OK,  1-918-337-2787. 

15th  Trail  of  Tears  Pow-wow,  De  Queen,  AR.  There  will  be  activities 
going  on  from  Friday  night  Sept  14th  - Monday  Night  Sept.  17. 

Info:  Willard  Polk  1-800-522-6170. 

15- 16  9th  Annual  Four  Winds  Pow  wow  at  the  Killeen  Special  Events  Center 
in  Killeen,  TX.  For  more  info  call  or  write  to:  Four  Winds  Box  10035 
Killeen  Tx  76547-0035.  254-699-3167  or  520-6169  or  www.fourwindstx.org 

21- 23  Council  Tree  Pow  wow.  Delta,  Colorado,  1-970-874-1718 

22- 23  Eschikagou  Powwow  2001  and  Indian  Traders  Market  at  University  of 
Chicago  in  Hyde  Park.  Admission  free.  Call  888-947-5004  or  505-836-2810  or 
online  at  www.gatheringofnations.com 

22-23  Elders  Honoring  Ceremony,  dance  and  games.  Redwood  Acres  Fairgrounds 
3750  Harris  Street,  Eureka,  California.  Info:  707-445-8451 
http : //www. ncidc . org 

28-29  Standing  Bear  Park  Pow  wow.,  Ponca  City,  OK,  1-580-762-1514. 

October 

6-7  CMU  Powwow,  Central  Michigan  University.  Mt.  Pleasant,  MI, 
517-774-2508. 

6-7  29th  Annual  National  Indian  Days  Pow-wow,  Bluewater  Casino,  Parker, 
AZ.  Info:  Kenton  Laffoon  520-669-3072  or  Valerie  Weslh-Tahbo  520-669-5548. 
8 Native  American  Day  at  the  Heritage  Village  next  door  to  Crazy  Horse 
Mountain.  Call  888-HAVE  FUN. 

13  6th  Annual  Red  Road  to  Freedom  Pow-wow.  Red  Carpet  Inn,  formerly 
TravelLodge  Hotel  Fairgrounds,  OKC,  OK  Info:  Loretta  405-728-3681. 

27  Legend  of  the  White  Buffalo  Second  Annual  Competition  Pow-wow.  10  am  - 
Midnight.  Location:  Lone  Star  Convention  and  Expo  Center  F.M.1484  CONROE, 
TX.  77303,  936-538-8000.  $15,000.  in  prize  money.  Grand  Entry  1 pm  & 6 pm. 
Directions:  Interstate  45  to  exit  89  (F.M.  3083/TEAS  RD.),  east  to  FM  1484 
left  on  1484.  convention  center  is  on  the  corner  of  F.M.  3083  & 1484.  For 
more  information,  contact  Carroll  Cocchia  at  936-441-4572  or  Anna  Edwards 
at  281-452-3614.  Vendors  call  Pat  Poland  at  936-756-1225. 

November 

3 Annual  Coffeyville,  KS  Powwow  at  High  School  Gym. 

3 NIU  Gathering  Traditional  Powwow  at  Student  Recreation  Center  Northern 
Illinois  University  in  DeKalb,  111.  For  more  info  call  Rita  815-753-0722 
9-11  48th  Annual  Traditional  Native  American  Pow  Wow  hosted  by  American 
Indian  Center  of  Chicago  at  UIC  Pavillion  1150  West  Harrison,  Racine  exit 
of  I 290.  For  more  info  call  773-275-5871. 

December 

31  Good  Medicine  Society's  10th  Annual  New  Year's  Eve  Sobriety  Pow-wow. 

At  the  Kitchens  of  America  Building,  State  Fair  Grounds.  OKC,  OK  For 


information,  call  405-943-7935  or  405-751-7132.  or 
e-mail:  goodmedicinescty@aol.com 

Information  provided  on  this  page  is  subject  to  change.  Sometimes  flyers 
do  not  list  locations  or  contact  names  or  phone  numbers.  We  try  to  provide 
you  with  as  much  information  as  possible  from  what  we  receive. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 


Wind  thru  her  Hair  Canadian  Powwows 

http : //members .tripod . com/~windthruherhair /canada . html 

August  3-5,  2001 
22nd  Annual  Kamloopa  Pow-wow 
Kamloops,  Biritish  Columbia 
Rates:  $7/day,  $14/weekend 
campgrounds  and  showers 
group  rates 
Contact  Salvina 
c/o  Kamloops  Indian  Band 
315  Yellowhead  Highway 
Kamloops,  Biritish  Columbia 
V2H  1H1 

Phone:  250-828-9700 
Phone:  250-372-8833 
eMail : Kamloopapowwow@hotmail . com 

August  4,  5 & 6,  2001 
Wikwemikong  Anishnaabe  Giizhgadoonh 
41st  Annual  Competition  Pow  Wow 
"Renewing  Friendships" 

Wikwemikong  Unceded  Indian  Reserve 
Manitoulin  Island,  Ontario  Canada 
Prize  Money:  $35,000.00 

Drum  Competition:  $10,000.00  plus  a drum  split  to  remaining 
Grand  Entries:  Noon  and  7:00  p.m.  Daily,  Monday  Noon  only. 

Co-Masters  of  Ceremonies:  Alex  Fox,  Allan  Manitowabi  & Peggy  Pitawanakwat 

Head  Veteran:  Archie  Francis 

Head  Dance  Dudge:  Debbie  Plain 

Head  Drum  Dudge:  Ponchy  Plain 

"To  Honour  Our  Children"  Special 

(7-12)  Girl's  Open  Special 

(7-12)  Boy's  Open  Special 

1st  Place  Trophy  + Top  3 receives  Prize  Money 
All  Participants  will  Receive  a Gift 

Hosted  by:  Emily  Faries,  Bill  Constant,  Sharia  & Stan  Peltier 
Wikwemikong  Pow  Wow  is  sponsored  by: 

The  Wikwemikong  Heritage  Organization  and  the  Community  of  Wikwemikong 
64  Beach  Road, 

Wikwemikong,  Ontario,  POP  2D0 

Phone:  705-859-2385  ~ Fax:  705-859-2980 

e-mail:  wikyher@amtelecom.net 

This  is  an  alcohol  and  substance  free  event 

24  hour  security 

Wikwemikong  Heritage  Organization  is  not  responsible 
for  accidents,  theft  or  property  damage. 

August  10-12,  2001 

(First  weekend  after  Wiki  Powwow) 

11th  Annual  Genaabaajing  Powwow 

Serpent  River  First  Nation,  Ontario 

Host  Drum:  Painted  Horse  - Calgary,  Alberta 

Co-Host:  Whitefish  Bay  Singers  - Fort  Frances,  Ontario 

Invited  Drum:  Anishnabe  Sobriety  Drum  - Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario 

Invited  Drum:  TBA 

MC:  Roger  Daybutch  - Mississauga,  Ontario 


Co-MC:  Murphy  Rickard  - Serpent  River  First  Nation,  Ontario 
Head  Male  Dancer:  TBA 
Head  Female  Dancer:  TBA 

Head  Elder:  Violet  McGregor  - Birch  Island,  Ontario 
Head  Veteran:  Big  Track  - Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario 
For  more  information  please  call  Fran  at  (705)844-2418. 

August  17,  18,  19,  2001 

2nd  Annual  Spirit  of  the  Anishnawbe  Pow-wow  2001 

Garden  River  First  Nation  Point  Charles  Spiritual  Grounds 

Garden  River  First  Nation,  Ontario 

(East  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario 

15  minutes  from  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Michigan  Border) 

Contest  Specials  - Adult  Categories  - Traditional;  Dingle;  Grass  & Fancy 

- All  Round  Youth  Special  - Ages  13-17 

- All  Round  Children  Special  - Ages  6-12 
Host  Drum  - Snake  Island  Singers 
Invited  - ThaBucks  Drum 

- High  Spirit  Drum 

- Beh  Skabie  Drum 
M.  C.  - Vince  Beyl 

Head  Male  - Niso  Shawanda 
Head  Female  - Lisa  Marie  Lavallee 
Head  Veteran  - George  Martin 
Arena  Director  - Harvey  Thunderchild 
Grand  Entry  - Friday  Night  - 7:00  pm 
Drum  Contests  ! ! ! ! 

Dancers  Competition  Fee  - $5.00 
Drummers  Competition  Fee  - $50.00 

Vendors  - $50.00/day;  $150. 00/weekend  - Native  American  Vendors  Only 

Admission  - $2.00  day/  $5.00  weekend 

For  more  information  call  - 

946-6300  (9-4;  Monday-Friday)  or 

For  more  information  or  questions, 

please  call  - (705)  946-6300  (9-4,  Mon-Fri) 

email  Tkeyaa@sympatico. ca  (Committee  Member) 

August  18  - 19,  2001 

25th  Annual  Chippewas  of  the  Thames  First  Nation  Pow  Wow 

This  is  an  outdoor  intertribal  competition  event  with  camping  available. 

Located  30  km  southwest  of  London,  Ontario 

Pr  iz  e B oa  rd  Categories:  Traditional,  Dingle,  Fancy  Bustle,  Fancy  Shawl 
plus  Special  Team  Dance  & Hand  Drum  Contests  (one  contest  each) 

Two  camping  areas  for  visitors 
Native  drums,  singing  groups  & dancers 
Dance  contests  both  days  all  ages 
& categories/winners  announced  Sunday 
Princess  Contest  and  Baby  Contest 
Special  Dance  and  Hand  Drum  Exhibition 

Security,  rest  rooms,  parking  and  first  aid  station  on  the  grounds 
See  Prizeboard  at  our  url: 

http : //www. geocities . com/hereontherez/index. html 
For  more  info:  Ph/519-289-2230  Fax/519-289-0153 
Email:  rlcush@mnsi.net 

IMPORTANT! ! 

To  send  new  or  updated  powwow  information, 

the  email  address  is  also:  powwowtrail@hotmail.com 


--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//- 
Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Danet  Smith,  Robert  Dorman,  Katherine  Cheshire,  Gary  Smith,  Wes  Wildcat, 
Larry  Innes,  Koga  Suyeta,  Pablo  Neruda/trans . by  Natahle,  Debbie  Sanders, 


Leonard  Peltier,  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee,  Dohn  Rustywire, 
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Date:  8 Aug  2001  00:03:35  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.032 
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Blackfoot  moon  when  we  prepare  food  for  storage 

(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


+ 


+ 


j Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  j 
[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  [ 
! http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  j 


+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
indianz.com;  ndn-aim  KOLA  Newslist  and  Frostys  Amerindian  mailing  Lists; 
UUCP  email;  Newsgroup:  alt. native 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"It's  about  damn  time!" 

Vanessa  Short  Bull,  Oglala  . . . upon  being  told  she  was  the  first 

Native  American  State  Fair  Queen  (South  Dakota)  in  memory. 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

j t 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 

t of  the  Republic  ( 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

j Choctaw  Confederacies,  J 

t as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

[ States  Constitution,  [ 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 


Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


I so  that  my  forefathers  | 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 
[ Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

! 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

In  a previous  editorial  I stated  Native  Nations  know  we  are  sovereign 
nations  because  countries  do  not  make  treaties  with  subjects,  they  only 
make  them  with  other  sovereignties. 

Let  me  elaborate,  so  it  is  very  clear  that  we  are  not  welfare  pups 
standing  in  Amerikka's  handout  line. 

American  Indian  tribal  powers  originate  with  the  history  of  tribes 
managing  their  own  affairs. 

Case  law  has  established  that  tribes  reserve  the  rights  they  had  never 
given  away.  The  last  time  this  was  affirmed  was  in  1993  in  "Lac  du 
Flambeau  v.  Stop  Treaty  Abuse",  991  F.  2d  1249. 

Through  treaties  Indian  nations  relinquished  certain  rights  in  exchange 
for  promises  from  the  United  States  government. 

The  U.  S.  government  has  an  obligation,  both  legal  and  moral,  to  honor 
the  trust  inherent  to  these  promises.  That  is  called  trust  responsibility. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  (Article  1,  section  8,  clause  3)  recognizes  Indian 
tribes  as  distinct  governments.  It  authorizes  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce  with  "foreign  nations,  among  the  several  state,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes."  <-  repeat  ...  with  the  Indian  tribes,  ie:  sovereignties 

The  extent  of  sovereignty  does  vary  from  tribe  to  tribe,  because  each  of 
the  over  five  hundred  tribes  executed  their  individual  treaty  based  on 
cultural  and  historical  conditions  unique  to  that  tribe  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty. 

Still,  there  are  some  general  truths  that  do  prevail  throughout  all  the 
treaties,  and  one  of  these  is  sovereignty.  Another  is  trust  obligations. 

I am  tired  of  the  carping  from  people,  including  congressional 
representatives,  who  do  not  grasp  these  simple  truths.  We  are  NOT  welfare 
recipients.  We  are  nations  and  subjects  of  sovereign  Indian  nations 
receiving  promised  due  compensation  in  exchange  for  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  rendered  lands  by  our  respective  Tribal  Nations. 

Indian  Nations  granted  (we  gave)  land  in  exchange  for  goods  and  services 
into  perpetuity.  These  are  by  law,  not  by  whim. 

Recent  events,  such  as  the  hog  farm  on  Rosebud  and  the  destruction  of 
industrial  hemp  crops  by  the  DEA,  suggests  there  is  a growing  lack  of 
comprehension  of  treaty  law  and  sovereignty  issues  in  general. 

Both  my  wife's  news  and  trade  site  http://www.owlstar.com  and  the  elders' 
message  site  http://www.wintercount.org  have  received  complaints  for 
running  the  "Who  will  Sing  for  Them"  video  after  an  editorial  piece  in 
the  Halifax  newspaper  and  the  National  Post  took  issue  with  the  "one-sided" 
nature  of  the  video  and  questioning  the  Burnt  Church  and  Indian  Brook 
Mi'kmaq  fishing  outside  specified  seasons.  Again,  the  Mi ' kmaq  are  fishing 


within  limits  specified  by  the  Canadian  Supreme  Court.  And...  this  was 
the  first  time  the  Indian  side  was  shown. 

You  Canadian  and  you  U.S.  invaders.  Learn  the  law  as  it  refers  to  Native 
treaties  and  ...  get  over  it.  We  have  been  under  your  bootheel  for  over 
two  centuries.  We're  still  here,  we're  still  proud  and  we  have  rights  - 
rights  granted  in  treaties. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S. A.  gars@olagrande . net 
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Obituaries  for  Duly  31 
Isaiah  Damal  Quick  Bear 

KYLE  - Isaiah  Damal  Quick  Bear  was  born  and  died  on  Saturday,  Duly  28, 
2001,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Deffry  Quick  Bear,  Rapid  City;  his  mother, 
Loretta  Martinez,  Rapid  City;  his  maternal  grandparents,  Molbay  and  Mary 
Martinez,  Kyle;  two  brothers,  Deffry  Quick  Bear  Dr.,  Rapid  City,  and  Day 
Quick  Bear,  Mud  Butte;  and  one  sister,  Daelesa  Quick  Bear,  Mud  Butte. 
Burial  will  be  at  St.  Stephen's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Obituaries  for  August  3 

Gilbert  Kills  Pretty  Enemy 

BULLHEAD  - Gilbert  Kills  Pretty  Enemy,  Sunka  Gi  Ite-Iya,  79,  Bullhead, 
died  Wednesday,  Aug.  1,  2001,  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

Mr.  D.B.  Kills  Pretty  Enemy  will  officiate  over  traditional  services. 
Burial  will  be  at  St.  Aloysius  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Mobridge. 


Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Obituaries  for  August  7 
Louise  Charlotte  Black  Cat 

ALLEN  - Louise  Charlotte  Black  Cat,  64,  Allen,  died  Friday,  Aug.  3,  2001, 
in  Allen. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Les  Bearnose,  Allen;  three  daughters,  Valerie 
Shots,  Potato  Creek,  and  Shirley  May  and  Keneona  Black  Cat,  both  of  Allen; 
one  brother,  Louis  Richard,  Allen;  one  sister,  Bertha  Conroy,  Batesland, 
Neb.;  eight  grandchildren;  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Aug.  8,  at  American 
Horse  School  in  Allen. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Aug.  10,  at  the 
school,  with  the  Rev.  Tom  Nelson  officiating.  Derome  LeBeaux  will 
officiate  at  traditional  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  Salway  Family  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

lone  lean  Bad  Cob 

WANBLEE  - lone  lean  Bad  Cob,  64,  Wanblee,  died  Friday,  Aug.  3,  2001,  at 
Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Marvis  Bad  Cob,  Wanblee,  Samual  Pretty 
Bear,  Rapid  City,  and  Donroy  Bad  Cob,  Minneapolis;  four  daughters, 

Charlotte  Eagle  Staff  and  Bonita  Blue  Legs,  both  of  Rapid  City,  Mavis  Bad 
Cob,  Wanblee,  and  Tisarera  Bad  Cob,  Portland,  Ore.;  two  brothers, 

Sylvester  Bad  Cob  and  Rede  Bad  Cob,  both  of  Wanblee;  four  sisters,  Sarah 
Standing  Bear,  Kadoka,  and  Rena  Standing  Bear,  Agatha  Tall  Mandan  and 
Betty  Red  Bird,  all  of  Wanblee;  31  grandchildren;  and  nine  great- 
grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  Aug.  7,  at  Crazy  Horse 
School  in  Wanblee. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  9,  at  the 
school,  with  the  Rev.  Tom  Nelson  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Mathew  Lee  Standing  Elk 

PORCUPINE  - Mathew  Lee  Standing  Elk,  52,  Porcupine,  died  Sunday,  Aug.  5, 
2001,  in  Martin. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Caroline  Good  Shield,  Porcupine;  two 
daughters,  Twila  Standing  Elk  and  Tillie  Standing  Elk,  both  of  Porcupine; 
one  sister,  Violette  Good  Crow,  Porcupine;  and  two  grandchildren. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  9,  at  Porcupine  Day 
School . 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday  at  the  school,  with  the  Rev.  Simon 
Looking  Elk  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

"RE : Bullhead  Teen  Killed  in  Car-Pedestrian  Accident"  

Date:  Tue,  7 Aug  2001  00:44:01  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  Paul  Pureau  <ppureau@yahoo. com> 

Sub j : Bullhead  Teen  Killed  In  Car-Pedestrian  Accident 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

Bullhead  Teen  Killed  In  Car-Pedestrian  Accident 

SIOUX  FALLS  (AP)  --  Alex  Charles  Little  Eagle,  16,  of  Bullhead,  died  in 
a weekend  traffic  accident. 

He  was  walking  on  Highway  63  near  the  town  of  Little  Eagle  when  he  was 
struck  by  a vehicle  around  12:25  a.m.  Saturday,  said  Corson  County  Coroner 
Arnie  Schott. 


To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER 

"RE:  Tribal  Rights  Dispute  gains  Fresh  Insight"  
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filename=" TRIBAL  RIGHTS" 
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Tribal  rights  dispute  gains  fresh  insight 

Harvard  team  using  surveys,  studies  to  chart  course  toward 

resolution  for  Nez  Perce,  local  counties 

Thursday,  August  2,  2001 

Julia  Silverman  - Staff  writer 

Coeur  d'Alene  _ Some  say  it  will  take  a miracle  to  iron  out  the 
differences  between  the  Nez  Perce  tribe  and  officials  from  Clearwater, 

Lewis  and  Idaho  counties. 

Even  the  lofty  Kennedy  School  of  Government  at  Harvard  can't  promise  to 
deliver  one  of  those. 

But  two  professors  at  the  school,  who  are  charting  five  years'  worth  of 
jurisdictional  conflicts  between  the  tribe  and  its  neighbors,  are  game  to 
try.  They  aim  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  two  sides  using  surveys, 
education  and  third  party  neutrality. 

It's  a new,  scholarly  approach  to  an  age-old,  emotional  problem  over 
where  the  rights  of  Indian  tribes  end  and  those  of  local  governments  begin. 

The  results  of  the  Harvard  project  could  be  used  as  a blueprint  for 
tribes  and  governments  nationwide,  especially  as  more  and  more  tribes, 
flush  with  casino  revenues,  assert  their  sovereignty. 

"We  have  always  felt  that  to  publicly  discuss  these  issues  rather  than 
to  litigate  is  the  best  answer,"  said  Dan  Johnson,  an  Orofino  attorney  who 
has  questioned  the  tribe  and  its  actions.  "We  have  all  lived  here  for  100 
years  in  peace  and  harmony,  and  only  recently  has  jurisdiction  become  an 
issue.  Maybe  this  will  get  us  back  on  track." 

Getting  back  on  track,  though,  is  a difficult  task.  The  Nez  Perce  and  a 
group  of  officials  from  the  three  counties,  who  call  themselves  the  North 
Central  Idaho  Jurisdictional  Alliance,  have  been  at  odds  at  least  since 
1997.  That's  when  the  tribe  wanted  contractors  working  on  a building  for 
the  Kamiah  School  District  to  comply  with  tribal  employment  laws, 
including  a hiring  preference  for  Indians. 

Since  then,  tensions  have  escalated.  The  tribe  and  the  alliance  clashed 
over  the  rights  of  tribal  police  to  arrest  non-Indians,  over  whether  a 
business  run  by  a tribe  member  must  purchase  city  and  county  permits,  and 
whether  the  tribe  can  tax  non-tribal  members. 

Things  came  to  a head  when  Orofino  city  administrator  Rick  Laam,  in  a 
26-page  manifesto,  wrote  that  "if  issues  keep  escalating  between  the  Tribe 
and  non-Tribal  members  on  the  reservation,  and  we  are  unable  to  sit  down 
at  a table  and  openly  discuss  these  differences  in  order  to  resolve  these 
conflicts,  bloodshed  is  inevitable." 

Into  this  dispute  waded  Keith  Allred,  an  assistant  professor  of  public 
policy  at  Harvard  and  a native  of  Twin  Falls. 

Allred  is  coordinating  the  project  with  Joe  Kalt,  a Harvard  professor 
who  specializes  in  economic  development  in  Indian  Country.  The  first  phase 
is  almost  complete.  Over  the  past  few  weeks,  survey  results  have  come  in 
from  80  to  90  percent  of  the  350  people  in  the  tri-county  area  who 
received  questions  on  the  topic.  Those  surveyed  included  Indians  and  non- 
Indians,  elected  officials  and  private  citizens. 

"We  asked  what  issues  are  of  greatest  concern,  and  how  they  feel  about 
various  ways  of  resolving  them,"  Allred  said.  "We  asked  not  only  for  their 
own  views,  but  for  them  to  guess  the  average  view  of  the  other  groups,  to 


see  how  people  are  characterizing  --  or  mischaracterizing  --  each  other's 
views . " 

A team  of  graduate  students  has  been  dispatched  to  study  what  has  worked 
--  and  what  hasn't  --  in  similar  situations  across  the  country,  from  the 
Yankton-Sioux  tribe  in  North  Dakota  to  the  Swinomish  tribe  in  Washington. 

The  information  will  be  presented  to  tribal  and  alliance  leaders  during 
a two-day  workshop  this  fall,  with  the  hope  that  common  ground  will  emerge. 

The  sides  can  then  decide  if  they  want  Allred  to  mediate  the  issues  that 
divide  them. 

The  project  is  funded  partly  by  the  Carr  Foundation  and  partly  by  a 
Harvard  program  on  American  Indian  economic  development. 

Both  sides  say  they  hope  the  Harvard  intervention  can  break  what  looked 
like  an  impasse. 

"I  think  the  reason  for  moving  ahead  with  this  sort  of  program  is  to 
help  in  the  future,  to  try  to  move  beyond  our  misunderstandings  and  find 
common  ground,"  said  Rob  Smith,  a policy  analyst  for  the  Nez  Perce.  "When 
you  get  right  down  to  it,  the  members  of  the  alliance  and  the  leaders  of 
tribal  government  are  all  working  for  the  betterment  of  local 
communities . " 

"Sometimes  an  outsider  is  what  it  takes,"  said  Dohnson,  the  alliance's 
attorney.  "We  are  open  to  anyone  that  wants  to  help.  Sometimes  it  can  take 
a court  to  tell  you  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong,  so  if  we  can  resolve 
this  short  of  court,  that's  all  the  better." 

Allred  had  his  first  contact  with  the  alliance  via  Greg  Carr,  another 
Idahoan  with  Harvard  ties. 

Carr  is  the  Idaho  Falls  native  who  founded  the  Carr  Center  for  Human 
Rights  at  Harvard  and  is  building  several  human  rights  centers  in  Idaho, 
including  a retreat  at  the  former  Aryan  Nations  compound  in  Kootenai 
County.  He  invited  Allred  to  speak  at  the  2000  Idaho  Association  of  Cities 
meeting  in  Coeur  d'Alene,  where  Allred  met  some  of  the  alliance  members 
and  the  idea  for  the  project  was  born. 

Both  the  Nez  Perce  tribal  council  and  alliance  members  voted  unanimously 
to  participate  in  the  study,  Allred  said. 

But  in  a debate  that  has  been  tinged  with  accusations  of  racial 
prejudice  on  both  sides,  Allred  said  he  knew  he  faced  skepticism  from 
those  who  might  view  him  as  an  interloper  from  a liberal-leaning 
institution . 

His  and  Carr's  Idaho  roots  have  helped,  he  said,  and  most  of  the 
participants  had  reached  a point  where  offers  of  outside  help  were  more 
than  welcome. 

"One  of  the  points  we  are  making  is  that  they  will  rise  and  fall 
together  economically,"  he  said.  "Durisdictional  disputes  drive  investment 
and  economic  activity.  If  you  can  work  together,  both  sides  tend  to  be 
better  off." 

lulia  Silverman  can  be  reached  at  (208)  765-7126  or  by  email  at  julias@spokesman.com. 
Copyright  c.  2001,  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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Received  this  from  my  friend  Peter  d'Errico. 

Please  forward  this  message. 

Frits, 


Ian  Zabarte  wrote: 
ACTION  ALERT  2001 


Dear  friends. 

Senator  Harry  Reid  (D-NV)  has  again  commenced  efforts  to  perpetrate  a 
US  fraud  against  the  Western  Shoshone  people  by  introducing  SB  958  to 
distribute  $120  million  dollars  to  15,000  individual  Western  Shoshone 
citizens  ($8,000  ea.)  for  26  million  acres  of  sovereign  Western 
Shoshone  property,  that  has  never  been  for  sale.  Western  Shoshone 
leaders  have  opposed  distribution  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Award  for  22  years.  Reid  is  attempting  to  work  around  tribal  leaders 
representing  the  vast  majority  of  Western  Shoshone  citizens  by 
targeting  individuals  living  near  poverty  level  with  a money-waving 
marketing  campaign. 

We  have  fought  for  centuries  to  maintain  our  existence  as  a distinct 
people  and  to  protect  our  property.  From  our  efforts  we  won  a treaty 
that  emanates  from  International  Law,  signed  in  1863,  the  Treaty  of 
Ruby  Valley  is  one  of  "peace  and  friendship"  with  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  Treaty  reserves  the  vast  majority  of  Western  Shoshone 
property  allowing  only  for  small  grants  of  land  to  the  US  for  forts 
and  rights  of  way  used  to  ship  gold  from  California  to  finance  the 
Union  in  the  American  Civil  War.  Our  lands  are  not  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  state  or  jurisdiction  of  United  States  courts 
according  to  the  Treaty  and  the  Nevada  Enabling  Act. 

Stop  Reid  from  completing  fraud  against  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation 
and  protect  the  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  the  Western  Shoshone 
people  that  is  directly  connected  to  our  land.  Please  oppose  any 
effort  by  Reid  to  pass  legislation  to  distribute  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Award  Docket  326  A and  Docket  326  K. 

SB  958  would  rip-off  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation  by  the  United  States 
today  for  land  never  lawfully  sold.  This  would  be  done  in  violation  of 
law  by  unscrupulous  politicians  on  behalf  of  unaware  Americans  to  a 
people  that  have  been  weakened  by  acts  of  racism,  discrimination, 
radioactive  poison,  and  other  acts  of  attrition. 

SB  958  would  close  the  1951  Indian  Claims  Commission  case  feeding  the 
perception  that  justice  has  been  served  allowing  Reid  to  distribute 
Western  Shoshone  property  to  cities,  counties,  and  the  state.  Western 
Shoshone  Lands  are  constitutionally  protected  under  the  terms  of  the 
1863  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley  sharing  equal  status  with  the  US 
Constitution,  Article  6,  Section  2,  "This  Constitution ...  and  all 
treaties  made... shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  Congress  cannot 
legislatively  supersede  the  US  constitution.  To  do  so  may  be 
constitutional  subversion  a high  crime  and  treason.  The  Treaty  and  US 
Constitution  can  only  be  changed  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  Senators  or 
three-quarters  vote  of  a referendum  the  states. 

SB  958  will  use  discrimination  to  determine  eligibility  of  who  a 
Western  Shoshone  is.  Blood  quantum  is  discrimination  focusing  it  on 
our  most  vulnerable  citizens,  our  children.  The  Western  Shoshone 
Nation  does  not  discriminate  against  our  children  by  using  a measure 
of  inherent  quality  of  race.  Discrimination  by  this  method  was  started 
by  the  US  as  a policy  to  get  rid  of  Indians.  All  of  our  children  are 
Western  Shoshone  citizens  - our  future! 

SB  958  does  not  provide  for  a land  base  necessary  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation  as  contemplated  by  the  1863 
Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley,  ensuring  instead  that  the  current  condition  of 
economic  starvation  continues  on  the  tiny  colonies  and  reservations. 

SB  958  would  undermine  our  effort  to  prevent  high-level  nuclear  waste 
from  being  stored  at  the  proposed  Yucca  Mountain  repository.  The 
Department  of  Energy  must  prove  site  ownership  to  receive  a license 
from  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  but  cannot  get  one  if  it  does 
not  own  Western  Shoshone  property.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commissioner 
will  not  issued  a license  if  the  Department  of  Energy  does  not  own 
Yucca  Mountain. 

SB  958  would  undermine  our  efforts  to  obtain  accountability  and 
compensation  from  the  United  States  to  address  adverse  health  effects 
from  the  934  nuclear  weapons  tests  conducted  on  Western  Shoshone  lands 
in  violation  of  the  Treaty.  Thousands  of  Western  Shoshone  have  been 
hurt  by  radiation  or  lost  family  members.  They  deserve  millions  for 


their  suffering  and  loss,  not  to  be  ripped-off  by  Reid. 

SB  958  will  avoid  just  compensation  under  the  Fifth  Amendment,  which 
would  provide  approximately  $20  billion  to  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation 
and  ensuring  negotiations  of  a reasonable  reservation  is  established 
as  contemplated  by  the  Treaty.  In  the  US  v.  Sioux  Nation,  448  US  371 
(1980)  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a taking  by  the  US  in  violation  of 
a similar  treaty  was  covered  by  the  Fifth  Amendment  including  compound 
interest.  The  US  has  made  no  equitable  offer  of  settlement,  and  the 
Western  Shoshone  Nation  is  under  no  obligation  to  sell  Western 
Shoshone  property.  It  is  true  that  the  Western  Shoshone  need  money  to 
meet  their  basic  living  needs,  but  not  by  selling  Mother  Earth. 
Opportunities  for  growth  and  development  pass  over  the  Western 
Shoshone  Nation  going  to  Reid's  special  interests. 

Reid  no  longer  supports  truth,  justice,  or  equity  for  the  Western 
Shoshone  Nation.  Reid  fails  to  recognize  there  is  a title  dispute. 

Reid  is  playing  Washington  politics  with  Western  Shoshone  basic  human 
rights  and  Western  Shoshone  property.  Reid  has  the  power  to  do  the 
right  thing,  but  has  chosen  to  violate  the  Western  Shoshone  people. 

Reid  the  politician  has  created  a media  campaign  to  attack  outspoken 
Western  Shoshone  citizen  Carrie  Dann  honored  recipient  of  the  1993 
Right  Livelihood  Award.  Carrie  Dann  was  acquitted  of  trespass  when 
grazing  livestock  within  Western  Shoshone  treaty  lands  in  the  case  US 
v.  Dann.  Ms.  Dann,  like  all  Western  Shoshone  citizens  are  property 
owners  in  "privity"  with  all  other  Western  Shoshone.  Reid  called  Ms. 
Dann  "despicable"  for  resisting  Bureau  of  Land  Management  regulation 
of  Western  Shoshone  property.  On  Duly  19,  2000  in  the  Las  Vegas  Review 
Journal  Reid  attacked  Western  Shoshone  leaders  stating  that  tribal 
leaders,  " are  living  in  a dream  world." 

The  Western  Shoshone  Nation  cannot  assume  US  jurisdiction  is 
legitimate,  but  if  it  were,  the  courts  may  avoid  or  correct  a prior 
judgment  between  the  same  parties  if  the  judgment  was  based  on  a 
mistake,  or  substantial  change  in  the  circumstances  that  give 
continuing  effect  to  the  judgment  is  unjust,  or  because  there  has  been 
an  intervening  change  in  the  governing  law.  See  American  Law  Institute 
Restatement  of  ludgments.  Second,  ##  71,73.  The  Indian  Claims 
Commission  process  was  an  unjust  tool  used  to  undermine  tribal  title. 

It  is  an  outdated  method  to  defraud  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation  of 
their  property. 

Now  you  can  end  the  ongoing  harassment  of  individual  Western  Shoshone 
exercising  their  constitutionally  protected  treaty  rights  by  helping 
the  Western  Shoshone  people.  Your  good  name  signed  to  a letter  sent  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  stating  your  opposition  of  a 
distribution  bill  is  important  and  will  make  the  difference.  Tell  the 
senators  a bill  should  not  move  forward.  Write: 

Chairman  Ben  Campbell  (D-HI)  Senator  Paul  Wellstone  (D-MI) 

838  Flart  Office  Building  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

Washington,  D.C.  20510  838  Hart  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Senator  Daniel  Inouye  (D-HI) 

Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  Senator  Akaka  (D-HI) 

838  Hart  Office  Building  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

Washington,  D.C.  20510  838  Hart  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C.  20510 

And  also,  the  following  web  page  can  help: 
http: //www. senate.gov/~scia/members . htm 

Senator  Barbara  Boxer  (D-CA)  Senator  Richard  Bryan  (D-NV) 

112  Hart  Senate  Office  Building  269  Russell  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20510  Washington,  DC  20510 


Senator  Dianne  Feinstein  (D-CA)  Senator  Harry  Reid  (D-NV) 

331  Hart  Senate  Office  Building  528  Hart  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20510  Washington,  DC  20510 


Your  help  now  will  help  insure  that  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation  has 
the  opportunity  to  grow  and  develop  without  losing  title  to  our  landj 
ensuring  that  future  generations  of  Western  Shoshone  will  have  the 
benefits  of  their  landj  Mother  Earth. 


Sample  Letter 
(Your  address) 

(Date) 

(Senator) 

Hart  Office  Building 
Washingtonj  D.C.  20510 
Dear  Senator 

I am  oppose  SB  958  a bill  to  distribute  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
funds  to  individual  Western  Shoshone  against  the  will  of  their  elected 
leaders . 

Currently  proposed  bills  do  not  include  provision  for  a land  basej  the 
means  of  productionj  growth  and  development  for  the  Western  Shoshone 
people. 

Currently  proposed  bills  are  inequitable  by  not  paying  the  Western 
Shoshone  just  compensation  under  the  Fifth  Amendment  applying  a dual 
standard  for  Native  Americans. 

The  Western  Shoshone  Nation  has  never  ceded  land  to  the  US  and  the 
Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley  confirms  that  fact.  Senator  Reid  intends  to 
deceive  by  omitting  facts  to  avoid  the  truth  of  Western  Shoshone 
property  ownership. 

The  Western  Shoshone  Nation  is  owed  a debt  for  making  the  1863  Treaty 
of  Ruby  Valley  with  the  United  Stated  allowing  for  gold  to  be 
transported  during  the  war  between  the  states  helping  to  preserve  our 
union  as  the  USA.  Article  IV  and  VII  of  the  treaty  show  agreement  by 
the  Western  Shoshone  Nation  to  grantj  and  by  the  US  to  purchasej  the 
interests  involvedj  necessarily  implying  Western  Shoshone  property 
ownership. 

I am  doing  my  part  to  see  that  the  US  does  not  continue  the  practice 
of  defrauding  Native  Americans  who  have  suffered  for  the  freedoms  we 
all  enjoy.  I urge  you  Senator  to  oppose  SB  958j  legislation  to 
distribute  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Aware  in  Docket  326  A/K.  Andj 
instead  open  an  investigation  into  fraud  against  the  Western  Shoshone 
Nation  to  determine  the  full  extent  of  physical  injury  to  the  Western 
Shoshone  people  and  damage  to  the  land  so  culturally  appropriate 
compensation  may  be  given  including  both  landj  funding  and  other 
needful  assistance. 

Sincerelyj 

(Your  name) 

Thank  you  for  your  support.  Mr.  Ian  Zabarte 
P.0.  Box  210 

Indian  SpringSj  NV  89018-0210 

NEWE  SOGOBIA 

Tel/Fax: (702)  879-3237 

http: //environment . unlv.edu/thesis/index.html 
http://www.nativeweb.org/pages/legal/shoshone/pamphlet . html 


Peter  d'Errico  email: 
derrico@legal .umass.edu 

Professor  of  Legal  Studies  voice:  413-545-2003 
University  of  Massachusetts  fax:  413-545-1640 

Amherst,  MA,  USA  01003-9257  WWW:  http : //www. umass . edu/legal/derrico/ 
NativeWeb  <http://www.nativeweb.org> 
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Enrollment  debate  takes  another  turn 
By  IOHN  STROMNES  of  the  Missoulian 

POLSON  - A group  of  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  tribal  members  have 
started  a petition  drive  to  change  enrollment  requirements  to  "lineal" 
descendancy,  opening  tribal  enrollment  to  anyone  descended  from  a tribal 
member,  living  or  dead,  no  matter  how  remote  the  lineage. 

Enrollment  criteria  is  far  and  away  the  most  divisive  issue  within  the 
tribal  community  on  the  Flathead  Reservation,  members  of  the  group 
acknowledge.  But  the  issue  must  be  dealt  with,  not  put  on  a shelf  or  in 
the  dust  bin  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  a leader  of  the  group  said 
Thursday. 

"We  know  there  will  be  controversy  about  this,"  said  Regina  Parot.  "It's 
worth  it,  because  we  want  to  put  our  families  back  together.  We  don't  want 
them  split  because  of  blood  degree,  or  because  they  weren't  born  on  the 
reservation . " 

Parot  is  a leader  of  the  Split  Family  Support  Group,  based  in  Poison, 
which  has  been  active  in  enrollment  issues  for  more  than  a year. 

The  change  also  will  assure  that  the  tribal  confederacy  will  maintain  a 
viable  population  in  the  future.  Demographers  predict  that  under  current 
enrollment  rules,  a drastic  decline  in  population  is  inevitable  within  the 
next  two  generations,  possibly  even  leading  to  extinction  of  the  entire 
tribe  in  the  not-so-distant  future. 

Since  I960,  enrollment  has  been  based  on  "blood  quantum"  of  at  least  a 
quarter-degree  of  descendancy. 

"When  we  adopted  the  one-fourth  blood  quantum  requirement  in  1960,  many 
federal  programs  were  not  available  to  our  members  who  were  not  one-fourth 
or  more  Indian  blood.  The  majority  of  those  federally  imposed  blood 
quantum  requirements  have  been  rescinded  or  repealed,  yet  we  continue  to 
hang  on  to  maintaining  a minimum  blood  degree  under  the  misconception  that 
we  will  be  terminated  (as  a tribal  nation)  if  we  eliminate  the  blood 
quantum  altogether,"  Parot  said. 

Other  members  of  the  tribal  community,  including  several  Tribal  Council 
members  and  more  traditional  Indians,  are  adamantly  opposed  to  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment.  They  fear  increased  enrollment  will 
inevitably  lead  to  far-reaching  changes  in  tribal  culture  and  tribal 
values,  the  resource  base  will  be  diluted  and  traditionalist  Indians  will 
lose  power  once  tribal  membership  is  open  to  large  numbers  of  descendants 
assimilated  into  the  dominant  culture,  and  quite  likely  unfamiliar  with 
Indian  language,  values  and  culture. 


"This  is  expedient  genocide/'  said  Rhonda  Friedlander,  a Kootenai  leaden 
in  Dayton  active  in  the  traditionalist  movement. 

"We  have  descendants  of  our  own  who  have  a mixture  of  other  Indian 
tribes  who  are  excluded  from  enrollment,  yet  who  are  practicing  our 
culture  and  traditions.  It  is  my  belief  they  are  more  deserving  of 
enrollment  because  they  are  going  to  help  us  survive  as  an  Indian 
culture/'  she  said  Friday. 

In  fact,  the  Kootenai  traditionalists  have  proposed  that  each  separate 
tribe  of  the  confederacy  - Salish,  Pend  Oreille  and  Kootenai  - have  the 
right  to  determine  their  own  enrollment  criteria,  and  they  proposed  a 
Kootenai  enrollment  procedure  heavily  weighted  toward  traditional  values. 

The  proposal  was  passed  by  the  Tribal  Council,  but  was  soon  rescinded 
because  the  tribes'  lawyers  said  that  as  written  it  was  fraught  with 
insurmountable  legal  difficulties,  including  many  presented  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution . 

Tribal  Council  member  Kevin  Howlett  of  Arlee  also  opposes  the  Split 
Family  group's  proposed  referendum.  Fie  called  it  "suicide  for  the  tribes," 
in  an  article  in  last  week's  Char-Koosta  News,  the  official  tribal 
newspaper. 

"The  adoption  of  this  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  end.  We'd  be 
enrolling  numbers  of  people  less  than  a quarter-blood  quantum.  It  would 
totally  kill  the  membership's  resource  base,"  Howlett  said. 

He  agreed  that  enrollment  issues  do  need  to  be  addressed,  "especially 
those  children  who  possess  more  than  enough  Indian  blood  (to  have  quarter 
blood  quantum)  but  not  enough  of  any  one  tribe"  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes. 

But  the  Tribal  Council  has  not  acted  directly  on  that  suggestion,  either 

The  tribal  constitution  adopted  in  1935  allows  the  council  to  change  the 
constitution  by  simple  majority  vote.  It  also  provides  for  a referendum 
process  by  which  membership  can  amend  the  1935  fundamental  law. 

But  the  bar  is  very  high  to  get  a referendum  on  the  ballot.  Referendum 
must  gather,  within  about  90  days  of  submission,  a full  one-third  of  all 
eligible  voters  in  the  tribal  electorate.  The  electorate  is  now  about 
3,100  members. 

The  Split  Family  Support  Group,  in  a petition  drive  last  year,  appeared 
to  collect  more  than  enough  signatures,  but  more  than  100  of  the  names 
were  disallowed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  on  various  technical 
grounds,  making  their  initial  effort  in  vain. 

It  will  be  different  this  time,  Parot  said. 

"None  of  the  technicalities  they  (the  BIA)  cited  in  their  decision 
letter  are  included  in  any  of  the  regulations  that  BIA  provided  to  us.  So 
before  we  start  this  time,  we  want  the  BIA  to  disclose  any  and  all 
criteria  so  we  can  tell  our  petitioning  members  what  will  be  acceptable  or 
unacceptable,"  Parot  said. 

The  Split  Family  Support  Group  presented  the  Tribal  Council  with  the 
referendum  proposal  last  week,  which  referred  it  to  the  legal  department 
for  review.  The  group  has  also  sent  it  to  the  BIA  regional  office  along 
with  a request  for  specific,  detailed  rules  of  what  entails  a valid 
petition  signature.  After  review  by  tribal  legal  staff,  and  clearance  by 
the  BIA,  the  group  will  hold  a series  of  public  meetings  to  present  the 
referendum  petition  to  the  membership  and  to  solicit  signatures  to  get  it 
on  the  ballot.  Then  the  secretary  of  Interior  must  call  an  election. 

The  effect  of  the  enrollment  change,  if  it  should  pass,  would  be  to 
vastly  increase  tribal  membership,  but  nobody  knows  by  how  much.  It  could 
also  significantly  dilute  some  benefits,  such  as  per  capita  payments  that 
are  based  specifically  on  tribal  enrollment,  rather  than  Indian  descendent 

As  it  is  written,  the  proposed  amendment  would  allow  the  enrollment  of 
any  descendant  who  was  born  off  the  reservation  on  or  after  Oct.  28,  1935, 
and  prior  to  May  5,  1960.  That  would  address  the  "split-family"  issue  in 
which  siblings  in  the  same  family  have  been  denied  enrollment  because  of 
constitutional  changes  in  those  years,  while  other  siblings  enjoy  tribal 
membership  and  its  privileges,  such  as  hunting  and  fishing  rights  and 
employment  preferences  in  tribal  government  jobs. 

But  it  would  also  scrap  the  one-fourth  blood  quantum  requirement  current 
since  1960.  Instead,  any  provable  lineal  descendent  whatever  would  be 


sufficient  for  tribal  enrollment. 

"All  one  has  to  do  is  prove  lineal  descendancy  from  biological  parents 
of  the  blood  of  this  tribe  and/or  lineal  descendent  from  any  ancestors  who 
are  of  the  blood  of  this  tribe/'  Parot  said. 

Reporter  Dohn  Stromnes  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7816  or  at 
jstromnes@missoulian . com . 

Copyright  c.  2000,  Missoulian,  Missoula,  MT.  A Lee  Enterprises  subsidiary. 
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"Blackfeet  crews  leap  on  wind-fed  reservation  fire" 

By  DENNIFER  PEREZ,  Tribune  Staff  Writer 

"Crews  are  working  to  contain  a fire  that  burned  30  acres  on  the  Nine 
Mile  Ridge  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  Wednesday  afternoon. 

The  fire  was  reported  about  3 p.m.  and  was  fed  by  15-  to  20-mile-per- 
hour  southwest  winds. 

Four  20-man  Blackfeet  fire  crews  were  digging  hand  lines  around  the  fire 
Wednesday  evening  and  were  expected  to  work  through  the  night  before 
today's  expected  high  winds  and  low  humidity.  Fresh  crews  were  to  be  in 
place  this  morning,  said  Steve  Bull  Shoe,  assistant  dispatcher  for  the 
Blackfeet  Fire  Cache. 

Two  planes  were  assisting  the  crews  Wednesday,  and  a helicopter  is 
expected  today  to  assist  with  water  support  and  surveillance.  Bull  Shoe 
said . 

"We  got  it  kind  of  calmed  down  now  with  retardant  and  hand  crews,"  said 
Bull  Shoe. 

"The  fire  is  pretty  much  away  from  everything  and  there  is  nothing 
really  threatened  yet,"  he  said.  The  closest  structure  is  a house  along 
the  (Highway  89)  about  two  to  three  miles  away,  which  isn't  threatened, 
he  said. 

The  cause  of  the  fire  has  not  been  determined. 

"Right  now  we  don't  have  a clue,"  Bull  Shoe  said.  "We  haven't  had  any 
lightning  or  anything." 

The  Weather  Service  reported  that  Cut  Bank,  30  miles  east  of  Browning, 
received  .65  inches  of  rain  Tuesday. 

"We  got  a lot  of  moisture,  but  even  though  we  got  moisture  it  is  still 
really  dry  and  the  fire  just  did  what  it  wanted,"  Bull  Shoe  said." 
Copyright  c.  2001  Great  Falls  Tribune 
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Seminole  leaders'  spending  may  buy  trouble 
Prosperity  brings  divisions,  scrutiny 
BY  ERIKA  BOLSTAD 
ebolstad@herald . com 

At  the  top  level  of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida,  elected  leaders  flush 
with  gambling  revenues  spend  millions  on  the  basic  needs  of  their 


community. 

Some  also  indulge  their  desires  for  the  finer  things:  Land  Rovers  and 
Lexuses,  front-row  seats  and  chartered  jets. 

Once  a poor  community  of  Indians  mainly  living  in  the  Everglades,  the 
tribe  --  now  2,800  members  --  has  in  the  last  two  decades  grown  into  a 
$300  million  a year  gambling  empire. 

A Seminole  family  of  four  can  count  on  an  annual  allotment  of  $120,000 
from  the  tribe  and  free  healthcare,  regardless  of  what  the  family  makes  in 
private  employment. 

But  the  real  wealth  rests  in  the  hands  of  five  council  members 
representing  members  on  the  Seminoles'  Florida  reservations.  And  the 
council's  high-spending  ways  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  FBI. 

Each  council  member  has  millions  at  his  disposal,  thanks  to  gambling. 

"That's  the  only  place  I could  make  money,  so  I did,"  said  lames  Billie, 
the  chickee-building,  alligator-wrestling  songwriter  who  led  the  tribe  and 
had  a $16  million  to  $18  million  discretionary  fund  in  addition  to  his 
$330,000  annual  salary  until  he  was  suspended  in  May  after  22  years  as 
elected  chairman. 

Rules  on  how  to  spend  the  discretionary  money  are  few,  as  long  as  it 
benefits  the  tribe,  said  Dim  Shore,  the  tribe's  general  counsel. 

Defining  what  benefits  the  tribe,  as  opposed  to  what  benefits  individual 
council  members  and  their  families,  is  an  inexact  science. 

The  money  is  typically  shared  with  tribal  members  who  need  help  paying 
for  college,  for  family  vacations  or  for  home  improvements.  But  documents 
obtained  by  The  Herald  show  that  some  council  members  also  catered  to 
their  own  whims  with  the  tribal  allocations. 

Some  leaders  acquired  luxury  cars,  rented  limousines,  drew  thousands  of 
dollars  in  cash  and  rang  up  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  charge-card 
bills.  One  spent  money  on  a boxing  gym.  When  several  council  members  began 
to  exceed  their  $5.1  million-a-year  budgeted  allocations  late  last  year, 
the  first  hairline  cracks  in  the  tribe's  long-stable  political  structure 
appeared.  Within  six  months,  those  cracks  had  widened  into  divisions. 

Billie  was  suspended  by  the  Tribal  Council  May  24  amid  a lawsuit 
charging  him  with  sexually  harassing  a subordinate,  getting  her  pregnant 
and  ordering  her  to  get  an  abortion.  The  Tribal  Council  voted  to  launch  an 
internal  audit,  and  charges  of  financial  malfeasance  flew  between  Billie 
and  his  critics  on  the  council. 

At  the  time,  FBI  agents  were  sitting  in  on  tribal  meetings. 

POSSIBLE  FEDERAL  CASE 
Prosperity,  spending  mushroom 

Internal  memos  noted  that  the  tribe  might  be  violating  federal  law  by 
failing  to  report  as  taxable  income  money  spent  by  the  Tribal  Council. 

"You  have  travel,  tickets,  box  seats,  junkets,"  said  Robert  Saunooke,  a 
lawyer  who  wrote  one  of  the  memos  as  the  chairman's  legal  counsel,  a job 
from  which  he  was  subsequently  dismissed.  "That's  income  to  them  that  they 
have  not  reported." 

The  Seminole  Tribe  had  steadily  grown  more  prosperous  since  getting  into 
the  casino  business  20  years  ago.  Its  wealth  mushroomed  two  years  ago  when 
it  got  rid  of  management  companies  that  had  been  running  its  Tampa  and 
Hollywood  casinos  in  exchange  for  a substantial  share  of  the  profits. 

That  change,  and  the  opening  of  a new  casino  in  Coconut  Creek,  enabled 
the  tribe  to  grant  three  tribal  representatives  --  Max  Osceola,  David 
Cypress  and  lack  Smith  Dr.  --  annual  allocations  of  $5.1  million  each  to 
spend  as  they  wished.  Billie,  as  chairman,  was  alloted  $16  million  to  $18 
million  a year,  and  vice-chairman  Mitchell  Cypress  got  $1.5  million. 

Individual  council  members  had  different  priorities. 

Smith,  the  representative  of  the  Brighton  reservation  who  was  voted  out 
of  office  in  May,  was  willing  to  pay  for  new  tires  or  transmissions  --  $56, 
493.12  worth  over  a two-year  period  --  for  just  about  any  tribal  member 
who  was  having  car  trouble.  He  also  financed  a community  pool  at  the 
Brighton  reservation  and  started  building  a golf  course  with  his 
allocation . 

Osceola  paid  at  least  $50  per  house  each  month  to  cut  the  grass  at  some 
homes  on  the  Hollywood  reservation,  according  to  tribal  records. 


David  Cypress,  the  Big  Cypress  representative,  paid  thousands  of  dollars 
each  month  to  landscape  homes  on  his  reservation. 

Osceola  spent  thousands  of  dollars  on  tickets  to  sporting  events, 
according  to  documents.  In  February,  he  paid  $10,413.25  to  rent  a jet  to 
fly  to  the  Daytona  500,  although  the  tribe  has  its  own  eight-seat 
passenger  plane  and  a Gulfstream  IV  jet  once  owned  by  King  Hussein  of 
Iordan . 

Another  $22,896  went  toward  12  passes  to  the  race.  In  1999  and  2000,  he 
spent  $18,447  on  Heat  playoff  tickets. 

Osceola,  the  only  council  member  who  would  speak  to  The  Herald,  said  he 
doesn't  feel  he  needs  to  defend  any  of  his  spending. 

"Everything  I've  spent  has  been  spent  for  the  tribe,"  Osceola  said. 

David  Cypress,  who  did  not  return  calls  left  at  his  office,  drew 
thousands  of  dollars  in  cash  on  his  allocation,  tribal  records  indicate. 

CASH  WITHDRAWALS 
A simple  request  unlocks  funds 

Over  a two-year  period  that  ended  in  April,  David  Cypress  wired  himself 
or  authorized  cash  withdrawals  in  the  amount  of  $290,315,  including 
$29,870  during  the  first  three  months  of  2001. 

Under  the  Seminole  accounting  system,  that  involved  filling  out  a 
requisition  and  waiting  for  the  accounting  department  to  approve  it  and 
cut  a check. 

David  Cypress  spent  thousands  of  dollars  from  his  allocation  on  Warrior 
Gym,  a boxing  facility  he  recently  opened  across  the  street  from  the 
Hollywood  casino. 

Cypress  also  authorized  spending  $2.1  million  with  Nationwide 
Landscaping  for  work  at  the  Big  Cypress  reservation  over  two  years.  Each 
month,  32  homes  and  the  Afachkee  School  on  the  Big  Cypress  reservation 
were  tended  to  by  the  company. 

A lan.  5 bill  charged  the  tribe  $54,996  for  six  weeks  worth  of  cutting, 
spraying,  weeding  and  trimming.  That  works  out  to  $277.75  a week  per  house 

Over  a two-year  period,  David  Cypress'  brother,  tribal  vice-chairman 
Mitchell  Cypress,  received  $286,800  in  landscaping  from  David  Cypress' 
allocation . 

That  money  paid  for  a decorative  fountain  and  sod,  as  well  as  for 
hundreds  of  trees,  bushes  and  flowers,  according  to  invoices. 

Like  David  Cypress,  Mitchell  Cypress  withdrew  cash  from  his  allocation 
or  had  it  wired  to  him.  Over  a two-year  period,  he  authorized  $209,523.15 
in  cash  payments  to  himself. 

Mitchell  Cypress  did  not  answer  his  home  phone  or  respond  to  phone 
messages  left  at  his  office. 

Records  obtained  by  The  Herald  reflecting  Billie's  use  of  his  $16 
million  to  $18  million  discretionary  fund  were  sketchy.  Over  two  years, 
Billie  spent  an  average  of  $887.89  a month  on  personal  travel,  according 
to  documents  obtained  by  The  Herald. 

In  addition  to  the  monthly  $2,500  stipend  all  tribal  members  get  and  his 
salary  as  chairman,  Billie  had  income  from  a tobacco  shop  he  owned  on  the 
Miccosukee  reservation. 

The  council's  spending,  long  cloaked  in  secrecy,  has  started  to  create  a 
stir.  Few  tribal  members  are  willing  to  speak  openly  about  tribal  finances 
but  some  are  starting  to  make  their  opinions  known  anonymously  on  www. 
seminole-truth.com,  a website  created  by  ex-employees. 

Tribal  members  are  also  asking  for  their  own  copies  of  the  financial 
records,  their  right  as  Seminoles,  said  Gloria  Wilson,  who  ran 
unsuccessfully  in  May  against  Osceola  and  who  examined  the  documents 
before  the  election. 

Wilson  said  she  thinks  the  allocations  could  have  been  better  spent 
buying  land  for  more  housing  or  making  improvements  to  tribal  roads  and 
public  utilities. 

"We're  not  poverty  stricken  by  any  means,"  she  said.  "But  we  can't  take 
care  of  our  people."  Billie  said  the  tribe's  political  troubles  mounted 
when  he  warned  his  fellow  councilmen  to  put  the  brakes  on  their  spending, 
actually  posting  a handwritten  sign  on  the  wall  of  his  office  in  the 
tribe's  headquarters  on  Stirling  Road  in  Hollywood:  "No  more  loans  until 


further  notice." 

Billie  and  his  supporters  assert  that  Tribal  Council  spending  was 
damaging  the  tribe's  efforts  to  balance  its  budgets  and  tackle  large 
projects,  such  as  issuing  $400  million  in  bonds  to  pay  for  Hard  Rock 
casinos  in  Tampa  and  Hollywood,  and  buying  a bank  and  an  insurance  company 

When  tribes  start  earning  large  amounts  of  money  from  gaming,  some 
struggle  to  handle  the  responsibility,  said  Doug  Nash,  an  Idaho  lawyer  and 
member  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe  who  specializes  in  Indian  gaming  issues. 

For  most,  it's  a welcome  dilemma,  said  Nash,  who  worked  briefly  for  the 
Seminoles  20  years  ago  helping  to  write  tribal  ordinances. 

"Indian  people  have  been,  and  for  the  most  part  still  are,  impoverished. 
Money  is  really  a new  twist,"  he  said. 

Indians  have  complex  relationships  with  the  U.S.  government,  which 
acknowledges  they  are  sovereign  nations  with  the  right  to  self-government. 

But  they  are  also  subject  to  federal  laws  and  regulations  and  must 
follow  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  when  spending  gambling  profits. 

The  act  specifies  that  revenue  must  be  spent  on  tribal  or  local  government 
operations  and  programs,  economic  development,  charitable  contributions 
and  the  general  welfare  of  tribal  members. 

Hugh  Chang  Alloy,  the  tribe's  controller,  wrote  an  April  6 memo  warning 
the  council  that  it  might  be  breaking  the  rules.  Chang  Alloy,  who  did  not 
return  phone  calls  from  The  Herald,  was  fired  by  the  Tribal  Council  on 
Dune  1.  Robert  Saunooke,  counsel  for  the  tribal  chairman,  wrote  a more 
strongly  worded  memo  a month  later.  Saunooke,  a North  Carolina  Cherokee, 
was  also  fired. 

"It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  Tribe,  and  its  Tribal  Council,  are 
disbursing  funds  of  the  Tribe  in  such  a matter  as  to  expose  the  Tribe,  the 
Council  Members  and  the  individual  Tribal  members  to  tax  and  criminal 
liability,"  Saunooke 's  memo  said. 

The  IRS  monitors  U.S.  tribes  through  its  Office  of  Indian  Tribal 
Governments.  IRS  officials  would  not  comment  specifically  on  the  Seminole 
Tribe . 

TRIBE  SPENT  LIBERALLY 

Outflow  described  as  'appalling' 

However,  when  the  IRS  looks  at  the  books  of  Indian  tribes,  among  the 
first  areas  it  examines  are  funds  like  the  Tribal  Council's  reservation 
allocations,  said  Ken  Voght,  a manager  for  the  East  Coast  and  Southern 
area  of  the  IRS  Office  of  Indian  Tribal  Governments. 

Billie  said  he  believes  that  his  fellow  council  members  were  acting  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  tribe  when  they  spent  money  from  their 
allocations . 

Billie  conceded  he  wasn't  aware  of  how  much  money  was  being  spent  until 
his  administrators  pointed  it  out.  In  April  1999,  the  tribe  launched  a new 
accounting  system  --  shielded  against  the  Y2K  bug  --  that  modernized  its 
bookkeeping  and  allowed  better  tracking  of  spending. 

Tim  Cox,  the  operations  officer  who  monitored  almost  every  aspect  of 
tribal  government  and  business,  said  he  was  worried  the  tribe  wouldn't  be 
able  to  cover  its  expenses  if  spending  was  not  curtailed. 

"It  was  appalling,"  Cox  said. 

When  council  members  exceeded  their  budgets,  Cox  sent  them  notices  and 
showed  them  detailed  accounting  reports  chronicling  their  top  expenditures 
Tribal  Council  members  did  not  like  being  told  how  much  money  they  could 
spend,  Cox  said. 

"They  were  absolutely  livid,"  said  Cox,  who  was  himself  dismissed  May  10 
after  questions  were  raised  about  his  role  in  the  development  of  a hotel 
in  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

The  council  has  recently  discussed  setting  guidelines  on  how  reservation 
allocations  can  be  spent,  said  Shore,  the  tribe's  general  counsel.  But  no 
action  has  been  taken  so  far. 

Osceola  said  the  Seminole  Tribe  has  its  own  way  of  sharing  wealth,  an 
attitude  that  he  said  dates  to  the  tribe's  roots  as  hunters  who  shared 
their  kill  with  the  entire  village. 

"You're  not  rich  by  how  much  you  own  but  by  how  much  you  share,"  Osceola 
said.  "To  me,  it's  a different  philosophy.  Instead  of  hunting,  we're 


entrepreneurs . " 
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DEA  seizes  hemp  crop  from  Pine  Ridge 
By  The  Associated  Press 

RAPID  CITY  - Drug  Enforcement  Agents  have  again  raided  a hemp  farm  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

Farmer  Alex  White  Plume's  farm  was  also  wiped  out  last  August  as  federal 
agents  seized  about  2,000  of  the  illegal  plants  from  the  farm. 

White  Plume  said  he  has  the  right  to  grow  hemp  under  the  Fort  Laramie 
Treaty  of  1868. 

Because  hemp  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  marijuana,  it  has  been 
illegal  to  grow  in  the  United  States  since  World  War  II. 

Marijuana  normally  contains  3 percent  to  15  percent  or  more  of  the 
psychoactive  ingredient  tetrahydrocannibol,  or  THC,  the  substance  that 
gives  marijuana  its  kick.  Hemp  usually  has  1 percent  THC  or  less. 

White  Plume  said  he  plans  to  file  a lawsuit  demanding  $1,000  for  each 
plant  killed  Monday. 

And  although  he  faces  legal  opposition,  he  said  he  plans  to  replant  his 
crop. 

Hemp  stalk  fibers  can  be  used  to  make  clothing,  shoes,  building 
materials,  strong  cords  and  ropes,  a substitute  for  fiberglass,  paper  and 
other  products. 

Federal  officials  have  said  that  permitting  hemp  farming  would  send  the 
wrong  signal  to  young  people  and  would  allow  marijuana  farmers  to  hide 
their  crops  with  industrial  hemp  plants. 
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Tribes  may  win  millions  in  gas  tax  refunds 

Court  decision  means  state  could  owe  up  to  $8  million 

Betsy  Z.  Russell  and  Dulia  Silverman  - Staff  writers 

Three  Idaho  Indian  tribes  that  operate  gas  stations  could  be  due  as  much 
as  $8  million  in  refunds  from  the  state,  now  that  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  the  state  has  wrongly  been  collecting  gas  tax  on  tribal  gas 
sales . 

This  week,  the  state  Supreme  Court  denied  without  comment  a petition 
from  the  state  Tax  Commission  to  rehear  the  case. 

The  Tax  Commission  has  90  days  to  decide  whether  to  appeal  the  case  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

"We're  looking  at  that  very  carefully,  and  I think  we're  leaning  toward 
filing  a petition  and  asking  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  look  at  the  case," 
said  Ted  Spangler,  deputy  attorney  general  with  the  Tax  Commission. 

The  only  reason  the  figure  isn't  higher  is  because  the  state  has 
statutes  of  limitations  on  refund  claims  against  the  state,  Spangler  said. 
For  fuel  taxes,  the  limit  is  three  years.  Fuel  distributors  filed  refund 
claims  when  the  case  began  two  years  ago,  so  five  years  of  potential 


refunds,  at  an  estimated  $1.6  million  a year,  have  accumulated. 

The  tribes,  though,  say  they  aren't  convinced  that  the  statutes  of 
limitations  apply. 

The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  for  one,  believes  that  the  state  Supreme  Court 
decision  mandates  no  statute  of  limitations,  said  managing  attorney  lulie 
Kane.  So  the  tribe  will  seek  refunds  from  gas  taxes  collected  on  a now- 
defunct  tribal  station  in  Kamiah  that  operated  in  the  mid-1980s,  she  said. 

"The  case  said  that  the  tax  was  unlawful,"  she  said.  "It  did  not  say 
that  it  was  just  unlawful  back  three  years." 

Spangler  said  the  $1.6  million  a year  is  a "conservative  estimate"  that 
doesn't  include  interest. 

The  Nez  Perce  and  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  expect  to  seek  refunds,  although 
attorneys  for  both  tribes  were  reluctant  to  speculate  on  amounts. 

"It  is  going  to  require  some  extensive  records  research,"  said  Alice 
Koskela,  legal  counsel  for  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.  "All  the  tribes  are  looking 
at  applications  for  refunds  of  the  fuel  tax  that  is  owed  to  them." 

In  the  meantime,  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  this  week  decided  that  until  the 
lawsuits  on  the  case  have  been  resolved,  they  will  collect  the  25  cent 
fuel  tax  but  place  the  money  into  escrow  --  a "lockbox"  that  will  mean  the 
money  is  there  if  a higher  court  reverses  the  case's  outcome. 

Spangler  said  he  expects  the  Legislature  to  look  at  the  issue  in  its 
next  session,  but  even  if  lawmakers  changed  state  laws  for  the  future, 
there  still  would  be  a refund  claim  for  the  past  years.  Any  attempt  to  try 
to  cancel  refunds  after  the  fact  "would  surely  be  questioned,  and  that 
could  generate  some  litigation  in  and  of  itself,"  he  said. 

Spangler  said  state  legislation  could  change  the  one  responsible  for 
paying  the  tax  to  the  distributor,  or  to  the  customer.  A system  could  be 
set  up  to  allow  tribes  to  claim  tax  refunds  for  their  sales  to  tribal 
members . 

"One  can  suspect  that  from  one  source  or  another,  the  Legislature's 
likely  going  to  be  asked  to  look  at  that  issue,"  he  said. 

The  issue  arises  because  the  Tax  Commission  has  long  acted  under  the 
assumption  that  the  fuel  distributor,  a for-profit  company  and  the  one 
that  actually  files  the  tax  return  and  sends  fuel  tax  payments  to  the 
state,  is  the  one  responsible  for  paying  the  tax. 

But  in  its  decision  in  Dune,  the  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  it's  the 
retailer  who's  responsible  for  paying.  And  since  these  retailers  are 
sovereign  Indian  tribes,  the  state  can't  tax  them. 

"They  really  gave  to  the  tribes  a broader  exemption  than  the  tribe  had 
originally  asked  for,"  Spangler  said.  "The  tribe  had  originally  only  asked 
for  an  exemption  as  to  fuel  that  their  members  purchased." 

Spangler  said  the  state  uses  fuel  taxes  for  road  maintenance,  and 
doesn't  want  to  lose  the  funds. 

The  case  has  perhaps  the  most  impact  on  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes, 
whose  reservation  straddles  busy  Interstates  86  and  15.  Officials  with 
that  tribe  did  not  return  calls  seeking  comment  Friday. 

Another  local  tribe,  the  Kootenai  Tribe  of  Bonners  Ferry,  is  not 
directly  involved  because  there  is  no  gas  station  on  its  small  reservation. 

And  a fifth  Idaho  tribe,  the  Shoshone-Paiute  in  far  southern  Idaho,  is 
only  indirectly  affected,  because  its  fuel  stations  are  on  the  Nevada  side 
of  its  reservation.  Nevada  still  collects  the  fuel  tax,  although  the 
Shoshone-Paiutes  will  be  challenging  that. 

The  tribe  is  watching  the  Idaho  case  closely,  said  a tribal 
administrator  who  asked  that  his  name  not  be  used. 

"I  know  that  both  parties,  the  state  and  the  Indian  tribes,  are  on  pins 
and  needles,"  he  said.  "The  outcome  of  this  case  may  affect  all  states  and 
tribes  across  the  nation,  because  it  sets  precedent.  That's  why  we  are 
anxious  to  get  it  into  federal  court  in  Nevada." 

The  case  first  arose  when  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  began  purchasing  fuel 
for  its  gas  station  from  Goodman  Oil  Co.  of  Lewiston,  without  Goodman 
charging  the  tax.  The  tribe  contacted  the  Tax  Commission  and  said  it  would 
send  tax  payments  for  its  sales  to  nontribal  members.  The  Coeur  d'Alenes 
have  been  doing  that  since  1994. 

Other  tribes  have  not  always  followed  suit;  the  Nez  Perce,  for  example, 
have  been  withholding  the  tax  from  the  state  since  December  of  1999. 


In  1997,  the  Tax  Commission  went  after  Goodman  Oil  for  taxes  on  all  the 
fuel  it  delivered  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe's  Benewah  Auto  Center.  It 
said  it  would  give  Goodman  a credit  for  the  taxes  the  tribe  was  paying  on 
its  nonmember  sales,  which  meant  the  commission  was  demanding  taxes  on  the 
gas  sold  to  tribal  members. 

Goodman  sued,  and  won. 

Spangler  said  the  Tax  Commission  still  believes  an  old  federal  law,  the 
Hayden-Cartwright  Act,  which  allows  states  to  tax  sales  on  military 
reservations  that  are  made  to  nonmilitary  customers,  also  applies  to 
Indian  reservations.  He  said  a South  Dakota  case  supports  that  view,  so 
he's  hopeful  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  take  up  the  issue. 

But  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court  said  in  its  ruling  this  summer  that  the 
South  Dakota  case  is  "not  on  point."  It  dealt  with  a non-Indian  federal 
contractor  on  tribal  land,  the  court  noted  in  its  unanimous  decision. 

Ray  Givens,  attorney  for  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe,  said,  "I  think  the 
Supreme  Court  got  it  right." 

Betsy  Z.  Russell  can  be  reached  at  (208)  336-2854 
or  by  e-mail  at  bzrussell@Rmci.net. 

Dulia  Silverman  can  be  reached  at  (208)  765-7126 
or  by  e-mail  at  julias@spokesman.com. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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Department  erased  files  on  Indian  land 

Washington  _ The  Interior  Department  destroyed  e-mails  that  may  have 
dealt  with  mismanaged  Indian  land  royalties,  despite  repeated  court  orders 
that  the  files  be  preserved,  according  to  a court-appointed  investigator. 

The  data  was  supposed  to  be  retained  at  the  request  of  attorneys 
representing  hundreds  of  American  Indians  in  a lawsuit  alleging  the 
government  mismanaged  at  least  $10  billion  collected  since  1887  from  the 
use  of  Indian  lands. 

But  from  Dune  1998,  when  the  court  first  ordered  the  data  tapes 
preserved,  until  November  2000,  tapes  at  a number  of  field  offices  were 
routinely  overwritten  and  the  information  on  them  destroyed,  said  Alan 
Balaran,  a court-appointed  special  master.  He  issued  his  report  Friday. 

A report  this  month  from  another  court-appointed  monitor  said  the 
government  made  no  progress  in  reconstructing  how  much  the  Indian  trust 
account  holders  are  owed.  Dennis  Gingold,  the  attorney  representing  the 
Indian  plaintiffs,  said  the  erasure  of  the  e-mails  is  a serious  case  of 
misconduct . 

A Dustice  Department  spokesman  declined  to  comment. 
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Indian  Act  consultations  in  'cooling  off'  period 
Tue  Dul  31  18:07:59  2001 

HULL,  QUEBEC  - Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  and  the  chief  of  the 
Assembly  of  First  Nations  Matthew  Coon  Come  met  on  Tuesday  to  discuss 
proposed  changes  to  the  Indian  Act. 

Nault  said  they've  agreed  to  halt  consultations  on  the  changes  for  a 30- 
day  "cooling  off"  period. 

The  AFN  has  been  critical  of  Nault 's  plans  and  called  for  a boycott  of 
the  consultation  process  by  all  First  Nations  members. 

A six-hour  consultation  in  Edmonton  on  Monday  drew  only  about  a dozen 
people. 

Both  Nault  and  Coon  Come  said  a new  work  plan  will  be  developed  and  that 
revised  timelines  will  be  available  in  10  days  to  2 weeks. 

Nault  said  his  main  concern  is  to  have  First  Nations  people  engaged  in 
the  process. 

The  government  says  the  Indian  Act  is  out  of  date.  It  wants  to  amend  the 
125-year-old  piece  of  legislation. 

The  AFN  says  the  changes  are  intended  to  make  First  Nations'  governments 
into  municipal-style  governments,  and  it  says  that's  not  something  natives 
want . 

Many  chiefs  interpret  this  as  an  attempt  to  strip  them  of  their  power 
and  as  a signal  that  they're  not  competent  managers. 

Bands  across  the  country  have  faced  controversy  over  several  cases  of 
alleged  misuse  of  funds. 

They  also  resent  the  fact  that  the  legislation  will  not  be  optional,  and 
is  being  rushed  through  on  what  many  consider  a tight  timeline. 

Nault  had  intended  to  introduce  the  legislation  in  the  winter,  hold 
another  round  of  consultations  and  then  pass  the  bill  next  summer. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2001  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Mistrust,  lack  of  participation  hamper  Indian  Act  talks  - Ottawa 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - Dismal  turnouts,  lack  of  information  and  keen  mistrust  have 
defined  cross-country  talks  on  how  to  revamp  the  Indian  Act,  government 
reports  suggest. 

There's  a recurring  theme  in  the  first  reviews  of  more  than  100 
consultations  held  by  Indian  Affairs  since  May:  the  small  fraction  of 
eligible  participants  who  show  up  frequently  say  they  don't  have  enough 
information  to  comment  on  changes  they  fear  will  be  too  rushed. 

Thirty-four  reports  compiled  by  Indian  Affairs  staff  who  took  notes  at 
meetings  on  and  off  reserves  are  now  posted  on  the  department's  Web  site. 

Of  these,  22  express  concerns  that  plans  by  Indian  Affairs  Minister 
Robert  Nault  to  introduce  new  legislation  by  late  fall  won't  allow  for 
real  input. 

"Repeated  comments  were  raised  that  the  time  frame  is  'ludicrous,'"  says 
a summary  of  a Duly  5 meeting  at  Dettah,  N.W.T.,  attended  by  120  members 
of  several  First  Nations. 

"Questions  were  raised  as  to  'What  is  the  minister  trying  to  prove?'" 

Nault  has  said  he  wants  to  fine  tune  band  administration  and  elections, 
improve  fiscal  accountability,  and  better  balance  services  for  residents 
on  and  off  reserve. 

Dust  20  of  about  1,000  adults  living  on  Alberta's  Peigan  Nation  attended 
a Duly  12  consultation  on  the  reserve. 

"It  was  stated  on  numerous  occasions  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
Act  is  too  limited  by  the  vast  majority  of  band  members  to  allow  for  fair 


and  intelligent  consultation  sessions/'  says  the  Indian  Affairs  summary. 

Another  meeting  on  Dune  8 with  the  Cowessess,  Ochapowace  and 
Kahkewistahaw  First  Nations  in  Saskatchewan  - with  combined  reserve 
populations  of  about  700  adults  - drew  12  people. 

"(Indian  Affairs)  needs  to  look  at  the  bigger  picture  and  include  all  of 
the  issues/'  says  the  department's  meeting  summary. 

"These  consultations  should  include  the  full  package  and  not  (be) 
defined  by  limitations  and  selected  areas." 

The  34  summaries  show  most  of  the  meetings  attracted  under  25  people, 
with  a few  drawing  about  120. 

The  report  also  reflects  a deep  mistrust  of  government  motives  among 
participants . 

Some  chiefs  say  the  government  only  wants  to  force  more  transparent 
fiscal  accounting  from  First  Nations. 

They  say  the  reverse  is  true  - that  Ottawa  owes  them  an  accounting  of 
unfulfilled  treaties  and  squandered  resource  revenues. 

Some  chiefs  were  surprised  Tuesday  when  Nault,  facing  threats  of  road 
blockades,  put  the  consultations  on  hold  for  30  days  to  give  him  a chance 
to  compromise  with  leaders  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations. 

Chiefs  in  the  assembly,  Canada's  largest  native  advocacy  group,  have 
boycotted  the  consultations,  demanding  they  be  expanded  and  broadened  to 
include  pressing  social,  housing,  and  economic  concerns. 

By  Wednesday,  some  chiefs  were  questioning  Nault's  true  motives,  in 
light  of  the  consultation  reports  so  far. 

"The  buzz  is  that  it's  not  his  style  to  back  down,"  said  one  observer 
close  to  the  process  who  didn't  wish  to  be  named.  "They  think  he's  only 
using  this  to  buy  time,  to  refine  his  current  process." 

Alastair  Mullin,  Nault's  spokesman,  denies  the  suggestion,  and  stresses 
that  the  initial  phase  of  community  visits  is  just  part  of  a plan  that 
will  take  more  than  two  years  to  unfold. 

There  will  be  more  chance  for  First  Nations  to  offer  input  during  that 
time,  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  1996-2001.  Toronto  Star  Newspapers  Limited. 
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Pressures  on  Saskatchewan  School  system  as  Aboriginal  population  booms 
REGINA  - The  Aboriginal  population  in  Saskatchewan  is  rapidly  growing. 
The  latest  study  shows  that  nearly  half  of  the  Aboriginal  population  in 
Regina  and  Saskatoon  is  under  14.  The  study  was  done  by  the  Canada  West 
Foundation  based  in  Calgary.  The  study  examined  Urban  Aboriginals. 

The  results  echo  similar  studies  done  on  the  population  of  Aboriginals. 

Linda  Goulet  has  seen  the  numbers  before. 

"I  think  it  presents  an  opportunity  for  us  to  really  think  about 
connecting  our  educational  institutions  with  our  employers  in  the  province 
" said  Goulet,  Associate  Professor  at  the  Saskatchewan  Indian  Federated 
College  in  Regina. 

Goulet  says  the  drop-out  rate  among  aboriginal  youth  is  already  too  high 
"I  want  to  make  sure  they're  well  educated,  that  they  have  access  to 
good,  well-paid  jobs  in  Saskatchewan,"  said  Goulet. 

The  Canada  West  Foundation  study  concludes  the  increasing  Aboriginal 
population  represents  a challenge  but  also  an  opportunity  for  urban  areas 
in  Western  Canada. 

Copyright  c.  2000  CBC  All  Rights  Reserved 
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Laguna  Pueblo  gets  housing  grant 
TUESDAY,  AUGUST  7,  2001 

Laguna  Pueblo  has  been  awarded  $1.66  million  grant  for  public  housing 
improvements.  Senator  Pete  Domenici  (R-N.M.)  said  on  Monday. 

"Laguna  Pueblo  will  be  able  to  use  these  funds  in  a manner  that  best 
suits  its  residents,  all  with  the  aim  of  making  better  and  affordable 
homes  available,"  said  Domenici. 

The  grant  was  awarded  through  the  Native  American  Housing  Assistance  and 
Self-determination  Act  (NAHASDA)  of  1996.  Domenici  is  working  to 
reauthorize  the  act  through  2006. 

Under  the  act,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  provides 
funds  to  tribes,  who  use  them  for  a wide  variety  of  needs. 


To  subscribe  to  this  group, send  an  email  to: 
ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
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Zunis  agree  to  be  featured  on  soft  drink  label 
Associated  Press 
Duly  30,  2001 

ZUNI,  N.M.  - The  Indian  Pueblo  of  Zuni  is  reaching  out  to  people  who 
thirst  not  only  for  refreshment  but  also  for  knowledge. 

Through  an  agreement  with  soft  drink  maker  Hansen's,  the  pueblo  is 
featured  in  a new  juice  line  called  "Medicine  Man,"  offering  four  new 
drinks  inspired  by  American  Indian  tribes. 

The  Zuni  flavor  is  "High  Desert  Melon." 

"We  actually  don't  use  the  term  medicine  man,"  Zuni  Gov.  Malcolm 
Bowekaty  said.  "It's  not  meaningful  to  us  as  a people." 

The  Zuni  drink  label  shows  a kachina,  the  tribal  seal  and  a message  from 
Bowekaty,  saying  the  tribe  is  involved  in  the  beverage  business  to  make 
money  and  spread  the  word  about  Zuni.  The  reservation  is  20  miles  south  of 
Gallup. 

The  kachina  image  displayed  on  the  bottle  is  an  imaginary  one,  not  part 
of  Zuni  religion,  and  is  therefore  not  objectionable,  Bowekaty  said. 

Each  tribe,  including  Cherokee,  Shoshone  and  Comanche,  gets  a percentage 
of  every  case  sold.  The  18.5-ounce  bottles  sell  for  $1.29  to  $1.49,  said 
Mark  Hall,  senior  vice  president  of  Hansen's. 

"We  wanted  to  reflect  the  romanticism  and  spiritualism  associated  with 
the  tribes,"  Hall  said. 

The  "Medicine  Man"  label  has  been  introduced  in  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and 
Utah . 

In  the  Zuni  language,  the  Zuni  people  are  known  as  "Ashiwi,"  Bowekaty 
said . 


"We  have  planted  our  corn  and  tended  our  livestock  with  confidence  that 
our  faith  and  prayers  will  bring  life-giving  rain  and  ensure  good  health 
and  prosperity/'  Bowekaty's  pop-label  message  says.  "Please  enjoy  our 
beverage,  and  may  the  peace  and  harmony  of  Ashiwi  people  be  with  you 
always . " 
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Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


One  of  the  realities  of  the  U.S.  federal  prison  system  is  that  Native 
brothers  are  shuffled  around  the  system.  They  call  it  many  things  -- 
often  "bus  therapy."  The  guys  we  work  with  in  Atlanta  all  have  been 
located  in  at  least  two  or  three  different  prisons  before  they  came  to 
Atlanta,  and  their  transfers  have  not  necessarily  been  matters  of 
discipline.  Transfers  sometimes  come  about  at  the  request  of  the  inmate, 
to  get  closer  to  their  homes,  and  sometimes  are  at  the  convenience  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  - often  a matter  of  deliberately  breaking  up  a community 
of  Native  Americans  that  it  in  danger  of  becoming  established.  What  this 
means  is  that  our  Native  brothers  in  federal  prison  have  little  continuity 
in  their  lives.  Their  friendships  within  the  prison  community  cannot  be 
sustained,  and  typically  they  are  located  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
miles  from  their  homes  and  families  for  most  of  their  sentence.  Sometimes 
their  pen  pals  are  all  that  follow  them  --  and  even  those  are  sometimes 
lost  in  the  shuffle. 

All  this  is  in  the  way  of  an  explanation.  The  following  four  prisoners 
have  all  been  located  at  the  Atlanta  USP  until  recently,  and  their 
addresses  here  have  been  published  in  Wotanging  Ikche  previously.  These 
are  their  new  addresses: 

Ed  Brady  #28270-008 
US  Penitentiary 
Beaumont,  Texas  77720 

Morgan  McKee 
#26842-048 
C 3 - Cell  311 

Federal  Correctional  Institution 
P 0 Box  724 
Edgefield,  SC  29824 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 


Steven  lackson  Hado 
#06274-156  4-A 
P 0 Box  3000 
White  Deer,  PA  17887 

Dale  Ray 
#15726-074 

Federal  Correctional  Institution 
PMB  1000 

Talladega,  AL  35160 


If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 

brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 

information  about  them  they'd  like  shared. 

lanet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 
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I read  Wayne  George's  comment  and  Annie  as  well.  I am  glad  someone 
said  it.  I like  to  read  the  emails  I receive,  and  often  times  write 
back  but  then  I wonder  what  do  you  say  the  next  time  you  write. 

Let  me  say  this.  I have  a good  friend  of  mine  to  whom  I write 
occasionally,  and  then  there  are  long  spaces  between  when  I write 
back.  I look  at  this  way,  we  can  say  "hey  there"  once  in  a while 
without  having  to  exchange  emails  all  the  time.  I have  found  that  many 
people  get  offended  once  you  write  to  them,  you  don't  continue  to 
write  on  a continual  basis.  I think  it  is  an  expectation  that  once  you 
write  you  keep  on  for  the  sake  of  talking  back  and  forth. 

In  my  experience  with  the  net,  I started  writing  because  I was  tired 
of  the  people  I work  and  some  of  the  things  they  do,  many  of  them  were 
not  Indian,  and  I was  far  from  home.  I got  to  thinking  about  some 
things  about  home  and  started  to  write  them  on  the  machine.  I got  some 
emails  from  some  good  people  from  here.  Native  Web,  Nava jos. Com  and 
other  places.  I found  that  many  contacts  made  were  like  ice,  they  were 
there  and  then  they  were  gone,  no  word  as  to  where  they  went.  Some  I 
still  wonder  about.  I then  realized  this  medium  provides  some 
anonymity,  but  yet  after  a while  you  acquire  a certain  personality.  I 
put  alot  of  things  out  there  on  the  net,  setting  up  a website  for 
writing,  and  posting  stories  was  not  what  I intended  to  do.  But  now  it 
is  what  I do  from  time  to  time.  It  is  expected  of  me  in  some  ways  to 
write . 

I have  received  emails  from  all  over  the  place,  so  many  were  looking 
for  a ghost  writer  for  their  native  american/nava jo  books,  word 
translations,  and  to  help  them  understand  the  Navajo  way  of  life  when 
some  never  have  been  in  the  Southwest. 

Others  have  been  touching  and  heartbreaking  in  the  way  they  related 
their  own  experiences  of  child  abuse,  alcoholism,  domestic  violence, 
prejudice  and  loneliness.  Some  have  sought  some  type  of  romantic 
involvement,  others  wanting  to  show  me  their  Navajo  "birdhouses", 
blankets,  and  asked  a lot  of  questions  that  ranged  from  the  ridiculous 
to  the  sublime. 

I have  seen  so  many  good  people,  TexasRaven,  Texas  lody,  Aazdzaa, 
Deschinney,  Keely,  Spiritdove,  Ghostwriter,  Akacita,  Smith  Lake, 

Ojibway,  and  many  others  from  this  board,  Yahoo  Egroups,  Navajo  Page, 
and  my  own  list  at  NativeAmericans@egroups.com.  There  are  many  here  as 
well,  Wayne  George,  lennifergiggles,  LL,  Annie  and  so  many  that  I 
can't  name  them  all.  I appreciate  the  emails  and  I am  sorry  I have  not 
responded  to  all  of  them. 

The  truth  is  I also  get  some  pretty  negative  stuff,  some  so  hateful,  I 
wonder  what  is  going  on  out  there,  that  some  like  to  sit  at  the  boards 
all  day  and  look  for  any  little  thing  to  tear  into.  I have  tried  to 
avoid  confrontation,  arguments,  but  have  had  some  run  ins  with  some 
really  obnoxious  nuts.  They  leave  a bitter  taste  in  my  mouth  even  now, 
because  they  hate  me  and  I really  don't  know  why.  This  is  discouraging 
at  times. 

In  any  case,  I am  sorry  to  say  a poor  responder  to  emails  and  I am 
faulted  with  this.  There  is  some  reticence  on  my  part  at  times,  and 
for  a while  I stayed  off  the  net  altogether.  I would  like  to  meet  some 
of  you  to  share  a cup  of  coffee  and  sit  a spell,  but  in  reality  I am  a 
really  ordinary  joe.  I think  most  of  you  would  not  recognize  me  in  a 
crowd.  My  life  is  very  plain  and  repetitive.  It  is  in  the  stories  I 
write,  I learned  to  escape  to  at  first  then  as  time  went  on  I found  I 
like  to  write  for  the  sake  of  it. 

Please  excuse  me  for  my  grandstanding,  I am  just  a passerby.  I have  to 
see  such  talk  and  bitterness  over  "grammar  usage  and  spelling".  I 


sometimes  get  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  bed  and  said  some  things 
that  were  out  of  place,  well  intentioned  and  some  have  taken  offense 
to.  I think  we  are  ever  changing,  some  times  things  go  our  way, 
sometimes  they  don't.  I realize  I will  never  get  to  meet  you  all,  and 
there  are  so  many  good  and  kind  people  out  there.  We  all  know  them, 
and  in  even  some  of  the  worst  ones  there  is  something  to  see,  but  it 
is  pretty  hard  at  times. 

I will  say  this.  I am  Indian,  a plain  Navajo.  I want  my  children  to 
know  a little  about  themselves,  and  those  that  have  seen  so  much 
garbage  put  out  over  the  years  about  how  we  as  Indians  are  by 
stereotype  is  not  true.  I can  see  that  our  way  of  life  is 
disappearing,  that  some  of  the  experiences  I have  written  about  are 
not  what  they  used  to  be.  But  the  one  thing  I know  is  that  those 
stories,  legends,  way  of  native  life  remain  with  our  elders,  our 
family  and  we  need  to  learn  and  teach  what  we  can.  I have  seen  some 
natives  who  only  know  one  word,  but  it  is  something  they  cherish.  I 
have  seen  the  children  of  our  fathers  ,who  are  no  longer  enrolled 
struggling  to  find  themselves,  and  find  that  there  are  many  charlatans 
out  there  willing  to  string  them  along.  I sit  here  and  in  the  silence 
I can  hear  my  father's  voice  singing  old  songs.  I want  to  sing  like 
him  and  it  is  my  desire  that  we  strive  to  find  the  best  this  life  has 
to  offer,  no  matter  where  we  are  or  come  from, 
rustywire 


"RE : Poem:  Oglala  Oyate"  

Date:  Wed,  26  Apr  2000  23:01:35  -0400 
From:  "Dreamwalker"  <buffalowoman@lamere.net> 
Sub j : Poems 

Oglala  Oyate 

I sit  upon  Maka  Ina 
my  legs  on  the  cold  ground 
the  starry  night  all  around 
my  blanket  of  black 
pierced  with  the  Ancestors 

I pray  in  the  quiet 
for  my  Ancestors 

for  the  Grandfathers  and  Grandmothers 
and  the  children 

I pray  for  the  Hoop  to  be  mended 

With  smoke  and  prayer 
they  are  lifted 
into  the  silent  night  air 
these  gifts  of  Heart 
for  the  People 

Prayers  for  the  Oyate 
prayers  for  the  Sacred  Chanupa 
and  Eagle  Staffs 
prayers  for  justice 
at  last 

the  sky  a pinpoint  blanket 
the  air  crystal  clear 
Grandmother  Moon  shines  down 
a new  crescent 
a promise 


I pray 
I pray 
I pray 


I pray 


Let  my  People  know 
the  Hoop  remains 
that  we  are  praying 
that  we  live 
let  my  People  know. 

Crys  The  Tears/Dreamwalker~Lakota 
Copyright  2000 

- "RE:  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  — - 

Date:  Tue,  31  Dul  2001  06:24:46  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea.org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  August  13-19 

AUKAKE 

(August) 

(Mahoe-mua) 

13 

Wherever  I journey,  this  place  of  wonder  walks  by  my  side. 

14 

The  fullness  of  each  day  is  made  up  of  both  light,  malamalama,  and  shadow, 
ke  aka. 

15 

Tiny  lights  bob  in  the  darkness  as  paper  boats  carry  them  out  to  sea  on  the 
evening  tide  --  we  are  one  with  our  past. 

16 

The  gecko  sings  inside  my  home,  blessing  it. 

17 

The  bird  of  paradise  flower  erupts  with  bright  color  amidst  the  green 
coolness  of  the  ferns. 

18 

Arise  with  joy  to  greet  the  day! 

19 

Accept  what  cannot  be  easily  explained. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Huron-Si  Tanka  Merger  Good  Example"  

Date:  Tue,  10  Dul  2001  07:21:24  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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Huron-Si  Tanka  merger  good  example  to  follow 
Editorial  Staff 
Argus  Leader 
published:  7/10/01 

Huron  University  and  Si  Tanka  College  at  Eagle  Butte  took  an 
unprecedented  step  this  spring  by  merging  their  programs. 

This  is  a win-win  situation,  and  sets  an  example  that  we  hope  others 
will  follow. 

The  purchase  of  the  former  privately  owned  for-profit,  four-year  college 
by  the  associate-degree  tribal  school  is  good  for  both  schools,  their 


students  and  the  state. 

Under  the  plan,  Huron  will  convert  to  a public,  nonprofit  school  of  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe. 

This  will  allow  both  schools,  which  have  struggled  in  the  past,  to  come 
together  and  offer  stronger,  more  complete  programs. 

"We're  taking  two  small,  often  struggling  institutions  with  special 
needs  and  creating  a new  paradigm,  giving  them  a mission  to  educate  a lot 
of  people  who  otherwise  might  not  be  reached,"  says  David  O'Donnell, 
chancellor  at  Huron  University. 

First  of  all,  both  institutions  will  be  more  financially  sound. 

Although  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  deal  have  not  been  publicized, 
a $3.3  million  rural  development  loan  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  a $3  million  guaranteed  loan  will  provide  the  financial 
foundation  for  restructuring. 

Restructuring  should  also  allow  growth  of  both  campuses  and  their 
programs . 

Si  Tanka  formerly  served  about  350  primarily  nontraditional  students, 
while  Huron  served  about  600. 

Together,  they  should  attract  even  more  students  with  a broader  base  of 
programs  such  as  a Native  American  curriculum  at  the  Huron  site  and  five 
four-year  majors  at  the  Eagle  Butte  campus. 

Technology  and  distance  learning  will  also  be  fundamental  to  the  new 
program,  making  degree  completion  a more  friendly  process  for 
nontraditional  students  such  as  single,  working  moms  who  would  like  to 
take  classes  without  relocating  or  driving  great  distances. 

Finally,  the  merger  is  a wonderful  example  of  a positive  step  in  racial 
relations.  Through  working  together  and  learning  new  things,  both  groups 
will  hopefully  develop  a new  level  of  understanding  and  appreciation  for 
each  other. 

Bravo. 

All  content  Copyright  c.  2000  Argus  Leader. 

"RE : Racing  Against  Extinction : Saving  Native  Languages"  

Date:  Mon,  30  3ul  2001  08:36:34  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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Racing  Against  Extinction:  Saving  Native  Languages 
by  America  Meredith 

Right  now,  six  thousand  languages  are  spoken  on  the  planet.  Three 
thousand  of  these-half  of  the  world's  known  languages-are  expected  to  die 
within  the  next  century.  Of  the  estimated  remaining  languages,  40  percent 
of  these  are  threatened.  Within  only  100  years,  90  percent  of  the  world's 
existing  languages  might  be  extinct  or  seriously  threatened.  "That  leaves 
only  about  600  languages,  10  percent  of  the  world's  total,  that  remain 
relatively  secure-for  now,"  writes  linguist  lames  Crawford  (Crawford  a). 

Of  the  hundreds  of  Native  American  languages,  only  175  are  spoken  today. 
Some  of  these  languages  have  only  a single  living  speaker.  Linguist 
Michael  Krauss,  director  of  the  Alaska  Native  Language  Center,  predicts 
that  only  twenty  of  these  languages  will  survive  for  much  longer  (Shorris) . 
Krauss  classifies  89  percent  of  the  Native  American  languages  today-155 
languages-as  being  moribund-spoken  only  by  elders  and  not  learned  by 
children.  Only  twenty  Native  American  languages  are  expected  to  survive 
the  next  five  decades.  Of  the  23  Native  languages  still  spoken  by  Oklahoma 
tribes,  only  two  are  actively  being  passed  on  to  the  next  generation.  Of 
the  20  Alaskan  languages,  only  two  dialects  of  Yup'ik  are  being  passed  on. 

Before  white  contact,  California  had  more  linguistic  variety  than  all  of 
Europe.  Now  every  one  of  the  50  surviving  languages  in  California  is 
moribund.  "California  Indian  languages  are  indeed  in  the  ultimate  crisis 
in  a life-and-death  struggle,"  writes  linguist  Leanne  Hinton.  "We  may  see 


ninety  percent  of  these  languages,  or  perhaps  all  of  them,  disappear  in 
our  lifetimes"  (Hinton  14).  "The  threat  to  linguistic  resources  is  now 
recognized  as  a worldwide  crisis,"  Crawford  writes.  "We  appear  to  have 
entered  a period  of  mass  extinctions-a  threat  to  diversity  in  our  natural 
ecology  and  also  in  what  might  be  called  our  cultural  ecology" 

(Crawford  a). 

Why  are  these  languages  dying?  Some  languages  have  died  because  every 
speaker  was  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  Earth.  Some  have  died  because  of 
cultural  genocide,  liked  that  practiced  by  the  American  government  and 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  boarding  school  programs  for  Native  children 
in  the  last  century. 

More  often  than  not,  these  languages  die  because  of  language  shift-that 
is  another  language  such  as  Spanish  or  English  eclipses  the  use  of  the 
native  languages.  Today  mass  media  reaches  the  furthest  corners  of  the 
globe  and  brings  with  it  new  languages  via  television,  radio,  the  Internet. 
"Destruction  of  lands  and  livelihoods;  the  spread  of  consumerism, 
individualism,  and  other  Western  values;  pressures  for  assimilation  into 
dominant  cultures;  and  conscious  policies  of  repression  directed  at 
indigenous  groups-these  are  among  the  factors  threatening  the  world's 
biodiversity  as  well  as  its  cultural  and  linguistic  diversity,"  writes 
Crawford  (Crawford  a). 

This  tragic  loss  of  human  culture  and  learning  is  not  inevitable. 

Despite  all  odds,  indigenous  peoples  and  linguists  are  fighting  to  keep 
native  languages  alive.  "Heroic  efforts  are  now  being  made  on  behalf  of 
languages  with  only  a few  elderly  speakers,  for  example,  by  the  Advocates 
for  Indigenous  California  Language  Survival,"  writes  Crawford.  (Crawford 
a).  One  woman  in  California  is  the  last  speaker  of  her  language.  Every 
time  she  talks,  she  speaks  first  in  English,  then  in  her  native  language 
to  stay  in  practice.  Native  languages  are  worthy  of  survival  and  we,  as 
Americans,  should  all  assist  with  this  struggle. 

The  English  Only  movement  is  a threat  and  annoyance  that  language 
preservationists  face.  This  movement  gained  widespread  support  in  the 
1980s,  riding  a wave  of  anti-immigrant  sentiment,  directed  primarily  at 
Spanish-speaking  Latin  Americans.  The  English  Only  Foundation  is  the 
largest  group  in  this  movement,  and  they  see  establishing  English  as  the 
official  language  of  the  United  States  as  a means  of  unifying  the  country. 
They  seek  legislation  requiring  federal  and  state  governments  to  only 
conduct  business  in  English,  not  to  translate  government  documents  into 
other  languages,  and  for  no  government  money  to  be  spent  on  other 
languages  with  the  exceptions  of  short-term  bilingual  education  for 
immigrant  children  and  the  teaching  of  second  languages  in  public  schools. 
Publicly  the  movement  says  they  seek  unity;  privately  their  motivation 
seems  to  be  racist  and  assimilationist . 

In  the  United  States,  the  economic  impetus  to  learn  English  is 
overwhelming,  without  being  legislated.  In  the  zeal  to  teach  immigrants 
English,  many  English  Only  supporters  not  only  forgot  about  the  existence 
of  Native  languages,  they  also  forgot  about  the  needs  of  deaf  people  who 
communicate  via  American  Sign  Language  (Anderton). 

Surprisingly  Oklahoma  Government  Frank  Keating  publicly  denounced  State 
Question  689,  a proposed  English  Only  law,  locally  championed  by  State 
Senator  Carol  Martin.  He  then  continues  to  say  that  a plan  to  "not  print 
anything  to  help  the  lawful,  tax-paying,  permanent  residents  is  mean- 
spirited  and  would  shortchange  Oklahoma.  ...  Why  stiff  any  of  these  people 
and  say  they  are  not  fully  part  of  our  society?"  (Amarillo  Globe). 

Contrary  to  the  English  Only  position,  studies  "confirm  that  developing 
fluent  bilingualism  and  cultivating  academic  excellence  are  complementary, 
rather  than  contradictory,  goals,"  writes  Crawford.  He  notes  that  Canada 
has  a bi-lingual  education  system  that  guarantees  minorities'  minority's 
"right  not  to  assimilate,  the  right  to  maintain  a certain  difference" 
(Crawford  b). 

People  might  oppose  expending  resources  or  energy  to  save  languages 
because  they  don't  believe  it  is  possible.  Some  see  language  death  as  part 
of  an  inevitable.  Yet,  one  outstanding  example  of  what  is  possible  with 
language  resuscitation  is  that  of  Hebrew.  Hebrew  was  a "dead"  language  for 
almost  two  millennia,  but  was  brought  back  to  use  by  the  modern  state  of 


Israel  and  is  now  spoken  by  millions.  While  Native  Americans  do  not  have 
the  resources  Israel  has,  they  do  have  awe-inspiring  tenacity  and  faith. 

The  Deg  Hit 'an  (Ingalik  Athabaskan)  have  less  than  twenty  elders,  who  live 
too  far  away  from  the  young  adults  trying  to  learn  Deg  Xinag-their 
language-for  face-to-face  contact.  So  the  tribe  created  a distance 
delivery  class  to  teach  their  language  via  telephone.  The  Coquille  Tribe 
in  Oregon  is  working  to  revive  their  Miluk  language,  which  has  no  living 
speakers.  Their  only  tools  are  tape  recordings  of  the  last  living  speakers 
from  the  1930s.  "To  save  the  sound  of  the  Nawal,"  writes  educator  and 
author  Earl  Shorris,  "the  K'iche'  are  willing  to  die,  and  many  have  been 
shot,  dismembered,  burned,  buried,  or  thrown  into  volcanoes  in  Guatemala" 
(Shorris) . 

The  loss  of  linguistic  diversity  represents  a loss  of  intellectual 
diversity-most  immediately  a loss  to  the  discipline  of  linguistics.  The 
study  of  linguistics  helps  scholars  understand  origins,  migrations  and 
cultural  contacts  of  tribes  long  before  written  historical  records  were 
made.  Each  language  is  a unique  tool  for  understanding  the  world- 
incorporating  the  knowledge  and  values  of  a speech  community,  which  can 
show  us  the  depth  and  diversity  of  human  nature. 

Native  languages  have  some  extraordinary  differences  than  European 
languages,  for  instance,  some  have  different  dialects  spoken  by  men  and 
women,  a well-known  example  being  Yana  from  California.  A Yana  man  would 
say  "pana"  for  "deer,"  while  a woman  would  say  "pah"  (Champagne  418).  Some 
languages,  such  a Bella  Coola,  a Salish  language  from  British  Columbia, 
has  words  without  any  vowels,  such  as  "sk'lxlxc,"  which  means,  "I'm 
getting  cold"  (Champagne  416).  Musical  pitch  can  play  a role  in  the 
meaning  of  a word.  As  Duane  Champagne  writes,  "in  Navajo,  high  pitch  can 
be  written  with  an  acute  accent  [...]  there  are  contrasting  words  like 
'bene'  'his  nostril,  'bono'  'his  face,'  and  'beno',  'his  waist' 

(Champagne  417) . 

Very  much  unlike  English,  many  Native  American  languages  are 
polysynthetic,  which  means  a word  is  a combination  of  many  element  with 
many  specific  meanings.  For  instance,  the  single  Wichita  word 
"kiyaakiriwaac ' arasarikita ' ahii"  means  "He  carried  the  big  pile  of 
meat  up  into  the  top  of  the  tree"  (Champagne  418) . 

While  today  in  English  we  try  to  avoid  being  sexist  and  stumble  over 
awkward  phrases  such  as  "he  or  she  should  look  out  himself  or  herself," 
Cherokee  pronouns  are  not  gender  specific  at  all.  Therefore  "Ost(i) 
digon'ti  ageya"  could  mean:  "There's  a good-looking  woman"  or  "There's  a 
good-looking  guy,"  according  to  the  authors  of  How  to  Talk  Trash  in 
Cherokee  (Oocumma  60). 

"There  is  so  much  to  learn  from  all  these  different  languages,  about  the 
amazing  choices  humans  have  in  organizing  and  talking  about  the  world 
around  them,"  write  Hinton.  "There  are  so  many  ways  to  construct  language 
itself,  many  ways  to  play  with  it  or  to  use  it  to  powerful  effect"  \ 

(Hinton  13) . 

Language  gives  many  clues  to  the  culture.  For  instance,  in  Hasinai  there 
is  a completely  separate  common  speech  and  a ceremonial  speech.  Both 
Cherokee  and  Hasinai  have  modifiers  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
directly  observed  and  what  is  gossip.  Most  native  languages  have  extensive 
lists  of  high  specific  kinship  terms,  which  show  a greater  emphasis  on 
family  than  what  is  found  in  Anglo  cultures.  Again,  using  Hasinai  as  a 
typical  example,  "E'but"  means  "Grandfather  on  the  male  side  of  the 
family"  and  "Enahe'"  may  means  "older  aunt  on  the  maternal  side  of  the 
family"  (Newkumet  116) 

Action  is  paramount  in  Native  languages.  Nouns  are  expressed  not  so  much 
as  what  something  is  as  by  what  it  does.  The  Cherokee  word  for  "lawyer"  is 
"ditiyohihi, " which  literately  translates  "s/he  argues  repeatedly  and  on 
purpose  with  a purpose,"  and  "California"  is  "adel 'tsuhdlv"  or  "where  they 
find  money"  (Holmes,  vi) . Finally  each  language  has  its  own  unique  sense 
of  humor.  Many  west  coast  languages  have  silly  nonsense  speech  for  animals. 
For  instance,  in  Yahi,  when  Coyote  is  imitated,  l's  or  r's  are  turned  into 
n's,  so  "yap ' lasa : sithi"  ("it  is  well  done")  turns  into  "yap ' nasha"shithi" 
(Hinton  45) . Other  twists  of  humor  include  strange  puns  like  the  Cherokee 
"AniPsasa,"  which  can  mean  "Osage  people"  or  "they  are  geese"  (Holmes  280), 


or  "uyvidla,"  which  means  "Republican"  or  "cold"  (Holmes  279). 

These  diverse  languages  should  be  preserved  in  the  interest  of 
correcting  past  injustices.  Native  languages  are  not  dying  by  chance. 
Linguistic  genocide  was  United  States'  policy  for  decades.  A federal 
commission  in  1868  wrote,  "Schools  should  be  established,  which  children 
should  be  required  to  attend;  their  barbarous  dialects  should  be  blotted 
out  and  the  English  language  substituted"  (Atkins  quoted  in  Crawford  a). 
From  that  point  onward  well  into  the  middle  20th  twentieth,  native 
children  were  quite  literally  kidnapped  from  their  homes  and  sent  to 
government  or  church  boarding  schools.  "Under  strict  English  Only  rules, 
students  were  punished  and  humiliated  for  speaking  their  native  language 
as  part  of  a general  campaign  to  erase  every  vestige  of  their  Indian-ness, 
" writes  Crawford  (Crawford  a).  On  14. December . 1886  the  federal  government 
announced  its  policy  outlawing  any  use  of  native  languages.  This  policy 
continued  until  the  1950s  and  can  be  credited  destroying  over  150  language 
s (Hirshfelder  84). 

Language  is  the  key  to  identity.  Navajo  educator  Parsons  Yazzie  says, 
"The  use  of  the  native  tongue  is  like  therapy,  specific  native  words 
express  love  and  caring.  Knowing  the  language  presents  one  with  a strong 
self-identity,  a culture  with  which  to  identify,  and  a sense  of  wellness" 
(quoted  in  Reyhner) . A Northern  Cheyenne  elder  was  quoted  by  Dr.  Richard 
Littlebear,  in  saying,  "It's  scary  the  way  we're  losing  our  Cheyenne 
language.  Cheyenne  language  is  us;  it  is  who  we  are;  we  talk  it,  we  live 
it.  We  are  it  and  it  is  us"  (quoted  in  Reyhner).  A Ponca  elder  asked  some 
children  what  tribe  they  were.  They  responded,  "Ponca."  He  asked  them  if 
they  spoke  the  Ponca  language;  they  said,  "No."  He  told  them  they  were  not 
Ponca,  and  without  knowing  their  language,  they  may  as  well  be  brown- 
skinned white  people  (Anderton). 

Having  a clear  sense  of  identity  is  important  for  self-esteem  and 
stability.  Dawn  Stiles,  a Cocopah  language  instruction,  says  that 
successful  language  programs  can  help  reduce  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  gang 
activity,  and  high  dropouts  rates  in  native  communities  (Reyhner).  "Along 
with  the  accompanying  loss  of  culture,  language  loss  can  destroy  a sense 
of  self-worth,  limiting  human  potential  and  complicating  efforts  to  solve 
other  problems,  such  as  poverty,  family  breakdown,  school  failure,  and 
substance  abuse,"  writes  Crawford.  "After  all,  language  death  does  not 
happen  in  privileged  communities.  It  happens  to  the  dispossessed  and  the 
disempowered,  peoples  who  most  need  their  cultural  resources  to  survive" 
(Crawford  a). 

The  act  of  creating  a language  program  itself  can  be  healing  to  a tribe. 
"The  stabilization  of  indigenous  languages  forms  part  of  a broader 
movement  to  reestablish  societies  on  a human  scale  that  are  in  balance 
with  nature,"  writes  Don  Reyhner  (Reyhner).  Languages  are  learned  better 
in  tandem  with  cultural  knowledge.  Dance,  folk  stories,  and  singing  are 
employed  in  language  classes.  Some  tribes,  such  as  the  Yup'ik  and  the  Wind 
River  Arapaho  have  immersion  programs.  Tribes  such  as  the  Lakota,  Navajo, 
and  Zuni  have  radio  stations  that  broadcast  their  own  languages.  The 
Yamada  Language  Institute  on  the  web  has,  available  free  to  the  public, 
computer  fonts  for  the  Cherokee  syllabary,  Inuit,  and  Cree.  Native 
Hawai'ian,  Dine',  and  Muskogee  Creek  speakers  are  actively  modernizing 
their  languages  to  include  technological  terms.  The  Navajo  Nation  and  the 
Oglala  Lakota  tribe  have  both  issued  mandates  that  tribal  business  will 
take  in  the  native  language. 

Locally  in  Norman,  linguist  Dr.  Alice  Anderton,  created  the  Intertribal 
Wordpath  Society  "to  promote  the  teaching,  status,  awareness,  and  use  of 
Oklahoma  Indian  languages"  (Reyhner).  Wordpath  hosts  an  annual  native 
language  fair  and  a weekly  television  show. 

Anderton  says  that  in  the  past  children  learned  from  their  mothers.  Now 
she  says  language  programs  have  to  skip  a generation  and  successful 
program  pair  infants  with  fluent  elders.  Language  classes  must  meet  more 
than  once  a week.  Singing  is  good,  when  speaking  won't  work.  Above  all, 
she  stressed,  "It  should  be  fun"  (Anderton). 

Tribes  are  videotaping  and  recording  their  elders.  They  are  creating 
orthographies,  grammar  books,  dictionaries,  novels,  immersion  camps, 
artwork,  CD-ROMs,  comics,  newspapers,  e-mail  list  serves,  and  websites  to 


proliferate  instructional  and  material  in  their  languages.  Tribes  are 
working  with  public  school  systems  to  teach  native  languages  in  the 
classrooms . 

Earl  Shorris,  creator  of  the  Clemente  Humanities  Course,  has  seen  the 
course  take  off  like  prairie  fire  among  native  peoples,  who  incorporate 
their  own  native  literature  into  the  curriculum.  He  writes  that  after  two 
years  past  the  first  Mayan  Clemente  Course:  "In  the  village,  where  only 
120  people  have  work  and  those  who  work  earn  no  more  than  eighty-five 
cents  a day,  the  students  speak  of  the  literature  of  their  ancestors.  They 
know  the  poetry  and  stories  and  poetry  and  stories  and  those  works  the 
ancient  Maya  called  histories  of  the  future.  May  May  taught  them  the 
difficult  and  subtle  sounds  of  their  language  again,  using  the  ring  of 
coins  on  stone  and  the  clack  of  bricks  and  the  conk  of  wood"  (Shorris). 

The  students  translated  the  Popol  Vuh  into  their  own  dialect,  K'iche' 

Mayan . 

These  heroic  efforts  by  tribes  should  be  fully  supported  by  the  American 
public,  as  they  benefit  the  entire  nation.  Saving  native  languages  is  so 
crucial  to  native  peoples.  Linguist  D.  Tunbridge  understands  the  important 
of  one's  native  language.  Writing  about  project  to  revive  Adnyamathanha , 
an  Australian  Aboriginal  language,  Tunbridge  wrote:  "It  was  not  the 
success  in  reviving  the  language  - although  in  some  small  ways  [the 
program]  did  that.  It  was  success  in  reviving  something  far  deeper  than 
the  language  itself  - that  sense  of  worth  in  being  Adnyamathanha,  and  in 
having  something  unique  and  infinitely  worth  hanging  onto"  (quoted  in 
Crawford  a) . 

Don  Grooms  and  John  Oocumma  seem  to  be  the  most  ambitious  among  native 
language  instructors.  They  write,  "...if  just  half  the  people  who  claim  to 
be  one-eighth  Cherokee  learn  to  speak  their  native  language...  GLORY 
HALLELUIAH!  CHEROKEE  WILL  BE  THE  NATIVE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES" 
(Oocumma,  3).  Carol  Martin,  watch  out.  Hadvta  sgesdi-eligwus . 
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Friday,  August  3,  2001 
"Rocky  Boy's  embraces  its  kids" 

By  JENNIFER  PEREZ,  Tribune  Staff  Writer 

ROCKY  BOY'S  RESERVATION  --  "Thursday  was  a special  day,  designed  to  help 
strengthen  the  cultural  ties  for  children  on  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation. 

More  than  200  kids  were  at  the  Rocky  Boy  powwow  grounds  for  the  first 
annual  National  Tribal  Kids  Day,  a health  symposium  and  the  fourth  annual 
youth  powwow. 

"It's  important,  because  we  can  learn  about  our  culture,  so  we  don't 
lose  our  Chippewa  Cree  ways,"  said  Leanna  Writing  Bird,  11,  of  Rocky  Boy. 

The  festivities  kicked  off  for  the  37th  annual  Rocky  Boy's  Powwow  that 
begins  today. 

Thursday's  all-day  event,  called  "Dancing  with  our  Mother  Earth,"  began 
with  a morning  pipe  ceremony  conducted  by  Ken  Writing  Bird  and  with 
motivational  speeches  by  star  basketball  players  and  tribal  members. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  kids  got  their  faces  painted  and  played  games. 

There  was  a scavenger  hunt,  a circle  game  called  Confusion,  parachute 
jumps  and  an  egg  toss.  There  also  was  a mini  basketball  camp  and  a 3-on-3 
tournament  at  Stone  Child  College. 

"Sometimes  kids  don't  get  to  go  anywhere,"  said  Francis  Eagle  Man,  11, 
of  Rocky  Boy,  the  head  young  woman  dancer  at  the  youth  powwow.  "It's  a 
way  kids  can  hang  out,  eat,  play  games,  have  fun  and  dance." 

The  youth  powwow  is  supposed  to  be  fun  for  the  kids;  it  isn't  as  formal 
as  the  regular  powwow,  said  Lance  Parker,  former  committee  member. 

Last  year  there  were  about  60  dancers,  at  least  100  dancers  are  expected 
this  year,  he  said. 

Elinor  Nault-Wright , of  Rocky  Boy,  and  coordinator  of  the  Middle  School 
Drug  Prevention  and  Safe  Schools  program,  said  the  powwow  committee 
started  the  youth  powwow  four  years  ago  because  there  were  too  many  kids 
not  dancing  at  the  annual  powwow. 

"We  wanted  to  try  to  get  them  back  into  dancing,  and  the  (the  youth 
powwow)  has  been  building  every  year  since  then,"  she  said. 

Since  the  youth  powwow  began  in  1997,  the  committee  has  paid  all  of  the 
dancing  participants.  This  year,  when  the  committee  was  going  to  pay  only 
the  dancers  who  placed,  Nault-Wright  decided  she  wanted  to  keep  the 
tradition  alive. 

Her  granddaughter,  10-month-old  Lillian  Dawn  Gopher,  will  be  initiated 
into  the  powwow  as  a jingle  dress  dancer,  so  the  family  is  going  to  honor 
her  by  paying  all  the  dancers. 

"That  was  the  whole  purpose  behind  the  youth  powwow,  to  get  all  the  kids 
back  into  the  dancing  arena,"  she  said. 

The  payout  for  those  who  place  in  the  junior  contests  and  specials  was 
$3,000. 

"Today's  powwow  is  really  commercialized,  so  a lot  of  the  youths'  self- 
esteem isn't  high  enough  to  want  to  dance  against  the  highly  skilled 
dancers,"  she  said.  "This  is  a way  to  get  them  back  into  dancing." 

One  of  the  main  focuses  of  the  day  was  to  honor  the  youth  and  show  them 
they  are  special,  get  parents  involved  and  get  the  youth  involved  with 
the  simple  things  in  life,  said  Natalie  Flores,  executive  director  of  the 
Boys  and  Girls  Club  of  the  Bears  Paw. 


The  Boys  and  Girls  Club  of  America,  4-H,  and  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  has 
declared  Sunday  National  Kid's  Day. 

"We  made  (Thursday  Tribal  Kids'  Day)  because  Aug.  5 was  on  a Sunday  and 
we  wanted  it  before  the  powwow,"  said  Mike  Geboe,  Box  Elder  coordinator 
of  Boys  and  Girls  Club  and  of  the  Gang  Awareness  program." 
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Friday,  Duly  27,  2001 
"POWWOW  PROUD: 

Powwows  are  about  dancing,  singing  and  learning  --  but  they're  also  about 
showing  pride  in  who  you  are" 

By  ROD  POCOWATCHIT,  The  Wichita  Eagle 

"Sidney  Toppah  Dr.  is  waiting  to  have  his  picture  taken  on  a hot  Duly 
evening.  The  7-year-old  is  dressed  in  his  traditional  regalia,  known  as 
the  "fancy  dance"  style.  The  wind  is  blowing  his  feather  bustles  into  a 
frenzy  of  color,  a brilliant  green-and-white  blur.  Not  far  away,  a little 
boy  on  a skateboard  stops  to  take  a look,  and  gasps  at  Sidney's  presence. 
But  while  some  boys  might  duck  their  heads  or  retreat  in  embarrassment, 
Sidney  simply  stands  there.  He  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 

A member  of  the  Kiowa  tribe,  Sidney  started  dancing  at  powwows  when  he 
was  2 years  old.  This  weekend,  he  is  being  honored  as  the  head  little  boy 
dancer  for  the  33rd  annual  Mid-America  All-Indian  Center  Powwow,  which 
begins  today  and  continues  through  Sunday,  at  the  Indian  Center's  powwow 
arena,  650  N.  Seneca. 

The  honor  allows  him  to  help  lead  the  dances  for  the  weekend,  in  company 

with  adult  dancers  who  will  act  as  head  man  dancer  and  head  lady  dancer, 

as  well  as  a head  little  girl  dancer. 

They  are  honors  not  taken  lightly  in  the  powwow  world,  and  Sidney's 
father  wants  his  son  to  understand  that. 

"I  hope  he  learns  that  being  honored  like  this  is  an  important  position, 
" the  elder  Sidney  Toppah  said.  "I  want  him  to  know  that  there  are  people 
out  there  watching  him,  how  he  conducts  himself  in  the  arena.  That's  very 
important  to  us.  We  try  to  teach  him  the  right  way." 

While  powwows  are  lessons  in  life  for  some,  they  are  also  celebrations, 

a glimpse  into  Native  American  culture.  Patrons  at  this  weekend's  powwow 

will  get  to  experience  native  food,  arts  and  crafts,  as  well  as  the 
vibrant  singing  and  dancing. 

Vernon  "Cy"  Ahtone  is  the  chairman  for  this  year's  powwow  organization 
committee.  He  says  the  powwow  is  also  a good  chance  for  people  to 
experience  what  the  Indian  Center  has  to  offer,  such  as  the  Indian 
village  exhibit.  And  in  addition  to  the  dance  competitions  that  attract 
some  of  the  best  dancers  in  the  region,  patrons  also  will  see  a new 
category  of  competition  this  year.  The  drum  contest  will  feature 
traditional  singing  groups  competing  for  prizes. 

But  powwows  aren't  all  about  spectacle.  Ahtone  said  he  thinks  "a  powwow 
is  more  than  just  a show.  There's  got  to  be  feeling  in  it." 

Some  of  that  feeling  comes  from  behind  the  scenes.  For  months,  the 
committee  has  been  planning  the  event.  All  this  week,  crews  were  busy 
preparing  the  grounds  in  100-degree  weather.  It  seems  a powwow  isn't  just 
a time  for  people  to  dance  together,  but  also  for  the  city's  Native 
American  community  to  pull  together  for  a common  cause.  And  most  think 


nothing  of  donating  the  time  and  energy  needed , Ahtone  said. 

"I  personally,  really  do  appreciate  everyone's  hard  work.  There's  a lot 
of  good  people  involved,"  he  said. 

And  that's  what  brings  him  back  year  after  year,  heading  up  the 
committee  in  a demanding,  mostly  thankless  job. 

"Maybe  this  kind  of  life  was  just  a part  of  me  for  so  many  years  that  I 
don't  feel  comfortable  unless  I'm  around  it,  and  have  some  kind  of  hands- 
on  involvement.  I've  grown  up  around  powwows,  so  I want  to  be  involved  as 
much  as  I can  for  as  long  as  I can." 

Perhaps  one  day,  Sidney  Toppah  Dr.  will  feel  the  same  way.  But  for  now, 
he  will  do  what  he  knows  how  to  do:  dance.  And  his  mother,  Shawndae 
Toppah,  will  be  there  every  step  of  the  way. 

"I'm  just  proud  of  him,"  she  said." 
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Saving  Our  Sacred  Lands 

Nearly  every  tribal  community  can  tell  stories  of  how  land  - held  sacred 
by  this  continent's  first  inhabitants  - has  been  confiscated,  contaminated 
and  sometimes  destroyed.  And  that  even  the  ceremonies  that  joined  Native 
peoples  to  their  sacred  sites  were  banned  for  more  than  a century. 

While  Native  Americans  regained  the  right  to  practice  ceremonial  rituals 
with  the  passage  of  the  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act  of  1978, 
their  sacred  lands  are  still  not  protected  from  desecration  by 
recreational  and  corporate  development  interests. 

A new  film  brings  into  focus  the  desperate  fight  by  Native  American 
communities  to  save  places  of  spiritual  importance.  "In  the  Light  of 
Reverence,"  which  airs  August  14th  on  PBS's  non-fiction  showcase,  P.O.V., 
documents  three  sacred  land  disputes  in  Indian  country  that  symbolize  the 
resistance  and  land  recovery  movement  of  Native  Americans. 

From  the  struggle  to  save  a Plains'  sacred  site  of  prayer  against  the 
mockery  of  recreational  climbers,  to  the  struggle  of  a Southwestern  tribe 
against  a multi-national  corporation  pillaging  land  held  sacred  for 
centuries,  to  a proposed  ski  resort  that  would  destroy  a sacred  spring  in 
northern  California,  "In  the  Light  of  Reverence"  reveals  just  how  vital 
the  preservation  of  sacred  land  is  to  the  survival  of  Native  peoples 
everywhere. 

At  Devils  Tower  in  Wyoming,  Lakota  people  can  only  watch  as  climbers 
scale  this  ancestral  place  of  prayer.  Many  climbers  refuse  to  honor  a 
request  by  the  National  Park  Service  to  respect  the  Lakota  and  other 
tribes  by  staying  off  Devils  Tower  in  Dune,  when  important  ceremonies  are 
held . 

Lakota  scholar.  Vine  Deloria,  Dr.  explains  that  the  struggle  for  respect 
of  the  earth  is  rooted  in  the  clash  of  two  worldviews.  "It's  not  like  we 
designated  a place  and  said,  'This  is  going  to  be  sacred. ' It  came  out  of 
a lot  of  experience,"  Deloria  said.  "The  idea  is  not  to  pretend  to  own  it, 
not  to  exploit  it,  but  to  respect  it.  Trying  to  get  people  to  see  that 
that's  a dimension  of  religion  is  really  difficult." 

The  rift  between  the  two  worldviews  is  intensified  when  Native  lands 
yield  corporate  profits.  In  the  Four  Corners  region  of  the  Southwest,  the 
Hopi  stand  against  the  Peabody  Coal  Company,  which,  for  the  past  three 


decades  has  dried  up  precious  springs  in  their  mining  for  coal.  The  loss 
of  the  springs  represents  a threat  to  Hopi  ceremony  and  ultimately,  their 
entire  culture. 

"The  Hopi  say  when  you  die,  when  every  living  thing  dies,  they  join  the 
cloud  people.  We  rise  from  our  graves  as  mist,  and  we  travel  with  them  up 
to  the  mountains.  We  come  down  as  rain  or  snow.  Then  we  take  our  long 
journey  back  home,  the  ocean,  the  underground  aquifers.  We  go  home,  we 
rest,  we  come  back  again,"  said  Vernon  Masayesva,  former  Hopi  Tribal 
Chairman.  "Western  science  has  the  same  version,  except  the  'we'  is 
totally  disconnected  from  the  phenomena,  the  cycle.  We  have  no  part  in  it. 
In  our  worldview,  we  are  the  clouds.  We  are  the  rain  that  comes  down." 

The  earth  and  the  elements  are  revered  by  tribal  communities  everywhere. 
The  Wintu  people  of  northern  California  are  attempting  to  save  their  own 
vital  spring  against  a proposed  ski  resort  and  New  Age  workshops.  The 
spring  has  been  a source  of  traditional  healing  for  years  among  the  Wintu. 

Wintu  leader  Caleen  Sisk-Franco  believes  money  is  the  only  interest 
Westerners  have  in  their  land.  "When  the  Europeans  first  came  here  they 
said,  'Look  at  the  Indians,  they've  done  nothing  with  this  land.'  Well,  in 
our  worldview,  that's  great!  It  looks  so  natural.  That's  the  way  it's 
supposed  to  be,"  Sisk-Franco  said. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  filmmakers  Christopher  (Toby)  McLeod  and  Malinda 
Maynor,  a Lumbee  Indian,  journeyed  to  Native  communities  researching  and 
filming  for  "In  the  Light  of  Reverence."  Their  work  captures  the  essence 
of  how  important  care  of  the  land  is  to  the  continued  survival  of  Native 
people,  and  how  the  rest  of  America  needs  to  understand  and  support  the 
protection  of  sacred  sites. 

"In  the  Light  of  Reverence"  will  be  nationally  broadcast  on  P.O.V. 

("Point  of  View"),  the  acclaimed  PBS  documentary  series,  on  Tuesday, 

August  14th  at  10  PM  (check  local  listings). 

Native  American  Times  is  c.  Copyright  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Sun,  5 Aug  2001  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 


Date:  Tue,  12  Dun  2001  09:43:48  -0800 
Sub j : Honoring  All  Elders 

From:  Andre  P.  Cramblit  <andrekar@ncidc.org> 

http://www.ncidc.org/nwit2001.htm 

September  22,  23,  2001 

20th  Annual  Elders  Gathering 

Honoring  the  Late  Frank  Gist  Sr. 

California  Tribal  Dance  Demonstration  3-6pm  Saturday 
Redwood  Acres  Fairgrounds 
3750  Harris  St.  Eureka,  CA 

Andre  Cramblit,  Operations  Director-Northern  California  Indian  Development 
Council 

NCIDC  (http://www.ncidc.org)  is  a non-profit  that  meets  the  development 
needs  of  American  Indians  and  operates  an  art  gallery  featuring  the  art  of 
California  tribes  (http://www.americanindianonline.com) 


Date:  Wed,  11  Dul  2001  00:41:29  -0500  (CDT) 

From:  susanbates@webtv.net  (Susan  Bates) 

Sub j : Day  of  Mourning 

>To:  gars@speakeasy.org  (Gary  Night  Owl) 

The  Medicine  Society  to  which  I belong  is  going  to  hold  a Day  Of 
Mourning  on  October  13,  2001,  in  Springfield,  Missouri.  The  purpose  of 
this  event  is  to  remember  all  the  people  who  were  murdered,  kidnapped. 


raped,  tortured,  infected  with  disease  and  ripped  from  their  culture 
since  the  arriving  of  Columbus. 

It  is  my  intention  to  gather  as  many  names  of  these  people  as  possible 
The  names  will  be  read  slowly  with  the  beat  of  a drum  to  mark  their 
presence . 

If  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  your  ancestors  who  died  in  this  manner 
please  send  them  to  me  and  I will  see  that  they  are  honored.  If  you 
don't  know  the  name,  you  may  say  something  like,  " In  Memory  of  my 
Great-great  grandfather  who  died  on  the  Trail  of  Tears,"  or  "In  Memory 
of  the  50  people  who  were  murdered  at  ...  by " 

Now  is  the  time  to  honor  our  Ancestors.  It  is  up  to  you. 

You  can  e-mail  me  at  susanbates@webtv.net 
or  write  to  me  at 

Susan  Bates,  RR  3 Box  654,  Cabool,  MO  65689 


4TH  ANNUAL 

DOC  HOLLIDAY  DAYS  AND  NATIVE  AMERICAN  FESTIVAL  2001 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  10TH,  9AM  TIL  9PM 
SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  11TH,  9AM  TIL  6PM 
STORYTELLERS,  ARTS  & CRAFTS, 

GAMES,  FOOD  AND  FUN! 

EXPERIENCE  THE  EXCITEMENT  OF  THE  DANCE 

AND  CULTURE  OF  THE  NATIVE  AMERICANS 

HOST  DRUM  - TBA 

HEAD  MAN  - SCOTT  CRISP 

HEAD  LADY  - MONICA  ARRINGTON 

M/C  - GARY  SMITH 

A/D  - TBA 

MATH  FIELDS,  GRIFFIN,  GA 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION:  CONTACT 

MARK  OR  RUTH  DAVIS  (256)  820-6315 

A $5.00  DONATION  TO  THE  DOC  HOLLIDAY  SOCIETY 

GETS  YOU  A MILLION  $$$  WORTH  OF  FUN !!!!!!!!!!! 

WESTERN  REENACTMENTS  - LIVING  HISTORY  AT  ITS 

VERY  BEST  - OLD  CAR  CRUISE  ON  SAT.  AT  1 TO  5 


Date:  Mon,  23  3ul  2001  08:58:56  -0700 

From:  Diaz,  Doe  A (NBVC)  <Diaz3A@nbvc.navy.mil> 

Sub j : FAITA 

"SAVE  THE  DATE" 

10th  Annual  First  Americans  in  the  Arts  Awards 

Century  Plaza  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills,  CA 

Saturday,  February  2,  2002 

for  more  info  call  818.623.9520 

www.firstamericans.org 

Thank  you,  Doe  A.  Diaz  Trustee 


NATIVE  SOLUTIONS  PRESENTS: 

4th  ANNUAL  INTERTRIBAL  POW  WOW 
APRIL  26-28,  2002 

TIMES  FRI  5-9  DANCING  & STORYTELLING 

SAT  10-8  GRAND  ENTRY  11:00 

SUN  10-5  GRAND  ENTRY  12:00 

OXFORD  LAKE  PARK,  OXFORD,  AL;  EXIT  185  OFF  1-20 
NATIVE  AMERICAN  HONOR  GUARD  AND  WARRIOR  SOCIETY 
ADMISSION  - $5  - ADULTS 

SENIORS  55  AND  UP  & CHILDREN  12  AND  UNDER  - FREE 

HOST  NORTHERN  DRUM  - GREY  WOLF  SINGERS 
HOST  SOUTHERN  DRUM  - SHADOW  WOLF  SINGERS 
HEADMAN  - DON  REDBEAR 
HEADLADY  - DONNA  DULANEY 

M.C.  - GARY  SMITH  ARENA  DIRECTOR  - BUCK  TUCKER 


SPECIAL  PERFORMANCE  BY  LARRY  CAMPBELL 

SPECIAL  APPEARANCE  BY  DALLAS, TX  AUTHOR  AND  MOTIVATIONAL 
SPEAKER  KICKING  EAGLE,  "AMBASSADOR  OF  THE  PEOPLE" 

ALL  DANCERS  WELCOME  ALL  DRUMS  WELCOME 

NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL  ALLOWED 
PLEASE  BRING  YOUR  OWN  LAWN  CHAIRS 

LEARN  ABOUT  EARLY  IRON  FORGING  FROM  DOHN  WILLIAMS,  SEE 
DEMONSTRATIONS  ON  BEADWORK,  DREAM  CATCHERS, 

LEARN  ABOUT  HEALING  WITH  HERBS 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL  TONY  AT  (256)  835-0110; CINDY  AT  (256)  831-9373; 
30HN  OR  RACHEL  AT  (256)  835-2638  OR  MARK  OR  RUTH  DAVIS  AT  (256)  820-6315. 
VENDORS  CALL  MARK  OR  RUTH  DAVIS  OR  EMAIL 
ravenspiritwalker@yahoo.com  OR  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 


Whispering  Winds  POWWOW  DATES 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

EMAIL  us  your  dates  whiswind@i-55.com 

For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine, 
dates  need  to  be  submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance. 

Last  Update:  Duly  11,  2001 

These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from  flyers, 
emails,  phone  calls.  Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Heritage, 
Inc.,  are  not  responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations.  It  is  always 
a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for  verification. 

AUGUST  2001 

9- 12  Midwest's  Ultimate  Powwow.  5 miles  west  of  Tama,  Iowa  800-944-9503 

10- 12  Little  Shell  Celebration,  Newton,  North  Dakota  (701)  627-3634  or 
(701)  627-3483 

10-12  Kul-Wicasa  Oyate  Fair  & Wacipi,  Lower  Brule,  South  Dakota 
(605)  473-5561 

10-12  Nesika  Illakee.  Siletz,  Oregon  800-922-1399  ext  230 

10-12  24th  IICOT  Champions.  Tulsa  State  Fair  Grounds,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

(918)  836-1523.  www.iicot.org  or  email:  iicot@aol.com 

10- 12  The  Thunderbird  Society  Powwow.  Fairgrounds,  Vandalia  ,M0. 

Info:  De  Givens  (573)  874-3454. 

11- 12  6th  Annual  Ancestors  Powwow.  Heathsedge,  Abbey  Road  Dover,  Kent, 
England.  Centreland  Singers;  Kim  Oakshot,  M.C.  Info:  011  44  1304  241091 
11-12  Paumanauke  Powwow.  Tanner  Park,  Copiague,  Long  Island. 

Info:  (631)  661-7558. 

16-19  Wichita  Tribal  Dance.  Wichita  Tribal  Park,  Anadarko,  OK. 

(405)  247-  2425. 

16- 20  Crow  Fair  Celebration.  Crow  Agency  , Montana.  Info:  9406)  248-6910. 

17- 19  51st  Annual  Tulsa  Powwow.  Mohawk  park.  Info:  (918)  743-3628 

17-19  90th  Chief  Seattle  Days.  Downtown  Suquamish,  WA  (360)  598-3311 

17- 19  Shakoppe  Mdewakanton,  Prior  Lake,  Minnesota  (612)  445-8900 

18  2nd  Annual  Native  American  Music  Festival.  Bardstown  Airport  (no  city, 
state  listed).  Info:  (502)  348-0425  bryant@bardstown.com 

18- 19  19th  Annual  Traditional  Powwow.  Boone  County  4-H  Grounds,  Lebanon, 

IN.  Info:  (317)  545-5057  or  aicindiana@hotmail.com. 

18-19  2nd  Annual  Competition  Pow  Wow  sponsored  by  Red  Hawk  American 
Indian  Cultural  Society.  Willow  Ranch,  Coitsville  Twp.,  OH. 

Info:  Rose  Marie  Tullio  at  1-330-755-4971 

18-19  8th  Annual  Powwow.  Corpus  Christi,  TX.  Info:  (361)  358-9298. 

23-26  Schemitzun  2001.  Powwow  Grounds,  Mashantucket,  CT  800-224-CORN 

23- 26  Ponca  Nation  Powwow.  White  Eagle  Park,  White  Eagle,  OK. 

(580)  762-8104. 

24- 26  First  Annual  Traditional  Powwow  hosted  by  the  Shooting  Star  Casino, 
Mahnomen,  MN.  Info:  (218)  573-2104  or  tmas34@hotmail.com 

24-26  4th  Sac  & Fox  of  Missouri.  Hwy  75,  Powhattan,  Kansas  (785)  742-7471 
or  (785)  467-8000 


24-26  125th  Rosebud  Celebration.  Powwow  Grounds,  Rosebud,  South  Dakota 
(605)  747-2381 

24-26  33rd  Southern  California.  Orange  County  Fair  Grounds,  Costa  Mesa,  CA 
(714)  962-6673 

24- 26  27th  Annual  Powwow  sponsored  by  the  Baltimore  American  Indian 
Center.  Catonsville  Campus  Athletic  Fields,  Baltimore,  MD. 

Info:  (410)  675-3535. 

25- 26  Ramapough  Lenape  Powwow.  Sallies  Field,  Ringwood,  N3. 

Info:  (201)  529-1171. 

29-  Sept  2 Celebration  of  Metis  History  Powwow.  Lewiston,  MT. 

Info:  (406)  248-2948 

30- Sept  2 Poplar  Indian  Days.  Powwow  Grounds,  Poplar,  MT  (406)  768-3826  or 
(406)  768-3351 

31-  Sept  3 Wee  Gitchie  Ne  Me  E Dim.  Veterans  Memorial  Grounds,  Cass  Lake, 

MN  (218)  335-8289 

31-  Sept  4 Spokane  Labor  Day.  Powwow  Grounds,  Wellpinit,  WA  (509)  258-4581 
SEPTEMBER  2001 

1 The  Pueblo  Friendship  9th  Annual  Powwow  Association.  Pueblo  Depot 
Activity,  Pueblo  ,C0.  Info:  Susan  (719)  561-4223. 

1-2  41st  Annual  Tecumseh  Lodge  Powwow.  Tipton,  IN.  Info:  (317)  745-2858 
or  email:  rlkmeyer@aol.com  or  www.tlodge.srphoto.net 
1-2  27th  Thamesville.  Moravian  Reserve,  Ontario  (519)  692-3969  or 
(519)  627-9291  or  (519)  692-3936 

1-3  Northern  Arapaho  Powwow.  Arapaho,  WY.  Info:  (800)  433-0662. 

1-3  Labor  Day  Weekend  Celeb.  Black  River  Falls,  Wisconsin  800-294-9343 
1-3  19Annual  Labor  Day  Weekend  Traditional.  Heimat  Haus  St.  Route  104, 
Grove  City,  OH.  Info:  (614)  443-6120.  email:  naicco@aol.com 
1-4  Choctaw  Nation  Labor  Day  Festival.  Tribal  Capital  Grounds,  Tuskahoma, 
OK.  Info:  (918)  569-4465. 

6-9  55th  Navajo  Nation  Fair.  Wind  Rock,  Arizona  (520)  871-6478 

6- 9  United  Tribes.  UTTC  Campus,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota  (701)  255-3285 

7- 8  31st  Coharie  People's.  Clinton,  North  Carolina  (910)  564-6909 

7-9  2001  Indian  Summer  Traditional  Pow  Wow.  Credit  Island  in  Davenport, 

IA.  All  drums  welcome!  Info:  Les  Miller  319-381-3547  or 
e-mail  lsmma@qconline.com 

7-9  Indian  Summer.  Maier  Festival  Park,  Milwaukee,  WI  (414)  774-7119 
7-9  81st  Southern  Ute.  Sky  Ute  Downs  Arena,  Ignacio,  CO  (970)  563-4156  or 
(970)  563-0100 

7-9  12th  Sycuan  Powwow.  Powwow  Grounds,  El  Cajon,  CA  (619)  445-7776 
7-9  4th  Annual  Credit  Island  Traditional  Pow  Wow.  Host  drum  War  Pony. 

Hosted  by  Urban  Indian  Tribal  Organization.  Info:  Les  Miller  at 
319-381-3547. 

7- 9  Northern  Cherokee  Pow  wow.  Clinton,  MO.  Info:  (660)  884-7999. 

(Contest) 

8- 9  14th  Trail  of  Tears.  Trail  of  Tears  Park,  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky 
(270)  886-8033 

8-9  8th  Precious  Sunset.  Recreation  Point,  Bass  Lake,  California 
(559)  855-2705 

13- 15  Pendleton  Round-up  Rodeo  & Powwow.  Pendleton,  OR.  Info:  800-457-6336. 

14- 16  Great  Mohican  Indian  Powwow.  Mohican  Reservation,  Loudonville,  OH. 
Info:  1-800-766-CAMP 

14-15  Fort  Sill  Apache  Dance.  Ft.  Sill  Apache  Tribal  Complex.  Apache,  OK. 
Info:  (580)  588-2298. 

14-15  7th  Annual  North  Ameican  Indian  Alliance  Powwow.  Butte  Civic  Center, 
Butte, MT  (406)  782-0461. 

14-16  The  Great  Mohican.  Loudonville,  Ohio  (419)  994-4987 

14-16  26th  Guilford  NAA.  Country  Park,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

14-16  Salmon  Homecoming  Celebration.  Seattle  Aquarium,  Seattle,  WA. 

Info:  (206)  386-4315 

14-16  8th  Annual  St.  Francois  River  Powwow.  Park  Hills  Mineral  Area 
College,  Farmington,  MO.  Info:  (573)  756-6702. 

14-16  Mahkato  Traditional  Pow-Wow  Honoring  the  38  Dakotah.  Land  of 
Memories  Park,  Mankato,  MN. 


Info:  http://www.tuntletrack.org/MahkatoWacipi/ 

15  8th  St.  Francis  River,  Mineral  Area  College,  Park  Hills,  Missouri 
(573)  756-6702  or  (573)  756-3658 

15  TIHA  Annual  Fall  Powwow.  Robinson  Park,  Llano,  TX.  Info:  (830)  665-9309. 
15-16  Native  American  Festival.  Colonial  Plantation,  Ridley  Creek  State 
Park,  Media,  PA.  Info:  (717)  284-3427  or  (610)  566-1725. 

15-16  8th  Annual  Hart  of  the  West  Intertribal  Powwow.  William  S.  Hart  Park 
& Museum,  Newhall,  CA.  Info:  (661)  255-9295. 

15  11th  Annual  All  Children's  Powwow.  Wheelwright  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  704  Camino  Lejo,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87505.  Info:  800-607-4636. 
www.wheelwright.org  or  email:  pr@wheelwright.org 

15-16  9th  annual  Four  Winds  Powwow.  Killeen  Special  Events  Center,  Killeen, 
TX  Info:  (254)699-3167  Paula  Brock,  www.fourwindstx.org  or 
email:  fourwindsl@hotmail.com 

15-16  New  Hampshire  Intertribal  Council  Powwow.  Beaver  Dam  Campground, 
Berwick,  ME.  Info:  (603)  528-3005. 

21-23  29th  Annual  National  Indian  Day  Celebration  & Powwow.  Pavillion, 
White  Swan,  WA.  Info:  (509)  874-2473. 

21-23  Grand 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Wed  Aug  15  02:54:32  2001 

Date:  14  Aug  2001  23:51:43  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.033 
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Omaha  yellow  flower  moon  0 

Lakota  cherries  turn  black  moon 


Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin, 
inin  Mexika  tlahtolli 


(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


+ 


+ 


j Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  j 
[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  [ 
! http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  j 


+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
indianz.com;  ndn-aim,  Triballaw,  Big  Mountain,  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs, 
INDIAN  Heritage  and  RezLife  mailing  Lists;  Newsgroup:  alt. native; 

UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"Nobody  was  interested  in  a level  playing  field  when  the  tribes 
were  destitute," 

"Treaty  rights  are  like  a contract,  they  are  not  negated  by  the 
extension  of  time," 

Assistant  Secretary  Indian  Affairs  Neal  McCaleb 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  \ 

\ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 


| as  incorporated  in  the  United  I 
t States  Constitution,  [ 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 
| Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


+- 


- + 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

With  apologies  to  all  other  readers... 

Gail  Gomez:  Please  contact  me  by  email  again. 

NOTICE:  Beginning  with  this  issue  the  Events  will  be  included  in  odd 
numbered  issues  only. 

When  you  read  an  Israeli  helicopter  took  action  against  Palestinian 
forces  leaders,  understand  it  was  an  Israeli  pilot  at  the  controls  of 
a U.  S.  helicopter. 

When  you  read  insurgents  were  rounded  up  in  Colombia  or  Ecuador, 
understand  U.S.  advised  and  trained  military  used  sophisticated  search 
tools  to  hunt  down  Natives  desperate  to  save  their  homes  and  homelands. 

The  leaders  of  those  search  (and  destroy)  teams  are  trained  at  the 
College  of  the  Americas  in  Ft.  Benning,  Georgia. 

One  such  well  trained  regiment  tracked  and  killed  eleven  Colombians 
last  week.  Try  not  to  let  the  stench  of  sound  bites  used  to  "justify" 
those  killings  stop  you  from  sniffing  out  the  truth.  One  truth  that 
remains  constant  is  there  are  Native  Peoples  living  on  lands  that  monied 
interests  want.  Those  monied  interests  include  lumber,  oil  and  gas  and 
other  mineral  extraction  companies  who  want  to  displace  those  natives  so 
the  land  can  be  raped,  the  air  befouled  and  even  more  imbalance  created. 

These  efforts  are  not  restricted  to  the  South.  The  Bush  administration 
is  determined  to  drill  in  the  Arctic  where  activity  there  and  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  have  already  resulted  in  exceptionally  high  caribou  miscarriages 
and  melting  of  the  polar  cap. 

The  Innuit,  who  were  displaced  to  make  way  for  the  Thule  base  in  the  50s 
and  exposed  to  plutonium  from  a crashed  B-52  are  now  being  shuffled  aside 
for  "Son-of -Sky-Wars" . 

Wake  up.  These  are  Native  brothers  and  sisters.  This  is  the  same 
dominant  society  answering  the  "Indian  Question"  the  same  way  they  always 
have.  Remove  the  Indians,  send  them  to  Euro  taught  schools,  strip  them 
of  their  heritage,  enact  laws  that  will  purge  their  Nations  in  a few 
generations  and  murder  those  who  resist. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

===w=w===  gars@sdf.lonestar.org 
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RE:  Another  Elder  who  Crossed  the  River" 


Date:  Sun,  12  Aug  2001  10:05:14  EDT 
From:  "Ron  Goddard"  <bigbearl@canada . com> 

Sub j : Another  Elder  who  Crossed  the  River  this  weekend!!! 

>To:  ShngSprt@aol.com 
Original  Message  

She:kon  All, 

Just  a brief  word  prior  to  retiring  tonight,  which  I am  sad  to 
announce  I've  heard  from  a reliable  source  about  a respectable 
human  being;  Grandfather,  Frank  Decontie,  one  of  our  famous  Elders  in 
Algonkin  Territories;  has  Crossed  the  River  this  weekend  due  to  a 
Heart  Attack! ! ! 

I wanted  you  all  to  know  so  prayers  can  be  offered  on  his  behalf 
towards  his  Journey  to  the  Other  Place  where  Mishoomis  is....  This  Man 
has  left  many  good  marks  for  us  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

"RE:  Cherokee  Community  looses  Four  Youth"  

Date:  Fri,  10  Aug  2001  18:26:21  +0100 
From:  anne. bates  <wolfhawk@ntlworld . com> 

Sub j : Cherokee  Community  looses  Four  Youth  in  Car  Accident 

Mailing  List:  ndn  aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

http : //www. okit . com/news/2001/ august/cherokeelooses . html 

Cherokee  Community  looses  Four  Youth  in  Car  Accident 
by  Jamie  Wickliffe-Ary 

Native  Americans  all  over  Oklahoma  extend  their  hearts  to  the  families  of 


the  Cherokee  teenagers  whose  lives  were  tragically  intercepted  in  a fatal 
car  accident  last  week.  The  four  departed,  Kyle  Lee  Hutchinson,  16,  Erika 
lae  Christie,  16,  Smokey  Mankiller,  16,  and  Chad  Craig,  16,  were  laid  to 
rest,  leaving  an  entire  community  besieged  with  sadness.  Marla  Christie, 
twin  sister  to  Erika,  was  the  sole  survivor.  She  received  treatment  for 
leg  and  trunk  injuries  at  Saint  Francis  Hospital  following  the  incident. 

"It's  impossible  to  overstate  how  many  Cherokee  people  are  hurting  and 
mourning  with  these  families,"  said  Cherokee  Nation  Principle  Chief  Chad 
Smith.  "These  children  were  well-respected  leaders  in  our  community  and 
loved  by  many." 

While  all  else  seems  to  stop  and  the  world  has  come  to  a hush,  loving 
memories  rise  to  fill  the  space  that  lingers  among  those  left  behind.  The 
four  friends  were  to  be  juniors  this  year  at  Sequoyah  and  Tahlequah  high 
schools.  "They  were  all  wonderful  children,"  said  Sherman  Nofire, 

Counselor  at  Sequoyah  High  School.  "Sometimes  you  hear  of  teenagers  out 
drinking  and  doing  things  they  shouldn't,  but  these  kids  were  very  special. 
They  all  came  from  good,  loving  families,  and  I would  have  trusted  my  son 
with  any  of  them . " 

Kyle  Hutchinson  and  Smokey  Mankiller  both  attended  classes  at  Sequoyah 
High  School.  "One  of  the  things  I remember  most  about  Smokey  was  his 
ability  to  entertain,"  said  Tony  Pivic,  Sequoyah  High  School 
Superintendent.  "When  we  were  at  regional  finals  last  year  at  Chelsea, 
Smokey  was  doing  flips  during  the  half  time  of  the  girls'  game,  guiding 
the  entire  crowd  in  doing  the  wave-he  was  a real  spirited  kid,  a gifted 
athlete,  and  an  overall  pleasure  to  be  around."  Mankiller,  nephew  of  the 
former  chief  Wilma  Mankiller,  excelled  in  athletics,  serving  as 
quarterback  for  the  football  team,  starting  guard  in  basketball,  and 
playing  golf  in  his  spare  time. 

Nofire  remembers  Hutchinson  as  one  of  Sequoyah's  top  students.  "Kyle  was 
a teacher's  delight  to  have  in  class,"  said  the  Counselor.  "Not  only  was 
he  an  excellent  young  man,  serving  as  a role  model  for  other  students,  but 
he  was  the  type  of  student  that  would  have  stepped  out  of  this  school  and 
made  a direct  impact  on  the  world." 

Hutchinson  was  notably  active  in  the  academic  team,  the  Cherokee  Bowl 
Team,  golf,  and  the  organization  for  Drug  Free  Youth.  "One  thing  about 
Kyle-he  was  well  educated  in  Cherokee  history,  culture,  and  the  language," 
said  Sequoyah  High  School  Principal  Gina  Stanley.  "He  actually  led  our 
team  to  win  first  place  in  the  Cherokee  Bowl  last  year,  and  it  was  because 
of  his  knowledge." 

Kim  Livingston,  teacher  and  National  Honor  Society  Sponsor  at  Sequoyah 
High  School,  remembers  Hutchinson  and  Mankiller  for  their  inviting 
personalities.  "Both  the  boys  were  friendly  and  always  willing  to 
volunteer  any  time  help  was  needed,"  said  Livingston.  "Smokey  was  either 
going  to  be  a doctor  or  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  had  a great 
smile.  Kyle  could  be  a bit  bashful,  but  he  took  the  time  to  get  to  know 
you  and  share  himself  with  you  each  day." 

"Erika  and  Chad  were  both  fantastic  students,"  said  Carla  Livesay, 
Counselor  at  Tahlequah  High  School.  "When  they  are  good  students,  you 
don't  see  them  in  the  counselor's  office."  Erika  Christie,  along  with  her 
twin  sister  Marla,  was  involved  in  a variety  of  athletics,  both  playing 
basketball  and  softball  for  Tahlequah  High  School. 

"Regardless  of  what  the  situation  was,  she  always  had  a smile  on  her 
face,"  said  Ronnie  Rogers,  Head  Softball  Coach  at  Tahlequah  High  School. 
"Well,  except  for  the  first  time  I took  her  off  the  bench  and  put  her  in  a 
big  game,"  he  said  chuckling.  "She  got  a pretty  serious  look  on  her  face, 
but  of  course,  that  smile  came  back  after  the  initial  shock  wore  off." 
Rogers  recalls  the  unique  relationship  Erika  had  with  her  sister  Marla. 
"Being  twins  and  having  played  ball  together  since  the  second  grade,  they 
had  a sense  of  what  the  other  was  going  to  do,  so  they  always  complemented 
each  other  well.  They  were  great  girls,  and  I never  saw  their  parents  miss 
a game." 

Chad  Craig,  in  addition  to  being  an  excellent  photographer,  had  dreams 
of  attending  the  University  of  Arkansas  and  participating  on  their  track 
team.  "Even  though  Chad  went  to  Tahlequah  High  School,  his  family  became 
intertwined  with  mine,"  said  Nofire.  "Chad  was  one  of  my  son's  best 


friends . " 

Nofire  especially  remembers  how  dedicated  Craig  was  to  his  youth  group 
at  the  church.  "Most  kids  you  can't  hardly  even  drag  to  church,  but  Chad 
was  committed  to  his  youth  group,"  said  Nofire.  "I  recall  one  particular 
morning,  the  group  was  scheduled  to  do  some  work  at  a nearby  cabin.  Chad 
was  late  so  they  took  off  without  him.  Incidentally,  there  was  a creek 
between  his  house  and  the  church-it  had  rained  and  the  water  was  up.  About 
five  minutes  later,  the  pastor  looked  out  and  saw  Chad  trucking  up 
carrying  his  wet  socks  in  one  hand  and  his  wet  shoes  in  the  other.  He  had 
crossed  that  flooded  creek;  it  made  him  late,  but  he  still  made  it,"  said 
Nofire,  giggling  at  the  thought  of  it. 

In  response  to  the  tragedy.  Principle  Chief  Chad  Smith  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  has  announced  that  the  tribe  is  in  the  process  of  planning  a 
memorial  garden  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  departed.  Nine  trees  will 
be  planted  at  Sequoyah  High  School,  serving  as  the  foundation  for  the 
garden . 

Furthermore,  Sequoyah  High  School  will  allow  the  students  to  coordinate 
a student-led  memorial  service.  "Sometimes  it  helps  to  bring  closure  to 
the  grieving  process  if  the  students  are  involved  in  their  own  memorial 
tribute,"  said  Nofire.  Counselors  at  both  schools  are  currently  available 
for  those  who  need  them. 

"Our  prayers  and  thoughts  go  out  to  the  families  of  the  deceased,"  said 
Superintendent  Tony  Pivic.  "They  will  be  truly  missed  at  Sequoyah  High 
School  and  remembered  forever." 

In  an  email  to  the  Cherokee  Nation's  1,800  employees  Smith  wrote,  "It  is 
in  times  such  as  this  that  we  are  forced  to  remember  our  priorities  in 
life,  what  is  important  and  what  is  not.  We  often  get  caught  in  the  tangle 
foot  and  pettiness  of  daily  life  and  forget  the  valuable  things  we  have, 
such  as  our  children,  our  health,  our  future  and  our  ability  to  make 
things  better  for  our  family,  friends  and  tribe.  It  is  in  times  such  as 
this  that  we  cannot  avoid  realizing  that  we  often  do  not  give  the  time  and 
effort  to  those  things  truly  of  value.  Each  one  of  these  children  who  have 
us  left  so  early  had  tremendous  potential  and  had  already  touched  many 
lives.  Each  will  be  missed  and  we  will  grieve  at  their  passing.  We  can  now 
only  try  to  remember  the  lessons  to  hug  our  children,  hold  our  families 
dear  and  close,  support  our  friends  and  community,  and  enjoy  those 
precious  but  few  moments  we  have  on  this  earth." 

~ - > 
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"RE : Manitoba  Girl  Dead  after  Tribal  Police  Chase"  

Date:  Sat,  11  Aug  2001  19:10:12  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" POLICE  CHASE" 
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Friday,  August  10,  2001 

Manitoba  girl  dead  after  tribal  police  chase 

SOURIS,  Man.  (CP)  --  A 12-year-old  girl  died  Friday  when  a car  being 
chased  by  tribal  police  rolled,  RCMP  said. 

Another  person  was  in  serious  condition  in  hospital. 

RCMP  Sgt.  Moe  Massart  said  six  people  were  in  the  car,  which  was  being 
chased  by  Dakota  Ojibwa  tribal  police. 

The  other  passengers  in  the  care  suffered  numerous  injuries. 

The  fatal  accident  happened  off  the  Sioux  Valley  First  Nation  reserve, 
about  35  kilometres  southwest  of  Brandon.  The  RCMP  was  investigating. 

Dave  Scott,  the  Dakota  Ojibwa 's  police  deputy,  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment . 


Last  September,  an  inquest  into  a fatal  shooting  in  1997  of  a Long  Plain 
First  Nation  man  found  that  his  death  could  have  been  avoided  if  tribal 
police  had  taken  more  care  during  the  arrest. 

However,  ludge  Brian  Giesbrecht  said  the  man,  Glen  Royce  Daniels,  33, 
was  ultimately  responsible  for  his  own  death  at  the  hands  of  Const.  Gordon 
Mayham  because  he  came  at  the  police  officer  in  a threatening  way  armed 
with  a knife. 

Three  tribal  constables  had  responded  to  a complaint  that  Daniels  had 
pulled  a knife  on  his  common-law  wife  a day  before  the  shooting. 

Daniels  chased  Mayham  with  a knife  and  eluded  police  by  stealing  the 
constable's  patrol  car.  Police  found  Daniels  at  home  the  next  day.  Mayham 
tried  to  get  him  out  of  a bedroom,  but  Daniels  chased  him  out  of  the  house 
with  a knife. 

Mayham  fired  two  shots  at  Daniels  when  he  ignored  orders  to  stop.  The 
officer  fired  two  more  shots  as  Daniels  lunged  forward  to  stab  him. 

The  judge  delivered  a scathing  rebuke  for  deputy  chief  Warren  Fontaine's 
comment  to  his  officers  before  the  failed  arrest  that  they  should  just 
shoot  the  man. 

The  RCMP  investigated  the  shooting  and  the  Crown's  office  decided  in 
1998  not  to  lay  criminal  charges  against  Mayham. 

Tribal  police  were  also  in  the  news  in  1998  when  all  three  officers 
stationed  at  the  troubled  Birdtail  Sioux  First  Nation  were  either  on  sick 
leave  or  stress  leave  because  of  a rash  of  suicides  on  the  reserve. 
Copyright  c.  2001,  Canoe  Limited  Partnership.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Obituaries  for  August  8 

Rodney  Wayne  LaDeaux 

MANDERSON  - Rodney  Wayne  LaDeaux,  19,  Manderson,  died  Saturday, 

Aug.  4,  2001,  in  Manderson. 

Survivors  include  his  stepfather,  Tim  Steele,  Manderson;  his  mother, 
Colleen  LaDeaux,  Manderson;  two  sons,  Rodney  LaDeaux  III  and  Michael 
LaDeaux,  both  of  Manderson;  one  daughter,  Stevie  LaDeaux,  Manderson;  four 
brothers.  Perry  Steele,  3osh  Steele,  Garfield  Steele  and  Eldwin  Steele, 
all  of  Manderson;  and  four  sisters,  Danese  Steele,  Sheila  Steele,  Tamara 
Steele  and  Willene  Kills  Enemy,  all  of  Manderson. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Manderson. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Obituaries  for  August  14 

Delilah  Dawn  Plenty  Holes-Singh 

OGLALA  - Delilah  Dawn  Plenty  Holes-Singh,  43,  Oglala,  died  Sunday, 

Aug.  12,  2001,  in  Durango,  Colo. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Balhar  Singh,  New  York;  one  son, 

Duwan  Singh,  Oglala;  one  daughter.  Misty  Whiteman,  Towaoc,  Colo.;  her 
mother,  Regina  Plenty  Holes,  Oglala;  and  two  sisters,  Florence  Black 
Feather,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Olivia  Plenty  Holes,  Rapid  City. 

Burial  will  be  at  Plenty  Holes  Family  Cemetery  in  Slim  Buttes. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

"RE;  Tribal  Chiefs  demand  Role  in  Racism  Session"  
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Tribal  chiefs  demand  role  in  racism  session 
By  Dafna  Linzer 
Associated  Press 

UNITED  NATIONS  - On  a special  U.N.  day  honoring  indigenous  peoples , 
tribal  chiefs  from  across  the  Americas  bemoaned  what  they  called  a lack  of 
attention  from  the  world  body  and  said  they  were  being  shut  out  of  an 
upcoming  conference  on  racism. 

"It's  a constant  uphill  battle  just  to  get  into  the  room  where  so-called 
consultations  are  taking  place/'  said  Ted  Moses,  a Cree  chief  from  Quebec. 

More  than  700  people  from  across  the  globe  gathered  Thursday  at  the 
United  Nations  to  celebrate  their  cultures.  Arvol  Looking  Horse  of  the 
Lakota  tribe  in  South  Dakota  opened  two  days  of  festivities  with  a sacred 
pipe  ceremony. 

The  indigenous  leaders  were  also  meeting  to  discuss  ways  to  protect 
themselves  from  land  exploitation  and  human  rights  abuses. 

"As  indigenous  peoples,  we  have  had  to  fight,  struggle  and  survive 
against  marginalization  and  colonialism,"  said  Buddy  Gwin  of  the 
Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribe  of  Connecticut. 

"Until  we  are  able  to  shed  that  yoke  of  colonialism,  indigenous  people 
around  the  world  will  continue  to  experience  what  we  have  experienced  for 
over  500  years." 

In  a report  released  Thursday,  the  seventh  annual  International  Day  of 
the  World's  Indigenous  People,  the  human  rights  group  Amnesty 
International  wrote  that  "native  peoples  continue  to  be  the  victims  of 
human  rights  violations."  It  specifically  named  Honduras,  Brazil,  Colombia, 

Guatemala,  Mexico  and  Venezuela  as  problem  countries. 

"Violence  and  threats  against  indigenous  populations  often  take  place  in 
the  context  of  disputes  relating  to  the  lands  they  live  on  and  to  the 
exploitation,  by  national  and  multinational  companies,  of  natural 
resources  on  indigenous  territories, " Amnesty  said. 

There  are  more  than  150  million  tribal  people  worldwide,  the  advocacy 
group  Survival  International  said. 

Last  year,  after  a study  of  their  participation  within  the  U.N.  system, 
the  United  Nations  established  a permanent  forum  on  indigenous  issues. 

The  forum  will  hold  its  first  international  conference  in  May  2002. 

Marcial  Arias  of  Panama's  Kuna  Indians  said  he  hoped  the  forum  would 
"open  the  door"  to  the  United  Nations. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Fort  Wayne  Journal  Gazette. 
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COBELL  PLAINTIFFS  ASK  JUDGE  TO  SET  DATE  FOR  TRIAL  ON  TRUST  ACCOUNTING 
Interior,  Treasury  Have  "Utterly  Failed  to  Even  Begin"  Restatement 
of  Accounts  Ordered  by  Court  in  1999 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  - Charging  that  unacceptable  delay  by  the  secretaries 
of  Interior  and  Treasury  is  causing  irreparable  harm  to  individual  Indian 


trust  beneficiaries , the  Cobell  plaintiffs  have  asked  a federal  judge  to 
set  Ian.  8,  2002  for  a trial  to  determine  the  amount  owed  by  the 
government  for  more  than  a century  of  trust  mismanagement. 

A court-appointed  federal  monitor  reported  last  month  that  the  Interior 
and  Treasury  secretaries  have  done  virtually  nothing  to  comply  with  a 
December  1999  court  ruling  ordering  them  to  reform  the  trust  and  provide 
an  historical  accounting  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  paid  into  the 
trust  since  the  late  19th  century. 

The  government  lost  its  appeal  of  the  1999  ruling  by  Dudge  Royce  C. 
Lamberth  and  let  the  deadline  pass  for  seeking  review  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  said  in  court  papers  filed  Aug.  3. 

"Treasury  Secretary  O'Neill,  Interior  Secretary  Norton  and  [BIA  head 
Neal]  McCaleb,  accordingly,  have  no  defense  and  must  provide  IIM 
beneficiaries  with  a full  accounting  of  'all  funds,'  including  without 
limitation  all  deposits,  withdrawals  and  accruals  in  accordance  with  trust 
law  and  without  further  delay,"  the  plaintiffs  said. 

"Failure  to  set  deadlines  and  dates  for  defendants  means  business  as 
usual  - deception,  delay  and  disobedience.  No  trial  date  means  that 
defendants  O'Neill,  Norton  and  McCaleb  will  continue  to  inflict 
irreparable  harm  on  individual  Indian  trust  beneficiaries.  No  trial  date 
means  hopelessness  and  futility.  No  trial  date  means  defendants  will 
continue  to  do  nothing  of  substance  to  fulfill  their  duties." 

Testimony  and  evidence  in  the  class  action  litigation.  Cobell  v.  Norton, 
have  shown  that  the  government  has  lost  or  destroyed  many  of  its  trust 
records  since  the  trust  was  established  in  1887.  Interior  and  Treasury 
have  acknowledged  in  court  that  they  do  not  know,  and  have  no  way  of 
establishing,  what  became  of  millions  of  dollars  in  trust  revenue  from 
Indian-owned  lands. 

The  plaintiffs'  motion  for  a trial  date,  and  an  accompanying  Statement 
of  Facts,  are  posted  at  www.indiantrust.com 
Copyright  c.  Blackfeet  Reservation  Development  Fund,  Inc 
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Interior  Dept.  Misled  Court  On  Reforms,  Report  Says 
By  Bill  Miller  and  Ellen  Nakashima 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writers 
Friday,  August  10,  2001j  Page  A23 

Senior  managers  and  lawyers  at  the  Interior  Department  misled  a federal 
judge  about  the  progress  of  Indian  trust  reform  by  failing  to  reveal  that 
a highly  touted  new  record-keeping  system  wasn't  working,  a court- 
appointed  monitor  reported  yesterday. 

"The  range  of  possible  criticism  of  the  senior  managers  and  attorneys 
for  their  failure  to  provide  this  Court  with  a correct  picture  . . . 
covers  the  full  legal  spectrum  from  nonfeasance,  misfeasance,  to 
malfeasance,"  wrote  Joseph  S.  Kieffer  III,  who  spent  the  past  few  months 
assessing  the  reform  efforts. 

Kieffer 's  130-page  report  could  provide  a framework  for  contempt-of- 
court  proceedings  against  Interior  officials  and  attorneys. 

Attorneys  representing  Native  American  trust  account-holders  have  urged 
U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  to  take  such  action,  charging  in 
court  papers  that  the  government  has  "utterly  failed"  in  its 
responsibilities . 

Lamberth  appointed  Kieffer  in  April  to  monitor  the  Interior  Department's 
efforts  to  modernize  methods  for  keeping  track  of  trust  accounts  for  more 
than  300,000  Native  Americans.  The  accounts  were  set  up  more  than  100 


years  ago  to  compensate  Native  Americans  for  use  of  their  land.  Royalties 
from  the  sale  of  petroleum,  timber  and  other  natural  resources  are 
channeled  into  the  accounts,  generating  about  $500  million  each  year. 

The  judge  has  been  dealing  with  the  controversy  since  1996,  when  the 
Native  American  Rights  Fund  filed  a lawsuit  accusing  the  government  of 
making  a shambles  of  the  trust  funds  through  decades  of  poor  record- 
keeping, mismanagement  and  neglect.  He  convened  a trial  two  years  ago  in 
which  government  officials,  including  former  Interior  secretary  Bruce 
Babbitt,  said  they  were  on  track  to  overhaul  the  system  by  March  2001. 

A centerpiece  of  the  reform  effort  was  a new  computer  network  known  as 
the  Trust  Asset  and  Accounting  Management  System,  which  was  supposed  to 
automatically  keep  track  of  titles,  trust  accounts  and  income  generated 
from  roughly  170,000  tracts  of  land.  During  court  testimony  in  Duly  1999, 
Babbitt  likened  trust  reform  to  a ship  and  said  he  would  bring  it  into 
harbor  by  the  end  of  the  Clinton  administration. 

Despite  those  promises,  Kieffer  reported  yesterday,  many  question 
whether  the  computer  system  will  ever  work. 

Due  to  numerous  glitches,  officials  now  say  the  system  won't  be  fully 
operational  until  2004,  five  years  behind  schedule.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  has  recommended  the  Interior  Department  consider  scrapping  the 
system  entirely,  after  "tens  of  millions  of  dollars"  were  invested, 

Kieffer  said. 

"Secretary  of  the  Interior  Babbitt  and  his  direct  subordinates  not  only 
did  not  bring  the  TAAMS'  'ship  into  the  harbor, ' they  placed  it  in  a 
turbulent  sea,  without  compass,  direction  or  course,  in  danger  of 
impending  shipwreck,"  Kieffer  wrote. 

He  said  problems  emerged  soon  after  Babbitt's  testimony,  leading  to  a 
September  1999  meeting  convened  by  Babbitt's  chief  of  staff,  Anne  Shields. 
Managers  initially  said  they  needed  to  tell  Lamberth  of  the  troubles,  and 
even  prepared  draft  reports  for  him,  but  in  the  end  they  and  Interior's 
attorneys  did  not  alert  him,  Kieffer  said. 

Kieffer  said  Interior's  managers  and  attorneys  "presented  testimony  and 
evidence  to  this  Court  that  was  over-optimistic  at  best  and  false  at 
worst . " 

In  December  1999,  Lamberth  ordered  the  government  to  repair  the  trust 
fund  system  but  decided  against  turning  matters  over  to  an  outsider. 

At  the  time,  the  judge  said  he  was  giving  the  government  "one  last 
opportunity  to  carry  through  on  their  promises,"  warning  he  would  act  if 
officials  were  "less  than  truthful"  to  him. 

Most  of  Kieffer 's  criticism  is  directed  at  activities  during  the  Clinton 
administration.  Babbitt,  Shields  and  Kevin  Gover,  the  former  assistant 
secretary  for  Indian  affairs,  have  since  left  the  government.  But  some 
managers  and  lawyers  remain  on  the  job,  and  Kieffer  said  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  A.  Norton  should  watch  over  them  closely. 

The  system's  difficulties  came  to  light  in  March,  when  Dorn  Nessi,  chief 
information  officer  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  wrote  a memo  saying 
the  effort  to  repair  the  system  was  "slowly  but  surely  imploding."  That 
led  to  Kieffer 's  appointment. 

"What  is  most  striking  to  us  is  you  see  an  unbroken  chain  of  misdeeds 
and  lack  of  candor  from  the  time  of  trial  to  the  present,"  said  Keith 
Harper,  an  attorney  for  the  Native  American  account-holders. 

Babbitt,  who  joined  the  law  firm  of  Latham  & Watkins  this  year,  was 
traveling  yesterday  and  unavailable  for  comment,  his  secretary  said. 

Shields  said  she  did  not  want  to  comment  on  the  report  because  she  had 
not  read  it,  but  added,  "We  believed  TAAMS  was  functioning." 

Norton  and  Neal  A.  McCaleb,  Interior  assistant  secretary  of  Indian 
affairs  and  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  were  traveling  and 
unavailable  to  discuss  the  report,  officials  said.  McCaleb,  Norton  and  Tom 
Slonaker,  a special  trustee  at  Interior  in  charge  of  trust  reform,  are 
scheduled  to  meet  in  Albuquerque  today  to  learn  more  about  how  the  system 
is  operating  in  the  field  office,  an  agency  official  said. 

Interior  officials  are  reviewing  Kieffer 's  findings,  according  to  an 
agency  statement.  Interior  officials  said  they  have  "created  the  first- 
ever  office  of  historical  trust  accounting  and  we  remain  committed  to 
improving  trust  reform  for  the  good  of  Indian  country." 


Staff  researcher  Madonna  Lebling  contributed  to  this  report. 
Copyright  c.  2001  The  Washington  Post  Company 
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DUDGE  REDECTS  TREASURY  ATTEMPT  TO  KEEP  REPORT  ON  DOCUMENT  DESTRUCTION  and 
ATTORNEY  MISCONDUCT  FROM  THE  PUBLIC 

Ruling  Also  Cites  Failure  of  Interior  and  Dustice  to  Control  Its  Lawyers 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  - The  federal  judge  in  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  trust 
litigation  today  rejected  an  attempt  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  keep  an 
internal  report  on  destruction  of  trust  documents  and  government  attorney 
misconduct  from  the  public. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  denied  Treasury's  motion  to  keep 
under  seal  its  internal  investigation  of  the  destruction  of  162  boxes  of 
trust-related  documents  by  Treasury  employees  in  a Maryland  warehouse  - in 
violation  of  a court  order  to  preserve  such  records  - and  the  failure  by 
six  Treasury  lawyers  to  inform  the  court  of  the  destruction  for  five 
months . 

Although  some  may  question  whether  discipline  handed  out  internally  to 
the  Treasury  lawyers  went  far  enough,  Lamberth  said,  "the  corrective 
action  taken  by  Treasury . stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  dearth  of 
corrective  action  taken  by  the  Interior  Department  and  the  Dustice 
Department . 

"Neither  of  those  agencies  has  provided  any  report  whatsoever  - under 
seal  or  otherwise  - demonstrating  that  they  have  held  any  attorney 
accountable  in  any  way  whatsoever  for  any  misconduct  in  this  litigation. 

"Some  members  of  the  public  may  question  whether  Treasury  went  far 
enough  in  its  disciplinary  proceedings,"  the  judge  added.  "That  remains  to 
be  determined  by  this  Court.  But  the  Court  believes  that  release  of  this 
report  will  demonstrate  to  the  public  that  Treasury  has  taken  a step  in 
the  right  direction,  a step  that  the  Interior  and  Dustice  Departments  have 
not  demonstrated." 

Recent  reports  by  a special  master  and  a federal  monitor  in  the  Cobell 
litigation  - both  appointed  by  Lamberth  - have  documented  that  Interior 
and  Dustice  repeatedly  misled  the  court  and  Congress  about  supposed  trust 
reforms  ordered  by  the  judicial  and  legislative  branches  and  continued  to 
destroy  trust-related  evidence  in  violation  of  court  orders. 

"Here  we  go  again,"  said  Elouise  Cobell,  lead  plaintiff  in  the 
individual  Indian  trust  litigation.  "This  is  exactly  what  we  have  been 
saying  for  years.  The  government's  answer  to  court  orders  and 
Congressional  directives  has  been  evasion,  cover-up,  destruction  and  delay. 
Today's  ruling  is  another  2 by  4 between  the  eyes." 

Treasury  employees  destroyed  162  boxes  of  trust  documents  between 
November  1998  and  Danuary  1999,  despite  a court  order  to  preserve  and 
produce  all  such  documents  related  to  the  Cobell  litigation.  Treasury 
attorneys  waited  until  May  11  to  inform  the  court. 

Revealing  the  destruction  immediately  would  have  been  highly 
embarrassing  for  the  government  because  the  destruction  occurred  at  the 
same  time  Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin  and  Interior  Secretary  Bruce 
Babbitt  were  on  trial  for  contempt  before  Lamberth  for  ignoring  his  order 
to  preserve  trust-related  documents. 

"The  public  interest  in  being  afforded  access  to  the  Sealed  Documents 
cannot  be  overstated,"  Lamberth's  ruling  said.  "The  underlying  litigation 
has  not  only  brought  to  light  the  federal  government's  continued  breach  of 
its  substantial  responsibilities  toward  Native  Americans  but,  in  a 
historic  proceeding,  the  contumacious  conduct  of  two  former  Cabinet 
members . " 

He  added,  "When  the  Court  engages  in  historic  proceedings  that  culminate 
in  findings  of  contempt  against  United  States  Cabinet  members  for 


disregarding  court  orders,  public  confidence  in  government  is  undermined. 
When  that  conduct  becomes  a pattern  exhibited  by  officers  of  the  court, 
public  confidence  is  further  weakened.  Concealing  efforts  undertaken  to 
correct  these  problems  will  only  serve  to  further  erode  that  confidence 
both  in  the  government  and  in  the  judiciary  that  lends  its  imprimatur  to 
that  concealment." 
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"Western  Shoshone  Leaders  Appeal  to  U.N.  Over  U.S.  Land  Policy" 

Tuesday,  August  07,  2001 

GENEVA  (AP)  - "A  group  of  American  Indians  appealed  Tuesday  for  the 
United  Nations  to  condemn  what  they  said  were  abuses  of  their  ancient  land 
rights  by  the  U.S.  federal  government. 

Leaders  of  the  Western  Shoshone  said  they  hoped  a U.N.  panel  would  back 
their  case  that  the  U.S.  government  is  trying  to  chase  them  off  their 
ancestral  territory,  causing  them  physical,  economic  and  cultural  hardship 
and  violating  U.N.  human  rights  treaties. 

"We  are  here  hoping  that  the  international  community  can  put  pressure  on 
the  United  States  to  stop  its  discriminatory  conduct  against  the  Western 
Shoshone  people,"  said  tribal  elder  Carrie  Dann.  "Indigenous  people  do  not 
have  any  rights  or  constitutional  guarantees.  It's  time  the  United  States 
answered  some  questions  about  our  rights." 

The  Western  Shoshone  tribal  members,  which  the  government  says  number  6, 
600  --  live  mainly  in  central  Nevada  and  parts  of  California,  Idaho  and 
Utah . 

Dann  and  her  sister  Mary  have  been  a focal  point  of  a dispute  over  land 
since  the  government  sued  them  in  1974  for  grazing  livestock  on  federal 
acreage  at  their  Nevada  ranch. 

The  Shoshone  delegation  said  the  U.S.  government  has  authorized  the  use 
of  environmentally  damaging  cyanide  for  gold  mining  and  approved  military 
testing  and  nuclear  waste  storage  on  Shoshone  lands.  Some  85  percent  of 
Nevada  is  federal  land,  and  the  proposed  Nevada  Public  Lands  Act  aims  to 
sell  much  of  it  off  to  private  companies,  the  Shoshone  said. 

Western  Shoshone  National  Council  member  Johnnie  Bobb  said  that  although 
the  bill  hasn't  passed,  gold  mining  companies  were  "lining  up"  to  purchase 
land  and  expand  their  operations. 

The  Shoshone  have  asked  a U.N.  panel  --  the  Committee  on  the  Elimination 
of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination  --  to  condemn  the  United  States, 
arguing  that  the  U.S.  action  amounts  to  racism. 

The  committee  has  been  reviewing  a report  by  U.S.  authorities  on  the 
government's  compliance  with  an  international  anti-discrimination  treaty 
which  the  United  States  ratified  in  1994. 

On  Monday  the  U.S.  Justice  Department's  newly  confirmed  civil  rights 
head  Ralph  Boyd  Jr.  responded  to  the  panel's  questions  about  the  Shoshone 
case.  Boyd  said  that  U.S.  law  stated  that  "as  a result  of  European 
discovery  the  Native  Americans  had  a right  to  occupancy  and  possession, 
but  that  tribal  rights  to  complete  sovereignty  were  necessarily 
diminished  by  the  principle  that  discovery  gave  exclusive  title  to  those 
who  made  it."  But  he  said  that  given  the  "legal  complexities"  of  the 
Shoshone  case  the  panel's  questions  would  "require  further  research  and 
examination . " 

At  issue  is  the  so-called  1863  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley  between  the  Western 
Shoshone  and  the  United  States  which  took  23.6  million  acres  of  land  away 
from  the  tribes.  Tribal  leaders  argue  that  the  treaty  --  which  they  say 
was  one  of  friendship  --  simply  granted  the  United  States  limited  access 
to  the  land  and  did  not  cede  it  to  the  federal  government. 

In  1979  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  Ruby  Valley  treaty  had  made  the 


U.S.  government  the  trustee  of  the  Shoshone,  entitled  to  negotiate 
compensation  for  the  land  on  their  behalf.  The  court  also  approved  a 
government  offer  of  $26  million  to  the  tribes.  The  compensation  package 
has  accumulated  interest  and  is  now  worth  $130  million. 

Last  month  Nevada  Senators  Harry  Reid  and  John  Ensign  reintroduced  the 
Western  Shoshone  Claims  Distribution  Act  to  direct  the  Interior  Department 
to  release  the  funds.  The  Nevada-sponsored  bill  has  never  received  a 
hearing  in  Congress. 

Projections  that  each  person  could  receive  more  than  $20,000  have 
attracted  supporters  in  the  tribe.  Three  years  ago  some  tribal  leaders 
conducted  a vote  of  the  tribe's  membership.  Of  those  who  participated, 
1,230  supported  the  cash  payments,  while  53  opposed  it. 

Dann  said  the  Shoshone  would  never  accept  money  for  their  land,  because 
they  believed  it  was  sacred. 

A committee  ruling  in  1999  gave  hope  to  indigenous  groups  around  the 
world  by  declaring  that  Australia  should  suspend  implementation  of  new 
land  rights  laws  as  they  discriminated  against  Aborigines. 

The  committee  is  expected  to  issue  its  ruling  on  the  U.S.  compliance 
report  next  week." 
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Navajo  Times  Guest  column 

Military  siege  at  Big  Mountain 

By  Leonard  Benally  Big  Mountain,  Ariz. 

All  politics  aside,  let  me  tell  you  a little  story  about  what  happened 
to  us  and  our  annual  sacred  sun  dance  ceremony. 

It  has  been  taking  place  peacefully  and  spiritually  for  16  years, 
praying  for  all  mankind. 

And  we  pray  and  we  know  we  cannot  act  out  of  hatred  against  those  that 
have  no  sense.  This  sun  dance  was  brought  down  to  us  by  our  Lakota 
brothers  for  all  indigenous  people.  And  so  it  is  a nation-to-nation  annual 
sacred  ceremony.  We  have  done  no  crime.  And  even  (President)  Kelsey  Begaye 
acknowledges  that,  yes,  we  have  a right  to  pray. 

So  let's  have  some  respect  for  the  ceremonial  itself.  So  we  might  all 
heal  one  day  soon.  Even  though  the  oppression  and  the  poverty  are  so 
severe,  we  are  all  indigenous  people  to  this  region. 

Why  do  you  have  to  turn  the  water  off  on  your  own  brother?  And  water  is 
not  the  only  thing  they  denied  us  during  the  four-day  military  siege. 
Roadblocks  denied  entry  of  food,  doctors,  medicine,  and  people  who  came 
wanting  to  pray  with  us  in  our  sacred  ceremony. 

Yes,  we  have  adapted  into  the  sun  dance.  Dust  like  many  Navajos  adapted 
into  (the)  peyote  ceremony.  So  it  is  our  right  to  choose  our  own  religious 
and  spiritual  beliefs.  And  so  you  cannot  deny  us  our  rights  to  pray  with 
our  families  and  the  people. 

Even  though  you  tried  to  stop  us  from  praying,  you  did  not  succeed  with 
your  animosity.  But,  it  is  a shame  your  superiors  had  to  call  you  back 
because  you  had  gone  too  extreme,  using  your  systematic  excessive  show  of 
force.  Even  though  we  prayed  for  all  humanity  and  all  living  things  and 
healing  for  everybody. 

And  you  took  our  women  on  an  empty  promise  to  bring  them  back  safely 


with  a permit.  That's  what  the  chief  of  the  Hopi  Rangers  promised  us.  In 
which  he,  of  course,  was  a new  person  and  he  did  not  know  the  people  that 
live  out  here.  And  of  course  there  were  some  familiar  faces  on  their  side, 
but  we  don't  see  some  of  the  old  faces,  perhaps  they  found  a new  and 
better  job  rather  than  harassing,  humiliating  and  jailing  people  for 
unjust  reason.  And  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council  and  the  "so  called  land  team" 
say  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  ceremony. 

Prior  to  the  ceremony  six  to  eight  weeks  ago,  I,  Roberta  Blackgoat,  and 
Kee  Watchman  went  to  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council  and  met  with  Eugene  Kaye, 
chief  of  Hopi  staff,  for  four  hours.  I told  him  the  ceremony  was  going  to 
take  place  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  not  going  to  give  us  a permit  and 
that  he  was  going  to  stop  it. 

My  response  was  that  the  sacred  sun  dance  itself  is  about  the  indigenous 
ways  of  life  and  beliefs.  And  I told  him  that  the  ceremony  was  going  to 
happen  and  we  were  going  to  resist  all  oppressions.  And  Eugene  Kaye  said 
to  me,  "If  you  resist,  you  might  even  get  your  way." 

What  happened?  I thought  we  had  a good  meeting.  We  agreed  on  one  thing  - 
that  was  the  water  rights.  He  also  stated  that  Peabody  was  only  giving  him 
"chump  change."  We  don't  care  about  your  "chump  change"  from  Peabody.  We 
care  that  you  must  drop  the  criminal  charges  against  our  traditional 
indigenous  women  and  they  were  protecting  all  women's  rights  to  pray.  They 
were  standing  for  all  peoples  rights  to  pray  and  Mother  Earth  because 
she's  a woman  herself.  There  were  some  traditional  Hopi  (who)  wanted  to 
come  and  pray  because  we  are  on  the  same  path  for  justice,  freedom,  and 
liberty. 

I know  that  the  traditional  Hopis  do  not  agree  with  the  police  brutality 
used  against  our  elders.  Let's  not  abuse  any  elders  ever  - we  know  what's 
wrong  and  what's  right.  Perhaps  next  year  you  can  come  out  and  pray  with 
us,  put  your  weapons  away  so  we  can  all  live  in  a better  world  where 
there's  equal  rights  for  everybody. 

You  made  everyone  suffer  but  we  united  peacefully  and  spiritually.  And 
we  even  prayed  for  all  police  who  were  turning  hundreds  of  people  away  and 
some  acknowledged  that  they  were  embarrassed  of  what  they  were  doing  in 
the  roadblocks,  and  I imagine  whoever  ordered  for  the  water  to  be  turned 
off  is  feeling  it  on  his  own  conscience  now. 

Our  prayers  were  stronger  than  anything  that  caused  us  problems  from  the 
outside. 

The  ceremony  itself  is  over  thousands  of  years  old  and  all  of  our 
ancestors  and  all  of  our  ancestors'  relations  heard  our  outcry  for  peace 
and  justice  to  come  to  the  land. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2001  Navajo  Times/Navajo  Nation 
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Statement  from  Chief  Arvol  Looking  Horse:  (about  the  arrests  at  Camp  Anna 

Mae  Sundance,  Duly  2001) : 

I,  Chief  Arvol  Looking  Horse  of  the  Lakota,  Dakota  and  Nakota  Nation 
would  like  to  offer  a statement  concerning  the  violation  against  the 
Sacred  Sundance  Ceremony  at  Big  Mountain,  Arizona. 

The  Sacred  White  Buffalo  Calf  Bundle  that  I care  for  consists  of  the 
Seven  Sacred  Rights  and  one  of  them  is  the  Sundance.  Because  of  this 
responsibility,  my  work  is  toward  World  Peace  and  Global  Healing,  as  our 
ceremonies  are  connected  to  the  Sacred  Mother,  including  her  well  being 
preserved  for  generations  to  come.  The  Sacred  Tree  represents  all  life 
upon  Mother  Earth.  A very  important  protocol  in  putting  up  the  Sacred  Tree 
with  it's  offerings  of  prayers  for  all  life  including  health  for  our 
relatives,  is  that  the  ceremony  and  energy  must  not  be  broken  or  stopped. 
This  ceremony  has  been  with  Sacred  Bundle  for  nineteen  generations.  We 


have  shared  this  ceremony  for  health  and  well  being  with  other  Indigenous 
Nations  to  bring  spiritual  awareness  and  strength  back  to  Nations. 

When  I heard  of  the  Hopi  Nation's  attitude  and  violations  to  a spiritual 
ceremony,  I had  to  realize  that  it  was  not  the  Hopi  Nation,  but  rather  a 
group  of  people  who  have  been  affected  by  the  "disease  of  the  mind".  This 
disease  that  has  spread  throughout  Turtle  Island  to  many  Honorable  Nations 
that  have  made  decisions  affecting  relationships  toward  their  own 
"brothers  and  sisters"  of  Indigenous  Nations,  including  the  violation 
toward  our  Mother  Earth. 

In  my  Peace  works  I was  honored  to  sit  with  many  Hopi  Traditional  Elders, 
including  the  late  Thomas  Banyanca,  who  had  the  most  deepest  respect  for 
all  ceremonies,  as  we  shared  the  Sacred  C'anupa  together.  We  understood 
that  our  work  and  message  was  the  same.  His  concern  for  his  people 
violating  their  own  culture  and  traditions  was  the  same  as  mine.  There  are 
many  other  "Traditional  Hopi"  who  understand  the  proper  protocol  to 
ceremonies  and  would  not  think  and  do  anything  toward  violating  one 
another  in  interrupting  a Sacred  Right. 

So  this  brings  my  thoughts  to  those  who  do  not  understand  who  they  are 
as  a Hopi,  a person  that  holds  a bloodline  to  their  Ancestors  that  walked 
in  honor  and  in  harmony.  Many  Nations,  have  these  kinds  of  people  that  are 
not  aware  of  the  blood  that  carry  in  their  veins  and  responsibility  to 
bring  honor  to  their  people  by  making  wise  decisions  based  on  compassion, 
understanding  and  respect.  This  makes  me  realize  that  the  people  making 
these  decisions  have  another  motive  based  on  the  material  world,  which 
brings  unbalance  to  our  Mother  the  Earth.  They  only  need  to  understand 
that  these  prayers  made  at  all  ceremonies  are  for  their  children's  health 
as  well.  Prayers  need  to  be  offered  to  "our  people"  that  have  become  lost 
in  their  spirit  and  identity  as  an  Indigenous  Nation  of  this  Turtle  Island. 
Our  prayers  are  strong  and  to  react  the  same  as  them  will  not  resolve 
anything,  but  bring  more  division  and  confusion.  My  prayer  is  for  this 
issue  to  be  resolved  in  a most  Peaceful  way  and  honor  to  all  Nations 
represented  will  heal  and  communicate  for  Peace  and  Harmony.  In  a Sacred 
Hoop  of  Life,  where  there  is  no  ending  and  beginning! 

Mitakuye  Oyasin  (all  my  relations). 

Chief  Arvol  Looking  Horse, 

19th  Generation  Keeper  of  the  Sacred  White  Buffalo  Calf  Pipe 
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Remote  native  band  awash  in  sewage 
WebPosted  Tue  Aug  7 08:08:24  2001 

THUNDER  BAY  - A remote  First  Nations  community  in  Northern  Ontario  is  in 
danger  of  being  swamped  by  its  own  sewage  after  septic  tanks  stopped 
working. 

Residents  of  the  Neskantaga  First  Nation  are  worried  about  the  immediate 
and  long-term  effects  of  being  exposed  to  raw  sewage.  The  septic  systems 
of  houses  in  the  community  of  about  300  have  been  backing  up  into 
basements  or  leaking  out  into  yards. 

"I  don't  know  what  kind  of  impact  our  kids  are  facing  today,"  said  Roy 
Moonias,  a resident.  "Maybe  in  the  future  they  might  have  all  kinds  of 
sickness  - we  don't  know." 

Environmental  health  officer  Bob  Klages  says  residents  are  right  to  be 
concerned.  "With  raw  sewage  - that's  where  you  get  a lot  of  the 
communicable  diseases,"  he  said. 

Klages  says  the  septic  tanks  won't  work  because  the  ground  in  the 
community  400  kilometres  north  of  Thunder  Bay  is  too  hard.  The  Department 


of  Indian  Affairs  has  promised  a new  sewage  system  for  the  community,  but 
it  will  take  three  or  four  years. 

Right  now,  Klages  says  the  First  Nation  is  doing  the  only  thing  it  can: 
"Disconnect  the  weeping  beds,  because  they're  not  working  anyway,  and  pump 
the  sewage  out  and  bring  it  to  a spot  away  from  the  community  so  it's  not 
posing  a health  risk  within  the  community." 

Neskantaga  has  a pair  of  trucks  taking  the  waste  to  a sewage  pond.  Some 
worry  the  pond  will  contaminate  the  lake  that  supplies  the  community's  tap 
water . 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2001  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved 
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Evicted  by  the  US  Military,  The  Inuit  Prepare  to  Fight  Star  Wars 
by  Steve  Boggan  on  MV  Arctic  Sunrise,  Qaanaaq,  Greenland 

The  sign  that  greets  arrivals  at  Thule  airport  in  Greenland  says:  "Air 
Force  Space  Command's  12th  Space  Warning  Squadron.  Latitude  76  degrees  32N, 
Longitude  68  degrees  42W."  In  simple  terms,  this  is  the  last  place  on 
earth  you  can  land  in  a passenger  jet.  As  the  sign  says,  it  is  the  home  of 
a United  States  space  command  squadron,  a group  of  men  and  women  whose  job 
involves  providing  America  with  advance  warning  of  airborne  attack.  If 
President  George  Bush  gets  his  way,  it  will  be  one  of  two  bases  outside 
the  US  - the  other  is  at  Fylingdales,  North  Yorkshire  - that  will  be  key 
to  his  plans  for  ballistic  missile  defense,  aka  "Son  of  Star  Wars". 

Because  of  its  remote  location,  some  800  miles  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  President  Bush  could  be  forgiven  for  believing  this  would  be  the 
less  troublesome  of  the  two  foreign  stations  he  needs  permission  to  use  if 
his  system  is  to  work.  But  he  would  be  wrong. 

This  base  and,  more  importantly,  a tiny  community  of  Inuit  people 
evicted  to  make  way  for  it,  are  about  to  find  themselves  at  the  center  of 
American  foreign  policy  making.  As  Andy  Warhol  might  have  put  it,  these 
hunters  in  their  650-strong  community  at  Qaanaaq,  the  northernmost 
municipality  on  the  planet,  are  about  to  get  their  15  minutes  of  fame. 

Theirs  is  a story  of  enforced  eviction,  a nuclear  plane  crash, 
environmental  pollution  and  national  betrayal.  And,  after  nearly  50  years 
of  being  ignored,  they  view  President  Bush's  Star  Wars  proposals  - that 
will  see  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  with  Russia  torn  up,  and 
which  China  has  already  predicted  will  result  in  a new  nuclear  arms  race  - 
as  their  last  chance  to  have  the  world  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

The  Americans  first  became  interested  in  Thule  - also  known  as  Pituffik 
- in  1946  when  it  became  obvious  the  new  threat  to  its  interests  would 
come  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Inuit  tribesmen  remember  the  day  they  arrived. 

"It  was  in  April  1946,"  said  Aron  Qaavigaq,  then  a 12-year-old  living 
off  the  traditional  Dundas  mountain  hunting  grounds  on  the  north-western 
edges  of  Greenland. 

"We  saw  a plane  coming  out  of  Canada.  It  circled  and  went  away.  Then,  in 
luly,  a huge  black  plane  came.  We  saw  it  coming  lower  and  lower  to  the  sea 
and  it  landed  on  it,  throwing  out  an  anchor  like  a boat.  Many  people  were 
amazed  to  see  that.  They  came  ashore  and  gave  us  apples  and  told  us  a ship 
was  on  its  way." 

Within  months,  36  ships  had  arrived,  an  airstrip  was  laid,  and  a weather 
station  built  with  the  permission  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  of  which 
Greenland  is  a part.  The  Inuit  continued  to  hunt  for  seals,  walruses, 
whales,  narwhals,  foxes  and  birds  until,  between  1951  and  1953, 
militarization  of  the  base  began. 

Finally,  in  May  1953,  the  27  families  that  made  up  the  Inuit  community 


were  told  to  leave  to  make  way  for  American  surface-to-air  missile 
batteries.  They  were  given  between  48  hours  and  two  weeks  to  get  out. 

Mr  Qaavigaq  said:  "We  were  told  there  were  houses  waiting  for  us  in 
Qaanaaq  [100  miles  away],  but  those  of  us  who  didn't  go  voluntarily  would 
not  get  one.  We  had  no  choice;  we  had  to  go.  There  were  seven  of  us.  I 
remember  my  mother  and  father  were  crying.  We  were  young  and  very  excited 
to  be  going  somewhere  new.  But  they  kept  crying,  so  we  knew  there  was 
something  wrong. 

"Everyone  packed  what  they  could  on  their  dogsleds  and  set  off  north 
across  the  ice.  After  a while,  my  father  stopped  and  looked  back.  He  and 
my  mother  were  crying  again." 

In  all,  more  than  150  people  were  forcibly  evicted.  And,  when  they 
arrived  at  Qaanaaq,  the  houses  they  were  promised  had  not  been  built.  For 
three  months,  they  had  only  tents  in  which  to  live. 

"They  were  treated  appallingly,"  said  Christian  Harlang,  a Danish  human 
rights  lawyer,  who  has  taken  up  their  case.  "Most  were  given  just  48  hours 
to  leave  with  their  elderly  and  their  children. 

"For  decades,  the  Danish  government  lied  about  them,  claiming  they  had 
moved  voluntarily.  At  school,  we  were  taught  that  Denmark  did  not  mistreat 
Greenland  the  way  the  French  and  the  British  mistreated  their  colonies, 
yet  all  the  time  these  people  were  suffering." 

But  things  were  to  get  worse.  Uusaqqak  Qujaakitsoq,  vice-president  of 
the  Inuit  Circumpolar  Conference,  and  Axel  Lund  Olsen,  deputy  mayor  of 
Qaanaaq,  said  the  new  hunting-grounds  were  not  so  good. 

It  was  too  far  to  travel  back  to  the  old  grounds  (and,  even  then, 
permits  were  required  from  the  Danes)  and,  as  the  next  generations  came 
along,  many  turned  their  backs  on  the  hunting  way  of  life. 

Today,  unemployment  in  Qaanaaq  is  high,  feelings  of  resentment  are 
growing  and  alcoholism  is  becoming  a serious  problem. 

One  of  the  reasons  hunting  has  become  so  difficult,  they  say,  is  that 
the  area  has  become  polluted  - not  least  because  of  an  incident  on  21 
lanuary  1968  when  an  American  B-52  Stratofortress  carrying  four  hydrogen 
bombs  crashed  on  the  ice  in  Bylot  Sound  near  the  Thule  base.  In  the 
ensuing  explosions,  the  bombs  were  fragmented,  spewing  radioactive  debris 
across  the  snow. 

Despite  clean-up  attempts,  the  Americans  and  Danes  have  admitted  that 
between  500g  and  1.8kg  of  plutonium  - enough  for  a whole  bomb  - was  never 
recovered.  Mr  Qujaakitsoq  said:  "We  are  finding  many  deformed  animals  - 
musk  oxen  with  deformed  hooves  and  seals  with  no  hair. We  believe  a lot  of 
the  pollution  must  be  coming  from  the  base,  perhaps  from  the  missing 
plutonium. " 

The  Danish  and  American  governments  have  conducted  environmental-impact 
studies  on  the  base,  but  the  results  of  some  of  them  remain  secret. 
Greenpeace,  which  is  supporting  the  Qaanaaq  Inuits,  has  tried  to  use 
Danish  Freedom  of  Information  legislation  to  gain  access  to  a 4,000-page 
report  on  Thule,  but  to  no  avail. 

All  of  which  makes  the  community  fervently  opposed  to  the  Thule  base 
being  used  to  house  the  still-experimental  X-band  radar  systems  required 
to  make  President  Bush's  Star  Wars  plan  a reality. 

For  Star  Wars  to  work,  a number  of  American  bases  plus  Fylingdales  and 
Thule  would  operate  with  X-band,  which  is  intended  to  track  missiles 
during  the  "intermediate"  phase  of  their  trajectory,  after  launch  but 
before  their  final  attack  phase.  Other  bases,  including  Menwith  Hill  in 
North  Yorkshire,  will  perform  a role,  but  it  is  the  X-band  radar  bases 
that  are  the  most  controversial . 

The  Danish  government,  like  the  British,  has  refused  to  support  or 
oppose  the  US  proposal,  arguing  that  the  Americans  have,  as  yet,  presented 
no  firm  plans  or  requests  for  the  use  of  bases.  The  Greenlandic  Home  Rule 
Government  - which  must  defer  foreign  and  defense  issues  to  Denmark  - has 
also  been  quiet  on  the  issue.  But  in  Qaanaaq,  the  three  main  local  parties 
are  all  opposed  to  the  American  plans. 

"People  are  opposed  to  Star  Wars  for  two  reasons,"  said  Mr  Olsen.  "First, 
they  are  afraid  that  some  day  there  will  be  a war  and  this  whole  area  will 
be  destroyed  in  a nuclear  attack.  Second,  we  are  fighting  for  the 
Americans  to  clean  up  Thule  and  give  it  back  to  us.  If  the  Danish 


government  gives  permission  for  the  Americans  to  use  it  for  Star  Wars,  we 
may  never  get  our  homeland  back." 

The  strength  of  feeling  can  be  judged  by  the  success  of  a Greenpeace 
visit  to  Qaanaaq. 

A few  years  ago,  a ship  such  as  the  Arctic  Sunrise  would  have  been 
chased  away  by  hunters  who  still  bitterly  remembered  their  trade  in  seal 
skins  being  affected  by  Greenpeace's  campaign  against  the  clubbing  of  harp 
seal  pups  in  Newfoundland.  This  week,  however,  the  Arctic  Sunrise  has  been 
welcomed  with  open  arms. 

Dan  Hindsgaul,  Greenpeace's  disarmament  campaigner,  said:  "It  has  been  a 
powerful  experience  for  us  to  meet  these  people  - they  have  been  pushed 
around  for  50  years  but  now  they  have  a unique  opportunity  to  prevent  a 
new  nuclear  arms  race. 

"There  are  only  a few  of  them,  but  they  are  our  best  chance  of  stopping 
Bush's  madcap  plans  for  Thule  air  base." 

Regardless  of  public  opinion,  the  role  of  the  Danish  Supreme  Court, 
which  in  the  autumn  of  2002  will  rule  on  the  Inuits'  right  to  reclaim 
their  old  hunting-  grounds,  will  be  crucial. 

In  August  1999,  a Qaanaaq  pressure  group  called  Hingitaq  53  (Hingitaq 
means  "the  exiled")  won  an  historic  victory  in  the  Danish  Eastern  District 
High  Court.  Mr  Harlang,  the  group's  advocate,  successfully  argued  that, 
under  the  United  Nations  convention  on  the  rights  of  indigenous  and  tribal 
peoples  - and  under  the  Danish  constitution  - the  people  of  Qaanaaq  had 
been  unlawfully  moved. 

They  were  granted  paltry  compensation  - about  $31,500  each  - but  the 
victory  was  hugely  symbolic.  They  have  launched  an  appeal  seeking  an 
increase  in  the  compensation  award  and  will  argue  that  it  was  perverse  to 
admit  they  were  wrongly  moved  without  giving  them  the  right  to  return. 

Mr  Harlang  said:  "I  find  it  very  odd  that  the  court  agreed  with  our 
argument  yet  did  not  agree  to  their  rights  to  reclaim  the  land.  I believe 
we  have  a sound  case  for  the  Supreme  Court  appeal  and  we  should  win  it, 
but  I don't  know  if  we  will. 

"There  is  enormous  political  pressure  on  the  court.  What  you  have  to 
realize  is  that  although  we  are  taking  on  the  Danish  government,  de  facto 
and  inter  alia,  this  is  really  a case  between  the  people  of  Qaanaaq  and 
the  American  government;  the  smallest,  most  remote  population  on  earth 
against  one  of  the  most  populous  and  the  most  powerful." 

Mr  Qaavigaq  hopes  for  victory  but  believes  he  will  never  return  to  his 
home.  "I  don't  feel  bitter  towards  the  Americans,"  he  said.  "But  if  Mr 
Bush  were  here  now  I would  say,  'Mr  Bush,  if  God  wanted  to  end  the  world 
and  to  turn  the  mountains  upside  down  so  that  they  were  covered  by  the  sea, 
he  would  do  it;  he  does  not  need  you  to  do  it  for  him'." 
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Lobster  dispute  simmers  as  season  opens 

BIG  COVE,  N.B.  - Natives  from  the  Big  Cove  reserve  and  non-native 
fishermen  were  out  side-by-side  on  the  water  as  the  commercial  lobster 


season  opened.  Further  north,  natives  from  Burnt  Church  say  they'll  start 
fishing  soon  as  well,  but  that  could  mean  renewed  violence  in  the 
Miramichi  Bay. 

Tuesday  the  atmosphere  was  congenial  as  natives  and  non-native  fishermen 
shared  the  wharf  at  Richibucto.  The  Federal  Department  of  Fisheries  and 
Oceans  has  been  working  hard  to  foster  co-operation  and  is  in  the  process 
of  signing  a fishing  agreement  with  Big  Cove. 

But  it's  a different  story  further  north  in  Burnt  Church. 

"The  Canadian  government  is  still  taking  a dictatorship  approach  of 
where  I honestly  feel  the  Canadian  government  does  not  negotiate  in  good 
faith.  This  is  the  deal,  this  is  what  we're  going  to  give  you.  Take  it  or 
it's  gunboat  diplomacy."  says  Brian  Bartibogue,  a councillor  at  Burnt 
Church . 

Bartibogue  says  the  vast  majority  of  people  in  Burnt  Church  don't  want 
to  negotiate  a fishing  deal  with  DFO.  Bartibogue  says  he  doesn't  want  to 
see  the  kind  of  violence  that  broke  out  last  year  but  he  says  fishermen 
from  Burnt  Church  will  be  hitting  the  water  soon  whether  DFO  likes  it  or 
not . 

"We're  going  to  fish  and  the  rest  is  up  to  them.  Our  people  don't  want 
to  get  run  over.  Our  people  don't  want  to  be  put  in  jail.  Our  people  don't 
want  to  be  beaten.  Our  people  don't  want  to  be  tear  gassed.  Our  people 
don't  want  to  be  treated  as  criminals.  We  want  to  go  into  our  resource, 
our  front-line,  and  provide  for  our  children,  just  as  many  others  do," 
says  Bartibogue. 

The  chief  at  Burnt  Church  is  up  for  re-election  in  a couple  of  weeks  and 
won't  comment  if  a fishing  deal  will  be  signed  this  year  with  the  federal 
government . 

But  DFO  says  it's  not  in  any  formal  talks  with  Burnt  Church.  However,  it 
says  the  chief  and  council  have  agreed  to  wait  until  after  the  band 
elections  before  they  start  lobster  fishing.  That  buys  DFO  at  least  a 
couple  weeks  to  negotiate  a deal  and  perhaps  avoid  a repeat  of  last  year's 
violence . 
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Sacred  feathers  banned,  natives  in  Canada  upset 
By  Douglas  Todd 
Religion  News  Service 

VANCOUVER,  B.C.  --  Terry  and  David  McKeown  were  stunned  when  U.S. 
customs  officers  delayed  their  car  for  more  than  two  hours,  refusing 
to  allow  them  to  bring  their  sacred  eagle  feathers  into  the  United 
States . 

On  their  way  to  a North  American  Indian  powwow  in  Oregon  last 
month,  David  and  Terry,  a British  Columbia  Indian,  decided  to  stay  in 
Canada  rather  than  travel  without  their  feathers,  which  they  use  for 
headdresses  and  other  spiritual  purposes. 

Canada's  Indians  are  growing  increasingly  upset  about  a U.S.  law 
that  won't  allow  them  to  cross  the  border  carrying  parts  of  an  eagle, 
arguably  the  most  revered  creature  in  their  religion. 

The  top  aboriginal  leader  in  Canada,  Matthew  Coon  Come,  head  of  the 
Assembly  of  First  Nations,  recently  wrote  to  both  the  Canadian  and 
U.S.  governments,  saying  the  confiscation  of  sacred  eagle  parts  is  an 
urgent  matter. 

The  U.S.  law  was  enacted  in  1940  to  stop  the  poaching  of  eagles, 
which  were  dying  out  because  of  pesticides.  But  the  squabble  has 
re-surfaced  because  of  a 1999  decision  making  it  possible  for  U.S. 

Indians  to  apply  for  a permit  to  carry  eagle  parts  across  the  border. 


Canadian  Indians  cannot  apply  for  the  permit. 

Indians  across  the  continent  have  long  used  eagle  feathers  for 
headdresses  and  dance  fans,  and  as  symbols  of  high  honor. 

"This  is  a major  international  issue,"  said  Ken  Young,  vice  chief 
of  Canada's  Assembly  of  First  Nations.  "Our  people  are  being  delayed 
and  harassed  at  the  border  because  they're  carrying  eagle  parts." 

Young  emphasized  natives  don't  purposely  kill  eagles.  They 
frequently  take  eagle  parts  from  birds  who  have  flown  into  electrical 
wires.  And  federal  fish  and  wildlife  officers  often  give  eagle  parts 
to  native  cultural  groups. 

The  issue  of  transporting  sacred  eagle  parts  is  of  special 
importance  on  the  northwest  coast  because  together  British  Columbia 
and  Alaska  are  home  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  North  America's  eagle 
population.  Eagles  are  still  protected  by  international  agreements  but 
are  no  longer  considered  endangered. 

"This  is  a big  issue  because  it's  about  cultural  sensitivity,"  said 
Patricia  Dwyer,  a lawyer  for  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  of 
Environment  Canada.  "The  bottom  line  is  natives  should  be  able  to  live 
their  culture,"  said  Dwyer,  who  is  Cree. 

Patrick  Durham,  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  said  the 
problem  is  mostly  of  a legal  nature  and  adds  that  he  doesn't  know  of 
anyone  who  has  recently  been  arrested  for  carrying  eagle  parts  in  or 
out  of  the  U.S. 
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Ta'an  Kwachan  finally  initial  agreement 

WHITEHORSE,  YT  - The  Ta'an  Kwachan  in  the  Yukon  has  initialled  its  land 
claims  and  self-government  agreements.  Again.  The  Ta'an,  and  the  Yukon 
government  announced  last  April  there  was  a deal.  However  an  official 
announcement  only  came  out  late  Monday. 

Disgruntled  members  of  the  Ta'an  Kwachan  claim  there  was  no  initialling 
last  April,  despite  the  celebrations  going  on  at  the  time.  But  Ta'an  chair 
John  Burdek  says  there  was.  He  says  last  April's  signing  covered  broad 
issues . 

"That's  what  we  did  back  in  April,"  he  said.  "The  negotiators  initialed 
the  agreement.  The  federal  government,  the  territorial  government  and 
Ta'an  to  say  basically  we've  resolved  all  substantive  issues  between  the 
parties . " 

Burdek  says  the  deal  was  then  worked  into  technical  and  legal  language. 
It's  a technicality,  according  to  chief  federal  negotiator  Tim  Koepke. 
Koepke  says  the  latest  initialling  was  the  only  official  one  for  the  Ta'an. 

"It  wasn't  an  initialling  back  then.  Maybe  it  was  premature  enthusiasm 
or  whatever,  or  it  was  simply  incorrect  terminology,"  he  said.  "But  the 
event  in  April  was  the  conclusion  of  negotiations." 

This  initialling  triggers  a ninety  day  ratification  process,  John  Burdek 
is  confident  his  members  will  approve  the  deal  that  brings  Ta'an  785 
square  kilometers  of  land  and  $26  million  over  15  years. 
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PRESS  RELEASE 

The  Innu  and  Kayapo  encounter 

The  Amazon  and  boreal  forest:  Indian  territories  threatened 

Sept-Iles,  Nitassinan,  Duly  26,  2001.  Raoni,  the  legendary  Chief  of 
the  Kayapo  nation  (Xingu  Park,  Central  Amazon  of  Brazil)  will  travel  to 
Nitassinan  ("our  territory"  in  Innu  language)  to  tour  the  three 
communities  of  Mamit  Innuat  (on  Quebec's  north  shore)  and  their  territory. 
The  Kayapo  delegation  will  arrive  at  the  Dorval  airport,  Thursday  at 
10:00  am  and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  three  chiefs  of  Mamit  Innuat  and 
other  dignitaries,  with  traditional  chants  and  drumming  by  Innu  elders. 

The  Kayapo  Chiefs,  in  turn,  will  chant  and  dance  announcing  their  arrival 
to  Canada.  A meeting  with  the  media  will  follow. 

Chief  Raoni,  will  be  travelling  with  Chiefs  Patni,  Takrakudjy  and  Tedje' 
all  of  the  Kayapo  nation,  on  this  unprecedented  visit  to  Nitassinan  (the 
Innu  traditional  territory)  from  August  02  to  15,  2001. 

The  intense  development  of  Nitassinan  and  the  new  avowed  interest  of 
Quebec  for  another  hydroelectric  megaproject,  impel  the  Innu  to  continue 
its  campaign  to  raise  awareness  of  the  protection  of  the  territory. 

Chief  Raoni  and  the  Kayapo  - contacted  in  the  50'  and  60'  - have  fought 
physically  for  the  protection  of  their  traditional  territory.  With  time. 
Chief  Raoni  learned  to  speak  Portuguese,  brought  his  case  before  four 
Brazilian  presidents,  was  instrumental  in  ending  armed  confrontations  and 
united  twenty  Kayapo  communities.  Fie  brought  together  British  rock  singer 
Sting  leader  Red  Crow  (Floyd  Westerman)  to  do  a world  tour  in  search  of 
funds  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  delimitation  of  their  territory.  Chief 
Raoni,  75,  is  now  coming  to  Quebec,  to  witness  and  support  the  struggle  of 
the  Innu  people  for  the  protection  of  their  ancestral  territory  and  the 
clear  recognition  of  their  rights. 

Brazil,  which  has  a questionable  reputation  on  human  right  issues,  has 
accepted  to  delimit  the  Kayapo  territory  while  Canada,  which  presents 
itself  as  a model  country,  is  slow  to  recognize  the  traditional  territory 
of  the  Innu.  At  the  same  time,  Canada  and  Quebec  allows  the  operation  of 
diverse  projects  in  the  same  territory  without  real  consultation  to  the 
Innu  people.  The  intense  development  of  Nitassinan  is  reminiscent  of  the 
deforestation  of  the  Amazon  forest.  "Both  eco-systems  are  the  lungs  of 
Mother  Earth"  affirms  lean-Charles  Pietacho,  Chief  of  the  Ekuanitshit 
community. 

The  three  Innu  chiefs  will  be  accompanying  the  Kayapo  Chiefs  during 
their  visit  to  Ekuanitshit  (Mingan),  Pakua  Shipu  (St-Augustin)  and  Unamen 
Shipu  (La  Romaine)  a visit  that  will  be  marked  by  important  events. 
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A Tribe  Regains  a Piece  of  Its  History 
New  York  Times  Service 
Saturday,  August  11,  2001 

NEW  YORK  - On  a Friday  in  May,  Helen  Rush  Robinson  of  the  Nuu-chah-nulth 
people  of  Canada,  joined  relatives  and  other  members  of  the  tribe  for  a 
long  trip  to  Vancouver. 

It  was  the  first  step  on  their  journey  from  Port  Alberni,  on  Vancouver 
Island  in  British  Columbia,  to  New  York  to  retrieve  an  artifact  important 
to  the  Nuu-chah-nulth  and  even  more  dear  to  Robinson:  a painted  curtain 
that  her  father,  a chief  of  the  Uchucklesaht  band,  had  commissioned  for 
her  coming-of-age  ceremony  nearly  60  years  ago. 

She  had  never  forgotten  the  huge  painted  curtain  attributed  to  the 
artist  Tomiish.  It  showed  a thunderbird  filling  the  sky,  serpents  flanking 
it  breathing  lightning  and  a whale  roaring  thunder.  It  had  disappeared 
from  a closet  in  her  attic  shortly  after  her  father's  death  in  1963. 

"For  the  Nuu-chah-nulth  people,  painted  curtains  are  the  most  important 
artworks,"  said  Alan  Hoover,  manager  of  the  anthropology  department  at  the 
Royal  British  Columbia  Museum  in  Victoria  before  retiring  last  month.  He 
helped  organize  "Treasures  of  the  Nuu-chah-nulth  Chiefs,"  a two-year 
traveling  exhibition  of  painted  curtains  and  other  artifacts  that  ended 
last  month  in  Los  Angeles. 

That  exhibition  brought  about  the  discovery  of  Robinson's  curtain. 

George  Terasaki,  a retired  New  York  dealer  of  Indian  art,  had  lent  three 
curtains  to  the  exhibition  and  told  Hoover  about  three  others  that  he 
owned.  Hoover  passed  the  information  along  to  the  Nuu-chah-nulth  tribal 
council,  and  one  of  the  curtains  was  identified  as  Robinson's.  Terasaki 
said  that  when  he  bought  the  curtain  30  years  ago  it  came  without  any 
historical  documentation. 

"That  curtain  is  like  a book  of  family  history,"  Robinson  said.  "It 
holds  the  proof  of  who  I am.  There  are  songs  that  go  with  the  curtain  that 
tell  all  the  family  stories." 

Robinson  appeared  in  April  with  other  members  of  the  Uchucklesaht  band 
at  a meeting  of  the  Nuu-chah-nulth  tribal  council,  a body  that  represents 
7,500  people  in  14  nations,  to  ask  for  help  in  acquiring  the  curtain  at 
the  price  Terasaki  asked:  $17,000. 

Several  young  women  rose  immediately  to  pledge  support  from  different 
bands  among  the  14  nations.  George  Watts,  the  chairman,  asked  that  each 
nation  contribute  $2,000  in  Canadian  currency  to  pay  for  the  curtain,  and 
all  agreed. 
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Sewell  shuts  down  all  UKB  operations 

Bob  Gibbins,  Press  Staff  Writer  August  10,  2001 


Keetoowah  controversy  update 

A state  court  judge  ordered  all  tribal  operations  of  the  United  Keetoowah 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  shut  down  until  a dispute  between  two  groups  can 
be  resolved. 

Chief  District  Judge  Bruce  Sewell  said  Thursday  afternoon  his  order  also 
freezes  UKB  bank  accounts.  Sewell  said  he  made  his  decision  after  both 
sides  of  a tribal  controversy  asked  him  to  assume  jurisdiction  of  the  case. 

He  said  checks  issued  by  the  UKB,  but  not  paid  will  have  to  be  refused 
and  re-issued. 

Two  factions  are  each  claiming  leadership  of  the  UKB,  and  each  asked 
Sewell  to  prohibit  the  other  from  taking  any  action  as  leaders  of  the 
tribe.  Sewell  said  there  has  been  no  definitive  decision  from  the  UKB 
Supreme  Court  on  the  issue. 

The  order  to  shut  down  UKB  operations  will  remain  in  effect  until  Monday, 
Aug.  13.  He  said  a new  order  will  be  issued  at  9 a.m.  Monday,  if  someone 
from  the  UKB  does  not  appear  with  a certified  copy  of  an  order  from  the 
tribal  Supreme  Court  resolving  the  dispute.  He  said  both  sides  may  appear 
in  court  with  a resolution  signed  by  those  involved  in  the  dispute. 

The  order  from  the  UKB  tribal  court  must  be  signed  by  at  least  two 
justices . 

Sewell  said  he  will  consider  appointing  a receiver  to  oversee  tribal 
operations,  if  those  involved  do  not  meet  his  9 a.m.  Monday,  Aug.  13 
deadline . 

The  court's  decision  comes  on  the  heels  of  a lawsuit  filed  by  the  UKB 
against  former  tribal  counsel  Truman  Carter  and  former  UKB  employee  Jackie 
Christie.  Current  tribal  attorneys  Ken  Bellmard  and  Diana  Fishinghawk,  in 
their  lawsuit  against  Carter  and  Christie,  asked  for  an  order  restraining 
Carter  and  Christie  from  taking  any  action  with  banking  institutions,  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  and  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company  while  holding 
themselves  out  to  be  persons  with  positions  of  authority  within  the  UKB. 

The  suit  alleged  Carter  was  still  holding  himself  out  as  counsel  for  the 
UKB  and  Christie  allegedly  moved  the  tribal  telephone  to  her  residence  and 
has  intercepted  mail.  It  also  states  neither  Christie  nor  Carter  are  UKB 
members . 
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Tohono  O'odham  deserve  citizenship,  state  poll  finds 
Associated  Press 
Aug.  09,  2001 

Efforts  to  provide  U.S.  citizenship  for  all  members  of  the  Tohono  O'odham 
Nation  are  supported  by  six  out  of  10  Arizonans,  according  to  a new  survey. 

Rep.  Ed  Pastor,  D-Ariz.,  has  introduced  legislation  to  change 
immigration  law  to  provide  full  citizenship  for  all  O'odham  on  tribal 
rolls . 

The  tribal  lands  span  the  Arizona-Mexico  border.  Because  about  1,400  of 
the  tribe's  24,000  members  live  in  Mexico,  travel  across  the  border  in 
either  direction  is  a constant  problem. 

According  to  a Behavior  Research  Center  poll,  61  percent  of  those 
surveyed  favored  the  citizenship  request.  It  was  opposed  by  28  percent;  11 
percent  were  unsure  or  didn't  care. 

The  poll  involved  interviews  with  702  adults  statewide  July  5-11.  It  had 
a margin  of  error  of  plus  or  minus  4 percentage  points. 
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Indian  cards  due  uniform  standards 

2001-08-07 

By  Ron  lackson 

Staff  Writer 

NORMAN  --  The  U.  S.  government  will  unveil  its  proposed  uniform 
guidelines  for  issuances  of  Certifications  of  Degree  of  Indian  Blood  cards 
Wednesday  at  a meeting  in  Norman. 

What  happens  at  that  point  is  anyone's  guess. 

"I  expect  there  will  be  an  orderly,  quiet  meeting,"  said  Terry  Bruner, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  tribal  government  services  officer  for  the 
Southern  Plains  Region.  "Certainly  no  controversy.  Or,  at  least,  I don't 
anticipate  any  problems." 

Tribal  leaders  from  Oklahoma's  38  federally  recognized  tribes  have  been 
invited  to  attend  the  10  a.m.  meeting  at  Holiday  Inn.  Representatives  from 
tribes  in  Kansas  and  Texas  also  are  expected  to  attend. 

The  meeting,  one  of  a series  of  meetings  nationwide  to  gather  opinions 
on  the  proposal,  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

Certifications  of  Degree  of  Indian  Blood  cards,  commonly  known  at  CDIBs, 
are  required  by  Indians  to  qualify  for  federally  funded  programs  such  as 
those  dealing  with  health  care  and  education.  In  the  past,  Bruner  said  the 
cards  have  been  issued  to  different  individuals  under  different  standards. 

"Basically,  there  will  now  be  official,  uniform  requirements  for  someone 
applying  for  a CDIB  card,"  Bruner  said.  "This  whole  process  started  two 
years  ago,  and  from  what  I understand,  the  Oklahoma  tribes  have  been 
pretty  neutral  about  it  so  far.  I don't  think  they  see  it  as  a big  deal. 

"I've  heard  some  tribes  in  Alaska  and  California  are  concerned  because 
they  say  they  will  have  problems  documenting  family  lineages." 

Applicants  will  have  to  document  their  ancestry  through  records  such  as 
birth  certificates  and  old  tribal  rolls,  Bruner  said. 

The  cards  are  independent  of  each  tribe's  enrollment  process,  although 
some  tribes  use  them  as  a standard  to  identify  members.  The  cards,  for 
instance,  are  crucial  to  qualifying  as  a member  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Tribes . 

"If  they  don't  have  a CDIB  card,"  said  Kay  Mackey,  the  tribes'  business 
manager,  "then  they  can't  be  enrolled." 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
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Hemp  Grower  Defiant  After  Crop  Taken 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

Manderson,  S.D.  (AP)  - Federal  agents  have  confiscated  the  last  two 
industrial  hemp  crops  Alex  White  Plume  has  planted.  But  the  Manderson  man 
says  he'll  plant  it  again  next  year. 


White  Plume  said  this  week  he's  not  afraid  of  going  to  jail  because  he 
believes  the  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  1868  gives  him  the  right  to  grow  hemp, 
a relative  of  marijuana. 

"We  feel  like  we're  not  criminals/'  he  said.  "I  don't  even  swear." 

Federal  law  says  it's  illegal  to  grow  hemp. 

FBI  and  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  agents  spent  four  hours 
removing  hundreds  of  hemp  plants  from  White  Plume's  farm  near  Manderson  on 
Monday. 

White  Plume  said  the  agents  removed  about  330  bundles  of  plants,  with  20 
to  30  plants  per  bundle. 

"They  wanted  to  be  in  and  out  of  here  in  an  hour,  but  they  didn't 
realize  how  strong  the  plants  were.  They  went  down  fighting,"  he  said  of 
the  plants. 

Last  August,  agents  confiscated  3,782  hemp  plants  from  the  White  Plume 
farm. 

Cultivating  1,000  or  more  hemp  plants  is  punishable  by  10  years  to  life 
in  prison.  White  Plume  never  was  charged  after  last  year's  raid. 

The  White  Plume  family  had  told  federal  authorities  they  were  planting 
hemp  and  knew  agents  the  planned  to  raid  the  plot. 

"Our  family  agreed  that  we  would  let  them  come  in  and  cut  it  down," 

White  Plume  said.  "We  kept  our  agreement  with  them.  They  were  real  kind. 
They  were  the  nicest  police  officers  I've  ever  seen." 

But  White  Plume  said  he  told  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  criminal 
investigators  to  leave  his  property  Monday. 

He  said  he  had  asked  Oglala  Sioux  tribal  police  to  take  samples  of  his 
hemp  to  be  tested  earlier  this  year 

"Instead  ...  they  turned  it  over  to  the  BIA's  criminal  investigation, 
which  are  federal  police  officers,  who  then  brought  in  the  DEA, " White 
Plume  said.  The  BIA  should  have  consulted  with  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe 
before  calling  the  feds,  he  added. 

Marijuana  normally  contains  3 percent  to  15  percent  or  more  of  the 
psychoactive  ingredient  tetrahydrocannabinol,  or  THC,  the  substance  that 
gives  marijuana  its  kick.  Hemp  usually  has  1 percent  THC  or  less. 

It  has  been  illegal  to  grow  hemp  in  the  United  States  since  World  War  II. 
Government  officials  have  said  that  allowing  hemp  farming  would  send 
mixed  messages  to  young  people  and  make  it  easier  for  growers  to  hide 
marijuana  plants. 

White  Plume  said  earlier  this  week  he  plans  to  file  a lawsuit  demanding 
$1,000  for  each  plant  killed  Monday. 

Copyright  c.  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Court  hears  Glacier  hunting  appeal; 

Blackfeet  tribal  member  fined  last  year  for  killing  bighorn  sheep 
KALISPELL  - A federal  appeals  court  has  agreed  to  hear  the  case  of  a 
Blackfeet  tribal  member  who  contends  he  had  a right  to  hunt  within  a 
portion  of  Glacier  National  Park.  Bailey  Peterson  was  convicted  and  fined 
$6,500  for  killing  a bighorn  sheep  inside  the  park  last  year.  He  is 
fighting  the  conviction,  claiming  tribal  members'  hunting  privileges  still 
exist  on  park  land  that  once  belonged  to  the  Blackfeet  Tribe. 

Both  park  and  tribal  officials  say  the  outcome  of  the  appeal  could  have 
significant  consequences.  "I  think  that  it's  an  issue  of  great  concern  to 
both  the  Blackfeet  and  0the  National  Park  Service,"  said  Denis  Davis, 


Glacier's  assistant  superintendent.  "The  case  could  set  precedents  in 
terms  of  defining  what  the  rights  of  the  Blackfeet  may  or  may  not  be  to 
utilize  resources  in  the  park." 

Copyright  c.  2000,  Missoulian,  Missoula,  MT 
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Tama  County  pulls  patrol  from  Meskwaki  settlement 
By  WAILIN  WONG 
Register  Staff  Writer 
08/09/2001 

Tama  County  sheriff's  officials  on  Wednesday  pulled  their  patrol  cars 
from  the  Meskwaki  Indian  Settlement  in  a disagreement  over  terms  of  a new 
contract . 

The  tribe's  contract  expired  in  October.  Negotiations  began  in  March. 
Tribal  officials  on  Duly  2 offered  Sheriff  Dennis  Kucera  $75,000  for  a 
one-year  pact.  The  county  wanted  $118,000. 

Kucera  said  he  has  not  heard  from  tribal  officials  since.  County 
supervisors  had  set  Wednesday  as  the  last  day  of  police  protection  unless 
the  two  sides  could  reach  an  agreement. 

"They've  been  exploring  elsewhere,  I guess,"  Kucera  said.  "There's  been 
no  communication  with  myself." 

Members  of  the  Meskwaki  Tribal  Council  have  said  they  want  to  establish 
their  own  police  and  court  system  but  need  protection  in  the  interim. 

Armed  security  officers  take  care  of  the  tribe's  casino. 

"We  understand  the  cities'  budget  constraints,"  said  the  casino's 
general  manager.  Dim  DeMasseo,  adding  that  the  tribe  will  "be  honored  by 
the  presence  of  state  troopers,  should  the  need  arise." 

The  $118,000  would  have  covered  training,  vehicle  repair  and  other 
expenses  for  two  deputies,  Kucera  said. 

The  sheriff's  office  was  paid  $141,000  to  patrol  the  settlement  last 
year.  Of  that  money,  $25,000  came  from  the  state,  but  those  funds  were 
unavailable  this  year  due  to  budget  cuts. 

Kucera  scaled  down  his  original  proposal  from  three  officers  to  two, 
which  reduced  expenses  to  $118,000. 

"I'd  been  waiting  for  responses"  from  the  tribe,  he  said.  "I'm  just 
trying  to  fill  what  would  meet  their  needs  as  to  what  they  wanted  for 
coverage . " 

Tama  County  deputies  have  been  paid  to  provide  law  enforcement 
protection  at  the  settlement  since  1995. 

Meskwaki  tribal  officials  could  not  be  reached  for  comment  Wednesday. 
Copyright  c.  2001  The  Des  Moines  Register. 
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Custer  Boot  Camp  Sued  Over  Alleged  Abuses 

SIOUX  FALLS  (AP)  --  Five  former  inmates  of  the  Custer  boys  boot  camp  have 
filed  a federal  lawsuit  over  alleged  abuses  at  the  facility. 


But  a state  senator  who  has  visited  the  site  questions  claims  by  the 
inmates,  one  of  whom  was  later  found  guilty  of  helping  cause  more  than  $30 
000  damage  at  the  juvenile  prison  in  Plankinton  during  a 1999  riot. 

The  new  lawsuit  is  the  latest  in  a series  that  started  with  the  1999 
death  of  14-year-old  Gina  Score  after  a forced  run  at  the  State  Training 
School  in  Plankinton. 

The  suit,  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Rapid  City,  accuses  the  Custer 
program  of  strapping  boys  to  a restraint  board  for  hours,  isolating  them 
without  clothes  in  a cold  cell  and  running  an  asthmatic  boy  without  his 
medication  until  he  dropped.  The  former  inmates'  lawyer  --  who  also 
represented  Scores'  parents  --  said  the  allegations  involve  events  from 
1996  to  1999. 

"At  issue  in  this  case  is  if  the  juveniles  are  placed  for  purposes  of 
punishment  or  purposes  of  rehabilitation,"  said  lawyer  Rick  Johnson  of 
Gregory.  He  represents  the  now-adult  plaintiffs. 

Jennifer  Ring,  director  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  the 
Dakotas,  said  she  has  heard  complaints  involving  the  program  in  Custer. 

"The  differences  between  Custer  and  Plankinton  were  merely  those  of 
form,  not  of  conduct,"  Ring  said. 

She  predicted  more  such  lawsuits. 

"The  suits  are  made  more  likely  as  the  facts  get  out  there." 

Sen.  Dennis  Daugaard,  a Sioux  Falls  Republican  who  is  vice  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  said  he  recently  toured  the  boot  camp  in  Custer 
and  saw  no  evidence  of  abuse. 

"The  Department  of  Corrections  would  be  hypervigilant  at  all  of  its 
sites  following  the  incidents  at  Plankinton,"  Daugaard  said.  "I'm  a 
little  bit  skeptical  as  to  how  well-founded  the  claims  are." 

The  new  lawsuit  claims  state  corrections  staff  violated  the  juveniles' 
civil  rights.  It  says  all  five  men  suffer  post-traumatic  stress  disorder 
and  some  have  physical  and  mental  damage.  The  lawsuit  seeks  unspecified 
damages . 

Defendants  in  the  lawsuit  are  current  camp  director  Mark  Snyder;  former 
director  Clay  Ramsey,  who  resigned  in  1999;  former  boot  camp 
administrative  staff  member  Frank  Wolfberg;  corrections  Secretary  Jeff 
Bloomberg;  and  corrections  Director  of  Research  Kevin  McLain. 

Michael  Winder,  a policy  and  information  specialist  for  the  Department 
of  Corrections,  said  late  Wednesday  morning  that  officials  in  the 
department  could  not  comment  on  pending  litigation.  It  was  not  clear  where 
Wolfberg  and  Ramsey  are  now. 

Johnson  said  four  of  the  five  plaintiffs  are  out  of  the  juvenile 
corrections  system:  Terry  Grove,  Tyson  Hayes,  John  Horton  and  David  Pierce 
The  fifth  boy  --  Dean  Honomichl,  18  --  is  serving  a juvenile  sentence  at 
Girls  and  Boys  Town  in  Omaha.  He  was  found  guilty  in  the  1999  riot  at 
Plankinton.  Grove  is  an  adult  inmate  at  Durfee  State  Prison  in  Springfield 
The  lawsuit  claims  that: 

- Several  boys  were  kept  strapped  to  a board  for  hours  as  punishment  for 
trying  to  write  their  families  about  mistreatment.  They  were  refused 
access  to  a toilet  and  had  to  listen  to  loud  music  while  restrained. 

- That  Grove  was  denied  treatment  for  an  infection  that  developed  on  his 
leg  after  suffering  repeated  injuries  from  being  strapped  to  the  board. 

- That  Hayes  was  abandoned  next  to  the  road  after  collapsing  during  an 
asthma  attack,  then  later  hospitalized.  Despite  a medical  directive  that 
he  not  be  forced  to  run,  Hayes  claims  he  was  ordered  to  participate  in 
exercises  and  suffered  more  severe  attacks. 

- That  Pierce  was  admitted  to  the  boot  camp  with  a doctor-prescribed  knee 
brace  but  was  forced  to  run  without  it,  causing  permanent  damage  to  his 
knee. 

Honomichl  was  sent  twice  to  the  boot  camp.  He  has  claimed  he  was 
strapped  upside  down  in  restraints,  stripped  and  left  in  a bare  cell, 
removed  only  for  a daily  shower  in  cold  water. 

Score,  of  Canton,  died  of  overheating  July  21,  1999.  After  her  death, 
the  state  settled  a wrongful-death  lawsuit  with  her  parents  and  a class 
action  lawsuit  over  conditions  at  Plankinton. 
~ - > 
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- — "RE:  Native  Prisoner"  
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Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Last  night  we  visted  our  Indian  brothers  at  the  United  States  Prison  in 
Atlanta.  It  was  just  a small  gathering  --  it  usually  is  on  Monday  nights, 
but  one  incident  stands  out  clearly.  One  of  the  brothers  happily  told  us 
about  his  new  pen  pals. 

I can  still  see  his  smile  and  the  sparkle  in  his  eyes-  a look  that  is  all 
too  rare  in  that  place.  It  doesn't  take  much  --  just  a few  minutes  and  a 
few  words,  just  a little  bit  to  show  you  care.  But  it  makes  a tremendous 
difference. 

This  week  I've  discovered  a new  web  site  with  names  of  Native  prisoners 
seeking  correspondents  - here  are  four  names  from  four  different  institutions 
--my  thanks  to  the  owner,  Carol,  for  sharing: 


Jeff  Rowan 
#670473  G-3121 
Hamilton  Com.  Annex 
11419  County  Rd.  249 
Jasper,  Florida  32052 


Robert  Morales 

P-27996  C-3-231 

P.O.  Box  921 

Imperial,  Ca. 92251 

(Chiricahua  Apache 

age:  45,  6ft  2in  tall,  2241bs. 

artist,  poet,  and  musician) 


Derek  Wiest 
#11652-073 

Federal  Correctional  Institution 
P.O.  Box  6000  Unit  NB 
Florence,  Co.  81226 
(21  yrs.  old,  from  S.D 
Will  be  in  Colorado,  13  more  months) 

James  White  Eagle  Robinson 

# AK-9557 

SCI.  Graterford 

P.O.  Box  244  D-B2-022 

Graterford,  Pa.  19426-1244 

(Cherokee) 


These  names  and  more  can  be  found  at 
http://www.angelfire.com/wy/nainmatessupportgrp/PEN. 

Also  you  can  find  here  the  answer  to  prison  correspondents' 

most  frequently  asked  question  --  "what  am  I allowed  to  send."  Carol 

posts  regulations  for  several  different  states. 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 


If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 
brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 
information  about  them  they'd  like  shared. 

Janet  Smith 
Owlstar  Trading  Post 
http : //www . owlstar . com 
owlstar@speakeasy .org 
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[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  FRIDAY,  Dune  29,  1888  NO.  46 
CARLISLE,  PA. 


Selected  for  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  by  Mrs.  Pettinos. 
THE  SUN  AND  THE  WIND. 


The  sun  and  the  wind  made  a bet  one  day 
Which  should  take  from  a man  his  cloak  away. 

"I've  only  to  blow  right  strong,"  said  the  wind. 

And  his  cloak  will  go  flying  far  behind." 

"That  trick  will  not  work  at  all,"  said  the  sun. 

"I  know  that  the  bet  by  me  will  be  won. 

But  do  your  own  way,  you  blustering  fellow. 

Then  I will  shine  out  so  warm  and  yellow, 

I'm  sure  I will  have  the  best  of  the  joke 
For  quickly  the  man  will  drop  his  cloak." 

The  man  jogged  along,  just  humming  a song. 

His  coat  buttoned  fast  to  keep  him  warm. 

When,  sudden  the  wind  blew  loud  and  strong: 

"Whe-ugh!  Hello!  Why  here  is  a storm! 

Then  closer  around  him  his  cloak  was  drawn- 
Still  closer  and  closer!  With  head  bent  down 
He  galloped  off  fast  for  the  nearest  town. 

Then  the  sun  shone  out  with  its  golden  smiles; 

And  though  it's  away  up  - millions  of  miles  - 
Yet  it  heard  the  traveler  laugh  and  say, 

"Good  horse,  don't  hurry  the  rest  of  the  way." 

"We'll  take  it  more  easy  this  lovely  day; 

But  first  let  me  put  this  hot  cloak  away." 

And  the  cloak  came  off!  And  the  rest  of  the  ride 
It  hung  and  swung  at  the  horse's  side. 

And  the  wind  hushed  down  ashamed  to  blow. 

And  the  sun  shone  on  in  a happy  glow; 

While  gaily  the  man  went  on  his  way, 

A singing  a song  that  seemed  to,  say: 

"In  a game  where  it  takes  the  two  to  play. 

Sunshine  gets  the  better  of  wind  any  day!" 

MORAL. 

So,  boys,  and  girls,  too,  when  you  find  yourselves  rusty. 
And  petty  and  fussy  and  cross-grained  and  gusty. 

Dust  remember  the  tale  of  the  wind  and  the  sun. 

The  man  and  the  cloak,  and  the  way  it  was  done! 


THE  FOURTH  OF  DULY. 


"Bang-it-y-bang!  Whang!  Whang!" 

"What's  that?"  cried  a little  Apache,  as  he  quickly  jumped  up  from  the 
ground  where  he  with  others  was  having  a game  of  mumble-peg. 

From  the  expression  of  his  face  it  was  plain  that  he  thought  the 
soldiers  were  after  him  again.  He  nor  the  rest  of  his  comrades  can 
forget  how  the  guns  of  the  enemy  sounded  when  Gen.  Crook  and  his 
well-armed  force  were  chasing  the  Apaches  across  the  plains,  over  the 
bluffs  and  out  of  the  mountain  fortresses  of  Arizona. 

This  boy  was  one  of  those  Apaches,  but  these  were  not  guns,  only  four 
little  f irecrackers . 

All  the  mumble-peggers  stopped  and  ran  to  where  the  smoke  was  rising, 
and  the  questions  they  poured  in  upon  the  boy  who  started  the  fury 
nearly  used  him  up. 

"What  for  you  do  dis?" 

"Where  you  get?" 

"Who  make?" 

"Who  going  kill  ?" 

"Again  you  do  it." 

"Give  me  some?" 

But  the  fire-crackers  were  all  gone.  They  had  made  a noise.  The  noise 
made  excitement.  The  excitement  brought  out  questions,  and  Our  Fourth 
was  begun  a whole  week  in  advance  of  the  right  time. 

Two  of  the  larger  boys  sitting  off  some  distance  reading  from  their 
school  histories  noticed  the  disturbance  and  the  following  talk  may  have 
taken  place: 

"It  is  not  the  Fourth  of  Duly  yet,"  said  Master  Dim,  "wonder  what 
those  boys  mean,  by  shooting  off  fire-crackers,  now." 

"Oh,"  responded  Al,  "I  guess  they  are  only  having  some  fun.  But  Dim, 
as  the  Fourth  is  near  at  hand  I wish  you  would  explain  what  it  means.  I 
know  the  white  folks  make  a big  noise,  and  have  a good  time  and  all 
that,  and  I'm  awful  glad  when  it  comes,  but  I don't  know  just,  what  it 
means . " 

"Well,  my  history  says  the  Fourth  of  Duly 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 

EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


Frank  Lock  writes  from  his  place  at  York,  Pa.  that  he  still  likes  his 
situation  in  the  iron  foundry  very  much,  and  is  getting  along  well. 


Through  a letter  from  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dak.,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Lewis 
of  the  Educational  Home,  Philadelphia,  was  there  recently  and  secured 
eighteen  pupils. 


Fifteen  girls  and  seventeen  boys  principally  Oneidas  have  arrived  from 
the  Martinsburg  Indian  School  to  enter  Carlisle.  The  Martinsburg  School 
has  been  discontinued  by  the  Government. 


The  Man-on-the-band-stand  will  give  ONE  DOLLAR,  for  the  best  Indian 
story  written  by  an  Indian  boy  or  girl.  ONE  DOLLAR  for  the  best.  The 
story  must  be  a short  one.  Only  about  1000  words. 


The  Red  Man  for  Duly  will  contain  a very  interesting  letter  from  Mr. 
Seger,  who  is  at  the  head  of  an  Indian  Colony  in  Indian  Territory.  Oscar 
Bull  Bear,  Hubbell  Big  Horse  and  Daah,  returned  Carlisle  students  are 
employed  by  him  as  assistant  farmers.  His  district  is  20x25  miles.  It  is 
divided  into  three  smaller  districts  with  one  of  these  boys  in  charge  of 
each.  "They  are  a great  help,"  says  Mr.  Seger,  "and  are  becoming  more 
efficient  each  day." 


General  Harrison,  the  Republican  nominee  for  President,  is  the 
grandson  of  the  General  Harrison  who  was  famous  in  the  Battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  who  afterwards  became  President  of 
the  United  States.  His  great-grandfather  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  but  General  Harrison  is  running  on  his  own 
merits  and  not  for  what  his  ancestors  did. 

Charles  Dagnett  is  now  at  the  printer's  case.  He  holds  his  stick  and 
picks  up  type  as  though  he  was  going  to  make  a first  class  printer.  We 
believe  he  will. 


The  pea  shelling  picnic  back  of  the  dining  room,  one  day  this  week, 
had  a good  time,  but  the  biggest  picnic  occurred  inside  of  the  dining 
room  after  Miss  Noble  cooked  the  peas. 


Mr.  Edward  McFadden,  for  the  past  year  student  of  Amherst  College  is 
with  us  again  for  the  summer.  The  type-writer  spinneth,  and  his  many 
friends  rejoiceth. 


Carl  Lieder  has  gone  to  New  Dersey  to  work  on  a farm  for  the  summer. 
This  makes  six  of  our  printer  boys  who  are  now  working  out  in  that  way 
for  a change.  They  no  doubt  will  return  to  us  much  benefitted  in  health 
and  with  an  enlarged  experience. 


Guerny,  Amos,  Lester,  Myrtie  and  Harry  Kopay  were  in  the  party  from 
Martinsburg.  It  will  be  remembered  that  they  went  from  here  to 
Martinsburg  when  that  school  opened.  Harry  already  has  a position  on  a 
farm.  He  goes  to  Bucks  county  this  week. 


A pleasant  letter  from  Doshua  Given  now  in  Philadelphia,  says  he  is 
expecting  to  go  to  Chicago  in  a few  days  to  attend  the  Young  People's 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention.  The  letter  is  full  of  interesting  points, 
some  of  which  will  be  printed  in  the  Duly  Red  Man. 


Dickinson  commencement  is  in  progress.  A number  of  its  prominent 
visitors  have  during  the  week  come  out  to  see  our  school.  Among  others 
were  Hon.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  Dr.W.  Bartine,  Professor  in  the  Broad  and 
Green  St.  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Welsh,  of  the  same 
city. 


Samuel  Townsend  and  Willie  Morgan  report  having  had  a splendid  time  at 
Washington.  They  stayed  with  the  Westfalls,  who  have  been  long  and 
faithful  friends  of  the  Pawnees.  Mr.  Westfall  introduced  the  boys  to 
the  President  and  Willie  seems  particularly  pleased  because  the 
President  said  to  him,  "How  do  you  do,  Willie?" 


Since  the  schools  were  dismissed  last  week  for  the  building  to  be  torn 
down,  the  girls  have  been  entertained  in  various  ways,  in  the  half-day 
periods  they  did  not  work.  Miss  Cutter  and  her  class  did  putty  moulding 
in  Physiology,  completing  the  hand,  heart,  and  eye.  Miss  Lowe  carried  on 


lessons  in  Botany  while  the  other  teachers  did  Kindergarten  work  or  read 
to  their  pupils  from  story  books. 


(P-  3) 

If  all  who  Intend  taking  the  HELPER  another  year  would  please  Renew 
Promptly  after  receiving  notice  that  their  time  is  out  it  would  save  us 
much  time  and  labor,  and  prevent  delays  and  the  loss  of  papers. 


Fire ! 

A moment  of  excitement 

over  a mere  smoke  in  the  Girls'  Quarters. 

Huldah  saw  it  first  but  didn't  know  the  word. 

She  made  the  signs  and  her  school  mother  followed  to  the  clothes 
closet . 

Mr.  Goodyear  was  the  first  man  to  the  front. 

The  fire  originated  from  an  apron  which  had  been  marked  and  placed  in 
the  closet  in  a burning  condition. 


On  Wednesday,  work  was  commenced  on  the  float  for  the  Fourth  of  Duly 
parade  in  Carlisle. 


The  school  was  honored  last  week,  with  a visit  from  Anthony  Comstock, 
the  great  reformer. 


Levi  St.  Cyr  and  Felix  have  gone  to  work  in  the  hay  field  of  a 
neighboring  farmer  for  a week  or  two. 


The  shop  boys  are  having  a turn  at  outside  work.  They  are  needed  on 
the  building,  and  then  we  have  157  acres  to  harvest. 


The  band  marched  well  on  Tuesday,  when  out  practicing.  Their  music  the 
last  few  years  has  been  exceptionally  good. 


The  girls  of  the  Quapaw  Agency  had  a little  party  one  evening  this 
week  inviting  as  guests  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  same  agency. 


A number  of  our  teachers  attended  the  gymnastic  exercises  in  the 
Dickinson  College  gymnasium,  Wednesday,  and  the  commencement  which  came 
yesterday. 


Chester  and  Nancy  Cornelius  accompanied  Pratt  on  his  trip  to 
Martinsburg  last  week.  Nancy  is  still  there,  but  will  soon  return  with 
four  more  girls. 


The  dark  blue  flannel  roundabout  coats  in  which  the  little  boys 
appeared  on  Sunday  for  the  first  are  very  becoming  and  much  more 
comfortable  than  the  heavy  uniform. 


The  Worthingtons  had  a family  picnic  on  Tuesday.  When  the  big  wagon 
drove  up  from  town  to  take  in  the  little  folks  Richenda  and  Dohnnie 
could  hardly  contain  themselves,  they  were  so  happy,  and  they  report 
having  a delightful  time. 


D.B.  Given  received  his  handsome  graduating  document  on  Wednesday, 
after  delivering  the  valedictory  oration  at  the  High  school  commencement 
in  town.  He  has  the  congratulations  of  a host  of  friends  for  so 
brilliant  a termination  of  a successful  school  period. 

The  Standings  are  expected  Monday. 


They  have  girls  in  the  Printing  office  at 
Hampton . 


Carlisle  town  expects  to  have  a big  time  on  the  Fourth  of  Duly 


The  school  room  desks  are  stored  in  the  back  part  of  the  gymnasium. 


The  Fourth  of  Duly  will  be  next  Wednesday.  Are  you  ready  for  a good 
time? 


Twenty  questions  on  Bible  topics  is  an  interesting  and  instructive 
game. 


That  is  a lovely  doll  which  Richenda's  mamma  brought  her  from 
Washington . 


That  was  a beautiful  hymn  so  sweetly  sung  by  Mrs.  Campbell  on  Sunday 
evening. 


Mrs.  Pratt  of  the  New  York  City  Children's  Fund,  spent  Saturday  and 
Sunday  with  us. 


A few  of  the  teachers  will  leave  this  week  for  their  summer  vacation. 
Miss  Lowe  expects  to  go  to  England. 


A party  of  nineteen  of  our  pupils  went  this  week  to  farms  for  the 
summer.  Some  have  found  places  at  the  seashore. 


More  Apaches  are  coming  from  Florida,  and  a party  from  the  captured 
Crow  prisoners  of  the  Northwest  are  expected. 


Dennison  nearly  mailed  a piece  of  his  thumb  to  some  one  last  Friday. 
It  hurt  pretty  badly  at  first  but  is  about  well  now. 


Dr.  Given  has  gone  to  Wisconsin  to  see  the  Oneidas.  Fie  will  probably 
be  absent  a month  and  visit  friends  and  relatives  in  Illinois,  Kansas 
and  Iowa  before  he  returns. 


We  do  not  often  have  occasion  to  whoop.  Never  the  war  whoop.  But  when 
the  whole  end  of  a school-house  falls  at  once  the  occasion  is  an  extreme 
one,  and  as  on  Tuesday  the  exultant  shouts  of  a hundred  voices  might 
have  been  heard  for  miles. 


On  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  entertained  at  their  house. 
The  balcony  and  trees  near  were  illuminated  with  Chinese  lanterns,  and 
the  evening  was  brilliant  throughout  and  enjoyable  to  the  utmost. 


The  loving  tribute  paid  to  Dessie  Prescott  by  Capt.  Pratt  at  our  last 
Sunday  evening  service  was  well  deserved.  Dessie  returned  to  her  home 
in  Dakota  some  weeks  ago.  We  had  every  hope  of  her  speedy  recovery  from 
what  seemed  to  be  a temporary  illness  and  were  greatly  pained  to  receive 
the  intelligence  a few  days  ago  of  her  death  at  the  house  of  Rev.  Chas. 
Cook  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  Many  are  the  friends  who  mourn  the  loss  of 
this  sweet  young  character. 


(Continued  from  First  Page) 


is  the  Anniversary  of  the  Nation's  Independence,"  said  Dim  with  a 
learned  air. 

"I  know  that,  but  can't  you  make  it  easier  for  me?" 

"Maybe  I can.  You  remember  reading  about  Gen.  Washington's  men  who 
loved  their  country  and  fought  and  bled  and  died  that  this  glorious 
United  States  of  America  might  be  free  from  English  rule  and  be  an 
independent  Government?" 

"Yes . " 

"And  you  remember  how  on  the  Fourth  of  Duly,  1876,  a paper  was  signed 
by  a number  of  the  leading  men  of  that  time." 


"You  mean  the  Declaration  of  Independence?"  asked  Al. 

"I  do/'  answered  Dim.  "That  paper  said  that  this  country  shall  be 
free,  and  those  brave  men  fought  to  make  it  free." 

"I  understand  it  now.  I see  why  the  fourth  of  Duly  is  so  much  loved  by 

the  American  people,  but.  Dim,  isn't  it  too  bad  that  the  *true*  American 

people,  the  Indians,  do  not  know  about  this  fourth  of  Duly." 

"It  *is*  too  bad,"  said  he.  "Oh!  Al,  if  all  the  young  men  and  girls  of 

all  the  tribes  could  have  the  chance  that  the  Government  is  giving  to 

you  and  me  to  learn  things  and  to  get  experience,  it  would  not  be  long 
before  the  whole  Indian  people  would  catch  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
join  hands  with  their  foreign  brother  - the  white  man,  in  the 
celebration  of  this  great  day." 

"Whew!  A regular  Fourth  of  Duly  speech,"  cried  Al. 

"Well,  that's  all  right,  I *believe*  in  it!  That  is  the  Carlisle  idea. 
Carlisle  wants  the  Indian  to  have  the  very  best  chance  to  see,  and 
learn,  and  get  a mind  of  his  own." 

"That  is  so,"  said  Al.  "They  don't  try  here  to  make  us  think  that  this 
way  is  best  or  that  way  is  best  or  some  other  way  is  best,  but  they  keep 
urging  us  on  in  our  studies,  and  in  our  reading,  and  they  throw  us  among 
people  that  we  may  find  out  for  ourselves  which  is  the  best." 

"And,  don't  you  know,"  added  Dim,  "that  boys  and  girls  educated  on 
such  a broad  plan  will  be  able  to  hold  good  positions  among  the  business 
people  of  the  world?" 

"Yes,  but  Dim,  have  you  heard  that  I'm  going  home?" 

"I  heard  so.  What  are  you  going  for?  "I'd  like  to  see  the  folks,  you 
know,  but  really  I think  I'll  change  my  mind.  Your  talk  makes  me  sick  to 
think  of  going  back  to  the  reservation  where  all  intellectual  life  is 
dead,  where  there  is  *no*  chance  for  a young  man  to  rise.  Where  patriotism 
and  loyalty  to  the  Government  is  not  thought  of.  Give  me  your  hand,  old 
fellow.  I tell  you  I shall  not  go  home.  I'm  going  to  stay  right  here  until 
I get  all  the  education  and  EXPERIENCE  that  this  school  and  this  Eastern 
country  can  give  me." 

"Good!  Good!  Hurrah  for  Cleveland  and  Thurman!"  cried  Dim 
enthusiastically  throwing  up  his  hat. 

"Hurrah  for  Harrison  and  Morton!"  shouted  Al,  following  his  friend's 
example. 

"There,"  said  Dim,  with  a snap  of  his  finger,  that  shows  the  point  we 
were  trying  to  make  a while  ago.  You  are  a Republican.  I am  a Democrat. 
Don't  you  see  they  don't  tell  us  here  we  must  all  he  Republicans,  or  we 
must  all  be  Democrats.  The  eternal  cry  is  "Read  the  papers!  Observe! 
Listen!  FIND  OUT  FOR  YOURSELF!" 

The  bugle  blew  for  the  boys  to  fall  in,  and  the  talk  stopped.  What  Dim 
and  Al  actually  did  on  the  Fourth  when  it  came,  may  be  given  next  week. 

Square  word. 

^ e * * * * 

2 # * * * * 

2 ' * * * * 

4 _ * * * * 

1.  What  some  little  girls  were  detailed  to  shell  for  dinner  last 
Tuesday. 

2.  How  most  people  get  their  money. 

3.  In  measuring  a farm  or  older  piece  of  land,  what  the  measurement  is 
called . 

4.  A branch  from  a tree  in  the  bottom  of  river. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Our  nice  Indian  girls  do  not  want  a 
*loud  mouth*. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 


For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  5 cents  to  pay 
postage. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 


Transcribed  from  the  newspaper  collections  of  USMHI,  Carlisle 
Barracks,  Carlisle,  PA.  For  more  info  see 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - Barbara  Landis 

"RE : Rustywire:  Shearing  Sheep"  

Date:  Tue,  05  Dec  2000  04:07:04  -0000 

From:  "lohn  Rustywire"  <rustywire@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : shearing  sheep 

Mailing  List:  RezLife  <rezlife@egroups . com> 

I read  down  the  list  and  see  I missed  a discussion  about  something 
Mudrunner  wrote.  I wish  I could  have  read  it.  I think  an  archive 
would  be  something  I would  like  to  see. 

On  the  other  boards,  I was  questioned  about  what  I had  done  for  my 
people,  rather  in  light  of  what  I wrote  under  forgetfulness,  that 
either  I was  a complainer,  a watcher  or  a doer.  I have  received 
several  responses  by  e-mail  regarding  the  post  and  it  is  based  on  the 
climate  of  the  boards. 

One  thing  that  comes  to  me  clearly  is  that  in  my  family  if  anyone 
comes  through  our  door  they  are  welcome.  As  we  live  in  a society 
where  we  can't  be  recluses  and  having  felt  the  sting  of 
discrimination  a time  or  two,  I have  tried  to  struggle  through  it. 

When  I was  younger  my  anger  was  quick  and  I wouldn't  allow  things 
like  mistreatment,  apathy,  or  patronizing  attitudes  to  go  without 
making  some  issue  of  it. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  and  at  times  I still  react  in  a vocal  and 
poignant  manner  and  though  it  raises  some  eyebrows.  Other  times  the 
experience  stung  but  I was  not  in  a position  to  take  issues  due  to 
the  circumstances. 

I remember  very  clearly  a youth  of  14  who  was  advised  by  the  Elks 
club  boy  scout  troop  that  Indians  were  not  allowed  there,  it  was  a 
long  lonely  walk  home  wondering  why  people  were  that  way.  I also 
remember  not  having  the  money  or  clothes  to  match  the  peers  of  my 
school  where  I had  to  hitchhike  to  a dance  and  after  midnight 
hitchhiking  home  after  everyone  left,  no  one  gave  me  a ride  but  I went 
to  have  a good  time.  I also  remember  eating  crackers  with  tuna  fish 
day  after  day  when  we  had  nothing  else  to  eat,  and  a single  ear  of 
roasted  corn.  These  things  I remember  we  all  go  through  them. 

The  one  thing  that  I hoped  to  learn  as  I went  through  these  things 
was  that  when  I was  an  adult  that  I might  keep  the  mind  and  spirit  of 


a child  and  try  to  treat  kids  in  a similar  situation,  to  make  them 
feel  at  ease  without  making  a fuss  about  it.  In  light  of  these 
things,  children  have  come  into  our  home,  for  a while  we  had 
different  kids  living  with  us,  some  stayed  years.  We  didn't  have  them 
by  foster  care  they  came  home  with  my  kids.  They  stayed  a night  and 
kept  staying.  They  are  grown  now,  some  have  done  well  others  have 
struggled  with  the  effects  of  a broken  home,  drinking  parents  and 
poverty. 

It  doesn't  matter  where  we  come  from,  the  taste  of  earth  put  in  your 
mouth  to  chew  tastes  the  same  wherever  you  are  from.  This  brings  me 
to  Mudrunner.  In  all  my  association  with  him  he  has  been  forthright, 
concerned  and  taken  a personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

I believe  that  we  have  a responsibility  to  ourselves  to  educate, 
welcome  and  provide  a forum  where  we  can  learn  and  teach  at  times 
others  who  come  to  us.  This  medium  is  unique  because  the  initial 
inquiry  to  get  here  is  based  on  an  interest  in  Navajos. 

Who  are  we,  we  are  many,  all  shapes  and  sizes.  We  fight,  struggle  and 
go  about  our  lives  trying  to  survive.  Shi  kaah  ahnilyed,  I need  help. 
When  I say  this  I want  someone  to  come  forward,  when  I am  wrong  then 
I need  to  continue  to  learn  how  to  act.  My  behavior  is  not  good  for 
myself,  to  you  or  to  anyone.  I should  sleep  with  the  sheep  or  dogs. 

I believe  that  for  myself,  I am  not  all  knowing,  but  can  say, 
Mudrunner  is  not  Navajo,  and  he  doesn't  have  to  be.  He  comes  from  a 
place  far  from  Dinetah,  but  he  wants  to  learn  and  in  doing  so  speaks 
his  mind.  Let  him  talk,  if  you  like  what  he  says,  fine,  if  not  then 
let  it  pass. 

I am  so  tired  of  the  bickering,  the  closed  society.  I remember 
working  in  Window  Rock  and  at  the  beginning  of  staff  meetings,  the 
older  staff  spoke  only  in  Navajo,  introductions  were  just  in  Navajo, 
where  clans  were  given.  There  was  a group  of  summer  students  who 
didn't  speak  Navajo,  they  were  embarrassed  and  made  fun  of.  When  one 
young  girl  spoke  she  was  told  why  even  try  to  talk,  if  you  can't 
speak  don't  say  anything.  I watched  this  happen  and  it  was  an  ugly 
scene . 

I remember  another  young  Navajo  who  took  a pre-recorded  Navajo 
message  with  him  and  learned  to  speak  to  the  elders  on  his  own,  it 
took  him  years  of  effort,  but  he  learned.  His  name  was  Ken  White,  he 
ran  the  Navajo  Aging  Program,  he  had  the  book  learning  but  not  the 
language.  He  had  a tough  skin  but  he  made  it.  His  family  comes  from 
White  Cone  area,  and  I knew  his  father  and  mother,  they  raised  him  in 
the  right  way.  I would  only  hope  that  someone  might  say  that  about  my 
sons  someday.  I hope  Mudrunner  and  all  non-natives,  and  some  of  us 
who  are  natives  have  tough  skin,  it  is  like  sheep  shearing  it  takes  a 
while  to  learn  how  to  do  it  right,  you  have  to  sit  in  the  corral,  get 
all  smelly  and  at  times  put  up  with  the  shit  as  well, 
rustywire 

http : //www. geocities . com/ rustywire/ Calenders /December 2000 . html 

For  Rezlife  egroups 

http: //www. egroups . com/group/ rezlife 

"RE : Poem:  The  Long  Walk"  

Date:  Tue,  8 May  2001  09:18:44  -0500 

From:  Dohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate  <berryj@okstate.edu> 

Sub j : The  Long  Walk  Remembered 

The  Long  Walk 

So, 

we  drove  south, 
last  friday, 
south  in  Oklahoma. 

Watching  the  counties, 
get  poorer  and  poorer. 

To  go  remember. 


the  long  walk, 
the  exile, 
from  the  homelands, 
to  Oklahoma. 

To  the  everlasting  hills, 
of  Oklahoma, 
the  new  homelands. 

Remembering  those, 
who  walked, 
the  long  walk, 
and  those  who  could  not, 
and  those  who  did  not, 
survive  it. 

To  EagleTown, 
we  went, 

to  the  gathering. 

Choctaw  people, 
those  who  would, 
remember, 
those  who  came. 

We  walked, 
just  a little  ways, 
that  day, 

Pablo  and  Tora  and  I, 
to  remember. 

So, 

it  was  a good  day, 
in  Oklahoma. 

Hokay ! 

John  Berry,  Oklahoma,  2001 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  06  Aug  2001  06:26:52  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea.org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  August  20-26 

AUKAKE 

(August) 

(Mahoe-mua) 

20 

Sculpting  molten  lava  is  an  act  of  devotion  only  a few  artists  can  perform. 

21 

Nature  can  provide  healing  for  many  ills. 

22 

Deep  forest  of  the  ancient  days  --  sustain  my  spirit. 

23 

There  are  many  diverse  traditions  in  this  land. 

24 

My  dreams  are  shaped  in  the  ever-changing  clouds. 

25 

Love  is  a golden  bird  singing  in  a green  valley. 

26 

For  the  patient  spirit,  life  holds  many  rewards. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 


RE:  Upcoming  Events 


Date:  Sun,  12  Aug  2001  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 


Date:  Tue,  12  Dun  2001  09:43:48  -0800 
Sub j : Honoring  All  Elders 

From:  Andre  P.  Cramblit  <andrekar@ncidc.org> 

http://www.ncidc.org/nwit2001.htm 

September  22,  23,  2001 

20th  Annual  Elders  Gathering 

Honoring  the  Late  Frank  Gist  Sr. 

California  Tribal  Dance  Demonstration  3-6pm  Saturday 
Redwood  Acres  Fairgrounds 
3750  Harris  St.  Eureka,  CA 

Andre  Cramblit,  Operations  Director-Northern  California  Indian  Development 
Council 

NCIDC  (http://www.ncidc.org)  is  a non-profit  that  meets  the  development 
needs  of  American  Indians  and  operates  an  art  gallery  featuring  the  art  of 
California  tribes  (http://www.americanindianonline.com) 


Date:  Wed,  11  Dul  2001  00:41:29  -0500  (CDT) 

From:  susanbates@webtv.net  (Susan  Bates) 

Sub j : Day  of  Mourning 

>To:  gars@speakeasy.org  (Gary  Night  Owl) 

The  Medicine  Society  to  which  I belong  is  going  to  hold  a Day  Of 
Mourning  on  October  13,  2001,  in  Springfield,  Missouri.  The  purpose  of 
this  event  is  to  remember  all  the  people  who  were  murdered,  kidnapped, 
raped,  tortured,  infected  with  disease  and  ripped  from  their  culture 
since  the  arriving  of  Columbus. 

It  is  my  intention  to  gather  as  many  names  of  these  people  as  possible. 
The  names  will  be  read  slowly  with  the  beat  of  a drum  to  mark  their 
presence . 

If  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  your  ancestors  who  died  in  this  manner, 
please  send  them  to  me  and  I will  see  that  they  are  honored.  If  you 
don't  know  the  name,  you  may  say  something  like,  " In  Memory  of  my 
Great-great  grandfather  who  died  on  the  Trail  of  Tears,"  or  "In  Memory 

of  the  50  people  who  were  murdered  at  ...  by " 

Now  is  the  time  to  honor  our  Ancestors.  It  is  up  to  you. 

You  can  e-mail  me  at  susanbates@webtv.net 
or  write  to  me  at 

Susan  Bates,  RR  3 Box  654,  Cabool,  MO  65689 


4TH  ANNUAL 

DOC  HOLLIDAY  DAYS  AND  NATIVE  AMERICAN  FESTIVAL  2001 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  10TH,  9AM  TIL  9PM 
SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  11TH,  9AM  TIL  6PM 
STORYTELLERS,  ARTS  & CRAFTS, 

GAMES,  FOOD  AND  FUN! 

EXPERIENCE  THE  EXCITEMENT  OF  THE  DANCE 

AND  CULTURE  OF  THE  NATIVE  AMERICANS 

HOST  DRUM  - TBA 

HEAD  MAN  - SCOTT  CRISP 

HEAD  LADY  - MONICA  ARRINGTON 

M/C  - GARY  SMITH 

A/D  - TBA 

MATH  FIELDS,  GRIFFIN,  GA 
FOR  MORE  INFORMATION:  CONTACT 


MARK  OR  RUTH  DAVIS  (256)  820-6315 
A $5.00  DONATION  TO  THE  DOC  HOLLIDAY  SOCIETY 
GETS  YOU  A MILLION  $$$  WORTH  OF  FUN !!!!!!!!!!! 
WESTERN  REENACTMENTS  - LIVING  HISTORY  AT  ITS 
VERY  BEST  - OLD  CAR  CRUISE  ON  SAT.  AT  1 TO  5 


Date:  Mon,  23  3ul  2001  08:58:56  -0700 

From:  Diaz,  3oe  A (NBVC)  <DiazDA@nbvc . navy . mil> 

Sub j : FAITA 

"SAVE  THE  DATE" 

10th  Annual  First  Americans  in  the  Arts  Awards 

Century  Plaza  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills,  CA 

Saturday,  February  2,  2002 

for  more  info  call  818.623.9520 

www.firstamericans.org 

Thank  you,  3oe  A.  Diaz  Trustee 


NATIVE  SOLUTIONS  PRESENTS: 

4th  ANNUAL  INTERTRIBAL  POW  WOW 
APRIL  26-28,  2002 

TIMES  FRI  5-9  DANCING  & STORYTELLING 

SAT  10-8  GRAND  ENTRY  11:00 

SUN  10-5  GRAND  ENTRY  12:00 

OXFORD  LAKE  PARK,  OXFORD,  AL;  EXIT  185  OFF  1-20 
NATIVE  AMERICAN  HONOR  GUARD  AND  WARRIOR  SOCIETY 
ADMISSION  - $5  - ADULTS 

SENIORS  55  AND  UP  & CHILDREN  12  AND  UNDER  - FREE 

HOST  NORTHERN  DRUM  - GREY  WOLF  SINGERS 
HOST  SOUTHERN  DRUM  - SHADOW  WOLF  SINGERS 
HEADMAN  - DON  REDBEAR 
HEADLADY  - DONNA  DULANEY 

M.C.  - GARY  SMITH  ARENA  DIRECTOR  - BUCK  TUCKER 
SPECIAL  PERFORMANCE  BY  LARRY  CAMPBELL 

SPECIAL  APPEARANCE  BY  DALLAS, TX  AUTHOR  AND  MOTIVATIONAL 
SPEAKER  KICKING  EAGLE,  "AMBASSADOR  OF  THE  PEOPLE" 

ALL  DANCERS  WELCOME  ALL  DRUMS  WELCOME 

NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL  ALLOWED 
PLEASE  BRING  YOUR  OWN  LAWN  CHAIRS 

LEARN  ABOUT  EARLY  IRON  FORGING  FROM  DOHN  WILLIAMS,  SEE 
DEMONSTRATIONS  ON  BEADWORK,  DREAM  CATCHERS, 

LEARN  ABOUT  HEALING  WITH  HERBS 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL  TONY  AT  (256)  835-0110J CINDY  AT  (256)  831-9373 
30HN  OR  RACHEL  AT  (256)  835-2638  OR  MARK  OR  RUTH  DAVIS  AT  (256)  820-6315 
VENDORS  CALL  MARK  OR  RUTH  DAVIS  OR  EMAIL 
ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com  OR  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 


Whispering  Winds  POWWOW  DATES 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

EMAIL  us  your  dates  whiswind@i-55.com 


For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine, 
dates  need  to  be  submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance. 

Last  Update:  Duly  11,  2001 

These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from  flye 
emails,  phone  calls.  Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Heritage, 
Inc.,  are  not  responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations.  It  is  always 
a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for  verification. 

AUGUST  2001 


16-19  Wichita  Tribal  Dance.  Wichita  Tribal  Park,  Anadarko,  OK. 


(405)  247-  2425. 

16- 20  Crow  Fair  Celebration.  Crow  Agency  , Montana.  Info:  9406)  248-6910. 

17- 19  51st  Annual  Tulsa  Powwow.  Mohawk  park.  Info:  (918)  743-3628 
17-19  90th  Chief  Seattle  Days.  Downtown  Suquamish,  WA  (360)  598-3311 

17- 19  Shakoppe  Mdewakanton,  Prior  Lake,  Minnesota  (612)  445-8900 

18  2nd  Annual  Native  American  Music  Festival.  Bardstown  Airport  (no  city, 
state  listed).  Info:  (502)  348-0425  bryant@bardstown.com 

18- 19  19th  Annual  Traditional  Powwow.  Boone  County  4-H  Grounds,  Lebanon, 
IN.  Info:  (317)  545-5057  or  aicindiana@hotmail.com. 

18-19  2nd  Annual  Competition  Pow  Wow  sponsored  by  Red  Hawk  American 
Indian  Cultural  Society.  Willow  Ranch,  Coitsville  Twp.,  OH. 

Info:  Rose  Marie  Tullio  at  1-330-755-4971 

18-19  8th  Annual  Powwow.  Corpus  Christi,  TX.  Info:  (361)  358-9298. 

23-26  Schemitzun  2001.  Powwow  Grounds,  Mashantucket,  CT  800-224-CORN 

23- 26  Ponca  Nation  Powwow.  White  Eagle  Park,  White  Eagle,  OK. 

(580)  762-8104. 

24- 26  First  Annual  Traditional  Powwow  hosted  by  the  Shooting  Star  Casino, 
Mahnomen,  MN.  Info:  (218)  573-2104  or  tmas34@hotmail.com 

24-26  4th  Sac  & Fox  of  Missouri.  Hwy  75,  Powhattan,  Kansas  (785)  742-7471 
or  (785)  467-8000 

24-26  125th  Rosebud  Celebration.  Powwow  Grounds,  Rosebud,  South  Dakota 
(605)  747-2381 

24-26  33rd  Southern  California.  Orange  County  Fair  Grounds,  Costa  Mesa,  CA 
(714)  962-6673 

24-26  27th  Annual  Powwow  sponsored  by  the  Baltimore  Americ 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Thu  Aug  23  02:09:47  2001 

Date:  22  Aug  2001  00:06:05  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.034 


WOTANGING 
KANOHEDA  ANIYVWIYA 
Fla-Sah-Sliltha 
Un  Chota 


IKCHE 


0 

0 

0 o o 


0 

o 

o 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin 
It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le 
0 ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min 

0 Aunchemokauhettittea 

o o 0 
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Omaha  yellow  flower  moon  0 

Lakota  cherries  turn  black  moon 


Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin, 
inin  Mexika  tlahtolli 


(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


+ 


+ 


i Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  j 
[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  | 
i http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  \ 


+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
indianz.com;  ndn-aim,  INDIAN  Heritage  and  Native  Rights  mailing  Lists; 
Newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"We  want  everyone  to  know  that  the  Navajos  are  not  the  ones  taking  our 
land,  but  the  United  States.  The  Hopi  and  the  Navajo  made  peace  long 
ago,  and  sealed  their  agreement  spiritually  with  a medicine  bundle. 

It  is  through  the  puppet  governments,  the  'Tribal  Councils'  forced  upon 
both  nations  by  the  United  States,  that  the  illusion  of  a conflict  has 
been  created  on  the  basis  of  the  false  modern  concept  of  land  title." 

Martin  Gashweseoma,  Keeper  of  the  Hopi  Fire  Clan  Tablets 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

! to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
j of  the  Republic  ! 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 


| Choctaw  Confederacies , 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United 
| States  Constitution, 

| so  that  my  forefathers 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+ - 


plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

With  apologies  to  all  other  readers... 

Gail  Gomez:  Please  contact  me  by  email  again. 

Who  may  make  decisions  or  speak  for  a Native  Nation?  My  elders  tell  my 
only  members  of  that  nation  may  do  so. 

Recently,  the  Anna  Mae  Sundance  held  by  some  Dine'  on  HPL  (Hopi  Partition 
Land)  has  been  the  subject  of  much  tension  and  discussion. 

In  very,  very  simple  terms  some  Navajo  had  invited  Hoe  Chasing  Horse,  a 
Lakota  Ceremony  Keeper,  to  conduct  a Sundance  on  lands  the  Hopi  insist 
are  theirs,  and  that  not  one  permit  has  been  issued  for  any  event  at  the 
Anna  Mae  Sundance  grounds.  Many  citations  were  issued  and  many  were 
arrested  by  Hopi  Rangers  during  the  week  of  the  Sundance,  and  last  week 
the  Sacred  Arbor  and  grounds  were  bulldozed. 

I will  not  attempt  to  insert  my  Cherokee/Blackfeet  views  nor  those  of  my 
Mvskogee  half-side  into  this  conflict.  It  isn't  my  place.  This  must  be 
settled  by  the  Navajo  and  Hopi. 

I do  hope  and  pray  it  is  the  TRADITIONAL  ELDERS  of  both  nations  who  are 
asked  to  settle  it;  and  not  tribal  officials  beholding  to  Peabody  Coal  or 
the  BIA,  around-the  fort-indians  who  will  kiss  anone's  ass  who  is  in 
power,  or  the  inevitable  Crystal  Twinkies  who  always  show  up  to  "help" 
their  native  brothers  and  sisters. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

gars@sdf .lonestar.org 

News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue  

- Rudolph  A.  Wartella  III  - Tribes  seek  $50  Million  in  Dispute 

- Dohnandrew  Wilfred  Madrid  - New  Mexico/Nation 

- Crossings  wrestle  with  Redistricting 


(*,*) 
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HARRISON  TOWNSHIP  --  "Rudolph  A.  Wartella  III  became  a lawyer  to  help 
fellow  Native  Americans  fight  for  their  rights. 

He  cherished  being  an  attorney  as  well  as  his  place  in  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  tribe  of  Chippewa  Indians.  Opposing  counsel  sometimes  called  him 
"Rude  Dog"  with  affection,  his  wife  Carole  said,  "because  he  hung  on  like 
a dog  and  would  not  let  go." 

Mr.  Wartella  died  on  Sunday,  Aug.  12,  2001,  of  a ruptured  aneurysm  at 
his  home  in  Harrison  Township.  He  was  62. 

Mr.  Wartella  represented  Native  Americans  in  legal  matters  for  14  years 
as  a lawyer  for  Michigan  Indian  Legal  Services.  He  was  also  on  the 
organization's  board  of  directors. 

"He  didn't  understand  the  (Chippewa)  language,  but  he  knew  the  Indian 
Child  Welfare  Act  inside  and  out  and  did  what  was  right  for  people  in  the 
tribal  community,"  Carole  Wartella  said.  "He  did  a lot  of  fighting  to 
help  people  by  walking  silently  and  carrying  a big  stick  on  their 
behalf. " 
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"Longtime  Ute  director  dies  at  67" 

CORTEZ  - "lohnandrew  Wilfred  Madrid,  a longtime  executive  director  for 
the  Ute  Mountain  Indian  Tribe,  died  Tuesday  at  the  age  of  67  from  heart 
complications . 

Tribal  members  said  on  Wednesday  that  Madrid's  legacy  is  one  of 
leadership  and  goodwill. 

"He  contributed  a great  deal  to  the  tribe,  and  helped  us  grow  from 
nothing  to  the  economic  strength  that  we  have  and  enjoy  today,"  said  Ute 
Tribal  Council  member  Selwyn  Whiteskunk. 

Madrid  had  been  with  the  tribe  at  least  30  years,  working  his  way  from 
accountant  to  chief  finance  officer  to  executive  director.  Madrid  had  the 
ability  to  communicate  ideas  and  make  them  a reality  with  the  tribe's 
future  in  mind,  Whiteskunk  said. 

Madrid  kept  watch  over  the  tribe's  education  program,  Indian  Health 
Services  and  economic  development.  From  the  Ute  Mountain  Casino  to  the 
tribe's  pottery  business  and  new  travel  center,  Madrid  ensured  the  job  was 
done  on  budget  and  on  time,  Whiteskunk  said.  He  was  especially  active  in 
lobbying  for  Ute  water  rights  that  are  now  protected  under  the  Animas-La 
Plata  project.  "He  will  be  very  sorely  missed,"  Whiteskunk  said.  "Wilfred 
really  knew  what  the  tribal  people  were  going  through.  He  was  a great 
advisor  to  the  tribe  and  took  on  a tremendous  amount  of  responsibility." 

Madrid  was  not  a tribal  member,  but  he  might  as  well  have  been,  said 
friend  and  Ute  education  specialist  Tina  Galyon. 

"In  their  hearts,  everyone  considered  him  a part  of  the  tribe,"  she  said. 
"He  was  a great  mediator.  He  was  our  mainstay,  and  had  a casual  leadership 
style  that  was  innovative,  not  confrontational.  That  compassion  brought  us 
as  a tribe  a lot  of  success.  We  will  really  miss  him." 

A memorial  service  will  be  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  Cortez  Middle  School 
gymnasium.  Madrid's  body  will  not  be  present  for  viewing,  nor  will  the 
ashes  be  brought  to  the  school. 

Four  Corners  Funeral  Chapel,  Hale  and  Gerken  Funeral  Directors,  will 
handle  the  arrangements." 

Copyright  c.  2001,  the  Durango  Herald. 
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Larry  lames  Black  Crow 

WAKPAMNI  LAKE  - Larry  lames  Black  Crow,  40,  Wakpamni  Lake,  died  Monday, 
Aug.  13,  2001,  in  Gordon,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Dane  Black  Crow  and  Neil  Black  Crow, 
Bateslandj  two  daughters,  Tonya  Black  Crow  and  Megan  Black  Crow, 

Bateslandj  his  mother,  Theresa  Black  Crow,  Rapid  City;  five  brothers, 
Dwight  Black  Crow,  Eugene  Black  Crow,  Waylon  Black  Crow,  Ken  Short  Bear 
and  Ricky  Grey  Grass,  all  of  Wakpamni  Lake;  and  six  sisters,  Linda  Feather 
Earring  and  Marilyn  Tayle,  both  of  Batesland,  Dorothy  Black  Crow  and  Mary 
Lou  Black  Crow,  Wakpamni  Lake,  Betty  Black  Crow,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Tracy 
Buckly,  Rapid  City. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Aug.  17,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev. 


Cordelia  Red  Owl  and  Bernard  Little  White  Man  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wakpamni  Lake. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Carol  Regina  Yankton 

WAKPAMNI  LAKE  - Carol  Regina  Yankton,  55,  Wakpamni  Lake,  died  Saturday, 
Aug.  11,  2001,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  father.  Royal  Yankton,  Martin;  one  brother,  Rick 
Yankton,  Pine  Ridge;  and  two  sisters,  Reva  Rouillard,  Oglala,  and  Cathy 
Dillon,  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  16,  at  the  CAP  building,  with 
the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  21 

William  'Billy'  Richards  Sr. 

PORCUPINE  - William  "Billy"  Richards  Sr.,  63,  Porcupine,  died  Saturday, 
Aug.  18,  2001,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Geneva  Richards,  Porcupine;  nine  sons, 

Austin  Richards,  Ronald  Richards,  Mark  Richards,  Travis  Richards,  Duane 
Lays  Bad,  Isaac  Lays  Bad  and  Billy  Doe  Rouillard,  all  of  Porcupine,  Bill 
Richards  3r.,  Yankton,  and  Damien  Richards,  Boston;  nine  daughters,  Wanda 
Richards,  Janice  Richards  and  Blanche  Bianis,  all  of  Porcupine,  Faith 
Pourier,  Kyle,  Holly  Richards,  Connie  White  Crane  and  Norma  Coleman,  all 
of  Scottsbluff,  Neb.,  Virginia  Milanovich,  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  and  Helen 
Lays  Bad,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  one  brother,  John  Richards,  Porcupine; 
three  sisters,  Julie  Sharp,  Allen,  Alice  Broughton,  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
and  Avis  Oyster,  Miami;  23  grandchildren;  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Native  American  Church 
in  Porcupine. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  23,  at  the  church,  with  the 
Rev.  Emerson  Spider  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Native  American  Church  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
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Alex  Ridesatthedoor 

Alex  Ridesatthedoor,  60,  died  Aug.  3,  2001,  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  of  heart 
failure. 

Rosary  was  said  Aug.  8 at  Little  Flower  Parish.  His  funeral  was  held 
Aug.  9 at  Little  Flower  with  burial  in  Ridesatthedoor  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  Mar.  27,  1941,  served  in  the  Air  Force  from  1964-68  and  was 
a retired  government  worker. 

Ridesatthedoor  is  survived  by  his  partner,  Ellen  R.  Trancosa  of 
Rockville,  Md.;  parents,  Joe  and  Juana  Trancosa;  daughters,  DeAnn 
Ridesatthedoor  of  Fort  Duchesne,  Utah  and  Fayelynn  Ridesatthedoor  Little 
Light  of  Crow  Agency;  a son,  Joseph  Alexander  Ridesatthedoor  of  Rockville; 
sisters,  Thelma  Ridesatthedoor  of  Browning  and  Debbie  Brown  of  Belle 
Gardens;  brothers,  Darrell  Ridesatthedoor  and  Thomas  Ridesatthedoor;  and 
two  grandchildren . 

Day  Funeral  Home  handled  arrangements. 
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They  hold  'Dead  Feast'  for  47  sets  of  remains  returned 
Sunday,  August  19,  2001 
By  Jennifer  Jacobs 

As  sacred  tobacco  burned  on  a ceremonial  fire,  the  ancestral  remains  of 
47  Onondagas  were  reburied  Saturday  on  a hilltop  near  the  modern-day 
hamlet  of  Jamesville. 

"You  were  taken  from  here,"  Paul  Waterman,  an  Onondaga  chief,  said  in 
his  native  language,  "and  now  we're  going  to  put  you  back  into  Mother 
Earth,  where  you  came  from." 

In  1961  and  1962,  local  archaeologists  excavated  Native  American  bodies 
and  objects  from  the  burial  ground,  which  dates  to  the  1500s.  Now  known  as 
the  "Pen  Site,"  it's  located  off  Taylor  Road,  behind  the  Onondaga  County 
Correctional  Facility  at  Jamesville. 

Indians  who  took  part  in  the  reinterment  expressed  relief  that  their 
ancestors'  journey  to  the  creator,  which  ends  when  their  bones  are  fully 
disintegrated  into  the  earth,  will  no  longer  be  disrupted. 

"Burial  sites  are  hallowed  ground,"  said  Dr.  Gerald  Reisinger,  who  is  of 
Seneca  and  Bavarian  ancestry  and  lives  in  Wyoming  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania. 
"They  are  not  ever  to  be  disturbed.  Can  you  imagine  your  mother  or  father 
on  exhibit  at  a Rochester  museum?" 

Over  the  years,  the  remains  ended  up  in  the  hands  of  the  Rochester 
Museum  & Science  Center. 

Under  pressure  from  Indians  and  the  1990  Native  American  Graves 
Protection  and  Repatriation  Act,  federally  funded  museums  and  institutions 
have  searched  their  collections  and  slowly  inventoried  and  returned 
remains  and  objects  traced  to  Indian  nations. 

The  remains  reinterred  Saturday  dated  from  1550  to  the  early  1700s,  said 
Jare  Cardinal,  who  brought  25  remains  from  the  Rochester  museum,  as  well 
as  16  from  the  Rock  Foundation,  a Rochester-based  repository  that  acquires 
materials  to  prevent  their  sale  to  private  collections. 

Cardinal  said  she  understands  both  the  objections  of  the  Iroquois,  or 
Haudenosaunee,  as  well  as  the  researchers'  drive  to  investigate  burial 
customs,  nutrition,  health,  involvement  in  warfare,  relationships  and 
other  cultural  issues. 

"Academics  will  say  there  is  very  little  information  written  about 
people  from  here,  and  this  is  one  method  to  find  out  about  people  who 
lived  in  what  is  now  New  York  state,"  Cardinal  said,  as  the  crowd 
participated  in  a "Dead  Feast."  It  featured  a traditional  venison  stew,  as 
well  as  green  beans,  corn  on  the  cob,  potatoes,  strawberries,  and  crumb 
cake  brought  by  staff  from  the  county  Department  of  Corrections. 

"But,"  she  continued,  "the  Flaudenosaunee  know  more  or  less  how  their 
ancestors  lived,  and  they  say  it's  not  appropriate  to  dig  up  people  that 
are  not  your  ancestors.  It's  offensive,  in  every  way,  to  their 
traditions . " 

Dr.  Mary  Jumbelic  from  the  Onondaga  County  Medical  Examiner's  office 
delivered  six  sets  of  remains  found  within  the  county  by  people  digging  on 
their  properties  as  long  ago  as  1968.  A forensic  anthropologist  from  the 
University  of  Florida  flew  to  Syracuse  to  confirm  the  bones  were  Native 
American,  Jumbelic  said. 

During  the  ceremony.  Waterman  invited  all  50  people  present  to  sprinkle 
handfuls  of  dirt  into  each  of  the  graves.  The  graves  were  dug  with  a 
backhoe  in  a semicircle,  finishing  a circle  started  when  other  remains 
were  reinterred  two  years  ago. 

The  buckskin-wrapped  bundles  were  as  small  as  a postcard  and  as  large  as 
a violin  case.  In  many  cases,  all  that  was  preserved  was  a skull,  or  leg 
bones  or  fragments. 

The  ancestors'  names  or  specific  histories  are  unknown.  They  lived  in  a 
village  nearby,  and  hunted,  farmed,  fished  and  gathered  on  the  grassy 
fields  and  the  forested  hills.  Waterman  said.  "They  were  mothers,  children, 
uncles,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Syracuse  Newspapers.  Used  with  permission. 
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Hopi  reportedly  bulldoze  Navajo  religious  site 

Associated  Press 

Aug.  17,  2001  12:00:00 

Hopi  tribal  rangers  and  staff  reportedly  bulldozed  remnants  of  a Navajo 
religious  ceremony  site  and  arrested  two  people  for  trespassing  Friday  in 
the  latest  episode  in  an  old  and  bitter  Indian  land  feud. 

Residents  of  Big  Mountain,  a Navajo  community  of  about  100  people  living 
on  the  Hopi  Reservation,  watched  as  Hopi  staff  carted  off  a tree  used  in 
last  month's  sun  dance,  a Navajo  spiritual  ceremony  of  thanksgiving, 
according  to  a news  release  from  the  Hopi  tribe. 

Calls  to  the  Hopi  offices  by  The  Associated  Press  on  Friday  weren't 
immediately  returned. 

"This  is  just  one  of  the  steps  that  the  Hopi  tribe  will  be  taking  to 
enforce  its  jurisdiction  over  the  Hopi  Reservation,"  said  Cedric 
Kuwaninvaya,  chairman  of  the  Hopi  Land  Team,  in  the  statement. 

Hopi  police,  he  added,  would  continue  to  watch  the  site  at  Big  Mountain 
to  keep  trespassers  from  holding  other  gatherings. 

Kelsey  Begaye,  president  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  called  the  Hopi  actions 
Friday  deplorable  and  urged  the  Hopi  leadership  to  apologize  and  release 
any  Navajo  who  might  be  detained. 

"The  Hopi  government  appears  to  be  persecuting  these  families  for  their 
religious  beliefs,"  he  said  in  a statement.  "(The  government's)  actions 
seemed  to  have  been  intended  to  intimidate,  by  a show  of  force,  all  the 
Navajo  families  who  continue  to  reside  on  Navajo  ancestral  lands  within 
the  Hopi  Partitioned  Lands." 

Friday's  events  stemmed  from  last  month's  weeklong  sun  dance  at  Big 
Mountain.  Hopi  police,  who  said  organizers  had  no  permit  for  the  sun  dance 
arrested  five  Navajo  for  trespassing,  cited  10  others  and  turned  back  over 
80  cars  headed  to  the  area  on  Duly  11. 

Hopi  spokeswoman  Claire  Heywood  has  previously  said  the  sun  dance  was 
sponsored  by  a group  of  "resisters,"  a handful  of  Navajo  families  living 
at  Big  Mountain  who  refused  to  move  or  sign  leases  with  the  Hopi  tribe. 

Navajo  tribal  leaders  maintained  the  ceremony  was  being  performed  on 
Navajo  land  and  should  not  require  a permit. 

The  bickering  dates  back  to  at  least  the  1880s,  when  the  federal 
government  set  aside  2.4  million  acres  for  the  Hopi.  The  Navajo 
Reservation  grew  to  surround  the  Hopi  land. 

In  the  1970s,  a court  divided  the  disputed  land,  and  more  than  10,000 
Navajo  agreed  to  move.  The  hundreds  who  stayed  said  heritage  and  religion 
tied  them  to  the  land. 

In  exchange  for  a $50  million  federal  payment  backed  by  Congress  in  1996 
the  Hopi  agreed  to  let  some  Navajo  families  stay  if  they  signed  75-year 
leases.  About  10  Navajo  families  refused  to  sign. 

Copyright  c.  2001,  The  Arizona  Republic.  Gannett  Co.  Inc 
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Political  Efforts  To  Return  Black  Hills  Land  To  Sioux  Fail 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

By  Frederic  3.  Frommer,  Associated  Press  Writer 

Washington  (AP)  - In  the  early  1970s,  NBA  star  Bill  Bradley  and  his  New 
York  Knicks  teammate,  Phil  Jackson,  went  to  South  Dakota's  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation  to  hold  basketball  clinics. 

Bradley  promised  that  if  he  was  ever  in  a position  to  help,  he  would.  In 
1978,  he  was  elected  as  a Democratic  senator  from  New  Jersey. 

"And  we  remember  everything  - we're  a people  of  oral  tradition,"  says 
Pine  Ridge  resident  Charlotte  Black  Elk.  A meeting  was  arranged  with 
Bradley,  who  agreed  to  press  Congress  for  what  the  Sioux  wanted  - the 
Black  Hills. 

"The  suggestion  was  a big-picture  reform  that  remedied  injustice," 
Bradley  wrote  in  "Time  Present,  Time  Past,"  his  1996  memoir.  "I  had  gotten 
into  politics  to  do  exactly  that." 

After  consulting  with  a tribal  steering  committee,  of  which  Black  Elk 
was  a member,  Bradley  in  1985  introduced  the  "Sioux  Nation  Black  Hills 
Act . " 

The  legislation  called  for  the  return  of  1.3  million  acres  of  federal 
land  in  the  Black  Hills  to  the  tribes,  excluding  state  and  private  land. 

The  Sioux  would  also  receive  compensation  awarded  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  by  then  was  approaching  $200  million. 

South  Dakota's  congressional  delegation  vociferously  opposed  the 
legislation.  When  Bradley  reintroduced  it  in  1987,  freshman  Sen.  Tom 
Daschle,  D-S.D.,  organized  a South  Dakota  group  called  the  "Open  Hills 
Committee"  to  oppose  it. 

"If  history  teaches  us  anything,"  Daschle  said  at  the  time,  "it  is  that 
large-scale  transactions  of  land  to  right  historical  injustice  are  a 
prescription  for  hatred  and  discord." 

Other  opponents  called  Bradley  an  intrusive  outsider  and  worse. 

But  the  bill's  chances  evaporated  for  good  when  a white  California 
businessman  named  Phil  Stevens,  claiming  to  be  the  great-grandson  of 
Oglala  chief  Standing  Bear,  came  up  with  a rival  plan  in  1987. 

Stevens,  with  the  support  of  Pine  Ridge's  Oliver  Red  Cloud,  himself  the 
great-grandson  of  Chief  Red  Cloud,  said  the  Sioux  deserved  $3.1  billion 
for  rent  and  mineral  royalties,  in  addition  to  the  federal  lands. 

Pine  Ridge's  tribal  government  dropped  its  support  of  Bradley's  bill  in 
favor  of  Stevens'  plan. 

Without  tribal  unity,  Bradley  said,  he  would  not  reintroduce  the  bill. 
Meanwhile,  Stevens'  plan  went  nowhere. 

"The  white  man  had  once  again  divided  Native  Americans,"  Bradley  wrote. 
Black  Elk  agrees  that  once  her  tribe  supported  Stevens'  plan,  the  whole 
effort  was  doomed. 

"It  had  to  move  as  a sacred-lands  issue,"  she  says.  "The  focus  became 
different . " 

Daschle  is  now  Senate  majority  leader.  He  says  he  continues  to  oppose 
any  legislation  returning  the  land  to  the  Sioux. 

Bradley,  now  retired  from  the  Senate,  says  it  would  take  a farsighted 
Western  lawmaker's  leadership  for  a bill  to  have  a chance.  "I  learned  it's 
tough  for  a leader  from  the  East  to  have  credibility  on  this  kind  of  issue, 
because  people  say  that  you  don't  understand,  even  though  I understood  it 
better  than  most  of  them,"  he  says. 

Stevens  started  something  called  "Operation  Walking  Shield,"  which, 
among  other  things,  provides  Indian  reservations  with  excess  military 
housing.  Now  72,  and  living  in  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  Stevens  says  he 
hasn't  given  up  on  the  Black  Hills. 

He  is  working  with  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe,  Pine  Ridge's  eastern 
neighbors,  to  come  up  with  a plan  to  return  the  1.3  million  acres,  as  well 
as  "reasonable  compensation,"  which  he  declined  to  specify. 

If  he  can  get  a consensus  among  the  eight  tribes,  he  says,  he  will  try 
to  arrange  a meeting  with  President  Bush. 
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Sioux  hold  out  for  sacred  Black  Hills  land 
By  FREDERIC  3.  FROMMER  - The  Associated  Press 
Saturday,  August  18,  2001 

BLACK  HILLS  NATIONAL  FOREST,  S.D.  (AP)  --  The  quiet  is  broken  by  the 
territorial  squeaks  of  prairie  dogs.  Buffalo  lounge  in  prairies  around  the 
bend  from  pine-covered  cliffs.  This  is  land  the  Lakota  Sioux  call  Paha 
Sapa,  the  Black  Hills.  To  them,  it  is  sacred  and  not  for  sale. 

That's  why  the  Sioux,  among  the  poorest  people  in  America,  refuse  the 
half-billion  dollars  offered  by  the  U.S.  government,  which  has  claimed 
ownership  of  this  land  since  1877. 

The  Indians  have  a longer  memory.  In  1868,  the  United  States  signed  a 
treaty  setting  aside  the  Black  Hills  "for  the  absolute  and  undisturbed  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  Sioux."  Then  gold  was  discovered  there,  and  Congress 
grabbed  the  land  after  negotiations  to  purchase  it  broke  down. 

A century  later,  in  1980,  the  Supreme  Court  awarded  eight  Sioux  tribes 
$106  million  in  compensation  --  the  1877  value  of  $17.5  million,  plus 
interest.  This  was  payment  for  what  the  court  called  "a  taking  of  tribal 
property. " 

The  tribes  refused  to  take  the  millions,  insisting  on  the  return  of  the 
land.  Two  political  efforts  to  return  federally  held  land  failed  in  the 
1980s. 

The  money  sits  in  a government  account,  interest  having  swollen  it  now 
to  $570  million.  Still,  the  Sioux  won't  touch  it.  They  say  that  would  be  a 
sellout  of  the  Lakota  nation,  religion  and  culture. 

Nowhere  is  the  opposition  more  entrenched  than  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation,  by  some  estimates  the  poorest  place  in  the  country.  Home  to 
the  Oglala  band  of  the  Lakota  Sioux,  Pine  Ridge  has  an  unemployment  rate 
of  85  percent. 

The  Oglala  Sioux's  share  of  the  award  is  now  worth  $170  million.  If  they 
invested  that,  they  could  expect  around  $17  million  a year  in  income 
without  touching  the  principal.  The  annual  budget  for  the  reservation,  by 
comparison,  is  $15  million. 

It's  money  that  could  be  used  for  housing,  business  development,  job 
training  and  education,  or  even  political  pressure  to  get  the  Black  Hills 
back. 

Today,  many  people  on  the  reservation  live  in  trailers  and  shacks,  drive 
rusted-out  cars  and  have  no  place  to  work.  Mangy  dogs  roam  and  forage. 

The  center  of  Pine  Ridge  village  has  a couple  of  gas  stations,  a Pizza 
Hut  and  a Taco  Tohn's,  and  that's  about  it.  The  reservation,  covering 
5,000  square  miles,  has  nine  villages  but  no  banks,  no  car  washes,  no 
barber  shops,  no  hotels. 

Regardless  of  the  obvious  need,  opposition  to  taking  the  money 
consistently  runs  over  90  percent  in  newspaper  surveys,  according  to  Tim 
Giago,  publisher  of  the  Lakota  lournal. 

Talk  of  the  cash  reminds  the  Sioux  of  the  gold-seeking  explorers  who 
swarmed  into  the  land  seven  years  after  President  Andrew  lohnson  signed 
the  Black  Hills  treaty. 

The  resulting  military  battles  culminated  in  Custer's  defeat  at  Little 
Big  Horn  in  1876. 

Congress  responded  by  telling  the  Sioux:  Give  up  the  Black  Hills,  or 
lose  federal  food,  medicine  and  blankets,  rations  pledged  earlier  to 


compensate  for  disrupting  their  hunting  lands  with  westward  expansion. 
Only  10  percent  of  the  adult  male  Sioux  population  signed  the  treaty 
giving  up  the  land,  but  Congress  enacted  it  into  law  in  1877. 

A federal  judge,  later  echoed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  blasted  the 
government's  deal,  saying:  "A  more  ripe  and  rank  case  of  dishonorable 
dealing  will  never,  in  all  probability,  be  found  in  our  history." 


A copy  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  rests  on  the  couch  in  Johnson  Holy 
Rock's  trailer.  He  also  has  copies  of  treaties  and  the  Supreme  Court's 
Black  Hills  decision. 

Holy  Rock,  82,  wearing  a belt  buckle  depicting  an  Indian  warrior,  has 
been  involved  in  tribal  government  on-and-off  for  decades.  On  his  wall  is 
a framed  photograph  of  him  with  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  at  the 

announcement  of  the  first  public  housing  grant  to  the  Oglala  Sioux  tribe. 

"Housing  was  my  priority, " says  Holy  Rock,  tribal  president  in  the  early 
1960s.  "Up  to  that  point,  people  lived  in  car  bodies  and  tin  shacks." 

Holy  Rock  says  the  Sioux  refusal  to  take  the  Black  Hills  money  has  been 
misunderstood . 

"The  money  laying  there,  ready  to  be  issued  out  --  all  we  have  to  do  is 

say,  'OK.'  And  yet,  we've  chosen  to  live  in  poverty  ...  just  poor, 

ignorant,  heathen  savages,"  he  says. 

"We  have  a different  set  of  values,"  he  continues.  "We  don't  think  of 
the  air  and  water  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents." 


Charlotte  Black  Elk  is  a descendant  of  Crazy  Horse's  friend.  Little  Big 
Man,  who  in  1875  threatened  to  kill  any  man  who  advocated  selling  the 
Black  Hills.  Black  Elk  herself  is  so  hardcore  that  she  uproots  non-native 
plants  from  her  property. 

Had  the  Supreme  Court  made  its  ruling  25  years  earlier,  she  says,  the 
tribes  probably  would  have  accepted  the  money. 

"Each  generation  has  become  much  more  radicalized,"  says  Black  Elk,  a 
thin  woman  who  looks  younger  than  her  49  years.  "When  it  came  to  my 
generation,  we  were,  'No,  we'll  never  take  the  money.'  " 

She  is  confident  that  the  Sioux  will  one  day  own  the  Black  Hills  again. 

Her  28-year-old  nephew,  D.J.  One  Feather,  is  not. 

"Part  of  me  says  we  should  just  take  the  money,"  says  One  Feather,  a 
former  reservation  police  officer. 

Then  why  not  do  it? 

"I  guess  it's  pride,  man,"  he  says.  "You're  giving  in  to  the  white  man. 
I hate  using  terms  like  that  --  us  and  them  --  but  sometimes  it's  hard  to 
get  your  point  across  without  them.  Hundreds  of  years  of  oppression  -- 
you're  just  giving  in  to  it." 


Bill  Swift  Hawk,  a 62-year-old  artist,  has  made  it  a vocation  to  take 
over  places  in  the  name  of  Indian  power. 

Thirty  years  ago,  he  joined  in  the  American  Indian  Movement  occupation 
of  Alcatraz,  the  former  prison  island  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  In  1981,  he 
and  others  occupied  Wind  Cave  National  Park  in  the  Black  Hills. 

Now,  Swift  Hawk  is  part  of  a group  occupying  the  reservation's  tribal 
government  building.  The  activists  began  protesting  alleged  corruption  in 
tribal  government,  which  is  millions  of  dollars  in  debt,  and  now  call  for 
a return  to  a traditional  government,  run  by  elders. 

Inside,  a shrine  displays  a copy  of  the  1868  treaty,  promising  the  land 
"for  the  absolute  and  undisturbed  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Sioux." 
Exchanging  that  for  money  is  just  not  an  option.  Swift  Hawk  says. 
"That's  the  center  of  our  world." 
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Excerpts  from  1980  Black  Hills  Supreme  Court  ruling 
The  Associated  Press 
8/18/01  12:16  PM 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  --  In  1980,  the  Supreme  Court  awarded  eight  Sioux  tribes 
compensation  for  the  taking  of  the  Black  Hills.  The  tribes  have  never 
accepted  the  money,  now  worth  $570  million.  Excerpts  from  the  opinion: 

Having  promised  the  Sioux  that  the  Black  Hills  were  reserved  to  them, 
the  United  States  Army  was  placed  in  the  position  of  having  to  threaten 
military  force,  and  occasionally  to  use  it,  to  prevent  prospectors  and 
settlers  from  trespassing  . . . 

Eventually,  however,  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  decided  to 
abandon  the  nation's  treaty  obligation  ...  (and)  the  influx  of  settlers 
into  the  Black  Hills  increased.  ... 

The  tribal  leaders  of  the  Sioux  were  aware  of  the  mineral  value  of  the 
Black  Hills  and  refused  to  sell  the  land  for  a price  less  than  $70  million. 
The  (U.S.)  commission  offered  the  Indians  an  annual  rental  of  $400,000,  or 
payment  of  $6  million  for  absolute  relinquishment  of  the  Black  Hills.  The 
negotiations  broke  down... 

The  Army's  campaign  against  the  "hostiles"  (ensued)  ...  those  Indians 
who  surrendered  to  the  Army  were  returned  to  the  reservation,  and  deprived 
of  their  weapons  and  horses,  leaving  them  completely  dependent  for 
survival  on  rations  provided  them  by  the  government... 

In  August  1876,  Congress  enacted  an  appropriations  bill  providing  that 
"hereafter  there  shall  be  no  appropriation  made  for  the  subsistence"  of 
the  Sioux,  unless  they  first  relinquished  their  rights  to  the  hunting 
grounds  outside  the  reservation,  ceded  the  Black  Hills  to  the  United 
States,  and  reached  some  accommodation  with  the  government  that  would  be 
calculated  to  enable  them  to  become  self-supporting.  . . . 

(A  proposed  treaty  provided)  that  the  Sioux  would  relinquish  their 
rights  to  the  Black  Hills  ...  in  exchange  for  subsistence  rations  for  as 
long  as  they  would  be  needed  . . . 

In  setting  out  to  obtain  the  tribes'  agreement  to  this  treaty,  the 
commission  ignored  the  stipulation  of  the  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  that  any 
cession  of  the  lands  contained  within  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation  would 
have  to  be  joined  in  by  three-fourths  of  the  adult  males.  Instead,  the 
treaty  was  presented  just  to  Sioux  chiefs  and  their  leading  men.  ... 

Congress  resolved  the  impasse  by  enacting  the  1876  "agreement"  into  law 
as  the  Act  of  Feb.  28,  1877. 

. . .the  1877  Act  effected  a taking  of  tribal  property,  property  which  had 
been  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the  Sioux  by  the  Fort 
Laramie  Treaty  of  1868.  That  taking  implied  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  make  just  compensation  to  the  Sioux  Nation,  and  that 
obligation,  including  an  award  of  interest,  must  now,  at  last,  be  paid. 
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Report:  Tribal  trust  fund  benefits  former  BIA  official 
Monday,  August  13,  2001 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

BOSTON  --  Five  months  after  ruling  that  the  Chinook  Indians  of  Washington 
state  should  have  federal  status  as  a tribe,  the  former  head  of  the  Bureau 


of  Indian  Affairs  became  the  co-beneficiary  of  a $50,000  trust  along  with 
one  of  the  Chinook's  earliest  casino  advocates.  The  Boston  Globe  reported 
Monday. 

The  trust  was  established  by  a different  tribe,  the  Fallon  Paiute 
Shoshone  of  Nevada.  Kevin  Gover  said  he  was  unaware  of  it,  but  his  legal 
associates  say  it  was  a reserve  fund  intended  as  a legal  retainer  for 
future  work.  An  unnamed  tribal  council  member  also  said  the  money  was  for 
a legal  retainer,  the  newspaper  said. 

Gover  is  now  a subject  of  congressional  inquiries  into  decisions  in  the 
last  weeks  of  the  Clinton  administration  that  gave  more  tribes  the  power 
to  open  casinos. 

Now  a lawyer-lobbyist  for  tribes,  Gover  maintains  he  received  nothing 
that  benefitted  him  from  tribes  for  his  official  decisions.  And  he  has 
received  no  legal  fees  or  other  payments  from  the  Chinooks. 

But  he  and  Dennis  G.  Chappabitty,  a longtime  friend  and  law  school 
classmate,  are  listed  in  Nevada  as  co-beneficiaries  of  the  $50,000  Paiute 
trust,  the  newspaper  said.  Chappabitty ' s wife,  Linda  C.  Amelia,  is  a 
Chinook  who  was  a leader  in  the  tribe's  fight  for  federal  recognition. 

Chappabitty  says  the  fund  is  tied  to  work  he  and  Gover  are  doing  on 
behalf  of  the  Fallon  Paiute  Shoshone. 

Gover,  in  an  interview  with  the  Globe,  said  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

"I  have  not  asked  for  a $50,000  fee  and  would  not  accept  one,"  he  said. 
"My  bill  is  not  close  to  that." 

Chappabitty  said  he  had  assumed  the  trust  account  was  for  their  future 
fees . 

The  tribe's  lawyer,  Todd  Plimpton,  told  the  Globe  the  Fallon  tribe's 
council  voted  to  put  the  money  in  a trust  for  Gover  and  Chappabitty,  and 
also  said  his  own  fees  could  be  paid  from  the  fund. 

"This  $50,000  is  nothing  more  than  a retainer,  and  it  will  be  drawn  down 
only  upon  work  performed,"  Plimpton  said. 

The  Chinooks  have  long  wanted  to  build  a casino  near  their  ancestral 
lands  along  the  Columbia  River.  But  their  plans  were  halted  when 
investigators  determined  they  hadn't  been  an  organized  tribe  since  the 
1880s,  and  did  not  merit  federal  recognition. 

On  Ian.  3,  Gover 's  last  day  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  he 
rewrote  the  findings  of  his  research  staff  and  granted  the  Chinooks  the 
recognition . 

In  March  the  Globe  reported  that  Gover 's  top  deputy,  Michael  3.  Anderson, 
had  waited  until  Ian.  19  --  his  last  day  in  office  --  to  give  preliminary 
recognition  to  the  Nipmucs  in  Massachusetts  and  the  Duwamish  of  Washington 
state.  The  authenticity  of  both  tribes  had  also  been  rejected  by  the 
bureau . 

The  Fallon  Paiute  Shoshone  is  a poor,  small  tribe,  based  on  a desert 
reservation  about  60  miles  east  of  Reno. 

Gover  declined  to  detail  his  fee  arrangement,  but  Plimpton  said  he  asked 
for  and  received  $10,000.  A check  for  that  amount  was  written  to  Plimpton 
and  marked  for  Gover  on  Dune  6,  according  to  records  cited  by  the  Globe. 

Chappabitty  received  a check  for  $3,400  on  that  same  day,  and  $5,000  on 
May  31,  the  newspaper  reported. 

An  additional  $50,000  check  was  dated  Dune  8 and  used  to  set  up  the 
trust  account.  Plimpton  said  he  asked  the  tribal  council  to  put  that  much 
into  the  account  to  cover  any  additional  fees  that  might  be  owed  to  Gover 
and  Chappabitty.  Fie  said  he  told  Gover  about  the  trust  account  only  after 
it  was  authorized. 

Plimpton  himself  received  $42,757  in  legal  fees  from  the  tribe  for  May 
and  Dune.  In  all,  the  tribe  spent  $111,157  for  Plimpton,  Gover,  and 
Chappabitty  in  May  and  Dune,  the  newspaper  said. 
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U.S.  agency  admits  errors  in  Indian  case;  Records  destroyed  on  cash  payouts 

Chicago  Tribune 

By:  lames  Warren 

Washington  Bureau 

August  15,  2001 

WASHINGTON  --  Ineptitude,  ignorance  and  bureaucratic  gamesmanship  led 
Treasury  Department  lawyers  to  conceal  the  existence  and  destruction  of 
162  boxes  of  records  potentially  relevant  to  a big  Indian-rights  case, 
according  to  an  internal  report  disclosed  Tuesday. 

After  fighting  disclosure  of  the  report  for  10  months,  the  Treasury 
Department  was  forced  to  go  public  by  a federal  judge  overseeing  a 
historic  case  involving  potentially  billions  of  dollars  owed  to  Native 
Americans  after  their  lands  were  taken  more  than  100  years  ago. 

In  muted  fashion,  the  report  concedes  errors  in  "the  unfortunate 
documents  destruction  episode,"  which,  it  reveals,  prompted  minor 
punishments  of  several  lawyers. 

Plaintiffs  in  the  case  immediately  tagged  the  report  a whitewash  that 
effectively  absolves  top  department  officials  of  any  responsibility. 

Other  embarrassments 

The  report's  disclosure  follows  several  recent  reports  and  court  rulings 
that  have  embarrassed  the  federal  government  over  its  handling  of  what  it 
admits  is  a historic  wrong.  They  include  the  revelation  that  the  Interior 
Department  outright  misled  the  same  judge  by  failing  to  disclose  the 
rampant  failings  of  a new  record-keeping  system  meant  to  speed  reform  in 
the  payments  to  Indians. 

At  issue  is  a subject  that  has  become  a priority  for  new  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton:  how  the  government  has  handled  accounts  to 
compensate  Indians  for  use  of  their  land. 

In  what  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  has  characterized  as  moves 
"driven  by  a greed  for  the  land  holdings  of  the  tribe"  and  a quest  to 
eradicate  Indian  culture,  the  government  broke  up  reservations  and  leased 
the  land  to  oil,  timber  and  other  businesses  for  a fee. 

Individual  Indians  were  given  80  to  160  acres  apiece  but  were  not 
trusted  by  the  government  to  supervise  their  own  finances.  So  the 
government  decreed  it  would  serve  as  trustee.  Funds  from  the  leases  on  11 
million  acres  of  land  are  held  by  Treasury,  but  the  money  is  managed  by 
the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

At  any  given  moment,  there  is  about  $450  million  in  the  trust  fund 
accounts,  with  roughly  $300  million  paid  annually  to  450,000  beneficiaries 
in  recent  years.  Typical  checks  range  from  $2,000  to  $20,000. 

But  government  accounts  are  a mess,  with  no  one  knowing  if  those  amounts 
are  accurate  and  what  the  individuals  are  owed.  During  the  Clinton 
administration,  Lamberth  held  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  and 
Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin  in  civil  contempt  for  not  producing 
documents  in  a timely  fashion. 

As  Lamberth  tries  to  devise  an  effective  accounting,  as  many  as  50,000 
beneficiaries  are  victimized  because  records  of  their  identities  and 
addresses  have  been  lost. 

Doubt  allayed 

Discovery  of  the  document  destruction  alluded  to  in  the  Treasury 
Department  report  came  on  Dan.  28,  1999.  The  documents  were  in  a warehouse 
in  Hyattsville,  Md.,  and  their  destruction  came  to  the  attention  of  an 
official  of  the  financial  processing  division  of  Treasury's  financial 
management  services  branch. 

That  official  ordered  an  end  to  what  appears  to  have  been  normal 
housecleaning.  Lawyers  in  both  the  financial  management  branch  and  at 
Treasury  headquarters  were  apprised  of  the  destruction,  but  Lamberth  was 
not  informed  until  May. 


A special  master,  appointed  by  Lamberth  to  investigate  specific  issues, 
later  not  only  pilloried  the  government  but  urged  that  the  relevant 
agencies  file  reports  on  measures  to  avoid  incidents  such  as  the  document 
destruction  and  its  delayed  disclosure. 

Treasury  conducted  an  internal  review,  cited  a "failure  to  effectively 
communicate"  and  issued  mild  criticism  of  some  of  the  six  attorneys  most 
closely  involved  in  the  matter.  But  it  asked  the  judge  to  keep  the  report 
under  wraps,  citing  sensitive  personnel  matters. 

Dow  Hones  & Co.  sought  access  to  the  report  and  on  Tuesday  Lamberth 
agreed  with  its  position.  In  part,  the  judge  was  moved  by  his  belief  that 
"the  underlying  litigation  has  not  only  brought  to  light  the  federal 
government's  continued  breach  of  its  substantial  trust  responsibilities 
toward  Native  Americans  but,  in  a historic  proceeding,  the  contumacious 
conduct  of  two  former  Cabinet  members. 

"Significantly,  during  this  very  time  period,  it  was  revealed  that 
attorneys  for  the  Department  of  Treasury  were  actively  concealing  from  the 
court  the  fact  that  documents  had  been  destroyed  in  Hyattsville,  Maryland, 

" he  wrote. 

Lamberth  concluded  by  noting  that  the  Treasury  report  "stands  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  dearth  of  corrective  action  taken  by  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  Hustice  Department.  Neither  of  those  agencies  has 
provided  any  report  whatsoever- -under  seal  or  otherwise- -demonstrating 
that  they  have  held  any  attorney  accountable  in  any  way  whatsoever  for  any 
misconduct  in  this  litigation." 
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Treasury  inquiry  finds  no  wrongdoing  in  destruction  of  Indian  affairs 

documents 

By  Robert  Gehrke 

Associated  Press 

Aug.  15,  2001  10:50:00 

WASHINGTON  - A Treasury  Department  inquiry  has  found  that  six  department 
attorneys  did  not  knowingly  conceal  the  destruction  of  162  boxes  of 
potential  evidence  in  a multibillion-dollar  lawsuit  over  mismanaged  Indian 
money. 

"The  lack  of  intentional  wrongdoing  is  borne  out  by  the  record,"  said 
the  report,  unsealed  Tuesday  by  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth. 

Dennis  Gingold,  the  attorney  representing  thousands  of  American  Indian 
plaintiffs  in  the  class-action  suit  over  the  squandered  money,  called  the 
report  a whitewash  to  cover  malfeasance  by  former  high-ranking  Treasury 
officials . 

The  American  Indian  trust  funds  were  created  in  1887  to  manage  royalties 
from  grazing,  logging,  mining  and  oil  drilling  on  Indian  land.  But  record- 
keeping was  shoddy  and  in  some  cases  money  was  stolen,  used  for  other 
federal  programs  or  never  collected,  the  government  has  acknowledged. 

The  Indians  say  the  losses  total  at  least  $10  billion. 

In  late  1999,  Lamberth  ordered  the  government  to  reconstruct  the  trust 
fund  accounts  and  reform  the  current  management  system  - a ruling  upheld 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  December  1999,  a court-appointed  investigator  criticized  Treasury  for 
not  immediately  notifying  the  court  that  162  boxes  of  historical  documents 
had  been  destroyed  at  its  Hyattsville,  Md.,  records  office  between  Nov.  23, 
1998,  and  Ian.  28,  1999,  in  violation  of  the  court's  order. 

"This  is  a system  out  of  control,"  wrote  Alan  Balaran,  the  special 


master  assigned  by  the  court.  Balaran  said  the  attorneys  who  did  not 
notify  the  court  had  violated  professional  ethics  and  been  part  of  a 
"pattern  of  obfuscation"  in  the  case. 

The  Treasury  review,  completed  last  September,  called  the  destruction 
deeply  embarrassing,  but  determined  that  poor  communication  among  the  six 
attorneys  and  not  intentional  deceit  accounted  for  the  problems. 

The  review  recommended  mentoring  and  communication  skill  training  for 
four  of  the  attorneys  and  a one-day  suspension  for  two  of  those  attorneys. 
Two  others  no  longer  worked  for  the  Treasury  Department  when  the  review 
was  completed  and  could  not  be  disciplined. 

Treasury  fought  the  release  of  the  report  for  11  months,  arguing  it 
contained  personnel  matters. 

In  unsealing  the  report,  Lamberth  noted  that  Treasury  had  at  least 
notified  the  court  of  its  steps  to  correct  attorney  misconduct,  in 
contrast  to  the  Interior  and  Justice  departments. 

"Neither  of  those  agencies  has  provided  any  report  whatsoever  . . . 
demonstrating  that  they  have  held  any  attorney  accountable  in  any  way 
whatsoever  for  any  misconduct  in  this  litigation,"  he  wrote. 

The  government's  handling  of  the  trust  fund  case  has  been  dealt  serious 
blows  in  the  past  five  weeks. 

A court-appointed  investigator  has  issued  two  scathing  reports:  one  that 
Interior  has  done  nothing  to  reconstruct  how  much  should  be  in  the  Indian 
accounts;  the  other,  that  a $40  million  computerized  accounting  system  may 
have  to  be  scrapped. 

And  two  weeks  ago,  Balaran  criticized  the  government  for  allowing 
destruction  of  archived  e-mails  potentially  related  to  the  case. 
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Court  rules  Navajo  Nation  owed  money 
TUESDAY,  AUGUST  14,  2001 

The  United  States  owes  the  Navajo  Nation  money  for  approving  a coal 
mining  lease  with  Peabody  Coal  at  below  market  value,  a federal  appeals 
court  ruled  on  Monday. 

The  Department  of  Interior  breached  its  trust  responsibility  to  the 
tribe  when  then-Secretary  Donald  Hodel  approved  an  extension  to  the 
tribe's  lease  with  the  coal  giant,  said  the  court  in  a 2-1  ruling.  As  a 
result,  the  tribe  could  be  owed  as  much  as  $600  million,  a number  a lower 
court  must  now  determine. 

The  decision  marks  a victory  for  the  nation's  largest  tribe,  whose 
officials  have  allowed  Peabody  to  operate  a coal  mine  on  its  reservation 
for  more  than  50  years.  It  supports  claims  made  by  both  the  Navajo  Nation 
and  the  Hopi  Tribe  of  Arizona  that  the  government  has  been  less  the 
scrupulous  in  exploiting  the  tribes'  natural  resources. 

The  central  issue  in  the  case  is  a 1985  meeting  Hodel  secretly  held  with 
a friend  who  had  just  been  hired  by  Peabody.  The  company  specifically 
hired  Stanley  Hulett  because  of  his  close  relationship  with  Hodel,  court 
documents  and  affidavits  show. 

As  a result  of  the  meeting,  the  government  held  off  on  pushing  for  a 
lease  that  would  give  better  returns  to  the  tribe.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  had  initially  approved  a 20  percent  royalty  rate,  a vast 
improvement  over  the  prior  12.5  percent  one. 

But  when  Peabody  protested,  Hodel  withdrew  the  rate,  which  had  also  been 
upheld  by  the  Interior  Board  of  Indian  Appeals.  However,  the  tribe  was 
never  told  about  the  approval  of  the  better  lease  terms. 

Instead,  the  tribe  was  told  no  decision  had  been  reached  and  that 
negotiations  should  continue  with  Peabody.  The  was  eventually  forced  -- 


"facing  economic  pressure/'  said  the  appeals  court  --  to  accept  the  12.5 
rate  again. 

Yet  while  details  of  the  private  meeting  did  not  surface  until  11  years 
later  and  only  after  the  tribe  pursued  the  case,  the  Court  of  Federal 
Claims  in  February  2000  ruled  the  tribe  could  not  be  compensated.  Although 
the  court  found  Hodel  violated  his  responsibility  to  the  Navajo  Nation, 
there  was  no  mandate  for  a financial  judgment,  said  a federal  judge. 

"We  conclude  that  the  defendant,  acting  through  former  Secretary  Hodel, 
violated  the  most  basic  common  law  fiduciary  duties  owed  the  Navajo  Nation, 
" wrote  US  District  Dudge  Lawrence  M.  Baskir.  "Regrettably,  we  also 
conclude  that  the  trust  relationship  necessary  for  our  jurisdiction  does 
not  exist,  and  these  violations  do  not  mandate  monetary  relief." 

But  that  holding  was  dramatically  overturned  yesterday.  When  the 
government  withheld  knowledge  of  the  higher  rate  and  secretly  withdrew  it. 
Interior  officials  violated  "most  basic  common  law  fiduciary  duties  owned 
to  the  Navajo  Nation,"  said  the  court. 

The  court  also  ruled  the  Interior  "acted  in  direct  contravention"  to  its 
duties  under  the  Indian  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  The  law  obligates  the 
government  to  obtain  "the  maximum  return  for  [Indian-owned]  minerals," 
said  the  court. 

The  three  judges  of  the  court  agreed  the  Interior  has  a trust 
relationship  with  the  the  tribe.  But  one  judge  disagreed  on  which  specific 
duties,  under  law,  were  violated  and  said  he  would  only  support  a limited 
analysis  of  the  damages  the  tribe  might  be  awarded. 

The  Navajo  Nation  case  marks  the  third  in  recent  months  in  which  the 
appeals  court  has  overturned  or  set  aside  a lower  decision  affecting  trust 
responsibilities.  In  May,  the  court  ruled  the  federal  government  just 
restore  crumbling  buildings  before  turning  them  over  to  the  White  Mountain 
Apache  Tribe  of  Arizona. 

The  court  in  May  also  ruled  the  Warm  Springs  Tribes  of  Oregon  are  due 
money  for  an  improper  timber  sale. 

Although  not  a party  to  the  tribe's  case,  Peabody  had  attempted  to 
suppress  knowledge  of  the  Hodel  meeting,  asking  a federal  court  to  hold 
the  Navajo  Nation  in  contempt.  Peabody's  request  was  denied  in  March  2000. 
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Court:  U.S.  violated  trust  duty  to  Navajos 
By  Marley  Shebala 
The  Navajo  Times 

WINDOW  ROCK  (Aug.  16,  2001)  - A federal  court  has  ruled  that  the  Navajo 
Nation  is  entitled  to  damages  because  the  U.S.  Interior  Department 
violated  federal  trust  laws. 

And  the  damages,  based  on  another  Navajo  Nation  lawsuit,  could  amount  to 
$600  million. 

The  Navajo  Times  contacted  Interior  Secretary  Gail  Norton's  office  on 
Wednesday  to  ask  for  a comment  and  how  she  planned  to  pay  for  the  possible 
million  of  dollars  in  damages  to  the  Navajo  Nation. 

As  of  press  time,  her  spokesperson,  Nedra  Darling,  had  not  returned  the 
Navajo  Times'  message. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  on  Monday  upheld  a Feb.  4,  2000,  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  decision,  which  ruled  that  the  U.S.  violated  its  trust  obligation 


and  broke  its  basic  fiduciary  duties  to  the  Navajo  Nation. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  violation  occurred  when  then-interior  Secretary 
Donald  Hodel  met  with  Peabody  Coal  Company  during  the  time  that  the  Navajo 
Nation  was  re-negotiating  higher  coal  royalty  rates  with  Peabody. 

But  more  importantly,  the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  Court  of  Claims' 
Feb.  4,  2000,  ruling  that  the  Navajo  Nation  was  not  entitled  to  damages 
from  the  U.S.  even  though  the  Interior  Department  had  violated  its  trust 
obligation  to  the  tribe. 

The  Court  of  Claims  also  had  dismissed  the  Navajo  Nation's  lawsuit 
against  the  federal  government  because  the  U.S.  Indian  Minerals  Leasing 
Act  did  not  require  the  Interior  Department  to  act  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  tribe. 

Navajo  Nation  Attorney  General  Levon  Henry  on  Wednesday  said  the 
decision  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  resulted  from  the  Navajo  Nation  appealing 
the  Court  of  Claims  Feb.  4,  2000,  dismissal. 

Henry  said  the  action  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  a "definite  victory" 
for  the  Navajo  Nation. 

He  added,  "This  is  not  just  a victory  for  the  Navajo  Nation  but  an 
affirmation  that  the  United  States  will  be  held  accountable  when  it  is 
responsible  for  a flagrant  breach  of  trust  that  causes  substantial  injury 
to  an  Indian  Nation. 

"The  trial  court  got  the  facts  right  when  it  found  a breach  of  trust; 
the  appeals  court  got  it  right  when  it  held  that  this  breach  could  give 
rise  to  liability,"  Henry  noted. 

But  he  declined  to  specify  the  amount  of  damages  that  the  Navajo  Nation 
believes  would  be  fair  compensation. 

Henry  said  the  nation  will  have  to  return  to  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
determine  damages,  which  would  be  done  during  a hearing  or  through 
negotiations . 

That  process  would  probably  take  six  moths  or  a year,  he  said. 

Henry  said  the  nation's  appeal  was  based  on  the  argument  that  the  Indian 
Minerals  Leasing  Act  covered  coal  leasing  and  showed  substantial 
involvement  by  the  federal  government,  which  is  the  reason  the  nation  can 
claim  damages  from  the  federal  government. 

President  Kelsey  Begaye  said,  "The  trial  judges  clearly  found  that 
Secretary  Hodel  allowed  private  parties  to  influence  his  judgement  through 
secret  contacts  and  that  the  Interior  Department  violated  the  trust  duty 
in  a number  of  ways. 

"I  was  sure  that  the  law  of  the  United  States  would  not  deprive  the 
Navajo  people  of  a remedy  for  the  damages  inflicted  through  this  violation, 
" Begaye  added. 

Council  Speaker  Edward  T.  Begay  said,  "As  we  understand  the  Appeals 
Court's  ruling,  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  Court  of  Federal  Claims  to 
prove  the  amount  of  damages  that  the  United  States  owes  to  the  Navajo 
Nation  for  this  breach  of  trust  duty. 

"I  believe  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  made  the  appropriate  decision  when 
it  authorized  the  suits  against  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Peabody 
Coal,"  Begay  said. 

He  added,  "There  was  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  a great  wrong  had  been 
committed  against  the  Navajo  people.  The  council  repeatedly  encouraged  the 
attorney  general  and  Navajo  Nation  attorneys  to  be  aggressive  in  their 
dealings  before  the  courts.  The  Navajo  people  deserve  justice." 

According  to  federal  court  records,  Peabody  and  its  two  coal  customers. 
Salt  River  Project  and  Southern  California  Edison,  appealed  a decision  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  raise  coal  royalty  rates  from  two  percent 
to  20  percent  to  then-Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  John 
Fritz  in  1984. 

The  two  percent  coal  royalty  was  in  the  original  1964  coal  lease  between 
the  Navajo  Nation  and  Peabody,  which  also  authorized  the  Interior 
Department  to  adjust  the  coal  royalty  rate  to  a reasonable  level  in  1984. 

The  Court  of  Claims,  in  its  Feb.  4,  2000,  decision,  called  the  1964 
lease  an  "inequitable  deal." 

The  court  also  found  that  the  companies  found  out  that  Fritz  affirmed 
the  20  percent  rate  and  that  California  Edison  urged  Peabody  to  hire  a 
close  friend  of  Hodel' s. 


The  judges  stated  that  after  a meeting  between  Hodel  and  Peabody,  Hodel 
issued  a memorandum  to  Fritz,  which  Peabody  had  written. 

The  memo  prohibited  Fritz  from  releasing  his  decision  affirming  the  20 
percent  royalty  rate. 

The  court  in  its  Feb.  4,  2000,  findings  stated  that  the  result  was  that 
the  Navajo  Nation  agreed  to  a 12.5  percent  figure  instead  of  the  20 
percent  in  1987,  which  the  court  estimated  cost  the  nation  more  than  half 
a billion  dollars. 

The  Navajo  Nation,  on  Dune  16,  1991,  filed  a lawsuit  against  Peabody, 

SRP  and  Edison  for  alleged  "unlawful  acts"  that  defrauded  the  nation  of 
more  than  $600  million  in  coal  royalty  rates,  which  they  are  seeking  to 
recover . 

Beth  Sutton,  spokesperson  for  Peabody,  said  on  Tuesday  that  Peabody 
Energy  is  not  a party  to  the  lawsuit  before  the  appeals  court. 

Sutton  added,  "The  factual  findings  relied  upon  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  reaching  its  decision  are  inaccurate  and  will  be  shown  by 
Peabody  to  be  inaccurate." 

She  explained  that  the  12.5  percent  royalty  rate  agreed  to  by  the  Navajo 
Nation  and  the  Flopi  Tribe  was  in  their  best  interest  and  represented  the 
fair  market  value. 

Sutton  noted  that  the  Navajo  Nation  agreed  to  that  rate  again  in  1998. 

"Peabody's  actions  were  proper  in  all  respects,  which  will  be  confirmed 
at  the  appropriate  time,"  she  said. 

Sutton  said  the  lawsuit  filed  by  the  Navajo  Nation  against  Peabody, 
which  the  Flopi  Tribe  joined,  is  in  its  preliminary  stages. 

She  said  the  legal  discovery  process  is  expected  to  start  this  fall,  but 
final  resolution  is  years  away. 
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UKB  agrees  Proctor  faction  will  run  tribe 
Betty  Smith,  Press  Staff  Writer  August  14,  2001 
Keetoowahs  back  in  business 

The  United  Keetoowah  Band  was  back  in  operation  Monday  after  tribal 
officials  notified  a judge  that  they  had  reached  an  agreement  about  who 
should  operate  the  tribe. 

Last  Thursday,  Chief  District  Dudge  Bruce  Sewell  had  ordered  all  UKB 
operations  halted  until  a dispute  between  two  groups  could  be  resolved. 
Sewell  also  ordered  UKB  bank  accounts  frozen.  Sewell  made  his  ruling  after 
both  sides  of  the  tribal  controversy  asked  him  to  assume  jurisdiction.  Fie 
also  froze  the  tribe's  bank  accounts. 

Two  factions  - one  composed  of  former  elected  officials,  the  other  of 
new  officials  - were  debating  who  should  be  in  charge  and  control  the 
funds . 

"They  have  come  in  and  announced  they  have  reached  an  agreement,"  Sewell 
said  Monday  morning.  "Evidently  the  Election  Board  has  certified  the 
Proctor  officials." 

Sewell  referred  to  Chief  Dallas  Proctor. 

The  band  has  about  7,000  members  in  the  Tahlequah  area  and  manages  at 
least  $900,000  annually  for  housing  programs,  social  programs,  staff 
salaries  and  a bingo  hall. 

Sewell  said  the  assistant  chief  will  swear  in  Proctor,  who  then  will 
swear  in  the  other  newly-elected  officials. 

When  both  factions  approached  Sewell  last  week,  they  each  asked  that  he 
prohibit  the  other  from  taking  any  action  as  leaders  of  the  tribe. 


He  said  there  had  not  been  any  definitive  decision  from  the  UKB  Supreme 
Court  on  the  issue. 

Last  week  tribal  officials  said  Sewell's  order  did  not  allow  them  to 
distribute  clothing  vouchers  or  other  benefits  to  tribal  members. 

Also,  the  Bank  of  Cherokee  County  filed  an  interpleader  lawsuit 
concerning  $11,000  of  UKB  funds  deposited  in  two  accounts  at  the  financial 
institution . 

Sewell  said  he  did  not  want  to  have  the  disputed  money  placed  on  the 
court  fund  because  it  would  have  cost  the  tribe  $300  to  do  so. 

"It  appears  like  they're  going  to  get  it  resolved,"  Sewell  said. 
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Wednesday,  Aug.  15,  2001 

Aboriginal  reserve  located  near  Alta.  G-8  summit  site  seeking  federal  aid 
TORONTO  (CP)  --  An  aboriginal  reserve  located  near  the  site  of  next 
summer's  G-8  summit  in  Kananaskis,  Alta.,  is  seeking  federal  aid  to 
improve  living  conditions,  CTV  News  reported  Tuesday. 

The  Stoney  reserve  in  Morley,  60  kilometres  west  of  Calgary  and  right 
next  door  to  the  Kananaskis  summit  site,  is  asking  for  federal  funds  for 
new  roads,  a new  school,  a new  medical  clinic  and  more  counselling  for  the 
reserve's  chronic  suicide  problem. 

A government  source  told  CTV  that  the  reserve  would  consider  opening 
it's  borders  to  protesters. 

None  of  the  three  Stoney  chiefs  would  comment. 

"It's  not  a question  of  give  us  this  or  we're  going  to  make  life 
difficult  for  you  for  the  G-8.  It's  not  that  black  and  white,"  said  summit 
organizer  John  Klassen,  who  has  had  discussions  with  the  band. 

Aboriginal  law  expert  Larry  Chartrand,  of  the  University  of  Ottawa, 
disagreed . 

"They  look  like  they're  taking  advantage  of  the  situation  just  because 
of  their  geographic  location." 

He  said  he  doesn't  think  it's  a bad  idea  to  use  the  summit  to  improve 
local  living  conditions. 

"If  push  comes  to  shove,  the  natives  may  actually  go  towards  supporting 
the  protester  movement  if  the  federal  government  is  not  reasonable," 
Chartrand  said. 

How  much  the  government  is  willing  to  offer  to  secure  a smooth  summit 
will  depend  on  negotiations  taking  place  right  now,  CTV  said. 

Copyright  c.  2001,  Canoe  Limited  Partnership. 
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Puyallup  Tribe  overhauls  its  economic  arm 

DISMISSALS:  Officers  fired;  board  members  replaced;  reasons  unclear 
Rob  Carson;  The  News  Tribune 


The  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians  has  upended  its  economic  development 
corporation,  Puyallup  International  Inc.,  dismissing  board  members, 
officers  and  staff  and  throwing  11  years  of  tribal  economic  effort  into 
disarray. 

On  Duly  17,  the  tribal  council  suddenly  replaced  six  of  seven  members  of 
the  Puyallup  International  board.  The  following  day,  staff  members  said, 
tribal  policemen  entered  the  corporation's  offices  without  warning  and 
escorted  employees  out  of  the  building. 

Those  who  lost  their  jobs  included  Chief  Executive  Officer  Elizabeth 
Tail  and  vice  president  lames  Miles. 

Puyallup  International  is  a for-profit  corporation,  wholly  owned  by  the 
tribe.  It  was  set  up  in  1989  with  $8  million  from  the  Puyallup  land  claims 
settlement  to  manage  and  operate  the  tribe's  business  enterprises  and  real 
estate  ventures. 

Tribal  representatives  have  refused  to  comment  on  the  reasons  for  the 
dismissals,  other  than  to  say  the  tribe  is  "seeking  a new  direction." 
Herman  Dillon,  the  tribal  chairman,  did  not  respond  to  repeated  requests 
for  an  interview  on  the  subject. 

Bertha  lane  Turnipseed,  one  of  six  Puyallup  tribal  members  appointed  to 
the  new  PII  board,  characterized  the  change  as  a "reorganization"  and  said 
it  is  possible  that  some  staff  members  may  be  rehired  later. 

Former  CEO  Tail  declined  to  comment,  referring  questions  to  her  attorney 
lason  Whalen,  who  is  pursuing  wrongful  dismissal  claims  on  her  behalf. 
Whalen,  who  is  with  the  Tacoma  firm  Eisenhower  and  Carlson,  is  also 
representing  Miles  and  former  PII  comptroller  Michelle  Rivera. 

According  to  Whalen,  his  clients  were  dismissed  without  cause,  in 
violation  of  their  employment  contracts,  and  should  be  compensated. 

PII  offices,  on  the  third  floor  of  Tacoma's  World  Trade  Center,  were 
nearly  empty  this  week.  Phones  were  not  being  answered,  and  the  PII  Web 
site  was  offline. 

Tuesday,  when  a reporter  visited  and  requested  an  interview  with  a 
member  of  the  new  board,  he  was  ordered  off  the  premises. 

The  lack  of  a plausible  explanation  for  the  dismissals  has  rumors  flying 
in  the  2,600-member  tribe.  Many  say  the  root  cause  of  the  problem  is  power 
struggles  among  individuals  in  the  tribe  and  personal  and  family  grudges, 
some  of  which  go  back  generations. 

Another  issue  was  the  racial  makeup  of  the  board. 

Turnipseed  said  that  shortly  before  appointing  PII's  new  board,  the 
tribal  council  amended  a section  of  the  corporation's  charter,  adding  a 
requirement  that  all  members  of  the  board  be  members  of  the  Puyallup  Tribe 
The  old  charter  specified  that  four  nontribal  members  should  be  chosen 
from  the  larger  community  for  their  business  expertise. 

The  new  board  members  include  Turnipseed,  a former  tribal  chairwoman  who 
owns  BH's  Bingo;  Vicky  Gord,  a smoke  shop  owner;  Roleen  Hargrove,  also  a 
former  tribal  chairwoman;  Elsie  Thomas,  who  runs  the  tribe's  two  gas 
stations;  Lori  Varbel,  a tribal  secretary;  Ron  Wrolson,  a casino  employee; 
and  Arnold  Williams,  a longshore  worker  and  the  only  member  of  the 
previous  board  to  keep  his  position.  All  are  tribal  members. 

Board  members  removed  were  chairwoman  Suzette  Mills,  Hesse  Fisher, 
Michael  Reichert,  Sheri  Davis,  Gerald  Pope  and  Mathew  Schwartz. 

"The  council  wanted  a change  in  direction,"  Turnipseed  said,  but  she  did 
not  say  what  that  new  direction  might  be.  "We're  still  getting  our 
groundwork  done.  It's  still  hard  to  say  what  our  changes  will  be.  We're 
just  trying  to  see  where  we  are  and  get  organized." 

PII  was  incorporated  by  the  tribe  in  August  1989  and  began  operating  the 
following  March.  Ironically,  the  stated  purpose  of  the  corporation  was  to 
insulate  tribal  enterprise  from  tribal  politics.  From  the  beginning,  the 
activities  of  PII  were  a target  for  criticism  by  some  tribal  members,  who 
second-guessed  the  corporation's  business  decisions  and  accused  it  of 
wasting  money  on  inflated  salaries  while  showing  scant  results. 

Critics  also  have  made  various  charges  of  impropriety,  incompetence  and 
misuse  of  funds,  none  of  which  have  been  publicly  substantiated. 

In  its  11-year  history,  PII  acquired  additional  real  estate  for 
development  in  Fife,  developed  the  Chinook  Landing  Marina  on  Marine  View 


Drive  and  loaned  the  tribe  money  for  start-up  funds  for  its  bingo  hall. 

It  also  helped  negotiate  loans  for  the  tribe's  riverboat  casino,  the 
Emerald  Queen;  it  opened  a gas  station  just  off  1-5  near  tribal 
headquarters;  and  it  has  worked  on  a number  of  plans  to  develop  the 
tribe's  Tideflats  property  awarded  to  it  in  the  land-claims  settlement. 

When  the  dismissals  took  place,  PII  was  exploring  the  possibility  of 
locating  a 175-megawatt  combustion  turbine  plant  on  its  Ttideflats  land. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  tribal  council  has  tangled  with  PII.  Amid 
rumors  of  fiscal  mismanagement  in  1991,  the  tribal  council  considered 
firing  the  board  for  "lack  of  confidence."  After  seeking  legal  advice,  the 
council  took  no  action  at  that  time. 

Rob  Carson  covers  tribal  affairs.  Reach  him  at  253-597-8693 
or  rob.carson@mail.tribnet.com. 
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Tribes  seek  $50  million  in  dispute 

2001-08-19 

Staff  Writer 

Three  American  Indian  tribes  want  the  federal  government  to  pay  them 
almost  $50  million  to  settle  a land  dispute  involving  thousands  of 
property  owners  along  the  Arkansas  River  in  eastern  Oklahoma. 

Lawyers  for  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  say  that's  a 
small  price  to  pay,  considering  it  would  end  decades  of  legal  wrangling 
and  perhaps  save  landowners  from  being  evicted  from  their  property. 

"There  have  been  figures  thrown  around  from  $8.5  million  to  $177 
million,  " said  Dim  Wilcoxen,  an  attorney  for  the  Cherokees.  "The 
government  needs  to  do  what  it  set  out  to  do  30  years  ago  and  settle  this. 
We  think  it's  a fair  number." 

Tribal  officials  want  their  proposal  to  be  introduced  this  year  in 
Congress.  If  the  matter  isn't  resolved  in  2002,  the  tribes  most  likely 
will  return  to  federal  court. 

Federal  officials  would  not  comment,  but  a government  source  close  to 
the  case  said  the  proposal  "is  way  too  high,  and  the  tribes  know  that." 

The  tribes'  proposal  At  issue  is  about  7,700  acres  along  the  Arkansas 
River  from  just  south  of  Sallisaw  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  Oil,  natural  gas, 
sand  and  gravel  have  been  taken  from  some  of  the  property  through  the 
years,  the  tribes  claim. 

The  Cherokees  contend  they  own  half  of  the  land,  while  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws  own  the  other  half.  They  base  their  claims  on  treaties  signed 
with  the  federal  government  in  the  1800s. 

The  tribes  are  asking  U.S.  Sens.  Don  Nickles,  R-Ponca  City,  Dim  Inhofe, 
R-Tulsa,  and  U.S.  Rep.  Brad  Carson,  D-  Muskogee,  to  take  their  proposal 
before  Congress. 

Dan  Barron,  a spokesman  for  Inhofe,  said  the  senator  will  listen  to  all 
options . 

"It  will  be  a big  headache  if  it  goes  back  to  court,"  Barron  said. 

"We'll  do  what  we  can  to  avoid  that,  but  we'd  like  to  have  the  support  of 
(the  U.S.  Department  of)  Interior." 

Carson  and  Nickles  did  not  return  phone  calls  seeking  comment. 

According  to  a draft  of  their  proposal,  the  tribes  are  offering: 

To  give  up  claims  to  7,750  acres  of  dry  land  in  Sequoyah  and  Le  Flore 
counties  now  held  by  other  people. 

Drop  the  lawsuit  pending  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Federal  Claims  and  not  sue 


again  in  Muskogee  federal  court. 

For  this,  the  tribes  want  $41,293,245.  They  want  another  $8  million  for 
the  future  rental  of  the  Arkansas  River  where  the  Webbers  Falls  Lock  and 
Dam  and  Kerr  Lock  and  Dam  generate  electricity. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1970  ruled  that  the  tribes  own  the  Arkansas 
River  bed  and  banks  from  Muskogee  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

The  settlement  figures  were  derived  after  several  years  of  researching 
oil,  natural  gas,  sand  and  gravel  extractions,  said  Bob  Rabon,  an  attorney 
for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations.  The  tribes  have  a 500-  page  report 
detailing  the  calculations. 

Any  settlement  money  would  be  split  50  percent  to  the  Cherokees,  37.5 
percent  to  the  Choctaws  and  12.5  percent  to  the  Chickasaws,  Rabon  said. 

The  tribes  would  retain  the  riverbed,  its  minerals  and  the  undisputed 
tribal  lands  from  Arkansas  to  Muskogee.  The  tribes  also  would  not  give  up 
area  water  rights,  which  are  being  negotiated  separately  with  the  state  of 
Oklahoma . 

The  tribes  discussed  swapping  the  riverbed  land  for  other  federal 
property,  but  David  Mullon  3r.,  who  represents  the  Cherokees,  said 
"finding  suitable  parcels  became  very  difficult,  so  we'd  use  the 
settlement  money  to  buy  other  lands." 

Rabon  said  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  have  not  determined  how 
they  would  spend  the  money. 

Deals  made  long  ago  The  tribes'  claims  are  based  on  treaties  signed  with 
the  federal  government  in  the  1800s.  In  exchange  for  millions  of  acres 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  in  1830  were 
given  land  in  what  is  now  Oklahoma.  The  Cherokees  struck  a similar 
agreement  in  1835. 

According  to  tribal  historical  documents,  the  property  the  tribes  were 
given  included  about  26,000  acres  along  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas  River 
from  the  Port  of  Muskogee  to  Fort  Smith.  The  riverbed  was  included. 

The  river  has  shifted  through  the  years,  meaning  some  land  the  tribes 
claim  ownership  of  today  is  well  away  from  the  river  banks.  In  between, 
are  land  parcels  that  are  not  in  dispute. 

The  riverbed  west  of  Sallisaw  to  Muskogee  already  is  owned  by  the  tribes 
and  is  not  in  dispute. 

As  part  of  the  1800s  treaties,  the  government  pledged  the  tribal  lands 
would  never  be  "embraced  by  any  state,"  that  trespassers  would  be  removed 
and  the  government  would  not  claim  the  tribal  lands  without  paying  them 
for  it. 

But  in  1907,  when  Oklahoma  became  a state,  it  was  assumed  the  Arkansas 
River  became  a part  of  it.  Tribes  couldn't  protest  because  they  didn't 
have  functioning  governments. 

When  the  state  started  building  the  Kerr-McClellan  Navigation  System  on 
the  Arkansas  River  in  the  1960s,  the  tribal  governments  were  operating 
again,  and  they  claimed  ownership.  Lower  courts  ruled  against  the  tribes. 
They  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  1970,  the  high  court  decided  the  tribes  owned  the  riverbed  and  banks. 
But  the  land  boundaries  were  undetermined,  particularly  because  of  the 
river's  shifting  since  the  1800s.  Without  boundaries,  the  government 
argued  it  couldn't  evict  trespassers. 

Nothing  happened  until  1989  when  the  tribes  sued  the  government  in  the  U. 
S.  Court  of  Federal  Claims,  alleging  it  didn't  protect  their  rights  to  the 
property.  The  lawsuit  prompted  a U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  survey. 

When  that  was  completed,  the  federal  government  in  1997  filed  a lawsuit 
on  behalf  of  the  tribes  in  Muskogee  federal  court.  The  action  was  against 
106  defendants  and  landholders  along  the  Arkansas  River.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  the  first  of  several  lawsuits  against  7,000  potential  defendants  who 
acquired  an  interest  in  the  property  over  the  years. 

The  lawsuit  was  designed  to  gain  a clear  title  to  the  riverbed  property. 

In  1999,  a judge  dismissed  the  Muskogee  lawsuit,  saying  the  property 
ownership  records  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  were  outdated. 
Also,  the  judge  said  the  government  had  not  notified  all  of  the  potential 
defendants,  which  included  people  having  an  interest  in  the  property  at 
any  time  since  statehood. 


The  government  can  refile  the  case,  but  Mullon,  the  Cherokees'  attorney, 
said  the  tribes  favor  a settlement. 

"This  would  solve  a conflict  that  would  take  years  of  litigation," 

Mullon  said.  "It  benefits  everyone,  including  the  U.S.  government.  They're 
getting  a bargain." 
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New  Mexico,  nation  wrestle  with  redistricting 

By  Sasheen  Hollow  Horn 
Navajo  Times  Staff 

GALLUP  (August  9,  2001)  - The  New  Mexico  State  Legislature's 
Redistricting  Committee  traveled  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  state  last 
week  to  hear  testimony  on  the  redistricting  process. 

Though  public  hearings  at  Shiprock  Chapter  and  the  University  of  New 
Mexico-Gallup  failed  to  convey  a strong  preference  for  any  of  the  concepts 
presented,  committee  co-chair  Sen.  Leonard  Tsosie,  D-Crownpoint,  said  that 
it  is  good  to  see  more  Indian  tribes  getting  serious  about  the  subject. 

The  legislature  must  redraw  political  district  boundaries  every  10  years 
following  the  census,  so  that  the  populations  of  the  contiguous, 
compactly-drawn  districts  are  as  equal  as  possible  while  minority  voting 
strength  and  communities  of  interest  are  preserved. 

Districts  under  consideration  are  the  state's  three  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  seats,  70  state  house  seats,  42  state  senate  seats,  10 
state  board  of  education  seats  and  five  Public  Regulation  Commission 
seats . 

There  was  an  air  of  cooperation  at  Friday's  hearing  in  Gallup,  as 
committee  members  and  local  legislators  questioned  the  Navajo  Nation's 
proposed  state  senate  district. 

The  tribe  had  presented  that  and  other  plans  at  the  Shiprock  hearing  the 
day  before,  and  the  districts  as  drawn  were  "a  little  too  conservative," 
Tsosie  said. 

The  tribe  had  proposed  two  districts  covering  much  of  the  New  Mexico 
portion  of  the  reservation. 

Navajos  make  up  a large  percentage  of  the  population  in  both  districts, 
increasing  the  chance  of  electing  a legislator  representing  Navajo  views, 
if  not  a Navajo  legislator,  said  technical  consultant  Brian  Sanderoff. 

Currently,  of  the  three  predominanatly  Native  American  districts  that 
currently  exist,  only  Dist.  4 - which  includes  most  of  Gallup,  Zuni,  Fence 
Lake  and  Ramah  - has  never  elected  a Native  American  to  the  Legislature. 

The  issue  would  be  whether  to  unify  Gallup  into  a non-Native  American 
district  or  split  it  to  make  Dist.  4 more  Native  American,  he  said. 

Tsosie,  Rep.  Leo  Watchman  3r.,  D-Navajo,  and  other  legislators  noted 
that  several  concepts  formulated  by  Sanderoff 's  company.  Research  & 

Polling  Inc.,  created  three  or  four  districts  that  would  reduce  the 
percentage  of  Navajos  to  as  low  as  50-60  percent,  but  increase  the  number 
of  districts  representing  the  area. 

"We  need  to  look  at  that,"  Watchman  said.  "We're  lowering  the  percentage 
of  Navajos,  but  we  can  lose." 

The  fact  that  the  Navajo  Nation  plan  does  not  split  Gallup  sat  well  with 
Democratic  Party  chairwoman  Mary  Ann  Armijo,  who  urged  the  committee  to 
unify  Gallup. 

The  city  is  divided  in  two,  with  the  north  side  included  in  District  3 
and  the  remainder  in  District  4. 


She  asked  the  committee  to  consider  the  Navajo  Nation's  proposal  and  the 
committee's  concept  B,  which  created  four  Indian  seats  in  the  area  while 
keeping  Gallup  intact. 

However , the  Navajo  Nation's  presenters  said  that  they  had  no  objection 
to  splitting  Gallup  and  reducing  the  95  percent  Navajo  population  of 
District  3,  which  currently  covers  western  San  Duan  County  and  much  of 
northwestern  McKinley  County. 

"The  Indians  go  to  Gallup  every  weekend,  so  maybe  a little  bit  of  Gallup 
can  go  to  the  Indians  every  10  years?"  Tsosie  asked. 

Tsosie  said  that  Navajo  Nation  Council  Speaker  Edward  T.  Begay  said  that 
the  council's  redistricting  committee  would  revisit  the  tribe's  proposal 
to  address  these  issues. 

The  Navajo  Nation's  testimony  was  the  most  vocal  and  detailed  presented 
at  Friday's  hearing. 

In  addition  to  endorsing  the  committee's  congressional  concept  C,  which 
put  almost  all  of  the  state's  Indian  tribes  into  a donut-shaped  District  3 
that  surrounded  Albuquerque,  the  tribe  presented  its  own  proposals  for 
other  districts. 

The  Navajo  Nation's  state  house  proposal  kept  boundaries  nearly  the  same, 
reducing  the  eastern  arms  of  districts  4 and  9 while  dropping  District  65 
to  include  the  Alamo  Navajo  Reservation. 

The  tribe's  proposal  endorsed  the  committee's  Board  of  Education  concept 
A,  which  takes  away  a small  corner  in  the  northeast  of  San  Duan  County 
while  keeping  McKinley  and  portions  of  Soccoro  and  Cibola  Counties. 

The  tribe  also  approved  the  committee's  Public  Regulations  Commission 
concept  C,  which  kept  almost  the  entire  northwestern  quadrant  of  the  state 
included  in  the  current  District  4 intact  while  adding  a small  portion  of 
land  south  of  Albuquerque. 

The  stops  in  Shiprock  and  Gallup  were  the  first  time  the  36-member 
committee  has  visited  Indian  Country,  Tsosie  said.  The  hearings  were 
latest  in  a series  of  field  hearings  that  the  committee  has  held 
statewide . 

Redistricting  in  New  Mexico  has  a tumultuous  history. 

From  the  1960's  to  the  1980's,  the  state  has  been  subjected  to 
litigation  and  U.S.  Department  of  Dustice  oversight  because  of  inadequate 
redistricting  formulas  based  on  the  number  of  votes  cast  (rather  than  the 
total  population)  and  racial  gerrymandering  that  diluted  minority  voting 
strength . 

Tsosie  said  he  was  proud  to  say  that  the  committee  made  a special  effort 
to  visit  Indian  Country,  and  that  it  is  trying  to  accommodate  Native 
American  concerns. 

Redistricting  in  important  because  Navajos  need  more  representatives  to 
express  their  ideas  and  needs.  Rep.  Watchman  said. 

"Many  times,  I have  been  isolated  and  sometimes  overrun,"  he  said. 

Field  hearings  will  wrap  up  within  the  next  three  weeks  with  stops  at 
Santa  Ana  Pueblo  on  August  23  and  Albuquerque  on  August  24-25.  After  that, 
the  committee  will  recommend  a plan  and  some  alternates  to  the  legislature 
in  a weeklong  special  session  tentatively  planned  to  start  September  4. 
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Laguna  Pueblo  gets  housing  grant 
TUESDAY,  AUGUST  7,  2001 

Laguna  Pueblo  has  been  awarded  $1.66  million  grant  for  public  housing 
improvements.  Senator  Pete  Domenici  (R-N.M.)  said  on  Monday. 

"Laguna  Pueblo  will  be  able  to  use  these  funds  in  a manner  that  best 
suits  its  residents,  all  with  the  aim  of  making  better  and  affordable 


homes  available/'  said  Domenici. 

The  grant  was  awarded  through  the  Native  American  Housing  Assistance  and 
Self-determination  Act  (NAHASDA)  of  1996.  Domenici  is  working  to 
reauthorize  the  act  through  2006. 

Under  the  act,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  provides 
funds  to  tribes,  who  use  them  for  a wide  variety  of  needs. 


To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to: 
ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
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Tribal  Council  receives  funds  for  housing 
Scott  Witten,  Staff  writer  August  13,  2001 

PEMBROKE  - The  Tribal  Council  of  the  Lumbee  Nation  has  been  awarded  $8 
million  to  assist  tribal  members  with  housing  needs,  U.S.  Rep.  Mike 
McIntyre  announced  Friday. 

The  money,  approved  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  is  the  first  federal  money  the  tribal  government  has  received 
since  it  was  established  in  January. 

"I'm  elated  because  it  means  we  will  be  able  to  start  functioning  and 
doing  some  visible  things  for  our  people,"  said  Milton  Hunt,  chairman  of 
the  Tribal  Council.  "So  far  people  have  only  read  about  what  were  doing. 

Now  they  will  be  able  to  see  something  material.  I'm  excited  about  our 
future . " 

Hunt  said  he  expects  the  council  to  begin  administering  the  program  in 
October. 

He  said  the  $8  million  will  be  used  for  a variety  of  affordable  housing 
activities,  including:  modernization  and  operating  assistance  for  low- 
income  housing;  new  construction;  acquisition  or  rehabilitation  of  rental 
or  owner-occupied  housing;  housing  services;  housing  management;  crime 
prevention  and  safety  activities. 

He  said  the  council  is  looking  for  a housing  director  to  manage  the 
program.  Hunt  said  he  hopes  to  avoid  some  of  the  problem  that  have  marred 
the  housing  program  in  the  past.  There  have  been  allegations  that 
officials  with  the  Lumbee  Regional  Development  Association  have  used 
favoritism  in  awarding  money. 

"We  want  to  make  sure  that  the  program  is  administered  fairly,"  Hunt 
said.  "There  will  be  guidelines  in  place  to  help  with  that." 

The  program,  which  falls  under  the  Native  American  Housing  Assistance 
and  Self-Determination  Act  of  1996,  has  been  administered  for  the  past  two 
years  by  LRDA.  The  N.C.  Indian  Affairs  Commission  administered  the  program 
during  its  first  year. 

McIntyre,  who  helped  secure  the  money,  said  he  was  "excited  about  what 
the  program  will  mean  for  Robeson  County  and  for  the  Lumbee  families  in 
general . " 

"The  most  important  work  of  the  government  is  to  help  families," 

McIntyre  said.  "These  dollars  will  help  many  Lumbee  families  secure  safe, 
decent  and  affordable  housing  and  will  assist  many  as  they  make  needed 
improvements  to  the  current  homes.  Good  housing  leads  to  self-sufficiency 
and  economic  independence." 
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Indian  health  agenda  outlined 
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Secretary  Tommy  Thompson  speaks  at  Pine  Ridge 

PINE  RIDGE  - Flealth  and  Fluman  Services  Secretary  Tommy  Thompson  told 
about  40  tribal  members  at  the  Oglala  Sioux  hospital  here  Saturday  he  will 
be  "a  different  kind  of  secretary"  who  will  seek  tribal  suggestions  "to 
improve  what  we  are  doing  right  and  to  change  what  is  wrong"  in  Indian 
Flealth  Services. 

Thompson  visited  IHS  facilities  in  Alaska,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  last  week,  and  he  brought  to  Pine  Ridge  an 
agenda : 

To  address  a diabetes  epidemic  that  afflicts  Indians  with  that  disease 
at  10  times  the  rate  of  Caucasians. 

* To  support  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  programs. 

* To  encourage  organ  transplants. 

* Fie  also  said  he  heads  "The  Department  of  Compassion." 

But  to  some  people  in  the  back  row  here,  sitting  behind  the  tribal 
officials  whom  Thompson  addressed,  he  was  one  more  federal  bureaucrat  who 
didn't  get  it. 

Thompson  ended  his  Pine  Ridge  visit  by  breaking  off  a conversation  with 
Anita  Eccoffey  of  Wounded  Knee  as  he  told  her:  "I've  got  to  catch  a plane. 
I'm  sorry.  Even  for  secretaries,  planes  don't  wait." 

Eccoffey  had  tried  to  tell  Thompson  that  the  impressive  hospital  built 
in  1994,  an  island  of  red  stone  and  green  lawn  in  the  faded  tan  hills 
around  Pine  Ridge,  was  in  large  measure  a sham. 

"No  doctors  stay.  Every  two  months  they  go,"  she  said. 

Patients  receive  bills  for  health  expenses  for  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  reimbursed.  Indian  veterans,  who  are  entitled  to  IHS  services,  are 
forced  to  receive  health  care  from  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and 
an  IHS  committee  decides  who  is  eligible  for  treatments. 

"They  call  it  the  death  squad,"  she  said.  "They  decide  who  lives  and  who 
dies . " 

"He's  missing  the  whole  point,"  she  said  of  Thompson  after  the  secretary 
had  left.  "I  don't  think  he  really  cares.  This  is  just  part  of  his  job,  to 
go  out  and  look  at  Indian  tribes." 

Carole  Anne  Heart  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Aberdeen  Area  Tribal 
Chairman's  Health  Board.  The  group  collects  data  and  determines  health 
care  priorities  for  all  the  tribes  in  the  IHS  Aberdeen  area  in  the  Dakotas, 
Nebraska  and  Iowa. 

She  brought  two  reports  on  those  priorities  and  on  the  need  for 
continuing  funding  for  the  Northern  Plains  Healthy  Start  prenatal  care 
program.  But  while  she  was  able  to  leave  those  with  staff  members 
traveling  with  Thompson,  she  was  only  able  to  address  him  long  enough  to 
briefly  tell  him  who  she  was. 

"I'm  not  a politician.  I'm  just  a worker.  This  is  what  he  needed  to 
know,"  she  said. 

Thompson  did  hear  several  times  from  others  that  the  Healthy  Start 
program  was  critical.  He  noted  the  funding  had  been  ended  "because  the 
Healthy  Start  grant  was  poorly  done.  If  I have  to  come  out  here  and  help 
with  that  grant,  or  send  somebody  else.  We've  got  to.  We  have  to  get  that 
grant . " 

Heart,  however,  said  the  grant  process  by  which  programs  like  Healthy 
Start  are  funded  is  fundamentally  flawed. 


"They  don't  look  at  need/'  she  said.  "They  are  just  testing  writing 
skills.  If  I had  known  that,  I would  have  spent  more  attention  on  writing 
in  college." 

Heart  added  that  66  Healthy  Start  workers  across  the  Aberdeen  region  are 
due  to  be  laid  off  in  September,  which  will  add  to  tribal  unemployment. 

Thompson's  tour  reminded  former  Pine  Ridge  council  member  Gerald  Big 
Crow  of  other  visits  by  prominent  federal  officials  over  the  past  30  years. 

"It's  a political  maneuver  that  benefits  nobody,"  he  said.  "If  he  wanted 
to  really  talk,  we  could  sit  here  for  a week." 

In  a statement  to  tribal  officials  and  others  at  the  Pine  Ridge  health 
care  facility,  Thompson  pointed  out  he  had  been  governor  of  Wisconsin 
before  joining  President  Bush's  cabinet. 

There  are  11  tribes  in  Wisconsin,  he  said,  "and  I had  tremendous  working 
relationships  with  all  my  tribes." 

In  1996,  however,  Thompson  threatened  to  sue  Chippewa  tribes  in  federal 
court  over  walleye  spearing  quotas. 

Thompson  said  while  he  wants  tribes  to  make  him  aware  of  their  health 
care  concerns,  "I  can  only  do  as  much  as  Congress  lets  me  do.  I can  spend 
only  as  much  as  Congress  appropriates.  I need  the  list  of  what  you  want 
and  how  we  might  accomplish  it.  If  we  need  more  resources,  then  we  have  to 
team  up  and  go  to  Congress." 

During  his  Pine  Ridge  visit,  he  announced  the  Oglalas  will  receive  a 
$1.1  million  federal  grant  for  diabetes  prevention  and  treatment  programs 
and  $600,000  for  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  for  young  people.  A key 
component  in  helping  the  young  climb  out  of  the  pit  of  addiction  is  "to 
make  sure  they  have  optimism,"  he  said. 

But  curiously,  while  acknowledging  the  widespread  alcohol  problems  among 
Indians,  Thompson  also  gave  a pitch  for  organ  transplants  by  saying  that 
though  death  is  inevitable  "if  your  organs  had  a chance  to  vote,  your  eyes 
would  vote  to  see  in  somebody  else,  your  heart  would  vote  to  beat  in 
somebody  else,  and  your  kidneys  would  vote  to  drink  Wisconsin  beer  and  eat 
Wisconsin  cheese." 

Oglala  Lakota  President  Dohn  Steele  told  Thompson  IHS  should  be  able  to 
fund  the  Bennett  County  Hospital  in  Martin,  because  even  though  it  is  not 
a tribal  facility  it  is  a major  health  care  provider  for  Oglalas  on  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  He  said  mental  treatment  for 
reservation  children  now  provided  off  the  reservation  should  reflect  the 
cultural  distinctions  of  life  in  Pine  Ridge. 

"Here  in  Pine  Ridge,  life  is  different  than  in  Rapid  City  or  Gordon, 
Nebraska.  We  think  a little  different  here  and  act  a little  different  here 
within  our  system." 

Psychological  and  psychiatric  counseling  that  does  not  recognize  that 
fact  results  in  children  "who  are  messed  up  more  when  they  get  back  here," 
Steele  said. 

In  response  to  questions  by  Thompson,  Steele  said  federal  spending 
dominates  the  Pine  Ridge  economy,  and  that  private  entrepreneurship  and 
tribal  economic  development  are  hindered  by  a road  system  that  encourages 
tribal  members  to  shop  off  the  reservation  in  Rapid  City  or  Nebraska. 

"I  need  more  east-west  roads,"  he  told  Thompson. 

Wearing  a medallion  and  carrying  a beaded  buckskin  presented  by  the 
tribe,  as  he  left  shortly  before  1 p.m.  Thompson  promised,  "I'll  be  back. 

I can't  solve  all  the  problems,  but  I can  help." 

Eccoffey  watched  him  go. 

"The  Lakota  way  is  to  give.  Yeah,  it  is,"  she  said  of  the  gifts. 
"Generosity  is  part  of  us.  But  it's  usually  to  people  who  accomplish 
something. " 

Reach  reporter  Peter  Harriman  at  575-3615  or  pharrima(3argusleader . com 
All  content  Copyright  c.  2001  Argus  Leader. 
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Lummis  settle  with  city  of  Blaine  over  sewage-plant  site 
By  Craig  Welch  <cwelch@seattletimes.com> 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 

Two  years  after  backhoes  working  to  expand  a sewage  plant  for  the  city 
of  Blaine  unearthed  4,000-year-old  human  bones,  Lummi  Indians  sift  daily 
through  the  rubble. 

They've  cataloged  and  archived  only  5 percent  of  the  uncovered  ancestral 
remains . 

But  last  week,  the  Lummis  finally  put  behind  them  a contentious  two-year 
legal  and  political  battle  with  the  city. 

Blaine's  insurer  will  pay  the  tribe  $1.2  million,  and  the  city  agreed  to 
move  the  controversial  treatment  plant  off  the  Semiahmoo  Spit,  20  miles 
north  of  Bellingham,  where  it  has  twice  disturbed  the  ancient  cemetery. 

The  city  also  will  help  the  tribe  find  money  to  turn  the  site  into  a 
cultural  center. 

And  late  Monday,  after  years  of  threatening  to  sue  the  city,  the  tribe 
instead  filed  a $40  million  federal  lawsuit  against  the  Colorado 
archaeological  firm  Blaine  hired  to  ensure  the  site  was  not  desecrated. 

"If  I took  a shovel  to  someone's  cemetery  and  dug  up  some  bones,  I'd  be 
in  jail  in  no  time,"  said  tribal  Chairman  William  Dones.  "I  feel  really 
good  about  the  progress  we've  made  with  Blaine.  Now  we  can  get  on  with 
reinterring  our  ancestors." 

Blaine  City  Manager  Gary  Tomsic  said:  "It's  a major  hurdle  that's  been 
between  us.  We've  now  agreed  to  move  forward  and  support  each  other." 

He  also  said  the  city  is  considering  legal  action  of  its  own  against  the 
consultant,  to  recoup  more  than  $2.5  million  lost  when  the  $8  million 
expansion  project  was  halted. 

The  action  stems  from  August  1999,  when  tribal  members  learned  the 
construction  project  had  excavated  400  truckloads  of  material  that 
included  human  remains.  Some  of  that  material  was  trucked  to  a landfill 
where  operators  unknowingly  paved  remains  into  a road. 

Meanwhile,  the  archaeologist  hired  to  monitor  the  culturally  sensitive 
site  packed  44  sets  of  damp  remains  in  paper  bags  and  nondescript  boxes 
and  carted  them  off  to  Colorado,  allegedly  without  telling  anyone. 

The  archaeologist,  Gordon  Tucker,  with  Golder  and  Associates,  helped 
write  a plan  that  said  the  Lummi  Tribe  would  be  notified  immediately  after 
the  remains  were  found.  Tucker  later  resigned  and  moved  to  California. 

At  the  time,  the  city  and  Tucker's  attorney  said  he  meant  no  disrespect, 
but  were  unable  to  explain  his  actions.  Yesterday,  tribal  officials  said 
they  learned  just  three  months  ago  - 18  months  after  Tucker  resigned  - 
that  Golder  also  had  stored  remains  from  the  site  at  one  of  the  firm's 
offices  in  British  Columbia. 

"We  couldn't  believe  this  was  happening,"  said  Aaron  Thomas,  spokesman 
for  the  4,300-member  tribe. 

"We  sent  people  up  there  right  away  to  retrieve  them." 

Attempts  to  reach  Golder  officials  in  Colorado  and  Canada  were 
unsuccessful  yesterday. 

The  1999  excavation  marks  the  second  time  work  on  the  treatment  plant 
unearthed  remains.  Three  decades  earlier,  when  the  city  first  considered 
building  a sewage  plant  on  that  site,  archaeologists  found  40  sets  of 
remains.  By  the  time  the  tribe  recovered  them,  the  plant  had  been  built. 

Tribal  officials  estimate  it  will  take  years  of  work  and  millions  of 
dollars  to  locate,  index  and  reinter  the  artifacts. 

And  city  leaders  contend  it  will  cost  them  anywhere  from  $9  million  to 
$32  million,  or  more,  to  find  an  alternative  to  its  waste-water-treatment 
plant,  which  is  already  at  capacity. 

City  Public  Works  Director  Grant  Stewart  said  the  city  is  considering 
everything  from  consolidating  sewage  treatment  with  neighboring 
communities  to  building  plants  along  Dakota  and  California  creeks,  which 
flow  into  Drayton  Harbor,  to  piping  waste  to  Vancouver,  B.C. 

"We're  concerned  how  we're  going  to  meet  the  demands  of  growth,"  Stewart 


said.  "And  we're  essentially  starting  two  steps  back  and  trying  to 
recover. " 

Craig  Welch  can  be  reached  at 
206-464-2093  or  <cwelch(3seattletimes . com> 
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MEXICO  CITY,  Aug.  15  - After  years  of  negotiation  and  debate,  a law 
originally  intended  to  expand  the  rights  of  the  10  million  Indians  in 
Mexico  took  effect  today.  But  Congress  watered  down  the  law  so  much  that 
it  pleases  few  people  and  infuriates  many. 

The  law,  a set  of  constitutional  amendments,  was  approved  by  a majority 
of  the  31  states.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  help  settle  the  Zapatista 
uprising  in  Chiapas  and  grant  a measure  of  legal  and  social  autonomy  to 
indigenous  people. 

Originally  drafted  in  talks  between  representatives  of  the  Zapatistas 
and  the  government  five  years  ago,  the  law,  as  passed,  bans  discrimination 
against  Indians  based  on  their  race  and  tribal  affiliations. 

But  lawmakers  from  the  party  that  once  governed  Mexico,  the 
Institutional  Revolutionary  Party,  and  President  Vicente  Fox's  own 
National  Action  Party  took  the  law,  which  he  submitted  on  the  day  he  took 
office,  Dec.  1,  and  diluted  or  erased  major  provisions.  The  parties  erased 
most  of  the  clauses  that  called  for  Indian  autonomy  over  land  and  natural 
resources.  What  remains  is  the  general  ban  against  racism. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  Indians  are  poorer  than  their  fellow  citizens. 
Many  lack  access  to  the  basics  of  life  like  decent  drinking  water,  food, 
schools,  roads  and  housing. 

Though  Mexicans  of  Spanish  ancestry  rarely  acknowledge  it,  racism 
against  Indian  people  is  a pervasive  and  rarely  subtle  force,  said  Indian 
Affairs  Minister  Xochitl  Galvez. 

All  that  the  Indians  want,  she  said  in  a recent  interview,  is  "the  right 
to  be  different,  the  right  to  speak  their  language,  to  be  educated  in 
their  language,  to  preserve  their  culture,  to  have  some  control  over  the 
land  they  live  on,  not  to  cede  it  to  the  local  political  bosses." 

The  legislators  who  altered  the  bill  said  its  original  version  would 
have  Balkanized  Mexico,  creating  a separate  set  of  laws  and  rules  to 
govern  land  use  and  local  disputes  for  Indian  communities,  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  But  political  and  legal  representatives  of  indigenous 
groups  from  the  southern  states,  home  to  three-quarters  of  the  Indians, 
say  the  law  emerged  stillborn. 
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SAN  CRISTOBAL  DE  LAS  CASAS,  Mexico  (AP)  - Zapatista  rebels  say  the 
Mexican  army  is  dispatching  troops  to  one  of  their  most  important 
strongholds . 

In  the  statement  Monday,  the  Zapatista  National  Liberation  Front  said 


President  Vicente  Fox  had  personally  ordered  the  buildup  of  troops  near 
the  highlands  town  of  San  Andres  Larrainsar,  in  southernmost  Chiapas  state. 

The  arrival  of  "hundreds  of  troops  is  causing  tension  for  those  living 
in  our  communities  because  we  are  afraid  Mr.  Vicente  Fox  is  preparing  a 
military  attack/'  the  communique  said. 

A Mexican  army  spokesman  said  Monday  night  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
rebel  communique  and  could  not  comment  on  its  contents.  Fie  refused  to 
discuss  the  movement  of  state  forces  in  Chiapas. 

Tensions  have  run  high  in  Chiapas  since  last  month,  when  Congress 
approved  a watered-down  version  of  an  Indian  rights  bill  that  was  supposed 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Zapatistas'  seven-year  uprising. 

The  initiative  was  first  drafted  in  1996  during  peace  talks  between  the 
government  and  the  rebels,  who  had  risen  up  in  a short-lived  rebellion  in 
the  name  of  Indian  rights  two  years  earlier. 

But  then-President  Ernesto  Zedillo  rejected  it,  saying  it  would 
compromise  Mexican  sovereignty  and  unity.  The  rebels  stormed  out  of  the 
talks  and  have  never  resumed  negotiations  with  the  government. 

The  Zapatistas  want  regional  autonomy  for  Indian  areas  on  issues  such  as 
native  languages,  traditional  forms  of  government  and  a share  of  the 
resources  taken  from  their  lands. 


Lealtad  en  resistencia. 

AIR 
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Indians  prisoners:  Parole  discrimination 

By  Ruth  Steinberger 

Lakota  lournal  Correspondent 

SIOUX  FALLS  - A complex  set  of  problems  face  incarcerated  Indians  in 
South  Dakota. 

The  problems  arise  when  formulating  a parole  plan,  in  gaining 
opportunities  for  the  enhancement  of  a parole  plan  and  planning  life  after 
release  from  incarceration. 

After  serving  a portion  of  a sentence,  an  individual  incarcerated  in 
South  Dakota  may  apply  for  parole,  a conditional  early  release  based  on 
stipulations  set  forth  by  the  Parole  Board  which  may  include  ongoing 
employment,  housing,  sobriety,  attendance  at  twelve  step  meetings  and 
other  stipulations.  A set  of  guidelines  including  the  "parole  plan,"  and 
completion  of  programs  along  with  a minimal  number  of  infractions  while  in 
an  institution  must  be  in  place  before  the  person  will  be  considered  for 
release. 

Assistance  from  outside  groups  also  plays  a role  in  the  likelihood  that 
a person  will  be  released. 

Len  Foster,  Navajo,  is  the  Director  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Prison  Project. 
Foster  works  with  Native  American  prisoners  in  several  states,  visiting 
inmates  at  96  facilities,  including  state  and  federal  facilities.  Foster 
explained  that  there  are  four  criterion  that  must  be  met  before  parole 
will  be  seriously  considered  when  the  prisoner  meets  a Parole  Board.  These 
include  a residency  requirement,  employment  or  job  skills  training, 
enrollment  in  counseling  or  alcohol  treatment  and  consideration  of  what 
the  person  has  achieved  while  in  prison  including  both  positive 
accomplishments  and  no  major  incident  reports. 

Flowever,  Foster  points  out  that  this  is  not  nearly  as  simple  as  it 


sounds  and  the  factors  that  create  obstacles  for  incarcerated  Indians 
quickly  begin  to  shadow  the  picture. 

Few  Indian  prison  inmates  are  able  to  afford  an  attorney  to  represent 
them  in  the  parole  process.  Foster  said  that  stipulations  for  housing  are 
based  on  the  non-Indian  middle  class  notion  of  what  housing  means.  This 
may  mean  a certain  number  of  people  living  in  a certain  amount  of  space  in 
a certain  type  of  housing.  Extended  family  living  in  the  home  and  other 
facets  of  traditional  lifestyle  may  be  held  against  Indians  trying  to 
become  parole  ready. 

Additionally,  many  Indian  homes  on  reservations  lack  plumbing  or 
electricity.  Foster  pointed  out  that  while  many  Indian  families  choose  a 
modern  lifestyle,  many  do  not  place  the  same  priorities  on  the  type  of 
housing,  number  of  rooms,  etc.,  that  non-Indians  often  do.  Foster 
explained  that  in  order  to  facilitate  the  employment  requirements  of  the 
parole  plan,  the  plan  may  place  an  Indian  in  a city  far  from  home. 

Fie  said  that  while  returning  to  one's  home  reservation  may  create 
employment  issues,  it  can  be  very  difficult  for  many  individuals  to  make  a 
healthy  adjustment  to  living  in  a town  where  they  have  no  connections  to 
other  people  and  no  family.  Foster  said,  "For  Indians,  the  parole  system 
is  designed  to  revoke,  and  send  the  person  back  to  prison." 

Foster  pointed  out  that  the  creation  of  parole  plans  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Parole  Board  means  that  racial  stereotypes  and  prejudices  enter 
into  the  picture.  Alcohol  treatment  and  meetings  are  usually  required  of 
Indians,  whether  or  not  their  original  crime  was  alcohol  or  drug  related. 

According  to  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice  statistics.  Native 
Americans  are  38%  over  represented  in  the  prison  population,  and  yet  are 
represented  at  an  average  rate  as  parolees.  This  disparity  between 
incarceration  and  parole  reveals  a troubling  set  of  circumstance  for 
Indians  in  obtaining  and  maintaining  parole. 

There  is  one  Indian  on  the  Parole  Board  in  North  Dakota  and  that  person 
is  the  Chairperson  of  the  North  Dakota  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles.  A set 
of  mandates  to  avoid  re-incarceration  of  ex-offenders  is  in  place  in  that 
state.  North  Dakota  DOC  spokesperson,  Charles  Tlacek  told  Lakota  Journal 
that  short  of  a person  committing  a new  offense,  staff  are  mandated  to 
look  at  intermediate  measures,  or  "intermediate  sanctions." 

Intermediate  measures  may  include  72  hours  off  the  street,  commitment  to 
a halfway  house  or  to  treatment.  However,  in  North  Dakota,  while  Native 
Americans  represent  4.9  % of  the  state  population,  Indians  represent  18% 
of  prisoners  and  only  13%  of  parolees. 

In  Minnesota  sentencing  is  pre-determined  by  the  court  and  there  is  no 
Parole  Board.  Sentencing  there  is  based  on  a formula  that  stipulates  that 
2/3  of  an  individuals  sentence  will  be  served  in  prison,  and  the  remaining 
1/3  served  on  "supervised  release." 

No  aspect  of  sentencing  in  the  state  of  Minnesota  is  discretionary.  In 
Minnesota  incarceration  is  not  used  for  those  convicted  of  a crime  that 
carries  a sentence  of  less  than  one  year  and  one  day,  and  all  sentences 
totaling  less  than  that  figure  are  served  through  sentencing  alternatives, 
including  community  sentencing.  Money  is  provided  by  the  state  to 
communities  to  enhance  the  use  of  sentencing  alternatives. 

However,  while  Indians  comprise  1.1%  of  Minnesota's  population.  Native 
Americans  comprise  6.8%  of  the  state's  prisoners,  yet  only  3.3  % of  those 
receiving  probation,  an  alternative  to  incarceration . 

While  reports  on  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  in  South  Dakota 
indicate  that  there  are  no  Indians  on  the  Parole  Board,  the  South  Dakota 
Department  of  Corrections  refused  to  answer  messages  from  the  Lakota 
Journal  requesting  that  information.  Currently  two  separate  release  plans 
exist  in  South  Dakota.  A plan  established  by  the  South  Dakota  legislature 
in  1996  sets  conditions  for  release  of  those  convicted  after  July,  1996. 
Under  that  plan,  when  certain  criteria  are  met  by  the  prisoner,  that 
person  becomes  eligible  for  release  without  review  by  the  Parole  Board. 

For  Indians  seeking  release  from  incarceration,  the  practical  ability  to 
establish  a parole  plan  and  to  use  some  of  the  available  services  present 
issues  that  non-Indians  would  likely  not  be  facing. 

In  the  year  2,000,  the  State  of  South  Dakota  received  a grant  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Correctional  Education, 


for  the  amount  of  $340,930.00  per  year  for  three  years  in  order  to  develop 
a "life  skills  enhancement"  program  called  "FORWARD".  Ultimately  operated 
under  the  Governor's  office,  FORWARD  is  intended  to  assist  prisoners  who 
are  eligible  to  apply  for  parole,  but  who  are  unable  to  meet  requirements 
in  order  for  parole  to  be  granted.  Obtained  by  Lakota  Journal  through  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  the  proposal  states  that  each  year 
approximately  120  inmates  are  retained  in  prison  beyond  their  release  date 
due  to  an  inadequate  release  plan. 

The  FORWARD  program  proposal  details  a working  relationship  with  South 
Dakota  Prison  Aftercare  Ministries,  Inc.,  a program  serving  Christian 
prisoners  only.  While  the  proposal  acknowledges  that  21%  of  prisoners  in 
South  Dakota  are  Native  American,  no  portion  of  the  proposal  includes  any 
effort  to  work  with  traditional  Native  American  spiritual  elders,  nor  any 
religious  organization  which  is  not  Christian  based. 

Program  Director  Lori  Fillier  told  members  of  the  South  Dakota  Prisoners 
Support  Group  that  the  program  would  not  begin  serving  prisoners  before 
sometime  around  January,  2002,  while  Department  of  Education,  Office  of 
Correctional  Education  Director,  John  Linton,  told  Lakota  Journal  that  an 
annual  assessment  showing  "substantial  progress"  made  during  the  first 
year  was  expected  shortly  from  all  programs  participating  in  the  program 
offering  access  to  this  grant  money. 

Linton  said  that  the  proposal  is  all  that  is  reviewed  by  the  Federal 
Department  of  Education  for  making  decisions  regarding  this  grant  and  that 
information  regarding  the  racial  component  of  those  already  on  parole  in 
that  state  are  not  required.  Fie  said  that  complaints  about  racial  inequity 
in  access  to  federally  funded  programs  including  FORWARD  can  be  made  to 
the  US  Justice  Department.  Lori  Fillier  did  not  return  a call  to  the 
Lakota  Journal  regarding  this  program. 

Unlike  the  surrounding  states.  South  Dakota  does  not  have  uniform 
criteria  for  the  release  or  re-incarceration  of  parolees  who  have  violated 
stipulations  of  their  parole,  but  who  have  not  committed  a new  crime  in 
doing  so. 

This  would  include  the  use  of  alcohol  while  under  mandate  not  to  use 
alcohol.  Jennifer  Ring,  Director  of  the  ACLU  of  the  Dakotas,  said  that  the 
quality  of  training  given  to  individuals  running  drug  and  alcohol  tests  is 
also  an  issue  that  impacts  whether  or  not  a person  will  maintain  their 
parole  status.  For  example,  tests  can  reveal  the  use  of  a drug  for  a long 
time.  The  same  episode  of  drug  use  can  show  up  in  subsequent  tests.  There 
are  also  legal  substances  that  will  produce  false  positives  for  nearly 
every  illegal  substance. 

Ring  said,  "For  example,  over  the  counter  antihistamines  can  produce  a 
positive  result  for  amphetamines  and  some  of  the  less  sophisticated  tests 
will  show  a positive  result  for  opiates  after  a person  has  eaten  a poppy 
seed  muffin.  If  you  are  going  to  hold  someone  based  on  that  test,  you  owe 
it  to  that  person  to  train  the  staff  that  is  going  to  interpret  those 
tests.  The  South  Dakota  DOC  would  not  return  calls  regarding  any 
information  in  this  article. 

Roughly  25%  of  admissions  to  the  SD  DOC  are  due  to  parole  violations. 
Discretion  of  those  in  the  Parole  Board  is  the  entire  basis  for  re- 
incarceration, even  when  a parole  plan  includes  residency  in  a halfway 
house  with  counseling  and  employment.  Again,  no  figures  from  the  state  of 
South  Dakota  were  made  available  for  those  being  re-incarcerated  for  a 
parole  violation. 

Following  a riot  in  the  SD  State  Penitentiary  in  1971,  the  ACLU  compiled 
a list  of  recommendations  that  included  having  a Native  American  on  the 
Parole  Board  and  Bob  Demery,  Hunkpapa  Lakota,  was  appointed  to  the  SD 
Board  of  Parole  and  Pardons  by  Democratic  Governor  Richard  Kneip. 

Claiming  that  this  was  merely  a recommendation  and  not  a requirement. 
Republican  Governor  William  Janklow  removed  Demery  from  the  Board.  Demery 
was  re-appointed  to  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  by  another  Republican 
Governor,  George  Mickelson,  and  served  on  that  board  from  1990-1994. 

Demery  told  Lakota  Journal  that  requirements  including  stipulations  that  a 
parolee  have  a job  and  housing  lined  up  before  they  may  be  paroled  can 
present  a problem  when  the  person's  housing  happens  to  be  in  an  area  that 
has  upward  of  60%  unemployment. 


Figures  from  the  2,000  census  reveal  that  six  of  the  10  poorest  counties 
in  the  United  States  are  in  South  Dakota  and  all  of  those  counties  are  on 
Indian  reservations.  For  an  individual  formulating  a parole  plan,  finding 
jobs,  housing,  educational  opportunities  on  the  reservation  presents  a 
practical  set  of  problems  that  are  nearly  impossible  to  overcome. 

Demery  was  the  only  Indian  on  the  parole  board  at  the  time  of  his 
removal  in  1994  by  Governor  Janklow.  Janklow  replaced  Demery  with  a non- 
Indian.  Non-Indians  on  the  Parole  Board  who  had  completed  their 
appointments  remained  on  the  Board,  serving  beyond  their  appointments. 

Once  Demery  was  removed  from  the  Parole  Board,  no  Indians  served  on  the 
Parole  Board.  Demery  said,  "I  think  it's  a sad  state  of  affairs  to  have  no 
Indian  on  the  parole  board  when  there  are  problems  that  are  specific  to 
Indian  inmates.  There  is  no  one  on  the  Board  to  explain  the  circumstances 
the  person  is  facing." 

Commenting  on  a Parole  Board  intentionally  comprised  of  non-Indians, 
Demery  said,  "I  do  not  believe  Indians  can  get  a fair  shake  from  the  Board 
with  no  Indians  on  it." 

In  the  meantime,  officials  in  South  Dakota  refuse  to  share  information 
for  publication.  Of  all  states  approached  for  information  to  complete  this 
story.  South  Dakota  was  the  most  uncooperative. 
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Indian  Country  jails  see  increased  numbers 
MONDAY,  AUGUST  13,  2001 

The  percentage  growth  of  prisoners  housed  in  Indian  Country  jails 
outpaced  the  inmate  population  nationwide  even  as  state  prisons  saw  a 
decrease  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  three  decades,  a Justice  Department 
study  released  on  Sunday  has  found. 

Jails  in  Indian  Country  housed  1,775  inmates  at  the  end  of  the  2000, 
according  to  the  study.  Compared  to  statistics  from  1999,  the  Indian 
prison  population  grew  by  about  4.6  percent. 

The  growth  surpassed  the  number  of  prisoners  in  federal  and  state 
facilities.  From  1999  to  2000,  the  nation's  prison  population  grew  by  just 
1.3  percent. 

Indian  Country  prisons  saw  an  jump  in  numbers  while  state  facilities  saw 
a decline  for  the  first  time  since  1972.  In  the  last  six  months  of  2000, 
the  state  prison  population  fell  by  0.5  percent.  The  numbers  point  to  a 
growing  trend  of  incarceration  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Natives. 
Tribal  jails  are  already  overcrowded,  with  most  operating  beyond  capacity. 

According  to  the  Justice  Department,  over  half  of  tribal  jails  during 
1998  to  1999  were  operating  at  100  percent  above  capacity  at  any  given 
time.  Jails  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  and  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation  were  the  most  overcrowded. 

In  addition  to  overcrowding,  tribal  jails  also  suffer  from  lack  of 
funding  and  understaffing.  Of  the  69  jails  in  Indian  Country,  67  said  they 
needed  more  training  and  66  said  they  needed  more  correctional  officers. 

But  incarceration  of  Natives  extends  beyond  jails  on  reservations.  A 
study  conducted  by  the  Foundation  for  National  Progress,  an  umbrella 
organization  for  the  magazine  Mother  Jones,  showed  that  American  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives  are  being  put  behind  bars  in  state  prisons  at 
increasingly  higher  rates. 

In  a number  of  states.  Natives  are  also  disproportionately  represented 
in  the  state  prison  population.  In  North  Dakota,  for  instance,  19  percent 
of  prisoners  were  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  compared  to  just  5 
percent  of  the  general  population. 

In  South  Dakota,  some  21  percent  of  the  prison  population  was  Native. 


Only  8 percent  of  the  state  population  is  American  Indian  or  Alaska  Native. 

Although  the  statistics  released  yesterday  point  to  a leveling  off  of 
state  prison  populations,  the  rate  of  incarceration  of  Americans  has 
increased  dramatically  over  the  past  decade.  In  2000,  there  were  478 
sentenced  inmates  per  100,000  U.S.  residents  --  up  from  292  in  1990.  The 
average  annual  inmate  growth  rate  has  been  6 percent  since  1990.  Of  the 
states,  13  reported  decreases  in  population.  Five  states  had  increases  of 
10  percent  or  more. 


To  send  news  reports,  subscribe  or  unsubscribe  send  email  to 
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Court  rules  on  Indian  paroles 
By  The  Associated  Press 

HELENA  (AP)  - A state  Board  of  Pardons  member  familiar  with  American 
Indian  culture  and  problems  must  participate  in  any  parole  hearings 
involving  an  Indian  inmate,  the  Montana  Supreme  Court  has  ruled. 

In  an  order  signed  by  four  of  the  seven  justices  Tuesday,  the  court  said 
it  believes  that  was  the  Legislature's  intent  when  it  passed  a law 
requiring  one  of  two  auxiliary  board  members  be  knowledgeable  about  Indian 
issues . 

Such  a conclusion  is  the  only  logical  one  that  can  be  reached,  even 
though  the  law  does  not  contain  such  a mandate  for  participation  in  parole 
hearings,  the  court  said. 

"We  can  think  of  no  other  plausible  reason  for  requiring  a board  member 
to  have  knowledge  of  (Indian)  affairs  other  than  for  that  board  member  to 
hear  and  act  on  the  applications  of  native  Americans,  nor  has  the  state 
offered  us  any  such  reason,"  Justice  Jim  Regnier  wrote  for  the  court. 

Two  justices  disagreed  and  said  the  majority  went  too  far  in  presuming 
what  lawmakers  intended  to  do  in  writing  the  law. 

The  case  involved  a petition  filed  with  the  court  by  Donny  Ray  George, 
who  was  sentenced  in  1999  to  eight  years  in  prison  for  rape. 

The  court  rejected  most  of  his  arguments  challenging  his  conviction, 
sentence  and  prison  conditions,  but  it  agreed  that  he  did  not  receive  a 
proper  parole  hearing. 

George  said  he  was  entitled  to  have  Roxanne  Wilson,  a board  member  who 
knows  about  Indian  culture  and  problems,  participate  in  his  parole  review. 

The  state  countered  that  nothing  in  the  law  creates  such  a requirement. 
Rather,  it  says  only  that  an  auxiliary  member  must  be  knowledgeable  about 
Indian  matters  and  attends  meetings  where  a regular  board  member  is  unable 
to  attend. 

The  Supreme  Court  agreed  with  the  state  about  the  wording  of  the  law, 
but  said  the  substance  does  demand  participation  of  that  particular  board 
member  when  the  board  considers  parole  of  an  Indian  inmate. 

Why  else,  the  court  said,  would  the  Legislature  impose  such  a membership 
requirement  on  the  board. 

Justice  Jim  Rice,  joined  by  Chief  Justice  Karla  Gray,  said  the  court  has 
no  business  using  its  power  to  add  a provision  to  the  law.  The  plain 
meaning  of  the  law  is  clear,  so  the  court  does  not  have  to  devise  a 
plausible  reason  for  the  Legislature's  actions,  they  said. 

The  effect  of  the  ruling  is  to  put  a restriction  on  the  board  in 
conducting  parole  reviews  that  legislators  never  wrote  into  the  law.  Rice 
said . 

Copyright  c.  2001,  Associated  Press. 


"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Tuesday,  August  21,  2001  7:11  PM 
From:  "lanet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy . org> 
Subj : Native  Prisoner  News 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Date:  Friday,  August  17,  2001  5:42  PM 
From:  "Catrel"  <catrel@rapidnet . com> 

Subj : Requests 

For  WI: 

I would  like  to  add  2 inmates  to  the  pen  pal  list  in  WI  please.  These 
guys  are  quite  young,  25  and  30  respectively  (both  just  recently  had 
birthdays),  and  could  use  any  additional  support  they  can  possibly  get. 

lesse  Young  #36977  and  Gerald  Dismounts  Thrice  #34104 

both  at: 

SD  State  Penitentiary 
Box  5911 

Sioux  FAlls,  SD  57117-5911 

I would  also  like  to  request  that  anyone  with  experience,  knowledge,  etc 
of  ICWA  please  contact  me! 

Thanks! ! ! 

Kim 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 


If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 

brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 

information  about  them  they'd  like  shared. 

lanet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 

http://www.owlstar.com 

owlstar@speakeasy.org 

"RE;  History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Mon,  06  Aug  2001  09:03:04  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Subj:  Carlisle  Indian  School,  August  3,  1888  INDIAN  HELPER. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  III  CARLISLE,  PA. 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  3,  1888  NO.  51 


A MAN  of  kindness  to  his  beast  is  kind. 

But  brutal  action  show  a brutal  mind: 

Remember  He  who  made  thee,  made  the  brute; 

Who  gave  thee  speech  and  reason  formed  him  mute. 
He  can't  complain,  but  God's  all-seeing  eye 
Beholds  thy  cruelty,  and  hears  his  cry. 

He  was  designed  thy  servant,  not  thy  drudge; 

And  know  that  his  creator  is  thy  judge. 

[Selected . 

A DAY  IN  LONDON. 


WILLIAMSON'S  HOTEL,  Bow  LANE,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON, 

Duly.  12,  1888. 

DEAR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS:  - We  left  summer  behind  us  when  we  left  the  dear 
home-land,  and  our  reception  in  London,  so  far  as  nature  was  concerned, 
was  chilling  in  the  extreme.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  hours  of 
very  doubtful  and  unwilling  sunshine,  the  rain  has  dripped  upon  us 
ceaselessly  since  our  arrival,  and  yesterday  the  highest  point  the 
thermometer  could  register  was  55  degrees.  However,  we  expected 
something  of  the  kind,  and  one  hates  to  be  disappointed. 

How  much  can  be  crowded  into  a day,  when  time  is  precious! 

On  Tuesday  we  started  out  after  breakfast  and  walked  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  which  is  only  five  minutes'  walk  from  our  hotel. 

All  my  preconceived  ideas  of  what  a cathedral  should  be  were  amply 
realized  as  I looked  up  at  the  great  dome  and  massive  pillars,  black 
with  age  and  the  London  atmosphere,  and  then  stood  in  the  great  nave  and 
listened  to  the  silvery  bells. 

We  climbed  the  steps  to  the  "Whispering  Gallery,"  and  went  round 
opposite  our  guide  and  sat  down. 

Presently  he  put  his  lips  to  the  stone-wall,  and  we  heard  every  word 
distinctly  as  he  whispered  to  us  an  account  of  the  cathedral,  though  we 
were  on  exactly  the  opposite  side  of  the  dome,  and  160  feet  distant. 

Afterwards  we  climbed  the  winding  stairs  to  the  stone  gallery  outside 
the  dome,  from  which  we  had  a fine  bird's  eye  view  of  London. 

It  seemed  like  almost  a solid  mass  of  iron  and  stone  buildings, 
extending  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  broken  only 
by  tile  the  windings  of  the  Thames. 

Leaving  the  cathedral  we  descended  to  the  common-place  world  and  went 
and  had  lunch. 

It  seemed  a little  odd  to  hear  "Two  shillin,"  "six-pence," 

"thruppence  ha'-penny,"  etc.,  as  values,  to  be  charged  six-pence  for  one 
tomato,  to  receive,  on  the  contrary,  twice  as  much  beef  as  America  would 
give  us  for  the  same  money,  and  to  see  so  many  ladies  drinking  ale  and 
porter;  but  the  most  amusing  thing  to  me  is  the  "Tipping." 

Ask  a bus  driver  half  a dozen  questions  as  you  ride  along. 

He  will  expect  a "Tip"  when  you  leave  the  bus.  If  you  allow  your 
"Grip-sack  to  go  on  top  of  a cab  you  pay  the  driver  an  extra  "Tip"  for 
taking  care  of  it. 

Your  waiter  in  restaurant  and  hotel,  the  under  steward  and  waiters  on 
the  steamer,  the  cabby,  the  "Boots"  and  a host  of  others  seem  ever  on 
the  watch  for  a "Tip"  and  many  will  take  even  "Thruppence"  if  they  can't 
get  more. 

After  about  a day  of  it,  one  learns  to  he  wary. 

But  lunch  is  over,  and  mounting  to  the  top  of  a London  bus  by  a 
"winding  stair"  on  the  outside,  we  ride  away  down  Fleet  St.,  and  the 
Strand,  through  Trafalger  Square  where  is  a fine  monument  to  Lord 
Nelson,  and  where  are  to  be  found,  close  at  hand,  the  National  Gallery, 
full  of  paintings  by  the  old  masters,  the  British  Museum  with  its 
wonderful  collection  of  curiosities,  the  Chancery  court  and  other  law 
buildings,  etc.,  etc. 

On  through  Whitehall,  past  the  Horse  Guards,  where  the  defenders  of 
Her  Majesty  look  very  fine  in  their  scarlet  vests  and  mounted  on  horses 


whose  coats  shine  like  satin  from  much  grooming. 

We  pass  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  stand  reverently  before  the 
massive  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Away  back  in  616  the  Saxon  King  Sebert  built  a church  on  the  bank  of 
the  Thames  and  it  took  the  name  of  Westminster. 

Afterwards  it  was  enlarged  by  Edward  the  Confessor  and  rebuilt  by 
Henry  III. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross. 

Nothing  except  the  Tower  has  given  me  such  an  idea  of  the  antiquity 
of  this  great  city  as  the  blackened  walls  of  this  old  abbey. 

Within,  one  almost  forgets  that  the  roar  of  modern  London  can  he 
heard  within  a square.  All  is  silent  save  the  whispers  of  the  crowds  and 
the  steady  echo  of  many  feet  upon  the  floor. 

Here  in  the  "Poets  Corner"  we  find  a beautiful  marble  bust  of 
Longfellow,  and  on  it  are  lying  fresh  roses,  dropped  by  some  loving 
hand . 


(Continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 


The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


LOST-  An  opportunity  of  doing  a kind  act. 


Thomas  Metoxen  writes  from  Wrightstown,  Pa.  that  he  has  a good  place. 
He  and  Willie  Morgan  sat  up  to  look  at  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and 
thought  it  very  wonderful. 


An  interesting  letter  from  Nellie  Cry  gives  evidence  of  happy  times 
while  at  work  away  from  the  school.  It  is  such  a good  letter  that  we 
will  have  to  print  a part  of  it  in  The  RED  MAN. 


There  will  be  one  more  number  in  this  volume  of  THE  INDIAN  HELPER. 

Now  is  a good  time  to  send  in  new  names.  Cannot  each  subscriber  send  one 
new  name  and  ten  cents?  ONE? 


A pleasant  letter  from  Elizabeth  Blackmoon,  who  is  at  Zion  Md.,  says 
she  is  always  pleased  to  get  our  little  paper.  Elizabeth  is  learning  to 
milk,  and  she  says  they  have  63  turkeys  and  200  chickens. 


Persis  Bighair  again  sends  a club  of  subscribers  for  the  INDIAN 
HELPER.  She  forwards  more  names  than  any  other  of  our  boys  and  girls  in 
the  country,  and  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  is  very  much  obliged. 


Capt.  Pratt,  who  is  in  Dakota  on  the  order  of  the  Department  at 
Washington  attending  to  Indian  business  writes  front  Standing  Rock 
Agency  that  the  Indians  of  that  agency  have  made  remarkable  progress  in 
civilization  since  he  was  there  a few  years  ago.  Some  have  farms  and 
are  this  year  reaping  good  crops. 


Camp  Items. 

On  Monday  a few  of  the  boys  caught  some  very  good  si 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Wed  Aug  29  00:59:23  2001 

Date:  29  Aug  2001  01:10:13  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.035 


WOTANGING 
KANOHEDA  ANIYVWIYA 
Fla-Sah-Sliltha 
Un  Chota 


IKCHE 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin 
It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le 
0 ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min 

0 Aunchemokauhettittea 

o o 0 
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Porno  moon  when  acorns  appear  0 

Ponca  corn  is  in  the  silk  moon 


Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin, 
inin  Mexika  tlahtolli 


(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


+ 


+ 


i Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  j 
[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  | 
i http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  \ 


+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
indianz.com;  ndn-aim,  Frostys  Amerindian,  Turtle  Island  Support  Group 
and  First  Nations  mailing  Lists;  Newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"That  petroleum  is  actually  the  blood  of  Mother  Earth,  and  you  can't  live 
without  blood.  If  you  take  the  blood,  you  are  taking  it  from  the  earth. 
None  of  us  can  live  without  blood." 

Kuwaru'wa,  U'wa  ...  to  Occidental  Petroleum  shareholders 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  j 

| of  the  Republic  ! 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 

| States  Constitution,  | 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 


i so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
| Journey  I 

j The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  i 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  I 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  [ 

| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  i 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  j 

! ! 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  j 

+ - 


Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

It's  still  mid-August  and  blistering  hot  most  places,  but  the  first 
signs  of  autumn  have  shown  themselves.  Soon,  it  will  be  time  for 
the  equinox,  ripe  corn  festivals  and  thanks  for  the  gifts  from  the 
plants . 

I mention  this  to  remind  you  that  it  really  isn't  that  long  before 
the  north  winds  send  their  bite,  and  there  will  be  a need  for  heat. 
Propane  and  fuel  oil  are  often  the  heating  fuels  available  on  the 
rez's;  and  while  both  are  down  from  last  winter's  record  breaking 
prices  you  can  rest  assured  this  will  not  be  the  case  when  winter 
arrives . 


Consider  now  setting  aside  some  funds  each  week,  so  when  the  need 
arrives  to  help  our  relatives  survive  the  winter  it  will  be  possible 
to  do  so.  My  half-side,  Janet,  and  I were  shocked  to  discover  at  least 
one  propane  provider  would  not  allow  us  to  pay  some  toward  a tankfill. 

It  was  all  or  nothing.  Joining  up  with  friends  is  the  only  way  we  can 
manage  something  that  expensive.  Think  how  terribly  hard  it  must  be  for 
elders  in  Many  Farms  or  Porcupine  to  come  up  such  with  a big  lump  sum. 

The  labor  day  dances  are  next  week.  Dance  well,  have  a good  time, 
chow  down  on  frybread...  but  try  to  remember  to  think  of  the  coming  hard 
times  just  around  the  corner. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


(*,*) 

-=w=w=== 


Gary  Night  Owl 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A. 


gars@nanews.org 
gars@speakeasy . org 
gars@olagrande. net 
gars@sdf.lonestar.org 


- News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue  

Crossings  - Gwich'in  Nation 

Clothing  The  Needy  calls  for  Urgent  Action 

300,000  Indians  Cheated  - The  Kitikmeot's  Road  to  Riches? 

Truth  Commission  - Indian  Crafts  Law  Being  Fine-Tuned 

into  Genocide  in  Canada  - Oglala  Sioux  Tribe 

A Clash  of  Beliefs  limits  Law  Enforcement  Access 

A Comanche  Patriot  - Six  Years  since  Ipperwash 

Will  Save  the  White  Man  - Peltier's  Birthday 


- Zuni  Will  Not  Compromise 
on  Protecting  Lake 

- Clearcuts  area 

along  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 

- Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  1851 

- Oglala  Sioux  Tribal 
Executive  Committee 

- Hecla  agrees  to  Settle 

- Hidden  Costs  of  Plan  Colombia 

- Upc 


- Boston  Peltier  BD  Event 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Pen  Pal  Requests 

- US  Indian  Industrial  School: 
School  of  Assimilation 

- History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 

- Rustywire:  Navajo  Flowers 

- Poem:  Tears  For  Tomorrow 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 
ng  Events 


"RE : Crossings"  

Date:  Sat,  25  Aug  2001  09:17:28  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CROSSINGS" 

http : //www. rapidcity journal . com/obits/ 

August  24 

Eric  Lee  Kills  In  Water 

KYLE  - Eric  Lee  Kills  In  Water,  57  days,  Kyle,  died  Tuesday,  Aug.  21, 
2001,  in  Kyle. 

Survivors  include  his  paternal  grandfather,  Ray  Sitting  Up,  Wanblee;  hi 
maternal  grandmother,  Effie  Kills  In  Water,  Kyle;  his  parents,  Donovan 
Ashley,  Wanblee,  and  Colleen  Kills  In  Water,  Kyle;  one  brother,  Aaron 
Kills  In  Water,  Pine  Ridge;  and  three  sisters,  Darlene  lanis,  Mary  Ann 
Kills  In  Water  and  Erika  Kills  In  Water,  all  of  Pine  Ridge. 

A two-night  wake  began  Thursday,  Aug.  23,  at  Mediator  Episcopal  Church 
in  Kyle. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Aug.  25,  at  the  church,  with  the 
Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Mediator  Episcopal  Church  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  25 

Levi  Long  Soldier 

KYLE  - Levi  Long  Soldier,  87,  Kyle,  died  Thursday,  Aug.  23,  2001,  in 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Myron  Long  Soldier,  Lincoln;  one  daughter, 
Lucille  Few  Tails,  Lincoln;  seven  grandchildren;  and  seven  great- 
grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Sunday,  Aug.  26,  at 
St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Church  in  Kyle. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Aug.  27,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev 
Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Church  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Margaret  Norma  Trueblood 

PINE  RIDGE  - Margaret  Norma  Trueblood,  84,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Thursday, 
Aug.  23,  2001,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Robert  Trueblood  and  Efrem  Trueblood,  both 
of  Pine  Ridge;  four  daughters,  Donna  Azure,  Belcourt,  N.D.,  and  Lynn 
Ecoffey,  Geraldine  Trueblood  and  Dolene  Provost,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  one 
brother,  Floyd  Pourier,  Rushville,  Neb.;  one  sister,  Alvina  Morrison, 
Edgemont;  34  grandchildren;  and  61  great-grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Sunday,  Aug.  26,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Church  Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Aug.  27,  at  Sacred 
Heart  Church,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating. 


Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
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Nights  in  the  high  desert  can  get  alarmingly  cold,  especially  during 
the  winter  months.  Oftentimes  temperatures  plunge  well  below  zero. 

Add  the  high  desert  winds  to  the  high  desert  cold,  and  warm  clothes  and 
blankets  become  essential  to  staying  alive.  For  this  reason,  blankets, 
coats,  warm  clothes,  and  boots  play  a critical  role  in  our  emergency 
assistance  program.  We  distribute  clothes  items  year  round  to  those  families 
truly  in  need  --  to  the  homeless  and  to  those  who  come  to  the  missions  and 
chapter  houses. 

Cold  weather  is  expected  to  arrive  early  this  year,  and  because  of  this 
the  demand  for  warm  clothing  will  increase  considerably.  If  anyone  has 
serviceable  winter  clothing,  especially  blankets  and  coats,  please  consider 
donating  them  to  us.  We  serve  primarily  the  Navajo,  Hopi,  Zuni,  Laguna, 
Acoma,  and  Apache  tribes  of  the  Southwest. 

Kind  regards, 

Glenn  the  Beggar 
Southwest  Indian  Foundation 
100  W.  Coal  Avenue 
Gallup,  NM  87302 

~ - > 
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300,000  Indians  cheated  by  incompetent  feds 
The  Seattle  Times 
August  21,  2001 

A shameful  tale  of  greed,  incompetence  and  bureaucratic  menace  gets 
uglier  with  each  new  revelation  in  court. 

The  U.S.  government,  through  the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Treasury  Department,  has  mishandled  epic  sums  of  money 
held  in  trust  for  Native  Americans. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  government  to  hang  its  head  and  start  writing 
checks.  A prudent  withdrawal  is  the  only  saving  grace  for  taxpayers. 

As  many  as  300,000  Indians  have  been  cheated  out  of  lease  and  royalty 
receipts  collected  on  reservation  lands.  After  the  fits  and  starts  of  a 
five-year  trial,  no  one  seems  to  disagree. 

Certainly  not  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth,  who  presides  over  the 
trial,  and  at  various  times  has  had  to  horse-whip  the  federal  government 
to  cooperate.  During  the  Clinton  years.  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt 
and  Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin  were  cited  for  contempt  of  court. 

Indian  plaintiffs  in  a class-action  suit  estimate  the  government  owes  as 
much  as  $10  billion.  Government  lawyers  say,  with  a straight  face,  that 


provable  amounts  are  much  less. 

In  addition  to  100  years  of  botched  record-keeping,  the  federal 
government  was  caught  destroying  162  boxes  of  payment  records,  checks  and 
financial  documents  related  to  Native-American  trust  accounts. 

Court  records  unsealed  last  week  revealed  that  Treasury  Department 
attorneys  involved  received  light  punishment,  and  2,000  attorneys  were 
given  retraining  in  legal  ethics  and  federal  court  rules. 

Considering  the  breach  of  faith,  and  the  stakes,  the  reaction  comes  off 
as  almost  smug  and  cavalier.  No  one  lost  their  job. 

No  one  would  have  learned  of  the  details  if  the  publishers  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  had  not  pressed  the  court. 

The  wholesale  destruction  occurred  at  a Treasury  Department  facility 
while  Rubin  was  under  a contempt-of-court  order  because  he  failed  to 
produce  documents  sought  by  tribal  attorneys. 

This  case  represents  a violation  of  trust  stretching  over  100  years. 
Payments  are  owed  and  long  overdue.  Years  of  stalling  and  duplicitous 
government  behavior  only  compound  the  insult  and  injury. 

Do  what  it  takes  to  settle  a historic  wrong  driven  by  what  the  judge 
described  as  greed  for  tribal  land  holdings  and  a quest  to  eradicate  their 
culture.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Bush  administration  and  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  to  be  the  new  broom  that  sweeps  clean. 

Every  penny  owed  ought  to  be  paid  with  contrition  and  humility. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Seattle  Times,  Inc. 
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Here  is  a little  something  I don't  know  if  you  have  seen  it  or  not. 

This  first  document  report  of  the  planned  genocide  of  aboriginal  peoples 
by  church  and  state  in  Canada  is  now  available  on  the  internet. 

"Hidden  from  History":  The  Canadian  Holocaust  is  a 280  page,  six  year 
study  of  the  evidence  concerning  the  deaths  of  more  than  50,000 
aboriginal  children  in  residential  schools  run  by  the  United,  Anglican 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches  across  Canada.  It  was  compiled  by  public 
investigative  bodies,  including  a United  Nations-affliated  Tribunal  in 
Dune  1998  in  Vancouver  Canada.  It  contains  the  personal  testimonies  of 
nearly  200  eyewitnesses  to  murder,  sterlization , torture  and  forty  eight 
other  crimes  against  humanity  perpetrated  against  aboriginal  people  by 
church,  government  and  RCMP  officials  between  1923  and  1984. 

The  report's  website  is  still  under  construction,  due  to  the  volume  of 
original  documentation  from  government  and  church  archives  which 
corroborate  the  first  hand  testimonies.  But  it  can  now  be  accessed  at 
this  site: 

http : //an nett 55 .tripod . com 

For  more  information  on  the  work  of  The  Truth  Commission,  or  to  obtain  a 
hardcopy  of  the  report,  please  contact: 

Kevin  Annett,  Secretary 

The  Truth  Commission  into  Genocide  in  Canada 
ph:  (604)293-1972 
email:  kevin_annett@hotmail.com 
check  it  out. 

Bill  Edwards 
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A clash  of  beliefs 

Hopi  bulldozing  of  ceremonial  site  upsets  spiritual  world 
By  Marley  Shebala 
The  Navajo  Times 

WINDOW  ROCK  (August  23,  2001)  - If  it  were  a Black  Baptist  church  in  the 
South  that  was  burned,  the  news  media,  the  U.S.  President,  Congress  and 
the  public  would  be  outraged. 

But  Dim  Funmaker  said  this  incident  involves  Native  American  religion  so 
there  are  no  cries  of  religious  persecution  or  violations  of  civil  rights. 

Funmaker,  a Plains  tribal  member,  was  talking  about  the  early  morning 
bulldozing  of  a Lakota  Sun  Dance  ceremonial  ground  by  the  Flopi  Tribe  on 
Aug.  17. 

As  one  of  the  two  main  helpers  to  Sun  Dance  Chief  Doe  Chasing  Horse, 
Funmaker  was  contacted  on  Aug.  17  about  the  destruction  of  the  area  where 
he  prayed  with  more  than  a hundred  dancers  from  across  the  country. 

They  fasted,  took  part  in  sweatlodge  ceremonies,  made  tobacco  and  flesh 
offerings,  pierced  their  bodies  and  danced  around  the  tree  of  life  under  a 
hot  sun  for  eight  days  in  Duly. 

Funmaker  said  he  thought  Native  Americans  were  protected  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  the  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act. 

"But  I guess  we're  (Native  Americans)  still  fighting  for  our  right  to 
pray,"  he  added. 

Hopi  Tribal  spokeswoman  Claire  Heywood,  a Black  from  England,  on  Aug.  17 
said,  "In  a definitive  act  of  asserting  Hopi  jurisdiction  over  its  land, 
the  Hopi  Tribe  dismantled  the  site  referred  to  as  'Camp  Anna  Mae,'  where  a 
recent  sun  dance,  as  well  as  other  unauthorized  gatherings,  have  taken 
place. 

"Protected  by  Hopi  Rangers,  BIA  (Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs)  police,  and 
Navajo  County  police,  Hopi  staff  worked  quietly  and  efficiently,  tearing 
down  the  structures  left  at  the  site,  including  the  sun  dance  tree,  and 
loaded  the  materials  onto  trailers  for  removal  from  the  site,"  Heywood 
said . 

She  said  signs  were  erected  in  the  area  to  notify  the  public  that  the 
site  is  not  authorized  for  public  gatherings. 

Heywood  adamantly  denied  that  a wood  chipper  was  used  to  shred  the  sun 
dance  tree. 

Maybe  the  people  who  saw  a wood  chipper  were  on  peyote,  she  added. 

Heywood  said  the  sun  dance  tree  was  sawed  into  several  pieces  and  hauled 
away.  She  didn't  know  where  it  was  taken. 

According  to  Heywood,  two  people  were  arrested  for  trespassing  on  Hopi 
land  - Arlene  Hamilton  and  Eric  Crittenton. 

Heywood  said  Hamilton  was  excluded  from  Hopi  land  in  April  2000  for 
entering  and  remaining  on  the  Hopi  reservation  without  permission  from  the 
Hopi  government. 

Hamilton,  a well-known  supporter  of  the  Big  Mountain  resisters,  was  in 
the  area  because  she  had  recently  married  Leonard  Benally,  a local 
resident . 

Crittendon  is  the  son  of  Louise  Benally,  a long-time  federal  relocation 
resister,  whose  hogan  is  located  next  to  the  sun  dance  ground.  His 
arraignment  is  set  for  Hopi  Tribal  Court  on  Sept.  10  at  9 a.m. 

The  Navajo  Times  telephoned  Hopi  prosecutor  Geoff  Tager  about  the  status 
of  Hamilton-Benally  and  left  a message  on  his  answering  service.  As  of 
press  time  Wednesday,  Tager  had  not  contacted  the  Navajo  Times. 

Lakota  elders  offered  Benally 's  mother  and  father  a sun  dance  pipe  to 
conduct  the  ceremony  on  their  ancestral  land  in  Big  Mountain  as  a way  to 
support  the  Navajo  families  with  prayer  about  15  years  ago. 

The  sun  dance  at  the  Benally  homesite  was  the  first  one  on  Navajo  land 
and  was  dedicated  in  honor  of  Native  American  rights  activist  Anna  Mae 
Pictou-Aquash,  a Canadian  Micmac  Indian,  who  was  also  a mother,  wife, 
social  worker,  day-care  teacher  and  American  Indian  movement  member. 


But  at  the  age  of  30,  Pictou-Aquash ' s body  was  found  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  in  Feb.  24,1976.  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigations  had  cut  off  her  hands  for  identification  and  initially 
claimed  that  she  died  from  exposure. 

Her  family  contacted  AIM  and  after  her  body  was  exhumed,  a second 
autopsy  revealed  she  had  died  from  a bullet  shot  into  the  back  of  her  head. 

The  murder  of  Pictou-Aquash  remains  unsolved. 

Funmaker  remembered  he  was  invited  to  the  Big  Mountain  Sun  Dance  in  the 
early  1980s  and  he's  been  helping  for  15  years  in  a "peaceful  way." 

"Cutting  down  the  tree  and  arbor  is  like  cutting  off  the  arms  and  legs 
of  our  creator.  The  tree  represents  life,  our  creator,"  he  said  slowly  and 
softly . 

Funmaker  explained  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a sun  dance 
without  a tree. 

"The  tree  is  called  the  'tree  of  life'  and  in  the  prophecies,  the  sun 
dance  didn't  come  to  Arizona  for  the  Navajo  but  for  the  Hopi,"  he  said. 

Funmaker  said  the  coming  of  the  tree  of  life  was  the  fulfillment  of  a 
prophecy  and  a sign  that  the  Fourth  World  had  ended. 

The  Fifth  World  is  the  glittering  world  and  the  tree  of  life  in  the 
Southwest  is  the  cottonwood,  which  has  heart-shaped  leaves  that  glitter  in 
the  wind,  he  said. 

Funmaker  said  that  according  to  the  prophecy,  if  the  Hopi  fails  to 
respect  the  sun  dance,  which  is  here  to  help  them,  the  Hopi  would  lose 
their  direction. 

By  bringing  the  sun  dance  here,  the  Navajo  are  actually  helping  the  Hopi 
by  keeping  them  alive,  he  added. 

Funmaker  noted  that's  important  because  the  prophecy  also  says  that  if 
the  Hopi  die,  there  will  be  spiritual  and  environmental  consequences. 

He  carefully  explained  that  the  Hopis  that  destroyed  the  Anna  Mae  sun 
dance  grounds  could  not  have  been  Hopis  that  practice  their  traditional 
way  of  life. 

Funmaker  said  there  is  a disease  of  mind  among  Native  American 
communities,  which  first  spread  across  Europe  that  makes  people  attack 
Mother  Earth. 

It's  called  greed  and  it's  how  mining  corporations  came  to  native  lands 
across  this  continent,  he  said. 

And  Funmaker  said  that  same  greed  for  coal  by  mining  companies  and  coal 
royalties  by  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  government  is  what  started  the  land 
dispute. 

"The  Dine'  here  have  been  here  for  thousands  of  years  and  shouldn't  be 
thrown  off  their  land  for  coal,"  he  said. 

The  sun  dance  is  a sacred  renewal  of  life  that  involves  offerings  of 
appreciation  and  sacrifice  to  the  creator  to  help  and  protect  Mother  Earth 
so  all  of  life  will  survive,  Funmaker  emphasized. 

He  said  that  for  the  past  500  years,  native  people  have  prophesized  that 
if  Mother  Earth  is  exploited,  there  will  be  unnatural  natural  disasters, 
which  is  happening  right  now  around  the  world. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2001  Navajo  Times/Navajo  Nation 
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A Comanche  Patriot  Will  Save  the  White  Man 

veteransPTSDvoices2  FOR  ALL  TO  SEE  AND  READ 
Veteran  and  Native  American  Patriotism 

I'M  A PATRIOT  because  I love  and  value  what  America  stands  for,  says  a 
Comanche  Indian  and  human  ties,  a professor  at  Oklahoma  State  University 
in  Oklahoma  City.  "I  value  freedom,  and  I'm  willing  to  fight  for  it." 

Next  month,  takes  the  fight  to  the  state  legislature,  which  will  consider 


a proposal  to  add  recommended  optiational  patriotism  course  to  Oklahoma's 
high  school  curriculum.  Governor  Frank  Keating  has  endorsed  the  plan. 
Others  dream  of  taking  this  course  national. 

"Patriotism  has  to  be  taught  to  our  school  students/'  as  he  says.  "There 
is  no  hope  for  the  knoweledge  just  to  grow  out  of  the  ground."  Up  to  now, 
U.S.  schools  have  done  an  exceptionally  poor  job  teaching  it. 

A poll  taken  in  Dune  2000  showed  that  nearly  one  third  of  American 
college  students  are  not  as  proud  to  be  Americans  as  they  think.  "As  an 
Indian,  I feel  it  is  my  sacred  honor  to  save  the  white  man  again,  this 
time,  from  himself,"  says  professor,  who  holds  a divinity  degree  from 
Yale.  "Before  they  give  this  country  away,  those  who  work  for  the  country 
as  needed  has  been  taken  and  defeated  twice.  We  want  to  try  to  save  what 
they  have  built  out  of  our  land." 

Indians  saved  the  white  man  before,  said  it  is  known,  when  they  helped 
the  first  settlers  get  established.  Now  they  must  save  him  again,  this 
time  is  from  poorly  planed  political  correctness.  "White  guilt  is  the 
biggest  flaw  in  the  American  psyche,"  warns  the  people  trying  to  change 
and  to  make  the  needed  corrections. 

As  a Comanche,  the  interested  feel  no  guilt  over  their  ancestors'  deeds. 
"They  were  the  lords  of  the  south  plains,"  he  says.  "They  kicked  out  all 
the  other  Indians.  They  had  no  tolerance  for  other  Indians,  no  tolerance 
for  white  people,  no  tolerance  for  anybody  except  themselves."  Comanche 
elders  have  been  instilling  that  warrior  spirit  in  their  young,  for 
centuries,  through  the  stories  and  customs  of  their  ancestors. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  said,  white  Americans  have  failed  to  do  the  same.  The 
fighting  spirit  that  built  this  country  has  been  allowed  to  fade  into 
mostly  nothing. 

The  problem  became  clear  to  them  last  summer,  when  assigned  class  to 
debate  the  question  of  whether  or  not  patriotism  should  be  taught  in 
school.  After  a two-hour  discussion,  the  student  jury  voted  no.  They 
were  afreaid  that  skinheads  and  militia  people  would  somehow  get  control 
of  it.  Beyond  such  scare  images  from  the  media,  the  students  had  little 
concept  of  patriotism.  Good  People  made  up  minds  to  design  a course  that 
would  fill  the  gap. 

"America  has  held  out  this  offer  of  charity  for  all,  that  everyone, 
including  minorities,  can  have  a better  life,"  says  some.  "But  if  you  want 
to  be  kind  to  people  and  charitable  and  indulgent,  you  have  to  do  it  from 
a position  of  strength,  otherwise  you  lose  the  ability  to  do  any  good 
for  anybody.  In  their  willingness  to  indulge  even  the  most  extreme 
demands  of  the  crowds,  white  Americans  are  slowly  giving  up  their  strength 
warns  faithfull.  I think  it's  demonstrable  that,  historically  speaking, 
the  most  people  get  the  best  deal  under  this  system.  We  are  trying  to 
come  to  the  rescue  here  and  say  to  the  white  man,  look,  don't  destroy 
everything  you  have.  If  you  don't  want  the  country,  give  it  back  to  us. 
Don't  give  it  away  to  someone  else.  Born  of  a Comanche  mother  and  a 
white  father.  The  man  mostly  has  always  been  fascinated  by  the  question 
of  identity. 

I was  curious  to  know  what  makes  a people  a nation,  he  says,  and 
concluded  that  love  is  at  the  root  of  it.  "It's  difficult  to  love  an 
abstract  idea,  especially  for  young  people.  You  have  real  things,  the  land 
the  people,  the  language,  the  food.  Basic  things.  They  want  to  focus  on 
those  basic  things  in  proposed  course,  in  teaching  a simple  life  and 
respect  for  one's  people  and  culture.  During  the  classroom  debate  over 
patriotism  last  summer,  one  young  man  confessed,  I don't  think  we  have  a 
clue  what  were  talking  about.  When  I think  of  patriotism,  all  I can  think 
of  is  my  grandfather  who  fought  in  World  War  II.  Dust  old  people  If  an 
Indian  wants  to  know  what  it  means  to  be  Indian,  he  ask  his  elders.  If 
you  want  to  know  what  it  means  to  be  AmericanAsk  your  grandfather.  He'll 
tell  you. 

Governor  Frank  Keatng  Edited  By 
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Zuni  Pueblo  Will  Not  Compromise  on  Protecting  Vital  Salt  Lake 
By  Suzanne  Westerly 

As  they  have  for  many  centuries,  the  people  from  the  Pueblo  Nations  of 
Zuni,  Flopi,  Acoma,  and  Laguna,  and  the  people  from  the  Mescalero  Apache 
Nation  and  the  Ramah  Navajo  Nation,  still  walk  the  ancient  foot  trails  to 
gather  salt  at  Zuni  Salt  Lake  for  religious  purposes.  The  Salt  Lake  and 
the  surrounding  area  is  of  central  religious  importance  in  the  lives  of 
the  Zuni  and  other  tribal  people  of  the  area.  According  to  the  Zunis,  the 
salt  is  the  flesh  of  Salt  Mother,  a deity  who  resides  at  Zuni  Salt  Lake. 
"It  is  one  of  our  most  significant  sacred  sites,  the  Zuni  Salt  Lake,  " 
explained  Governor  Bowekaty. 

The  Salt  Lake  is  fed  mostly  from  underground.  Mineral  springs  bubble  up 
from  a large  volcanic  cinder  cone  in  the  center  of  the  shallow  lake.  As 
the  lake  rises  and  falls  throughout  the  year,  evaporation  occurs  and  a 
crystallized  crust  of  sodium  chloride  covers  the  lakebed.  In  summer 
sometimes  the  salt  layer  forms  so  thickly,  crystal  salt  cones  rise  on  the 
lakebed.  At  that  time,  Zuni  men  travel  60  miles  south  from  their  Pueblo 
to  gather  the  salt. 

Zuni  Pueblo  is  located  in  what  is  now  western  New  Mexico,  near  the 
Arizona  border  and  just  south  of  Interstate  40.  Originally,  this  rugged 
undisturbed  open  desert  land  was  traditional  Zuni  lands.  Over  the  years, 
large  areas  were  taken  by  federal,  state  and  private  landholders.  Inl985 
Zuni  Pueblo  gained  ownership  of  the  lake  and  600  acres  of  land  under 
federal  law  through  a land  exchange  with  the  state  of  NM  and  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

SRP  Wants  a Coal  Mine 

The  Salt  River  Project  (SRP)  Agricultural  Improvement  and  Power  District 
based  in  Tempe,  is  the  second  largest  utility  in  Arizona.  Since  the  mid- 
1980' s,  SRP  has  been  trying  to  secure  their  very  own  coal  mine  to  fuel 
their  Coronado  Generating  Station  in  St.  John's,  Arizona. 

The  proposed  site  for  SRPs  very  controversial  mining  project  is  about 
ten  miles  from  the  Zuni  Salt  Lake.  SRP  plans  to  pump  water  out  of  the 
aquifer  below  the  lake  mainly  for  dust  suppression.  Many  hydrologists 
agree  this  will  effect  the  lake,  possibly  causing  irrevocable  damage  to 
the  unique  ecosystem. 

Mining  80  million  tons  of  coal  over  the  next  50  years  is  the  goal  of  SRP 
The  utility  company  also  plans  to  build  a 44-mile  railroad  corridor  to 
carry  the  coal  across  the  NM  state  border  to  the  Coronado  Generating 
Station  in  eastern  Arizona. 

The  Neutral  Zone 

Since  the  State  of  NM  first  approved  SRPs  permit  in  1996,  federal 
officials  have  determined  that  the  182,000-acre  area  around  the  Salt  Lake, 
called  the  Neutral  Zone,  is  eligible  for  listing  under  the  National 
Flistoric  Preservation  Act.  The  area  is  called  the  Neutral  Zone  because 
traditionally  Zunis  and  other  Indian  tribes  suspended  hostilities  against 
each  other  while  in  this  area  because  of  the  importance  to  all  of  them  of 
gathering  salt  at  the  lake. 


This  mine  if  approved  by  the  federal  government,  will  cause  much 
destruction  to  almost  18,000  acres  of  land  that  holds  over  550  documented 
ancient  Zuni  sites  and  is  within  the  Neutral  Zone.  The  Pueblo  is  concerned 
that  potentially  thousands  of  ancestral  burials  will  be  disturbed.  The 
Zunis  position  is  that  burial  sites  should  never  be  disturbed. 

The  railroad  would  also  destroy  parts  of  the  ancient  trails.  Zuni  Pueblo 
Governor  Malcolm  Bowekaty  said,  "The  EIS  report  states  they  [SRP]  would 
run  the  railroad  tracks  right  over  burial  sites.  Yes,  they  are  also  going 
to  dig  burial  sites  up.  I have  a map  that  our  own  archeological  people 
made  after  they  surveyed  that  area.  We  have  a map  that  shows  where  the 
proposed  open  coal  pit  mine  will  be  and  the  disturbed  area."  When  he 
overlays  the  crews  walk  through  findings  of  the  surface  visible  sites  in 
the  area  over  the  map  showing  the  areas  that  will  be  disturbed,  "the 
railroad  corridor  is  actually  going  through  some  of  them.  So  given  that 
and  knowing  the  terrain  around  here,  surface  visible  means  that  there  are 
ruins  underneath  and  more  than  likely  there  will  be  bodies  and  so  that  is 
one  of  the  things  we  are  trying  to  emphasize." 

Letting  outsiders  know  where  certain  sites  are  located  within  their 
lands  is  a difficult  decision  for  tribal  Nations  to  make.  According  to 
Bowekaty  the  Zuni  decided  to  disclose  the  Zuni  Salt  Lake  locations  to 
enable  the  tribe  to  have  the  area  made  eligible  for  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act.  "We  have  worked  with  the  Keeper  saying  this  area  is  open 
for  public  knowledge  although  the  very  esoteric  stuff  should  not  be  open 
for  public  review,  and  they  have  honored  that.  We  have  looked  at  the 
Native  American  Graves  Repatriation  Act  (NAGPRA)  as  a way  to  stop  the  mine, 
but  NAGPRA  looks  more  at  discovery  and  research  instead  of  protection," 
said  Bowekaty. 

The  Permit  Process 

According  to  Bowekaty,  when  New  Mexico  (NM)  Mining  & Minerals  Division 
gave  SRP  a five-year  permit  in  1996  it  lacked  a lot  of  conditions;  in 
particular,  Zuni's  concerns.  "For  instance  on  the  original  submission  the 
cumulative  hydrological  impact  area  assessment  did  not  include  the  Zuni 
Salt  Lake,"  said  the  Governor.  For  many  years,  Zunis  have  managed  to  stop 
any  actions  from  beginning  at  the  proposed  site.  They  are  determined  to 
continue  their  strong  opposition. 

At  the  recent  hearing  in  luly,  despite  all  the  evidence  of  the  majority 
of  hydrology  reports  showing  the  lake's  water  level  will  be  impacted,  and 
evidence  that  the  mining  operation  is  not  in  compliance  with  government 
regulations,  NM  Mining  & Minerals  Division  renewed  SRP's  permit. 

"The  fact  that  it  was  renewed  was  a loss  for  the  tribe,"  said  the 
Governor.  Zuni  representatives  continue  to  point  out  basic  questions  about 
the  adequacy  and  the  accuracy  of  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS) 
as  well  as  the  Final  EIS.  Hydrological  findings,  the  lack  of  consideration 
of  Zunis  traditional  cultural  properties  and  the  archeological  issues  are 
issues  that  must  be  examined  further.  "So  a re-review  of  the  NM  Mining  & 
Minerals  Division  is  warranted,"  said  the  Governor. 

SRP  Claims  Water  To  Keep  the  Dust  Down 

Zunis  believe  that  by  taking  water  from  the  Dakota  Aquifer  below  the 
proposed  coal  mine  area,  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  Salt  Lake  will  be 
affected . 

In  1991,  SRP  declared  water  rights  to  several  aquifers  near  the  mine.  NM 
Mining  & Minerals  approved  a permit  allowing  SRP  to  pump  an  average  of  85 
gallons  of  water  per  minute  for  40  years  from  the  aquifers.  In  1996  NM 
State  Engineer's  Office  declared  the  Gallup  Basin,  where  the  proposed  mine 
site  is,  closed,  requiring  everyone  who  had  been  using  water  before  that 
date  to  notify  the  state  of  how  much  they  were  using.  SRP  filed  a notice 
claiming  they  had  the  right  to  use  up  to  990  gallons  of  water  per  minute 
from  old  livestock  wells.  According  to  the  NM  State  Engineer's  Office,  if 
they  want  to  start  using  the  old  livestock  wells  for  mining,  they  must 
file  a permit  application,  and  they  haven't. 

Governor  Bowekaty  said,  "Because  of  the  tribes  studies,  the  expert 
hydrologist,  and  the  tribes  insistence  through  the  Department  of  Interior 
(DOI),  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  at  the  Washington,  D.C.  office,  we 


got  the  Bureau  to  do  an  independent  study  on  the  hydrology  issue.  The  DOI 
contracted  with  a couple  of  Professors  from  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
(UNM),  to  do  an  independent  review  on  behalf  of  the  BIA.  They  raised  a lot 
of  questions  that  added  to  Zuni's  argument." 

Hydrology  Reports  Support  Zunis  Assertions 

SRP  assures  the  Pueblo  that  monitoring  wells  between  the  mine  and  the 
lake  will  warn  of  an  impending  drawdown  and  allow  it  to  switch  to  another 
source  of  water.  Yet  SRP  representatives  go  on  to  say,  they  have  reserved 
the  right  to  take  all  of  the  mining  water  from  one  aquifer,  if  necessary. 
Dr.  Phil  King,  an  engineering  professor  at  UNM,  commissioned  by  the  BIA  to 
do  an  independent  hydrological  report  stated  that  the  monitoring  wells  are 
in  the  wrong  locations. 

Under  NM  Governor  Gary  Johnson's  Tribal  Consultation  Policy,  Zuni 
directly  requested  a government  to  government  consultation  with  the  Mining 
and  Minerals  Division,  thus  allowing  Zuni  to  emphasize  their  role  in  the 
decision  making  process. 

The  federal  lands  mining  permit  SRP  needs  has  been  pending  for  over  a 
year.  Zuni  Pueblo  has  requested  a meeting  with  DOI  Secretary  Norton,  but 
so  far,  the  Pueblo  has  been  ignored.  "We  have  had  the  D.C.  office  of  the 
BIA  actively  supporting  us,"  said  the  Governor,  "In  fact  at  the  last 
government  to  government  consultation  the  BIA,  through  a spokesperson 
cleared  through  the  DC  office  specifically  stated  that  they  stand  behind 
their  independent  hydrology  report  that  actually  supports  Zuni's 
assertions.  They  also  stipulated  that  'we  support  Zuni's  strategy  and 
activities.'  So  they  are  finally  saying  in  an  indirect  way  that  they 
oppose  the  mine  because  that's  Zuni  tribes  primary  position." 

Promoted  by  SRP  as  Dobs  and  Profit$  for  NM 

NM  Mining  & Minerals  approved  SRP's  second  permit  although  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  the  harm  it  will  likely  do  to  the  lake.  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  the  coal  at  this  site  is  a very  low-grade  coal.  Low- 
grade  means  digging  up  more  earth  to  meet  the  goal  of  the  quantity  of  coal 
needed . 

Promoted  by  SRP  as  jobs  for  local  people.  Bob  Barnard,  manager  of  the 
Fence  Lake  Project  for  SRP  has  said  the  mine  will  employ  between  60  -100 
people  with  the  "right"  skills.  Barnard  has  also  been  quoted  saying  there 
would  be  hundreds  of  jobs. 

New  Mexico  has  already  received  $10  million,  from  SRP  and  will  receive 
about  $60  million  to  $70  million  in  royalty  payments  from  coal  sales  if 
the  mine  opens.  New  Mexico  will  benefit  from  another  $60  million  in 
various  forms  of  taxes. 

"If  you  are  looking  at  royalties,  the  Navajo  Nation  and  the  Hopi  Nation 
should  be  as  equally  compensated  as  the  state  of  NM  on  royalties,"  said 
the  Governor.  The  Hopi  and  Navajo  Nations  have  had  Peabody  Coal  Company 
mining  coal  on  their  lands  since  the  1960's,  and  using  considerable 
amounts  of  pristine  water  from  the  N-Aquifer. 

Already  fighting  this  project  for  almost  20  years,  Zuni  Pueblo  vows  to 
continue  fighting  for  their  culturally  significant  Salt  Lake.  First,  the 
Zunis  are  planning  a lawsuit  in  state  court  in  Santa  Fe  to  challenge  the 
NM  Mine  Commission's  approval  of  the  mine.  "If  things  don't  go  our  way," 
said  Governor  Bowekaty,  "of  course  we  are  going  to  consolidate  the  appeal 
of  the  new  permit  into  federal  court." 
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Timber  company  clearcuts  area  along  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
The  Associated  Press 

MISSOULA  (AP)  - Plum  Creek  Timber  Co.  refused  to  sell  a section  of  land 
along  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  instead 
selling  the  government  a 15-foot  easement  allowing  public  access  and  then 
clearcutting  the  property. 

Critics  say  the  total  logging  of  the  lodgepole  pine  forest  sheltering  a 
portion  of  the  famous  trail  near  Lolo  Pass  stripped  the  land  of  its 
historic  setting.  It  occurred  at  a time  when  the  national  spolight  is 
beginning  to  shine  on  the  trail  that  gave  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 
passage  through  the  Bitterroot  Mountains  in  1805  and  1806. 

For  centuries,  Salish  Indians  traveled  west  over  the  trail  to  dig  camas 
roots  at  Lolo  Pass  and  fish  for  salmon  and  steelhead  on  the  Clearwater  and 
Snake  rivers.  And  from  the  plateaus  of  central  Idaho,  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe 
used  the  trail  to  travel  east  onto  the  plains  to  hunt  buffalo. 

"It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  Plum  Creek  could  have  undertaken  this 
project  knowing  the  bicentennial  was  ahead,"  said  Gene  Thompson,  a 
forestry  technician  who  oversees  trail  maintenance  for  the  Lolo  National 
Forest.  "That's  what  saddens  me.  This  is  the  first  time  the  trail  has  had 
so  much  attention  focused  on  it. 

"By  all  indications,  a lot  of  people  will  come  over  this  trail  in  the 
next  few  years.  I just  wish  they  (trail  visitors)  could  have  seen  this 
section  as  it  appeared  18  months  ago.  This  was  a place  where  you  could 
really  understand  the  trials  of  the  Native  Americans  and  the  trials  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  when  they  encountered  these  mountains." 

Forest  archaeologist  Milo  McLeod  said,  "The  historic  tread  (track) 
remains,  but  the  integrity  of  the  setting  has  been  lost.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  Plum  Creek  could  not  have  been  more  sensitive  to  the  value  of  the 
historic  setting." 

The  Lee  Creek  area  was  the  largest  piece  of  intact  forest  on  the  Montana 
portion  of  the  Lolo  Trail,  Thompson  said. 

Now,  the  edge  of  the  national  forest  is  marked  by  a line  of  90-year-old 
lodgepole  pines,  their  sides  painted  red  to  show  the  change  in  ownership. 
Cross  into  the  national  forest  and  the  scene  is  dark,  cool  and  green.  Turn 
around  and  traverse  the  adjoining  Plum  Creek  section  and  the  mountainside 
is  open,  almost  bare  with  the  only  growth  at  ground  level  where  foresters 
planted  new  trees. 

Derry  Sorensen,  a land-use  manager  for  Plum  Creek,  told  the  Missoulian 
during  an  interview  that  he  has  not  seen  the  clearcut  site  at  Lee  Creek. 

But  less  than  a month  ago,  during  a ceremony  commemorating  signing  of 
the  public  easement,  Sorensen  said,  "My  company  and  our  predecessors  have 
managed  this  area  for  many  decades  as  part  of  our  working  forest.  And  for 
as  long  a time,  we  have  recognized  the  special  importance  of  this  area  and 
have  protected  the  integrity  and  the  character  of  the  Lolo  Trail." 

Asked  by  a Missoulian  reporter  to  elaborate,  Sorenson  said  on  Friday 
that  the  Forest  Service  "bought  an  easement,  not  the  land"  in  Lee  Creek, 
and  Plum  Creek  never  hid  the  fact  the  timber  would  be  harvested. 

"Our  foresters  felt  this  was  the  best  way  to  manage  that  ground  for  the 
long  term,  not  just  for  the  two  years  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  celebration," 
said  Plum  Creek  spokeswoman  Kris  Russell.  "We  are  looking  at  the  forest 
over  decades,  not  over  a couple  of  years." 

The  open  hillside  below  Wagon  Mountain  has  not  lost  its  forest,  Russell 
insisted.  "This  is  a forest.  It  is  just  a very,  very  young  forest,"  she 
said,  referring  to  the  growing  seedlings. 

Lolo  National  Forest  supervisor  Debbie  Austin  said  she  was  not  surprised 
when  her  staff  reported  the  land  had  been  logged  during  the  two  years  she 
was  negotiating  the  easement  with  Plum  Creek.  "There  were  some 
expectations  that  some  people  had,  and  those  people  were  quite  surprised 
when  this  happened,"  she  said.  "I  was  not." 

"Plum  Creek  agreed  to  sell  portions  of  land  containing  the  Lolo  Trail, 
but  they  were  not  willing  to  sell  Section  1,"  Austin  said  of  the  Lee  Creek 
area.  "They  were  willing  to  give  us  public  access  by  way  of  an  easement, 
and  that  was  what  we  purchased.  I always  knew  the  management  would  be 
different  in  Section  1.  All  we  acquired  was  a 15-foot  trail  easement." 


During  negotiations,  Austin  said  she  asked  Plum  Creek  foresters  if  they 
could  take  a "lighter  touch"  in  managing  the  forest  alongside  the  historic 
trail.  "But  they  told  me  they  would  be  managing  this  land,  that  they 
wanted  to  manage  the  trees.  At  that  point  in  the  negotiations,  my  choice 
was  to  protect  the  trail  tread  and  public  access,  or  to  walk  away. 

"I  felt  the  trail  was  more  important  than  walking  away." 

The  Forest  Service  paid  $4,600  for  trail  easements  on  two  sections  of 
Plum  Creek  land,  one  of  which  was  the  recently  clearcut  Lee  Creek  section. 

Russell  said  her  company  does  not  sell  timberland  "that  we  think  we  can 
manage  well  for  long-term  forestry." 

A clearcut  was  the  right  forestry  prescription  for  the  lodgepole  trees 
in  Lee  Creek,  Russell  said.  "We  did  what  was  right  for  the  ground.  I do 
not  feel  it  diminishes  the  trail  or  its  importance  or  the  easement  or  its 
importance.  The  easement  is  in  perpetuity,  as  is  the  forest." 

Forest  Service  officials  did  not  disagree  with  Russell's  assessment. 

"This  is  private  land,"  Thompson  said.  "What  was  done  here  was  within  the 
legal  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  landowner." 

Archaeologist  McLeod  agreed  the  company  was  within  its  rights  to  cut  the 
timber,  but  he  believes  the  corporation  could  have  been  more  sensitive. 
"They  could  have  left  a corridor." 

The  trail  first  was  named  a National  Historic  Landmark  and  then  placed 
on  the  National  Historic  Register.  "This  is  a place  significant  to  our 
nation's  history,  but  it  is  also  an  industrial  forest,"  McLeod  said. 

The  120-mile  route  from  Lolo,  south  of  Missoula,  to  Weippe,  Idaho,  is  a 
priceless  historic  artifact,  McLeod  said. 
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Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  1851  was  a landmark 
By  HOD  I RAVE  LEE 
Lincoln  Journal  Star 

Marilyn  Hudson's  ancestors  were  on  the  verge  of  extinction  when  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  called  for  one  of  the  largest  gatherings 
ever  for  a treaty  signing. 

"In  1851  when  our  tribes  went,  we  were  probably  at  our  lowest  ebb,"  said 
Hudson,  a member  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation  in  North  Dakota. 
"We  were  in  terrible,  terrible  shape.  We  had  almost  been  wiped  out  by  the 
small  pox  epidemic." 

One  hundred  fifty  years  ago,  representatives  from  her  tribe  joined  a 
32-member  delegation  that  traveled  from  Fort  Union  near  present-day 
Williston,  N.D.  Their  destination:  Fort  Laramie  in  eastern  Wyoming.  The 
entourage  traveled  800  miles  for  the  start  of  the  Sept.  1,  1851  gathering. 

Other  tribes  in  need  of  annuities  also  responded. 

More  than  10,000  Cheyenne,  Blackfeet,  Crow,  Arapaho,  Assiniboine,  Dakota, 
Lakota  and  Nakota  arrived  for  the  meeting.  They  camped  30  miles  west  of 
Fort  Laramie  where  the  grass  was  ample  for  their  1,000  ponies. 

Today,  the  four  tribes  that  left  Fort  Union  - Mandan,  Hidatsa,  Arikara 
and  Assiniboine  - plan  to  commemorate  their  Sept.  17,  1851,  signatory  role 
in  one  of  the  most  notable  U.S.  treaties.  Seventy-five  speakers, 
performers,  dancers,  vendors  and  hundreds  of  visitors  are  expected  to 
gather  outside  of  the  Fort  Laramie  site. 

"It's  beneficial  to  have  a commemorative  activity  like  this  because  it 
keeps  our  history  alive,"  said  Arlyn  Headdress,  chairman  of  the  Fort  Peck 


Assiniboine  Sioux  Tribes.  "It  lets  the  non-Indians  know  we're  still  here, 
the  Cheyenne,  Crow,  Three  Affiliated,  Standing  Rock  ...  we're  still  alive 
and  well . " 

The  historic  treaty: 

* Called  for  peace  and  friendship  among  rival  tribes. 

* Promised  each  tribe  $50,000  annually  for  10  years. 

* Recognized  the  U.S.  government's  right  to  establish  roads  and  forts. 

* Demarcated  the  territorial  hunting  and  fishing  grounds  of  the  Great 
Plains  tribes. 

* Subsequent  treaties  established  reservation  boundaries. 

* Allowed  the  government  to  withhold  promised  money  if  tribes  violated 
the  treaty. 

Although  the  U.S.  government  soon  violated  the  treaty,  the  treaty  itself 
set  precedence  for  U.S.  recognition  of  tribal  sovereign  rights. 

In  1851,  the  historic  sovereign  rights  of  tribes  were  rapidly  eroding. 

When  10,000-plus,  once-powerful  Great  Plains  tribesmen  arrived  at  Fort 
Laramie,  many  were  feeling  the  crippling  effects  of  disappearing  buffalo 
herds,  paralyzing  diseases  and  intertribal  warfare. 

They  went  to  Fort  Laramie  because  they  needed  to. 

"There  was  no  real  choice  in  the  matter,"  said  Leon  Rattler,  a spiritual 
leader  of  the  Brave  Dog  Society,  an  all-warrior  society  of  the  Blackfeet 
in  Montana.  The  United  States  relentlessly  pursued  "total  control  of  the 
land  base.  There  was  no  compromise  at  all." 

Even  though  the  tribes  who  gathered  at  Fort  Laramie  were  promised 
compensatory  damages  caused  by  "the  passing  of  white  men  through  their 
country,"  the  treaty  ensured  white  men  could  continue  to  pass. 

The  Oregon  Trail  ran  through  the  heart  of  Great  Plains  Indian  Country. 

"This  wasn't  a treaty  so  much  to  help  the  Indians  but  to  help  the  United 
States,"  said  Ray  Cross,  a law  professor  at  the  University  of  Montana  in 
Missoula.  "It  became  helpful  later  when  they  had  to  prove  their 
territories.  It  showed  what  tribes  owned  historically  by  use  and 
occupancy. " 

Despite  its  place  in  history,  the  treaty  is  a reminder  of  150  years  of 
dishonor,  said  Tony  Black  Feather,  a spokesman  for  the  Tetuwan  Lakota 
Treaty  Council  based  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota. 

"That's  what  interests  me  - why  the  treaties  were  never  honored,"  he 
said.  "The  elders  always  talked  about  treaties  since  my  childhood  days. 
Many  died  with  good  intentions  and  nothing  out  of  it." 

For  those  reasons.  Black  Feather  has  religiously  attended  United  Nations 
meetings  for  the  past  20  years.  As  a U.N.  delegate  for  world  indigenous 
issues,  he  has  argued  against  human  rights  and  treaty  violations. 

"The  only  hope  that  we  have  for  justice  is  through  the  United  Nations 
and  World  Court,"  he  said. 

Despite  the  seeming  injustices  accompanied  by  more  than  300  broken 
treaties  with  tribes,  the  1851  document  is  a vanguard  among  treaties. 

"Every  major  Court  of  Claims  case  refers  back  to  that  treaty,"  said 
Hudson.  "Even  our  (tribal)  constitution  preamble  refers  to  the  Fort 
Laramie  Treaty. " 

For  those  reasons,  it  will  retain  an  honored  place  in  her  tribe's 
history. 

"It  has  always  been  looked  on  with  a great  deal  of  respect,"  she  said. 
"It's  still  considered  to  be  the  basis  for  our  relationship  with  the  U.S. 
government . " 


3odi  Rave  Lee  can  be  reached  at  473-7240  or  jrave@journalstar .com. 
Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Executive  Committee  says  it  is  back  in  headquarters 
at  Pine  Ridge. 

By  Journal  Staff  and  The  Associated  Press 

PINE  RIDGE  --  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Executive  Committee  said  Sunday  it 
had  retaken  control  of  tribal  headquarters  at  Pine  Ridge,  more  than  a year 
and  a half  after  it  first  was  occupied  by  protesters  seeking  reform  of 
tribal  government. 

The  committee  took  control  of  the  Red  Cloud  Building  at  about  9 p.m. 
Saturday  after  discovering  it  had  been  abandoned.  Vice  President  Theresa 
Two  Bulls  said  in  a news  release  Sunday  afternoon. 

Protesters  calling  themselves  the  Grassroots  Oyate  seized  the 
headquarters  Dan.  16,  2000.  Leaders  of  that  group  said  this  past  January, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  seizing,  that  they  were  ending  their  occupation 
because  they  had  brought  about  reform.  But  a faction  vowed  to  stay, 
arguing  that  tribal  government  had  not  changed  enough  since  November's 
tribal  election. 

Two  Bulls,  Secretary  Donna  Solomon  and  Executive  Director  George  Ghost 
Bear  - all  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  - told  tribal  President  John 
Yellowbird  Steele  of  their  decision  to  retake  the  building,  according  to 
the  release,  and  he  agreed  with  it.  Solomon  said  the  building  apparently 
had  been  unoccupied  for  a couple  of  days. 

Steele  had  said  previously  that  tribal  officials  would  not  try  to  remove 
those  remaining  in  the  building.  A family  member  at  Steele's  home  said  he 
was  attending  meetings  Sunday  afternoon  and  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment . 

Steele  said  Tribal  police  were  asked  on  Sunday  to  secure  the  building  to 
prevent  vandalism,  and  the  committee  planned  to  move  administrative 
offices  back  into  the  building  after  an  inventory  of  equipment  and 
documents . 

The  building  will  need  renovations  to  return  it  to  the  state  it  was  in 
before  the  takeover,  the  release  stated. 

"(M)any  tribal  members  were  asking  the  Executive  Committee  to  reassume 
control  of  the  building  because  scattered  offices  made  it 

difficult  for  the  people  to  conduct  their  business,"  Two  Bulls  said. 

Some  who  had  remained  wanted  a return  to  a more-traditional  form  of 
government  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation,  one  of  the  nation's 
poorest  areas. 

"We  wanted  our  voice  to  be  heard,  but  that's  not  happened.  So  we're 
going  to  keep  the  building,"  Guy  White  Thunder,  one  member  of  a group  of 
elders  who  stayed,  said  in  January.  He  could  not  be  reached  for  comment 
Sunday. 

The  original  protest  led  to  a new  tribal  council  and  president,  who  took 
office  in  December,  and  to  an  audit  of  tribal  finances. 

Reached  by  phone  Sunday,  Chief  Oliver  Red  Cloud  said  he  was  remaining 
neutral  on  the  retaking  of  the  headquarters  by  tribal  government.  He  was 
not  part  of  the  faction  that  stayed  in  the  building  beyond  January. 

Two  Bulls,  meanwhile,  urged  all  sides  to  unite  to  solve  their  problems. 
She  said  she  plans  to  ask  the  council  to  honor  the  original  protesters. 

Solomon  said  protesters'  concerns  still  will  get  attention. 

"Our  goal  is  to  end  corruption  and  make  tribal  government  accountable  to 
the  people,"  she  said. 

Steele  noted  in  the  release  that  indictments  of  some  former  tribal 
officials  had  been  handed  down  after  a probe  of  Oglala  Sioux  programs. 

Husband  and  wife  Manuel  and  Sandra  Fool  Head  recently  pleaded  guilty  to 
bank  fraud  and  conspiracy  to  commit  larceny.  Authorities  say  they 
misapplied  more  than  $1,000  belonging  to  the  Oglala  Sioux  Housing 
Authority  and  conspired  to  get  bank  loans  by  giving  false  statements. 

Manuel  Fool  Head  was  a tribal-council  member  when  he  was  arrested. 

The  Fool  Heads  were  among  nine  people  charged  a year  ago  with  fraud 
involving  tribal  programs. 


"The  people  who  took  over  the  building  in  January  2000  were  very  brave 
and  set  off  a chain  of  events  that  will  affect  tribal  government  for  years 
to  come/'  Steele  said  in  the  news  release. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Hecla  agrees  to  settle 

Mining  company  to  pay  $138  million  over  30  years  to  clean  up  Idaho  sites 

Tuesday,  August  21,  2001 

Betsy  Z.  Russell  - Staff  writer 

BOISE  _ Hecla  Mining  Co.  has  reached  a tentative  $138  million  settlement 
with  the  government,  covering  its  share  of  mining  waste  cleanup  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Basin  as  well  as  at  two  sites  in  southern  Idaho. 

"We  negotiated  the  best  outcome  possible  for  our  company,  our 
shareholders  and  our  employees  while  continuing  to  take  care  of  the 
environment,"  said  Hecla  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  Arthur  Brown. 
"Our  investors  will  understand  the  value  of  this  arrangement  in  that  it 
brings  closure  to  the  uncertainty  of  a billion-dollar  lawsuit." 

That  lawsuit,  the  largest  Superfund  suit  ever  to  go  to  trial,  was 
brought  by  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  as  well  as  the  federal  government. 

The  tribe  has  yet  to  sign  off  on  the  Hecla  settlement.  Tribal  attorney 
Ray  Givens  said  Monday  the  tribe  had  no  comment  on  Hecla 's  announcement. 

The  tribe  "may  have  a different  set  of  interests,"  acknowledged  Cliff 
Villa,  assistant  regional  counsel  for  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  That's  because,  at  least  in  the  short  term,  much  of  the  money 
Hecla  pays  under  the  30-year  settlement  may  go  to  southern  Idaho. 

There,  Hecla  estimates,  it  has  $32  million  in  cleanup  work  to  do  at  the 
Grouse  Creek  mine,  a defunct  gold  mine  northeast  of  Stanley  that  has  been 
leaking  cyanide  near  scenic  streams  where  a few  rare  endangered  salmon 
still  migrate  each  year. 

The  settlement  also  must  cover  cleanup  at  the  Stibnite  mine  east  of 
McCall,  where  Hecla  is  spending  about  $200,000  a year,  and  at  the  Bunker 
Hill  Superfund  site,  where  Hecla  is  spending  approximately  $2  million  to 
$2.5  million  a year  to  replace  contaminated  soil  in  residential  yards. 

"Over  the  long  term,  we  expect  this  to  provide  some  money  toward  the 
basin,"  said  William  Brighton,  assistant  chief  of  the  environmental 
enforcement  section  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  "The  flip  side  of 
this  is  Hecla  can  only  do  so  much,  consistent  with  its  financial 
capacity. " 

Under  the  tentative  settlement,  Hecla  would  pay  $5  million  a year  for 
two  years,  then  $6  million  a year  for  the  following  eight  years,  and  then 
$4  million  a year  for  the  subsequent  20  years.  The  government  would  decide 
which  projects  get  the  money  each  year. 

"There's  certainly  money  in  there  for  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Basin,"  said 
Vicki  Veltkamp,  Hecla  vice  president  of  corporate  and  investor  relations. 
"Whether  or  not  it  happens  in  the  first  two  years,  that  will  be  an  issue 
for  the  government  to  decide.  This  is  a lot  of  money.  Hecla's  not  a big 
company.  ...  This  will  provide  some  certainty  for  our  shareholders  -- 
we'll  know  the  amount  now,  we  can  move  forward,  we'll  remain  a viable 
company. " 

Hecla  has  been  spending  about  $9  million  a year  for  the  past  three  years 
on  the  various  cleanup  sites,  according  to  a company  news  release. 

The  EPA  has  estimated  that  cleanup  of  mining  contamination  throughout 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  Basin  could  cost  as  much  as  $3  billion.  But  Idaho 
Department  of  Environmental  Quality  Director  Steve  Allred  noted  that  the 


state's  estimate  is  just  $450  million. 

Asked  if  the  settlement  could  result  in  no  money  going  to  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Basin  cleanup,  Allred  said,  "The  only  case  where  that  would  happen 
is  if  Hecla  were  unable  to  survive." 

The  tentative  settlement  actually  calls  for  additional  payments  from 
Hecla,  beyond  the  $138  million,  if  the  company's  financial  shape  improves. 
"It's  small,  but  it  would  be  a cash  payment  from  us,"  Veltkamp  said.  "If, 
we  can  only  pray,  the  price  of  gold  and  silver  goes  way  up,  we  have  some 
cash  flow,  then  we  would  be  able  to  add  to  the  work  that's  being  done  to 
some  degree." 

Those  additional  payments  would  be  based  on  a percentage  of  the 
company's  cash  flow. 

"If  Hecla  prospers,  then  the  government  will  certainly  get  more," 
Brighton  said.  "If  Hecla  doesn't,  then  we  won't.  So  obviously  it  is  very 
much  linked  to  what  they're  capable  of." 

Added  Allred,  "We  knew  damn  well  that  if  they  didn't  survive,  we  weren't 
going  to  get  anything." 

Chuck  Findley,  acting  regional  administrator  for  the  EPA  in  Seattle, 
said,  "The  bottom  line  of  this  agreement  is  far  short  of  what  the  actual 
cleanup  costs  will  be.  But  due  to  metals  markets  and  Hecla 's  current 
financial  condition,  we're  faced  with  the  reality  of  obtaining  what  we  can 
in  a way  that  enables  Hecla  to  remain  viable  and  producing  a cleanup 
resource  stream  for  the  future.  Our  goal  is  to  protect  human  health  and 
the  environment,  and  we  believe  this  agreement  is  a step  in  that 
direction . " 

Said  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  General  lohn  Cruden,  "The  proposed 
settlement  terms  are  the  best  outcome  for  the  public,  given  the  realistic 
limits  on  what  Hecla  can  afford." 

Allred  said  Monday  that  he's  optimistic  that  the  price  tag  for  the 
Grouse  Creek  cleanup  might  drop,  because  cyanide  levels  have  dropped 
significantly  there  in  the  past  year  due  to  oxidization.  Now,  ammonia 
levels  are  the  larger  problem  there,  he  said,  which  could  lead  to  a less- 
expensive  cleanup.  That,  in  turn,  would  mean  more  money  available  for  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Basin  job. 

The  tentative  settlement,  called  an  "agreement  in  principle,"  forms  the 
basis  for  further  negotiations  between  the  federal  government,  the  state 
and  Hecla.  Once  it's  finalized  into  a "proposed  consent  decree,"  it  will 
be  released  for  public  review  for  a month,  probably  this  fall,  before  it 
is  submitted  to  U.S.  District  Dudge  Edward  Lodge  for  approval. 

Lodge  just  finished  hearing  the  eight-month  trial  in  the  Superfund 
lawsuit,  which  originally  involved  five  mining  firms.  All  now  have  settled 
except  for  Asarco  Inc. 

Asarco  has  cleanup  issues  around  the  country  that  could  potentially  play 
into  settlement  negotiations.  Villa  said,  just  as  Hecla 's  southern  Idaho 
projects  were  included.  But  once  again,  cleanup  elsewhere  might  not 
address  the  issues  brought  up  in  the  lawsuit  by  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe, 
which  are  specific  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Basin. 

It's  also  possible  that  the  tribe  could  reach  a different  agreement  with 
Hecla,  or  negotiate  additional  provisions. 

"We  remain  hopeful  that  the  tribe  will  be  able  to  reach  agreement  with 
Hecla  and  become  a party  to  the  consent  decree  as  well,"  Villa  said.  "I 
can  say  we  remain  hopeful  that  ultimately  we  will  be  able  to  settle  this 
entire  case." 

Copyright  c.  2001,  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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By  Deremy  McDermott  in  Putumayo 

Vast  swathes  of  southern  Colombia  now  look  like  desert  - crops  withered 


away,  the  ground  parched  and  brown,  vegetation  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

The  US-sponsored  aerial  drug  eradication,  the  biggest  in  the  world,  is 
well  under  way,  destroying  every  plant  that  grows  over  30,000  hectares  in 
this  fragile  Amazonian  ecosystem. 

"This  is  a carefully  planned  campaign,"  said  lames  Mack,  the  American 
point  man  for  Plan  Colombia,  the  anti-drugs  plan  financed  by  $1.3  billion 
of  US  money. 

"These  crop  dusting  aircraft  are  spraying  areas  plotted  with  aerial 
photographs  and  are  guided  by  satellite  positioning  systems." 

But  on  the  ground  there  is  evidence  that  legal  crops  are  being  destroyed 
too. 

While  the  fumigation  campaign  has  been  going  since  the  end  of  last  year, 
the  other  component  of  Plan  Colombia,  the  $80m  to  help  coca  farmers  switch 
to  legal  crops,  has  not  arrived. 

Aid  not  forthcoming 

"What  are  we  supposed  to  do?"  said  Cecilia  Amaya,  who  heads  a peasant 
association  based  in  Puerto  Asis,  Putumayo's  largest  town. 

"The  promised  help  has  not  arrived,  and  we  suspect  it  will  never  arrive. 
Corrupt  politicians  have  already  pocketed  it." 

The  other  concerns  are  the  effects  of  the  chemicals  being  sprayed  on  the 
environment  and  local  residents. 

Mr  Mack  insists  that  the  glyphosate  used  in  the  spraying  is  completely 
safe  and  used  by  millions  of  Americans  as  a weed  killer. 

Polluted  water  supply 

But  in  America  it  is  not  being  sprayed  on  people  tending  their  fields 
and  Americans  drink  piped  water,  not  from  streams  and  lakes  dusted  with 
the  chemicals  as  in  Putumayo. 

The  glyphosate  products  sold  in  the  US  come  with  warning  labels  advising 
users  "not  to  apply  this  product  in  a way  that  will  contact  workers  or 
other  persons,  either  directly  or  through  drift". 

And  the  US  Environmental  Protection  Agency  says  glyphosate-based 
products  should  be  handled  with  caution  and  could  cause  vomiting,  swelling 
of  the  lungs,  pneumonia,  mental  confusion  and  tissue  damage. 

The  clinics  around  Putumayo  all  have  reports  of  illnesses  associated 
with  the  chemical  spraying,  particularly  among  children. 

Breathing  problems 

"We  are  getting  cases  every  week  of  some  mild  poisoning  and  the  eye, 
skin  and  breathing  problems  which  occur  after  the  planes  have  passed  over 
and  dropped  their  loads,"  said  a nurse  at  San  Francisco  Hospital  in 
Puerto  Asis. 

Environmentalists  have  also  expressed  concern  over  the  ecological  cost 
of  the  US  desire  to  destroy  drug  crops. 

"The  situation  is  truly  alarming,"  said  Ricardo  Vargas,  an 
environmentalist  and  author  of  a book  on  coca  eradication. 

"Forests  have  been  destroyed...  birds  sprayed  as  well  as  the  food  eaten 
by  monkeys,  in  a region  with  great  biodiversity." 

At  least  10,000  peasants  have  fled  Putumayo  in  the  last  six  months, 
leaving  behind  barren  fields  and  escalating  violence  that  has  accompanied 
the  US-backed  campaign. 

Strengthening  the  guerrillas 

Those  that  have  stayed  have  sought  virgin  forest  to  fell  and  sow  crops, 
among  them  coca;  others  have  joined  the  guerrillas,  strengthening  the 
force  the  whole  campaign  is  designed  to  undermine. 

"The  US  is  attacking  the  Colombian  peasant  who  makes  nothing  from  the 
drug  trade,  whilst  the  huge  profits  are  made  by  gringo  [American]  drug 
dealers  and  stashed  in  gringo  banks." 

- Commandante  Simon  Trinidad,  FARC  spokesman 

Many  insist  the  problem  is  not  going  away,  just  shifting  location,  most 
immediately  to  the  neighbouring  province  of  Narino. 

But  the  most  obvious  result  of  the  fumigation  in  Putumayo  is  the 
explosion  of  new  coca  crops,  not  the  large  industrial  fields  that  attract 


the  crop-dusting  aircraft,  but  small  plots  behind  peasant  shacks. 

Coca  growing  is  becoming  the  new  cottage  industry  and  no  aerial 
eradication  programme  will  be  able  to  destroy  these  plantations. 

Few  Colombians  believe  the  US  strategy  has  any  chance  of  success.  The 
street  price  of  cocaine  has  not  changed  since  the  fumigations  began. 

Huge  demand 

A kilogramme  of  cocaine  is  worth  up  to  $50,000  in  the  US,  $80,000  in 
Europe,  and  most  Colombians  believe  that  as  long  as  the  demand  remains  the 
supply  will  feed  it. 

For  the  country's  largest  rebel  group,  the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of 
Colombia  (Fare),  which  controls  much  of  Putumayo  and  profits  from  the  drug 
trade.  Plan  Colombia  is  clearly  not  going  to  work. 

http : //news . bbc . co . uk/h i/english/world/ americas/newsid_1248000/1248279 . stm 
BBC  News 


Lealtad  en  resistencia. 

AIR 
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ACTION  ALERT  ACTION  ALERT  ACTION  ALERT 

GWICH 'IN  NATION  CALLS  ON  ALL  SUPPORTERS 

TO  TAKE  URGENT  ACTION  NOW  TO  PROTECT  ARCTIC  REFUGE 

The  fate  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  the  fate  of  the 
Gwich 'in  Nation.  If  the  Arctic  Refuge  is  sacrificed  to  meet  the  high 
energy  consumption  needs  of  the  US,  the  Gwich 'in  will  not  be  able  to 
continue  our  ancestral  way  of  life  and  pass  it  on  to  our  future 
generations  as  we  have  since  time  immemorial. 

The  Gwich 'in  need  your  help  now  to  defend  this  sacred  place  from  the 
desperate  attempts  of  industry  and  the  White  house  to  violate  the 
birthplace  and  nursery  of  the  Porcupine  Caribou  Herd,  the  coastal  plain  of 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  On  August  1st,  2001,  despite  public 
opposition,  the  US  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  "Energy  Security 
Act"  which  includes  authorization  for  drilling  in  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

This  is  an  alarming  impediment  for  protecting  the  birthplace  and  nursery 
of  the  Porcupine  Caribou  Herd,  one  of  the  few  remaining  untouched 
ecosystems  in  North  America.  With  Presidential  approval  a foregone 
conclusion,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  senate  block  this  short 
sighted  and  destructive  bill. 

Before  being  heard  on  the  Senate  floor,  the  "Energy  Security  Act"  must 
pass  through  the  Senate  Energy  and  Resources  Committee.  This  is  an 
important  opportunity  for  us  to  strip  the  Arctic  Drilling  Provision  from 
the  bill  before  it  reaches  the  full  Senate. 

The  Arctic  Refuge  is  facing  its  greatest  threat  ever,  with  many 
opponents  stacked  up  against  it:  the  White  House,  the  oil  industry,  the 
Teamsters,  and  the  AK  delegation.  Even  our  strongest  allies  in  the  Senate 
are  under  enormous  pressure  to  change  their  position. 

We  need  all  of  our  supporters  to  take  action  now  in  opposition  to  this 
threat.  It  is  crucial  that  we  create  broad  resistance  to  drilling  on  the 
coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  Refuge-the  birthplace  and  nursery  of  the 
Porcupine  Caribou  Herd.  The  Gwich'in  people  consider  this  area  sacred,  in 
our  language  we  call  it  Vadzaih  googii  vi  dehk'it  gwanlii  which  translates 
to  "The  Sacred  Place  Where  Life  Begins". 


Call  on  Write  your  Senators,  tell  all  of  our  relations  to  make  this  call 
or  write  this  letter  today.  We  need  the  voice  of  all  our  supporters  to 
defeat  this  attack  on  the  inherent  fundamental  human  rights  of  the 
Gwich'in  Nation.  Our  traditional  culture  and  way  of  life  which  is 
interconnected  with  the  Porcupine  Caribou  Herd  to  meet  all  our  essential 
needs  such  as  food,  clothing,  tools,  spirituality  and  social  structure  is 
at  stake.  Speak  out  now! 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO 

Congress  will  be  in  recess  until  September  4th.  During  the  month  of 
August,  your  Senators  will  be  back  in  your  home  state,  visiting  their 
regional  offices.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  call,  fax,  and 
write-  or  better  yet,  meet  with  -your  Senators  and  voice  opposition  to 
drilling  in  the  Arctic  Refuge.  This  is  especially  important  if  your 
Senator  is  a member  of  the  Senate  Energy  and  Resources  Committee  (Some 
members  listed  below) 

If  your  Senator  is  not  listed  below,  you  can  obtain  their  contact 
information  online  by  going  to  http://www.senate.gov/senators/index.cfm. 
Your  local  phone  book  will  have  contact  information  for  their  local 
offices.  Or  you  can  call  the  capitol  switchboard  at  202-224-3121  and  ask 
for  the  local  office  number. 

Alaskan  supporters-we  need  your  help  as  well,  many  Senators  in  the  US 
only  hear  from  the  extremely  pro-drilling  Alaska  delegation.  These 
Senators  need  to  understand  that  the  Alaska  delegation  does  not  speak  for 
you.  Please  call  members  of  the  Senate  Energy  and  Resources  Committee 
listed  below,  let  them  know  we  want  this  area  protected.  Contact  your 
relations  in  the  lower  48  and  ask  them  to  call  their  Senators  as  well. 

TALKING  POINTS 

a. .  The  health  and  productivity  of  the  Porcupine  Caribou  Herd  is  vital 
to  the  cultural  survival  of  the  Gwich'in.  America  has  seen  the 
devastation  when  the  buffalo  were  nearly  wiped  out.  We  cannot  allow 
another  atrocity  to  occur  in  our  generation,  when  we  do  have  other  options. 

b.  . The  Porcupine  Caribou  Herd  numbers  129,000  strong.  The  coastal 
plain  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  the  core  birthplace  and 
nursery. 

The  Gwich'in  consider  this  area  sacred,  in  their  language  they  call  it  " 
Vadzaih  googii  vi  dehk'it  gwanlii"  which  translates  to  The  Sacred  Place 
Where  Life  Begins.  Certain  areas  must  remain  sacred,  left  intact  and 
undisturbed.  Especially  now  as  we  see  so  much  natural  lands  being  forever 
destroyed  for  economic  gain  and  short  term  prosperity. 

c. .  This  issue  is  about  the  basic  inherent  fundamental  human  rights  of 
the  Gwich'in  to  continue  to  live  their  ancestral  way  of  life.  We  must 
ensure  that  all  people  are  able  to  enjoy  fundamental  human  rights.  These 
rights  are  affirmed  by  Civilized  Nations  in  the  International  Covenants  on 
Human  Rights.  Article  1 of  both  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights,  and  the  International  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and 
Cultural  Rights  read  in  part:  "In  no  case  may  a people  be  deprived  of 
their  own  means  of  subsistence" 

d. .  Regardless  of  how  much  oil  may  be  in  the  refuge,  it  is  morally  wrong 
to  expect  the  Gwich'in  to  sacrifice  their  way  of  life  to  meet  this 
country's  energy  needs.  What  will  be  lost  and  what  is  at  stake  is  too 
high  a price  to  pay. 

e.  . Ninety-five  percent  of  the  Arctic  coast  is  open  to  oil  development; 
the  Arctic  Refuge  coastal  plain  is  the  last  five-  percent.  The  coastal 
plain  should  be  protected  for  all  Americans  to  enjoy  in  perpetuity.  The 
oil  companies  have  enough  land  to  develop. 

f .  . Prudhoe  Bay  is  estimated  to  contain  40  more  years  of  oil  for  this 
nation's  energy  needs,  that's  plenty  of  time  for  the  United  States  to 
develop  alternative  energy  sources  and  reduce  our  reliance  on  fossil  fuels 
which  are  very  harmful  to  the  natural  environment  and  a leading 
contributor  to  global  warming,  which  we  observe  harmful  impacts  from 
already. 

g.  . Oil  development  in  the  Arctic  Refuge  will  not  solve  the  energy  needs 
of  this  nation,  even  if  the  US  developed  all  our  domestic  sources  of  oil 


we  would  still  be  reliant  on  foreign  oil  because  the  US  has  such  a high 
rate  of  consumption.  A wiser  energy  solution  must  be  delineated,  not  a 
short-term  solution  to  a long-term  problem. 

h. .  The  United  States  has  a sad  history  of  wreckage  and  destruction  with 
indigenous  peoples  of  North  America.  The  US  government  should  not  repeat 
mistakes  from  the  past  and  continue  to  destroy  indigenous  cultures  as  they 
would  if  they  develop  the  Arctic  Refuge. 

i. .  The  unprotected  area  of  the  Arctic  Refuge  coastal  plain  provides 
vital  habitat  for  nearly  200  species  of  animals,  including  the  129,000 
member  Porcupine  Caribou  herd  as  well  as  polar  bears,  grizzlies,  wolves 
and  millions  of  migratory  birds.  Allowing  this  essential,  eternal 
wilderness  to  be  exchanged  for  a short-term  supply  of  oil  is  unacceptable. 

j. .  Drilling  in  the  Refuge  will  have  no  discernable  short-term  or  long- 
term impact  on  the  price  of  fuel  and  will  not  decrease  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  The  amount  of  oil  under  the  Arctic  Refuge  would  never 
satisfy  more  than  2 percent  of  our  nation's  oil  demands  at  any  given  time. 
In  fact,  if  the  Refuge  were  America's  only  source  of  oil,  the  amount  of 
recoverable  oil  would  sustain  America's  consumption  for  less  than  6 months. 

The  wilderness  and  cultural  values  of  the  Arctic  Refuge  coastal  plain 
are  too  precious  to  give  away  as  a temporary  bandage  for  our  need  for  oil. 

k.  . America  does  need  a sound  national  energy  policy,  but  we  simply 
can't  drill  our  way  to  lower  prices  or  energy  independence.  Our  energy 
policy  should  emphasize  decreasing  the  demand  rather  than  increasing  the 
supply  of  fossil  fuels.  There  are  reliable  and  sensible  means  of 
achieving  these  ends  - such  as  energy  conservation,  alternative  energies 
and  improved  energy  efficiency  - which  can  reduce  our  dependence  on  oil 
without  sacrificing  Indigenous  cultures  and  a fragile  ecosystem. 

l. .  Oil  development  cannot  be  done  in  an  "environmentally  sensitive" 
manner.  Since  1996,  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  fields  and  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline 
have  caused  an  average  of  427  spills  annually  on  the  North  Slope  - most 
commonly  spills  of  diesel  and  crude  oil.  Whether  an  accident  or  faulty 
maintenance,  the  Arctic  Refuge  coastal  plain  is  too  precious  to  risk  from 
spills  such  as  these.  OTHER  THINGS  YOU  CAN  DO 

a. .  Pass  the  word  along  - contact  your  friends,  relatives  and  neighbors. 
Urge  them  to  add  their  voice  in  opposition  to  oil  drilling  in  the  Arctic 
Refuge . 

b.  . Use  the  media  - you  can  educate  your  community  and  highlight  the 
important  role  your  member  of  Congress  plays  by  writing  and  placing  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  your  local  papers.  You  can  use  the  talking  points 
to  help  create  your  letter.  The  site  http://www.opedletters.com/will  tell 
you  where  to  e-mail  your  letter  to  the  editor. 

c. .  Start  a petition/set  up  a signing  table  - Address  the  petition  to 
the  Senators  in  your  state  asking  them  to  protect  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  from  drilling.  Be  sure  to  have  each  signer  include  their 
full  printed  name  and  address.  (This  is  very  important  to  establish  the 
validity  of  the  signatures.)  Then  set  up  a signing  table  at  your  local 
college  campus,  library,  grocery  store,  or  anywhere  else  that  attracts  a 
lot  of  people.  You  can  also  have  a phone  available  and  ask  people  to  call 
their  Senators  immediately. 


TARGET  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 
Daniel  Akaka  (D-HI)  Tim  Johnson  (D-SD) 


Ph:  202-224-5842 
Fx:  202-228-5765 
tim@johnson. senate.gov 


Ph:  202-224-6361 
Fx:  202-224-2126 
senator@akaka . senate . gov 

Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-CO) 
Ph:  202-224-5852 
Fx: 202-224-1933 
hotissues(3campbell . senate.gov 

Evan  Bayh  (D-IN) 

Ph:  202-224-5623 
Fx:  202-228-1377 
senator@bayh . senate . gov 


Ion  Kyi  (R-AZ) 

Ph:  202-224-4521 
Fx:  202-224-2207 
inf o@kyl . senate . gov 

Mary  Landrieu  (D-LA) 

Ph:  202-224-5824 
Fx:  202-224-9735 
senator@landrieu . senate.gov 


3eff  Bingaman  (D-NM) 

Ph:  202-224-5521 
Fx:  202-224-2852 

senator_bingaman(3bingaman . senate.gov 

Mania  Cantwell  (D-WA) 

Ph:  202-224-3441 
Fx:  202-228-0514 
maria(3cantwell . senate.gov 

Byron  Dorgan  (D-ND) 

Ph:  202-224-2551 
Fx:  202-224-1193 
senator@dorgan . senate.gov 

Dianne  Feinstein  (D-CA) 

Ph:  202-224-3841 
Fx:  202-228-3954 
senator@fein stein .senate . gov 

Bob  Graham  (D-FL) 

Ph:  202-224-3041 
Fx:  202-224-2237 
bob_graham(3graham . senate . gov 

"RE : The  Kitikmeot's  Road 


Don  Nickles  (R-OK) 

Ph:  202-224-5754 
Fx:  202-224-6008 
sen ator@nic kies . senate.gov 

Charles  Schumer  (D-NY) 

Ph:  202-224-6542 
Fx:  202-228-3027 
senator@schumer . senate .gov 

Gordon  Smith  (R-OR) 

Ph:  202-224-3753 
Fx:  202-228-3997 
oregon@gsmith . senate . gov 

Ron  Wyden  (D-OR) 

Ph:  202-224-5244 
Fx:  202-228-2717 
No  email  address  available 

Conrad  Burns  (R-MT) 

Ph:  202-224-2644 
Fx:  202-224-8594 
Conrad_burns@burns . senate . gov 
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The  Kitikmeot's  road  to  riches? 

Work  to  begin  on  the  much-ballyhooed  Bathurst  road. 

AARON  SPITZER 
Nunatsiaq  News 

IQALUIT  - After  loads  of  hype  and  lots  of  waiting,  preliminary  work  on 
the  Bathurst  Inlet  road-and-port  project  is  under  way. 

Late  last  month,  engineers  and  environmentalists  began  studying  a site 
at  the  southern  end  of  Bathurst  Inlet,  where  a consortium  of  government 
departments,  Inuit  organizations  and  mining  companies  hopes  to  build  a 
deep-water  port. 

The  researchers  will  also  scout  the  route  of  a proposed  all-weather  road 
linking  the  port  to  Contwoyto  Lake  on  the  Nunavut-NWT  border. 

The  road  and  port  would  provide  a transportation  corridor  between  the 
Arctic  coast  and  the  Kitikmeot  region's  mineral-rich  interior. 

The  project's  backers  say  it  will  spark  the  development  of  promising 
mining  properties  in  the  region,  including  the  Izok  Lake  lead,  zinc  and 
nickel  deposit  265  kilometres  southeast  of  Kugluktuk. 

Keith  Peterson,  a member  of  the  technical  committee  overseeing  the 
road-and-port  study,  said  that  if  all  goes  well,  trucks  could  ply  the 
200-kilometre  road  in  five  or  six  years,  moving  construction  materials 
from  the  port  to  budding  mine  sites. 

A few  years  after  that,  mining  rigs  could  be  hauling  hundreds  of  tonnes 
of  ore  to  ships  docked  at  the  port. 

The  project  could  slash  the  cost  of  getting  supplies  and  fuel  to  the 
hard-to-reach  region.  Currently,  material  for  area  mines  like  Lupin  and 
Diavik  is  hauled  overland  2,300  kilometres  from  Edmonton,  by  rail  and 
across  winter  ice-roads. 


Shipping  goods  through  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Bathurst  Inlet  would  be  far 
cheaper,  and  the  all-weather  road  would  lengthen  the  trucking  season, 
which  is  currently  limited  by  ice  conditions  to  several  weeks  in  late 
winter . 

Access  across  Contwoyto  Lake  would  be  by  ice  road  in  the  winter  and 
barge  in  the  summer. 

Though  the  road  would  be  Nunavut's  first  "highway,"  it  wouldn't  link  any 
communities  and  it  wouldn't  be  open  to  the  public.  According  to  Peterson, 
its  operators  plan  to  charge  a toll  to  the  companies  that  use  it. 

Peterson  said  the  road  and  port  are  expected  to  cost  $250  million  to 
build . 

According  to  Anthony  Saez  of  the  Nunavut  government's  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  preliminary  studies  on  the  project  will  cost  about  $6 
million  - $3  million  from  the  federal  Department  of  Indian  and  Northern 
Affairs,  and  just  over  $1.5  million  each  from  the  GN  and  mining  companies 
such  Inmet  Mining  Corp.  of  Toronto,  which  owns  the  Izok  Lake  property. 

Other  routes  for  the  road  have  been  considered,  including  one  that  would 
take  it  to  Coronation  Gulf,  close  to  Kugluktuk.  But  that  path,  Peterson 
said,  would  be  longer  and  cost  twice  as  much  as  the  road  now  under 
consideration . 

"Somebody  has  to  pay  for  it,"  Peterson  said.  "The  whole  idea  of  this 
thing,  if  I understand  it  right,  is  to  try  not  to  be  a drain  on  the 
federal  and  territorial  government.  Make  it  pay  for  itself." 

"The  whole  idea  of  this  thing,  if  I understand  it  right,  is  to  try  not 
to  be  a drain  on  the  federal  and  territorial  government.  Make  it  pay  for 
itself."  - Keith  Peterson 

Peterson  said  the  project  could  have  spin-off  benefits,  such  as  driving 
down  consumer  costs  in  Kitikmeot  communities  by  providing  a deep-water 
port  where  fuel  and  other  bulk  goods  could  be  bought  and  stored  for 
distribution . 

Peterson  said  community  consultations  on  the  project  will  be  conducted 
while  preliminary  environmental  and  engineering  work  continues. 

He  said  opponents  of  the  project  will  get  a fair  hearing,  despite  the 
intense  political  support  for  the  road  and  port  coming  from  Kitikmeot 
political  leaders  - including  Peterson  himself,  who  is  the  mayor  of 
Cambridge  Bay. 

"Basically  were  going  to  do  everything  on  this  project  that  would  be 
expected  of  anybody  else,"  he  said.  "There's  going  to  be  no  corners  cut, 
no  favours  accepted." 

Copyright  c.  2001  Nunatsiaq  News 
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Indian  Crafts  Law  Being  Fine-Tuned  to  Make  Prosecution  Easier 

BY  DAWN  HOUSE 

THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE 

The  recent  case  against  a former  Utah  man  accused  of  selling  phony 
American  Indian  art  fell  apart  because  of  evidentiary  problems,  not 
because  of  flaws  in  federal  laws. 

Still,  rules  involving  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Act  will  be  fine-tuned 
long  before  the  2002  Olympics  come  to  Utah  to  make  it  easier  to  prosecute 
unscrupulous  peddlers,  the  legal  adviser  to  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts 
Board  in  Washington,  D.C.,  said  Wednesday. 

"The  potential  for  selling  Native  American  crafts  during  the  Olympics  is 
great,"  said  Deidra  Ciriello,  whose  board  is  an  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  "We  will  be  working  with  local  state  and 


federal  officials  in  the  West  to  raise  awareness  of  the  act.  We  expect 
dealers  and  sellers  to  comply  with  the  law." 

The  act,  passed  in  1935  to  encourage  economic  development  among  American 
Indians,  makes  it  a crime  to  sell  anything  falsely  advertised  as  Indian- 
made  . 

This  past  year,  rules  clarifying  exactly  what  constitutes  an  American 
Indian-made  product  were  proposed  after  consultations  with  tribal  leaders 
nationwide.  The  comment  period  ended  Monday,  and  the  final  regulations 
will  be  adopted  "as  quickly  as  possible,"  Ciriello  said. 

A little  known  clause  in  the  act  allows  tribes,  individual  tribal 
members  or  American  Indian  arts  groups  to  file  civil  lawsuits  against 
anyone  selling  phoney  American  Indian  art,  said  Chris  Chaney,  an  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a member  of  the  Seneca-Cayuga  tribe 
of  Miami,  Okla. 

"This  is  a powerful  tool,"  he  said.  "Tribes  can  get  their  own  attorney 
or  they  can  request  that  the  Interior  Department  direct  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  to  bring  a civil  suit  on  their  behalf. 

"The  act  enables  them  to  collect  triple  damages,  and  the  burden  of  proof 
is  not  as  great  in  a civil  action." 

Last  year,  a former  Draper  man  was  charged  in  U.S.  District  Court  for 
Utah  with  misrepresenting  goods  as  being  made  by  American  Indians  in  one 
of  the  first  cases  filed  under  the  crafts  act.  But  in  Duly,  federal 
prosecutors  dropped  the  charges  against  Nader  Z.  Pourhassan  after  flaws  in 
the  case  cropped  up. 

"We  weren't  concerned  about  any  challenge  to  the  Indian  Arts  and  Craft 
Act,"  said  U.S.  Attorney  for  Utah  Paul  Warner.  "But  because  the  testimony 
of  key  witness  victims  in  our  case  changed  substantially,  ethically,  we 
could  not  go  forward  and  meet  our  burden  of  proof." 

One  of  the  St.  George  merchants  who  had  purchased  a "dream  catcher"  from 
Pourhassan  told  prosecutors  he  had  been  under  no  illusion  that  the 
trinkets  were  Indian-made.  The  items  had  been  made  in  West  Valley  City  by 
Vietnamese  immigrants. 

"Is  it  sufficient  that  a member  of  an  Indian  tribe  design  and  supervise 
the  production  [to  comply  with  the  act]?"  asked  the  attorney  representing 
Pourhassan,  who  at  one  time  had  employed  an  American  Indian. 

Pourhassan,  38,  who  now  lives  in  Oregon,  challenged  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act,  saying  it  was  vague.  He  questioned  whether 
the  participation  of  any  non-American  Indian  in  the  manufacturing  process 
meant  the  product  was  not  Indian  produced.  If,  for  example,  an  American 
Indian  carved  a totem  pole  but  left  the  finishing  work  to  someone  who  was 
not  an  American  Indian,  would  the  product  be  considered  Indian  produced? 

But  U.S.  District  Dudge  3.  Thomas  Greene  ruled  in  April  that  the  act  is 
clear. 

"The  phrase  'Indian  product'  is  not  vague  and  means  what  it  says:  any 
art  or  craft  made  by  an  Indian,"  he  wrote.  "It  does  not  include  products 
which  are  jointly  manufactured  by  Indians  and  non-Indians  or  products 
which  are  designed  by  an  Indian  and  made  by  a non-Indian." 

Chaney  said  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  extent  of  the  fraud,  but  some 
statistics  indicate  that  up  to  60  percent  of  items  sold  as  American  Indian 
arts  and  crafts  are  counterfeit.  Bogus  articles  devalue  genuine  goods, 
threatening  the  livelihood  of  American  Indians,  particularly  those  living 
on  reservations  where  unemployment  averages  50  percent  and  higher. 

"It  will  result  in  the  death  of  our  culture  over  time,"  Fred  White, 
director  of  Navajo  tourism  in  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  has  said. 
dawn@sltrib.com 

Copyright  c.  2001,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

"RE : Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  limits  Law  Enforcement  Access"  

Date:  Fri,  24  Aug  2001  22:19:53  -0700 
From:  Dess  Hansen  <mikolal8@H0TMAIL.C0M> 

Subj : "Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  limits  law  enforcement  access" 


Mailing  List: 


FN  <FIRST_NATIONS@HOME . EASE . LSOFT . COM> 


Something  else  from  dakotaland  ? 

~ jess  h. 

http : //www. rapidcity journal . com/d i splay /in n_news/n ews07.txt 
Saturday,  August  25,  2001 

"Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  limits  law  enforcement  access" 

By  HEIDI  BELL  GEASE,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 

PINE  RIDGE  --  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  has  passed  an  ordinance  that  will 
restrict  how  South  Dakota  law  enforcement  officers  are  allowed  to  enter 
the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  to  investigate  and  prosecute  crimes. 

The  ordinance,  passed 

Duly  30  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  12  council  members  present,  states  that 
state  game  wardens  and  law  enforcement  officials  do  not  have  permission  to 
enter  the  reservation  "for  the  purpose  of  executing  process  on  any 
(American)  Indian  on  Indian  lands." 

"Such  persons  are  to  be  considered  trespassers,"  the  ordinance  states. 
The  new  law  requires  law  enforcement  officers  to  comply  with  extradition 
procedures  as  outlined  in  the  1868  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  in  order  to  arrest 
Indians  on  the  reservation. 

It  also  states  that  under  the  treaty,  "the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  retains 
the  Treaty  Right  to  exclude  and  regulate  persons  from  entering  the 
boundaries  of  our  lands." 

Tribal  President  Dohn  Steele  announced  that  he  would  pursue  the 
legislation  earlier  in  Duly,  after  a Supreme  Court  ruling  in  a Nevada  case 
stated  that  Nevada  law  enforcement  officers  could  enter  the  Fallon  Paiute- 
Shoshone  Indian  Reservation  and  arrest  Indians  on  deeded  or  trust  lands 
for  crimes  committed  off  the  reservation. 

"I  feel  that  ruling  should  be  limited  to  Nevada,  since  the  Fallon 
Paiute-Shosone  Indian  Reservation  is  an  executive-order  reservation,  and 
the  history  of  that  reservation  is  different  from  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation,"  Steele  said  at  the  time. 

State  law  enforcement  officials  have  said  the  ordinance  won't  have  much 
affect  on  them,  since  they  normally  don't  conduct  business  on  the 
reservation . 

Tribal  council  members  also  unanimously  passed  an  ordinance  that 
requires  a waiver  of  sovereign  immunity  and  consent  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribal  Council  and  the  United  States  of  America  before  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribal  Court  can  hear  any  legal  action  against  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe. 

The  ordinance,  also  passed  Duly  30,  states  that  the  council  "does  hereby 
declare  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Officials,  and  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribal  Employees,  acting  in  their  official  capacity,  immune  from 
suit,  based  upon  the  Doctrine  of  Sovereign  Immunity." 

Steele  and  the  tribe's  attorney  general,  Robert  Grey  Eagle,  could  not  be 
reached  for  further  comment  on  the  ordinances. 

Comments  or  questions?  Contact  reporter  Heidi  Bell  Gease  at  394-8419 
or  heidi . bell@rapidcity journal . com . 

Copyright  c.  The  Rapid  City  Dournal.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

"RE:  Six  Years  since  Ipperwash"  

Date:  Mon,  27  Aug  2001  09:44:22  -0400 
From:  Ann  Pohl  <annpohl@interlog. com> 

Subj : 6 YEARS  SINCE  IPPERWASH!  UPCOMING  ACTIONS 

Dust  a quick  note  (more  info  will  follow  soon  in  the  TISG 
(Turtle  Island  Support  Group)  Newsletter. 

On  September  6,  2001  it  will  be  6 YEARS  since  the  horrible  human  rights 
violations  occurred  at  what  is  now  known  as  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  -- 
land  which  has  been  the  traditional  territory  of  the  Stoney  Point  People 
or  Aazhoodena  Enjiibaajig  since  time  immemorial. 

As  we  know,  these  violations  include  the  death  of  Dudley  George,  the 
wounding  of  other  Indigenous  persons  from  police  gunfire,  the  unlawful 
detention  of  close  members  of  Dudley  George's  family  to  suppress  the 


story,  the  arrests  and  trials  of  many  innocent  persons,  the  immoral 
conviction  of  the  courageous  Warren  George,  Dr.,  and  the  continued 
repression  - by  federal  and  provincial  governments  - of  the  land  and 
treaty  rights  issues  of  the  Stoney  Point  People. 

Last  but  not  least,  one  can  add  to  these  violations  the  fact  that  the 
entire  story  has  been  continued  to  be  repressed  by  the  most  powerful 
elements  in  Canadian  society.  At  this  point  it  is  fair  to  say  - under 
international  human  rights  law  - that  the  failure  to  call  a public 
inquiry  into  these  events  is  IN  ITSELF  a human  rights  violation. 

The  truth  must  come  out!  The  cost  of  keeping  of  this  campaign  is  being 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  a few  very  committed  individuals.  Dudley's  two 
activist  brothers,  Pierre  and  Sam,  have  also  paid  very  heavy  prices  for 
their  unswerving  commitment  to  the  truth,  which  they  pursue  along 
different  routes.  One  of  Sam  George's  lawyers,  Murray  Klippenstein,  also 
now  faces  a costly  legal  action  for  his  dedication  and  courage. 

PLEASE  PLAN  NOW  TO  30IN  US  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  events: 
September  6,  2001:  CALL  FOR  AN  INQUEST! 

London,  Ontario:  early  morning  protest  at  Regional  Coroner's  office 
Toronto,  Ontario:  1 pm  rally  at  Provincial  Coroner's  office  For 
Supporters  from  AFAR:  Fax,  Phone,  Email  for  an  Inquest 
(more  details  to  follow) 

September  16,  2001,  2 - 4 pm:  FEAST 
CELEBRATING  RELEASE  OF  BOOK  ON  IPPERWASH: 

"One  Dead  Indian:  The  Premier,  the  Police  and  The  Ipperwash  Crisis" 
written  by  (Toronto  Star  Reporter)  Peter  Edwards,  about  to  be  published 
by  Stoddart  Canada,  is  excellent.  Feast  him  and  his  efforts  in  the 
continued  campaign  for  the  truth:  to  be  held  at  the  Native  Canadian 
Centre  in  Toronto. 

(more  details  to  follow) 

— as  I said,  more  info  to  follow  soon  — 

"RE : Peltier's  Birthday"  

Date:  Thu,  23  Aug  2001  10:51:05  -0500 
From:  "LPDC"  <lpdc@idir . net> 

Subj : Peltier's  Birthday  up  and  coming 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

Dear  Friends, 

Don't  forget  to  let  us  know  what  you  are  organizing  for  Leonard  Peltier's 
Birthday  on  September  12!  Below  is  an  event  sponsored  by  the  Leonard 
Peltier  Support  Group  of  San  Francisco.  If  you  are  in  the  area,  we  hope 
you  will  attend. 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

Support  Senate  Hearings  on  Peltier  Case! 

Call  Senator  Leahy:  202-224-4242 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www. f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  lpdc-on@mail-list.com 

Sunday,  September  9th  4-9  PM 
The  Cell  Space,  2050  Bryant  St,  SF 
Between  18th  and  19th  Sts. 

Opening  with  drums 

Reading  of  parts  of  Leonards  book  by  celebrities 

Reading  and  distribution  of  the  Letter  by  Leonard  concerning  the  FTAA 


Dinner 

Birthday  Cake  for  Leonard  Peltier 
Games:  Musical  chairs,  prizes 

Smash  the  fbi  Pinata,  to  release  the  6000  documents 
Birthday  cards  to  mail  to  Leonard 

More  information  on  the  boycott  of  Union  Carbide  and  Monsanto  products  and 
the  history  behind  their  involvement  in  the  exploitation  of  the  Black  Hills 
August  6th,  7:30  PM  is  next  meeting 
20th  St.,  San  Francisco 

Cheap  parking  available  at  21st  and  Valencia  at  a public  parking  garage  on 
Bartlett  St. 


To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  lpdc-on@mail-list.com 

"RE : Boston  Peltier  BD  Event" 

Date:  Mon,  27  Aug  2001  11:05:53  -0500 
From:  "LPDC"  <lpdc@idir . net> 

Subj : Boston  Peltier  BD  Event 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

Boston,  Massachusetts  Peltier  Event 
Leonard  Peltier  Birthday  Bash: 

*PE LTIER  BIRTHDAY  BASH  OFFERS  MUSIC,  FOOD,  FUN,  AND  A GREAT  CAUSE!* 
Want  to  boogie  to  live  music  and  support  a great  cause  - all  at  the 
same  time?  Then  come  to  the  Leonard  Peltier  Birthday  Bash.  It  all 
happens  Saturday,  September  8,  at  the  Spontaneous  Celebrations 
Community  Center,  45  Danforth  Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  starting  at 
7:00  PM.  Dance  to  live  music  from  The  Roseshel  Doyle  Band,  Mike 
Diplomat  and  the  Misprints,  and 

The  Sam  Hooper  Group. 

All  proceeds  will  go  toward  the  effort  to  free  Native  American  civil 
rights  leader  Leonard  Peltier,  an  Amnesty  International  Prisoner  of 
Conscience. 

So  bring  your  family  and  bring  your  friends.  Donation  is  just  $10  for 
adults,  $5  for  low-income  people.  Kids  12  and  under  are  free. 

For  more  information,  call  the  Council  for  Native  American  Solidarity 
phone:  617-846-1644. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Boston  Area  Leonard  Peltier  Support  Group 
and  the  Council  for  Native  American  Solidarity. 

FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER! 

WHAT:  LEONARD  PELTIER  BIRTHDAY  BENEFIT 

WHEN:  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8TH  AT  7PM 

WHERE:  SPONTANEOUS  CELEBRATIONS 

45  Danforth  Street,  Jamaica  Plain 
$10  ($5  for  low  income) 

CONTACT:  BRUCE  GURWITZ 

Phone  - 617-846-1644 

E-mail  - bsgfp@earthlink.net 

http : //www. bostonbands . com/rd, 

http://www.mikediplomat.com  (link  to  map  here), 

http : //www. samhooper . com 

Directions  to  Spontaneous  Celebrations  Cultural  Center 
45  Danforth  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  (Boston,  MA) 


By  MBTA: 

Take  the  Orange  line  to  the  Stonybrook  station.  Walk  to  the 
right  to  the  light,  then  cross  the  street.  Danforth  is  30  yards 
up  the  street.  Turn  right  into  this  residential  neighborhood 
and  you  will  see  45  Danforth  a few  buildings  up  on  the  left. 

By  Car: 

>From  the  Cambridge  area,  take  the  Jamaicaway  and  turn  left 
on  Perkins  (marked  with  a sign  directing  you  to  the  MSCPA) . 

Cross  South  Huntington  and  go  to  the  semi-rotary  where  you  will  take  a 
sharp  right  which  will  be  Centre  St.  (may  be  unmarked)  Go  for  one  block, 
then  take  an  immediate  left  onto  Paul  Gore  (badly  marked)  and  take  this 
all  the  way  to  the  bottom  to  Lamartine.  Turn  right  and  go  one  block  to 
the  traffic  light  which  is  Boylston.  Turn  right.  Immediately  on  the 
right  you  will  see  Danforth  St.  where  you  turn  right.  It's  a residential 
neighborhood  and  45  Danforth  is  a few  houses  up  on  the  left. 

>From  the  Expressway,  get  off  at  the  Roxbury  exit.  Drive  a mile 
and  a half  to  Tremont  St.  where  you  take  a left.  Go  about  2 
miles  to  Center  St.  where  you  take  a right.  You'll  see  Jackson 
Square.  After  one  block 

take  a left  on  to  Lamartine.  Take  Lamartine  to  Boylston 
and  30  yards  on  the  right  is  Danforth. 

>From  the  Mass  Pike:  Exit  the  Mass  Pike  at  Route  128.  Take 
route  128  south  for  two  exits  to  Route  9 East  heading  to 
Newton  and  Brookline.  Follow  Route  9 East  until  you  see  signs 
for  Route  1 South  to  Providence.  (If  you  are  travelling  along 
Route  9 East  and  you  see  that  you  are  driving  along  trolley 
tracks,  you  have  gone  too  far.)  Take  Route  1 South  to  Providence. 

This  is  the  Jamaicaway.  Take  this  for  about  mile  and  look  out 
for  a left  turn  on  Perkins  (it's  before  Jamaica  Pond).  Take  this 
left.  Go  to  the  rotary  and  take  a right  which  will  be  Centre  St. 

Go  for  one  block,  then  take  an  immediate  left  onto  Paul  Gore 
and  take  this  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  to  Lamartine.  Turn  right 
and  go  to  Boylston.  30  yards  on  the  right  is  Danforth  where  you 
turn  right.  It's  a residential  neighborhood  and  45  Danforth  is  a 
few  houses  up  on  the  left. 

>From  Storrow  Drive:  Exit  at  Rte  1 Fenway  South.  Bear  right  onto 
Boylston  St.  towards  Rte  1.  Stay  on  Boylston  St  (right  lane)  for 
a few  blocks  until  you  come  to  a confusing  intersection  where 
you  will  see  a rotary  off  to  your  right.  Go  to  that  rotary  and  follow 
the  sign  to  Rte  1 South  Providence.  That  is  the  Damaicaway. 

Follow  the  directions  above. 

Parking  is  available  at  two  separate  lots:  one  across  the  street 
and  one  to  the  left  of  the  building. 

Support  Senate  Hearings  on  Peltier  Case! 

Call  Senator  Leahy:  202-224-4242 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 
P.0.  Box  583,  Lawrence,  KS  66044 
Phone:  785-842-5774  ~ e-mail:  lpdc@idir.net 
URL:  http://www.freepeltier.org 


To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message 
to  lpdc-on@mail-list.com 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Tuesday,  August  28,  2001  7:11  PM 
From:  "Janet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy . org> 


Subj : Native  Prisoner  News 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Subj:  Prison  Pen  Pals 

I am  grateful  to  the  Native  American  Inmates  and  Families  Support  Group  for 
allowing  me  to  access  their  database  of  Native  American  inmates  requesting 
pen  pals.  The  full  list  can  be  found  at 

http://www.angelfire.com/wy/nainmatessupportgrp/PEN,  along  with  a good 
basic  discussion  of  what  you  can  send,  and  what  is  forbidden  (customized 
to  several  different  states  and  institutions,  as  requirements  differ) . 


lames  White  Eagle  Robinson 

# AK-9557 

SCI.Graterford 

P.O.  Box  244  D-B2-022 

Graterford,  Pa.  19426-1244 

Tribe: Cherokee; Sentence : Natural 

Tyrel  Little 
(age  25:Navajo) 

#43845-008 

FCI  P.O.  Box  9000 

Safford,  Az.  85548 


lanet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 

http://www.owlstar.com 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 
Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539, 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 


Robert  R.  Stout 
# 1-179522 

Crossroads  Corr.  Center 
1115  E.  Pence  Rd. 
Cameron,  Mo.  64429 

Life 

loel  Barbour 
#11482269 

Snake  River  Corr.  Inst. 
Ill  Stanton  Blvd. 
Ontario,  Or.  97914 


Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478 


If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 

brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 

information  about  them  they'd  like  shared. 

lanet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 

http://www.owlstar.com 

owl starts pea keasy .org 

"RE : US  Indian  Industrial  School :School  of  Assimilation"  

Date:  Tue,  14  Aug  2001  08:53:14  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL" 

http : //www. owlstar . com/da ily head lines . htm 
http : //www. jour na 1st ar . com/ local ?story_id=4325&past= 

U.S.  Indian  Industrial  School:  A school  of  assimilation 
BY  HOD  I RAVE  LEE  Lincoln  Hournal  Star 

GENOA  - For  half  a century,  students  arrived  at  the  U.S.  Indian 
Industrial  School.  Some  acquired  vocational  skills.  Some  deserted  on 
trains.  Some  never  went  home. 


On  Sunday,  81-year-old  Glenn  Campbell  returned. 

He  remembers  the  school  best  for  one  thing:  "No  sugar.  That  sounds  silly, 
but  I never  got  enough  to  eat.  I was  hungry." 

Campbell,  of  the  Ioway  Tribe  of  Kansas,  was  one  of  the  last  599  students 
to  attend  the  school  during  its  final  year  of  operation,  1933-34.  By  then 
the  U.S.  Indian  School  had  helped  recruit,  educate  and  assimilate 
thousands  of  Native  students  from  20  tribes  in  the  region.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  the  students  came  from  the  Lakota,  Winnebago,  Omaha,  Ponca, 
Pottowatomi  reservations. 

For  the  past  11  years  members  of  the  U.S.  Indian  School  Foundation  have 
been  organizing  an  annual  reunion  to  keep  memories  of  the  school  alive, 
memories  of  a school  that  was  once  a sprawling  state-of-the-art  campus.  At 
its  peak,  it  consisted  of  640  acres  of  land  and  30  buildings  where  Native 
students  learned  skills  that  ranged  from  tailoring,  carpentry  and  shoe 
repair  to  baking,  nursing  and  sewing. 

The  U.S.  Indian  School  Foundation,  with  support  from  the  Nebraska 
Humanities  Council,  helped  sponsor  activities  at  the  Genoa  Indian  School 
Museum  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Events  included  school  tours,  banquets  and 
guest  speakers. 

"There's  a lot  of  good  stories  that  come  from  here,"  said  William  Cave, 
a Genoa  resident  who  moved  to  the  town  in  1937. 

His  wife,  Maxine  Cave,  countered:  "It  wasn't  good  for  the  Indians.  It 
changed  their  lifestyle,  but  the  good  part  of  it  - now  with  the  world  the 
way  it  is  - they  fit  in  better." 

Some  did. 

Some  didn't. 

Dale  Wolf,  a Cherokee  and  Indian  School  alumnus,  has  said  the  school  was 
the  "best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  him,"  recalled  Campbell  and  John 
Drozd,  a boarding  school  foundation  member.  Wolf  later  became  an  engineer 
and  retired  from  NASA. 

Many  students  also  earned  reputations  as  excellent  athletes,  netting 
scores  of  medals  and  trophies  for  the  school.  And  in  1904  the  school  band 
received  recognition  for  its  second-place  finish  at  the  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair . 

"You  do  hear  a lot  of  good  stories,"  said  Drozd.  "Those  are  the  ones  you 
hear.  The  ones  with  the  bad  ones  don't  come  back." 

Wolf  and  Campbell  were  the  only  two  former  students  to  attend  weekend 
events  this  year.  The  two  men  are  the  only  two  alive  from  the  first 
reunion,  in  1990,  when  13  former  students  attended.  The  actual  number  of 
former  students  and  their  whereabouts  is  unknown. 

Today  the  annual  reunion  attracts  hundreds  of  others.  Many  are  curious, 
others  knew  someone  or  had  a relative  who  attended  the  industrial  school. 

lay  Ellston,  78,  of  Livory,  said  his  grandparents  met  at  the  boarding 
school  and  later  married.  His  grandfather  was  among  the  first  of  74 
students  to  attend  the  school  the  year  it  opened  in  1884. 

Although  he  knew  "Grandad"  well,  he  doesn't  remember  him  ever  mentioning 
the  school,  but  Ellston  said  he  has  learned  of  the  school  over  the  years. 

"I  think  it  served  some  good  purposes,  but  near  as  I know  kids  weren't 
treated  the  best . " 

Mary  Lee  Johns  of  Lincoln,  a guest  speaker,  had  mixed  feelings  about 
visiting  the  school.  Two  of  her  Lakota  aunts  attended  Genoa  in  the  early 
1930s.  The  young  women's  photos  now  hang  in  museum  exhibits.  "There  it 
was,"  she  said  of  the  photo  display.  "I  was  just  excited.  It  was  like 
finding  a part  of  your  past.  I always  look  for  things  in  my  family." 

As  people  milled  about  the  museum,  Johns  thought  many  were  unaware  of 
the  damage  caused  by  the  boarding  school  experience:  loss  of  language, 
tradition,  spirituality,  health  and  happiness  among  them. 

"I  don't  think  any  of  these  people  realize  how  devastating  it  was,"  she 
said . 

The  school's  historical  literature  states  that  a full-time 
disciplinarian  was  hired  after  1900  to  handle  "its  discipline  problems. 

The  person  who  held  this  post  was  genuinely  feared  by  the  students,  and 
often  his  reputation  alone  was  a sufficient  deterrent  to  future  problems." 

Situated  100  miles  northwest  of  Lincoln,  the  U.S.  Indian  Industrial 
School  was  one  of  16  federal  boarding  schools  in  the  country  that  embodied 


government  assimilation  policies  toward  educating  reservation  youths. 

Campbell,  who  lives  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  knows  a handful  of  members  of 
his  tribe  who  attended  the  school.  They  refuse  to  return.  One  Ioway  woman 
had  an  arm  amputated  after  it  was  caught  in  an  industrial-size  clothes 
wringer  at  the  school. 

And  then  there  were  the  trains  that  brought  students  to  Genoa. 

The  Ioway  man  remembers  the  young  boy  left  standing  by  the  railroad 
tracks  crying.  His  older  brother  deserted  the  school  by  hopping  a train. 

"If  those  boys  got  on  that  train,  they  never  came  back,"  said  Campbell. 

Some  who  arrived  on  the  trains  never  went  home. 

Students  often  lacked  immunity  from  tuberculosis,  influenza  and  spinal 
meningitis . 

"This  place  was  never  empty,"  said  Pearl  Campbell,  a student  aide  at  the 
school  hospital,  in  a diary  entry.  "If  it  was  found  after  a short  time  at 
the  school  they  could  not  be  helped,  they  were  sent  home.  Some  died  before 
this  could  be  done." 

They  were  buried  in  a school  cemetery. 

That  cemetery  is  no  longer  marked,  and  no  one  knows  for  sure  where  it  is, 
said  Drozd.  Former  students  who  have  tried  to  find  it  were  left  staring  at 
a cornfield. 

Despite  the  painful  memories  associated  with  the  school,  Johns  said  she 
thinks  it's  important  to  educate  others  about  the  realities  of  boarding 
schools  and  the  consequences  they  had  for  Native  communities. 

It's  equally  important,  she  said,  for  Native  people  to  reflect  on  the 
schools  and  move  on:  "Even  though  the  whole  boarding  school  system  was 
meant  to  take  things  away  from  us,  instead  of  ignoring  it,  we  have  to  face 
it  and  deal  with  it  and  begin  to  heal." 

Jodi  Rave  Lee  can  be  reached  at  473-7240  or  jrave@journalstar .com 
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WHAT  MAKES  A MAN. 

"Not  numerous  years  nor  lengthened  life. 
Not  Pretty  children  and  a wife. 

Not  pins  and  chains  and  fancy  rings. 

Not  any  such  like  trumpery  things; 

Not  pipe,  cigar  or  bottled  wine. 

Nor  liberty  with  kings  to  dine; 

Nor  coats  nor  boots,  nor  yet  a hat, 

A dandy  vest  or  trimmed  cravat: 

Nor  all  the  world's  wealth  laid  in  store: 
Nor  minister,  reverend,  sir  nor  squire. 
With  titles  that  the  memory  tire; 

Nor  ancestry  traced  back  to  Will, 

Who  went  from  Normandy  to  kill; 

Nor  thousand  volumes  rambled  o'er; 

Nor  Latin,  Greek,  nor  Hebrew  lore; 

Nor  judge's  robe  nor  mayor's  mace. 


Non  crowns  that  deck  the  royal  race. 
These  all  united  never  can 
Avail  to  make  a single  man. 

"A  truthful  soul,  a loving  mind. 

Full  of  affection  for  its  kind; 

A spirit  firm,  erect,  and  free. 

That  never  basely  bends  a knee; 

That  will  not  bend  a feather's  weight, 
0f  slavery's  chance  for  small  or  great; 
That  truly  speak  from  God  within; 

That  never  makes  a league  with  sin; 

That  snaps  the  fetters  despots  make. 

And  loves  the  truth  for  its  own  sake; 
That  worships  God,  and  him  alone. 

And  bows  no  more  than  at  His  throne; 

Aud  trembles  at  no  tyrant's  nod; 

A soul  that  fears  no  one  but  God, 

And  thus  can  smile  at  curse  or  ban- 
This  is  the  soul  that  makes  a man.: 

- [Selected 


INTERESTING  OBSERVATIONS  AT  THE  INDIAN'S  OWN  HOME. 


Doshua  Given,  one  of  Carlisle's  old  pupils  and  now  a student  at  the 
Lincoln  University  this  State,  is  at  the  present  time  visiting  his  home 
at  the  Kiowa  Agency,  Indian  Territory.  In  a letter  written  Duly  26th, 
he  says: 

"Five  days  after  my  arrival  the  delegates  to  the  International  Council 
held  at  Ft.  Gibson  consisting  of  all  the  Kiowa  chiefs  and  a few 
of  the  Comanches  held  a meeting,  at  which  a report  of  the  proceedings 
was  read. 

I was  present  at  the  meeting  at  the  request  of  the  chiefs. 

I learned  that  the  Indians  living  in  this  territory  have  agreed  to 
form  a united  government.  That  those  who  are  still  living  upon 
reservations  should  soon  stop  drawing  rations  fromm  the  Government  and 
thus  be  independent. 

Soon  after  the  report  was  read  I was  called  upon  to  give  the  old 
chiefs  a little  talk. 

This  request  I granted  and  when  I got  through  with  my  talk  six  Kiowa 
boys  and  girls  were  given  to  me  to  take  back  to  Carlisle. 

The  Agent  is  anxious  that  I should  take  any  young  Indian  to  Carlisle 
who  is  promising  for  future  usefulness.  The  old  chiefs  are  hard  to 
convince  that  education  is  a good  thing,  and  some  of  them  are  great 
gamblers,  too. 

Lone  Wolf  and  the  younger  chiefs  are  making  wonderful  progress  toward 
civilization.  Stumbling  Bear  and  Cat  are  with  the  progressive. 

The  corn  crop  is  a success  this  season  among  these  people. 

The  Kiowas  and  Comanches  cultivate  from  15  to  150  acres  of  land  to 
each  farmer. 

Watermelons  are  plentiful  and  a few  of  the  Indian  farmers  have  an 
abundance  of  potatoes. 

On  the  whole  they  are  doing  well. 

Lucius  Aitson  and  Mabel  and  their  two  children  are  doing  nicely. 

Lucius  is  a member  of  the  Police  force  and  is  now  in  Russel,  Texas,  on 
important  duty. 

Virginia  has  two  daughters  and  is  a regular  Indian. 

Her  husband  is  a returned  Chilocco  school  pupil  and  the  agent  told  me 
that  they  have  a very  large  farm  and  splendid  crops,  too. 

Emily  Peatone  is  the  dirtest  (sic)  returned\Carlisle  pupil  I have  met. 
She  has  one  child. 

Chas.  Ohetoint  and  Paul  Tsaitkopta  are  dressed  in  Indian  but  both  have 
splendid  farms. 

Of  the  Comanches  Solomon  Chandler  is  doing  nicely  and  is  married  to  a 
Comanche 
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The  Indian  Commission. 

Capt.  Pratt  and  the  rest  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  explain  the  Land  in  Severalty  Bill  to  the  Sioux 
Indians,  and  find  out  whether  they  want  their  land  divided  into  small 
farms  or  not,  are  still  at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dak. 

They  have  had  several  large  councils  with  the  Indians  and  have  tried 
hard  to  make  the  Indians  understand  why  the  Government  wants  a full  and 
free  vote  on  the  question. 

The  chiefs  make  long  speeches  and  tell  the  Commission  that  the 
Government  and  the  white  people  have  always  cheated  them. 

The  Indians  seem  to  be  afraid  that  the  Government  want  to  steal  their 
lands,  and  they  do  not  want  to  vote  either  "yes,"  or  "no." 

The  Government  wants  them  to  vote  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Government  wants  each  man  to  speak  for  himself  and  not  to  be 
afraid  to  say  "yes"  because  the  Chief  says  "noj"  and  not  to  be  afraid  to 
say  "no"  if  the  Chief  says  "yes." 

The  Man-on-the-band-stand  is  pleased  to  hear  that  there  are  two  or 
three  young  Indians  there,  who  were  educated  in  the  East,  taking  down 
all  the  speeches  of  the  Indians  and  the  Commission. 


Theodore  North  is  working  on  the  great  Houghton  Farm  at  Mountainviile, 
N.  Y.  He  writes  that  the  farm  contains  750  acres  and  they  have  60  Jersey 
cows.  They  are  having  rain  every  week,  he  says.  Theodore  sent  a new 
subscription,  and  says  he  himself  is  always  anxious  to  get  the  little 
paper  for  the  news  it  contains. 

CAMP  ITEMS. 


Prof.  Woodruff  assumed  charge  at  the  camp  on  Friday  morning. 

Several  boys  came  to  camp  for  over  Sunday. 

One  of  the  largest  rattlesnakes  yet  seen  was  killed  by  Henry  Phillips, 
our  little  Alaskan. 

That  was  a dead  snake  curled  up  in  the  path  and  put  there  by  the  boys. 
Miss  Seabrook  nearly  stepped  on  it.  Miss  Nana  jumped  to  one  side  and  the 
boys  laughed. 

Miss  Nana  reports  that  she  and  Miss  Seabrook  had  a delightful  time  at 
camp.  They  enjoyed  every  minute. 

A number  of  the  boys  attended  the  Zion's  church  about  two  miles  from 
camp,  last  Sunday.  Capt.  Miller  and  wife,  Mrs.  Haverstick  and  Mr.  Tom 
Moore,  of  Carlisle,  passed  through  camp  on  Friday.  They  had  been  camping 
near  Pine  Grove.  They  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  our  camp. 

Several  parties  in  carriages  from  Holly  and  elsewhere  have  visited  us. 
The  boys  shoot  mark  for  their  entertainment  and  thus  earn  an  occasional 
penny. 


Crazy  head  makes  bows  and  arrows  for  sale.  He  sold  two  arrows  the 
other  day  for  25  cents  each.  He  works  faithfully  employing  nearly  all 
his  leisure  moments  in  this  way. 

The  boys  find  a ready  market  for  bows  and  arrows  at  Holly. 

Prof.  Woodruff's  talk  to  the  boys  Sunday  afternoon  was  very 
interesting. 

On  Wednesday  evening  we  had  the  best  fun  of  all  playing  circus.  It  was 
more  of  an  animal  show  than  a circus  and  the  showman  made  excellent  hits 
in  describing  his  animals. 

A heavy  storm  Sunday  nfternoon. 

Can't  say,  "there  are  no  flies  on  that/'  at  this  camp.  There  are 
plenty  of  flies  here,  and  they  are  on  everything. 

Yamie  Leeds  is  cook  now  in  Dennison's  place  who  was  called  back  to  the 
school  to  assist  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  with  his  books. 

All  the  printers  but  three  have  gone  back  to  the  school. 

We  sold  $8.00  worth  of  huckleberries,  the  other  day  and  with  the  money 
bought  eggs,  butter,  milk  and  other  good  things  for  the  boys. 

Knows-his-cows  and  Carries-his-food  are  both  good  berry  pickers. 

WATCH  DOG. 


Visitors  from  Bucks  County  are  expected  today. 


Tinware  is  being  packed  for  shipment  to  Agencies  in  the  west. 


Florence  Miller  and  Minnie  Billen  went  to  country  homes  on  Tuesday. 


Mr.  Goodyear  attended  the  Sons  of  Veteran  picnic,  held  at  Williams 
Grove,  last  Thursday. 


A quantity  of  bead-work,  made  at  leisure  moments  by  the  girls,  was 
sold  to  a party  from  Mount  Holly,  on  Wednesday. 


The  girl's  favorite  walk  is  to  the  farm,  but  they  would  eat  green 
apples,  and  the  route  had  to  be  chlmged.  They  now  go  to  the  wood. 


Our  flag  is  at  half-mast,  and  we,  in  common  with  the  country's 
millions  mourn  the  death  of  our  nation's  great  soldier  -General 
Sheridan . 


Dr.  Stewart  says  that  the  horse  he  drives  is  nearly  old  enough  to 
vote,  but  a sprightlier,  prettier  animal  the  Man-on-the-band-stand 
rarely  sees. 


D.  B.  Given  and  Chester  Cornelius  have  gone  to  the  sea-shore  for  a few 
days.  Chester  will  visit  his  two  sisters  - Alice  and  Lily  before  he 
returns . 


The  Man-on-the-band-stand  was  much  pleased  with  the  pretty  bouquet 
carried  by  Lida  Standing  to  his  chief  clerk.  It  was  a present  from 
Lida's  mamma. 


The  printer  boys'  favorite  tunes  seem  to  be  "Coming  Thro,  the  Rye," 
and  "Annie  Laurie."  We  forgive  them  though  for  whistling  them  so  much 
because  it  is  vacation  and  most  of  the  girls  are  away. 


Richenda  on  hearing  that  the  Apache  baby  died  of  Pneumonia,  and 
knowing  that  on  her  mamma's  bureau  were  two  bottles,  one  of  Ammonia  and 
another  of  Camphor,  got  the  names  mixed  and  told  Dohnnie  that  the  baby 
died  of  Camphor.  "She  didn't  either,"  indignantly  replied  lohnnie,  "she 
died  of  Ammonie."  And  thus  the  question  was  settled. 


What  made  the  girls'  mother  so  happy  last  Friday,  morning?  "Why,"  said 
she,  "as  I passed  around  through  the  girls'  rooms  I found  everything  in 
such  neat  order  that  I can't  help  feeling  happy."  And  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  smiled.  Boys!  Boys!  The  Man-on-the-band-stand 


smiles  the  other  way  sometimes  when  he  takes  a peep  into  your  rooms. 

On  Monday,  Miss  Bender  left  for  her  home  near  Philadelphia  to  spend  a 
short  vacation. 


Dr.  Given,  after  a very  pleasant  month's  vacation  among  friends  in  the 
west  is  at  home  again. 


Gilbert  Pusher  sent  ten  cents  for  the  HELPER,  this  week.  He  no  doubt 
wishes  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 


Boys  are  again  at  work  in  the  harness-shop  since  the  removal  of  the 
old  school  building  and  harvest  is  over. 


Work  has  been  somewhat  delayed  on  the  new  building  through  difficulty 
in  getting  long  timbers.  They  are  expected  every  day. 


A friendly  letter  from  Raymond  Stewart  who  is  in  Newtown,  working  on  a 
farm,  says  they  are  getting  along  nicely  with  their  harvesting. 


Mrs.  Sarah  Osgood,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  and  Miss  Mary  Bean,  of  New  York 
City,  who  have  been  spending  a few  weeks  at  the  school  left  on  Monday 
morning  for  their  homes. 


Madoc  Wind  who  works  in  Bucks  County  this  summer  writes  that  he  wants 
the  INDIAN  HELPER  again  "because  it  seems  to  me  very  much  interested 
into  it,  and  just  like  letter  when  it  comes  here  to  me,  and  I like  it 
very  much." 


About  the  15th  of  September  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  now  in  country 
homes  will  return  to  the  school.  Letters  of  regret  that  the  time  is  so 
short  are  already  being  received  from  patrons.  Our  out  pupils  this  year 
have  made  most  excellent  records  and  the  people  having  them  do  not  like 
to  give  them  up.  Some  will  remain  out  all  winter  and  go  to  public 
schools . 


Margaret,  one  of  the  little  Apache  girls,  lost  the  ends  of  four  of  her 
fingers,  last,  Monday.  She  thought  that  she  would  see  how  near  she  could 
Hold  her  right  hand  to  the  rollers  in  the  steam  mangle  and  not  get 
caught.  She  went  a little  too  near,  and  Dr.  Stewart  had  to  cut  her 
fingers  off,  they  were  so  badly  mashed.  Margaret  is  brave  about  it  now, 
and  says  she  will  not  cry  even  if  her  hand  does  hurt. 


Ellen  Hansell  writes  from  her  summer  home  in  Maryland,  "Why  do  you 
call  *The  Red  Man*  by  that  name?  Is  it  because  it  has  so  much  Indian  in 
it?"  That  is  just  the  reason  and  any  and  all  of  our  boys  and  girls  or 
others  who  wish  to  know  all  about  the  Indians  should  by  all  means  send 
Fifty  cents  for  *The  Red  Man*.  Ellen  sent  fifty  cents,  and  we  have 
received  the  same  from  some  others  out  on  farms. 


(Continued  from  First  Page.) 

woman.  Howard  Chawhip  is  dressed  in  Indian  but  doing  herding  for  his 
uncle  White  Wolf. 

Cheape  Ross  is  as  his  employer  said  to  me  "doing  better  than  a white 
person  would." 

Marcus  Poco  is  no  good,  in  every  sense  of  the  phrase.  Is  married  and 
has  one  boy  - long  hair  and  face  painted  in  yellow  and  red.  The  Kiowas 
told  me  that  POCO  loves  horseracing  too  dearly. 

The  Wichitas  are  doing  better  than  the  others  though  they  also  have 
temptations  to  meet. 

I am  invited  to  address  several  meetings  in  the  towns  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Doanmoe  was  well  when  I last  saw  her.  Etahdleuh's  brother  said 
that  Richard  should  go  east  to  school  as  soon  as  he  is  big  enough. 

The  report  of  so  much  of  Etahdleuh's  property  being  destroyed  by  the 
Indians  is  not  true.  I have  seen  the  house  and  the  wagon,  corn-field  and 
other  things. 


Laura  remains  just  as  firm  in  her  new  life  and  she  should  be 
encouraged . 

While  the  Indians  are  proud  of  their  corn  fields  and  the  success  they 
are  making,  it  was  due  to  Etahdleuh's  advice.  That  is  what  the  Agency 
people  say. 


WHY  THE  INDIANS  WANT  CITIZENSHIP. 


A Stockbridge  Indian  in  writing  to  his  nephew  at  Hampton,  says: 

"I  shall  tell  you  what  little  I know  about  it,  (citizenship)  and  that 
is  not  much,  but  it  is  just  enough  that  I would  not  go  back  to  my  nation 
again . 

I like  the  ways  of  the  pale  faces  the  best.  I feel  more  free,  I can 
live  where  a white  man  can  as  long  as  I have  my  health.  If  I have  a 
piece  of  land  and  want  to  sell  it,  I could  do  so,  that  is  if  I can  find 
a buyer,  and  it  is  nobody's  business. 

But  if  I lived  with  the  tribe  I could  not  sell  my  land  and  go 
somewhere  else,  if  I liked  it  ever  so  well  somewhere  else. 

I would  have  to  stay  on  my  land  let  it  be  ever  so  poor  or  for  good. 

It  is  just  like  being  in  prison. 

The  Good  of  an  Education. 

In  the  same  letter  the  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

"I  would  not  advise  every  Indian  to  become  a citizen,  because  there 
are  a great  many  that  are  not  capable  of  becoming  citizen;  they  have  not 
the  learning. 

If  they  had  a home  among  the  whites  it  would  be  but  a short  time  when 
the  white  man  would  have  his  home  and  perhaps  leave  him  without 
anything. 

I tell  you  the  white  man  is  sharp;  he  will  be  good  to  you  and  let  you 
have  anything  you  want,  but  look  out,  there  is  something  that  he  wants; 
perhaps  you  want  a little  money  and  will  tell  you,  I will  let  you  have 
some  if  you  will  give  me  security  on  your  farm  and  stock;  well  you  get  the 
money,  when  the  time  is  up  you  are  kicked  out,  and  he  will  tell  you  to  get 
there  you 
*Injun* . 

I don't  want  no  more  of  you,  I have  got  all  you  had. 

It  is  good  to  have  an  education,  then  you  can  read  and  learn  the  ways 
of  the  whites.  As  for  me,  I haven't  got  much  education,  but  I would 
like  to  see  that  white  man  that  could  cheat  me  on  a bargain. 

I have  held  office  in  this  town. 

I have  been  a constable  and  have  been  assessor  and  could  get  it  again 
this  year,  but  I told  them  that  I did  not  want  any  office  whatever,  it 
was  too  much  bother  for  I work  hard  for  my  liviug.-[W.  A.  Q.  in  "Talks 
and  Thoughts." 


Ladder  Puzzle. 

* * 

* * 

* * 

* * 

* * 

*Uprights*  (Read  downwards). 

The  first  upright  is  the  name  of  a city  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
New  York  state,  where  Miss  Crane  lives. 

The  other  upright  is  a city  about  half-way  between  here  and 
Philadelphia  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  first  round  is  the  name  of  the  largest  island  in  the  world. 

The  second  round  is  what  we  call  people  who  are  strong,  quick, 
powerful,  full  of  business. 

The  third  round  is  what  we  call  men  who  drive  teams. 


The  fourth  round  is  the  place  where  goods  are  stored  - things  that  are 
made  ready  to  be  shipped. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. ) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  5 cents  to  pay 
postage. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 


Transcribed  weekly.  For  more  info  see 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - Barbara  Landis 

"RE : Rustywire:  Navajo  Flowers"  

Date:  Tue,  17  3ul  2001  08:09:44  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename= "RUSTYWIRE -NAVA30  FLOWERS" 

Navajo  Flowers 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

The  smell  of  sage  and  the  colors  of  it  come  to  mind  in  full  bloom,  with 
yellow  and  green.  I have  seen  it  rustling  in  the  wind  and  scent  is  sweet 
to  have  when  you  have  not  been  home  for  a while.  I can  also  see  Indian 
paintbrush  with  lavender  flowers,  used  for  dyeing  wool  and  making  black 
paint  for  pottery,  but  it  also  smells  good.  I also  see  the  small  yellow 
petals,  tiny  some  would  say  on  Navajo  Tea.  I don't  know  it's  scientific 
name  but  I know  it's  smell  and  if  I could  I would  pick  a handful  along 
with  some  sage  and  paintbrush  and  carry  it  from  my  homeland  to  you.  There 
are  simple  small  flowers  but  yet  they  glow  with  life  in  this  hard  land, 
giving  life,  color  and  beauty  to  me.  I can  see  the  small  pettles  on  the 
flower,  yellow  and  small  used  to  make  a soothing  drink.  I can  have  a cup 
of  the  sweet  tea  it  makes  and  will  have  a cup  to  celebrate  life.  There  is 
no  rose  in  the  world  that  can  compare  to  the  smell  of  sage  in  Navajoland 

yes  it  smells  sweet  in  the  breeze. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE;  Poem:  Tears  For  Tomorrow"  


Date:  Sun,  28  May  2000  10:29:08  -0400 
From:  "Dreamwalker"  <buffalowoman@lamere.net> 


Subj : Tears  For  Tomorrow 


Tears  For  Tomorrow 

If  each  put  away  a tear  for  tomorrow 
if  each  cared  enough  to  do  so 
then  that  act  alone 
would  dry  the  tears  of  the  Old  Ones 

To  put  aside  a tear  means 

that  you  Honor  your  mistakes 

you  Honor  your  faults 

and  cast  no  one  out  from  the  Circle 

Yet  who  among  us  sets  aside  a tear 
who  stands  beside  those  who  are  lost 
who  among  us  puts  aside  a tear 
for  the  Seven  Generations 

The  Grandfathers  see  those  who  always  push  ahead 
never  stopping  long  enough  to  see  the  way 
the  trail  of  pain  they  leave  behind  so  blindly 
the  broken  Hoops  on  the  ground 

Put  aside  a tear 

put  your  Heart  back  in  the  Hoop 

put  aside  a tear 

put  your  road  straight 

There  is  no  time  to  waver 
no  time  too  question 
what  the  Heart  already  knows 
put  aside  a tear 

For  the  People 

for  the  children 

for  the  Sacred  Circle 

for  Seven  Generations  yet  unborn 

It  is  their  tear 
it  is  their  future 
it  is  their  tomorrow 
put  aside  a tear 

Crys  The  Tears/Dreamwalker~Lakota 
copyright  2000 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  20  Aug  2001  06:20:05  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea . org> 

Subj : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  September  3-9 

KEPAKEMAPA 

(September) 

(Mahoe  Hope) 

3 

The  coral  reef  is  a home  to  many  creatures. 

4 

In  our  hearts,  we  are  all  children. 

5 

Know  all  there  is  to  know,  ...  and  cherish  what  you  learn. 

6 


Never  make  excuses  to  avoid  doing  the  things  you  truly  love. 

7 

Time  will  not  stand  still  for  our  convenience  --  we  must  make  the  time  we 
need  to  build  our  dreams. 

8 

To  walk  upon  black  sands  is  to  feel  the  touch  of  Pele. 

9 

Whenever  we  think  we  know  all  there  is  to  know,  ...  the  universe  changes. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 


"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Sun,  26  Aug  2001  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Subj : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 


Date:  Tue,  12  Dun  2001  09:43:48  -0800 
Subj:  Honoring  All  Elders 

From:  Andre  P.  Cramblit  <andrekar@ncidc .org> 

http : //www. ncidc . org/nwit2001 . htm 

September  22,  23,  2001 

20th  Annual  Elders  Gathering 

Honoring  the  Late  Frank  Gist  Sr. 

California  Tribal  Dance  Demonstration  3-6pm  Saturday 
Redwood  Acres  Fairgrounds 
3750  Harris  St.  Eureka,  CA 

Andre  Cramblit,  Operations  Director-Northern  California  Indian  Development 
Council 

NCIDC  (http://www.ncidc.org)  is  a non-profit  that  meets  the  development 
needs  of  American  Indians  and  operates  an  art  gallery  featuring  the  art  of 
California  tribes  (http://www.americanindianonline.com) 


Date:  Thu,  23  Aug  2001  11:47:15  EDT 
From:  BKM12345@aol.com 
Subj : powwow 

1ST  ANNUAL  CRAZY  WATER  POW  WOW 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  13,  2001  2PM  - 11:30PM 
CRAZY  WATER  HOTEL,  DOWNTOWN  MINERAL  WELLS,  TEXAS 
Come  join  us  for  authentic  American  Indian  food. 

Arts  & Crafts,  jewelry,  cake  walks,  raffles, 
auctions  and  more. 

Head  Staff 

Master  of  Ceremonies  & AD--Lance  Carney,  Ponca 
Head  Singer--Roger  Perdasofpy, Kiowa/Apache/Comanche 
Head  Man  Dancer- -Dennis  Begay,  Navajo  (Dineh) 

Head  Gourd  Dancer--Byron  Komah,  Comanche 

Head  Lady  Dancer--Sharon  Perdasofpy,  Comanche/Cherokee 

2pm--  Opening  Prayer,  flags  posted 

2pm-5pm- -Gourd  Dancing 

5pm-6:30--Supper  Break 

6:30-7pm--Gourd  Dancing 

7:30pm--  Grand  Entry 

7: 30- 11 :30pm- -Inter 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Sat  Sep  8 00:55:34  2001 

Date:  5 Sep  2001  00:26:47  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.036 


+ WOTANGING  IKCHE  + 

+ KANOHEDA  ANIYVWIYA  + 0 

+ Fla-Sah-Sliltha  + 0 o 


+ Sho-da-ku-we  + 


0 o 


+ Un  Chota  + 


0 o o 


+ Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  + 
+ It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  + 
0 + ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  + 

0 + Aunchemokauhettittea  + 

o o 0 


VOLUME  09,  ISSUE  036  0 o 0 + Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse  + 

September  8,  2001  0 o 0 + Ximopanolti  tehuatzin, 

Lakota  moon  of  drying  grass  0 inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  + 

Blackfeet  iitaomatapapittssko/moon  when  leaves  change 

(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


+ 


+ 


i Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  j 
[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  j 
i http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  \ 


+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.easterndoor.com; 
www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com;  Tennessee  Indian  Affairs,  Native  Truth, 
First  Nations,  Innu-L,  ndn-aim,  LPDC,  INDIAN  Heritage  and  Rez  Life 
mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"The  worship  of  the  Great  Mystery  is  silent,  solitary,  free  from  all 
self-seeking. . . " 

"We  first  Americans  mingle  with  our  pride  an  exceptional  humility. 
Spiritual  arrogance  is  foreign  to  our  nature  and  our  teaching.  We 
never  claimed  that  the  power  of  articulate  speech  is  proof  of 
superiority  over  'dumb  creation';  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  us  a 
perilous  gift ..." 

"There  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  superficial  accounts  of  strange 
customs  and  ceremonies,  of  which  the  symbolism  or  inner  meaning  was 
largely  hidden  from  the  observer;  and  there  has  been  a great  deal  of 
material  collected  in  recent  years  which  is  without  value  because  it 
is  modern  and  hybrid,  inextricably  mixed  with  Biblical  legend  and 
Caucasian  philosophy.  Some  of  it  has  even  been  invented  for  commercial 
purposes.  Find  an  Indian  who  is  more  concerned  with  profit  than  his 
heritage,  and  he  will  possibly  provide  you  with  sacred  songs,  a 


mythology,  and  folklore  to  order!" 

_ Dr.  Charles  Alexander  Eastman  (Ohiyesa),  Santee  Dakota 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

| of  the  Republic  [ 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  | 

j as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
| States  Constitution,  [ 

| so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  ..  __  - + 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+ - 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

This  society  that  has  been  visited  on  Turtle  Island  is  doing  what 
any  self  respecting  dog  will  not.  It  is  literally  crapping  in  its 
own  nest. 

Millions  of  tons  of  raw  sewage  bloat  the  Great  Lakes  with  filth  and 
vermin.  If  you  ever  lived  in  Minnesota,  Michigan  or  other  areas  lining 
the  Great  Lakes  you  know  what  a treat  a plate  full  of  Great  Lakes  perch 
or  trout  was.  Was...  Fish  from  a septic  tank,  no  matter  how  huge,  is  not 
my  idea  of  appetizing. 

We  joined  many  other  local  brothers  and  sisters  for  a weekend  gathering 
at  McIntosh  Reserve,  named  after  the  Creek  Chief,  to  socialize  before  we 
get  back  into  the  fall  half  of  Powwow  season.  The  park  is  along  the 
Chattahootchie  River  south  of  Atlanta.  The  odor  of  raw  sewage  being  dumped 
into  the  river  by  Atlanta  was  overwhelming  at  times. 

Biloxi  was  once  one  of  my  favorite  places  to  play  in  the  Gulf.  It  is 
so  polluted  with  human  waste  now,  it  is  a wonder  anyone  survives  even  a few 
moments  in  the  water. 

Other  lakes,  rivers  and  bays  are  just  as  trashed.  The  mountains  are  no 
better  off  for  their  "development"  and  "civilization". 

Damn,  we  savages  are  lucky  they  came  here  to  save  us  from  pristine 
forests,  clear  waters  and  living  "outside  the  boxes". 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


(*,*) 

===w=w= 


Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

gars@sdf.lonestar.org 
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"RE : Crossings"  

Date:  Sun,  2 Sep  2001  08:52:08  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 
Subj : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  - - - - 
filename=" CROSSINGS" 
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http : //www. r a pidcity journal . com/obits/ 

August  29 

Randy  Nelson  Spotted  Owl 

RAPID  CITY  - Randy  Nelson  Spotted  Owl,  32,  Rapid  City,  died  Saturday, 

Aug.  25,  2001,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Kirk  Funeral  Home  of  Rapid  City. 

Nettie  A.  'Choppy'  Oldson 

PINE  RIDGE  - Nettie  A.  "Choppy"  Oldson,  58,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday,  Aug. 
26,  2001,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Rita  Tapio,  Pine  Ridge;  two  sons,  Leslie 
Oldson,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Charles  Oldson,  Ord,  Neb.;  one  daughter,  Dwanna 
Oldson,  Pine  Ridge;  four  brothers,  Charles  Richards,  Robert  Richards, 

Lonnie  Bettelyoun  and  Kenneth  Dubray,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  four  sisters, 
Phyllis  Kocer,  Rockyford,  and  Francine  Whalen,  Valeria  Richards  and 
Shirley  Bradford,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  13  grandchildren;  and  one  great- 
grandchild . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


August  30 


Randy  Nelson  Spotted  Owl 

RAPID  CITY  - Randy  Nelson  Spotted  Owl,  32,  Rapid  City,  died  Saturday, 
Aug.  25,  2001,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  guardian,  Renee  Kewley,  Custer. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  a later  date  by  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribe. 

Kirk  Funeral  Home  of  Rapid  City  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

August  31 

Clifford  3.  'Iron  Gourd'  Young  Bear 

POPLAR,  Mont.  - Clifford  3.  "Iron  Gourd"  Young  Bear,  68,  Poplar,  died 
Monday,  Aug.  27,  2001,  at  Roosevelt  Community  Hospital  in  Culbertson. 

Survivors  include  his  companion,  Vida  Walking  Eagle,  Poplar;  four 
daughters,  Dorine  Young  Bear,  Marva  Three  Stars,  and  Lynette  Boyd,  all  of 
Fort  Kipp,  and  Trivian  Nault,  Grapeview,  Wash.;  seven  grandchildren;  one 
sister,  Vivian  Bullhead,  Bismarck,  N.D.;  and  one  adopted  grandson. 

A wake  was  Thursday,  Aug.  30,  at  Red  Butte  Community  Center  in  Mandaree, 
N.D. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  the  community  center,  with  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Kranz  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Anthony's  Cemetery  in  Mandaree. 

Fulkerson  Funeral  Home  of  Watford  City,  N.D.,  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

September  1 

Robin  T.  Higheagle 

RAPID  CITY  - Robin  T.  Higheagle,  born  November  24,  1951,  died  August  30, 
2001. 

He  was  born  to  Betty  E.  (Haubert)  Higheagle  and  Raymond  R.  Higheagle  3r. 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  3eremiah  and  Chris,  by  his  first  marriage, 
both  sons  currently  residing  in  Los  Angeles,  California;  his  widow,  3ean 
Higheagle,  Rapid  City,  S.D.;  and  his  stepsons,  Ben  and  Blake  Karp. 

Robin  has  two  sisters  living  in  California,  Renee  Dunlap  and  husband  Dan 
and  niece  Alexandria  and  nephew  Andrew,  living  in  Newport  Beach,  and 
Rhonda  Goerisch  and  husband  Mark,  niece  Mercy  Garner,  husband  Craig  and 
their  daughter,  Monet,  and  nephew  Scott,  living  in  Granada  Hills. 

Robin's  brother  Raymond  and  his  father  live  in  Rapid  City.  His  mother, 
Betty,  lives  in  Northridge,  California,  site  of  the  big  earthquake. 

South  Dakota  is  the  home  of  many,  many  cousins,  aunts  and  uncles  from 
his  father's  side  of  the  family,  who  are  not  forgotten  but  are  certainly 
numerous.  Southern  California  is  the  home  of  one  aunt  and  two  cousins. 

Robin  was  very  active  in  Little  League  baseball,  3unior  Soccer  and 
3unior  Bowling. 

Robin  was  a remarkable  athlete,  excelling  in  Little  League  baseball 
while  making  the  All-star  team  twice  and  advancing  to  the  West  Finals  two 
years  in  a row.  Robin  also  excelled  in  baseball  and  basketball  at  the  high 
school  level. 

God  has  taken  Rob  at  an  early  age  in  order  to  forego  any  more  suffering 
on  Rob's  part.  His  family  and  friends  are  praying  for  him  and  will 
certainly  miss  him. 

There  will  be  a wake  Sunday  starting  at  5 p.m.  at  St.  Isaac  3ogues 
Catholic  Church. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Monday  at  10  a.m.  at  St.  Isaac  3ogues  Catholic 
Church,  with  Father  Pat  McCorkel  officiating. 
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Bush  administration  looks  to  delay  payments  to  miners 
Wed,  Aug  29,  2001 
The  Associated  Press 

WASHINGTON  --  The  Bush  administration  wants  to  remove  some  people  from  a 
compensation  program  for  workers  who  contracted  illnesses  after  working  in 
Cold  War-era  nuclear  weapons  programs. 

The  administration  says  more  study  is  needed  to  determine  if  some 
workers  who  helped  mine  uranium  actually  qualify  for  compensation.  Critics 
say  further  delay  means  more  eligible  workers  will  die  before  getting  any 
money. 

"They"ve  been  stonewalling  and  it"s  a crying  shame,"  said  Ed  Brickey, 
president  of  the  Colorado  Uranium  Workers  Council.  "We  have  people  who  are 
dying  because  of  where  they  worked." 

The  administration  wants  to  delay  the  payments  until  the  completion  of 
three  ongoing  studies,  said  Chris  Ullman,  spokesman  for  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

William  Lambert,  an  epidemiologist  at  the  University  of  Oregon  working 
with  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  said  the 
studies  are  looking  at  whether  exposure  to  uranium  and  silica  dust  in  the 
mines  caused  the  illnesses. 

It  could  be  six  months  to  a year  before  the  studies  are  finished, 

Lambert  said. 

"The  administration  is  shirking  its  moral  and  legal  responsibility  to  a 
segment  of  society  that  is  powerless  because  they"re  old  and  sick.  It"s  a 
total  disgrace,"  said  Lori  Goodman,  spokeswoman  for  Dine  CARE,  which 
represents  Navajo  Indians  who  worked  in  the  uranium  mines. 

The  Radiation  Exposure  Compensation  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1990 
to  compensate  below-ground  uranium  miners  and  people  exposed  to 
radioactive  fallout  from  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

Aboveground  uranium  miners,  ore-haulers  and  millers  were  added  to  the 
program  last  year  and  could  begin  applying  for  $100,000  payments  in 
January. 

At  least  141  ore-haulers  and  millers  applied  for  compensation,  but  none 
have  been  paid. 

Now  the  administration  wants  to  remove  those  workers  from  the  program 
until  the  studies  are  finished.  OMB  officials  met  with  staffers  from 
several  senators  earlier  this  month,  briefing  them  on  the  administration"s 
position . 

Copyright  c.  2001,  Ogden  Publishing  Corporation 
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Powwow  puts  focus  on  eagle  feathers 
BY  MARA  H.  GOTTFRIED  Pioneer  Press 

Smiley  Shepherd  Dr.  is  a warrior,  and  he  has  the  eagle  feathers  to  prove 
it . 

He  wore  22  feathers  on  his  back  in  the  shape  of  wings  and  carried  an 
eagle  wing  during  a powwow  Saturday  at  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux 
Community. 


"The  eagle  is  sacred  for  us  because  of  its  fierceness,  its  strength  and 
its  power,"  said  Shepherd,  a Vietnam  veteran  and  member  of  the  Sisseton- 
Wahpeton  Sioux  tribe  in  South  Dakota.  "Our  warriors  used  to  earn  them  in 
battle  and  veterans  wear  them  today  in  the  tradition  of  those  warriors." 

For  most  American  Indians,  there  is  no  higher  honor  than  receiving  an 
eagle  feather.  They  view  eagles  as  majestic  creatures  that  fly  high  enough 
to  carry  messages  to  their  creator.  American  Indians  earn  feathers  from 
each  other  in  naming  ceremonies  and  for  doing  good  deeds.  But  the  feathers 
are  a precious  commodity  in  more  ways  than  one. 

United  States  law  made  it  illegal  to  kill  eagles  in  1940.  It  is  also 
against  the  law  to  possess  a bald  or  golden  eagle,  whether  it  is  alive  or 
dead.  The  government  allows  American  Indian  tribes  to  obtain  eagle 
feathers  for  ceremonies,  but  they  have  to  come  from  a repository  for  eagle 
parts  in  Colorado.  An  American  Indian  must  be  a member  of  a tribe  that  is 
formally  recognized  by  the  government  to  secure  a permit  that  allows  them 
to  carry  eagle  parts. 

And  while  American  Indians  can  apply  for  a permit  to  carry  eagle  parts 
into  Canada,  U.S.  customs  law  prevents  Canadian  Indians  from  carrying 
eagle  parts  into  the  United  States. 

Some  American  Indians  at  Saturday's  powwow  said  the  U.S.  regulations  are 
unfair . 

"We've  been  using  eagle  feathers  for  thousands  of  years,  and  for  the 
white  man  to  come  in  and  say  we  can't  do  this  anymore  without  regulations 
--  I don't  think  so,"  said  Clint  Greene,  a Mohawk  Indian  who  lives  in 
Memphis.  "I  don't  carry  a permit  because  the  feathers  are  a symbol  of 
honor  for  me  and  I don't  need  the  white  man's  permission  to  have  them." 

Greene,  who  grew  up  on  the  Grand  River  Six  Nations  Reserve  in  Ohsweken, 
Ontario,  said  the  regulations  that  prevent  Canadian  Indians  from  carrying 
eagle  parts  into  the  United  States  are  unjustified. 

"There  is  no  border  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  from  our 
perspective,"  he  said.  "It's  a concept  that  was  created  by  the  white  man." 

But  Shepherd  said  many  American  Indians  have  no  problem  with  the 
regulations . 

"We  work  very  closely  with  the  government  and  they  seem  to  respect  us  on 
this  issue,"  he  said.  "Sure,  there  are  a small  amount  of  people  who  feel 
angry  because  they  look  at  the  government  as  restricting  their  freedom, 
but  I don't  think  that's  the  case  at  all." 

Many  American  Indians  don't  like  to  get  embroiled  in  the  controversy. 
Instead,  people  like  Jerry  Dearly,  a Lakota  Indian  who  lives  in  St.  Paul, 
focuses  on  why  eagle  feathers  are  so  important  to  him. 

"Eagles  live  between  heaven  and  earth  so  their  feathers  are  everything 
to  us,"  Dearly  said.  "Receiving  an  eagle  feather  is  the  highest  honor  -- 
it's  like  getting  a doctorate  degree  for  the  white  man.  But  we  don't  need 
a piece  of  paper  to  be  honored;  the  eagle  feathers  bring  us  blessings." 
Mara  H.  Gottfried  can  be  reached  at  mgottf ried@pioneerpress . com 
or  (651)  228-5262. 
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Killing  Us  Slowly:The  Relationship  Between  Type  II  Diabetes  and  Alcoholism 
Ann  Dapice,  Ph.D.,  Clark  Inkanish,  ICADC,  Barbara  Martin,  B.S., 
and  Elizama  Montalvo,  M.D. 

Onyx  Mooney,  a Choctaw,  was  heard  to  say  recently,  "Practically  everyone 
in  my  family  is  either  diabetic  or  alcoholic.  I'm  38  years  old  and  I'm 
not  alcoholic  so  I wonder  when  the  diabetes  will  hit."  He  didn't  realize 


at  the  time  how  true  his  statement  was,  non  the  physiological  relationship 
between  the  two  diseases.  His  observations  are  accurately  demonstrated  in 
the  statistics.  American  Indians  have  had  the  highest  incidence  of  Type 
II  Diabetes  of  any  racial  group  resulting  in  related  cardiovascular 
disease,  kidney  disease  and  high  amputation  rates.  American  Indians  also 
have  the  highest  incidence  of  alcoholism,  nicotine  addiction  and  suicide 
of  any  racial  group.  Physiologically,  these  are  all  interrelated . 

Conquest  by  Europeans  resulted  in  genocide,  great  poverty  and  oppression 
for  all  Indians  across  the  Americas,  but  until  recently,  diabetes  and 
alcoholism  were  mainly  seen  as  problems  among  Indians  north  of  the  US- 
Mexican  border.  This  was  true  even  for  tribes  divided  by  the  border.  Why? 
How  is  the  present  incidence  of  alcoholism  and  diabetes  among  Indians  the 
continuing  result  of  earlier  European  and  US  policy  towards  Indians  from 
the  beginning? 

There  has  been  found  a physiological  relationship  between  alcoholism  and 
Type  II  Diabetes.  Both  are  related  to  problems  in  blood  sugar  regulation. 
An  elevated  insulin  response  to  carbohydrates  exists  in  both  the 
pre-diabetic  and  the  alcoholic.  Most  people  are  unaware  that  between  75% 
and  95%  of  alcoholics  are  hypoglycemic.  (It  should  be  noted  that  not  all 
people  who  are  hypoglycemic  are  or  will  become  alcoholic  or  diabetic.)  Dr 
loan  Larson  author  of  Seven  Weeks  to  Sobriety  has  written  that  Native 
Americans  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  adult-onset  diabetes  when 
associated  with  drinking.  Although  long  considered  a moral  weakness  and 
still  treated  as  an  emotional  problem,  alcoholism,  like  diabetes,  is  a 
physical  disease.  There  are  mental,  emotional  and  spiritual  components  to 
all  illnesses,  but  at  base,  alcoholism  is  a physical  disease. 

Alcoholism  in  Native  Americans  is  partly  related  to  an  allergic  response 
American  Indians  are  allergic  to  a number  of  the  foods  brought  by 
Europeans  and  especially  to  grains  (e.g.,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  etc.)  Food 
allergy  symptoms  include  fatigue,  mental  confusion,  depression,  physical 
aggression  and  suicide  attempts.  After  repeated  exposure,  intense  cravings 
for  the  allergen  and  physical  addiction  resulting  in  withdrawal  symptoms 
are  the  maladaptive  responses.  This  allergy  was  demonstrated  by  the 
initial  reaction  of  Indians  to  grain  alcohols  described  in  historical 
accounts.  Alcoholism  is  lowest  in  countries  where  these  grains  originated 
thousands  of  years  ago  (e.g.,  Africa,  Italy,  Greece,  etc.)  and  highest  in 
countries  that  received  these  grains  more  recently  (e.g.,  Russia  and 
northern  European  countries.)  Indians  in  the  US  are  a prime  example  of 
people  most  recently  exposed  to  these  grains  and  therefore  most  acutely 
affected  by  allergic  symptoms. 

Corn  is  the  grain  indigenous  to  what  is  now  called  the  Americas. 

However,  traditionally  Indians  processed  corn  in  a variety  of  ways  using 
lye  or  lime.  Science  has  since  discovered  that  this  process  was  required 
to  release  complete  amino  acids  and  the  niacin  required  to  regulate  blood 
sugar.  Different  tribes  had  different  recipes  for  treating  corn  using 
this  method  (e.g.,  softkey,  hominy,  etc.)  Some  tribes  still  have  official 
"corn  lyers."  Mexican  tortillas  purchased  in  the  US  have  this  process 
listed  on  their  labels  presently.  In  the  US,  governmental  policy  demanded 
re-socialization  of  Indians  to  European  ways--the  English  language, 
European  dress,  how  to  cook  their  foods,  etc.  The  policy  was  known  as 
"Kill  the  Indian,  save  the  man."  South  of  the  border,  oppressive  but 
distinctly  different  policies  allowed  Indians  to  continue  to  cook  in 
traditional  ways.  Meanwhile  in  the  US,  corn  was  purposefully  engineered 
to  achieve  the  sweetness  found  most  desirable. 

In  addition  to  the  proper  processing  of  corn,  traditional  diets  of 
buffalo,  fish,  turkey,  deer  along  with  roots,  vegetables,  nuts  and  wild 
fruits  are  now  seen  as  important  to  the  treatment  of  both  diabetes  and 
alcoholism  for  Indians  and  non-Indians  alike.  The  key  is  a diet  high  in 
protein  and  fiber,  low  in  carbohydrates,  grains  and  refined  foods.  Unlike 
modern  life,  obtaining  these  foods  once  involved  considerable  exercise  as 
well.  Cokes,  candy,  fast  food,  cakes  and  pies  were  of  course  not 
traditional.  Fry  bread--made  from  refined  wheat  flour--was  not 
traditional  either.  Many  dishes  now  considered  to  be  "Indian"  are  the 
result  of  Indians  losing  their  lands  and  cultural  ways.  Forced  to  live  on 
commodity  rations,  Indians  made  recipes  from  what  they  had  in  order  to 


survive.  Unfortunately,  these  wheat-based,  sugared,  refined  foods  keep  us 
sick. 

Meanwhile,  indigenous  peoples  are  suffering  increased  problems  with 
diabetes  and  alcoholism  worldwide.  For  example,  the  Tarajamara  Indians  in 
Mexico,  long  known  for  their  superior  foot  races,  have  also  been 
recognized  for  their  ability  to  drink  corn  beer  without  suffering  from 
alcoholism.  Until  recently  this  tribe  shunned  European  and  industrials 
ways  and  lived  in  a close  and  strongly  moral  community.  Now  forced  off 
their  native  lands  and  into  factories  for  work,  and  with  the  adoption  of 
refined  western  foods,  they  too  are  beginning  to  suffer  problems  with 
alcohol  and  diabetes.  So  the  genocide  continues.  Yet,  the  effects  of 
modern,  refined  foods  are  no  longer  limited  to  indigenous  people.  Related 
illnesses  and  addiction  are  a problem  for  all  people  worldwide. 

The  need  and  effectiveness  for  addiction  treatment  that  promotes 
physical  healing  and  repair  of  physiologic  damage  has  been  studied  for 
decades.  Bill  Wilson,  the  founder  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  first 
established  the  link  between  alcoholism  and  hypoglycemia  and  the  need  for 
biochemical  treatment  using  niacin  and  B vitamins.  His  own  experience 
suffering  depression  long  after  he'd  been  sober  caused  him  to  research  the 
need  for  niacin  in  treating  alcoholism.  For  some  reason  this  information 
was  never  incorporated  into  present  AA  practice. 

Wilson's  work  has  been  supported  in  recent  studies  by  considerable 
scientific  research  demonstrating  that  the  physiological  effects  of  sugar, 
caffeine  and  tobacco  (up  to  75%  sugar  cured)  are  the  major  causes  of 
alcoholic  relapse.  Unfortunately,  once  thought  to  be  appropriate 
substitutes  for  alcohol,  these  substances  remain  the  mainstay  of  12  step 
and  drug  rehab  programs  whose  present  success  rates  are  only  7%  after  four 
years . 

Even  after  sobriety,  hypoglycemia  and  maladaptive  allergic  responses 
continue  unless  treated.  New  technologies  enabling  scientists  to  view 
changes  inside  the  brain  have  shown  alterations  in  brain  pathways  after 
prolonged  exposure  to  alcohol.  After  years  of  sobriety  many  sober 
alcoholics  not  treated  for  hypoglycemia  remain  depressed,  irritable  and 
anxious,  often  hostile  and  paranoid  as  well.  These  are  what  often  have 
been  referred  to  as  "dry  drunk"  symptoms.  They  are  the  symptoms  of 
hypoglycemia  as  well.  This  is  related  to  a statistic  showing  that  one  in 
four  deaths  among  sober  alcoholics  is  due  to  suicide.  Allergic  response 
to  grains  and  chemicals  continue  to  cause  intense  cravings,  trigger 
"addictive  memory",  and  lead  to  relapse.  These  sustained  effects  often 
make  the  thought  of  sustained  sobriety  and  wellness  seem  unattainable. 

Decades  of  research  by  others--and  the  research  and  practice  at  T.  K. 
Wolf  & Associates--show  that  cranial  electrical  stimulation  and  correct 
nutrition  achieve  healing.  They  provide  the  necessary  electrical  impulses 
to  the  brain  cells  along  with  the  proteins  and  amino  acids  needed  for 
neurotransmitter  production  allowing  manageable  withdrawal,  prevention  of 
cravings  (sugar,  caffeine,  tobacco  and  alcohol),  repair  of  the  damaged 
brain  and  other  organs,  and  prevention  of  relapse.  They  also  respond  to 
the  related  depression,  anxiety,  stress  and  insomnia  of  alcoholism. 

Unlike  attempts  at  pharmacological  solutions,  there  are  no  side  effects. 
Curiously,  well  documented  research  using  these  methods  to  control 
withdrawal  and  promote  biochemical  repair  have  been  published  in  major 
scientific  journals  for  decades,  yet  have  been  implemented  in  only  a few 
treatment  facilities  in  the  US.  Fortunately,  here  in  Oklahoma,  as  well  as 
in  California,  Alaska  and  Canada,  Indians  are  leading  the  way. 

References  and  research  are  available  upon  request  by  contacting  Ann 
Daupice  at  TKW0LF7@aol.com 


"Return  to  your  Roots"  Diabetes  Conference  will  include  speakers  who 
specialize  in  treating  alcoholics  with  nutrition.  The  carbohydrate 
connection  to  alcoholism  and  diabetes  will  be  discussed.... 

"Return  to  your  Roots"  Diabetes  Conference 
Curing  Diabetes  Naturally 

A ground  breaking  conference  on  alternative  methods  for  curing  diabetes. 
A growing  number  of  medical  professionals  are  breaking  ranks  with  the 


"status  quo"  on  dealing  with  diabetes,  heart  disease  and  alcoholism. 

Because  carbohydrates  are  various  sugar  molecules,  medical  professionals 
are  regulating  carbohydrates  and  having  a phenomenal  success  rate  for 
reducing  insulin  resistance  in  Type  I diabetics  and  eliminating  the  need 
for  insulin  therapy  completely  for  Type  II;  as  well  as,  reducing  alcohol 
addiction  symptoms. 

Because  the  modern  diet  is  very  high  in  simple  carbohydrates,  studies 
have  revealed  that  rates  of  these  diseases  among  Native  Americans  sky- 
rocket when  introduced  to  the  western  diet.  Further  studies  have  proven 
reversing  these  diseases  can  be  maintained  through  returning  to  natural 
food  choices  similar  to  the  traditional  diet  while  adding  nutritional 
supplements . 

Return  to  your  Roots  Diabetes  Conference  will  have  professionals  in  this 
field  who  will  speak  of  diet  guidelines  and  how  reducing  high  levels  of 
insulin  leads  to  a decline  of  atherosclerosis  symptoms,  a drop  in 
cholesterol  and  triglyceride  levels  and  lower-density  lipids  (LDL-the  bad 
fats);  and  how  it  causes  higher-density  lipids  (HDL-the  good  cholesterol) 
to  rise. 

Historians  will  also  be  speaking  on  what  traditional  foods  Native 
American's  ate  and  how  they  prepared  them  in  a healthier  fashion  than 
today's  fast  food  preparations . 

Professionals  will  speak  on  the  relationship  to  sugar  addiction  and  its 
connection  to  alcoholism  among  Native  Americans  and  how  success  rates  rise 
dramatically  in  treating  alcoholism  through  carbohydrate  and  protein 
awareness . 

Planning  for  the  conference  is  currently  underway.  Please  stay  in  tune 
with  our  website  for  future  updates. 

"Return  to  your  Roots"  Diabetes  Conference 
Curing  Diabetes  Naturally 
Sheraton  Hotel  (Tentative) 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
October  15-16,  2001 

For  more  information,  call  918-438-6548  or  e-mail:  liz@okit.com. 

Native  Times  is  currently  seeking  sponsorships  from  tribes  and  businesses 
Native  American  Times  is  c.  Copyright  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Hopi  Tribe  disputes  Peabody  water  study 
THURSDAY,  AUGUST  30,  2001 

For  a number  of  years,  Peabody  Energy  --  overseers  of  the  world's  largest 
coal  company  --  has  tried  to  assure  critics  that  its  30-year  old  strip 
mine  operation  in  the  Black  Mesa  region  of  northeastern  Arizona  hasn't 
been  detrimental  to  the  environment. 

The  effort  appears  to  have  had  little  success. 

That  hasn't  stopped  the  company  from  trying,  though.  In  yet  another  look 
into  a drinking  supply  used  by  members  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  and  the  Navajo 
Nation,  Peabody  this  week  released  the  results  of  a study  it  says  proves 
the  system  isn't  being  affected. 

By  comparing  a three-dimensional  model  that  was  devised  two  years  ago 
with  actual  data  taken  over  a four-year  period,  Peabody  says  it  has  come 
up  with  an  accurate  picture  of  its  water  usage.  According  to  Peabody,  the 
amount  it  takes  from  the  Navajo  Aquifer  --  a huge  water  supply  the  size  of 
Delaware  --  is  comparable  to  taking  a sip  out  of  a fire  hose. 

Except  the  fire  hose  is  bad  analogy  in  this  case.  And  so  is  the  sip. 
Although  the  aquifer  holds  more  than  200  million  acre-feet  of  water. 


Peabody  takes  out  more  water  per  year  --  3,800  acre-feet  --  than  goes  into 
the  system  --  an  average  of  3,000  acre-feet  --  through  rainfall  and  snow 
melt  . . . And,  the  company  admits,  it  uses  more  water  per  year  to  transport 
coal  from  the  Black  Mesa  mines  to  a Nevada  generating  station  270  miles 
away  than  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  tribes  use  combined. 

That  has  left  the  Hopi  Tribe,  for  one,  skeptical  of  Peabody's  latest 
claims . 

"We've  had  so  many  people  go  to  springs  for  water  supplies  and 
ceremonial  purposes,"  said  spokesperson  Clare  Heywood.  "For  years,  they've 
been  saying:  'There's  something  wrong,  there's  something  wrong.'" 

Their  complaints,  however,  didn't  get  much  response.  "Nobody  tends  to 
listen  to  non-scientific  observations,"  said  Heywood. 

Validation  for  the  tribe  came  with  a study  by  the  National  Resources 
Defense  Council.  Released  last  year,  the  study  found  water  levels  at 
number  of  wells  and  springs  have  decreased  and  that  the  "recharge"  rate  of 
the  aquifer  is  not  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  placed  on  it. 

Coupled  with  growing  populations  in  both  Hopi  and  Navajo  communities, 
the  study  helped  put  into  concrete  terms  the  tribe's  worries.  "The  NRDC 
study  has  merely  quantified  what  elders  and  religious  societies  have  been 
saying  for  years,"  said  Heywood. 

Not  surprisingly,  Peabody  doesn't  think  highly  of  the  rival  study  which 
casts  doubts  on  its  own  claims. 

"We  believe  the  NRDC  paper  uses  selective  information  and  has 
misinterpreted  data,"  said  Peabody  spokesperson  Beth  Sutton.  "And  we  would 
respectfully  disagree  with  the  conclusions  of  that  paper." 

The  NRDC  defends  its  study,  which  was  supported  by  former  tribal 
chairman  Vernon  Masayesva.  Andrew  Wetzler,  an  attorney  for  the  council, 
said  the  conclusions  were  based  on  real,  not  theorized,  data. 

"It's  a theoretical  computer  model,"  said  Wetzler  of  Peabody's  efforts. 
"That's  the  difference  between  the  study  we  performed.  Our  report  was 
based  on  the  government's  own  monitoring  data  ...  of  wells  and  springs 
throughout  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  reservations." 

Added  Heywood:  "Hydrology  is  rather  a dubious  science.  Modeling  is  based 
on  what  you  put  in.  We  question  the  data  that  they  [Peabody]  use  to  put 
into  the  model . " 

Despite  the  disputes,  however,  there  is  some  movement  to  find  a solution 
to  the  issue.  In  what  chairman  Wayne  Taylor  is  calling  an  "unprecedented 
step,"  the  two  tribes,  Peabody  and  other  energy  companies  have  been 
discussing  ways  to  find  alternative  water  sources,  both  for  drinking  water 
and  for  the  company's  coal  mine. 

"We  have  worked  for  nearly  a decade  to  achieve  this  objective,"  said 
Taylor,  whom  Heywood  says  deserves  the  credit  for  bringing  the  parties 
together. 

Yet  while  many  would  like  to  see  Peabody  abandon  its  use  of  the  aquifer 
altogether,  the  water  problem  won't  necessarily  be  solved,  say  tribal 
officials.  Hopi  village  leaders  predict  that  fast-growing  populations  who 
place  increased  demands  on  their  ancient  water  system  will  cause  wells  to 
dry  up  as  early  as  15  years  from  now. 

But  the  tribe  believes  the  new  discussions  are  "a  major  step  in  the 
right  direction,"  said  Heywood. 

Peabody  pays  the  tribes  $900  per  acre-foot  of  water  it  takes  from  the 
aquifer.  By  the  company's  own  figures,  their  mining  operation  adds  about 
$2  million  each  week  to  the  tribes'  economies,  whether  it  be  royalties, 
taxes,  wages  or  benefits. 

Peabody  also  says  its  revenues  make  up  about  80  percent  of  the  Hopi 
Tribe's  annual  budget  and  about  40  percent  of  the  Navajo  Nation's  general 
budget . 

Copyright  c.  Indianz.Com  2000-2001. 
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The  Tennessean  - Nashville  Tuesday,  08/28/01 
Red  clay  in  Shiloh  mound  puzzles  archaeologists 

SHILOH,  Tenn.  (AP)  - While  Native  American  artifacts  are  neat, 
archaeologists  working  this  summer  at  Shiloh  National  Military  Park  are 
more  interested  in  the  dirt  they're  buried  in. 

David  Anderson  and  Dohn  Cornelison,  both  archaeologists  for  the  National 
Park  Service,  are  directing  a dig  at  a cluster  of  mounds  they  believe  were 
part  of  a community  that  served  as  a trading  center  more  than  1,000  years 
ago. 

Their  studies  have  focused  on  a mound  overlooking  the  Tennessee  River 
that  is  the  biggest  and  probably  served  as  the  religious  and  political 
center  of  the  community. 

"The  different  soils  represent  different  episodes  of  construction," 
Anderson  said. 

"It's  clear  with  some  of  the  soils,  such  as  the  red  clay,  that  they  went 
to  a lot  of  trouble  to  find  a source.  There  are  no  known  local  sources  of 
red  clay  like  that." 

The  archaeologists  at  Shiloh,  about  100  miles  east  of  Memphis  near  the 
border  with  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  are  digging  trenches  into  the  sides 
and  top  of  the  mound  with  picks  and  shovels  and  then  removing  soil  to  be 
sifted  for  pieces  of  pottery  and  other  artifacts. 

Trowels  then  are  used  to  smooth  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  trenches  to 
reveal  the  layers  of  soil. 

Native  Americans  might  cover  their  mounds  with  red  clay  to  serve  as  a 
warning  during  times  of  war,  or  they  might  use  white  limestone  pebbles 
during  times  of  peace. 

"We  know  from  historic  period  Indians  that  the  colors  of  red  and  white 
were  very  important,"  Cornelison  said. 

"If  you  can  imagine  coming  down  the  Tennessee  River  and  seeing  a mound 
covered  with  red,  you  would  be  quite  impressed."  Anderson  said  the  red 
clay  may  have  been  carried  30  miles  or  more  to  the  mound  in  baskets. 

Archaeologists  hope  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  red  clay  by  comparing 
it  with  deposits  in  southern  Tennessee  and  northern  Alabama.  Cornelison 
said  this  study  of  the  mound  might  be  the  last  before  it  is  gobbled  up  by 
the  Tennessee  River.  Erosion  is  eating  away  at  the  riverbank  beneath  the 
mound . 

"We  expect  about  25  feet  of  this  mound  to  fall  off  into  the  river  during 
the  next  40  years,"  Anderson  said.  "That's  why  it's  so  important  for  us  to 
be  conducting  this  research  so  we  can  find  out  how  this  mound  was  built 
before  it  is  gone." 

The  study  began  in  Duly  and  will  conclude  next  week.  Cornelison  said  he 
hopes  to  return  to  Shiloh  next  summer  to  continue  the  study. 
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Osage  Nation  files  suit  against  Oklahoma  to  refund  State  Taxes 
By  Damie  Wickliffe-  Ary 

The  Osage  Nation  has  recently  filed  suit  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Tulsa 


against  the  state  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Oklahoma  Tax  Commission.  According 
to  Gary  Pitchlynn,  the  Tribe's  attorney,  Osage  land  was  never  taken  off 
reservation  status,  and  as  such  tribal  employees  residing  in  Osage  county 
have  been  unlawfully  required  to  pay  taxes. 

"People  have  been  assuming  things  that  aren't  necessarily  true,"  said 
Pitchlynn.  "Somehow,  either  by  lobbying  effort  or  by  mistake,  or  a 
combination  of  those  things,  the  Osage  Nation  was  apparently  not 
distinguished  like  most  of  the  others.  The  tribe  never  agreed  to  dissolve 
the  reservation  and  it  was  never  forced  upon  them.  After  getting  a federal 
judge  to  affirm  that  fact,  it  will  change  the  way  the  state  of  Oklahoma 
has  to  deal  with  the  Osage  Nation  and  it's  tribal  members." 

Pitchlynn  says  that  because  the  state  has  refused  to  deal  with  Native 
American  tribes  as  real  governmental  entities  and  authorities,  he  thinks 
the  lawsuit  has  taken  them  by  surprise. 

"A  number  of  tribal  members  started  asking  about  why  they  were  still 
being  taxed  by  the  state  when  they  had  always  heard  the  Osage  Nation  was 
reservation  land,  so  the  tribe  called  upon  a University  of  Tulsa  Law 
professor  to  review  federal  laws  and  treaties.  It  was  a tracking  of  a 
number  of  treaties  and  statutes-if  you  look  at  those,  there  is  language 
that  either  exempts  or  excludes  the  Osage  from  the  dissolution  of  tribal 
reservations  in  Oklahoma." 

"We  realize  that  the  courts  have  prohibited,  in  certain  instances  tribal 
members'  wages  from  being  taxed,  so  we  abide  by  that,  but  we  only  abide  by 
it  when  they  actually  do  reside  in  Indian  country,"  said  Paula  Ross, 
spokesperson  for  the  Oklahoma  Tax  Commission.  "Years  ago  we  thought  Native 
Americans  on  reservation  land  should  be  taxed,  but  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  that  we  cannot  do  so.  If  the  court  says  that  all  of  Osage  County  is 
Indian  country,  then  we'll  probably  go  with  what  the  court  says  and  defend 
that,  but  at  this  time  we  don't  think  it  is." 

Pichlynn  says  there  are  several  other  issues  that  will  spin  out  of  this 
case  and  have  to  be  addressed.  "The  Osage  probably  aren't  going  to  be  the 
last  tribe  to  make  an  argument  about  the  relationship  of  tribes  and  their 
territories  within  the  boundaries  of  this  state.  There  are  a lot  more 
issues  that  will  pop  up  over  the  next  ten  to  twenty  years  that  have  to  do 
with  the  presumption  that  tribes  have  no  authority  or  claims  to  lands  in 
Oklahoma . " 

Howard  Barnett,  Chief  of  Staff  for  Governor  Frank  Keating's  office,  said 
that  they  have  not  looked  at  the  issue  enough  to  form  a position  on  the 
matter.  "We  certainly  think  litigation  is  unfortunate,  but  the  Osage 
Nation  brings  up  an  interesting  point  in  something  that  we  will  allow  the 
courts  to  decide. " 

~ - > 
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Guest  column 

A message  to  the  feds:  impediments  to  nationhood 
By  Duane  H.  Yazzie 

We  understand  that  amendments  to  the  Endangered  Species  Act  are  being 
contemplated.  We  support  amendments  that  would  allow  flexibility  in 
situations  where  the  protection  of  wildlife  and  plants  currently  supercede 
the  rights  of  human  beings  to  make  a livelihood. 

There  are  times  when  Navajo  subsistence  farmers  along  the  San  Juan  River 


have  had  to  sacrifice  crops  for  the  sake  of  protection  of  endangered  fish 
that  were  once  called  "trash  fish." 

The  federal  government  tried  to  poison  the  fish  to  eradicate  the  species. 
Also  the  protected  plant.  Mesa  Verde  Cacti,  effectively  impedes  community 
and  economic  development  around  the  Shiprock  community. 

I will  impart  to  you  a concern  that  I ask  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
Department  of  Dustice.  This  matter  of  injustice  stems  from  the  so-called 
turmoil  of  1989,  a sad  time  in  our  recent  Navajo  history,  a period  of 
political  upheaval  and  a time  of  volatile  division  between  the  people. 

This  turmoil  of  1989  culminated  in  the  death  of  two  Navajo  people  and 
the  imprisonment  of  former  Chairman  Peter  MacDonald  and  several  of  his 
supporters.  Mr.  MacDonald's  sentence  was  commuted  by  by  President  Clinton 
and  (he)  is  home  free. 

The  injustice  I speak  of  is  in  the  continued  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Donald 
Benally,  Mr.  Ned  McKensley  and  Mr.  Earl  Roy  Lee. 

Our  people  talk  about  a healing  process,  but  there  can  be  no  healing  so 
long  as  these  three  individuals  remain  in  prison.  In  one  respect,  by 
keeping  them  imprisoned,  the  federal  government  is  preventing  - at  least 
delaying  - this  healing  process  to  commence.  Their  expeditious  release  is 
necessary. 

I also  wish  to  comment  on  the  continued  unjust  and  illegal  political 
imprisonment  of  our  native  brother  Leonard  Peltier.  Th  Bush  Administration 
needs  to  know  that  this  travesty  of  justice  also  must  be  rectified. 

I have  been  a lifelong  Democrat,  one  reason  for  this  political 
affiliation  is  my  belief  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  been  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  native  community.  I would  implore  of  the  Bush 
Administration  to  be  cognizant  of  and  responsive  to  the  human  rights 
issues  of  the  indigenous  peoples,  not  only  in  America,  but  throughout  the 
hemisphere. 

Lastly,  the  Navajo  Nation  prides  itself  on  being  the  largest  and  one  of 
the  most  progressive  tribes  across  the  land.  Yes,  we  have  excelled  at  many 
times,  we  have  a government  that  has  been  developed  to  a commendable  level 
of  sophistication  and  continues  to  be  refined. 

We  are  steadily  and  aggressively  testing  the  realms  of  self- 
determination,  self-reliance  and  self-sufficiency,  as  we  determine  what 
our  self-governance  should  be  like. 

However  in  this  day  and  age  of  the  21st  century  and  with  all  these  lofty 
ideals,  we  remain  wards  of  the  federal  government.  We  are  told  to  not 
claim  our  land  as  ours,  that  we  are  merely  being  permitted  to  live  on  the 
land . 

The  federal  government  remains  the  so-called  trustee  of  our  land.  Some 
of  us  believe  that  we  as  the  Navajo  Nation  are  grown  up  and  have 
progressed  to  the  point  where  we  can  manage  our  own  affairs,  including  our 
land . 

On  behalf  of  those  who  would  stand  with  me,  I declare  that  the  Navajo 
Nation  and  federal  government  must  begin  the  dialogue  to  determine  how  we 
the  Dine'  people  will  regain  title  to  our  land. 

Only  then  can  there  be  real  economic  development,  true  self-governance, 
self-determination  and  true  exercise  of  our  sovereignty. 

Editor's  note:  This  statement  was  delivered  to  the"Tribal  Land  and  People 
Summit  Listening  Session"  held  in  Window  Rock  on  August  22,  2001. 

Yazzie  is  president  of  Shiprock  Chapter. 
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Details  on  aboriginal  agenda  scant 
By  SUE  BAILEY--  The  Canadian  Press 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  Seven  months  after  the  Liberals  delivered  a throne  speech 
that  made  sweeping  promises  to  aboriginals,  few  in  government  want  to  talk 
about  how  they'll  be  delivered. 

Prime  Minister  lean  Chretien  has  repeatedly  touted  plans  for  a fall 
parliamentary  session  that  will  highlight  efforts  to  improve  life  for 
Canada's  First  Peoples. 

"It  is  a very  difficult  problem  . . . that  needs  a lot  of  attention  at 
this  moment,"  Chretien  said  last  week  as  his  caucus  gathered  in  Edmonton. 

But  calls  to  the  federal  departments  of  Indian  Affairs,  Health,  Industry 
and  others  expected  to  contribute  to  the  so-called  aboriginal  agenda  yield 
few  details. 

With  Commons  business  set  to  resume  Sept.  17,  many  bureaucrats  are  still 
referring  to  vague  works-in-progress  or  past  programs. 

"I  wish  we  knew  more,"  said  leff  Moore,  executive  director  of  Aboriginal 
Business  Canada,  an  Industry  Canada  program. 

"I  know  it's  one  of  the  prime  minister's  top  priorities  these  days.  But 
other  than  that,  we  haven't  heard  anything  specific." 

Industry  Minister  Brian  Tobin  is  one  of  several  ministers  who  will  make 
up  a newly  formed  cabinet  committee  to  be  led  by  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
Minister  Stephane  Dion,  sources  said  Wednesday. 

Other  confirmed  committee  members  include  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert 
Nault,  Human  Resources  Minister  lane  Stewart  and  lustice  Minister  Anne 
McLellan . 

The  committee's  purpose  is  to  pull  together  the  government-wide  effort 
to  deliver  on  last  lanuary's  throne  speech  promises. 

These  include: 

--  Working  to  ensure  basic  needs  for  jobs,  health,  education,  housing  and 
infrastructure  are  met. 

--  Expanding  early  childhood  development  and  Aboriginal  Head  Start 
programs . 

--  Lowering  rates  of  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  in  10  years. 

--  Dramatically  cutting  aboriginal  incarceration  rates  to  reflect 
Canadian  averages  "within  a generation." 

--  More  effective,  transparent  administrative  practices  on  reserves. 

--  Connecting  more  aboriginal  communities  to  the  Internet. 

--  Strengthening  business  and  entrepreneurial  skills  of  aboriginals. 

"I  don't  think  the  government's  going  to  speak  too  loudly  on  this  until 
the  fall,"  said  one  source  close  to  the  agenda  talks  who  did  not  want  to 
be  named. 

"This  is  the  sort  of  thing  you  want  to  get  right  the  first  time.  The 
throne  speech  lays  out  the  road  map.  And  from  that,  departments  lay  out 
policy  to  meet  those  goals.  And  that  simply  takes  time." 

Total  federal  spending  of  about  $7  billion  a year  on  aboriginal  programs 
has  not  eased  crippling  poverty,  rampant  unemployment  and  high  suicide 
rates . 

"Too  many  kids  are  being  born  with  (fetal  alcohol  syndrome),"  McLellan 
said  in  an  interview.  "There  are  very  high  suicide  rates,  high  rates  of 
domestic  violence,  a low  rate  of  completion  of  high  school,  high  jobless 
rates . " 

McLellan 's  task  is  to  start  lowering  aboriginal  incarceration  rates  that 
were  chastised  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in  1999. 

Citing  1997  statistics,  the  high  court  said  aboriginals  make  up  three 
per  cent  of  the  population  but  12  per  cent  of  federal  inmates.  In  the 
Prairie  provinces,  aboriginals  make  up  even  higher  percentages  of 
prisoners,  especially  in  youth  facilities. 

"This  is  unsustainable,"  McLellan  said.  "Think  of  the  waste  of  young 
peoples'  lives  ...  and  the  pain  of  their  victims." 

"How  do  you  keep  (crime  rates)  down?  You  prevent  crime  in  the  first 
place. " 

The  lustice  Department  will  need  help  from  other  federal  sectors,  the 
provinces  and  aboriginal  communities,  McLellan  said. 

"We  want  to  . . . develop  programs  that  make  sense  for  aboriginal 
communities  and  the  people  who  live  in  them." 


These  will  complement  an  aboriginal  justice  strategy  that  has  funded 
various  grassroots  projects  in  recent  years,  McLellan  said. 

The  cabinet  committee  on  aboriginal  issues  is  not  expected  to  have  its 
first  meeting  until  Sept.  13. 
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NEWS  STORY 

'White  mobs'  beat  my  people:  Coon  Come 
Corinna  Schuler,  National  Post 
Friday,  August  31,  2001 

DURBAN  - Matthew  Coon  Come,  the  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First 
Nations,  told  a world  conference  against  racism  yesterday  that  an  uncaring 
government  and  "white  mobs"  have  robbed  his  people  of  their  livelihood  and 
forced  them  on  to  marginal  reserves. 

An  international  audience  of  almost  1,000  activists  was  gathered  under 
the  largest  conference  tent  in  Durban's  cricket  field  when  an  emotional  Mr. 
Coon  Come  complained  that  Canada's  indigenous  peoples  endure  everything 
from  substandard  housing  to  state  violence.  He  shocked  many  in  the  crowd 
with  his  version  of  the  fishing  dispute  that  unfolded  last  year  at  Burnt 
Church,  N.B. 

"When  our  people  tried  to  obtain  a moderate  livelihood  from  the  sea, 
white  mobs  burned  our  boats  and  beat  our  people,"  said  Mr.  Coon  Come, 
leader  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations. 

"The  Canadian  government  intervened  only  to  ram  our  boats  at  sea,"  Mr. 
Coon  Come  said. 

Violence  erupted  in  Burnt  Church  last  year  after  native  traps  were  set 
illegally  and  fisheries  officers  began  pulling  them  out. 

A fisheries  officer  had  his  cheekbone  crushed  by  a flying  rock  in  August 
and  several  days  later  natives  accused  officers  of  sinking  two  boats  and 
ramming  a skiff.  There  were  several  clashes  between  officers  and  natives. 

In  September,  fisheries  officers  said  they  were  forced  to  abandon  a pre- 
dawn raid  on  native  lobster  traps  after  two  gunshots  were  fired  from  the 
Burnt  Church  reserve. 

"Right  across  Canada,"  Mr.  Coon  Come  said  yesterday,  "we  have  been 
assigned  to  tiny,  marginal  areas  of  land  called  Indian  reserves  --  less 
than  a few  per  cent  of  our  traditional  lands.  The  Canadian  state  has 
retained  for  itself  the  resource  rights,  even  under  our  feet." 

One  black  South  African  student  seated  in  the  crowd  gasped  at  the 
description.  "Oh  my  goodness,"  she  exclaimed.  "Is  it  true?  That  happens  in 
Canada?" 

When  Mr.  Coon  Come  left  Ottawa  this  week  vowing  to  expose  Canada's 
"racist"  treatment  of  native  peoples,  he  could  not  have  imagined  such  a 
large,  sympathetic  crowd  would  turn  out  in  Durban  to  cheer  him. 

The  non-governmental  conference  on  racism  is  a prelude  to  the  official 
United  Nations  racism  conference  that  begins  today,  and  many  of  the 
disparate  NGO  forums  have  attracted  a handful  of  people. 

But  Mr.  Coon  Come  was  paired  on  a panel  with  Angela  Davis,  the  African- 
American  activist  who  was  once  imprisoned  on  charges  of  murder  and 
kidnapping.  Hundreds  rushed  to  snap  pictures  and  get  autographs  from  Ms. 
Davis,  and  the  crowd  grew  larger  when  word  got  around  that  Winnie 
Madikizela-Mandela,  the  controversial  former  wife  of  Nelson  Mandela,  had 
made  a surprise  appearance  on  the  panel. 

She  greeted  Mr.  Coon  Come  with  a bear  hug,  and  his  speech  was  delayed 
for  several  minutes  as  the  audience  cheered  for  Ms.  Madikizela-Mandela. 


Activists  hollered  their  approval  when  Ms.  Davis  called  for  the 
abolition  of  prisons  and  they  cheered  as  another  panelist  proclaimed  the 
American  stars  and  stripes  "the  most  hated  flag  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Coon  Come  was  applauded  repeatedly  during  his  20-minute  speech  and 
Ms.  Madikizela-Mandela  nodded  while  he  compared  the  plight  of  his  Cree 
people  to  that  of  black  South  Africans  under  apartheid. 

"We  also  recognized  the  racist  and  colonial  syndrome  of  dispossession 
and  discrimination  that  was  taking  place  in  South  Africa  from  our  own 
experience.  My  own  people,  the  lames  Bay  Crees,  have  been  virtually 
completely  dispossessed  of  our  lands  and  resources,"  he  said. 

"We  have  been  deprived  of  our  means  of  subsistence  and  our  lands,  and 
are  being  denied  our  right  to  benefit  fully  from  our  natural  wealth  and 
resources . " 

Mr.  Coon  Come  said  the  feelings  of  hopelessness  and  despair  among 
aboriginal  youth  have  led  to  shocking  rates  of  suicide  and  prison 
incarceration.  He  noted  that  Canada's  reserves  are  often  overcrowded  and 
lacking  in  adequate  sanitation  or  clean  drinking  water  --  and  he  appeared 
to  lay  full  blame  on  the  government. 

"I  realize  this  may  be  surprising  news  for  some  of  you.  Canadians,  and 
the  government  of  Canada,  present  themselves  around  the  world  as  upholders 
and  protectors  of  human  rights." 

He  acknowledged  that,  "in  many  ways"  the  reputation  is  well  deserved,  as 
Canada  was  a key  opponent  of  apartheid  and  provides  development  assistance 
around  the  world. 

"However,  at  home  in  Canada,  the  oppression,  marginalization  and 
dispossession  of  indigenous  people  continue." 

He  said  the  situation  facing  natives  in  Canada  "has  correctly  been 
referred  to  as  'Canada's  hidden  shame.'  " 

In  an  interview  later,  Mr.  Coon  Come  insisted  much  of  the  $7-billion 
Ottawa  spends  on  social  programs  for  aboriginals  each  year  is  wasted  on 
government  bureaucracy  and  never  trickles  down  to  the  people  on  reserves. 

"If  we  could  revenue-share  from  the  natural  resources  attached  to  our 
lands,  we  wouldn't  have  to  rely  on  government  handouts.  I hate  government 
handouts.  I feel  like  a beggar  in  my  own  country,  always  asking  the 
federal  government  for  money." 

COON  COME  SAYS: 

- "We  also  recognized  the  racist  and  colonial  syndrome  of  dispossession 
and  discrimination  that  was  taking  place  in  South  Africa  from  our  own 
experience. " 

- "At  home  in  Canada,  the  oppression,  marginalization  and  dispossession 
of  indigenous  people  continue." 

- "We  have  been  deprived  of  our  means  of  subsistence  and  our  lands,  and 
are  being  denied  our  right  to  benefit  fully  from  our  natural  wealth  and 
resources . " 
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'Canadian  apartheid'  grabs  local  headlines 
Corinna  Schuler,  National  Post 
Friday,  August  31,  2001 

DURBAN  - The  plight  of  natives  in  Canada  is  under  the  spotlight  in  South 
Africa . 

Although  aboriginals  from  Australia,  the  United  States,  South  America 
and  Scandinavia  are  in  Durban  to  complain  about  discrimination  they  face 
at  home,  it  is  native  Canadians  who  are  receiving  the  most  attention. 


Among  the  books  and  pamphlets  making  the  rounds  at  the  conference,  the 
glossiest  is  a colour  brochure  titled  Pushed  to  the  Edge  of  Extinction  -- 
Racism  Against  Indigenous  Peoples  of  Canada. 

The  23-page  booklet,  produced  by  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Crees, 
includes  pictures  designed  to  shock.  One  is  of  a native  woman  and  child 
being  pulled  to  the  ground  by  an  armed  soldier  at  Oka  in  1990.  Another 
shows  children  in  filthy  housing. 

On  Wednesday,  South  African  newspapers  carried  a lengthy  article  by  two 
aboriginal-rights  lawyers  from  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Ioanna  Birenbaum  and  Andrew 
Orkin,  under  headlines  such  as  "Canadian  apartheid  shuts  out  aboriginals." 

"In  Canada,  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world,  indigenous 
peoples  live  in  a state  of  apartheid,"  the  article  states.  "They  have  been 
pushed  onto  tiny  reserves,  marginalized  and  forced  into  poverty  and 
dependency. " 

The  United  Nations  has  also  come  under  attack  because  natives  say  its 
draft  declaration  does  not  treat  aboriginals  with  the  same  status  accorded 
women  or  blacks. 

Mary  Robinson,  the  UN's  Human  Rights  Commissioner,  met  yesterday  with 
Matthew  Coon  Come,  the  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  to 
discuss  the  document,  which  says  native  people  must  continue  negotiations 
with  state  governments  for  land  and  self-determination. 

"How  would  the  world  react  if  the  United  Nations  declared  that  'all 
women'  or  'all  blacks'  have  no  fundamental  human  rights,  except  as 
determined  in  'negotiations'  with  state  parties?"  Mr.  Coon  Come  asked. 

There  are  at  least  15  other  Canadian  natives  at  the  Durban  conference, 
but  not  all  blame  the  federal  government  for  their  situation. 

lason  Knockwood,  the  31-year-old  leader  of  the  Congress  of  Aboriginal 
Peoples,  grew  up  on  a troubled  reserve  but  says  he  does  not  blame  the 
government . 

"I  think  in  the  past  ...  that  was  one  of  our  faults,"  he  said  in  an 
interview.  "We  stood  and  took  what  was  given  to  us  and  pointed  the  finger. 
I'm  not  going  to  point  a finger  at  the  federal  government.  Ignorance  is 
what  is  hurting  our  people  now.  It  is  society  in  general,  and  our  own 
populations  as  well." 
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Tuesday,  August  28,  2001 

Indian  affairs  minister  admonishes  chief 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Bob  Nault  has  admonished  the 
national  aboriginal  chief  for  saying  Canada  discriminates  against  its 
native  people. 

Assembly  of  First  Nations  Chief  Matthew  Coon  Come,  who  left  last  weekend 
for  a United  Nations  summit  on  racism,  said  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
"discrimination  and  systemic  racism"  is  directed  at  Canada's  aboriginals. 

Nault  said  Tuesday  the  comments  were  neither  helpful  nor  acceptable. 

"We  have  a $7-billion  budget  that  goes  to  First  Nations  people;  we  have 
a very  progressive  agenda  to  improve  the  lives  of  First  Nations  citizens," 
he  said  following  a cabinet  meeting. 

"I  don't  think  it's  helpful  to  make  those  kinds  of  generalizations...  I 
would  say  that  Canadians  are  very  supportive  of  the  Aboriginal  People  and 
our  unique  relationship  that  we  have  with  them." 

Coon  Come  also  said  that  racism  contributes  to  the  lower  life  expectancy, 
poor  health  and  rampant  unemployment  among  aboriginals. 

The  UN  world  conference  against  racism  begins  Friday  in  Durban,  South 


Africa . 
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Quebec  cree  speak  out  on  human  rights 

Montreal  - Quebec's  Cree  are  condemnimg  Canada's  record  with  its 
indigenous  people  at  the  conference  on  racism  in  Durban,  South  Africa.  The 
Grand  Council  of  the  Crees  is  handing  out  a report  entitled  Pushed  to  the 
Edge  of  Extinction  . 

The  Cree  say  their  leaders  have  been  raked  over  the  editorial  coals  for 
claiming  Canada's  aboriginal  peoples  have  been  pushed  to  the  edge  of 
social,  economic  and  political  extinction. 

To  fight  back,  they've  released  a 24-page  glossy  report  that  draws 
heavily  on  the  1996  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal  People  . 

"We  want  to  highlight  the  reality  of  race  relations  in  Canada,"  says 
Bill  Namagoose,  executive  director  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Cree. 

The  report  is  a look  at  the  condition  of  native  peoples  across  the 
country.  It  includes  poverty  and  high  suicide  rates.  It  also  details 
confrontations  between  natives  and  the  government,  from  Oka  to  Burnt 
Church . 

Namagoose  hopes  that  by  handing  out  12,  000  copies  of  the  report  at  the 
international  conference  on  racism,  Canada  will  be  forced  to  acknowledge 
what  he  calls  the  deplorable  living  conditions  natives  face. 

"The  conditions  we  find  our  people  in,  a lot  of  it  comes  from  racism.  We 
see  it  everyday,"  Namagoose  says.  "Otherwise  where  would  it  come  from?" 

Namagoose  stops  short  however,  of  calling  Canada  a racist  nation.  He 
says  the  people  of  Canada  don't  make  the  decisions  that  affect  his  people. 
The  federal  government  does. 
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Ottawa  extends  Burnt  Church  lobster  licence 
WebPosted  Tue  Aug  28  11:59:40  2001 

BURNT  CHURCH,  N.B.  - Ottawa  has  decided  to  allow  the  Burnt  Church  Band  in 
New  Brunswick  to  catch  lobster  in  Miramichi  Bay  for  another  eight  weeks. 
This  came  after  a temporary  licence  expired  at  midnight  Monday. 

The  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  proposed  a two-month  fall  fishery 
for  the  band,  confining  native  fishermen  to  900  lobster  traps  and  small 
boats,  using  the  catch  only  for  food  and  ceremonial  purposes. 

The  band  rejected  this  proposal,  so  Fisheries  Minister  Herb  Dhaliwal 
announced  the  temporary  licence  would  be  extended  until  Oct.  20. 

Chief  Wilbur  Dedam  said  Ottawa's  offer  was  too  limited  and  it  did  not 
take  into  account  aboriginal  treaty  rights  to  fish. 

"It  remains  the  position  of  Burnt  Church  not  to  enter  into  an  interim 
agreement  as  proposed  by  the  federal  government,  but  to  fish  under  our  own 


fisheries  management  plan/'  he  said 

The  chief  said  he  is  not  opposed  to  continued  negotiations,  but  is 
opposed  to  any  deal  that  doesn't  respect  aboriginal  treaty  rights. 

Non-native  fishermen  are  opposed  to  the  fall  lobster  fishery  because 
they  claim  the  area  cannot  support  two  fishing  seasons  - one  in  the  spring 
and  the  other  in  the  fall. 

The  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  has  tried  for  the  past  three 
years  to  find  a resolution  to  the  dispute. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
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Burnt  Church  natives  angered 
By  CHRIS  MORRIS--  The  Canadian  Press 

BURNT  CHURCH,  N.B.  (CP)  --  Non-native  fishermen  cruised  into  Miramichi 
Bay  to  remind  authorities  of  their  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  conflict 
between  native  fishermen  and  Ottawa,  says  the  operator  of  a family  fishing 
business . 

Lucie  Breau,  who  runs  the  business  in  nearby  Neguac,  N.B.,  said  the 
commercial  fishermen  organized  the  flotilla  Sunday  night  to  draw  attention 
to  their  situation. 

"They  touched  nothing  at  all,"  Breau  said  Monday  of  the  non-native 
fishermen . 

"They  went  on  the  water  just  to  say,  'We  are  here.  We're  not  dead.'  This 
is  a traditional  fishery  for  us  as  well." 

But  Mi'kmaq  fishermen  at  the  Burnt  Church  reserve  reacted  angrily  Monday 
to  the  show  of  force  by  about  20  non-native  who  moved  into  the  waters  as 
darkness  fell. 

Native  fishermen  insisted  a number  of  traps  were  cut,  but  the  RCMP  said 
they  didn't  see  any  damage  being  done. 

"Well,  what  do  the  cops  think  those  fishermen  were  doing  out  there  on  a 
Sunday  night,  less  than  a kilometre  from  our  shore  --  chasing  herring?" 
said  an  angry  lames  Ward,  an  architect  of  the  band's  own  fisheries 
management  plan. 

"How  can  anything  good  come  from  what  those  fishermen  did?  This  is 
really  setting  the  tone  for  future  conflict." 

Ward,  a Mi'kmaq  warrior,  said  the  band  put  up  barricades  at  its  two  main 
entrances  on  Sunday  after  it  appeared  the  RCMP  was  sending  in  extra 
officers  to  surround  the  reserve. 

"We  were  basically  under  siege,"  he  said. 

The  barricades  were  no  longer  being  enforced  by  late  Monday  afternoon. 
The  RCMP  maintained  a heavy  presence  around  Burnt  Church,  but  did  not  go 
into  the  reserve. 

The  non-native  commercial  fishermen  want  the  federal  Fisheries 
Department  to  step  in  and  end  the  native  fall  fishery  once  and  for  all. 

Breau  said  Miramichi  Bay  can't  support  two  commercial  fisheries:  the 
authorized  season  in  the  spring  and  the  unauthorized  native  fishery  in  the 
fall. 

"For  three  years  we  have  been  waiting  for  this  to  be  settled,"  she  said. 

"It's  not  just  that  we're  frustrated.  We  feel  like  we  have  nowhere  to 
turn . " 

The  Burnt  Church  fishery  is  legal  up  until  Tuesday  morning,  when  a 
federal  licence  expires  that  allowed  the  trapping  of  lobsters  for  food, 
social  and  ceremonial  purposes. 

Ottawa  has  offered  to  extend  the  licence  for  another  eight  weeks. 


The  proposal  would  allow  the  Mi'kmaq  community  to  fish  up  to  900  traps 
in  the  waters  of  the  bay  directly  in  front  of  the  reserve. 

The  federal  Fisheries  Department  maintains  it  has  the  right  and  an 
obligation  to  manage  the  fishery  for  everyone  involved,  but  the  natives 
believe  federal  authorities  are  trying  to  usurp  their  treaty  right  to  earn 
a moderate  livelihood. 

In  1999,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruled  that  Donald  Marshall  Dr.,  a 
Mi'kmaq  from  Nova  Scotia,  had  a treaty  right  to  fish  eels.  It  also  said 
the  Mi'kmaq,  Maliseet  and  Passamaquoddy  bands  can  hunt,  fish  and  gather  to 
earn  a moderate  livelihood,  within  rules  set  by  Ottawa. 

Federal  negotiators  have  been  trying  ever  since  to  set  parameters 
acceptable  to  First  Nations,  non-native  fishermen  and  other  interests. 
Copyright  c.  2001,  Canoe  Limited  Partnership. 
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Burnt  Church  lobster  fishermen  defy  Ottawa 
WebPosted  Fri  Aug  31  22:44:17  2001 

BURNT  CHURCH,  N.B.  - Native  fishermen  fought  back  overnight  in  their 
longstanding  dispute  with  Ottawa  over  lobster  fishing  rights  in  the 
Miramichi,  replacing  traps  removed  by  fisheries  officials  Thursday. 

The  fishermen  began  replacing  traps  after  dark  Thursday  night,  putting 
at  least  14  in  the  water.  They  plan  to  set  more  traps  Friday  and  say  they 
will  guard  them  closely. 

Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  official  Bob  Allain  couldn't  confirm 
the  new  traps  have  been  set,  but  said  new  buoys  have  been  spotted. 

He  said  it's  not  clear  whether  the  flags  are  for  lobster  or  for  the 
commercial  rock  crab  fishery  in  the  area  under  way  right  now. 

Allain  said  the  traps  will  be  checked  sometime  later  today. 

FROM  AUG  30,  2001:  Fisheries  officials  seize  native  lobster  traps 
Fisheries  officials  said  they  seized  the  86  traps  Thursday  because  they 
were  outside  approved  fishing  boundaries. 

Mi'kmaq  fishermen  reject  Ottawa's  regulations,  saying  that  treaty  rights 
allow  them  to  manage  the  fishery  as  they  see  fit. 

The  federal  government  licensed  the  band  to  fish  in  a limited  area  until 
Oct.  20. 

The  band  says  that  area  doesn't  contain  adequate  supplies  of  lobster. 

"I'm  going  to  follow  the  lobster,"  said  native  fisherman  Dason  Ward.  "I 
have  to.  I've  got  to  make  a moderate  livelihood  somehow  and  in  this  little 
area  here  you  can't." 
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BURNT  CHURCH,  N.B.  - Native  fishermen  remained  defiant  Saturday  as 
federal  officials  moved  in  and  hauled  another  40  lobster  traps  out  of 
Miramichi  Bay  in  northeastern  New  Brunswick. 

Members  of  the  Burnt  Church  reserve  vowed  to  continue  setting  cages  as 
far  from  shore  as  they  want,  despite  orders  from  Ottawa  that  they  not  fish 
beyond  a certain  zone. 

"As  far  as  we're  concerned,  there  is  no  boundary,"  said  Leo  Bartibogue, 
a member  of  the  band's  police  force. 

Non-native  fishermen  are  not  allowed  to  catch  lobster  out  of  season 
without  a permit,  according  to  Ottawa.  The  federal  government  has  issued  a 
temporary  licence  to  the  Burnt  Church  reserve. 

But  the  licence,  which  expires  Oct.  20,  limits  the  number  of  cages 
allowed  in  the  water,  and  imposes  restrictions  on  where  the  equipment  can 
be  set. 

Burnt  Church  leaders,  however,  have  rejected  Ottawa's  terms.  They  argue 
that  the  Mi'kmaq  have  treaty  rights  to  manage  their  own  fishery  all  year 
round . 

Heavy  rain  forced  members  of  the  reserve  back  to  shore  Saturday 
afternoon,  but  they  vowed  to  set  more  lobster  traps  in  the  bay  as  soon  as 
the  weather  cleared. 

Federal  fisheries  officers  have  seized  more  than  120  lobster  traps  from 
Miramichi  Bay  since  Thursday.  They  reported  no  trouble  during  routine 
patrols  Saturday. 

FROM  AUG  31,  2001:  Burnt  Church  lobster  fishermen  defy  Ottawa 

Tension  has  been  high  in  the  area  because  some  non-native  fishermen 
don't  think  Ottawa  should  permit  anybody  to  set  lobster  traps  out  of 
season.  They  want  one  set  of  rules  to  apply  to  everyone. 

In  the  past  few  years,  Mi'kmaq  fishermen  have  clashed  with  DFO  officers, 
as  well  as  non-native  fishermen. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
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John  Soper:  The  Innu  say  loggers  are  cutting  down  too  many  trees  in 
Labrador's  forests.  The  province  already  permits  substantial  logging 
in  the  Upper  Lake  Melville  District  but  native  leaders  in  Sheshatshiu 
say  the  logging  companies  are  taking  more  than  they  are  allowed  to. 

Paul  Pigott  reports. 

Peter  Penashue:  They  are  used  to  having  full  reign  to  cut  in  however 
they  like  . . . 

Paul  Pigott:  Peter  Penashue  has  sharp  words  for  Labrador's  logging 
companies,  the  president  of  the  Innu  Nation  says  Innu  forest  monitors 
are  reporting  clear  cuts  in  sensitive  ecological  areas. 

Peter  Penashue:  Our  foresters  and  the  junior  foresters  all  agree  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  were  not  being  followed  and  were  being  bent 
to  reflect  the  needs  of  the  local  harvester. 


Paul  Pigott:  Penashue  says  companies  are  cutting  beyond  boundaries, 
encroaching  on  things  like  rivers  and  offsprey  nesting  areas.  Last 
week  he  took  those  concerns  to  the  Minister  of  Forest,  Resources  and 
Agrifoods.  Rick  Woodford  admits  there  may  be  a problem. 

Rick  Woodford:  There  might  have  been  say  for  instance  an  extension  of 
a road  that  was  probably  started  prematurely.  So  they  were  supposed 
to  check  those  things  out  to  see  if  there  was  anything  to  it  or  not, 
if  there  was  well  then  they  take  appropriate  action. 

Paul  Pigott:  Woodford  says  his  department  is  still  investigating  the 
alleged  infractions.  Paul  Pigott,  CBC  News,  Happy  Valley  - Goose  Bay. 

RESOURCES:  Innu  are  criticizing  the  forest  practices  of  Labrador's 
largest  logging  company.  Hickey  Construction  cuts  50,000  cubic  meters 
of  timber  annually  along  the  Grand  Lake  logging  road.  The  operation 
creates  about  60  jobs,  but  the  Innu  say  it's  also  creating  too  many 
clear  cuts  - Interview  with  "Peter  Penashue",  president  of  Innu 
Nation . 
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Mike  Power:  Innu  are  criticizing  the  forest  practices  of  Labrador's 
largest  logging  company.  Hickey  Construction  cuts  50,000  cubic  meters 
of  timber  annually  along  the  Grand  Lake  logging  road.  The  operation 
creates  about  60  jobs,  but  the  Innu  say  it's  also  creating  too  many 
clear  cuts.  Peter  Penashue  is  president  of  the  Innu  Nation,  he  spoke 
with  Paul  Pigott. 

Paul  Pigott:  Peter  Penashue  what  do  you  think  when  you  see  a barge 
load  of  wood  on  it's  way  down  to  Newfoundland? 

Peter  Penashue:  From  the  Innu  Nation  point  of  view  we  don't  agree 
with  that  and  we've  said  that  in  the  past.  And  certainly  at  our 
meeting  with  the  Minister  Rick  Woodford  we  certainly  told  him  that. 
And  he  agrees  that  you  know,  the  wood  should  not  be  going  out  to  the 
island.  The  wood  should  remain  here  for  processing  for  the  benefit  of 
Labradorians . So  because  of  that  agreement  now  we  have  to  make  sure 
that  the  next  round  none  of  the  wood  goes  out  to  the  island.  So  the 
Minister  and  ourselves  agree  that's  going  to  be,  sort  of  the  plan 
that  we  are  going  to  be  putting  forward. 

Paul  Pigott:  Talk  to  me  about  the  discussions  you  had.  Did  you  get 
any  commitments  from  Minister  Woodford  when  you  spoke  with  him? 

Peter  Penashue:  Well  what  we  did  was  we  reviewed  the  forestry  process 
agreement  we  have  with  the  department  and  we've  assessed  the 
situation  as  to  what's  working  and  what's  not.  And  one  area  that's 
become  contentious  I guess  is  the  area  of  the  logging  operation  this 
year.  We've  hired  foresters,  qualified  foresters  to  review  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Department.  And  then  we  brought  those  rules 
and  regulations  to  the  site  and  made  sure  they  were  being  followed. 
And  what  we  found  out  is  that  the  forester  itself,  Hickey 
Construction,  was  not  following  the  provincial  rules  and  regulations. 
So  we  made  sure  the  Department  knew  about  that  and  the  company  knew 
about  it. 

Paul  Pigott:  Can  I just  ask  you  specific  examples  of  that?  Can  you 
give  me  examples  of  where  they  weren't  meeting  the  provincial 
guidelines? 


Peter  Penashue:  Well  there  are  certain  areas  that  allow  for 
protection  of  osprey  and  when  we  brought  that  to  the  construction 


company  they  were  very  upset  because  they  were  used  to  . . . they 
were  used  to  operating  under  the  . . . having  full  reign  to  cut 
however  they  like  in  the  areas  of  which  they  were  allocated  the  lot. 

Paul  Pigott:  Okay  so  when  you  took  that  information  to  the  forestry 
department  what  did  they  say? 

Peter  Penashue:  What  they  said  is  that,  the  local  director  here  was 
making  a case  that  you  know  this  is  something  that  they  have  been 
working  with  and  they  would  send  people  in  their  periodically.  But 
what  we've  found  is  that  our  foresters  and  the  junior  foresters  all 
agree  that  the  rules  and  regulations  were  not  being  followed  and  were 
being  bent  to  reflect  the  needs  of  the  local  harvester.  So  that's  you 
know,  obviously  put  our  case  in  a very  strong  position  because  we 
raised  that  with  the  minister.  So  I mean  obviously  ...  I think  it 
was  a very  difficult  meeting  for  the  Department  mainly  because  they 
were  trying  to  appear  to  be  in  unison  as  a government.  At  the  same 
time  I think  the  Minister  clearly  was  sensing  that  the  boys  hadn't 
been  following  their  own  established  rules  and  guidelines.  So  it  was 
clear  that  they  were  very  uncomfortable  with  that. 

Paul  Pigott:  I understand  that  Minister  Woodford  actually  got 
firsthand,  he  got  to  see  the  barge  with  the  wood  going  down  to  the 
island.  What  did  he  think  of  that?  Did  you  see  any  reaction  or  get 
any  reaction  from  him? 

Peter  Penashue:  Well  I did  talk  to  him  afterwards,  I talked  to  him 
before  he  went  down  to  the  dock  and  I talked  to  him  afterwards  and 
clearly  he's  of  the  view  that  the  wood  that's  cut  here  should  stay 
here  and  be  processed  here  locally  so  that  there  could  be  a maximum 
benefit  for  the  local  people.  And  we  agree  with  that.  We  don't  agree 
with  the  wood  being  shipped  out  to  the  island.  We  don't  see  any 
benefit  in  that. 

Paul  Pigott:  And  how  would  you  ensure,  what  are  your  ideas  for  the 
forest  plan  that  would  ensure  that  would  does  stay  in  Labrador? 

Peter  Penashue:  What  we  encourage  is  a local  operation  or  a local 
operator  taking  and  sawing  the  wood  here  locally.  And  perhaps  even 
further  to  establish  a further  processing  here. 

Paul  Pigott:  I'm  just  wondering  how  you  make  them  do  it,  how  do  you 
make  them  follow  those  rules?  Is  that  something  that's  going  to  be 
part  of  the  management  plant? 

Peter  Penashue:  Well  this  is  what  we  are  doing,  we  are  sitting  down 
with  the  department  and  we  are  developing  a management  plan  and  then 
we  will  be  putting  together  an  operational  plan  and  throughout  that 
process  we  are  going  to  be  insisting  that  the  wood  that's  cut  here 
and  be  cut  on  a sustainable  basis. 

Paul  Pigott:  I think  to  be  fair  from  the  forestry  industry 
perspective  they  are  trying  to  develop  the  sawmill  industry  here.  So 
how  do  you  think  that  plays  into  this  forest  plan? 

Peter  Penashue:  Well  what  we've  been  saying  is  that  look  we  are 
prepared  to  work  with  the  local  harvesters  here  and  the  sawmill 
operators  and  the  Department.  We've  sat  down  with  the  Department  now 
to  work  out  a management  plan  and  an  operational  plan.  So  we  are  not 
saying  that  we  are  out  to  destroy  the  industry.  We  are  there  to 
improve  the  industry  so  that  it's  sustainable  on  a long-term  basis. 
But  we  have  a lot  of  problem  when  we  see  for  example  this  year,  the 
local  harvester  had  an  allocation  of  wood,  the  sawmill  operators  had 
an  allocation,  which  they  all  sold  or  gave  to  the  Hickey  Construction 
for  export.  So  all  of  the  wood  now  that  was  assigned  last  year  is  now 


for  the  benefit  of  Newfoundland.  And  now  the  sawmill  operators  are 
coming  forward  and  telling  us  and  complaining  that  there  isn't  enough 
wood  for  them  to  cut  for  their  mills.  And  we  are  saying  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  picture  here,  you  just  gave  all  your  wood  to 
Mike  Hickey  who  sold  it  to  Newfoundland  and  now  you  are  coming  back 
and  complaining  to  us  saying  there  is  a shortage  of  wood.  And  we've 
told  that  to  the  Minister  and  clearly  the  Minister  sees  that  there  is 
a concern  here  and  that  we  need  to  deal  with  the  situation.  And  what 
we  are  saying  is  that  the  wood  that  is  cut  here  in  Labrador  should 
stay  here  in  Labrador  and  process  here  in  Labrador.  If  it  can't  be 
done  economically  then  it  shouldn't  be  done  at  all.  Because  there 
will  be  a point  in  future  when  it  can  be  done  economically  if  it 
can't  be  done  now.  So  why  should  we  be  exporting  our  wood,  like  we've 
done  in  the  past,  for  the  benefit  of  Newfoundland.  We  should  not  be 
exporting  wood.  The  wood  should,  in  our  view,  stay  here  in  Labrador 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Labradorians. 

Paul  Pigott:  Peter  Penashue  thanks  very  much  for  speaking  with  us. 
Peter  Penashue:  Thank  you. 

Mike  Power:  That's  the  president  of  the  Innu  Nation,  Peter  Penashue. 

RESOURCES:  Innu  are  criticizing  the  forest  practices  of  Labrador's 
largest  logging  company.  Hickey  Construction  cuts  50,000  cubic  meters 
of  timber  annually  along  the  Grand  Lake  logging  road.  The  operation 
creates  about  60  jobs,  but  the  Innu  say  it's  also  creating  too  many 
clear  cuts.  Last  week  Innu  Nation  president  Peter  Penashue  met  with 
the  province's  forestry  minister  - Interview  with  "Rick  Woodford", 
Minister  of  Forest  Resources  and  Agrifoods. 
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Mike  Power:  As  you  heard  in  the  interview  last  week  Penashue  met  with 
the  Minister  of  Forest  Resources  and  Agrifoods.  Paul  Pigott  asked 
Rick  Woodford  to  respond  to  the  Innu's  concerns. 

Rick  Woodford:  We  addressed  those  concerns,  we  talked  about  it  and  I 
talked  to  our  officials  about  it  and  made  sure  that  proper  policing 
was  done  with  regards  to  the  provincial  regulations.  We  agreed  at  the 
end  of  the  day  that  this  was  the  approach  we  would  take  to  make  sure 
that  our  staff  in  Goose  Bay  would  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Innu 
Nation  and  the  contractors  in  the  area  to  make  sure  all  provincial 
regulations  are  adhered  to  right  now. 

Paul  Pigott:  But  the  Innu  are  claiming  that  there  were  provincial 
practices  that  were  not  followed.  What  is  your  Department  doing  to 
follow  up  on  that? 

Rick  Woodford:  Well  our  staff  will  follow  up  on  that.  If  there  are 
practices  that  are  not  being  followed  well  then  we  will  have  to  take 
the  appropriate  action  like  we  do  anywhere,  on  the  island  or 
otherwise.  But  I made  it  quite  clear  to  our  staff  there  and  to  the 
Innu  Nation  and  everybody  else  there  that  the  practices  must  be 
followed,  the  regulations  must  be  followed  and  if  there  are  any 
infractions  or  anything  like  that  well  we  will  just  have  to  take 
action  where  necessary. 

Paul  Pigott:  So  what  did  you  office  here  in  Goose  Bay,  the  Regional 
Office,  say  about  any  infractions?  Were  there  in  fact  infractions 
that  happened? 


Rick  Woodford:  Well  they  did  say  after  the  fact  that  when  they  went 


in  to  look  there  might  have  been  say  for  instance  an  extension  of  a 
road  that  was  probably  started  prematurely.  But  at  the  end  of  the  day 
the  permit  would  be  given  in  any  case.  There  is  probably,  I don't 
know  for  sure,  they  were  going  to  check  out  the  possibility  of 
probably  a buffer  zone  or  two  like  that.  So  they  were  supposed  to 
check  those  things  out  to  see  if  there  was  anything  to  it  or  not.  And 
like  I said  if  there  was  well  then  they  would  take  appropriate 
action.  But  I also  told  them  at  the  time  to  make  sure  from  now  on 
that  everybody  work  together  to  adhere  to  the  regulations  and  that  I 
was  not  going  to  put  up  with  any  infractions  to  the  forestry 
regulation . 

Paul  Pigott:  What  about  the  wood  coming  out  of  Labrador?  That's 
another  concern  the  Innu  have. 

Rick  Woodford:  Well  that's  a real  concern  for  everybody.  I mean  I 
always  said  that  wherever  possible  in  Labrador  then  the  lumber,  you 
know  for  instance  the  wood  should  go  to  a saw  mill  first  and  so  on. 
But  there  are  a number  of  things  have  to  be  addressed  there.  One,  we 
must  have  the  integrated  in  place,  which  is  coming  along  pretty 
nicely  in  Goose  Bay.  And  secondly  we  must  address  the  problem,  what 
to  do  with  wood  chips  and  how  to  get  it  out.  Those  are  two  of  the 
things  we  must  address.  The  other  thing  in  Goose  Bay  that  would  be 
added  to  the  problem  is  that  about  80%  of  the  timber  probably  end  up 
in  chips  anyway.  There  is  only  about  20%  fit  for  saw  logs.  It's  all 
overmatured  timber  and  we  are  having  a real  problem  with  it  with 
regards  to  saw  logs. 

Paul  Pigott:  When  do  you  think  Labrador  will  see  the  end  of  this  sort 
of  round  wood  export? 

Rick  Woodford:  Well  like  I said  as  soon  as  we  get  the  management 
agreement  in  place,  possibly  by  March  or  April  of  next  year.  There  is 
no  reason  then  if  the  integrated  in  Goose  Bay,  the  integrated  saw 
mill  system  is  brought  up  to  capacity,  to  be  able  to  handle  whatever 
saw  logs  comes  out  of  there,  you  know  they  will  do  that  in 
conjunction  with  the  Innu  Nation  and  with  ourselves  and  so  on. 

Whether  they  can  put  through  that  mill  must  be  put  through  the  mill 
in  Labrador.  It's  only  the  residuals  that  will  go  out  to  the  island. 
Which  will  amount  to  pulp  wood  that's  no  good  for  logs  or  wood  in  the 
form  of  chips  that  are  left  over  from  the  residuals  from  the  saw 
mills . 

Paul  Pigott:  What  about  the  demand  here  in  Happy  Valley  - Goose  Bay 
and  Upper  Lake  Melville  Labrador,  how  much  demand  is  there  for  that 
timber,  for  the  lumber  I should  say? 

Rick  Woodford:  Yes,  we  were  talking  to  some  people  there  and  they 
figured  they  could  probably  handle,  the  local  market  could  handle 
probably  two  and  half  to  three  million  board  feet  a year  right  now. 
But  there  is  also,  they  may  be  able  to  export  it.  That's  one  of  the 
things  that  got  to  be  looked  at,  they  will  probably  be  able  to  export 
lumber  out  of  there.  They  may  be  able  to  use  some  other  form  of  value 
added  or  so  on.  So  that's  what  got  to  be  looked  at  and  that's  what 
the  Innu,  in  their  process,  in  their  management  agreement  will  be 
looking  at  also.  Total  utilization  of  the  resource  for  the  people  of 
Labrador,  the  residual  then  will  go  somewhere  else  to  be  utilized 
otherwise . 

Paul  Pigott:  Thanks  very  much  for  talking  to  us. 

Rick  Woodford:  You  are  quite  welcome. 


Mike  Power:  Rick  Woodford  is  the  Minister  of  Forest,  Resources  and 
Agrifoods . 
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Chief  threatens  to  shut  school 

Davis  Inlet  - The  chief  of  Davis  Inlet  is  threatening  to  nail  shut  the 
doors  of  the  community's  school  if  there  are  not  enough  teachers  in  place 
on  opening  day. 

Simeon  Tshakapesh  says  so  far  only  six  teachers  have  been  signed  on,  but 
13  more  are  needed.  There  are  300  school-aged  children  in  Davis  Inlet. 

Tshakapesh  says  the  provincial  government,  the  Labrador  School  Board, 
and  the  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  Teachers  Association  have  not  worked 
hard  enough  to  find  teachers. 

He  says  the  government  should  have  offered  more  money  to  prospective 
teachers,  should  do  more  to  attract  teachers  to  the  community. 

Tshakapesh  says  the  band  council  wants  the  province  to  temporarily 
certify  Innu  teaching  assistants  as  teachers  in  the  classroom.  He  says  in 
many  ways  the  assistants  are  more  qualified  to  teach  young  children 
because  they  speak  their  aboriginal  language. 
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This  is  quite  long  and  I am  sending  it  in  four  parts.  I thought  that  some 
may  be  interested  in  this  since  there  was  much  discussion  on  the  effects  of 
Christianity  lately:  Note  also  there  is  a note  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
part  that  mentions  a Twila  (sp?)  - Is  this  the  same  Twila  that  was  discussed 
awhile  ago  on  the  list?  lust  thought  that  this  was  interesting. . . . 

Love  to  You. 
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When  Religion  is  a Weapon  of  Mass  Destruction...  there  is  no  Freedom 

by  Terri  lean 

><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><>< 

"[Education]  cuts  the  cord  that  binds  [Indians]  to  a Pagan 
life,  places  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  substitutes  the  true  God  for 
the  false  one,  Christianity  in  place  of  idolatry  - cleanliness  in 
place  of  filth,  industry  in  place  of  idleness." 

~ 1887  Superintendent  of  Indian  Education  Annual  Report  ~ 
><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><>< 


When  Religion  is  a Weapon  of  Mass  Destruction 


In  the  United  States,  the  concept  of  religious  freedom  has  long  been 
a founding  creed  seemingly  uniting  all  citizens  together.  But  freedom 
of  religion  is  not  the  same  for  all  Americans.  Prejudices  and 
self-imposed  proclamations  of  cultural  superiority  have  long  enabled 
certain  groups  to  use  religion  as  a weapon  AND  an 

excuse/justification  for  mistreatment  of  people  they  deem  inferior 
to  themselves. 

In  the  last  few  hundred  years,  the  United  States  government  has  done 
all  that  it  could  to  force  this  continents  first  people  to  assimilate 
into  "civilized"  white  culture.  Religious  persecution  was 
felt  time  and  time  again  when  policy  after  policy  was  passed 
authorizing  the  taking  of  children  from  their  families  and  placed  in 
"white"  boarding  schools,  ceremonial  dances  and  practices 
were  outlawed,  leaders  were  placed  in  prison  for  refusing  to  conform 
and  convert  to  Christianity,  and  entire  Native  nations  were  placed  in 
dirty,  designated  confinements  - living  as  wards  of  the  government 
and  of  the  armed  services. 

The  First  Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution  says  that 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.  The  original  draft,  written 
by  Madison,  read:  ''The  civil  rights  of  none  shall  be  abridged  on 
account  of  religious  belief  or  worship,  nor  shall  any  national 
religion  be  established,  nor  shall  the  full  and  equal  rights  of 
conscience  be  in  any  manner,  or  on  any  pretense,  infringed."  Yet 
it  wasn't  until  August  11th  of  1978  did  the  US  Congress  recognize 
the  Native  American  peoples  freedom  to  believe,  express,  and  exercise 
their  native  traditional  religions.  This  act  stated  that 
...henceforth  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
and  preserve  for  American  Indians  their  inherent  right  to  freedom  to 
believe,  express,  and  exercise  the  traditional  religions  of  the 
American  Indian,  Eskimo,  Aleut,  and  Native  Hawaiians,  including  but 
not  limited  to  access  to  sites,  use  and  possession  of  sacred  objects, 
and  the  freedom  to  worship  through  ceremonial  and  traditional 
rites . " 

It  is  evident  that  the  United  States  has  a catastrophic  record  of 
religious  suppression  and  the  attempt  to  eradicate  Native  culture, 
religion  and  communities.  Treating  indigenous  nations  as  godless 
pagans  in  need  of  conversion  - and  therefore  denying  them  of  their 
religious  freedom  - has  long  been  a TRUE  founding  American  creed  . . . 
a tragic  legacy  of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  Puritans  and  others  who 
claimed  to  be  doing  their  work  in  the  name  of  God  and  country. 

<><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><>< 

" ...  [W]e  bestow  suitable  favors  and  special  graces  on  those 
Catholic  kings  and  princes, . . . champions  of  the  Christian  faith  . . . 
to  invade,  search  out,  capture,  vanquish,  and  subdue  all...  pagans 
whatsoever,  and  other  enemies  of  Christ  wheresoever  placed,  and  . . . 
to  reduce  their  persons  to  perpetual  slavery,  and  to  apply  and 
appropriate  . . . possessions,  and  goods,  and  to  convert 
them  to  ...  their  use  and  profit  ..." 

~ Romanus  Pontifex,  January  8,  1455  ~ 
<><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><>< 

The  Spanish  Invasion 

The  attitude  of  the  invading  Spanish  towards  the  indigenous  people  of 
the  western  hemisphere  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixtieth  centuries  was 
that  of  conquest,  domination,  subjection  and  slavery . "Indians"  were 
considered  uncivilized  savage  beings  in  need  of  salvation  and  conversion 
to  Christianity  became  a 'Do  or  Die'  option. 

Those  who  did  not  comply  and  pledge  their  allegiance  to  Spain  and  to 
the  Pope  would  be  subjected  to  forced  baptisms,  incarceration, 
beatings, humiliation,  torture,  the  loss  of  limbs,  the  waging  of  war 


and  even  death. 


Christopher  Columbus 

The  Taino  Indians  were  generous  and  hospitable  to  Christopher 
Columbus  and  his  crew  in  1492.  Columbus  himself  reported  that  the 
Tainos  were  "So  tractable,  so  peaceable,  are  these  people,  that  I 
swear  to  your  Majesties  there  is  not  in  the  world  a better  nation. 
They  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves,  and  their  discourse  is  ever 
sweet  and  gentle,  and  accompanied  with  a smile..."  Though  hailed  for 
their  unbelievable  kindness,  Columbus  also  stated,  "I  could  conquer 
the  whole  of  them  with  fifty  men,  and  govern  them  as  I pleased." 

During  his  second  voyage,  Columbus  laid  out  his  self-righteous  plan 
for  control  of  the  "New  World"  by  stating  "I  certify  to  you 
that,  with  the  help  of  God,  we  shall  powerfully  enter  into  your 
country  and  shall  make  war  against  you  in  all  ways  and  manners  that 
we  can,  and  shall  subject  you  to  the  yoke  and  obedience  of  the  Church 
and  of  Their  Highnesses.  We  shall  take  you  and  your  wives  and  your 
children,  and  shall  make  slaves  of  them,  and  as  such  shall  sell  and 
dispose  of  them  as  Their  Highnesses  may  command.  And  we  shall  take 
your  goods,  and  shall  do  you  all  the  mischief  and  damage  that  we  can, 
as  to  vassals  who  do  not  obey  and  refuse  to  receive  their  lord  and 
resist  and  contradict  him." 

All  of  this,  Columbus  asserted,  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  Church  - 
and  to  people  who  he  knew  to  be  peaceful,  loving,  and  kind. 

What  Followed .... 

Salvation  soon  became  synonymous  with  cruelty,  destructiveness,  and 
callousness.  Spanish  missionaries  raided  and  collected  individuals 
from  distant  villages,  forcing  them  to  submit  to  Spanish  rule, 
BRANDING  them  with  religious  symbols,  and  demanding  the 
"converts"  to  work  as  slaves  physical  and  even  sexual  slaves. 

The  Spanish  were  known  for  their  torturous  cruelties.  In  the  name  of 
Christ  Our  Savior,  they  hung  thirteen  Natives  just  above  the  ground 
and  tested  their  swords  against  their  bodies;  cutting  some  completely 
in  two  and  gutting  open  others.  Some  were  burned  alive,  used  for 
target  practice,  and  even  babies  were  hung  from  trees  while  hungry 
dogs  ate  them  piece  by  piece.  A Dominican  fryer  recorded  this  event, 
"Some  Christians  encounter  an  Indian  woman,  who  was  carrying  in  her 
arms  a child  at  suck;  and  since  the  dog  they  had  with  them  was 
hungry,  they  tore  the  child  from  the  mothers  arms  and  flung  it  still 
living  to  the  dog,  who  proceeded  to  devour  it  before  the  mothers 
eyes . " 

The  acts  of  Columbus  and  the  entourage  that  soon  followed  caused  the 
death  of  over  4 million  people.  Though  many  died  of  disease,  others 
perished  either  by  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  or  from  that  of  their  own 
- since  suicide  seemed  the  only  option  for  many. 

Subj : Part  Two 

><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><> 

"[T]he  changing  of  the  language  of  a barbarous  people,  into  the 
speech  of  a more  civil  and  potent  nation  that  have  conquered  them, 
hath  been  an  approved  experiment,  to  reduce  such  a people  unto  the 
civility  and  religion  of  the  prevailing  nation." 

~ Daniel  Gookin~  New  England,  1674 
<><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><> 

The  Pilgrims,  the  Puritans,  and  the  inhuman  Pagans 
In  1620,  the  Pilgrims  first  came  to  the  Americas.  10  years  later,  the 
Puritans  arrive  and  lay  claim  to  land  in  Massachusetts.  Both  sects 
came  for  religious  freedom  (with  the  Puritans  believing  they  were  on 
a mission  from  God  to  create  the  perfect  Christian  society.)  The 


Natives  were  considered  the  children  of  Satan  by  the  Puritans,  and 
they  celebrated  a smallpox  epidemic  of  1633-35,  which  devastated  the 
aboriginal  population,  by  claiming  it  to  be  "a  remarkable  and 
terrible  stroke  of  God  upon  the  Natives."  Using  their  God  as  a 
rationalization  for  death  and  the  theft  of  land,  the  white  invaders 
of  the  seventeenth  century  celebrated  the  murdering  of  men,  women  and 
children  - some  of  which  were  burnt  together  while  trapped  in  village 
homes  and  buildings. 

"It  was  a fearful  sight  to  see  them  thus  frying  in  the  fire  and  the 
streams  of  blood  quenching  the  same,  and  horrible  was  the  stink  and 
scent  thereof;  but  the  victory  seemed  a sweet  sacrifice,  and  they 
gave  the  praise  thereof  to  God"  ~ Governor  William  Bradford  ~ 
Plymouth 

The  birth  of  the  Plymouth  Plantation,  the  first  permanent  English 
colony  in  the  Americas,  was  the  birth  of  American  contradiction  and 
religious  racism.  Those  same  people  who  sought  religious  freedom  in 
the  "New  World"  denied  the  right  for  others  to  live  unlike 
themselves . 


<><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><>< 

"How  inhuman  it  was  in  those  wretches  to  come  into  a country 
where  nature  shone  in  beauty,  spreading  her  wings  over  the  vast 
continent,  sheltering  beneath  her  shades  those  natural  sons  of  an 
Almighty  Being,  that  shone  in  grandeur  and  lustre  like  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  heavenly  world;  whose  virtues  far  surpassed 
their  more  enlightened  foes,  notwithstanding  their  pretended  zeal 
for  religion  and  virtue.  How  they  could  go  to  work  to  enslave  a free 
people,  and  call  it  religion,  is  beyond  the  power  of  my  imagination, 
and  out-strips  the  revelation  of  God's  world.  Oh,  thou 
pretended  hypocritical  Christian,  whoever  thou  art,  to  say  it  was  the 
design  of  God,  that  we  should  murder  and  slay  one  another,  because  we 

have  the  power." 

~ William  Apes  (Appes,  Apees)  ~ January  6,  1836,  Pequot  Indian. 
><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><> 
Religious  Subjugation  and  Manifest  Destiny 
The  first  two  centuries  of  European  exploration  and  colonization 
brought  forth  manipulation  and  prejudice  to  the  indigenous  people  - 
with  no  regards  to  the  lives  of  millions  who  rightfully  inhabited 
this  continent  for  thousands  of  years.  The  Spanish  had  no  regard  for 
the  life  of  the  innocent  people  they  were  slaughtering,  and  the 
Pilgrims  and  Puritans  felt  it  was  their  godly  right  to  murder  those 
who  thought  differently  than  themselves.  Both  groups  used  their 
religion  to  achieve  what  they  wanted:  total  domination  of  people  and 
of  land.  Human  lives  were  of  no  consequence. 

In  the  1700's,  Spanish  aggressors  located  land  they  deemed 
valuable,  built  forts  to  protect  their  people,  laid  claims  to  the 
property,  sought  out  Natives  for  conversion,  and  once  the  people  were 
herded  together  where  they  could  be  captured  and  controlled,  a work 
forced  was  commandeered  by  the  Europeans  who  then  used  the  Natives  as 
slaves. Those  captured  were  forced  to  convert  to  a "civilized" 
faith  and  then  forbidden  to  return  to  their  people.  Harsh  penalties 
were  received  if  they  tried  to  escape. 
><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><> 

"The  establishment  of  Christian  missions  should  be  encouraged, 
and  their  schools  fostered  - The  religion  of  our  blessed  Savior 
is  believed  to  be  the  most  effective  agent  for  the  civilization  of 

any  people." 

~ Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  Annual  Report  ~ 1869 

"He  is  ignoble- -base  and  treacherous,  and  hateful  in  every  way.  Not 
even  imminent  death  can  startle  him  into  a spasm  of  virtue.  The 
ruling  trait  of  all  savages  is  a greedy  and  consuming  selfishness. 


and  in  our  Noble  Red  Man  it  is  found  in  its  amplest  development." 

~ Mark  Twain  ~ "The  Noble  Red  Man/'  1870 
><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><> 
Eventually  government  policy  shifted  and  the  sentiment  of  the  growing 
European  settlements  pushed  towards  "taming"  the  indigenous 
communities  with  Christianity.  Missionaries  set  out  to 
"civilize"  and  assimilate,  therefore  remaking  the  Native 
population  in  the  image  of  their  white  dictators.  Missionary  schools 
were  established  and  children  were  forced  to  leave  their  families  and 
reside  at  a military-type  school;  forbidden  to  speak  their  own 
language  or  practice  their  own  religion,  the  Indian  children  were 
given  civilized  names  and  civilized  instructions  as  how  NOT  to  be  an 
Indian.  Parents  were  kept  from  their  children  so  their  involvement 
could  be  kept  to  a minimum,  many  children  were  given  difficult, 
laborious  "chores,"  and  hash  punishment  was  dispensed  to 
those  who  disobeyed.  The  goal  was  to  erase  the  "Indian"  from 
the  Indians...  therefore  turning  "dirty  savages"  into  presentable 
civilized  people.  In  1869  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  Annual 
Report  concluded  that  "The  legal  status  of  the  uncivilized  Indians 
should  be  that  of  wards  of  the  government;the  duty  of  the  latter 
being  to  protect  them,  to  educate  them  in  industry,  the  arts  of 
civilization,  and  the  principles  of  Christianity..." 

" The  missionary  authorities  have  an  entire  race  placed  under 
their  control,  to  treat  with  in  accordance  with  the  teachings 
of  our  higher  Christian  civilization." 

~ Columbus  Delano  ~ Secretary  of  the  Interior,  late  19th  century 


Subj : Part  Three 


[T]he  great  evils  in  the  way  of  their  ultimate  civilization  lie  in 
these  dances.  The  dark  superstitions  and  unhallowed  rites  of  a 
heathenish  as  gross  as  that  of  India  or  Central  Africa  still  infects 
them  with  its  insidious  poison,  which,  unless  replaced  by  Christian 
civilization,  must  sap  their  very  life  blood. 

~ D.H.  Fleming  ~ 1882  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Annual  Report 


The  Forbidden  Ghost  Dance 


"[I]f  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  civilize  the 
Indians,  they  must  be  compelled  to  desist  from  the  savage  and 
barbarous  practices  that  are  calculated  to  continue  them  in  savagery, 
no  matter  what  exterior  influences  are  brought  to  bear  on 

them . " 

~ Henry  Teller  ~ , Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1883 

Throughout  the  19th  century,  the  Natives  of  the  Americas  had  been 
hunted,  blamed, poisoned  by  disease,  wrongfully  accused,  and 
subjugated  to  the  white  mans  rules  and  prejudice.  By  the  1880's  the 
United  States  government  had  managed  to  round  up  most  of  the 
aboriginal  population,  relocating  them  to  reservations  where  the 
conditions  for  living  and  growing  food  were  so  poor  that  the  whites 
deemed  the  land  unusable.  Promised  supplies  and  food  rations  were  in 
short  supply  and  if  they  did  arrive,  were  of  poor  quality. 


Then  came  the  Ghost  Dance  - a prophecy  and  celebration  of  hope, 
rejuvenation,  vindication  and  justice.  Leaders  of  the  Ghost  Dance 
preached  the  rejection  of  white  culture  while  sensational  newspaper 
reports  from  the  frontier  spread  panic  among  whites  who  feared 
retaliation  and  warfare.  Reports  of  crazed  Indians  dancing  wildly  in 
the  snow  until  they  collapsed  reached  Washington  and  an  army  was  sent 
to  curtail  the  bizarre  ritual.  As  panic  and  hysteria  grew  within  the 
white  community,  the  Ghost  Dance,  and  others  such  as  the  Sun  Dance, 


were  outlawed  and  anyone  caught  doing  so  would  receive  imprisonment 
or  worse.  The  Native  people  refused  to  curtail  their  religious 
practices.  The  end  result  for  the  Natives  disobedience  was  the  death 
of  Sitting  Bull  and  then  Big  Foot  and  hundreds  of  others  at  the 
massacre  at  Wounded  Knee.  The  Ghost  Dance  and  the  Sun  Dance  would 
remain  outlawed  until  the  Religious  Freedom  Act  was  passed  in  1978. 

[The  sun  dance,  and  all  other  similar  dances  and  so-called  religious 
ceremonies,  shall  be  considered]  "Indian  offenses,  and  any  Indian 
found  guilty  of  being  a participant  in  any  one  or  more  of  these 
offenses  shall...  be  punished  by  withholding  from  him  his  rations 
for  a period  of  not  exceeding  ten  days;  and  if  found  guilty  of  any 
subsequent  offense  under  this  rule,  shall  be  punished  by  withholding 
his  rations  for  a period  not  less  than  fifteen  days  nor  more  than 
thirty  days,  or  by  incarceration  in  the  agency  prison  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  thirty  days." 

~ Secretary  of  the  Interior  ~ Regulations  of  the  Indian  Office, 

Effective  April  1,  1904 

Five  Hundred  Years  Later 

The  1970's  was  a time  of  self-determination,  fighting  for  civil 
rights,  and  of  public  attention  focused  on  Native  people,  issues  and 
their  losses.  Awareness  of  racism  and  unjust  government  actions  swept 
across  the  Americas  as  activists  and  supporters  fought  for  justice. 
Indian  tribes  demanded  changes  in  the  federal  legislation  concerning 
religious  rights  and  freedom,  and  in  1977  Senator  lames  Abourezk 
sponsored  the  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act.  The  law,  passed 
on  August  12,  1978  and  signed  by  President  Carter,  states  "In  the 
past  Government  agencies  and  departments  have...  denied  Native 
Americans  access  to  particular  sites  and  interfered  with  religious 
practices  and  customs.  It  would  now  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  and  preserve  the  inherent  right  of  American  Indian, 
Eskimo,  Aleut, and  Native  Hawaiian  people  to  believe,  express,  and 
exercise  their  traditional  religion." 

Unfortunately,  the  act  did  not  allow  for  certain  rights  such  as  the 
use  of  peyote  in  traditional  ceremonies,  the  bones  of  ancestors 
returned  for  proper  burial,  or  for  sacred  sites  and  burial  grounds  to 
remain  untouched. 

In  1990  the  issue  of  ancestral  remains  was  decided  with  the  passing 
of  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act. 

Finally,  universities  and  museums  were  ordered  to  return  human 
remains  and  sacred  objects  to  the  appropriate  tribes  and/or 
descendants.  In  1994,  President  Clinton  signed  into  law  the  right  for 
usage  of  peyote  in  traditional  ceremonies  and  in  1996  President 
Clinton  issued  an  order  calling  for  the  protection  of  sacred  sites 
and  to  provide  access  to  traditional  practitioners  on  such  sacred  land. 

"This  agency  forbade  the  peaking  of  Indian  languages,  prohibited 
the  conduct  of  traditional  religious  activities,  outlawed  traditional 
government,  and  made  Indian  people  ashamed  of  who  they  were.  Worst  of 
all,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  committed  these  acts  against  the 
children  entrusted  to  its  boarding  schools,  brutalizing  them 
emotionally,  psychologically,  physically,  and  spiritually. . . The 
trauma  of  shame,  fear  and  anger  has  passed  from  one  generation  to  the 
next,  and  manifests  itself  in  the  rampant  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  and 
domestic  violence  that  plague  Indian  country  ...  So  many  of  the 
maladies  suffered  today  in  Indian  country  result  from  the  failures  of 
this  agency.  Poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease  have  been  the  product  of 

this  agency's  work." 

~ Kevin  Gover  ~ Assistant  Secretary-Indian  Affairs  Department  of 

the  Interior,  Sept.  8,  2000. 


Subj : Pant  Four 


Admittedly,  Native  Americans  have  come  a long  way  since  Christopher 
Columbus  and  his  "Do  or  Die"  ultimatum.  Unfortunately, 
complete  religious  freedom  and  restriction  of  government  interference 
is  not  yet  a reality.  Many  issues  remain  unresolved,  including  the 
following  three: 

1.  Native  Americans  in  jails  and  prisons  are  currently  fighting  for 
the  same  spiritual  rights  and  freedoms  granted  to  those  of  other 
religious  groups. 

2.  The  Capitalization  of  Native  spirituality  and  the  New  Age  movement 
which  borrows  from  what  is  thought  to  be  true  Native  American 
spirituality,  but  is  generally  formulated  from  romanticized  concepts 
gathered  from  non-Native  books  and  movies  whose  authors  profit  from  a 
belief  system  that  is  not  theirs.  They  sell  crystal  "healing" 
necklaces,  give  advice  from  Indian  tarot  cards,  charge  for  Sweat 
Lodge  participation,  and  erroneously  leading  clients  through  Vision 
Quests  and  their  own  version  of  the  Ghost  Dance. 

"Some  people  want  the  medicine  man  and  woman  to  share  their 
religious  belief  in  the  same  manner  that  priests,  rabbis,  and 
ministers  expound  publicly  the  tenets  of  their  denominations;  others 
feel  that  Indian  ceremonials  are  remnants  of  primitive  life  and 
should  be  abandoned." 

~ Vine  Deloria  ~ 

3.  The  third  is  a subtle  form  of  racism  that  probably  goes  unnoticed 
by  most.  It  is  the  way  Native  American  is  described  by  people  outside 
of  the  culture.  To  better  explain  this  issue,  I asked  lames  W. 

Loewen,  author  of  'Lies  My  Teacher  Told  Me'  (The  New  Press, 

1995,  page  106  and  107)  if  I may  reprint  a section  of  his  work  that 
appropriately  describes  this  third  point: 

"...In  1970  the  Indian  Historian  Press  produced  a critique  of  our 
histories,  'Textbooks  and  the  American  Indian.'  One  of  the 
press's  yardsticks  for  evaluating  books  was  the  question, 

"Does  the  textbook  describe  the  religious,  philosophies,  and 
contributions  to  thought  of  the  American  Indian?"  A 
quarter-century 

later  the  answer  must  still  be  no. 

Consider  how  textbooks  treat  Native  religions  as  a unitary  whole. 

'The  American  Way'  describes  Native  American  religion  in 
these  words: 

These  Native  American  [in  the  Southeast]  believed  that  nature  was 
filled  with  spirits.  Each  form  of  life,  such  as  plants  and  animals, 
had  a spirit.  Earth  and  air  held  spirits,  too.  People  were  never 
alone.  They  shared  their  lives  with  the  spirits  of  nature. 

"'Way'  is  trying  to  show  respect  for  Native  American 
religion,  but  it  doesn't  work.  Stated  flatly  like  this,  the 
beliefs  seem  like  make-believe,  not  the  sophisticated  theology  or  a 
higher  civilization.  Let  us  try  a similarly  succinct  summary  of  the 
beliefs  of  many  Christians  today. 

These  Americans  believed  that  one  great  male  god  ruled  the  world. 
Sometimes  they  divided  him  into  three  parts,  which  they  called 
father,  son,  and  holy  ghost.  They  ate  crackers  and  wine  or  grape 
juice,  believing  that  they  were  eating  the  son's  body  and 
drinking  his  blood.  If  they  believed  strongly  enough,  they  would 
live  on  forever  after  they  died. 


Textbooks  never  describe  Christianity  this  way.  It's  offensive. 
Believers  would  immediately  argue  that  such  a depiction  fails  to 
convey  the  symbolic  meaning  or  the  spiritual  satisfaction  of 
communion . " 

Though  it  is  true  that  religious  dissenters  came  to  this  continent 
seeking  spiritual  and  personal  freedom,  it  is  equally  true  that  they 
wanted  that  freedom  only  for  themselves.  Whether  they  forcibly 
converted  those  who  disagreed  with  them,  or  considered  them 
unworthy  of  conversion,  the  United  States  Constitution  followed  suit 
by  creating  a First  Amendment  guaranteeing  religious  freedom  while 
creating  policy  to  deny  that  same  independence  to  those  who  followed 
a different  path  - or  born  into  a certain  culture.  This  is  the 
epitome  of  hypocrisy  . . . and  the  true  foundation  of  the  United 
States . 

A foundation  NOT  built  on  freedom,  bravery  and  independence  - but  on 
control,  conquest  and  forced  conversion. 
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PLEASE  NOTE: 

CORRECTION:  The  last  issue  of  The  Native  Truth  listed  author,  Twylah 
Flurd  Nitsch,  as  an  appropriate  representative  of  American  Indian 
culture.  I have  since  found  that  this  is  not  true  - rather  she  should 
be  placed  in  the  'twinkle'  category.  Please  remove  her  from  my 
recommended  book  list.  Thanks..  Terri 

Reprinting  of  this  column  is  permitted  as  long  as  you  republish  the 
entire  column.  Be  sure  to  include  the  author's  byline  and 
subscription  information  to  The  Native  Truth.  Also,  we  would 
appreciate  notice  of  the  articles  republication.  If  you  would  like  to 
republish  SNIPPETS  of  this  piece,  contact  Terri  lean  at  the  address 
above. 
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licarilla  Apaches  want  majority  district 
By  BARRY  MASSEY/The  Associated  Press 
August  24,  2001 

SANTA  ANA  PUEBLO  - The  licarilla  Apache  Nation  asked  legislators  Thursday 
to  place  the  tribe's  large  reservation  in  Northern  New  Mexico  in  a House 
district  in  which  Indians  account  for  a majority  of  the  population. 

"The  licarilla  Apache  Nation  will  not  be  able  to  elect  a representative 
of  our  choice,  or  receive  the  representation  we  need  in  Santa  Fe,  unless 
we  are  placed  in  a majority  Native  American  House  district,"  said  Carson 
Vicenti,  legislative  counsel  for  the  tribe. 

In  testimony  to  the  Legislature's  interim  Redistricting  Committee, 

Vicenti  warned  that  failure  to  make  the  requested  changes  in  district 
boundaries  could  expose  the  state  to  a legal  challenge  for  possible 
violation  of  the  federal  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Other  tribal  leaders  also  urged  lawmakers  not  to  dilute  the  voting 
strength  of  Indians  when  they  draw  new  boundaries  for  congressional, 
legislative  and  other  political  districts. 

The  committee  will  recommend  redistricting  proposals  for  the  full 
Legislature  to  consider  during  a special  session  that  begins  Sept.  4. 
Lawmakers  met  Thursday  at  Santa  Ana  Pueblo  in  hopes  of  attracting  comments 
from  tribal  leaders  about  redistricting  concerns. 

Indians  account  for  9.5  percent  of  the  state's  population. 

Currently,  the  licarilla  reservation  is  in  House  District  3 in 
northwestern  New  Mexico,  which  includes  Aztec  as  well  as  Bloomfield  in  the 
Farmington  area.  Rep.  Sandra  Townsend,  R-Aztec,  represents  the  district. 

Indians  account  for  about  17  percent  of  the  district's  total  population, 
according  to  figures  from  the  2000  census.  Nearly  three  of  five  people  in 
the  district  are  white,  non-Hispanics . Hispanics  make  up  about  23  percent 
of  the  population. 

In  the  Senate,  the  licarilla  Nation  currently  is  in  a "majority- 
minority"  district  in  which  Indians  account  for  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
population.  Sen.  Leonard  Tsosie,  D-Crownpoint , a Navajo,  represents  that 
district . 

"Once  the  Legislature  starts,  we  know  that  we  can  go  to  Sen.  Tsosie  with 
legislation  that  concerns  Native  Americans,  and  he  will  both  introduce  it 
and  champion  it,"  Vicenti  said.  "Unfortunately,  we  have  not  received  the 
same  support  on  the  House  side." 

During  the  last  session,  Vicenti  said,  licarillas  turned  to  an  Indian 
member  in  the  House,  Rep.  lames  Roger  Madalena,  D-lemez  Pueblo,  to 
introduce  a tax  measure  sought  by  the  tribe. 

Vicenti  suggested  lawmakers  draw  boundaries  of  Madalena 's  House 

District  65  to  include  the  licarilla  Nation. 

"The  voting  patterns  of  Native  Americans  show  that  they  are  politically 
cohesive,"  said  Vicenti.  "They  vote  for  the  same  candidates  - candidates 
that  understand  issues  of  concern  to  Indian  Nations  and  pueblos." 

He  also  said  voting  patterns  show  that  "when  they  can,  whites  bloc-vote 
against  Native  American  candidates." 

Townsend,  in  an  interview,  said  most  redistricting  proposals  before  the 
committee  would  move  the  licarilla  Nation  out  of  her  district.  She  did  not 
object  to  that.  Vicenti  opposed  one  proposal  that  would  shift  the 
licarillas  into  a heavily  Hispanic  district. 

Tesuque  Pueblo  Gov.  Charles  Dorame  asked  lawmakers  to  consolidate 
pueblos  in  Northern  New  Mexico  in  one  Senate  district  rather  than 
splitting  them  between  districts  as  occurred  during  the  last  redistricting 
10  years  ago.  He  also  urged  placing  the  northern  pueblos  together  in 
regional  districts  for  Congress,  state  Board  of  Education  and  the  Public 
Regulation  Commission. 


Dorame,  chairman  of  a council  representing  eight  pueblos  in  Northern  New 
Mexico,  said  Indians  are  becoming  a bigger  force  in  elections  by 
increasing  their  voter  registration. 

"We  may  not  have  the  numbers,  but  we  do  make  a difference  in  elections," 
Dorame  said. 

Laguna  Pueblo  Gov.  Harry  Early  said  the  Legislature  should  create  more 
House  districts  in  which  Indians  account  for  a majority  of  the  population. 
Currently,  there  are  five  such  districts,  and  three  Indians  serve  in  the 
70-seat  House.  There  are  two  Indians  serving  in  the  42-member  Senate. 
Copyright  c.  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  2001 
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August  27,  2001 

Tribe  opposes  cleanup  settlement 

COEUR  D'ALENE,  Idaho  (AP)  --  The  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  is  opposing  Hecla 
Mining  Co.'s  $138  million  offer  to  clean  up  pollution  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
River  Basin  and  other  sites  over  the  next  30  years. 

In  a letter  this  week  to  Hecla  CEO  Art  Brown,  tribal  chairman  Ernie 
Stensgar  said  the  tribe  is  concerned  that  not  enough  of  the  money  would  be 
spent  cleaning  the  river  basin. 

Hecla  agreed  in  principle  this  week  to  clean  mining  contamination  in  the 
Idaho  Panhandle  as  well  as  the  Grouse  Creek  Stibnite  mines  in  the  central 
part  of  the  state. 

The  tribe  has  previously  estimated  that  a comprehensive  cleanup  would 
cost  $3  billion  and  said  Hecla  should  pay  a third  of  that. 

Stensgar  said  the  tribe  understands  Hecla 's  financial  situation,  however, 
and  knows  it  won't  be  able  to  contribute  that  much. 

"The  tribe  has  never  been  interested  in  bankrupting  neighboring 
industries  and  could  back  the  current  settlement  if  more  of  the  moneys 
were  to  be  used  in  our  basin,"  Stensgar  wrote.  "The  tribe  sued  to  force 
cleanup  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Basin,  not  southern  Idaho." 

There  was  no  immediate  response  from  the  company. 

Hecla's  settlement,  which  must  still  be  approved  by  U.S.  District  Judge 
Edward  Lodge,  calls  for  the  company  to  spend  $5  million  a year  for  the 
first  two  years,  $6  million  a year  for  the  next  eight  and  $4  million  a 
year  for  the  next  20. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Seattle  Daily  Journal  and  djc.com. 
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Anza  panelists  present  Comanches'  viewpoint 

By  GAYLE  PEREZ 

The  Pueblo  Chieftain 

Cuerno  Verde  was  a proud  and  honorable  Comanche  leader  who  went  into 


battle  with  Spanish  explorer  luan  Bautista  de  Anza  only  to  protect  his 
land . 

That's  how  Dimmy  Atterberry,  a representative  of  the  Comanche  Nation, 
said  his  people  view  the  Comanche  chief  who  was  killed  by  Anza  and  his 
troops  during  a battle  on  Sept.  3-4,  1779. 

"We  see  Cuerno  Verde  (Greenhorn)  as  being  an  honorable  individual,  not 
an  arrogant  person  at  all,"  Atterberry  told  a group  of  nearly  80  people 
Saturday  at  the  sixth  annual  Anza  World  Conference  at  Pueblo  Community 
College. 

"All  he  was  doing  was  what  a Comanche  leader  was  supposed  to  do  - he  was 
fighting  for  his  space,"  he  said.  "As  a Comanche  people,  what  really 
angers  us  is  that  Greenhorn  is  identified  as  a horrific  killer  and  a 
raider . " 

Atterberry  was  one  of  four  members  of  a panel  discussion  on  the  "Voices 
of  the  Native  American"  in  relation  to  Anza's  1779  Comanche  Campaign. 

The  discussion  was  part  of  a three-day  conference  that  focuses  on  the 
life  of  Anza.  The  conference  is  held  to  offer  information  and  to  learn 
more  about  Anza,  who  is  described  as  one  of  the  Spanish  colonial  era's 
greatest  trailblazers  and  military  strategists. 

The  conference  will  conclude  today  with  a tour  of  several  sites  Anza 
traveled  in  the  area. 

Atterberry  said  there  is  some  irony  in  the  legend  that  Cuerno  Verde  went 
into  battle  with  Anza  seeking  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  father  in  1768 
at  the  hands  of  Spanish  soldiers. 

Likewise,  there  are  some  who  believe  that  Anza,  whose  father  was  killed 
by  an  Apache,  had  set  out  to  a kill  a Comanche  in  revenge  for  his  father's 
death . 

While  much  has  been  written  and  discussed  about  Anza's  version  of  the 
battle,  Atterberry  said  little  has  been  - or  likely  will  be  said  -about 
Cuerno  Verde's  version. 

"The  Comanches  have  never  developed  their  own  version  of  the  battle,"  he 
said.  "When  people  died,  they  moved  on.  Nobody  ever  talked  about  them 
again . " 

If  an  interpretive  history  of  the  battle  were  to  be  made,  Atterberry 
said,  it  would  need  to  include  the  Comanches'  version  as  well  as  that  of 
Anza . 

Atterberry  said  much  has  been  written  about  the  Comanche  people  being 
savage  and  illiterate,  but  that  is  not  the  case. 

"From  our  perspective,  we  are  a very  intelligent  people  because  we  could 
speak  different  languages,"  he  said. 

In  addition  to  Atterberry,  Roland  McCook,  a representative  from  the 
Northern  Ute  tribe,  Karen  Knight  of  the  Kiowa  tribe  and  Celinda  Kaelin,  an 
author  and  amateur  historian,  also  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  American  Indians 

McCook,  who  lives  on  a Ute  reservation  in  Utah,  said  his  tribe  was  among 
the  first  to  come  in  contact  with  the  Spaniards  when  they  were  settling 
what  is  now  Colorado,  Utah  and  northern  New  Mexico. 

"History  has  it  that  we  were  the  first  to  acquire  horses  because  we  were 
the  closest,"  he  said.  "We  traded  our  services  for  the  horses." 

He  said  the  Utes  were  a nomadic  tribe,  whose  territory  bordered  the 
Kiowa  and  Comanche  tribal  lands. 

He  said  it  is  a misconception  that  the  Utes  were  fighters. 

"Most  of  the  time,  warfaring  wasn't  what  we  did,"  he  said.  "In  this  area 
there  were  many  conflicts  with  the  Spanish  people,  but  mostly  the  Utes 
tried  to  get  along." 

Knight  said  the  Kiowa  Indians  were  known  for  being  warriors  but  had  a 
great  respect  for  the  Ute  and  Comanche  tribes. 

"There  were  often  some  skirmishes  in  the  Ute  Pass  area,  mainly  because 
the  Kiowas  loved  their  elk." 

She  said  the  Kiowa  learned  many  skills  from  the  Spaniards,  including 
silversmithing,  but  also  resented  the  European  invaders. 

"We  resented  those  who  came  across  the  plains." 

Copyright  c.  1996-2001  Pueblo  Chieftain.  The  Star-Iournal  Publishing  Corp. 
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Flohokam  ruins  face  bulldozer  in  Phoenix 

Tom  Zoellner 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Aug.  30,  2001  12:00:00 

An  extensive  complex  of  Flohokam  ruins  on  a north  Phoenix  mountaintop  is 
set  to  be  bulldozed  by  a gravel-mining  company,  and  government  officials 
missed  their  only  opportunity  to  stop  it. 

The  Fort  Mountain  complex,  which  archaeologists  think  was  a 
sophisticated  mirror-signaling  station  around  the  year  1130,  will  be 
flattened  and  the  underlying  rock  crushed  for  sale  as  roadbed  fill  and 
ready-mix  concrete. 

"We're  going  to  take  the  whole  thing  down,"  said  Tom  Stewart  of  Alameda 
Building  Components,  Inc.  "There's  nothing  taking  place  on  that  mountain 
that  isn't  permitted  by  right." 

The  fate  of  Fort  Mountain  is  a vivid  example  of  how  ancient  ruins  in 
Arizona  can  fall  through  the  cracks  of  laws  designed  to  protect  them. 
Phoenix  passed  up  an  opportunity  to  buy  the  31-acre  site  and  turn  it  into 
a desert  preserve  four  months  ago. 

"It  was  a lower  priority  than  properties  that  were  more  at  risk  of 
development,"  said  3im  Burke,  the  deputy  director  of  the  Parks,  Recreation 
and  Library  Department.  "It's  not  a good  situation,  but  we  don't  have 
enough  money  to  buy  everything  we  want.  It's  tragic,  but  I don't  have  the 
answer . " 

Phoenix  has  only  $4  million  in  bond  money  to  buy  up  to  5,000  acres  of 
north  Phoenix  property  for  a Sonoran  Desert  Preserve,  he  said. 

Stewart  said  he  went  forward  with  plans  to  mine  the  mountain  after  city 
officials  told  him  the  property  was  "insignificant"  and  declined  his  offer 
to  sell. 

"They  just  didn't  want  it,"  Stewart  said. 

The  low  rock  walls  at  the  summit  of  the  500-foot  mountain  are  the 
remnants  of  a multi-chambered  complex  that  could  provide  many  clues  into 
the  state  of  late  Flohokam  culture,  Phoenix  City  Archaeologist  Todd 
Bostwick  said. 

Fort  Mountain  was  an  outlying  settlement  of  the  larger  Flohokam 
agricultural  villages  near  the  Salt  River  in  what  is  now  downtown  Phoenix. 
The  entire  tribe  is  believed  to  have  left  the  area  around  1450  after  a 
deadly  drought. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  the  Indians  used  the  lofty  perch  of 
Fort  Mountain  as  a station  to  signal  other  villages  with  smoke  or  mirrors, 
he  said.  The  strategic  mountaintop  location  and  fortified  walls  also 
suggest  the  Flohokam  were  preparing  for  war,  either  from  an  outside  enemy 
or  from  unrest  within  their  own  society. 

A large,  oval-shaped  room  with  thick  walls  also  may  have  been  a place  of 
worship,  perhaps  before  battle.  A number  of  petroglyphs  carved  on  the  east 
slope  also  point  to  a spiritual  purpose  for  the  place,  Bostwick  said. 

The  site  also  demonstrates  the  Flohokam  genius  for  agriculture:  Fields  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  appear  to  have  been  flooded  by  ancient  farmers, 
who  diverted  the  seasonal  flow  of  nearby  Cave  Creek. 

A 1978  study  reported  that  11,224  artifacts,  including  fragments  of  pots, 
tools,  jars  and  bones,  have  been  recovered  from  the  area. 

"The  place  has  a lot  of  research  potential,"  Bostwick  said.  "To  see 
these  sites  destroyed  is  depressing  for  an  archaeologist." 

What  is  happening  to  Fort  Mountain  also  could  foreshadow  future  plow- 
overs  of  ancient  Indian  ruins.  The  richest  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel  are 
found  near  dry  riverbeds  - the  same  spots  that  the  Flohokam  Indians  found 


so  attractive  for  irrigation  and  settlement  nearly  2,000  years  ago. 

In  1996,  a sand  and  gravel  company  accidentally  graded  about  80  percent 
of  a Hohokam  site  on  state  trust  land  in  Cave  Creek  Wash.  Company 
representatives  blamed  a misplaced  fence. 

There  are  few  state  protections  in  place  against  gravel  mining  at 
ancient  sites  on  private  property.  The  only  thing  that  would  trigger  a 
delay  would  be  a mummified  body  turning  up  at  a site,  which  requires  the 
developer  to  contact  the  Arizona  State  Museum  before  proceeding. 

"If  they're  up  there  bulldozing  a walled  fortress  and  petroglyphs, 
there's  not  a lot  anybody  can  do  to  stop  it,"  said  Steve  Ross,  the 
cultural  resources  manager  for  the  state  Land  Department.  "It's  really 
unfortunate. " 

The  case  highlights  the  long  conflict  in  the  West  between  public 
preservation  agendas  and  private  property  rights.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Alameda  Mining  or  its  contractors.  Insearch  Corp.  and  KSI,  are  doing 
anything  illegal  on  their  legitimately  acquired  land  at  Fort  Mountain. 

"It  would  be  nice  if  there  was  more  state  regulation  of  cultural 

resources,  but  then  you  have  the  notion  of  government  intrusion  on  private 

land,"  Ross  said. 

It  also  raises  the  question  of  how  many  Hohokam  sites  should  be 
preserved  forever.  The  culture  flourished  for  more  than  14  centuries  and 
left  abundant  remnants  all  over  central  Arizona.  There  are  about  700 
recognized  sites  in  metro  Phoenix,  and  many  buildings  - including  Bank  One 
Ballpark,  Sun  Devil  Stadium,  the  Phoenix  Civic  Plaza  and  the  offices  of 
The  Arizona  Republic  - sit  on  top  of  old  Hohokam  settlements. 

The  Fort  Mountain  site  already  has  been  compromised.  A previous 

landowner  had  plans  to  build  a dream  house  on  the  summit  and  plowed  a road 

up  the  western  slope.  And  years  ago,  the  nearby  Deer  Valley  Airport 
erected  a navigational  beacon  in  the  heart  of  the  ruins. 

Fort  Mountain  still  might  have  been  protected  had  it  been  within  the 
boundaries  of  Phoenix,  which  is  one  of  only  a handful  of  cities  in  the 
nation  to  employ  a full-time  archaeologist  with  revi 
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i Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  j 

[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  j 

i http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  \ 
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This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.easterndoor.com; 
www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com;  Union  of  British  Columbia  Indian  Chiefs; 
KOLA  Newslist,  Big  Mountain  and  LPDC  mailing  Lists;  newsgroup:  alt. native; 
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IMPORTANT ! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 

++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"I  hope  the  Great  Fleavenly  Father  who  will  look  down  upon  us,  will  give 
all  the  tribes  His  blessing  that  we  may  go  forth  in  peace  and  live  in 
peace  all  our  days,  and  that  He  will  look  down  upon  our  children  and 
finally  lift  us  far  above  this  earth;  and  that  our  Heavenly  Father  will 
look  upon  our  children  as  His  children,  that  all  tribes  may  be  His 
children  and  as  we  shake  hands  today  upon  this  broad  plain,  we  may 
forever  live  in  peace." 

Chief  Marpiya  Luta  (Red  Cloud),  Oglala  Sioux 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

! I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  I 

| of  the  Republic  | 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 


| and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
| Choctaw  Confederacies , 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United 
| States  Constitution, 

j so  that  my  forefathers 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+ - 


Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Send  smoke  and  prayers  for  those  who  were  killed  and  injured  in  the  early 
morning  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center  in  New  York  and  the  Pentagon  in 
Washington  DC.  Send  prayers  for  the  warriors  who  will  be  asked  to  answer 
these  disgraceful,  cowardly  acts. 

Pray  for  all. 


September  12  is  Leonard  Peltier's  Birthday.  As  devastating  as  the 
terrorist  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center  and  Pentagon  are,  do  not  let 
them  deter  you  from  supporting  Leonard's  release. 


This  issue  also  marks  six  years  since  the  murder  of  Dudley  George  at 
Ipperwash.  It  is  well  past  time  the  truth  came  out,  especially  Harris' 
true  involvement. 


Write  your  congressional  representatives  and  ask  them  to  consider  the 
following: 

- The  Indian  Trust  is  based  on  the  presumption  that  Native  Peoples 
cannot  adequately  manage  their  own  financial  affairs.  Only  the 

U.  S.  Government  with  its  vast  resources  could  manage  the  far-flung 
financial  needs  of  Indian  Country. 

- The  Social  Security  System  is  based  on  the  presumption  that  working 
class  people  (oh,  but  yes,  there  is  "class"  distinction  in  this  "Land  of 
Equality")  cannot  adequately  set  aside  funds  for  their  own  retirement. 
Only  the  U.  S.  Government  with  its  vast  resources  could  track  the  income 
of  different  individuals  and  set-aside  a retirement  cache  that  would 
ease  them  through  their  post-productive  years. 

There  are  other  similar  assumptions,  IRS  comes  immediately  to  mind,  but 
keep  it  simple.  You  are  writing  a congress-person . 

The  above  is  the  preface.  Here  is  the  stinger: 

- The  U.  S.  Government  has  "misplaced"  an  estimated  $40  BILLION  of  the 
Indian  Trust  Fund  and  their  brand  new  $30  Million  computer  can't  resolve 
the  issue.  If  the  U.  S.  cannot  be  trusted  to  manage  the  funds  of  roughly 
1%  of  the  population,  why  would  any  congressional  representative  stake 


his/her  career  on  trusting  it  to  manage  the  financial  needs  of  the 
elderly,  or  collect  and  disperse  ANY  funds  in  a systematic,  reliable, 
yes  - even  TRUSTing  manner? 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande.net 
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Interior's  land  into  trust  quandary 
September  03,  2001  - 06:30  est 

You  don't  have  to  look  further  than  Neal  McCaleb's  Oklahoma  back  yard  to 
see  why  his  proposed  rewrite  of  land-into-trust  regulations  gives  us  cause 
for  concern.  The  Interior  Department  wants  to  retract  and  rewrite  the 
Clinton  administration's  version  to  give  states  and  neighboring  towns 
greater  say  in  the  process  of  returning  land  to  tribal  sovereignty.  This, 
as  they  say,  is  like  giving  the  fox  more  input  in  chicken  coop  management. 

The  southern  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  near  Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  can  tell  a 
story  about  local  input.  The  tribes  through  their  joint  government  have 
campaigned  for  years  for  the  return  of  7,000  acres  the  War  Department  took 
over  in  1883  to  set  up  Fort  Reno.  A primary  purpose  of  the  Cavalry  outpost 
was  to  protect  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservation  from  local  horse 
thieves . 

The  land  should  have  reverted  to  the  tribes  when  the  fort  was 
decommissioned,  say  tribal  lawyers,  but  townspeople  in  El  Reno  used  all 
their  political  pull  to  block  the  return.  Sen.  Don  Nickles,  R-Okla., 
inserted  a rider  against  reversion  in  the  last  two  appropriation  bills. 

In  the  meantime,  locals  lobbied  for  a new  federal  use  that  would  tie  up 
the  lands.  The  Agriculture  Department  obliged  with  plans  for  primate 


rearing,  genetic  engineering  and  a biocontainment  lab  for  quarantining 
mutant  bacteria.  The  folks  in  El  Reno  would  rather  have  500  baboons  and 
mutated  germs  for  neighbors  than  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians. 

There's  a lot  more  to  say  about  the  Fort  Reno  case,  but  the  point  here 
is  that  locals  just  about  everywhere  in  the  country  have  the  same  reaction 
to  Indian  attempts  to  reclaim  lost  land.  They  will  go  to  extreme,  even 
irrational  lengths  to  prevent  it. 

The  neighbors  offer  a number  of  practical  objections,  to  be  sure,  such 
as  the  loss  of  tax  base  and  the  expansion  of  Indian  sovereignty,  and 
tribal  negotiators  have  done  their  best  to  address  them. 

In  talks  with  three  neighboring  towns  in  southeastern  Connecticut,  the 
Mashantucket  Pequots  were  even  willing  to  open  their  reservation  to  local 
tax  assessors  and  building  inspectors.  But  even  this  major  and  probably 
unwise  waiver  of  tribal  sovereignty  failed  to  placate  their  neighbors,  who 
have  gone  all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  block  federal  trust  status  for  165  acres  that  the  Mashantuckets  already 
own.  The  legal  fees  alone  have  probably  eaten  up  a decade  of  the  potential 
tax  revenue  from  the  land. 

So  what  is  the  true  source  of  this  resistance?  Perhaps  the  intensity 
comes  from  the  knowledge  that  the  acreage  in  question,  and  a lot  more 
besides,  was  stolen  from  the  tribe  in  the  first  place.  Histories  have  been 
written  about  the  way  Oklahoma  settlers  used  fraud  and  force  to  nibble 
away  the  5 million  acres  that  an  1869  treaty  guaranteed  to  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho.  Some  of  the  family  names  in  the  indexes  are  the  same  as  those 
now  opposing  the  Fort  Reno  reversion. 

The  officials  of  North  Stonington  stand  out  even  in  Connecticut  for 
their  anti-tribal  hard  line.  They  uphold  a long  tradition.  In  the  1660s, 
townsmen  of  Stonington  forced  the  survivors  of  the  Pequot  War  off  8,000 
acres  granted  them  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  which  at  the 
time  claimed  jurisdiction.  The  leader  of  the  Pequots  complained  in  a 
formal  petition  about  "such  men  that  weare  hats  and  cloathes  like 
Englishmen,  but  hath  dealth  with  us  like  wolves  and  bears." 

A later  generation  had  the  same  problem.  Pequots  complained  to  the 
Connecticut  General  Assembly  in  1749  that  "sundry  persons  taking  advantage 
of  the  Poverty  and  Ignorence  of  your  Memorialists  have  frequently  in  a 
great  variety  of  Ways  and  Manners  grievously  molested  and  interrupted  them 
in  their  said  occupation  the  numerous  instances  wherof  are  too  tedious 
here  to  be  enumerated."  The  complaints  run  right  up  to  the  mid-20th 
century,  and  they  can  be  multiplied  tribe  by  tribe. 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  Dustice  Samuel  Miller  took  note  of  this  history  in  a 
famous  statement  in  the  1886  case  of  U.S.  vs.  Kagama,  "The  tribes  owe  no 
allegiance  to  the  states  and  receive  from  them  no  protection.  Because  of 
the  local  ill-feeling,  the  people  of  the  states  where  they  are  found  are 
often  their  deadliest  enemies." 

The  reality  is  that  the  arbitrary  and  often  expressed  era  of  "200  years 
ago,"  when,  it  is  implied,  American  Indians  lost  much  of  their  land  and 
about  which  local  opponents  urge  Indians  to  forget,  remains  very  much  in 
play.  If  you  want  to  know  how  miserably  Indians  were  treated  in  history, 
one  need  only  read  about  events  in  places  like  El  Reno  and  North 
Stonington  today. 

The  land-into-trust  process  was  set  up  in  the  1934  Indian  Reorganization 
Act  as  a belated  and  fitful  redress  of  this  long  and  tedious  history. 

Since  then  it  has  returned  about  9 million  acres  to  trust  status,  only  10 
percent  of  the  90  million  acres  the  U.S.  government  took  from  tribes 
between  1887  and  1934.  Restoration  of  the  land  base  is  a major  goal  for 
all  levels  of  the  Indian  revival,  from  the  economic  to  the  spiritual.  It 
also  is  a natural  zone  of  conflict  with  the  people  who  feel  most 
threatened  by  and  are  hence  most  hostile  to  this  resurgence. 

A portion  of  McCaleb's  proposed  revisions  shows  some  awareness  of  local 
intransigence.  It  would  require  opponents  "to  show  by  clear  evidence  that 
the  acquisition  will  result  in  severe  negative  impact  to  the  environment 
or  severe  harm  to  the  local  government."  This  burden  of  proof  may  even  be 
higher  than  that  imposed  on  the  tribes.  Interior  also  says  it  would 
expedite  applications  for  individual  home  sites.  Maybe  we  will  hear  more 
reassurance  about  the  details  of  the  new  regulations  in  the  comment  period. 


which  nuns  to  Sept.  12. 

But  forgive  us  for  expressing  concern  when  McCaleb  and  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  say  they  want  to  rewrite  the  rules  because  of  their 
impact  on  state  and  local  governments.  Indian  country  rightfully  must 
wonder  about  such  an  emphasis.  Judging  from  history,  the  impact  on  the 
tribes  ought  to  be  their  bigger  worry.  It  is  most  certainly  their 
responsibility. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Indian  Country  Today. 
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What  does  U.S.  owe  Indians? 

Rights  groups  silent  on  reparations  for  our  loss 
By  TIM  GIAGO 
Lakota  Journal 

Fluman  rights  advocates  are  making  international  noise  about  compensation 
for  slavery. 

American  Indians  lost  far  more  when  this  land  was  settled  than  any  other 
race.  They  lost  lives,  land  and  location.  Many  tribes  were  herded  like 
cattle  to  Oklahoma  and  other  regions  and  placed  on  "reservations"  so  the 
settlers  could  take  title  to  their  lands. 

The  entire  wealth  of  America  was  built  upon  the  misery  and  the  loss  of 
the  Indian  people. 

In  1987  Congress  awarded  $1.2  billion  to  Japanese-Americans  for  their 
internment  in  concentration  camps  during  World  War  II.  This  was  a knife  in 
the  heart  for  every  Indian  in  America. 

Are  we  less  deserving? 

Most  of  the  top-10  poorest  counties  in  this  land  are  on  Indian 
reservations . 

Our  life  expectancy  on  many  reservations  is  25  years  less  than  the  rest 
of  Americans.  At  one  time  our  longevity  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
early  white  Americans.  We  are  dying  by  the  thousands  of  diseases  like 
diabetes.  Our  schools  are  crumbling  and  our  students  are  sitting  in  them 
trying  to  learn,  although  many  of  the  school  buildings  have  been  condemned 
In  some  schools  asbestos  still  lines  the  interior  walls. 

We  live  in  the  poorest  houses,  have  the  poorest  income,  have  the  poorest 
health,  have  the  most  substandard  educational  facilities  and  opportunities 
and  we  live  on  some  of  the  poorest  land  in  this  nation.  Some  of  our  people 
are  second-  and  third-generation  welfare  recipients.  We  suffer  from  one  of 
the  highest  rates  of  alcoholism,  and  substance  abuse  would  be  even  greater 
if  there  was  the  income  on  the  Indian  reservations  to  partake  more 
frequently. 

When  there  is  little  hope,  people  look  for  a way  to  forget. 

Please  do  not  look  to  the  Indian  casinos  as  our  savior.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  income  raised  by  the  casinos  reaches  only  5 percent  of  the  Indian 
people . 

And  yet,  Indians  have  never  whined  around  about  reparations.  They  have 
only  asked  that  the  treaties  our  ancestors  signed  with  America  be  honored. 
If  the  United  States  honored  our  treaties,  that  would  be  all  the 
reparation  we  would  ever  need. 

Where  are  the  human  rights  advocates  when  it  comes  to  the  indigenous 
people? 


Tim  Giago,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  is  editor  of  Lakota  Journal. 


Write  him  at  P.O.  Box  3080,  Rapid  City,  SD  57709-3080, 
or  at  editor@lakotajournal.com. 
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National  chief  to  PM:  What  have  you  done  lately? 

WebPosted  Fri  Sep  7 09:06:07  2001 

OTTAWA  - The  leader  of  Canada's  First  Nations  isn't  impressed  with  the 
prime  minister's  record  on  native  rights  and  says  he'll  hold  lean  Chretien 
to  his  commitment  on  improving  the  lives  of  aboriginal  people. 

After  hearing  the  prime  minister  boast  about  his  accomplishments  in 
native  issues  on  CBC  Newsworld,  Matthew  Coon  Come  said  Chretien  should 
focus  his  attention  on  current  problems. 

In  an  interview  for  the  show  Politics, Chretien  said  he's  been  committed 
to  improving  the  lives  of  native  people  since  he  was  Indian  Affairs 
minister  more  than  30  years  ago. 

"We've  made  a lot  of  progress  with  natives  - a lot.  You  know,  when  I was 
minister  (of  Indian  Affairs)  there  was  a dozen  of  them  going  to  university. 
Now,  it's  thousands  of  them,"  he  said.  "And  these  organizations  did  not 
exist  in  those  days.  I created  them." 

Coon  Come  disagrees  with  the  prime  minister's  evaluation.  Fie  says  the 
problems  facing  native  people  have  become  worse  during  Chretien's  career. 

"We  have  to  deal  with  the  present  poverty,  with  the  present  education, 
with  the  present  housing  and  present  unemployment,"  he  said.  "That's  what 
we  have  to  tackle . " 

Coon  Come  is  in  Durban,  South  Africa  at  the  UN  racism  conference.  There, 
he  compared  Canada's  reserve  system  to  South  African  apartheid. 

Chretien  says  Coon  Come's  criticism  isn't  useful. 

"They  say  we  have  reserves,"  he  said.  "We  have  offered  them  to  abolish 
reserves,  in  1968.  And  they  said  'no'." 

First  Nations  declined  the  offer  because  Chretien's  plan  in  1968  also 
involved  their  assimilation. 

Chretien  says  he  knows  progress  needs  to  be  made.  Earlier  this  summer  he 
ordered  a special  cabinet  committee  to  find  ways  of  improving  the  lives  of 
native  people. 

Coon  Come  says  he'll  hold  the  prime  minister  to  that  new  commitment. 
Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2001  CBC. 
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PRESS  RELEASE 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

September  5th,  2001 

COON  COME'S  DURBAN  COMMENTS  RING  TRUE 
MINISTER  NAULT  SHOULD  RESIGN 

(Vancouver,  Coast  Salish  Territory/September  4th,  2001)  Chief  Stewart 
Phillip  stated  today  "National  Chief  Matthew  Coon  Come's  recent  comments 


at  the  World  Conference  Against  Racism  accurately  reflect  the  situation  of 
First  Nations  in  Canada.  National  Chief  Coon  Come  has  exposed  the  truth 
for  the  international  community  to  bear  witness  to  the  systematic 
oppression,  dispossession,  discrimination  and  flagrant  violation  of  our 
human  rights  here  in  Canada." 

The  Union  of  British  Columbia  Indian  Chiefs  fully  supports  National 
Chief  Coon  Come's  observation  that  the  Government  of  Canada's 
international  position  is  that  the  right  of  self-determination  applies  to 
all  peoples,  including  Indigenous  Peoples,  and  yet  through  its  policies 
and  actions  Canada  has  demonstrated  their  unwillingness  to  recognize 
domestically  what  they  have  endorsed  internationally.  This  failure  to 
recognize  our  right  to  self-determination  has  resulted  in  the  grinding 
poverty  and  personal  hardships  borne  by  the  many  First  Nation  communities 
and  people  here  in  Canada." 

In  particular.  Chief  Phillip  noted  that  Robert  Nault,  Minister  of  Indian 
and  Northern  Affairs  Canada  has  steadfastly  refused  to  consider  that 
policies  like  the  Comprehensive  Claims  Policy  of  1986  as  outdated 
documents  which  utterly  fail  to  recognize  the  full  breadth  of  Aboriginal 
Title  and  Rights  as  recognized  and  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
in  the  1997  Delgamuuk'w  decision. 

Chief  Stewart  Phillip  noted  "The  policies  and  inaction  of  Minister  Nault 
has  directly  contributed  to  the  mounting  tensions  at  the  community  level 
across  Canada.  We  have  Elders,  youth  and  land-users  of  places  like 
Skwelkwek 'welt,  Flalfway  River  and  Burnt  Church  who  are  protecting  their 
Aboriginal  Title  and  Treaty  Rights.  The  continued  criminalization  and 
harassment  of  community  people  does  not  remove  the  fundamental  need  for 
the  recognition  of  Aboriginal  Title,  Aboriginal  Rights  and  Treaty  Rights." 
Chief  Phillip  went  on  to  say  "Minister  Nault  is  attempting  to  circumvent 
what  the  courts  and  the  Canadian  Constitution  have  affirmed,  our 
Aboriginal  Title  and  our  Aboriginal  Rights  exist." 

Chief  Phillip  observed  "Minister  Nault  has  demonstrated  his 
intransigency  time  and  time  again.  His  confrontational  and  arrogant 
approach  to  Canada's  fiduciary  responsibilities  has  harmed  all  efforts  to 
date  and  in  fact  has  added  to  the  growing  tensions  across  Canada.  Rather 
than  entertaining  an  apology  from  our  National  Chief  Matthew  Coon  Come, 
the  Union  of  British  Columbia  Indian  Chiefs  feel  it  is  time  for  Minister 
Nault  to  resign." 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 

Chief  Stewart  Phillip  Office:  (604)  684-0231 

President,  Union  of  British  Columbia  Indian  Chiefs 
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September  5,  2001 

Drum  still  beats  for  inquiry  six  years  after  shooting  of  native  protester 

TORONTO  (CP)  --  Six  years  ago  an  unarmed  native  man  protesting  the 
desecration  of  what  he  believed  was  his  family's  sacred  burial  ground  was 
gunned  down  by  a police  sniper. 

Thursday,  as  hundreds  were  expected  to  gather  across  Ontario  to  protest 
the  death,  the  province's  Conservative  government  finds  itself  more 
besieged  than  ever  by  accusations  and  a trail  of  evidence  that  it  may  have 
ordered  the  use  of  undue  force. 

This  week  saw  the  latest  in  a string  of  damning  documents  suggesting 
that  Premier  Mike  Harris  and  key  cabinet  members  may  have  played  a role  in 
the  decision  to  send  an  armed  police  tactical  squad  into  Ipperwash 
Provincial  Park  on  Sept.  6,  1995. 


One  member  of  the  squad,  sent  to  remove  about  two  dozen  Chippewayan 
protesters  from  the  uninhabited  park  after  a peaceful  two-day  occupation, 
shot  and  killed  Dudley  George,  39. 

Police  later  said  the  shot  was  provoked  by  the  sound  of  a school  bus 
tire  exploding  in  the  night,  believed  to  be  gunfire  from  members  of  the 
Kettle  and  Stony  Point  reserves. 

Nonetheless,  acting  Sgt.  Kenneth  Deane  was  convicted  of  criminal 
negligence  causing  death  in  April,  1997.  He  has  held  an  administrative  job 
ever  since,  and  will  face  a disciplinary  hearing  later  this  month  where 
the  police  force  will  seek  to  have  him  dismissed. 

But  opposition  critics  and  the  family  of  the  protester  have  long  claimed 
the  responsibility  for  the  death  of  the  unarmed  civilian  rests  on  broader 
shoulders . 

Maynard  George,  Dudley  George's  brother,  is  suing  Harris,  then-natural 
resources  minister  Chris  Hodgson  and  then-attorney-general  Charles  Harnick, 
along  with  the  government,  for  wrongful  death. 

For  the  first  time  last  week,  Harris  acknowledged  in  a legal  document 
provided  to  lawyers  for  the  George  family  that  he  did  meet  with  two  police 
officers  just  hours  before  the  fatal  shooting. 

Harris  has  always  denied  accusations  he  or  his  government  ordered  the 
use  of  force. 

But  even  the  admission  of  a meeting  with  police  officers  contradicted 
earlier  statements  by  Harris  that  he  had  had  no  meetings  about  Ipperwash 
on  the  day  of  the  shooting. 

The  string  of  claims  and  counter-claims  has  left  many  in  the  public 
scratching  their  heads,  while  opposition  leaders  and  the  George  family 
have  cried  foul  and  called  for  an  independent  inquiry  into  the  shooting. 

Harris's  legal  fees  in  the  civil  suit  are  now  approaching  half  a million 
dollars.  The  total  cost  to  taxpayers  is  now  thought  to  be  around  $1 
million . 

On  Tuesday,  Attorney  General  David  Young  once  again  spurned  calls  for  an 
inquiry,  saying  the  government  is  confident  the  civil  case  will  get  to  the 
truth . 

The  trial  has  escaped  being  shut  down  by  government  legal  manoeuvres 
several  times. 

In  Dune,  defence  lawyers  argued  there  is  no  legal  basis  in  Ontario  for 
the  George  family  to  pursue  its  claim  for  $1  million  in  general  and  $1 
million  in  punitive  damages  in  the  name  of  Dudley's  estate. 

Superior  Court  Dudge  Gloria  Epstein  last  week  ruled  against  them,  saying 
the  claim  was  in  the  public  interest. 

The  trial  hit  another  snag  earlier  this  summer  when  government  lawyers 
demanded  key  pieces  of  evidence  be  struck  from  the  record,  and  that  Murray 
Klippenstein  --  who  is  working  pro  bono  --  be  fined  up  to  $30,000  for 
submitting  "unsupported  affidavits." 

The  affidavits,  signed  by  an  articling  student  in  Klippenstein ' s office, 
alleged  that  two  members  of  the  premier's  staff  removed  or  destroyed 
documents  relevant  to  the  Ipperwash  case. 

A decision  on  the  matter  was  deferred. 

Despite  the  glacial  speed  of  the  civil  trial,  it  has  yielded  piecemeal 
over  the  years  a damaging  trail  of  documents. 

A new  book  by  Toronto  Star  reporter  Peter  Edwards  pulls  together  the 
chronology  of  the  scandal  which  some  analysts  say  could  damage  the  Harris 
government  more  than  the  Walkerton  tainted-water  disaster. 

Edwards'  book,  published  by  Stoddart  and  due  out  Sept.  15,  claims  the 
police  assault  followed  direct  orders  from  Harris's  office. 

Edwards  relies  on  evidence  including  a memo  unearthed  by  The  Canadian 
Press  showing  that  Deb  Hutton,  a senior  Harris  aide,  told  meetings  of 
politicians  and  bureaucrats  in  the  days  prior  to  the  shooting  that  the 
premier  wanted  the  natives  out  of  the  park,  "nothing  else." 

Hutton,  who  has  left  the  premier's  office,  has  repeatedly  refused  to 
address  the  accusation. 

Harris  has  steadfastly  denied  having  any  influence  in  the  decision  to 
send  the  squad  into  the  park. 

Ontario  Liberal  Native  affairs  critic  Gerry  Phillips  said  this  week  that, 
given  the  mounting  evidence  and  the  fact  the  government  is  named  as  a 


party  in  the  lawsuit,  Harris  is  in  a conflict  of  interest  and  should  turn 
the  decision  to  hold  an  inquiry  over  to  Ontario  Chief  Dustice  Roy  McMurtry. 
Copyright  c.  2001,  Canoe  Limited  Partnership. 
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September  5,  1995  chief  tom  bressette  gets  a call  from  Queens  Park... 
a warning  that  the  aboriginals  were  going  to  be  driven  from  the  empty 
park, even  if  it  meant  police  drawing  guns. The  secret  meeting  was  meant 
to  be  kept  quiet 

After  getting  the  call  from  his  source, Chief  Tom  Bressette  went  on 
a Sarnia  radio  station  September  6,1995  warning  those  inside  the  park. 

11; 11  THE  EAGLE  SCREAMS 

the  opp  have  sub-machine  gunned  Dudley 

he's  mortally  wounded 

he's  brought  to  his  brother  Pierre 

he's  loaded  ito  the  77  chevy 

along  with  Cully  and  a young  lad 

flat  tire  and  no  ambulance 

arrived  at  hospital  emergency 

ran  to  help  Dudley, 

but  was  grabbed  and  slammed  face-first  against  the  brick  wall 
charged  with  attempted  murder  twice 
handcuffed  and  face  released 
got  to  see 

no  fast  life-saving  procedures  seen  done 
by  Pierre 

Dudley  lay  all  alone  on  a stretcher  bleeding 
to  death 

the  emergency  doors  were  only  a few  feet  away 
these  doors  were  part  of  a building  named 
Strathroy  Middlesex  General  Hospital... 

Cully  and  Pierre  taken  away  to  Hail 
Charged  with  ATTEMPTED  MURDER 

THE  EAGLE  SCREAMS  ! ! ! ! 

But  the  Parents  can't  ask  what  have  the  OPP  done 
to  our  Three  Kids.... for  they  are  in  Spirit 
In  the  Spirit  of  DUDLEY 
Pierre  George 
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Ipperwash:  Harris  maintains  he  didn't  intervene 

Toronto  - Premier  Harris  has  said  again  he  did  not  intervene  in  the 
police  handling  of  the  occupation  of  the  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  six 
years  ago. 

On  Sept.  6,  1995,  Dudley  George  was  shot  and  killed  when  police  moved  in 


on  the  natives  occupying  the  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park. 

Harris  said  Thursday  he  did  meet  with  two  OPP  officers  that  day,  but  the 
only  thing  decided  was  to  seek  an  injunction. 

The  George  family  has  launched  a civil  lawsuit  to  see  whether  Premier 
Harris  ordered  the  police  intervention. 

Last  week,  in  documents  sent  to  the  George  family,  the  Premier's  lawyer 
said  Harris  met  with  two  OPP  officers  just  hours  before  the  shooting. 

But  Thursday  morning,  Harris  said  the  meeting  was  only  to  discuss  an 
injunction  against  the  occupation. 

"I  did  not  personally  intervene.  I was  asked  to  attend  a meeting  of  the 
regular  group,"  Harris  said.  "I  have  never  met  with  police  at  any  time,  in 
any  event.  These  two  police  officers  were  seconded  to  the  Solicitor 
General  as  part  of  the  committee  established  by  the  NDP." 

The  Liberals  and  the  NDP  say  there  should  be  a full  judicial  inquiry 
into  the  shooting  at  Ipperwash. 

Liberal  critic  Gerry  Phillips  says  Harris  is  in  a conflict-of-interest, 
because  he's  being  asked  to  set  up  an  inquiry  to  investigate  himself. 

But  Premier  Harris  won't  call  for  an  inquiry  while  there's  still  a civil 
lawsuit  going  on. 

"Never  have  I said  I'm  in  favour  or  opposed  [to  an  inquiry].  I have  said 
all  along,  the  time  to  make  that  decision  is  when  these  matters  are 
settled,"  Harris  said. 

The  premier  says  he's  going  to  wait  and  see  if  there  are  any  unanswered 
questions,  after  the  lawsuit  over  Ipperwash  is  finished. 

Copyright  c.  2001  CBC. 
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Friday,  September  7,  2001 

Two  meetings  on  day  of  shooting,  says  Harris  aide 
By  COLIN  PERKEL--  The  Canadian  Press 

TORONTO  (CP)  --  There  were  in  fact  two  government  meetings  on  Ipperwash 
involving  police  in  the  hours  before  a native  protester  was  shot  dead  and 
Ontario  Premier  Mike  Harris  attended  the  second  one,  a senior  aide  said 
Friday. 

Both  were  called  to  discuss  an  injunction  to  evict  the  protesters 
occupying  a provincial  park,  said  Rob  Mitchell,  the  aide. 

On  Thursday,  Harris  said  he  was  invited  to  attend  a "regular"  meeting  of 
the  so-called  blockade  committee,  where  participants  discussed  the 
injunction . 

Committee  minutes  do  not  show  Harris  in  attendance,  but  Mitchell 
explained  that  Harris  in  fact  attended  a second  meeting,  which  he  called 
an  "off-shoot"  or  "extension"  of  the  first. 

"There  were  two  meetings  discussing  the  same  topic,  the  injunction," 
said  Mitchell. 

"It  was  essentially  the  same  group,  it  was  a condensed  version  of  the 
blockade  committee." 

Among  those  attending  the  second  gathering  was  then-natural  resources 
minister  Chris  Hodgson,  Mitchell  said. 

In  a civil  suit,  the  brother  of  the  late  Dudley  George  maintains  Harris 
influenced  the  decision  by  police  to  use  force  against  the  unarmed 
protesters . 

But  Mitchell  said  that  although  two  provincial  police  officers  were  at 
the  meeting  Harris  attended,  it  "had  nothing  to  with  the  on-the-ground 
activities"  at  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park. 

The  premier  has  always  maintained  he  gave  no  orders  to  police  and 


therefore  had  no  influence  on  the  amount  of  force  used  in  the  fatal  1995 
confrontation . 

Murray  Klippenstein,  who  represents  the  George  family,  said  that  in  his 
view  Harris  has  been  trying  to  "cover  up"  an  "off-the-record  meeting"  with 
police . 

"It  sounds  like  we  now  have  a hidden  committee  where  the  real  power  was 
exercised,"  said  Klippenstein . 

Mitchell  said  the  premier  was  simply  looking  for  advice. 

"The  premier  wished  to  end  the  illegal  occupation  of  the  park,  sought 
advice  on  what  mechanisms  were  available  to  him  to  end  that  occupation, 
and  was  advised  a civil  injunction  was  the  route  to  pursue." 

Handwritten  notes  of  that  meeting  quoted  one  of  the  provincial  police 
officers  in  attendance  as  saying  the  deputy  attorney  general  "was 
eloquent"  in  warning  against  "rushing  in"  with  an  injunction. 

"But  premier  and  Hodgson  came  out  strong,"  the  notes  say. 

Hours  later,  police  clashed  with  the  protesters  and  George  was  shot  dead. 
Copyright  c.  2001,  Canoe  Limited  Partnership. 
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The  Fox  Government  Has  Failed  the  Indians,  Says  Lo'pez  Ba'rcenas 
Andrea  Becerril 

The  spaces  for  the  indigenous  in  the  Fox  government  have,  little  by 
little,  been  closed  off,  and  the  presidential  commitments  to  the  Indian 
peoples  and  to  the  EZLN  have  remained  nothing  but  words,  asserted 
Francisco  Lo'pez  Ba'rcenas. 

Up  until  two  days  ago  he  was  the  director  of  justice  for  the  National 
Indigenous  Institute.  Now,  Lo'pez  Ba'rcenas  argues  his  statement:  the 
federal  Executive  did  not  defend  the  Cocopa  proposal,  it  did  not  take  the 
Army  out  of  the  conflict  zone  in  Chiapas  - it  merely  repositioned  it  - 
without  legally  returning  the  lands  in  Guadalupe  Tepeyac,  La  Realidad  and 
Amador  Herna'ndez.  This  means  that  military  camps  could  again  be  situated 
in  those  communities  at  any  moment. 

The  reason  for  his  resignation,  he  said,  is  Fox's  failure  to  carry  out 
his  promises.  He  said  that  policies  towards  ethnicities  have  continued  to 
be  the  same,  and  the  INI  management  has  been  pressured  to  stop  demanding 
changes  to  the  indigenous  constitutional  reform. 

"There  isn't  any  such  transition,  there  isn't  any  change  in  the  new 
regime,  the  indigenous  are  not  being  taken  into  account  in  the  drafting  of 
those  policies  which  specify  their  relationship  with  the  State.  I'm  not 
interested,  then,  in  holding  a position  in  the  INI  under  such  conditions. 

If  we  aren't  going  to  fight  for  autonomy.  For  free  determination,  for 
defense  of  indigenous  lands,  because  they  themselves  administer  their  own 
justice  systems.  It  doesn't  make  sense,"  he  added  in  an  interview  with  La 
Jornada . 

The  Reasons  For  the  Resignation 

Lo'pez  Ba'rcenas  noted  that  it  had  been  difficult  for  him,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  administration,  to  accept  the  offer  to  participate  in  the 
INI  leadership. 

"I  didn't  want  to,  it  didn't  seem  to  me  as  if  the  platform  and  promises 
which  Fox,  the  candidate,  had  made  concerning  ethnic  groups  were  really 
in-depth.  I must  say,  however,  that  the  speeches  and  the  measures  which 
the  President  of  the  Republic  took  in  his  first  days  in  government  had  a 


profound  impact  on  me." 

During  his  inauguration , Fox  announced  that  he  would  be  sending  the 
Cocopa  proposal  to  Congress,  that  he  was  withdrawing  the  Army  from  Chiapas 
that  he  was  going  to  release  the  zapatista  prisoners,  and  that  he  was  also 
going  to  take  indigenous  participation  into  account.  "I  talked  it  over 
with  a lot  of  compa~eros  whom  we  work  with  in  the  indigenous  movement,  and 
I decided  to  go  to  the  INI." 

It  may  have  been  very  idealistic,  he  added,  to  feel  at  that  moment  that 
it  was  important  to  participate  in  the  running  of  the  institute,  because 
there  were  signs  of  a transitional  stage  in  what  had  been  the  relationship 
between  the  Mexican  State  and  the  indigenous  for  the  last  52  years,  and  a 
new  stage  could  be  beginning. 

Nine  months  later,  he  discovered  a completely  different  reality,  because 
"the  spaces  were  being  closed  off.  The  government  sent  the  Cocopa 
proposal,  but  it  didn't  defend  it.  We,  in  the  INI,  did  defend  it,  but 
they  left  us  by  ourselves,  and  the  pressure  began  over  the  last  few  weeks. 

In  addition,  in  the  National  Development  Plan,  which  contains  the 
government's  program,  "the  indigenous  are  completely  cut  out.  Nor  is 
Fox's  offer  to  demilitarize  the  conflict  zone  being  carried  out,  since  the 
Army  has  just  been  repositioned." 

If  one  looks  at  it  in  more  detail,  he  added,  you  find  that  the  Army  was 
merely  repositioned  in  Chiapas.  What  is  serious  is  that  the  measure  was 
not  even  accompanied  by  the  legal  return  of  the  ejidal  lands  on  which  the 
camps  and  troops  had  been  established. 

"We  warned  about  the  delicacy  of  that  situation  at  the  time,  because  it 
means  that  the  Army  could  return  to  Guadalupe  Tepeyac,  La  Realidad  and 
Amador  Herna'ndez  at  any  moment,  since  the  ejidal  lands  where  the  barracks 
were  situated  had  been  expropriated  by  Ernesto  Zedillo's  government,  and 
the  decrees  have  not  been  reversed." 

Disturbed  over  what  he  considers  a deception  by  officials,  Lo'pez 
Ba'rcenas  warned  that,  if  the  troop  withdrawal  had  been  in  good  faith,  it 
should  have  been  accompanied  by  the  return  of  the  land  to  the  ejidos  or 
the  communities.  It  was  not  done,  however,  because  they  still  have  the 
same  goal  as  when  they  were  expropriated,  for  the  establishment  of 
military  camps. 

In  the  case  of  Amador  Flerna'ndez,  he  noted,  the  community  brought  suit 
against  the  federal  government,  because  they  had  invaded  their  land 
without  any  prior  proceedings,  and  then  later  expropriated  part  of  the 
ejido  where  they  situated  the  military  camp.  Although  the  commissioner 
for  peace,  Luis  H.  Alvarez,  handed  the  lands  over  to  the  governor  of 
Chiapas  - following  the  troops'  departure  - "What  we  in  the  INI  are 
complaining  about  is  that,  legally,  they  still  belong  to  the  Army." 

As  he  went  on  to  explain  the  current  government's  performance  in  Chiapas 
he  restated  his  conviction  that  "Fox's  words  about  the  zapatista  movement 
were  just  that,  words." 

He  explained  that,  when  the  Senate  approved  the  indigenous  reform  report 
and  it  became  clear  that  it  had  completely  changed  the  Cocopa  proposal  - 
leaving  out  the  primary  rights  of  the  indigenous  - the  head  of  the  INI, 
Marcos  Mati'as,  and  the  four  directors,  agreed  to  adopt  a critical 
position,  in  defense  of  ethnic  groups. 

"And  we  did  so,  and  at  a particularly  difficult  juncture,  because  the 
President  of  the  Republic  himself  had  already  sent  congratulations  to  the 
Senate  of  the  Republic.  We  maintained  that  position.  It  had  some  impact. 
Our  points  of  view  were  listened  to,  the  arguments  about  constitutions  in 
Latin  America,  like  Venezuela's  and  Nicaragua's,  which  include  indigenous 
autonomies,  without  those  countries  having  become  fragmented.  But  the 
Mexican  government  didn't  take  any  concrete  stance  in  order  to  change  the 
situation . " 

The  Mixtec  lawyer  revealed  that  the  pressures  on  the  INI  administration 
began  increasing.  Eight  days  ago,  after  Fox  enacted  the  dubious  reform, 
there  were  no  more  discussion  in  the  INI.  "During  an  internal  meeting, 
the  Director  General  said  that  the  President  of  the  Republic's  position 
was  the  INI's  position,  and  I understood  that  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
discussion . " 

"Which  Departments  pressured  Marcos  Mati'as?" 


"He  didn't  tell  me,  but  I believe  it  was  the  Department  of  Government. 

The  Director  of  the  INI  is  in  a difficult  position,  because  the  PANistas 
were  also  applying  pressure.  He  hasn't  discussed  it  with  me,  but  I don't 
agree  with  that  change  in  the  Institute's  position. 

"The  new  path  that  will  have  to  be  undertaken,  outside  the  INI,"  he  said, 
"is  to  advise  some  municipalities  and  communities  so  that  legal  appeals 
can  be  presented  which  will  allow  the  legislative  process  to  be 
reinitiated.  It  has  not  been  exhausted,  because  the  Supreme  Court  has 
protection  orders  and  two  controversies  to  resolve." 

In  his  judgment,  despite  the  attitude  of  hard-line  groups  in  the  PAN  and 
in  the  PRI,  of  Bartlett  Diaz  and  Fernandez  de  Cevallos,  the  indigenous 
peoples,  along  with  civil  society,  can  still  do  battle  and  achieve  the 
establishment  of  the  rights  of  ethnicities  in  the  Constitution. 

In  addition,  the  Fox  government  will  have  to  shift  their  position  and 
carry  out  the  commitments  they  made  to  the  EZLN  and  the  indigenous  of  the 
country. 

"The  Mexican  government  is  also  looking  very  bad,  because  it  had  taken 
on  a responsibility."  Nor  can  Fox  forget  that  there  is  a conflict  in 
Chiapas,  and  "even  if  the  EZLN  is  fenced  in  there,  and  the  indigenous 
movement  might  have  very  small  voice,  it's  a mistake  not  to  defuse  the 
zapatista  demands,  because  it  could  create  a very  serious  conflict." 


WILLIAM  MC  LAUGHLIN 
vagabond@voicenet . com 

Affiliation:  Card-carrying  member  of  the  Whiteboy  Tribe 

Indian  Name:  Running  loke 

Power  Animal:  Brontosaurus  (mine's  bigger!) 


I helped  make  Mexico,  especially  Tampico,  safe  for  American  oil 
interests  in  1914.  I helped  make  Haiti  and  Cuba  a decent  place  for  the 
National  City  Bank  boys  to  collect  revenues  in.  I helped  in  the  raping 
of  half  a dozen  Central  American  republics  for  the  benefits  of  Wall 
Street.  The  record  of  racketeering  is  long.  I helped  purify  Nicaragua 
for  the  international  banking  house  of  Brown  Brothers  in  1909-1912 
(where  have  I heard  that  name  before?).  I brought  light  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  American  sugar  interests  in  1916.  In  China  I 
helped  to  see  to  it  that  Standard  Oil  went  its  way  unmolested. 

— Gen.  Smedley  Darlington  Butler,  U.S.M.C.  - 1933 
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SPECIAL  TO  ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR,  September  9,  2001 
By  Salomon  R.  Baldenegro 

"Our  people  are  no  longer  free  to  live,  work  and  travel.  Our  families  are 
separated.  We  cannot  visit  the  sacred  places  where  our  ancestors  rest.  We 
cannot  freely  exercise  our  religious  rights.  Linder  present  law,  some  of 
us  are  subject  to  arrest,  prosecution  and  deportation  because  we  do  not 
have  documents;  and  we  are  subject  to  arrest,  prosecution  and 
incarceration  for  aiding,  abetting  and  transporting  our  family  members." 

- Edward  Manuel,  chairman, Tohono  O'odham  tribe 

Where's  the  "compassionate"  in  conservatism? 

In  the  quote  above,  the  chairman  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  tribe  is  speaking 
of  O'odham  tribal  members  who  are  U.S.  citizens  by  virtue  of  having  been 
born  in  the  United  States,  or  in  Mexico  of  U.S.  citizens.  He  is  speaking 
of  O'odham  who  have  served  in  the  U.S.  armed  forces  and  have  fought  under 


the  U.S.  flag.  He  is  speaking  of  O'odham  who  work  and  pay  U.S.  and 
Arizona  taxes.  He  is  speaking  of  people  whose  ancestors  have  been  here, 
in  the  words  of  the  chairman,  "since  time  immemorial." 

What  a cruel  irony:  Agents  of  a country  that  is  only  a couple  of  hundred 
years  old  are  questioning  the  legitimacy  of  members  of  an  indigenous 
nation  that  has  inhabited  this  land  for  thousands  of  years!  It  does  not 
exercise  one's  heart  or  mind  greatly  to  see  the  egregious  injustice  in 
this  situation.  Yet,  to  a person,  the  five  Arizona  Republican  congressmen 
refuse  to  support  legislation  that  would  make  right  the  situation  in  which 
close  to  8,000  members  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  tribe  find  themselves. 

That  legislation  (HR  2348),  introduced  by  Rep.  Ed  Pastor,  D-Ariz.,  and 
co-sponsored  by  67  members  of  Congress  (some  of  whom  are  Republicans), 
would  grant  citizenship  to  those  O'odham  who,  because  they  were  born  at 
home  in  the  United  States,  have  no  birth  certificate,  and  to  O'odham  born 
of  American  citizens  who  live  in  Mexico. 

Salomon  R.  Baldenegro  is  a longtime  civil-rights  activist  and  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Chicano  Consortium  for  Public  Issues. 
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Sioux  fight  Feds,  this  time  over  hemp 

Non-potent  version  could  be  a cash  crop,  tribe  argues 

Sioux  fight  Feds,  this  time  over  hemp 

Sept.  7 - As  Alex  White  Plume  tells  it,  the  raid  began  with  the  rising 
sun  and  the  whir  of  helicopter  blades.  Agents  from  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  spread  out  across  his  property  on  South  Dakota's  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation,  nestled  by  the  Black  Hills  the  Sioux  consider  sacred, 
looking  for  drugs.  "One  of  them  came  running  towards  me,  and  he  pointed 
his  gun  and  told  me  to  halt,"  White  Plume  says.  "In  my  mind,  I was  going 
to  jail." 

He  wasn't  headed  for  jail,  and  has  not  been  charged  with  a crime,  but 
the  raid  last  year  was  heartbreaking  to  him.  It  ended  what  had  otherwise 
been  a charmed  attempt  to  grow  a crop  that  would  help  White  Plume,  an 
Oglala  Sioux,  and  his  family  supplant  their  meager  income  from  raising 
horses,  herding  buffalo  and  offering  pony  rides. 

Of  course.  White  Plume  was  growing  hemp  - the  durable  weed  known  in  some 
forms  as  marijuana.  All  marijuana  is  hemp;  not  all  hemp  is  marijuana,  at 
least  not  in  the  psychotropic  sense.  So-called  industrial  hemp,  which 
lacks  pot's  chemical  potency,  has  been  used  for  centuries  in  everything 
from  clothing  to  lip  balm. 

Marijuana  usually  has  at  least  5 percent  or  more  of  the  hallucinogen 
tetrahydrocannabinol  (THC),  but  industrial  hemp  contains  less  than  1 
percent  - far  from  enough  to  give  even  a mild  high.  And  while  marijuana 
remains  illegal  in  most  countries,  the  industrial  hemp  movement  has  gained 
momentum  in  recent  years,  especially  in  North  America,  though  it's  unclear 
how  large  a market  exists  for  hemp  products. 

SUPPORT  FROM  STATES 

Canada  has  begun  licensing  industrial  hemp.  State  legislatures  in  19 
states,  including  agricultural  centers  like  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota, 
have  compiled  legislation  backing  industrial  hemp.  Hawaii  now  allows 
private  hemp  research,  and  former  tobacco  farmers  in  Kentucky  successfully 
pushed  the  legislature  and  governor  to  pass  a bill  last  March  creating  an 
Industrial  Hemp  Commission  to  regulate  research. 

Despite  pressure  from  states,  the  federal  government  makes  little 


distinction  between  industrial  hemp  and  the  potent  variety.  According  to 
DEA  officials,  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  of  1970  bars  not  only 
marijuana  but  also  THC  - so  that  all  hemp,  even  varieties  with  only  faint 
traces  of  the  chemical,  is  considered  illegal. 

Federal  authorities  would  not  discuss  the  seizure  on  White  Plume's  land. 
("I  can't  make  any  comment,"  says  Michelle  Tapken,  the  U.S.  Attorney  for 
South  Dakota.)  Nor  would  the  DEA  discuss  new  regulations  it  says  are  in 
the  works. 

But  when  the  DEA  did  another  seizure  this  past  Duly,  it  negotiated  with 
White  Plume  in  advance  and  came  without  guns  pointed. 

FIGHT  FOR  SOVEREIGNTY 

The  seizures  at  Pine  Ridge  were  largely  business  as  usual,  except  for 
one  thing:  The  DEA  flexed  its  muscle  on  a tribal  reservation.  For  White 
Plume  and  others  in  the  Oglala  tribe,  growing  these  plants  has  become  a 
basic  issue  of  tribal  rights.  Theis  tribe,  they  argue,  has  a history  with 
hemp  and  a right  to  uphold  their  traditions. 

"There's  a word  for  the  plant  in  the  tribal  language,  which  means  it's 
got  a history  here  that  precedes  contact  with  the  Europeans,"  says  Tom 
Ballanco,  White  Plume's  attorney. 

Indeed,  White  Plume  says  there  is  a single  word  - wahupta  - for  both 
hemp  and  marijuana.  But  he  says  he's  not  interested  in  growing  the  potent 
variety.  Instead,  he  hopes  to  turn  hemp  into  a cash  crop,  selling  both  the 
finished  products  and  seeds  to  others  eager  to  harvest  a plant  revered  in 
past  times  for  its  versatility  and  its  ability  to  endure  harsh  climates 
and  gritty  soil. 

It  was  hemp's  economic  potential  that  drew  White  Plume's  attention.  He 
was  impressed  by  the  range  of  hemp  products,  usually  imported  from  nations 
such  as  Canada  and  Germany,  but  the  high  prices  of  hemp  items  stunned  him. 

"Most  of  it  is  import-export  taxes,  which  drives  the  market  up  high," 
White  Plume  says.  "People  in  the  country  could  pay  less  for  a good  article, 
and  we  could  make  some  money." 

STRUGGLE  AGAINST  POVERTY 

Pine  Ridge  could  use  the  help.  It  is  often  described  as  one  of  the 
poorest  places  in  the  nation.  The  town  of  Manderson,  White  Plume's  home, 
had  a per  capita  income  of  just  one-quarter  of  the  U.S.  average,  according 
to  the  latest  available  census  figures.  Even  the  agricultural  income  of 
Shannon  County,  where  Manderson  is  located,  is  dwarfed  by  most  other 
counties  in  the  state. 

Tribal  leaders  acknowledge  hemp  could  prove  a valuable  cash  crop.  They 
even  claim  to  have  grown  it  during  World  War  II,  ironically  enough,  as 
part  of  the  federal  government's  "Hemp  for  Victory"  program. 

The  tribal  council  passed  a 1998  resolution  allowing  industrial  hemp  as 
a viable  crop  on  the  reservation.  Those  who  want  to  farm  it  must  register 
with  the  tribal  government  and  test  their  crop  to  ensure  that  it  contains 
less  than  1 percent  THC. 

And  the  tribal  government  eagerly  supports  residents  like  White  Plume 
who  seek  to  capitalize  on  one  of  the  few  cheap,  plentiful  crops  that  grows 
readily  in  the  area's  hardscrabble  ground. 

"It  grows  wild  here  ...  it's  growing  tall  out  there  right  now,"  says 
Dohn  Yellow  Bird  Steele,  president  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  tribe.  "This  is  the 
government's  protection  of  corporations  such  as  the  clothing  industry,  the 
paper  industry." 

TRIBES  AND  TREATIES 

White  Plume  - either  intentionally  or  inadvertently  - has  wandered  into 
a legal  thicket. 

Tribal  reservations  don't  function  under  the  same  laws  as  the  rest  of 
the  nation;  though  the  federal  government  reserves  the  right  to  enforce 
laws  against  major  crimes  from  murder  to  drug  trafficking,  tribes  largely 
retain  authority  to  govern  themselves.  Dust  how  law  enforcement  is  divided 
between  the  federal  and  tribal  government  depends  on  the  treaty  between 
that  tribe  and  the  United  States. 

For  White  Plume's  people,  it  was  the  Fort  Laramie  treaty  of  1868.  Like 


many  treaties  of  the  time,  the  Fort  Laramie  document  actually  encouraged 
the  Oglala  to  take  up  farming  as  a way  to  end  their  nomadic  travels  across 
the  plains.  It  gave  each  family  the  right  to  take  up  to  320  acres  for 
farming,  and  promised  free  seeds  and  supplies. 

Now  that  they've  found  a crop  with  potential  to  sustain  them,  the  tribe 
argues,  the  government  is  hedging  on  the  deal. 

"That  is  the  very  kind  of  thing  that  the  treaty  was  designed  to 
encourage,"  says  Frank  Pommersheim,  an  expert  on  tribal  law  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota.  "Flere  they  are  being  thwarted  trying  to  engage 
in  the  very  sort  of  act  the  federal  government  was  trying  to  encourage  at 
that  time." 

Treaties  aren't  set  in  stone  - and  the  government  already  breached  the 
Fort  Laramie  treaty  so  prospectors  could  search  for  gold  in  the  stark 
Black  Hills  - but  unless  Congress  passes  a specific  bill  to  change  the  way 
the  treaty  is  applied,  tribes  usually  set  their  local  regulations.  They 
were,  for  example,  allowed  to  run  gambling  operations  almost  unchecked 
until  Congress  set  strict  limits  in  1988. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the  illegality  of 
some  drugs  - peyote,  in  a noted  1990  case  - trumps  Indian  rights  to 
sovereignty  and  religious  freedom. 

TAKING  A STAND 

While  growing  marijuana  at  White  Pine  would  likely  be  illegal,  the 
unclear  interpretation  of  drug  laws  as  they  apply  to  hemp  - and  the 
treaty's  promotion  of  agriculture  as  a tribal  way  of  life  - offer  White 
Plume  and  other  tribal  members  good  standing  in  court. 

Because  the  tribe  has  endorsed  hemp  as  a legitimate  crop,  federal 
authorities  would  have  to  clearly  prove  that  the  tribe's  right  to  self- 
rule  isn't  as  important  as  the  drug  laws'  application  to  non-potent  hemp. 

"You  have  this  conflict  between  what  the  native  people  say  the  treaty 
means  and  what  the  United  States  would  say  the  treaty  means,"  says  Robert 
Porter,  director  of  the  Tribal  Law  and  Government  Center  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  and  the  Seneca  Nation's  first  attorney  general.  "It  sounds  like 
a classic  setup  for  litigation." 

White  Plume  is  wary  of  going  to  federal  court  to  fight  a case  about 
tribal  lands.  But  seeing  this  as  an  issue  of  sovereignty  - and  in  their 
minds,  as  another  effort  by  the  government  to  break  its  pledges  - the 
tribe  is  preparing  a suit  of  its  own.  Federal  agencies  may  be  following 
the  letter  of  the  law,  but  the  Oglala  consider  this  a personal  assault  by 
a government  they  feel  has  a history  of  betrayal. 

"Even  if  they  do  win,  what  do  they  win  that  they  beat  down  a tribe 
again?"  asks  Ballanco. 
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Small  victory  for  the  Navajo 
Richard  B.  Williams  --  Denver 

Wednesday,  September  05,  2001  - On  Aug.  10,  a federal  appeals  court 
ruled  that  the  United  States  breached  its  trust  responsibility  to  the 
Navajo  Nation  by  approving  a lease  with  mining  giant  Peabody  Coal  at 
below  market  value  without  the  knowledge  of  the  tribe.  As  a result  of 
the  court's  findings,  it  is  estimated  that  the  government  could  owe  the 
tribe  as  much  as  $600  million  in  back  royalties  from  the  coal  mine, 
which  has  been  operating  on  the  Navajo  reservation  for  50  years. 

The  decision  was  a victory  for  the  nation's  largest  tribe,  which  has 
been  embroiled  in  the  battle  against  Peabody  and  the  government  for 
nearly  40  years.  But  Navajo  Nation  vs.  the  United  States  is  a perfect 
example  of  the  government's  lack  of  fiduciary  responsibility  in  all  of 


its  trust  obligations  to  the  tribes  of  America. 

To  date,  the  Department  of  Interior  has  squandered  an  estimated  $10 
billion  from  trust  accounts  dating  from  1887,  accounts  that  were  set  up 
to  manage  royalties  from  logging,  mining  and  oil  drilling  on  Indian 
lands.  So  it  is  supremely  ironic  that  the  system  established  to  "protect 
the  Indian  from  himself"  was  the  very  same  system  that,  with  virtually 
no  recrimination,  stole  billions  for  those  who  sought  to  exploit  the 
vast  natural  resources  belonging  to  Indian  people  - many  of  whom  still 
live  at  or  below  the  poverty  line. 

These  sad  results  have  their  roots  in  the  administration  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  appointed  friends  and  cronies  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  oversee  Indian  affairs.  Corruption  and  fraud  was  so 
widespread  and  uninhibited  during  that  time  that  unscrupulous  government 
officials  made  millions  from  speculating  on  the  lands  of  the  tribes  with 
whom  they  had  negotiated  treaties.  The  tribes,  on  the  other  hand,  saw 
very  little  of  the  monies  and  goods  they  were  promised  as  a result  of 
these  treaties,  and  were  often  left  destitute,  starving  and  freezing  on 
their  reservations. 

In  "Lincoln  and  the  Indians,"  historian  David  Nichols  points  out  that 
the  tribes  had  little  or  no  recourse  because  the  system  that  included 
the  president.  Congress,  the  Department  of  Interior  and  various 
superintendents,  agents  and  contractors  was  loyal  to  its  own  entrenched 
interests.  Indian  people  simply  were  not  valuable  to  Lincoln  because 
they  could  not  vote  and  held  no  real  power.  Henry  Whipple,  an  Episcopal 
bishop  from  Minnesota,  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  critics  of  Lincoln's 
Indian  Department,  which  he  characterized  as  "thievish  and  dishonest"  in 
its  role  in  fleecing  tribes  in  the  1860s. 

Though  Lincoln  is  known  as  "The  Great  Emancipator,"  for  Indian  people 
he  was  a servant  to  the  system  that  took  part  in  the  pillaging  of  tribal 
lands  and  resources  for  which  Indian  people  have  never  gotten  their  due. 

Today,  the  trust  battle  with  the  government  is  ongoing.  With  each  new 
administration,  motions  are  filed,  fingers  are  pointed  and  officials 
refuse  to  accept  responsibility  for  clear  mismanagement  and  theft  of 
trust  accounts.  Meanwhile,  Indian  people  continue  to  struggle  for 
survival  daily,  often  having  to  decide  between  gas  for  the  car  or 
diapers  for  their  babies.  To  those  of  us  in  the  Indian  community,  this 
is  nothing  new  or  extraordinary . But  we  often  face  questions  from  people 
who  want  to  know  why  we  "live  that  way."  In  hindsight,  we  now  know  that 
from  the  earliest  days  of  European  contact,  Indian  people  entered  into  a 
complicated  game  of  economic  plunder  through  treaties  in  which  they  were 
never  equal  and  from  which  they  have  never  recovered. 

After  negotiating  those  treaties,  tribes  across  the  nation  became 
poverty  stricken  while  the  rest  of  the  country  enjoyed  economic  growth 
and  prosperity.  For  the  Navajo,  however,  the  court's  August  ruling  was  a 
hard-earned  victory  that  signals  a hopeful  turn  for  Indian  people. 
Unfortunately,  it  came  years  too  late. 

Richard  Williams  is  the  executive  director  of  the  American  Indian 
College  Fund,  a historian,  educator  and  the  founder  of  the  Upward  Bound 
Program  at  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder.  Compass  is  designed  to 
provide  a platform  for  members  of  communities  that  are  often 
under-represented  in  The  Post's  opinion  pages. 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet.com. 
To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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Navajo  Nation  Responds  To  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Decisions 
Affecting  Its  Sovereignty 
Special  from  the  Navajo  Nation 

Over  the  past  two  decades  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  steadily 
eroded  the  inherent  sovereignty  of  Indian  Nations.  In  fact,  all  that 
remains  of  Indian  Nation  sovereignty  is  authority  over  members  within 
respective  reservations . 

The  Court  only  recently  declared  that  State  Police  Officers  may  lawfully 
invade  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Indian  Nations.  Indian  Nations  are 
not  merely  social  clubs  or  associations  vulnerable  to  political  intrusions 
Rather,  Indian  Nations  are  a recognized  government  with  inherent 
sovereignty. 

The  Navajo  Nation  encourages  all  Indian  Nations  to  unite  as  one,  to 
speak  with  one  voice,  to  advocate  for  true  recognition  of  our  inherent 
sovereignty  by  the  United  States  Congress. 

Indian  Nations  must  demonstrate  a united  front  against  further 
encroachment  against  our  sovereign  rights  not  only  in  this  present  crisis 
but  also  to  protect  our  future  and  the  future  of  our  children.  Indian 
Nation  leaders  of  today  have  the  combined  strength  to  decide  a course  of 
action.  The  spirit  of  Indian  Nations  is  so  powerful  that  no  one  can 
diminish  it  if  we  stand  together. 

The  Navajo  Nation  goal  is  to  work  with  the  U.S.  Congress,  state 
governments,  and  other  Indian  nations  to  secure  our  inherent  sovereign 
rights.  Certain  principles  are  paramount  in  working  to  achieve  these  goals 
First,  Indian  Nations  must  come  to  a consensus  of  what  sovereignty  means. 
Second,  Congress  must  recognize  that  sovereignty  as  absolute  and  not  a 
delegation . 

Congressional  amendment  to  18  USC  - 1151  to  make  it  clear  that  it 
defines  Indian  Nation  jurisdiction  over  events  inside  and  outside  of 
tribal  territory,  i.e.  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act. 

Response  to  Strate  v.  A-l  Contractors  (1997)  and  Bighorn  Electric,  (9th 
Cir  2001) . 

Indian  Country  is  defined  as  (a)  all  land  within  the  limits  of  any 
Indian  reservation  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Government, 
notwithstanding  the  issuance  of  any  patent,  and,  including  rights-of-way 
running  through  the  reservation,  (b)  all  dependent  Indian  communities 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States  whether  within  the  original  or 
subsequently  acquired  territory  thereof,  and  whether  within  or  without  the 
limits  of  a state,  and  (c)  all  Indian  allotments,  the  Indian  titles  to 
which  have  not  been  extinguished,  including  rights-of-way  running  through 
the  same. 

The  definition  of  dependent  Indian  community,  - 1151(b),  must  be 
clarified  in  legislation  to  mean  any  area  which  is  Indian  in  character  by 
reason  of  population  patterns  and  the  existence  of  distinct  Indian 
communities,  including  all  areas  outside  a given  Indian  Nation's 
reservation  and  in  areas  where  federal  services  are  provided  to  Indians, 
regardless  of  tribal  membership  or  land  status. 

Congressional  recognition  of  Indian  Nation  regulatory  and  taxing 
authority. 

A congressional  recognition  of  civil  authority  to  Indian  Nations 
including  the  right  to  tax  and  regulate  all  commercial  activities  taking 
place  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  Indian  country,  and  on  activities 
outside  of  the  exterior  boundaries,  which  directly  affect  Indian  Country. 
State  jurisdiction  to  tax  any  activity  whether  engaged  in  by  Indians  or 
Non-Indians  must  be  extinguished  to  assure  Indian  nations  have  the 
capacity  to  generate  appropriate  revenues  for  the  health  and  welfare  of 
Indian  Country. 

Congressional  authorization  and  funding  for  federal  Indian  Appeals  Court. 

There  is  a general  reluctance  on  the  part  of  federal  courts  and 
governments  to  recognize  Indian  Nations'  inherent  right  to  exercise 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  non-members  committing  crimes  in  Indian  Country 


This  is  due  primarily  to  a fear  that  non-members  will  not  be  accorded  due 
process  and  equal  protection  as  guaranteed  in  non-Indian  courts. 

To  address  this  issue  and  to  assure  that  Indian  Nations  provide 
constitutional  protections  for  non-members  and  Non-Indians,  Indian  Nations 
may  consider  federal  review  of  tribal  court  decision  by  a federal  Indian 
Appeals  Court  comprised  of  Indian  jurists.  The  appellate  review  over 
Indian  court  decisions  should  be  limited  to  petitions  for  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  under  the  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act  and  petitions  for  writs  of 
prohibitions  or  mandamus  for  clear  violations  of  due  process  or  equal 
protection . 

In  addition.  Congress  must  enact  legislation  that  ensures  a substantive 
tribal  role  in  the  confirmation  of  all  federal  judges  who  adjudicate 
Indian  Country  matters. 

Congressional  recognition  of  Indian  Nation  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Unless  and  until  the  United  States  Government  is  prepared  to  guarantee 
the  health  and  safety  of  crime  victims  through  federal  prosecution  and 
incarceration  of  offenders,  it  should  recognize  an  Indian  Nation's 
inherent  criminal  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  and  offenses  committed  in 
Indian  Country. 

Determination  of  jurisdiction  should  be  based  upon  territory  only.  Not 
whether  the  defendant  or  the  victim  is  an  Indian  or  Non-Indian  or  type  of 
offense. 

While  it  is  critical  that  all  Indian  Nations  stand  united  in  these 
efforts,  recognition  must  also  be  given  to  those  Indian  Nations  that  are 
not  yet  prepared  nor  willing  to  exercise  all  attributes  of  their  inherent 
sovereign  authority.  Therefore,  Indian  Nations  must  be  granted  the 
opportunity  as  an  exercise  of  their  sovereign  right  to  either  opt-in  or 
opt-out  of  these  political  rights. 
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STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  BEGAYE 

AFTER  MEETING  WITH  BIG  MOUNTAIN  NAVA 30  FAMILIES 

Window  Rock,  Navajo  Nation  (Arizona) -- 

On  Saturday,  August  25,  2001,  along  with  Navajo  Nation  Council  Speaker 
Edward  T.  Begay  and  other  Navajo  officials,  I visited  the  Navajo 
families  at  Big  Mountain  to  discuss  with  them  the  destruction  of  the 
Sundance  ceremonial  ground  by  the  Hopi  government.  As  you  might  expect, 
they  expressed  great  pain,  anger  and  frustration.  They  also  showed 
great  courage  and  strength  under  enormous  pressure. 

I assured  them  that  the  Navajo  Nation  would  do  everything  within  its 
power  to  support  their  right  to  exercise  their  freedom  of  religion  and 
to  continue  to  seek  a way  for  them  to  stay  on  their  ancestral  land.  I 
also  assured  them  that  the  prayers  of  the  Navajo  people  were  with  them. 


I advised  the  Big  Mountain  families  that  the  Navajo  Nation  would 
continue  to  oppose  the  forced  eviction  the  Hopi  government  seemingly  has 
been  pressuring.  My  Administration  continues  to  work  to  find  a way  for 
non-signing  families  to  remain  on  their  ancestral  lands  on  the  HPL  and 
to  protect  Navajo  religious  rights  and  traditional  way  of  life. 

There  have  been  many  set  backs  in  the  legal  and  legislative  efforts  to 
protect  the  rights  of  these  Navajo  families.  Although  Navajo  efforts  to 
overturn  the  relocation  law  in  the  Congress  and  the  Courts  have  not 
succeeded  thus  far,  this  is  not  the  end.  It  is  morally  wrong  to  evict 
these  families  by  force  off  land  that  they  have  occupied  for  generations 
and  to  which  they  have  an  unbreakable  spiritual  attachment.  It  is 
morally  wrong  to  bulldoze  their  sacred  ceremonial  ground.  It  is  morally 
wrong  to  claim  that  they  must  obey  the  law,  without  seeking  ways  to  make 
that  law  humane.  Although  the  Hopi  government  claims  legal  jurisdiction 
over  the  Sundance  ceremonial  grounds,  the  desecration  of  a sacred  area 
and  of  the  spirit  of  the  Navajo  people  who  live  there  is  terrible. 

The  Hopi  Land  Team  has  declared  that  my  statement  on  the  bulldozing  of 
the  Sundance  site,  which  appeared  in  the  August  23,  2001,  issues  of  the 
Navajo  Times,  was  "grossly  unfair."  I am  sorry  they  feel  that  way,  but 
I am  assured  that  the  Navajo  Big  Mountain  families  feel  even  more 
strongly  that  they  have  been  treated  in  a "grossly  unfair"  and  inhumane 
way.  I am  working  hard  to  understand  the  Hopi  position  and  to 
accommodate  Hopi  concerns  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  If  they  have 
complaints  they  can,  and  do,  raise  them  with  me. 

If  the  Navajo  Nation  took  a bulldozer  and  knocked  over  a Hopi  sacred 
site,  the  Hopis  should  complain  and  we  should  be  responsive.  We  must 
respect  each  other's  rights,  culture  and  spiritual  beliefs  and  work  out 
a way  to  live  together  despite  our  differences.  There  will  be  times 
when  the  Hopis  must  compromise,  and  times  when  the  Navajos  must 
compromise,  and  times  when  we  both  must  compromise.  It  takes 
extraordinary  courage  to  compromise.  It  also  requires  trust  in  the 
other  party.  The  recent  Hopi  action  at  Big  Mountain  did  not  build 
trust . 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  we  are  talking  about  Navajo  families  whose  lives 
have  already  been  traumatized  and  upended  by  the  Land  Dispute,  and  who 
simply  want  to  live  where  they  have  always  lived.  At  that  level,  it 
comes  down  to  simple  humanity.  The  Hopi  Land  Team  may  cite  an  inhumane 
law  all  it  wants,  but  it  will  not  prevent  the  Navajo  Nation  from 
continuing  to  stand  up  for  compassion  and  generosity  for  the  Navajo 
people  who  have  suffered  so  greatly  under  that  same  law. 

### 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet.com. 
To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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A bid  for  recognition 

Area's  gaming  fears  pose  a hurdle  for  this  tribe's  appeal  for  formal 
federal  acknowledgment. 

September  6,  2001 

Story  by  DAN  NOWICKI 

The  Orange  County  Register 

WASHINGTON  --  A Southern  California  Indian  tribe  has  recruited  a Los 


Angeles  congresswoman  in  its  bid  for  federal  recognition  - which  anti- 
gambling forces  warn  could  be  the  first  step  toward  opening  a casino  in  or 
near  Orange  County. 

But  leaders  of  the  Gabrieleno/Tongva  nation,  which  once  covered  most  of 
what  is  now  Orange  and  Los  Angeles  counties,  say  such  fears  are  overblown. 

The  group  says  it  has  zero  interest  in  setting  up  a gambling  enterprise 
and  right  now  doesn't  even  have  any  land. 

Rep.  Hilda  Solis,  D-El  Monte,  has  introduced  legislation  that  would 
formally  acknowledge  the  tribe  as  a sovereign  government. 

"Our  ancestors  built  the  San  Gabriel  Mission,  and  we're  still  here  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  later,"  said  Anthony  Morales,  chairman  of  the 
Gabrieleno/Tongva  Tribal  Council  and  a resident  of  San  Gabriel. 

"We  hope  that  Congress'  heart  is  in  the  right  place  and  they  look  at  us 
as  one  of  the  native  American  groups  that  has  been  left  out  of  the  loop 
for  more  than  100-and-some  years.  Our  cause  is  way  overdue." 

Gabrieleno/Tongva  history  is  rife  with  bad  breaks  that  leaders  maintain 
led  to  an  arbitrary  and  frustrating  lack  of  federal  recognition. 

For  example,  the  tribe  signed  on  to  an  1851  treaty,  but  the  Senate 
wouldn't  OK  it.  In  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  many 
Gabrieleno/  Tongva  members  married  people  of  Mexican  or  European  descent. 

Some  felt  cultural  pressure  to  abandon  their  Indian  heritage  and 
identity,  said  Dee  Roybal,  the  tribal  council's  cultural-affairs  officer. 

"For  me,  what  federal  recognition  means  is  having  some  acknowledgment  of 
our  existence  and  respecting  us,  and  respecting  our  ancestors  who  were 
here  prior,"  Roybal  said.  "Everyone  states  that  we  are  nonexistent.  This 
would  say  we  have  some  kind  of  history." 

U.S.  recognition  would  make  the  Gabrieleno/Tongva  government  eligible 
for  federal  education,  housing  and  health-care  dollars,  tribal  trust  land 
and  - as  critics  of  the  idea  are  quick  to  point  out  - gaming. 

"The  one  thing  Solis'  office  is  not  telling  anybody  is  that  they'll  have 
the  ability  to  move  forward  with  a casino,  and  there  is  no  governor's  veto 
power  that  can  take  that  away  from  them,"  said  Cheryl  Schmit  of  Stand  Up 
For  California,  which  opposes  gambling. 

Though  Morales  said  a casino  "is  not  an  interest  to  us,"  the  acquisition 
of  land  for  a tribal  headquarters  or  a cultural  center  is  a top  priority. 

"We  had  land  hundreds  of  years  ago,  but  it  all  got  mysteriously  taken 
away  or  lost  or  whatever,"  Morales  said. 

He  said  he  couldn't  speculate  on  how  much  acreage  would  be  sought  or 
exactly  where  it  would  be  located. 

But  opponents  of  the  bill  also  question  whether  the  scattered  remnants 
of  the  Gabrieleno/Tongva  people  would  meet  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs' 
exhaustive  historical  requirements  for  formal  recognition. 

A membership  roll  puts  tribal  membership  at  less  than  300.  Morales  said 
the  number  might  be  as  high  as  2,000. 

The  bureau,  which  is  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  demands 
proof  that  a tribe  has  stayed  intact  since  at  least  1900  and  that  there 
were  no  long  interruptions  in  community  activities  such  as  worshipping  or 
living  together. 

Petitioners  must  provide  personal  information  about  current  members, 
including  detailed  ancestry  charts  connecting  them  with  earlier 
generations . 

That  years-long  process  would  be  trumped  by  the  bill,  but  that  also 
faces  an  uphill  fight  in  the  GOP-controlled  House. 

The  legislation  was  introduced  Duly  24  and  referred  to  the  House 
Resources  Committee  - which  includes  the  freshman  Solis  - shortly  before 
the  August  recess  of  Congress. 

"There  has  to  be  a real  emergency  or  extraordinarily  extenuating 
circumstances  for  us  to  circumvent  the  long-accepted  and  time-honored 
regulatory  procedures  of  the  Interior  Department,"  said  Rep.  D.D.  Hayworth, 
R-Ariz.,  a Resources  Committee  member  and  co-chairperson  of  a House  caucus 
on  American  Indians. 

"I  don't  foresee  that  happening,  but  Hilda  is  certainly  welcome  to  make 
her  case." 

Solis,  who  represents  the  lower  San  Gabriel  Valley  and  parts  of  East  Los 
Angeles,  was  unavailable  for  comment.  However,  aide  Heather  Taylor  said 


Solis  "is  very  adamantly  against  gaming." 

Taylor  released  an  Aug.  15  letter  from  Morales  reiterating  that  the 
tribe  has  "no  intention  or  desire"  to  develop  a casino  in  Los  Angeles 
County. 

In  the  letter,  which  doesn't  mention  Orange  County,  Morales  says  the 
tribe  already  has  rejected  "well-financed"  offers  from  gaming  interests. 

Schmit  dismissed  any  tribal  promises  not  to  pursue  gaming.  "This  tribe, 
after  they  are  recognized,  can  change  their  leadership  and  promote  a 
casino,  and  we  will  have  no  control  over  that,"  she  said. 

Since  filing  their  preliminary  paperwork  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  1994,  the  Gabrieleno/Tongvas  have  been  compiling  evidence 
tracing  200  years  of  history. 

The  Tongvas,  which  means  "people  of  the  earth,"  helped  build  the  San 
Gabriel  Mission  in  1771.  The  Spanish  called  them  the  Gabrielenos  - derived 
from  San  Gabriel. 

Their  nation  once  stretched  from  Topanga  Canyon  to  Aliso  Creek  in  what 
is  now  south-central  Orange  County. 

The  tribal  group  working  with  Solis  now  meets  in  rented  buildings  in  San 
Gabriel  and  El  Monte. 

"The  BIA  is  a slow,  slow,  tedious  process,"  Morales  said.  "We're  not 
getting  any  younger,  and  our  elders  are  up  in  their  80s  and  90s,  and  I 
would  love  to  see  the  day  come  for  them." 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Orange  County  Register 
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20/20  recently  reran  a piece  on  mercury-contaminated  seafood.  Their 
researchers  tested  shark,  swordfish  and  tuna,  finding  significant  levels 
of  methyl  mercury  (in  excess  of  1 ppm,  on  average)  in  the  swordfish  and 
shark,  but  not  the  tuna. 

http : //abcnews . go . com/ s ect ions/ 2020/ 2020/2020_010112_toxicfish_f eat u r e. html 

Pregnant  women  and  women  who  may  become  pregnant  should  not  eat  shark, 
swordfish,  king  mackerel  and  tile  fish  because  they  could  contain  levels 
of  mercury  that  could  lead  to  brain  damage  in  a developing  fetus  according 
to  a Food  and  Drug  Administration  advisory. 

The  advisory  came  on  the  heels  of  an  extensive  report  issued  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  estimates  that  each  year  60,000 
children  may  be  born  in  the  United  States  with  neurological  problems  as  a 
result  of  exposure  to  methylmercury  in  the  womb.  According  to  the  NAS 
report,  "humans  are  exposed  to  methylmercury  primarily  through  the 
consumption  of  contaminated  fish,  particularly  large  predatory  fish  species 
such  as  tuna,  swordfish,  shark  and  whale."  The  FDA  rejected  calls  to  put 
tuna  on  the  do-not-eat  list  because  it  does  not  consider  tuna  a health 
risk.  Vermont  Sen.  Patrick  Leahy,  who  helped  commission  the  NAS  study, 
calls  the  FDA's  announcement  "a  step  in  the  right  direction,"  but  the 
FDA's  warning  comes  amid  criticism  that  the  agency  has  not  been  aggressive 
in  informing  the  public  about  the  risks  of  high-mercury  fish.  The  FDA 
stopped  testing  fish  for  mercury  in  1998  and  has  since  relied  on  the  fish 
industry  to  police  itself.  National  Fisheries  Institute  president  Dick 
Gutting  says  that,  overall,  the  industry's  tests  show  that  mercury  is  not 
a problem. 

Last  summer,  20/20  conducted  its  own  tests.  20/20  bought  40  samples  of 
fresh  tuna,  swordfish  and  shark  in  three  major  U.S.  cities  and  sent  the 
fish  to  Battelle  Marine  Science  Labs,  a facility  that  performs  food  tests 
for  the  FDA  and  the  EPA.  20/20  discovered  that  while  the  tuna  samples 
averaged  well  below  the  FDA  limit  of  1 part  per  million  (ppm),  the  shark 
and  swordfish  did  not  fare  as  well.  Two  out  of  four  shark  samples  and  14 
out  of  18  swordfish  samples  had  mercury  levels  greater  than  1 part  per 
million.  Two  of  the  swordfish  samples  tested  had  mercury  levels  triple  the 


FDA's  limit.  When  20/20  presented  its  findings  to  Gutting,  he  could  not 
explain  the  results  but  said  that  "the  fact  that  one  particular  meal  is 
over  one  part  per  million  is  not  significant."  Gutting  stressed  that  the 
average  level  of  mercury  in  commercially  sold  fish  is  well  below  the  FDA 
limit.  Both  the  fish  industry  and  the  FDA  say  that  there  is  a ten-fold 
safety  factor  built  in  to  the  1 ppm  limit.  But  Dr.  Dill  Stein,  of  the 
group  Greater  Boston  Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility,  disagrees.  She 
says  that  even  one  meal  of  swordfish  with  levels  between  2 ppm  and  3 ppm 
"could  potentially  harm  the  fetus  at  a critical  point  of  brain 
development."  The  EPA  added  to  the  FDA's  advisory  on  Friday,  saying  that 
pregnant  women  who  eat  fish  their  family  and  friends  catch  should  follow 
state  warnings  about  fishing  from  waters  with  high  mercury  levels. 
Charlotte  Caldwell 
Indigenous  Environmental  Network 
PO  Box  485 
Bemidji,  MN  56619 
www.ienearth.org 
(218)  751-4967 
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Yurok  Tribe  backs  water  cutoff  to  Klamath  Basin  farms 
American  Indians  say  extra  water  helps  salmon 

KLAMATH  FALLS  (AP)  --  At  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  River,  there's  no  talk 
of  storming  headgates. 

There,  members  of  the  Yurok  Tribe  say  the  federal  government  did  the 
right  thing  this  spring  by  shutting  off  water  to  Klamath  Basin  irrigators. 
That  action  caused  threats,  protests  and  several  successful  attempts  to 
force  open  the  headgates  and  let  the  water  flow. 

The  water  was  held  back  from  farmers  to  aid  three  types  of  fish  listed 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  --  two  types  of  sucker  in  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  and  coho  salmon  in  the  Klamath  River. 

Yuroks  are  fishing  for  fall  Chinook.  They  have  always  been  salmon 
fishers.  Their  reservation  is  a narrow  ribbon  along  the  course  of  the 
Klamath  River,  extending  44  miles  inland  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Even  though  fall  Chinook  do  not  enter  into  the  Klamath  Basin  debate, 
Yuroks  say  the  extra  water  sent  into  the  Klamath  River  helps  all  the 
chinook  by  making  the  river  faster  and  colder. 

I feel  very  privileged,"  said  Nora  Osburne,  28,  who  pitched  a tent  on  a 
sandbar  three  weeks  ago  and  has  caught  613  fall  chinook  in  a set  of  gill 
nets . 

This  year's  tribal  quota  is  60,000  fall  chinook,  the  second-largest 
quota  in  25  years. 

Although  commercial  fishing  along  the  North  California  coast  has  been 
largely  closed  for  a decade,  and  sport  fishing  has  been  cut  sharply, 
tribal  fishing,  recognized  by  law,  has  continued.  Last  year  tribal  members 
caught  29,718  fall  chinook,  twice  the  allowed  harvest  of  the  year  before. 

Osburne  says  she  will  give  the  fish  she  catches  to  96  members  of  her 
extended  family  who  live  as  far  away  as  San  lose,  Calif. 

Catching  salmon  and  giving  them  to  family  members,  she  said,  are 
important  tribal  traditions. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  our  elders  showing  us  what  to  do,  we  wouldn't  be  out 
here  doing  this,"  she  said.  "I  want  my  kids  out  here  doing  this  and 
showing  their  kids  how  it's  done." 

Maintaining  water  in  the  Klamath  River  will  not  affect  this  year's 
return  of  fall  chinook;  fish  entering  the  river  as  adults  now  left  the 


riven  as  fingerlings  three  or  four  years  ago.  But  it  will  help  the  run  in 
future  years,  as  this  year's  young  salmon  return  to  the  river. 

Troy  Fletcher,  executive  director  of  the  tribe  and  a tribal  member,  said 
that  by  cutting  off  the  farmers'  water,  the  federal  government  showed  that 
tribal  rights  for  water  needed  by  salmon  trumps  irrigators'  rights. 

"This  year  the  administration  did  the  right  thing  and  put  the  needs  of 
fish  and  the  tribes  over  the  project's  junior  water  right  holders," 
Fletcher  said.  "If  you  look  at  it,  there  really  was  no  other  choice." 
Copyright  c.  2001  East  Oregonian  Publishing  Co.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tuesday,  September  4,  2001 

New  Tribal  Law  Requires  Sex  Offenders  To  Register  With  Tribal  Police 
RAPID  CITY  (AP)  --  Starting  in  October,  sex  offenders  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation  must  register  with  tribal  police  within  10  days  of 
coming  to  the  reservation. 

The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  Council  unanimously  passed  the  law  last  November. 
Although  similar  laws  exist  within  state  and  federal  jurisdictions,  the 
tribe  is  the  first  in  the  state,  and  one  of  only  four  in  the  nation,  to 
pass  such  a law. 

The  laws  are  often  called  "Megan's  Law"  after  7-year-old  Megan  Kanka, 
who  was  assaulted  and  killed  in  1994  by  a convicted  pedophile  who  lived  in 
her  New  Jersey  neighborhood. 

In  the  case  of  Pine  Ridge,  it  was  a 3-year-old  boy  who  sparked  the  law. 
Pauletta  Red  Willow  of  Wounded  Knee  said  the  push  for  a Megan's  Law 
began  when  the  child  turned  up  missing  for  a few  hours. 

Red  Willow,  a children's  advocate  who  was  helping  the  mother  search  for 
the  child,  called  the  Oglala  Sioux  Public  Safety  Department. 

"Does  the  mother  know  she  has  a convicted  child  molester  living  two 
doors  down  from  her?"  an  officer  asked  her. 

Red  Willow  said  the  mother  had  no  way  of  knowing. 

When  the  child  was  found,  he  had  been  molested,  but  not  by  that  neighbor 
she  said.  The  perpetrator,  who  was  wearing  a Flalloween  mast,  was  never 
arrested . 

"They  say  you  steal  a child's  spirit  when  you  do  something  like  this," 
Red  Willow  said. 

Although  a Megan's  Law  might  not  have  helped  that  child.  Red  Willow  was 
motivated  by  the  case  to  do  more  to  protect  children. 

She  said  she  knows  many  children  who  have  been  molested  by  relatives, 
acquaintances  and  strangers. 

"That's  what  keeps  you  motivated,"  she  said. 

State  and  federal  laws  have  required  sex  offenders  to  register  with 
local  law  enforcement,  but  on  Indian  reservations,  those  laws  do  not  apply 
"When  they  come  to  the  reservation,  they  lose  track  of  them,"  Red  Willow 
said.  "Basically,  we  were  a haven  for  sex  offenders." 

The  new  ordinance  requires  any  resident  convicted  of  a sex  crime  against 
children  to  register  with  tribal  police.  They  will  be  required  to  give 
their  name,  address,  photograph,  crime  committed  and  other  information. 

The  law  applies  to  tribal  and  non-tribal  members. 

South  Dakota  state  law  requires  anyone  15  or  older  convicted  of  any  sex 
crime  to  register. 

Felony  sex  crimes  on  the  reservation  are  prosecuted  in  federal  court  in 
Rapid  City,  and  no  one  is  sure  how  long  the  tribe's  registry  could  be. 
Denise  Gibbons  of  the  tribe's  public-safety  office  said  offender 


information  will  be  sent  to  the  Division  of  Criminal  Investigation  in 
Pierre.  It  will  eventually  be  entered  into  a database  that  will  be 
available  to  tribal  police. 

Copyright  c.  Yankton  Daily  Press  & Dakotan. 
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Dene  asked  to  help  in  manhunt 

YELLOWKNIFE,  N.W.T.  - Dene  leaders  from  Yellowknife  to  Fort  Smith  are 
helping  police  in  their  search  for  Ronald  Villebrun.  The  36-year-old 
fugitive  disappeared  more  than  a week  ago. 

There  is  a Canada-wide  warrant  for  his  arrest  on  a charge  of  attempted 
murder.  Villebrun  fled  Yellowknife  a week  ago  last  Sunday  after  a woman 
was  attacked  by  a man  wielding  an  axe. 

So  far  he  has  evaded  ground  searchers  aided  by  a dog  and  a helicopter 
equipped  with  a heat  sensor. 

Now  RCMP  are  asking  the  Dene  community  for  help. 

"They're  possibly  conducting  a community  search,  which  we're  aware  of," 
says  Sgt.  A1  McCambridge. "I ' m dealing  directly  with  the  chiefs  and  the 
family  and  that's  where  our  efforts  will  continue  to  be." 

McCambridge  would  not  answer  any  questions  about  how  Villebrun  has 
managed  to  elude  police.  Villebrun  may  have  the  skills  needed  to  survive 
in  the  bush,  but  a cousin  also  says  there  are  many  people  who  would 
shelter  him. 

Copyright  c.  2000  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Audit  says  aboriginal  law  cases  understaffed,  legal  mistakes  an  issue 

BETH  GORHAM 

Canadian  Press 

Monday,  September  03,  2001 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - A Justice  Department  audit  says  there  were  so  few  lawyers 
handling  a whopping  number  of  aboriginal  legal  cases  in  British  Columbia 
and  the  Yukon  that  they  couldn't  handle  all  the  work  and  were  "seriously" 
unprepared  for  big  projects. 

Federal  officials  say  planning  has  improved  and  more  people  have  been 
hired  since  the  September  2000  report,  obtained  through  the  Access  to 
Information  Act.  But  some  experts  say  no  amount  of  new  staff  will  be 
enough  because  far  too  many  aboriginal  cases  are  going  to  court  across 
Canada . 

"It's  not  just  B.C.  by  any  means,"  says  Frank  Cassidy,  associate 
professor  at  the  University  of  Victoria's  school  of  administration. 

"I  think  the  audit  points  to  the  lack  of  political  will  to  deal  with 
these  issues  in  an  effective  way.  The  government  is  responding  to  court 
rulings  (that  affirm  native  rights)  by  attempting  to  circumvent  what 
they've  said. 


"Most  of  the  time  the  government  has  said:  'How  can  we  continue  to  do 
what  we've  been  doing  without  breaking  the  law?'  That  leads  to  an  enormous 
amount  of  litigation." 

Officials  dispute  that  view,  saying  their  preference  would  be  to  resolve 
matters  out  of  court. 

"The  federal  government  would  rather  negotiate  than  litigate,"  says 
Karen  Shirley,  senior  counsel  manager  in  the  government's  Vancouver  office. 

"In  the  last  couple  of  years,  we  have  made  special  efforts  to  gear 
toward  resolution  strategies  if  we  can." 

The  Justice  Department's  regional  aboriginal  law  offices  primarily 
represent  the  government's  position  in  cases  involving  treaty  rights,  land 
claims,  sex  abuse  claims  arising  from  residential  schools,  hunting  and 
fishing  rights  and  others. 

In  British  Columbia,  business  litigation  involving  joint  ventures 
between  native  bands  and  third  parties  also  takes  up  a lot  of  time,  says 
Shirley. 

"The  level  of  sophistication  of  the  bands  has  increased.  The 
opportunities  for  friction  to  arise  come  more  frequently  now." 

The  audit,  which  discovered  a growing  backlog  of  cases,  recommended  "a 
substantial  increase  in  legal  and  support  staff"  in  British  Columbia. 

The  report  noted  the  office  "does  not  have  a formal  mechanism  for 
anticipated  new  work,  especially  the  mega-cases  that  require  long-term 
commitments  of  multi-lawyer  teams  and  support  personnel." 

It  also  said  that  a backlog  of  unanswered  requests  for  advice  from  the 
office  could  mean  that  officials  at  the  Indian  Affairs  Department  "are 
taking  decisions  having  legal  implications  without  specific  legal  advice. 

"Some  of  those  decisions  could  result  in  Crown  liability  that  could  have 
otherwise  been  prevented,"  the  audit  concluded. 

Clare  Beckton,  assistant  deputy  attorney  general  for  aboriginal  affairs 
who  oversees  the  regional  offices,  says  a lot  of  things  have  changed  since 
the  audit. 

A year  ago,  the  Vancouver  office  had  about  65  staff  involved  in 
litigation.  There  are  81  now  and  the  office  doesn't  handle  Yukon  cases  any 
more.  Across  the  country,  there  are  roughly  329  people  working  on 
aboriginal  court  cases,  compared  with  226  three  years  ago. 

"We  are  managing  the  cases  that  we  have  with  the  current  resources," 
says  Beckton.  "But  we  have  to  be  constantly  projecting  because  we  couldn't 
handle  the  future  caseloads  with  this  level  of  staff." 

Beckton  says  the  department  is  figuring  out  now  how  many  more  people 
will  be  required  next  year. 

The  biggest  demands  have  been  in  Vancouver,  says  Beckton,  which  handles 
the  bulk  of  Canada's  residential  school  cases.  The  department  is  also 
adding  staff  in  Halifax  and  Toronto. 

Cassidy,  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  says  the  federal  response  to 
some  landmark  cases  is  to  blame  for  big  increases  in  court  time. 

He  cites  the  Supreme  Court's  1997  Delgamuukw  ruling,  which  reaffirmed 
the  concept  of  aboriginal  title  to  traditional  lands. 

"The  government  turned  around  and  said:  'We're  not  going  to  negotiate 
with  anybody  until  they  prove  absolutely  in  court  that  they've  got 
aboriginal  title.'  That  wasn't  in  the  spirit  of  the  judgment." 

Sakej  Henderson,  a native  law  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  in  Saskatoon,  says  federal  legal  resources  shouldn't  be  used 
only  to  support  the  government's  position  since  Ottawa  also  has  a 
constitutional  responsibility  to  defend  the  rights  of  natives. 

"It  upsets  almost  everyone  because  it  doesn't  create  equal  justice  for 
all.  They're  not  protecting  the  treaty  rights  of  the  aboriginal  people. 

The  poorest  have  to  find  a way  to  defend  themselves." 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Canadian  Press 

"RE : Peltier  Statement  Democracy  Now"  

Date:  Mon,  10  Sep  2001  11:30:50  -0500 
From:  "LPDC"  <LPDC@IDIR.NET> 

Subj : Peltier  Statement  Democracy  Now! 


Mailing  List: 


LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 


STATEMENT  OF  LEONARD  PELTIER 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  DEMOCRACY  NOW  AND  THE  PACIFICA  CAMPAIGN 

I cannot  begin  to  express  my  outrage  over  the  harassment  of  Democracy 
Now's  Amy  Goodman  and  the  removal  of  Democracy  Now  from  the  airwaves.  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  latest  assault  will  be  met  with  overwhelming  active 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  thousands  of  people  across  the  country.  I 
want  to  express  my  full  support  for  Pacifica  Campaign's  call  for  the 
resignation  of  the  six  board  members  whose  hostility  toward  the  mission 
and  tradition  of  Pacifica  cannot  be  tolerated.  I also  want  to  encourage 
you  to  withhold  donations  to  the  five  Pacifica  stations  participating  in 
this  censorship  until  the  entire  conflict  is  resolved. 

I want  to  tell  you  why  I feel  so  strongly  about  this.  As  you  all  know, 
the  majority  of  the  media  in  this  country  act  as  mouthpieces  for  the 
government  instead  of  the  watchdogs  we  are  taught  they  are.  This  has  been 
clearly  illustrated  to  me  in  my  case.  Over  the  25-year  span  of  my 
imprisonment , my  defense  team  has  had  to  fight  for  every  ounce  of  media 
attention  we  have  received.  And  when  we  do  receive  it,  rarely  are  the 
facts  of  my  case  reported.  A reporter  can  have  in  his  hand  court  records 
with  quote  after  quote  of  the  U.S.  Prosecutor  stating  that  he  can't  prove 
who  shot  the  agents  but  then  describe  me  as  a murderer  in  his  story  simply 
because  the  courts  have  not  overturned  my  conviction.  During  the  height  of 
the  clemency  campaign,  we  finally  received  national  press  but  only  because 
500  FBI  agents  marched  in  front  of  the  White  House  to  oppose  my  release. 
Dust  one  week  before  3,500  Indigenous  Peoples  and  supporters  marched  to 
the  U.N.  but,  of  course,  not  a peep  from  the  press  --  with  the  exception, 
of  course,  of  Democracy  Now,  WBAI,  and  other  progressive  reporters. 

When  we  live  in  a society  where  the  media  is  in  such  a compromised  state, 
shows  like  Democracy  Now  and  networks  like  Pacifica  are  not  only  valuable 
but  they  are  our  life  lines,  especially  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
us  locked  behind  prison  walls  where  information  is  even  more  difficult  to 
access . 

I personally  rely  on  Democracy  Now  as  my  main  source  of  information. 

Each  day  it  helps  me  to  stay  informed  and  to  remember  that  all  of  you  are 
still  out  there  caring  about  the  kinds  of  issues  that  Democracy  Now 
reports  and  struggling  for  government  accountability,  human  rights,  and 
social  change.  Let's  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  KPFA  victory  and 
refuse  to  allow  the  corporate  takeover  of  the  country's  most  valuable 
network  and  radio  show. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse, 

Leonard  Peltier 

Support  Senate  Hearings  on  Peltier  Case! 

Call  Senator  Leahy:  202-224-4242 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www. f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to 
lpdc-on@mail-list.com 

"RE : Peltier's  Address  and  Short  Update"  

Date:  Fri,  7 Sep  2001  16:03:57  -0500 
From:  "LPDC"  <LPDC@IDIR.NET> 

Subj : Peltier's  address  and  short  update 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

Friends, 

We  want  to  encourage  you  to  send  birthday  cards  to  Leonard  Peltier.  As  you 
know,  his  birthday  is  on  September  12  and  it  would  greatly  lift  his  spirits 
to  hear  from  you  all.  He  can  also  receive  paper  back  books,  photos  (not 


Polaroid  and  not  more  than  4 at  a time)  and  U.S.  Postal  money  orders  which 
he  can  use  for  commesary.  Let's  let  him  know  that  we  are  still  here  and 
that  we  are  still  working  toward  his  release.  Here  is  his  address: 

USPL 

Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132 
PO  Box  1000 
Leavenworth,  KS  66048 

We  will  be  sending  out  a sample  press  release  this  weekend  which  you  can 
forward  to  your  local  papers  on  September  12.  Also,  on  September  12,  we 
will  be  releasing  a major  announcement  reporting  our  progress  over  the 
last  few  months  and  highlighting  the  legal  cases  we  will  soon  be  filing. 
Stay  tuned! 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  lpdc-on@mail-list.com 

— "RE:  Birthday  Information  Kit"  

Date:  Mon,  10  Sep  2001  09:31:25  -0500 
From:  "LPDC"  <LPDC@IDIR.NET> 

Subj : Leonard  Peltier's  Birthday  Information  Kit 
Dear  Friends, 

Below  is  a press  release  which  can  be  forwarded  to  your  local  media.  If 
you  are  planning  a local  event,  feel  free  to  adapt  this  press  release 
with  your  event's  details,  and  your  local  contact  info.  This  release 
can  go  out  as  early  as  today.  And  again,  on  Wednesday  we  will  be 
releasing  a detailed  announcement  to  you  explaining  the  new  cases  we 
will  be  filing  and  reporting  on  the  LPDC's  restructuring.  Thank  you  for 
your  continued  in  support. 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

For  Further  Information 

Contact:  Gina  Chiala  or  Debra  Peebles  @ 

785-842-5774 

PRESS  RELEASE 

Leonard  Peltier's  Defense  Committee  Reorganizes 
Sets  Sights  on  6000  Pages  Still  Held  by  FBI 

On  the  eve  of  imprisoned  American  Indian  activist,  Leonard  Peltier's 
birthday,  September  12,  the  committee  that  has  long  waged  the  crusade  for 
his  freedom  is  unveiling  a restructured  organization  and  strategic 
campaign.  President  Clinton's  failure  to  grant  clemency  in  Danuary  of  2001, 
in  spite  of  documented  FBI  misconduct  and  serious  questions  about 
Peltier's  guilt,  has  made  Peltier  supporters  even  more  determined  to  rally 
for  justice. 

Peltier  was  tried  in  1976  for  the  killing  of  two  FBI  agents  who  with 
back  up  from  a swat  team-like  force,  chased  a red  pick  up  truck  onto  the 
Dumping  Bull  residence  on  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota, 
Dune  26,  1975.  The  FBI  claims  the  day  of  the  shoot  out,  they  entered  the 
ranch  in  search  of  a young  Indian  man  accused  of  stealing  a used  pair  of 
cowboy  boots.  Peltier,  with  other  young  American  Indian  Movement  (AIM) 
members  - mostly  in  their  teens,  were  on  the  ranch  to  protect  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dumping  Bull,  traditional  elders  of  the  Lakota  people.  The  Dumping  Bulls 
had  asked  for  AIM  protection  from  a community  at  odds  over  traditional 
versus  contemporary  values.  Excessive  violence  against  Lakota  traditionals 
had  often  been  reported  in  the  years  preceding  the  shoot  out.  FBI 
involvement  in  such  action  was  a disturbing  factor  in  tribal  disputes  over 


land  management  and  sale  of  reservation  natural  resources.  As  the  shoot 
out  ensued  between  AIM  supporters  and  FBI  agents,  the  leader  of  Pine 
Ridge's  tribal  council,  a nontraditional,  signed  in  secret,  an  agreement 
transferring  l/8th  of  the  reservation,  rich  in  minerals  and  uranium  over 
to  the  federal  government.  The  government  came  away  with  highly  prized 
natural  resources,  at  the  price  of  two  FBI  agents.  As  for  the  traditional 
Lakota,  the  loss  of  one  young  Indian  man  - his  death  never  investigated, 
and  loss  of  tribal  lands.  Peltier's  case  has  never  come  to  rest 
satisfactorily.  FBI  and  prosecutor  misconduct  rife  throughout  the  trial, 
has  not  moved  a judicial  system  that  in  1985  admitted,  "We  can't  prove  who 
shot  those  agents."  Some  of  what  is  now  known  about  that  day  in  1975  has 
been  obtained  by  acquisition  of  FBI  files  through  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  However,  to  date,  the  agency  refuses  to  release  6000 
further  pages  of  unreported  documentation. 

Restructuring  Peltier's  Defense  Committee  started  last  winter  after 
President  Clinton's  notorious  list  of  clemencies  failed  to  include  Peltier. 
The  Committee  includes  a new  Board  of  Directors  beginning  with  Dr.  Michael 
Yellow  Bird,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work  at  the  University  of 
Arizona,  Glenn  Marshall,  Council  President  of  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag  tribe 
of  Massachusetts  and  Matt  Hill,  a Mohawk  grassroots  activist.  Also  joining 
the  head  office  in  Lawrence,  Kansas  is  Debra  Peebles,  a Red  Lake  Chippewa, 
writer,  media  coordinator  and  long  time  activist  for  Native  spiritual 
rights  in  prisons,  and  sits  on  the  Board  of  Chaplains  for  the  Department 
of  Corrections  in  Missouri.  As  for  strategy,  the  Leonard  Peltier  Defense 
Committee  plans  to  file  a major  civil  rights  lawsuit  seeking  damages  and 
injunctive  relief  for  the  FBI's  obstruction  of  Peltier's  clemency  and 
parole  through  the  dissemination  of  misinformation  to  both  key  officials 
and  the  public.  Peltier's  legal  defense  team  will  also  file  a Freedom  of 
Information  Act  lawsuit  seeking  the  6,000  concealed  FBI  documents. 
Additionally,  Peltier's  defense  team  is  preparing  a new  case  which  seeks 
to  reduce  Peltier's  sentence  to  time  served. 

Mr.  Peltier,  detained  in  Leavenworth  Prison,  Leavenworth,  Kansas  says  of 
another  birthday  behind  bars,  "Last  year  at  this  time  I really  believed  I 
would  be  enjoying  this  day  with  my  grandchildren,  but  I continue  to  keep 

faith.  Today  I think  about  how  I walked  in  here  a young  man  and  now  I am 

an  elder  just  like  those  people  I was  protecting.  But  really,  I'm  grateful 
for  all  those  people  around  the  world  who  have  worked  hard  on  my  behalf, 
and  those  who  have  come  forward  with  fresh  energy  and  insight.  I am  really 
honored  by  the  loyalty  and  support,  so  I trust  the  Creator  that  one  day 

the  truth  will  be  told  and  I will  walk  out  the  front  door." 

Support  Senate  Hearings  on  Peltier  Case! 

Call  Senator  Leahy:  202-224-4242 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www. f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  lpdc-on@mail-list.com 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Tuesday,  September  11,  2001  7:11  PM 
From:  "Janet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy . org> 

Subj : Native  Prisoner  News 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Subj : Prison  Pen  Pals 


I am  grateful  to  the  Native  American  Inmates  and  Families  Support  Group  for 
allowing  me  to  access  their  database  of  Native  American  inmates  requesting 
pen  pals.  The  full  list  can  be  found  at 

http://www.angelfire.com/wy/nainmatessupportgrp/PENj  along  with  a good 
basic  discussion  of  what  you  can  sendj  and  what  is  forbidden  (customized 
to  several  different  states  and  institutionSj  as  requirements  differ) . 


Matt  Murdock 
# 704022 

Crowley  County  Com.  Facility 
6564  State  Hwy.  96 
Olney  Springs j Co.  81062 


Cliff  Rock  Briceno 

# 279606 

P.O.  Box  111 

Monroe j Wa.  98272-0777 

(Pit  Riverj Atsegewi) 


lason  Lloyd  Murphy 

#949608 

WSP  3-C  3-1 

1319  North  13th  Ave 

Walla  Wallaj  Wa.  99362 


Dale  Gladue 
#19718 

Crossroads  Corr.  Ctr. 
75  Heath  Rd 
Shelby j Mt.  59474 


Subj:  Update:  Texas  Hunger  Strike 

from  IRONHOUSE/Support 

Barbara  Fortierj  Coordinator 

bdyingswan(3aol . com 

http : //www. ironhousesupport . f2s . com 

POB  262  / Villa  Ricaj  GA  30180-0262 


9-10-01 


Dear  FriendSj 

With  the  9-13-01  hunger  strike  date  quickly  coming  upon  us  we  have  been 
met  with  the  major  frustrating  situation  of  mailj  regarding  the  hunger 
strikej  being  denied  to  the  prisoners.  It  is  against  prison  policy  to 
allow  any  kind  of  disturbance  and  information  about  an  organized  peaceful 
protest  is  considered  to  be  plans  for  future  criminal  activities.  The 
practice  of  mail  denial  iSj  howeverj  inconsistent  --  what  one  prisoner  is 
denied  another  one  receives.  With  each  piece  of  mail  deniedj  the  sender  is 
suppose  to  be  sent  a "contraband  denial  form"  so  that  the  sender  may 
appeal  the  rejection  by  writing  to  the  Director's  Review  Committee  within 
two  weeks.  I know  that  I have  not  received  forms  from  all  of  the  mail  that 
has  been  denied. 

I do  have  a request  for  those  who  are  called  to  do  so.  Please  write  to  a 
very  dedicated  prisoner  named  Emiliano  Saldana  #754569  / Estelle  Unit  264 
FM  3478  / Huntsvillej  TX  77320-3322.  He  has  a list  of  15  Mexicans  on  seg 
that  began  a hunger  strike  on  8-13-01.  Also  it  turned  out  that  there  were 
many  others  in  the  unit  who  were  participating.  The  moral  was  high  but 
over  the  course  of  5 daySj  one  by  one  each  dropped  out  of  the  strike 
because  of  a very  sneaky  tactic  initiated  by  the  prison  officials.  The 
prisoners  were  offered  one  irresistible  fantastic  mexican  meal  after 
another.  After  years  of  bad  questionable  food  weakness  set  in.  By  the  7th 
day  Emiliano  was  not  only  left  standing  alone  in  the  strike  but  the  nurses 
had  stopped  pulling  him  out  of  his  cell  to  weigh  him  and  do  a medical 
check  on  hirrij  so  he  dropped  also.  They  seemed  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
higher  upSj  as  men  from  Huntsville  walked  around.  They  also  seemed  to 
accomplished  getting  the  handlers  to  wear  gloves.  But  the  prisoners  feel 
like  they  showed  weakness  when  they  thought  they  had  strength.  Some 
letters  of  support  would  really  help  especially  since  many  of  my  updates 
have  been  denied.  If  you  limit  your  letter  to  encouragement  rather  than  HS 
info  he  should  get  your  letter. 

Something  that  is  more  in  our  control  rather  than  dealing  with  the 
slippery  TDC3  officials  is  to  participate  together  in  an  outside  hunger 
strike  / fast  in  solidarity  with  the  prisoners.  I have  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  Ms.  Rachel  Carey-Harper  2 1/2  yrs  ago  when  we  initially 


participated  in  a 14  day  hunger  strike  together  to  bring  attention  to  the 
medical  needs  of  Leonard  Peltier. 

(Janet's  note:  Please  go  to  http://www.ironhousesupport.f2s.com/TX-002.html 
for  further  information  about  Rachael  Carey-Harper  and  outside  hunger 
strike  details.) 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 


If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 
brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 
information  about  them  they'd  like  shared. 

Janet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 

http://www.owlstar.com 

owlstar@speakeasy.org 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Sat,  01  Sep  2001  09:48:22  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Subj : August  31,  1888  INDIAN  HELPER  - Carlisle  Indian  School. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

[Note  to  HELPER  list:  This  week's  issue  will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  those  of  you  looking  carefully  at  Marianna  Burgess'  role  at 
Carlisle.  The  fictitious  conversation  between  Tim  and  Zach  is  clearly 
her  voice  speaking  - laying  out  the  propaganda  on  the  Carlisle  home 
front  while  Pratt  is  at  Standing  Rock  trying  to  convince  Sitting  Bull, 
Grass,  and  others  to  sign  the  1888  agreement.  - Barb] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  IV  CARLISLE,  PA. 
FRIDAY,  AUGUST  31,  1888  NO.  3 


GOOD  ADVICE. 

When  the  weather  is  wet 
We  must  not  fret; 

When  the  weather  is  dry. 
We  must  not  cry; 

When  the  weather  is  cold. 
We  must  not  scold; 

When  the  weather  is  warm. 
We  must  not  storm; 

But  be  thankful  together. 
Whatever  the  weather. 


TWO  CABLISLE  BOYS  AT  PINE  RIDGE  TALK  OVER  THE  SIOUX  BILL. 


Tim  and  Zach  are  old  Carlisle  boys. 

They  have  been  at  home  two  or  three  years  since  their  school  life  was 
finished,  and  now  they  would  be  called  men. 

It  is  beef  day  at  Pine  Ridge,  and  Tim  who  lives  on  the  Wounded  Knee 
Creek,  quite  a day's  ride  from  the  Agency,  thought  he  would  go  the 
evening  before  as  far  as  Zach's  tepee  on  the  Porcupine  Tail  Creek,  and 
ride  with  Zach  the  next  day  to  the  Agency. 

On  the  morning  of  this  day  they  were  out  bright  and  early  with  horses 
in  readiness  to  start  on  their  journey  to  the  beef  corral.  Beef-day  is  a 
gala  day  for  the  Indians. 


They  put  on  their  best  clothes. 

They  race  horses,  gamble,  and  play  games.  Everybody  comes  to  the 
beef-issue  and  they  have  a grand,  good  time. 

As  the  two  boys  ride  along  on  horse-back  they  look  handsome. 

They  are  both  good  fellows  and  hold  up  their  heads  accordingly. 

They  each  have  a fair  education  and  naturally  fall  to  talking  about 
things  above  the  ordinary  Indian. 

Tim  starts  the  subject  of  the  severalty  act  with,  "What  do  you  think 
about  this  business  at  Standing  Rock,  Zach?" 

"You  mean  about  the  Indians  refusing  to  sign  the  papers  to  open  up  the 
reservation?" 

"Yes,  good  scheme,  don't  you  think?" 

"No,  I don't;  but  I must  confess  that  I don't  know  much  about  it.  I 
only  know  the  Indians  around  Porcupine  Tail  say  they  won't  sign 
anything. " 

"So  some  of  the  folks  at  Wounded  Knee  talk,  but  they  don't  understand 
it,  is  the  reason.  The  paper  is  all  right." 

"How  do  you  know?  I am  a little  like  the  chiefs.  I am  afraid  of  it," 
said  Zach. 

"Why  are  you  afraid  of  it?" 

"Because  I don't  understand  it,  I suppose." 

"Have  you  seen  the  paper?"  asked  Tim. 

"No!  Have  you?" 

"Yes,"  said  Tim.  "I  sent  to  Carlisle  for  one  and  my  dear  old  teacher 
kindly  forwarded  me  the  whole  thing." 

"Well,  what  is  it  like?"  asked  Zach. 

"It  is  about  a yard  long  and  printed  in  very  fine  type." 

"Have  you  read  it  all,  then?" 

"Yes  indeed"  said  Tim  proudly  lifting  up  his  head.  "I  had  an  awfully 
hard  time  with  it.  I studied  and  studied  over  those  long  lines,  for 
about  a week.  But  I kept  at  it  and  kept  at  it,  and  now  I believe  I 
thoroughly  understand  the  important  parts  of  it." 

"Is  the  paper  all  right?  Is  it  true  that  the  Indians  will  be  cheated 
if  they  sign  it?"  asked  Zach. 

"Cheated!"  laughed  Tim.  "I  should  say  not,  and  it  makes  me  mad  to  hear 
ignorant  people  who  never  went  to  school  a day  in  their  lives  and  who 
can't  read,  talk  like  that." 

"Well  it  is  no  wonder,  is  it  Tim,  that  the  Indians  are  afraid  when 
they  have  so  often  signed  papers  and  have  been  cheated?"  asked  Zach. 

"No;  I suppose  not,"  said  Tim,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
forehead . 

"Is  it  true  that  the  Government  wants  the  Sioux  to  sell  nearly  half  of 
their  reservation?" 

"They  want  us  to  dispose  of  11,000,000  acres,  and  they  will  make 
settlers  pay  us  50  cents  an  acre  for  it." 

"Why!  Dim  Crow,  a half  breed  says  it  is  worth  $1.00  an  acre. 

"I  suppose  some  of  it  is,  but  there  are  other  parts  of  the  reservation 
not  worth  a cent.  There  is  much  bad  land  on  our  reservation,  you  know. 
Anyhow  if  we  only  got  five  cents  an  acre  it  would  be  a good  thing  to 
sell  it  to 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


Miss  Dittes,  now  at  Travare,  Dak.,  says  "I  just  cannot  exist 
comfortably  without  the  INDIAN  HELPER,"  and  sends  ten  cents  for  the 
same . 


Dennie  Connors  writes  that  she  has  met  Bessie  West  and  Nancy  and 
Millie  McIntosh.  They  are  well  and  the  two  latter  expect  to  teach  school 
this  winter,  Dennie  and  Winnie  want  to  come  back  to  Carlisle  and  no 
doubt  will  this  fall.  The  letter  was  from  Sasakwa,  I.  T. 


Demima  Wheelock  sends  eight  new  subscriptions  this  week  from  her  farm 
home.  She  says  she  has  been  to  six  picnics  since  Dune.  The  lady  with 
whom  Dessie  Spreadhands  lives  says  that  Dessie  is  very  industrious  and 
does  her  work  neatly.  During  her  off  hours  she  studies,  "and  that  is 
what  every  one  of  us  should  do,"  says  Demima. 


William  Brown  and  Lizzie  Dubray  were  married  at  Rosebud  Agency,  Dak., 
on  the  16th  Inst.  In  writing  the  happy  news  William  says  he  wishes  all 
of  his  friends  could  have  been  at  the  wedding.  He  has  already  built 
himself  a house  at  Pine  Ridge  and  intends  to  go  ahead  at  farming, 
promising  to  do  the  best  he  can.  The  many  friends  of  William  and  Lizzie 
at  Carlisle  wish  them  abundant  success  and  much  happiness  in  their  new 
life. 


At  camp  our  little  Apache  Mike  thought  that  by  standing  on  the 
railroad  track  he'd  scare  an  approaching  locomotive  and  make  it  turn 
out.  He  accomplished  his  purpose  in  so  far  that  the  engineer  was 
obliged  to  stop  his  train,  and  the  boys  had  to  drag  the  child  from  in 
front  of  the  engine.  "Me  Medicine.  Me  no  die,"  cried  the  little 
fellow,  but  he  had  better  not  try  it  again.  White  man's  steam  cannot 
always  stop  for  Indian  medicine. 

A Silly  Letter. 

What  can  be  the  matter  with  the  boy  who  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
a girl.  Is  he  sick  or  only  losing  his  mind? 

If  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  would  print  all  the  notes  he  sees  flying 
around,  and  print  the  names  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  write  them  he  is 
certain  they  would  feel  so  ashamed  that  they  could  not  hold  their  heads 
up.  Let  us  have  no  more  of  it  but  settle  down  to  hard  study  and  work, 
determined  to  get  ahead.  What  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  a great  big  boy 
or  girl  with  nothing  much  in  his  head  to  think  about.  If  we  allow  our 
heads  to  fill  up  with  such  silly  nonsense  as  this  letter  shows  no  wonder 
our  bodies  grow  faster  than  our  brains  and  we  feel  ashamed  because  we 
are  so  big  and  know  so  little. 

THE  LETTER. 

DEAR  FRIEND:  I have  thought  in  writing  to  you  and  request  that  whether 
we  can  agree  and  constant  of  friendship  or  not.  Please  see  about  the 
matter  and  give  the  information  with  the  cause.  My  purpose  is  that  we 
have  learned  the  excellance  of  your  conduct  and  character  and  I desire 
to  offer  my  bargains  to  you.  If  you  agree  and  probity  will  for 
prospection  please  return  your  expressions  of  advising  and  granting 
this,  very  properiety. 

I am  very  truly  yours. 


Dropped  Syllables. 

1.  From  an  employee's  name  drop  a syllable  and  leave  the  kind  of  home 
that  some  of  our  children  come  from. 

2.  From  another  drop  a syllable  and  leave  that  on  which  grapes  grow. 

3.  From  another  drop  a syllable  and  leave  a rough,  prickly  head  of  a 
plant . 


4.  From  a printer  boy's  name  drop  a syllable  and  leave  a part  of  his 
mouth . 

5.  From  another  printer  boy's  name  drop  two  syllables  and  leave  the 
relation  he  bears  to  his  father. 

6.  Drop  that  syllable  and  another  from  the  same  name  and  leave  a cave 
of  wild  beasts. 

7.  From  each  of  two  printer  boy's  names  drop  a syllable  and  leave 
what  neither  of  them  would  tell. 

9.  From  the  foreman's  name  drop  a syllable  and  leave  a village. 

10.  From  a dear  little  girl's  name  drop  two  syllables  and  leave  what 
we  would  all  like  to  be. 

11.  From  a teachers  name  drop  a syllable  and  leave  the  ocean. 

12.  From  the  same  name  drop  a syllable  and  leave  a small  stream. 


Never  believe  a mean  thing  about  a person  until  you  are  SURE  it  is 
true.  Don't  believe  it  even  if  your  best  friend  tells  you.  Wait,  till 
you  find  out  for  yourself. 


Only  5 two-cent  stamps  for  the  INDIAN  HELPER  a whole  year. 


Most  of  the  teachers  and  others  away  on  a vacation  will  be  back  this 
evening. 


Miss  Lizzie  Bender,  graduate  of  Dickinson  College,  has  joined  our 
teachers'  ranks. 


Chas.  Wheelock,  the  printing-office  engineer,  is  instructing  Flenry 
Phillips,  our  little  Alaskan  in  the  management  of  the  engine, and  Flenry 
is  pleased. 


Miss  Patterson  was  proud  to  find  on  her  return  to  the  school  that  the 
boys  she  left  in  charge  of  the  small  boys'  quarters  had  kept  things  neat 
and  in  order. 


On  Wednesday  morning  our  mountain  camp  broke  up.  The  boys  look  the 
better  for  their  life  in  the  woods  and  are  ready  to  begin  work  and  study 
in  earnest. 


Miss  Nana  Pratt  and  Miss  Pauli  spent  the  last  few  days  of  camp  in  the 
woods.  They  were  loth  to  come  away  from  the  pure  mountain  air  and 
delightful  rest. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodruff  came  down  from  camp  Monday  evening.  Mrs. 
Woodruff  thinks  there  are  more  enjoyable  things  in  the  world  than  on 
Indian  camp  in  the  mountains. 


No  doubt  all  the  fence  in  the  rear  of  the  teachers'  quarters  will  soon 
be  raised  so  as  to  be  uniform  with  that  just  made  back  of  the  Doctor's. 

A high  fence  there  has  long  been  needed. 


A box  of  rare  and  interesting  Indian  trinkets  --  war-bonnets, 
war-clubs,  pipes,  head-gear  of  various  descriptions,  horn  spoons  and 
other  curious  things  has  been  received  from  the  west. 


Mr.  Campbell's  report  of  hoe  he  found  things  among  the  boys  on  farms 
is  truly  encouraging.  On  Monday,  Miss  Irvine  starts  for  a visit  amoong 
the  girls  and  we  hope  she  will  find  them  doing  as  nicely  in  every 
particular. 


School  will  begin  on  Monday.  The  gymnasium,  small  boys'  quarters,  and 
chapel  are  to  be  brought  into  use  as  school  rooms  until  the  new  building 
is  complete.  Prof.  Woodruff  our  new  Principal  is  flying  around  getting 
things  in  readiness,  and  we  look  forward  to  a prosperous  school  year. 


Miss  Wilson  returned  on  Saturday  from  a few  days'  visit  to  the 


Danville  Hospital  for  the  insane,  where  she  was  once  an  employee.  Nancy 
Cornelius,  one  of  our  girls  from  Oneida  Wis.,  who  has  been  such  a 
faithful  helper  in  our  hospital  for  a year  or  two  took  entire  charge  in 
Miss  Wilson's  absence.  We  are  proud  that  she  was  able  to  take  such  a 
reponsible  place. 


A number  of  the  boys  attended  the  Grangers'  picnic  at  Williams  Grove, 
on  Wednesday. 


Loomis  Smith  sent  ten  cents  for  the  HELPER  this  week,  and  says  he  is 
getting  along  well  at  his  farm  home. 


We  get  renewals  in  this  way:  "Please  forward  the  papaer  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  I can  hardly  wait  till  it  comes." 


On  Saturday  evening.  Miss  Ella  Patterson,  accompanied  by  her  brother 
John  returned  from  Bedford  Springs. 


News  has  just  been  received  of  the  marriage  of  Cleaver  Warden  at 
Cheyenne  Agency,  Ind.  Ter.,  to  the  sister  of  Alex  Yellowman. 


William  Black,  who  some  eight  years  ago  was  Industrial  teacher  at  the 
Otoe  Agency,  and  is  now  living  near  Gettysburg,  called  on  Thursday. 


Fireworks  in  front  of  the  dining  hall  Friday  evening,  a treat  to  the 
wee  ones  from  Mrs.  Worthington,  was  thoroughly  enjoyed,  even  if  it 
wasn't  the  Fourth  of  Duly. 


On  Wednesday,  Chas.  Gottwerth,  Wm.  L.  Gottwerth  and  W.H.  Crooks,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  stopping  at  Henry  Gottwerth's,  83  W.  North  St.,  paid 
the  school  a visit. 


Richenda  Pratt  celebrated  her  sixth  birthday  last  Saturday  by  a trip 
to  camp.  Maria  Anallo,  Etta  Robertson,  Sichu,  and  Bertha  were  her 
guests  of  the  occasion,  and  they  had  a pleasant  day  in  the  mountain. 


Lorenzo  and  Ben  walked  to  camp  on  Saturday  morning  and  returned 
Sunday.  The  little  boys  who  returned  with  them  without  permission  were 
rewarded  by  a walk  back  the  following  morning,  only  12  miles.  Arthur 
Dohnson  was  one. 


Mrs.  Allen,  sister  of  Mrs.  Pratt,  arrived  from  Europe  Tuesday  evening, 
a great  surprise  to  all  her  friends  here.  Mrs.  Allen  has  seen  many 
things  of  interest  while  travelling  abroad,  but  comes  back  to  her  native 
country  proud  that  she  is  an  American. 


"On,  no,  that  is  not  Mr.  Campbell.  I never  saw  him  jump  around  so 
foolishly,"  said  a lady  at  camp  as  a gentleman  came  toward  them.  It  was 
Mr.  Campbell  adn  no  wonder  he  jumped  around  for  there  was  a bumble-bee 
down  his  back.  He  ran  into  a nest  on  his  way  up  from  Hunter's  Run. 


On  Saturday  evening  at  English  Speaking  Meeting  Dr.  Given  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Oneidas  in  Wisconsin. 

These  Indians  expressed  appreciation  for  what  is  being  done  for  their 
children  here  by  giving  a unanimous  vote  of  thanks  at  a large  public 
meeting.  Some  of  the  things  he  told  us  will  be  given  in  the  September 
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actual  settlers,  for  we  want  the  settlers  to  come  and  help  improve  the 
land . " 

"I  can't  see  it  in  that  light,"  said  Zach. 

"I  know,  there  are  lots  of  our  people  who  can't  see  far  into  the 
future.  Look  at  the  white  homesteaders  over  the  line.  You  know  that  the 
people  around  Rushville  were  poor  at  first.  They  hardly  had  knough  to 


eat  and  they  had  miserable  little  huts  to  live  in,  but  now  how  are 
they?" 

"They  are  rich.  I can  see  that  much,"  said  Zach  not  a little  annoyed 
at  Tim's  thrust  at  not  being  able  to  see  far  into  the  future. 

"What  made  them  rich?" 

"Well,  what?"  said  Zach,  "you  seem  to  have  the  floor." 

"The  Railroads  made  them  rich.  The  Railroads  bring  civilization, and 
civilization  brings  wealth." 

"That  sounds  like  white  man's  philosophy  and  I suppose  it  is  true,  but 
you  can  never  make  the  Indians  see  it." 

"I  think  they  are  beginning  to  get  their  eyes  open,  and  they  see  more 
than  they  are  willing  to  admit.  At  least  the  chiefs  do." 

"Do  the  Indians  who  already  have  little  farms  picked  out  have  to  give 
them  up,  if  they  sign  this  paper?" 

"No,  indeed!  Any  Indian  having  a farm  can  stay  where  he  is  if  he  wants 
to. " 

"What!  Don't  we  all  have  to  go  over  on  the  small  reservation  if  we 
agree  to  sell  11,000,000  acres?" 

"Not  if  I understand  the  paper.  An  Indian  may  pick  a farm  anywhere  he 
pleases,  now,  before  the  reservation  is  sold,  and  he  can  stay  there  even 
if  the  land  all  around  him  is  sold." 

"And  how  long  a time  can  he  have  in  which  to  find  a good  place." 

"He  can  have  a whole  year.  That  is  long  enough  isn't  it?" 

"I  should  say  so,"  replied  Zach. 

"I  think  so,  too." 

"How  many  Indians  have  to  sign  the  paper  to  make  it  a law?"  continued 
Zach . 

"Three  fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  men." 

"Three  fourths!  If  that  is  so  I don't  believe  it  will  ever  become  a 
law."  Maybe  you  are  right,  for  our  people  are  very  slow  to  see  a good 
thing.  Will  you  sign,  Zach,  when  the  Commissioners  come  to  Pine  Ridge? 

"I  shall  be  afraid  to.  Some  of  the  chiefs  say  they  will  kill  any  one 
who  signs." 

"I  heard  that,  too,  but  do  you  honestly  believe  it?" 

"I  think  they  would  do  anything  almost,  to  prevent  us  young  fellows 
from  having  a voice  in  public  affairs." 

"And  isn't  it  too  bad.  Poor  men!  They  see  their  power  fast  going. 

When  we  are  educated  and  get  our  land  in  severalty,  and  once  become 
citizens  there  will  be  no  more  use  for  chiefs  and  they  are  smart  enough 
to  see  that . " 

"Poor  Red  Cloud,  and  Sitting  Bull,  and  Grass  and  others  have  seen 
their  best  days  as  Indians,  and  they  do  hate  to  give  up  their  power, 
but,  really,  Zach,  are  you  going  to  be  scared  out  of  doing  the  proper 
thing  when  the  Commissioners  come  to  this  Agency?  I want  my  name  to  go 
on  that  paper  if  not  another  man  here  signs  it." 

"Will  you  sign  it  if  they  threaten  to  kill  you?" 

"Yes,  I will.  They  will  not  kill  me.  I am  of  age.  I understand  this 
thing.  I see  that  there  is  no  injustice  in  the  bill.  I see  that  we  are 
made  secure  in  our  individual  possessions,  as  we  never  were  before  in 
any  other  bill  that  our  people  have  been  asked  to  sign.  I am  satisfied 
with  it,  and  as  I said  before  I am  going  to  sign.  Are  you?" 

"Yes,"  said  Zach,  at  last  conquered.  "If  you  dare  to  do  what  you  think 
is  best  in  that  way,  I will  follow  suit.  I have  believed  all  along  that 
it  was  all  right,  but  I was  afraid  to  say  so.  Now  I am  *sure*  it  is  all 
right,  and  I am  going  to  sign.  Give  me  your  paw,  old  fellow,  you  have 
done  me  lots  of  good  to-day  in  this  talk." 

Here  the  boys  came  in  sight  of  the  corral;  the  shooting  of  cattle  had 
already  commenced  and  the  excitement  of  the  beef  issue  was  at  hand. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  "Two  Umbrellas. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 


(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. ) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  5 cents  to  pay 
postage. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 


Transcribed  weekly.  For  more  info  see 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - Barbara  Landis 
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Navajo  Tortillas-Nunescahdi 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

My  grandmother  and  mom  were  sitting  in  the  front  room  of  my  grandmother ' s 
two  room  house.  We  were  sitting  at  the  table,  the  wooden  top  having  the 
marks  of  many  meals  served  on  it,  my  mom  was  sitting  looking  East  out  the 
screen  door.  Go  get  some  water  from  the  drums  she  said.  I took  the  pitcher 
and  dipper  and  ran  out  by  the  little  coal  shack  to  the  water  barrels  and 
dipped  out  cool  water  and  slowly  walked  back  to  the  house.  We  had  just 
gotten  back  from  checking  the  mail  at  the  trading  post  and  it  was  still 
morning. 

Grandma  stood  at  the  porch  and  was  looking  through  the  Navajo  Times  Mom 
said,  "I  am  going  to  make  some  Nun  es  cahdi, " (Nava jo  Tortillas),  she  was 
at  the  table,  dipping  out  cupfuls  of  flower  into  a large  white  pan, 
porcelain  with  a strip  of  red  around  the  rim.  There  was  a small  chip  on 
the  rim  showing  the  black  metal  underneath. 

"Mary  Dumbo  was  up  to  the  trading  post  just  a while  ago".  She  was  one  of 
the  oldest  ladies  around,  she  lived  North  of  the  Toadlena  Trading  Post 
about  a 1/2  mile  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  She  lived  alone  and  her  hair 
was  all  white,  it  looked  like  if  a strong  wind  came  along  she  would  blow 
over,  but  she  made  her  way  every  once  in  a while  to  the  trading  post  for 
the  mail  just  like  us. 

The  old  folks  took  their  time  to  get  there,  you  see  the  trading  post 
sits  on  the  side  of  a hill  so  you  have  to  walk  up  the  hill,  kind  of  steep 
at  the  last  part  to  get  to  it.  If  you  went  early  to  get  the  mail,  you 
would  find  the  old  folks  like  to  sit  outside  and  watch  the  comings  and 
goings  of  the  place.  They  would  sit  there  and  talk  and  visit  for  a little 
bit.  There  weren't  many  secrets  there  in  that  place,  cuz  most  people  all 
knew  what  you  were  doing  sometimes  before  you  did.  Mary  Dumbo  wore  her 
white  hair  in  a traditional  bun,  with  a long  dress  and  old  red  velveteen 


shirt  that  has  a few  missing  buttons.  She  always  had  an  easy  gentle  manner 
and  a smile  every  one  she  ran  into  when  I saw  her. 

Mom  was  putting  in  the  baking  powder  and  slowly  mixing  the  four,  her 
hands  were  now  coated,  all  white.  Grandma  sat  down.  "Get  your  Grandma,  a 
cup  of  coffee.  Sonny."  I put  a cup  in  front  her  as  she  looked  at  the  page 
for  pictures. 

My  mom  said,  "Mary  Dumbo's  daughter,  Ella  is  coming  back  from  California, 
her  and  her  kids  are  coming  back  sometime  in  the  next  two  weeks,  dahtsii- 
(maybe,  I guess).  They  are  going  to  move  in  with  her  up  on  the  hill." 

She  poured  in  the  water  and  started  to  mix  the  flour,  it  was  all  soft 
and  gooey.  She  worked  that  dough  like  she  had  so  many  times  before.  She 
said,  "Nellie  Theodore  is  going  to  the  clinic  today  over  the  Shiprock,  she 
is  not  feeling  good.  Her  son  is  coming  from  Farmington  today,  supposed  to 
be  here,  so  she's  gonna  make  him  take  her".  Nellie  Theodore  was  one  of  my 
relations,  I don't  know  how,  but  she  was  family  and  I had  to  listen  to  her 
when  she  got  after  us  for  running  around  anytime  we  ran  aroiundt  he 
chapter  house  or  the  trading  post.  The  dough  was  getting  round  and  my  mom 
used  her  hands  to  knead  that  dough  over  and  over. 

Grandma  said,  "Maybe  we  should  go  see  Nellie,  over  to  her  place  to  check 
on  her".  Nellie's  kids  were  all  living  away  in  Farmington  and  only  came  on 
the  weekends.  I knew  before  I heard  it,  "Sonny,  you  better  go  see  her  in  a 
little  while",  I said,  ok. 

Grandma  had  used  the  wood  stove  to  heat  water  for  washing  dishes  and 
took  some  pieces  of  wood  and  lifted  the  round  top  of  the  stove  and  put  the 
wood  in  their  and  then  put  the  heavy  iron  pan  on.  She  reached  into  the 
cupboard,  covered  with  curtain  and  took 
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(NATIVE  AMERICAN 
=>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
+ + 


[ Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  j 
[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  [ 
! http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  | 


+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.easterndoor.com; 
www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com;  ndn-aim  and  Big  Mountain  mailing  Lists; 
newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"You  never  get  used  to  prison  life.  In  my  sleep,  I hear  people's 
voices,  some  of  them  long  dead,  like  my  father.  Such  voices  are 
torture.  To  wonder  every  day,  every  hour,  whether  or  not  you  will 
EVER  be  free  again  is  a very  special  form  of  torture.  It  takes  its 
daily,  hourly  toll  on  your  heart  and  in  your  soul,  particularly  when 
you  have  to  explain  to  your  grandson  why  they  won't  let  you  out  to 
attend  his  soccer  game.  It  eats  you  up  inside  to  hear  this  little 
boy's  voice  ask,  "Grandpa,  why  don't  you  just  FINISFI  your  sentence?" 

"Fie  thought  my  sentence  was  just  a whole  lot  of  words  I had  to  write, 
like  copying  a sentence  over  and  over  for  a punishment  assignment  at 
his  grade  school.  Fie  couldn't  understand  that  my  sentence  continues 
for  twice  my  natural  life." 

Leonard  Peltier,  "Prison  Writings .. .My  Life  Is  My  Sun  Dance" 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 


I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


lourney 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


iance  was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

I thank  my  elder  for  the  concept  of  this  week's  editorial  and  my 
halfside  for  the  masterful  writing.  All  I take  credit  for  is  the 
fortune  to  have  such  guidance  and  companionship.  I am  blessed. 


Some  interesting  notions  are  turning  up  around  the  terrorist  suicide 
strikes  in  New  York  and  Washington,  and  the  aborted  strike  that  crashed  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  events  have  been  publicly  labeled  the  first  terrorist 
strike  on  American  soil. 

Tragic  and  horrible  as  Tuesday,  September  11  was,  these  were  not  the  first, 
or  even  the  second  or  third  terrorist  attack  against  innocents,  including 
women,  children  and  elders,  in  the  name  of  religion.  If  you  add  the  total 
lives  lost  in  earlier  terrorist  attacks,  these  may  not  even  be  the  most 
deadly.  Indian  villages  at  Wounded  Knee,  Sand  Creek,  Washita,  the  Little 
Thunder  village,  and  numerous  others  were  massacred  by  the  U.S.  military 
in  the  1800s  --  and  those  are  just  a few  of  the  plains  tribes  so 
victimized.  Col.  Chivington,  justifying  the  brutal  slaughter  of  Infant 
infants  remarked  "nits  breed  lice."  In  the  east,  early  Virginians 
literally  exterminated  the  tribe  that  saved  them  from  starvation  just  one 
year  earlier--then  created  a holiday.  Thanksgiving,  to  celebrate  the 
massacre.  In  each  case,  the  slaughters  were  justified  because,  after  all, 
Indians  were  heathens  who  had  no  souls.  How  very  like  the  radical  Islamic 
view  of  Christians,  isn't  it? 

Religious  bigotry,  whether  it  be  the  extermination  of  Indians,  witch 
trials.  Inquisitions,  the  Crusades  or  the  Islamic  jihads,  have  been 
responsible  for  more  killings  than  any  other  cause.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  primary  commandment  of  the  killers'  God  has  been  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill. 

And  now,  in  response,  other  zealots--3erry  Falwell  and  Pat  Robinson 
blame  and  divide  us  at  a time  Americans  should  stand  together  to  comfort 
and  defend  each  other.  They  would  have  us  condemn  those  whose  religion. 


sexual  choices,  personal  medical  decisions,  and  defense  of  the  freedoms 
our  forefathers  died  for  as  the  cause  of  God's  turning  his  back  on  this 
country. 

I wonder,  was  Derry  Falwell  and  Pat  Robinson's  God  truly  sheltering  this 
country  as  a moral  nation  through  the  slaughter  of  Indians  and  the  theft 
of  their  land,  the  brutal  keeping  of  black  captives  as  if  they  were 
livestock,  the  use  of  Chinese  as  slave  labor  to  build  railroads,  the 
working  of  little  children  in  sweatshops  from  dawn  to  dusk,  the  rides  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  this  government's  sending  of  Navajos  into  uranium  mines 
knowing  they'd  be  poisoned,  or  perhaps  the  refusal  even  now  to  pay  for 
their  medical  care? 


In  the  shadow  of  all  the  vitriol,  this  weekend  we  stood  with  over  100,000 
bikers  at  the  Waterloo  Alabama  Trail  of  Tears  ride,  a memorial  ride  for 
those  very  pagans  Falwell  condemns,  and  we  prayed  for  those  who  had  fallen, 
for  their  families  and  loved  ones,  and  for  those  who  would  face  the 
retaliatory  war  that  will  surely  follow. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 
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Native  American  Times  Opinion 

Indian  Nations  are  always  prepared  to  Defend  our  Flomelands 
by  Gerald  Woffard 

On  December  7,  1941  as  the  Nation  experienced  its  first  "Day  of  Infamy" 
with  the  Japanese  bombing  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Port  in  Pearl  Flarbor  Hawaii. 

It  was  documented  that  war  drums  of  the  Osage  Tribe  were  heard  in 
Oklahoma  to  repel  the  enemy  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  and  the 
Third  Reich  of  Germany.  An  Indian  Nation  was  probably  the  first  to  speak 
against  this  dastardly  act. 

It  would  be  the  next  day  that  the  United  States  as  a whole  would  declare 
war  and  become  involved  in  World  War  II. 

The  solidarity  that  was  shown  that  December  afternoon  by  the  Osage  is  a 
good  reminder  of  how  Native  Americans  faced  a National  tragedy  in  past 
times.  Given  that  it  is  expected  in  many  of  our  Indian  societies  to 
respect  our  elders.  Perhaps  the  lesson  they  showed  way  back  then  is  still 
prominent  today. 

After  interviewing  several  American  Indian  veterans  of  World  War  II  for 
a video  project,  I recall  that  when  each  individual  realized  that  war  was 
imminent.  They  immediately  decided,  along  with  their  buddies,  that  they 
would  sign  up  for  military  duty.  No  coaxing,  no  soul  searching,  no  dilemma 
was  found  or  needed.  "It  was  the  right  thing  to  do,"  said  one  of  the 
interviewees  "we  knew  we  had  to  defend  this  country."  Or  more  specifically 
as  Muscogee  (Creek)  Citizen  and  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Ernest 
Childers  said  "The  American  Indian  has  only  one  country  to  defend,  and 
when  you're  picked  on,  the  American  Indian  never  turns  his  back." 

Because  of  a country  united  at  that  time,  the  Navajo,  Apache,  Papago, 
and  Hopi  tribes  of  Arizona  banned  the  use  of  its  historic  symbol  the 
'Swastika'.  The  symbol  had  been  used  as  a sign  of  friendship  on  tribal 
items  such  as  pottery  and  blankets  long  before  Nazi  Germany  gave  the  sign 
its  infamous  tag  in  history. 

This  editorial  is  not  stressing  a need  to  sign  up  for  the  military 
branch  of  your  choice.  But  to  call  attention  to  that  when  terrorists, 
foreign  or  domestic,  decide  to  reign  destruction  and  death  on  our  country 
such  as  the  horrible  events  seen  on  September  11,  2001  a second  day  of 
Infamy.  That  there  is  a need  for  unity,  and  a need  for  thoughtful  prayer 
for  all  people  living  on  this  soil  we  call  our  native  land. 

The  fight  for  sovereignty  and  Native  American  rights  will  go  on,  but  let 
this  Nation  argue  as  a whole,  without  terrorist  influence,  and  unite  as  a 
whole,  also. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  things  wrong  with  this  country  we  now 
call  the  United  States  and  the 

tragic  treatment  of  the  American  Indian  in  history  has  been  evident  of 
that.  But  we  have  no  other  country  to  call  home,  and  as  we  make  the 
decision  to  stand  united  as  our  elders  did  sixty  years  ago.  The  right 
decision  will  be  made  today  in  the  present,  in  spite  of  the  bad  decisions 
made  in  history  of  yesterday. 

The  acts  of  terrorism  , according  to  various  military  leaders,  is  a 
whole  new  ball  game  today. 

According  to  President  Bush,  these  acts  were  acts  of  war  and  that 
freedom  and  democracy  are  under  attack. 

Once  the  true  cowards  are  found  for  this  horrible  act,  America  will 
probably  retaliate  on  a full-scale  level.  When  that  happens,  perhaps  we 
should  hear  the  Osage  war  drum  again. 

Native  American  Times  is  c.  Copyright  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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[PLEASE  POST] 

Greetings, 

[I  ask  for  your  help  because  I'm  only  sending  this  to  just  a few  of  you. 
Please,  post  this  to  whomever  wishes  to  post  it.] 

Dineh  Activist's  Perspective  About  "Pearl  Harbor"  In  Manhattan 

On  August  17th  2001,  I was  getting  ready  to  take  the  sheep  out  at  5 AM, 
and  I was  just  having  a cup  of  coffee  and  absorbing  the  beautiful 
brightness  of  day  just  beginning.  I heard,  in  the  fresh,  cool  moisten  air 
of  the  Dinnebito  Wash  basin,  the  loud  rumbling  and  clabbering  of  steel 
coming  up  the  main  dirt  road.  It  was  not  the  early  school  bus  that  normal 
makes  its  way  up  this  dirt  road  which  makes  its  pick  up  for  Rocky  Ridge 
School  students. 

Finally,  this  rumbling  sound  approached  over  the  hill,  and  it  turned  to 
a roar  as  I notice  BIA  cop  cars.  Ranger  vehicles,  horse  trailers,  and  a 
flatbed  hauling  a heavy  equipment.  I knew  this  was  evil  and  it  was  an 
attack.  It  was  an  attack  as  it  was  confirmed,  later,  when  I brought  back 
the  sheep  in  as  the  day  got  hot.  These  Agents  of:  the  US  Dustice 
Department,  the  Answers  to  Energy  Needs  and  Corporate  Profits,  and  the 
Interior  Department's  BIA  had  just  carried  out  a 'well  orchestrated 
terrorist'  attack  on  the  nerve  center  of  the  Sacred  Hoop  of  the  Red 
Nations . 

An  Elder  Dineh  Sun  Dancers  said,  "What  has  been  done  to  this  Sacred 
Cotton  Wood  Tree  was  completely  wrong.  Such  a crime  is  very  likely  to  go 
unpunished.  The  Great  Spirit  has  seen  this  crime  committed  against  many 
peoples  prayers,  and  the  flesh  offerings  of  many  have  been  grinded  to  bits. 
This  has  been  certainly  the  most  serious  crime  ever  committed  against  Our 
People  who  only  wish  to  stay  on  their  land  and  maintain  a ceremonial  place. 
It  has  been  a forbidden  thing  (they)  did,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will  come 
to  reality  that  (they)  have  done  this  to  themselves."  The  Trade  Center 
Towers  and  The  Pentagon,  September  11,  2001 

Dust  as  they  have  sent  out  their  agents  into  the  small  and  poor 
community  of  Black  Mesa  to  severe  a Sacred  Pole  and  to  plow  into  the 
circled  prayer  lodges,  THEIR  globalization  towers  and  THEIR  lodges  of 
human-destruction  has  seen  its  consequences. 

The  Dineh  Resistors  have  been  labeled  terrorist.  I feel  a real  terrorist 
has  the  technological  capabilities  to  initiate  aggression  or  death  upon  a 
peaceful,  humanistic  culture.  A terrorist  doesn't  sleep  in  the  dusty  earth 
in  a sleep  bag  or  go  hungry.  A real  terrorist  doesn't  believe  in  a 
spiritual  creation,  a spiritual  center  and  a Spiritual  Law. 

Would  have  this  been  the  consequences  of  a desecration  at  Big  Mountain? 
Peabody  Western  Coal  Company's  "time  of  decay  will  come." 

My  last  name  is  Keediniihii.  Its  a name  which  came  about  in  the  late 
1860s  when  Kit  Carson  was  massacring  our  ancestors  around  Big  Mountain  and 
Blue  Canyon.  In  the  last  27  years  I stood  with  my  people  to  defy  the  US 
Colonial  aggression,  and  I've  seen  many  of  my  people  perish  to 
unthinkable  depression  and  suicides.  Today,  I am  a landless  Dineh  and  I 
long  for  my  playgrounds,  places  where  I watered  the  herds,  places  where  I 
hunted  and  camp  out,  and  places  where  my  parents  told  me  of  their 
childhood.  Yes,  I will  always  live  with  deep  anger  and  sadness.  I don't 
condone  the  so-called  terrorist  attack  on  Amerika  because  my  country.  Big 
Mountain,  has  always  been  under  a attack  by  the  federal  government  and 
their  Indian  Agents. 

AHO!  Thank  you,  Tunkasula,  for  allowing  me  to,  at  least  for  one  day,  see 
You  clearly.  This  might  be  the  only  time  in  my  life  to  see  Father  Sky 
without  endless,  commercial  jetliners  and  the  Peabody  cargo  plane. 

To  All  My  Relations. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Chief  Barboncito,  Bahe 

>>>>> >< <<<<< 

Pray  for  the  Dine'h  and  traditional  Hopi  at  Big  Mountain,  AZ,  USA. 
http://www.senaa.org  , http://www.senaawest.org,  http://www.senaaeurope.org 
UN  draft  declaration  on  the  rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples,  Article  10: 


"Indigenous  Peoples  shall  not  be  forcibly  removed  from  their  lands  or 
territories.  No  relocations  shall  take  place  without  the  free  and  in- 
formed consent  of  the  Indigenous  Peoples  concerned  

See  the  video  "Vanishing  Prayer"  at:  http://www.freespeech.org/senaa 
and  check  out:  http://www.hoganview.com  for  the  Elder's  words. 
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I have  gotten  several  emails  critical  of  my  posting  of  Behe's  comments 
in  Terrorist, ' A Terminology  That  Needs  To  Be  Used  Appropriately . " 

If  I were  to  put  myself  into  the  shoes(?)  of  a Dineh  resister  who  had 
been  exposed  to  YEARS  of  psychological  warfare;  who  had  seen  his  or  her 
livestock  repeatedly  confiscated,  water  supplies  poisoned  or  capped  off, 
livestock  killed  from  environmentally  poisoned  plants  and  water,  my 
relations  driven  off  the  land  by  threats  and  false  promises,  been  denied 
a voice  with  my  own  people,  and  then  hear  the  tractors  rumbling  to 
destroy  the  sacred  Sundance  ground,  I believe  that  this  would  terrify 
me.  If  people  would  do  this,  they  would  probably  stop  at  NOTHING;  maybe 
even  killing  me.  That  is  what  I would  think. 

However,  Behe  made  the  statement,  "THEIR  globalization  towers  and  THEIR 
lodges  of  human-destruction  has  seen  its  consequences."  Although  the 
universe  functions  under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  I believe  that  it 
is  often  not  possible  for  us  to  really  know  which  effect  is  attributable 
to  which  cause.  This  statement  also  carries  a tone  of  anger,  which, 
though  a human  emotion,  may  not  be  appropriately  directed  in  this  case. 

Loss  of  life,  in  my  opinion,  is  NEVER  something  to  rejoice  over,  whether 
it  be  that  of  a friend  or  an  enemy.  It  is  a sacred  moment,  passing  from 
this  material  life  into  a different  life,  and  should  be  regarded  with 
respect,  but  not  with  an  attitude  of  having  one's  vengeful  wishes  come 
to  fruition. 

"A  terrorist  doesn't  sleep  in  the  dusty  earth  in  a sleep  bag  or  go 
hungry."  We  cannot  know  this,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  opposite  is 
true,  especially  if  he  was  from  an  impoverished  country  that  had  been 
exploited  by  multinational  corporations  for  decades. 

One  should  also  note  the  statement:  "I  don't  condone  the  so-called 
terrorist  attack  on  Amerika  because  my  country.  Big  Mountain,  has  always 
been  under  a attack  by  the  federal  government  and  their  Indian  Agents." 

So,  he  is  not  saying  that  he  approves  of  the  attack.  He  compares  it  to 
the  terrorism  directed  against  him  and  his  fellow  Dineh.  Some  may  feel 
this  is  a valid  comparison;  some  may  not.  That  is  his  opinion  from  his 
vantage  point. 

"AHO!  Thank  you,  Tunkasula,  for  allowing  me  to,  at  least  for  one  day, 
see  You  clearly.  This  might  be  the  only  time  in  my  life  to  see  Father 
Sky  without  endless,  commercial  jetliners  and  the  Peabody  cargo  plane." 

I think  this  statement  simply  reflects  the  joy  and  thankfulness  of  his 
being  able  to  see  a clear  sky  without  planes  for  a change.  I see  no 
sinister  message  here.  Unfortunately,  for  those  in  New  York,  their  sky 
was  not  clear,  but  instead  it  was  filled  with  smoke  and  dust  from  the 
terrorist  attack. 

On  the  whole,  I feel  the  post  was  one  of  one  person's  feelings  about 
what  happened  and,  more  importantly,  it  brought  up  the  fact  that  the 
Dineh  have  been  "terrorized"  by  the  Hopi  tribe,  BIA,  etc.,  implying  that 
people  should  be  also  indignant  against  this  kind  of  terror  as  they  are 
indignant  about  the  terror  in  New  Youk  and  Washington  D.C. 


I am  sorry  that  some  of  you  took  exception  to  the  post;  it  wasn't  my 
intent , nor  do  I believe,  Behe's,  to  offend.  A person  that  I knew, 

David  Aoyama,  was  on  the  first  plane  that  crashed  into  the  twin  towers 
of  the  World  Trade  Center  building.  I am  sure  that  there  are  many 
people  on  this  list  who  knew  or  were  related  to  someone  who  died  in  this 
horrible  attack. 

I would  like  to  add  that  I was  sorry  to  see  how  the  TV  network  media 
was,  and  still  is,  leading  the  public  down  the  garden  path  to  accept  in 
their  minds  the  idea  of  retaliation  by  attacking  Afganistan  (or  possibly 
some  other  Middle  Eastern  country).  I personally  believe  it  was  totally 
irresponsible  for  our  President  to  declare  that  we  would  not  just  punish 
the  perpetrators,  but  the  country  that  harbored  them.  This  means 
thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  innocent  civilians  who  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  attack  will  be  killed  or  injured,  just  so  that 
we,  as  Americans,  can  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  and  tell  ourselves  that 
justice  has  been  served  (and  maybe  get  to  take  over  some  oil  fields  in 
the  bargain). 

--Bob  Dorman 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet . com . 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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Mohawk  Ironworkers  See  Terrorist  Plane  Pass  By;  St.  Regis  Families  Worry 

Posted:  September  12,  2001  - 13:45  est 
by:  Dim  Adams  / Indian  Country  Today 

HOGANSBURG,  N.  Y.  -.  Mohawk  ironworkers  were  working  50  floors  up  at 
a lower  Manhattan  job  when  an  airliner  passed  within  what  seemed  like 
50  feet  of  their  crane  on  the  way  to  its  collision  with  the  World 
Trade  Center  about  10  blocks  away. 

Richard  Otto  immediately  got  on  his  cell  phone  with  Michael  Swamp, 
Business  Manager  of  Ironworkers  Local  440  at  the  St.  Regis  (Akwesasne) 
Mohawk  Reservation. 

"He  called  in  all  shook  up  after  the  first  plane  passed,"  Swamp  told 
ICT.  "He  was  telling  me  the  wing  of  a plane  had  just  missed  their 
crane . " 

Then  as  they  were  talking  the  second  plane  came  by,  headed  for  the 
other  World  Trade  Center  Tower.  "He  got  excited  and  said  another  plane 
was  coming,"  Swamp  said.  "'Listen,  this  is  going  to  hit,'"  Otto  said. 

He  started  telling  people  to  get  out. 

In  the  background,  the  sound  of  workers  screaming  and  yelling  came 
over  the  phone.  Then  said  Swamp,  "I  could  hear  the  ruffle.  I could 
hear  the  boom.  That's  when  I lost  the  phone  connection." 

From  the  same  site,  about  8:45  a.m.,  ironworker  Norman  Big  Tree  got  in 
a call  to  his  father,  St.  Regis  subchief  lohn  Big  Tree,  Dr.  "The 
chiefs  came  into  my  office  and  we  turned  on  the  TV,"  said  St.  Regis 
tribal  spokeswoman  Rowena  General.  "That  was  when  the  second  plane  hit 
the  south  tower. " 

Shock  immediately  hit  the  St.  Regis  Reservation,  perhaps  the  part  of 
Indian  country  most  directly  affected  by  the  terrorist  attack  which 
collapsed  the  giant  World  Trade  Center  towers  and  showered  debris  for 
blocks  around  with  still  unknown  loss  of  life.  About  100  Mohawk  men 
from  the  famed  Ironworkers  union  were  working  at  construction  sites  in 
New  York  City  and  New  lersey  at  the  time  of  the  attack. 


Swamp  set  up  an  emergency  clearing  house  at  the  union  hall  in 
Hogansburg  to  locate  the  ironworkers.  By  Wednesday  morning.  Swamp  said 
that  79  had  called  in  or  gotten  in  touch  with  relatives.  "I'm  still 
looking  for  about  20  of  my  men,"  he  said.  But  he  added  that  the  union 
agent  in  Manhattan  thought  they  were  safely  away  from  the  disaster. 

As  families  on  the  reservation  called  the  union  hall  and  tribal 
offices  for  news,  the  tribe  also  coped  with  sudden  tension  along  the 
Canadian  border,  which  cuts  through  the  Akwesasne  community.  Tribal 
Chief  of  Police  Andrew  Thomas  called  for  all  tribal  members  to  look 
for  any  suspicious  activity  along  the  border. 

Suspects  in  the  hijacking  of  planes  from  Boston's  Logan  Airport  used 
in  the  attack  were  reported  to  have  flown  in  from  Portland,  Maine, 
after  crossing  the  border  in  the  vicinity  of  Vermont  and  Maine,  said 
General,  a distance  to  the  east  from  Akwesasne.  But  she  said  that 
tribal  police  and  community  members  were  on  alert. 

Tribal  authorities,  she  said,  "assist  state  and  federal  agencies  on 
security  matters  and  will  continue  to  do  so." 

"Many  of  our  men  have  contributed  to  watching  the  borders  through  our 
community,  for  anyone  trying  to  come  into  the  U.  S.  or  trying  to  get 
back  into  Canada." 

Although  the  border  remained  formally  open,  said  General,  the 
heightened  security  was  causing  up  to  45  minute  delays  for  Mohawk 
families  divided  by  the  boundary.  School  children  were  especially 
affected,  said  General. 

"A  lot  of  our  families  who  live  on  the  Canadian  side  have  children  who 
attend  tribal  schools  here,"  she  said.  "Many  of  our  children  attend 
school  in  the  city  of  Cornwall  [in  Canada]." 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  impact,  she  said,  the  community  had  a 
sentimental  attachment  to  the  Twin  Towers.  "Quite  a few  Mohawk  men 
from  Akwesasne  actually  built  the  World  Trade  Center." 

Mohawk  ironworkers  became  famous  through  the  mid-20th  century  for 
their  role  in  putting  up  the  skyline  of  New  York  and  other  northeast 
cities.  About  a thousand  Akwesasne  Mohawk  still  work  on  high-rise 
construction,  said  Swamp. 

~ - > 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE: 

September  11,  2001 

Statement  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  Speaker  Edward  T.  Begay 

WINDOW  ROCK,  Ariz.  --  Edward  T.  Begay,  Speaker  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
Council,  issued  the  following  statement  regarding  the  acts  of  terror  in 
New  York  Navajo  Nation  Reacts 

"I  am  saddened  by  the  horrific  acts  taken  by  whomever  is  responsible  for 
what  happened  in 

Washington,  D.C.,  and  New  York  City,  NY,  this  morning. 

I.  Too.  support  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  statement  that 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  tragic  events  are  brought  to  justice. 

My  prayers  are  with  the  families  that  tragically  lost  their  relatives 
and  friends. 

President  Kelsey  A.  Begaye,  several  Council  Delegates  and  staff  are  in 


Washington,  D.C.,  and  were  scheduled  to  attend  an  important  policy  meeting 
today.  Everyone  in  the  Navajo  delegation  is  safe  and  the  Window  Rock 
offices  are  in  contact  with  them.  We  are  making  plans  to  transport  the 
Navajo  Nation  delegation  back  to  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  as  soon  as  all  flight 
restrictions  are  lifted. 

I also  signed  on  to  an  early  release  of  Navajo  government  staff  this 
afternoon.  I realize  that  the  crisis  in  Washington  and  New  York  City  may 
not  directly  impact  the  Navajo  Nation.  However,  many  of  our  government 
employees  and  Navajo  people  have  relatives  living  at  various  places  in  the 
United  States.  We,  as  Navajo  people,  look  after  one  another  in  times  like 
this.  Therefore,  President  Begaye,  Chief  Justice  Robert  Yazzie,  and  I 
determined  that  it  is  best  that  the  Navajo  government  offices  be  closed  so 
that  at  the  minimum  we  can  provide  our  Navajo  people  the  opportunity  to 
ensure  that  their  relatives  are  safe. 

I ask  the  Navajo  people  to  come  together  in  this  time  of  need  to  pray 
for  those  in  New  York  City  and  Washington  and  for  our  loved  ones,  who  are 
traveling,  so  that  they  may  return  to  their  homes  safely.  I also  request 
that  the  Navajo  people  report  any  unusual  activity  to  their  local  law 
enforcement  officers  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Navajo  Nation  was  scheduled  to  participate  in  the  Arizona 
Independent  Redistricting  Commission  hearing  this  evening  at  Tuba  City, 
Ariz.  That  hearing  was  cancelled.  Anyone,  who  had  planned  to  attend  this 
important  hearing,  should  remain  at  home  this  evening.  Thank  you." 
Copyright  c.  1999-2001  Navajo  Times/Navajo  Nation. 
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Attacks  turn  eyes  on  ANWR 

URGENCY:  Acts  change  nation's  position  on  domestic  energy  needs. 

By  Ben  Spiess 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
September  13,  2001 

The  attacks  on  the  United  States  continued  to  shudder  through  global 
energy  markets  Wednesday  with  oil  prices  falling  sharply  and  gasoline 
prices  climbing. 

But  experts  are  beginning  to  predict  that  Tuesday's  terrorism  may  mean 
not  only  short-term  volatility  but  a fundamental  shift  in  thinking  about 
energy  and  oil  in  America.  Many  speculated  that  the  sense  of  vulnerability 
in  the  wake  of  the  attack  and  possible  connections  to  oil  producing 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  may  strengthen  arguments  for  domestic  energy 
security,  including  drilling  in  more  of  the  nation's  waters  and  lands, 
such  as  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

"A  change  has  happened,"  said  Gareth  Crandall,  an  analyst  with  Purvin  & 
Gertz  Inc.  in  Calgary.  "It  gives  urgency  to  developing  our  own  oil." 

The  link  between  oil  and  Tuesday's  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center  and 
the  Pentagon  is  not  a direct  one. 

But  a broad  desire  for  heightened  security,  a narrowing  focus  on  Islamic 
extremists  such  as  Osama  bin  Laden,  whose  family  made  a fortune  in 
construction  on  Saudi  Arabia  oil  spending,  and  an  unease  in  world  oil 
markets  that  U.S.  retaliation  could  target  oil  producing  nations  or 
destabilize  relationships  with  Middle  East  suppliers  could  increase  calls 
for  increased  domestic  production  --  no  matter  the  environmental  costs. 

"A  policy  right  now  that  supports  reducing  our  dependence  on  the  Middle 
East  would  be  very  powerful,"  said  Adam  Sieminski,  a Deutsche  Banc  oil 
analyst  in  Baltimore,  who  released  a report  Wednesday  on  oil  prices. 

The  U.S.  produces  only  40  percent  of  its  daily  oil  consumption.  Most  of 


the  balance  comes  from  the  11  OPEC  members,  six  of  which  are  in  the  Middle 
East.  To  boost  U.S.  oil  flow  and  offset  imports.  President  Bush  has 
advocated  exploration  in  the  eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico,  off  North  Carolina, 
on  federal  land  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  Alaska's  Arctic  Refuge.  All 
have  met  stiff  resistance.  Some  plans  have  been  scuttled  entirely. 

For  Alaska,  the  key  issue  is  ANWR's  coastal  plain,  a 1.5  million-acre 
swath  east  of  the  North  Slope  oil  fields.  ANWR  is  considered  a rich  oil 
prospect  but  environmentalists  have  lobbied  Congress  fiercely  to  keep  it 
closed  to  oil  development. 

"To  trade  a relatively  small  environmental  damage  to  the  Porcupine 
caribou  herd  in  return  for  the  World  Trade  Center?  I know  where  I would 
come  down.  Who  wouldn't?"  Sieminski  said. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Wednesday,  ANWR  infighters  resisted  discussion 
on  one  of  the  Capitol's  hot  topics.  With  the  Pentagon  still  smoldering,  a 
key  Washington  aide  to  Alaska  Gov.  Tony  Knowles  called  the  refuge 
discussion  "hollow."  And  Sen.  leff  Bingaman,  chair  of  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee,  canceled  meetings  on  energy  legislation  for  the  week. 

Asked  about  ANWR,  Alaska  Sen.  Frank  Murkowski  said  it  may  convince  some 
people  of  the  importance  of  domestic  oil  supply. 

Refuge  opponents,  too,  were  reluctant  to  focus  on  ANWR,  but  said 
arguments  that  the  refuge  would  substantially  ease  dependence  on  foreign 
crude  are  false. 

"We  are  never  going  to  achieve  energy  security  to  oil  development,"  said 
Deborah  Williams  of  the  Alaska  Conservation  Foundation. 

According  to  government  surveys,  there  is  a 50  percent  chance  of 
recovering  10  billion  barrels.  Assuming  production  of  1 million  barrels  of 
oil  a day,  the  refuge  could  curb  daily  OPEC  imports  of  about  5.2  million 
barrels  a day  by  about  20  percent.  That's  enough  to  displace  daily  supply 
from  Iraq,  but  not  enough  to  free  the  nation  from  OPEC  crude  entirely. 

Williams  said  that  the  true  path  to  energy  security  is  alternative 
energy:  solar,  fuel  cells  and  wind.  Not  only  would  it  ease  our  dependence 
on  oil,  the  geographically  dispersed  power  grid  would  not  be  vulnerable  to 
terrorist  attack,  she  said. 

But  ANWR  and  other  sources  combined  could  be  significant,  said  Ed  Porter 
an  economist  at  the  American  Petroleum  Institute. 

"We  have  been  sloughing  off  every  resource  development  opportunity  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  not  going  to  solve  our  problem.  Taken  independently 
that's  true.  But  five,  six  or  seven  of  these  projects  could  make  a 
difference,"  Porter  said.  "ANWR  is  the  most  promising  of  all." 

U.S.  officials  have  not  named  suspects  in  the  attacks.  How  the  Bush 
administration  manages  the  crisis  and  the  subsequent  politics  may  be 
pivotal  to  ANWR. 

Bucking  arguments  cast  in  the  name  of  national  security  may  prove 
difficult  in  the  wake  of  the  attacks,  observers  said.  But  the  appearance 
of  taking  advantage  of  a national  tragedy  to  pursue  domestic  goals  would 
be  unseemly. 

"If  it  did  come  from  the  Middle  East,  relying  on  these  people  to  supply 
your  energy  needs  stops  seeming  rational,"  said  Crandall  of  Purvin  & Gertz 
--Reporter  Ben  Spiess  can  be  reached  at  bspiess@adn.com.  Reporter  Liz 
Ruskin  contributed  to  this  story.  She  can  be  reached  at  lruskin@adn.com. 
Copyright  c.  2001  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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McCaleb  made  it  home  safely  after  attacks 
FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14,  2001 


In  the  aftermath  of  Tuesday's  attack  on  the  Pentagon,  scores  of  people 
could  be  found  walking  the  streets  of  Washington,  DC,  and  surrounding 
areas.  Neal  McCaleb  was  one  of  them. 

But  to  the  66-year-old  Chicksaw  Nation  tribal  member  and  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  , it  was  business  as  usual.  A frequent  foot 
traveler,  McCaleb  --  to  the  chagrin  of  some  aides  --  often  prefers  walking 

McCaleb  was  on  his  way  to  a meeting  with  a member  of  Congress  when  the 
attacks  on  the  Pentagon  and  the  World  Trade  Center  were  occurring.  By  the 
time  he  made  it  to  the  U.S.  Capitol,  though,  the  entire  complex  had  been 
evacuated  and  senior  members  of  Congress  were  taken  to  a secure  location. 

McCaleb  had  been  taken  to  the  meeting  in  by  a government  driver  who  was 
to  return  for  him  later.  But  due  to  the  chaos,  the  driver  could  not  return 
leaving  McCaleb  abandoned. 

So  he  walked. 

Yet  after  a hearty  trek  back  to  the  Department  of  Interior,  which  can 
take  20  minutes  or  more,  he  found  it  empty.  Secretary  Gale  Norton  had 
already  been  taken  to  Virginia  and  other  employees  had  long  been  evacuated 

So  headed  to  his  home  in  Virginia.  But  this  time,  he  was  able  to  board  a 
subway  train  that  took  him  part  of  the  way,  and  he  walked  the  remainder. 

McCaleb  returned  to  work  the  next  day. 

Copyright  c.  Indianz.Com  2000-2001. 
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COURT  MONITOR  FINDS  BIA  TRUST  DATA  CLEANUP  IN  "DISARRAY" 

Interior's  "Dissembling"  Quarterly  Reports  Designed  to  Mislead  Dudge 
Lamberth;  Clean-up  Completion  May  Take  Decades 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  - Data  clean-up  - a critical  component  of  court-ordered 
reform  of  the  individual  Indian  trust  - is  in  disarray  and  decades  behind 
schedule,  the  victim  of  widespread  mismanagement  by  past  and  present 
senior  officials  of  the  Interior  Department  and  the  BIA  who  have  filed 
false  reports  with  the  court  to  cover  up  their  failures,  a court-appointed 
federal  monitor  reported  today. 

"Without  a major  reorganization"  of  the  BIA  project,  "data  cleanup  and 
trust  reform  have  no  hope  of  near-term  completion,"  the  monitor  said. 

The  report  is  the  third  by  the  monitor,  Joseph  S.  Kieffer  III,  since  he 
was  appointed  in  April  by  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  to  assess 
Interior's  progress.  The  first  two  reports  also  castigated  Interior,  the 
BIA,  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  former  secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  for 
failing  to  move  forward  on  trust  reform  and  lying  to  the  court  and 
Congress  about  it. 

"Interior  lacks  the  competence,  the  will  and  the  credibility  to  run  the 
trust,  and  Kieffer 's  reports  prove  it,"  said  Elouise  Cobell,  the  lead 
plaintiff  in  Cobell  v.  Norton.  "Trust  reform  will  start  to  happen  on  the 
day  when  the  court  appoints  a receiver  and  gets  the  trust  out  of  Interior' 
hands . " 

Interior's  newly  created  Office  of  Historical  Accounting  recently 
announced  a "blueprint"  for  a plan  it  said  will  comply  with  court  orders 
to  tell  individual  Indian  account  holders  what  the  federal  government  has 
done  with  billions  in  revenues  from  Indian-owned  lands.  "That  blueprint 
doesn't  even  mention  these  massive  problems  with  data  cleanup,"  said 
Cobell.  "It  just  blithely  assumes  that  all's  well." 

In  one  example  cited  by  Kieffer,  BIA  employees  have  been  able  to  clean 


up  data  for  an  average  of  one  tract  of  land  per  day  in  BIA's  Alaska  Region, 
and  so  far  have  completed  5 percent  of  the  18,000  Indian-owned  tracts. 

"The  math  speaks  for  itself,"  Kieffer  said.  He  said  it  could  be  decades 
before  BIA  completes  the  task  throughout  Indian  Country. 

Kieffer 's  report,  posted  today  on  the  court's  web  site,  also  underscored 
that  intense  disagreements  have  broken  out  among  senior  managers  at 
Interior,  the  BIA  and  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee  over  how  much  to 
keep  secret  from  the  judge  about  trust  reform  failures. 

Of  Interior's  most  recent  quarterly  report  to  the  court,  Kieffer  said, 
"it,  like  its  predecessors,  was,  in  total,  inaccurate,  unclear  as  to  the 
status  of  data  cleanup,  and  dissembling  for  what  it  did  not  reveal  that 
was  known  or  could  have  been  determined  by  BIA  senior  managers  for  months 
if  not  years  previous  to  its  preparation . " 

"The  failure  to  communicate  the  dire  straits  the  BIA  Data  Cleanup 
project  is  in  has  been  in  no  small  part  due  to  the  reluctance  of  BIA 
senior  managers  to  face  the  expected  criticism  of  the  Special  Trustee  and 
OST  managers  or  of  the  IIM  account  holders.  Congress  or  this  court,"  he 
said . 

When  Special  Trustee  Tom  Slonaker  tried  to  point  out  that  "the  king  may 
have  no  clothes,"  Kieffer  said,  he  was  subjected  to  "criticism  and 
obstruction"  from  Interior's  top  lawyer.  Solicitor  William  Myers,  "at  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary."  A letter  from  Norton  to  Slonaker,  Kieffer 
added,  "revealed  - confusion  about  the  import  of  his  observations." 

The  report  said  that  Slonaker  "is  the  official  who  is  under  examination 
by  the  Secretary's  Solicitor  [Myers],  not  the  BIA  managers  and  their 
leadership  who  submitted  what  can  best  be  described  as  information  of 
questionable  accuracy"  to  the  court. 

Although  trust  reform  problems  pre-date  Norton's  tenure  as  secretary, 
Kieffer  said,  "The  cry  that  'it  didn't  happen  on  our  watch'  can  no  longer 
provide  a defense  for  this  administration." 

Copyright  c.  2001  Blackfeet  Reservation  Development  Fund,  Inc 

++++  Excerpt  of  the  Court  Monitor's  Third  Report  ++++ 

THE  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ELOISE 
PEPION  COBELL  et  al. 

Plaintiffs 


v.  Civil  Action  No. 

96-1285  ( RCL)  GALE  A. 

NORTON  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  et  al.  Defendants  

THIRD  REPORT  OF  THE  COURT  MONITOR  I.  INTRODUCTION  This  is 

the  third  in  the  series  of  reports  submitted  by  the  Court  Monitor  pursuant 
to  this  Court's  Order  of  April  16,  2001,  to  review  and  monitor  "all  of  the 
Interior  defendants'  trust  reform  activities  and  file  written  reports  of 
(the  Court  Monitor's)  findings  with  the  Court." 

The  first  report,  submitted  to  the  Court  on  Duly  11,  2001,  addressed  the 
Court  Monitor's  review  of  the  Historical  Accounting  project.  The  second 
report,  submitted  on  August  9,  2001,  addressed  the  Court  Monitor's  review 
of  the  status  of  the  Trust  Asset  and  Accounting  Management  System's 
(TAAMS)  development  and  deployment. 

This  third  report  will  address  the  review  by  the  Court  Monitor  of  what  is 
known  as  the  High  Level  Implementation  Plan's  (HLIP)  BIA  Data  Cleanup  and 
Management  (BIA  Data  Cleanup)  subproject.  A.  BIA  Data  Cleanup  Project 
Definition  And  Goals  In  the  original  HLIP,  dated  Duly  1998,  at  page  9 
(extract  at  Tab  1A),  the  BIA  Data  Cleanup  project  was  defined  as  follows: 

"The  Data  Clean  Up  Sub  projects  within  OST  and  BIA  are  aimed  at  ensuring 
data  housed  in  existing  or  new  systems  are  accurate  and  timely,  and  at 
eliminating  transaction  processing  backlogs  to  ensure  records  are  up-to- 
date,  particularly  land  ownership  information  and  records.  Therefore, 


references  to  'data  clean  up1  in  this  Report  should  be  viewed  broadly,  as 
including  both  data  production  (correction) , and  data  updates  (data  and 
information  transaction  processing) . 

The  goal  of  the  BIA  Data  Cleanup  subproject  as  outlined  in  the  BIA  Data 
Clean  Up  section  of  the  HLIP  (Tab  IB)  was  to: 

"ensure  correct  and  updated  data  such  that  Indian  trust  records  are 
accurate  and  meet  integrity  and  operational  standards."  Id.  at  16 

As  explained  in  this  section,  there  were  two  BIA-wide  automated  systems  - 
the  Land  Records  Information  System  (LRIS)  and  the  Integrated  Records 
Management  System  (IRMS).  LRIS  supported  the  land  title  function  and  was 
used  primarily  at  the  Land  Title  Records  Offices  (LTROs)  but  provided 
reports  to  the  Agency  offices.  IRMS  supported  the  land  resource  management 
function  and  was  primarily  used  at  the  Agency  level  for  generating  lease 
bills  and  for  income/revenue  distribution  to  Indian  owners.  Id. 

The  LTROs  in  several  locations  had  developed  their  own  automated  systems 
and  other  offices  manually  performed  their  functions.  The  information  that 
had  been  entered  manually  into  these  two  systems  contained  the  same  data 
elements,  was  not  integrated  or  crosschecked,  and  had  been  inconsistently 
maintained  by  each  module.  LRIS  and  IRMS  were  not  integrated  and  had  no 
electronic  interface  between  them,  which  allowed  them  to  duplicate  the 
same  information  in  both  systems  in  a potentially  inconsistent  manner.  Id. 

The  focus  of  the  BIA  Data  Cleanup  effort  was  on  the  land  title  and 
resource  management  information  maintained  by  the  BIA  in  automated  systems, 
microfilm/microfiche,  and  physical  hardcopy  files/folders.  Id. 

B.  The  Importance  of  the  BIA  Data  Cleanup  Subproject 

The  importance  of  the  BIA  Data  Cleanup  subproject  was  addressed  in  a Duly 
1999  TAAMS  Project  Management  Plan  (extract  at  Tab  1C): 

"The  cleanup  of  trust  data  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  new  system 
will  be  laid.  Without  timely  and  accurate  information,  TAAMS  cannot 
achieve  the  improvements  in  trust  management  that  are  expected."  Id. 

The  importance  placed  on  the  BIA  Data  Cleanup  subproject  was  not  lost  on 
this  Court  at  the  time  of  trial  in  Duly  1999.  During  the  Acting  Special 
Trustee's,  Tommy  Thompson,  testimony  about  his  concerns  regarding  the 
implementation  and  deployment  of  the  TAAMS  system,  he  spoke  of  the 
interrelationships  of  the  subprojects  with  TAAMS  and  their  impact  on  its 
success  in  the  following  dialogue  on  cross  examination: 

+++  THE  ENTIRE  CROSS  EXAMINATION  IS  POSTED  IN  ADOBE  ACROBAT  FORMAT  AT: 
http://www.indiantrust.com/  9/17/01  - Court  Monitor's  3rd  Report. 
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Chretien  to  preach  wisdom,  patience  in  debate  Monday  on  terror  attacks 

BRUCE  CHEADLE 

Canadian  Press 

Monday,  September  17,  2001 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - Prime  Minister  Dean  Chretien  will  be  preaching  "wisdom  and 
patience"  when  he  addresses  Parliament  on  Monday  in  his  first  detailed 
response  to  last  week's  globe-rattling  terrorist  attacks  in  the  United 


States . 

"He  will  talk  about  the  fact  that  we  have  to,  in  these  times,  rely  on 
our  greatest  strengths,  which  are  wisdom  and  patience,"  said  a federal 
official,  speaking  on  background. 

The  prime  minister's  speech,  however,  won't  clarify  Canada's  military 
and  security  intentions,  said  the  source. 

"We  haven't  ruled  anything  in  or  anything  out.  He's  obviously  not  going 
into  specifics  because  we  don't  know  that  things  are  happening  at  this 
time,  what  will  happen  over  the  long  term." 

Seemingly  intractable  issues  such  as  the  Canada-U.S.  softwood  lumber 
dispute,  the  plight  of  aboriginal  communities  and  the  petty  brinkmanship 
of  party  realignment  will  be  eclipsed  when  the  Commons  resumes  after  a 13- 
week  summer  recess. 

Instead,  all  five  parties  will  be  grappling  with  Canada's  role  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  devastation  in  New  York  and  Washington. 

Chretien  will  open  the  Commons  debate  by  focusing  on  three  major  themes: 
Canadian  solidarity  with  the  Americans,  who  are  family  as  much  as 
neighbours;  the  need  to  act  wisely  and  ensure  long-term  solutions;  and 
rejecting  racism  and  ethnic  targeting  at  home  in  the  wake  of  terrorism 
linked  to  Muslim  fundamentalists. 

Chretien  will  be  "fairly  substantive  in  talking  about  the  fact  that 
Canada  is  a very  multicultural,  diverse  society,"  said  the  source.  "And 
that  this  war,  this  fight,  is  against  terrorism.  It  isn't  against  any  one 
community. " 

U.S.  Vice-President  Dick  Cheney  on  Sunday  stated  his  country  would 
"aggressively  go  after"  Saudi  millionaire  and  terrorist  organizer  Osama 
bin  Laden  and  warned  that  countries  that  sheltered  the  terrorist  will  feel 
"the  full  wrath  of  the  United  States."  Cheney  identified  Afghanistan  as  a 
likely  target. 

Don  Boudria,  the  Liberal  House  leader,  hopes  to  have  a motion  passed 
unanimously  in  the  Commons  expressing  sympathy  for  the  victims,  revulsion 
at  the  attacks  and  the  need  to  "bring  the  perpetrators  of  these  attacks  to 
justice. 

"It's  designed  to  express  our  solidarity,  our  commitment,  hopefully  the 
will  of  all  parliamentarians  together,"  Boudria  said. 

Among  roughly  5,000  people  unaccounted  for  in  New  York,  estimates  of  the 
number  of  Canadians  missing  was  reduced  Sunday  to  between  40  and  75  from 
earlier  estimates  of  up  to  100,  consular  officials  said. 

Foreign  Affairs  Minister  John  Manley  said  Sunday  he  has  spoken  by  phone 
to  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell,  who  told  him:  'Some  allies  may 
feel  there  are  some  parts  of  the  plan  that  they  don't  want  to  be  involved 
in  and  the  United  States  can  do  that  on  its  own  or  with  others. ' 

"So  nobody  ever  writes  a blank  cheque  in  these  things,"  said  Manley. 

"We'll  wait  to  see  how  they  feel  we  can  be  most  useful.  But  certainly  at 
a political  level,  they  have  our  full  support." 

But  after  six  days  of  unfocused  anger  and  sorrow,  some  Canadians  will 
also  be  looking  for  more  substantive,  forward-looking  proposals. 

"The  hedging  is  disgraceful,"  historian  Michael  Bliss  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  said  in  an  interview  Sunday. 

"The  fact  is  we  have  commitments  as  a member  of  NATO.  When  North  America, 
our  own  continent,  is  clearly  under  attack  the  government  of  Canada  ought 
not  in  any  way  to  be  sitting  back  and  hedging." 

The  Canadian  Alliance  had  already  chastised  the  Liberals. 

"There  are  no  rear-guard  positions  in  the  war  on  terrorism,  only  front 
lines,"  Leader  Stockwell  Day  said  last  week. 

Conservative  Leader  Doe  Clark  said  Sunday  the  debate  in  the  Commons 
needs  substance. 

"We  don't  need  any  more  pieties  from  the  prime  minister  of  Canada.  We 
need  from  the  prime  minister  of  Canada  a clear  indication  of  what  they 
know  . . . They  should  tell  us  what  they  intend  to  do  to  change  the  system 
in  Canada." 

Manley  and  Solicitor  General  Lawrence  MacAulay  are  among  cabinet 
ministers  who  will  address  the  Commons  on  Monday.  Transport  Minister  David 
Collenette,  Defence  Minister  Art  Eggleton  and  Minister  of  National  Revenue 


Martin  Cauchon  are  also  scheduled  to  speak. 

"I  think  you'll  also  hear  a lot  of  debate  about  what  the  response  should 
be  from  NATO  to  the  attack  and  what  Canada's  role  should  be  in  it,"  Manley 
said  Sunday. 

"I  think  you'll  hear  fairly  clear  expressions  of  that  from  all  parties. 

I hope  that  we  don't  sink  into  partisanship.  This  is  a time  when  Canadians 
need  to  be  united." 

Partisan  bickering  is  likely  to  be  suppressed  given  the  high 
international  stakes  and  overwhelming  public  revulsion  of  the  terrorist 
attacks,  said  David  Docherty,  a politics  professor  at  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier 
University  in  Waterloo,  Ont. 

"This  is  not  like  the  (1990)  Persian  Gulf  War  where  you  could  say:  'We 
support  the  troops  while  we're  opposed  to  the  war,'  " said  Docherty. 

"You  can't  say  that  in  this  case.  It's  just  cut  and  dried.  The  only 
criticism  they  can  make  is  to  say  that  the  government  is  not  doing  enough, 
fast  enough,  and  that  we  should  be  writing  the  U.S.  the  military 
equivalent  of  a blank  cheque." 

The  response  time  of  Chretien's  government  has  also  taken  some  hits  in 
the  past  few  days.  Cabinet  will  not  meet  until  its  regularly  scheduled 
Tuesday  morning  time. 

A spokesperson  for  the  Prime  Minister's  Office  said  Sunday  that 
ministers  were  scattered  all  over  the  world  and  have  remained  in  constant 
contact  with  Chretien. 

Bringing  them  home  immediately  would  have  had  no  practical  impact. 

"This  is  not  a time  for  large  symbolic  gestures,"  said  the  spokesperson. 
"It's  a time  for  concrete  assistance  to  our  closest  allies." 

Bliss  called  the  absence  of  an  early  Commons  recall  or  a cabinet  meeting 
"simply  disgraceful. 

"I  assume  the  members  of  Parliament  didn't  come  back  because  they  agree 
with  the  view  of  the  country  that  they  are  simply  feckless  ciphers,"  fumed 
Bliss . 

"The  cabinet  didn't  because  they  themselves  agree  they  have  no  authority 
and  simply  do  what  the  prime  minister  tells  them." 

Details  of  ongoing  concrete  assistance  may  start  to  become  clearer. 

Manley  hinted  Sunday  that  Canadian  citizenship,  immigration  and  border 
policies  could  be  impacted  by  responses  in  the  U.S.  administration 
"because  the  response  in  the  United  States  is  one  that  we  have  to  be  very 
sensitive  to. 

"If  they  feel  that  for  purposes  of  security  they  need  to  put  a secure 
wall  around  them,  then  our  economy  requires  that  we  find  the  ways  to  be 
inside  that  wall . " 

A new  Immigration  Act  was  passed  in  the  Commons  last  Dune  and  comes  up 
for  second  reading  and  debate  this  week  in  the  Senate.  Several  MPs  and 
senators  have  said  the  bill  will  be  getting  a long  second  look. 

On  Sunday,  the  Immigration  Department  said  it  would  temporarily  extend 
visas  for  visitors,  students  and  immigrants  who  may  have  been  trying  to 
travel  to  Canada  but  were  delayed  by  disruptions  in  international  and 
domestic  travel  last  week. 
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Church  angered  by  residential  school  poll 
By  SUE  BAILEY--  The  Canadian  Press 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  Church  leaders  are  angrily  questioning  the  government's 
release  of  a poll  on  Indian  residential  schools  just  as  the  two  sides 


prepare  to  continue  talks  on  sharing  costs  for  related  abuse  lawsuits. 

Churches  are  skeptical  of  the  timing  and  say  Friday's  release  of  the 
poll  could  be  "detrimental"  to  talks  on  how  the  costs  of  compensation 
should  be  shared,  says  Archdeacon  Dim  Boyles,  general  secretary  of  the 
Anglican  Church  of  Canada. 

"There's  a significant  amount  of  frustration  and  anger,"  he  said  Monday 
as  Anglican,  Catholic,  United  and  Presbyterian  leaders  prepared  to  meet 
federal  officials  Wednesday. 

"Some  people  are  seeing  this  as  a government  tactic  in  the  negotiation 
process  that  is  unwarranted  and  detrimental  to  the  process  itself." 

The  public  opinion  poll  was  conducted  in  March  for  the  federal 
government  by  Pollara  Research  and  Earnscliffe  Research.  Of  1,512 
Canadians  polled,  64  per  cent  said  the  churches  should  pay  at  least  40  per 
cent  of  settlements,  expected  to  top  $2  billion. 

Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  respondents  favoured  a 50-50  split,  while  14 
per  cent  said  the  churches  should  pay  60  per  cent  and  Ottawa  40  per  cent. 
Another  12  per  cent  said  Ottawa  should  cover  60  per  cent  and  the  churches 
40  per  cent  of  the  costs. 

More  than  4,200  lawsuits  involving  at  least  8,000  claimants  have  been 
filed  by  former  students. 

Leaders  of  the  churches  that  ran  the  live-in  schools  for  Ottawa  until 
the  1970s  have  long  said  the  government  should  bear  most  of  the  cost  of 
compensation . 

The  Anglican  church  has  said  parts  of  its  operations  will  be  forced  into 
insolvency  by  year's  end  as  legal  bills,  totalling  $5  million  in  the  last 
two  years,  pile  up. 

Shawn  Tupper,  director  general  of  the  government's  Office  of  Indian 
Residential  Schools  Resolution,  denied  the  poll  was  published  as  a kind  of 
bargaining  chip. 

"Frankly,  I don't  see  how  it's  a tactic,"  he  said  Monday. 

The  churches  were  told  Thursday  that  the  poll  results  were  being 
released,  Tupper  said.  "There's  nothing  new  in  them." 

Still,  Tupper  did  not  quite  explain  the  timing. 

Government  departments  are  obliged  to  release  the  results  of  public 
polling  within  60  days  of  receiving  them,  he  said. 

"We  had  surpassed  that  60  days  and  had  been  trying  to,  basically, 
contain  it"  so  as  not  to  upset  ongoing  negotiations  with  the  churches  this 
summer,  Tupper  explained.  The  poll  results  were  received  in  Duly,  he  said. 

"Everybody  is  really  sensitive  and  you  don't  want  to  be  throwing  things 
onto  the  table  that  can  be  disruptive,"  Tupper  added. 

"But  at  some  point,  we  have  to  meet  our  obligations  within  government 
and  the  time  had  come.  We  had  to  release  the  poll." 

Church  leaders  emerged  from  the  third  major  meeting  with  federal 
officials  Aug.  17  saying  they  were  no  closer  to  reaching  a cost-sharing 
deal  with  Ottawa. 

Wednesday's  meeting  at  a retreat  centre  outside  Ottawa  is  the  last  of 
those  scheduled  this  summer. 

Asked  if  it  would  have  been  less  disruptive  to  release  the  poll  earlier 
in  the  negotiations  than  later,  Tupper  said:  "I  suppose  that's  one  way  of 
looking  at  it.  Maybe  in  retrospect  we  should  have  released  it  then." 

The  debate  sounds  familiar  to  lean  LaRose,  spokesman  for  the  Assembly  of 
First  Nations,  Canada's  largest  native  advocacy  group. 

"When  First  Nations  are  discussing  issues  with  the  government,  oddly 
enough  (Ottawa)  will  release  public  opinion  polls  that  they'll  try  to  use 
to  their  benefit  during  these  talks,"  he  said. 

LaRose  cited  how  the  government,  now  mustering  support  for  a new  First 
Nations  governance  act,  has  recently  released  poll  results  on  perceived 
mismanagement  on  reserves. 
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Wyandotte  company  awarded  $100M  contract 
FRIDAY,  AUGUST  17,  2001 

Wyandotte  Nation  and  Department  of  Interior  officials  met  in  Washington, 
DC,  on  Thursday  to  sign  a $100  million  contract  awarded  to  the  Oklahoma 
tribe,  one  of  the  largest  in  government  history  for  an  Indian-owned 
business . 

Through  the  Minerals  Management  Service  (MMS),  a bureau  of  the  Interior, 
Wyandotte  NetTel  will  provide  telecommunications  and  information 
technology  services  to  various  federal  agencies.  Known  as  a "total 
solutions"  contract,  the  five-year  agreement  brings  flexibility  to 
government  agencies  who  need  the  types  of  services  the  tribally-owned 
company  offers. 

Managed  under  the  GovWorks  program,  MMS  acts  as  the  broker  between  the 
government  and  the  tribe.  An  agency  who  may  be  pressed  for  time  comes  to 
MMS  with  a particular  need  such  as  installation  of  network  equipment. 

MMS  then  arranges  Wyandotte  NetTel  to  do  the  work.  For  its  services,  MMS 
takes  no  more  than  3 percent  of  the  fee  charged  by  the  company. 

According  to  Assistant  Secretary  Neal  McCaleb,  the  agreement  with 
Wyandotte  NetTel  shows  that  "tribes  can  build  and  sustain  strong  tribal 
economies  through  the  successful  diversification  of  their  economic 
development  portfolios." 

"Through  Wyandotte  NetTel,  the  Wyandotte  Nation  is  becoming  a leader  in 
the  telecom  business  world,"  he  said. 

The  company  is  blessed  in  a number  of  ways  which  helped  lead  to  the 
awarding  of  the  contract.  Through  the  Small  Business  Administration,  it  is 
certified  as  a small  and  disadvantaged  minority  8(a)  business. 

The  company  is  also  certified  through  SBA's  "HUBZone"  program.  The 
designation  is  given  to  small  companies  located  in  an  "historically 
underutilized  business  zone." 

Indian  Country  qualifies  as  a HUBZone  under  the  program. 

According  to  the  SBA,  the  Wyandotte  NetTel  contract  is  the  second 
largest  ever  awarded  to  a tribally-owned  enterprise.  The  largest  was  to 
the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma. 

The  company  has  a number  of  federal  contracts.  Among  its  clients  are  the 
Army  Corp  of  Engineers,  the  Social  Security  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  tribe  says  the  company  has  brought  a wide  number  of  benefits  to 
tribal  members.  Revenues  have  provided  funds  for  education,  health  care 
and  housing  programs. 

The  tribe  has  also  been  seeking  to  open  a casino  in  nearby  Kansas  but 
has  been  opposed  by  the  state  and  tribes  there. 
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Place-name  changes  sought  by  tribe  delayed 

But  council  backs  idea  of  removing  names  with  squaw,  papoose 

Associated  Press 

Sunday,  September  9,  2001 

BOISE  _ The  Nez  Perce  Tribe  did  not  get  all  it  wanted,  but  a state 
council  that  reviews  Idaho  geographic  names  made  progress  on  removing  the 


offensive  terms  "squaw"  and  "papoose"  from  eight  Panhandle  landmarks. 

The  Idaho  Geographic  Names  Advisory  Council  on  Friday  delayed  action  on 
the  Nez  Perce  requests  until  its  spring  meeting,  but  not  before  endorsing 
in  principle  the  tribe's  request  to  remove  what  Indians  consider  insulting 
terms  from  the  landscape. 

The  U.S.  Board  on  Geographic  Names,  which  has  the  final  say,  will  wait 
until  the  Idaho  council  acts.  The  national  board  last  week  changed  eastern 
Idaho's  "Chinks  Peak"  to  "Chinese  Peak"  on  federal  maps.  There  are  at 
least  90  places  in  Idaho  containing  "squaw"  in  their  names,  but  so  far 
only  the  Nez  Perce  have  filed  formal  requests  with  the  board  to  seek  the 
name  changes.  Other  Idaho  tribes  will  follow  their  lead. 

"It's  offensive,"  said  Duliana  Repp,  a Nez  Perce  and  attorney.  "I  was 
called  that  name  as  a young  woman  in  Idaho  myself.  This  is  an  advisory 
board,  but  it's  a step  in  the  right  direction." 

Some  Indians  also  consider  "papoose"  to  be  offensive.  They  claim  it 
signifies  that  a child  is  illegitimate. 

One  reason  the  council  delayed  action  was  because  there  was  confusion 
over  whether  the  new  names  would  be  in  English,  which  many  council  members 
preferred,  or  in  the  Nez  Perce  language,  which  can  be  difficult  for  non- 
Indians  to  pronounce. 

Most  important,  Nez  Perce  member  Elliott  Moffett  said,  was  that  the 
offensive  term  be  removed. 

"I  prefer  the  Nez  Perce  names,"  he  said.  "It  would  be  pretty  awesome  to 
me  to  be  traveling  down  the  highway  and  to  see  the  Nez  Perce  up  there 
where  'squaw'  used  to  be." 

Of  the  1,000  place  names  nationwide  that  contained  the  term  "squaw," 
about  100  have  been  changed  so  far. 
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Indians  object  to  SRP  plans  for  N.M.  strip  mine 
Max  Harman 

The  Arizona  Republic 
Sept.  17,  2001  12:00:00 

A coal  mine  proposed  by  the  Salt  River  Project  is  pitting  the  energy 
needs  of  metropolitan  Phoenix  against  the  spiritual  beliefs  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians  of  western  New  Mexico. 

The  open-pit  strip  mine  would  provide  inexpensive  coal  for  the  SRP's 
Coronado  Generating  Station  near  St.  Hohns,  which  supplies  electricity  to 
about  200,000  customers,  primarily  in  metropolitan  Phoenix. 

But  Native  Americans  fear  that  groundwater  pumping  at  the  Fence  Lake 
Mine  will  dry  up  nearby  Zuni  Salt  Lake,  a sacred  site  to  a half-dozen 
Southwestern  tribes. 

They  worry  that  the  mine  and  a proposed  44-mile  rail  line  to  the  plant 
will  destroy  hundreds  of  archaeological  sites  and  obliterate  portions  of 
the  sacred  trails  that  connect  Native  American  villages  and  pueblos  with 
the  lake. 

For  centuries,  Zunis,  Navajos,  Flopis  and  others  have  made  pilgrimages  to 
the  lake,  formed  by  an  extinct  volcano,  to  gather  the  remarkably  pure  salt 
left  by  evaporation  of  its  briny  water. 

"It's  the  Zunis'  most  significant  religious  site,"  said  tribal  Gov. 
Malcolm  Bowekaty,  who  noted  that  the  Zunis  and  other  tribes  view  it  as  the 
embodiment  of  Salt  Mother,  one  of  their  chief  deities. 

Hydrology  tests  commissioned  by  the  SRP,  the  Zuni  and  the  federal 
government  are  inconclusive  about  the  impact  on  the  lake  of  the  SRP's 


proposed  pumping.  To  be  certain  that  the  lake  is  not  harmed,  the  Zunis 
want  the  SRP  to  agree  to  not  pump  from  the  aquifer  thought  to  feed  the 
lake.  The  SRP  has  water  rights  in  three  aquifers  in  the  area  but  is 
balking  at  the  Zunis'  request. 

Glen  Reeves,  the  SRP's  director  of  fuel  resources,  said  the  utility  is 
willing  to  set  up  monitoring  stations  and  to  pump  from  other  aquifers  if 
the  lake  level  begins  to  drop,  but  the  utility  is  not  willing  give  up  its 
right  to  pump  from  any  aquifer. 

The  mine  site  lies  within  a 182,000-acre  "neutral  zone,"  eligible  for 
listing  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  The  tribes  suspended 
traditional  hostilities  against  each  other  within  the  zone  because  of  the 
importance  to  all  of  them  of  gathering  salt  at  the  lake.  The  historic 
designation  requires  federal  agencies  to  minimize  harm  to  the  area,  but  it 
does  not  prohibit  mining. 

Bowekaty  estimates  there  are  500  to  600  archaeological  sites  on  the 
SRP's  18,000-acre  project  site,  and  each  could  contain  the  remains  of  up 
to  600  people. 

"That's  a lot  of  bodies,"  he  said.  The  Zuni  and  other  tribes  want  more 
time  to  excavate  the  sites  before  the  mining  starts. 

The  SRP  believes  there  are  fewer  archaeological  sites,  and  Reeves  noted 
that  a test  trench  along  the  railroad  corridor  encountered  only  one  set  of 
human  remains. 

The  SRP  has  been  given  approval  by  the  state  of  New  Mexico  to  begin 
mining  the  site  but  still  must  gain  clearance  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Reeves  believes  the  final  go-ahead  could  come  this  month  and 
said  the  company  is  prepared  to  begin  work  on  the  mine  soon  after. 

But  the  Zunis  have  challenged  the  New  Mexico  permit.  Bowekaty  said  the 
tribe  is  prepared  to  file  a breach-of-trust  suit  against  the  Interior 
Department  if  it  approves  the  mine.  The  Tucson-based  Center  for  Biological 
Diversity,  an  environmental  group,  also  has  challenged  the  permit. 

"We're  talking  about  sacrificing  one  of  the  wildest  areas  in  the 
Southwest  and  an  area  that  is  sacred  to  several  tribes  and  pueblos,"  said 
Brian  Segee,  a spokesman  for  the  group.  Segee  said  the  group  might 
organize  a boycott  of  the  SRP  if  the  mine  goes  ahead. 

Fuel  for  the  800-megawatt  Coronado  Generating  Station  now  comes  from  the 
Powder  River  Basin  in  Montana  and  Pittsburgh  & Midway  Coal  Co.'s  McKinley 
mine  on  the  Navajo  reservation  near  Gallup,  N.M.  The  McKinley  mine  is 
expected  to  eventually  run  out,  and  the  SRP  has  stepped  up  efforts  to  get 
its  new  mine  into  production  before  then. 

"We're  working  to  begin  shipping  in  January  2005,"  said  Reeves,  adding 
that  the  SRP  has  worked  on  the  Fence  Lake  Mine  project  for  20  years.  The 
utility  only  recently  received  the  full  backing  of  its  board  of  directors 
in  the  wake  of  uncertainty  over  volatile  energy  markets,  especially  in  the 
West,  he  said. 

The  price  of  coal  has  fluctuated  this  year  from  $4  to  $14  per  ton. 

Reeves  said:  "That's  a pretty  big  spread." 

Mining  its  own  coal  would  eliminate  the  SRP's  exposure  to  price  swings, 
and  the  mine's  proximity  to  the  plant  would  reduce  transportation  costs 
that  run  nearly  $20  per  ton. 

Reeves  said  the  SRP  is  talking  with  the  Tucson  Electric  Power  Co.  about 
selling  Fence  Lake  coal  for  use  at  that  company's  Springerville  power 
plant,  20  miles  south  of  the  SRP's  Coronado  facility. 

That  would  mean  lower  rates  for  SRP  customers.  Reeves  said.  While  there 
are  alternative  sources  coal  for  the  Coronado  plant.  Reeves  said,  the 
Fence  Lake  Mine,  which  will  cost  $90  million  to  develop,  is  the  most 
economical . 

While  helping  keep  energy  costs  low  for  the  SRP's  customers.  Fence  Lake 
Mine  would  provide  an  economic  shot  in  the  arm  for  New  Mexico's 
impoverished  Catron  County.  The  mine  would  bring  up  to  150  permanent  jobs 
and  generate  $120  million  in  state  taxes  and  royalties  over  40  years. 

While  the  prospect  of  new  jobs  has  created  excitement  among  non-Indians, 
it  has  failed  to  impress  the  Zuni,  who  view  the  lake  and  the  culture  of 
the  area  as  irreplaceable. 

"It's  been  very  hard,"  Bowekaty  said.  "We've  had  to  choose  between  our 
heritage  and  the  economic  advantages  of  the  mine.  But  this  is  a situation 


where  our  spiritual  and  tribal  leaders  believe  the  economics  have  to  be 
put  behind  our  spirituality." 

The  HopiSj  the  Acomas,  the  Lagunas,  the  Ramah  Navajos  of  New  Mexico  and 
other  tribes  support  the  Zunis  in  the  effort. 

"If  there  is  anything  worth  fighting  for,  it's  our  spirituality,"  Acoma 
Pueblo  Lt.  Gov.  Gregory  Ortiz  told  a group  of  mine  protesters  earlier  this 
summer. 

Reach  the  reporter  at  max. jarman(3arizonarepublic . com  or  (602)  444-7351. 
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Monday,  August  27,  2001 

Tribe  Endorses  Effort  To  Bring  Back  Buffalo 

ROSEBUD  (AP)  --  A plan  to  reintroduce  buffalo  to  the  Great  Plains  on  a 
mammoth  tract  of  protected  land  got  an  endorsement  Saturday  from  the 
Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  in  south  central  South  Dakota. 

It's  the  first  American  Indian  tribe  to  embrace  the  Million  Acre  Project. 
The  Great  Plains  Restoration  Council,  a Denver-based  nonprofit  advocacy 
group,  is  developing  the  project  as  a land  base  for  an  even  larger 
"Buffalo  Commons." 

Frank  and  Deborah  Popper,  two  New  Jersey  university  professors,  coined 
the  phrase  Buffalo  Commons  in  1987  in  a scholarly  article  looking  at 
population  decline  on  the  Plains.  The  Poppers  suggested  the  federal 
government  acquire  abandoned  lands  for  a national  buffalo  preserve. 

Frank  Popper  is  now  on  the  board  of  the  restoration  council.  It  wants  to 
create  the  Buffalo  Commons  using  a more  incremental  approach  that  would 
include  both  private  and  public  lands. 

"Since  the  early  1990s,  it's  been  clear  that  this  was  probably  going  to 
happen  on  a private,  local  and  state  level,"  Popper  said  Saturday. 

The  council  is  raising  money  to  buy  land,  but  it  also  will  work  with 
private  landowners,  Indian  tribes  and  local  governments  to  patch  together 
the  contiguous  1 million  acres. 

The  council's  seven-member  board  met  Saturday  afternoon  in  Rosebud  to 
map  out  the  first  steps  toward  a Buffalo  Commons. 

"The  tribe's  endorsement  is  very  important,"  Popper  said. 

Lakota  language  teacher  Rosalie  Little  Thunder  of  Rapid  City  --  also  a 
council  board  member  and  member  of  the  tribe  --  said  there  is  strong 
grass-roots  support  for  the  plan  at  Rosebud. 

Chuck  Bull  Bear,  director  of  game,  fish  and  parks  for  the  tribe,  said 
the  project  fits  with  the  tribe's  plan  to  expand  its  own  buffalo  herd. 

Bull  Bear  said  the  tribe  would  provide  technical  support. 

Ethnic  studies  professor  Edward  Valandra,  another  member  of  the  Rosebud 
tribe  who  lives  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  also  is  a member  of  the  board. 

Valandra  wrote  his  master's  thesis  on  buffalo  restoration.  Fie  called  the 
plan  a "spiritual  and  cultural  restoration." 

"It  goes  to  the  question  of  land  ethics,"  he  said. 

The  council  now  must  decide  where  to  begin  building  the  preserve. 
Demographer  Dan  Fosha  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  also  a board  member, 
said  the  group  was  focusing  on  the  Dakotas.  Fie  and  other  board  members 
spent  the  past  nine  days  scouting  locations  based  on  demographic  maps 
Fosha  created. 

Fie  highlighted  four  factors: 

--  Population  change  since  1980 
--  Poverty  rate  by  county 
--  Population  density 


--  Percentage  of  county  populations  older  than  65 

In  general,  the  council  is  looking  for  unfilled  land  as  close  as 
possible  to  natural  short-grass  prairie.  According  to  the  Poppers' 
original  thesis,  the  Buffalo  Commons  would  be  a band  of  "frontier"  land 
from  Mexico  to  Canada.  There  would  be  no  fences  except  around  settled 
areas . 

Others  groups  and  individuals  also  have  looked  to  the  Dakotas  for 
buffalo  projects  in  recent  years.  Media  mogul  Ted  Turner  of  Atlanta  owns 
about  172,000  acres  in  Bennett,  lones  and  Stanley  counties,  where  he  plans 
to  raise  buffalo. 

The  Poppers'  thesis  was  controversial  in  the  early  1990s.  Some  thought 
the  professors  wanted  to  remove  ranchers  and  farmers  from  the  Great  Plains 
Restoration  council  Executive  Director  Darid  Manos  of  Denver  said  the 
Million  Acre  Project  could  not  be  built  by  force. 

"We  don't  have  that  power,"  he  said.  "This  is  about  people  working 
together . " 
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Sharing  culture  spurs  buffalo  hunt 

By  Theresa  Myers 

Special  to  The  Denver  Post 

Tuesday,  September  11,  2001  - GREELEY  - Solomon  Littleowl  opens  the  door 
of  his  small  office  closet  and  wrestles  out  a huge,  mounted  buffalo  head. 

"This  is  from  last  year's  hunt,"  said  Littleowl,  a Crow  Indian  and 
director  of  Native  American  Student  Services  at  the  University  of  Northern 
Colorado.  "We  are  hoping  to  have  it  mounted  in  the  student  center,"  he 
said,  noting  that  the  majestic  beast  is  an  important  symbol  of  what  it 
means  to  be  a Native  American. 

"We  are  the  hosts  of  this  nation,"  Littleowl  said  as  he  maneuvered  the 
large,  furry  head  back  into  its  dark  nest.  "To  me,  this  is  my  culture." 

It's  a culture  Littleowl  feels  driven  to  share.  That's  why  he  has 
organized  an  annual  buffalo  hunt  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  in 
southeastern  Montana  for  the  past  four  years.  This  year,  Denver  Mayor 
Wellington  Webb,  a UNC  graduate,  will  join  in  the  hunt. 

Cultural  understanding 

The  Native  American  student  organization  buses  about  30  students,  most 
from  other  ethnic  backgrounds,  to  the  2.4  million-acre  Montana  reservation 
This  year's  hunting  party  will  depart  Greeley  on  Wednesday  and  return 
Sunday. 

"I  come  from  a hunting  culture  and  tribe,"  Littleowl  said.  "For  students 
who  have  never  been  on  a reservation,  this  gives  them  an  incredible 
opportunity.  My  goal  is  to  help  them  understand  my  culture." 

The  event  is  expected  to  draw  even  more  attention  with  Webb's  attendance 
The  mayor,  who  graduated  with  both  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in 
sociology,  plans  to  attend  the  hunt,  leaving  Denver  on  Thursday,  spokesman 
Andrew  Hudson  said. 

"He  is  an  outstanding  alumni,"  Hudson  said.  "It  was  a great  honor  for 
him  to  be  invited."  Littleowl  invited  Webb  to  last  year's  hunt,  but  the 
mayor  could  not  attend.  Webb's  stewardship  as  mayor,  his  work  to  develop 
multicultural  understanding  and  his  alumnus  status  prompted  the  invitation 
Littleowl  said. 

"I  see  him  as  a people  person,"  Littleowl  said.  "This  will  have  him 
experience  people  in  a way  that  I hope  he  will  cherish." 


Hunt  requires  roughing  it 

The  students  who  attend  the  buffalo  hunt  pay  their  own  way.  The  crew 
travels  by  bus,  camps  out,  eats  meals  together  and  visits  a few  historic 
sites  along  the  way.  They  often  have  to  brave  bad  weather  and  rough, 
roadless  terrain  to  reach  the  buffalo  herd. 

The  hunt  is  conducted  on  the  Crow  Reservation  by  Native  American  game 
wardens.  The  reservation  maintains  a herd  of  about  1,300  North  American 
bison,  known  more  traditionally  as  buffalo. 

The  herd  roams  an  area  of  190,000  acres  butting  up  against  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains,  so  there  is  no  guarantee  of  a successful  hunt,  Littleowl  said. 
The  group  will  pick  a bull  that  is  suitable,  and  the  game  warden  will 
attempt  to  shoot  it,  he  said. 

"We  love  our  animals,  and  we  don't  want  them  to  suffer,"  he  said. 

If  an  animal  is  killed,  it  will  be  butchered  following  traditional 
Native  American  methods.  Nearly  all  of  the  animal  is  used,  from  the  meat 
to  bones  to  the  hide,  Littleowl  said. 

Much  of  the  meat  will  be  brought  back  to  Greeley  for  a buffalo  feast,  to 
be  held  sometime  in  October,  he  said. 

But  the  best  part  of  the  hunt,  Littleowl  said,  is  bringing  together 
people  from  various  backgrounds  and  cultures,  all  while  helping  to  educate 
them  about  Native  American  traditions.  It  can  spur  a metamorphosis  that 
Littleowl  said  he  sees  in  the  students  each  year. 

"Nobody  knows  each  other  and  they  come  home  best  friends,"  he  said.  "The 
environment  and  the  elements  make  you  really  see  where  your  safe  haven  is. 
You  become  vulnerable.  You  become  aware.  You  find  yourself  at  peace.  In  a 
way,  it  is  very  romantic." 
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Monday,  September  10,  2001 

Ontario  NDP  seeks  Ipperwash  inquiry 

By  LOUISE  ELLIOTT--  The  Canadian  Press 

TORONTO  (CP)  --  The  federal  government  should  launch  a public  inquiry 
into  the  shooting  death  of  a native  protester  at  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park, 
says  Ontario's  NDP  leader,  citing  Canada's  fiduciary  duty  to  native  people 
and  a conflict  of  interest  by  the  provincial  Tories. 

A recent  flurry  of  documents  suggests  Ontario's  Conservative  government 
has  too  many  ties  to  the  death  of  Dudley  George  and  should  not  be  the  ones 
to  call  for  a probe,  Howard  Hampton  said  Monday. 

"Every  day  there  is  a new  piece  of  evidence  --  a new  piece  of 
information  which  clearly  links  the  premier  and  two  or  three  cabinet 
ministers  to  the  eventual  police  conduct  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Dudley  George,"  Hampton  said. 

Premier  Mike  Harris  has  consistently  denied  allegations  he  used  his 
political  influence  to  persuade  the  Ontario  provincial  police  to  send  a 
tactical  squad  into  the  park,  saying  he  was  only  seeking  information  on 
the  dispute  when  he  attended  a meeting  with  officers. 

Harris  and  several  cabinet  ministers  are  named  in  a wrongful  death  suit 
by  George's  family.  It  is  now  working  its  way  through  the  Ontario  courts. 

"We  have  seen  through  the  civil  case  ...  an  effort,  repeated  again  and 
again  by  the  lawyer  for  the  premier  and  his  cabinet  ministers  to  either 
limit  the  issues  which  will  be  decided  upon  by  the  civil  trial  or,  in 
effect,  to  eliminate  the  civil  case  altogether,"  Hampton  said. 

Contacted  Monday,  Alastair  Mullin,  an  aide  to  Indian  Affairs  Minister 


Robert  Nault,  said  his  department's  position  on  the  matter  has  not 
changed:  it's  up  to  the  province  to  call  an  inquiry. 

"We  hope  the  province  of  Ontario  will  accept  that  these  concerns  (about 
Ipperwash)  exist,  and  some  action  should  be  taken  to  address  them,"  he 
said . 

"The  fact  is  the  Ontario  provincial  police  and  the  provincial  government 
don't  fall  within  federal  jurisdictions." 

Nault's  predecessor,  Dane  Stewart,  refused  in  1997  and  again  in  1999  to 
call  an  inquiry,  despite  receiving  a legal  opinion  that  Ottawa  could  do  so 
under  the  federal  Inquiries  Act. 

Both  Stewart  and  her  predecessor,  Ron  Irwin,  called  on  Ontario  to  launch 
an  inquiry. 

Hampton  cited  the  federal  government's  obligation  to  protect  the  rights 
of  native  people  under  the  Indian  Act,  as  well  as  its  constitutional 
responsibility  to  ensure  "peace  order  and  good  government." 

Both  were  violated  in  Ipperwash  on  Sept.  6,  1995,  Hampton  said,  when 
provincial  police  raided  two  dozen  unarmed  Chippewayan  natives  who  were 
protesting  what  they  called  the  desecration  of  a sacred  burial  ground. 

Hampton  said  the  lack  of  a public  inquiry  proves  that  native  people  are 
routinely  subjected  to  racism  --  a statement  made  earlier  this  month  by 
Assembly  of  First  Nations  leader  Matthew  Coon  Come. 

"If  this  were  a non-native  person  who  had  been  shot  down  --  an  innocent 
unarmed  non-native  person,  a public  inquiry  would  have  been  held  by  now," 
he  said. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  Harris  lashed  out  at  opposition  politicians  and  the 
media  for  making  "false  allegations"  about  his  government's  role  in  the 
shooting. 

"There  have  been  serious  allegations  made  against  a number  of  government 
officials,"  he  told  reporters. 

"Many  (parties)  have  been  allowed  free-wheeling  accusations  that,  quite 
frankly,  are  false." 

The  Liberal  native  affairs  critic  called  those  remarks  "a  terrible 
insult"  to  the  George  family. 

"They  have  a brother  that's  dead,  an  OPP  officer  convicted  of  criminal 
negligence  causing  death  as  a result  of  that  . . . and  the  premier  chooses 
to  say  this  is  all  about  politics,"  said  Gerry  Phillips. 

Harris  admitted  for  the  first  time  last  week  that  he  met  with  two  senior 
provincial  police  officers  the  day  of  the  shooting  six  years  ago.  He 
described  it  as  a "regular"  meeting  of  a committee  convened  to  deal  with 
the  land  dispute  at  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park,  and  suggested  his  presence 
was  routine. 

But  when  asked  Monday  if  he  knew  why  his  name  didn't  appear  in  the 
minutes  from  that  meeting,  Harris  said  it  was  up  to  the  lawyers  involved 
in  the  civil  lawsuit  against  him  to  find  out. 

"No  (I  don't  know  why),  and  all  of  those  facts  will  come  out,"  he  said. 
"I'm  sure  I will  be  asked  about  those  as  a priority  of  the  lawsuit.  I'll 
be  happy  to  answer  those." 

On  Friday  an  aide  to  the  premier  said  there  were  actually  two  meetings 
held  hours  before  police  stormed  the  park,  near  Sarnia,  Ont.,  and  shot 
Dudley  George,  39. 

Harris  attended  only  the  second  which  was  an  "offshoot"  of  the  first, 

Rob  Mitchell  said. 

Phillips  called  Harris's  statements  about  the  meeting  just  the  latest  in 
a string  of  inconsistencies. 

"It  wasn't  the  cabinet  which  took  a decision,  it  was  a secret  meeting 
with  the  premier  and  a few  cabinet  ministers  and,  I gather,  a few  OPP 
officers . " 
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Harris  lambastes  media  over  Ipperwash 
Premier  claims  accusations  are  false 
Robert  Benzie 
National  Post 

Tuesday,  September  11,  2001 

TORONTO  - Mike  Harris,  the  Ontario  Premier,  yesterday  lashed  out  at  both 
the  media  and  his  political  foes  for  making  "false"  accusations  about  his 
alleged  role  in  the  1995  police  killing  of  a native  protester  during  an 
illegal  occupation  of  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park. 

As  Mr.  Harris  was  attacking  his  critics,  Howard  Hampton,  the  leader  of 
the  provincial  NDP,  called  for  Ottawa  to  intervene  with  a federal 
commission  of  inquiry  into  the  shooting  of  Dudley  George. 

Mr.  Hampton  said  apparent  inconsistencies  in  Mr.  Harris's  story  over  the 
past  six  years  about  meetings  with  Ontario  Provincial  Police  officers 
hours  before  the  Sept.  6,  1995,  death  suggest  the  government  has  "a 
conflict  of  interest"  on  the  Ipperwash  affair. 

"It  is  the  Premier's  habit  of  changing  his  story  ...  that  is,  I think, 
calling  the  Premier's  credibility  into  question,"  said  Mr.  Hampton,  who 
has  written  Robert  Nault,  the  Minister  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs,  to 
request  federal  intervention. 

But  a spokesman  for  Mr.  Nault  said  it  was  "inappropriate"  for  Ottawa  to 
step  in  because  it  is  clearly  an  issue  of  provincial  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Harris  has  refused  to  call  a judicial  inquiry  into  the  incident 
because  he  is  being  sued  by  members  of  Mr.  George's  family  and  believes 
the  civil  action  will  resolve  any  outstanding  issues  surrounding  the 
shooting.  But  the  issue  has  dogged  him  for  years  and  yesterday  he  insisted 
press  coverage  of  Ipperwash  has  been  unfair. 

"Most  of  what  I read  in  the  media  is  false,  so  I don't  know  where  you 
get  it  from,"  he  told  reporters,  without  elaborating  on  specific 
falsehoods  that  have  allegedly  been  published  or  broadcast. 

The  Premier  said  it  was  "not  a shock"  to  read  in  the  National  Post  on 
Saturday  that  Dalton  McGuinty,  the  Liberal  leader,  would  call  an  inquiry 
if  his  party  wins  the  election  expected  in  2003. 

"That's  been  his  play  on  this  all  along,"  said  Mr.  Harris.  "We,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  government  have  to  act  responsibly.  There  have  been  serious 
allegations  made  against  a number  of  government  officials.  Many  have  been 
allowed  [to  make]  freewheeling  accusations  that,  quite  frankly,  are  false." 

Mr.  Harris,  whose  own  taxpayer-funded  legal  bills  in  the  suit  have 
topped  $426,000,  said  he  saw  no  inherent  unfairness  in  the  government 
fighting  a costly  court  battle  against  a family  of  modest  means. 

"This  is  an  action  that  they  have  initiated.  There  has  been  a fair  bit 
of  support  for  the  George  family  in  paying  for  this  action,  so  it's  not  my 
initiative,"  he  said. 

Murray  Klippenstein,  the  Georges'  lawyer,  said  the  family  "is  very 
vulnerable  to  financial  bullying,  which  may  be  one  reason  the  government 
prefers  litigation  over  a public  inquiry."  He  questioned  Mr.  Harris's 
claim  the  media  are  publishing  erroneous  stories. 

"The  George  family  believes  that  if  the  Premier  has  concerns  about  the 
accuracy  of  information  in  the  public  [domain]  he  could  help  things  by 
ensuring  that  all  the  contents  of  his  Sept.  6 Ipperwash  meeting  [with  OPP 
Superintendent  Ron  Fox  and  Sergeant  Scott  Patrick]  were  made  public 
immediately,"  he  said. 

While  OPP  Sergeant  Kenneth  Deane  was  convicted  of  criminal  negligence 
causing  death  in  1997,  there  has  been  renewed  interest  in  Ipperwash  due  to 
recent  documents  filed  in  the  civil  suit  proving  Mr.  Harris  conferred  with 
the  two  officers  the  day  of  the  shooting. 

Gerry  Phillips,  the  Liberal  critic  for  native  affairs,  said  it  was  "an 
insult"  to  the  Georges  for  Mr.  Harris  to  say  he  was  the  victim  of  baseless 
allegations . 
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N.B.  natives  assess  damage  following  night  raid  on  lobster  fishery 

BURNT  CHURCH , N.B.  (CP)  --  Mi'kmaq  fishermen  headed  out  onto  Miramichi 
Bay  on  Monday  morning  to  assess  damage  to  their  traps  following  a 
nighttime  raid  by  non-native  fishermen  from  communities  surrounding  the 
Burnt  Church  reserve. 

No  one  was  hurt  in  the  melee  on  the  water  Sunday  evening  in  which  shots 
were  fired  as  angry  non-native  fishermen  in  at  least  50  boats  stormed  into 
the  Mi'kmaq  lobster  fishing  zone  to  protest  the  closure  of  the  herring 
fishery. 

RCMP  Insp.  Kevin  Vickers  said  at  least  30  gunshots  were  fired. 

"A  large  number  of  the  shots  were  fired  from  the  (native  reserve) 
community  of  Burnt  Church,"  Vickers  told  reporters  Monday. 

Vickers  said  police  are  reviewing  videotape  of  the  confrontation,  but  he 
added  it  will  be  days  and  possibly  weeks  before  all  the  evidence  is 
gathered  and  charges  can  be  considered. 

Vickers  said  one  commercial  fishing  boat  burned  after  it  ran  aground  in 
shallow  waters  near  the  reserve  Sunday  night.  He  said  two  men  from  the 
boat  --  non-natives  who  were  intoxicated  --  were  turned  over  to  police  by 
natives.  The  two  were  later  released  and  no  charges  were  laid. 

He  said  police  warned  native  people  the  protest  was  on  its  way. 

"We  attempted  to  intercept  the  non-native  fishermen,"  Vickers  said, 
adding  that  the  RCMP  emergency  response  team  had  10  boats  on  the  water. 

"We  asked  that  the  fishermen  stop  their  boats  and  return  to  Baie  Ste. 
Anne.  We  were  aggressively  ignored. 

"The  non-native  fishers  are  upset  the  herring  fishery  is  closed,  while 
the  native  lobster  fishery  is  allowed  to  continue." 

Vickers  added  there  is  no  question  that  commercial,  non-native  fishermen 
wilfully  damaged  native  fishing  gear,  cutting  lines  to  lobster  traps. 

Leo  Bartibogue,  a band  councillor  at  Burnt  Church,  said  the  RCMP  did 
warn  the  community  that  trouble  was  coming. 

"They  couldn't  stop  them,"  he  said  of  the  RCMP. 

Natives  talked  about  the  non-native  fishermen  declaring  a war  and  the 
tough  talk  continued  on  Monday. 

"I  just  hope  they  come  back  again  and  try  this,"  said  Bartibogue.  "This 
time  they  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen.  We're  not  backing  away." 

Mike  Belliveau  of  the  Maritime  Fishermen's  Union,  which  represents 
commercial  non-native  fishermen  in  the  Miramichi  Bay  area  , said  the 
organization  does  not  condone  violence  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  most 
recent  confrontation. 

"We've  taken  the  position  that  there  should  be  no  aggressive  actions  on 
the  water,"  Belliveau  said. 

"This  may  be  an  isolated,  marginal  incident.  We  hope  it  doesn't  get 
blown  out  of  proportion." 

Belliveau  said  non-native  fishermen  are  frustrated  over  the  closure  of 
the  herring  fishery  on  Friday. 

He  said  fishermen  from  the  New  Brunswick  communities  of  Baie  Ste.  Anne 
and  Escuminac  have  long  felt  they  didn't  have  an  adequate  share  of  the 
herring  quota  in  the  southern  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

"They  believe  the  fishery  has  to  be  managed  more  flexibly,"  he  said. 

The  meeting  of  native  and  non-native  boats  on  Miramichi  Bay  led  to  high- 
-speed  chases  in  the  area  lasting  about  30  minutes. 

"There  was  a lot  of  gunfire,"  said  lames  Ward,  a Mi'kmaq  warrior  at 


Burnt  Church.  "We  got  on  a boat  with  the  chief  because  we  heard  there  were 
shots  being  fired. 

"As  soon  as  we  got  out  ...  we  were  fired  upon  --  more  than  five  times. 
It  just  narrowly  missed  one  of  our  guys." 

Ward  said  some  traps  were  pulled  and  cut. 

Vickers  said  shots  had  been  fired  on  the  water,  but  also  said  shots  had 
come  from  the  reserve. 

An  RCMP  helicopter  videotaped  the  actions  of  non-native  fishermen 
throughout  the  confrontation,  Vickers  said. 

Federal  fisheries  boats  were  also  monitoring  the  situation. 

Since  late  August,  federal  fisheries  officials  have  hauled  more  than  160 
native  lobster  traps  out  of  an  area  of  the  bay  Ottawa  considers  outside 
the  legal  fishing  zone  for  the  reserve. 

The  federal  government  has  issued  a food  fishery  licence  for  Burnt 
Church,  allowing  for  an  unlimited  amount  of  traps  to  be  set  within  a 
narrowly  defined  zone  close  to  the  reserve  shoreline. 

However,  Mi'kmaq  fishermen  have  said  they  don't  recognize  the  federal 
licence  or  the  permitted  zone,  although  the  vast  majority  of  the  roughly 
1,000  lobster  traps  set  so  far  are  within  the  allowable  area. 

The  reserve  of  about  1,400  people  has  refused  to  sign  a fisheries 
agreement  with  Ottawa  and  is  demanding  the  treaty  right  to  fish  under  its 
own  management  plan. 

The  reserve's  defiance  has  caused  confrontations  in  the  last  two  years, 
both  with  non-native  commercial  fishermen  and  with  fisheries  officers. 
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Burnt  Church  dispute  heats  up 
Sonya  Varma  reports  for  Canada  Now 

Burnt  Church,  N.B.  - 'They  come  here  on  Sunday  after  mass,  after  they 
finished  praying,  they  come  and  do  this' 

Twenty  fishing  boats  from  the  Big  Cove  reserve  sailed  into  Miramichi  Bay 
late  Monday  to  support  fishermen  from  the  Burnt  Church  band. 

It's  in  response  to  a raid  Sunday  night  into  waters  of  the  native 
fishing  zone.  Up  to  200  commercial  non-native  fishermen  aboard  55  boats 
cut  and  damaged  lobster  traps. 

RCMP  Inspector  Kevin  Vickers  says  smaller  native  boats  took  to  the  water 
to  confront  the  raiders. 

"The  situation  out  there  with  high  speeds  and  large  vessels,"  he  says, 

"is  exceptionally  dangerous  situation  in  which  very  easily  there  could  be 
loss  of  life." 

Vickers  also  confirms  up  to  30  shots  were  fired  during  the  incident.  He 
says  they  came  from  the  reserve  on  shore. 

Band  councillor  Leo  Bartibogue  says  he's  disgusted  by  the  non-native 
action . 

"I  was  standing  by  my  boat  and  there  was  fire,"  he  says.  "You  could  see 
bullets  flying  from  the  water  where  they  hit.  We  saw  them  throwing  bottles 
at  us,  they  were  all  intoxicated.  "They  come  here  on  Sunday  after  mass, 
after  they  finished  praying,  they  come  and  do  this." 

Bartibogue  says  the  commercial  fishermen  were  armed  with  guns  and  liquor. 

Two  non-natives  were  arrested  Sunday  night.  The  RCMP  is  presently 
reviewing  videotapes  made  during  the  confrontation.  They  say  more  charges 
could  be  laid. 

Copyright  c.  2001  CBC. 
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RCMP  planning  charges  after  latest  native,  non-native  fishing  dispute 
WebPosted  Mon  Sep  17  18:13:06  2001 

BURNT  CHURCH,  N.B.  - RCMP  near  the  Burnt  Church  reserve  in  New  Brunswick 
are  reviewing  videotapes  of  Sunday  evening's  clash  between  native  and  non- 
native fishermen. 

Fifty  non-native  fishing  boats  from  nearby  Baie-St-Anne  and  Neguac 
approached  the  reserve  just  before  6 p.m.  Sunday  night. 

RCMP  say  they  tried  to  stop  the  boats  but  failed. 

Once  there,  the  fishermen  allegedly  cut  and  damaged  several  native 
fishing  traps. 

Natives  sent  out  their  own  boats,  and  a violent  confrontation  ensued. 

Many  boats  were  nearly  tipped  over  and  about  30  gunshots  were  fired,  but 
no  one  was  hurt. 

RCMP  Inspector  Kevin  Vickers  says  police  are  now  trying  to  figure  out 
what  charges  to  lay. 

Vickers  says  charges  could  be  laid  against  both  non-natives  and  natives. 
Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
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Tuesday,  September  11,  2001 

Alaska  Natives  seek  allies  against  Arctic  drilling 
By  Dan  TenBruggencate 
Advertiser  Science  Writer 

Two  Native  Americans  of  the  Gwich'in  tribe  are  visiting  the  Islands  to 
call  on  Native  Hawaiians  and  the  local  environmental  community  to  join 
their  fight  against  oil  exploration  in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Norma  Kassi  of  Old  Iron,  Canada,  and  Faith  Gemmill  of  Arctic  Village, 
Alaska,  hope  Hawai'i  residents  will  persuade  U.S.  Sen.  Daniel  Akaka  to 
change  his  position  on  the  drilling.  They  are  on  a speaking  tour  of 
several  islands  to  make  their  point,  and  will  appear  at  a rally  from  noon 
to  2 p.m.  Friday  at  the  Federal  Building  in  Honolulu. 

Akaka,  D-Hawai'i,  a member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  has  taken  the  position  that  drilling  is  permissible  as  long  as 
proper  environmental  precautions  are  taken,  said  his  press  secretary,  Paul 
Cardus . 

The  Bush  administration  has  proposed  allowing  drilling  for  oil  in  the 
refuge,  and  Akaka' s committee  is  expected  to  vote  on  the  issue  this  month. 
Bush  says  the  nation  needs  the  oil  under  the  refuge  and  can  drill  for  it 
without  seriously  compromising  the  environment  of  the  reserve. 

Kassi  and  Gemmill  said  the  Gwich'in  feel  no  drilling  in  the  refuge  is 
acceptable,  since  the  northern  part  of  the  region  is  the  primary  calving 
ground  of  a vital  caribou  herd. 

"The  caribou  is  very  sensitive  at  the  time  of  nursing.  They  won't  give 


birth  where  there  are  people.  If  there  is  drilling  there,  the  migration 
pattern  of  the  herd  will  change,  and  our  villages  are  located  on  the 
migration  route,"  Gemmill  said. 

Cardus  said  that  in  nearby  oil-drilling  areas,  pumping  activities  have 
been  halted  during  the  calving  season,  and  Akaka  would  demand  similar 
conditions  on  anything  occurring  within  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

The  Gwich'in  are  an  Indian  tribe  related  to  the  Navajo.  They  are 
sometimes  known  as  the  Caribou  People,  since  they  depend  on  the  animals 
for  food,  medicine,  clothing,  shelter  and  tools. 

"There  are  moose,  sheep,  fish,  ducks,  rabbits  and  small  game,  but  the 
caribou  is  our  main  staple.  Arctic  Village  is  110  miles  above  the  Arctic 
Circle.  There  are  no  salmon  in  our  rivers,"  Gemmill  said. 

The  roughly  7,000  Gwich'in  live  in  17  small  villages  in  northern  Alaska 
and  Canada,  most  of  which  are  without  road  access.  Most  live  subsistence 
lifestyles.  They  do  not  live  on  the  coastal  plain  near  the  northeastern 
corner  of  Alaska,  the  portion  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  where 
most  of  the  caribou  give  birth.  Rather,  they  live  on  the  migration  routes 
the  caribou  take  each  year  between  the  northern  calving  grounds  and  their 
winter  grounds  to  the  south. 

The  Gwich'in  argument  is  made  more  difficult  because  another  native 
people  of  northern  Alaska,  the  Inupiat  Eskimos,  have  come  out  in  favor  of 
drilling.  Some  of  their  lands  are  included  in  the  reserve,  and  they  would 
benefit  financially  from  oil  development  in  the  region. 

Kassi  said  the  Inupiat  are  already  a rich  people  from  oil  revenues,  and 
the  Arctic  has  been  sufficiently  tapped  for  oil. 

"The  people  have  to  understand  that  95  percent  of  the  Arctic  is  under 
siege  right  now  for  oil  and  gas  development.  This  is  the  last  5 percent.  I 
don't  know  why  there's  so  much  pressure  to  get  in  there,"  she  said. 

"Our  people's  lives  depend  on  what  Senator  Akaka's  going  to  do." 
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Plight  of  the  caribou  people 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Sunday,  September  16,  2001 

Tribe  draws  its  life  from  herd,  and  both  face  drilling  plans  in  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge 

DeNeen  L.  Brown,  Washington  Post  Sunday,  September  16,  2001 

Old  Crow,  Yukon  --  During  a great  famine  hundreds  of  years  ago,  when 
there  was  little  meat,  the  Vuntut  Gwitchin  people  still  would  not  hunt  at 
the  birthing  grounds  of  the  caribou.  To  them,  the  icy  place  in  the  high 
Arctic  where  the  caribou  migrated  to  have  their  young  was  sacred  ground. 
Even  hunger  would  not  allow  the  people  to  enter  it. 

"We  firmly  believe  as  Gwitchin  people  that  the  caribou  and  our  people 
are  one,"  said  Sandra  Newman,  a town  councilor  in  Old  Crow.  "Their  young 
are  our  young.  If  they  were  taken  from  us,  we  would  feel  their  pain." 

The  Gwitchin  people's  oral  history  says  they  have  roamed  the  mountains 
and  tundra  of  the  high  Arctic  for  20,000  years.  They  have  protected  the 
caribou  young  and,  in  return,  the  herds  have  provided  them  with  food, 
clothing  and  tools.  Today,  food  and  tools  flown  in  from  the  south  are 
common,  but  many  Gwitchin  still  live  off  the  land  and  depend  on  the 
caribou  in  much  the  same  way  their  ancestors  did. 

Now,  the  Gwitchin  fear,  the  caribou  are  threatened  by  a U.S.  energy  bill 
that  would  open  the  way  for  oil  and  gas  drilling  in  Alaska's  Arctic 


National  Wildlife  Refuge,  where  the  main  calving  area  lies.  The  Gwitchin 
say  drilling  would  disrupt  the  caribou's  annual  migration  and  kill  a human 
lifestyle  that  has  survived  thousands  of  years. 

The  calving  grounds,  which  cover  millions  of  acres,  straddle  the  U.S.- 
Canadian  border.  The  most  sensitive  part  lies  on  1.5  million  acres  on  a 
coastal  plain  in  the  Alaskan  preserve.  It  is  there,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Beaufort  Sea,  that  about  180,000  caribou  migrate  each  spring  and  more  than 
50,000  calves  are  born. 

The  Gwitchin  in  Old  Crow,  a town  of  about  300  some  40  miles  east  of  the 
U.S.  -Canadian  border,  point  out  that  the  caribou  do  not  recognize 
international  borders.  So  their  human  protectors  here  don't  either,  and 
are  fighting  the  U.S.  proposal,  which  they  liken  to  "drilling  in  a hospital 
nursery. " 

"We  are  not  doing  this  because  we  don't  like  oil  companies,"  Newman  said. 
"We  are  not  doing  this  because  we  are  environmentalists.  We  are  doing  this 
to  preserve  the  land  for  our  children.  When  our  children  are  hungry,  we 
cannot  give  them  oil." 

"We  feel  if  the  caribou  are  no  longer  there  to  hunt,  there  will  be  no 
reason  to  go  out  on  the  land,"  said  Doe  Linklater,  chief  of  the  Vuntut 
Gwitchin  First  Nations.  "Once  the  main  portion  of  the  culture  disappears, 
what  is  left  is  legend  and  stories.  We  don't  want  to  have  to  say  to  our 
children,  'When  I was  your  age,  we  used  to  hunt  caribou  and  caribou  are 
large  animals  with  horns.'  " 

On  a recent  day,  Linklater  walked  along  the  Porcupine  River,  which  gives 
the  Porcupine  caribou  their  name  because  the  herd  migrates  across  it  in 
the  spring  and  fall. 

"The  river  that  flows  through  the  community  flows  through  our  veins," 
Linklater  said.  "We  feel  the  same  about  the  caribou.  An  elder  said  the 
caribou  heart  is  half  man  and  man's  heart  is  half  caribou.  We  are  the 
same. " 

The  calving  grounds  should  be  respected  as  sacred  because  the  caribou 
encounter  fewer  pressures  there,  Linklater  said. 

"Think  about  it:  They  are  pursued  by  wolverine,  grizzly  bears,  hunters, 
biologists,  tourists,  camera  crews,"  Linklater  said.  "Our  elders  have  told 
biologists  to  stop  studying  them  as  much.  They  hunt  them  down  with 
helicopters,  put  nets  over  them  and  draw  blood.  The  elders  feel  that  is 
too  much  stress  on  the  caribou." 

Proponents  of  drilling  say  it  won't  harm  the  herds.  "Arguments  against 
exploration  in  ANWR  (Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge)  are  emotional  and 
rhetorical.  There  is  no  sound  scientific  evidence  to  suggest  it  can't  be 
done  safely,"  said  Sen.  Frank  Murkowski,  R-Alaska.  "The  truth  is  that  the 
coastal  plain  is  not  unique  and  is  not  the  most  biologically  important 
area  for  wildlife  in  Northern  Alaska.  Prudhoe  Bay,  where  the  Central 
Arctic  caribou  herd  has  increased  ninefold,  provides  a quarter-century  of 
proof. " 

Supporters  say  they  could  protect  the  herds  by  taking  steps  such  as 
halting  drilling  in  the  spring  and  summer,  when  the  caribou  are  in  the 
birthing  grounds. 

Murkowski  pointed  to  other  people  living  in  the  Arctic  refuge,  such  as 
villagers  in  Kaktovik,  Alaska,  as  supporting  drilling.  Kaktovik  officials 
said  68  percent  of  residents  surveyed  said  oil  exploration  would  bring 
more  jobs  and  only  25  percent  said  they  believe  it  would  hurt  the 
environment . 

"Most  of  us  believe  the  herd  can  adjust,"  said  Kaktovik  Mayor  Lon 
Sonsalla,  noting  the  native  Inupiat  people  of  northern  Alaska  still  hunt 
caribou  for  subsistence.  "The  thing  is,  the  herd  is  only  here  a month  and 
a half  during  the  summer  to  give  birth  to  calves.  During  that  time,  we 
would  insist  there  would  be  no  activity  on  the  coastal  plain.  We  do  not 
disturb  the  animals  when  they  are  calving.  The  only  ones  that  disturb  them 
are  the  eco-tourists  who  take  pictures." 

Murkowski  argues  that  the  refuge  is  important  for  U.S.  energy  needs  and 
could  replace  the  oil  imported  from  Saudi  Arabia  and  cushion  the  United 
States  from  foreign  oil  price  fluctuations.  "The  latest  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  estimates  show  the  coastal  plain  could  contain  between  5.7  and  16 
billion  barrels  of  recoverable  oil,"  Murkowski  said. 


Oil  development  in  the  refuge  is  by  no  means  certain.  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Tom  Daschle,  D-S.D.,  has  said  the  odds  of  the  Senate  passing  any 
energy  bill  that  would  allow  drilling  there  are  "pretty  slim." 

"I  truly  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people  want  us 
to  find  our  oil  elsewhere,"  Daschle  said.  "They  don't  want  the  trade-off 
that  ANWR  presents.  It's  six  months  of  energy  destroying  in  perpetuity  a 
very  pristine,  very  special  part  of  our  country." 

Newman,  in  Old  Crow,  said  the  solution  is  to  cut  energy  use.  "In  the 
States,  there  are  millions  and  millions  of  cars  going  in  all  directions," 
she  said.  "I'm  not  surprised  the  United  States  is  running  out  of  fuel  and 
energy.  They  use  too  much.  They  talk  about  an  energy  shortage  in 
California.  But  if  you  go  one  state  over,  the  whole  city  of  Las  Vegas  is 
lit  up.  Couldn't  Las  Vegas  cut  off  its  lights  and  share  with  California?" 
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Officials  Say  New  Constitution  Doesn't  Need  BIA's  OK  - But  Get  It 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

BILLINGS,  Mont.  (AP)  - Leaders  of  the  Crow  Tribe  were  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Thursday  as  federal  officials  approved  the  tribe's  new  constitution,  even 
though  tribal  leaders  said  their  approval  was  not  needed. 

The  previous  constitution,  dating  to  1948,  required  council  decisions  to 
be  approved  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  But  by  adopting  a new 
constitution,  that  requirement  no  longer  applies,  so  the  BIA  doesn't  have 
to  sign  off  on  the  constitution  itself,  tribal  lawyer  Sam  Painter  said. 

Tribal  spokesman  Channis  Whiteman  said  the  tribal  leaders  asked  for  BIA 
approval  anyway  to  lend  weight  to  the  document. 

"Our  constitution  is  passed,"  Whiteman  said  here  shortly  after  talking 
to  tribal  leaders  by  telephone.  "We're  starting  our  new  beginning  now." 

Some  tribal  members  weren't  so  comfortable  with  the  new  constitution. 

Bob  Kelly,  the  tribe's  former  water  rights  negotiator  and  a leader  of  an 
opposition  movement  against  the  changes,  said  the  new  document  is  illegal. 

"They  make  up  the  rules  as  they  go  along,"  Kelly  said.  "Can  they  defend 
this  position  in  court  where  they  are  headed?  I've  heard  enough  of  their 
lies . " 

Faron  Iron,  a former  tribal  director  who  has  pushed  for  constitutional 
reform  for  the  past  12  years,  agrees  with  Kelly. 

"They  want  to  stay  in  power  for  life.  This  gives  the  executives  almost 
absolute  power,"  said  Iron. 

BIA  Regional  Director  Keith  Beartusk  said  he  received  a copy  of  the 
proposed  changes,  and  forwarded  them  to  Washington.  Fie  said  he  wasn't 
authorized  to  make  the  decision,  but  recommended  approval  of  the 
constitution . 

Painter  said  that  doesn't  matter,  since  the  constitutional  changes  no 
longer  require  BIA's  approval. 

"We  sent  them  the  new  constitution.  All  they  have  to  do  is  acknowledge 
receipt,"  Painter  said.  "The  BIA  does  not  have  approval  authority  of  the 
tribe's  actions." 

Officials  have  scheduled  an  election  for  a new  legislature  on  Oct.  26, 
Painter  said. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Associated  Press. 
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Acoma  Leaders  Get  Congressional  Support  For  Land  Swap 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 
By  Robert  Gehrke 
Associated  Press  Writer 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - Leaders  of  the  Acoma  Pueblo  went  to  Congress  on 
Thursday,  trying  to  convince  lawmakers  to  give  them  rights  to  their  land 
after  years  of  hitting  dead  ends. 

This  time,  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  members  of 
Congress  committed  to  returning  67,710  acres  of  mineral  rights  to  the 
tribe . 

Acoma  Gov.  Cyrus  3.  Chino  said  the  tribe  isn't  looking  to  develop  the 
land.  "We're  looking  to  save  our  sacred  sites,"  he  said. 

He  said  the  land  is  used  for  prayer  rituals  seeking  rain  and  plentiful 
harvests . 

The  Acoma  tribe  has  lived  on  the  land  for  centuries.  The  Spanish  who 
colonized  the  area  granted  the  land  west  of  modern-day  Albuquerque,  N.M., 
to  the  tribe  in  1689.  That  land  grant  was  recognized  by  the  United  States 
when  it  took  over  the  territory  after  the  Mexican-American  War. 

But  the  government  later  gave  the  land  to  the  Atlantic  & Pacific 
Railroad  as  an  incentive  to  build  a rail  line  across  the  state. 

In  1988,  the  pueblo  reacquired  part  of  its  land,  buying  a large  ranch 
adjacent  to  the  reservation.  The  Interior  Department  later  bought  100,000 
acres  and  added  it  to  the  reservation. 

But  the  tribe  only  got  the  surface  rights.  NZ  Corp.,  an  Arizona  mining 
company,  still  holds  the  rights  to  the  minerals  below  the  ground,  as  well 
as  the  right  to  the  access  it  needs  to  extract  those  minerals. 

To  avoid  a conflict  between  mineral  rights  and  tribal  sovereignty,  both 
the  Acoma  and  NZ  have  been  pressing  the  Interior  Department  to  swap 
mineral  rights  elsewhere  in  New  Mexico  for  the  mineral  rights  in  the 
reservation.  But  the  deal  has  hit  dead  ends  for  at  least  seven  years. 

So  Rep.  Doe  Skeen,  R-N.M.,  is  sponsoring  legislation  mandating  the  swap. 
"It's  shameful  that  this  has  been  going  on  so  long  and  these  people  have 
to  come  here"  to  solve  the  problem,  said  Rep.  Barbara  Cubin,  R-Wyo., 
chairwoman  of  the  House  Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcommittee.  "We'll 
work  with  you  to  make  sure  your  land  is  protected." 

BIA  director  Neal  McCaleb  said  his  agency  and  the  Interior  Department 
are  also  supportive,  but  he  couldn't  explain  why  the  past  administration 
didn't  move  forward  on  the  deal. 

"We're  enthusiastic  about  this  transaction,"  he  said.  "It's 
unconscionable  that  it  has  taken  this  long." 

As  an  alternative  to  swapping  the  mineral  rights,  McCaleb  suggested 
allowing  the  department  to  simply  buy  it  from  NZ,  saving  the  department 
the  expense  of  having  to  find  a parcel  of  equal  value  and  do  environmental 
studies  required  by  law. 

McCaleb  said  those  studies  can  take  years  and  cost  up  to  $1  million. 
According  to  NZ,  the  mineral  rights  is  worth  between  $1  million  and  $1.7 
million . 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Associated  Press. 
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Tribe  wins  court  victory 

By  Brent  Lancaster,  Times-News  August  22,  2001 
Mebane 

The  Occaneechi  Band  of  the  Saponi  Nation  took  a big  step  Tuesday  toward 
the  state  tribal  recognition  it  has  sought  for  more  than  a decade. 

The  group  has  argued  since  1999  that  the  N.C.  Commission  of  Indian 
Affairs  violated  state  law  in  rejecting  its  bid  to  become  a state- 
recognized  Indian  tribe.  It  won  a key  victory  Tuesday  when  the  N.C.  Court 
of  Appeals  overruled  an  Orange  County  Superior  Court  judge  who  rejected 
the  group's  claims  to  tribal  recognition  last  year. 

The  three-judge  panel's  ruling  upheld  an  administrative  law  judge's 
decision  that  the  group  should  gain  state  recognition. 

Barring  an  appeal  by  the  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  tribe  could 
get  the  state  recognition  it  has  sought  for  years. 

"I  think  that  this  is  a tremendous  step  in  the  right  direction,"  said 
Forest  Hazel,  the  group's  federal  recognition  officer.  "Everybody  is  very 
excited  about  it  that  I've  talked  to." 

The  group  is  based  in  western  Alamance  and  eastern  Orange  counties  and 
has  an  office  in  Mebane.  State  recognition  would  give  the  Occaneechi  a 
seat  on  the  commission  and  would  allow  the  group  to  compete  for  grants  and 
financial  assistance  for  housing  and  education. 

In  Tuesday's  ruling,  the  court  said  the  commission  violated  state  law  by 
delaying  delivery  of  a written  decision  to  the  Occaneechi  after  rejecting 
Administrative  Law  Judge  Dolores  Smith's  December  1998  decision  to  grant 
tribal  recognition. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  commission  did  not  meet  a 90-day  time  limit  for 
rendering  a written  decision.  Therefore,  the  administrative  law  judge's 
decision  overturned  by  the  commission  is  valid,  the  court  opinion  reads. 

That's  an  argument  that  Alan  McSurely,  the  Occaneechi 's  attorney,  argued 
to  an  Orange  County  Superior  Court  judge  in  December. 

"The  law  either  means  what  it  says  or  it  doesn't,"  Hazel  said  Tuesday. 
"It's  fairly  straightforward . " 

John  Bason,  a spokesman  for  the  N.C.  Attorney  General's  office,  said 
Tuesday  that  the  commission  is  still  considering  its  next  move. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  David  Steinbock,  who  has  represented  the 
commission  in  dealings  with  the  Occaneechi,  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment . 

The  commission  denied  tribal  status  for  the  Occaneechi  in  1990,  1995, 
1997  and  1999.  In  the  most  recent  hearing,  the  commission  ruled  that  the 
group  didn't  meet  the  state  requirement  of  200  years  of  unbroken  tribal 
history  in  North  Carolina.  It  met  three  other  criteria  for  recognition 
when  the  state  requires  that  five  be  met,  the  commission  said  in  1999. 

The  Occaneechi  have  long  argued  that  they  meet  enough  state-mandated 
requirements  but  the  commission  has  discriminated  against  them  out  of 
personal  bias.  Hazel  hopes  the  commission  will  not  appeal  Tuesday's 
decision  but  thinks  it  probably  will. 

"I  think  now  the  thing  for  the  commission  to  do  is  to  say  that  we  are 
going  to  stop  fighting  this,"  Hazel  said. 

Hazel  said  his  group  has  spent  thousands  of  dollars  on  legal  fees  that 
could  have  been  better  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  members  of  the  group. 
Copyright  c.  NCPiedmont.com  2001 
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Breaking  News 
18:45  EDT  Thursday 

Indian  tribes  sign  'landmark'  agreement 

An  agreement  announced  today  between  the  Denver-based  Council  of  Energy 
Resources  Tribes  and  Sempra  Energy  Solutions  is  expected  to  bring  energy 
services  to  50  American  Indian  tribes  across  the  country.  Terms  of  the 
deal  weren't  disclosed. 

California-based  Sempra  will  help  the  tribes  that  belong  to  the  council, 
called  CERT  for  short,  manage  their  energy  supplies,  systems  and  resources. 
That,  in  turn,  should  help  the  tribes  have  more  control  over  those 
resources.  CERT  has  helped  tribes  produce  and  sell  natural  gas  since  1996, 
and  it's  currently  working  to  set  up  the  inf rastructure  to  generate  and 
sell  electricity,  as  well. 

Sempra  has  had  a relationship  with  CERT  for  15  years,  mentoring  the 
nonprofit  group  as  it,  in  turn,  mentors  the  tribes  to  help  them  become 
active  players  in  the  energy  market. 

"The  alliance  with  Sempra  Energy  Solutions  is  part  of  CERT's  ongoing 
mission  to  develop  energy  initiatives  designed  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of 
the  tribes,"  the  council's  executive  director,  David  Lester,  said  in  a 
statement . 

Bob  Dickerman,  president  of  Sempra  Energy  Solutions,  called  the 
agreement  a landmark. 

Founded  in  1996,  CERT  was  created  to  help  American  Indian  tribes  manage 
their  energy  resources,  from  supplying  natural  gas  to  providing  electrical 
power.  Tribal  members  range  from  the  Southern  Utes  and  Ute  Mountain  Utes  of 
Colorado  and  the  Penobscot  of  Maine  to  the  Saginaw  Chippewa  of  Michigan. 
Sempra  Energy  Solutions  is  part  of  publicly  traded  Sempra  Energy  (NYSE: 

SRE)  of  San  Diego,  Calif.  The  provider  of  gas  and  electric  products  and 
services  has  12,000  employees  who  serve  customers  in  this  country,  Canada, 
Europe,  Latin  America,  Europe  and  Asia.  It  reported  $11  billion  in  revenue 
for  fiscal  2001. 
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Saskatoon  cop  says  aboriginal  man  never  said  where  he  wanted  to  be  dropped 
SASKATOON  (CP)  --  A police  officer  accused  of  dumping  an  aboriginal  man 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  on  a bitterly  cold  night  said  Darrell  Night 
pleaded  to  be  released,  but  never  said  where  he  wanted  to  be  let  go. 

"He  did  not  give  an  exact  location,"  Const.  Dan  Hatchen  testified  Friday. 
"He  said,  'Drop  me  off  anywhere  and  I'll  walk.'" 

Dressed  in  a blue  suit  and  tie,  Hatchen  told  the  court  Night  was 
released  near  a power  station  at  the  outskirts  of  Saskatoon. 

"He  was  dropped  inside  the  city  limits,  basically  at  the  outskirts." 
Hatchen  and  Const.  Ken  Munson,  both  veteran  Saskatoon  police  officers, 
are  charged  with  assault  and  unlawful  confinement. 

They  are  accused  of  apprehending  Night  without  cause  and  later  forcing 
him  out  of  their  cruiser  near  the  power  station  on  the  early  morning  of 
Ian.  28,  2000,  when  temperature  dipped  to  --22  C. 

Hatchen  testified  Night  was  arrested  for  causing  a disturbance  after  he 
leaned  into  the  police  car  and  swore  at  Munson. 

"When  we  first  placed  him  in  the  car  he  was  shouting,  'You're  doing  this 


to  me  because  I'm  an  Indian,  you  racist  bastards,'  " the  officer  said. 

However,  once  Night  was  in  the  car,  Hatchen  said  he  calmed  down  and 
started  pleading  to  be  released. 

In  Night's  testimony,  he  accused  the  officers  of  swearing  and  using 
racial  slurs  as  they  dealt  with  him  and  banging  his  head  on  the  door  frame 
of  the  cruiser  when  they  released  him. 

Hatchen  denied  the  accusations. 

Munson  testified  the  officers  confronted  Night  after  he  slammed  his  hand 
on  the  police  cruiser  as  they  drove  past  him. 

"He  was  very  aggressive  and  he  shouted  right  in  my  face,"  Munson  said. 
Munson  also  testified  once  Night  was  in  the  cruiser  he  gave  the  officers 
directions  to  take  him  home. 

"He  said,  'Yes  guys,  go  that  way.  I live  that  way,'"  Munson  said. 

Munson  told  the  court  Night  said  he  would  calm  down  if  given  the  chance 
to  walk  home. 

"He  asked,  'Drop  me  at  the  end  of  the  road  and  I'll  walk  home,'  " Munson 
said . 

When  asked  by  his  lawyer  if  he  took  any  notes  of  the  incident,  Munson 
said  no. 

"It  was  not  necessary.  There  were  no  charges  laid  and  I didn't  feel  this 
man  was  going  to  complain." 

In  cross-examination.  Crown  prosecutor  Bill  Burge  asked  Hatchen  why  the 
officers  drove  in  a direction  heading  out  of  town  if  they  had  intended  to 
take  Night  to  the  police  station. 

"It  is  the  totally  opposite  direction,"  Burge  said. 

"It  is,"  Hatchen  replied. 

Burge  also  suggested  to  Hatchen  that  at  the  time,  the  officer  knew  what 
he  was  doing  was  wrong. 

"I  didn't  think  it  was  the  brightest  idea,"  Hatchen  said. 

While  cross-examining  Munson,  Burge  asked  the  officer  why  he  made  first 
made  the  decision  to  take  Night  home  instead  of  the  police  headquarters. 

"He  convinced  me  not  to,"  Munson  said. 

The  two  officers  were  the  only  witnesses  called  by  the  defence,  which 
wrapped  up  its  evidence  on  Friday.  Closing  arguments  were  scheduled  to 
begin  Monday. 

On  Wednesday  the  court  heard  statements  the  two  officers  gave  police 
shortly  after  the  incident. 

Both  Hatchen  and  Munson  expressed  shame  and  regret  for  leaving  Night  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

Seven  men  and  five  women  make  up  the  all-white  jury  hearing  the  case, 
which  has  strained  relations  between  the  police  and  aboriginal  community. 

A court  appearance  by  the  two  officers  last  year  garnered  national 
attention  when  angry  spectators  got  in  a shouting  match  about  racism 
outside  the  courthouse. 

Copyright  c.  2001,  Canoe  Limited  Partnership. 
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"Carrying  the  flame; 

American  Indian  quilter  keeps  tradition  alive  with  blankets  rich  in 
symbolism" 

By  DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD 
Herald  Staff  Writer 

"In  Angeline  Alberts'  house  on  the  Spirit  Lake  reservation  in  Fort  Totten, 
N.D.,  the  humming  of  the  sewing  machine  is  like  a lullaby  to  her 
grandchildren  who  live  with  her.  The  soft  and  steady  clickety  clickety 


never  seems  to  stop. 


Alberts,  62,  is  a master  quilter. 

That  skill  was  handed  down  from  her  mother,  Dosephine  Ross  Dunn,  who 
learned  from  her  mother,  Emma  Left  Bear.  For  their  family,  it  is  more  than 
a learned  skill  --  it  is  their  way  of  life  and  part  of  the  culture. 

The  culture  dictates  the  reasons  for  making  a star  blanket.  When  Alberts 
started  on  her  very  first  star  blanket,  she  chose  the  materials  and  cut 

out  the  diamonds  for  the  star.  As  she  sat  trying  to  decide  what  color  to 

make  the  background,  her  grandfather,  John  Left  Bear,  came  into  the  house. 

"He  wanted  to  know  who  I was  making  the  star  blanket  for."  It  wasn't  for 

anyone  in  particular,  she  told  him  and  she  didn't  think  much  about  it  and 
just  kept  sewing,  she  said. 

Sometime  later,  she  heard  reports  that  a family  member  had  been  killed 
in  Vietnam.  Left  Bear  told  her:  "That's  what  you  were  making  those 
blankets  for.  Now  you  finish  the  blankets  and  give  them  to  his  mother." 
Alberts  said  you  don't  just  make  star  blankets  so  you'll  have  them. 

True  meaning 

The  culture  also  dictates  the  design  of  the  star  blankets.  Most  of  the 
quilts  Alberts  designs  and  assembles  are  made  with  the  sunburst  pattern, 
although,  at  times,  she  may  embed  images  of  the  Sacred  Pipe,  Buffalo  or 
the  Medicine  Wheel  in  her  blankets.  For  those  star  blankets,  she  uses  the 
traditional  colors,  which  represent  the  four  directions. 

The  meaning  of  the  starburst  pattern  is  encompassing.  It  can  mean 
everything  from  sadness  to  great  happiness.  It  doesn't  represent  just  one 
thing,  she  said.  One  of  the  most  common  meanings  is  that  the  star 
represents  people  of  all  races:  black,  white,  yellow  and  red.  The  sun 
also  represents  the  Creator  or  God,  she  said. 

Quilt  making  is  a skill  that  American  Indian  people  learned  from 
settlers  or  pioneers  who  came  to  their  area.  When  cloth  and  blankets  were 
introduced,  they  began  making  quilts,  too.  They  put  their  own  handprint 
to  the  quilt  by  using  American  Indian  designs,  Alberts  said. 

The  old  way 

Alberts  doesn't  use  the  new  method  of  putting  diamonds  together.  With 
that  method,  the  seamstress  sews  strips  together  and  then  cuts  the 
diamonds.  Most  quilters  believe  this  method  is  faster.  Alberts  cuts  each 
diamond  individually  from  a cardboard  pattern  and  sews  all  the  diamonds 
together.  The  star  blankets  are  stronger  if  they  are  cut  this  way, 

Alberts  said.  With  different  diamond  sizes,  she  can  make  star  blankets 
from  king-  to  baby  blanket-size.  It  takes  five  diamonds  across  the  bottom 
of  each  point  to  make  the  most  common  bed  size,  she  said. 

To  complete  the  star  blanket,  she  sometimes  quilts  the  top,  lining  and 
backing  in  about  a half  a day  by  machine.  "To  quilt  by  hand,  takes  me 
about  two  days  because  I have  other  things  to  do  in  the  household. 

Usually,  I will  do  household  work  rather  than  sit  down  and  sew  in  the 
evening,"  Alberts  said. 

In  an  average  year,  especially  since  she  hasn't  been  working,  she  might 
make  60  star  blankets.  She  currently  is  working  on  36  quilts  for  a family 
memorial  ceremony  in  October. 

"A  year  after  the  loved  one  leaves  the  family,  we  have  to  give  something 
to  thank  the  people  for  their  help,"  she  said.  The  star  blankets  she  is 
making  for  this  family  will  be  donated  during  the  memorial  ceremony. 

After  that  year,  they  believe,  the  spirit  of  the  person  leaves  the  earth 
forever. 

She  did  put  those  memorial  quilts  aside  to  complete  eight  star  blankets 
for  a family  naming  ceremony  during  the  Fort  Totten  Day  Celebration  in 
August . 

For  Alberts,  sewing  star  blankets  is  relaxing  and  makes  her  feel  good 
that  she  is  helping  her  family  and  community." 

[Yellow  Bird  may  be  reached  at  (701)  780-1228  or  (800)  477-6572,  ext.  228, 
or  dyellow  bird@gfherald . com] 
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Pojoaque  Pueblo  Warns  Bear  Hunters 
Journal  Staff  Report 

Would-be  vigilantes  intent  on  dealing  with  rogue  bears  in  Pojoaque 
Valley  take  heed:  The  law  won't  stand  for  it. 

Pojoaque  Tribal  Police  Sgt.  Leonard  Romero  warned  that  anyone  caught 
within  the  pueblo  boundaries  hunting  bears  risks  arrest. 

He  said  tribal  police  confronted  one  party  and  another  fled  as  police 
approached  Tuesday. 

The  number  of  bear  sightings  rose  dramatically  the  same  day,  from  the 
usual  one  a day  to  about  six,  which  police  believe  represent  sightings  of 
several  bears,  Romero  said. 

A large,  400  to  500  pound  bear  injured  when  it  was  struck  by  a car  last 
week  remains  at  large  and  may  be  potentially  dangerous,  Romero  said.  He 
urged  caution  dealing  with  any  bear. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Albuquerque  Journal. 
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Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Sub j : Prison  Pen  Pals 

I am  grateful  to  the  Native  American  Inmates  and  Families  Support  Group  for 
allowing  me  to  access  their  database  of  Native  American  inmates  requesting 
pen  pals.  The  full  list  can  be  found  at 

http://www.angelfire.com/wy/nainmatessupportgrp/PEN,  along  with  a good 
basic  discussion  of  what  you  can  send,  and  what  is  forbidden  (customized 
to  several  different  states  and  institutions,  as  requirements  differ). 


Mike  Thompson 

# B-6801  CSP  Corcoran 
4A  4R  52 

P.O.  Box  3476 
Corcoran,  Ca.  93212-3476 

Neil  Kenandore 

# 908876 
WSP  IMU 

1313  No.  13th  Ave 
Walla  Walla,  Wa.  99362 


Wally  Ray  Wilson 
#766899 

WCC  Pine  Hall  B-6 
P . . Box  900 
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Sub j : Update:  Texas  Hunger  Strike  9/12/2001 

from  IRONHOUSE/Support 

Barbara  Fortier,  Coordinator 

bdyingswan(3aol . com 

http: //www. ironhousesupport .f2s . com 

POB  262  / Villa  Rica,  GA  30180-0262 

Dear  Friends, 

I am  the  outside  coordinator  for  the  Texas  prisoners'  hunger  strike  and 
Rachel  is  coordinating  the  outside  fast  in  support  of  these  prisoners.  On 
the  eve  of  this  strike,  I sit  with  you  in  the  dark  shadows  of  this  historic 
horrifying  act  of  terrorism  on  American  soil.  I too  am  lef 
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(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 

+ + 

[ Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  j 

[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  [ 

! http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  j 


+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.ammsa.com;  www.indianz.com;  ndn-aim  and  Rez  Life  mailing  Lists; 
newsgroups:  alt. native, soc. culture. native;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


"My  father,  you  have  made  promises  to  me  and  to  my  children. 

If  the  promises  had  been  made  by  a person  of  no  standing,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  his  promises  fail.  But  you,  who  are 
so  great  in  riches  and  power;  I am  astonished  that  I do  not  see 
your  promises  fulfilled!" 

"I  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  you  had  never  made  such 
promises  than  that  you  should  have  made  them  and  not 
performed  them.  ." 

Shinguaconse  ("Little  Pine") 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

| i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 


I and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  \ 

\ so  that  my  forefathers  I 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
| Dourney  | 

i The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  ! 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 

i ! 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  [ 

+- 


Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Go  to  Victor  Rocha's  Pechanga  page  http://pechanga.net  and  note  all 
the  aid  and  support  by  Native  Nations  and  individuals.  Much  of  it  is 
very  substantial.  Strangely,  MSNBC  didn't  mirror  any  of  this  same 
list  in  their  list  of  aid  contributors . Mighty  white  of  MSNBC. 


I have  seen  and  heard  things  that  bring  sadness. 

Raping  a girl  of  Islamic  faith  will  not  atone  for  the  September  11 
attacks.  Assaulting  a Pakistani  grocer  will  not  bring  about  balance 
for  the  deaths  in  New  York,  Washington  and  Pennsylvania.  These  acts 
will  only  condemn  the  attackers'  own  spirits  to  an  eternity  of  pain. 

We  all  need  to  remember  who  we  are.  We  have  been  given  a way  of  being 
that  is  Sacred  and  beautiful. 


I would  have  pulled  the  switch  that  started  the  lethal  chemicals  flowing 
into  Timothy  McVeigh.  I will  do  the  same,  if  asked,  to  Terry  Nichols.  I 
know  brothers  and  sisters  who  lost  loved  ones  in  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing. 

I pray  the  ones  who  participated  in  the  September  attacks  will  feel  the 
circle  made  complete  seven  times  over. 


I do  not  wish  harm  to  one  single  innocent. 


PLEASE  send  as  soon  as  possible  names  and  addresses  of  those  who  have 
needs  this  winter.  I am  receiving  inquiries,  and  much  of  last  year's 
list  is  no  longer  valid. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 


gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy.org 
gars@olagrande . net 
gars@sdf .lonestar .org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 

- Homer  Paul  Stands  Sr. 

- Pine  Ridge  Group 
helps  in  New  York 

- Navajos  in  Washington 
cope  with  Tragedy 

- Oneida  Indian  Nation 
offers  Resources  in  Crisis 

- New  Report  another 
blow  to  Government  Trust  Reform 

- Interior  Infighting 
hampering  Trust  Fund  Fix 

- Monitor  lambastes  Norton 
over  Inaction 

- The  diversity  of  Corn 

- Alcoholism  and 
its  Biological  Factors 

- Chiapas:  We  Will  Die  of  Hunger 

- Sun  Peaks  Protest  Spreads 

- Award  of  Grant  to  Tribe 
riles  Legislator 

- ABQ  Mayoral  Challengers 
endorse  Paseo  Extension 

- The  Case  for  Hemp 

- Response  to  Terrorism 
to  delay  Indian  Agenda 

"RE : Homer  Paul  Stands  Sr. 

Date:  Sat,  22  Sep  2001  09:37:58  EDT 
From:  ErthAvengr@aol.com 
Sub  j : Oglala,  SD:  The  Passing  of  Homer  Paul  Stands  Sr. 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

http: //www. rap id city journal . com 

Homer  Paul  Stands  Sr. 

"A  Life  Remembered" 

OGLALA  - As  Native  Americans,  we  exchange  names  and  shake  hands  and 
somehow  connect  our  relationships  with  each  other,  but  if  you  mention 
Homer  Stands,  the  immediate  icon  that  will  come  to  mind  will  be  Rodeo.  As 
a Native  American  cowboy,  he  was  a legend  in  his  own  time,  an  icon  for  the 
Native  Americans  and  one  of  the  greatest  showmen  in  rodeo.  He  represented 
Native  Americans  with  the  likes  of  Casey  Tibbs  and  Dim  Shoulders. 

He  was  on  a mission  to  put  the  Native  Americans  on  the  front  page  as  an 
all-around  cowboy  and  did  it  with  no  shame.  He  was  one  not  to  follow  the 
crowd,  because  he  stood  out  alone  and  made  it  to  the  Rodeo  Cowboy  Hall  of 
Fame.  The  rewards  were  many,  and  his  rodeo  pictures  are  on  postcards  and 
hanging  on  the  walls  of  many  establishments,  and  he  won  countless  numbers 
of  championship  rodeo  buckles,  and  the  stories  go  on  about  his  greatness, 
but  he  was  a humble  Native  American  and  gained  no  riches.  He  only  wanted  to 
put  the  Native  Americans  in  the  front  seat  of  those  who  care.  With  all  the 
fame  and  notoriety,  his  greatest  joy  in  life  was  his  family.  He  was  aware 
of  the  needs  and  wants  of  each  one,  proportioning  his  love  and  attention 
accordingly. 

Such  was  the  man  who  lived  to  be  86  years  old.  He  is  survived  by  his 
sister,  Theresa  Blacksmith  of  Oglala,  S.D.;  his  sons  and  daughters,  Loretta 
Zimiga  of  Vermillion,  Henrietta  Nelson  of  Vermillion,  Frederick  Stands  of 
Oglala,  Homer  Stands  II  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Hazel  Stands  of  Omaha,  Neb., 
Harry  Stands  of  Oglala,  Hubert  Stands  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Victoria 
Castaway  of  Sioux  Falls,  Lyle  Stands  of  Oregon,  and  Hope  Tirado  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowaj  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  grandchildren . His  wife,  four 
sons  and  one  daughter  await  him  in  the  spirit  world. 

Homer  Paul  Stands  Sr.,  86,  Oglala,  died  Wednesday,  Sept.  19,  2001,  at 
Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 


- AFN  Budget  cut  by  Half 

- Indian  Brook  stays  off  the  Water 

- Mi'kmaq  Case  testing  Limits 
of  Treaty  Rights 

- Native  Protesters 

occupy  Tourism  B.C.  Office 

- Ecoffey  Named  Director 
of  BIA's  Law  Enforcement 

- Officer  showed  no  remorse 
over  Shooting 

- NDP  calls  on  Harris 

to  resign  over  Ipperwash 

- Vandals  Destroy 
Priceless  Indian  Pictograph 

- BIA  Vehicle  Drags  Woman  500  Feet 

- Saskatoon  Police  guilty 
of  Unlawful  Confinement 

- Aboriginals  applaud 
firing  of  Saskatoon  Cops 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Inmates  Right  Violations 

- Rustywire:  Running  Wild  and  Free 

- Poem:  Hear  this  Unworthy  One 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Upcoming  Events 


A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  22,  at  Brother 
Rene  Hall  in  Oglala. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Sept.  24,  at  the  hall,  with  the  Rev. 
Agnes  Tyon,  the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon  and  the  Rev.  Leo  American  Horse  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

~ - > 

To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups.com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER 

"RE : Pine  Ridge  Group  helps  in  New  York"  

Date:  Thu,  20  Sep  2001  08:35:07  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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Pine  Ridge  group  helps  in  New  York 
By  Steve  Miller,  West  River  Editor 

PINE  RIDGE  - More  than  20  police  officers  and  emergency-medical  personnel 
from  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  helped  in  the  recovery  from  the  Sept.  11 
terrorist  attack  on  New  York  City. 

Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  Police  Chief  Marvin  Bad  Wound  said  the  group  was 
driving  back  to  Pine  Ridge  on  Wednesday. 

He  said  10  police  officers,  led  by  Capt.  Of  Police  lames  Twiss, 
patrolled  and  performed  other  security  duties  in  the  New  York  area.  They 
left  for  New  York  on  the  afternoon  after  the  attacks,  arriving  last  Friday, 
Bad  Wound  said. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  had  asked  the  Pine  Ridge 
Ambulance  Service  for  help,  and  the  tribal  police  also  decided  to  send 
officers,  he  said. 

"When  we  had  the  tornadoes  here  a couple  of  years  ago,  we  had  a lot  of 
people  come  down  here  to  assist  us,"  he  added.  "We  felt  we  needed  to  repay 
the  kindness  that  was  shown." 

Bad  Wound  said  he  hoped  FEMA  would  reimburse  the  tribal  agencies  for 
their  costs. 

In  addition  to  Twiss,  officers  who  went  to  New  York  are  Dennis  Martinez, 
Dustin  Baxter,  Bernardo  Rodriquez,  Robert  Stover,  Terry  DeMasters,  Lance 
Fills  The  Pipe,  Dan  Crazy  Thunder,  Keith  Grube  and  Phil  Clifford  Jr. 

The  ambulance  service  sent  13  staffers,  including  director  Wendell 
Youngman,  Audrey  Shields,  a secretary  in  the  ambulance-service  office, 
said . 

You  may  call  West  River  Editor  Steve  Miller  at  394-8417  or  send  e-mail 
to  steve .miller@rapidcity journal . com. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Rapid  City  Journal.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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A 'strange  and  scary  feeling' 

Navajos  in  Washington  cope  with  tragedy 
By  Nathan  J.  Tohtsoni 
The  Navajo  Times 


WINDOW  ROCK  (Sept.  20,  2001)  - No  one  knows  for  sure  how  many  Navajos 
reside  in  New  York  City  and  Washington,  D.C.  - the  cities  that  terrorists 
attacked  in  what  President  George  W.  Bush  calls  the  "first  war  of  the 
21st  Century." 

According  to  the  latest  U.S.  Census,  there  are  more  than  25,000  Native 
Americans  who  reside  in  those  cities  (a  break  down  of  tribal  affiliation 
is  not  listed).  Officially,  there  has  been  no  word  whether  a Navajo  person 
was  injured  or  killed  in  the  Sept.  11  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center 
and  Pentagon. 

President  Kelsey  Begaye  and  a delegation  of  tribal  officials  were  in 
Washington  when  the  attacks  occurred.  Finding  themselves  stranded,  they 
drove  home  instead  of  waiting  for  the  airports  to  open. 

Rumors  speculated  that  a Navajo  was  aboard  one  of  the  doomed  airplanes. 

A listing  of  passengers  and  crew  members  of  the  four  commercial  flights 
showed  no  Navajo-sounding  names.  There  has  been  no  confirmation  if  the 
rumor  is  true. 

Also,  the  only  known  Navajo  who  works  in  the  Pentagon  was  in  Texas  the 
day  of  the  attacks. 

For  only  the  second  time  in  Navajo  Nation  government  history,  all 
branches  were  dismissed  from  work,  this  time  at  noon  Friday  in  observance 
of  "National  Day  of  Prayer  and  Remembrance  for  the  Victims."  All  branches 
were  dismissed  at  noon  the  day  of  the  attack. 

Michael  Riggs,  originally  of  Tuba  City,  is  one  of  several  Navajos  who 
works  in  the  Washington  area.  He  was  only  one  of  many  affected  by  that 
day's  events. 

"It  was  very  frustrating  and  difficult  to  know  you're  a long  way  from 
home,"  said  Riggs,  senior  policy  advisor  for  Congresswoman  Barbara  Lee,  D- 
Calif.  "It  was  a very  strange  and  scary  feeling." 

Begaye  and  the  Navajo  delegation  were  attending  the  Tribal  Leaders  Forum 
where  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  were  discussed.  The  forum  was 
held  Sept.  11  at  a hotel  near  the  U.S.  Capitol,  several  miles  from  the 
Pentagon . 

They  were  scheduled  to  fly  to  Albuquerque  Thursday.  However,  since  all 
non-military  flights  were  grounded,  they  found  themselves  stranded  in  the 
nation's  capital. 

"We  started  a road  trip,"  said  Merle  Pete,  spokesman  for  Begaye,  as  he 
described  how  the  majority  of  the  tribe's  representatives  returned  home. 

Pete  was  in  one  of  three  vehicles  that  departed  at  3 p.m.  (EST)  Thursday. 
A fourth  vehicle  departed  on  Friday.  It  took  the  party  35  hours  straight 
to  reach  Window  Rock.  Pete  added  that  several  people  waited  out  the 
commercial  airline  grounding  and  flew  out  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Pete  said  a main  reason  that  Begaye  and  other  tribal  officials  did  not 
wait  out  the  airline  grounding  was  because  of  safety  concerns  in 
Washington  and  business  that  needed  to  be  completed  on  the  Navajo  Nation. 

There  had  been  discussions  that  two  tribal  airplanes  would  pick  up  the 
tribal  officials  and  staff,  but  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
disallowed  charter  planes  from  flying. 

"Who  knows  when  they  would  let  us  get  back,"  Pete  said.  "It  was  really 
unreal.  I don't  know  how  to  else  to  describe  it.  It's  hard  to  believe  this 
could  happen,  then  to  have  it  happen  right  before  your  eyes.  Initially  it 
was  hard  to  believe.  It  didn't  kick  in  until  later  on." 

The  only  known  Navajo  person  who  could  have  been  in  harm's  way  was  U.S. 
Army  Major  Tracey  Clyde,  apparently  the  only  Navajo  who  works  in  the 
Pentagon.  He  was  in  San  Antonio  the  day  of  the  attack.  He  has  since  called 
family  again  from  the  Pentagon  assuring  them  that  he's  fine,  his  brother, 
Victor  Clyde  of  Lukachukai,  Ariz.,  said. 

Clyde,  34,  of  Shiprock  is  the  highest-ranking  Navajo  in  the  military. 

Riggs  described  Sept.  11  as  starting  out  as  a "typical  day."  It  was  only 
later  that  it  became  what  Bush  called  the  day  "our  nation  saw  evil." 

He  was  on  a metro  train  when  the  first  plane  crashed  into  the  first 
tower  at  the  World  Trade  Center.  He  was  on  the  telephone  when  he  saw  the 
second  plane  crash  live  on  television.  Once  the  third  plane  crashed  into 
the  Pentagon,  Riggs  said  that's  when  the  federal  buildings  across  the  city 
were  evacuated. 

When  he  got  home,  he  found  his  answering  machine  full  of  messages  from 


home. 

"It  was  really  quite  interesting  because  they  never  call/'  he  said.  "I 
was  in  New  York  City  the  Friday  before.  The  World  Trade  Center  is  the  most 
prominent  fixture.  Now  to  know  that  they  don't  exist  is  really  mind- 
boggling.  It's  a real  surreal  feeling." 

The  New  York  crashes  have  affected  him  personally,  as  a friend  of  his  is 
unaccounted  for.  Also,  a co-worker  lost  family  members  on  one  of  the 
doomed  flights  in  New  York. 

"It's  really  devastating  to  know  that  someone  who  you  knew  died  on  the 
planes  or  is  still  missing,"  Riggs  said,  as  he  paused  before  continuing. 
"We  need  to  try  and  pull  together.  There  is  a lot  of  outrage.  This  is  a 
time  to  unite  together  and  not  be  against  each  other,"  as  he  mentioned 
reports  that  Arab-looking  cab  drivers  have  been  pulled  out  of  taxis  and 
beaten . 

Although  not  as  personally  affected  as  Riggs,  Pete  said  the  past  week 
has  been  exhausting.  He  personally  saw  the  Pentagon  from  the  highway 
Tuesday  evening. 

A technology  conference  that  Begaye  had  scheduled  in  Nevada  has  been 
cancelled.  Pete  said  there's  no  word  when  the  president  would  be  flying 
commercially. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2001  Navajo  Times/Navajo  Nation. 
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Oneida  Indian  Nation  offers  resources  in  crisis 
By  Associated  Press,  9/18/2001  17:41 

ONEIDA,  N.Y.  (AP)  The  Oneida  Indian  Nation  has  offered  its  support  and 
resources  to  help  the  state  recover  from  last  week's  terrorist  attacks  on 
the  World  Trade  Center. 

"We  at  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  have  observed  this  tragedy  and  join  the 
world's  family  of  nations  now  in  expressing  our  sympathies  and  concerns  to 
you,"  Oneida  representative  Ray  Halbritter  wrote  in  letters  sent  last  week 
to  Gov.  George  Pataki  and  New  York  City  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani. 

"We  write  to  offer  whatever  we  can  assist  with,  health,  human  service, 
and  disaster  relief  aid." 

The  Oneidas  also  organized  a blood  drive  with  disaster  relief  agencies. 


Terrorist  Attacks  on  U.S.  - How  can  you  help? 

Donate  cash,  emergency  relief  information 
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New  report  another  blow  to  government  reform  of  trust  fund  for  Indian  lands 
The  Associated  Press 
By:  Robert  Gehrke 


Associated  Press  Writer 
September  18,  2001 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  _ Government  efforts  to  compile  and  double-check  untold 
numbers  of  records  documenting  billions  of  dollars  in  royalties  from 
Indian  lands  are  in  disarray,  according  to  a court-appointed  investigator. 

The  chaos  and  delays  in  putting  the  information  together  could 
significantly  delay  the  push  by  the  Interior  Department  and  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  reorganize  the  management  of  the  Indian  trust  funds. 

"Without  a major  reorganization  of  the  BIA  Data  Cleanup  subproject  . . . 
data  cleanup  and  trust  reform  have  no  hope  of  near-term  completion,"  wrote 
court  monitor  Joseph  S.  Kieffer  III. 

In  some  regions,  it  could  take  at  least  a decade  _ and  possibly  as  much 
as  40  years  _ to  get  the  necessary  data  in  order,  Kieffer  said  in  his 
report  filed  with  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  late  Friday. 

Lamberth  is  presiding  in  a lawsuit  filed  on  behalf  of  more  than  300,000 
Indian  trust  fund  account  holders  who  claim  the  government  squandered  at 
least  $10  billion  and  possibly  many  times  that  amount. 

The  trust  funds  were  established  in  1887  to  manage  royalties  from 
grazing,  mining,  logging  and  oil  drilling  on  Indian  lands. 

The  government  has  acknowledged  mismanaging  the  funds  and  Lamberth  has 
ordered  the  Interior  and  Treasury  departments  and  BIA  to  piece  together 
how  much  money  was  lost. 

The  Interior  Department  and  BIA  are  also  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
restructure  trust  management  to  ensure  the  money  is  accounted  for  in  the 
future. 

It  is  the  third  time  that  Kieffer  has  issued  a scathing  condemnation  of 
BIA  and  Interior  for  inaction  and  misrepresentations  to  the  court. 

In  his  first  report,  Kieffer  said  the  government  had  not  made  any 
progress  in  18  months  toward  meeting  Lamberth' s demand  for  a historical 
accounting.  In  the  second,  he  said  a $40  million  computer  system  designed 
for  future  trust  management  may  have  to  be  scrapped. 

"Put  them  together,  what's  left?  It's  devastation,"  said  Dennis  Gingold, 
the  attorney  representing  the  Indian  plaintiffs.  "They  have  destroyed  the 
trust . " 

Interior  spokeswoman  Stephanie  Hanna  said  the  department  was  still 
reviewing  the  report  and  couldn't  comment  on  its  specifics. 

"This  administration  feels  that  we  are  taking  the  right  steps  to  move 
forward  with  comprehensive  trust  reform,"  she  said. 

Each  separate  Indian  account  has  generated  mountains  of  paperwork  as 
titles  and  rights  to  land  have  been  charted  over  more  than  a century.  One 
plot  in  Billings,  Mont.,  for  example,  had  generated  more  than  220,948 
documents  relating  to  the  title  of  the  land,  not  including  leases  and 
contracts  for  use  of  the  land. 

In  many  cases,  only  paper  copies  of  the  records  exist  and  they  have  to 
be  entered  into  a computer  system.  That  is  believed  to  be  the  case  with  75 
percent  of  the  documents  remaining  to  be  entered  into  the  main  computer 
database,  Kieffer  said. 

The  records  also  must  be  checked  for  errors  or  duplication.  An  early 
analysis  found  mistakes  in  one-third  of  a sample  of  documents  reviewed 
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Interior  infighting  hampering  trust  fund  fix 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  2001 

Although  the  government  faces  a daunting  technical  and  policy  task  in 
correcting  more  than  100  years  of  financial  mismanagement  of  the  trust 


fund,  internal  battles  at  the  Department  of  Interior  are  delaying  what  is 
owed  to  an  estimated  300,00  American  Indians  throughout  the  country,  court 
documents,  reports  and  interviews  show. 

Charged  by  law  to  provide  an  accurate  accounting  of  the  funds  owed  to 
American  Indians,  the  Interior  has  been  struggling  to  do  just  that.  Lack 
of  adequate  records,  outmoded  policies  and  outdated  or  non-existent 
computer  systems  have  forced  the  government  to  start  from  square  one. 

But  even  though  top  officials  say  fixing  those  problems  isn't  "rocket 
science"  and  claim  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  employees  are  committed  to 
fixing  the  broken  trust,  high-level  disputes  over  management,  power 
structure  and  how  to  handle  the  five-year-old  Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit  are 
hampering  resolution. 

The  first  indications  came  in  late  February,  when  an  appeals  court 
upheld  a landmark  ruling  against  the  government.  Soon  after,  the  BIA's  top 
computer  official,  who  had  once  managed  a $40  million  software  project  now 
widely  seen  as  a failure,  raised  serious  concerns  about  the  status  of 
trust  reform. 

Dorn  Nessi's  memo  lead  to  outrage  among  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  and  members 
of  Congress.  Yet  just  a month  later.  Interior  officials,  including  Special 
Trustee  Tom  Slonaker  and  BIA  Deputy  Commissioner  Sharon  Blackwell,  told  a 
House  committee  that  trust  reform  was  working. 

The  united  front  belied  an  internal  dispute  court  monitor  Joseph  S. 
Kieffer  III  has  since  uncovered  in  three  reports.  According  to  Kieffer, 
lawyers  at  the  Interior  --  along  with  senior  management,  including 
Blackwell  --  have  repeatedly  engaged  in  battles  with  Slonaker  about  the 
trust  fund. 

According  to  Kieffer 's  first  report,  senior  management  hatched  a now- 
discarded  plan  to  conduct  a statistical  sampling  of  the  trust  accounts 
over  the  objections  of  Slonaker' s office.  The  plan  resulted  in  a year  and 
one-half  of  no  progress  to  provide  Indian  beneficiaries  a report  of  the 
money  they  are  owed,  wrote  Kieffer. 

And  when  Slonaker  tried  to  present  what  he  considered  a more  accurate 
view  of  the  trust  reform  project,  his  comments  were  edited  out,  according 
to  Kieffer 's  second  report  about  the  Trust  Assets  and  Accounting 
Management  System  (TAAMS).  The  revelation  has  since  led  Interior  Solicitor 
Bill  Myers,  a Bush  appointee,  to  remove  two  of  his  attorneys  from  the 
trust  fund. 

But  Kieffer 's  recently  released  report  on  data  cleanup  points  to  trouble 
at  the  top.  When  Slonaker  objected  to  a court-mandated  quarterly  report 
now  two  weeks  overdue,  Myers  subjected  him  to  "criticism  and  obstruction," 
said  Kieffer. 

Kieffer  also  blasts  the  Interior  for  the  state  of  communication  between 
Slonaker  and  his  boss.  Secretary  Gale  Norton.  Instead  of  meeting  with 
Slonaker  face-to-face  about  what  appear  to  be  serious  misgivings  about 
reform,  she  instead  sent  him  a puzzling  letter  questioning  his  obstinance. 

"The  Secretary's  letter  revealed  an  apparent  lack  of  direct 
communications  with  the  Special  Trustee  and  confusion,"  over  his 
objections,  wrote  Kieffer. 

It  is  a footnote,  however,  that  is  more  telling:  "Would  it  not  have  been 
more  expedient  for  the  Secretary  to  meet  with  her  Special  Trustee  and  the 
Solicitor  to  learn  of  those  concerns  about  trust  reform  operations  rather 
than  write  him  a letter?"  Kieffer  wonders. 

"And  why  had  not  the  Special  Trustee  met  or  talked  to  the  Secretary 
about  his  concerns  prior  to  addressing  them  in  the  Quarterly  Report?"  he 
added . 

Kieffer  goes  on  to  question  what  Norton  has  claimed  as  progress  in  trust 
reform.  In  July,  she  signed  a secretarial  order  giving  Slonaker  more  power 
over  the  project. 

But,  according  to  Kieffer,  the  order  may  do  little  good  due  to  the 
conflicts  at  the  Interior.  Since  Slonaker  has  not  been  given  direct 
authority  over  senior  managers,  he  is  unlikely  to  change  the  heart  of  the 
problem  that  has  delayed  justice  to  the  Indian  beneficiaries,  said  Kieffer. 

"The  genesis  of  the  problem  stems  directly  from  the  senior  management," 
wrote  Kieffer,  "who  have  refused  to  conduct  the  historical  accounting, 
covered  up  their  mismanagement  of  TAAMS'  development,  and  failed  to 


effectively  address  the  serious  data  cleanup  issues  or  provide  the 
management  and  resources  necessary  to  accomplish  that  cleanup;  all  the 
while  providing  this  Court  with  overly  optimistic  and  misleading 
assessments  of  data  cleanup  and  trust  reform  operations." 

Congress  has  spent  $514  million  on  trust  reform  and  has  indicated  an 
unwillingness  to  dedicate  more  unless  given  proof  that  certain  projects 
are  working.  Hearings  on  the  trust  fund  are  expected  to  be  scheduled  soon. 
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Monitor  lambastes  Norton  over  tribal-money  inaction 

By  Bill  McAllister 

Denver  Post  Washington  Bureau  Chief 

Sunday,  September  23,  2001  - WASHINGTON  - Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton 
has  been  handed  another  failing  grade  from  the  lawyer  who  has  been 
monitoring  her  department's  effort  to  clean  up  the  more  than  300,000  trust 
accounts  it  holds  for  American  Indians. 

Joseph  S.  Kieffer  of  Washington  last  week  handed  that  assessment  to  the 
federal  judge  who  appointed  him. 

Kieffer 's  highly  critical  report  got  little  attention  because  of  the 
terrorist  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center  and  the  Pentagon. 

But  those  who  read  the  40-page  report  found  that  Kieffer  had  little 
compassion  for  the  Bush  administration's  efforts  to  win  more  time  to 
address  the  issues  that  the  Colorado-based  Native  American  Rights  Fund  of 
Boulder  first  raised  five  years  ago  in  its  lawsuit  over  the  accounts. 

"The  cry  that  "it  didn't  happen  on  our  watch'  can  no  longer  provide  a 
defense  for  this  administration,"  Kieffer  said,  sharply  attacking  Norton's 
handling  of  the  case.  He  had  questioned  her  actions  in  previous  reports 
but  had  reserved  his  strongest  criticism  for  the  Clinton  administration. 

This  time  Kieffer  quoted  the  pledges  by  Norton  and  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  Director  Neil  McCaleb  to  make  trust  reform  a priority.  "The  major 
fallacy  in  these  pronouncements  is  that  the  Interior  defendants  have  had 
time  to  bring  about  trust  reform,"  he  said. 

Norton  is  relying  on  and  defending  the  same  people  who  advised  former 
Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  during  the  previous  administration, 
Kieffer  noted. 

"If  the  secretary  of  Interior  and  her  appointees  have  asked  the  right 
questions  . . . that  would  appear  required  in  light  of  DOI's  and  BIA's 
history  of  mismanagement  and  recalcitrance  . . . they  have  been  given  the 
wrong  answers  or  choose  to  ignore  the  true  answers  or  unquestioningly 
accepted  the  absence  of  any  answers." 

No  less  than  Paul  Moorehead,  the  senior  Republican  aide  on  the  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committee,  appeared  to  agree  with  the  criticism,  Kieffer 
said.  "The  Indians'  perspective  of  this  administration  is  that  we've  done 
little  more  than  shuffle  the  chairs  on  the  deck  of  the  Titanic,"  Moorehead 
told  the  monitor. 

"The  luxury  of  time  is  not  available  for  this  administration,"  Moorehead 
said  in  an  interview.  While  the  Clinton  administration  "lurched  from 
crisis  to  crisis,"  Indians  expect  the  Bush  administration  to  resolve  the 
lawsuit,  he  said. 

Norton  declined  to  be  interviewed,  but  Stephanie  Hanna,  her  spokeswoman, 
said  the  Bush  administration  soon  will  respond  to  the  report.  "This 
administration  feels  we  are  taking  the  right  steps,"  Hanna  said. 

Kieffer  couldn't  disagree  more.  "The  plea  that  this  administration  must 
be  given  more  time  to  institute  its  strategies  and  management  plans  over 


trust  reforms  rings  hollow/'  the  monitor  said. 

The  underlying  problem  is  that  the  Bush  administration's  leaders  didn't 
take  enough  time  to  examine  the  problems  before  they  took  office,  and  they 
still  haven't  asked  the  right  questions,  Kieffer  said.  The  BIA's  inability 
to  manage  the  trust  accounts,  which  hold  funds  the  government  collected 
for  oil  and  gas  leases  on  Indian  lands,  has  been  documented  for  decades. 

"The  future  and  some  of  the  past  trust  reform  decisions  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  present  administration,"  Kieffer  said.  "Its 
representatives  have  stated  they  are  focusing  on  the  future.  But  that 
future  has  been  irrevocably  affected  by  the  seven  months  of  this 
administration's  decisions  on  trust  reform.  ..." 

"Despite  all  of  the  Interior  defendants'  positive  public  pronouncements, 
the  required  high-level  political  and  institutional  will  to  bring  about 
critical  internal  trust  reform  management  and  systems  corrections  has  not 
been  observed  to  date  by  most  concerned  parties,"  Kieffer  said.  "Without 
additional  high-level  management  reorganization  and  major  resource  and 
personnel  reallocation  and,  potentially,  other  leadership  solutions, 
reform  of  trust  reform  . . . will  come  slowly,  if  at  all." 

Bill  McAllister's  e-mail  address  is  bmcallister@denverpost.com. 
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The  diversity  of  Corn:  Traditional  species  vs.  today's  Sweet  Corn 
By  Kent  Sannman 

Mention  corn  to  most  people,  and  they  think  of  a canned  or  plastic- 
wrapped  vegetable  that  they  buy  at  the  supermarket.  Most  of  them  fail  to 
realize  how  complex  a crop  corn  actually  is.  In  part  this  is  simply  the 
consequence  of  living  in  a modern,  technological  society.  For  many  Indians, 
it  is  also  the  consequence  of  a few  hundred  years  of  cultural  degradation, 
unfortunately  at  times  self-inflicted. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  corn  is  its  diversity.  It  can  be 
grown  in  climates  as  diverse  as  the  tropics  of  South  America  to  Canada  and 
it  comes  in  a variety  of  sizes  and  colors.  Everything  points  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  original  Indian  agricultural  systems  this  diversity  was 
extremely  important.  Arthur  Parker's  "Iroquois  Uses  of  Maize"  lists  a 
number  of  different  corn  varieties  grown  by  the  Seneca  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Alford  Shackleford  also  mentions  the  diversity  of  corn  types 
grown  by  the  Absentee  Shawnee  in  Oklahoma  in  his  book  "Civilization".  Both 
books  detail  the  different  traditional  dishes  that  were  made  and  the  types 
of  corn  preferred  for  each  dish.  Most  interviews  with  Indian  elders 
conducted  at  the  turn  of  the  century  in  Oklahoma  list  two  to  four 
varieties  of  corn  grown  by  their  families.  Morgan  Wells,  a Chickasaw  elder 
from  Stonewall,  OK,  has  grown  five  different  corn  varieties  for  a number 
of  years.  Although  one  is  an  old  19th  century  commercial  variety  , the 
other  four  are  varieties  grown  by  his  grandfather  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
I.T.  This  variety  in  color,  kernel  type,  growing  characteristics  etc.  is 
not  arbitrary;  Indians  didn't  grow  blue  corn  just  because  they  liked  the 
color.  There  are  almost  always  reasons  for  the  variations. 

First,  there  are  the  variations  in  kernel  type.  Excluding  popcorn,  there 
are  four  general  corn  types  based  on  their  kernel  characteristics:  flour, 
flint,  dent,  and  sweet.  Flour  corn,  as  the  name  implies,  is  suitable  for 
making  flour.  Flour  corn  has  large,  round  seeds  that  are  relatively  soft. 
Flint  corn,  as  its  name  implies  has  kernels  with  hard  outer  coverings. 

Flint  corn  traditionally  was  the  type  preferred  for  making  sofkee,  pashofa 
and  other  hominy-type  dishes.  Dent  is  sort  of  a cross  between  flour  and 


flint-  it  has  the  soft,  floury  center  and  top  of  a flour  corn  with  the 
hard,  outer  sides  of  a flint  corn.  Because  of  the  differing  hardness,  the 
sides  and  the  center  and  top  dry  at  different  rate.  This  causes  the  top  to 
collapse  inward,  creating  a "dent"  in  the  top  of  the  kernel.  Sweet  corn 
has  a gene  in  it  that  inhibits  the  sugar  in  the  immature  kernels  from 
being  converted  into  starch  as  in  the  other  varieties. 

As  in  most  things  in  life,  each  type  has  its  own  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  While  its  soft,  floury  kernel  makes  flour  corn  ideal  for 
grinding,  it  also  means  that  the  seeds  are  susceptible  to  damage  and 
therefore  do  not  store  well.  Flints,  on  the  other  hand,  due  to  their  hard 
outer  coating,  store  extremely  well.  In  addition,  the  toughness  of  the 
kernels  extends  to  the  whole  plant.  Flint  corns  are  very  hardy  and  able  to 
grow  quickly  and  tolerate  cold  climates.  Furthermore,  flint  corns  tend  to 
have  higher  protein  content  than  other  types,  which  is  important  since 
corn  tends  to  be  low  in  protein.  Dent  is  an  all-purpose  corn  and  can  be 
used  either  as  a flint  or  a flour  corn.  Dent  has  another  virtue  in  that  it 
tends  to  out-produce  most  other  types.  Sweet  corn,  because  of  its  high 
sugar  content,  was  valued  for  its  taste  and  as  an  ingredient  in  several 
tribes'  high-energy  travel  foods.  However,  sweet  corn  is  the  least  hardy 
type  and  tends  to  be  the  least  productive.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in 
the  past  Indians  tended  to  prefer  flint  and  flour  corns,  whereas  today 
almost  all  commercial  corn  production  in  the  US  is  of  dent  corn  with  a 
small  amount  of  sweet  corn.  Consequently,  any  attempt  to  make  traditional 
corn  dishes  with  commercially  available  corn  would  only  be  partial  right. 

Another  aspect  of  diversity  is  the  height  of  the  stalk.  One  of  the 
supposed  advantages  of  the  some  of  the  modern  hybrid  corns  compared  to 
some  of  the  older  varieties  is  that  the  hybrids  have  a short  stalk.  Rather 
than  wasting  its  energy  on  the  stalk,  the  corn  put  its  energy  in  to  the 
ears,  thereby  increasing  production.  One  of  the  Chickasaw  varieties  grown 
by  Morgan  Wells  and  a Chickasaw  variety  grown  by  Carl  Barnes  both  can 
produce  very  tall  stalks;  some  stalks  are  at  least  12'  tall  (apparently 
there  is  a Cherokee  variety  that  has  stalks  15'tall).  On  the  other  hand,  a 
red  flour  corn  grown  by  Morgan  Wells  consistently  produces  more  ears  than 
the  tall,  yellow  variety  and  has  a short  stalk.  Obviously,  the  Chickasaws 
figured  out  how  to  re-direct  the  energy  into  the  ears  rather  than  the 
stalk  but  apparently  did  not  do  it  to  the  Morgan's  yellow  corn  and  Carl's 
blue  and  white  corn.  Why?  As  previously  mentioned,  Indian  agriculture  was 
based  on  diversity,  and  part  of  that  diversity  was  inter  cropping.  As  many 
people  know,  Indians  planted  what  the  Six  Nations  called  the  "Three 
Sisters",  corn,  pole  beans,  and  squash,  together.  Pole  beans  vine,  and 
they  do  so  quite  vigorously.  Pauline  Walker,  another  Chickasaw  elder, 
stated  that  the  poles  they  used  to  cut  for  the  beans  were  at  least  10' 
tall.  It  was  her  least  favorite  task.  However,  in  talking  to  her  and 
Morgan  Wells,  it  turns  out  that  their  families  also  occasionally  planted 
pole  beans  in  the  corn,  and  the  corn  had  to  have  a tall,  strong  stalk. 
Consequently,  corn  with  a tall,  thick  stalk  was  not  "wasting"  energy  since 
it  was  acting  as  a support  to  the  beans  while  producing  a crop  of  corn  at 
the  same  time. 

The  one  type  of  diversity  that  catches  most  people's  eye  is  kernel  color. 
There  is  more  to  the  different  colors  than  just  aesthetics.  A cup  of 
hybrid  yellow  dent  corn  (commercially  produced  corn  is  almost  exclusively 
hybrid)  has  20%  of  the  Recommend  Daily  Allowance  of  Vitamin  A,  whereas  a 
cup  of  white  dent  has  less  than  1%.  Blue  corn  (the  term  also  covers  blue- 
-and-white  varieties)  is  high  in  lysine-  an  important  amino  acid  that  is 
found  in  very  low  concentrations  in  other  corns-  and  has  30%  more  protein 
than  hybrid  yellow  dent  corn.  In  addition,  it  is  high  in  certain  important 
minerals  like  iron.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  Pueblo  Indians,  who 
had  a diet  that  was  heavily  dependent  on  corn,  consider  blue  corn  sacred. 
They  also  grow  a number  of  other  corns  with  different  colors,  as  did  all 
the  other  tribes.  While  the  Pueblos  may  favor  blue  corn,  from  reading  and 
discussions  with  elders,  it  seems  that  the  Chickasaws,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  Creeks,  preferred  a white  flint  corn  as  th  eir  basic  variety.  Maybe 
there  is  an  environmental  reason  for  this  difference. 

Perhaps  as  important  as  the  corn  type  to  nutrition  was  the  way  it  was 
processed.  Corn  is  low  in  protein  and  many  of  the  other  nutrients  in  corn. 


such  as  niacin,  are  locked  up  in  a form  that  does  not  make  them  easily 
digestible.  The  Indians  found  a way  that  overcame  these  deficiencies  in 
the  way  they  processed  corn.  In  most  of  North  America  corn  was  usually 
processed  with  lye  or  wood  ashes  and  in  Mexico  and  the  American  Southwest 
lime  was  used.  Either  method  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  amount  of 
available  protein,  niacin  and  calcium  in  the  final  product.  Couple  this 
fact  with  the  fact  that  Indians  usually  preferred  flint  corn,  which  has 
high  protein  content,  and  seems  obvious  to  me  that  the  Native  Americans 
had  a very  sophisticated  knowledge  of  how  to  get  the  most  nutritional 
value  out  of  corn.  Contrast  this  with  the  Southern  Euro-Americas,  who 
adopted  corn  as  a staple,  especially  for  the  poor,  but  failed  to  adopt  for 
the  most  part  processing  corn  with  wood  ash.  The  result  of  thi  s was  the 
widespread  occurrence  of  pellagra,  a potentially  fatal  disease,  caused  by 
niacin  deficiency  among  the  poor  in  the  South.  In  the  mid-20th  Century  the 
addition  of  niacin  to  flour  led  to  the  disappearance  of  pellagra,  but  if 
the  Indian  example  had  been  followed  from  the  beginning,  there  would  not 
have  been  a problem  to  begin  with. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  this  diversity  is  being  lost.  In  Oklahoma,  many 
of  the  tribes  have  lost  their  traditional  crops,  or  they  are  being  grown 
by  a very  small  number  of  people.  Although  there  have  been  increased 
efforts  to  revive  and  maintain  culture  and  language,  it  seems  that  less 
effort  has  gone  into  preserving  the  agricultural  traditions.  This  is 
unfortunate  since  corn  was  what  literally  gave  many  of  Oklahoma's  cultures 
life;  without  corn  there  would  have  been  no  traditions  or  language  since 
there  would  have  nobody  alive  to  carry  them  on.  With  the  recent 
discoveries  about  the  link  between  diet  and  diabetes,  perhaps  this  will 
change  and  the  traditional  varieties  of  corn  may  once  again  give  life. 


The  topic  of  traditional  seeds  and  crops  will  be  discussed  by  Mr.  Carl 
Barnes,  one  of  Kent's  mentors,  at  the  upcoming  "Return  to  Your  Roots" 
Diabetes  Conference  in  October. 
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Alcoholism  and  its  biological  factors  that  lead  to  addiction 
By  Mr.  Eric  Shirt, 

Founder  of  the  Poundmaker's  Lodge  Treatment  Center  and  spokesperson  at 
"Return  to  Your  Roots"  Diabetes  Conference. 

"We  who  have  suffered  alcoholic  torture  must  believe  that  the  body  of  the 
alcoholic  is  quite  as  abnormal  as  his  mind.  It  did  not  satisfy  us  to  be 
told  that  we  could  not  control  our  drinking  just  because  we  were 
maladjusted  to  life,  that  we  were  in  full  flight  from  reality,  or  were 
outright  mental  defectives.  These  things  were  true  to  some  extent  - but 
were  sure  that  our  bodies  were  sickened  as  well.  In  our  belief,  any 
picture  of  the  alcoholic  which  leaves  out  this  physical  factor  is 
incomplete"  (emphasis  added)  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  p.  xxiv 

Nearly  sixty  years  after  the  founding  members  of  alcoholics  Anonymous 
first  shared  this  belief,  along  with  their  many  other  seminal  insights 
into  the  nature  of  alcoholism  and  recovery,  the  field  of  addictions  is 
gradually  moving  to  embrace  the  idea  of  alcoholism  as  a sickness  of  mind, 
spirit,  and  body  in  clinical  practice  as  well  as  in  theory.  One  of  the 
pioneers  in  this  movement  is  Poundmaker's  Lodge.  A treatment  Center  where, 
after  twenty-five  years  of  treating  Native  alcoholism  and  other  drug 
addictions  in  the  conventional  manner,  the  treatment  program  is  being 
re-tooled  to  incorporate  innovative  methods  of  treating  the  physical 


dimension  of  addiction  in  conjunction  with  its  traditional  methods  of 
education,  psychological  counseling,  social  rehabilitation,  and  cultural- 
spiritual  healing  - in  short,  to  provide  a truly  comprehensive  approach  to 
the  treatment  of  addiction. 

What  does  "treating  the  physical  dimension  of  addiction":  mean?  How  is 
it  treated?  Does  it  make  any  difference?  To  answer  these  questions  we 
must  first  understand  how  addiction  treatment  ha  evolved. 

The  modern  era  of  alcoholism  treatment  was  spawned  in  the  late  1940 's  by 
the  growing  success  of  alcoholics  Anonymous  in  demonstrating  that  full 
recovery  from  alcoholism  was  possible.  The  first  organized  program  of 
health  service  designed  to  treat  alcoholism  per  se  was  grounded  in  the 
philosophy  of  Alcoholics  anonymous  and  employed  treatment  methods  that 
were  patterned  after  AA's  12-step  program  of  recovery,  consisting  of 
alcohol/drug  education,  psychological  counseling  and  social  rehabilitation 
services.  This  form  of  treatment  came  to  be  known  as  the  Minnesota  Model 
and  has  served  as  the  basic  prototype  for  the  majority  of  alcohol/drug 
treatment  programs  (including  Poundmaker's  Lodge)  developed  over  the  past 
fifty  years  in  North  America. 

While  such  programs  generally  pay  lip  service  to  the  idea  of  treating 
alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  as  a complex  sickness  for  the  whole  person, 
actual  treatment  services  tend  to  focus  only  on  the  mental,  emotional, 
behavioral,  and  spiritual  manifestations  of  the  illness  while  ignoring  the 
underlying  physical  dimensions  of  the  disease  - in  effect,  to  treat 
addiction  as  though  it  were  a psychological  disorder.  To  be  sure, 
conventional  treatment  programs  are  generally  mindful  of  the  serious 
physical  effects  of  long-term  alcohol/drug  use  in  terms  of  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  cardiomopathy,  etc.  and,  when  indicated,  refer  their  clients 
for  appropriate  medical  treatment.  But  these  are  late-stage  medical 
complications/consequences  of  addiction,  just  as  pneumonia  is  a late-stage 
complication  of  congestive  heart  disease,  rather  than  physical  factors 
which  contribute  directly  to  development  of  the  primary  alcoholism  or 
addiction  disorder.  And  that's  precisely  what  the  physical  dimension  of 
addiction  refers  to  - physical,  biological  factors  that  are  integral 
components  of  the  disease  process  itself. 

At  the  time  alcoholics  anonymous  was  first  published  with  its  bold 
statement  that  "the  body  of  the  alcoholic  is  quite  as  abnormal  as  his 
mind,"  research  on  the  physical/biological  mechanisms  of  addiction  was  in 
its  infancy  and  could  not  yet  provide  much  support  for  this  hypothesis. 

In  the  absence  of  any  scientific  evidence  to  specify  the  nature  of  this 
bodily  sickness  experienced  by  alcoholics,  let  alone  any  notion  of  what 
nature  of  this  bodily  sickness  experienced  by  alcoholics,  let  alone  any 
notion  of  what  physical  treatment  measures  might  be  applied,  it  is 
understandable  that  alcoholism  treatment  was  developed  around  a strategy 
of  dealing  with  the  alcoholic's  most  obvious  presenting  problems,  namely 
self-destructive  behavior,  irrational  thinking,  disturbed  emotions,  and 
erosion  of  the  spirit.  As  for  whatever  might  be  amiss  inside  the 
alcoholic's  body,  it  was  generally  presumed  that  once  the  alcoholic 
stopped  drinking  the  body  would  eventually  repair  itself. 

Today,  however,  we  now  know  a great  deal  about  the  physical  basis  of 
addiction  sickness  which  the  founders  of  AA  could  only  describe  in  terms 
of  their  experience.  Over  the  past  two  decades,  research  from  various 
scientific  disciplines  has  produced  an  ever-expanding  body  of  evidence 
which  not  only  indicates  significant  biological  factors  in  addictions  of 
all  kinds,  but  also  supports  a clinical  view  of  addiction  as  a primary 
physical  disease.  The  broadest  evidence  of  biological  factors  in 
addiction  comes  from  the  field  of  genetic  epidemiology  where  numerous 
long-term  studies  of  the  offspring  of  alcoholic  parents  who  were  adopted 
at  an  early  age  have  shown  that  the  risk  for  developing  certain  types  of 
alcoholism  is  from  four  to  nine  times  greater  than  the  risk  for  adopted 
children  of  non-alcoholic  parents. 

By  far  the  most  significant  advances  in  our  understanding  have  come  from 
research  on  the  biochemistry  of  addiction.  It  has  become  increasingly 
clear  that  the  primary  biological  pathways  for  development  of  alcoholism 
and  other  drug  addictions  are  alterations  of  normal  biochemical  processes 
involving  alcohol/drug  metabolism  in  the  liver  and  various  neurochemical 


systems  in  the  brain.  For  example,  the  key  factor  in  a genetic 
predisposition  to  alcoholism  appears  to  be  the  presence/absence  of  a 
previously  unknown  liver  enzyme,  alcohol  dehydrogenase  II.  Those  who  have 
this  enzyme  can  metabolize  alcohol  up  to  forty  percent  more  efficiently 
than  someone  who  does  not  have  this  enzyme  and,  as  a result,  are  able  to 
drink  very  large  amounts  of  alcohol  without  becoming  intoxicated.  And 
therein  lies  their  vulnerability. 

But  not  all  addictions  have  a genetic  basis;  some  forms  of  alcoholism  or 
drug  addiction  appear  to  be  acquired  with  a host  of  behavioral,  social  and 
cultural  factors  operating  to  influence  development  of  the  disease  over 
time.  But  even  in  the  case  of  acquired  alcoholism  or  chemical  addiction, 
powerful  biological  factors  clearly  operate  to  insure  maintenance  of  the 
disease,  primarily  those  resulting  form  the  dynamic  effects  of 
alcohol/drugs  on  the  chemistry  of  the  brain. 

Alcohol  and  drugs  of  many  kinds  set  up  seemingly  paradoxical  "rebound 
effects"  in  the  brain.  Once  understood,  however,  these  rebound  effects 
are  not  paradoxical  but  predictable.  Alcohol  in  large  quantities  will 
sedate  the  person  initially  but,  over  time,  will  result  in  rebound  anxiety 
and  tension  that  will  set  up  a demand/craving  for  more  alcohol.  These 
opposite  rebound  effects  result  from  changes  in  the  basic  biochemical 
structure  and  function  of  brain  cells.  In  time,  the  destructive  bodily 
cycle  of  drug  use,  change,  action  and  reaction  turns  into  addiction.  At 
this  point  it  matters  little  whether  the  alcohol  addict,  the  cocaine 
addict,  or  the  heroin  addict  has  predetermined  or  acquired  disease  - 
addiction  is  addiction.  The  bodily  needs  for  the  chemicals  have  been 
established  and  the  awesome  power  of  addictive  diseases  to  distort 
thinking,  belief,  emotion,  personality,  and  behavior  has  begun. 

In  sum,  we  now  have  an  emerging  picture  of  a strong  biochemical 
connection  I the  development  and  maintenance  of  addiction,  drawn  from  a 
growing  body  of  research  which  has  demonstrated  that 

+ Alcohol  and  drugs  destroy  many  natural  chemicals  in  the  body,  thereby 
altering  critical  processes  of  body  and  brain  chemistry; 

+ This  biochemical  damage  appears  to  be  an  important  causal  factor  not 
only  in  producing  the  physical/bodily  symptoms  of  addiction,  but  also  in 
the  development  of  many  of  the  mental,  emotional,  and  behavioral  disorders 
that  are  characteristic  of  all  forms  of  chemical  addiction. 

To  complete  this  picture  of  the  physical  dimension  of  addiction, 
numerous  studies  in  the  field  of  clinical  nutrition  have  shown  that,  in 
most  cases,  alcohol/drug-induced  damage  to  body  and  brain  chemistry  can  be 
effectively  repaired  and  normal  biochemical  functioning  restored  through 
specifically-formulated  regimens  of  nutrient  therapy,  i.e.  the  use  of 
certain  vitamins,  minerals,  and  amino  acids  in  prescribed  dosages.  More 
importantly,  clinical  studies  on  the  use  of  nutrient/biochemical 
restoration  therapy  in  alcoholism  treatment  have  shown  that  when  these 
methods  are  used  to  treat  the  underlying  physical  dimension  of  addiction, 
together  with  traditional  psychosocial  treatment  methods,  long-term 
recovery  rates  are  up  to  three  times  higher  than  those  reported  by 
conventional  alcohol/drug  treatment  programs.  Specifically,  one  follow-up 
study  of  clients  more  than  three  years  after  treatment  found  that  74 
percent  had  remained  continually  abstinent  from  alcohol  and  drugs. 
Moreover,  a r emarkable  high  percentage  of  these  clients  (89-98%)  were 
completely  free  of  symptoms  such  as  anxiety,  depression,  insomnia,  and 
memory  problems  which  often  plague  alcoholics  who  have  stopped  drinking. 

By  comparison,  the  cumulative  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of 
conventional  treatment  programs  is  not  very  impressive.  One  comprehensive 
review  of  617  treatment  follow-up  studies  reported  that  on  average  only  24 
percent  of  those  treated  were  able  to  remain  abstinent  from  alcohol  for 
two  years,  i.e.  less  than  one  in  four  treated  by  conventional  methods 
achieved  stable  sobriety.  Other  evidence  suggests  that  even  among  those 
individuals,  who  do  remain  abstinent  following  conventional  treatment, 
many  continue  to  experience  a wide  range  of  health  problems. 

Based  on  current  knowledge  of  the  widespread  damage  to  body  and  brain 
chemistry  caused  by  heavy  use  of  alcohol  and  drugs,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  relapse  and/or  continuing  health  problems  are  the  normative  outcomes 
of  a treatment  process  that  essentially  ignores  this  physical  aspect  of 


addiction.  Such  damage  is  not  repaired  simply  by  eliminating 
alcohol/drugs  from  the  body.  Like  an  automobile  engine  whose  fuel  supply 
has  been  contaminated  by  sugar,  the  resulting  damage  to  various  engine 

parts  is  not  repaired  just  by  cleaning  the  sugar  out  of  the  gas  tank. 

Nutrients  essential  for  regulating  critical  biochemical  processes  that 
have  been  depleted  by  toxic  chemicals  such  as  alcohol  must  be  replaced  in 
the  course  of  treating  the  overall  disease  of  alcoholism.  If  this  damage 
is  not  repaired,  then  clients  will  leave  treatment  with  the  same 
biochemical  imbalances  they  entered  with  and  will  soon  experience 
continuing  symptoms  of  addiction  in  the  form  of  renewed  cravings,  anxiety, 
depres  sion,  digestive  disorders,  insomnia,  disturbed  thinking,  mood 
swings,  etc.  In  most  cases,  the  predictable  outcome  of  such  incomplete 

treatment  is  that  the  individual  will  seek  a "quick  fix"  in  the  form  of 

alcohol/drug  use  and/or  other  obsessive-compulsive  behaviors  such  as 
gambling  that  can  provide  some  measure  of  relief. 

Nutrition-based  treatment  services  alone  do  not  offer  any  magical 
solutions  to  the  complex  problems  of  alcoholism  and  other  addiction. 

Rather,  they  provide  a clinically  proven  approach  to  addressing  the 
underlying  physical  dimension  of  addiction  as  an  essential  component  of 
the  addiction  healing  process,  one  that  has  too  long  been  neglected  in  our 
established  system  of  alcohol/drug  treatment. 

[Mr.  Shirt  will  be  speaking  on  this  subject  at  our  "Return  To  Your  Roots" 
Diabetes  Conference  to  be  held  in  October.] 
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"We  Will  Die  of  Hunger"  Without  Red  Cross  Committee  Aid 
Say  Chenalho'  Displaced 
Elio  Henri 'quez,  correspondent 

San  Cristo'bal  de  Las  Casas,  Chiapas. 

September  17. 

Indigenous  from  the  municipality  of  Chenalho',  displaced  from  their 
communities,  asked  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (CICR) 
to  reconsider  its  decision  to  reduce  their  humanitarian  aid  deliveries 
because,  if  they  do  not,  "we  are  going  to  die  of  hunger." 

Pedro  Gomez  Herna'ndez,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  displaced  and  of  the 
civil  organization  Las  Abejas,  stated:  "What  they're  giving  us  (the 
CICR)  already  isn't  enough,  sometimes  we  eat  just  vegetables  and 
beans,  and  there  are  days  when  we  don't  eat  anything,  because  we  don't 
have  any  money  and  we  can't  buy  anything." 

The  Tzotzil,  who,  along  with  his  other  companeros  located  in  the  camp 
at  X'oyep  last  week,  is  receiving  only  50%  of  their  CICR  food  aid.  He 
added:  "We  are  asking  for  more  humanitarian  aid,  because  we've 
already  seen  that  what  they're  giving  us  isn't  enough." 

Meanwhile,  Antonio  Va'zquez  Gomez,  another  of  the  group's  leaders, 
said,  regarding  the  reduction  in  food  aid  being  distributed  by  the 
International  Red  Cross,  "it's  as  if  they're  pulling  back,  not  all  at 
once,  but  little  by  little  the  humanitarian  aid  is  being  reduced." 

He  said:  "Before  we  received  the  aid  every  15  days,  but  now  it's  once 
a month,  that  is,  we're  only  receiving  half  of  what  they  gave  us 
before.  That's  why  the  displaced  are  concerned,  because  it  doesn't 
last  now." 

He  stated  that  those  affected  are  the  333  indigenous  who  returned  on 
August  28  to  Yaxjemel,  Puebla  and  Chuchtic,  since  they  "they  arrived 
with  their  hands  almost  completely  empty,  and  they  haven't  found 


anything.  They're  very  worried,  because  they  don't  know  what  to  do." 

In  response  to  the  situation,  he  called  on  "companeros  of  good  will 
from  non-governmental  organizations  and  the  companeros  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  to  continue  giving  us  that  humanitarian  aid  so 
we  can  survive." 

Va'zquez  Gomez  asserted  that  it  is  the  children  who  are  suffering  the 
most  among  the  displaced.  "Some  of  them  are  malnourished,  and  they 
need  a better  variety  of  foods,  and  also  the  pregnant  women,  they 
should  have  enough  food  so  that  they  can  be  strong  and  so  the  baby  can 
grow. " 

He  stated  that  more  medical  care  is  also  needed  in  the  X'oyep  camp 
because  "the  Red  Cross  has  already  said  that  the  doctors  are  only 
going  to  be  coming  on  Tuesdays." 

The  CICR  confirmed  that,  beginning  in  August,  the  distribution  of  food 
aid  to  the  Chenalho'  displaced  had  been  reduced  by  50%  after  a group 
of  experts  sent  from  Switzerland  had  made  an  evaluation  of  the  current 
conditions  of  this  group  of  indigenous,  who  have  been  receiving 
assistance  from  that  body  since  1998. 


WILLIAM  MC  LAUGHLIN 
vagabond@voicenet . com 

Affiliation:  Card-carrying  member  of  the  Whiteboy  Tribe 

Indian  Name:  Running  loke 

Power  Animal:  Brontosaurus  (mine's  bigger!) 


I helped  make  Mexico,  especially  Tampico,  safe  for  American  oil 
interests  in  1914.  I helped  make  Haiti  and  Cuba  a decent  place  for  the 
National  City  Bank  boys  to  collect  revenues  in.  I helped  in  the  raping 
of  half  a dozen  Central  American  republics  for  the  benefits  of  Wall 
Street.  The  record  of  racketeering  is  long.  I helped  purify  Nicaragua 
for  the  international  banking  house  of  Brown  Brothers  in  1909-1912 
(where  have  I heard  that  name  before?).  I brought  light  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  American  sugar  interests  in  1916.  In  China  I 
helped  to  see  to  it  that  Standard  Oil  went  its  way  unmolested. 

— Gen.  Smedley  Darlington  Butler,  U.S.M.C.  - 1933 
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Sun  Peaks  protest  spreads 

Kamloops,  B.C.  - Native  protesters  opposed  to  the  Sun  Peaks  ski  resort 
expansion  are  handing  out  pamphlets  outside  Crown  lands  offices  in 
Kamloops,  Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

The  Native  Youth  Movement  is  also  planning  to  set  up  a new  protest  camp 
on  Mt.  Morrissey  near  Kamloops  to  stop  ski  hill  expansion. 

Spokesperson  Amanda  Soper  says  her  group  will  protest  peacefully  and 
legally  to  stop  the  ski  hill  development. 

"We  have  our  winter  camp  that  we  set  up  last  year,"  she  says,  "the  one 
that  was  taken  down  when  the  elders  were  arrested.  We  have  that  camp  and 
we're  planning  to  put  it  up  there  on  the  lift." 

Sun  Peaks  spokesperson  Chris  Rogers  says  the  protesters  cannot  go  into 
that  area  of  Mt.  Morrissey,  because  the  area  is  under  construction  and  is 
closed  off  to  the  public. 

Soper  and  other  protesters  already  face  several  criminal  charges  for 
past  protests  at  Sun  Peaks. 

Copyright  c.  2001  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Award  of  grant  to  tribe  riles  legislator 
The  Associated  Press 

COEUR  D'ALENE  --  A state  lawmaker  who  has  opposed  American  Indians  in  the 
past  and  has  been  criticized  for  a racial  gaff  is  now  protesting  the  award 
of  an  economic  development  grant  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe. 

"The  tribe  made  20  million  dollars  off  the  casino  last  year,  and  we  the 
State,  or  should  I say  we  the  taxpayers,  through  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  gave  half  a million  dollars  of  taxpayer  dollars  as  a gift  and 
nothing  more,"  Rep.  Dick  Harwood  of  St.  Maries  wrote  in  a letter  to  Gov. 
Dirk  Kempthorne  and  others. 

"This  is  pure  politics  in  its  finest  form,"  Harwood  wrote,  claiming  that 
the  tribe  is  constantly  challenging  the  state.  "So  why  are  we  constantly 
catering  to  the  tribe?" 

The  tribe  was  among  several  entities  receiving  a $500,000  grant,  which 
it  will  use  to  upgrade  its  strawboard  plant  in  Plummer. 

Worley  Mayor  Charlene  Waddell  said  Harwood,  "stuck  his  foot  in  his 
mouth,"  and  tribal  Chairman  Ernie  Stensgar  accused  Harwood  of  trying  to 
generate  "anti-Indian  prejudice." 

The  letter,  Stensgar  charged  "has  lowered  the  level  of  discourse  on  an 
important  issue  to  childish  mudslinging  and  name-calling.  I am  confident 
that  Idaho  citizens  will  see  his  unfounded  remarks  for  what  they  are  and 
turn  a deaf  ear  to  his  inflammatory  political  rhetoric." 

Harwood  was  among  the  lawmakers  last  winter  to  reject  a proposal  to 
eliminate  the  word  "squaw"  from  Idaho  place  names,  and  he  drew  the  wrath 
of  human  rights  activists  when  he  used  the  phrase,  "lew  'em  down,"  in 
reference  to  negotiations  over  a bill. 

He  complained  that  the  development  grants  were  intended  to  create 
taxpaying  jobs,  and  "the  tribe  does  not  pay  any  taxes." 

But  while  tribal  members  pay  no  state  income  tax,  the  tribe  employs 
roughly  500  non-Indians,  who  all  pay  taxes.  At  the  strawboard  plant, 
Stensgar  said,  most  of  the  workers  are  non-Indian. 

The  tribe  also  pays  yearly  property  taxes  of  about  $35,000  and  has 
poured  millions  of  additional  dollars  into  inf rastructure,  education  and 
economic  development  in  the  region. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Idaho  Statesman. 
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Saturday,  September  22,  2001 

ABQ  Mayoral  Challengers  Endorse  Paseo  Extension 
By  Rebecca  Szymanski 
Journal  Staff  Writer 

Even  though  extending  Paseo  del  Norte  through  the  Petroglyph  National 
Monument  has  the  support  of  all  but  one  Albuquerque  mayoral  candidate, 
any  effort  to  do  so  would  likely  be  challenged. 


Plans  to  extend  Paseo  through  the  monument  have  been  in  the  works  for 
years.  However,  Mayor  Dim  Baca  has  opposed  the  controversial  road  project 
and  has  kept  it  stalled.  A 1998  bill  signed  by  President  Clinton  allowed 
for  extending  the  road  about  1,200  feet  through  the  monument. 

Baca  is  not  alone  in  his  position. 

Opposition  remains  strong  among  several  groups  for  environmental, 
cultural  and  religious  reasons. 

And  legal  action  is  possible  if  construction  were  to  begin. 

Sandia  Pueblo  Gov.  Stuwart  Paisano  said  the  pueblo  strongly  opposes  the 
extension  because  of  cultural  and  religious  sites  within  the  monument's 
boundaries  and  if  they  "do  start  construction  we  would  talk  among  our 
council  to  stop  it  or  file  a lawsuit." 

State  Rep.  Bill  Fuller,  R-Albuquerque,  whose  district  covers  the 
northwest  corner  of  Bernalillo  County,  has  said  the  cost  for  extending 
both  Paseo  del  Norte  and  Unser  Boulevard  is  about  $78.4  million,  although 
that  figure  is  a little  over  a year  old  and  he  expects  costs  now  would  be 
higher. 

Paseo  is  proposed  to  bisect  the  monument  in  an  8.7-acre  corridor  and 
connect  to  Unser.  President  Clinton  in  1998  signed  a bill  removing  the 
corridor  from  the  monument,  giving  the  city  the  authority  to  decide 
whether  to  build  the  road. 

Extending  Unser  from  Paradise  Boulevard  north  to  the  Bernalillo-Sandoval 
County  line  would  cost  $7  million,  and  extending  Paseo  south  to  Dellyne 
Avenue  would  cost  $45.4  million,  he  said.  Extending  Paseo  from  Golf  Course 
to  Unser  would  cost  $17.9  million. 

These  figures  do  not  include  extending  Unser  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  Ventana  Ranch  development.  Fuller  said. 

"I  think  it's  symbolic  of  sprawl  and  symbolic  of  violating  cultural 
things,"  Baca  said. 

Residents  now  have  a beautiful  view  of  the  Sandias  because  30  years  ago 
the  "old  city  commission  decided  they  would  not  allow  people  to  build 
above  a certain  grade,"  according  to  the  mayor. 

He  wants  the  Petroglyph  area  to  remain  undisturbed  as  well. 

Baca  said  deficiencies  on  existing  roadways  need  to  be  fixed.  "The  last 
thing  we  want  to  do  is  suck  money  from  these  other  projects,"  Baca  said. 

A number  are  under  way  or  planned,  including  widening  Irving  Boulevard 
from  two  to  four  lanes  from  Chantilly  Road  to  Golf  Course;  widening  Golf 
Course  from  Paradise  Boulevard  to  Irving  and  from  Irving  to  Westside 
Boulevard;  extending  McMahon  Boulevard  from  Coors  Bypass  to  Unser 
Boulevard;  and  extending  Westside  Boulevard  from  N.M.  528  to  Golf  Course. 

The  rest  of  Albuquerque's  mayoral  candidates  favor  the  roadway  project: 

Alan  Armijo  said  he  would  begin  seeking  funds  during  the  next  budget 
cycle . 

"It  may  take  two  bond  cycles  to  get  the  money.  It  will  take  time.  What 
will  happen  in  the  next  four  years  is  just  getting  the  process  going," 
Armijo  said.  "Depending  on  the  gross  receipts  taxes  and  bonding,  we  might 
be  able  start  in  three  years,  but  it  is  not  likely.  Any  project  that  big 
takes  time. " 

Bob  Schwartz  said  "ultimately  it  may  become  essential  that  we  build 
Paseo,"  but  he  wants  to  determine  first  the  type  of  road  that  needs  to  be 
built . 

There  are  a number  of  other  projects  that  also  need  to  be  completed  to 
ease  traffic  congestion,  he  said.  Golf  Course  needs  to  be  widened  from 
Southern  Boulevard  in  Rio  Rancho  to  Paradise  Boulevard,  Unser  needs  to  be 
completed  so  it  meets  Interstate  40,  and  Monta=Flo  Bridge  needs  to  be 
re-engineered  to  allow  for  emergency  vehicles.  Paradise  Boulevard  also 
needs  to  be  widened,  he  said. 

Martin  Chavez  said  if  funding  is  available,  the  Paseo  project  could  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  his  term. 

If  elected,  he  plans  to  meet  with  the  City  Council  on  the  matter  after 
the  election,  to  look  at  available  revenue  and  then  "to  start  making 
decisions.  It's  past  time  to  get  moving  on  it.  We  have  tremendous 
opportunities  with  employers  like  Eclipse  Aviation  that  we  need  to 
address,"  Chavez  said. 


He  said  he  would  try  to  secure  city,  state  and  federal  funds. 

Eclipse  Aviation  Corp.,  an  aircraft  manufacturing  firm,  relocated  to 
Albuquerque  from  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  last  year. 

The  firm  is  temporarily  housed  at  the  Albuquerque  International  Sunport, 
but  plans  to  move  to  the  West  Side's  Double  Eagle  Airport  in  2005. 

Eclipse  is  expected  to  employ  about  2,000  employees  when  it  reaches  full 
production  in  2007. 

Baca  has  said  the  firm  does  not  want  residential  development  within 
several  miles  of  the  airport. 

Private  land  near  the  east  and  west  boundaries  of  the  monument  already 
has  been  subdivided  for  housing. 

Rick  Homans  supports  extending  both  Unser  and  Paseo  and  believes  they 
are  among  the  most  urgent  issues  the  city  is  facing.  Work  would  begin  on 
Unser  first,  he  said,  if  he  were  elected  mayor. 

"The  West  Side  to  me  is  in  a state  of  crisis  when  it  comes  to 
transportation . It's  a life  and  death  issue  when  you  have  roads  as 
congested  as  they  are,"  Homans  said. 

"It's  going  to  take  city,  state  and  federal  monies  to  make  it  happen  and 
will  require  working  closely  with  the  governor,  the  congressional 
delegation,  particularly  Sen.  Domenici  and  the  City  Council.  I believe  with 
a new  mayor  the  will  is  there  among  just  about  everyone  to  get  this  done 
as  quickly  as  possibly,"  Homans  said. 

lames  Lewis  said  he  would  try  to  assemble  representatives  from  the  city, 
county,  state,  tribal  and  federal  offices  to  work  on  the  project.  He  said 
he  is  not  sure  when  construction  could  begin.  "There  are  too  many 
intangible  variables,"  Lewis  said. 

Mike  McEntee  said  he  believes  construction  could  begin  within  three 
years  of  his  taking  office. 

He  said  he  would  earmark  $10  million  each  year  for  the  first  two  years 
and  then  "would  reprioritize  our  general  obligation  bond  funding  and  get 
back  to  spending  on  needed  inf rastructure . " 

McEntee  said  he  has  identified  $40  million  in  waste  and  mismanagement 
in  the  yearly  budget  and  would  take  the  $10  million  from  that. 

ludith  Cordova,  superintendent  of  Petroglyph  National  Monument,  said 
some  of  the  groups  opposed  include  the  Albuquerque-Bernalillo  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  All  Indian  Pueblo  Council,  the  Sage  Council,  the 
National  Parks  and  Conservation  Association,  and  environmental  groups. 
Copyright  c.  2001  Albuquerque  Journal 
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"The  case  for  hemp" 

By:  WINONA  LaDUKE  / Guest  Columnist 

"The  federal  government  should  grant  a waiver  to  Native  nations  which 
seek  to  legalize  the  production  of  industrial  hemp. 

The  August  raid  on  the  Pine  Ridge  hemp  crop  on  the  White  Plume  Tiospaye 
land,  illustrates  a shameful  era  in  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency.  Over  the 
long  term,  the  DEA's  policies  and  actions  set  back  the  economic, 
environmental,  and  public  health  needs  of  not  only  Native  America,  but 
also  the  broader  American  community.  Many  Native  nations,  including  the 
Oglala  Lakota,  Navajo,  and  Saginaw  Chippewa,  to  name  a few,  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  industrial  hemp  production. 

Natives  are  not  the  only  ones  interested  in  the  benefits  of  industrial 
hemp.  More  than  a dozen  state  legislatures  are  discussing  industrial  hemp 
production.  Now  would  be  the  time  for  the  Bush  administration  to  move 
forward  in  supporting  what  will  be  the  crop  of  the  future. 

Consider  the  irony  of  this  situation.  Pine  Ridge  reservation  in  South 


Dakota  has  been  deemed  by  statisticians  as  the  economically  poorest  area 
in  the  United  States.  The  average  median  income  on  the  reservation  is 
$2,600  per  year,  one  fifth  the  national  average.  The  unemployment  rate  is 
at  84  percent,  and  some  69  percent  of  all  residents  are  below  the  poverty 
line.  Hundreds  of  tribal  members  are  homeless,  and  most  live  in 
overcrowded  and  substandard  housing,  lobs  are  far  away.  Many  residents 
have  to  travel  120  miles  round  trip  to  work  in  Rapid  City,  and  even  then 
most  jobs  are  minimum  wage. 

Now  consider  the  alternatives.  Native  America  could  cash  in  on  the  $100 
million  plus,  hemp  food  industry.  Add  that  to  the  2 million  pounds  of  hemp 
fiber  imported  in  1999,  not  including  a pretty  substantial  market  for 
already  produced  hemp  clothing  (imported  from  countries  like  China, 

Hungary,  Poland  and  Romania). 

Then,  there  is  the  growing  interest  in  hemp  both  as  a fiber  source  for 
paper  and  a possible  source  for  building  materials.  Hemp  can  be 
transformed  into  everything  from  insulation  to  something  like  the 
"hempcrete"  building  constructed  at  Slim  Buttes  on  Pine  Ridge. 

In  a letter  to  U.S.  Attorney  for  South  Dakota  Michelle  Tapken,  Oglala 
Tribal  President  John  Yellowbird  Steele,  reiterated  the  irony  of  the 
situation.  "The  Controlled  Substance  Act  of  1970  did  not  divest  the 
Lakota  people  of  our  reserved  right  to  plant  and  harvest  whatever  crops 
we  deem  beneficial  to  our  reservation,  nor  did  the  Act  abrogate  Congress' 
ratification  of  the  reserved  rights  . Therefore,  we  regard  the 
enforcement  of  our  hemp  ordinance  and  prosecution  of  our  marijuana  law. 
tribal  matters  to  be  handled  by  our  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Public  Safety  Law 
Enforcement . " 

"We  ask  for  your  government's  compassion  as  we  try  to  ease  the  pain  of 
our  poverty  through  hemp  manufacturing  . World  War  II,  your  government 
signed  contracts  with  members  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  to  grow 
industrial  hemp  for  your  war  effort.  In  other  words,  when  your  government 
needed  the  benefits  of  growing  hemp  to  aid  your  war  effort,  and 
encouraged  its  growth  on  the  reservation,  we  supported  your  government  by 
doing  so.  Now  my  nation  needs  to  grow  industrial  hemp  to  aid  our  efforts 
at  becoming  more  self-  sufficient.  We  would  appreciate  your  support  in 
our  endeavors . . " 

This  is  not  a new  crop.  For  at  least  12,000  years,  hemp  has  been  grown 
for  fiber  and  food.  Many  of  the  U.S.  founding  fathers  grew  hemp,  including 
both  George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Benjamin  Franklin  owned  a 
mill  that  made  hemp  paper,  and  Jefferson  drafted  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  on  hemp  paper. 

Although  industrial  hemp  is  taxonomically  classified  under  the  same  name 
as  marijuana.  Cannabis  Sativa,  industrial  hemp  has  less  than  1 percent  THC, 
the  primary  psychoactive  ingredient  in  marijuana.  As  it  turns  out, 
however,  you  wouldn't  want  to  smoke  industrial  hemp.  It  would  take  about 
a bale  to  get  you  high,  and  then  you'd  pass  out  anyway.  Industrial  hemp 
is  to  marijuana  what  non-alcoholic  beer  is  to  beer.  They  are  related,  but 
that  is  about  it. 

Hemp's  versatility  and  the  fact  that  almost  the  entire  plant  can  be  used 
has  made  it  a thriving  crop  throughout  the  world.  Hemp  seeds  are  the 
richest  known  source  of  polyunsaturated  essential  fatty  acids  and  are 
high  in  some  essential  amino  acids,  including  gamma  linoleic  acid  (a  very 
rare  nutrient  also  found  in  mother's  milk). 

Hemp  fiber  is  considered  useful  for  many  products,  ranging  from  car 
parts  to  rope  to  alternatives  to  gasoline.  The  energy  production  potential 
itself  should  excite  the  combustion  happy  Bush  administration. 

Even  the  forest  products  industry  sees  hemp  as  an  excellent  option  for 
the  future.  Kimberly  Clark  has  a mill  in  France  that  produces  hemp  paper, 
where  it  is  preferred  for  Bibles,  both  based  on  its  longevity,  and  on  its 
ability  to  retain  its  whiteness.  The  crop  also  has  environmental  benefits 
with  regards  to  paper  production.  Hemp  has  a low  lignin  content,  allowing 
it  to  be  pulped  using  fewer  chemicals,  especially  chlorine  bleach,  a 
leading  cause  of  dioxin  contamination  in  the  environment. 

One  large  paper  company  with  a Fox  River,  Wis.,  mill  suggested  that  if 
hemp  could  be  grown  in  Wisconsin,  they  would  use  it  for  up  to  45  percent 
of  their  feedstock  at  the  mill  within  five  years.  Another  huge  paper 


company  plans  to  move  up  to  90  percent  of  its  world  feedstock  to  non- 
forest sources  within  10  years,  and  sees  hemp  as  a major  component  of 
that  plan.  The  reality  is  if  the  company  can't  grow  hemp  in  the  United 
States,  it  will  grow  it  elsewhere. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  projections  soft  peddle  the  market  for 
hemp  and  its  viability.  The  department  suggests  it  is,  "a  small,  thin 
market"  and  that  a few  large  farms  could  produce  the  amount  of  annually 
imported  hemp  fiber.  The  USDA,  however,  does  note  that  hemp  production, 
in  eastern  North  Dakota,  for  instance,  would  yield  (according  to  1998 
estimates)  around  $74  on  the  average  per  acre  in  net  returns,  compared  to 
an  average  of  $38  for  corn  or  86  cents  an  acre  for  sunflowers. 

USDA  estimates  of  hemp's  viability  fail  to  consider  the  growing 
worldwide  demands  for  alternatives  to  wood  fiber,  in  everything  from  the 
paper  industries  to  building  industries.  And  indeed,  there  are  industrial 
hemp  supporters  inside  the  USDA.  3eff  Gain,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
USDA's  Alternative  Agricultural  Research  and  Commercialization  Corp., 
says,  "We  must  have  diversity,  and  crops  like  hemp  that  grow  without 
pesticides . " 

Other  organizations  are  optimistic  and  hopeful.  The  Institute  for  Local 
Self  Reliance  reported  that  1999  hemp  yields  averaged  800  pounds  per  acre 
(roughly  four  times  as  much  fiber  as  wood  per  acre),  and  had  gross 
earnings  of  $308  to  $410  per  acre  compared  t.  $103  to  $137  per  acre  for 
wheat  and  canola. 

It  is  perhaps  those  figures  which  have  driven  a multitude  of  interests 
to  seek  alternatives.  March  23,  2001,  marked  the  third  anniversary  of  a 
petition  signed  by  more  than  200  organizations  asking  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency  to  decriminalize  industrial  hemp  production  in  the  United  States. 

Decriminalizing  industrial  hemp  is  the  way  of  the  future.  The  sovereign 
status  of  Native  nations  raises  questions  about  the  application  of  DEA 
regulations  in  the  face  of  tribal  ordinances.  The  need  for  alternative 
economies  in  Indian  country  supports  the  need  for  change. 

As  DEA  officials  chopped  away  at  the  White  Plume  hemp  crop,  Alex  White 
Plume,  " .told  the  plants  to  be  brave  and  strong  and  come  back  again  next 
year."  Let  us  hope  they  do." 
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Response  to  terrorism  to  delay  Indian  agenda 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,  2001 

As  the  United  States  enters  what  President  Bush  says  will  be  a sustained 
war  against  terrorism,  Indian  Country  issues  will  be  falling  off  the 
national  agenda,  congressional  aides  and  government  watchers  said. 

A set  of  legislative  priorities  key  lawmakers  had  hoped  to  act  upon 
during  the  fall  session  are  now  being  reshuffled,  legislative  aides  noted. 
The  strong  sense  of  bipartisanship  that  has  emerged  in  response  to  the 
attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center  and  the  Pentagon  will  be  directed 
towards  more  pressing  concerns  of  defense,  national  security  and  the 
economy,  they  added. 

Bills  addressing  education  and  energy  development  are  among  those  that 
will  be  delayed,  said  a spokesperson  for  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (R- 
Colo.),  the  chief  architect  of  Indian  legislation  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committee. 


"In  candor,  a lot  of  things  are  going  to  come  down  to  a priority  list," 
said  Paul  Moorehead.  "Trust  reform,  Indian  energy  development,  education  - 

- for  obvious  reasons  they  are  not  going  to  get  the  attention." 

"This  is  where  we  are." 

The  September  11  attacks  had  an  almost  immediate  impact  on  Congress' 
schedule.  The  Indian  Affairs  committee  has  delayed  a joint  hearing  on 
energy,  which  has  been  a top  priority  of  Assistant  Secretary  Neal  McCaleb, 
with  no  word  on  when  it  will  be  rescheduled. 

An  oversight  hearing  on  the  trust  fund  debacle  was  also  being  arranged 
by  members  of  the  House.  It  was  soon  canceled  as  lawmakers  moved  to  rally 
by  the  President's  side. 

Elouise  Cobell,  a Blackfeet  Nation  of  Montana  banker  who  is  the  lead 
plaintiff  in  the  five-year-old  trust  fund  lawsuit,  had  been  invited  to 
attend,  said  her  lawyer.  Dennis  Gingold  acknowledged  that  further  delays 
to  justice  his  clients  have  been  seeking  for  decades  was  unfortunate  but 
entirely  understandable. 

"No  matter  how  strongly  we  feel  about  other  issues,"  said  Gingold, 
"clearly,  [America's  response  to  the  attacks]  has  to  take  priority." 

For  Indian  Country,  being  ignored  is  nothing  new.  In  hearings  the  Indian 
Affairs  Committee  began  holding  earlier  this  year,  tribal  leaders 
repeatedly  told  lawmakers  of  the  historic  neglect  that  has  negatively 
impacted  their  communities. 

But  as  the  budget  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  along  with  programs  at  other  federal  agencies,  increased  during 
the  Clinton  administration,  many  expressed  hope  for  continued  support.  And 
with  the  Democratic  take-over  of  the  Senate,  environmental,  educational 
and  funding,  benefits  to  Indian  Country  were  expected. 

Along  with  a slipping  economy  and  forecasts  predicting  tighter  federal 
budgets,  the  terrorist  attacks  appear  to  have  worsened  the  outlook  for 
Indian  issues.  Still,  tribal  leaders  have  responded  with  an  outpouring  of 
support,  including  nearly  $2  million  in  money,  goods  and  services,  to  help 
the  nation  recover. 
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AFN  reeling,  budget  cut  by  half 

By  Paul  Barnsley 
Windspeaker  Staff  Writer 
OTTAWA 

The  Assembly  of  First  Nations  will  have  to  operate  this  fiscal  year  on 
about  half  of  the  money  it  received  last  year.  The  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  (DIAND)  has  cuts  AFN  funding  to  $12  million  from  $19.8  million 
last  year. 

Sources  say  a variety  of  programs  and  positions  are  in  jeopardy  and 
morale  is  low.  Several  officials  have  said  the  quality  of  service  provided 
to  First  Nations  by  the  national  organization  is  already  suffering. 

AFN  staff  believes  the  funding  reduction  is  a direct  response  to  the 
chiefs'  decision  to  not  participate  in  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert 
Nault's  governance  consultations.  Pressure  created  by  the  funding  cuts  has 
led  to  open  political  warfare  on  at  least  one  front.  Informed  sources 
across  the  country  expect  a bitter  debate  on  governance  during  the  AFN's 
annual  general  meeting  in  Halifax  from  Duly  17  to  19. 

Several  reliable  sources  have  confirmed  the  AFN  turned  down  $2  million 
in  funding  when  the  chiefs  refused  to  participate  in  the  consultation 
process.  It  appears  many  members  of  the  AFN  executive  are  having  second 


thoughts  about  that  decision.  The  AFN  executive  is  made  up  of  the  national 
chief,  the  regional  vice-chiefs  and  the  chairman  of  the  AFN's  Council  of 
Elders,  who  serves  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

When  British  Columbia  vice-chief  Herb  Satsan  George  released  his 
quarterly  report  to  the  chiefs  in  his  region  on  Dune  25,  it  included  a 
plea  for  support  to  back  away  from  AFN  resolution  15/2001,  which  called 
for  the  boycott  of  the  governance  consultation  process. 

"In  B.C.,  many  First  Nations  and  First  Nation  organizations  expressing 
considerable  concern  about  the  AFN's  position  have  approached  me.  Some  are 
even  willing  to  dismiss  the  AFN  completely  in  order  to  engage  [DIAND] 
themselves  in  order  to  protect  their  interests.  Not  only  could  this  result 
in  dividing  First  Nations  to  the  point  where  DIAND  would  quite 
successfully  accomplish  its  objectives,  it  would  render  the  AFN  useless  as 
an  effective  advocate  and  protectorate  of  our  interests,"  George  wrote. 

"As  a result,  I am  working  with  the  national  executive,  B.C.  tribal 
leaders  and  provincial  organizations  to  seek  a way  to  resolve  the 
difficult  impasse  that  we  have  found  ourselves  in.  An  approach  that  we  are 
pursuing  is  to  seek  approval  from  the  chiefs  at  the  Annual  General 
Assembly  in  Halifax  to  have  the  national  executive  take  some  leadership  by 
establishing  a negotiations  strategy  on  governance  and  directly  engage  the 
minister  on  this  initiative." 

Penticton  Indian  Band  Chief  Stewart  Phillip,  who  is  president  of  the 
Union  of  British  Columbia  Indian  Chiefs  (UBCIC),  delivered  a sharp 
reprimand  to  the  vice-chief  in  a letter  dated  Duly  4. 

"In  our  opinion,  you  and  possibly  the  entire  AFN  national  executive,  are 
in  'willful  breach'  of  a national  mandate  as  per  the  AFN  Charter  and  could 
be  subject  to  disciplinary  measures,"  Phillip  wrote  to  George.  "[F]rom  the 
content  of  your  quarterly  report,  it  is  obvious  that  you  are  actively 
undermining  and  backtracking  on  AFN  resolution  15/2001,  regarding  AFN's 
'Response  to  Proposed  First  Nations  Governance  Act.'" 

The  only  disciplinary  measure  described  in  the  AFN  Charter  is  removal 
from  office. 

Phillip  was  angered  by  what  he  saw  as  an  attempt  by  the  vice-chief  to 
suggest  in  the  report  that  the  UBCIC  was  in  favor  of  this  initiative.  The 
UBCIC  president  made  it  clear  he  expects  the  AFN  executive,  of  which 
George  is  a member,  to  follow  the  political  direction  provided  by  the 
member  chiefs  at  the  May  Confederacy  of  Nations,  held  on  the  Musqueam 
First  Nation  near  Vancouver,  and  continue  the  boycott. 

Phillip  rejected  George's  assertion  the  boycott  was  failing,  undermined 
by  First  Nations  that  have  broken  ranks  and  agreed  to  participate  in  the 
governance  consultation  process. 

"Secondly,  your  quarterly  report  points  to  those  First  Nations/First 
Nation  organizations  that  are  participating  in  Minister  Nault's 
consultation  process,  such  as  those  from  the  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
regions,  as  'diminishing  the  impact  of  a national  boycott.' 

"Our  information  is  that  not  all  of  the  First  Nations  in  those  regions 
are  participating  in  Nault's  process.  In  addition,  you  fail  to  mention 
those  First  Nations/First  Nation  organizations  who  have  formally  refused 
to  participate  in  Nault's  bogus  consultations,  such  as  the  Union  of  B.C. 
Indian  Chiefs,  the  Interior  Alliance,  the  Assembly  of  Manitoba  Chiefs,  the 
Chiefs  of  Ontario  and  the  Atlantic  Policy  Congress.  In  terms  of  numbers, 
those  opposed  to  Nault's  'governance'  consultations  appear  to  be  a 
significant  bloc  constituting  a probable  majority,"  he  wrote.  "In  our  view, 
your  efforts  to  undermine  AFN  Resolution  15/2001,  will  only  serve  to  help 
Minister  Nault  and  not  the  First  Nations  you  purport  to  represent.  There 
is  nothing  stopping  the  First  Nations  Summit  from  approaching  Minister 
Nault  directly  outside  of  AFN,  and  obviously  there  are  already  some  First 
Nations/First  Nation  organizations  that  have  no  qualms  about  doing  so.  We 
know  that  Minister  Nault  has  'champions'  for  his  legi  slative  initiatives 
among  us." 

A legal  opinion  by  Ottawa  lawyer  Dave  Nahwegahbow,  posted  on  the  AFN  Web 
site,  advises  against  AFN  participation  in  the  consultations,  Phillip 
reminded  George. 

"The  greatest  threats  posed  by  this  proposed  legislation  to  Aboriginal 
and  treaty  rights  are  twofold:  first,  AFN  or  First  Nation  participation  in 


its  development  and  enactment  could  constitute  on  contribute  to  legal 
justification  for  infringement  of  such  inherent  rights;  and  secondly,  it 
will  divert  focus  from  and  pre-empt  the  actualization  of,  the  inherent 
right  of  self-government,"  the  lawyer  wrote.  "First  of  all,  it  is  clear, 
that  this  process  and  potential  legislative  changes  to  the  Indian  Act  have 
implications  in  regard  to  Section  35  existing  Aboriginal  and  treaty  rights 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  in  advance,  the  exact  impact  of  this 
legislation  on  First  Nations.  The  nature  and  scope  of  Aboriginal  and 
treaty  rights  are  unique  to  each  First  Nation.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
has  concluded  that  each  First  Nation's  Aboriginal  and/or  treaty  right 
should  be  dealt  with  on  a case-by-case  basis.  As  a result,  the  proposed 
legislation  may  affect  the  rights  of  different  First  Nations  differently." 

In  plain  English,  Nahwegahbow  advised  the  chiefs  that  participation  in 
the  governance  consultations  could  put  First  Nations  in  a position  where 
they  would  provide  the  ammunition  that  would  help  the  federal  government 
score  a decisive  victory  in  the  most  fundamental  area  of  dispute  between 
First  Nations  and  the  Crown  - the  First  Nations'  inherent  right  to  govern 
themselves . 

Phillip  closed  his  letter  by  quoting  from  the  AFN  charter,  reminding 
George  that  members  of  the  executive  can  be  removed  from  office  if  they 
fail  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  chiefs  in  assembly.  Those 
instructions  are  given  in  the  form  of  resolutions  passed  during  chiefs' 
assemblies . 

Five  different  sources  have  told  this  publication  the  AFN  executive  is 
bitterly  divided  over  this  issue.  The  same  political  contacts  all 
mentioned  the  rumor  that  impeachment  proceedings  against  the  executive 
and/or  the  national  chief  may  be  raised  at  the  Halifax  annual  meeting.  Two 
of  those  sources  say  it's  rumored  the  Atlantic  Policy  Congress  (APC)  will 
seek  to  launch  the  impeachment  action. 

D.D.  Bear,  communications  officer  for  the  APC,  was  asked  to  confirm  or 
deny  the  rumor. 

"I  haven't  heard  anything  personally.  Actually,  even  if  I did  know 
something,  it  would  be  something  that  I'd  maybe  keep  secret.  But  as  far  as 
I know,  I haven't  heard  anything,"  he  replied. 

Reached  by  phone  on  Duly  10,  Chief  Phillip  said  he  has  no  plans  to  start 
any  kind  of  disciplinary  action  against  George  or  any  member  of  the  AFN 
executive.  He  said  he  wrote  the  letter  because  he  felt  they  needed  to  be 
reminded  he  - or  any  other  chief  - could  do  so  if  the  executive  members 
lose  sight  of  their  responsibilities  to  the  chiefs. 

"No,  no,  no.  Absolutely  not.  Had  we  considered  that,  there  would  have 
been  a draft  resolution  attached  to  the  letter,"  he  said.  "Herb  and  I have 
enjoyed  a friendly,  cordial  relationship  for  as  long  as  I've  known  him. 
This  isn't  a personal  issue.  In  a sense,  it  was  Herb  that  attached  his 
name  to  the  proposal.  But  we  suspect  it  was  the  brainchild  of  the 
executive.  It's  really  the  executive  here  that  we're  serving  notice  on." 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  B.C.  chiefs  have  felt  the  executive  has 
failed  to  follow  a resolution,  he  said. 

"The  focus  isn't  on  discipline  as  much  as  raising  the  concern  that 
springs  not  only  from  this  particular  instance,"  he  explained.  "You  may 
recall  back  in  '99  when  the  AGA  was  held  in  Vancouver  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians.  The  Delgamuukw  implementation 
strategy  resolution  was  fiercely  debated  over  the  space  of  two  days  and  it 
went  through  with  over  70  per  cent  support.  In  the  months  that  followed. 
Chief  Art  Manuel  wrote  (former  national  chief)  Phil  Fontaine  a number  of 
letters  asking  for  action  to  be  taken  on  that  resolution  and,  basically, 
we  were  stonewalled.  Here  we  are,  three  AGAs  later,  still  talking  about 
the  Delgamuukw  implementation  strategy.  It's  been  argued  and  debated 
through  a number  of  Confederacy  meetings  and  AGAs  and  yet  the  organization 
isn't  prepared  to  resource  it. 

"If  you  look  at  the  letter,  that's  the  substance  and  essence  of  our 
complaint.  We  formulate  resolutions  through  discussions  with  our 
constituents.  We  take  those  resolutions  to  the  various  meetings  of  the  AFN 
We  put  them  on  the  floor  and  we  debate  and  have  succeeded  in  having  the 
resolution  passed.  And  it's  at  that  point  that  we  take  issue  with  the 
actions  of  AFN,  particular  with  the  executive  committee  who  seem  to  pick 


and  choose  what  resolutions  they  want  to  support.  We  find  it  to  be  very 
inappropriate  for  the  executive  to  tamper  with  resolutions  and  manipulate 
them  and  reshape  them  to  their  own  liking." 

Phillip  believes  the  financial  trouble  the  AFN  is  facing  because  of  the 
budget  reduction  is  the  reason  the  executive  members  are  looking  to  change 
the  strategy. 

"I  think  it  is.  Understand  that  the  AFN  is  in  dire  financial  straits. 
There's  no  question  if  they  were  authorized  to  involve  themselves  in  the 
governance  initiative  they  would  be  able  to  access  substantial  funding  to 
undertake  that  involvement/'  he  said. 

Although  he  has  not  yet  received  a response  from  George  or  any  member  of 
the  executive,  Phillip  has  heard  that  the  letter  has  had  an  effect. 

"I  heard  through  the  grapevine  that  this  letter  hit  the  executive  table 
last  week  and  there  was  a lot  of  deep  concern  about  it,"  he  said. 

The  UBCIC  president  doesn't  blame  the  national  chief  for  this  situation. 
"Quite  frankly,  I think  the  entire  organization  needs  to  be  tuned  up. 
We've  been  struggling  with  this  for  a number  of  years.  And  when  I talk 
about  struggling  with  this,  I'm  referring  to  how  the  executive  seems  to 
have  an  inordinate  amount  of  power,"  he  said. 

Many  people  believe  the  structure  of  the  AFN  makes  the  organization 
incapable  of  allowing  the  man  the  chiefs  select  as  their  national  leader 
to  actually  lead.  Phillip  agrees. 

"I  know.  It's  really  evident  here.  Matthew's  statements  have  been 
completely  consistent  with  the  resolution  that  was  passed  at  the  Squamish 
rec  centre  in  North  Van  and  yet  here  we're  getting  this  proposal  put 
forward  by  the  executive,"  he  said. 

Windspeaker:  Canada's  National  Aboriginal  News  Source. 
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Indian  Brook  stays  off  the  water 
WebPosted  Sep  21,  2001  5:10:20  AM  EDT 
Tom  Murphy  has  the  story 

Shubenacadie,  N.S.  - "We're  not  fishing."  --  Reg  Maloney 

The  chief  of  the  Indian  Brook  First  Nation  near  Shubenacadie  says  his 
fishermen  will  be  staying  on  dry  land  for  another  season. 

Reg  Maloney  says  the  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  has  seized  too 
many  of  his  boats  and  traps  in  Saint  Mary's  Bay  to  make  fishing  worthwhile. 
Maloney  says  fishing  discussions  with  the  DFO  have  stopped. 

"We're  not  fishing,"  he  said.  "Unless  the  government  comes  out  and 
recognizes  that  we  can  fish  under  our  treaty  unmolested  like  the  treaty 
says  we  could,  we  won't  be  fishing." 

Maloney  says  Indian  Brook's  civil  case  is  still  making  its  way  through 
the  courts.  The  band  is  seeking  damages  from  Ottawa  for  lost  fishing 
revenue. 

Meanwhile,  the  federal  case  against  Indian  Brook  fishermen  was  back  in 
court  Friday.  Twenty-three  Indian  Brook  fishermen  have  been  charged  with 
fishing  out  of  season  and  without  licences.  Those  charges  arose  out  of 
incidents  in  Saint  Mary's  Bay  during  the  summer  of  2000. 

Friday  a Nova  Scotia  provincial  court  judge  turned  down  a request  to 
jump  straight  to  the  constitutional  issues  of  the  case. 

"Well  it  is  always  frustrating,"  says  Bruce  Wildsmith  who  respresents 
the  fishermen.  "But  that's  the  ruling,  so  we'll  just  have  to  get  on  and  do 
what  we  have  to  do." 

The  next  step  is  a trial  in  early  November.  But  first,  the  court  must 


decide  if  the  fishers  will  be  tried  together,  or  one  at  a time. 
Copyright  c.  2001  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Case  testing  limits  of  treaty  rights 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,  2001 

The  limits  of  the  treaty  rights  of  Mi'kmaq  fishermen  in  Canada  are  again 
being  tested  with  a forthcoming  lawsuit  and  a set  of  criminal  prosecutions 
recently  approved  by  a judge. 

The  Indian  Brook  First  Nation  of  Nova  Scotia  is  preparing  to  file  a 
lawsuit  that  will  challenge  the  federal  government's  attempts  to  regulate 
what  Chief  Reg  Maloney  considers  an  aboriginal  right.  Under  a 1760  treaty 
and  a 1999  Supreme  Court  decision,  Maloney  says  band  members  should  be 
allowed  to  fish  and  trap  lobster  without  federal  interference. 

A provincial  judge's  decision  to  allow  the  prosecution  of  23  Indian 
Brook  fishermen  may  help,  or  hurt,  the  argument  --  depending  which  way  the 
case  goes.  Last  Friday,  Dudge  lean  Louis  Batiot  set  a November  5 date  for 
a trial  against  the  men,  accused  of  violating  federal  law  by  trapping 
lobster  out  of  season. 

In  their  defense,  the  fishermen  will  question  limits  placed  on  their 
court-affirmed  treaty  rights.  The  Department  of  Fishers  and  Oceans  (DF0) 
has  required  Mi'kmaq  and  Maliseet  fishermen  to  tag  their  lobster  traps, 
fish  in  season  and  abide  by  a number  of  federal  regulations. 

But  Indian  Brook  fishermen  have  defined  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
requirements.  While  almost  every  First  Nation  engaged  in  fishing  has 
signed  a deal  with  the  government,  Maloney  has  held  out,  insisting  that 
federal  officials  let  the  band  regulate  itself. 

So  far,  the  government  has  refused  attempts  to  self-regulate.  DFO 
Minister  Herb  Dhaliwal  has  issued  numerous  warnings  to  the  band,  warning 
that  lobster  traps  will  be  seized  and  fishermen  will  be  arrested. 

The  trial  for  the  men  is  expected  to  last  at  least  a month.  A related 
case  decided  earlier  this  year,  however,  does  not  bode  well. 

A judge  in  March  found  19  Indian  Brook  men  guilty  of  illegally 
harvesting  timber  on  federal  land.  The  men  had  claimed  a treaty  right  to 
harvest  but  Dudge  Patrick  Curran  disagreed. 

"Using  a few  trees  to  make  things  for  personal  use  or  incidental  trade," 
Curran  wrote  in  a 46-page  opinion,  "is  not  the  same  as  demolishing  entire 
stands  of  forests  for  sales  to  sawmills." 

The  case  is  on  appeal. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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Native  protesters  briefly  occupy  Tourism  B.C.  office  in  Vancouver 
VANCOUVER  (CP)  --  About  a dozen  members  of  the  Native  Youth  Movement 
briefly  occupied  a Tourism  B.C.  office  in  Vancouver  on  Wednesday  to  start 


a campaign  they  said  is  aimed  at  settling  land  claims. 

The  protesters,  dressed  in  camouflage  green,  some  wearing  bandanas 
covering  their  faces,  said  their  campaign  won't  end  until  there's  more 
effort  to  resolve  the  issue. 

A man  calling  himself  Burning  Spear,  his  face  completely  hidden  by  a 
bandana,  said  there's  a "gigantic"  comparison  between  those  killed  in  the 
terrorist  attacks  in  the  United  States  last  week  and  the  plight  of  natives. 

He  said  200  million  native  people  have  died  in  the  last  500  years 
through  "terrorism  by  European  colonial  powers." 

"'We're  here  defending  our  territories  from  the  real  terrorists  who 
invaded  our  territories  500  years  ago,"  he  said,  "with  the  onslaught  of 
Columbus  and  all  the  other  invaders  who  have  taken  our  place  in  our  lands 
and  raped  and  murdered  and  twisted  everything  that  we've  been  taught  by 
the  Creator  and  the  natural  laws  for  500  years  they've  been  here,  from 
Alaska  to  Argentina." 

The  occupation  is  the  start  of  something  bigger,  said  Tony  Tobacco. 

"This  is  going  to  be  the  kickstart  of  a campaign  simply  of  boycotting 
British  Columbia  tourism  --  Operation  Economic  Pressure,"  he  said. 

The  group,  which  included  women  with  small  children,  left  peacefully 
after  police  allowed  them  to  speak  to  the  media. 

The  protest  came  the  same  day  natives  staged  demonstrations  in  three 
centres  against  the  expansion  of  the  Sun  Peaks  ski  resort  near  Kamloops. 

In  late  August,  at  least  19  people,  including  a two-year-old  child, 
occupied  the  B.C.  Assets  and  Land  Office  building  in  downtown  Victoria  for 
several  hours,  saying  they  wanted  a court  injunction  to  stop  development 
on  the  Sun  Peaks  Resort. 

No  one  was  injured  or  arrested  and  the  only  damage  was  a broken  window. 
Last  Thursday,  at  least  one  shot  was  fired  at  a construction  truck  at 
the  resort. 

Police  confirmed  a bullet  was  found  in  the  flat  tire  of  the  truck. 

The  man  driving  the  massive  truck  said  he  heard  a total  of  four  shots. 

The  truck  is  owned  by  Action  Construction,  which  is  excavating  land 
three  kilometres  southeast  of  Sun  Peaks,  building  part  of  the  18-  hole 
golf  course. 

The  area  where  the  construction  crew  is  working  is  near  McGillivray  Lake, 
where  members  of  the  Native  Youth  Movement  have  been  camped  for  several 
months,  protesting  the  resort's  expansion  on  land  they  say  belongs  to 
natives . 

Police  said  they  had  no  evidence  to  link  the  shooting  to  the  protesters. 
Natives  have  been  protesting  the  expansion  of  the  Sun  Peaks  Resort  for 
several  months.  Several  protest  camps  have  been  set  up. 

Last  month,  a group  of  protesters  blockaded  traffic  going  in  and  out  of 
the  Whistler-style  village  for  three  hours. 

Arrest  warrants  were  issued  for  11  people  on  charges  of  mischief  and 
intimidation . 

The  protesters  were  released  but  are  barred  from  returning  to  the  resort. 
Copyright  c.  2001,  Canoe  Limited  Partnership.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Ecoffey  Named  Director  of  BIA's  Law  Enforcement  Services 

(WASHINGTON,  D.C.)  - Assistant  Secretary  - Indian  Affairs  Neal  A.  McCaleb 
today  announced  the  appointment  of  Robert  D.  Ecoffey,  a member  of  the 


Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  as  its  lead  law  enforcement  officer. 

As  director  of  the  Bureau's  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Services,  Ecoffey 
will  oversee  a 750-person  department  that  provides  uniformed  police 
services,  detention  operations  and  criminal  investigations  of  alleged  or 
suspected  violations  of  major  federal  criminal  laws  in  Indian  Country. 

"BIA  law  enforcement  is  in  very  capable  hands,"  said  McCaleb  "Robert 
Ecoffey  has  the  knowledge  and  expertise  in  federal  law  enforcement 
required  for  working  with  tribes  across  the  United  States." 

Ecoffey  will  be  responsible  for  all  headquarter  and  field  activities 
associated  with  the  direction,  coordination,  support  and  operation  of  BIA 
law  enforcement  programs.  "I  am  honored  to  have  been  selected,"  said 
Ecoffey.  "I  look  forward  to  the  challenge  of  making  our  Indian 
reservations  a safer  place  to  live.  It  is  important  that  we  work  hand-in- 
hand  with  tribal  communities  to  achieve  this  goal,  and  I will  work  with 
them  every  step  of  the  way." 

Ecoffey  comes  to  the  position  with  over  25  years  of  experience  in  the 
federal  government,  18  of  which  spent  in  law  enforcement.  In  1983,  he 
became  the  first  American  Indian  to  serve  as  a U.S.  Marshall  in  the  204- 
year  history  of  the  Service. 

Ecoffey' s priorities  for  his  tenure  are  curbing  drug  abuse,  developing 
greater  cooperation  between  tribal  and  Bureau  law  enforcement  agencies, 
involving  Indian  communities  at  the  initial  stages  of  policy  development, 
and  increasing  the  number  of  tribal  and  BIA  law  enforcement  officers  to 
meet  growing  public  safety  needs  in  Indian  Country. 

To  facilitate  the  latter,  he  feels  that  the  success  of  future  recuitment 
efforts  to  bring  more  young  Indian  men  and  women  into  the  Bureau's  law 
enforcement  ranks  will  depend  on  partnerships  between  the  tribes,  K-12 
schools  and  tribal  colleges  to  generate  interest  in  choosing  law 
enforcement  as  a career.  In  addition,  he  is  also  looking  at  providing 
educational  grants  to  Indian  students  in  exchange  for  years  of  service  in 
law  enforcement  and  the  creation  of  an  Indian  Youth  Police  Academy  for 
16-19  year-olds,  which  is  already  taking  shape  with  two  sessions  scheduled 
for  the  summer  of  2002. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  director  of  OLES,  Ecoffey  served  as 
superintendent  of  the  Bureau's  Pine  Ridge  Agency  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota  for  the  past  five  years.  During  his  time 
there,  Ecoffey  working  closely  with  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  in  a successful 
effort  to  have  the  reservation  designated  as  an  empowerment  zone  under  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  is  particularly  proud  that  he  was 
instrumental  in  helping  the  Sueann  Big  Crow  Boys  and  Girls  Club,  an 
affiliate  of  the  National  Boys  and  Girls  Club  of  America,  plan  and  build  a 
new  $6  million  facility  on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation,  which  is  slated  for 
completion  in  Dune  2002. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  an  agency  with  almost  10,000  employees 
nationwide,  provides  services  to,  carries  out  its  federal  trust 
responsibilities  for,  and  promotes  the  self-determination  of  the  558 
federally  recognized  Tribal  governments  and  approximately  1.4  million 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.  Through  the  Office  of  Law 
Enforcement  Services,  the  Bureau  directly  operates  49  and  funds  160 
tribally  operated  law  enforcement  programs  across  the  country  which 
combined  provide  Indian  Country  with  nearly  2,100  law  enforcement 
personnel  including  law  enforcement  and  detention  officers.  OLES 
personnel  work  cooperatively  with  other  federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  provide  protection  to  persons  and  property  and  to  enforce  federal  laws 
on  federal  Indian  reservations. 

-BIA- 
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Officer  showed  no  remorse  over  shooting,  hearing  told 
Fellow  officers  speak  highly  of  Deane 
Peter  Edwards,  STAFF  REPORTER 

LONDON,  Ont.  - Fellow  officers  say  acting  Sergeant  Kenneth  Deane  has 
shown  them  no  remorse  over  the  fatal  shooting  of  Indian  activist  Anthony 
(Dudley)  George  six  years  ago,  a police  disciplinary  hearing  has  been  told. 

The  comments  came  in  an  often-heated  cross-examination  of  four  senior 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  officers  yesterday  by  prosecutor  Denise  Dwyer. 

"Flas  Mr.  Deane  ever  expressed  any  remorse  over  shooting  an  unarmed 
man?"Dwyer  asked. 

"Fie  and  I never  discussed  that,"  Superintendent  Phil  Duffield  replied. 

Dwyer  pressed  Duffield  if  he  was  aware  of  Deane  ever  showing  any  remorse 
to  members  of  the  George  family,  who  live  in  the  Kettle  and  Stoney  Point 
area  by  Lake  Huron,  near  Sarnia. 

"I  am  not  aware,"  Duffield  replied. 

The  hearing  is  being  held  to  determine  what  sentence  Deane  should 
receive,  after  pleading  guilty  to  a charge  of  discreditable  conduct  under 
the  Police  Services  Act. 

OPP  Inspector  Robert  Bruce,  Inspector  Brian  Deevy  and  Chief 
Superintendent  Chris  Lewis  also  told  Dwyer  they  had  not  heard  Deane 
express  any  remorse  for  fatally  shooting  the  unarmed  native  activist  at 
Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  in  a land-claims  dispute  over  a burial  ground. 

The  officers  told  Dwyer  that  Deane  was  an  exemplary  officer  and  the  top 
expert  in  the  force  in  bomb  disposal  - a skill  that's  particularly 
valuable  in  combatting  outlaw  biker  gangs  and  in  light  of  the  recent 
terrorist  hijackings  in  the  United  States. 

The  disciplinary  hearing  also  heard  that  Deane  has  a keen  interest  in 
fighting  nuclear,  biological  and  chemical  terrorism. 

Officially,  the  force  is  seeking  Deane's  dismissal  after  his  conviction 
for  criminal  negligence  causing  death  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  last  lanuary.  It  is  the  most  serious  criminal  conviction  of  an 
officer  in  the  force's  94-year  history,  the  hearing  was  told. 

The  senior  officers  all  said  they  thought  the  force  should  keep  Deane, 
despite  searing  comments  by  Mr.  Justice  Hugh  Fraser  when  he  found  the 
officer  guilty  in  the  Sept.  6,  1995  shooting  of  George. 

Fraser  ruled  that  Deane  lied  to  investigators  from  the  civilian  special 
investigations  unit,  the  OPP  and  the  court  when  he  said  George  was  armed. 
Fraser  also  ruled  that  Deane  knew  George  was  unarmed  when  he  pulled  the 
trigger  of  his  submachine  gun. 

However,  the  four  senior  officers  each  testified  under  oath  that  they 
considered  Deane  an  honest  man  and  swore  that  the  judge's  comments  were 
inconsistent  with  their  favourable  impressions  of  Deane. 

Bruce  told  defence  lawyer  Ian  Roland  he  wasn't  aware  of  any  of  the 
force's  5,000  uniformed  officers  wanting  Deane  fired. 

"He's  an  asset  to  the  OPP  and  . . . should  remain  in  the  position  that 
he's  in,"  Bruce  testified. 

Deane,  39,  appeared  more  weary  than  during  his  1997  criminal  trial,  and 
rested  his  chin  on  a hand  as  he  watched  his  fellow  officers  fight  to  keep 
him  on  the  force. 

The  hearing  concludes  today,  but  adjudicator  Loyall  Cann,  former  deputy 
Toronto  police  chief,  is  expected  to  release  her  decision  on  Deane's 
future  with  the  force  at  some  later  date. 

George's  death  led  to  calls  from  his  family  for  a public  inquiry. 

But  Premier  Mike  Harris  has  said  no  decision  will  be  made  until  the 
courts  rule  on  the  family's  wrongful  death  lawsuit  against  him,  members  of 
his  government  and  police. 
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NDP  calls  on  Premier  Harris  to  resign  over  latest  Ipperwash  documents 
TORONTO  (CP)  --  Ontario  Premier  Mike  Harris  has  no  choice  but  to  resign 
in  light  of  newly  released  notes  from  meetings  just  hours  before  the 
police  killing  of  a native  protester.  New  Democrat  Leader  Howard  Hampton 
said  Friday. 

The  notes  filed  with  the  court  this  week  in  a civil  suit  against  Harris 
launched  by  the  family  of  Dudley  George  show  the  premier  wanted  to  take 
the  lead  in  ending  the  standoff  six  years  ago  between  police  and 
aboriginal  protesters  occupying  a provincial  park. 

"The  directing  mind,  the  operational  decision  making  about  what  (Ontario 
Provincial  Police)  could  do  at  Ipperwash  park  in  September  1995  is  not 
being  made  by  the  police  themselves,  it  was  being  made  by  none  other  than 
Mike  Harris,"  said  Hampton. 

"The  most  recent  documents  indicate  just  how  direct  the  handling  of  this 
was  by  the  premier." 

On  Sept.  6,  1995,  police  moved  in  on  the  unarmed  protesters  under  cover 
of  darkness  and  in  the  ensuing  fracas,  a police  officer  shot  George  dead. 
The  officer  was  later  convicted  of  criminal  negligence  causing  death. 
Harris  has  always  denied  giving  any  direction  to  police  to  force  an  end 
to  the  occupation  of  the  empty  park  by  natives,  who  argued  it  was  on  a 
sacred  burial  ground. 

In  August  1997,  Harris  said  he  "determined  nothing." 

"I  gave  no  direction.  I gave  no  influence  on  it.  We  left  that  entirely 
to  the  OPP, " Harris  said. 

However,  the  notes  strongly  suggest  otherwise. 

"Premier  will  be  pleased  to  take  the  lead,"  the  notes  quote  Deb  Hutton, 
a senior  Harris  adviser,  as  telling  an  emergency  meeting. 

Another  document  notes: 

"Premier  is  firm  that  at  no  time  should  anybody  but  OPP  and  (Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources)  be  involved  in  discussions  (with  the  natives)." 

Hampton  said  the  documents  clearly  show  that  "the  decisions  on  what  the 
OPP  could  do  or  not  do"  was  being  made  by  the  premier  and  no  one  else. 

"You  have  a premier  who  has  told  truths  to  questions  . . . and  you  have 
a premier  who  has  been  trying  to  deceive  the  legislature  of  Ontario  and 
the  people  of  Ontario  as  to  what  really  happened  here,"  Hampton  said. 

"That  kind  of  deceit  . . . cannot  stand.  The  premier  must  resign." 

There  was  no  comment  from  the  premier's  office  but  attorney  General  David 
Young  refused  to  address  the  allegations,  saying  a judge  will  decide 
fairly  the  truth  of  the  various  claims. 

"I  do  have  concerns  about  this  case  being  decided  in  a piecemeal  fashion, 
" said  Young.  "I  would  encourage  (people)  to  await  the  decision  of  the 
judge  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  not  try  to  adjudicate  this  case  in 
the  halls  of  the  legislature." 

The  latest  documents  were  only  filed  in  court  after  the  Ontario 
government  lost  a bid  to  keep  them  from  the  media. 

Young  denied  the  government  was  trying  to  hide  them  from  the  public. 
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MOAB  --  The  Blue  Buffalo  has  been  wiped  out  --  literally. 

The  well-known  piece  of  rock  art,  tucked  away  in  a canyon  about  16  miles 
northwest  of  Moab,  was  irreparably  damaged  by  vandals  who  rubbed  the 
painting  of  a blue-tinted  buffalo  off  the  sandstone  panel  it  was  painted 

on.  along  with  the  images  of  a shield  and  several  human-like  figures. 

The  panel  was  unusual  because  of  the  use  of  the  color  blue  and  because 

unlike  most  of  the  panels  in  the  area,  which  were  created  by  the  Fremont 

and  Anasazi,  the  Blue  Buffalo  was  painted  by  Utes,  sometime  in  the  early 
1800s.  The  depiction  of  a buffalo  is  also  rare  in  Utah  rock  art. 

Moab  resident  Dell  Crandall  discovered  the  vandalism  during  an  outing  on 
Saturday.  Crandall,  a member  of  the  Utah  Rock  Art  Research  Association, 
was  scouting  the  site  for  an  upcoming  symposium  the  group  is  holding  in 
Moab  in  October.  He  said  there  was  no  damage  to  the  painted  image  when  he 
visited  10  days  earlier. 

The  site  is  one  of  14  that  will  be  visited  by  rock-art  enthusiasts 
during  the  Rock  Art  Association's  conference,  said  Crandall. 

Crandall  reported  the  damage  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
Moab  on  Monday. 

"It's  such  a violation,"  Crandall  said.  "It's  hard  to  understand  why 
people  do  this . " 

The  best  Crandall  can  do  is  speculate  that  vandals  were  reviving  an 
ancient  practice.  He  said  that  according  to  legend,  when  American  Indians 
would  find  ancient  rock  art,  they  would  add  their  tribe's  mark  atop  the 
older  images  in  an  attempt  to  absorb  the  power  of  the  people  who  came 
before. 

"Maybe  that's  what  these  [vandals]  are  doing  --  trying  to  steal  some 
power,"  Crandall  said. 

Craig  Barney,  president  of  the  Rock  Art  Association,  called  the 
destruction  "senseless  and  stupid." 

Barney  said  his  group  is  offering  a $500  reward  for  information  leading 
to  the  conviction  of  the  culprits.  "It's  a crime  against  humanity.  It's 
horrible,"  Barney  said.  "This  is  something  that  can  never  be  replaced.  I'd 
like  to  draw  and  quarter  them  [vandals]  on  the  spot." 

BLM  archaeologist  Bruce  Louthan  visited  the  site  Tuesday  morning  to 
examine  the  damage. 

Louthan  said  the  rubbed-out  images  are  likely  a total  loss.  "I'm  not 
very  optimistic  about  recovering  anything,"  he  said.  "Because  of  their 
relative  rarity,  pictographs  are  especially  precious.  Some  of  these  sites 
just  can't  be  recovered,  and  you  can't  make  up  for  their  loss.  They're 
irretrievable. " 

Unlike  petroglyphs,  in  which  an  image  is  pecked  into  the  rock  surface, 
pictographs  are  painted  on,  with  paint  made  from  minerals  like  iron,  which 
produces  shades  of  reds  and  browns.  Blue  colors,  probably  produced  from 
the  minerals  azurite  or  malachite,  do  not  appear  in  Utah's  rock  art  until 
the  later  1700s  and  are  attributed  to  use  by  the  Utes. 

The  BLM  is  concerned  that  several  rock  art  sites  have  been  damaged  in 
the  past  month,  said  Louthan.  Besides  the  buffalo,  they  include  a large 
panel  at  Sego  Canyon  near  Thompson  Springs  in  northern  Grand  County.  At 
the  Sego  Canyon  site,  vandals  coated  their  hands  in  a chalky  substance 
and  pressed  white  handprints  over  pictographs  also  believed  painted  by 
the  Utes. 

"There's  such  an  abundance  of  rock  art  in  this  part  of  the  country  that 
sometimes  people  don't  see  it  is  a very  finite  thing,"  Louthan  said.  "But 
it  can  be  lost." 

Ion  Sering,  a BLM  law  enforcement  ranger  who  accompanied  Louthen  to  the 
buffalo  site,  said  there  are  no  leads  on  who  is  responsible  for  the  damage. 
He  hopes  someone  who  knows  anything  about  the  crime  will  contact  the  BLM. 

Vandalizing  cultural  antiquities  on  public  lands  is  a federal  felony 
that  Sering  said  carries  a maximum  penalty  of  two  years  in  prison  and  a 


$20,000  fine.  He  said  the  BLM  offers  a standing  $500  reward  for 
information  in  vandalism  cases,  and  the  Moab  field  office  is  offering  an 
additional  $5,000  in  the  Blue  Buffalo  case  because  of  the  site's 
importance.  The  agency's  toll-free  number  to  report  such  crimes  is  800- 
722-3998. 

"A  lot  of  our  success  in  finding  who  did  this  will  depend  on  somebody  in 
the  public  having  seen  or  heard  something  about  it.  I'm  just  hoping 
someone  out  there  might  have  information." 

Louthan  said  the  agency  will  call  in  a rock-art  conservationist  to 
evaluate  the  Blue  Buffalo  site. 

But  because  the  damage  was  to  a painted  rather  than  carved  image, 
restoration  will  probably  be  impossible,  he  said.  "Hope  springs  eternal," 
Louthan  said. 

<+>=<+> 
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Stand  for  Peace. 
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BIA  Vehicle  Drags  Woman  500  Feet 
By  Wren  Propp 
Journal  Staff  Writer 

A 21-year-old  Santa  Fe  woman  died  Wednesday  morning  after  she  was  dragged 
500  feet  under  a vehicle  driven  by  a federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  law 
enforcement  officer. 

Alicia  Waseta,  who  died  of  head  and  facial  injuries,  had  been  crossing 
Cerrillos  Road  at  Second  Street  when  she  was  caught  under  the  vehicle, 
said  Santa  Fe  Police  Deputy  Chief  Beverly  Lennen. 

BIA  agent  Marcelino  Toersbijns  of  Albuquerque  didn't  realize  his  vehicle 
had  struck  anyone  until  a witness  in  another  vehicle  flagged  him  down, 
Lennen  said. 

"He  said  that  he  heard  something  but  didn't  see  or  feel  anything  ...  He 
didn't  even  think  he  had  hit  anyone,"  Lennen  said. 

Waseta  was  crossing  Cerrillos  to  get  to  a bus  stop;  she  was  on  her  way 
to  work,  Lennen  said. 

No  criminal  charges  were  filed  Wednesday,  but  police  are  investigating 
the  incident,  which  occurred  at  7:30  a.m.  Alcohol  wasn't  involved  in  the 
accident,  Lennen  said. 

Toersbijns'  supervisor,  BIA  District  4 Commander  Dan  Breuninger,  said 
the  agent  has  been  placed  on  administrative  leave  until  Santa  Fe  Police 
complete  their  investigation.  Toersbijns  is  a criminal  investigator. 

The  agent  was  driving  a 2000  Ford  Expedition,  BIA  property,  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  he  said.  Lennen  said  Toersbijns'  vehicle  was  exiting  the 
Santa  Fe  Indian  School  at  Second  Street  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

Breuninger  didn't  know  if  Toersbijns  was  working  on  an  investigation  at 
the  time  of  the  accident. 

Another  agent  reported  to  Breuninger  that  he  talked  to  Toersbijns  after 
the  accident  and  that  Toersbijns  "was  clearly  very,  very  upset,  as  anyone 


would  be  in  that  same  situation/'  Breuninger  said. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Albuquerque  Journal. 
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Saskatoon  police  guilty  of  unlawful  confinement  fired  from  force 
WebPosted  Fri  Sep  21  09:03:03  2001 

SASKATOON  - Two  police  officers  accused  of  dropping  off  an  aboriginal  man 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  in  freezing  weather  have  been  found  guilty  of 
unlawful  confinement. 

But  constables  Dan  Hatchen  and  Ken  Munson  were  acquitted  of  assault  in 
the  case  that  heightened  tension  between  police  and  the  native  community. 
Late  Thursday  night  both  men  were  fired  from  their  jobs. 

Neither  man  showed  any  emotion  when  the  jury's  verdict  was  read  in  court 
late  Thursday  afternoon. 

Both  officers  admitted  leaving  Darrell  Night  on  the  edge  of  Saskatoon 
before  dawn  on  3an.  28,  2000  - when  the  temperature  was  below  minus  22 
degrees  Celsius. 

But  their  lawyers  had  argued  their  behaviour  was  misguided,  not  criminal. 
Night  testified  that  he  filed  his  complaint  after  hearing  that  another 
man  had  frozen  to  death  near  the  same  spot  where  he  was  dropped  off. 

The  officers  swore  and  called  him  an  "Indian"  when  they  dumped  him  by  a 
power  station.  Night  told  the  court.  He  also  said  that  he  smashed  his  head 
one  the  police  cruiser's  door  frame  when  he  was  pulled  outside. 

Hatchen  and  Munson  denied  the  accusations.  The  officers  said  they 
arrested  Night  for  causing  a disturbance  after  he  hit  their  police  cruiser 
and  called  them  "racist  bastards." 

The  jury  of  seven  men  and  five  women,  all  white,  deliberated  for  about 
seven  hours  Wednesday  night  before  retiring  for  the  night.  They  reached 
their  verdict  Thursday,  after  another  seven  hours  of  talks. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  they  returned  to  the  courtroom  with  a question  about 
rules  governing  when  people  in  custody  must  be  released. 

Judge  Eugene  Scheibel  told  them  that  detained  individuals  must  be  let  go 
as  soon  as  practical  if  they're  not  going  to  be  charged. 

"Any  further  unreasonable  detention  or  confinement  is  unlawful," 

Scheibel  said. 

"The  release  must  be  made  at  an  appropriate  time  and  in  reasonable 
circumstances  unless  a person  consents,"  the  judge  added.  He  said  it  would 
be  up  to  them  to  decide  if  a man  with  no  scarf  or  gloves  would  have 
consented  to  being  left  at  the  power  station  on  such  a cold  night. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2001  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Aboriginals  applaud  firing  of  Saskatoon  cops 


SASKATOON  - The  man  at  the  centre  of  a controversial  case  says  he  will 
never  trust  the  police  again. 

Darrel  Night,  35,  has  spoken  publicly  about  his  ordeal  for  the  first 
time,  following  Thursday's  conviction  of  two  police  officers  on  charges  of 
unlawful  confinement. 

Night  was  forced  into  a police  cruiser,  driven  out  of  Saskatoon,  and 
dumped  in  freezing  weather  one  year  ago. 

After  deliberating  for  15  hours,  the  jury  found  the  two  veteran  police 
officers  guilty  of  unlawful  confinement,  but  acquitted  Constables  Dan 
Hatchen  and  Ken  Munson  on  a charge  of  assault. 

"I've  never  once  claimed  that  I was  a perfect  human,"  Night  told 
reporters  after  the  verdicts  were  delivered. 

"I  know  that  I'm  not  a saint.  But  I didn't  deserve  the  treatment  that 
came  my  way.  I did  nothing  to  deserve  having  my  life  come  so  close  to  an 
end,"  he  explained. 

Saskatchewan's  Premier  says  there  will  likely  be  a public  inquiry  this 
fall,  to  explore  the  relationship  between  the  justice  system  and 
aboriginal  people. 

Aboriginal  leaders  say  yesterday's  events  were  a good  first  step,  but 
more  still  needs  to  be  done. 

There  will  also  be  coroner's  inquests  this  fall,  to  look  into  the  deaths 
of  two  aboriginal  men  who  were  found  frozen  outside  the  city  last  year.  No 
one  has  been  charged  in  those  cases. 

A few  hours  after  they  were  found  guilty  of  unlawful  confinement. 
Constables  Dan  Hatchen  and  Ken  Munson  were  fired.  They  will  be  sentenced 
next  month. 

Copyright  c.  2000  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 
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VIOLATIONS  OF  NATIVE  AMERICAN  RELIGIOUS  RIGHTS  AT  MONTANA  STATE  PRISON 
It  is  a well-known  and  most  unfortunate  fact  that  Native 
American  inmates  at  MSP  continually  have  to  struggle  to  be  enabled  to 
exercise  their  rightsto  religious  freedom.  The  positive  influence 
their  religion  has  onNative  American  prisoners  is  a widely  recognized 
fact  among  the  Correctional  Departments  of  many  states  in  the  USA  and  in 
Canada . 

-In  spite  of  this,  the  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain  in  charge  of  the 
Native  American  Circle  at  MSP  has  decided  that  it  is  enough  for  him  to 
visit  the  Native  Americans  in  Max  once  a month  only,  contrarily  to 
prisoners  of  other  religions.  He  has  also  decided  that  the  Pipe  Ceremony 
is  to  take  place  only  4 times  a year. 


- He  has  also  decided  that  from  now  on  the  prisoners  in  Ad/Seg  should 
have  to  give  up  their  sacred  herbs.  Until  recently,  he  was  saying  that 
the  religious  policy  was  the  same  for  all  Units. 

Obviously, Native  American  Prisoners  have  less  rights  than  the  rest  of 
theincarcerated  population.  This  is  unconstitutional. 

Here  are  some  more  facts,  regarding  the  violations  and  denial  of 
Native  American  Religious  Rights,  due  to  racial  profiling  at  Montana 
State  Prison  : 

- We  are  aware  of  a series  of  incidents  when  Native  American  inmates 
at  MSP  were  harassed  and  their  religious  beliefs  and  items  were 
disrespected  by  prison  staff,  although  the  prison  policy  clearly  allows 
the  possession  of  these  items,  which  are  indispensable  for  their 
religious  ceremonies. 

- For  instance,  when  Manuel  Redwoman  (Northern  Cheyenne,  # 24920)  was 
going  out  to  yard,  two  guards  pulled  on  his  medicine  bag  from  front  and 
back  and  pulled  at  his  braid  while  he  was  handcuffed,  yet  nothing  was 
done  to  stop  it,  while  Sergeant.  Stacklin,  stood  there  watching,  but  did 
not  intervene.  As  a result,  Mr.  Redwoman  had  to  part  from  his 
medicine  bag  and  send  it  out  of  the  prison,  rather  than  see  it 
disrespected  and  ridiculed. 

It  is  said  in  the  policy  that  religious  medallions  are  allowed. 

Medicine  bags  are  religious  medallions  according  to  Native  spirituality 
and  traditions  and  they  are  sacred.  These  guards  and  Sergeant  were 
obviously  trying  to  make  Mr.  Redwoman  lose  his  temper  =96  which,  we  are 
glad  to  report,  did  not  happen.  An  official  excused  the  staff's  attitude 
by  saying  that  inmates  are  allowed  to  take  only  their  clothing  when 
going  out  to  yard.  Does  this  mean  that  for  example,  a Roman  Catholic 
inmate  also  has  to  remove  his  religious  medallion  or  cross  before 
going  to  yard? 

- Similarly,  Native  American  prisoners  incarcerated  at  the  Maximum 
Security  Unit  were  forced  to  give  back  their  sweetgrass,  sage  and  cedar, 
even  though  these  sacred  herbsareofficially  allowed  by  the 

policy.  The  prisoners  were  threatened  with  write-ups  if  they  should 
fail  to  comply  with  staff  orders  to  give  up  these  items.  Since  they  are 
trying  to  keep  their  records  clean,  most  of  them  eventually  had  to  give 
up  their  sacred  herbs. 

- If  the  prisoners  consider  filing  a grievance  in  the  face  of  such 
unjust  treatment,  they  have  to  fear  being  put  under  investigation  on  the 
basis  of  questionable  allegations,  which  in  turn  results  in  being  sent 
to  the  maximum  security  unit  in  Administrative  Segregation,  as  was  the 
case. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Montana  State:  ARTICLE  II  Sections  4 to  12 
Section  4.  Individual  dignity.  The  dignity  of  the  human  being  is 
inviolable.  No  person  shall  be  denied  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
Neither  the  state  nor  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  institution 
shall  discriminate  against  any  person  in  the  exercise  of  his  civil  or 
political  rights  on  account  of  race,  color,  sex,  culture,  social  origin 
or  condition,  or  political  or  religious  ideas. 

Section  5.  Freedom  of  religion.  The  state  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof. 

- All  religions  are  supposed  to  be  respected  equally  at  Montana  State 
Prison,  but  the  sweat  lodge  ceremony  only  ever  takes  place  when  and 
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(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 

+ + 

[ Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  j 

[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  [ 

! http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  j 

+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
ndn-aim  and  Big  Mountain  mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"It  was  our  belief  that  the  love  of  possessions  is  a weakness  to 
overcome.  Its  appeal  is  to  the  material  part,  and  if  allowed  to  find 
its  way  it  will  in  time  disturb  one's  spiritual  balance.  Therefore, 
children  must  early  learn  the  beauty  of  generosity.  They  are  taught 
to  give  what  they  prize  most,  that  they  may  taste  the  happiness  of 
giving. " 

"If  a child  is  inclined  to  be  grasping  or  to  cling  to  any  of  his  or 
her  little  possessions,  legends  are  related  about  the  contempt  and 
disgrace  falling  upon  the  ungenerous  and  mean  person.  . ." 

"The  Indians  in  their  simplicity  literally  give  away  all  that  they 
have  --  to  relatives,  to  guests  of  other  tribes  and  clans,  but  above 
all  to  the  poor  and  the  aged,  from  whom  they  can  hope  for  no  return." 

Charles  Alexander  Eastman  (Ohiyesa),  Santee  Dakota 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 


I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

We  continue  to  find  ways  to  fight  among  ourselves.  It  goes  far  beyond 
full  against  mixed,  urban  against  rez.  Old  enmities  simmer  and  new 
ones  --  often  based  on  imagined  offenses  --  flare.  Our  numbers  are  so  few, 
yet  we  refuse  to  stand  as  one. 

It's  absurd.  Our  enemies  constantly  use  it  against  us,  yet  we  continue 
to  allow  ourselves  to  be  divided  and  conquered. 

What  makes  it  even  more  absurd  is  how  strong  and  beautiful  we  are  when 
we  stand  as  one.  Tecumseh  knew  of  this  power  and  beauty,  as  did  Crazy 
Horse  and  many  others.  Hiawatha  wrote  a code  to  help  his  people  and  their 
neighboring  nations  surmount  their  enmities  and  speak  with  one  voice  -- 
and  that  code  stands  today  as  an  example  of  what  could  and  should  be 
between  Indian  people. 

Get  off  the  dominant  society's  carousel,  plant  your  staff  with  all  our 
people  and  recognize  who  truly  are  our  people's  enemies. 


If  you  have  names  and  addresses  of  trustworthy  collectors  of  food,  money 
and  clothing  gifts  at  the  various  reservations  please  forward  them  soon. 
The  winter  winds  already  have  come  down  from  the  north. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

gars@sdf . lonestar .org 
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Artist,  Former  Pueblo  Governor  Dies 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

SANTA  FE,  N.M.  (AP)  - loe  Hilario  Herrera,  who  transformed  traditional 
Indian  painting  in  the  Southwest  and  served  as  governor  of  Cochiti  Pueblo, 
died  Wednesday.  He  was  80. 

Herrera's  family  said  he  had  been  suffering  from  diabetes. 

Herrera  began  painting  beside  his  mother,  Tonita  Pena,  a prominent  San 
Ildefonso  artist,  when  he  was  very  young.  She  rewarded  him  with  tubes  of 
paint  in  return  for  swatting  flies  with  a dish  towel  to  keep  them  away 
from  her  easel. 

From  1934  until  1940,  he  studied  at  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  School.  With 
other  students,  he  painted  murals  on  the  classroom  walls  and  was  selected 
to  paint  a mural  at  Maisel's  Trading  Post  in  Albuquerque. 

Until  about  1950,  Herrera's  paintings,  like  his  mother's,  were  primarily 
traditional  representations  of  Pueblo  ceremonies.  But  while  working  on  his 
degree  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  his  painting  career  took  a major 
turn . 

One  of  his  teachers,  Raymond  lonson,  encouraged  him  to  explore  modern 
styles  such  as  cubism.  While  Herrera  continued  to  explore  ritualistic 
content,  he  began  employing  more  abstract  symbolism. 

His  use  of  traditional  symbols  as  elements  of  modern  designs  - called 
Pueblo  Modernism  - influenced  a whole  generation  of  artists.  Herrera  won 


many  awards  for  his  painting,  including  Les  Palmes  Academiques  from  the 
French  government  in  1954. 

He  exhibited  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York.  His  work  is  in  the 
collections  of  numerous  museums  including  Harvard's  Peabody  Museum,  the 
Heard  Museum,  the  Wheelwright  Museum,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Santa  Fe, 
the  Museum  of  Northern  Arizona  and  the  Philbrook  Art  Center. 

In  the  early  1960s,  Herrera  turned  his  attention  to  education  and  tribal 
politics.  He  taught  painting  at  the  University  of  Arizona  Southwest  Indian 
Art  Project  and  was  actively  involved  in  the  All  Pueblo  Council. 

By  the  time  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  honored  him  with  a 

week-long  exhibition  in  1993,  Herrera  had  lost  his  eyesight  and  was  no 

longer  able  to  paint. 

Herrera  is  survived  by  his  children,  Joseph  H.  Herrera  Jr.  of 
Albuquerque  and  Yvonne  Lewis  of  Santa  Fe,  as  well  as  seven  grandchildren 
and  three  great  grandchildren. 

A funeral  mass  was  set  for  Friday  at  St.  Francis  Cathedral,  with  burial 
following  the  service  at  the  National  Cemetery  in  Santa  Fe. 

Copyright  c.  2001  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2001  iMinorities,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Agnes  Begay  Draper 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Services  for  Agnes  Draper,  73,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  Sept.  29,  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Ganado,  Ariz.  The  Rev. 
Lawrence  Harper  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  community 
cemetery,  Kinlichee,  Ariz. 

Draper  died  Sept.  26  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  July  26,  1928,  in  Kinlichee 
into  the  Tsinajinnie  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  Clan. 

Draper  attended  Ganado  Mission  High  School.  She  was  employed  with  Indian 
Health  Service  Hospital  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Women's  Bible  Study  Group  of  Community  Bible  Church,  Tse  Bonito. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Howard  Draper  of  Window  Rock;  sons, 
Michael  P.  Draper  of  Gilbert,  Ariz.,  Dari  G.  Draper  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and 
Howard  P.  Draper  of  Window  Rock;  daughters,  Janice  D.  Miller  of  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.,  and  Cheryl  A.  Draper  of  Centralia,  Wash.;  brother,  Alvin  Wilson  of 
Grants;  and  sisters.  Pearl  McCabe  of  Window  Rock,  and  Peggy  Cornfield  and 
Frances  Morgan,  both  of  Kinlichee. 

Draper  was  preceded  in  death  by  parents,  Dan  and  Ason  T.  Begay;  daughter 
Debra  Draper;  brothers,  Luke  Begay,  John  Begay  and  Thomas  Begay;  and 
sisters,  Julia  Wallace,  Mary  Jones  and  Alice  Shirley. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ronald  Ray  Yazzie 

ST.  MICHAELS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Ronald  Yazzie,  38,  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.  Monday,  Oct.  1,  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Burial  will  follow 
at  community  cemetery,  St.  Michaels. 

Yazzie  died  Sept.  27  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Jan.  8,  1963, 
in  Gallup  into  the  One  that  Walks  Around  the  House  for  the  Black  Sheep. 

Yazzie  attended  Wingate  High  School.  He  was  a carpenter  and  cross- 
country runner. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Terrance  Yazzie  of  Navajo;  daughter,  Renee 
Yazzie  of  Gallup;  mother,  Mary  C.  Yazzie  of  Hunter's  Point,  Ariz;  brothers 
Anderson  Spean  of  Oak  Springs,  Ariz.,  and  Gerald  Ray  Yazzie  of  Phoenix; 
sisters,  Carmelita  Anderson  of  Window  Rock,  Evangeline  Wooten  of  Hunter's 
Point,  Ariz.,  Tilly  Golden  of  Sanders,  Ariz.,  and  Veronica  Fowler  of  St. 
Michaels;  and  grandfather,  John  Sam  Jr.  of  Houck,  Ariz. 


Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father.  Doe  Ray  Yazzie,  and  brother, 
Larenzo  Spean. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gerald  Yazzie,  Anderson  Spean,  Darren  Dohnson, 

Monroe  Yazzie,  Randy  Yazzie  and  Fulbert  Fowler. 

A family  meeting  will  be  held  at  6 p.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  29,  at  St. 
Michaels  Chapter  Flouse. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Etsitty  Benally 

BLACK  MESA,  Ariz.  - Etsitty  Benally,  96,  died  Sept.  25  in  Blanding,  Utah 
Benally  was  a rancher,  an  herbalist  and  a medicine  man.  Fie  was  among 
those  who  were  selected  to  testify  before  Congress  in  1972  against 
proposed  relocation  legislation,  pending  in  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Survivors  include  six  children;  21  grandchildren;  and  five  great 
-grandchildren . 

Erma  Katherine  Bitah 

LOWER  GREASEWOOD,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Erma  Bitah,  82,  will  be  announced 
at  a later  date. 

Bitah  was  born  May  10,  1919,  in  Lower  Greasewood  into  the  Big  Water  Clan 
for  the  Coyote  Pass  Clan. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2001  the  Gallup  Independent.  -----  http://www. 
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Milo  'Keno'  Derome  Black  Crow  Dr. 

WANBLEE  - Milo  Derome  Black  Crow  Dr.,  40,  died  September  22,  2001,  at 
his  home.  He  was  born  Danuary  5,  1961,  in  Riverton,  Wyoming,  to  Milo  Black 
Crow  and  Esther  Addison  Black  Crow,  and  was  raised  on  the  Wind  River 
Reservation  in  Wyoming,  and  Wanblee  and  Rapid  City  in  South  Dakota.  Milo 
was  an  accomplished  artist  and  painter  with  a gentle,  caring  and  loving 
spirit . 

Survivors  include  his  daughter,  Debra  Black  Crow-Stauty,  Ellsworth  Air 
Force  Base;  six  sisters,  Celia  Farley,  Carmen  Gray,  Susan  Spotted  Bear  and 
Alicia  Bassett,  all  of  Rapid  City,  and  Angela  Richards  and  Connie  Lawrence 
of  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  two  brothers,  David  Black  Crow,  Rapid  City,  and 
Allen  Black  Crow,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  one  half-sister,  Morgan  Black  Crow 
and  four  half-brothers,  Dessie  Keta  and  Doseph,  Dustin  and  Dared  Black 
Crow,  all  of  Mission,  S.D.;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews 
and  cousins.  Also  happy  to  have  shared  in  his  life  is  Salome  Broderson, 
Rapid  City,  his  fiancee  and  special  friend  for  eight  years.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  three  brothers,  Gary,  Aaron  and  Austin 
Black  Crow;  and  one  sister,  Debra  Black  Crow. 

Services  will  be  held  at  the  Wanblee  CAP  office,  with  wake  services  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights,  and  the  funeral  service  at  10  a.m.  Friday, 
September  28,  2001,  with  Rev.  Daniel  Makes  Good  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  at  the  Gethsemane  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Wanblee,  under  the  direction 
of  Sioux  Funeral  Home,  Pine  Ridge,  S.D. 

September  30 

Major  W.  Brings  Plenty 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Major  W.  Brings  Plenty,  68,  of  LaPlant,  died  Monday,  Sept. 
24,  2001,  in  Minneapolis. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  at  6 p.m.  today,  Sunday,  Sept.  30,  at  H.V. 
Dohnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Oct.  1,  at  H.V.  Dohnston 
Cultural  Center,  with  the  Rev.  Deffery  Barnes  and  the  Rev.  Richard 
Charging  Eagle  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St  Paul's  Episcopal  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Luce  Funeral  Home  of  Eagle  Butte. 


Copyright  c.  2001  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Court  ruling  throws  out  residential  school  cases 

Winnipeg  - At  least  1,000  claims  made  my  students  of  aboriginal 
residential  schools  could  be  thrown  out  of  court  after  a court  ruling  on 
Thursday,  according  to  a lawyer  who  represents  two  former  students. 

The  Manitoba  Court  of  Appeal  upheld  the  province's  Limitation  of  Actions 
Act,  ruling  that  a claim  of  abuse  against  a residential  school  must  be 
filed  within  30  years  of  the  student's  leaving  the  school. 

Lawyer  Vic  Savino  says  that  will  disqualify  hundreds  of  claimants, 
including  his  clients,  Margaret  Moar  and  Donald  Raymond  Catcheway. 

Moar  and  Catcheway  attended  the  Pine  Creek  Indian  Residential  School 
near  Camperville  in  the  1940s  and  1950s.  They  were  seeking  compensation 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

"These  claims  are  statuted  - barred,"  he  says.  "In  other  words,  they 
have  not  been  brought  within  the  time  frame  required  by  the  limitations  of 
the  Act. 

"In  this  case,  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  ruling  that  the  30-year  ultimate 
rule  applies,"  he  says.  "For  events  that  occurred  more  than  30  years  ago, 
there  is  no  remedy  in  Manitoba's  courts." 

Savino  says  other  provinces  in  Canada  do  not  have  time  limitations  for 
filing  claims  of  abuse  at  residential  school. 

Bill  Percy,  chairman  of  the  Manitoba  chapter  of  the  Canadian  Lawyers  for 
the  Advancement  of  Survivors,  which  handles  residential  school  court  cases, 
says  the  court  ruling  will  disqualify  99%  of  Manitoba  claimants. 

Percy  says  the  provincial  government  needs  to  change  the  Limitations  of 
Actions  Act. 

"That  can  be  simply  remedied  by  the  present  provincial  government  by 
amending  the  present  legislation  to  make  it  comparable  to  that  which 
exists  in  other  provinces  which  enables  these  claims  to  go  forward,"  says 
Percy. 

Dustice  Minister  Gord  Mackintosh  has  referred  the  matter  to  the  Law 
Reform  Commission. 

In  a written  response  Thursday  afternoon,  the  Roman  Catholic  Order  of 
the  Oblates  of  Manitoba  said  they  do  not  condone  or  excuse  the  abusive 
conduct  alleged  by  some  former  students,  but  the  court  is  not  the 
appropriate  forum  to  deal  with  grievances  relating  to  residential  schools. 

They  say  they  advocate  a "conciliatory  and  non-judicial  approach"  to 
resolving  any  outstanding  issues. 

The  last  residential  school  in  Manitoba  closed  in  1969  - 32  years  ago. 
Copyright  c.  2001  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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September  21,  2001 

Cdn  gov't  and  church's  appeal  of  judgment  further  abuses  natives : plaintiff 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  --  The  Anglican  Church  and  the  federal  government  are 
heaping  further  abuse  on  natives  by  appealing  a judgment  that  awarded  four 
men  $900,000  in  damages  for  sexual  abuse  at  a British  Columbia  residential 
school,  says  one  of  the  plaintiffs. 

Terry  Aleck  said  he  began  legal  proceedings  13  years  ago  and  was  elated 
on  Aug.  9 when  a B.C.  Supreme  Court  judge  finally  held  the  government  and 
the  church  liable  for  sexual  abuse  during  the  1960s  and  1970s. 

But  on  Sept.  14,  Aleck  heard  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Anglican  Church  had  filed  appeals. 

"It's  like  I'm  starting  right  from  scratch  again  and  my  emotions  have 
been  like  a roller  coaster  ride,"  Aleck  told  a news  conference. 

"I'm  saying  'C'mon,  government  and  church,  stop,  stop  abusing  us  more. 
We've  gone  through  enough  pain.'A]" 

Aleck,  45,  said  he  dreads  the  thought  of  retelling  stories  in  court  from 
his  painful  childhood  at  St.  George's  school  in  Lytton,  B.C.,  which  was 
operated  by  the  Anglican  Diocese  of  the  Cariboo. 

He  and  the  three  other  men,  along  with  others  who  have  settled  out  of 
court,  were  repeatedly  raped  by  Derek  Clarke,  a dormitory  supervisor  at 
the  school. 

Anthony  William  Harding,  the  principal,  was  also  implicated  in  the 
sexual  assaults. 

Aleck  said  he  had  hoped  to  close  the  door  on  the  demons  that  have 
haunted  him  for  years  and  have  affected  his  two  daughters  and  extended 
family  members. 

"I  think  of  the  four  generations  of  people  that  went  to  St.  George's 
school  and  I think  of  all  my  best  friends  that  suicided  that  were  part  of 
the  residential  school,"  he  said. 

"And  I think  of  my  parents  and  uncles  and  aunties  and  all  my  great  aunts 
and  grandparents  that  are  still  alive  who  haven't  dealt  with  this  issue." 

Aleck  said  he  has  struggled  with  his  identity  as  a First  Nations  person, 
contemplated  suicide  and  battled  a drug  and  alcohol  addiction  because  of 
the  abuse  he  suffered. 

"I've  gone  through  hell,  literally,  emotional  hell." 

Dustice  Paul  Williamson  awarded  Aleck  $223,000  in  general  damages  for 
pain  and  suffering,  aggravated  damages  for  the  government's  and  the 
church's  conduct  in  operating  the  school,  and  for  future  care. 

The  highest  award  of  $256,000  went  to  a plaintiff  identified  in  the 
judgment  by  the  initials  E.R.M.,  while  the  others,  E.D.,  and  G.B.S.,  were 
awarded  $235,000  and  $189,000  respectively. 

"I  conclude  the  sheer  horror  of  what  happened  to  these  children,  and  in 
particular  the  fact  that  all  of  the  assaults  continued  over  a period  of 
time  that  must  have  seemed  exceedingly  long  to  children,  warrants  an  award 
of  aggravated  damages,"  Williamson  said  in  his  judgment. 

Williamson  held  the  church  accountable  for  60  per  cent  of  damages  while 
the  federal  government  would  have  to  pay  the  remaining  40  per  cent. 

The  higher  amount  for  the  church  was  based  on  a previous  judgment  that 
revealed  Harding,  the  school  principal,  himself  a perpetrator  of  sexual 
abuse,  was  aware  of  other  abusers  but  covered  up  the  truth. 

Rev.  Catherine  Morrison  of  Lytton  said  the  Anglican  Diocese  of  the 
Cariboo  agrees  First  Nations  should  receive  monetary  awards,  along  with 
counselling  for  the  abuse  they  suffered. 

However,  Morrison  said  the  church  appealed  Williamson's  judgment  because 
it  doesn't  believe  it  should  be  paying  most  of  the  money. 

Peter  Grant,  the  men's  lawyer,  said  the  church  and  the  government  do  not 
want  to  pay  any  punitive  or  aggravated  damages,  reducing  each  man's  award 
by  $75,000. 

Grant  also  said  the  parties  want  to  reduce  general  damages  by  an 
unspecified  amount. 

Copyright  c.  2001,  Canoe  Limited  Partnership.  All  rights  reserved. 
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"We  Are  All  Here  For  A Special  Reason" 

By  S.D.  Wilson 
The  Observer 

"Issues  Without  Borders."  That  was  the  title  of  the  Fourth  Annual 
Ethnobotany  Symposium  held  by  the  Arizona  Ethnobotanical  Research 
Association.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  recent  acts  of  terrorism  in  New  York 
City  and  Washington,  D.C.,  the  symposium's  message  becomes  even  more 
poignant . 

"Basically,"  said  Phyllis  Hogan,  Director  of  the  AERA,  "we  are  all  in 
this  together."  In  today's  world,  boundaries  are  being  broken  down.  What 
affects  one  of  us  as  a person  - or  as  a nation  - affects  everyone  else  in 
the  world.  Presenters  at  the  symposium  had  no  clue  how  dramatically  the 
world  would  be  changed  on  September  11  when  they  accepted  invitations 
months  ago.  Ironically,  only  three  days  later  their  topics  were  to  be 
introduced  by  recognition  of  the  national  tragedy,  and  some  explanation  as 
to  how  a bioregional,  global  perspective  is  necessary  for  survival  into 
the  future. 

Mary  Boone,  the  widow  of  prominent  Navajo  herbalist  Sam  Boone,  was  asked 
to  deliver  the  opening  prayer.  With  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  began  by 
recognizing  the  victims  of  the  attacks  and  their  families.  "We  are  all 
here  for  a special  reason,"  she  said.  "We  all  have  a reason.  It  makes  me 
sad  how  those  people  [who  destroyed  the  Trade  Towers  and  damaged  the 
Pentagon]  don't  think  of  others.  I shed  a tear  for  them." 

She  then  reminded  attendees  that  we  must  all  thing  of  what  Mother  Earth 
has  given  us.  As  a nation,  we  may  have  lost  thousands  of  people  to 
terrorism,  but  the  global  reality  is  even  more  dire.  "No  one  lives  without 
water . " 

Water  was  perhaps  the  most  important  topic  to  be  addressed  at  the 
symposium.  Vernon  Masayesva,  the  Director  of  the  Black  Mesa  Trust,  well 
known  for  his  stand  on  water,  also  took  time  to  remember  the  victims  and 
their  families.  This  is  a sad  day,  he  said,  but  we  as  Americans  should 
remember  that  there  are  other  victims  in  the  world. 

"A  billion  sisters  and  brothers  of  other  countries  do  not  have  access  to 
fresh  water.  A lot  of  children  will  never  grow  up  to  realize  their 
potential  because  they  will  die  young  from  lack  of  water.  These  are  the 
invisible  victims.  They're  crying  out  there  but  we  don't  hear  them.  If  we 
could  exert  the  same  dedication  and  money  to  bring  them  water  [as  our 
country  is  dedicating  to  the  victims  of  the  tragedies  in  New  York  and 
Washington]  we  would  be  a great  nation,"  Masayesva  said. 

Enrique  Salmon  remembered  the  victims  of  the  terrorist  attacks  in  a poem 
he  called  "Prayer  for  Those  Lost."  The  final  line  of  the  poem,  written 
from  his  Raramuri  cosmology,  brings  a strange  comfort. 

"The  heavens  have  many  new  stars."  His  people  believe,  he  said,  that 
when  a person  dies,  their  soul  becomes  a butterfly,  which  rises  up  into 
the  sky  into  the  Milky  Way,  which  in  turn  becomes  a star. 

Salmon's  presentation  explained  how  a person's  language  and  culture 
forms  the  context  of  understanding  of  events  for  each  individual  within 
that  culture.  "We  are  all  creatures  of  our  culture.  How  we  react  to  our 
reality.  Every  individual  in  this  world  has  his  own  reality,  as  do  all 
cultures."  A man,  who  identified  himself  simply  as  Tom,  wondered  aloud 
what  reality  a human  being  must  come  from  to  have  the  conviction  it  would 
take  to  steer  a jumbo  jet  into  a massive  skyscraper.  Indeed. 

The  Raramuri,  Havasupi,  Navajo,  Yoeme  (Yaqui),  and  other  indigenous 
people  might  be  considered  impoverished  on  Wall  Street,  but  for  what  they 
lack  in  money,  they  make  up  in  spirituality  and  joy  of  living. 

lanneli  Miller  and  Barney  Burns  both  described  a rich  culture  ordered  by 


the  environment  in  which  people  lived  and  interacted  with.  Felipe  Molina 
and  Lucille  Watahomigie  described  life  in  their  own  indigenous  cultures, 
and  spoke  of  the  respect  one  gives  not  only  to  each  other,  but  to  all 
living  creatures.  Without  that  respect,  we  cannot  survive. 

Many  valuable  lessons  were  shared,  basic  rules  for  good  behavior  and  a 
happy  life.  Navajo  voices  told  listeners  not  to  take  from  other's  gardens, 
don't  pick  a plant  without  first  making  an  offering  and  a prayer  first, 
never  take  more  than  a third  of  what  is  growing,  and  finally,  don't  take 
anything  at  all  if  the  survival  of  that  species  is  threatened.  Voices 
carrying  the  accents  of  the  Havasupai  and  the  Yoeme  spoke  of  a life  where 
a person  harms  no  other  thing  without  purpose  - whether  that  be  human, 
plant,  animal  or  insect. 

Listeners  were  reminded  that  the  tribal  way  of  life  on  this  continent 
did  not  damage  the  environment,  because  everyone  understood  that  they 
would  have  to  live  in  the  mess  they  created. 

On  the  day  that  the  Trade  Towers  fell,  Hogan,  like  many  of  the  people 
who  work  up  and  down  San  Francisco  Street,  was  dazed  by  the  events.  She 
seriously  considered  canceling  the  symposium,  but  friends  and  colleagues 
urged  her  to  go  on  with  the  event. 

As  a result  of  the  disaster,  people  are  desperately  looking  for  reasons 
to  come  together  in  a good  way,  to  seeking  human  contact  and  support,  as 
well  as  a hope  for  the  future.  Many  who  had  committed  to  attending  the 
symposium  expressed  their  belief  that  it  was  one  such  opportunity. 

Editor's  Note:  The  Raramuri  lives  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  among  the  higher  elevations  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains. 
Copyright  c.  Northern  Arizona  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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Families  salute  brave  warriors 
Larry  Di  Giovanni 
Staff  Writer 

RED  ROCK  - Day  Charles,  a corporal  in  the  Marine  reserves  who  could  be 
called  into  active  duty  at  any  moment,  has  a personal  view  as  to  why 
American  Indians  join  the  U.S.  military  at  a higher  rate  of  service  than 
any  other  ethnic  group. 

"Since  the  fourth  grade,  when  I learned  that  my  grandpa  was  in  the 
Korean  War,  having  that  military  experience  behind  him,  I looked  up  to  him 
a lot,"  said  Charles,  a Marine-trained  refrigerator  mechanic  who  works  at 
Pepsi-Cola  Co.  in  Gallup.  "I  just  wanted  to  pay  my  respect  to  veterans  who 
have  gone  before  us. 

"It  was  for  me  to  show  that  respect  to  them  and  pay  it  back  to  them." 

Most  of  the  men  in  Charles'  family,  including  his  younger  brother. 
Derrick  Charles,  serve  or  have  served  their  country  through  the  military. 
Dayson  is  serving  an  eight-year  commitment  to  the  Marines  that  began  in 
1994,  while  Derrick,  a Marine  corporal  on  active  duty,  has  re-enlisted  for 
another  four  years. 

The  Charles  family  was  interviewed  in  Red  Rock  at  the  home  of  Dayson 's 
mother-in-law,  Nicole  Walker.  An  ardent  supporter  of  the  U.S.  military. 
Walker's  combination  patriotic/Navajo  culture-themed  home  has  two  crossed 
U.S.  flags  in  the  entry  way,  with  a framed  picture  that  reads,  "Dane  Fonda 
call  home,  1-800-Hanoi . " 

Besides  hoping  that  her  military  family  members  remain  safe  and  serve 
heroically  if  called  into  the  U.S.  war  against  terrorism.  Walker  spends  a 
lot  of  time  thinking  about  Navajo  tribal  veterans.  They  don't  get  the 
treatment  they  deserve  with  respect  to  VA  services,  but  love  their  country 


more  than  any  U.S.  citizens  she  has  ever  known. 

Walker's  daughter,  Valerie  Walker-Ben,  is  a University  of  New  Mexico- 
Gallup  student  and  president  of  Gallup's  National  Native  American  Youth 
Coalition.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  Navajo  veterans,  seniors,  youths  and 
the  physically  impaired. 

"We  have  been  patting  our  (military)  boys  on  the  back  long  before  this 
tragedy  occurred,"  Walker  said  of  the  horrors  that  occurred  Sept.  11. 

Coalition  members,  who  plan  to  honor  law  enforcement  officers  and  other 
brave  people  who  protect  the  United  States,  will  host  a "red,  white  and 
blue  salute"  Oct.  5 at  Veterans  Memorial  Park  in  Ford  Canyon. 

Like  the  rest  of  her  tightly  knit  family,  Walker-Ben  knows  the 
sacrifices  that  military  families  make.  Her  husband.  Army  Pfc.  Gary  R. 

Ben,  left  Dec.  26,  2000  for  Seoul,  South  Korea,  to  work  in 
telecommunications  and  fiber  optics.  They  thought  he  would  be  serving  in 
the  United  States,  but  fate  took  a different  turn  for  the  family. 

Ben  is  allowed  to  spend  just  a few  weeks  home  each  year,  and  that  was  to 
be  Dec.  18  this  year,  in  time  for  Christmas.  But  the  coming  war  has  pushed 
that  back  to  a later  date. 

"We're  feeling  more  badly  for  him  because  he  is  alone  over  there  and  we 
have  each  other  here,"  Walker-Ben  said. 

Their  son,  Daryl  Ben,  5,  a kindergartner  at  Red  Rock  Elementary  School, 
doesn't  know  what  terrorism  means  - not  quite  yet  - but  he  can  articulate 
its  impact.  "Airplanes  crashed  into  the  building  and  people  died,  and 
firemen  died,"  Daryl  said.  "I  miss  my  daddy." 

The  anxiety  over  forthcoming  family  separation  is  equally  felt  by  Dayson 
Charles,  his  wife  Cheryl  Walker-Charles,  and  Dayson's  and  Derrick's 
parents,  Edison  and  Cecilia  Wauneka.  Dayson  and  Cheryl  have  a baby  girl, 
Dordyn,  who  is  just  11  days  old,  and  a daughter,  Stephanie,  who  is  a 
first-grader  at  Red  Rock  Elementary. 

Stephanie  also  doesn't  know  what  "terrorism"  means.  She  and  her 
classmates  have  talked  about  what  a bad  thing  war  is.  They  made  a poster 
that  reads  "I  love  America." 

"My  heart's  going  to  be  here  with  my  family,"  Dayson  said. 

The  family  was  able  to  talk  by  phone  Thursday  night  with  Derrick  Charles 
who  is  stationed  at  Camp  Lejune,  N.C.  His  Marine  unit  provides  support  for 
infantry.  As  a corporal.  Derrick  is  a noncommissioned  officer,  which  means 
he  tries  to  answer  questions  and  ease  a lot  of  the  uneasiness  his  men  feel 
some  of  which  he  is  feeling  himself. 

"I'm  not  looking  forward  to  it,  I'm  not  bouncing  off  the  walls,  if  you 
know  what  I mean,"  he  said. 

But  Derrick  said  he  would  have  re-enlisted  for  another  four  years, 
terrorist  attack  or  no  terrorist  attack.  A new  kind  of  war  merely  places 
more  of  "a  burden  on  our  shoulders."  A ground  war  in  and  around 
Afghanistan,  unlike  the  mostly  air  war  that  Desert  Storm  was,  is  a 
distinct  possibility. 

"That's  what  I think,  personally,"  Derrick  said. 

His  stepfather,  Edison  Wauneka,  a Navajo  Nation  Council  delegate  who 
represents  the  Crystal,  Red  Lake  and  Sawmill  chapters  in  New  Mexico,  was 
asked  if  the  Navajo  Nation  should  be  concerned  that  it  could  - like  other 
locations  around  the  United  States  - become  a target  for  terrorism. 

"With  the  people  that  we're  dealing  with,  I don't  think  anybody's  safe 
because  they  (terrorists)  don't  care  about  people," 

Waneka  said.  "For  that  reason,  I believe  every  family  needs  to  be 
somewhat  prepared." 

Wauneka  said  he  doesn't  believe  the  tribe  needs  to  go  as  far  as  to 
create  its  own  Navajo  National  Security  Council,  as  has  been  proposed  by 
Government  Services  Committee  Chairman  Ervin  Keeswood  Sr.  (Hogback).  The 
committee  may  demand  that  tribal  programs  provide  their  plans  in  the  event 
of  a military-type  disaster. 

The  United  States  is  sworn  to  protect  tribes,  whose  members  are  U.S. 
citizens,  and  Wauneka  said  the  Navajo  Nation  already  has  a Department  of 
Emergency  Management.  War  should  not  be  a time  to  ram  home  ideas  that 
otherwise  wouldn't  fly,  Wauneka  said. 

"We  don't  need  to  overstep  our  bounds  because  we're  a government 
authority.  We  need  to  be  able  to  assist  those  with  what's  already  in 


place/'  he  said. 

Wauneka  said  the  tribe  can  best  help  its  people  by  taking  care  of  its 
war  veterans.  A plan  is  proceeding  that  would  use  the  upper  floors  of  the 
old  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  hospital  as  a veterans  hospital. 

Copyright  c.  2001  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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One  American  Indian's  view  of  the  Sept.  11  terrorist  attack 
October  01,  2001  - 15:00  est 

by:  Ioanna  Mounce  Stancil  / Today  Correspondent 

The  tragic  events  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  have  been  branded  forever  into  the 
hearts,  minds  and  souls  of  American  people.  I'm  but  one  of  millions  who 
needs  to  share  something  of  myself  - one  American  Indian's  view  of  that 
day  and  the  week  since  thousands  of  our  brother  and  sisters  perished  at 
the  hands  of  terrorists.  We  call  them  terrorists,  but  these  were  men  who 
had  no  regard  for  life,  not  even  their  own. 

Flow  would  I know  that  on  my  drive  from  upper  New  York  state  to 
Washington,  that  previous  Friday  afternoon,  that  I would  wake  up  Tuesday 
to  a darkly  different  world.  I was  enjoying  the  drive  from  a business  trip 
at  the  Standing  Stone  Casino  and  Resort  where  the  hardest  tasked  I faced 
was  to  help  an  Indian  Flealth  Board  build  a more  efficient  team.  Now  I 
can't  even  make  a simple  decision  without  effort. 

As  I drove  south  on  195  I looked  to  my  left  and  sought  the  familiar 
sights  of  Manhattan,  the  Empire  State  Building  and  the  twin  peaks  of  the 
World  Trade  Buildings  jutting  upward  as  if  to  reach  into  heaven. 

Now  it's  Monday  of  the  following  week  and  life  goes  on.  People  hustle  to 
get  back  to  work,  children  laugh  and  tussle  on  school  playgrounds, 
husbands  and  wives  rush  around  like  crazy  trying  to  balance  work  with 
family  life.  The  sounds  and  rhythms  of  America  continue  in  the  exquisite 
dance  within  the  hoop  of  life. 

I've  joined  the  ranks  of  thousands  who  got  stuck  in  D.C.,  and  who  are 
out  of  money  from  the  extra  expenses.  But  that  is  just  an  inconvenience,  a 
bug  bite  to  be  scratched  and  put  aside.  We  will  go  back  from  where  we  came 
and  pray  for  brighter  days  - holding  dear  the  people  we  got  to  know  from 

the  news  reports  - those  who  have  lost  so  much,  those  whose  heroism  and 

love  stand  taller  than  any  mountains  built  by  man. 

Maybe  we  Native  peoples  can  relate  better  than  most  Americans  to  the 
horror  of  such  inhumane  acts  against  people.  We  have  branded  into  our 
genetics  a history  of  terrorism  at  the  hands  of  those  who  saw  us  as  less 
than  human.  Who  saw  us  as  roadblocks  to  progress,  something  to  be  removed 

and  moved  - out  of  the  sight,  out  of  mind,  so  to  speak. 

I am  amazed  at  the  endurance  of  the  human  spirit.  Even  when  the  fabric 
of  our  survival  is  tattered  and  worn  thin,  threatening  to  expose  our  very 
souls  to  the  freezing  winds  of  terror,  we  take  stock  and  apply  yet  another 
patch  to  hold  it  all  together.  As  Native  people  we  know  a lot  about  the 
patches  that  hold  Indian  country  together.  Even  in  patches  we  can  create 
beauty  by  adding  some  quills  and  beadwork. 

First  and  foremost  this  is  our  homeland.  The  blood  of  our  people  mixes 
with  the  soils  of  both  coasts  to  form  the  very  clay  of  democracy  that  is 
America.  We  have  contributed  more  than  most  through  our  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  to  ensure  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  forever. 

Now  in  this  time  of  need  what  role  will  we  play  as  individuals  and  as 
Nations  to  show  the  world  America  and  indeed  Native  America  will  never 
cower? 

What  role  will  we  play  to  rebuild  upon  the  ground  made  sacred  by  the 
lives  lost  and  heroic  deeds  performed? 

~ - > 
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Anti-war:  A grandfather ' s tale  of  sorrow 
By  Milton  Bluehouse  Dr. 

Special  to  the  Times 

An  older  Navajo  man  walked  on  the  side  of  the  road  for  years,  sometimes 
hitchhiking  to  a Veterans  Administration  hospital  or  to  Gallup.  At  other 
times  he  stood  around  under  the  shade  of  trees  near  the  post  office 
leaning  on  his  crutch  and  talking  with  other  Navajo  men. 

When  people  talked  about  him,  they  said  he  was  in  the  Korean  War.  As  a 
boy,  I often  wondered  how  my  clan  grandfather  lost  his  leg. 

In  1995,  after  four  years  in  the  Marines,  I came  home.  From  an  airplane 
high  above  Navajoland,  I looked  out  the  window  and  strained  to  see  the 
Navajo  mountains  in  the  distance. 

The  only  mountain  I could  see  was  Tsoodzil,  the  turquoise  mountain,  and 
if  I looked  hard  enough  I imagined  I could  just  barely  make  out 
Doko ' oosliid . Before  landing,  I thought  about  the  Mountain  Songs  and 
Journey  Songs  of  the  Blessing  Way  ceremony  and  fought  back  tearful 
emotions  of  a prodigal  son  returning  home. 

Throughout  that  summer  I worked  different  jobs  on  the  reservation  here 
and  there  saving  money  for  college.  I would  see  my  grandfather  standing 
on  the  side  of  the  road,  usually  by  the  old  two-story  trading  post  near  St. 
Michaels . 

Whenever  I saw  him,  I would  stop  to  give  him  a lift  to  the  post  office 
in  Ganado.  After  he  placed  his  crutch  in  the  back  of  the  truck,  he  would 
carefully  balance  himself  to  get  in  and  we  would  be  on  our  way. 

Usually,  he  would  talk  about  hitchhiking  and  who  picked  him  up,  about 
his  sore  arm  chafing  against  the  sponge  arm  pad  of  his  crutch  taped  over 
with  gray  duct  tape,  or  about  his  relatives  who  were  always  worrying  about 
him . 

As  he  talked,  his  stories  would  take  away  the  strong  smell  of  alcohol 
and  nights  spent  on  the  streets  in  Gallup  and  I would  forget  about  the 
cars  and  trucks  ahead  of  me  that  had  passed  him  over. 

One  afternoon,  coming  off  the  mountain  from  Window  Rock  on  the  other 
side  of  Cross  Canyon,  my  grandfather  looked  out  across  the  valley  and 
pointed  at  the  mesa  cliffs  near  Cornfields  and  said,  "You  never  really 
feel  home  until  you  see  those  white  cliffs  over  there." 

We  sat  in  silence  for  a few  minutes  thinking  about  home. 

He  looked  away  towards  Kinlichee  and  was  quiet.  Finally,  he  began  to 
talk  about  his  friend  who  died  in  Korea,  in  the  winter  of  1950  when  he 
lost  his  leg.  During  the  battle  they  moved  towards  the  action  and  he 
heard  his  friend  cough  - loud  - and  saw  him  fall. 

After  stopping  and  dragging  him  to  cover,  he  checked  on  his  friend  and 
saw  blood  coming  from  his  chest  and  mouth.  He  said  his  friend  was  trying 
to  breathe  while  he  frantically  removed  his  blood  soaked  field  jacket  to 
try  and  save  him.  My  grandfather  said  his  nightmares  to  this  day  never 
let  him  forget  his  friend  who  died  in  Korea. 

By  Fish  Creek,  he  turned  to  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  said  he  never 
wanted  to  see  war  again. 
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Akaka  asked  to  oppose  Arctic  drilling 

A Indian  tribe  from  the  region  hopes  to  influence 

Hawaii  Sen.  Akaka' s vote 

By  Gordon  Y.K.  Pang 

gpang@starbulletin . com 

Members  of  a northeastern  Alaska  Indian  tribe  have  brought  their  fight 
against  oil  development  in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  Hawaii. 

Hawaii  Sen.  Daniel  Akaka,  a Democrat,  is  considered  the  lone  fence- 
sitter  in  a critical  vote  on  an  omnibus  energy  bill  before  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee.  The  issue  could  determine  the  fate  of  oil  drilling  in 
the  1.5  million-acre  Arctic  region  of  Alaska,  as  well  as  of  130,000 
porcupine  caribou  that  migrate  to  the  area  every  year  so  their  cows  can 
give  birth  in  early  Dune. 

Lucy  Beach,  executive  director  of  the  Gwich'in  Steering  Committee,  said 
she  wants  Hawaii  constituents  to  apply  pressure  on  Akaka  to  vote  against 
the  energy  bill,  which  if  approved  would  clear  the  way  for  oil  drilling  in 
the  wildlife  refuge 

"We  call  this  the  sacred  place  where  life  begins,"  Beach  said. 

The  Gwich'in  living  in  Arctic  Village,  Old  Crow  and  Fort  Yukon  rely  on 
the  caribou  for  food,  skin,  fat  and  other  essential  items  to  help  them 
survive  the  sub-zero  temperatures  of  the  Alaskan  winter.  Beach  said. 

The  Gwich'in  have  both  a physical  and  spiritual  relationship  with  the 
caribou  that  some  have  compared  to  the  tie  once  shared  by  native  American 
Indians  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  buffalo.  Oil  drilling  opponents  say 
that  just  as  North  American  tribes  began  their  decline  when  buffalo  began 
disappearing,  so  too  will  the  Gwich'in  if  the  caribou  vanish. 

The  caribou,  described  as  the  largest  herd  of  migrating  animals  in  North 
America,  move  north  during  the  birthing  period  to  get  away  from  predators 
such  as  wolves  and  bears,  as  well  as  mosquitoes  and  other  insects  that  hit 
the  tundra  in  the  spring. 

"We're  hoping  that  Sen.  Akaka  will  see  the  need  to  protect  the  last 
complete,  arctic  ecosystem  in  the  world,"  Beach  said. 

Local  organizations  such  as  the  Hawaii  Audubon  Society  have  allied  with 
the  Gwich'in,  adding  that  there  is  also  a local  tie  because  animals  that 
could  be  adversely  affected  include  about  200  species  of  birds  that  come 
here  during  the  winter. 

Beach  is  scheduled  to  speak  at  6:30  tonight  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conservation  Council  for  Hawaii  at  the  Waikiki  Aquarium. 

There  are  many,  however,  who  believe  the  drilling  will  not  affect  the 
herd  or  the  Gwich'in. 

Paul  Cardis,  Akaka 's  spokesman,  said  the  senator  "believes  that 
(drilling)  can  be  done  in  an  environmentally  responsible  way,  but  he  would 
want  to  make  sure  that  any  package  does  do  that." 

Cardis  noted  that  the  Inupiat  Eskimos,  who  actually  live  in  the  refuge 
lands,  back  exploratory  drilling. 

"The  Inupiat  people,  who  also  rely  on  this  caribou,  should  and  do  know 
their  lands,  and  one  should  trust  them  to  be  good  stewards,  and  if  they 
favor  exploration  and  economic  development,  credence  should  be  given  to 
their  wishes  as  well." 

Beach  said,  however,  that  the  Inupiats  stand  to  profit  from  the  drilling, 
adding  that  they  have  more  of  a connection  with  whales  than  they  do  with 
the  caribou. 

Cardis  said  that  developers  are  looking  at  agreeing  to  halt  drilling 
during  breeding  months,  as  is  done  in  the  Prudhoe  region. 

The  oil  drilling  is  being  pushed  by  the  Bush  administration  and 
supported  by  Alaska's  two  senators.  Republicans  Frank  Murkowski  and  Ted 


Stevens . 

Environmentalists  fear  that  last  week's  terrorist  attacks  will  place 
more  pressure  on  Congress  to  try  to  increase  domestic  oil  production. 

Beach  said  she  and  the  Gwich'in  believe  this  should  really  be  a time  when 
Americans  look  more  at  conservation. 
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Renewed  call  to  drill  Alaska  wildlife  refuge 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Sept.  25,  2001  22:15:00 

WASHINGTON  - A controversial  plan  to  drill  for  oil  in  Alaska's  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  has  become  a question  of  national  security  since 
the  Sept.  11  terrorist  attack  on  New  York  and  the  Pentagon,  a group  of 
Republican  lawmakers  said  Tuesday. 

"This  country  needs  energy  produced  by  Americans  in  America  for  America, 
" said  Rep.  Billy  Tauzin  of  Louisiana.  "Secure  energy  sources  for  this 
country  are  critical." 

Oil  from  the  Alaskan  refuge  could  replace  all  of  our  oil  from  Iraq  for 
the  next  50  years,  said  Rep.  Tom  DeLay  of  Texas,  the  House  Republican  whip 

"We  can't  wait  another  day,"  DeLay  said  at  a news  conference  outside  the 
Capitol.  "The  strength  of  our  security,  the  health  of  our  economy,  rests 
on  expanding  our  domestic  energy  supply  immediately." 

The  Republicans  went  public  in  an  effort  to  push  the  Democratic- 
controlled  Senate  into  taking  quick  action  on  an  energy  bill  that  focus 
almost  entirely  at  boosting  oil  and  energy  production  in  the  United  States 
Increased  domestic  production  was  a key  element  of  the  energy  plan  pushed 
by  Bush  during  last  year's  campaign. 

But  Democrats  have  been  less  than  enthused  about  increased  drilling  for 
oil  and  natural  gas,  particularly  in  such  environmentally  sensitive  areas 
as  the  wildlife  refuge.  Once  Democrats  took  control  of  the  Senate  earlier 
this  year,  work  began  on  an  energy  bill  that  considered  a variety  of  other 
issues,  such  as  electricity  restructuring  and  global  warming. 

California  Sen.  Dianne  Feinstein,  for  example,  suggested  that  increasing 
fuel  efficiency  standards  for  automobiles  could  save  about  as  much  oil  as 
the  United  States  could  get  from  increased  drilling  in  Alaska.  Even  if 
drilling  is  approved,  it  would  be  almost  a decade  before  oil  began  to  flow 

With  Senate  Democrats  in  no  hurry  to  pass  an  energy  bill  of  their  own. 
House  Republicans  are  trying  to  apply  some  pressure. 

"We  must  have  a national  energy  policy  that  allows  us  to  provide  more  of 
our  own  oil,"  House  Resources  Chairman  Dames  Hansen,  R-Utah,  said  Tuesday. 

"It's  literally  a matter  of  national  security.  The  American  people  are 
looking  to  us  to  make  sure  this  nation  is  prepared  when  it  launches  its 
war  on  terrorism." 

The  House  passed  its  own  energy  plan  last  month  on  a 240-to-189  vote. 
Pressure  from  labor  unions  helped  produce  36  Democratic  votes  to  go  with 
the  Republican  majority. 

"This  (energy)  bill  will  put  Americans  back  to  work,"  Derry  Hood  of  the 
Teamsters  Union  said  Tuesday. 

"We  ask  the  Senate  to  act  now." 

Terry  Turner  of  the  Seafarers  International  Union  was  even  more  specific 
Work  on  a new  Alaskan  oil  field  could  provide  decades  of  work  for  oil 
tanker  crews  and  other  maritime  union  members. 

Drilling  in  Alaska  "could  mean  30  years  of  solid,  good-paying  jobs  for 
American  families,"  he  said.  "The  Senate  needs  to  act.  This  is  a jobs 


bill." 

After  the  terrorist  attacks.  Republicans  want  the  Senate  to  consider  a 
scaled-down  energy  bill  that  will  include  only  measures  that  deal  with 
increasing  domestic  energy  supplies,  reducing  demand  and  maintaining  and 
protecting  the  nation's  power  plants,  pipelines,  transmission  wires  and 
other  infrastructure. 

A letter  Monday  from  the  11  Republican  members  of  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee  suggested  that  such  a bill  could  be  ready  for  floor  action 
immediately  and  on  the  president's  desk  before  Congress  adjourns. 

"It  would  be  irresponsible  for  us  to  conclude  this  session  without 
providing  the  president  with  the  energy  tools  that  are  needed  to  provide 
for  our  long-term  national  security  and  economic  growth,"  the  letter  read. 

There  are  few  signs,  however,  that  Democrats  are  willing  to  follow  the 
GOP  lead  on  energy.  Despite  the  Republicans'  attempts  to  make  increased 
oil  drilling  part  of  the  nation's  fast-track  anti-terrorism  efforts,  it 
won't  be  easy  to  rewrite  the  rules  on  an  issue  that  was  a partisan 
battleground  just  a few  weeks  ago. 

"I  would  be  strongly  opposed"  to  allowing  drilling  in  the  Alaskan  refuge, 
Feinstein,  a member  of  the  Energy  Committee,  said  Tuesday. 
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Respected  tribal  leader  is  stepping  down 
September  27,  2001 
The  Associated  Press 

GRAND  RONDE,  Ore.  - Kathryn  Flarrison's  story,  like  that  of  her  tribe,  is 
one  of  overcoming  hardship. 

Orphaned  at  10  and  divorced  in  her  40s  with  five  of  her  10  children  at 
home,  she  rose  to  become  a respected  national  figure  as  the  Grand  Ronde 
tribe's  first  woman  leader. 

Now,  at  77,  she  is  stepping  down. 

A born  storyteller,  Harrison  has  been  an  advocate  for  setting  the  record 
straight.  She  helped  build  the  tribe  into  an  economic  powerhouse. 

Under  her  leadership,  the  tribe  gained  federal  recognition  in  1983  - 29 
years  after  the  government  terminated  it,  leaving  its  members  without 
federal  services. 

Former  U.S.  Attorney  Kris  Olson,  who  is  writing  a biography  of  Harrison, 
said  Harrison's  wisdom  and  pragmatism  "can  only  be  there  because  of  the 
life  she  has  led." 

Harrison  lost  both  of  her  parents  within  days  of  each  other  to  a flu 
epidemic.  She  went  to  a foster  home  but  never  forgot  them. 

"They  gave  me  what  I needed  to  sustain  me  the  rest  of  my  life." 

Her  parents  often  told  her  she  reminded  them  of  an  ancestor,  Molalla 
Kate,  who  was  forced  to  move  to  the  reservation  but  escaped  and  returned 
home  to  Molalla.  She  shares  that  stubborn  will  and  determination. 

She  rebelled  in  foster  homes,  and  at  14  was  sent  to  the  Chemawa  Indian 
School  north  of  Salem  for  what  she  calls  "the  best  years  of  my  life." 

Harrison  and  her  husband,  Frank,  met  there  and  were  married  30  years. 

She  studied  nursing  at  Lane  Community  College.  At  age  47,  she  became  a 
licensed  practical  nurse. 

Harrison  worked  in  an  alcohol  treatment  program  for  the  Siletz  Tribe  and 
in  other  programs  for  American  Indians.  At  the  time,  the  Siletz  were 
campaigning  to  regain  their  federal  status  as  a tribe.  Harrison  helped 
with  that  effort. 

She  worked  as  a community  organizer  and  tribal  spokeswoman.  As  she  told 


the  tribe's  story,  she  said  she  relived  it. 

American  Indians  in  Oregon  were  rounded  up  in  1856  and  forced  to  move 
263  miles  from  the  Rogue  River  area  to  the  Willamette  Valley. 
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Billie  plans  to  fight  Seminole  tribal  ban 
By  Tanya  Weinberg 
Staff  Writer 

Posted  September  28  2001 

Ignoring  the  acting  chairman's  protest  that  he  not  speak,  suspended 
Seminole  Chairman  Dames  E.  Billie  took  the  floor  at  a tribal  council 
meeting  Thursday  and  announced  he  planned  to  fight  back. 

"You  don't  have  a chairman  up  there,  you  have  an  acting  chairman,  so 
we're  in  violation  of  our  constitution.  I have  a feeling  that  everything 
we're  doing  so  far  is  illegal,"  said  Billie,  57,  who  was  not  scheduled  to 
speak  at  the  meeting  at  the  tribe's  Hollywood  headquarters. 

Billie,  the  tribe's  chairman  for  22  years,  said  he  is  starting  a 
petition  drive  among  tribal  members  to  review  his  May  24  suspension  for 
"gross  neglect  of  duty"  and  misconduct. 

Billie's  remarks  came  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  where  tribal  council 
members  voted  to  banish  from  all  Seminole  lands  three  people  considered 
close  to  Billie. 

Two  fired  employees  were  banned,  including  Tim  Cox,  accused  by  the  tribe 
of  scheming  with  Billie  to  defraud  the  tribe  of  millions  of  dollars.  Also 
banned  was  Maria  Santiago,  who  claims  she  is  Billie's  mistress  and  is 
pregnant  with  his  child. 

Big  Cypress  Reservation  Representative  David  Cypress  said  the  council 
did  not  agree  with  Billie's  interpretation  of  the  constitution. 

"I'll  tell  you  right  now,  general  public,  what  we  are  doing,  what  we 
have  done,  I will  stick  to,"  Cypress  said. 

He  said  he  would  not  recognize  the  petition  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
sexual  harassment  suit  filed  by  a former  employee  against  Billie  and  other 
investigations . 

A Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  official  earlier  this  month  backed  Billie's 
contention  that  the  tribe  had  violated  its  constitution  by  not  following 
procedures  for  removal  of  the  chairman,  which  include  calling  a new 
election . 

Tribal  Counsel  Dim  Shore  says  Billie  was  suspended,  not  removed.  He  sent 
BIA  a letter  protesting  its  interference  and  suggested  the  federal 
government  is  investigating  Billie  in  connection  with  possible  violations 
of  federal  laws  governing  embezzlement,  theft  or  bribery. 

The  BIA  official  withdrew  his  opinion  a few  days  later. 

Tanya  Weinberg  can  be  reached  at  tweinberg@sun-sentinel.com 
or  954-385-7923. 
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Secretary  Norton's  Penalty  Discussed 
By  Robert  Gehrke 
Associated  Press  Writer 
Monday,  Oct.  1,  2001;  1:42  p.m.  EDT 

WASHINGTON  --  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  should  be  held  in  contempt 
for  not  complying  with  a court  order  meant  to  protect  whistle-blowers,  an 
investigator  says. 

In  February,  court-appointed  investigator  Alan  Balaran  ordered  the 
Interior  Department  to  notify  employees  that  they  could  contact  him 
directly  and  anonymously  with  concerns  about  government  efforts  to  fix  a 
trust  fund  that  squandered  royalties  from  American  Indian  lands. 

But  Interior  was  slow  to  notify  employees  they  would  be  protected  from 
reprisal  and  issued  memos  undermining  the  open  dialogue,  Balaran  said. 

"Senior  management  neglected  to  marshal  its  resources,  impose  its 
authority  and  demand  the  results  needed"  to  comply  with  the  order,  Balaran 
wrote  in  his  opinion,  submitted  to  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  late 
Friday. 

A class-action  lawsuit  filed  in  1996  on  behalf  of  300,000  American 
Indians  claims  the  government  mismanaged  at  least  $10  billion  from  the 
trust  accounts.  The  fund  was  established  in  1887  to  manage  royalties  from 
grazing,  logging,  mining  and  oil  drilling  on  Indian  lands. 

The  government  admits  that  the  accounts  were  mismanaged,  with  much  of 
the  money  due  the  Indians  lost,  stolen  or  never  collected. 

Lamberth  ordered  Interior  to  piece  together  how  much  the  Indian  account 
holders  are  owed  and  appointed  Balaran  as  special  master  to  keep  the  court 
apprised  of  the  progress  of  trust  reform. 

Interior  spokeswoman  Stephanie  Hanna  said  the  department  has  never 
retaliated  against  employees  and  has  worked  to  comply  with  Balaran' s 
orders . 

"We've  encouraged  employees  to  speak  with  the  special  master,  and  if 
employees  are  not  comfortable  speaking  with  the  special  master,  we've 
provided  other  avenues  ...  where  they  can  address  their  concerns,"  she 
said . 

Plaintiffs'  attorney  Dennis  Gingold  said  Balaran 's  protest  shows  that 
reform  efforts  are  faring  no  better  under  Norton  than  they  did  under  her 
predecessor,  Bruce  Babbitt. 

"Many  people  in  the  Department  of  Interior  are  doing  whatever  they  can 
to  undermine  and  obstruct"  trust  reform,  said  Gingold.  "It's  a violation 
of  the  law,  it's  a violation  of  court  orders  and  it  has  to  stop." 

In  February,  Balaran  recommended  Babbitt  and  others  be  held  in  contempt 
for  retaliating  against  an  employee.  Lamberth  has  not  ruled  on  that  motion. 

Other  pending  contempt  motions  have  alleged  that  Interior  allowed 
documents  in  the  case  to  be  destroyed  and  misrepresented  the  department's 
progress  in  trust  reform. 

In  1999,  Lamberth  held  Babbitt  and  former  Treasury  Secretary  Robert 
Rubin  in  contempt  and  fined  them  more  than  $600,000  for  failing  to  turn 
over  documents  related  to  the  case. 

At  a hearing  in  April,  Lamberth  said  he  was  willing  to  take  the  same 
steps  if  the  government  doesn't  cooperate  with  the  court. 

"I  don't  want  it  to  come  to  that  again,  but  I am  prepared  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  get  trust  reform  accomplished,"  said  Lamberth. 
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BIA  negates  acknowledgment  in  2 cases;  ruling  could  affect  local  tribes 
By  Eileen  McNamara 
Published  09/28/2001 

In  a move  that  could  have  implications  for  two  North  Stonington  tribes 
seeking  federal  recognition,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
overturned  its  preliminary  acknowledgment  of  the  Nipmuc  Nation  of 
Massachusetts  and  its  final  recognition  of  the  Duwamish  Tribe  of 
Washington . 

In  rulings  issued  Thursday,  Neal  A.  McCaleb,  the  BIA's  new  director, 
said  the  bureau's  former  acting  director  improperly  issued  recognition 
decisions  for  the  Duwamish  and  Nipmucs.  McCaleb  said  Michael  I.  Anderson 
also  issued  those  decisions  over  the  recommendations  of  staff  researchers 
who  determined  that  neither  tribe  met  all  seven  of  the  government's 
mandatory  recognition  criteria. 

The  same  allegations  were  raised  in  the  preliminary  recognition  that 
Kevin  Gover,  the  BIA's  former  leader,  granted  last  year  to  the  Eastern 
Pequots  and  Paucatuck  Eastern  Pequots  of  North  Stonington.  The  two  tribes 
are  due  final  decisions  by  the  BIA  in  early  December. 

Although  BIA  experts  found  that  the  Paucatucks  and  Eastern  Pequots  each 
failed  two  of  the  government's  seven  criteria,  Gover  issued  preliminary 
recognition  to  each  based  on  the  state's  long  recognition  of  the  historic 
Eastern  Pequot  tribe  and  its  Lantern  Hill  reservation. 

The  state  and  three  local  towns  are  challenging  Gover 's  decision  and 
were  buoyed  by  McCaleb 's  decision  to  uphold  his  staff's  findings  in  the 
Duwamish  and  Nipmuc  cases. 

"It  is  important  because  it  indicates  an  increasingly  fair,  impartial 
approach,  with  proper  respect  for  the  professional  staff's  findings  and 
views,"  said  Connecticut  Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal.  Blumenthal 
is  suing  to  overturn  the  BIA's  preliminary  recognition  of  the  Easterns  and 
Paucatuck  Pequots,  in  part  because  Gover  ignored  his  staff's 
recommendations . 

"Tribes  deserve  recognition  when  they  meet  the  BIA's  legally  mandated 
criteria.  Granting  recognition  to  groups  that  cannot  meet  the  criteria  is 
unfair,  unwise  and  unlawful,"  Blumenthal  said. 

Nicholas  H.  Mullane  II,  North  Stonington's  first  selectman,  said 
Thursday  that  McCaleb' s decisions  to  reject  both  the  Nipmuc  and  the 
Duwamish  tribes  should  sound  a warning  to  the  Eastern  Pequots  and 
Paucatuck  Easterns. 

"It  looks  like  the  BIA  is  taking  a very  stern  look  at  these  things  and  I 
suspect  the  groups  have  to  have  an  awful  lot  of  concern  about  that," 
Mullane  said. 

But  Marcia  Hones  Flowers,  tribal  chairwoman  of  the  Eastern  Pequots,  said 
she  is  not  concerned  by  McCaleb' s decisions. 

"Each  petition  is  different  and  stands  or  falls  on  its  own  facts  and 
evidence,"  Flowers  said.  "We  remain  confident  (our  petition)  will 
withstand  the  utmost  scrutiny." 

The  Paucatuck  Easterns  refused  to  comment. 

The  towns  have  argued  that  neither  group  can  prove  it  is  a legitimate 
tribe  and  have  said  that  Gover  inappropriately  ignored  his  staff's 
recommendations  when  he  granted  them  preliminary  recognition. 

McCaleb' s action  Thursday  reversed  controversial  last-minute  recognition 
decisions  that  Anderson,  who  was  acting  as  the  director  of  the  BIA  after 
Gover  stepped  down,  granted  the  Duwamish  and  Nipmucs  in  January.  Anderson 
and  Gover  were  appointed  by  former  President  Bill  Clinton. 

Anderson  issued  the  recognition  decisions  Han.  19,  hours  before  the 
inauguration  of  George  W.  Bush.  Anderson  stepped  down  from  the  BIA 
directly  after  issuing  the  decisions.  The  incoming  Bush  officials 
immediately  put  the  Duwamish  and  Nipmuc  rulings  on  hold  for  review. 

Critics  had  alleged  that  Anderson  overturned  staff  recommendations 
against  recognizing  either  tribe  because  they  had  not  met  all  of  the 


recognition  criteria. 

McCaleb  on  Thursday  confirmed  those  allegations.  He  also  said  Anderson 
did  not  get  the  approval  of  bureau  lawyers  before  making  the  decisions. 

McCaleb  said  the  Nipmuc  Nation  failed  to  meet  four  of  the  bureau's  seven 
criteria  and  that  the  Duwamish  failed  three.  He  said  neither  tribe  could 
prove  that  it  has  maintained  continuous  political  authority  and  community 
ties  since  historic  times  and  were  also  unable  to  show  that  they  have 
maintained  a distinct  tribal  identity.  The  Nipmucs  also  failed  the  BIA's 
genealogical  test.  The  tribe  was  unable  to  prove  that  its  current  members 
descend  from  historic  Nipmucs,  McCaleb  wrote  in  his  findings. 

Anderson  on  Thursday  questioned  McCaleb' s legal  right  to  reverse  the 
decisions . 

"Both  of  my  decisions  in  2001  were  final  for  the  department  and  were 
communicated  to  the  tribes,"  Anderson  said.  "Procedurally,  I don't  believe 
either  of  these  decisions  can  be  reversed." 

He  would  not  comment  on  why  he  overturned  his  staff's  recommendations. 

In  a related  decision  Thursday,  McCaleb  also  denied  preliminary 
recognition  to  the  Chaubunagungamaug  Nipmuck  Indians  of  Dudley,  Mass. 
Anderson  in  lanuary  also  rejected  the  tribe's  petition,  but  the  decision 
was  placed  on  hold  along  with  the  Nipmuc  Nation  and  Duwamish  decisions. 

McCaleb  said  the  Chaubunagungamaugs  failed  three  of  the  recognition 
criteria.  The  tribe  could  not  prove  it  has  maintained  political  and 

community  ties  since  historic  times  and  was  unable  to  show  that  it  has 

maintained  a distinct  tribal  identity. 

Leaders  of  the  Duwamish  and  Nipmucs  on  Thursday  were  shocked  that 
McCaleb  reversed  Anderson's  findings.  Officials  for  both  tribes  said  they 
are  exploring  legal  options. 

"The  reversal  is  yet  another  emotional  insult  added  to  the  more  than  20 
years  The  Nation  has  endured  the  federal  recognition  process,"  the  Nipmuc 
Nation  said  in  a prepared  statement. 

Leaders  of  the  Chaubunagungamaugs,  however,  said  they  are  glad  McCaleb 
has  finally  issued  a decision  for  their  tribe  because  it  starts  the  clock 

on  a mandatory  six-month  public  comment  period,  after  which  the  tribes 

will  have  two  months  to  comment  before  the  BIA  makes  a final  decision. 

In  Northeastern  Connecticut,  where  several  small  towns  learned  this 
summer  that  the  Nipmuc  Nation  was  eyeing  land  in  Union  and  Sturbridge  for 
a possible  casino,  officials  were  relieved  to  learn  of  McCaleb' s decision. 

"It  puts  the  burden  on  these  two  groups  to  now  demonstrate  whether  they 
can  satisfy  the  criteria,"  said  lohn  Filchak,  executive  director  of  the 
Northeastern  Connecticut  Council  of  Governments. 
e.mcnamara@theday.com 
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Golden  Hills  tribe  buoyed  by  setting  of  date  for  lawsuit 
By  Eileen  McNamara  - More  Articles 
Published  on  09/25/2001 

A federal  judge  has  set  a date  to  hear  oral  arguments  in  a lawsuit  the 
Golden  Hill  Paugussett  tribe  is  pursuing  to  force  the  federal  government 
to  decide  whether  the  tribe  should  be  recognized. 

U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  lanet  B.  Atherton,  who  also  is  overseeing  a 
land  claim  lawsuit  brought  by  the  Golden  Hills,  will  convene  the  hearing 
on  Nov.  14  at  the  district  courthouse  in  New  Haven. 

At  the  same  time,  Atherton  has  told  the  tribe  and  officials  with  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  participate  in  mediation  talks  with  a federal 


magistrate,  and  she  turned  aside  a request  by  the  bureau  for  more  time  to 
file  court  documents  in  connection  with  the  tribe's  lawsuit. 

A tribal  leader  Monday  said  the  tribe  is  buoyed  by  Atherton's  actions  on 
the  case. 

"Dudge  Atherton  clearly  appreciates  that  these  matters  have  to  be 
addressed  promptly,"  said  the  tribe's  chief,  Aurelius  H.  Piper,  who  also 
goes  by  the  name  Quiet  Hawk. 

The  Golden  Hills,  who  have  reservations  in  Trumbull  and  Colchester,  in 
April  filed  a lawsuit  against  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  claiming 
the  agency  had  violated  the  government's  Administrative  Procedures  Act 
because  it  had  failed  to  meet  its  own  deadlines  in  the  Golden  Hills' 
recognition  petition. 

The  tribe  has  asked  Atherton  for  a "summary  judgement,"  or  a decision 
based  on  the  facts  raised  in  the  case  thus  far  without  a full-blown  trial. 
The  November  hearing  scheduled  by  Atherton  will  be  on  that  motion. 

The  Golden  Hills  have  argued  that  the  BIA  should  have  issued  a 
preliminary  finding  on  the  recognition  petition  months  ago.  The  bureau 
last  year  said  it  would  issue  a proposed  decision  in  December  2000,  but 
that  deadline  passed  without  action  by  the  agency. 

In  January  the  BIA's  politically  appointed  leadership  stepped  down  after 
George  Bush  was  elected  president.  No  recognition  decisions  were  issued 
until  this  summer  after  new  leaders  took  over. 

The  BIA  currently  has  several  tribes  that  are  due  either  final  or 
preliminary  decisions.  The  agency  is  under  a court  order  to  issue  final 
recognition  decisions  by  year's  end  to  two  of  those  tribes,  the  Eastern 
Pequots  and  the  Paucatuck  Eastern  Pequots  of  North  Stonington.  Like  the 
Golden  Hills,  the  Paucatucks  are  suing  the  federal  Indian  agency  on 
arguments  that  it  has  failed  to  meet  deadlines  on  the  tribe's  recognition 
petition . 

Richard  Blumenthal,  Connecticut's  attorney  general,  is  suing  the  BIA, 
along  with  three  local  towns,  arguing  that  the  agency's  preliminary 
recognition  of  the  Easterns  and  Paucatuck  Easterns  was  invalid  and  should 
be  overturned. 

Blumenthal  also  opposes  the  Golden  Hills'  recognition  efforts,  arguing 
the  tribe  can  not  prove  that  it  descends  from  the  historic  Golden  Hill 
Indians . 

The  BIA  in  1996  rejected  the  Golden  Hills'  "expedited"  petition,  but 
several  years  later  the  agency  agreed  to  consider  the  tribe's  full 
petition.  Under  the  agency's  expedited  petitioning  process,  it  assesses  a 
tribe's  genealogical  claims  only  to  determine  if  the  group  can  meet  that 
test.  In  the  Golden  Hills'  case,  agency  researchers  found  that  the  tribe 
could  not  prove  it  descended  from  the  historic  tribe. 
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State  challenge  to  tribal  authority  rejected 
MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24,  2001 

Upholding  a set  of  regulations  implemented  by  the  Clinton  administration, 
a federal  appeals  court  on  Friday  rejected  the  state  of  Wisconsin's 
challenge  to  the  Sokaogon  Ojibwe  Tribe's  authority  over  water  within  the 
Mole  Lake  Reservation. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  was  justified  to  treat  the  tribe  as 
a state  under  the  Clean  Water  Act,  said  a three-member  panel  of  the  7th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Affirming  a lower  court  decision,  the  judges 
said  the  tribe  can  control  water  quality  on  the  reservation  even  if  it 
impact  the  activities  of  non-Indians  elsewhere. 


"Because  the  Band  has  demonstrated  that  its  water  resources  are 
essential  to  its  survival,  it  was  reasonable  for  the  EPA,"  wrote  Dudge 
Diane  P.  Wood  for  the  majority,  "to  allow  the  tribe  to  regulate  water 
quality  on  the  reservation,  even  though  that  power  entails  some  authority 
over  off -reservation  activities." 

Wisconsin's  challenge  is  one  of  several  cases  that  have  tested  the  EPA's 
"treatment  as  states,"  or  TAS,  program.  The  program  allows  tribes,  like 
states,  to  regulate  air  and  water  quality  within  Indian  Country. 

But  since  the  authority  can  involve  regulating  upstream  or  downstream 
rivers  --  in  the  case  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  --  non-Indians  are  often 
affected.  Understanding  the  limitations  of  tribal  sovereignty,  the  Clinton 
administration  implemented  regulations  which  take  non-Indian  impact  into 
consideration . 

Among  the  factors  are  non-Indian  ownership  within  a reservation.  In  the 
case  of  the  Sokaogon,  all  1,850  acres  of  the  Mole  Lake  Reservation  are 
held  in  trust  for  the  tribe,  one  factor  which  persuaded  the  court  to 
conclude  the  EPA  was  correct  in  its  TAS  designation. 

Also  affecting  the  court's  decision  was  the  impact  of  water  quality  on 
tribal  health  and  welfare.  The  tribe  "is  heavily  reliant  on  the 
availability  of  the  water  resources  within  the  reservation  for  food,  fresh 
water,  medicines,  and  raw  materials,"  said  the  court,  writing  that  Rice 
Lake  provides  a traditional  source  of  wild  rice  for  tribal  members. 

Notably,  the  lake  is  downstream  from  the  Wolf  River,  where  Wisconsin 
officials  want  to  build  a zinc-copper  sulfide  mine.  Citing  threats  to  Rice 
Lake,  tribal  officials  and  indigenous  activists  have  opposed  the  mine, 
which  would  be  located  approximately  one  mile  away  from  the  reservation. 

Despite  the  victory  for  the  tribe,  the  case  is  --  as  the  court  said  -- 
fact  specific.  Each  TAS  determination  is  made  on  a case-by-case  basis  and 
in  some  states,  the  EPA  has  withdrawn  a designation  due  to  a local 
challenge. 

The  court  also  wrote  it  was  "inevitable"  that  states  would  continue  to 
challenge  the  regulations  and  any  designations.  EPA  officials  have  agreed, 
saying  there  was  a list  of  "usual  suspects"  among  those  who  have  fought 
the  program. 

Earlier  this  year.  New  Mexico,  South  Dakota,  Michigan  and  Nevada  asked 
the  Supreme  Court  to  invalidate  similar  regulations  implemented  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  The  Supreme  Court  declined  to  hear  the  case  in  March. 
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Researchers  solve  mystery  of  log  source  of  ancient  N.M.  Indians 

Associated  Press 

Sept.  26,  2001  07:40:00 

TUCSON  - The  Chuska  Mountains  forest  that  Navajos  log  today  were  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  timbers  ancient  Indians  used  in  building  multistory 
"great  houses"  in  New  Mexico's  Chaco  Canyon,  researchers  say. 

A University  of  Arizona  team  found  that  the  San  Mateo  Mountains  to  the 
south  were  the  other  major  source  of  the  more  than  200,000  conifer  trees 
the  ancestors  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  used  to  build  the  early  equivalents  of 
apartment  complexes  a thousand  years  ago  in  far  northwestern  New  Mexico. 

And  the  timbers  from  both  sources  were  cut  in  the  same  year,  UA 
geochemist  Nathan  English  says. 

The  team's  findings  not  only  solve  the  mystery  of  where  the  timber  for 
the  Anasazi  great  houses  was  cut,  it  also  counters  the  idea  that  the 
Anasazi  sought  the  spruce  and  fir  trees  more  than  50  miles  away  only  after 


they  had  exhausted  nearby  supplies. 

Researchers  also  said  the  findings  reveal  a level  of  planning  and  social 
organization  among  the  Anasazi  not  previously  recognized. 

"People  have  always  looked  at  the  amount  of  wood  in  these  ruins  and 
thought,  'Well,  this  was  a forest  that  got  wiped  out,"  said  Dulio 
Betancourt,  a paleoecologist  with  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

"But  these  people  started  going  to  the  mountains  early  on.  You  can 
squint  your  eyes  and  imagine  a great  woodpile  at  Chaco  Canyon  that's  being 
shared  by  all  the  great  houses." 

Between  A.D.  950  and  1150,  the  Anasazi,  a dominant  prehistoric 
Southwestern  culture,  used  the  spruce  and  fir  beams  to  build  12  great 
houses,  each  containing  several  hundred  rooms. 

If  they  had  exhausted  nearby  timber  supplies  and  moved  outward,  the 
spruce  and  fir  beams  from  the  two  sources  would  date  to  late  in  their 
history. 

However,  the  study  found  evidence  of  spruce  and  fir  beams  dating  to  974, 
Betancourt  said. 

Another  debate  has  centered  on  whether  occupants  of  the  great  houses 
interacted  with  each  other.  One  camp  holds  that  their  separate  economies 
and  social  patterns  suggest  they  did  not,  said  English,  who  is  with  the 
school  of  renewable  natural  resources. 

That  two  different  great  houses  contained  wood  from  the  same  sources 
hewn  at  the  same  time  provides  solid  evidence  of  interaction,  he  said. 

The  element  strontium  was  used  in  tracing  the  paternity  of  the  ancient 
beams  and  matching  them  with  current  trees  in  the  two  forests.  About  80 
percent  of  the  strontium  isotopes  measured  in  the  tree  samples  came  from 
atmospheric  dust,  which  differs  from  range  to  range  with  wind  patterns. 

The  team  found  that  the  San  Pedro  Mountains  to  the  east,  roughly  the 
same  distance  from  Chaco  as  the  other  two  sources,  were  not  used  for 
timber,  Betancourt  said. 

The  San  Pedros  are  about  50  miles  east,  the  Chuskas  about  50  miles  west 
and  the  San  Mateos  about  50  miles  south. 

English  said  the  lack  of  cities  to  the  east  of  Chaco  combined  with  a 
rougher  terrain  over  which  they  would  have  to  haul  the  15-foot,  600-pound 
logs  probably  explains  why. 

Doining  Betancourt  and  English,  the  lead  author,  were  UA  geologist  Day 
Quade  and  dendroarchaelologist  Deffrey  Dean  of  the  university's  Laboratory 
of  Tree-Ring  Research. 

The  study  was  published  in  Tuesday's  issue  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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Bush  energy  bill  sneaks  in  $30  million  for  uranium  mining 
Navajos  call  it  corporate  welfare  while  world  isn't  watching 
September  24,  2001  - 10:26  est 
by:  / Today  Staff  / Indian  Country  Today 

CROWNPOINT,  N.M.  - The  energy  bill  going  before  the  Senate  includes  $30 
million  for  Hydro  Resources  Inc.,  for  leach  uranium  mining  on  the  Navajo 
Nation  where  communities  already  suffering  from  disease  and  death  after 
a half  century  of  uranium  mining  during  the  Cold  War. 

"We're  mad  as  hell,"  said  Lori  Goodman,  spokeswoman  for  Dine  Citizen 
Against  Ruining  our  Environment(Dineh  CARE). 

While  we  are  told  there  is  no  money  to  pay  the  ill  uranium  miners,  funds 
are  being  set  aside  in  the  House  Energy  Bill  - $30  million  - to 


corporations  to  start  uranium  mining  in  New  Mexico. 

"Where  is  the  compassion  for  the  miners  made  ill  by  their  work?  Or  is 
that  compassion  only  reserved  for  the  rich?"  Goodman  said  as  Navajos 
prepared  to  rally  at  Red  Rock  State  Park  Sept.  25-26  in  opposition  to 
the  funding. 

Calling  it  corporate  welfare,  Goodman  said  amendment  sponsor.  Rep. 
Heather  Wilson,  R-N.M.,  was  quick  to  fund  uranium  mining  companies  while 
she  never  lifted  a hand  for  the  uranium  workers'  concerns. 

Ann  Reitz  of  Crownpoint  said  Wilson  should  move  to  Crownpoint  if  she 
wants  uranium  mining  here. 

"The  sad  truth  is  that  Hydro  Resources  would  never  get  away  with  such  an 
outrageous  proposal  in  any  Anglo  community  in  this  country,"  Reitz  said. 

Uranium  mining  would  contaminate  the  primary  source  of  drinking  water 
for  more  than  15,000  Dineh  people  and  Anglo  teachers  and  health  care 
workers  in  Crownpoint,  Coyote  Canyon,  Mariano  Lake  and  Smith  Lake. 

The  people  of  this  community  have  spoken,  but  their  Navajo  leaders  and 
federal  politicians  continue  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  us 
do  not  want  this  mine. 

Would  Wilson  like  her  children  to  be  in  school  a quarter  of  a mile 
downwind  from  acres  of  drying  ponds  containing  radioactive  slurry,  or  to 
drink  water  from  wells  a quarter  of  a mile  from  'pregnant  lixiviant' 
loaded  with  uranium,  radium,  arsenic,  selenium,  molybdenum? 

The  uranium  mining  funding  was  added  during  consideration  of  the  Bush 
energy  bill  by  Wilson.  It  gives  $30  million  to  Hydro  Resources  Inc.  to 
begin  the  process  of  in-situ  leach  uranium  mining  to  begin  the  process 
in  four  sites  in  northeastern  New  Mexico. 

Rep.  Tom  Udall,  D-N.M.,  said  he  attempted  to  strike  the  provision  in  the 
final  energy  bill  but  was  not  successful.  The  House  passed  the  overall 
energy  bill  in  late  Duly.  Action  is  pending  in  the  Senate. 

Udall  said  "it  is  sadly  ironic  that  the  US  on  one  hand  recognized  Navajo 
Code  Talkers  with  Congressional  Gold  Medals,  then  delivers  a slap  in  the 
face,"  to  Navajos  in  New  Mexico. 

"The  uranium  provisions  are  opposed  by  Native  American  groups, 
environmentalists  and  taxpayer  watchdog  groups  who  have  labeled  the 
Wilson  provision  as  'blatant  corporate  welfare',"  said  Glen  Loveland, 
press  secretary  for  Udall. 

Udall  urged  his  colleagues  to  vote  against  the  amendment  in  H.R.  4 of 
the  Securing  America's  Future  Energy  Act  of  2001. 

Udall  said  Section  306  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  a $10  million 
payment,  or  subsidies,  for  three  years  to  domestic  uranium  producers  to 
identify,  test,  and  develop  improved  in-situ  leaching  mining. 

"This  legislation  is  not  needed  for  research  and  development  purposes. 

In  fact,  this  in-situ  leaching  process  causes  radioactive  uranium  and 
other  toxic  chemicals  to  leach  into  groundwater,  threatening  the  public 
health  of  communities  surrounding  the  mines,"  Udall  told  Congress. 

"The  local  Navajo  communities  have  suffered  tremendously  over  this 
government's  past  practices  and  policies  regarding  uranium  mining," 

Udall  said  pointing  out  that  Arizona,  Colorado  and  Utah  are  already 
suffering  from  long-term  uranium  mining. 

Udall  said  currently  the  nation  cannot  compensate  for  past  damages 
caused  by  uranium  mining. 

"We  as  a nation  cannot  find  the  financial  resources  necessary  to  fully 
fund  the  Radiation  Exposure  Compensation  Act,  or  RECA,  to  compensate  the 
victims  of  past  uranium  development,  but  we  may  put  our  stamp  of 
approval  on  this  $30  million  subsidy  for  the  uranium  industry." 

The  amendment  came  as  Bush  announced  he  will  stall  benefits  to  some 
victims  of  uranium  mining. 

"Last  year.  Congress  clearly  mandated  payments  under  the  Radiation 
Exposure  Compensation  Act  to  former  uranium  miners,  workers  and 
downwinders, " said  Melton  Martinez,  president  of  Eastern  Navajo  Uranium 
Workers . 

But  now,  the  government  is  denying  and  delaying  justice  by  changing  the 
rules,  and  have  even  stated  clearly  their  priority  constituents. 

In  defense  of  her  amendment,  Wilson  said,  "The  industry  has  convinced  me 
that  this  is  worth  looking  into. 


Wilson  said  she  believes  it  is  equally  appropriate  to  do  research  into 
uranium.  Hydro  Resources  Inc.  is  seeking  approval  from  the  U.S.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  to  develop  four  in-situ  mines  northeast  of  Gallup. 

Dill  Lancelot,  co-founder  and  legislative  director  of  Taxpayers  for 
Common  Sense  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  among  those  opposing  the 
amendment . 

"This  is  simply  propping  up  the  uranium  mining  industry  at  the  expense 
of  fiscal  common  sense,"  Lancelot  said. 

Speaking  out  at  a community  meeting  in  Crownpoint,  Navajoland  doctors 
said  their  major  concern  is  in-situ  leach  mining  will  produce  harmful 
uranium  levels  and  damage  human  kidneys. 

There  is  more  than  200  times  the  uranium  level  in  the  Crownpoint  aquifer 
than  is  designated  as  a safe  level  by  the  World  Health  Organization. 

Uniting  to  oppose  the  effort  are  Eastern  Navajo  Dine  Against  Uranium 
Mining,  Dine  CARE,  American  Indian  Movement,  Southwest  Research  and 
Information  Center,  Physicians  Resisting  In-Situ  Mining,  New  Mexico 
Environmental  Law  Center,  U.S.  and  New  Mexico  Public  Interest  Research 
Groups,  Sierra  Club,  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  Mineral  Policy 
Center,  Nuclear  Information  Resource  Service,  Public  Citizen  and 
Taxpayers  for  Common  Sense. 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet.com. 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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Moccasin  Bend  Bill  Passes  Subcommittee  Vote 
By  Toye  Heape 

(Nashville  - 9-25-2001)  A bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Zach  Wamp  that 
would  create  a National  Park  Unit  at  the  Moccasin  Bend  National  Historic 
Landmark  in  Chattanooga  was  passed  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives' 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Public  Lands  today.  The 
legislation  will  now  be  scheduled  for  consideration  by  the  full  House 
Committee  on  Resources. 

The  bill,  H.R.980,  was  modified  by  an  amendment  in  the  form  of  a 
substitution  offered  by  Representative  George  Radanovich,  R-California, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  The  amendment  includes  a provision  to 
exclude  from  the  park  boundary  approximately  13  acres  of  property, 
currently  occupied  by  a radio  transmitting  tower  operated  by  radio  station 
WDEF,  that  would  have  been  included  under  Wamp's  proposal.  The  amendment 
also  apparently  drops  a section  of  Wamp's  bill  that  would  have  included  a 
separate  parcel  of  land  known  as  the  Rock-Tenn  Property,  which  contains  a 
segment  of  the  Trail  of  Tears,  within  the  park  boundary  and  instead 
authorizes  the  acquisition  of  an  easement  that  would  connect  the  Rock-Tenn 
property  with  the  Moccasin  Bend  National  Historic  Landmark. 

Other  provisions  of  bill  H.R.  980,  as  amended,  include  authorization  of 
a cost  sharing  agreement  between  the  federal  government  and  the  state  of 
Tennessee  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  Moccasin  Bend  Mental  Health 
Institute  buildings  if  the  property  is  ever  donated  to  the  park,  and  a 
requirement  to  develop  a general  management  plan  for  the  historic  site. 
Copyright  c.  2001  Native  Nashville,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved 
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Tennessee  Native  Americans  hold  annual  convention 
October  01,  2001 

Approximately  110  people  attended  the  2001  Native  American  Convention  at 
Old  Stone  Fort  Park  in  Manchester  on  Saturday,  Sept.  22,  to  elect 
commissioners  for  a future  Tennessee  Indians  Affairs  Commission. 

Commission  nominees  will  be  presented  to  the  Tennessee  State  Senate  in 
January  2002. 

Seven  delegations  represented  various  areas  of  Tennessee.  Commission 
nominees  were  previously  nominated.  A question  and  answer  time  started  at 
9 a.m.  for  nominees. 

Concerns  expressed  by  delegates  included: 

Native  American  history  in  schools,  desecration  of  native  people's 
graves,  and  upkeep  of  current  Native  American  historical  sites. 

After  the  question  and  answer  period  the  convention  broke  for  lunch,  and 
at  2 p.m,  a sacred  circle  was  started  with  a prayer  and  an  offering  of 
tobacco. 

The  elections  started  shortly  there  after.  Each  delegation's  nominees 
were  allowed  to  give  a three-minute  speech  about  their  qualifications.  The 
actual  voting  occurred  after  the  speeches  of  each  delegation. 

Delegations  were  from  Middle,  East,  and  West  Tennessee.  The  major  cities 
each  had  their  own  delegations  as  well.  Nashville,  Knoxville,  Chattanooga 
and  Memphis  all  had  delegations  present. 

Delegates  and  nominees  came  from  all  walks  of  life  and  professions. 
Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Lumbee,  and  Apache  were  just  a few  tribes  present. 
Founders  and  leaders  from  various  Native  American  organizations  were 
present . 

Sandi  Perry,  one  nominee,  who  is  an  educator,  described  it  like  this:  "I 
thought  it  was  awesome!  It  is  the  beginning  of  something  that  will  make  a 
difference  for  Native  Americans  in  Tennessee.  I believe  a Commission  on 
Indian  Affairs  is  important;  even  if  the  state  recognizes  it  or  not.  This 
is  something  that  will  not  go  away. 

The  legislation  that  created  the  Tennessee  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs 
was  affected  by  the  sunset  laws  and  is  no  longer  in  existence.  The 
previous  commission  was  crippled  by  power  struggles  between  TN  legislators 
and  Native  Americans.  One  legislator  argued  that  Native  Americans  lacked 
the  ability  to  govern  themselves. 

Tom  Kunesh,  one  of  the  organizers  and  an  educator  also,  said  "This 
election  of  commissioners  is  just  people  concerned  with  Native  American 
people  and  their  issues;  just  getting  together  and  taking  charge  of  their 
future. " 

Kunesh  will  present  the  elected  commissioners  to  the  legislature.  Fie 
also  said  he  would  be  surprised  if  the  governor  and  legislature  would 
reinstate  the  commission.  "The  governor  has  never  been  behind  the 
commission . " 

Pinson  Mounds  was  voted  as  the  2003  Native  American  Convention  location. 
It  is  located  in  West  Tennessee. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Tullahoma  News. 
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Red  Mesa  plans  'Long  Walk'  finale 
Elizabeth  Hardin-Burrola 
Special  to  the  Independent 

GALLUP  - A closing  reception  and  slide  show  presentation  will  be  held 
6-9  p.m.  Friday  to  mark  the  final  day  of  the  Red  Mesa  Art  Center's 
historical  exhibition  about  the  Navajo  tribe's  incarceration  at  Fort 
Sumner  during  the  1860s. 

The  exhibition,  "The  Signers  of  the  Treaty,"  features  black  and  white 
photographs  from  Fort  Sumner  and  photographs  from  the  Navajo  Nation's  1968 
centennial  re-enactment  of  the  Dune  1,  1868,  treaty  signing.  It  also 
includes  a book  about  that  period  of  Navajo  history  by  local  historian 
Martin  Link  and  an  original  painting,  "Signing  the  Treaty  of  1868,"  by 
Navajo  artist  Irving  Toddy.  The  artist  imaginatively  created  the  treaty 
signing  scene  with  historical  figures  painted  from  actual  photographs  of 
Navajo  and  U.S.  leaders. 

Link,  the  former  director  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Museum  and  chairman  of 
the  1968  Centennial  Committee,  will  give  a slide  show  presentation  at  7 p. 
m.  at  the  gallery,  105  W.  Hill  St. 

Link  said  he  spent  several  months  reading  "every  document  the  military 
wrote  or  received  at  Fort  Sumner"  in  addition  to  reading  published  Navajo 
oral  history  accounts  of  the  experience. 

At  least  8,000  Navajo  people  were  forced  to  leave  their  homeland  in  1864 
in  what  Navajos  bitterly  remember  as  the  Long  Walk.  Four  years  later  they 
were  allowed  to  return  to  a newly  created  reservation  within  their 
homeland  after  signing  the  Dune  1,  1868,  peace  treaty. 

Although  life  at  Fort  Sumner  was  bleak  for  the  homesick  Navajo  people. 
Link's  research  has  led  him  to  believe  that  perhaps  it  wasn't  as 
desperate  as  is  commonly  believed.  According  to  Link,  a number  of 
newspaper  reporters,  who  closely  supervised  Fort  Sumner  and  watched  the 
military  for  any  signs  of  abusive  treatment  of  Indian  people,  also  wrote 
accounts  of  the  Navajo  incarceration. 

In  addition,  he  said,  Theodore  Dodd,  the  Army  commander  at  Fort  Sumner 
was  asked  by  the  Navajo  people  to  resign  his  military  post  and  become  the 
tribe's  civilian  Indian  agent,  which  he  did.  Dodd  was  an  unusual  Indian 
agent.  Link  said,  in  that  he  was  an  honest  and  honorable  man.  During  the 
slide  presentation.  Link  will  discuss  these  and  other  findings  in  the 
historical  records. 


Copies  of  Link's  book  and  prints  of  Toddy's  painting  are  available  for 
purchase  at  the  Red  Mesa  Art  Center.  For  further  information,  call  (505) 
722-4209. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Gallup  Independent. 
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Deh  Cho  begin  talks  on  development 
Sep  20,  2001  10:01:26  AM  EDT 

Yellowknife,  N.W.T.  - The  Deh  Cho  First  Nations  are  working  to  dispel  the 
impression  they're  against  resource  development 

That  feeling  comes  from  a special  assembly  on  pipeline-ownership  three 
weeks  ago,  when  Deh  Cho  leaders  rejected  all  pipeline  project  proposals. 
They  said  they  wanted  self-government  and  land  claims  negotiations  settled 


first.  Negotiations  on  an  interim  resource  development  agreement  begin 
next  week  in  Fort  Providence.  The  Deh  Cho  chiefs  want  an  agreement  that'll 
give  them  control  of  resource  development  in  their  region. 

They  also  want  a share  of  the  revenue  Ottawa  will  collect  from 
developments  like  the  pipeline.  They  want  those  rights  and  benefits  in 
place  as  soon  as  possible.  Deh  Cho  leaders  say  they  don't  want  to  wait 
five  to  seven  years  for  a final  agreement  on  the  Deh  Cho  process. 

But  the  Deh  Cho's  chief  negotiator,  Chris  Reid,  doesn't  expect 
negotiations  with  Ottawa  to  be  easy. 

"One  of  their  most  troublesome  policies  is  that  they  will  not  change 
existing  legislation  in  anything  other  than  a final  agreement,"  he  says. 
"If  they  take  a hard  line  position  on  that,  it  tends  to  drag  out 
negotiations . " 

Reid  says  negotiations  could  take  up  to  a year.  He  says  the  timing 
depends  on  how  flexible  the  federal  government  is  prepared  to  be. 

The  federal  negotiator  says  the  same  thing  about  the  Deh  Cho. 

Copyright  c.  2001  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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RIGOBERTA  MENCHU  CALLS  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA  WAR  CRIMES  TRIBUNAL 
by  Bill  Weinberg, 

Native  Americas  Journal,  Summer  2001  Digest 

On  an  April  visit  to  Spain,  Guatemalan  indigenous  leader  and  1992  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner  Rigoberta  Menchu  called  for  "an  ad  hoc  tribunal  to 
judge  crimes  against  humanity  committed  in  Latin  America  as  we  see  in 
ex-Yugoslavia  or  in  Rwanda."  She  specifically  called  for  charges  against 
those  responsible  for  crimes  committed  by  the  dictatorships  of  Argentina, 
Chile  and  Guatemala,  calling  these  "three  paradigmatic  cases." 

"In  Guatemala,  where  there  have  been  200,000  deaths  or  disappearances, 
the  most  important  thing  now  is  that  evidence  of  genocide  not  be  lost," 
said  Menchu,  who  was  in  Spain  to  receive  an  honorary  degree  from  the 
University  of  Las  Palmas  in  the  Canary  Islands.  She  said  there  could  be  no 
justice  for  war  crimes  under  Guatemala's  judicial  system,  and  called  upon 
survivors  of  the  genocide  to  "prepare  our  legal  complaints  in  anticipation 
of  the  day  that  we  have  a legitimate  tribunal." 

Meanwhile,  in  Guatemala,  human  rights  attorney  Mynor  Melgar  faced  death 
threats  and  a violent  attack  on  his  family  just  two  days  after  publicly 
announcing  that  the  Archbishop's  Human  Rights  Office  was  preparing  to 
charge  former  dictator  Gen.  Efrain  Rios  Montt  with  genocide.  At  midday  on 
December  22,  2000,  two  unidentified  armed  men  called  at  Melgar 's  home. 
Answering  the  front  door,  he  was  ordered  to  the  bathroom  at  gunpoint.  The 
two  men  tied  up  Melgar,  his  wife  and  his  two  sons  and  said,  "This  is  only 
a warning,  but  the  next  time  ..."  They  then  took  some  valuables  and  made 
off  with  Melgar' s car. 

General  Rios  Montt  was  president  of  Guatemala  in  1982  and  1983,  during 
the  worst  phase  of  the  genocidal  counterinsurgency  against  the  country's 
Maya  Indian  majority.  Coming  to  power  in  a coup  d'etat,  he  masterminded  a 
strategy  of  forced  relocation  of  Indian  populations  into  army-controlled 
"model  villages,"  and  hundreds  of  resistant  hamlets  were  massacred.  He  is 
currently  the  leader  of  Congress. 

Interior  Minister  Byron  Barrientos  insists  that  the  attack  on  Melgar  is 
just  a case  of  common  crime.  But  human  rights  defenders  have  faced 
increasing  threats  and  harassment  in  recent  months.  Amnesty  International 
charges  that  "authorities  have  done  nothing  to  investigate  or  prevent" 
such  abuses.  "Instead,  they  have  issued  a number  of  statements  accusing 
human  rights  defenders  and  other  activists  of  seeking  to  destabilize  the 


country.  They  have  also  suggested  that  human  rights  organizations  risk 
being  attacked  by  unknown  forces,  in  effect  declaring  open  season  on 
activists . " 

Native  Americas  Journal,  c/o  Akwekon  Press 

450  Caldwell  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  NY  14853 

1-800 -9- NATIVE,  nativeamericas(3cornell . edu 
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September  21,  2001 

Abolish  Dames  Bay  agreement,  POV  mayor  says 
Little  help  for  disabled  Inuit. 

ALISON  BLACKDUCK 
Nunatsiaq  News 
Harry  Tulugak. 

PUVIRNITUQ  - Puvirnituq's  mayor  says  his  constituents  won't  negotiate 
Inuit  self-government  in  Nunavik  until  the  Dames  Bay  agreement  is 
extinguished . 

"We  consider  all  the  land  above  the  55th  parallel  as  ours,"  said  Mayor 
Aisara  Kenuajuak.  "As  you  can  see,  we  have  no  'category  land'  because  it's 
all  ours,  including  what's  underneath  - that's  the  main  concern  of  people 
here. " 

According  to  the  1975  Dames  Bay  and  Northern  Quebec  Agreement,  the  land- 
claim  area  is  divided  into  three  categories. 

On  Category  One  lands,  Inuit  have  limited  sub-surface  rights  to  six 
inches  of  topsoil.  In  Category  Two  areas  they  have  hunting  and  gathering 
rights.  On  Category  Three  lands,  Inuit  have  no  more  rights  than  other 
Quebec  citizens. 

In  a 1975  vote,  Puvirnituq,  Salluit  and  Ivujivik  rejected  the  agreement. 

Kenuajuak  made  his  comments  last  week  after  Makivik  Corp. 
representatives  Lisa  Koperqualuk-Uqaituk  and  Harry  Tulugak  hosted  an 
information  session  in  Puvirnituq  about  the  Nunavik  Commission's  final 
report . 

The  commissioners  filed  that  report  with  Makivik' s leadership  earlier 
this  summer.  The  report  outlines  a tentative  model  of  Inuit  self- 
government  in  Nunavik. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  month,  Makivik' s public  relations  staff  mailed 
copies  of  the  report  to  each  Nunavik  household. 

Makivik' s leadership  hired  Koperqualuk-Uqaituk  and  Tulugak  to  travel  to 
Nunavik' s communities  to  explain  the  report.  The  two  are  also  asking 
Nunavimmiut  for  feedback  about  the  report. 

They  began  their  work  in  Kuu j juaraapik  Sept.  4 and  are  planning  to 
finish  Sept.  21  in  Kangiqsualu j juaq . Puvirnituq  is  the  fourth  community 
they've  visited. 

Approximately  20  Puvirnituq  residents  attended  the  session,  which  was 
held  in  the  conference  room  of  the  municipal  council's  office. 

"Are  we  not  allowed  to  say  no?"  wondered  Paulusi  Novalinga,  a municipal 
councillor.  "Are  we  realizing  that  we  [won't]  govern  ourselves  [until] 
we're  dead  and  in  heaven?  No,  that  shouldn't  be  the  case." 

Since  1983,  Kenuajuak  said,  provincial  government  leaders  have  told 
Inuit  that  they  won't  negotiate  self-government  until  Inuit  are  united 
politically. 

"When  we  wanted  to  negotiate  with  the  Quebec  government  [in  1983]  Rene  Le 
vesque  said  if  all  Inuit  were  together,  they  would  start  negotiating.  But 
the  Quebec  government  doesn't  always  agree.  Why  can't  we  have  our  own 
government  [with]  opposition  parties?  It's  not  right." 


Speaking  in  Inuktitut,  Tamusi  Tukalak  told  Kopenqualuk-Uqaituk  and 
Tulugak  that  he  remembered  when  "white  people"  came  to  his  community  "to 
trample"  him  in  1952. 

"He  was  talking  about  the  arrival  of  nursing  stations  and  schools/'  said 
Koperqualuk-Uqaituk,  who  was  raised  in  Puvirnituq  by  her  grandparents . "He 
witnessed  the  first  building  being  brought  in  by  dog-team." 

Koperqualuk-Uqaituk  and  Tulugak  said  that  Inuit  in  other  communities  are 
saying  the  same  things  as  Novalinga,  Kenuajuak  and  Tukalak. 

They  said  that  most  of  the  feedback  they've  heard  from  Inuit  is  about 
sovereignty  and  accountability. 

"It's  been  interesting/'  Tulugak  said.  "Many  are  saying  that  if  it's 
based  on  shared  jurisdiction  (with  the  provincial  government)  it's  not 
full  autonomy  - it's  not  good  enough." 

"(People  are  saying)  that  they  want  a government  based  on  an  Inuit 
foundation/'  Koperqualuk-Uqaituk  added. 

Koperqualuk-Uqaituk  and  Tulugak  said  they  understand  the  frustrations 
expressed  by  Novalinga,  Kenuajuak  and  Tukalak,  but  refused  to  comment  on 
whether  those  frustrations  are  valid. 

"We're  getting  feedback,"  Tulugak  said.  "We're  not  supposed  to  have 
opinions."  However,  both  said  the  meetings  are  going  well. 

"They're  very  well-informed,"  Tulugak  said.  "A  group  of  people  in 
Inukjuaq  formed  a study  group  this  summer.  They  were  going  over  the  report 
and  coming  up  with  questions  to  ask  us  or  things  about  the  report  that 
they  wanted  to  point  out." 

Next  month  in  Kuujjuaq,  Inuit  will  tell  Makivik's  leadership  whether 
they  support  the  self-government  proposal  outlined  in  the  commission's 
final  report. 

If  Inuit  approve  the  report  overwhelmingly,  Makivik's  leadership  will 
start  self-government  negotiations  in  earnest  with  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments. 

Five  delegates  from  each  community  in  Nunavik  will  go  to  Kuujjuaq. 
Members  of  each  municipal  government  will  appoint  delegates  who  work  in 
local  politics,  health  and  education. 
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Ipperwash  fires  still  burning  as  legislature  resumes  fall  sitting 

TORONTO  (CP)  --  Ontario  Premier  Mike  Harris  faced  renewed  calls  for  an 
inquiry  into  his  government's  role  in  the  shooting  death  of  native 
protester  Dudley  George  during  the  second  day  of  the  legislature's  fall 
sitting  on  Tuesday. 

Quoting  from  court  documents  disclosed  last  week.  Liberal  Leader  Dalton 
McGuinty  said  new  evidence  shows  Harris  and  his  government  influenced 
provincial  police  to  send  a tactical  squad  to  deal  with  a handful  of 
protesters  at  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  near  Sarnia,  Ont.,  on  Sept.  6, 
1995. 

Harris,  who  is  named  in  a civil  suit  launched  by  George's  brother,  is  in 
a conflict  of  interest,  McGuinty  said. 

"Nobody  believes  you  have  been  co-operative  when  it  comes  to  getting  to 
the  bottom  of  what  happened  at  Ipperwash,"  he  said. 

Harris  reiterated  his  statement  that  he  was  not  privy  to  the  police 
decision  to  send  in  a tactical  squad. 

"Neither  I nor  our  ministers,  or  our  government  interfered  in  the  way 
police  responded  to  the  Ipperwash  situation,"  he  said,  referring  to  sworn 


statements  by  senior  police  officers  submitted  to  the  court  case. 

McGuinty  quoted  at  length  from  court  documents  filed  last  week,  in  which 
aides  to  the  premier  wrote,  "Premier  feels  the  longer  they  occupy  it  the 
more  support  they'll  get,  he  wants  them  out  in  a day  or  two." 

In  the  affidavits  to  be  submitted  this  week,  former  provincial  police 
commissioner  Thomas  O'Grady  insists  he  received  no  orders  from  the  premier. 

The  affidavits  state  the  premier  did  not  influence  "tactical  decisions," 
or  decisions  on  how  the  police  would  perform  their  operations. 

But  the  affidavits  make  no  mention  about  receiving  "strategic"  direction 
from  the  premier's  office.  Liberal  native  affairs  critic  Gerry  Phillips 
said  Tuesday. 
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Traditional  Inuit  diet  cuts  heart  disease  risk:  study 
WebPosted  Fri  Sep  21  17:12:52  2001 

BEAUPORT,  QUEBEC  - The  traditional  marine  diet  eaten  by  older  Inuit  seems 
to  protect  them  from  cardiovascular  disease  (CVD),  but  younger  Inuit  are 
shifting  their  diets  away  from  these  foods  and  may  not  be  getting  the 
benefits . 

A new  study  has  verified  the  relationship  between  omega-3  fatty  acids 
and  CVD  risk  for  Inuit.  It  concludes  the  the  traditional  diet  is  probably 
responsible  for  the  low  death  rates  from  heart  disease  among  Inuit. 

Researchers  surveyed  426  Inuit  men  and  women  in  Nunavik,  northern  Quebec 
about  their  diet  and  analyzed  the  fatty  acid  levels  from  their  blood 
samples . 

They  found  those  who  ate  the  most  traditional  marine  foods  had  high 
plasma  levels  of  omega-3  fatty  acids. 

Heart  healthy  omega-3  levels  are  associated  with  greater  high-density 
lipoprotein  (LDL)  cholesterol  concentrations  and  lower  levels  of 
triacylglycerols . 

Heart  disease  mortality  rate  among  Inuit  half  provincial  rates 
In  several  native  populations,  a shift  away  from  traditional  lifestyles 
and  diets  is  associated  with  increased  risk  factors  for  CVD,  such  as  high 
blood  pressure,  diabetes  and  obesity. 

In  this  study,  41  per  cent  of  the  Inuit  surveyed  reported  eating 
traditional  foods  the  day  before  the  survey.  Older  Inuit  ate  more  marine 
foods  and  their  omega-3  fatty  acid  levels  were  higher  than  those  of 
younger  Inuit. 

The  Nunavik  Inuit  omega  fatty  acid  levels'  were  similar  to  those  seen 
among  Alaska  Eskimos  but  were  lower  than  those  reported  for  Igloolik  Inuit 
in  Nunavut. 

The  researchers  conclude  the  promotion  of  safe  nutritional  habits  among 
Inuit  poses  a two-part  challenge:  the  need  to  maintain  or  increase 
traditional  food  use  and  supporting  efforts  to  increase  the  use  of  healthy 
market  foods. 

The  researchers  were  from  Centre  Hospitalier  Universitaire  de  Quebec, 
Laval  University  and  University  of  Guelph.  Their  study  appears  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Clinical  Nutrition. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
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Almost  30  per  cent  of  First  Nation,  agency  audits  well  past  Duly  deadline 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  Almost  30  per  cent  of  annual  audits  from  First  Nations  and 
related  agencies  still  aren't  in  despite  a Duly  31  deadline,  says  Indian 
Affairs . 

The  department  spent  almost  $5  billion  on  native  programs  in  2000-01, 
and  requires  that  independent,  accredited  auditors  account  for  it. 

"We  would  be  happier  if  the  percentage  of  (accepted)  audits  was  higher 
at  this  time  of  year,"  Cal  Flegge,  director  of  transfer  payments  for  Indian 
Affairs,  said  Friday. 

"We'll  review  our  procedures  and  determine  problem  areas.  And  we'll 
certainly  consider  any  policy  measures  that  we  might  take  to  improve  the 
numbers . " 

It's  a familiar  refrain  from  officials  who've  been  repeatedly  upbraided 
by  the  auditor  general  for  lax  financial  tracking  methods. 

Indian  Affairs  has  so  far  accepted  665  of  908  fiscal  reports  required 
from  various  political  organizations  and  more  than  600  First  Nations. 

That  leaves  243  audits  outstanding,  or  27  per  cent.  Still,  it's  an 
improvement  over  the  38  per  cent  that  were  tardy  last  year.  Forty  per  cent 
were  overdue  in  1999. 

Some  audits  were  rejected  for  not  including  salary,  honoraria  and  travel 
expenses  for  elected  officials  and  senior,  unelected  staff,  Flegge  says. 

The  information  has  been  mandatory  since  last  year,  in  response  to  calls 
for  more  transparent  reporting. 

Most  of  the  $5  billion  goes  to  First  Nation  reserves  or  related  agencies 
that  administer  about  80  per  cent  of  native  health,  housing,  education  and 
other  services. 

Almost  all  groups  that  have  yet  to  supply  required  data  are  being 
penalized  with  funding  freezes  of  between  five  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  of 
their  departmental  budgets,  Hegge  said. 

Cash-strapped  First  Nations,  especially  those  with  just  one  or  two 
financial  managers,  must  juggle  "unfair"  audit  demands  that  single  out 
natives,  says  Dean  LaRose,  spokesman  for  the  national  Assembly  of  First 
Nations . 

Salary,  honoraria  and  travel  expense  requirements  go  beyond  what's 
demanded  of  comparable  public  entities,  LaRose  said. 

Hegge  disagreed. 

"We  treat  them  as  other  levels  of  government,"  he  said.  "The  salary 
information  for  elected  officials  is  made  available"  and  citizens  can 
usually  get  salary  ranges  and  other  expense  details  for  public  servants, 
he  added. 

One-quarter  of  Canada's  more  than  600  First  Nations  are  under  remedial 
management  because  of  deficits  that  exceed  eight  per  cent  of  their  budgets. 
Of  these,  about  28  native  groups  --  three  per  cent  --  have  lost  control  of 
their  finances  because  of  ongoing  problems,  Hegge  says. 

While  aboriginal  leaders  blame  lack  of  training  for  managers  and  under- 
funding,  critics  --  including  some  band  members  --  have  called  for  more 
public  reporting  and  accountability. 

Taxpayers  will  have  more  information  by  this  time  next  year,  Hegge  says. 

Detailed  reports  on  individual  First  Nations  will  show  public  money 
spent  on  social  assistance,  education,  housing  and  other  major  programs, 
and  may  be  posted  on  the  department's  Web  site. 

It's  Ottawa's  way  of  providing  more  detail  while  respecting  a 1988 
Federal  Court  judgment  that  shields  most  aboriginal  audit  data  from  public 
scrutiny,  Hegge  says. 

That  ruling  deemed  that  native  bands,  although  largely  publicly  funded. 


are  private  economic  entities  that  can  keep  their  finances  secret.  Audits 
that  include  even  small  amounts  of  private  financial  information  are  off- 
limits  to  all  but  band  members  and  government  officials  --a  sore  point 
with  critics  in  the  Canadian  Alliance  and  taxpayer  advocates. 

"There  are  still  too  many  bands  that  aren't  fully  disclosing  their 
financial  activities/'  says  Richard  Truscott,  Saskatchewan  director  for 
the  Canadian  Taxpayers  Federation. 

Operational  audits  should  also  be  done  to  see  how  well  reserve  programs 
are  working,  he  said. 
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Protesters  found  guilty  of  contempt 
Sep  27,  2001  5:57:01  AM  EDT 

Kamloops,  B.C.  - Ten  native  protesters  have  been  convicted  of  contempt  of 
court  for  their  part  in  the  occupation  of  a government  building  in 
Kamloops  earlier  this  year. 

They  were  among  16  members  of  the  Native  Youth  Movement  who  took  over 
the  B.C.  Assets  and  Land  office. 

At  the  time,  they  said  they  were  trying  to  draw  attention  to  the 
agency's  role  in  leasing  or  selling  Crown  land  that  traditionally  belongs 
to  native  people. 

They  were  found  guilty  of  contempt  because  the  defied  a court  order  to 
leave  the  building. 

Six  other  protesters  failed  to  show  up  for  court.  Warrants  have  been 
issued  for  their  arrests. 
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Dudge  puts  Means  into  tribal  hands 
Dim  Maniaci 
Dine'  Bureau 

WINDOW  ROCK  - A federal  judge  in  Phoenix  has  ruled  the  Navajo  Nation  can 
prosecute  Russell  Means,  rejecting  his  request  to  be  released  from  custody 
(writ  of  habeas  corpus),  although  he  is  not  physically  detained. 

Navajo  police  arrested  Means  in  Chinle  on  Dec.  28-29,  1997,  on 
misdemeanor  charges  of  threatening  and  two  batteries.  Fie  was  released  on 
his  own  recognizance. 

In  Duly  and  September  1998,  the  Chinle  district  court  rejected  Means' 
dismissal  motions.  Fie  claimed  the  court  lacked  jurisdiction  and  that 
Navajo  jurisdiction  over  him  violated  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

On  Aug.  19,  1998,  Means  asked  the  Navajo  Supreme  Court  to  issue  a 
prohibition  order  (writ) . On  May  11,  1999,  the  court  declined,  ruling  the 
tribe  has  criminal  jurisdiction  under  the  1868  Treaty,  that  Means 
consented  to  that  jurisdiction,  and  that  he  had  not  been  denied  equal 


protection . . . 
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Kanesatake  native  police  face  apparent  intimidation 
by  suspected  drug  dealers 

OKA,  Que.  (CP)  --  The  native  police  force  in  Kanesatake  has  decided  to 
beef  up  efforts  after  several  shots  were  fired  at  its  headquarters. 

The  incident  came  two  days  after  a suspected  drug  trafficker  was 
arrested  and  then  released. 

No  one  was  injured  when  the  bullets  went  through  a window  Friday  into  a 
headquarters  room  where  native  police  force  members  were  meeting. 

"Some  individuals  drove  by  and  took  eight  shots  at  the  police 
department,"  Larry  Isaacs,  Kanesatake  assistant  native  police  chief,  said 
Saturday. 

The  incident  led  officers  to  move  temporarily  to  the  provincial  police 
detachment  in  Oka,  helped  by  native  police  from  Kahnawake,  Restigouche  and 
Akwesasne. 

"The  officers  are  tense,"  said  Isaacs.  "We  don't  know  what's  going  to 
happen  next.  The  situation  is  slowly  getting  out  of  hand." 

Isaacs  said  an  officer's  personal  auto  was  hit  Wednesday  by  a Molotov 
cocktail . 

The  conflict  will  mean  a reassessment  of  law  enforcement,  lames  Gabriel, 
grand  chief  of  the  Mohawks  of  Kanesatake,  said  Saturday. 

"We  have  to  take  a step  back,  take  a look  at  everybody's  security, 
including  the  police  force,  and  our  community  members,"  he  said. 

Members  of  the  native  police  force  say  they  received  a number  of  threats 
after  the  execution  of  a search  warrant  on  Wednesday. 

Gabriel  was  also  attacked  by  someone  during  a band  council  meeting 
Friday.  The  band  council  has  suspended  police  chief  Larry  Ross. 

Const.  Melanie  Gabriel,  one  of  the  native  officers  who  took  refuge 
Friday  in  the  provincial  police  office,  says  the  intimidation  efforts  have 
lasted  for  at  least  a year  but  now  tension  is  higher. 
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SQ  helps  native  cops  fight  back 
Kanesatake,  Que.  - La  Surete'  du  Quebec  is 

investigating  a shooting  in  the  Mohawk  community  of  Kanesatake. 

Sep  30  2001  11:15  AM  EDT 

Investigators  say  several  shots  were  fired  at  the  community's  police 
station  late  Friday  night. 

On  Saturday,  Kanesatake' s police  chief  requested  help  from  the  S.Q.  to 
investigate  the  drive-by  shooting. 


There  were  no  reported  injuries.  However  band  police  say  they've  been 
attacked  before,  including  one  case  where  a Molotov  cocktail  was  thrown 
through  the  window  of  an  officer's  personal  car. 

lames  Gabriel,  the  band  council  chief  of  Kanesatake,  says  the  shooting 
was  likely  another  attempt  to  intimidate  Mohawk  police  officers  who  have 
been  cracking  down  on  drug  dealers. 

"The  situation  is  pretty  tense,  there's  no  question  about  it,"  Gabriel 
said . 

"The  officers  have  been  subjected  to  some  intimidation.  One  of  their 
vehicles  was  firebombed  on  Wednesday,  I believe.  It's  a very  difficult 
task  that  they  have  at  hand  in  the  work  that  they've  been  doing  on  the 
drug  trade  in  our  territory,"  Gabriel  told  CBC  in  a telephone  interview. 

Chief  Gabriel  says  the  Mohawk  community  is  fighting  drug  trafficking  and 
police  intimidation. 

Part  of  that  comes  with  help  from  other  native  communities  in 
Restigouche,  Akwasasne  and  Kanawake. 

"We  have  many  first  nation  officers  ready  to  assist  should  the  situation 
escalate,"  Gabriel  said. 

On  Sunday,  police  had  made  no  arrests  in  connection  to  Friday  night's 
shooting. 
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"'This  is  a cause' 

KNA  says  rehabilitation  utmost  in  prison  pitch;  inmates  scoff" 

By  TOM  KIZZIA, 

Anchorage  Daily  News 

KENAI  --  "Harold  Kankanton,  first  chief  of  the  Native  Culture  Club  at 
Wildwood  state  prison  here,  was  splitting  wood  for  an  inmate  sweat  lodge 
ceremony.  He  paused  beneath  the  razor  wire  to  answer  a question  about  a 
Native  corporation  plan  to  build  a prison  nearby. 

"If  it  was  up  to  me,  I wouldn't  do  a private  prison.  All  they  do  is 
warehouse  you,"  said  Kankanton,  who  spent  five  years  as  an  Alaska  prisoner 
in  a private  prison  in  Arizona. 

He  slammed  his  sledgehammer  into  the  beetle-killed  spruce. 

"But  it's  not  up  to  me,"  he  said. 

As  a convicted  felon  nearing  the  end  of  a 20-year  sentence  for  rape, 
Kankanton  won't  be  voting  for  a long  time.  Outside  the  double  fence, 
however,  Kenai  Peninsula  voters  will  be  going  to  the  polls  next  week  to 
decide  whether  to  move  forward  with  what  would  be  Alaska's  first  private 
prison . 

A key  part  of  the  pro-prison  pitch  to  voters  is  a pledge  by  the  Kenai 
Natives  Association  to  provide  "culturally  relevant"  rehabilitation 
programs  to  Alaska  Native  inmates  brought  back  from  Arizona  for  the  new 
facility.  Natives  make  up  37  percent  of  Alaska's  prison  population  -- 
twice  the  percentage  of  Natives  in  the  general  population.  Most  committed 
their  crimes  under  the  influence  of  drugs  and  alcohol. 

What  about  those  promises  to  help  Natives?  Kankanton  was  asked. 

"They  don't  have  a clue,"  Kankanton  said.  The  three  other  Native  inmates 
working  with  him  on  the  sweat  lodge  woodpile  nodded.  "It's  like  a chess 
game,"  he  said.  "They're  using  us  as  a pawn." 

In  the  larger  scheme  of  things,  the  skepticism  of  longtime  Native 
convicts  like  Kankanton  may  not  measure  up  against  the  assurances  of 
Native  business  leaders  in  Kenai.  But  those  planning  the  prison  don't 
have  very  specific  answers  yet  for  the  Native  inmates  they  say  they're 
trying  to  help. 


"We  haven't  identified  the  specific  program,  but  we  know  that  what's 
happening  in  Arizona  isn't  helping  them,"  said  Mike  Gilliland,  an  official 
with  Cornell  Companies,  the  private  company  lined  up  to  run  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  Borough's  prison. 

Cornell's  local  partner,  the  Kenai  Natives  Association,  says  it  plans  to 
offer  rehabilitation  programs  at  the  new  prison  with  funding  from  the 
federal  government  and  private  philanthropic  organizations.  A possibility, 
still  untested,  would  be  Internet  video  hookups  between  Native  inmates  and 
their  families  and  elders  in  remote  villages,  said  KNA  president  Mike 
Slezak. 

"The  Western  concept  calls  it  treatment,  but  in  Native  culture  it's  a 
healing  process  that  revolves  around  the  entire  family,"  Slezak  said. 

Cornell  has  experience  in  contracting  for  treatment  programs,  as  a 
leader  in  the  trend  away  from  building  more  private  hard-bed  prisons, 
according  to  press  reports  in  the  Lower  48. 

"Until  there's  a vote  to  carry  it  to  the  next  stage,  it's  too  far  down 
the  road  to  spell  out  specific  programs,"  Gilliland  said. 

One  corrections  expert  said  private  prisons  aren't  generally  known  for 
their  strong  programs. 

"It  sounds  very  pie-in-the-sky  to  me,  what  they're  going  to  do  and  where 
they're  going  to  get  the  money,"  said  Nancy  Schafer,  a professor  at  the 
University  of  Alaska  Anchorage's  Justice  Center. 

Critics  dismiss  talk  of  special  Native  programs  as  an  attempt  to  dress 
up  KNA's  money-making  ambition  in  "beads  and  feathers." 

"I  feel  if  their  primary  goal  were  Native  rehabilitation,  they've  had 
ample  opportunities  to  provide  that  at  the  Wildwood  facility,"  said  James 
Price,  chairman  of  a group  opposing  the  private  prison. 

At  the  255-bed  Wildwood  prison  in  Kenai,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
inmates  are  Native,  according  to  the  state  Department  of  Corrections. 
Slezak  said  past  offers  by  KNA  were  rebuffed  by  the  state.  Bruce  Richards, 
a special  assistant  in  the  department,  said  no  one  can  remember  a KNA 
offer  to  provide  rehabilitation  help. 

Slezak  conceded  that  the  problems  of  Native  inmates  were  not  a priority 
at  KNA  until  recently.  But  once  corporation  officials  took  on  the  prison 
project,  he  said,  they  were  shocked  to  realize  how  the  system  was  chewing 
up  Native  lives. 

"We  saw  an  economic  opportunity  at  first.  We  were  not  aware  of  the  needs 
inside  the  prison,"  he  said.  "But  this  is  no  longer  an  economic 
development  project.  This  is  a cause." 

KNA  wants  to  make  money  on  the  prison,  but  the  deal  will  not  be  hugely 
lucrative,  Slezak  said.  Native  corporation  land  will  be  sold  or  leased  for 
the  new  prison.  KNA  also  has  bidding  preferences  written  into  its  contract 
with  Cornell,  allowing  it  to  match  low  bids  to  provide  such  services  as 
medical,  commissary  and  food  preparation  at  the  new  prison,  Slezak  said. 
The  Native  corporation  hopes  to  form  joint  ventures  with  local  businesses 
in  those  areas,  thus  ensuring  that  jobs  don't  go  to  national  contractors, 
he  said. 

Promises  of  Native  rehabilitation  helped  swing  key  votes  last  spring 
when  the  Legislature  agreed  to  pay  $26  million  annually  for  20  years  to 
operate  a private  prison  built  by  the  Kenai  Peninsula  Borough.  The  prison 
of  at  least  800  beds  --  twice  the  size  of  any  prison  now  in  Alaska  -- 
would  allow  the  state  to  return  its  inmates  from  Arizona. 

Although  the  borough  has  chosen  its  partners,  details  of  construction 
and  operations  remain  to  be  worked  out  before  the  project  can  go  forward. 

The  borough  assembly  supports  the  plan,  but  local  opponents  forced  the 
assembly  to  put  the  matter  before  voters  Oct.  2.  A no  vote  would  stop  the 
project  for  two  years.  Prison  opponents  say  that  would  allow  time  for  more 
detailed  plans.  Prison  backers  say  it  would  kill  the  project  and  its 
associated  jobs. 

The  state  already  has  two  facilities  at  Wildwood,  a former  Air  Force 
base  north  of  the  Kenai  airport  that  was  purchased  from  KNA.  The  prison, 
which  opened  in  1985,  houses  255  male  felons,  while  the  pre-trial  jail 
holds  113  local  prisoners. 

At  the  prison,  state  officials  say  they  are  having  their  best 
rehabilitative  results  with  a segregated  "therapeutic  community"  that 


treats  42  inmates,  including  11  Natives. 

"I  don't  think  the  public  understands,  when  you  go  to  prison  you  don't 
come  out  better  off,"  said  Kevin  Callahan,  an  Aleut  inmate  who  says  it's 
the  first  effective  program  he's  seen. "You  come  out  way  worse." 

Natives  at  Wildwood  also  take  part  in  sweat  lodges,  drumming  ceremonies 
and  a craft  program  that  teaches  ivory  carving.  Most  prisoners  stay  for 
relatively  short  periods,  but  several  dozen  Natives  are  at  Wildwood  for 
the  long  haul  because  their  rural  backgrounds  make  them  ill-suited  for 
transfer  to  Arizona,  according  to  the  state. 

"Being  in  jail,  I don't  like  it  at  all,"  said  one  such  inmate,  24-year- 
old  Phillip  Shelton  of  Alakanuk.  Shelton,  convicted  of  sexual  abuse  of  a 
minor,  was  making  Eskimo  drums  for  an  upcoming  prison  potlatch  using  blue 
parachute  fabric,  which  he  said  has  a higher  pitch  than  sealskin. 

"Every  day,  I hear  cussing,  people  talking  behind  other  people's  backs," 
Shelton  said  softly.  "I  wasn't  raised  up  that  way  by  my  father." 

In  regional  jails,  corrections  official  Richards  said,  the  state  is 
beginning  to  work  with  a Native  substance  abuse  program  known  as  White 
Bison,  brought  from  the  American  Southwest,  with  money  put  in  the  budget 
by  Sen.  Jerry  Ward,  R-Anchorage.  The  private  prison  backers  are  also 
talking  about  adopting  the  White  Bison  program. 

But  the  state  has  few  rehabilitation  efforts  aimed  directly  at  Natives, 
partly  because  Native  counselors  are  hard  to  find,  Richards  said. 

The  programs  for  Natives  were  even  worse  in  Arizona,  said  Robert  Foster, 
a convict  from  Kotzebue  who  hopes  to  become  a Native  counselor  after 
completing  the  therapeutic  program  at  Wildwood.  He  said  Natives  at  Arizona 
--  some  300  out  of  the  800  Alaskans  --  banded  together  for  self -protection 
and  called  themselves,  after  the  Native  land  claims  corporations,  "the 
14th  region." 

Schafer,  the  Justice  Center  professor,  said  the  proposed  private  prison 
would  provide  a relatively  fast  way  to  bring  Native  prisoners  back  to 
Alaska,  even  if  it's  hard  to  pin  down  what  would  happen  to  them  once  they 
got  here. 

"Arizona  is  about  the  worst  place  you  can  put  an  Alaska  Native,"  she 
said . 

Slezak  said  KNA  has  received  many  letters  of  support  from  Native  inmates 
at  Arizona  who  want  to  be  moved  back  to  Alaska. 

"The  common  thread  is  that  they  suffer  from  a lack  of  contact  with  their 
family,"  Slezak  said." 

[Reporter  Tom  Kizzia  can  be  reached  at  tkizzia@adn.com.] 

Election 

On  Tuesday,  Kenai  Peninsula  voters  will  be  asked  to  vote  yes  or  no  on 
Proposition  No.  1:  May  the  Kenai  Peninsula  Borough  contract  with  the  state 
of  Alaska  and  one  or  more  private  for-profit  firms  for  the  operation  of  a 
prison  or  correctional  institution  containing  a maximum  of  1,000  beds  in 
the  borough?" 

Polls  will  be  open  from  7 a.m.  to  8 p.m. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Anchorage  Daily  News 
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"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Tuesday,  October  2,  2001  7:48  PM 
From:  "Janet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy .org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner  News 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 


Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


9-25-01 

TX  Hunger  Strike  --  Claiming  a Quick  Victory 
Dear  Friends, 

As  far  as  my  efforts  go  the  hunger  strike  is  over.  I have  just  written 
Hawk  [Sid  Byrd  #872404  / POB  16  / Lovelady,  TX  75851]  asking  him  to 
consider  halting  the  hunger  strike  on  his  end.  I have  a broader 
perspective  than  he  has  so  I think  that  he  will  agree.  Even  though  the 
strike  was  slated  to  commence  on  9-13  it  had  been  going  on  since  the 
beginning  of  Duly.  Within  these  last  3 months  approximately  90  prisoners 
that  I know  of  participated  in  the  strike.  Many  lost  alot  of  weight.  Hawk 
losing  about  40  lbs.,  some  were  hospitalized,  some  attempted  suicide,  and 
the  strike  stirred  up  much  attention  from  the  suited  men  from  Huntsville. 

At  Estelle  the  prisoners  reported  that  the  food  handling  procedure  was 
improved  by  warmer  food  service  and  the  wearing  of  plastic  gloves  for  the 
handling  of  the  food.  At  Eastham  the  warden  has  agreed  to  change  the 
food  service  to  a buffet  system  which  would  offer  fresher  food  and  to 
provide  cleaning  supplies  for  the  prisoners'  cells.  It  is  better  to  claim 
a quick  victory  now,  as  these  seem  to  be  some  very  slight  improvements, 
rather  than  continue  the  struggle  in  this  particular  manner  doing  more 
harm  than  good. 

The  reasons  for  halting  this  action  are  many.  The  terrorist  attack  is 
not  one  of  the  reasons,  as  I have  never  banked  on  media  attention  for  any 
of  the  campaigns  that  I have  ever  coordinated.  I have  always  relie 
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(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 

+ + 

[ Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  j 

[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  [ 

! http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  j 

+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
ndn-aim  and  Big  Mountain  mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"The  establishment  of  religion  clause  means  at  least  this:  Neither  a 
state  nor  the  federal  government  may  set  up  a church.  Neither  can  pass 
laws  which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or  prefer  one  religion 
over  another.  Neither  can  force  a person  to  go  to  or  to  remain  away  from 
church  against  his  will  or  force  him  to  profess  a belief  or  disbelief  in 
any  religion ... .Neither  a state  or  the  federal  government  may,  openly  or 
secretly,  participate  in  the  affairs  of  any  religious  organizations  or 
groups  and  vice  versa." 

Court  decision  in  Everson  v Board  of  Education  (1947) 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

I i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

i of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  I 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 


I borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
t Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  j 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 


ions  Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Dourney  ! 

[ The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  j 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 

I I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  j 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


+- 


- + 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

On  March  8,  1970,  about  100  members  and  sympathizers  of  United  Indian 
People's  Council  (later  United  Indians  of  All  Tribes)  confronted  the 
392nd  Military  Police  Company,  who  were  armed  with  riot  gear,  while 
attempting  to  claim  part  of  Fort  Lawton,  a 1,100  acre  army  post  in 
Seattle  Washington's  Magnolia  neighborhood.  The  Native  American  protesters, 
who  were  armed  with  sandwiches,  sleeping  bags,  and  cooking  utensils, 
wanted  to  create  a cultural  center  for  Indians  and  Alaska  natives.  The 
native  occupiers,  many  who  had  scaled  the  steep  cliffs  of  the  adjacent 
sound,  were  violently  ejected,  amidst  riots  and  chaos. 

March  18,  1970  the  events  of  Ft.  Lawton  were  lost  to  the  news  media  when 
the  first  mass  work  stoppage  in  the  195-year  history  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  began  with  a walkout  of  letter  carriers  in  Brooklyn  and 
Manhattan,  soon  involving  210,000  of  the  nation's  750,000  postal 
employees.  With  mail  service  virtually  paralyzed  in  New  York,  Detroit, 
and  Philadelphia,  President  Nixon  declared  a state  of  national  emergency 
and  assigned  military  units  to  New  York  City  post  offices.  The  stand-off 
culminated  two  weeks  later,  but  the  postal  strike  had  obliterated  the 
impact  of  the  Fort  Lawton  occupation. 

In  November  of  1969,  an  historic  event  occurred  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
which  would  leave  a profound  impact  on  the  lives  of  Native  American  people. 
Beginning  in  the  early  afternoon  of  November  9,  and  continuing  later  that 
evening,  a flurry  of  activities  ignited  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  reclaiming 
Alcatraz  Island  in  the  name  of  Indian  people.  Finally,  in  the  early 
morning  hours  of  November  20,  approximately  90  Native  American  students 
and  Bay  Area  Native  community  members  gathered  in  Sausalito  to  begin  the 
third  and  successful  journey  to  reclaim  the  island.  The  occupation 
continued  well  into  1971.  This  two  year  event  should  have  emblazened 
the  needs  of  Native  Peoples  into  the  collective  minds  of  the  American 
public;  but  the  war  on  their  televisions,  Viet  Nam,  obscurred  even  the 
Native  re-occupation  of  Alcatraz. 

On  Feb.  27,  1973,  the  American  Indian  Movement  (AIM)  seized  control  of 
Wounded  Knee.  The  occupation  began  to  protest  the  reservation's  officially 
sanctioned  government  under  the  leadership  of  Dickie  Wilson,  and  the 


highly  despised  GOON  (Guardians  of  Oglala  Nation).  Two  people  were 
killed  (officially)  during  the  71-day  occupation,  12  were  wounded, 
including  two  marshals,  and  nearly  1,200  were  arrested. 

Dune  26,  1975  a firefight  broke  out  at  the  Dumping  Bull  ranch. 
Grandmother  Cecelia  Dumping  Bull  had  dedicated  her  entire  life  to  the 
Native  Struggle.  Grandma  Dumping  Bull  was  the  first  to  offer  her  ranch 
to  AIM.  It  was  on  her  ranch  that  the  1975  firefight  erupted  which 
resulted  in  the  incarceration  of  Leonard  Peltier. 

Leonard  Peltier  rots  in  prison  26  years  later  for  the  murder  of  two  FBI 
agents,  although  in  1992  even  the  prosecutor,  Lynn  Crook,  publicly 
admitted  that  the  government  could  not  prove  Leonard  committed  the  crime. 
Many  Native  brothers  and  sisters  died,  despite  the  official  body  count 
of  two. 

As  momentous  as  Wounded  Knee  1973  was,  it  was  completely  shrouded  by  the 
murder  (yes,  murder)  of  student  anti-war  protestors  at  Kent  State 
University  by  the  Ohio  National  Guard. 

The  events  of  September  11,  2001  are  tragic  beyond  words.  The  loss  of 
innocents,  fire  - police  and  EMS  personnel  can  never  be  atoned  for.  No 
amount  of  regret  or  revenge  can  erase  this  act  of  hate.  The  reprisals  now 
being  brought  to  Afghanistan  have  the  focus  of  the  entire  world.  All  I ask 
is  don't  let  this  day,  as  awful  as  it  was,  bury  the  needs  of  American 
Indians  along  with  the  rubble  of  the  Pentagon  and  the  World  Trade  Center. 
Leonard  Peltier,  Alaska  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  uranium  poisoning  of 
Dine',  substandard  housing,  education  and  health  services,  the  theft  of 
the  Sacred  Black  Hills  and  the  "Pope  Scope"  on  Dzil  Nchaa  Si  An,  Sacred 
Mountain  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache  (Mount  Graham)  are  but  the  tip  of  a 500 
year  old  iceberg  that  MUST  be  melted  by  the  First  People  of  Turtle  Island. 

Our  languages  and  our  ways  are  being  lost.  It  is  no  secret  the 
occupation  forces  want  nothing  more  than  the  "final  solution"  to  the 
"Indian  Question"  to  be  "What  Indians?". 

- It  is  time  we  resolve  the  war  on  our  homelands. 


If  you  have  names  and  addresses  of  trustworthy  collectors  of  food,  money 
and  clothing  gifts  at  the  various  reservations  please  forward  them  soon. 
The  winter  winds  already  have  come  down  from  the  north. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

(' - ')  Marietta,  GA  30006, 
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Cochiti  Painter,  Advocate  Dies  at  80 

By  Morgan  Lee 

Dournal  Northern  Bureau 

Artist  Doe  Hilario  Herrera  of  Cochiti  Pueblo  - an  influential  painter  who 
served  as  a news  radio  host,  Cochiti  governor  and  vigorous  advocate  for 
Native  American  education  and  economic  development  - died  Sept.  26. 

He  was  80. 

Archbishop  Michael  Sheehan,  the  Rev.  Dose  Suparaiso  and  the  Rev.  Anthony 
Martinez  presided  at  a funeral  Mass  on  Sept.  28  at  St.  Francis  Cathedral. 
Burial  was  in  the  Santa  Fe  National  Cemetery. 

Herrera  received  his  first  painting  lessons  at  home  from  his  mother, 
Tonita  Pena,  or  Quah-Ah,  herself  a well-known  painter. 

At  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  School,  Herrera  studied  with  Dorothy  Dunn,  a 
mentor  for  many  successful  Indian  artists. 

In  1941,  Herrera  enlisted  in  the  military  and  served  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  in  the  Caribbean.  After  the  war,  he  farmed  and  used  the  G.I.  Bill  to 
earn  a bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of  New  Mexico.  He  then  worked 
for  the  Albuquerque  Public  Schools  as  an  art  teacher  at  Highland  High 
School.  He  resigned  to  teach  Indian  high  school  students  across  New  Mexico 
for  the  state  Department  of  Education. 

Herrera's  painting  gained  widespread  recognition  in  the  1950s,  when  his 
work  was  shown  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York.  The  French 
government  recognized  Herrera  with  its  Les  Palmes  Academiques  award  in 
1954. 

"At  the  beginning,  he  painted  kind  of  traditionally,  and,  after  he  went 
to  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  and  studied  under  Raymond  Donson,  he  got 
into  abstract  and  splatter  painting,"  explained  painter  Pablita  Velarde  of 
Albuquerque,  whose  daughter  Helen  Hardin  studied  under  Herrera. 

Herrera's  interest  in  public  affairs  would  eventually  eclipse  his 
interest  in  art. 

He  served  as  secretary  to  the  All  Indian  Pueblo  Council  from  1953 
through  1967,  before  the  council  had  an  office. 

Herrera's  daughter  Yvonne  Lewis  of  Santa  Fe  remembered  her  father 
working  from  home  and  traveling  to  council  chapters  across  the  state. 

"They  moved  from  pueblo  to  pueblo  as  they  were  trying  to  make 
decisions,"  said  Lewis,  who  sometimes  went  along  for  the  ride. 

During  that  time,  Herrera  traveled  to  Washington  to  testify  before 
Congress  in  support  of  legislation  for  Indian  economic  development. 

"For  too  long,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  do  the  planning  without 
consulting  the  Indians,  who  are  the  ones  most  vitally  concerned," 
testified  Herrera,  who  would  later  help  plan  the  Cochiti  Lake  project  on 
the  Cochiti  Development  Committee. 

After  the  bill  was  signed  by  President  Dohnson,  Herrera  received  the 
signing  pen,  Lewis  said. 

In  1968,  Herrera  was  appointed  to  lead  a program  at  the  State  Employment 
Commission,  supervising  21  employees  who  helped  find  jobs  for  Native 
Americans.  He  was  also  active  with  the  National  Congress  of  American 


Indians . 

Herrera's  voice  was  once  well  known  as  a newscaster  on  KTRC,  where  he 
broadcast  Indian  Country  news  for  seven  years. 

Retiring  in  1983,  he  returned  to  painting  and  lectured  at  the  Heard 
Museum  in  Phoenix.  He  stopped  painting  in  the  early  1990s  when  his 
eyesight  began  to  fail,  appearing  at  a final  solo  exhibition  at  the 
Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  Museum  in  1993. 

He  is  survived  by  the  mother  of  his  two  children,  Julia  P.  Herrera, 
his  daughter,  one  son,  3oe  Herrera  3r.,  seven  grandchildren  and  three 
great-grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2001  Albuquerque  Journal 
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Leaders  light  eternal  flame  for  warriors 
By  Marley  Shebala 
The  Navajo  Times 

WINDOW  ROCK  (Sept.  26,  2001)  - The  eternal  flame  at  the  Navajo  Nation 
Veterans  Memorial  Park  was  dedicated  on  Tuesday  in  support  of  the  Navajo 
men  and  women  who  have  been  called  into  active  military  duty  by  President 
George  W.  Bush  to  fight  international  terrorism. 

And  Bush,  on  Tuesday,  activated  3,000  more  members  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Air  Force  Reserves,  which  brings  the  total  number  of  guardsmen  and 
reservists  to  about  14,000. 

Delegate  Harold  Wauneka  (Fort  Defiance),  a member  of  the  council's 
Government  Services  Committee  (GSC),  noted  on  Tuesday  that  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  the  Bataan,  which  are  guided  missile  cruisers,  sailed  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  last  week. 

The  GSC  sponsored  the  lighting  ceremony  at  the  veterans  memorial  to 
remember  and  honor  "our  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters  and  children 
in  the  armed  services." 

The  committee  also  had  a prayer  and  minute  of  silence  in  remembrance  of 
the  victims  of  the  terrorist  attacks  and  their  relatives,  spouses, 
children  and  friends. 

Wauneka  added  that  the  other  warships,  such  as  the  USS  Enterprise  and 
Kitty  Hawk,  are  on  standby. 

He  said  Navajo  Nation  Veterans  Affairs  director  Leo  Chischilly  reported 
that  there  more  than  2,000  Navajo  men  and  women  enlisted  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  armed  services. 

But  Wauneka  said  they  are  more  than  just  military  people,  they  are 
Navajo  relatives  - fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  etc. 

He  noted  that  some  of  these  Navajo  men  and  women  have  probably  already 
been  deployed  to  foreign  countries. 

Committee  Chairperson  Ervin  Keeswood  (Hogback)  said  the  GSC  organized 
the  lighting  ceremony  to  also  unite  people  on  the  reservation. 

Keeswood  said  committee  members  are  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  how 
the  tragic  events  in  New  York  City  and  Washington  are  making  the  Navajo 
people  anxious. 

And  now  he  said  the  nation's  children  are  going  to  war. 

Keeswood  said  history  shows  that  the  nation's  warriors  have  always 
answered  the  call  to  protect  their  homeland  and  freedom. 

But  he  said  sometimes  the  nation  and  its  leaders  forget  these  warriors 


of  the  past  and  present. 

So  the  lighting  of  the  eternal  flame  is  to  reassure  the  nation's 
veterans,  military  personnel  and  their  relatives,  spouses,  friends  and 
children  that  their  leaders  have  not  abandoned  them,  Keeswood  said. 

Keeswood  said  the  flame  would  remain  lighted  until  all  the  children  of 
the  nation  returned,  which  they  will  be  praying  for  every  day. 

Keeswood  said  there  might  be  an  elder  that  depended  on  their  son  or 
daughter  or  grandson  or  granddaughter  to  help  them  with  hauling  water  or 
fuel  and  suddenly  that  individual  was  called  into  active  military  service. 
And  so  he  said  the  community  must  step  in  and  fill  that  void. 

The  committee  emphasized  its  belief  that  the  decision  to  join  the 
military  is  an  individual  choice  in  a meeting  with  Begaye  last  week. 

Committee  members  informed  Begaye  that  his  statement  after  the  attacks 
on  the  World  Trade  Center  and  Pentagon  could  be  misinterpreted  as  an 
invitation  to  the  federal  government  to  draft  Navajo  men  and  women  and 
utilize  the  reservation ' s natural  resources,  such  as  coal  and  uranium,  for 
the  war  effort. 

Begaye,  in  a written  statement  on  Sept.  11,  said,  "From  one  government 
to  another,  the  Navajo  Nation  government  also  condemns  in  the  strongest 
terms  possible  these  horrible  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  perpetrators 
are  brought  to  justice. 

"The  men  and  women  of  the  Navajo  Nation  have  always  been  among  the  first 
who  have  answered  the  call  to  serve  the  United  States  in  time  of  need  and 
we  stand  ready  to  do  so  right  now,"  Begaye  said. 

Begaye,  in  a Sept.  19  memorandum  to  the  Government  Services  Committee, 
said  he  was  puzzled  about  how  his  Sept.  11  could  imply  any  specific 
commitment  by  the  Navajo  Nation  government. 

Begaye  on  Tuesday  said  38  Navajos  who  are  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 
recently  telephoned  his  office  for  a prayer  of  support,  which  was  provided 
for  them  over  the  phone. 

The  GSC  is  also  asking  for  the  names  of  Navajo  people  called  into 
military  duty  in  response  to  the  terrorist  attacks  so  the  committee  can 
send  letters  of  appreciation  to  them  and  their  families,  especially  their 
children . 

The  Navajo  Nation  Veterans  Affairs  office  is  asking  for  similar 
information  so  they  can  keep  track  of  the  Navajo  people  in  the  service. 
Copyright  c.  1999-2001  Navajo  Times/Navajo  Nation. 
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PRESS  RELEASE 

NAVA30  NATION  LEADERS  PROCLAIM  OCTOBER  15,  2001  AS  "NAVA30  NATION  DAY  OF 
REMEMBRANCE  FOR  THE  VICTIMS  OF  TERRORIST  ATTACKS  ON  AMERICA" 

Window  Rock,  Navajo  Nation  (Arizona) --On  Tuesday,  October  3,  2001,  the 
Branch  Chiefs  of  the  Navajo  Nation  issued  a Proclamation  honoring  the 
victims  of  the  terrorist  attacks  on  America.  The  Navajo  Nation 
proclaims  October  15,  2001  as  "Navajo  Nation  Day  of  Remembrance  for  the 
Victims  of  Terrorist  Attacks  on  America." 

The  Navajo  Nation  leadership  urges  Navajo  citizens  to  continue  to  aid 
the  American  Red  Cross  with  donations  of  blood,  supplies  and  monetary 


contributions,  as  well  as  to  take  this  day  to  observe  the  intentions  of 
the  proclamation. 


[Text  of  Proclamation]: 

THE  NAVA10  NATION 

Proclamation  HONORING  THE  VICTIMS  OF  THE  TERRORIST  ATTACKS  ON  AMERICA 
OCTOBER  15,  2001 

WHEREAS,  the  Navajo  Nation  continues  to  grieve  with  the  families  and 

loved  ones  of  the  victims  of  the  tragedies  that  occurred  in  the  United 
States  on  Tuesday,  September  11,  2001;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Navajo  Nation  denounces  such  violent  activities  that 

would  horribly  disrupt  the  lives  of  American  families  and  affect  innocent 
lives;  that  would  disrupt  peace  and  harmony  on  our  Mother  Earth;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Navajo  Nation  expresses  enormous  gratitude  for  the 

brave  men  and  women  of  the  many  fire,  safety  and  rescue  crews  who  have 
worked  and  continue  to  work  around  the  clock  in  the  recovery  efforts  at  the 
World  Trade  Center,  the  Pentagon,  and  the  crash  site  in  Somerset  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  expresses  great  remorse  for  the  heroes  who  perished  in 
these  recovery  efforts;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Navajo  Nation  supports  United  States  President  George 

W.  Bush,  the  United  States  Congress,  the  United  States  Intelligence 
Community,  and  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  for  responding  to 
terrorist  activities  in  a just,  meaningful  and  responsible  manner,  and 
for  leading  the  United  States  in  healing  and  recovery  efforts;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Navajo  Nation  further  acknowledges  the  service  and 

bravery  of  those  Americans  who  have  been  called  to  active  duty  in  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  response  and  preparation  for  the  "War  on 
Terrorism";  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Navajo  Nation  urges  its  citizens  to  continue  their 

support  of  the  relief  efforts  by  contacting  their  local  American  Red  Cross 
to  donate  blood  and  supplies,  and  to  make  financial  contributions;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Navajo  Nation  is  encouraged  and  humbled  by  the 

increased  extension  of  humanity  and  brotherhood  among  the  American  people 
and  the  world  over;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Navajo  Nation  will  forever  remember  the  lives  that  were 

lost  on  this  tragic  day,  September  11,  2001.  The  stories  of  the  victims 
have  touched  our  lives  and  will  always  be  remembered. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  WE,  THE  LEADERS  OF  THE  NAVA10  NATION,  do  hereby  proclaim 
October  15,  2001  "Navajo  Nation  Day  of  Remembrance  for  the  Victims  of 
Terrorist  Attacks  on  America." 

THEREFORE,  we  urge  all  Navajo  Nation  citizens  to  recognize  the  honor 

and  courage  of  those  who  perished  as  a result  of  these  tragic  incidents 
through  appropriate  public  ceremonies  and  private  prayers. 

THEREFORE,  we  call  upon  the  110  Navajo  Nation  Chapters  and  other 

agencies  to  display  the  flag  of  the  United  States  and  the  Navajo  Nation, 
and  to  encourage  participation  in  local  activities  to  honor  the  victims 
and  heroes  of  these  tragic  incidents. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this  third  day  of 
October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  two  thousand  one,  here  in  Window  Rock, 
Navajo  Nation,  Arizona. 


/s/  Kelsey  A.  Begaye,  President 

/s/  Edward  T.  Begay,  Speaker 

/s/  Robert  Yazzie,  Chief  Justice 
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for  all  of  us  - well  you  know  how  that  goes.  Anyway  - here  is  something 
that  I wrote  towards  that  answer... 


Why  Indians  Will  Fight  This  Evil  - Dust  "One"  Opinion 
October  1,  2001 

Our  Indian  Veterans  are  among  the  most  highly  respected  individuals  within 
our  tribes  and  communities.  The  degree  to  which  we  honor  them  is  seldom 
more  apparent,  than  at  powwows.  In  Grand  Entry,  the  Veterans  are  asked  to 
carry  the  flag(s),  and  the  Eagle  staff,  and  they  are  the  first  to  enter  the 
circle. 

The  history  of  Indian  commitment  and  contributions  to,  and  within,  the 
United  States  Military  services,  indeed  in  government  service,  often  amazes 
others.  While  many  may  find  the  numbers  that  are  serving  and  that  have 
served  a surprise,  considering  the  conflict  ridden  historical  relationship 
of  Indian  people  as  members  of  sovereign  nations  within  the  U.  S.  They 
should  not  be  surprised.  Indians  are  not  only  defending  America  as  it  is, 
but  America  as  it  was,  and  perhaps  as  we  hope  it  will  be.  Indian  Nations 
have  signed  treaties  with  the  United  States,  many  of  these  treaties  commit 
us  to  defend  the  United  States.  While  the  U.S.,  may  and  has  broken  it's 
word  to  us  - Indian  Nations  will  honor  their  word.  To  do  any  less  would 
make  us  oath  breakers,  and  that  we  will  not  do,  or  become. 

Indians  have  served  in  the  United  States  military  since  the  American 
Revolution;  they  saved  Washington's  army  at  Valley  Forge  from  starvation, 
among  other  efforts. 

During  the  Civil  War,  there  were  several  Confederate  units  and  Union  units, 
primarily  made  up  of  Indians  from  the  Oklahoma  tribes  alone.  Two  of  the 
Indian  military  leaders  at  that  time  were;  Ely  S.  Parker  and  Stand  Watie. 
Ely  S.  Parker,  (Seneca),  from  New  York,  was  the  military  assistant  to 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Stand  Watie,  (Cherokee),  was  the  last 
Confederate  Brigadier  General  to  surrender  to  the  Union. 

In  World  War  I,  many  Indians  enlisted  in  Canada,  before  the  United  States 
even  entered  the  war.  Over  6,000  of  the  more  than  8,000  who  served  during 
that  war  volunteered.  It  was  that  effort,  and  acts  of  patriotism,  that 
persuaded  the  U.S.  Congress  to  give  Indian  Veterans  the  vote  in  1919,  and 
later  to  pass  the  Indian  Citizenship  Act  in  1924.  Prior  to  this  Indians 
were  not  considered  citizens  of  this  country,  which  was  and  is  their  own. 
During  World  War  II,  over  25,000  Indian  men  and  women  fought  on  all  fronts, 
and  received  approximately,  70  Air  Medals,  45  Bronze  Stars,  30 
Distinguished  Flying  Crosses,  50  Silver  Stars,  and  two  Congressional  Medals 
of  Elonor.  These  counts  may  actually  be  low. 

In  the  Vietnam  War,  more  than  41,000  Indians  enlisted  to  serve  in  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces.  Of  those,  approximately  90%  were  volunteers, 
giving  Indian  people  the  highest  percentage  of  those  serving,  in  relation 
to  their  population  numbers,  out  of  all  of  the  ethnic  groups  in  this 


ountry . 

In  1990,  prior  to  Operation  Desert  Storm,  some  24,000  Indian  men  and  women 
were  in  the  military.  Approximately  3,000  of  these  men  and  women  served  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

One  out  of  every  four  Indian  males  is  a Veteran,  and  tens  of  thousands  more 
men  and  women  have  served,  and  are  serving  within  the  Civilian  cadre  of  U.S. 
Government  employees. 

Indians  have  gone  into  the  military  for  a variety  of  reasons.  To  uphold  the 
warrior  tradition  or  for  economic,  educational  and  personal  reasons. 
Sometimes,  because  of  the  draft  as  in  the  past,  or  a combination  of  all  of 
these  factors. 

Among  those  who  were  or  are  ineligible  to  enlist,  either  because  of  age, 
health,  or  language  skills;  hundreds  of  thousands  have  served  or  are 
serving  here  at  home,  in  civilian  jobs,  in  factories,  within  the 
government,  or  on  military  bases.  They  have  served  in  all  capacities,  and 
given  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  towards  war  efforts  from  a 
population  where  the  average  earnings  are  often  less  than  5 figures. 

In  the  latest  crises  alone,  since  September  11,  2001,  Indian  Tribes  and 
peoples,  have  raised  and/or  contributed,  more  than  $2  million  dollars  to 
date,  it  is  now  October  1,  2001. 

This  is  Indian  land,  as  well  as  American  land  that  we  fight  for,  our  own 
cultures  and  history,  as  well  as  those  of  the  dominant  culture,  that  we 
serve  and  fight  for.  It  is  our  families,  friends,  relations,  tribes  and 
nations,  which  we  serve  and  fight  for. 

For  you  see,  we  believe  that  some  things  are  greater  than  the  individual. 
There  are 

beliefs  worth  fighting  for,  and  worth  dying  for  if  need  be. 

In  the  end,  we  will  always  welcome  our  warriors  home,  in  a time  of 
healing,  as  well  as  a time  of  honoring.  They  are  warriors,  but  they  are 
also  peacekeepers  and  guardians  of  our  nations,  and  our  honor. 

John  D.  Berry,  M.A.,  M. L.S. , (Choctaw/Cherokee) 

Native  American  Studies  Librarian,  Ethnic  Studies  Library,  UC  Berkeley 
Past  President  of  the  American  Indian  Library  Association 
American  Library  Association  - Councilor  at  Large 
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Investigator  Recommends  Norton  Be  Held  In  Contempt  Of  Court 

by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

By  Robert  Gehrke,  Associated  Press  Writer 

Washington  (AP)  - Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  should  be  held  in 
contempt  for  not  complying  with  a court  order  meant  to  protect  whistle- 
blowers, an  investigator  says. 

In  February,  court-appointed  investigator  Alan  Balaran  ordered  the 
Interior  Department  to  notify  employees  that  they  could  contact  him 
directly  and  anonymously  with  concerns  about  government  efforts  to  fix  a 
trust  fund  that  squandered  royalties  from  American  Indian  lands. 

But  Interior  was  slow  to  notify  employees  they  would  be  protected  from 
reprisal  and  issued  memos  undermining  the  open  dialogue,  Balaran  said. 

"Senior  management  neglected  to  marshal  its  resources,  impose  its 
authority  and  demand  the  results  needed"  to  comply  with  the  order,  Balaran 
wrote  in  his  opinion,  submitted  to  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  late 
Friday. 

A class-action  lawsuit  filed  in  1996  on  behalf  of  300,000  American 
Indians  claims  the  government  mismanaged  at  least  $10  billion  from  the 
trust  accounts.  The  fund  was  established  in  1887  to  manage  royalties  from 


grazing,  logging,  mining  and  oil  drilling  on  Indian  lands. 

An  estimated  1,000  of  the  individual  trust  accounts,  worth  about  $11 
million,  belong  to  Alaska  Natives. 

The  government  admits  that  the  accounts  were  mismanaged,  with  much  of 
the  money  due  the  Indians  lost,  stolen  or  never  collected. 

Lamberth  ordered  Interior  to  piece  together  how  much  the  Indian  account 
holders  are  owed  and  appointed  Balaran  as  special  master  to  keep  the  court 
apprised  of  the  progress  of  trust  reform. 

Interior  spokeswoman  Stephanie  Hanna  said  the  department  has  never 
retaliated  against  employees  and  has  worked  to  comply  with  Balaran 's 
orders . 

"We've  encouraged  employees  to  speak  with  the  special  master,  and  if 
employees  are  not  comfortable  speaking  with  the  special  master,  we've 
provided  other  avenues  ...  where  they  can  address  their  concerns,"  she 
said . 

Plaintiffs'  attorney  Dennis  Gingold  said  Balaran 's  protest  shows  that 
reform  efforts  are  faring  no  better  under  Norton  than  they  did  under  her 
predecessor,  Bruce  Babbitt. 

"Many  people  in  the  Department  of  Interior  are  doing  whatever  they  can 
to  undermine  and  obstruct"  trust  reform,  said  Gingold.  "It's  a violation 
of  the  law,  it's  a violation  of  court  orders  and  it  has  to  stop." 

In  February,  Balaran  recommended  Babbitt  and  others  be  held  in  contempt 
for  retaliating  against  an  employee.  Lamberth  has  not  ruled  on  that  motion. 

Other  pending  contempt  motions  have  alleged  that  Interior  allowed 
documents  in  the  case  to  be  destroyed  and  misrepresented  the  department's 
progress  in  trust  reform. 

In  1999,  Lamberth  held  Babbitt  and  former  Treasury  Secretary  Robert 
Rubin  in  contempt  and  fined  them  more  than  $600,000  for  failing  to  turn 
over  documents  related  to  the  case. 

At  a hearing  in  April,  Lamberth  said  he  was  willing  to  take  the  same 
steps  if  the  government  doesn't  cooperate  with  the  court. 

"I  don't  want  it  to  come  to  that  again,  but  I am  prepared  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  get  trust  reform  accomplished,"  said  Lamberth. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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AMAZON  INDIANS  RE3ECT  GOVERNMENT  ORDER  TO  STOP  CUTTING  BORDER  AROUND  THEIR 
LANDS  TO  KEEP  OUT  ILLEGAL  LOGGERS 

Greenpeace  and  Brazilian  organisations  continue  their  support  of  the 
Deni  people's  demarcation  of  their  lands 
2 October  2001 

Manaus,  Amazon,  Brazil  - In  the  face  of  Brazilian  government  attempts  to 
shut  them  down,  the  Deni  Indian  chiefs  pledged  that  they  would  continue  to 
physically  cut  a border  around  their  lands  to  keep  out  illegal  loggers. 
Three  Brazilian  non-governmental  organisations,  including  Greenpeace,  who 
have  been  supplying  logistical  support,  such  as  cooking,  transport  and 
communications,  to  the  Deni,  have  declared  their  continued  support. 

Last  Friday,  17  days  after  the  Deni  started  the  demarcation  of  their 
lands  in  the  Amazon  rainforest  1000  kilometers  southwest  of  Manaus, 
Greenpeace  received  a letter  from  FUNAI,  the  Federal  Government  Indian 
Agency,  ordering  the  immediate  suspension  of  the  demarcation  of  the  Deni 
Indian  land  until  the  Minister  of  Dustice  formally  acknowledges  Deni 
ownership. 

"We  have  being  waiting  for  the  Government  to  demarcate  our  lands  since 
they  said  they  would  in  1985.  They  haven't  kept  their  promises  so  we  had 


to  do  it.  Why  are  they  trying  to  stop  us  now?"  said  Chief  Biruvi  Deni  by 
satellite  phone  from  the  Deni  Lands  to  the  Greenpeace  ship  the  Arctic 
Sunrise  in  Manaus.  The  Arctic  Sunrise  is  in  the  region  to  highlight  the 
impact  of  illegal  and  destructive  logging  on  the  future  of  the  Amazon 
rainforest . 

Greenpeace  Amazon  Project  Coordinator  Paul  Adario  said:  "the  Brazilian 
Government  must  be  very  embarrassed  as  the  Deni  have  shown  that  they  can 
do  the  physical  and  technical  demarcation  process  themselves.  Now  all  they 
ask  is  for  the  government  to  sign  the  decree  which  makes  legal  the  work 
the  Deni  have  already  done,  to  formally  protect  the  land  from  illegal 
loggers  waiting  to  step  in  and  tear  down  the  forest." 

Located  on  the  Cuniua  and  Xerua  river  valleys  (tributaries  of  the  Purus 
and  Durua  rivers,  in  Amazonas  State),  the  Deni  land  is  under  threat  from 
the  Malaysian  logging  company  WTK  that  purchased  over  313,000  hectares  of 
rainforest.  More  than  50  percent  of  this  area  overlaps  with  the  Deni  land. 
It  is  illegal  in  Brazil  to  log  on  Indian  land. 

The  Deni  were  first  informed  in  May  1999  that  a part  of  their  lands  had 
been  purchased  by  WTK,  when  a Greenpeace  expedition  went  to  the  area  to 
investigate  illegal  logging  activities  in  the  region.  The  Deni  people  were 
unaware  of  this  sale  and  the  plans  to  log  their  land.  At  this  point  the 
Deni  asked  Greenpeace  to  help  them  with  their  demarcation  process. 
Greenpeace  is  working  closely  with  CIMI  and  OPAN,  organisations 
experienced  in  Amazon  Indian  issues,  to  assist  the  Deni  in  the  process.  In 
further  discussions  with  Greenpeace,  WTK  subsequently  stated  that  they 
will  not  challenge  the  demarcation. 

A team  of  Brazilian  experts  and  an  international  team  of  12  Greenpeace 
volunteers  are  providing  logistical  support  to  the  Deni  people  during  the 
demarcation  process.  Volunteers  from  Brazil,  Chile,  the  UK,  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  Spain,  Greece,  Germany,  Austria,  the  US  and  China  have  been  filing 
daily  reports  to  Greenpeace's  website,  and  doing  interviews  from  the 
jungle,  to  make  it  known  that  the  Brazilian  government  must  support  this 
process  for  the  Deni  lands  to  be  protected.  Once  demarcation  is  recognized 
by  the  government,  permits  for  logging  and  other  destructive  industrial 
activities  cannot  be  issued  for  these  lands. 

According  to  CIMI,  it  is  the  Minister  of  Justice,  not  the  Deni,  who  is 
wrong.  "By  law,  the  Minister  was  obliged  to  either  sign  the  decree,  reject 
the  application,  or  request  additional  information  from  FUNAI  before  the 
21st  of  August.  Nothing  was  done.  The  government  also  failed  to  respect 
the  constitutional  mandate  for  demarcation  of  all  Indian  lands  by  1985," 
said  Chico  Loebenz,  from  CIMI.  According  to  Loebenz,  it  would  be  a moral 
disaster  for  the  Deni  if  the  government  stops  them  from  protecting  their 
own  land.  "The  government  should  go  there  and  help  them,  instead  of 
destroying  the  Deni's  dreams  by  weakening  their  borders,"  he  said. 

This  project  is  part  of  Greenpeace's  campaign  to  protect  the  world's 
remaining  ancient  forests.  Some  80  percent  of  the  world's  ancient  forests 
have  already  been  degraded  or  destroyed,  and  only  20  percent  remain  intact. 
Time  is  running  out  for  the  last  20  percent  unless  governments  around  the 
world  take  swift  action  to  ensure  their  future. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  PLEASE  CONTACT: 

In  Manaus  Paulo  Adario,  +55  92  9985  5001, 

In  Amsterdam  Natalia  Truchi  +31  62  129  6908 

Photos  & video  available  from  Lucas  de  Freitas  in  Manaus  +55  92  9603  4801 
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Ecuador's  Zapara  tribe  beat  extinction 


A tribe  from  the  Amazon  basin,  once  declared  extinct  by  historians  and 
anthropologists,  is  making  a come  back  in  what  remains  of  its  ancestral 
territory  in  Ecuador. 

An  estimated  200  members  of  the  Zapara  tribe  still  continue  to  eke  out  a 
simple  existence  in  what  remains  of  Ecuador's  once  vast  rainforest. 

Their  territory  extends  along  the  heads  of  the  Conambo  and  Pindoyacu 
rivers  in  the  province  of  Pastaza. 

They  were  one  of  the  most  numerous  indigenous  nations  of  the  northwest 
Amazon  Basin  of  South  America  with  39  different  linguistic  groups. 

But  after  years  of  subjugation  and  disease  brought  on  by  rubber 
companies  and  religious  missionaries  reduced  the  Zapara  nation  to  just  one 
linguistic  group  which  was  violently  divided  in  the  war  of  1941  between 
Ecuador  and  Peru. 

At  that  time  many  of  the  tribal  families  were  captured  and  forced  to 
live  on  the  other  side  of  the  border  in  Peru,  while  the  majority  of  Zapara 
remained  in  the  ancestral  territory  located  within  the  borders  of  Ecuador. 

Now  the  Zaparas  are  reviving  and  reaffirming  their  identity. 

On  May  18,  2001  the  culture  of  the  Zapara  nation  of  Ecuador  and  Peru  was 
recognised  by  UNESCO  as  a masterpiece  of  the  "intangible  heritage  of 
humanity"  for  its  oral  traditions  and  other  cultural  manifestations. 

This  recognition  has  strengthened  efforts  to  reunify  the  Zapara  people 
and  preserve  their  centuries-old  culture. 

The  remnants  of  this  once  mighty  people  believe  their  survival  serves  as 
a message  to  the  entire  world  that  indigenous  cultures  are  created  in,  and 
sustained  by,  specific  territories,  and  that  their  preservation  depends 
upon  autonomy. 

They  cite  the  need  for  ongoing  respect  for  the  Zapara  ancestral  rights, 
including  the  right  of  ownership  of  tribal  land  and  the  protection  of  the 
environment  from  destruction  as  crucial  to  their  future  existence. 

Their  message  to  all  Indigenous  peoples  of  the  world  is  that  nature  and 
culture  are  inseparable. 
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Brazil  Indians  Take  13  Hostages 
Associated  Press 
Oct  3 2001 

RIO  DE  3ANEIR0,  Brazil  (AP)  --  Indians  took  13  reporters  hostage  and 
closed  a highway  Wednesday  demanding  that  the  government  make  good  on  a 
land  grant. 

Officials  said  about  200  Terena  Indians  had  blocked  traffic  on  the 
highway  periodically  for  three  days  before  grabbing  the  reporters  covering 
the  standoff.  Four  hostages  were  released  later  in  the  day.  Most  of  the 
hostages  were  from  two  local  television  crews. 

Television  news  showed  the  Indians,  dressed  in  war  paint  and  feathers, 
setting  fire  to  two  trucks,  during  the  blockade  on  Tuesday. 

"Taking  the  reporters  hostage  is  a pressure  tactic  the  Indians  use  when 
they  feel  the  government  is  not  attending  to  the  concerns  fast  enough," 
said  Cid  Furtado,  spokesman  for  the  Federal  Indian  Bureau. 

He  said  the  Indians  had  been  promised  land  on  a farm  near  Rondonopolis, 
980  miles  northwest  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  late  last  year.  That  deal  was 
struck  after  Indians  blocked  the  same  highway  and  took  several  reporters 
hostage  for  five  hours. 

The  land  handover  was  delayed  after  workers  for  the  Land  Reform  Ministry, 
which  oversees  settlements,  went  on  strike,  tying  up  the  process. 


"The  Federal  Indian  Bureau  is  making  every  effort  to  see  the  reporters 
are  released  and  the  Indians  get  their  land/'  Furtado  said,  adding  that 
officials  from  his  bureau,  the  Land  Reform  Ministry  and  the  Federal 
Highway  Police  were  negotiating  with  the  Indians. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Harris  ordered  to  sign  affidavit 

Thursday,  October  4,  2001 

By  LOUISE  ELLIOTT--  The  Canadian  Press 

TORONTO  (CP)  --  Ontario's  privacy  commission  has  ordered  Premier  Mike 
Harris  to  sign  a sworn  affidavit  regarding  a meeting  he  had  with  cabinet 
ministers  and  police  the  day  a native  protester  was  shot  and  killed  in 
Ipperwash  Provincial  Park. 

Assistant  privacy  commissioner  Tom  Mitchinson  has  also  ordered  more  than 
40  people  to  sign  affidavits  about  meetings  held  Sept.  6,  1995,  just  hours 
before  a police  tactical  squad  stormed  the  park  where  a handful  of  natives 
were  protesting  the  desecration  of  a sacred  burial  ground. 

"The  institutions  took  what  I would  describe  as  a broad  and  often 
shallow  approach  to  search  activities,"  Mitchinson  wrote  in  the  order. 

"As  a consequence  I have  concluded  that  significant  questions  remain 
unanswered,  that  reasonable  search  activities  have  not  been  undertaken." 

Also  named  in  the  order  are  two  cabinet  ministers,  Chris  Hodgson  and 
Robert  Runciman;  one  former  minister,  Charles  Harnick;  three  deputy 
ministers;  five  former  and  current  police  officers;  and  more  than  30 
others . 

Mitchinson 's  request  is  a response  to  Liberal  native  affairs  critic 
Gerry  Phillips,  who  appealed  information  provided  to  him  by  the  government 
about  the  events  in  Ipperwash  in  a Freedom  of  Information  request. 

Attorney  General  David  Young  said  his  government  would  comply  with  the 
order . 

"It  is  a document  we  will  pay  serious  attention  to,"  Young  said. 

"We  will  reply  to  the  commission  within  the  period  of  time  prescribed." 
Phillips  told  the  legislature  the  order  has  vindicated  his  request  for 
more  information  about  Harris's  meeting. 

"In  my  opinion  it's  the  most  significant  development  yet  to  date  on 
Ipperwash,"  Phillips  told  the  legislature  during  question  period  Thursday. 
"It  has  the  potential  to  be  a dramatic  breakthrough." 

Phillips  asked  Young  whether  the  government  had  deliberately  suppressed 
information,  but  the  attorney  general  called  the  allegation  unfounded. 
Copyright  c.  2001,  Canoe  Limited  Partnership.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Presenters  at  Aboriginal  referendum  hearing  say  treaty  process  polarizes  BC 
October  4,  2001 


SMITHERS,  B.C.  (CP)  --  The  treaty  process  will  further  polarize  British 
Columbians  in  the  urban  south  and  rural  north  parts  of  the  province,  a 
presenter  at  a hearing  on  an  upcoming  provincewide  referendum  said 
Thursday. 

"I  can  put  a face  to  the  people  I deal  with,"  said  Bob  Henderson,  a 
guide -outfitter. 

"My  urban  neighbours  have  no  way  of  doing  this.  They  have  no  way  of 
understanding  the  impacts." 

Henderson  suggested  the  committee  help  find  ways  for  people  in  rural 
areas  to  have  their  views  reported  in  urban  media  outlets. 

"Otherwise,  yet  again,  old  ladies  in  tennis  shoes  in  West  Vancouver  are 
going  to  rule  the  day,"  Henderson  said. 

"People  in  this  area  are  tired  of  having  everything  directed  from  the 
south,"  he  said  at  the  hearing  by  the  Select  Standing  Committee  on 
Aboriginal  Affairs. 

Smithers,  B.C.,  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  province,  was  the 
second  of  15  locations  slated  for  hearings  that  are  set  to  conclude  in 
Victoria  on  Nov.  2. 

As  for  a referendum  question,  Henderson  said  it  should  be  concise  and 
clear . 

Bill  Munroe  of  Smithers  said  the  Liberals  should  not  be  concerned  about 
asking  more  than  one  question. 

"Five  or  six  questions  would  not  be  out  of  context,"  Munroe  said. 

However,  few  presenters,  including  those  from  several  local  municipal 
governments,  had  concrete  suggestions  on  what  questions  should  be  asked  in 
a referendum  or  how  to  phrase  them. 

Mary  Dalen,  a First  Nations  woman,  said  the  referendum  should  also 
address  native  people  living  off  reserves. 

And  while  most  people  agreed  treaties  need  to  be  settled,  they  also  said 
the  current  process  isn't  working. 

Richard  McLaren  of  Kitimat,  B.C.,  said  any  agreement  based  on  race  is 
doomed  to  fail. 

"A  country  cannot  claim  to  have  racial  equality  and  have  special  rights 
for  any  racial  group,"  McLaren  said.  "It  will  eventually  lead  to  social 
unrest . " 

Cor  Van  Der  Muelen,  a local  farmer  who  is  also  on  the  B.C.  Agricultural 
Council,  questioned  policies  regarding  compensation  for  third  parties 
affected  by  treaties. 

"There  is  a lot  of  distrust  in  this  community  because  they  are  not  sure 
that  governments  of  the  day  will  not  leave  them  high  and  dry,"  Van  Der 
Muelen  said. 

"There  can  be  no  acceptance  or  finality  of  treaties  if  all  people  are 
not  treated  fairly." 
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Algonquin  protesters  say  they'll  disrupt  logging  to  spur  government  action 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  Algonquin  protesters,  spurned  by  federal  officials,  vowed 
Friday  to  block  all  logging  around  their  traditional  territory  in  northern 
Quebec  until  their  demands  are  met. 

These  include  improved  living  conditions  and  federal  funds  to  complete  a 
land  management  agreement  that  respects  Algonquin  traditions. 

"It  looks  like  the  community  is  going  to  deal  with  this  right  in  the 
forest,"  said  Carol  McBride,  grand  chief  of  the  Algonquin  Nation 


Secretariat . 

"We'll  stop  all  logging." 

After  just  11  days,  about  100  chilled  and  rain-weary  Alonquins  of 
Barriere  Lake  dismantled  a camp  they'd  said  would  remain  "indefinitely"  on 
an  island  in  the  Ottawa  River  near  Parliament  Hill. 

They  headed  home,  about  350  kilometres  north  of  Ottawa  in  La  Verendrye 
Park,  after  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  and  other  officials 
refused  to  meet  them. 

"I'm  just  shocked  to  see  how  this  minister  is  putting  these  people  aside, 
" McBride  said  after  a Parliament  Hill  demonstration  on  Thursday, 
including  elders  and  children,  was  largely  ignored. 

"It's  terrible.  He's  supposed  to  be  here  for  the  native  people. 

"There's  a lot  of  frustration.  And  the  disrespect  the  minister  has  shown 
the  elders  of  Barriere  Lake  --  it's  not  being  taken  lightly." 

Residents  will  meet  next  week  to  discuss  when  and  where  the  logging 
operations  of  Domtar  Inc.  and  other  companies  will  be  disrupted  to 
increase  pressure  on  the  government,  McBride  said. 

Logging  occurs  in  various  sections  of  the  7,000-square-kilometre  park, 
of  which  the  Algonquins  of  Barriere  Lake  occupy  a 23-hectare  reserve. 

Nault  said  he  acted  as  he  always  does. 

"I  don't  meet  with  people  who  are  protesting,"  he  said  outside  the 
Commons . 

Barriere  Lake  members  should  pass  their  complaints  on  to  regional  Indian 
Affairs  staff  back  home,  Nault  said. 

The  remote  community  of  450  people  had  earlier  expressed  its  concerns  in 
writing  to  Indian  Affairs  with  no  results,  McBride  countered. 

More  than  40  houses  are  needed  to  ease  overcrowding  of  up  to  18  people 
living  in  a single  home,  and  the  reserve  must  rely  on  diesel-powered 
generators  because  it's  not  hooked  up  to  the  Quebec  electrical  grid,  she 
said . 

A logging  dispute  has  also  been  simmering  since  the  federal  government 
pulled  its  funding  last  summer  toward  finalizing  a land-management  plan. 

The  plan,  first  proposed  in  1991,  is  to  ensure  commercial  logging, 
tourism  and  other  activities  around  Barriere  Lake  respect  Algonquin 
traditions . 

Ottawa  has  declined  to  inject  any  new  cash  to  finalize  the  plan,  citing 
$4.5  million  in  federal  funds  so  far  spent  on  related  studies  and  other 
costs . 

"They'll  have  to  find  another  venue  for  those  resources,"  Nault  said, 
adding  the  federal  government  has  spent  10  years  working  on  forestry 
issues  that  are  really  the  Quebec  government's  responsibility. 

"We've  funded  a process  we  should  not  even  have  been  at  the  table  for." 
Marc  Lafreniere,  the  deputy  minister  of  Indian  Affairs,  advised  the 
protesters  in  a letter  Sept.  25  to  come  up  with  a more  efficient  way  to 
finalize  the  plan. 

"Once  a practical  solution  is  found  for  (its)  completion  ...  I will  be 
available  to  meet  with  you  to  discuss  other  issues,"  he  wrote. 

Barriere  Lake  residents  don't  have  the  money  to  finish  on  their  own, 
said  McBride. 
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Top  court  will  hear  landmark  case  on  hunting,  fishing  rights  of  Metis 


OTTAWA  (CP)  --  The  man  who  sparked  a landmark  case  on  Metis  hunting 
rights,  now  headed  for  Canada's  top  court,  is  fretting  about  his  food 
stocks . 

"I'm  going  to  get  my  meat  for  the  winter,"  Steve  Powley,  a Metis  from 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  northern  Ontario,  vowed  Thursday. 

"I  have  no  choice.  I'm  on  a fixed  income  and  I rely  on  it." 

Powley  and  his  son,  Roddy,  successfully  argued  in  1998  that  as  Metis 
people  --  those  of  mixed  aboriginal  and  European  descent  --  they  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  hunt  for  food  unlicensed  and  outside  provincial 
hunting  seasons. 

The  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  upheld  that  ruling  last  February,  staying 
the  judgment  for  one  year  so  the  province  could  change  its  rules  in 
consultation  with  the  Metis. 

But  on  Thursday,  the  Ontario  government  won  leave  to  appeal  that 
decision  at  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  where  the  case  won't  likely  be 
resolved  before  2003. 

Meanwhile,  Powley  says  he  still  plans  to  hunt  without  a provincial 
licence  --  despite  a local  enforcement  officer's  warning  that  Powley's 
meat  and  guns  could  be  seized  if  he  follows  through  on  his  hunting  plans. 

"Any  Metis  person  found  in  contravention  of  the  regulations  will  be 
investigated,  facts  will  be  reviewed  case  by  case  and  charges  may  be  laid, 
" said  Iolanta  Kowalski,  a spokeswoman  for  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  in  Toronto. 

Talks  between  Metis  leaders  and  Ontario  negotiators  have  so  far  failed 
to  produce  an  interim  agreement  for  this  fall's  hunting  season. 

"I  know  there's  a lot  of  hard  feeling  with  our  people  out  there,"  said 
Powley,  a diabetic.  "It's  spiteful  --  harass  the  Metis  people." 

Powley  uses  a wheelchair  and  collects  a disability  pension  after  losing 
half  his  right  leg  when  a cut  sustained  on  a remote  hunting  trip  became 
infected,  he  said. 

To  make  matters  worse,  he  later  lost  half  his  left  foot,  also  to  an 
infection  that  developed  in  part  because  of  poor  medical  attention,  he 
said . 

Powley,  53,  and  his  son  Roddy,  27,  were  charged  in  1993  under  the 
Ontario  Game  and  Fish  Act  after  they  shot  and  killed  a bull  moose  near 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  without  a moose-hunting  licence. 

Status  Indians  in  the  same  region  have  a treaty  right,  recognized  under 
the  act,  to  hunt  for  food. 

But  Ontario  government  lawyers  argued  that  native  hunting  rights  can't 
be  granted  to  Metis  across  Canada  without  a clear,  accepted  definition  of 
who  they  are  and  without  jeopardizing  conservation  efforts. 

The  total  Metis  population  in  Canada  is  estimated  at  about  300,000,  with 
at  least  10,000  adults  living  in  Ontario. 

In  a watershed  ruling,  the  trial  judge  dismissed  the  charges  against 
Powley  and  his  son  after  hearing  expert  testimony  on  Metis  history, 
culture  and  practices  along  with  the  government's  contention  that  any 
infringement  of  an  aboriginal  right  was  justified  in  this  case. 

As  is  usual  in  such  applications,  the  country's  high  court  gave  no 
reasons  Thursday  for  agreeing  to  hear  the  case.  It  generally  considers 
matters  of  national  scope  with  the  power  to  set  far-reaching  precedents. 

"I  think  the  Supreme  Court  has  actually  been  waiting  for  a case  like 
this  to  come  up  to  them,"  said  lean  Teillet,  Powley's  lawyer. 

"What  we  have  right  now  is  a big  (legal)  vacuum  for  the  Metis  people  and 
the  Supreme  Court  is  aware  of  that.  They'll  take  this  opportunity  to  set 
the  broad  principles  down." 

Teillet  is  also  the  great-grandniece  of  Louis  Riel,  the  famous  Metis 
leader  who  was  hanged  in  1885  in  Regina  for  leading  the  Northwest 
Rebellion  against  Ottawa. 

"The  case  is  obviously  close  to  my  heart  and  to  my  people." 
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Mohawks  bring  supplies  to  New  York  City  rescue  Trauma  counseling  planned 

for  the  ironworker  volunteers 

October  03,  2001  - 07:00  est 

by:  Dim  Adams/Indian  Country  Today 

HOGANSBURG,  N.  Y.  - Driving  a van-load  of  supplies  and  $11,000  in 
donations  to  Manhattan,  St.  Regis  (Akwesasne)  Mohawks  continued  their 
support  for  the  rescue  efforts  at  the  World  Trade  Center  attack  site. 

Michael  Swamp,  business  manager  of  Ironworkers  Local  440,  and  three 
retired  union  members  made  the  8-hour  drive  Sept.  24,  bringing  work  gloves, 
work  boots,  urgently  needed  respirators  and  other  supplies  to  the  hiring 
hall  of  their  sister  local  in  New  York  City. 

The  delegation  also  presented  a tribal  donation  of  $10,000  and  another 
$1,000  of  individual  contributions.  Expenses  for  the  trip  will  be 
partially  underwritten  by  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation,  Swamp  said. 

Sept.  25,  the  ironworkers  toured  lower  Manhattan.  Although  they  were 
kept  five  blocks  from  Ground  Zero,  they  received  a warm  welcome  while 
visiting  fire  stations  along  Canal  Street. 

"Once  they  found  out  we  were  ironworkers,  the  firemen  came  out  of  the 
woodwork  to  shake  our  hands,"  Swamp  said.  "Everybody  heard  about  our 
volunteers  going  down." 

He  said  the  rescue  was  still  going  on  in  "a  pretty  tense  atmosphere." 
Fears  of  new  truck  bombs  had  tightened  security. 

"They're  watching  everything,"  he  said.  "Even  when  steel  is  going  (in 
the  debris  removal),  they're  timing  the  trucks.  They're  frisking  them  when 
they  come  back  in." 

Although  guards  stopped  the  group  a distance  from  the  former  World  Trade 
Center,  Swamp  said  "we  could  see  the  site  fine.  It  was  still  smoldering." 

"It  looked  like  a war  zone.  Steel  was  piled  up.  It  was  smoking.  It  was 
devastating. " 

Swamp  also  talked  to  Mohawks  on  the  cleanup  crews,  including  Richard 
Otto  who  saw  the  terrorist  hijacked  airliners  fly  right  by  his  work  site 
before  they  rammed  the  Twin  Towers. 

"Everybody  came  down  for  lunch,"  Swamp  said,  adding  he  could  see 
firsthand  the  emotional  stress  of  the  past  two  weeks. 

"It  affected  a lot  of  people,"  he  said.  "It  affected  our  guys.  They  kept 
looking  over  there  at  the  towers,  and  there  was  nothing  there." 

Swamp  said  the  tribe  would  provide  trauma  counseling  for  the  ironworkers 
when  they  returned  to  the  reservation  on  the  weekend.  The  St.  Regis  Tribal 
Council  and  the  Mohawk  Council  are  cooperating  to  provide  a session  that 
would  combine  both  traditional  and  modern  psychological  support. 

"We'll  have  a couple  of  different  types." 

Although  the  cleanup  has  moved  from  a volunteer  to  a contractor 
operation.  Swamp  said  he  expected  more  ironworkers  from  Akwesasne  to  be 
called  down  as  the  current  crews  tire  out.  The  contractor  operation  "was 
better  than  volunteers.  You  get  more  done,"  he  said. 

"It's  still  chaos  down  there." 

This  article  can  be  found  at 
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Sparing  ANWR,  Senate  approves  defense  bill 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  2001 

The  Senate  approved  a $345  billion  defense  spending  bill  on  Tuesday  night, 
rejecting  a controversial  amendment  that  would  have  opened  up  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  (ANWR)  to  oil  and  gas  drilling. 

By  a vote  of  99  to  0,  the  Senate  authorized  funds  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  military  spending  at  the  Department  of  Energy.  Earmarked  for 
fiscal  year  2002,  which  began  on  Monday,  the  money  represents  an  11 
percent  increase  of  $34.2  billion  over  last  year's  level. 

Approving  the  package  had  been  a top  priority  due  to  September  11' s 
terrorist  attacks.  But  there  were  fears  the  bill  would  be  delayed  by  pro- 
drilling advocates  seeking  to  force  the  Senate  into  debating  energy  policy. 

Last  week.  Sen.  Frank  Murkowski  (R-Alaska),  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee,  was  threatening  to  stall 
Senate  action.  "I  am  prepared  to  hold  up  normal  legislative  business  to 
get  an  energy  bill  to  the  floor,"  he  said. 

Sen.  Dim  Inhofe  (R-Okla.)  wanted  to  go  a step  further  and  have  the 
defense  bill  include  ANWR  provisions.  In  an  opinion  piece  published  in  The 
Washington  Times  yesterday,  he  said  drilling  in  the  refuge  was  not  just  an 
energy  issue  but  a national  security  one. 

"My  purpose  is  not  to  block  the  necessary  defense  bill,  but  rather  to 
advance  a similarly  necessary  energy  security  measure,"  he  argued. 

Arguments  against  drilling  in  ANWR  are  "out-of-date  and  out  of  touch  with 
reality,"  he  continued. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  however,  action  on  energy  never  occurred.  Lawmakers 
like  Sen.  John  McCain  (R-Ariz.),  a member  of  the  Armed  Forces  Committee, 
urged  fellow  members  to  act  in  a spirit  of  national  unity. 

"I'm  worried  that  in  a few  minutes,  the  Senate  may  undo  all  that  good 
work  of  the  past  three  weeks,  and  bring  an  end  to  the  bipartisan 
cooperation  that  has  distinguished  this  institution,  and  give  the  public  a 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  us,"  said  McCain. 

The  message  appeared  to  have  worked.  In  the  early  afternoon,  the  Senate 
by  unanimous  consent  agreed  to  advance  the  defense  bill,  as  Majority 
Leader  Sen.  Tom  Daschle  (D-S.D.)  called  a vote  to  limit  debate. 

By  that  time,  Inhofe  had  softened  his  stance.  "There  is  nobody  on  this 
floor  who  wants  to  have  a defense  authorization  bill  more  than  I do,"  he 
said . 

Among  those  who  have  opposed  development  is  the  Gwich'in  Nation,  who 
fear  drilling  will  disturb  the  Porcupine  caribou  herd  on  which  they 
subsist.  Assurances  by  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton  and  others  that 
development  can  occur  in  an  environmentally  sensitive  way  have  not  swayed 
their  position. 

Inupiat  Eskimos  who  own  land  in  ANWR's  coastal  plain,  the  area  targeted 
for  development,  have  supported  drilling.  They  predict  financial  and  other 
benefits  should  the  land  be  opened  up. 

The  Flouse  has  already  approved  a comprehensive  energy  bill  that  allows 
exploration  in  2,000  acres  of  ANWR.  Senate  leaders  have  given  no 
indication  on  when  the  chamber  would  consider  its  own  version  of  the  bill. 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C.),  98,  did  not  vote  yesterday.  After 
collapsing  on  the  Senate  floor,  the  oldest  member  of  Congress  was  taken  to 
an  area  hospital,  and  is  said  to  be  doing  fine. 
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Native  American  support  of  museum  slipping  with  time 

Critics:  Backing  of  tribal  groups  was  overstated,  misrepresented 

Sunday,  October  7th  2001At  the  turn  of  the  19th  century,  the  Shawnee 
leader  Tecumseh  squared  off  with  territorial  governor  William  Henry 
Harrison  over  the  transfer  of  large  swaths  of  Indian  land  to  the  federal 
government . 

Tecumseh  questioned  Harrison's  method  of  acquiring  land  by  signing 
treaties  with  individual  Indians.  Tecumseh  claimed  that  individuals  had  no 
right  to  cede  lands  used  by  all  Indians  for  hunting,  growing  crops  and 
raising  families. 

Almost  200  years  later,  similar  feelings  of  mistrust  swirl  around  the 
Museums  at  Prophetstown,  a multimillion  dollar  project  aimed  at  preserving 
the  memory  of  Tecumseh  and  his  Woodland  Indian  brethren. 

Critics  allege  that  Nick  Clark,  the  former  director  of  the  Museums  at 
Prophetstown,  exaggerated  the  level  of  support  among  Native  American 
groups  by  working  with  individuals  instead  of  tribes  --  some  of  which 
never  formally  endorsed  the  project. 

"He  was  doing  the  same  thing  that  land  speculators  did  a long  time  ago," 
says  Clarence  Syrette,  an  Ojibwe  and  former  spiritual  adviser  to  the 
Museums  at  Prophetstown. 

Clark  denies  that,  saying  he  dealt  with  individual  tribe  members  in  good 
faith . 

Challenges  ahead 

Regardless,  support  among  Native  Americans  for  the  project  has  cooled 
since  the  project  was  founded  in  the  mid-1990s.  And  that's  just  one  of 
several  hurdles  the  Museums  at  Prophetstown  backers  face.  Consider: 

+ Museum  directors  have  yet  to  find  a replacement  for  Clark,  who  resigned 
under  a cloud  nearly  a year  ago  after  some  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  questioned  the  way  he  handled  finances  and  other  matters.  Clark 
denied  any  wrongdoing,  and  no  charges  were  ever  filed. 

+ With  millions  left  to  raise,  private  donations  are  coming  in  slowly.  In 
addition,  the  amount  of  public  funding  available  for  the  project  is 
dwindling  because  of  the  slowed  state  economy. 

While  Clark  left  hard  feelings  among  some  Native  Americans,  the  project 
still  has  the  backing  of  some  of  the  23  original  tribes  who  belonged  to 
the  federation  of  Indians  led  by  Tecumseh  and  his  charismatic  brother.  The 
Prophet.  They  occupied  a village  named  after  The  Prophet  near  present  day 
Battle  Ground. 

"We  do  want  to  be  a part  of  it  if  they're  going  to  talk  about  Delawares, 

" said  David  Schoales,  a cultural/historical  preservationist  and  member  of 
the  Bartlesville,  Okla. -based  Delaware. 

But  even  those  who  support  the  project  wonder  what's  going  on. 

"I  don't  see  much  going  on  with  the  project.  I don't  know  what  they're 
doing,"  Schoales  said. 

He  and  other  supporters  believe  the  Museums  at  Prophetstown  is  an 
opportunity  to  tell  the  story  of  Indian  resistance  from  their  point  of 
view. 

Don  Greenfeather,  former  tribal  chairman  with  the  Oklahoma-based  Shawnee 
tribe,  is  among  them. 

"One  thing  that  impressed  me  about  Prophetstown  was  its  telling  of  the 
other  side  of  the  story,"  he  said. 

"There's  a lot  of  meaning  there  for  Shawnee  people.  There  are  Shawnee 
people  buried  there  who  were  killed  by  Harrison,  along  with  other  native 
people.  It's  sort  of  a sacred  or  holy  ground  for  us." 

In  addition  to  a Woodland  Indian  complex,  the  Museums  at  Prophetstown  is 
developing  a living  history  farm  on  land  the  group  leases,  at  no  charge, 
within  the  Prophetstown  State  Park. 

The  museum  project  gained  momentum  soon  after  its  start-up  in  1995.  A 
log  council  house  of  the  type  Native  Americans  would  have  used  was 
constructed  on  park  land. 

Even  though  the  state  park  is  at  least  a year  from  opening,  numerous 


school  and  tour  groups  have  visited  the  council  house  and  toured  the 
surrounding  prairie,  replanted  with  native  grasses  by  dozens  of  volunteers. 
Another  popular  feature  has  been  a two-story  reproduction  of  a turn-of- 
the-century  farmhouse,  which  is  the  centerpiece  of  a planned  living 
history  farm. 

All  of  which  takes  money,  about  $30  million  in  all.  So  far.  Museums  at 
Prophets-town  is  about  10  percent  toward  that  goal. 

Looking  to  community 

Faced  with  the  daunting  task  of  raising  the  rest  amid  an  economic 
slowdown.  Museums  at  Prophetstown  board  members  are  turning  to  the 
community  with  a renewed  sense  of  urgency. 

Dim  Bodenmiller,  board  vice  president,  says  that  aside  from  the  roughly 
$30  million  needed  in  the  long  run  to  build  the  full  museums  complex, 
short-term  operating  revenue  is  dwindling. 

"There's  not  all  that  much  money  on  hand,  not  a lot  of  reserve  funds  for 
operating,"  he  said,  noting  it  takes  at  least  $25,000  a month  to  pay 
salaries  and  meet  all  overhead  costs. 

"We  had  a retreat  ....  and  agreed  there's  going  to  be  an  appeal  to  the 
general  community  to  step  forward  and  support  this  project." 

Bodenmiller  made  that  statement  before  the  Sept.  11  terror  attacks  on 
New  York  and  the  Pentagon.  Last  week,  he  said  the  flow  of  charitable 
donations  likely  will  be  diverted  to  aid  in  relief  efforts  associated  with 
the  tragedy. 

"The  whole  nonprofit  sector  in  this  country  is  just  beginning  to  see 
some  of  this,"  he  said.  "We  don't  yet  know  the  full  impact." 

A state  budget  deficit  also  casts  uncertainty  over  whether  the  state's 
rate  of  land  acquisition  for  the  adjoining  Prophetstown  State  Park,  and 
whether  Build  Indiana  Fund  earmarked  for  the  Museums  at  Prophetstown  will 
remain  intact,  he  said. 

"We're  probably  going  to  have  to  do  some  reassessment  of  the  whole 
vision,  the  whole  project,  timing  issues,  the  scope  of  the  whole  thing," 
Bodenmiller  said. 

One  legacy  of  Clark's  tenure  has  been  a gradual  decline  in  Native 
American  membership  on  the  Council  for  Preservation  of  Great  Lakes  Native 
American  Culture,  a board  that  advises  the  Museums  at  Prophetstown. 

In  a 1998  Museums  at  Prophetstown  brochure,  22  member  tribes  were  listed 
as  members  of  the  council. 

Currently,  the  MAP  Web  site  lists  nine  members.  Of  those  nine: 

+ Five  confirmed  to  the  Journal  and  Courier  that  they  still  support  the 
project . 

+ Three  did  not  return  phone  calls. 

+ One  had  never  been  asked  to  formally  endorse  the  project. 

Not  formally  asked 

John  Blackhawk,  tribal  chairman  of  Winnebago  Indians  of  Nebraska,  said 
his  tribe  has  never  formally  endorsed  the  Museums  at  Prophetstown  project 
even  though  his  group  is  listed  as  a member  of  the  group's  advisory  board. 
Blackhawk  has  been  chairman  for  10  years. 

"I  also  don't  think  we'd  object  to  it,  we  just  haven't  been  formally 
asked,"  Blackhawk  said.  "We'll  contact  them  and  tell  them  what  happened. 
Somehow  we've  been  thrown  into  the  pot  without  our  knowledge." 

Frank  Ettawageshik,  who  was  tribal  chairman  of  the  Petoskey,  Mich. -based 
Little  Traverse  Bay  Band  of  Odawa  Indians  from  1991  to  1999,  said  he  was 
surprised  to  see  his  tribe's  name  appear  on  the  museum  group's  letterhead 
several  years  ago. 

For  one  year  during  the  early  1990s,  Ettawageshik' s tribe  did  pay 
membership  dues  to  an  advisory  body  Clark  formed  in  1986  as  director  of 
the  Minnetrista  Cultural  Center,  a Native  American-oriented  nonprofit 
organization  in  Muncie. 

Clark  resigned  from  the  Minnetrista  Cultural  Center  in  1995  to  take  the 
Prophets-town  job.  At  the  time,  he  changed  the  name  of  the  advisory 
council  to  reflect  his  new  affiliation  with  Prophetstown. 

"All  of  the  sudden  this  thing  turns  into  the  Museums  at  Prophetstown, 


and  we  had  no  idea  how  we'd  gotten  there/'  Ettawageshik  said. 

Wesley  Andrews,  cultural  and  historic  preservation  officer  of  the  band, 
said  he  attended  four  Prophetstown  Council  meetings  from  1995  through  1997. 
Andrews  said  he  asked  questions  and  tried  to  have  input  in  the  decision- 
making process. 

"I  made  several  efforts  to  speak  with  Nick  Clark  about  these  issues,  and 
he  would  not  communicate  with  me,"  Andrews  recalled.  "I  even  set  up 
meetings  for  him  to  talk  with  the  northern  tribes  here  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  but  again  he  would  not  respond." 

Consequently,  Andrews  asked  Clark  not  to  identify  his  tribe  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Prophetstown  fund-raising  efforts. 

"I  concluded  that  he  was  looking  to  the  tribal  representatives  to  only 
get  a rubber  stamp  for  the  ideas  and  plans  that  he  and  the  executive 
council  had  already  decided." 

Surprised  by  reaction 

Clark  said  he  had  no  idea  Andrews  was  dissatisfied. 

"I  thought  he  was  a willing  and  interested  participant  in  every  meeting 
we  had,  and  he  never  voiced  any  dissatisfaction  to  me  nor  was  I aware  he 
was  interested  in  a meeting  of  Northern  Tribes,"  Clark  said. 

He  said  individual  tribal  members  who  attended  meetings  signified 
support  of  those  tribes  for  the  project  whether  or  not  the  tribes  formally 
endorsed  it. 

"Each  of  those  representatives  was  appointed  by  their  tribal  government 
to  come,"  Clark  said.  "I  didn't  select  them.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  if 
the  tribal  government  appointed  them  to  come,  and  they're  representing 
their  tribe  and  voting  for  their  tribe,  then  they're  supporting  the 
project . " 

Bodenmiller,  who  is  not  Native  American,  realizes  he  and  other  board 
members  have  a difficult  task  ahead  of  them  --  marshaling  community 
support  for  a project  that  has  yet  to  win  over  many  Native  Americans 
themselves . 

"This  is  a very  worthwhile  project.  It's  not  my  project.  It's  not  the 
board's  project.  It's  the  community's  project.  We  need  to  communicate  that 
this  has  a great  value  to  the  community." 

Prophetstown ' s current  mission 


The  Museums  at  Prophets-town  is  a private,  nonprofit  foundation  dedicated 
to  preserving  and  interpreting  Woodland  Native  American  and  Wabash  Valley 
agricultural  history,  culture,  and  traditions.  Its  mission  includes 
restoring  examples  of  Indiana's  natural  prairie  and  savanna  ecosystems. 

Although  subject  to  change,  here  are  the  major  components  of  the  Museums 
at  Prophetstown  project,  according  to  the  group's  Web  site: 

+ The  Kampen  Eagle  Wing  Visitor  and  Education  Center.  It  will  offer 
educational  programs  and  exhibits  for  all  ages.  A 180-seat  theater, 
educational  classrooms,  gift  shop  and  food  service  will  welcome  visitors 
and  provide  an  orientation  and  entry  point  to  each  of  the  three  mission- 
based  complexes. 

+ The  Wabash  Valley  Living  History  Farm.  This  is  a working  family  farm  of 
the  1920s,  a period  that  witnessed  rapid  increases  in  farm  productivity 
and  improvements  in  rural  life. 

+ The  Native  American  Cultural  Complex  will  highlight  the  traditions  of 
the  Woodland  people  who  populated  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  for  10,000  years. 
Two  living  history  villages  are  planned.  One  is  a Middle  Woodland, 
precontact  village  depicting  Native  American  culture  of  the  1000  A.D.  time 
period . 

+ The  "Prophetstown  Living  History  Village"  will  focus  on  the  pivotal 
period  from  1808  to  1811  when  more  than  two  dozen  Indian  tribes  joined 
forces  with  the  Shawnee  leader,  Tecumseh,  and  his  brother.  The  Prophet,  to 
resist  U.S.  government  actions  to  take  possession  of  land  that  later 
became  Indiana. 

--  Staff  Reports 

By  leff  Parrott,  Journal  and  Courier 
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Anti-Columbus  Day  rally  draws  1,500 
By  Judith  Kohler,  Associated  Press 

About  1,000  marchers  from  four  directions  Saturday  converged  at  one  of 
the  city's  busiest  intersections  and  streamed  up  a hill  to  the  steps  of 
the  state  Capitol,  where  they  called  for  an  end  to  Columbus  Day. 

American  Indians  and  other  activists  organized  the  "Transform  Columbus 
Day"  rally  to  protest  a holiday  for  someone  they  say  was  a slave  trader 
whose  explorations  set  off  centuries  of  abuse  for  indigenous  people  in 
this  hemisphere. 

"We  know  the  legacy  of  Columbus.  The  legacy  of  Columbus  is  something 
Indian  people  live  with  every  day:  the  federal  laws,  the  loss  of  96 
percent  of  our  land  base,"  said  Glenn  Morris  of  Denver,  a college 
professor  and  member  of  the  American  Indian  Movement. 

The  crowd  of  roughly  1,500  yelled  "No  more  Columbus  Day,"  and  joined  in 
songs  and  prayers,  some  in  the  Lakota  language.  Some  beat  drums  and 
chanted.  Others  carried  red,  black,  white  and  yellow  flags  and  banners  to 
represent  the  four  directions  and  the  spiritual  power  Plains  Indians 
associate  with  them. 

Flundreds  of  police,  including  SWAT  officers,  wary  because  of  past 
clashes  over  Columbus  Day,  were  on  guard  throughout  downtown  and  on  the 
Capitol  grounds.  Protests  stopped  Columbus  Day  parades  in  1991,  and  140 
arrests  were  made  during  the  event's  revival  last  year. 

Police  Capt.  Marco  Vasquez  said  there  had  been  no  arrests  by  early 
afternoon  Saturday.  No  counter-protesters  were  visible,  although  an 
elderly  man  was  trying  to  sell  U.S.  and  Italian  flags  to  marchers.  Fie 
waved  away  a reporter:  "I'm  not  going  to  talk." 

Police  Sgt.  Tony  Lombard  said  there  would  be  several  hundred  police  on 
duty  Monday  during  the  Columbus  Day  parade  in  case  of  demonstrations. 

American  Indian  and  Hispanic  activists  have  said  they  will  protest  any 
event  with  Columbus  in  its  name. 

A parade  is  planned  despite  a decision  by  a committee  of  10  Italian- 
American  organizations  to  scrap  it  in  place  of  a fund-raiser  and 
candlelight  vigil  in  a north-Denver  park.  Proceeds  will  go  to  the  victims 
of  the  terrorist  attacks. 

"After  the  Sept.  11  tragedy,  the  parade  committee  decided  it  was  not 
appropriate  to  have  a parade  and  further  tax  the  police  and  fire 
departments,"  said  David  Sprecace,  committee  spokesman. 

But  committee  member  C.M.  Mangiaracina  plans  to  go  ahead  with  a parade 
on  his  own  and  is  calling  it  "Columbus  Day  2001:  A National  Day  of 
Mourning. " 

"We  are  completely  committed  to  having  a Columbus  Day  parade  next  year, 
to  celebrating  the  good  qualities  of  Columbus,"  Sprecace  said.  "The 
Transform  Columbus  Day  group  wants  to  protest  all  the  bad  qualities  of 
Columbus.  We  can  do  all  this  on  the  same  day  and  that's  what  makes  this 
country  great." 

Colorado  has  recognized  Columbus  Day  as  a state  holiday  since  1905. 

Speakers,  including  some  state  legislators,  said  the  state  should  drop  it 
as  a holiday. 

"Columbus  does  not  stand  for  honor  and  dignity,  nor  do  those  who  honor 
him  as  a national  hero,"  said  the  Rev.  Gary  Tinker  of  Denver. 

Rocky  Mountain  News.  Copyright  c.  2001  The  E.W.  Scripps  Co. 
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Earth  care  gets  Lyons'  share  of  attention 

Importance  of  peace  to  Iroquois  also  noted  at  first  Oren  Lyons  Award  ceremony. 
Sunday,  October  7,  2001 
By  Mark  Weiner 

On  a night  when  more  than  350  people  turned  out  to  honor  Oren  Lyons,  the 
Onondaga  Nation  faithkeeper,  artist,  educator  and  advocate  for  the 
environment  tried  to  turn  the  attention  elsewhere. 

Lyons,  who  lectures  internationally  about  the  environment  and  Native 
American  issues,  told  an  audience  Saturday  night  at  Drumlins  Country  Club 
in  DeWitt  that  the  Earth  needs  some  urgent  care. 

"There  has  to  be  some  serious  consideration  by  everybody  on  what  we  can 
do  with,  and  what  we  can  do  without,"  Lyons  said.  "We've  had  enough 
warnings.  But  soon  you  will  see." 

The  tribute  to  Lyons,  "Celebrating  the  Journey,"  was  part  of  the 
inaugural  Oren  Lyons  Award  ceremony.  The  award  will  be  given  annually  to 
two  Native  Americans  at  a black-tie  optional  dinner. 

The  $150  per-person  event  benefits  the  Native  American  Service  Agency  of 
Upstate  New  York,  a nonprofit  organization  that  serves  hundreds  of  urban 
Native  Americans  in  the  area. 

This  year's  award-winners  are  singer  Joanne  Shenandoah,  an  Oneida  who 
was  a Grammy  Award  nominee  this  year,  and  Samantha  Jacobs,  a Seneca  from 
Cattaraugus  who  is  a freshman  at  Hawaii  Pacific  University.  Jacobs  will 
receive  a $3,000  scholarship. 

Two  other  students  will  receive  $1,500  scholarships.  They  are  Annie 
Jacobs  of  Le  Moyne  College  and  Pam  Darwish  of  the  Onondaga  Nation,  said 
Irving  Lyons  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the  Native  American  Service  Agency 
and  nephew  of  Oren  Lyons. 

An  emotional  Shenandoah  told  the  audience  the  award  means  a lot  to  her. 

"I'd  like  to  say,  this  is  a whole  lot  better  than  the  Grammys,"  she  said 
before  performing  two  songs,  including  one  with  Oren  Lyons. 

Both  Lyons  and  Shenandoah  talked  about  the  importance  of  peace  to  the 
Iroquois  people,  and  how  important  that  message  is  in  light  of  the  Sept. 

11  terrorist  attacks  on  the  United  States. 

"As  Oren  knows,  it's  difficult  to  bring  a message  of  peace  to  a world 
that  wants  war,  and  there's  nothing  more  important  to  the  Iroquois  people 
than  peace,"  Shenandoah  said. 

Lyons,  71,  is  a former  star  athlete  at  Syracuse  University,  where  he 
helped  the  lacrosse  team  win  a national  championship  and  was  a member  of 
the  last  SU  boxing  team  in  1956. 

He  thanked  former  Syracuse  University  lacrosse  coach  Roy  Simmons  Jr.  for 
introducing  him.  Then  he  credited  much  of  his  success  to  Simmons'  father, 

Roy  Simmons  Sr.,  who  served  as  SU's  lacrosse  coach  from  1931  to  1970. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  his  father,  I probably  wouldn't  be  standing  here," 

Lyons  said.  "I  learned  a lot  from  him." 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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State  ordered  to  pay  $248M  in  land  claim  case 

Albany  --  District  judge  awards  Cayuga  Indians  rent,  future  losses 
and  interest  for  land  near  Cayuga  Lake 
By  DAMES  M.  ODATO,  Capitol  bureau 
Wednesday,  October  3,  2001 

In  a ruling  that  could  set  a costly  precedent  for  New  York  taxpayers,  a 
federal  judge  Tuesday  declared  that  the  state  must  pay  the  Cayuga  Indians 
almost  $248  million  for  the  improper  taking  of  reservation  land  at  the 
northern  borders  of  Cayuga  Lake. 

Senior  U.S.  District  Dudge  Neal  P.  McCurn  penalized  the  state  an  extra 
$211  million  above  the  nearly  $37  million  awarded  by  a jury  in  Feb.  17, 

2000.  It  included  $1.9  million  in  rent  since  1795  and  $35  million  for 
future  losses. 

In  Duly  and  August  of  2000,  McCurn  conducted  a nonjury  trial  to  consider 
more  damages.  The  additional  $211  million  represents  interest  on  the 
rental  award. 

The  total  --  $247.9  million  --  falls  short  of  the  $1.7  billion  the 
tribe's  experts  calculated  as  the  state's  debt  for  more  than  200  years  of 
improper  use  of  the  Finger  Lakes  reservation  land. 

"I  think  that  it  goes  a long  way  toward  compensating  the  Cayugas  for  all 
the  wrongs  done  to  them  over  the  generations  by  the  state  of  New  York," 
said  Manhattan  lawyer  Martin  Gold,  who  represents  the  tribe."  I think 
they're  owed  substantially  more  but  this  is  a major  step  in  the  right 
direction . " 

A spokesman  for  Gov.  George  Pataki  said  the  state  will  appeal  the  case, 
which  was  handled  by  the  attorney  general's  office.  "It's  outrageous  for 
$211  million  in  interest  to  be  awarded  on  a jury  verdict  of  $1.9  million  - 
- a verdict  that  itself  is  highly  questionable,"  said  spokesman  Doseph 
Conway.  The  188-page  ruling  comes  from  a judge  who  has  heard  countless 
arguments  on  several  land  claim  cases  pending  against  the  state.  Gold  said 
the  decision  will  have  a bearing  on  the  suits  by  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk, 

Seneca  and  Oneida,  and  others  that  may  arise.  Gold  said  that  if  the  state 
insists  on  appealing  or  doesn't  offer  to  settle  the  case  out  of  court,  the 
Cayuga  tribe  will  cross-appeal  and  call  for  the  full  $1.7  billion.  Fie  said 
the  tribe  would  also  exercise  its  right  to  to  eject  owners  now  on  the 
property  --  by  taking  titles  to  the  real  estate,  though  not  necessarily 
removing  current  occupants. 

The  Cayugas'  21-year-old  case  involves  the  improper  taking  of  64,000 
acres  in  Seneca  and  Cayuga  counties.  Like  the  other  pending  cases,  the 
Cayugas  claimed  the  state  violated  federal  laws  created  in  the  late  18th 
century  to  prevent  unfair  land-grabbing  from  Native  Americans.  The  state 
declined  last  year  to  settle  the  case  for  $130  million  --  half  paid  by  the 
federal  government  --  and  the  tribe's  right  to  acquire  13,000  acres  in 
reservation  property. 

McCurn  also  criticized  the  federal  government,  which  joined  the  Cayugas 
in  the  suit,  for  failing  to  protect  the  tribe's  interests  and  giving 
conflicting  information  to  the  state. 

Copyright  c.  2001,  Capital  Newspapers 
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Local  officials  not  happy  with  Cayuga  settlement 
By: CLIFF  DROUGHT,  Dispatch  Staff  Writer 
October  04,  2001 

WAMPSVILLE  - Madison  County  officials  - still  facing  their  own  land  claim 
fate  - expressed  some  measure  of  disappointment  with  a decision  by  U.S. 
District  Dudge  Neal  McCurn  Tuesday  that  awards  $211  million  of  state  money 
to  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation.  The  money,  an  addition  to  $36.9  million 
awarded  to  the  Nation  by  a federal  court  jury  more  than  a year  ago,  stems 
from  a prior  McCurn  ruling  that  the  state  illegally  acquired  Cayuga  land 
in  both  Seneca  and  Cayuga  counties  between  1795  and  1807.  At  that  time, 
the  state  failed  to  receive  Congressional  approval  for  the  acquisitions. 
"I'm  a little  disappointed  by  the  amount,  and  it's  all  state  money,"  said 
county  Board  of  Supervisors  Chairman  Rocco  DiVeronica,  R-Lenox,  whose 
county  is  joined  with  Oneida  County  in  a 250,000-acre  land  claim  brought 
by  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation.  "This  is  all  interest,"  DiVeronica  said,  "and 
it's  far-fetched  to  give  that  much  money  in  interest."  DiVeronica  said  he 
is  unsure  of  the  eventual  impact  McCurn 's  ruling  w ill  have  on  the 
decades-old  claim  locally.  "I  haven't  followed  it  (Cayuga  claim)  too  close, 
but  I believe  there  claim  was  different  than  ours,"  he  said.  DiVeronica 
added  that  he  "still  believes  all  the  treaties  were  legal"  and  would  like 
the  federal  government  to  assume  some  of  the  responsibility.  Madison 
County,  he  added,  was  not  even  established  until  1806.  The  Cayuga  claim 
includes  more  than  64,000  acres  and  is  the  first  of  several  claims  pending 
against  the  state  to  reach  the  trial  stage.  Attorneys  at  both  the  state 
and  county  levels  said  they  would  appeal  the  amount  McCurn  awarded  to  the 
Cayugas.  An  economist  called  in  by  the  state  to  testify  during  a non-jury 
trial  last  year,  calculated  the  interest  at  between  $2.6  million  and  $12.1 
million.  An  expert  called  by  the  Cayugas  calculated  the  interest  $1.7 
billion  for  the  entire  204-year  period.  "I  imagine  it  will  be  appealed," 
DiVeronica  said.  "It  will  be  a long  drawn  out  thing  like  ours.  I still 
believe  negotiations  are  the  best  rem  edy."  DiVeronica  said  there  have  not 
been  any  negotiations  between  Madison  County  and  Oneida  Nation  officials 
of  late.  There  have  been,  he  said,  negotiations  with  the  state  recently  on 
such  issues  as  gaming  rights. 
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Indian  ag  lawsuit  to  be  class  action 
The  Associated  Press 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - American  Indian  farmers'  discrimination  claims  against 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  heard  as  a single  lawsuit,  a 
federal  judge  has  ruled. 

More  than  800  Indians  are  suing  the  USDA,  saying  they  were  unfairly 
denied  loans  and  other  farming  aid.  They  are  seeking  damages  of  up  to  $19 
billion . 

In  a Sept.  28  ruling,  U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  Emmet  Sullivan  certified 
the  Indians  as  a class,  meaning  they  could  save  time  and  money  in  making 
their  argument  against  the  federal  government. 

"It's  an  important  milestone,"  Greg  Kirschner,  a Washington  lawyer  for 
the  Indians,  said  Thursday.  "It's  not  the  end  of  the  case,  but  it  does 
allow  us  to  present  classwide  claims,  instead  of  individually  making  each 
case. " 

Kirschner  said  the  class  could  grow  to  include  thousands  of  Indian 
ranchers  and  farmers. 

The  Dustice  Department  has  until  Oct.  12  to  decide  whether  to  file  an 


appeal  of  Sullivan's  decision,  said  Charles  Miller,  a spokesman  for  the 
Dustice  Department. 

In  arguments  a year  ago,  lawyers  defending  the  USDA  had  argued  against 
certification  as  a class.  In  a hearing  last  October,  lawyers  for  the 
Department  of  Dustice  said  the  complicated  status  of  Indian  land  ownership 
meant  each  discrimination  claim  was  too  different  from  the  others  to  be 
lumped  together. 

Similar  allegations  by  black  farmers  led  to  a settlement  last  year  in 
which  the  Agriculture  Department  agreed  to  pay  them  $50,000  apiece  or  to 
reverse  aid  decisions  that  hurt  them. 

The  payments  to  black  farmers  are  expected  to  cost  taxpayers  about  $1 
billion.  About  22,000  farmers  have  filed  claims,  11,000  of  which  have  been 
approved . 

In  earlier  statements,  the  USDA  has  claimed  that  the  department  has 
significantly  changed  the  way  it  treats  minority  farmers. 

New  employees  undergo  mandatory  civil  rights  training  and  workers  are 
graded  on  their  compliance  with  civil  rights  rules  as  part  of  their 
performance  evaluations. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Associated  Press. 
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American  Indian-Owned  Company  Sues  Over  Tobacco  Seizure 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

Floughton,  Mich.  (AP)  - A dispute  between  American  Indians  and  the  state 
over  tobacco-tax  revenue  has  intensified  with  a federal  lawsuit  filed 
against  the  Michigan  Department  of  Treasury. 

The  suit  is  the  second  of  its  kind  against  the  department.  The  Daily 
Mining  Gazette  reported  Monday.  It  came  after  the  seizure  of  about  5,000 
cartons  of  untaxed  cigarettes  from  a truck  speeding  through  Alberta  last 
month . 

The  driver  was  an  employee  of  New  York-based  International  Native 
Company,  which  distributes  wholesale  cigarettes  between  Indian  nations. 

Two  of  its  retailers  include  the  Chippewa  Trading  Post  and  The  Pines,  both 
located  on  the  Keweenaw  Bay  Indian  Community  reservation  in  Baraga  County. 

"KBIC  has  been  trying  to  work  with  the  state,"  said  Dames  LaPointe,  the 
community's  chief  executive  officer.  "I  was  shocked  when  I found  out  about 
(the  seizure)." 

The  seizure  was  the  largest  ever  made  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  officials 
said.  But  tribes  contend  their  sovereign  status  prohibits  the  state  from 
imposing  a state  tax  on  tobacco. 

The  Indian-owned  company  filed  the  lawsuit  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Grand  Rapids,  where  it  filed  a similar  suit  in  mid-August  alleging 
Michigan  State  Police  are  unfairly  targeting  Indians  in  moving  trucks. 

The  department  of  treasury  maintains  the  seizure  was  legal.  Despite  the 
tribes'  sovereign  status,  officials  contend  all  cigarettes  must  bear  a 
Michigan  tax  stamp,  which  the  seized  cigarettes  lacked.  The  tribes  would 
be  reimbursed  for  cigarettes  sold  to  tribal  members. 

"There  is  a compact  that  defines  how  tribes  and  the  state  are  to 
negotiate  (such  matters),"  said  Stephanie  Van  Koevering,  spokeswoman  for 
the  Department  of  Treasury. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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October  8,  2001 
A pursuit  of  purity 

Young  inmates  discard  their  prejudices,  learn  to  manage  anger  and  pray  during 
a weekly  Native  American  sweat  lodge  ceremony. 

By  Ioanna  Corman  / joanna.corman@latimes.com 

On  the  outside  there  is  suspicion.  There  is  prejudice,  anger  and  hate. 
Outside  the  chain  link  fence  you  have  to  watch  your  back.  You  can't  share 
a cigarette  or  a drink  with  a person  of  another  race. 

Inside  the  gates,  the  men  say  they  feel  like  brothers.  This  is  Red  Tail 
Lodge,  a Native  American  ceremonial  ground  at  the  Heman  G.  Stark  Youth 
Correctional  Facility  in  Chino  that  houses  men,  ages  18  to  25.  Every 
Thursday,  up  to  50  prisoners  pray  in  the  Native  American  way.  They've  done 
horrific  things  to  earn  a place  here.  As  one  guard  puts  it,  you  name  it 
and  they've  done  it  --  murder,  rape,  arson,  robbery.  But  at  Red  Tail  Lodge, 
there  are  no  guards. 

Once  a week,  for  about  three  hours,  the  inmates  talk  about  their 
feelings.  They  pray  to  the  creator,  to  their  ancestors.  They  honor  nature 
and  the  women  in  their  lives.  It  is  the  only  place,  they  say,  where  there 
is  no  racial  tension  and  where  they  feel  free. 

In  the  sweat  lodge,  said  Curtis  Garcia,  a ward  from  Arizona,  "We  can  be 
one  when  we  pray  together.  We  draw  no  boundaries  of  any  race." 

The  sweat  lodge  ceremony  is  about  25,000  years  old  but  at  the  California 
Youth  Authority  in  Chino  it  started  in  1991,  said  limi  Castillo,  the 
prison's  Native  American  chaplain.  It  is  a form  of  group  therapy.  The  men 
are  asked  to  voice  their  feelings.  But  they  are  not  allowed  to  talk  about 
their  anger,  Castillo  said. 

"You  must  be  careful  with  your  words  because  your  words  are  your 
prayers,"  he  said. 

There  are  weapons  everywhere  --  a path  of  shorn  grass  lined  with  rocks. 
Tools  for  moving  fire-scorched  rocks  --  a rake,  a shovel,  a hoe  --  are  on 
the  ground.  There's  a stack  of  cut  wood,  too. 

But  there  has  never  been  any  violence  at  the  lodge,  Castillo  said. 

"If  blood  ever  spilled  on  these  grounds,"  he  said  he  tells  them,  "we 
would  do  a ceremony  to  burn  the  lodge  and  close  it  out." 

The  only  form  of  self-defense  a visitor  has  is  a prison-issued  panic 
button . 

When  the  wards  enter  Red  Tail  Lodge,  they  pass  through  two  gates.  The 
men  circle  the  lodge,  a low-slung  dome  made  from  willow  branches,  covered 
in  cloth,  "to  show  respect  to  our  church.  It's  the  womb  of  our  mother,  our 
earth,"  Castillo  said. 

Some  of  the  wards  play  drums,  sing  and  dance  in  the  corner.  This  is  a 
form  of  prayer,  Castillo  said.  One  man  trims  a topiary  of  a turtle,  a 
symbol  of  protection,  and  other  wards  tend  a small  garden.  Now  it  is 
filled  with  Indian  corn  but  they've  also  grown  onions,  radishes,  beans  and 
other  vegetables. 

During  one  recent  session,  some  wards  started  a fire  in  a pit  in  front 
of  the  sweat  lodge.  When  the  wood  ignited,  the  ceremony  had  started. 

It  began  with  the  talking  circle.  Behind  the  sweat  lodge  and  under  a 
giant  tree,  the  inmates  sat  in  plastic  chairs.  Many  were  shirtless, 
tattoos  covering  their  arms,  backs  and  chests.  They  handed  each  other  a 
stick  of  burning  sage.  Each  ward  passed  it  over  his  head,  under  his  arms, 
around  his  back  and  his  legs.  The  sage  is  medicine,  to  cleanse  oneself  of 
evil  in  order  to  welcome  the  good.  Then  they  spoke,  a process  that  is 
supposed  to  rid  themselves  of  negativity.  In  the  sweat  lodge,  they  will 
purify  themselves. 


Castillo  called  a ward  over  and  pointed  to  the  necklace  he  was  wearing. 
It  was  red,  white,  black  and  yellow. 

"The  creator  gave  us  those  colors  to  pray  with  and  he  did  not  make  any 
one  [race]  better  than  the  other,"  Castillo  told  the  men.  "They're  all 
equal . " 

When  asked  if  most  of  the  men  are  Native  American,  Castillo,  who  is  part 
Tongva  and  part  Acjachemen,  both  Southern  California  tribes,  doesn't 
answer  directly. 

"The  way  we  think  it,  everyone's  native,"  he  said.  "We  draw  no  color 
lines  out  here." 

Several  of  the  inmates  said  Red  Tail  Lodge  is  the  only  place  at  the 
prison  where  racial  lines  disappear. 

Outside  the  fence,  the  wards  might  stab  each  other  with  homemade  shanks, 
said  one  ward,  his  skin  the  color  of  onyx,  a choker  of  elk  bone  fastened 
to  his  neck.  Prison  officials  allowed  only  two  wards  to  use  their  names 
and  faces  for  this  article. 

"There  might  be  prejudice  on  the  outside  of  these  gates,  but  when  you 
get  in  here,  you're  free,"  he  said.  "Everywhere  else  it's  chaos.  ...  What 
more  they  got  to  do  than  rumble,  jack  people,  steal  from  each  other.  If 
you  don't  stick  with  your  own  kind,  you  don't  survive." 

Two  days  after  the  East  Coast  terrorist  attacks,  Castillo  stood  in  the 
talking  circle  holding  a stick  to  try  to  put  things  in  perspective.  Only 
the  holder  of  the  stick  is  allowed  to  speak. 

"Nothing  can  be  resolved  by  retaliating  with  hate,"  he  said.  "You  can 
not  resolve  issues  as  long  as  you  are  angry." 

When  he  was  finished  --  just  as  when  anyone  is  done  speaking  --  the  men 
replied,  "A-ho!"  to  acknowledge  the  thought. 

Some  offered  prayers  to  the  victims  of  the  Sept.  11  attacks.  Others  just 
threw  tobacco  into  the  fire.  The  smoke,  Castillo  said,  is  supposed  to 
carry  each  person's  prayers  to  the  creator. 

If  the  wards  "abuse  it  [the  tobacco]  and  they  get  busted  with  it,  I will 
not  support  it,"  Castillo  said.  "Whether  they  sell  it  or  trade  it  for 
drugs,  anything  other  than  praying  with  it,  I will  not  support  it." 

When  Robertjohn  Knapp  arrived,  the  men  formed  a line  and  hugged  him. 
Knapp,  part  Seneca  from  the  East  Coast  and  part  Tubotolobol  from  the 
Central  Valley,  led  the  sweat  lodge  ceremony. 

Knapp  and  Castillo  teach  the  men  Native  American  philosophy. 

"Give  all  things  respect,"  Castillo  said.  "You  hurt  nothing.  You  hurt  no 
one . " 

Before  the  men  enter  the  sweat  lodge,  they  must  bow  and  ask  Knapp 
permission  to  enter. 

There  were  four  rounds  of  prayer.  They  sat  in  darkness,  body  pressed 
against  body  around  a pit  of  rocks.  First,  the  men  prayed  for  themselves. 
Each  round  brought  more  rocks,  more  heat.  Water  infused  with  sage  was 
poured  on  the  rocks.  Sweet-smelling  heat  billowed  out. 

The  door  opened  and  Knapp  told  them,  "No  other  animals  do  this  [destroy 
each  other].  No  other  life  forms  do  this.  Be  careful  how  you  think  ... 
when  you  hear  those  people  calling  for  revenge.  If  you  hurt  me,  I'm  going 
to  absorb  it  and  not  take  it  personally.  I'm  not  going  to  take  it  as  an 
insult.  So  with  that,  we're  going  to  begin  to  pray." 

They  prayed  for  the  women  in  their  lives.  They  prayed  for  loved  ones.  By 
the  last  round,  the  wards  near  the  door  sprawled  on  the  ground.  Sweat  and 
mud  covered  them.  Finally  they  gave  thanks  for  what  they  have  been  given. 

When  Nicholas  Myers  lived  in  North  Las  Vegas,  he  said  he  ran  with  gangs 
and  did  drugs.  When  he  got  to  the  Youth  Authority  in  1999,  he  said  he  hung 
out  with  gang  members. 

"I  wasn't  into  spiritual  things,"  he  said. 

But  he  started  coming  to  the  sweat  lodge  in  May. 

"The  brothers  that  are  in  here  made  me  realize  things  like  that  [gangs] 
are  childish  and  selfish,"  he  said.  "I  put  my  mom,  my  family  through  a lot 
of  things.  I'm  just  trying  to  grow  up." 

Fie  and  others  said  the  ceremony  helps  them  manage  their  anger. 

It  has  "taught  me  to  think  about  other  people,"  Myers  said. 

When  the  ceremony  ended,  the  wards  crawled  out.  They  formed  a receiving 
line  to  the  right,  completing  another  circle.  They  embraced  each  other. 


They  looked  shaky  and  weak.  They  held  hands  and  then  raised  them  up  and 
cried  out. 

One  ward  didn't  want  to  sweat.  He  said  he  had  done  drugs  that  day  and 
didn't  want  to  show  disrespect  to  Castillo  or  Knapp,  whom  the  men  call 
uncle . 

"You've  got  to  suffer  for  your  prayers,"  the  inmate  said.  "It  makes  you 
humble. " 
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"ATTACK  ON  AMERICA": 

INTELLIGENCE  GATHERING  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS  RESTRICTIONS 
RESPONSE  OF  JENNIFER  K.  HARBURY 
September  18,  2001 

In  the  wake  of  the  tragedy  and  horror  which  occurred  last  week  in  both 
New  York  City  and  Washington  D.C.,  I find  myself  compelled  to  write  and 
comment  upon  the  reaction  of  certain  government  officials.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  an  enormous  lapse  in  our  national  intelligence  efforts  has 
occurred,  resulting  in  the  simultaneous  hijacking  of  four  separate 
passenger  jets,  the  destruction  of  the  World  Trade  Towers,  an  outright 
attack  on  the  Pentagon,  and  unimaginable  human  suffering.  In  response  to 
public  criticism,  some  officials  have  decried  certain  human  rights 
restrictions  which  they  claim  have  impeded  the  ability  to  taken  action  and 
to  obtain  needed  information  from  "unsavory  persons".  Specifically,  they 
are  referring  to  U.S.  legal  prohibitions  against  assassinations,  and  the 
more  recent  requirements  that  before  our  CIA  agents  may  hire  a known  human 
rights  violator  as  an  informant,  they  must  notify  and  obtain  clearance 
from  their  superiors.  The  last  restriction  was  imposed  after  my  husband,  a 
Mayan  resistance  leader,  was  secretly  detained  and  tortured  for  two  years, 
then  executed  without  trial,  by  Guatemalan  military  officers  on  CIA 
payroll . 

I wish  to  begin  my  response  by  expressing  my  own  deep  shock  and  sadness 
over  last  week's  savage  actions  against  the  civilians  of  New  York  and 
Washington.  As  an  attorney  born  and  raised  in  the  northeast,  I had  many 
friends  in  offices  all  too  near  to  the  World  Trade  Center,  and  have 
agonized  over  their  safety  for  many  days  now.  More  searing  still  for  me 
have  been  the  stories  of  those  who  are  still  missing,  and  the  pain  of 
their  desperate  friends  and  families.  My  heart  goes  out  to  each  and  every 
one  of  them,  for  I remember  such  pain  all  too  well.  It  took  me  three  long 
years  and  several  dangerous  hunger  strikes  to  learn  what  had  become  of  my 
own  husband.  By  then,  of  course,  it  was  too  late  to  save  his  life. 

I most  certainly  understand  and  share  the  rage  we  must  all  feel  over 
this  national  tragedy.  However,  revenge  is  indeed  best  served  cold;  and  we 
should  take  care  not  to  worsen  the  security  of  our  own  citizenry  by 
lashing  out  blindly  instead  of  thinking  clearly. 

As  I have  stated  in  the  past,  I certainly  agree  that  under  emergency 
circumstances  involving  the  imminent  loss  of  human  life,  such  as  a 
possible  bombing  or  hijacking,  greater  flexibility  should  be  permitted  to 
our  intelligence  gathering  personnel.  However,  precisely  such  flexibility 
is  built  into  the  current  rules.  Our  CIA  agents  are  not  prohibited  from 
purchasing  information  from  unsavory  characters.  They  are  simply  required 
to  inform  their  superiors,  who  in  turn  will  ascertain  that  such 
connections  are  justified.  In  cases  involving  international  terrorism, 
there  is  little  question  that  such  justification  exists.  It  is  thus 
difficult  to  see  how  our  intelligence  was  hampered  in  this  context;  and 
indeed,  CIA  spokespersons  themselves  say  that  they  have  continued  to  use 
such  operatives  without  difficulties. 

The  complained  of  human  rights  restrictions  are  not  designed  to  obstruct 


government  efforts  to  protect  us  from  terrorist  actions.  To  the  contrary, 
they  are  designed  to  prevent  our  own  agencies  from  themselves  aiding  and 
abetting  and  collaborating  in  terrorist-like  actions  against  the  citizens 
of  other  countries.  Sadly,  there  is  no  shortage  of  well  documented 
examples  to  illustrate  this  need.  In  1973  the  people  of  Chile  watched  in 
horror  similar  to  our  own,  as  their  capitol  building  was  bombed,  their 
elected  President  assassinated,  and  their  friends  and  family  herded  into 
the  National  Stadium  and  other  detention  centers,  then  battered  and  killed 
by  the  thousands.  U.S.  Agency  files  more  than  establish  the  deep 
involvement  and  responsibility  of  the  CIA  for  the  Pinochet  coup  and  its 
violent  aftermath.  The  CIA  is  also  responsible  for  the  bloody  1954  coup  in 
Guatemala,  and  the  frightening  repression  which  followed.  The  United 
Nations  Truth  Commission  report  of  1999  severely  criticized  our 
intelligence  community  for  its  close  collaboration  with  and  support  for 
the  Guatemalan  military  throughout  its  counter-insurgency  campaign.  The 
army  was  found  responsible  for  some  93%  of  the  war  crimes,  which  included 
the  torture,  murder  and  "disappearance"  of  some  200,000  civilians  and  the 
massacre  of  some  660  Mayan  villages.  The  U.N.  also  ruled  that  the  army  was 
guilty  of  genocide;  the  same  army  the  CIA  had  chosen  as  its  close  friend 
and  partner.  These  actions  were  not  taken  to  protect  American  lives  from 
terrorists,  but  rather,  to  coldly  guard  our  cash  flow. 

This  is  hardly  a record  of  which  we,  the  citizens  of  this  nation,  can  be 
proud.  Nor  is  our  own  security  increased  by  fomenting  such  hatred  against 
us  abroad.  It  is  because  of  excess  and  abuses  of  this  nature  that  the 
human  rights  restrictions  in  question,  flimsy  though  they  may  be,  are  now 
in  place.  They  are  in  place  to  protect  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  ours  as 
well  as  our  friends'  and  neighbors'. 

I worry  greatly  that  as  our  intelligence  and  military  agencies  sow,  so 
shall  we  the  citizens  reap.  Let  us  not,  as  we  plunge  towards  war,  toss 
aside  the  human  rights  protections  so  hard  won  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  whether  the  Geneva  Conventions  or  the  ban  upon  torture.  I speak 
from  experience.  My  husband  was  detained  in  complete  isolation  for  two 
years.  He  was  battered,  drugged,  injected  with  toxins,  and  held  in  a full 
body  cast  to  prevent  his  escape,  then  either  flung  from  a helicopter  or 
dismembered.  His  body  has  yet  to  be  returned  to  me.  Who  among  us  could 
ever  accept  such  a fate  for  any  of  the  young  men  and  women  in  our  armed 
forces,  should  they  fall  captive?  The  answer  , of  course,  is  no  one.  For 
this  very  reason  we  had  best  hold  firm  to  our  most  basic  human  rights 
restrictions.  Let  us  not  inflict  what  we  would  not  wish  to  suffer. 

Jennifer  K.  Harbury 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  lpdc-on@mail-list.com  > 

"RE : New  Peltier  Campaign"  

Date:  Wed,  3 Oct  2001  12:17:44  -0500 
From:  "LPDC"  <lpdc@idir . net> 

Sub j : New  Peltier  Campaign:  Oct  12 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

LEONARD  PELTIER  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE  TO  RELEASE  NEW  CAMPAIGN  ANNOUNCEMENT  ON 
"COLUMBUS  DAY"  OCT.  12 

Dear  Friends, 

Despite  these  difficult  and  uncertain  times,  we  plan  to  move  forward  with 
the  new  campaign  to  free  Leonard  Peltier.  We  have  identified  some  new 
avenues  by  which  to  seek  justice  and  your  continued  support  will  be 
important.  We  will  release  the  new  campaign  announcement  on  "Columbus  Day 
October  12,  and  we  hope  you  will  enter  with  us  into  the  next  phase  of  the 


struggle.  We  cannot  leave  Leonard  behind.  Thank  you  for  your  strength  and 
understanding. 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

P.S.  Several  people  have  continued  to  report  that  their  messages  to  us  are 
being  bounced  back.  As  of  yesterday,  the  problem  was  supposed  to  have  been 
permanently  fixed.  If  you  e-mail  us  and  your  message  does  not  go  through, 
please  notify  us  by  phone,  or  fax  the  bounced  message  to  us:  P.785-842-5774 
/ F. 785-842-5796.  Thank  you. 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  lpdc-on@mail-list.com  > 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Tuesday,  October  9,  2001  7:48  PM 
From:  "Janet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy .org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner  News 

Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Date:  Thursday,  October  04,  2001  11:35  PM 
From:  "Catrel"  <catrel@rapidnet . com> 

Sub j : Please  add  to  WI  - Pen  Pals  Needed 
>To:  "Janet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy . org> 

Would  you  please  post  the  following  inmates  in  the  Prisoner  section  of 
WI  again?  I know  a few  especially  are  NOT  getting  mail  and  are  really 
needing  some. 

Steven  Chee  #04062-051  Navajo 
U S P Atlanta 
Box  PMB 

601  McDonough  Blvd.  S.E. 

Atlanta,  GA  30315 

Ed  Brady  #28270-008  Navajo 
U S P Beaumont 
P 0 Box  26030 
Beaumont,  TX  77720 

Steven  J.  Hado  #06274-152  4-A  Apache 
U S P Allenwood 
P 0 Box  3000 
White  Deer,  PA  17887 

Morgan  McKee  #26842-048  Shoshone 
Federal  Correctional  Institution 
C 3 - Cell  311 
P 0 Box  724 
Edgefield,  SC  29824 


Dale  Ray  #15726-074  Cherokee 
Federal  Correctional  Institution 


PMB  100  - Gamma  A 
Talladega,  AL  35160 


Lloyd  Thomas  Dr  #160211  Cocopah 
AZ  State  Prison  Complex  - Yuma 
Cheyenne-South  9-D-5 
P 0 Box  13006 
Yuma,  AZ  85364-3006 

Desse  Young  #36977  Lakota  --  in  the  hole 

Gerald  Dismounts  Thrice  #34104  Lakota  --  in  the  hole 

David  Burgess  #32391  Lakota 

all  at  SD  State  Penitentiary 

P 0 Box  5911 

Sioux  Falls,  SD  35160 

and  a new  brother: 

Everett  D.  Pierce  #21939-018  Pottawattamie 
C-3  Rm  403 

Federal  Correctional  Institution 
P 0 Box  724 
Edgefield,  SC  29824 


Standing  Deer's  new  address: 

Robert  H.  Wilson  #640539,  Estelle  Unit,  264  FM  3478, 
Huntsville,  TX  77320-3322 


If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 
brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 
information  about  them  they'd  like  shared. 

Danet  Smith 
Owlstar  Trading  Post 
http : //www . owlstar . com 
owlstar@speakeasy .org 

"RE : Rustywire:  The  King  and  His  Men"  

Date:  Tue,  18  Sep  2001  08:19:28  -0500 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RW-KING  & MEN" 

http: //www. geocities . com/SoHo/Nook/1574/ 

Navajo  Spaceships,  Star  Mountain  and  Rez  Memories 

An  Online  Writing  Dournal,  Prose  & Poetry  by  Dohn  Rustywire,  Navajo 

The  King  and  His  Men 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

Let  me  see... how  to  start  this... maybe  from  the  beginning... 

There  was  a Navajo  man  and  his  group  who  travelled  to  Santa  Fe  in  the 
1800 's  to  sue  for  peace,  they  entered  the  plaza  and  spoke  with  with  the 
Governor  there.  They  spoke  about  the  need  to  have  Navajo  children  and 
women  taken  from  their  homeland  and  sold  as  slaves  in  Mexico. 

The  group  was  made  up  of  family  men,  I guess  in  some  ways  like  myself 
wondering  about  the  day  to  day  things  of  survival.  How  to  provide  some 
basic  necessities  and  wanting  a future  for  their  children. 

These  Navajo  men  were  invited  to  eat,  and  as  they  did  so  sat  in  a circle 
with  a Sante  Fe  citizen  seated  between  them.  They  probably  thought  the 
words  spoken  were  true.  That  maybe  the  Governor  was  a family  man  like 
themselves  and  that  there  might  be  some  truth  in  his  words.  They  were 
mistaken.  Each  was  slain  by  his  dinner  partner  and  their  bodies  thrown 
into  a wash  outside  the  city.  One  of  the  men  was  able  to  escape  and  spoke 
of  the  happenings  there. 


Today  things  are  much  different.  We  don't  kill  each  other  or  make  slaves 
of  one  another;  after  all  we  are  men  like  others.  We  as  natives  are  now  US 
citizens,  it  was  granted  to  us  in  1924.  We  have  the  right  to  vote,  even 
though  some  counties  and  states  did  not  provide  the  vote  until  the  1960's. 

We  are  born  free,  to  choose  our  own  life  and  way  of  living.  Those  of  us 
born  on  reservations  know  a little  about  life  there.  Those  of  us  who 
weren't  have  heard  of  the  experiences  of  growing  up  there.  Maybe  some  went 
to  boarding  schools,  some  of  the  experiences  there  were  bad,  but  in  the 
end  we  learned  to  be  self  sufficient.  Originally  that  is  what  they  were 
created  for  so  that  we  could  learn  to  be  better  educated  persons  in  the 
world . 

The  one  thing  that  comes  to  mind  is  that  times  have  changed,  we  are  now 
in  a new  millenium.  The  words  to  seek  a better  life,  to  know,  to 
understand  and  get  that  sheepskin,  a diploma  will  open  some  doors  and  a 
better  life.  It  is  in  the  end  what  we  stribe  for,  to  make  a place  for 
ourselves  like  any  other  people. 

It  is  with  this  mind  that  I grew  up  listening  to  the  council  of  my 
fathers,  my  mothers  and  family  to  do  better  than  them,  to  not  be  like  them 
uneducated  in  the  ways  of  the  world. 

I remember  my  first  experience  in  eating  at  a fancy  restaurant,  not 
konwing  how  to  use  the  forks,  and  spoons  that  lined  the  table.  Not  knowing 
anything  about  skiing  or  tennis,  or  some  other  things  that  I have  not 
experienced.  In  some  ways  I had  come  far,  with  wide  open  eyes  and  wonder 
at  the  world  where  I was  born.  I learned  that  you  can  get  from  here  to 
there  if  you  put  in  the  effort.  Maybe  not  always  but  that  you  keep  going 
to  try  to  make  it  better  for  yourself  and  then  your  children.  I expected 
to  be  myself,  what  ever  that  maybe.  The  possibilities  were  endless. 

It  came  to  me  one  time  that  as  I was  doing  some  curious  searching  at  the 
library  that  there  was  a Navajo  scout  at  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona,  who  was 
killed  and  buried  near  the  fort  there.  It  happened  during  the  1870's.  I 
went  looking  for  it  go  do  a story  for  the  tribal  paper  as  correspondent 
meaning  I was  not  a reporter  but  paid  $2.00  a column  inch  for  what  was 
printed.  As  s young  struggling  parent  it  was  extra  money  so  I found  myself 
looking  for  the  location  of  the  grave. 

Now  days  Fort  Defiance  is  not  a fort,  not  like  in  the  old  days,  the  old 
fort  is  gone,  just  one  or  two  rock  buildings  are  there.  If  you  were  to  go 
there  you  would  find  the  old  Fort  Defiance  Agency  buildings,  a motor  pool 
and  education  building  and  the  old  Fort  Defiance  hospital  built  in  the 
1930' s.  There  is  housing  for  the  doctors,  nurses  and  support  people  who 
work  there.  It  sits  in  a small  valley  next  to  a place  called  Blue  Canyon. 

It  was  near  here  I thought  the  grave  might  be  found.  I spoke  to  the  old 
people  around  there  and  some  said  it  was  there  on  the  northside.  I found  a 
fenced  in  yard  where  there  were  old  Bailey  pantoon  bridges  from  World  War 
II  stacked  in  the  yard.  I thought  it  was  strange  to  see  them  since  there 
is  no  water  around  the  place.  Anyway  I looked  for  someone  to  let  me  in  and 
found  a secretary  in  an  office  and  she  said  I couldn't  go  in  there.  It  was 
against  goverment  regulations. 

I went  up  on  the  hill  and  after  a bit  crawled  under  the  fence  and  walked 
around.  Near  the  middle  of  the  yard  amongst  old  55  gallon  drums,  I found  a 
headstone,  that  said  Floskie,  Navajo  Scout.  I had  found  it  there.  I studied 
the  rock,  it  was  carved  out  of  hard  stone,  with  lichen  covering  it  making 
it  soft  green  colored.  It  surprised  me  to  see  it  that  way.  I left  the 
place  and  wrote  a story  about  it  for  the  Navajo  Times  and  left  it  at  that. 

I got  a call  from  someone  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  was  asked 
to  show  them  where  it  was  at,  since  I reported  it  was  in  the  road  shed 
yerd  of  the  road  department.  I had  a little  time  so  I went  up  there  and 
was  asked  to  wait  by  the  gate  and  that  someone  would  be  there. 

The  day  was  warm,  a hot  summer  day.  I stood  there  and  saw  the  gate  was 
in  need  of  repair  and  waited.  After  a little  bit,  I saw  three  men  come  out 
of  a building  at  the  agency.  They  were  White  men,  dressed  in  work  slacks 
and  dress  shirts.  As  they  walked  across  the  dirt  parking  lot,  I could  see 
them.  They  were  all  the  same  size,  but  the  two  on  the  side  were  talking  to 
the  man  in  the  middle.  He  was  the  center  of  attention.  I thought  he  looked 
like  a minor  king,  with  two  valets  escorting  him.  As  they  came  closer  I 
heard  the  speaking. 


"If  there  is  a grave,  what  will  we  do?" 

"Let's  see  if  there  is  one  first." 

"Yes,  you  are  right,  we  will  have  to  see." 

"Is  this  the  guy  that  wrote  the  story  about  it?" 

"I  think  so,  maybe  it  is,  yes  I think  it  is." 

One  of  the  men  said  to  me,  are  you  the  reporter? 

No  I said,  I just  wrote  a story.  One  of  the  men  ran  to  the  gate  and 
opened  the  lock.  The  middle  man  walked  in  first.  The  last  one  followed 
close  behind.  If  the  middle  man  had  a robe,  this  third  man  would  have  been 
carrying  it. 

"Can  you  show  us  where  you  found  it?",  he  added,  "You  know  you  were 
tresspassing  on  goverment  property,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  I crawled  in  and  found  it  right  over  there."  I pointed  it  out.  The 
middle  man  pulled  out  a cigar,  and  one  the  men  lit  it.  I thought  this  guy 
must  be  the  Superintendent  for  the  agency.  He  looked  at  me  his  eyes  were 
gray,  he  studied  me,  took  a puff  of  his  cigar.  "How  do  you  know  this  is 
the  grave?" 

I said,  his  name  is  written  on  it,  on  this  side.  They  couldn't  fit 
between  the  stacks  of  metak  but  craned  their  heads  to  look  at  it  and  saw 
the  name. 

The  middle  man,  looked  at  the  one  on  his  right,  who  looked  guilty.  He 
said  to  him  with  a raised  voice,  "Did  you  know  this  was  here!"  The  man  on 
the  right  mumble  something,  the  middle  man  said,  we  will  take  care  of  it, 
when  I asked  about  how  they  were  going  to  preserve  and  protect  it. 

The  middle  man,  said.  "You  are  tresspassing  on  government  property,  you 
know  that  is  a federal  offesne  don't  you."  His  voice  was  stern.  He  spoke 
to  me  as  child.  I brought  up  that  I was  writing  for  the  paper,  he  smiled 
at  me  and  said,  come  to  my  office  and  we  will  talk  about  it. 

The  one  on  the  right  had  a worried  look  on  his  face,  he  was  going  to  be 
in  trouble.  His  other  counterpart  made  a point,  to  let  him  know  it  as  they 
followed  their  boss  back  across  the  parking  lot.  They  ran  after  him  as  if 
to  somehow  keep  the  reservation  dust  off  his  shoes. 

I was  not  a factor  in  the  their  conversation,  until  I got  into  the 
office  where  he  made  sure  he  explained  they  would  fix  it.  He  smiled  at  me 
and  talked  friendly  as  he  gave  me  his  name,  making  sure  I got  it  right  for 
the  paper.  As  he  sat  there,  one  of  the  men  sat  attentively  at  his  desk 
just  across  from  him,  waiting  to  hear  some  need  he  could  fulfill.  His  face 
and  emotions  hung  on  every  word  of  the  middle  man. 

I felt  sorry  for  them,  but  little  did  I know. 

I finished  the  story  and  it  was  printed. 

After  all  these  years,  the  grave  is  still  there  with  the  same  Bailey 
bridges  sitting  against  it.  I learned  that  the  Superintendent  of  the 
agency  is  a king,  he  controls  through  roughly  2000  laws,  rules  and 
regulations,  how  I conduct  my  use  of  the  land,  my  home,  my  family  matters, 
what  law  and  order  code  applies  to  me,  where  I can  cut  firewood  and  how 
much.  He  has  set  up  a sanctuary  for  the  Mexican  Spotted  Owl  that  prevents 
my  children  from  going  into  the  forests  whre  I played  as  a child.  In 
disputes  he  has  final  authority  to  sya  what  happens  in  land  disputes, 
water  use,  livestock  grazing  and  my  education.  His  authority  extends  to 
his  designate  signing  my  certificate  of  Indian  blood.  He  can  say  whether 
or  not  I can  look  at  my  birth  records,  family  history  and  census  data. 

It  is  April  2001,  and  I am  an  entolled  Indian.  This  definition  of  Indian 
means  literally  that  I can  not  take  care  of  my  own  affairs,  he  is  keeper. 

No  where  is  there  a place  like  this  on  earth,  where  like  in  the  old  Soviet 
satellite  nations,  where  I can  exist  that  I can  never  own  the  land  I live 
on  or  sell  my  own  home  without  his  permission.  I am  by  law  incompetant. 

This  was  made  moreso  by  the  recent  amendments  to  the  code  of  federal 
regulations  that  deal  with  Indian  probate,  Indian  lands,  rights  of  way, 
mineral  leasing,  where  changes  allow  him  to  "make  determinations  in  my 
best  interest.  If  I have  a piece  of  allotted  Indian  land,  and  don't  want 
to  lease  to  a white  man,  the  king  and  his  men  can  look  at  me  and  say.... we 
decide  what  is  in  your  best  interests .. .you  are  an  indian  and  nothing  more. 
You  are  incompetant.  We  are  the  BIA  and  these  changes  to  the  regulations 
that  govern  your  life  give  us  greater  power  than  we  had  before.  If  you 
should  die  and  be  buried  at  some  future  date  when  a young  man  crawls  over 


a fence  to  look  at  youn  grave  we  will  decide  what  is  best  for  you. 

All  the  talk  about  self  determination,  and  self  sufficiency  is  like 
pouring  water  on  sand. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Poem:  I Know  One  Thing"  

Date:  Sun,  28  May  2000  10:29:08  -0400 
From:  "Dreamwalker"  <buffalowoman@lamere.net> 

Sub j : Poems 

I Know  One  Thing 

Strange  as  the  shadows  lengthen 
as  time  meets  itself  coming  back 
as  days  amass  and  fall  away 
there  is  more 

Once  an  Old  Man  told  me 
Fear  not 

for  fear  will  rob  you 
Fear  will  steal  your  Spirit 

In  the  days 

that  wander  in  and  out 

I have  learned 

his  singular  Wisdom 

What  we  fear 
what  we  most  fear 
is  ourselves 
our  failings 

Yet  if  ever  we  were  honest 
we  have  none 

we  are  beings  of  the  Grandfathers 
and  as  such  are  pure 

Too  much  do  we  give  over  to  fear 
too  many  days  do  we  sacrifice 
to  fear 

too  much  lost  forever 

I say  live 
I say  live  well 
your  Heart 
your  Spirit 

Live  so  you  have  no  regrets 
I can  still  see  His  face 
as  he  spoke  these  words 
Live  so  you  have  no  regrets 

It  is  a tall  order 
and  Honest  retreat 
a life's  journey 
met 

It  is  not  so  hard  really 
to  live  by  Creators  word 
you  must  but  give  up 
Sacred  Ego 

Sacred  Ego 
As  Arvol,  says 


the  single  downfall 
of  us  all 

One  let  go 
once  unfettered 
simple  pleasures  rise 
consume  self 

Not  such  a Mystery  after  all 
it  is  never  about  self 
it  never  was 
it  is  about  the  People 

Only 

always 

and  forever 

about  the  People 

Crys  The  Tears/Dreamwalker~Lakota 
copyright  2000 

- — "RE:  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  01  Oct  2001  06:14:32  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  October  15-21 

OKAKOPA 

(October) 

(Ikuwa) 

15 

How  much  more  interesting  is  the  tapestry  woven  of  many  colors  than  that 
woven  of  only  one  hue. 

16 

The  wind  whispers  over  the  mountains  and  through  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
below. 

17 

The  land  trembles  --  Pele  is  awakening! 

18 

The  ocean  is  the  source  of  all  life. 

19 

We  bless  the  earth  ...  and  are  blessed  by  it. 

20 

If  you  would  see  all  the  world,  climb  to  the  mountain's  pinnacle. 

21 

The  solitude  of  the  wilderness  helps  me  find  myself. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Sun,  14  Oct  2001  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 


date:  thu,  23  aug  2001  11:47:15  edt 
from:  bkml2345@aol.com 
sub j : powwow 


1st  annual  crazy  water  pow  wow 
Saturday,  October  13,  2001  2pm  - 11:30pm 
crazy  water  hotel,  downtown  mineral  wells,  texas 
come  join  us  for  authentic  american  indian  food, 
arts  & crafts,  jewelry,  cake  walks,  raffles, 
auctions  and  more. 

head  staff 

master  of  ceremonies  & ad--lance  carney,  ponca 

head  singer--roger  perdasofpy, kiowa/apache/comanche 

head  man  dancer- -dennis  begay,  navajo  (dineh) 

head  gourd  dancer--byron  komah,  comanche 

head  lady  dancer--sharon  perdasofpy,  comanche/cherokee 

2pm--  opening  prayer,  flags  posted 

2pm-5pm- -gourd  dancing 

5pm-6:30--supper  break 

6:30-7pm--gourd  dancing 

7:30pm--  grand  entry 

7:30-11: 30pm- - inter -tribal  dancing 

all  drums,  singers,  dancers  and  arts  & crafts  welcome!  for  arts  & crafts 
contact  jeani  red  eagle  <redeagle@f lash . net>  972-675-8532  or  for  general 
info  contact  tom  simmons  <gadoga@yahoo . com>  972-412-7119. 
vendors  may  open  early  as  street  parade  begins  at  9am  and  hotel  doors  will 
be  open  then. 

host  motel--days  inn,  1106  w.  park,  i20  exit  406, 
dennis  rd,  Weatherford,  texas  tel  817-594-3816 

pow  wow  is  sponsored  by  the  crazy  water  festival  committee  of  mineral 
wells,  the  texas  district  of  the  northern  cherokee  tribe  of  indians,  by 
western  petro  corporation  and  by  red  eagle  creations. 

*no  alcohol  or  drugs  allowed* 


tom  j.  simmons  (gadoga) 
p.o.  box  794371 
dallas,  texas  75379 

member:  board  of  directors-american  indian  chamber  of  commerce  of  texas 
tel.  972-412-7119  email  gadoga@yahoo.com 
member:  american  indian  arts  council 


date:  wed,  11  jul  2001  00:41:29  -0500  (cdt) 
from:  susanbates@webtv.net  (susan  bates) 
sub j : day  of  mourning 

>to:  gars@speakeasy.org  (gary  night  owl) 

the  medicine  society  to  which  i belong  is  going  to  hold  a day  of 
mourning  on  October  13,  2001,  in  Springfield,  missouri.  the  purpose  of 
this  event  is  to  remember  all  the  people  who  were  murdered,  kidnapped, 
raped,  tortured,  infected  with  disease  and  ripped  from  their  culture 
since  the  arriving  of  columbus. 

it  is  my  intention  to  gather  as  many  names  of  these  people  as  possible, 
the  names  will  be  read  slowly  with  the  beat  of  a drum  to  mark  their 
presence . 

if  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  your  ancestors  who  died  in  this  manner, 
please  send  them  to  me  and  i will  see  that  they  are  honored,  if  you 
don't  know  the  name,  you  may  say  something  like,  " in  memory  of  my 
great-great  grandfather  who  died  on  the  trail  of  tears,"  or  "in  memory 
of  the  50  people  who  were  murdered  at  ...  by " 

now  is  the  time  to  honor  our  ancestors,  it  is  up  to  you. 
you  can  e-mail  me  at  susanbates@webtv.net 
or  write  to  me  at 

susan  bates,  rr  3 box  654,  cabool,  mo  65689 


date:  wed,  12  sep  2001  08:18:47  -0500 
from:  gary  smith  <gars@speakeasy . org> 
sub j : na  news  item 

------  -cforwarded  news>-  - - - 


filename="aboriginal  festival" 

international  aboriginal  festival 

all  nations  under  one  sky  - preventing  racism 

november  30'th  to  december  2'nd  2001 

lansdowne  park  - aberdeen  pavilion  and  coliseum  build 

Ottawa,  Ontario  Canada 

official  website: 

http: //iaf can .tripod . ca/page2. html 

the  international  aboriginal  festival  is  a non-political,  cross-cultura 
family  event  that  offers  something  for  everyone.  it  is  a time  for  all 
nations  to  share  and  learn  about  aboriginal  people  from  all  over  the 
world,  people  of  all  ages  and  nationalities  will  enjoy  the  many 
activities  this  festival  has  to  offer. 

++admiss ion -pas sports 

+general  passport 

elder's  gathering  and  women's  support  group  workshops/seminars, 
international  powwow  & market 
adults  passport  10.00  per  day 

children's  passport  under  5-12  yrs  5.00  per  day 
crafters/artists/food/tourism  providers  marketplace  only 
adults  5.00  per  day 
children  under  5-12  yrs  3.00  per  day 

+international  talent  showcase 
adults  12.00 

children  under  5-12  yrs  8.00 

school  day  - (invited  teachers  and  children  only) -free 
all  events 

elders  over  65  (be  honest) 
and 

children  under  5 
free 

tickets  available  by  calling  (613)  247-0413 

or  by  email  at  iafcan@home.com  and  put  'tickets'  in  the  subject  line 


4th  annual 

doc  holliday  days  and  native  american  festival  2001 
Saturday,  november  10th,  9am  til  9pm 
Sunday,  november  11th,  9am  til  6pm 
storytellers,  arts  & crafts, 
games,  food  and  fun! 

experience  the  excitement  of  the  dance 

and  culture  of  the  native  americans 

host  drum  - tba 

head  man  - scott  crisp 

head  lady  - monica  arrington 

m/c  - gary  smith 

a/d  - tba 

math  fields,  griffin,  ga 

for  more  information:  contact 

mark  or  ruth  davis  (256)  820-6315 

a $5.00  donation  to  the  doc  holliday  society 

gets  you  a million  $$$  worth  of  fun !!!!!!!!!!! 

western  reenactments  - living  history  at  its 

very  best  - old  car  cruise  on  sat.  at  1 to  5 


whispering  winds  powwow  dates 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 
email  us  your  dates  whiswind@i-55.com 


for  dates  to  appear  in  whispering  wind  magazine, 
dates  need  to  be  submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance. 

last  update:  july  11,  2001 

these  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from  flyers 
emails,  phone  calls,  whispering  wind  or  its  publisher  written  heritage, 
inc.j  are  not  responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations,  it  is  always 
a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for  verification. 

October  2001 

12-14  powwow,  agriculture  center,  hagerstown,  md.  info:  (252)  257-5383 

12- 14  2nd  annual  pony  meeks  memoriam.  chikamaka-cherokee  indian  festival, 
tracy  ball  park,  tracy  city,  tn.  info:  (615)  907-0308  or 

email:  eagleheart47@hotmail.com 

13  4th  annual  american  indian  powwow,  omaha  civic  center, omaha, ne . 
info:  (402)  444-5066 

13  post  408  powwow,  methodist  church,  pearland,  tx.  info:  (281)  485-3919. 
13  5th  annual  intertribal  powwow,  east  side  park,  hearne,  tx. 
info:  (979)  828-4977. 

13- 14  the  spirit  of  this  place  powwow  indian  festival  and  powwow,  pembroke 
nh.  info:  (603)  485-5070  or  e-mail:  pempowwow@aol.com 

13-14  harvest  moon  powwow,  francis  farms,  rehoboth,  ma. 
info:  (508)  336-8426. 

13-14  american  indian  powwow,  walker  county  civic  center,  rock  springs,  ga 
info:  (706)  226-7995 

19- 21  ossahatchee  powwow,  hamilton,  ga.  info:  (706)  628-7653. 

20  24th  annual  autumn  powwow,  univ  of  Wisconsin,  milwaukee,  wi. 
info:  (414)  229-5880. 

20- 21  2nd  annual  saracen  memorial  powwow  in  honor  of  the  quapaw  people, 
pine  bluff  convention  center,  pine  bluff,  ar.  info:  (870)  541-5402. 

20-21  annual  otcoraro  native  american  fall  festival,  camp  john  ware, 
lacaster  county,  pa.  info:  (717)  284-3427. 

20-21  6th  annual  moving  waters  powwow,  canyon  lake,  tx. 
info:  (830)  964-3613. 

20-21  8th  annual  healing  of  all  nations,  accohannock  native  american  fall 
festival  & pauwau.  bending  water  park,  maryland's  eastern  shore,  info: 
(410)  623-2660  accohannock@crisfield.net 

20-21  land  of  falling  waters  pow  wow.  middleschool  at  parkside,  jackson, 
michigan.  info:  landoffallingwaters@hotmail.com,  or  email: 
osagelin@nativemail . com 

26-28  14th  annual  mid-columbia  river  powwow,  celilo,  or. 
info:  (509)  877-6105. 

26-28  southeastern  indian  intertribal  powwow,  the  parks  at  chehaw,  albany 
georgia.  info:  jerry  laney  229-787-5180  evenings,  nativeway@mindspring.com 
or  www.nativewayproductions.com. 

26-28  14th  annual  mid-columbia  river  powwow,  celilo,  or. 
info:  (509)  865-5121. 

26- 28  southeastern  indian  intertribal  powwow,  corner  of  s jefferson 
(hwy  91)  & albany  by-pass,  albany,  ga.  info:  (229)  787-5180. 

27  2nd  annual  competition  powwow,  legend  of  the  white  buffalo.  $15,000 
prize  money,  lone  star  convention  & expo  center,  conroe,  tx.  info:  carroll 
cocchia:  936-441-4572  or  anna  edwards:  281-452-3614, 
vendors  call:  pat  poland  : 936-756-1225 

27- 28  four  wins  tribe  louisiana  cherokee  confederacy  powwow,  forestry 
festival  fairgrounds,  west  louisiana,  la.  info:  (337)  537-8318 

november  2001 

2-4  powwow,  f redericksburg  fairgrounds,  fredericksburg,  va. 
info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 

2 -4  15th  annual  aia  orlando  pow  wow.  sponsored  by  the  american  indian 
association  of  fla.,  inc.  central  florida  fairgrounds  orlando,  fl. 
info:  (407)  862-9676  aiapowwow@cf 1 . rr . com 


9-11  36th  annual  yakama  natioin  veteran's  day  celebration  & powwow, 
pavilion,  white  swan,  wa.  info;  (509)  877-6105. 

9-11  4th  annual  festival  of  native  american  arts,  harley  paiutes 
campground,  georgetown,  fl.  info:  (386)  328-9988. 

9- 11  the  great  american  indian  exposition,  showplace,  richmond,  va. 
info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 

10  26th  annual  veterans  powwow,  cliftonville  middle  school,  cliftonville 
road,  northampton,  england.  host  drum  centreland  singers,  kirn  oakeshott 
m/c.  info  01144  1064  414155. 

10  tri-cities  inter-tribal  association,  inc.  and  fort  lee  equal 
opportunity  honor  pow  wow.  fort  lee,  Virginia,  to  honor  pow/mia  and 
veterans  from  all  wars,  info:  (804)  530-3880  or  email  tcitainc@aol.com 

10- 11  2nd  annual  Clearfield  veterans  day  pow-wow.  Clearfield  middle  school, 
Clearfield,  pa.  info:  (814)834-6452.  email:  pjcrow@hotmail.com 

15-18  tullahoma  intertribal  powwow,  south  jackson  civic  center,  tullahoma, 
tn.  info:  ( 229)  787-5180.  www.nativewayproductions.com 
17  white  star  gourd  dance,  lions  club,  clermont,  in. 
info:  mel  (812)  988  9070  or  mchoefling@msn.com 

23-25  35th  annual  liha  fall  powwow  sponsored  by  the  la.  indian  heritage 
assn,  hidden  oaks  campground,  robert,  la.  info:  (504)  366-5409  or  367-1375 
or  email:  andi4769@aol.com.  trader  info:  larry  (985)878-4610  or 
amangi@bellsouth.net.  camping  info:  (800)  359-0940 
23-25  native  american  month  social  powwow  and  craft  market,  rillito 
raceway  park,  tucson,  az.  info:  (520)  622-4900 

e-mail  your  powwow  date  information  to  whiswind@i-55.com 
whispering  wind  magazine 

crafts,  material  culture,  history  & powwows 
whispering  wind  toll  free:  1-800-301-8009 
po  box  1390  (dept.  3)  voice:  985-796-5433 
folsom,  la  70437-1390  fax:  985-796-9236 
copyright  c.  2001  written  heritage 


anderson's  native  american  events  page 
http://andersons-web.com/billyone . html 

this  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  native  american  events,  we 
have  posted  information  on  pow-wows,  festivals,  rodeos,  art  & craft  shows, 
seminars  and  many  other  types  of  gatherings  that  represents  the  native 
american  culture,  please  feel  free  to  send  us  information  about  your 
gatherings  to  post,  along  with  our  list  of  events,  we  have  included  links 
to  all  other  event  pages  that  we  are  aware  of  so  that  you  can  use  this 
page  as  your  native  american  event  index  page,  as  hard  as  we  work  to  make 
sure  the  information  we  post  is  correct,  mistakes  seem  easy  to  make, 
therefore  before  you  depart  for  a gathering,  please  use  the  contact 
numbers  given  and  verify  all  of  the  important  information  for  yourself, 
we  can  be  contacted  as  follows: 
write  us: 
anderson ' s 
11372  timber  lane 
brooksville,  florida  34601 

Anderson's  Web  Powwows 


October  12  - 14,  2001:  Hagerstown  Powwow  Agricultural  Center,  Hagerstown, 
Maryland.  For  more  information  e-mail:  cdcbarry@coastalnet.net  or  call  - 
252-257-5383. 

October  13,  2001:  Rain  Date,  Oct.  14,  2001:  The  Rappahannock  Tribe  of  Va. 
is  having  a 3rd  annual  Pow  wow  at  their  Tribal  Center.  For  more 
information  please  call  the  Tribal  Center  at  804-769-0260.  The  pow  wow 
Center  is  located  at  Indian  Neck  Va. 


October  20  - 21,  2001:  Accohannock  Indian  Tribe  Powwow  Marion  Station, 
Maryland.  No  contact  information  given. 


October  26  - 27,  2001:  12th  Annual  South  Texas  (Way  South)  Powwow  in 
McAllen,  Texas.  No  contact  information  given. 

October  26  - 27,  2001:  Meherrin  Indian  Tribe  Annual  Competition  Powwow, 
Meherrin  Indian  Tribal  Grounds,  between  Murfreesboro  and  Ahoskie,  North 
Carolina  For  more  information  call:  252-332-4923  or  252-398-3321. 

October  26  - 28,  2001:  Southeastern  Indian  Intertribal  Powwow  at  Chehaw 
Park,  Albany,  Georgia.  For  information  call:  912-787-5180  evenings. 

November  2-4,  2001:  15th  Annual  AIA  Pow  Wow  of  Orlando.  Held  as  always 
at  the  Central  Florida  Fair  Grounds  in  Orlando,  Florida  this  has  been  the 
best  dance  in  Florida  for  quite  a few  years.  Prize  money,  great  vendors 
and  always  good  music  and  people.  For  more  information  call:  407-389-1418 
or  407-363-9917.  You  can  e-mail  at:  AIAPowwow@cfl . rr . com 
Powwow  Director:  Christi 

November  2-4,  2001:  Fredericksburg  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia 
For  more  information:  e-mail:  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 
or  call  252-257-5383 

November  2-4,  2001:  Thunderbird  Intertribal  Powwow,  Eglin,  AFB,  Florida. 
No  contact  information  given,  but  call  the  Base. 

November  9 - 11,  2001:  4th  Annual  Festival  of  native  American  Arts  at 
Harley  Paiute's  campground  1269  CR  309  in  Georgetown,  FL.  For  more 
information  call  386-328-9988. 

November  9 - 11,  2001:  The  White  Buffalo  Society  Inc.  Pow-Wow  / Festival 
to  be  held  on  the  front  lawn  of  The  Market  of  Marion  in  Belleview,  Florida 
This  is  a free  dance  located  on  RT  # 441  South  of  Belleview.  All  drums 
welcome.  For  information  call  352-625-2279  or  e-mail:  THEWBSINC@aol.com 

November  9 - 12,  2001:  The  Greta  American  Indian  Exposition,  showplace, 
Richmond,  Virginia.  For  more  information  contact: 
e-mail  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com  or  call  252-257-5383 

November  10  - 11,  2001:  12th  Annual  Texas  Championship  Pow  Wow  Arts  and 
Craft  Show  held  at  Traders  Village,  Houston,  Texas.  For  more  information 
contact  972-647-2331. 

November  12  - 13,  2001:  Clearfield  Veterans  Day  Pow  Wow,  Clearfield  Middle 
School,  Clearfield  PA.  For  more  information  contact  Paul  814-834-6452. 

November  16  - 17,  2001:  The  Indian  Territory  Festival  showcases  Native 
American  Artists.  The  2001  Festival  will  be  held  at  the  Broken  Arrow 
Community  Center,  1500  S.  Main,  Broken  Arrow,  Oklahoma.  This  year's 
Festival  will  honor  the  15  artists  who  have  been  invited  to  exhibit  in 
Celle  Germany  Aug  1 to  October  1,  2001.  For  more  information,  contact  the 
Indian  Territory  Gallery  (918)  259-1772. 

November  17,  2001:  Fourth  Annual  White  Star  Gourd  dance  Powwow,  Clermaont, 
Indiana.  For  more  information  contact:  e-mail  mchoefling@msn.com  or  call 
812-988-9070  or  317-780-0000. 

February  2,  2002:  10th  Annual  First  Americans  in  the  Art  Awards  Century 
Plaza  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills,  CA.  For  More  information  call:  818-623-9520. 
Visit  us  on  the  web  at:  http://www.firstamericans.org 

February  22  - 24,  2002:  Ancient  Voices  3rd  annual  Benefit  Pow  Wow  To  help 
benefit  Sovereign  Nations  Cultural  Preservation  Center  in  the  building  of 
their  Museum.  The  location  is  Myakkahatchee  Creek  Park,  North  Port, 
Florida.  Use  exit  33  off  1-75.  Visit  us  on  the  web  at:  http: //www. sncpc . 
home.dhs.org  For  information  e-mail:  ancient_voices_pow_wow_@yahoo.com 


May  10  - 11,  2001:  The  Augusta  Pow  Wow  (new  location  see  flyer)  FLYER 
CLICK  HERE!  Augusta  Georgia.  For  more  information  call  706-771-1221  or  e- 
mail:  krazywilly@mindspring.com 

Duly,  2002:  Yes  2002!  National  Powwow  12.  Duly,  2002  in  Crescent  City, 
Illinois.  The  committee  is  looking  for  input  and  suggestions  on  how  to 
make  The  National  Powwow  experience  more  enjoyable  and  rewarding.  See  our 
Web  Site  at:  www.nationalpowwow.com  Please  send  input  to:  J.  Ford  Griggs, 
Chairman,  National  Powwow  12,  Rt.  3,  Box  110,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma  74003 
Telephone  918-662-5317,  Fax  918-662-5317,  or  e-mail  at:  FordGriggs@aol.com 

August  2-4,  2002:  Pow  Wow  at  Frank  Liske  Park  in  Concord,  North  Carolina 
Ridgie  Tucker  will  lead  the  host  Southern  Drum.  There  will  be  Gourd 
Dancing.  3im  Charlton  and  Amy  Anderson  will  be  the  head  dancers  and  3im 
Anderson  will  MC  once  again.  The  dates  and  place  are  still  tentative  but 
it  is  expected  to  remain  at  the  park  and  the  dates  will  be  very  close. 

Once  the  committee  gets  everything  together  for  this  one  we  will  update 
this  notice.  You  should  put  this  little  dance  on  your  calendar  as  it  has 
been  outstanding  the  last  few  years.  For  more  information  contact  George 
Hoyt  (704)786-5705  or  e-mail  him  at:  gehoyt@concordnc.com 


http : //www. geocities . com/Athens/Olympus/9173 /powwows . htmlOctober  2001 


Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar 


I have  collected  these  listings  from  various  places  on  the  web  and  from 
Usenet,  as  well  as  other  listings  that  I receive  and  requests  from  powwow 
organizers.  I do  not  take  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  (or  spelling)  of 
any  of  these  listings.  Use  the  contact  information  provided  to  make  sure 
that  the  powwow  has  not  changed  date,  time,  location,  or  other  details.  In 
most  cases,  I have  included  all  of  the  information  that  I have  for  each 
listing.  If  you  have  anything  to  add  or  change,  please  let  me  know. 

Listings  added  since  August  28,  2001  are  indicated  by  the  icon,  listings 
changed  since  that  date  are  indicated  by  the  icon. 

This  page  is  maintained  and  copyright  (1998-2001)  by  Aaron  Wyckoff.  It  is 
updated  approximately  four  times  a year  (if  possible).  If  you  have 
corrections  to  make  or  would  like  to  see  your  powwow  listed  here,  please 
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October  12-13  - Tutxinmepu  Powwow  Location:  Kibbie  Dome,  University  of 
Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho.  Notes:  Dance  and  drum  competitions.  Queen  contest. 
Head  Man,  Louie  Plant;  Head  Lady,  Mildred  Onepennee;  Arena  Director, 
Phillip  Allen;  MC,  Francis  Cullooyah  and  Cliff  Silohn.  Contact:  Camille 
Arthur  (208)  883-2800;  (888)  884-3246  exts.  5173,  7716  or  6205;  e-mail 
tutxinmepu@yahoo.com;  vendors  contact  Yolanda  Bisbee  (888)  884-3246;  Flyer 
(MS  Word,  490  Kb). 

October  12-14  - Hagerstwon  Powwow  Location:  Agricultural  Center, 
Hagerstown,  Maryland.  Contact:  (252)  257-5383;  e-mail  now- 
cdcbarry@coastalnet . com. 

October  12-14  - Chikamaka  Cherokee  Indian  Second  Annual  Pony  Meeks 
Memorial  Festival  Location:  Hwy  41,  behind  Flury's  Store,  Tracy  City, 
Tennessee.  Notes:  Non-ceremonial  Stomp  Dance.  Contact:  leremy  (615)  366- 
8815;  Tim  (615)  907-0308. 

October  12-14  - Clarksville  Tennessee  Area  Intertribal  Powwow  Location: 
Clarksville,  Tennessee.  Contact:  e-mail  jk4538@earthlink.net  or 
dgbakel@bellsouth . net . 

October  12-14  - Spirit  of  the  Buffalo  Powwow  Location:  Buffalo  Hill, 
Madison,  Virginia.  Contact:  e-mail  dphoyt@eatlean.com. 


October  12-14  - Mountain  Heritage  Celebration  Intertribal  Powwow  Location: 
Mountain  Heritage  Center,  Rte.  1,  Willard,  Kentucky.  Notes:  Head  Man, 
limmy  LaQuay;  Head  Lady,  Tammy  LaQuay;  Host  Drum,  Native  Pride  Singers; 
Guest  Drum,  Mother  Earth  Beat;  Head  Veteran,  Allen  Wayeus;  Head  Lady 
Veteran,  Corliss  Wickline.  Contact:  (606)  652-9850;  (606)  652-4160;  (606) 
652-3980;  e-mail  amo_pow@yahoo.com;  http://www.geocities.com/amo_pow/. 

October  12-14  - Elko  Te-Moak  Powwow  Location:  Elko  High  School  Gym,  Elko, 
Nevada.  Notes:  Host  Drum,  White  Fish  3rs.;  head  dancers  selected  each 
session.  Contact:  Melanie  (775)  738-6945;  e-mail  tmk7admin@elko-nv.com. 

October  13  - Fourth  Annual  Southeastern  Tribes  Powwow  Location:  Central 
Park,  Homewood,  Alabama.  Notes:  No  contest,  free  admission  and  parking. 
MCs,  3im  Standing  Fox  and  Harold  Comby;  Head  Man,  Lee  Lawrence;  Head  Lady, 
Mia  Hall;  Arena  Director,  Vick  Ball;  Gourd  Singer,  Alan  Chickaway;  Host 
Southern  Drum,  Caney  Creek  Singers.  One  day  event. 

Contact:  3im  Standing  Fox  (205)  870-1095. 

October  13  - Crazy  Water  Powwow  Location:  Palo  Pinto  County  Expo  Building, 
Mineral  Wells,  Texas.  Notes:  Free  admission.  Hours  2 pm  to  10:30  pm, 
public  welcome.  Indoor  facility.  Host  Drum,  Red  Arrow;  Head  Lady,  Sharon 
Perdasofpy.  Gourd  Dancing,  2 pm.  Intertribal  dancing,  7:30  pm.  All  drums 
and  dancers  welcome.  Contact:  (972)  412-7119  evenings; 
e-mail  gadoga@yahoo.com. 

October  13  - Rappahannock  Harvest  Festival  and  Powwow  Location:  Indian 
Neck,  Virginia.  Contact:  (804)  769-0260;  e-mail  twobearsl@angelfire.com. 

October  13  - Indigenous  Peoples  Day  Powwow  Location:  Civic  Center  Park, 
Berkeley,  California.  Notes:  10  am  to  6 pm.  Free  admission,  all  drums 
welcome.  Exhibition  dancing  10  am  to  noon;  Gourd  Dancing  noon;  Grand  Entry 
1 pm.  MC,  Tom  Phillips;  Arena  Director,  Earl  Neconie;  Head  Man,  Don 
Littlecloud;  Head  Lady,  Diane  Montoya.  Contact:  (510)  595-5520. 

October  13  - Fourth  Annual  American  Indian  Powwow  Location:  Omaha  Civic 
Center,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Contact:  (402)  444-5066. 

October  13  - Post  408  Powwow  Location:  Methodist  Church,  Pearland,  Texas. 
Contact:  (281)  485-3919. 

October  13  - Fifth  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow  Location:  East  Side  Park, 
Hearne,  Texas.  Contact:  (979)  828-4977. 

October  13  - One  Hundred  Years  of  Education  and  Native  Pride,  1901-2001 
Location:  Sherman  Indian  High  School,  9010  N.  Magnolia  Ave.,  Riverside, 
California.  Notes:  Rose  garden  dedication,  historic  photo  exhibit, 
cultural  displays,  entertainment,  food  booths,  museum,  formal  benefit 
dinner  6 pm.  Contact:  (909)  276-6719. 

October  13  - Chaubunagungamaug  Council  Harvest  Festival  and  Pot  Luck 
Location:  Chaubunagungamaug  Reservation,  School  St.,  Webster, 
Massachusetts.  Contact:  (508)  949-1651. 

October  13-14  - Assateague  People  Powwow  Location:  Cypress  Park,  Pocomoke, 
Maryland.  Notes:  Host  Drum,  Gun  Powder  River  Singers;  MC,  Snow  Owl.  All 
dancers  welcome.  Contact:  Ellen  Willey  (302)  376-6714. 

October  13-14  - The  Spirit  of  This  Place  Powwow  Location:  Webster  Park, 
Rte.  28,  Epsom,  New  Hampshire.  Contact:  3o-Ann  (603)  485-9050; 
e-mail  pempowwow@aol.com. 

October  13-14  - American  Indian  Powwow  Location:  Walker  County  Civic 
Center,  Rock  Springs,  Georgia.  Contact:  (706)  226-7995. 


October  13-14  - Lodi  Lake  All  Nations  Powwow  Location:  Lodi  Lake,  Lodi, 
California.  Notes:  Contest  powwow.  All  drums  welcome.  Camping  available. 
Contact:  Deana  (209)  745-7338,  e-mail  deana@softcom.net;  vendors  contact 
Glenda  (209)  748-2845. 

October  13-14  - Seaconke  Wampanoag  Tribe  Harvest  Moon  Festival  and  Powwow 
Location:  Francis  Farms,  Rte.  118,  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts. 

Contact:  (508)  336-8426. 

October  13-14  - Wolf  Den  X Powwow  Location:  Wolf  Den  State  Park,  Rte.  44 
and  101,  Pomfret  Center,  Connecticut.  Contact:  (860)  429-2668. 

October  19-20  - Waccamaw  Siouan  Powwow  Location:  Waccamaw  Siouan  Tribal 
Grounds,  Buckhead  Community,  4 miles  north  of  Bolton,  North  Carolina. 
Contact:  (910)  655-8778. 

October  19-21  - Ossahatchee  Indian  Festival  and  Powwow  Location:  Harris  Co. 
Soccer  Field,  GA  Hwy  116  E,  Hamilton,  Georgia.  Contact:  (706)  628-7653; 
e-mail  powwow@ossahatchee.org;  http://www.ossahatchee.org/. 

October  19-21  - Indian  Summer  Powwow  Location:  Green  Hill  Park,  Salem, 
Virginia.  Contact:  George  Whitewolf  (804)  946-0421,  (804)  929-0334; 
http : //www . always -whitewolf . com/ . 

October  19-21  - Second  Annual  Native  American  Gathering  Location:  Big  Bone 
Lick  State  Park,  Union,  Kentucky.  Notes:  Host  Southern  Drum,  Goodheart; 

Host  Northern  Drum,  Clear  Springs;  all  drums  welcome.  MC,  Hawk  Laughing; 
Arena  Director,  Don  Cox;  Head  Veteran,  Dim  Pennell;  Head  Man,  Steven 
McKeown;  Head  Lady,  Gina  Laughing.  Camping  available  on  site,  contact  park 
for  reservations.  Contact:  (502)  241-9392;  fax  (502)  241-1126;  e-mail 
shadowll57@juno.com;  vendors  contact  (502)  241-9392;  campground  info, 

(859)  384-3522. 

October  19-21  - Cox  Osceola  Powwow  and  Festival  Location:  Cox  Osceola 
Indian  Reservation,  Orange  Springs,  Florida.  Contact:  (352)  546-4511;  e- 
mail  WytWing777@aol.com. 

October  20  - Ninteenth  Niijii  Sobriety  Powwow  Location:  Indian  Bowl,  Lac 
du  Flambeau,  Wisconsin.  Contact:  (715)  588-3324. 

October  20  - Twenty  Third  Autumn  Traditional  Powwow  Location:  Union  Ball 
Room,  UW-Milwaukee,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Contact:  (414)  229-5880. 

October  20-21  - Eighth  Annual  Healing  of  All  Nations  Accohannock  Native 
American  Fall  Festival  and  Powwow  Location:  Bending  Water  Park,  SR  413 
south  of  Marion  Station,  Maryland.  Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  Accohannock 
Indian  Tribe,  a sub-tribe  of  the  Powhatan  Nation.  All  drums  welcome. 
Dancing,  flute  playing,  kayaking,  craft  and  food  vendors.  Saturday  10  am 
to  5 pm,  Sunday  9:45  am  to  5 pm.  Grand  Entry  Saturday  Noon,  Sunday  1 pm. 
Admission  $4.00.  Contact:  Chief  Rudy  (Laughing  Otter)  Hall  (410)  623-2660; 
e-mail  accohannock@crisfield .net; 
http: //www. skipjack.net/le_shore/ accohannock/ . 

October  20-21  - Sixth  Annual  Moving  Waters  Powwow  Location:  Canyon  Lake 
Community  Recreation  Center,  New  Braunfels,  Texas.  Notes:  Contest  powwow, 
$6000  prize  money.  MC,  Tim  Tall  Chief;  Arena  Director,  Bobby  Billy;  Host 
Northern  Drum,  Eagle  Point.  All  drums  welcome.  Contact:  Sue  Nelson  (210) 
614-3600,  (830)  964-4051,  e-mail  nelson@focalpointvision.com; 

John  Guenzel  (830)  964-3613,  fax  (830)  964-3620. 

October  20-21  - Eighth  Gathering  of  Nations  Traditional  Powwow  Location: 
Leroy  lackson  Park,  Ridgecrest,  California.  Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  Four 
Winds  Intertribal  Council  of  Indian  Wells  Valley.  Contact:  Max  Yarbrough 
(760)  446-4749;  vendors  contact  Howard  Laire  (760)  375-3397. 


October  20-21  - Pokanoket  Wampanoag  Federation  Powwow  Location:  Slater 
Park,  Newport  Ave.,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island.  Contact:  (401)  737-3762. 

October  20-21  - Glovers  Station  Rendezvous  and  Native  American  Woodland 
Gathering  Location:  American  Legion  Park,  Greensburg,  Kentucky.  Notes: 
Sponsored  by  the  Green  County  Historical  Society.  Early  1800 's  rendezvous, 
free  admission.  Trader  fee  $25.00,  camping  fee  $10.00  (firewood  provided). 
Black  powder  firearms  permitted.  Contact:  Nan  Montgomery  (270)  932-7144, 
e-mail  nanmontgomery@hotmail . com . 

October  21  - UNACC  Sixth  Annual  Fall  Festival  Location:  Fort  Devins,  13 
Antietam  St.,  P-5  Building,  Exit  37B  off  Rte.  2,  Ayer,  Massachusetts. 
Contact:  (978)  772-1306. 

October  26-27  - Twelfth  Annual  South  Texas  Powwow  Location:  Brown  Middle 
School,  2100  South  Ware  Rd.,  McAllen,  Texas.  Notes:  Grand  Entry  Friday  8 
pm,  Saturday  7 pm.  Gourd  Dancing.  Exhibition  dancing,  Saturday  10  am.  Host 
Southern  Drum,  South  Wind;  Host  Northern  Drum,  Eagle  Point.  Contact: 

Robert  Solo  (956)  686-6696,  e-mail  robtsoto@aol.com; 

Betty  Russel  (956)  583-1112. 

October  26-28  - Meherrin  Indian  Tribe  Annual  Competition  Powwow  Location: 
Meherrin  Indian  Tribal  Grounds,  between  Murfreesboro  and  Ahoskie,  North 
Carolina.  Contact:  Andrew  Hunter  (252)  332-4923; 

Tribal  Office  (252)  398-3321. 

October  26-28  - SouthEastern  Indian  Intertribal  Powwow  Location:  The  Pond, 
S.  Defferson  St  (Hwy  91)  and  Albany  Bypass,  Albany,  Georgia.  Notes:  Drum 
contest,  no  dance  contest.  MC,  Rick  Bird;  Arena  Director,  Joseph 
Riverwind;  Head  Veteran,  Billy  Lacy.  Limited  RV/camper  hookups,  primitive 
camping  available.  Vendors  by  invitation  only.  School  program  Friday  9:30 
am  to  2 pm.  Contact:  Jerry  Laney  (912)  787-5180  evenings. 

October  26-28  - Lumbee  Tribe  Fall  Powwow  Location:  NC  Indian  Cultural 
Center,  Pembroke,  North  Carolina.  Contact:  James  Hardin  (910)  521-8602. 

October  26-28  - Eighteenth  Annual  Mesa  Powwow  Location:  Pioneer  Park,  526 
E.  Main,  Mesa,  Arizona.  Notes:  Dance  competition.  MC,  Roy  Track. 

Cosponsored  by  the  City  of  Mesa  Parks  and  Recreation  and  21st  Century 
Native  American.  Contact:  (480)  644-2351;  fax  (480)  644-2698; 
e-mail  rob_price@ci.mesa.az.us. 

October  27-28  - Second  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow  Location:  Leesville 
Fairgrounds,  Leesville,  Louisiana.  Contact:  (318)  335-2270,  (337)  825- 
-8641;  e-mail  jafalcon@aol.com  or  jw61936@bellsouth.net. 

October  27-28  - Festival  of  the  Americas  Powwow  Location:  Placerville, 
California.  Contact:  (530)  647-0423. 

November  2001  November  2-4  - Fredericksburg  Powwow  Location: 

Fredericksburg  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

Contact:  (252)  257-5383;  e-mail  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com . 

November  9-11  - The  Great  American  Indian  Exposition  Location:  Showplace, 
Richmond,  Virginia.  Contact:  (252)  257-5383; 
e-mail  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com. 

November  10-11  - Seventh  Annual  Many  Birds  Powwow  Location:  Menifee  Valley, 
California.  Notes:  This  ia  a family  powwow  [open  to  everyone,  I think]. 
Vendor  spaces  available.  No  contests.  Contact:  (909)  672-3020. 

November  17  - Fourth  Annual  White  Star  Gourd  Dance  Powwow  Location: 
Clermont,  Indiana.  Notes:  Head  Men:  Dick  King,  Teed  Howard,  Mel  Hoefling, 
Rich  Perry.  Gourd  Dancing  all  afternoon,  pot  luck  dinner,  more  Gourd 
dancing,  then  an  Intertribal  session.  Everyone  is  welcome  to  come  and 


participate.  Contact:  (812)  988-9070;  (317)  780-0000; 
e-mail  mchoefling@msn.com. 

December  2001  December  7-9  - Ninteenth  Annual  Indian  Seminar  and  Powwow 
Location:  Army  National  Guard  Armory,  Newport,  Tennessee.  Notes:  Head  Man, 
Kyle  Prifogle;  Head  Lady,  Meredith  Elston;  MC,  Alan  Prifogle;  Arena 
Director,  Randy  English;  Host  Southern  Drum,  Gunslingers  (Head  Singer, 

Larry  Kincer);  Head  Veteran,  Red  Kirby;  Guest  Drum,  Scott  Brings  Plenty. 
Intertribal  dancing  Friday  7:00  pm.  Training  sessions  starting  9:00  am 
Saturday,  Intertribal  Dancing  Saturday  7:00  pm.  Other  drums  welcome  with 
advanced  registration . Large  camping  area,  ground  fires  permitted,  hot 
showers,  indoor  arena,  nearby  hotels.  Contact:  Adult  Advisor,  Mikkie  Goins 
(423)  475-7483,  e-mail  vgc@ornl.gov;  Seminar  Chief,  Brian  Bain  (423)  586- 
8371,  e-mail  Bighuckhunter49@hotmail.com;  Vendors,  Tim  Deane  (423)  475- 
9286,  e-mail  TWDbear@aol.com. 

December  31  - Tenth  Annual  Good  Medicine  Society  New  Years  Eve  Sobriety 
Powwow  Location:  Kitchens  of  America  Building,  Oklahoma  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.  Notes:  Open  2 pm  to  Midnight.  MC,  Tim  Tallchief; 
Head  Lady,  Keri  Bread;  Head  Singer,  Johnny  Kimble;  Color  Guard,  Seminole 
Nation  Vietnam  Veterans;  Outgoing  Princess,  Mauli  Watkins;  Incoming 
Princess,  Melissa  Standing.  Contact:  (405)  943-7935;  (405)  751-7132; 
e-mail  goodmedicinescty@aol.com. 

January  2002  January  19  - Morning  Star  Celebration  Location:  John  Carroll 
School,  Bel  Air,  Maryland.  Notes:  Benefit  powwow  for  St.  Labre  Indian 
School  in  Ashland,  Montana.  Doors  open  11  am.  Grand  Entry  1 pm,  evening 
dancing  at  5:30  pm.  Participant  feed.  MC,  Don  Hockenberry;  Head  Man, 

Clayton  Old  Elk;  Head  Lady,  Mitchelene  Big  Man;  Head  Singer,  Jon  Orens. 
Contact:  Gary  Scholl  (410)  838-8333  ext  14,  e-mail  glsjcs@yahoo.com. 

February  2002  February  22-24  - The  Spirit  Lives  On  Powwow  Location: 
Myakkahatchee  Creek  Park,  North  Port,  Florida.  Notes:  Sponsored  by  the 
Sovereign  Nations  Cultural  Preservation  Center  and  the  City  of  North  Port. 
Contest  powwow.  Friday  and  Saturday  10  am  to  9 pm,  Sunday  10  am  to  4 pm. 
Drum  and  tipi  contests.  MC,  Marc  Crazydog;  Head  Man,  Dennis  Littlewolf; 

Head  Lady,  Shenna  Sunflower;  Host  Southern  Drum,  Red  Wind  Spirit  Singers. 
Vendors  by  invitation  only.  Contact:  Gina  Sillman  (941)  496-9771;  Vendors 
contact  Marc  Crazydog  (941)  496-9771. 

April  2002  April  25-27  - Nineteenth  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow, 

Miss  Indian  World,  and  Indian  Traders  Market  Location:  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  Notes:  Over  3,000  Native  singers  and  dancers  and  over  500  tribes 
from  all  over  the  world  come  to  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  USA  to  exchange 
culture  and  tradition  and  sing  and  dance  competitively  and  socially. 
Everyone  is  invited.  Visit  the  web  site  for  information,  photos,  sound  and 
video  clips,  history,  educational  information,  giveaways,  free  e-mail, 
message  boards,  chat,  free  e-cards,  and  more.  Contact:  e-mail 
web@gat her ingof nations .com;  http: //www. gat her ingof nations . com. 

May  2002  May  11  - Ninth  Annual  Occoneechee  State  Park  Native  American 
Heritage  Festival  and  Powwow  Location:  Buggs  Island  Lake,  Occoneechee 
State  Park,  Clarksville,  Virginia.  Notes:  Native  dancing,  arts  and  crafts 
and  food.  Everyone  welcome.  Contact:  Julie  West,  Clarksville  Lake  Country 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  PO  Box  1017,  Clarksville  VA  23927,  (804)  374-2436, 
(800)  557-5582;  http://www. kerrlake.com/chamber/powwow. 

June  2002  June,  2002  - National  Powwow  12  Location:  NEW  LOCATION  - Tipton 
County  Fairgrounds,  Tipton,  Indiana. 

Contact : http : //www . nationalpowwow . com/ . 

In  the  future 

September  14-15,  2002  - Tenth  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow 

Location:  Killeen  Special  Events  Center,  W.S.  Young  Dr.,  Killeen,  Texas. 

Notes:  $15,000  prize  money  (no  catagories  combined).  Grand  Entries  at  1 pm 


and  7 pm  with  Gourd  Dancing  at  12  noon  and  6 pm.  Admission  $1.00  ages  six 
and  up.  Multi-cultural  presentation  during  dinner  hour  on  Saturday. 
Contact:  Paula  Brock  (254)  699-3167;  e-mail  Fourwindsl@hotmail.com; 
http://www.fourwindstx.org;  Fourwinds  Intertribal  Society,  Box  10035, 
Killen,  TX  76547-0035. 


http://www.ammsa.com/ammsaevents.html 
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For  more  information  on  Powwows:  the  traditions  and  dances,  check  out 
Windspeaker ' s Guide  to  Indian  Country. 

To  add  your  event  to  this  listing  please  e-mail  us  at:  market@ammsa.com 
October  1-3,  2001 

Second  Gathering  for  Aboriginal  Flealth 

Calgary,  Alberta 

(403)  209-8490  (outside  Alberta) 

or  1-800-860-2742  (in  Alberta) 

www. cr ha -health . ab. ca/ aboriginalconference 

October  12  - 14,  2001 

Dreamcatcher  2001  Aboriginal  Youth  Conference 
"Responsibility:  Self:  Family:  Community" 

Edmonton,  Alberta 
(780)  497  - 5188 

web  site:  dreamcatcher. gmcc.ab.ca 
October  27  - 31,  2001 

National  Indian  Education  Association  32nd  Annual  Convention 
Billings,  Montana 
Contact:  (703)  838  - 2870 
web  site:  www.NIEA.org 

November  7-11,  2001 
Canadian  Finals  Rodeo 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
1-888-800-7275 

November  9-10,  2001 

"The  Gathering  of  Tribes"  Mini  Pow  Wow 
National  Guard  Armory 
luneau,  Alaska 

E-mail : garf ield_katasse@dot . state . ak . us 
or  call  907-586-8187  after  5 PM 

November  23-25,  2001 

Canadian  Aboriginal  Festival 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Web  site:  www.canab.com 

Ron  or  Catherine  (519)  751-0040 

November  23-25  2001 

Native  American  Indian  Heritage  Month 
Social  Powwow  & Indian  Craft  Market 
Rillito  Raceway  Park, 

River  Rd  & 1st  Ave, 

Tucson,  Arizona  USA 
Contact  - Fred  (520)  622-4900 

November  27,  2001 

Blueprint  For  The  Future  Aboriginal  youth  career  fair 
Saskatoon,  SK 

Call  Marisha  or  Val  at  (416)  926-0775  or  1-800-329-9780 


Website:  www.naaf.ca 


November  30  - December  2,  2001 

Twenty  - Nine  Palms  Band  of  Mission  Indians 

5th  Annual  Winter  Gathering 

Coachelle,  California 

Brandy  (760)  775  - 5566 

December  14-19,  2001 

International  Indigenous  Counselling  Institute  Conference 

Training  session  held  in  the  rainforests  of  beautiful 

Lamington  National  Park 

Binna  Burra  Lodge,  Queensland  Australia 

For  more  information: 

Dr.  Peggy  Wilson 

(204)  623-6284  (May  - September) 

(780)  492-0772  (September  - December) 

December  29,30,31  January  1,  2002 

Indian  America  New  Year's  Competition  Powwow, 

Internation  Day  & Indian  Craft  Market 
Rillito  Raceway  Park, 

River  Road  & 1st  Ave, 

Tucson,  Arizona 

Contact  - Fredn  (520)  622-4900 
February  2,  2002 

10th  Annual  First  Americans  in  the  Arts  Awards 
Century  Plaza  Flotel,  Beverly  Flills,  CA 
Info  call  (818)  623-9520 
www.firstamericans.org 

February  3 - 17,  2002  ( 14  days) 

American  Indian  Exposition 
Flamingo  Flotel  Ballroom, 

Stone  & Drachman 

Tucson,  Arizona 

Contact  - Fred  (520)  622-4900 

Duly  25  to  Duly  28,  2002 

Moosehide  Gathering 

Dawson  City,  Yukon 

Contact:  Lue  Maxwell 

Special  Events  Coordinator 

Box  599,  Dawson  City,  Yukon  Y0B  1G0 

(867)993-5385 

(867 -993 -65 53) fax 

luene.maxwell@gov.trondek.com 


date:  mon,  26  mar  2001  21:01:02  -0800 
from:  rebecca  <dalton@nidlink. com> 
sub j : powwows  in  idaho 

mailing  list:  indian  heritage<indian-heritage-l@listserv. indiana.edu> 

October  20  - 22,  2000 
mata'lyma  pow  wow 
wa-a'yas  community  center 
nez  perce  reservation 
kamiah,  idaho 

host  drum — > indian  nation 
dance  contests  all  categories. 

royalty  contest — miss  mata'lyma  and  lil'miss  mata'lyma  2000 
specials:  dance  specials  in  recognition  of  alien  p.  slickpoo  sr. 

* nez  perce  tribe  elder  of  the  year  1999 

* national  indian  education  elder  of  the  year  1999 


* university  of  idaho  presidents  medallion  recipient  1999 

* lewis  dark  state  college  life  time  achievement  award  winner  1999 
men's  traditional  (45  years  & up)  $1000.00  1st  place  plus  consolation 
men's  round  bustle  (21  yrs  & up)  $1000.00  1st  place  plus  consolation 
lena  calfrobe,  lil'miss  mata'lyma  1999  12  & under  girls  special 
raleigh  ellenwood,  men's  21  & under  dance  special 

mask  dance  contests  all  ages  (good  prize  money) 
other  specials  tba 

for  information  contact  pam  steffy  @ 208-935-4103 
or  e-mail  mary  tall  bull  at  marytb@enterprise.nezperce.org 
visit  us  on  the  web:  http://www.whiteeagles.com/matalyma 

greetings  everyone, 

just  a reminder  that  the  university  is  sponsoring  an  educational  conference 
november  1st  and  2nd  and  the  "tutxinmepu  pow-wow"  the  3rd  and  4th  and  they 
are  both  free  and  open  to  the  public,  both  events  are  sponsored  by  the  u of 
i native  american  student  association  and  the  native  american  studies 
program,  the  powwow  will  be  held  in  the  university  of  idaho  kibbie  dome  and 
will  feature  an  art  auction/exhibit , food,  and  arts  & crafts  vendors,  nasa 
students  are  also  selling  raffle  tickets  for  various  prizes  for  only  a one 
dollar  donation,  any  questions  or  comments  please  respond  to  this  email. 

thanks  for  your  attention phill 

"phill  alien"  phillnptlcbc@hotmail.com 

all  listed  here: 

http: //members .tripod . com/~windthruherhair/id . html 
becky 

on  indian  mountain 
near  coeur  d'alene,  idaho 

A*A>|<A5|<A>i<A>i<A>|<A>|<A5|<A5|<A>i<A>|<A>i<A>i<A5|<A>i<A>i<A>|<A>|<A>|<A5|<A>i<A>|<A 


to  contact  the  list  owner,  use  stephenl@indiana.edu 


date:  tue,  27  mar  2001  21:20:42  -0800 
from:  john  wm  sloniker  < johnwms@serv. net> 
sub j : Washington  indian  tribal  events 

mailing  list:  indian  heritage<indian-heritage-l@listserv. indiana . edu> 

check  the  url  at  the  end  of  this  listing.  --  john 
tribal  events  (may  1999) 

attention  readers:  please  understand  that  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  ensure  that  our  listings  are  correct,  however,  sometimes 
errors  are  made  or  scheduling  changes  occur  without  our  knowledge, 
we  strongly  advise  calling  the  contact  number  to  verify  the  dates 
and  locations  of  each  event. 

chief  sealth  pow  wow 
november  (tba) 

(206)  296-6070 
Seattle  university 

northwest  tribes  meet  at  Seattle  university  to  share  a weekend  of 
traditional  native  song,  dance,  art,  and  food 

suquamish  museum  cultural  celebration 
november  7 & 8,  14  & 15,  21  & 22 
suquamish  tribe 
(360)  598-3311 

native  american  artisans  gather  at  the  suquamish  museum  to  sell 
their  works  and  demonstrate  traditional  arts  such  as  drum  making, 
weaving,  canoe  carving,  wood  carving,  beading,  painting,  basketry, 
and  more; 

food  will  be  on  sale  too 


veteran's  day  pow  wow 
november  13  & 14 
colville  confederated  tribes 
(509)  634-4711 

an  annual  holiday  gathering  in  nespelem  that  includes 
traditional  dancing  and  games 

veteran's  day  pow  wow 
november  13-15 
yakima  indian  nation 
(509)  865-5121,  ext.  436 

a weekend  tribal  celebration  in  toppenish  with  traditional  dance, 
games,  and  food 

northwest  native  americans  & Washington  indian  casinos 
http://www.travel-in-wa.com/distinctly/native.html 
tribal  events 

http: //www. travel -in- wa . com/d istinctly/tribal_events . html 


http: //members .tripod . com/~windthruher hair/october . html 


Raymond  Moore  Hr.  Pow  Wow  Page 


OCTOBER  2001  LISTINGS 

October  12  & 13,  2001 
Tutxinmepu  Pow-Wow 
UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 
KIBBIE  DOME 
MOSCOW,  IDAHO 

Sponsored  by  the  Native  American  Student  Association 
DANCE  COMPETITIONS 
Categories  from: 

Tiny  Tots  to  Golden  Age 
$$  CASH  Prizes  $$ 

QUEEN  CONTEST 

Contact:  Kristy  Grant,  Outgoing  Royalty 
(208)  885-7394  or 
Dona  Walker  (208)  885-7715 
OUTGOING  ROYALTY  SPECIAL: 

$1000:  Crow  Style  Male  Dancer 

$1000:  Crow  Style  Female  Dancer 

Still  looking  for  2001  Royalty  Candidates! 

If  interested  contact: 

Dona  Walker  (208)  885-7715  or  email 
SPECIALS 

Team  Dance  Special 

Praire  Chicken  Dance  Special  by  George  Flett 

Grassdance  Special  by  Phillip  Allen 

$1,500  Drum  Contest 

For  First  10  registered  Drums 

1st  Place:  $1,000 

2nd  Place:  $ 500 

(If  in  drum  contest,  no  day  pay) 

GRAND  ENTRY: 

Friday:  Oct.  12,  at  7 p.m. 

Saturday:  Oct.  13,  at  12  noon  and  7p.m. 

HOST  DRUM:  TBA 
MASTER  OF  CEREMONIES: 

Cliff  Silohn 
Francis  Cullooyah 
FLOOR  MANAGERS: 

Phillip  Allen 
Co-Floor  Manager:  TBA 
HEAD  STAFF: 


Head  Woman:  Mildred  Onepennee 
Head  Man:  Louie  Plant 
ART  AUCTION 

Native  American  Artist  Featured 
For  more  information: 

Call  Camille  Arthur  (208)  883-2800  Or  Email:  tutxinmepu@yahoo.com 
ARTS,  CRAFTS,  AND  FOOD 
Vending  Space  available 
Upon  reservation 

Call:  Yolanda  Bisbee  1-88-88-UIDAHO,  ext.  5173 
RV  FACILITIES 

RV  spaces,  no  hookups,  showers  available 
For  more  information  call: 

Camille  Arthur,  NASA  President 

(208)  883-2800  or  1-88-88-UIDAHO 

Extensions  5173,  7716  or  6205 

Or  Email:  tutxinmepu@yahoo.com 

Not  responsible  for  lost  or  stolen  property. 

No  alcohol  or  drugs  allowed 

October  12th,  13th  and  14th,  2001 
9th  Annual  Elko/Te-Moak  Pow-wow 
Elko,  Nevada 
Elko  High  School  Gym 

For  information  Call  Melanie  Tom  775-738-6945 
or  e-mail  tmk7admin@elko-nv.com 
We're  back  and  better  than  ever! 

New  location  same  power!  Come  and  join  us! 

Oct  12-14,  2001 

Hagerstown  Pow  Wow 

Agricultural  Center  (new  Location) 

Hagerstown,  MD 
Contact  252  257  5383 

OCT.  12TH  THRU  14TH,  2001 
CHIKAMAKA-CHEROKEE  INDIAN  FESTIVAL 
"A  SOUTHEASTERN-STYLE  CELEBRATION" 

2ND  ANNUAL  PONY  MEEKS  MEMORIAM 
Tracy  Ballpark 
Tracy  City,  Tn 

FRI  & SAT.  9AM- 5PM,  SUN.  12:30-5PM 
^DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  ARTIST 
*SOUTHEASTERN- STYLE  SOCIAL  DANCES 
*CRAFTS  VENDERS 
*STORY  TELLERS 
^TRADITIONAL- STYLE  FOOD 

RICK  BROWN,  STOMP  CALLER;  TERRY  STANDING  BEAR,  M.C. 

Venders  and  Demonstrators  needed. 

Please  contact  Tim:  eagleheart47@hotmail.com 
or  Deremy  jhmeeks@winx.net 

Limited  booth  space  available,  reserved  for  $50.00  for  the  weekend 
Admission  will  be  charged. 

Located  at  the  Tracy  Ballpark  Hwy.  41  Tracy  City,  Tn  on  top  of  Monteagle 
Mountain,  behind  Flury's  and  Son's  store.  Take  1-24  to  Monteagle,  Tn 
Exit  #134  and  get  off  and  go  right  away  from  Sewanee.  Across  from  the 
Highpoint  Restaurant,  turn  left  onto  Hwy.  41/56.  Go  apx.  6 miles  to  Tracy 
City.  At  the  2nd  traffic  light  turn  right.  Flury's  is  on  the  left  just 
past  the  mini-park.  Contact  #'s  (615)  907-0308,  (615)  366-8815, 
last  minute  directions:  T.C.P.D.  (931)  592-9712 

October  12,  13,  14,  2001 

2ND  ANNUAL  CULTURAL  DAYS  FESTIVAL 

Where:  Broken  Wheel  Bison  Ranch 

On  Middle  Road  between  Bear  Gap  and  Numidia  PA. 


Time:  Friday,  12th:  9am-6pm 
Saturday,  13th:  10am-7pm 
Sunday,  14th:  9am-6pm 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  DANCE  AND  DRUM  AND  HEAD  DANCERS 
(Male -Tattoo/ Female -Theresa  Kitchen) 

Head  Drum:  Special  Apearance: 

Iroquois 
Lunging  Bear 
Thunder  Heart 

(Drug  & Alcohol  Free  Program) 

Colonial  Village  Entertainment 
Gerry  & Ronnie  Gessie 
Singing  and  Dancing 

Plus  Pioneer  Village  and  Reenactment  Group 

ADMISSION:  Adults $5.00 

Senior  Citizens  & Students. . .$3.00 

Children  under  5 Free 

For  More  Information  Call  Kay  At 
(570)  799-0805  Or  (570)  672-2656 

NEW!  ! 

Oct  13,  2001 

Crazy  Water  Pow  Wow 

Crazy  Water  Hotel,  Oak  St.  (Hwy  281) 

Mineral  Wells,  Texas 
Noon- -Vendors  booths  open 
2pm--  Gourd  Dancing 
7:30--Grand  Entry 
ll:30-Final  Prayer 

Head  Singer-Roger  Perdasofpy,  Kiowa/Apache/Comanche 

Head  Man  Dancer-Dennis  Begay,  Navajo 

Head  Gourd  Dancer-Byron  Komah,  Comanche 

Head  Lady  Dancer-Sharon  Perdasofpy,  Comanche/Cherokee 

Oct.  13-14,  2001 

Festival  of  the  Singing  River 

McFarland  Park 

Florence,  AL. 

Sharing  Native  American  heritage  & culture  through  ceremonial  dances, 
storytelling,  & other  activities;  special  children's  activities  included. 
Free  admission. 

Info:  Florence/Lauderdale  Tourism 
One  Hightower  Place, 

Florence,  AL  35630 

(256)  740-4141  or  1-888-FL0-T0UR. 

Oct.  13-14,  2001 

9th  Annual  Veterans  Honoring  Festival  & Pow  Wow 
Union  Park 
Fort  Payne,  AL. 

This  is  an  intertribal  pow  wow  open  to  all  veterans. 

Native  American  food,  crafts,  intertribal  dancing. 

Hours:  9am-5pm  each  day. 

Free  admission. 

There  will  also  be  a Native  American  worship  service  on  Sunday  morning. 

Info:  Fort  Payne  Depot  Museum 

PO  Box  681420 

Ft.  Payne,  AL  35968 

(256)  845-5714 

or  Derry  Lang  (256)  492-5217. 

October  13  & 14,  2001 

Lodi  4th  annual  Pow  Wow  and  Salmon  Festival 

Lodi  Lake 

Lodi,  California 


MC:  Val  Shadowhawk 

Arena  Director:  Ben  Benivedes 

Head  Man:  Ron  Rader 

Head  Woman:  Pam  Rader 

Head  Boy:  Brian  Perkins 

Head  Girl:  Tiffany  Harp 

Contest  Dancing,  All  Drums  Welcome,  Camping  Available 
Info:  Glenda  and  Daryl  1-209-748-2845 
or  Deana  1-209-745-7338 

CANCELED! ! 

I regret  to  have  to  inform  all  who  have  contacted  me  regarding 
particiipation  in  the  October  19  - 20,  2001  Alligator  Festival  in  Lake 
City,  Florida  that  the  event  has  been  cancelled  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  committee.  The  City  of  Lake  City  decided  to 
"remodel"  the  park  without  prior  discussion  with  us  and  will  not  have  it 
done  in  time  for  our  event.  The  so-called  remodeling  is  drawing  a lot  of 
local  comment  as  most  citizens  are  not  in  favor  of  it  due  to  some  urge  by 
the  city  to  cut  down  the  50+year-old  trees  there.  Anyway,  it  is  not 
resolved,  and  we  will  have  to  cancel  until  next  year  Again,  thank  you  for 
your  calls  and  interest,  and  we  will  see  you  next  year. 

Col.  Stephen  Knight,  Native  American  Events  Chairman  Steve  Knight  at 
P.0.  Box  1064,  Lake  City,  Florida,  32056 
For  more  information,  email  Steve  Knight 

October  19,  20,  & 21,  2001 
Ossahatchee  Indian  Festival  & Pow  Wow 
Held  on  the  Harris  Co  Soccer  Field 
GA  Hwy  116E 
Hamilton,  GA 

For  Information  Call:  (706)  628-7653 
Web:  http://www.ossahatchee.org 
Email:  powwow@ossahatchee.org 

October  19,  20,  21st,  2001 

Big  Bone  Lick  State  Park 

2nd  Annual  Native  American  Gathering 

Location:  Union  KY 

Host  Northern  Drum:  TBA 

Host  Southern  Drum:  Good  Heart 

Invited  Drum:  TBA 

Drums  are  welcome! 

Master  of  Ceremonies  - Hawk  Laughing 

More  information  - Call  502-241-9392  Don  Cox 

Email:  shadowll57@juno.com 

UPDATE! ! 

October  19,  20,  21  of  2001 
"Tsoop  Nit  Palu"  Pow  Wow 
Wa-A'Yas  Community  Center 
Nez  Perce  Reservation 
Kamiah,  Idaho 

HOST  DRUM — > Indian  Nation 
Dance  Contests  all  categories. 

Warrior  Soup  Dance  to  be  held  this  year 
Various  other  dance  specials  to  be  held. 

Seeking  royalty  candidates  as  well 
Other  specials  TBA 

For  Information  contact  Pam  Steffy  @ 208-935-4103 
Or  e-mail  Mary  Tall  Bull  at  marytb@enterprise.nezperce.org 
Visit  us  on  the  Web:  http://www.whiteeagles.com/matalyma 

Oct.  20,  2001 

Indian  Heritage  Festival 

Burritt  on  the  Mountain 


3101  Burritt  Dr. 

Huntsville,  AL. 

This  is  not  a pow  wow,  but  there  will  be  demonstrations,  exhibitions, 
displays  & activities  pertaining  to  the  history,  culture  & traditions  of 
Alabama's  First  People. 

Hours:  10am-4pm. 

Info:  Deff  Hughes  (256)  536-2882. 

October  20  - 21  2001 

Eighth  Annual  Healing  of  All  Nations 

Accohannock  Native  American  Fall  Festival  & Pauwau 

Accohannock  Indian  Tribe/a  sub-tribe  of  the  Powhatan  Nation 

Marion,  MD 

Host  Drum  to  be  announced.  All  drums  Invited. 

Drumming,  dancing,  flute  playing,  singing,  kayaking,  craft  & food  vendors. 
Saturday:  10:00  AM  - 5:00  PM/Grand  Entry  at  Noon 
Sunday:  9:45  AM  - 5:00  PM/Grand  Entry  at  1 PM 
Donation:  $4.00 

Location:  Beautiful  location  on  the  water  at 
Bending  Water  Park  on  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore 
Contact:  Chief  Rudy  (Laughing  Otter)  Hall 
410-623-2660 

accohannock@crisfield . net 

Outside  of  Maryland:  Call  or  E-Mail  for  directions. 

In  Maryland:  Route  50  East  to  Salisbury 

Route  13  South  to  State  Route  413  toward  Crisfield 

Pass  Marion  and  follow  the  signs  to  the  Powwow  at  Bending  Water  Park 

October  20  - 21,  2001 

Land  of  Falling  Waters  Pow  Wow 

Parkside  Middle  School, 

lackson,  MI 

(616)781-6409 

OCT.  20-21,  2001 

RAVEN  PRODUCTIONS  PRESENTS: 

IN  CONDUCTION  WITH  THE  GEORGE  RANCH  & 

THE  INDIAN  ALLIANCE  VOLUNTEER  GROUP 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  LIVING  HISTORY 

RICHMOND,  TEXAS 

30  MILES  SW  HOUSTON 

GEORGE  RANCH  HISTORICAL  PARK 

WITH  DANCE  CONTESTS,  ART  SHOW  CONTEST 

SAT.  10  AM  TO  6 PM 

GULF  COAST  FLUTIST  OF  THE  YEAR  CONTEST 
SUN.  10AM  TO  5 PM 

DRUM  CONTEST  AND  STORYTELLING  CONTEST 
COME  SEE  THE  TEE-PEE  VILLAGE  THAT  HAS  DEMOS  IN  FLINT 
KNAPPING,  FLUTE  MAKING,  BEAD  WORK,  HORSE  RIDING  AND 
NATIVE  AMERICAN  PAINTING  - STORYTELLING  BY 
NATIVE  AMERICAN  RECORDING  ARTIST  MANYSTARS.  RECORDED 
FLUTIST  WALKSTALL  PERFORMING  AT  THE  CIRCLE  ALONG  WITH 
EXIBITION  DANCING  WITH  SOME  OF  NATIVE  AMERICAS  BEST 
DANCERS.  NATIVE  AMERICAN  SIGN  LANGUAGE  BY  MEGAN  STONE. 

AND  AN  ART  SHOW  WITH  SOME  OF  THE  FINIST  ARTIST  IN  NATIVE  AMERICA. 

GULF  COAST  WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP  FANCY  DANCE  CONTEST  & 

GULF  COAST  WOMAN'S  CLOTH  AND  TINY  TOT 
OTHER  DANCE  CONTEST  TBA 

1ST-2ND-3RD-  PLACES  WITH  TROPHY  AND  DACKET  FOR  FANCY  DANCE. 

MC:  WALKSTALL  & MANYSTARS 

HOST  DRUM:  NDN  TERRITORY  SINGERS 

HEAD  MAN:  BRIAN  DACOBS 

HEAD  LADY:  MELODY  HACOBS 

HEAD  GOURD:  TBA 

AD:  TBA 


FRIDAY: 

ART  CONTEST  & MUSIC  SHOW 
FEATURING  PRAIRE  WIND 
SATURDAY: 

FLUTE  CONTEST 
STORYTELLING  CONTEST 
EXIBITION  DANCING 
GOURD  DANCING 
INDIAN  TACOS  & FRYBREAD 
VENDOR  SET-UP  CONTEST 
ARTS  & CRAFT 
SUNDAY: 

DANCE  CONTEST 
EXIBITION  DANCING 
RAFFLE  OFF  TEE-PEE 
INDIAN  TACOS  & FRYBREAD 
ARTS  & CRAFTS 

ALL  DRUMS  AND  DANCERS  ARE  WELCOME 
BRING  CHAIRS 

TAKE  A CHANCE  ON  A TEE-PEE 
RAFFLING  OFF  A 12FT  LAKOTA 
TEE-PEE  COMPLETE 
1 CHANCE  FOR  $1 
6 CHANCES  FOR  $5 
QUESTIONS  CONTACT: 

RAVEN  PRODUCTIONS 
RT.  1 BOX  8 
FAXON,  OKLAHOMA  73540 
580-597-3035 

E-MAIL  @ WALKSTALL1@MSN.COM 

NOT  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THEFTS  OR  ACCIDENTS 

NO  ALCOHOL  OR  DRUGS  ALLOWED 

Oct  20  and  21,  2001 

4th  Annual  Octorato  Native  American  Fall  Festival 
Camp  John  Ware 

Southern  Lancester  County,  PA 

Info  - Harry  (Trapper)  Kirk  (717)  284.3427 

OCTOBER  20  - 21  - 2001 

CELEBRATE  WITH  US 

IN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  OUR  ANCESTORS 

PRESENTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  INTERTRIBAL  ASSOC. 
13TH  ANNUAL  TRADITIONAL  POW  WOW 
SUMMIT  HALL 

6182  N.  SUMMIT  STREET* 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 
PUBLIC  INVITED 
ADMISSION:  ADULTS  $6 
CHILDREN  $3 
TRADISH  INDIAN  CRAFTS 
TRADERS  ( FULL  ) 

FOOD  CONCESSION  BY  AHA 
HOURS:  SATURDAY  1:PM  - 10: PM 
DINNER  BREAK  5 : PM  - 7:PM 
SUNDAY  : 1:PM  - 5: PM 
NO  ALCOHOL  OR  DRUGS  ! 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  PLEASE  CALL 
30YCE  MAHANEY  § 419-249-2601 
AIIA  OFFICE,  B105 
2413  COLLINGWOOD  BLVD. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO  43620 
DRIVING  DIRECTIONS 

FROM  THE  SOUTH  : TAKE  1-75  NORTH  TO  EXIT  209,  HEAD 
EAST  ON  108TH  ST.  TO  SUMMIT  ST;  NORTH  ON  SIMMIT,  TO 


SUMMIT  HALL  * LANDMARKS*  "BOAT  SALES  AND  SMALL 
SHOPPING  CENTER" 

FROM  THE  NORTH  : 

TAKE  1-75  SOUTH  TO  EXIT  210;  EAST  ON 

ALEXIS  RD;  TO  SUDER  AVE;  SOUTH  TO  SHOREALAND  AVE; 

NORTH  TO  SUMMIT  ST;  NORTH  TO  SUMMIT  HALL,  ON  LEFTSIDE 
BY  THE  "BOAT  SALES  AND  SHOPPING  CENTER." 

October  26th  - 28th,  2001 

Southeastern  Indian  Intertribal  Powwow 

The  Parks  at  Chehaw 

Albany,  Georgia 

FRIDAY  school  day 

Vendors  by  invitation  only 

Native  Way  Productions 

8788  Gravel  Hill  Road 

Albany,  GA  31705 

229-787-5180  evenings 

229-787-0642  fax 

Email:  nativeway@mindspring.com 

Website:  http: //www. Nat iveWayP rod uct ions . com 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  2001 
LEGEND  OF  THE  WHITE  BUFFALO 
SECOND  ANNUAL  COMPETITION  POW  WOW 
10  A.M. - 12  P.M. 

LONE  STAR  CONVENTION  & EXPO  CENTER 
F.M.  (Farmers  Market  road)  1484 
CONROE,  TX.  77303 
(936)  -538-8000 

(INTERSTATE  45 EXIT  EAST  ONTO  F.M.  3083  / TEAS  RD  LEFT  ON  F.M. 1484 

THE  CONVENTION  CENTER  IS  ON  THE  CORNER  OF  1484  AND  3083) 

$15,000  PRIZE  MONEY 

HEAD  MAN...  CRICKET  SHIELDS...  PAWNEE  / OTO  / SIOUX 

HEAD  LADY...  VANESSA  WHITEWOLF...  COMANCHE  / ARAPAHO  / SAC  & FOX 

HEAD  GOURD...  D.K.  TOPPAH KIOWA 

M.C ORVILLE  KIRK  KICKAPOO 

ARENA  DIRECTOR  ...  ROGAN  NOBLE..  CHEROKEE 

HEAD  1UDGE . . EDWARD  C.  KETCHER,  SR CHEROKEE 

TABULATOR...  DENI  SYLESTINE  ...  ALABAMA  COUSHATTA 

HOST  SOUTHERN  DRUM OTTER  TRAIL. .. LIVINGSTON,  TX. 

HOST  NORTHERN  DRUM EAGLEPOINT. . . CEDAR  PARK,  TX. 

HOSTS : 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  COALITION 
FIRST  THUNDER  HISTORICAL  GROUP 
NATIVE  AMERICAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
NATIVE  AMERICAN  ARTS  COUNCIL 

WORDCRAFT  CIRCLE  OF  NATIVE  AMERICAN  WRITERS  & STORYTELLERS 

NO  ALCHOHOL  OR  DRUGS  ALLOWED 

NOT  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  ACCIDENTS  OR  THEFTS 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL: 

CARROLL  COCCHIA  (BLACKFOOT) . . . 936-441-4572 
ANNA  EDWARDS  (SAN  HUAN  PUEBLO)  281- -452-3614 
ED  KETCHER,  SR.  (CHEROKEE)  409-88-3169 

Oct  27th  and  28th  2001 
Festival  of  The  Americas  Pow  Wow 
PLACERVILLE  CA. 

WE  WANT  TO  INVITE  EVERYONE 

THIS  IS  A WONDERFULL  POW  WOW.  GREAT  PEOPLE-GREAT  TIME. 

FURTHER  INFORMATION  PLEASE  CONTACT 

DINA  YATES  530  644-0844 

OR  l AMES  MARQUEZ  530  647-0423 


Oct.  27-28,  2001 


Cotton  Pickin'  Celebration 

At  High  Banks  Indian  Village,  a traditional,  living  Indian  village  in 
Dead  Hollow  Swamp,  located  on  the  Old  Baker  Farm 
Harpersville,  AL. 

There  will  be  horse  rides,  mule  driven  wagon  rides,  a corn  maze,  hay  maze 
hay  rides,  bluegrass  music,  and  a Civil  War  encampment.  Exhibitors  from 
around  the  South  will  be  there  with  Indian  arts  & crafts,  blacksmiths, 
basketmakers,  cornshuck  dollmakers,  broom  makers,  weavers  & Indian  fry 
bread  & Stanley  Chesser  BBQ  cooked  on-site. 

Admission  is  $5.00  per  person  & includes  a pumpkin. 

Hours:  9am-5pm  each  day  for  regular  activities 
A Stomp  Dance  taking  place  at  6:00pm  on  Saturday. 

In  addition  to  the  Celebration  weekend,  the  Old  Baker  farm  is  open  each 
weekend  in  October  for  hayrides,  picnics,  and  other  activities  (9am-5pm 
Saturdays  & lpm-5pm  Sundays).  Getting  there:  take  Hwy.  280  East  from 
Birmingham,  turn  right  at  the  Harpersville  stoplight  onto  Hwy.  25;  go  .4 
miles  & turn  right  on  Shelby  Co.  Road  444;  go  one  mile  & the  farm  is  on 
the  left.  Info:  Derry  & Pam  Baker,  1041  Farmingdale  Road, 

Harpersville,  AL  35078  (205)  672-7209. 

October  27th  & 28th,  2001 
Intertribal  Gathering 
E.P.  Tom  Sawyer  Park, 

3000  Freys  Hill  Rd. 

Louisville,  Ky.  40241 
Grand  Entry  at  noon. 

All  are  invited 

Contact:  Randy  Dackson  (502)  969-1339  for  more  information. 

NEW!  ! 

October  27th  & 28th,  2001 
Native  Voices  Radio  Show 
gourddancerl@hotmail . com 
Not  a committee  member 

IMPORTANT! ! 

To  send  new  or  updated  powwow  information, 

the  email  address  is  also:  powwowtrail@hotmail.com 


four  winds  trading  company  powwow  calendar 
http://fourwinds-trading.com/news/powwowmain . cfm 

powwow  information  generously  provided  by  liz  Campbell, 
author  of  the  1999  powwow  calendar  book. 

please  call  the  contact  number  given  with  each  powwow  listing  before  you 
travel,  on  occasion,  powwows  are  cancelled  or  rescheduled  to  a new  date, 
to  submit  a new  powwow  listing  fill  out  our  on-line  form. 

October 

oct  13,  2001  1st  annual  crazy  water  pow  wow  - mineral  wells,  texas 
13  October  rappahannock  harvest  festival  &pow  wow  - indian  neck,  , va. 
10/13/2001  crazy  water  pow  wow  - mineral  wells,  texas 

oct  19-21,  2001  shadow  of  the  buffalo  at  big  bone  lick  state  park  - union 
kentucky 

friday  .oct. 19  to  sun.  oct  21  pow  wow  festival  - orange  springs,  florida 
October  20-21,  2001  6th  annual  moving  waters  powwow  at  canyon  lake,  tx.  - 
canyon  lake,  tx. 

October  20  to  21  moving  waters  pow-wow  - canyon  lake,  texas 

October  20  & 21,  2001  accohannock  indian  tribe  powwow  - marion  station, 

maryland 

October  26-28,  2001  18th  annual  mesa  pow  wow  - mesa,  az 
oct.  26-27  12th  annual  south  texas  (way  south)  pow  wow  - mcallen,  texas 
oct.  27  to  28  2nd  annual  four  winds  louisiana  cherokee  conferency  - 
leesville,  louisiana  71446 


oct.  27  to  28  2nd  annual  four  winds  tribe  louisiana  cherokee  conferency 
leesville,  louisiana  71446 

november 

11/2,  3,  4,  /2001  american  indian  association  of  millington,  tenn  . 5th 

annual  educational/  competitive  pow  wow  - millington,  tenn 

november  2 to  4,  2001  thunderbird  intertribal  pow  wow  - eglin  afb,  fl 

november  10-11,2001  2nd  annual  sacajawea  pow  wow  - pine  bluff,  arkansas 

november  16-18  2001  young  nations  celebreation  - lapwai,  idaho 

nov. 23, 24,25  native  american  month  social  pow-wow  & indian  craft  market 

tucson,  az 

nov  30th-dec  2nd  5th  annual  winter  gathering  & pow-wow  - coachella,  ca 
december 

december  8,  2001  good  medicine  society's  1st  annnual  native  american 
Christmas  arts&crafts  show  - Oklahoma  city,  Oklahoma 
dec.  29  to  jan. 1,2002  - tucson,  az 

december  31,  2001  good  medicine  society's  10th  annual  new  years  eve 
sobriety  pow-wow  - Oklahoma  city,  Oklahoma 

dec. 31-2001  til  12; 30am  jan  1,2002  sobriety  pow-wow  - salem  , Oregon 
copyright  c.  1998  four  winds  trading  company,  all  rights  reserved. 


char-koosta  news  online 

the  official  publication  of  the  flathead  indian  nation 
http: //www. charkoosta . com/ pow. html 

upcoming  powwows 

October  2001 

oct.  27  and  28:  18th  annual  mesa  powwow  at  pioneer  park  in  mesa,  az; 
480/644-2351;  http://www.ci.mesa.az.us 

november  2001 

nov.  2,  3 and  4:  15th  annual  aia  orlando  contest  powwow;  central  florida 
fairgrounds  in  orlando,  fl;  407/363-9917;  aiapowwow@cfl.rr.com 
nov.  2,  3 and  4:  14th  annual  thunderbird  powwow;  niceville,  fl; 
850/678-7714,  850/882-1495 

nov.  11  and  12:  veterans  memorial  powwow  in  san  carlos,  az;  520/475-2361 
nov.  23,  24  and  25:  social  powwow  and  craft  market,  rillito  raceway  park 
in  tucson,  az;  520/622-4900 

december  2001 

dec.  29  through  jan.  1,  2002:  new  year's  powwow,  rillito  raceway  park  in 
tucson,  az;  520/622-4900 

let  us  announce  your  powwow. 

please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 

confirmation  purposes. 

u.s.  mail: 

char-koosta  news 

po  box  98 

pablo  mt  59855-0098 

electronic : 

phone:  (406)  675-3000 

fax:  (406)  675-3001 

e-mail:  news4u@charkoosta.com 


native  america  online  native  american  indian  powwows  and  events 
http: //www. nativeamericainc . com/events/ swcalendar%20of%20events . html 

<+>  southwest  powwows  & events  calendar 


oct  13  - oct  14  , 2001 

lodi  lake  all  nations  pow  wow,  lodi  lake,  lodi,  ca.  info:  deana  johnson 
(209)0745-7338  all  drums  welcome,  contest,  camping,  vendord  contact  glenda 
(209)  748-2845  or  deana  (209)745-7338 

fall  market  October  20-21,  2001 

iaca  2001  wholesale  indian  arts  & crafts  markets,  phoenix,  az;  phoenix 
civic  plaza;  225  e.  adams,  contact:  indian  arts  & crafts  association  , 

4010  Carlisle  ne  suite  c , albuquerque  , nm  , 87107  , 505  265.9149  , 
email:  iaca@ix.netcom.com  website  http://www.iaca.com 

december  8,  2001 

american  indian  child  resource  center  annual  pow  wow,  Oakland  tech  high 
school,  Oakland,  ca,  info:  tami  wasson  hootseva@netscape.net 

<+>  northeast  powwows  & events  calendar 

October  20-21,  2001 

accohannock  native  american  fall  festival  & pauwau 
bending  water  park  marion,  md  21838  info:  410-623-2660  or 
accohannock@crisfield.net  8th  annual  pauwau 
Saturday:  10-5/grand  entry  at  noon 
Sunday:  9:45-5/grand  entry  at  1:00 

copyright  c.  2001  native  america  inc.,  all  rights  reserved 


native  american  times 

http: //www. newsdi rectory. com/ go/? f=&r=nat&u=www.o kit . com 
powwows  and  events 

please  note:  pow-wows  have  the  possibility  of  changing, 
please  call  to  confirm. 

no  alcoholic  beverages  of  any  kind  allowed  at  pow-wows. 

to  place  your  event  on  this  page,  e-mail  the  name,  location,  city,  state, 

whether  it  is  a contest  or  not,  and  most  important  - the  phone  number 

to  call  for  more  information: 

native  american  times 

p.o.  box  692050,  tulsa,  ok  74169 

street  address:  12833  east  41st  street,  tulsa,  ok  74146 
telephone:  1-918-438-6548  or  fax:  1-918-438-6545. 
editor@okit . com 

October 

13  6th  annual  red  road  to  freedom  pow-wow.  red  carpet  inn,  formerly 
travellodge  hotel  fairgrounds,  okc,  ok  info:  loretta  405-728-3681. 

27  legend  of  the  white  buffalo  second  annual  competition  pow-wow.  10  am  - 
midnight,  location:  lone  star  convention  and  expo  center  f.m.1484  conroe, 
tx.  77303,  936-538-8000.  $15,000.  in  prize  money,  grand  entry  1 pm  & 6 pm. 
directions:  interstate  45  to  exit  89  (f.m.  3083/teas  rd.),  east  to  fm  1484, 
left  on  1484.  convention  center  is  on  the  corner  of  f.m.  3083  & 1484.  for 
more  information,  contact  carroll  cocchia  at  936-441-4572  or  anna  edwards 
at  281-452-3614.  vendors  call  pat  poland  at  936-756-1225. 

november 

3 annual  coffeyville,  ks  powwow  at  high  school  gym. 

3 niu  gathering  traditional  powwow  at  student  recreation  center  northern 
illinois  university  in  dekalb,  ill.  for  more  info  call  rita  815-753-0722 
9-11  48th  annual  traditional  native  american  pow  wow  hosted  by  american 
indian  center  of  Chicago  at  uic  pavillion  1150  west  harrison,  racine  exit 
of  i 290.  for  more  info  call  773-275-5871. 

december 

31  good  medicine  society's  10th  annual  new  year's  eve  sobriety  pow-wow. 
at  the  kitchens  of  america  building,  state  fair  grounds,  okc,  ok  for 
information,  call  405-943-7935  or  405-751-7132.  or 
e-mail:  goodmedicinescty@aol.com 


information  provided  on  this  page  is  subject  to  change,  sometimes  flyers 
do  not  list  locations  or  contact  names  or  phone  numbers,  we  try  to  provide 
you  with  as  much  information  as  possible  from  what  we  receive, 
native  american  times  is  copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  indian  times,  inc. 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Paul  Pureau,  Robert  Dorman,  Merle  Pete,  Gary  Smith,  John  Berry, 
Jennifer  Harbury,  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee,  Kim  Catrel, 
Janet  Smith,  Debbie  Sanders,  Johnny  Rustywire,  Dreamwalker 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Wed  Oct  17  14:01:10  2001 

Date:  17  Oct  2001  01:00:01  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.042 
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Blackfeet  sa'aiksi  itaomatooyi/moon  when  ducks  leave 

(NATIVE  AMERICAN  NEWS) 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 

+ + 

[ Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  j 

[ in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  check  [ 

! http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  - also  events  j 

+ + 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  www.indiancountry.com;  Frostys  Amerindian,  ndn-aim, 
LPDC  and  First  Nations  mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

< <<<<  >>>> > 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"We  Indians  kept  together  that  time  and  we  avoided  the  worst.  No  eagle 
came,  but  we  survived." 

"Doing  my  best  to  keep  my  brothers  safe  and  out  of  harm's  way  bought 
me  a long  stay  in  the  Shoe,  of  course.  Fley,  listen,  I'm  used  to  paying 
for  crimes  I didn't  commit.  I can  tell  you,  I don't  like  being  in  the 
Shoe  one  bit.  You  spend  twenty-three  hours  a day  in  a small  cage 
inside  a larger  cage.  For  exercise  you're  allowed  into  the  larger 
enclosing  cage  for  one  hour  a day.  Its  whole  intent  is  to  break  you. 
I'll  avoid  it  if  I can.  But  they'll  never  break  me  in  there." 

"Not  a chance." 

Leonard  Peltier  "Prison  Writings .. .My  Life  Is  My  Sun  Dance" 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 


I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


Dourney 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

This  week's  editorial  is  very  short;  but,  as  a Vietnam  vet,  from 
my  heart. 

This  past  weekend,  at  a festival,  which  has  become  known  as  a 
healing  circle  for  vetarans  I talked  to  a friend... who  also 
is  the  Mom  of  a corporal  in  the  Marine  Corps.  Her  son  already 
been  in  one  hostile  situation  about  a year  ago.  Corporal  Hoe,  like 
the  rest  of  his  Recon  Unit,  is  now  on  2 hour  alert  status... 
equipment  pack  by  his  rack,  ready  to  jump  into  enemy  territory. 

Monday,  I talked  to  another  friend,  whose  cousin,  Melvin,  is  a 
Master  Sergeant  already  deployed  and  doing  his  job  in  hostile 
territory . 

Corporal  Doe  is  a Cherokee.  Master  Sergeant  Melvin  is  a Navajo. 
There  are  a lot  of  Does  and  Melvins  doing  what  they  were  trained 
to  do.  They  are  not  all  Cherokee  or  Navajo  or  even  Native. 

They  - and  their  families  - all  do  need  our  prayers.  And  when 
their  job  is  done,  those  who  return  must  find  places  and  people 
who  will  honor  them  and  their  service,  and  offer  gratitude, 
support,  and  a safe  place  to  heal  from  the  harm  done  to  them 
while  they  protected  the  rest  of  us. 


If  you  have  names  and  addresses  of  trustworthy  collectors  of  food,  money 
and  clothing  gifts  at  the  various  reservations  please  forward  them  soon. 
The  winter  winds  already  have  come  down  from  the  north. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


(*,*) 


Gary  Night  Owl 
P.  0.  Box  672168 


gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy .org 


('-')  Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A. 

=w=w=== 


News  of  the  people  featured 

- Cherokee  Nation  Tribal  Councilor 
Dorothy  McIntosh 

- Crossings 

- ICT  Editorial:  Termination 
by  Denial/Columbus 

- Anti-drill  Ad  in  Theaters 

- Bush  promotes  ANWR 
as  Home  Security 

- OIN  expands  Health  Center 

- HHS  Awards  Native  American 
Elders  Caregiver  Grants 

- Program  May  Pay 
Tribal  Healer  Costs 

- Algonquins  of  Barriere  Lake 

- Dissident  Crow  Council 
passes  Agenda  Items 

- Native  American  Bank 
ready  to  Launch 

- Acquisition  of  Browning,  Mont. 

Bank  gains  Approval 

- Sokaogon  Chippewa  keep 
Authority  to  Regulate 

- Navajos/State  Engineer 
ask  for  Fed  Water  Team 

- Effort  to  Provide  Water 
for  Lower  Klamath 

- Tribe/Water  Board 
seal  Irrigation  Deal 

- Tribe  regains  Ancestral  Lands 
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Cherokee  Nation  Tribal  Council  member  dies 
By: Betty  Smith 
October  09,  2001 

Dorothy  McIntosh's  memorial  services  will  be  Saturday. 

Cherokee  Nation  Tribal  Councilor  Dorothy  lean  McIntosh  of  Ochelata  died 
Saturday. 

"She  had  a fatal  heart  attack,"  said  Mike  Miller,  communications 
coordinator  for  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Memorial  services  for  McIntosh  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Ramona  High 
School  gymnasium.  Ochelata  Methodist  Church  will  hold  a fellowship  dinner 
in  her  honor. 

McIntosh  will  be  missed,  Cherokee  Nation  Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith  said. 

"She  was  the  personification  of  a free  spirit  who  cared  about  Cherokee 
people,"  Smith  said.  "Though  we  didn't  always  agree,  she  always  maintained 
the  highest  level  of  statesmanship.  She  was  extremely  diligent  in  her 
duties,  and  out  of  all  the  council  members  she  was  probably  the  most 
earnest  about  her  community  meetings." 

Councilor  3ohn  Ketcher  said  McIntosh's  death  came  as  a surprise.  He 
learned  of  her  death  upon  his  return  from  a trip  to  North  Carolina  for  the 


Eastern  Cherokees'  Octoberfest. 

"I  saw  her  just  before  I left,  never  realizing  that  on  my  return  I would 
get  this  news/'  he  said. 

He  recalls  McIntosh  as  someone  dedicated  to  her  district  and  to  her 
tribe  - plus  someone  who  could  inject  a moment  of  humor  into  even  the  most 
serious  deliberations. 

"She  was  always  pleasant,  had  a dry  sense  of  humor,  and  was  very 
dedicated  to  her  position,"  he  said.  "She  worked  hard,  kept  her  people 
informed,  and  was  always  bringing  us  information  about  how  people  were 
thinking  in  her  district." 

She  also  made  sure  documents  produced  by  the  council  carried  correct 
grammar . 

"She  was  always  bringing  up  any  incorrect  spelling,"  Ketcher  said. 
McIntosh  was  learning  the  Cherokee  language  and  was  dedicated  to  this 
task,  he  said.  She  was  making  contributions  as  co-chair  of  the  language, 
cultural  and  heritage  committee  where  Ketcher  worked  along  with  her. 

McIntosh  was  serving  her  first  term  on  the  tribal  council.  Ketcher  said 
it  will  be  up  to  the  council  to  seek  her  replacement. 

There  are  several  options,  he  said.  Councilors  could  contact  the  person 
getting  the  second  highest  number  of  votes  in  the  election  that  placed 
McIntosh  in  office,  and  see  if  that  person  is  interested  in  service.  Or 
councilors  could  appoint  someone  from  that  district  after  interviewing 
candidates.  They  also  will  discuss  the  matter  with  Principal  Chief  Chad 
Smith. 

Copyright  c.  Tahlequah  Daily  Press  2001 
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Gallup  Independent  Obituaries 
October  9,  2001 

Mae  D.  Watchman 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Mae  Watchman,  86,  will  be  held  at 
1 p.m.,  Wednesday,  Oct.  10  at  Tohatchi  Christian  Reformed  Church.  Rev.  Paul 
Redhouse  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Tohatchi  Community  Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  2-7  p.m.,  today  at  Rollie  Mortuary-Memorial 
Chapel.  Watchman  died  Oct.  6 in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Sept.  8,  1915 
in  Crystal  into  the  Folded  Arm  People  for  the  Red  Streak  People. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Shirley  Mae  Becenti  of  Fort  Defiance; 
nine  grandchildren;  14  great-grandchildren  and  two  great-great- 
grandchildren  . 

Watchman  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Doe  Watchman;  parents, 

Dohn  Bone  and  Bitnidzizbah  Dennison;  son,  Eugene  D.  Watchman;  sisters, 
Casbah  Ben,  Pauline  Chischilly,  Dune  Dennison  and  Elizabeth  Howard;  and 
brothers,  Arkie  Dennison,  Frank  Dennison,  George  Dennison  and  Tsosie 
Dennison . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Deb  Becenti,  Roc  Becenti,  Samuel  Becenti,  Harold 
Redhouse,  Gary  Watchman,  Kevin  Watchman  and  Christopher  Yazzie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Lillie  Becenti 

MEXICAN  SPRINGS  - Services  for  Lillie  Becenti,  91,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Oct.  10  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Dohn 
Kostelyk  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Tohatchi  Cemetery. 

Becenti  died  Oct.  5 in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  April  10,  1910  into  the 
Edge  Water  People  for  the  Hairy  People. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Terri  Becenti  of  Tsaile,  Ariz.  and 
Anita  Edsitty  of  Mexican  Springs;  11  grandchildren  and  14  great- 
grandchildren . 


Becenti  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Howard  Becenti  Sr.; 
parents,  John  and  Irene  Betsoi,  son,  Leon  Betsoi;  and  brother,  Peter  John 
Betsoi . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Larry  Edsitty,  Nelson  Edsitty  Dr,  Nelson  Edsitty  Sr, 
Walt  Hones,  Roland  Skeet  and  Arnold  Wilson. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  10,  2001 

Helen  Notah  Benito 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Helen  Benito,  86,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 

Thursday,  Oct.  11  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Rev.  Keith  Bulthuis  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Rehoboth  Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  3-5  p.m.,  today  at  Cope  Memorial. 

Benito  died  Oct.  8 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  April  30,  1916  in  Mexican 
Springs  into  the  Charcoal  Streaked  Division  of  the  Red  Running  into  the 
Water  for  the  Red  House  People  Clan. 

Benito  was  a rug  weaver,  homemaker  and  a sheepherder.  She  attended  First 
Indian  Baptist  Church. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Lena  McKenzie  of  Shiprock,  Dorothy 
Yazzie  of  Gallup;  Mary  Lee  of  Ganado,  Ariz.,  Lillian  Johnson  of  Gallup, 
Marlene  Bitsilly  of  Tohatchi,  Katherine  Miles  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  and 
Brenda  Joyce  of  Albuquerque;  sisters,  Gladys  Notah  and  Leona  Notah  both  of 
Mexcan  Springs;  19  grandchildren  and  26  great-grandchildren. 

Benito  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Lee  Kee  Benito  and  son, 
Jimmie  Herman  Benito. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Wes  Benito,  David  Yazzie,  Billy  B.  Yazzie,  Donny 
Carey,  Julius  Miles  and  Harold  Johnson. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Marie  K.  Jim 

KLAGETOH,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Marie  K.  Jim,  49,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Thursday,  Oct.  11  at  St.  Anne  Catholic  Mission.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Klagetoh  Community  Cemetery. 

Jim  died  Oct.  7 in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  She  was  born  March  6,  1952  in 
Ganado  into  the  Big  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Honeycomb  People  Clan. 

Jim  attended  Greasewood  Springs  School  and  Fort  Wingate  High  School. 
Survivors  include  her  sons,  Albern  Jim,  Alden  Jim  and  Alvin  Jim  of 
Albuquerque;  daughters,  Lolita  Jim  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  and  Melissa  and 
Lisa  Jim  both  of  Albuquerque;  mother,  Ruth  K.  Tsosie;  brothers,  Edward  K. 
Tsosie  of  Greasewood  Springs,  Daniel  K.  Tsosie  of  Wide  Ruins,  Ariz.  and 
Thomas  K.  Tsosie  of  Klagetoh,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Lena  Holmes  of  Glendale, 

Ariz.  and  Ceceila  K.  Lee  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  and  two  grandchildren. 

Jim  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Ben  Tsosie;  brother,  William  K. 
Tso . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alvin  Jim,  Albern  Jim,  Thomas  K.  Tsosie,  Thomason  K. 
Tsosie,  Nathan  K.  Tsosie  and  Danley  K.  Tsosie. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Klagetoh  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  13-14,  2001 

Mary  Begay  Yazzie 

BLUEWATER  LAKE  - Services  for  Mary  Yazzie,  82,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Monday,  Oct.  15  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Mark  Thomas  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Yazzie  died  Oct.  9 in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Sept.  15,  1919  in  Houck, 
Ariz.  into  the  People  Who  Walks  Around  You  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water 
People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  son.  Tommy  Yazzie  of  Bullhead  City,  Ariz.  and 
Jimmy  Yazzie  of  Canoncito;  daughters,  Marie  Singer,  Ernestine  Yazzie  and 
Helena  Yesslith  all  of  Bluewater  Lake;  15  grandchildren  and  20  great- 
grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Peter  Yazzie;  daughter. 


Louise  Yazzie;  parents,  Charlie  and  Mary  B.  Hunter;  and  brothers,  John 
Begay  and  Dan  Kee  Hunter. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Benjamin  Begay,  Clifford  Jarvison,  Johnny  Singer, 
Bennet  Smith  and  Juan  Wilson. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2001  Gallup  Independent. 
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William  Joseph  Hernandez 

KYLE  - William  Joseph  Hernandez,  49,  Kyle,  died  Sunday,  Oct.  7,  2001,  at 
Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  William  Hernandez  and  Wade  Hernandez,  both 
of  Kyle,  and  Patrick  Hernandez,  Provo,  Utah;  four  daughters,  Yvette 
Hernandez  and  Stella  Hernandez,  both  of  Kyle,  Lisa  Hernandez,  Rapid  City, 
and  Patula  Hernandez,  Provo;  four  sisters,  Ann  Montileaux,  Eunice  Lavado 
and  Geraldine  Lujan,  all  of  Kyle,  and  Linda  Aguilar,  McCook,  Neb.;  one 
brother,  Steven  Hernandez,  Kyle;  and  one  grandchild. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  10,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  Catholic  Hall  in  Kyle. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Oct.  12,  at  the  hall,  with  the  Rev. 
Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  a later  date. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  10,  2001 
Gerard  Wayne  Eagle  Bull 

PORCUPINE  - Gerard  Wayne  Eagle  Bull,  37,  Porcupine,  died  Friday,  Oct.  5, 
2001,  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gerard  Wayne  Eagle  Bull,  "Hehaka  Mani,"  was  born  January  4,  1964,  in 
Aberdeen,  S.D.,  to  Harry  Eagle  Bull  and  Donna  Eagle  Bull-Tuttle. 

He  attended  school  in  Aberdeen,  S.D.,  and  graduated  from  Roncalli  High 
School  in  1982.  He  attended  Northern  State  University  and  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  He  worked  most  of  his  life  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents  of  Porcupine;  two  younger  sisters,  Tammy 
Eagle  Bull-Hesson,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Annette  Eagle  Bull,  Porcupine,  S.D. 
; one  brother,  Jake  Eagle  Bull,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  his  brother-in-law, 
Todd  Hesson;  one  niece,  Isabelle  Hesson;  two  nephews,  Charlie  Eagle  Bull 
and  Jack  Hesson;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins. 

Gerard  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  grandparents,  Dave  Tuttle 
and  Lillian  Iron  Cloud-Tuttle,  and  his  paternal  grandparents,  Lloyd  Eagle 
Bull  Sr.  and  Alvina  Big  Crow-Eagle  Bull. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Thursday,  October  11,  at  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes  Gymnasium,  Porcupine,  S.D.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Saturday,  October  13,  2001,  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Gymnasium, 
Porcupine,  S.D.  Rev.  Peter  Klink,  S.J.,  and  Rev.  Jim  Ryan,  S.J.,  will  be 
officiating. 

Interment  will  be  at  Christ  the  King  Cemetery,  Porcupine,  S.D.  Sioux 
Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

October  11,  2001 

Garould  Gayle  American  Horse 

GORDON,  Neb.  - Garould  Gayle  American  Horse,  45,  Gordon,  died  Monday, 
Oct.  8,  2001,  in  Pine  Ridge,  S.D. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Brandon  American  Horse  and  Emil  American 
Horse,  both  of  Gordon;  his  mother,  Martha  American  Horse,  Gordon;  and  one 
grandchild . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2:30  p.m.  today  at  the  Martha  American 
Horse  residence  in  Gordon. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  13,  at  St.  Mark's  Episcopal 


Church  in  Gordon,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Messiah  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee,  S.D. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

October  13,  2001 

Gloria  Ann  Pettigrew 

PINE  RIDGE  - Gloria  Ann  Pettigrew,  60,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Thursday,  Oct. 

11,  2001,  at  Wounded  Knee. 

Survivors  include  four  sons,  lames  Pettigrew,  Michael  Pettigrew,  lohn 
Pettigrew  and  lason  Pettigrew,  all  of  Wounded  Knee;  three  daughters, 
Michelle  Pettigrew,  Rapid  City,  Susan  Pettigrew,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Sandra 
Pettigrew,  Wounded  Knee;  four  brothers,  Clifton  Clifford  and  loseph 
Clifford,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  Patrick  Clifford,  Manderson,  and  Phil 
Clifford,  Wounded  Knee;  four  sisters,  Theresa  Perkins  and  Anita  Ecoffey, 
both  of  Wounded  Knee,  Dorothy  Lafferty,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Mary  Wilson, 
Payabaya  Community  Number  Four;  and  13  grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  begins  at  2 p.m.  Sunday,  Oct.  14,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall 
in  Pine  Ridge. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Oct.  15,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Dim  Ryan  officiating. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  14,  2001 

Mary  Louise  Charge  On  Him 

WOLF  CREEK  - Mary  Louise  Charge  On  Him,  64,  Wolf  Creek,  died  Monday, 

Sept.  24,  2001,  in  San  Francisco. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Daniel  Cruz,  Yerington,  Nev.;  one  daughter, 
Rosalyn  Kim,  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  two  brothers,  Virgil  Charge  On  Him,  Fremont, 
Calif.,  and  Donroy  Charge  On  Him,  Wolf  Creek;  and  two  sisters,  Theresa 
Charge  on  Him  and  Annie  Charge  On  Him,  both  of  Rosebud. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  today  at  The  House  of  Dacob  Church  in  Wolf 
Creek,  with  the  Rev.  Frank  Hill  and  Mr.  William  Red  Bear  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Wolf  Creek  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

October  15,  2001 

Leona  F.  Limeburner 

RAPID  CITY  - Leona  F.  Limeburner,  69,  Rapid  City,  died  Friday,  Oct.  12, 
2001,  at  her  home. 

Survivors  include  six  daughters,  Shauna  Redding,  Hopkinton,  Mass., 

LeeAnn  Groves,  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Lori  Limeburner,  Phoenix,  Susan  Stull, 
Grand  Dunction,  Colo.,  Ellen  Key,  Kingman,  Ariz.,  and  Beth  Brockman,  Rapid 
City;  one  sister,  Do-Ann  Coyle,  Troy,  N.Y.;  and  11  grandchildren. 

Christian  wake  services  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady 
of  Perpetual  Help. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Oct.  16,  at  the 
church,  with  the  Rev.  Tim  Castor  as  the  celebrant. 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  Osheim-Catron  Funeral  Home  in  Rapid 
City 

Copyright  c.  2001  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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ICT  Editorial:  Termination  by  denial  and  hello  Columbus 
October  15,  2001  - 07:00am  EST 

One  undeniable  effect  of  the  conquest  and  colonization  that  Columbus 
ushered  into  the  Americas  509  years  ago  this  week  has  been  the 
disappearance  and  assumed  extinction  of  many  Indigenous  nations.  Beaten 
down,  dispersed,  introduced  to  horrendous  diseases,  tribes  were  dissipated 
decimated  and  some  among  those  who  suffered  the  worst  of  war  and  cultural 
destruction,  were  judged  to  have  become  extinct. 

Nevertheless,  culture  and  genetic  continuity  are  quite  resistant.  While 
chiefs  or  caciques,  and  many  matriarchs  were  exterminated  under  the  theory 
of  "cut  the  head  and  the  body  dies,"  in  fact,  among  many  Native  peoples, 
the  body  did  not  die.  The  Maya  have  a saying,  "They  cut  the  flower,  they 
cut  our  branches,  they  cut  the  trunk  of  our  tree,  but  they  could  not  yank 
out  our  roots." 

This  past  week,  when  one  more  wheel  in  that  extinction-making  process 
moved  again  to  grind  over  Native  American  tribal  identities,  came  another 
indicator  of  how  extinction  can  occur  by  bureaucratic  decision,  which 
often  can  go  this  way  or  that,  depending  on  who  weighs  them,  and  are 
always  likely  to  leave  the  broader  realities  aside. 

Reversing  decisions  that  recognized  two  tribes,  issued  in  the  final  days 
of  the  Clinton  administration.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  Neal 
McCaleb  last  week  moved  to  deny  federal  recognition  to  two  branches  of  the 
Nipmuc,  while  also  making  a final  determination  against  the  Duwamish. 

As  a result  of  McCaleb' s decision,  and  other  factors,  these  tribal 
peoples  are  allegedly  denied,  (terminated  from?)  status  as  American  Indian 
governments  before  U.S.  federal  law  - while,  previously  - these  cases  had 
been  judged  by  a wide  array  of  opinion,  to  be  deserving  of  such 
recognition . 

While  perhaps  governance  may  not  have  been  highly  visible,  enough  range 
of  tribal  ethnicity,  continuous  cultural  bases  and  adaptations  over 
centuries  had  been  presented  to  convince  serious  professional  American 
Indian  legal  minds  that  these  peoples  did  actually  exist  and  had  continued 
to  exist. 

Now  the  factor  of  continuity  of  sustained  "government-to-government" 
relationships  takes  prominence.  One  interpretation  means,  yes,  you  have  a 
right  to  continue  to  exist  as  a people;  the  other  moves  to  put  the  final 
ax  to  the  official  identity  of  a people  having  the  right  to  govern 
themselves . 

Sorting  out  issues  of  identity.  Indigenousness,  making  a well-documented 
case  of  tribal  continuity,  reestablishing  a sense  of  peoplehood,  these  are 
not  easy  efforts.  Much  has  been  made  in  the  mainstream  press  that  the 
Nipmucs  were  primarily  interested  in  achieving  federal  recognition  to 
establish  lucrative  gaming  enterprises.  But  their  struggles  for 
recognition  began  long  before  the  Indian  Gaming  Rights  Act  was  even 
imagined.  Nevertheless,  any  interest  in  pursuing  economic  recovery  models, 
so  vital  for  the  rebuilding  of  Native  peoples  and  nations,  should  not  be 
considered  a disqualifier  of  existence. 

Many  nations  were  run  over  by  the  thrust  of  western  civilization  on  this 
hemisphere.  Added  to  the  usual  charges  of  savagery,  primitiveness  and 
barbarism,  which  nearly  always  precipitated  armed  force,  came  the 
declaration  against  many  nations  that  they  had  simply  ceased  to  exist.  As 
historians  are  wont  to  repeat  the  assertions  of  official  documents,  the 
label  of  extinction,  once  applied,  takes  on  a life  of  its  own.  As 
witnessed  by  McCaleb' s rulings  it  is  a label  nearly  impossible  to  overcome 

For  example,  in  the  Caribbean,  for  the  Taino,  the  people  who  first 
greeted  Columbus,  malice  and  ignorance  have  conspired  to  keep  the  myth  of 
extinction  alive.  Despite  a substantial  continuity  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  from  the  1600s  to  the  present,  any  assertion  of  Taino  survival 
can  expect  to  be  formally  greeted  with  hostility,  derision,  even  hatred, 
by  many  officials. 

While  many  scholars  have  accepted  the  reality  of  considerable 
Indigenous-derived  culture  among  the  Greater  Caribbean  populations  and 
while  recent  DNA  testing  (in  Puerto  Rico)  provides  evidence  of  significant 
Amerindian  mitochondrial  DNA  among  the  island's  contemporary  population, 
and  while  in  Cuba,  Dominica  and  elsewhere  communities  exist  that  have 


well-documented  continuity  in  place,  the  efforts  by  peoples  of  Indigenous 
heritage  to  reconstitute  their  societies  are  more  often  attacked  than 
seriously  considered. 

We  know  that  the  term  "indio"  was  purposely  dropped  from  the  official 
census  language  by  the  Spanish  sometime  in  the  late  1700s.  Instead,  the 
term  "pardo"  or  "darkie"  was  employed.  The  reason:  to  disallow  any 
potential  claim  to  lands  or  goods  taken  from  the  Indigenous  population. 
When  outright  killing  became  too  difficult  and  costly,  a simple 
declaration  that  the  Indigenous  had  ceased  to  exist  proved  just  as 
effective  to  the  fundamental  mission  of  dispossession  and  the  forceful 
taking  of  Indian  lands  and  resources. 

Such  it  is  today,  when  tribes  appear  denied  the  right  to  existence,  at 
least  in  part,  because  they  might  use  such  status  to  press  for  economic 
recovery  options,  properly  formalized  under  federal  law. 

During  this  past  week  when  so  many  celebrated  Christopher  Columbus's 
intrepid  and  ill-fated  voyages,  it  appears  peculiarly  of  interest  that  the 
federal  bureaucracy  would  still  move  to  destroy  rather  than  respect  and 
assist  tribal  continuities. 

Whatever  problems  the  Nipmucs  or  Duwamish  have  had  in  the  course  of 
their  histories,  these  were  largely  brought  about  by  the  very  interests 
that  now  seal  their  fates.  The  Nipmucs  and  Duwamish  deserve  to  be  who  they 
are.  We  wish  them  well  in  their  continued  legal  struggles  for  federal 
recognition . 

And  we  are  mindful  that  during  this  tragic  event,  the  deadly  stroke  was 
this  time  delivered  by  another  American  Indian,  Chickasaw  Neal  McCaleb. 
Copyright  c.  2001  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Anti-drill  ad  in  theaters 
By  Liz  Ruskin 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
October  11,  2001 

Washington  --  President  Bush  wants  to  allow  drilling  rigs  in  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  but  President  losiah  Bartlet  is  campaigning  to 
keep  them  out. 

Martin  Sheen,  the  actor  who  plays  the  fictional  president  on  the  TV  show 
"West  Wing, " has  taped  an  ad  for  an  environmental  group  that  is  showing  in 
movie  theaters  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  12  key  states. 

"The  Arctic  Refuge,"  Sheen  intones,  as  golden-hued  footage  of  musk  oxen, 
caribou  and  bears  plays  on  the  screen.  "Is  it  worth  destroying  forever, 
for  six  months  of  oil?  This  is  Martin  Sheen.  Please  act  now.  . . . 
Together,  we  can  save  what's  left." 

The  ad,  sponsored  by  the  Alaska  Wilderness  League,  has  been  running  for 
several  weeks.  Campaign  director  Adam  Kolton  said  300  theaters  have  agreed 
to  run  it  for  free,  and  Sheen  didn't  charge  for  his  voice-over. 

The  oft-repeated  "six  months  of  oil"  argument  drives  drilling  proponents 
crazy.  ANWR's  oil  wouldn't  come  out  all  at  once  and  would  last  20  years  or 
more,  they  say. 

By  the  way,  in  case  you  missed  the  season  premiere  of  "West  Wing" 
Wednesday  night,  Bartlet  announced  he  is  running  for  re-election. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Anchorage  Daily  News 
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Bush  promotes  ANWR  as  home  security 
FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  12,  2001 

Opening  up  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  oil  and  gas  development 
is  even  more  necessary  to  protect  homeland  security.  President  Bush  said 
on  Thursday. 

"[A]n  energy  bill  is  not  only  good  for  jobs,  it's  important  for  our 
national  security  to  have  a good  energy  policy,"  Bush  told  reporters  after 
a Cabinet  meeting.  "The  less  dependent  we  are  on  foreign  sources  of  crude 
oil,  the  more  secure  we  are  at  home." 

"I  urge  the  Senate  to  listen  to  the  will  of  the  Senators  and  move  a 
bill, " he  added . 

Bush's  remarks  come  after  Democratic  leaders  in  the  Senate  halted 
consideration  of  an  energy  bill.  Majority  Leader  Tom  Daschle  (D-S.D.)  and 
leff  Bingaman  (D-N.M.)  this  week  pulled  the  proposal  from  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee,  causing  anger  among  drilling  supporters. 

Bingaman,  who  chairs  the  committee,  said  the  action  was  necessary  to 
avoid  caustic  debate.  The  nation  doesn't  need  squabbling  to  hold  up  a 
national  energy  policy,  he  said. 

"At  a time  when  Americans  all  over  the  world  are  pulling  together  with  a 
sense  of  oneness  and  purpose,"  Bingaman  said  in  a statement,  "Congress  has 
an  obligation  at  the  moment  to  avoid  those  contentious  issues  that  divide, 
rather  than  unite,  us." 

But  the  move  to  suspend  committee  consideration  and  send  the  matter 
directly  to  Daschle  was  tied  to  concerns  by  Democrats  that  the  panel  would 
approve  drilling  in  ANWR.  Bingaman  and  most  other  Democrats  oppose 
development  in  the  refuge's  coastal  plain,  but  two  party  members  on  the 
committee  were  prepared  to  support  it. 

Sen.  Daniel  Akaka  (D-Hawaii)  had  been  lobbied  to  oppose  drilling  by  the 
Gwich'in  Nation  but  his  spokesperson  later  noted  he  would  support 
development  if  done  in  an  "environmentally  responsible  way."  Sen.  Mary 
Landrieu  (D-La.)  frequently  sides  with  the  energy  industry,  coming  from  an 
oil-friendly  state. 

Knowing  their  votes  have  been  cast  aside  angered  Sen.  Frank  Murkowski 
(R-Alaska),  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  committee.  Fie  had  lashed  out  at 
the  Democrat  action  but  yesterday  had  hopes  after  Bush  made  his  remarks. 

"The  President's  comments  will  have  a very  strong  impact  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  light  of  the  events  of  Sept.  11,"  Murkowski  said  in  a statement. 
"I'm  optimistic  that  we  are  gaining  strong  ground  in  this  battle." 

With  Democrats  from  New  England  threatening  a filibuster  if  a pro- 
drilling amendment  is  brought  to  the  Senate  floor,  Murkowski  and 
supporters  would  need  60  votes  to  break  it.  Sen.  Ted  Stevens  (R-Alaska) 
told  reporters  yesterday  the  votes  might  not  be  there. 

The  Flouse  has  already  approved  an  energy  bill  that  will  allow  for 
development  2,000  acres  of  ANWR's  coastal  plain.  Flome  to  the  Native 
village  of  Kaktovik,  Inupiat  Eskimos  widely  support  drilling,  citing 
economic  benefits,  both  locally  and  to  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp.,  an 
Inupiat-owned  corporation  with  mineral  rights. 

Opposed  to  development  are  the  Gwich'in,  who  live  both  in  Alaska  and 
Canada.  Tribal  members  depend  on  the  Porcupine  caribou  herd  in  the  refuge 
and  fear  drilling  will  disrupt  their  spiritual,  cultural,  economic  and 
food  center. 

Of  the  House  action.  Bush  said  it  was  a "good  energy  bill." 

Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz . Com 
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OIN  expands  health  center 
October  09,  2001 

VERONA  - The  Oneida  Nation  Health  Center's  summer  expansion  project  has 
been  completed.  The  finishing  touches  are  being  put  on  the  newly  renovated, 
7, 800-square-foot  building. 

It  is  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  the  original  facility,  built  in 
1991  to  treat  Oneida  Nation  members  and  other  Native  American  clients.  The 
expansion  was  a response  to  the  Nation's  growth  and  increasing  need  over 
the  last  decade  for  more  space  dedicated  to  medical  and  dental  services. 

Nelson  Associates,  an  architecture  firm  out  of  Clinton,  developed 
designs  for  the  new  facility.  The  general  contractor  was  G.M.  Crisalli 
Associates  Inc.  of  Syracuse.  Several  other  local  subcontractors  were  used. 

The  structural  appearance  of  the  refurbished  health  center  and  the 
Nation's  new  cookhouse,  including  landscaping  and  roofing,  complement  each 
other,  said  project  manager  Michael  Murphy. 

The  expanded  area  includes  increased  dental  staff  space,  a nurse's 
station  and  a medical  lab.  There  is  enough  room  for  five  exam  rooms  and 
four  dental  operatories.  Part  of  the  old  2,400-square-foot  building  will 
serve  as  a reception  area  for  patient  intake.  It  also  will  include  a 
larger  waiting  area,  space  for  medical  records  and  a conference  room, 
which  will  be  used  for  workshops  on  such  topics  as  diabetes  prevention, 
prenatal  care  and  child  health  programs. 

The  expansion  is  expected  to  improve  patient  flow  and  employee 
productivity  and  allow  for  increased  on-site  services. 

In  other  health  news,  a new  podiatrist  recently  joined  the  Nation's 
Health  Center.  Reed  Burk  joined  the  medical  staff  part-time  in  Duly, 
seeing  patients  two  Fridays  a month.  Originally  from  Schoharie,  Burk  also 
works  with  Indian  Health  Services  (IHS)  with  the  Creek  Nation  in  Oklahoma. 
The  need  for  foot  specialists  is  great  among  Native  Americans,  who  have  a 
high  incidence  of  diabetes  and,  as  a result,  have  the  highest  amputation 
rate  of  any  group  in  the  country. 

Copyright  c.  The  Oneida  Daily  Dispatch  2001 
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HHS  Awards  Native  American  Elders  Caregiver  Grants 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  25  /U.S.  Newswire/  --  HHS  Secretary  Tommy  G.  Thompson 
announced  today  the  award  of  nearly  $5  million  in  grants  to  119  tribal 
organizations  to  implement  the  new  Native  American  Caregiver  Support 
Program. 

"This  new  program  will  make  real  and  lasting  differences  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  some  of  America's  most  vulnerable  citizens,  our  Native 
American  elders  and  their  caregivers,"  said  Secretary  Thompson. 
"Strengthening  access  to  health  care  and  social  services  to  better  serve 
hard-to-reach  and  rural  communities  is  a priority  of  this  department." 

Grants  were  awarded  to  110  tribal  organizations  to  provide  families  of 
Native  American  and  Native  Hawaiian  elders  with  access  to  information, 
respite  care,  counseling,  training,  and  supplemental  services  to  help  them 


meet  their  real-life  caregiving  challenges.  In  addition,  nine  tribal 
organizations  each  received  $100,000  demonstration  grants  in  the  following 
areas : 

--  "Starting  at  the  Beginning"  grants  were  awarded  to  the  Central  Council, 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Indian  Tribes  of  Alaska;  the  Jamestown  S'Klallam  Tribal 
Center  in  Washington;  and  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  Montana.  These  grants 
will  be  used  to  identify  and  prioritize  the  most  critical  needs  of  family 
caregivers,  and  then  develop  and  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  services  that 
address  those  needs. 

--  "Coordination  and  Leverage"  grants  were  awarded  to  four  tribal 
organizations:  the  Oneida  Tribe  of  Wisconsin;  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  Montana;  the  South  Puget  Intertribal  Planning  Agency 
for  Chehalis  and  Nisqually  in  Washington;  and  the  Hana  Community  Health 
Center  in  Hawaii.  These  grants  will  be  used  to  demonstrate  the  benefits  of 
coordinating  and  leveraging  all  the  family  caregiver  support  programs  and 
services  in  these  four  tribal  areas. 

--  "Quality  Standards  and  Mechanisms  of  Accountability"  grants  were 
awarded  to  Alu  Like  Inc.  in  Hawaii  and  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  of  South 
Dakota  to  design  and  test  quality  standards  and  assurance  mechanisms  for 
multifaceted  systems  of  supportive  services  for  family  caregivers. 

"We  have  worked  with  the  Tribal  leaders  to  make  sure  that  this  vitally 
needed  program  provides  the  most  culturally  appropriate  and  proficient 
services  that  address  the  needs  and  expectations  of  the  families  and  other 
caregivers  of  the  Native  American  elders  we  serve,"  said  HHS  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Aging  losefina  G.  Carbonell. 

The  grants  are  administered  by  the  Administration  on  Aging,  the  HHS 
agency  that  administers  the  Older  Americans  Act,  which  provides  funding  to 
states  and  communities  for  critical  home-  and  community-based  services  for 
older  persons  and  their  caregivers.  The  new  Native  American  Caregiver 
Support  Program  was  created  as  part  of  the  National  Family  Caregiver 
Support  Program,  launched  earlier  this  year. 

The  list  of  the  110  tribal  organizations  receiving  the  formula  grants  is 
available  online  at: 

http: //www. aoa . gov/press room/pr2001/naeca regivers .html 
Copyright  c.  2001  Yahoo!  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Victim  Compensation  Program  May  Pay  Tribal  Healer  Costs 
Sunday,  October  14,  2001 
BY  STEPHEN  HUNT 
THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE 

When  American  Indians  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  become  victims  of  crime 
and  want  counseling  to  help  them  recover,  their  states  will  reimburse  them 
for  the  cost. 

If  they  instead  seek  healing  ceremonies  performed  by  tribal  healers,  the 
states  --  convinced  the  ceremonies  help  --  will  pay  for  those  expenses  as 
well . 

Now,  Utah's  Crime  Victim  Reparations  (CVR)  program  is  considering  making 
the  same  offer  to  Utah  crime  victims. 

American  Indian  healing  ceremonies  often  are  cheaper  than  therapy  by 
licensed  psychologists,  primarily  because  healing  ceremonies  are  usually 
one-time  events,  completed  in  one  to  three  days. 

"A  one-time  expense  might  be  $300  for  a session,"  said  Henry  Thompson, 
an  Apache  Indian  who  is  the  victim  advocate  for  the  Apache  County 


Attorney's  Office  in  Arizona.  "That  might  seem  like  a lot  of  money 
compared  to  Western  therapy.  But  the  medicine  man  doesn't  say,  'I'll  see 
you  next  week,  same  time,  same  place. ' 

"When  people  go  to  these  ceremonies,  it's  usually  once  or  twice,  at 
most . " 

Most  importantly,  Thompson  said,  he  believes  the  healing  ceremonies 
work:  "I've  been  approached  by  victims  a year  after  [the  crime],  who  say 
they  are  very  thankful  that  we  have  helped  them  --  and  it  was  just  one 
ceremony. " 

Larry  Tackman,  director  of  New  Mexico's  crime  victim  reparation  program, 
said  healing  ceremonies  have  proven  worthwhile  and  effective.  "It's  often 
the  best  thing  to  do  for  the  victim,"  he  said. 

Utah's  CVR  is  exploring  offering  reimbursement  to  Utah  crime  victims  for 
broader,  nontraditional  treatments,  including  American  Indian  healing 
ceremonies . 

Under  current  policy,  CVR  has  limit  of  $2,500  for  counseling  by  licensed 
mental-health  workers. 

Dan  Davis,  director  of  Utah's  CVR,  said  the  number  of  requests  for  such 
"nontraditional"  counseling  methods  in  Utah  are  few,  but  he  added:  "There 
is  a need  for  a policy  about  what  we  can  and  can't  do." 

The  office  also  is  also  considering  a proposal  to  cover  the  cost  of 
counseling  for  jurors  who  sit  through  traumatic  homicide  trials. 

In  the  14  years  since  it  opened,  CVR  has  given  more  than  $42  million  to 
nearly  25,000  victims  of  violent  crime  in  Utah. 

The  bulk  of  the  money  --  restitution  and  fines  paid  by  defendants,  plus 
federal  grants  --  covers  medical,  mental  health,  funeral  and  burial 
expenses.  But  the  program  also  pays  for  lost  wages  and  travel,  as  well  as 
rent  and  relocation  costs  for  victims  of  domestic  violence. 

"We're  interested  in  helping  crime  victims  put  their  lives  back  together 
as  best  we  can  financially,"  Davis  said.  "It's  not  the  total  answer,  but 
it's  a step  in  the  right  direction  to  get  people  back  on  their  feet." 

Larry  Cesspooch,  public  relations  director  for  Utah's  Ute  Tribe,  said 
financial  assistance  with  healing  ceremonies  would  probably  be  welcomed  by 
American  Indian  crime  victims.  However,  Cesspooch  said  government 
officials  need  to  be  aware  that  paying  for  such  ceremonies  can  be  "a 
touchy  issue." 

While  it  is  all  right  to  compensate  a healer  for  time,  travel  and 
ceremonial  expenses  such  as  fire  wood,  the  actual  help  he  renders  is 
considered  to  be  free. 

"The  'medicine'  is  free.  It's  not  ours  to  give.  It  comes  from  the 
creator,"  Cesspooch  said.  "You're  not  paying  for  the  ceremony.  You're 
paying  for  [the  healer's]  time." 

Thompson  said  his  office  reimburses  according  to  a predetermined  fee 
schedule  that  lists  healing  ceremonies  ranging  from  $75  for  a crystal- 
gazing  ceremony  to  $300  dollars  for  a blessing-way  ceremony. 

Tribal  healers  often  accept  payment  in  the  form  of  sheep,  cattle  or 
horses,  which  requires  a reparations  staff  to  work  out  reimbursement  in  a 
culture  where  invoices  are  seldom  used. 

"It's  not  like  a medicine  man  is  going  to  produce  a computer-generated 
bill,"  said  Tackman,  adding  that  he  must  occasionally  translate  the  value 
of  livestock  into  dollar  amounts  in  order  to  reimburse  American  Indian 
crime  victims. 

"We  go  through  the  county  extension  person  to  find  out  what  12  sheep  are 
worth,  and  pay  that  amount,"  he  said. 

Forrest  Cuch,  director  of  the  state  Division  of  Indian  Affairs,  said  the 
CVR's  willingness  to  consider  healing  ceremonies  is  "a  gesture,  a step  in 
the  right  direction"  toward  resolving  the  ongoing  strife  between  whites 
and  American  Indians. 

But  Cuch  suggested  that  to  guard  against  impostors,  the  CVR  should 
reimburse  only  for  ceremonies  performed  by  healers  who  have  been  approved 
by  tribal  governing  bodies. 

Copyright  c.  2001,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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Algonquins  of  Barriere  Lake,  ignored  by  minister,  vow  to  stop  all 
logging  of  their  lands 

The  Algonquins  of  Barriere  Lake,  a small  reserve  280  kilometres  north 
of  Ottawa,  who  have  been  in  the  capital  city  for  the  last  two  weeks 
trying  to  force  either  the  minister  or  deputy-minister  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  meet  with  them,  have  had  to  retreat  to  their  home  base, 
without  having  gained  the  meeting  they  sought. 

They  have  now  decided  to  forbid  all  logging  in  10,000  square 
kilometres  (3,861  square  miles)  of  their  traditional  lands,  covering 
most  of  the  La  Verendrye  wildlife  reserve  (which,  although  it  does  not 
in  any  way  preserve  wildlife,  is  maintained  under  that  name  by  the 
Quebec  government). 

The  issue  between  the  Algonquins  and  the  federal  government  is  the 
completion  of  the  so-called  Integrated  Resource  Management  Plan 
(IRMP),  a detailed  inventory  of  the  boreal  forest  in  which  the 
Algonquins  have  lived,  and  from  which  they  have  obtained  their 
livelihood,  for  countless  generations.  This  forest  has  been 
progressively  clear-cut  over  the  last  40  years,  thus  hacking  the  heart 
out  of  the  Algonquin  economy,  and  their  way  of  life. 

The  Algonquins  decided  in  the  late  1980s  to  protest,  blockade  and 
prevent  this  process  from  continuing.  At  that  time  their  protests  were 
so  effective  that  they  persuaded  the  Quebec  and  federal  governments  to 
join  them  in  a so-called  Trilateral  Agreement,  whose  object  was  to 
create  a plan  under  which  the  Algonquin  interest  in  the  forest  should 
be  taken  into  account  by  other  users.  Until  that  time,  their  interest 
had  been  simply  swept  aside  by  hydro  use  of  the  Ottawa  river  (the 
heartland  river  of  the  Algonquins),  and  by  progressively  brutal 
clear-cut  logging. 

Work  on  the  IRMP,  which  would  identify  the  areas  of  essential  interest 
to  Algonquin  life,  has  been  going  on  ever  since  1991,  when  the 
Trilateral  Agreement  was  signed.  It  has  been  a checkered  experience, 
often  interrupted.  It  began  in  an  atmosphere  of  hostility  and 
indifference  towards  the  Algonquins  by  both  governments  and  the 
logging  companies.  But  gradually  the  atmosphere  has  improved  as  the 
major  players  have  come  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  work  being 
done.  Since  work  on  the  plan  resumed  three  years  ago,  both  the  Quebec 
government  and  the  loggers  have  become  more  sympathetic.  The  IRMP  has 
been  completed  and  has  operated  successfully  in  one  area,  and  what 
remains  is  to  complete  the  work  to  cover  the  remaining  part  of  the 
10,000  square  kilometres. 

Suddenly  the  federal  government  — perhaps  alive  to  the  implications 
for  land  claims  of  Algonquin  interest  having  been  recognized  in  the 
large  area,  since  their  reserve  is  only  59  acres  — have  withdrawn 
their  support  and  funding  for  the  finishing  of  the  IRMP.  It  is 
estimated  the  government  has  spent  $5  million  so  far,  and  would  be 
required  to  spend  another  $700,000  to  complete  the  plan.  A federal 
government  release  on  October  3 has  acknowledged  the  many  achievements 
of  the  work  so  far  done: 

- developing  a database 

- studying  wildlife  and  forest 

- gathering  traditional  scientific  knowledge 

- completing  individual  maps  that  identify  hunting,  fishing,  trapping 

and  land-use,  that  have  been  digitized  into  a Geographic  Information 

System  (GIS). 


Other  elements  are  the  completion  of 


- sensitive  area  study  maps 

- a major  harvesting  study, 

- a topography  study 

- a social  customs  study 

a traditional  ecological  study 

- measures  to  harmonize  processes  established  to  identify,  conserve 

and  protect  Algonquin  cultural/heritage  resources 

- a study  on  the  sustainable  development  of  natural  resources 

- and  a first  draft  IRMP  report  on  the  Gull  Lake  Area. 

This  is  a formidable  list,  whatever  the  difficulties  that  may  have 
been  encountered  in  achieving  it.  It  is  the  kind  of  work  that  should 
be  done  throughout  Canada's  boreal  forest  wherever  Aboriginal  people 
are  still  living  and  subsisting  on  the  produce  of  the  land,  before 
other  uses  are  permitted.  And  it  seems  almost  inconceivable  that  the 
federal  minister  should  not  only  withdraw  when  the  work  is  so  nearly 
completed,  but  carry  his  indifference  to  the  length  of  refusing  to 
meet  with  the  Algonquins  to  discuss  his  decision. 

I was  present  when  the  first  Algonquin  blockades  of  logging  were 
mounted  in  the  late  eighties  and  early  nineties.  (I  made  an  NFB  film 
on  the  subject).  At  that  time  they  were  able  to  prevent  work  being 
done  close  to  the  major  road  that  runs  north-south  through  the  park; 
but  they  were  not  able  to  prevent  clear-cut  logging  that  continued  in 
the  far  reaches  of  the  park  to  the  east. 

Now,  the  Algonquins,  armed  with  more  precise  information  about  the 
needs  of  the  logging  companies,  believe  they  can  shut  down  the  entire 
logging  operation  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  Some  of  the  half  dozen 
companies  involved  realize  that  if  this  happens,  the  large  mill  at 
Grand  Remous,  a nearby  town  to  the  south,  might  be  forced  to  close  for 
lack  of  wood. 

A group  of  Montreal  architects  who  have  been  working  with  the 
Algonquins  on  housing  and  other  schemes,  Wade  Eide  and  Peter  Fianu  of 
Atelier  BRAQ,  have  written  to  the  minister  recently  begging  him  to 
meet  the  Algonquins. 

"We  believe  that  this  plan  will  prove  to  be  a milestone  in  Canadian 
history  and  will  serve  as  a model  for  sustainable  resource  management 
in  Canada  and  around  the  world,"  they  wrote.  "The  plan  will  integrate 
traditional  indigenous  knowledge  with  modern  science  and  technique  and 
will  benefit  not  only  the  Algonquins,  but  all  Canadians,  as  well." 

Their  letter  noted  that  "the  bush  and  the  rivers  were  managed  under  a 
system  that  did  not  recognise  the  Algonquins'  tenure  on  the  land.  The 
management  system  did  not  recognise  that  they  held  a body  of 
traditional  knowledge  of  how  to  use  the  true  abundance  of  the  land, 
not  just  how  to  exploit  it  for  the  maximum  short-term  profit  provided 
by  hydro  power,  wood  and  recreational  hunting.  The  tremendous  wealth 
of  the  bush  that  they  once  enjoyed  is  no  longer  there  for  them  and 
they  do  not  even  share  in  the  profits  garnered  by  its  commodity 
exploitation . " 

Indeed,  the  Algonquins  have  claimed  recently  that  $100  million  of 
production  is  being  taken  off  their  traditional  lands  every  year,  and 
they  are  getting  nothing  from  it. 

Not  only  is  the  minister  turning  his  face  against  one  of  the  most 
far-sighted  schemes  for  Aboriginal  improvement  (not  to  mention 
resource  management)  ever  undertaken  in  Canada,  but  he  even  seems 
indifferent  to  the  problems  of  the  logging  companies. 

The  fact  that  the  Algonquins  are  among  the  poorest  people  in  the 
country  appears  to  count  as  nothing  to  him.  He  has  taken  refuge  in  the 
old  jurisdictional  question,  so  familiar  in  Canadian  issues:  "We  have 
spent  10  years  working  on  forestry  issues  that  are  really  the  Quebec 
government's  responsibility.  We've  funded  a process  we  should  not  even 
have  been  at  the  table  for,"  Minister  Robert  Nault  has  said. 

As  the  Algonquins  withdrew  from  Ottawa  Chief  Carol  McBride,  chosen  by 
the  Algonquins  to  represent  them  in  negotiations  with  the  governments, 
commented:  "I'm  just  shocked  to  see  how  this  minister  is  putting  these 
people  aside.  It's  terrible.  He's  supposed  to  be  here  for  the  native 
people.  There's  a lot  of  frustration.  And  the  disrespect  the  minister 


has  shown  the  elders  of  Barriere  Lake  --  it's  not  being  taken 
lightly" 
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Dissident  Crow  council  passes  agenda  items 
Gazette  Staff 

The  695  Crow  Indians  who  attended  an  alternate  tribal  council  meeting 
Saturday  voted  to  reject  the  tribe's  proposed  new  constitution  and  strip 
power  from  the  tribe's  top  elected  officials. 

Tribal  officials  have  called  the  meeting  illegal,  but  participants  said 
they  will  continue  to  meet  until  new  elections  are  held  to  decide  the  fate 
of  a proposed  new  tribal  constitution.  The  new  constitution  strips  power 
from  the  tribe's  council,  which  was  made  up  of  every  adult  member  of  the 
tribe.  Opponents  of  the  document  say  it  was  adopted  illegally. 

Bob  Kelly,  a spokesman  for  the  opposition  and  an  elected  member  of  the 
alternate  council's  leadership  delegation,  said  he  hopes  tribal  and 
federal  officials  do  not  ignore  the  votes. 

"They  need  to  take  a serious  look  at  those  numbers,"  Kelly  said.  "It  has 
to  appear  to  them  that  the  majority  of  the  tribe  is  not  accepting  the  new 
constitution  as  legal." 

Previous  tribal  council  meetings  typically  had  between  600  and  700 
participants,  Kelly  said.  Although  Saturday's  meeting  had  to  be  held  in  an 
unheated  building,  695  people  turned  out  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
political  changes  happening  with  the  tribe. 

"They  came  to  vote  their  heart  and  conscience,"  he  said.  "We  didn't  give 
anybody  gas  money.  We  didn't  promise  any  jobs.  We  just  asked  them  to  come 
and  vote  by  secret  ballot." 

After  numerous  recounts,  the  ballots  were  in  favor  of  the  agenda 
presented  at  the  meeting.  Although  all  items  passed,  the  issues  with  the 
least  division  surrounded  the  management  of  the  tribe.  Members  voted  574 
to  17  to  fire  the  tribe's  attorneys,  the  Elk  River  Law  Offices;  576  to  13 
to  ask  for  a federal  audit  of  tribal  funds;  526  to  51  to  strip  powers  from 
the  tribe's  top  three  officials. 

Not  all  participants  voted  on  every  item,  Kelly  said. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Native  American  bank  ready  to  launch 

Native  American  Bancorporation  of  Denver  has  finally  gotten  the 
regulatory  approval  and  capital  it  needs  to  launch  the  Native  American 
National  Bank. 

The  bank  has  been  in  the  works  for  several  years  and  is  designed  to  help 
meet  the  financial  needs  of  Indian  communities  around  the  country. 

The  first  bank,  created  by  a merger  with  Blackfeet  National  Bank  in 
Browning,  Mont.,  will  open  in  a few  weeks.  The  Montana  bank  is  owned  by 


the  Blackfeet  tribe. 

The  holding  company's  executive  offices  and  national  marketing  efforts 
will  be  based  in  Denver. 

The  bank  was  created  because  Indian  communities,  which  are  often  poor, 
have  not  been  able  to  get  the  capital  they  need  for  development  and  other 
improvement  elsewhere.  The  holding  company  has  already  set  up  a nonprofit 
subsidiary,  the  Native  American  Community  Development  Corp.,  to  fund 
things  such  as  financial  education,  special  housing  and  small  businesses. 

"This  is  a giant  step  for  Indian  Country  and  for  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,"  said  Tex  Hall,  Native  American  Bancorporation ' s chairman.  "Lack 
of  access  to  capital  continues  to  plague  many  tribal  people,  and  having  our 
own  bank  will  work  to  alleviate  that.  This  is  a form  of  tribal  unity  that 
will  benefit  all  tribes  economically  and  will  ensure  our  sovereignty." 
Copyright  c.  2001  American  City  Business  Journals  Inc. 
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Saturday,  October  13,  2001 

"Acquisition  of  Browning,  Mont.,  Bank  Gains  Approval" 

By  MARK  FOGARTY 

Denver,  CO.  (Knight  Ridder/Tribune  Business  News)  --  "The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  approved  the  application  of  Native  American  Bancorporation  Co. 
here  to  acquire  Blackfeet  National  Bank  of  Browning,  Mont.,  giving  a green 
light  to  startup  of  the  first  nationwide  American  Indian  bank. 

NABC,  in  the  process  of  organizing  the  operation  for  several  years,  will 
change  the  Blackfeet  National  name  to  Native  American  National  Bank.  Its 
office  will  remain  in  Browning  under  the  new  name  and  will  continue 
banking  and  community  development  efforts  on  the  Blackfeet  reservation. 

In  acquiring  the  $18  million  asset  Blackfeet  National,  NABC  will  become 
a holding  company  and  is  getting  a $16.4  million  depository  base  for  its 
operations,  the  Federal  Reserve  reported. 

The  bancorporation  also  announced  it  has  raised  necessary  initial 
capital  to  get  the  project  off  the  ground,  more  than  $10  million.  Through 
a community  development  corporation  (CDC)  unit.  Native  American  National 
Bank  plans  to  focus  on  financial  education,  specialized  housing  and  small 
business  finance,  and  trust  land  recovery  and  utilization.  It  will 
specialize  in  Indian  country  finance  around  the  nation  but  not  be  limited 
to  that  to  avoid  reverse  discrimination  concerns,  the  Fed  said. 

Its  investors  are  a consortium  of  about  15  American  Indian  tribes  and 
Alaska  Native  corporations.  Tex  Hall,  chairman  of  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes  of  North  Dakota,  a founding  tribe,  is  chairman  of  the  board. 

Other  founding  tribes  are  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  of  Connecticut,  the 
Grand  Traverse  Band  of  Ottawa  and  Chippewa,  Michigan,  the  Oneida  of 
Wisconsin,  the  Mille  Lacs  Ojibwe  Indians  of  Minnesota,  the  Blackfeet,  the 
Chippewa-Cree  of  Montana,  the  Mountain  Ute  of  Colorado,  the  Arctic  Slope 
Regional  Corp.  and  Sealaska  Corp. 

Blackfeet  National  and  NABC  are  linked  by  the  fact  that  Blackfeet 
activist  Elouise  Cobell  has  been  a prime  mover  in  starting  both  of  them. 

In  the  late  1980s,  she  helped  found  Blackfeet  National  and  served  as 
chairwoman.  She  is  an  interim  board  member  for  Native  American 
Bancorporation . 

As  tribal  treasurer  in  the  late  1980s,  Cobell  helped  Blackfeet  National 
get  its  charter  after  the  only  local  bank  in  Browning  failed.  It  is 
currently  the  70th  largest  depository  in  Montana. 

In  late  September,  she  referred  questions  on  the  deal  to  NABC  chief 
executive  John  Beirise,  except  to  comment,  "We're  very  delighted"  about 
the  approval.  "It  couldn't  come  at  a more  opportune  time." 

Cobell  is  lead  plaintiff  in  the  historic  lawsuit  against  the  Department 


of  the  Interior  over  mismanagement  of  tribal  and  individual  American 
Indian  trust  funds. 

Beirise,  with  30  years  of  experience  with  such  firms  as  Continental  Bank, 
Chicago,  and  Mercantile  Bank,  St.  Louis,  said  his  Denver  office  plans  to 
employ  some  25  people  (17  now  work  for  Blackfeet  National). 

In  its  approval  order,  the  Federal  Reserve  "concluded  that  consummation 
of  the  proposal  likely  would  not  have  a significantly  adverse  effect  on 
competition  or  on  the  concentration  of  banking  resources  in  any  relevant 
banking  market." 

It  also  noted  Blackfeet  National's  "outstanding"  rating  under  the 
Community  reinvestment  Act  and  its  status  as  a CDFI  (community  development 
financial  nstitution)  as  favorable  factors  in  its  approval. 

And  it  said  "the  financial  and  managerial  resources  and  future  prospects 
of  ancorporation  and  Blackfeet  Bank  are  consistent  with  approval." 

The  board  took  note,  without  adjudication,  of  objections  to  the  merger 
raised  in  a comment  letter  signed  by  Alvin  Reevis  and  other  members  of  the 
Blackfeet  tribe,  and  said  they  did  not  prevent  the  approval. 

Reevis  alleged  that  Blackfeet  National  Bank,  94  percent  owned  by  the 
Blackfeet  tribe,  was  founded  with  tribal  members'  money  but  controlled  by 
non-Blackfeet  and  non-Indians,  that  fraud  may  have  been  committed  against 
the  Blackfeet  people,  that  the  tribe  could  not  sell  its  interest  in  the 
bank  without  consent  of  a majority  of  tribal  members,  and  that  the  NABC 
is  being  founded  to  manage  money  that  may  be  awarded  as  a result  of  the 
Cobell  lawsuit. 

Deanne  S.  Whiteing,  counsel  for  the  Blackfeet  Tribe,  responded  by 
writing  to  the  Fed  "Mr.  Reevis'  objections  are  without  merit." 

She  pointed  out  that  the  tribe  controls  94  percent  of  the  shares,  and 
that  individual  Blackfeet  also  own  stock.  She  said  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  shares  were  voted  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  by  NABC. 

As  to  requiring  a majority  consent  on  sale  of  tribal  assets  worth  more 
than  $10,000,  Whiteing  said  that  referred  only  to  cases  where  the  tribe 
was  acting  under  its  corporate  charter.  In  this  case,  the  tribe  was 
acting  under  its  governmental  capacity  and  thus  did  not  require  the 
referendum,  she  said. 

Beirise  said  NABC  was  not  established  to  manage  trust  suit  money,  but  he 
didn't  rule  it  out  if  a favorable  ruling  brings  billions  of  dollars  into 
Indian  country.  "Indian  people  should  have  more  choices  with  respect  to 
how  their  money  is  invested." 

Data  from  the  Office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  which  regulates 
national  banks,  show  Blackfeet,  as  of  Dune  30,  was  well  capitalized  with  a 
core  capital  ratio  of  7.73  percent  and  a risk-based  capital  ratio  of  18.93 
percent . 

It  also  was  showing  a favorable  net  interest  margin  of  5.98  percent. 

This  reflects  the  difference  between  what  it  pays  for  money  (3.92  percent) 
and  what  it  earns  on  that  money  (9.9  percent). 

However,  it  has  booked  a $1  million  loss  year  to  date,  meaning  it  has  a 
negative  return  on  assets  and  equity,  and  for  the  first  half  of  2000  it 
lost  $396,000.  It  also  had  $693,000  in  noncurrent  loans  and  leases  as  of 
Dune  30,  2001. 

However,  that  figure  was  down  from  $1,399,000  the  year  before." 
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Tribe  keeps  authority  to  regulate  waters  on  reservation 
By  The  Associated  Press  / Statewire 

A northern  Wisconsin  American  Indian  tribe  has  full  authority  to  regulate 
the  water  quality  on  its  reservation  downstream  from  a proposed  zinc  and 
copper  mine,  a federal  court  ruled. 

The  ruling  by  the  7th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Chicago  could  put 
another  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  proposed  mine  south  of  Crandon. 

The  court  ruled  Friday  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  can 
allow  the  Sokaogon  Chippewa  band  to  regulate  waters  on  its  reservation 
because  tribal  members  have  shown  the  waters  are  essential  to  their 
survival . 

"This  decision  means  that  this  ecosystem,  which  has  sustained  the  tribe 
for  all  these  centuries,  will  survive,"  the  tribe's  attorney,  Glenn 
Reynolds  of  Madison,  told  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel."  Any  upstream 
activity  cannot  produce  change  of  water  quality  on  tribal  lands." 

Nicolet  Minerals  Co.  wants  to  open  the  zinc  and  copper  mine  in  Forest 
County.  Company  spokesman  Dale  Alberts  said  the  company  understood  the 
tribe's  high  water-quality  standards  before  acquiring  mining  rights  from 
Exxon  in  1998. 

"They  have  their  standards  and  we're  going  to  meet  them,"  Alberts  said. 

The  tribe's  tough  rules  could  strain  Nicolet 's  resources,  said  Tina  Van 
Zile,  tribal  vice  chairwoman. 

"All  we  want  to  do  is  protect  what  we  have,"  Van  Zile  said."  Our 
resources  are  everything  to  us.  We're  taught  to  respect  them  and  we  want 
them  to  be  there  for  our  generations  to  come." 

Nicolet  Minerals  is  a subsidiary  of  BHP  Ltd.,  headquartered  in  Australia. 
The  company  wants  state,  federal  and  local  permits  to  mine  55  million  tons 
of  zinc  and  copper  ore. 

Opponents  of  the  mine  argue  toxic  chemicals  from  it  will  damage  the 
environment,  especially  Swamp  Creek  and  Rice  Lake,  which  waters  the 
tribe's  wild  rice  beds. 

Those  who  support  the  mine  say  it  can  operate  responsibly  and  will 
create  much-needed  jobs. 

The  court  rejected  the  state's  appeal  that  argued  only  Wisconsin 
officials  can  regulate  water  quality  because  the  state  owns  streams  and 
lakebeds . 

The  court  said  the  EPA  has  the  power  to  regard  Indian  tribes  as  states 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

The  EPA,  not  the  state  or  the  tribe,  can  issue  permits  for  the  mine,  the 
court  said.  The  state  will  decide  whether  to  appeal  by  Oct.  5. 
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Navajos,  state  engineer  ask  for  fed  water  team 
Larry  Di  Giovanni 
Staff  Writer 

GALLUP  - Two  years  to  the  day  after  their  letters  requested  a federal 
assessment  team  to  oversee  San  Juan  River  settlement  negotiations,  the 
Navajo  Nation  and  New  Mexico  State  Engineer  recently  sent  letters  to 
Washington  requesting  higher  assistance  through  a federal  negotiating  team. 

State  Engineer  Tom  Turney's  and  Navajo  President  Kelsey  Begaye's  Sept. 


14  letters  are  requesting  appointment  of  a federal  negotiating  team  for  a 
two-year  period  only.  At  stake  is  the  Navajo  Nation's  share  of  San  Duan 
River  water.  The  tribe  currently  does  not  have  any  reserved  water  rights 
on  the  San  Duan,  but  its  water  rights  negotiating  team  members  as  well  as 
Turney  acknowledge  that  its  potential  rights  are  huge. 

During  an  interview  with  the  Independent  Thursday,  Turney  was  asked  if 
the  Navajos'  San  Duan  River  claim  was  in  the  vicinity  of  300,000  acre-feet. 
"I've  heard  numbers  that  are  many  times  beyond  that  magnitude,"  he 
responded . . . 

Copyright  c.  2001  Gallup  Independent. 
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Secretary  Norton  Announces  Cooperative  Effort  to  Provide  Water  for  Lower 
Klamath  and  Tulelake  National  Wildlife  Refuges 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  26  /U.S.  Newswire/  --  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
announced  today  that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  identified 
additional  water  for  the  Lower  Klamath  and  Tulelake  National  Wildlife 
Refuges  in  a cooperative  effort  with  local  irrigators  to  assist  migrating 
Klamath  Basin  waterfowl. 

The  refuges  will  need  about  5,200  acre-feet  of  water  during  October  in 
addition  to  the  6,300  acre-feet  supplied  during  September.  Reclamation  has 
identified  sufficient  well  water  to  satisfy  October's  refuge  needs  from 
area  irrigators  willing  to  participate  in  the  effort.  Tulelake  and  Klamath 
Irrigation  Districts  have  promised  to  deliver  the  additional  supplies  to 
the  refuges  through  their  facilities.  Also,  in  late  Duly,  Norton  made 
about  75,000  acre-feet  of  water  available  to  Klamath  farmers  in  desperate 
need . 

"I  commend  the  generosity  of  local  irrigators  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Tulelake  and  Klamath  Irrigation  Districts  in  helping  provide  this  critical 
water  for  the  refuge,"  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  said.  "Their 
contributions  will  be  an  enormous  boost  for  the  refuge  water  supply  and 
the  bald  eagles  and  other  precious  wildlife  that  historically  inhabit  the 
area  in  the  late  fall  and  winter." 

Norton  also  praised  the  hard  work  and  good  faith  efforts  of  those 
involved  in  finding  long-term  solutions  to  allow  Klamath  farmers  to 
receive  much  needed  irrigation  water,  to  help  meet  trust  responsibilities 
to  Klamath  Basin  Tribes  and  to  protect  threatened  and  endangered  species. 

"It  is  only  by  working  together  that  we  can  reach  long-term  and  fair 
solutions  to  these  complex  issues.  With  hard  work  and  good  faith,  we  can 
find  answers  and  move  beyond  suffering  and  conflict  and  toward  solving  the 
problems  affecting  Klamath  Basin  families,"  Norton  said. 

Reclamation  is  currently  working  on  routing  800  acre-feet  of  the  October 
supply  through  the  Ady  Canal  system  to  the  Lower  Klamath  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  later  this  month  to  make  it  available  to  migrating  waterfowl  that 
will  soon  arrive  at  the  refuge. 
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Tribe,  water  board  seal  irrigation  deal 

Agua  Caliente  to  water  golf  course  with  recycled  water 

By  Benjamin  Spillman 

The  Desert  Sun 

October  7th,  2001 

A deal  between  the  Agua  Caliente  Development  Authority  and  the  Desert 
Water  Agency  will  result  in  recycled  water  being  used  to  irrigate  the 
Canyon  South  Course. 

The  water  recycling  project  is  the  first  for  the  Agua  Caliente  Band  of 
Cahuilla  Indians.  If  successful,  the  tribe  hopes  it  will  help  replenish 
the  aquifer  underneath  the  tribe's  reservation  and  the  city  of  Palm 
Springs . 

"We  have  been  in  overdraft  for  a number  of  years,"  said  Michael  Kellner, 
the  tribe's  environmental  manager,  of  the  Coachella  Valley.  "Any  amount  of 
recycling  will  help." 

Dan  Ainsworth,  general  manager  of  Desert  Water  Agency,  said  an 
application  for  a $1  million  grant  from  the  state  to  pay  for  the  pipeline 
is  pending. 

The  entire  project  is  expected  to  cost  around  $4  million  and  take  as 
long  as  18  months  to  build. 

It  is  part  of  a new  effort  by  the  water  agency  to  find  new  users  for 
reclaimed  water,  Ainsworth  said. 

"For  years  and  years,  we  have  waited  for  golf  courses  and  developers  to 
come  to  ask  for  reclaimed  water,"  Ainsworth  said.  Now,  "We've  made  efforts 
to  market  it." 

The  golf  course  is  due  to  be  remodeled  beginning  next  summer.  It  is  part 
of  a tribal  redevelopment  of  the  Canyon  Hotel  site.  The  entire  development 
will  include  the  new  course,  a 450-room  hotel  and  150  to  200  time  shares, 
according  to  the  development  authority. 

The  tribal  group  is  not  paying  for  installing  the  pipeline  but  has 
negotiated  a contract  to  buy  water  from  Desert  Water  Agency. 

"It  costs  a little  bit  more  than  pumping  it  out  of  the  ground,"  said 
Fred  Razzar,  executive  director  of  the  Agua  Caliente  Development  Authority 
"The  environmental  concerns  ...  are  worth  a few  extra  bucks." 

Ainsworth  said  the  tribal  group  will  pay  between  $100  and  $150  per  acre- 
foot  of  reclaimed  water. 

Razzar  estimated  that  the  course  will  use  between  1,000  and  1,200  acre- 
feet  of  water  annually.  He  said  it  costs  about  $100  per  acre  foot  to  pump 
directly  from  the  ground. 

Kellner  reviewed  the  plan  that  will  involve  building  a pipeline  to  send 
the  reclaimed  water  from  a wastewater  treatment  plant  on  Gene  Autry  Trail 
in  Palm  Springs  to  the  golf  course  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indian  Canyons. 

Ainsworth  said  about  a third  of  the  golf  courses  in  the  Desert  Water 
Agency's  district  use  reclaimed  water. 

Kellner  said  a key  element  of  the  program  is  that  it  involves 
distributing  the  water  upstream  from  Palm  Springs  so  that  it  will  drain 
through  the  soil  and  back  into  the  aquifer.  Much  of  the  existing  reclaimed 
water  from  the  treatment  plant  is  used  downstream  and  percolates  into 
wells  in  Cathedral  City  and  Rancho  Mirage,  Kellner  said. 

"The  idea  is  to  get  the  water  back  up  toward  Mount  San  lacinto,"  he  said 

Reclaimed  water  is  preferable  to  well  water  for  uses  such  as  irrigation, 
according  to  water  managers.  By  using  lower-quality  water  discharged  from 
sewer  plants  after  being  treated,  high  quality  ground  water  is  preserved 
for  other  uses.  The  water  is  also  high  in  nitrates  that  are  then  filtered 
out  by  grass  instead  of  manual  methods  required  if  the  water  is  simply 
discharged  from  the  sewer  plant. 

"That  is  one  of  the  things  we  want  to  do  with  reclaimed  water," 

Ainsworth  said.  "Replenish  people's  ground  water." 

In  addition  to  Canyon  South,  Ainsworth  said  Desert  Water  Agency  hopes  to 
add  other  users  to  the  new  pipeline. 

Benjamin  Spillman  can  be  reached  at  778-4643 
or  by  e-mail  at  Benjamin.Spillman@thedesertsun.com 
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Ancestral  lands 

Tribe  regains  some  treasured  soil 
By  Stephen  Magagnini,  Bee  Staff  Writer 
Oct.  9,  2001 

FURNACE  CREEK  --  To  the  casual  observer.  Death  Valley  is  a desolate 
tundra  of  mauve  rocks  and  mirages,  salt  flats  and  sandstone.  Summer 
temperatures  routinely  break  120  degrees,  turning  the  valley  into  a blast 
furnace  that  saps  the  will  of  all  but  the  hardiest  European  tourists. 

To  Pauline  Esteves,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  hell  on  earth.  Where  others 
see  only  sunburnt  mountains,  she  sees  a treasure  trove  of  pine  nuts.  Where 
others  see  endless  mesas  stubbled  with  parched  desert  plants,  she  inhales 
the  sacred  scent  of  purple  sage. 

In  this  place  seemingly  devoid  of  life,  Esteves,  the  76-year-old 
spiritual  leader  of  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Indians,  sees  everything  she 
holds  dear:  the  land  and  the  legends  that  nourished  her  people  for 
centuries  before  the  first  Europeans  came. 

"Everything  comes  from  the  land,"  she  says.  "Nearly  every  word  in  our 
language  is  related  to  nature." 

Even  the  tribe's  name  "Timbisha,"  which  is  what  the  Indians  call  the 
valley  itself,  comes  from  the  red  ore  found  in  the  Black  Mountains  above 
Furnace  Creek. 

In  1933,  when  Death  Valley  became  a national  monument,  the  National  Park 
Service  tried  to  drive  the  Indians  out.  But  Esteves  and  a handful  of 
others  stubbornly  hung  on  in  sand-swept  trailers  and  adobe  cabins  that  had 
no  air  conditioning  or  indoor  plumbing  until  the  1970s. 

Fler  279-member  tribe  won  a dramatic  victory  last  fall  when  Congress 
approved  the  unprecedented  giveback  of  314  acres  near  the  Death  Valley 
National  Park  headquarters  and  an  additional  7,200  acres  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  park.  The  Indians  also  won  the  right  to  co-manage  300,000  other 
acres  within  the  3.4  million-acre  park. 

3ohn  Reynolds,  the  Park  Service's  Pacific-West  regional  director  who 
brokered  the  Timbisha  deal,  said  he  was  delighted  to  "right  a 65-year-old 
wrong. " 

The  Park  Service  decision  is  part  of  a sea  change  in  federal  Indian 
policy,  as  more  tribes  are  given  a say  in  how  to  manage  forests,  rivers 
and  wilderness.  Many  see  it  as  a way  to  make  reparations  to  American 
Indians  who  were  forced  off  their  land  by  bullets  or  broken  treaties. 

But  some  conservationists  question  the  wisdom  of  turning  over  national 
park  lands  to  Indians  who,  they  say,  often  put  economic  and  cultural 
survival  ahead  of  natural  preservation. 

And  it  may  be  too  little,  too  late  to  help  the  Timbisha,  an  impoverished 
band  scattered  across  hundreds  of  miles  of  mountains  and  desert. 

Only  45  hardy  members  remain  at  the  Timbisha  tribal  headquarters,  a 
trailer  village  a mile  from  the  visitor  center.  It's  60  miles  to  the 
nearest  high  school,  53  miles  to  the  supermarket. 

Furnace  Creek  has  long  since  dried  up,  and  much  of  the  water  in  nearby 
Travertine  Springs  is  sucked  up  by  the  privately  owned  Furnace  Creek  Inn 
and  Ranch  resort  with  its  two  swimming  pools  and  golf  course. 

And  the  mountain  spring  that  fed  the  tribe's  pinyon  pine  groves  in  the 
Panamint  Mountains  now  is  barely  a trickle. 

"It's  been  overgrown  by  willows,  and  when  Pauline  tried  to  clean  it  out, 
she  was  nearly  arrested  by  a Park  Service  ranger,"  said  anthropologist  Kay 


Fowler,  who  has  worked  with  the  tribe  since  1990.  "By  law,  you're  only 
supposed  to  take  photographs  and  leave  footprints  --  you  don't  take  or  cut 
or  pick  anything.  It's  a good  philosophy,  but  landscapes  that  have  evolved 
with  a human  presence  often  need  more  than  that." 

The  tribe  is  trying  to  restore  a stand  of  honey  mesquite  bushes  once 
pregnant  with  beans  used  to  make  sweet  flour,  but  this  year's  crop  is 
almost  as  barren  as  the  terrain  around  it.  Death  Valley  Park 
Superintendent  l.T.  Reynolds  (no  relation  to  lohn  Reynolds)  says 
hydrologists  believe  water  that  once  fed  the  mesquite  has  been  diverted  by 
a trench  dug  by  the  Pacific  Borax  Co.  --  which  built  the  Furnace  Creek 
Inn  --  "to  keep  the  water  from  flooding  the  road  as  well  as  their 
property . " 

Indian  gaming  was  sold  to  California  voters  as  a way  to  right  past 
wrongs.  But  to  get  the  Furnace  Creek  land,  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  had  to 
waive  their  right  to  build  a casino,  and  so  far,  no  one  has  come  forth 
with  an  offer  to  develop  other  tribal  acreage  at  Scotty's  lunction  and 
Death  Valley  lunction. 

Perhaps  most  disheartening  of  all,  the  return  of  ancestral  land,  rather 
than  pulling  the  tribe  together,  has  torn  it  apart.  In  lune,  several 
tribal  council  members  based  in  Bishop  --  190  miles  from  Timbisha  -- 
wrested  control  of  the  council  and  ousted  the  feisty  Esteves  as  chairman. 

She  was  officially  deposed  for  opposing  a $50,000  home  loan  to  Spike 
lackson,  now  the  acting  chairman.  But  lackson,  who  works  for  an  Indian 
social  service  agency  in  Bishop,  says  the  rift  was  really  about  a 
fundamental  difference  in  tribal  philosophy. 

Esteves  often  spoke  Shoshone  with  other  tribal  elders,  excluding  lackson 
and  some  of  the  younger  council  members,  lackson  says  she  refused  to  teach 
them:  "If  she'd  taught  me  one  word  each  council  meeting,  I'd  be  fluent  by 
now. " 

And  lackson  would  like  to  see  tribal  membership  based  on  descendancy, 
rather  than  blood  --  now,  only  those  who  are  one-quarter  Indian  can  become 
members,  which  means  that  lackson 's  six  nieces  and  nephews,  who  are  one- 
eighth  Indian,  don't  qualify.  Federally  recognized  tribes,  as  sovereign 
nations,  determine  their  own  membership  criteria. 

"At  one-quarter  Indian,  I'm  the  last  of  my  tribe,"  he  says.  "It's  the 
stupidest  thing  I've  ever  heard  in  my  life  and  they  want  to  keep  it  that 
way.  I've  got  blue  eyes,  but  my  heart's  Timbisha." 

Esteves  responds,  "I  can't  help  it  if  they  turned  white." 

American  Indian  nations  --  including  the  eight  tribes  in  the  Grand 
Canyon,  the  Yosemite  Valley  Miwok,  and  the  Miccosukee  in  the  Florida 
Everglades  --  are  following  the  Timbisha  deal  intently,  hoping  they,  too, 
will  get  more  control  of  ancestral  lands  in  public  parks.  Superintendent 
Reynolds  says  he's  even  spoken  with  aboriginal  park  managers  from 
Australia  about  how  park  rangers  and  indigenous  peoples  "can  benefit  from 
each  other's  knowledge." 

Park  Service  official  lohn  Reynolds,  who  pioneered  the  Timbisha 
agreement,  understands  native  peoples'  sacred  connection  with  their 
ancestral  lands.  Though  the  Timbisha  didn't  gain  title  to  all  the  acreage 
they  claimed  was  theirs,  "they  got  recognition  that  they  had  a cultural 
relationship  to  the  land,  not  just  a legislative  relationship  --  that's 
unique  anywhere,"  he  says,  and  adds  that  he  hopes  the  Timbisha  deal  can  be 
a model. 

But  even  lackson  wonders  whether  the  Timbisha  Shoshone,  after  decades  of 
having  their  culture  suppressed,  are  equal  to  the  task. 

"To  take  us  back  to  our  homeland  now  is  as  devastating  as  removing  us  to 
begin  with,  because  we're  so  far  behind,"  lackson  says.  "There's  no 
inf rastructure,  no  water,  no  electric,  no  jobs.  It's  just  barren  land." 

It  doesn't  help  that  the  newly  reacquired  tribal  land  is  virtually  in 
the  shadow  of  Yucca  Mountain,  the  proposed  site  of  a high-level  nuclear 
waste  dump  the  Indians  fear  could  leach  radioactivity  into  the  groundwater 
"Although,"  lackson  says,  "we'll  do  the  best  with  what  we  got  --it  beats 
nothing. " 

The  tribe  would  like  to  build  50  homes,  along  with  its  own  desert  inn, 
cultural  center,  restaurant  and  shops  featuring  genuine  Indian  handicrafts 
The  shops  at  the  Furnace  Creek  resort  sell  fake  Indian  trinkets  made 


overseas,  and  the  visitor  center  barely  mentions  Indians. 

But  Frank  Buono,  a retired  Park  Service  official  who  opposes  the 
transfer  of  public  park  lands  to  Indians,  says  any  new  resort  would 
further  deplete  the  underground  water  supply  at  Furnace  Creek. 

"The  Timbisha  ...  will  now  become  part  of  the  problem,"  Buono  said. 

"That  doesn't  sound  like  good  stewardship  to  me.  At  what  point  do  we  wrong 
the  future  by  trying  to  correct  the  wrongs  of  the  past?" 

Buono  says  the  Park  Service  instead  should  have  bought  the  Furnace  Creek 
Ranch  and  Inn  and  turned  it  over  to  the  Indians. 

Driven  from  homes 

Historians  say  indigenous  peoples  have  lived  in  Death  Valley  for  at 
least  10,000  years,  starting  when  a lake  filled  the  valley.  It  got  its 
morbid  name  when  the  Gold  Rush-era  forty-niners  ventured  in  and  nearly 
perished  from  hunger  and  thirst. 

The  Indians  loathe  the  name  Death  Valley  --  "We're  not  supposed  to  talk 
about  death,"  Esteves  says  --  and  instead  call  it  Timbisha.  Their 
ancestors  would  paint  their  faces  with  "timbisha,"  the  local  red  iron  ore 
they  believed  had  magic  healing  powers. 

The  National  Park  Service  gradually  took  over  American  Indian  lands  and 
used  a variety  of  methods  to  drive  the  Indians  out,  says  D.T.  Reynolds. 

"In  the  Grand  Canyon,  they  were  burned  out;  here,  when  they  used  to  leave 
for  the  mountains  in  the  summer,  the  government  hosed  down  their  adobe 
structures.  But  these  people  were  persistent.  They  stuck  it  out." 

In  1983  the  government  finally  recognized  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  as  an 
official  tribe,  giving  them  sovereign  nation  status,  but  no  land  to  go 
with  it. 

The  tribe's  first  real  break  came  in  1994.  The  federal  Desert  Protection 
Act  transferred  millions  of  acres  of  desert  to  the  Park  Service  on  the 
condition  that  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  be  consulted  on  the  creation  of  a 
reservation . 

The  tribe  hired  Steve  Haberfeld  and  Ion  Townsend  of  the  Sacramento-based 
Indian  Dispute  Resolution  Services  to  train  Esteves  and  14  others  in  the 
art  of  negotiation. 

At  first,  the  gap  between  the  tribe  and  the  Park  Service  could  have 
filled  Death  Valley  --  the  Indians  wanted  750,000  acres  in  the  park;  the 
federal  government  wanted  the  Indians  out  of  the  park  altogether,  and 
offered  them  a few  acres  of  desert  "homeland"  30  miles  away.  One  of  the 
first  negotiating  sessions  took  place  in  a room  without  air  conditioning 
in  127-degree  heat,  Haberfeld  said,  and  Esteves  and  other  Indian  leaders 
were  forced  to  sit  on  buckets. 

By  the  spring  of  1996  the  Indians  --  fed  up  with  being  treated  worse 
than  tourists  on  land  they  believed  belonged  to  them  --  joined  forces  with 
the  Navajo,  native  Hawaiians,  the  Miccosukee  and  several  other  nations, 
who  publicly  accused  the  Park  Service  of  "ethnic  cleansing." 

In  1997,  Haberfeld  went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  meet  with  John  Reynolds, 
the  new  Western  regional  director  for  the  Park  Service.  Reynolds  became 
the  first  U.S.  official  to  treat  Esteves  with  the  respect  befitting  her 
status  as  the  head  of  a nation. 

They  reached  a historic  "nation-to-nation"  agreement  that  became  law 
last  November. 

Land  sustains  life 

At  7 a.m.,  Pauline  Esteves  meets  some  visitors  outside  a trailer  that 
serves  as  the  tribal  office.  "Let's  go,"  she  growls.  "It's  too  darn  warm." 

She  stops  at  the  mesquite  grove  near  the  tribal  village.  It  seems 
nothing  moves  here  after  sunup  except  the  flies,  but  Ken  Waterson,  the 
tribe's  environmental  technician,  says  the  land  still  sustains  jack 
rabbits,  pack  rats,  gray  kit  foxes,  sidewinders  and  red  racers. 

When  Esteves'  mother  was  a girl,  she  says,  the  spring  above  the  Furnace 
Creek  Inn  flowed  in  all  directions,  creating  ponds  green  with  arrowweed 
and  mesquite  and  flush  with  migrating  birds. 

Before  Esteves  was  10,  the  Park  Service  moved  the  Indians  several  times, 
first  to  a dried-up  ditch  near  the  borax  company,  then  to  what  is  now  the 
visitor  center,  and  then  finally  to  the  present  tribal  headquarters. 


"where  all  the  sand  was  blowing  in  our  direction." 

Esteves  lives  alone,  always  has.  "I've  never  been  married,  never  shacked 
up,  either  --  they  couldn't  corrupt  me,"  she  says.  Indian  men  were  in 
short  supply,  and  none  lived  up  to  her  standards. 

Except  for  the  decade  she  spent  as  an  electronics  assembler  in  Pasadena, 
Esteves  has  lived  here,  often  as  an  employee  of  the  resort.  She  cleaned 
bathrooms,  made  beds,  prepared  the  salad  bar,  cleared  tables  and  worked  as 
a cultural  interpreter  until,  she  says,  her  tales  of  Indian  mistreatment 
became  too  controversial  for  the  Park  Service. 

She  was  born  in  what  is  now  the  post  office  at  the  Furnace  Creek  Ranch. 
Her  grandfather  worked  for  the  Pacific  Borax  Co.,  mining  the  "white  gold" 
used  in  cleaning  and  later  to  make  fiberglass.  Her  father,  a Basque  from 
Spain,  mined  gold  at  nearby  Skiddoo.  He  died  of  lung  disease. 

Esteves  says  that  as  children  she  and  her  friends  would  climb  the  Black 
Mountains  that  frame  the  village,  digging  clay  they'd  shape  into  dolls. 

In  the  old  days,  she  would  occasionally  dine  on  2-foot-long  chuckwalla 
lizards.  "They  were  a food  source,  a medicine  source.  All  the  goodness  was 
in  the  tail . " 

Today,  Waterson,  the  tribe  technician,  finds  a rare  mesquite  pod  and 
chews  on  the  sweet  beans,  which  the  Indians  believe  have  a calming  effect. 
"He's  tranquilized  now,"  says  Esteves. 

Cool  mountain  respite 

When  Esteves  was  a girl,  she  says,  as  many  as  200  people  would  harvest 
mesquite  beans,  but  there  hasn't  been  a nice,  fat  crop  since  the  late 
1980s. 

"So  much  for  the  mesquite,"  she  says.  She  herds  the  party  into  her  '99 
Ford  SUV,  for  which  she  "saved,  saved,  saved,"  she  says,  "I  sat  on  boxes 
and  slept  on  the  floor  with  no  mattress." 

They  drive  north  past  Stovepipe  Wells,  a watering  hole  immortalized  in 
the  1950s  television  show  "Death  Valley  Days." 

The  desert  highway  is  lined  with  scraggly  creosote  bushes.  Esteves  says 
she  knows  three  elderly  sisters  who  still  drink  a spoonful  of  creosote  tea 
every  day  --  even  though  it  tastes  like  turpentine  --  because  they  believe 
it  will  ward  off  old  age. 

Esteves  heads  into  the  Panamint  Mountains  above  Skiddoo  and  Wildrose 
stations  on  the  western  edge  of  the  park.  Here,  it's  40  degrees  cooler 
than  the  valley  floor. 

Before  the  mountain  spring  began  to  shrink  in  the  1960s,  several  hundred 
Indians  would  camp  here  from  May  through  September,  living  on  squirrel, 
quail,  berries,  wild  spinach,  cabbage,  roasted  cactus  and  the  staple,  pine 
nuts . 

"A  handful  was  sufficient  for  one  meal,"  she  says. 

But  in  the  1950s,  the  Park  Service  began  cracking  down  on  mountain 
camping,  making  it  illegal  for  the  Indians  to  stay  for  more  than  two  weeks 
at  a time. 

In  the  1970s,  while  Esteves  was  gone  for  the  summer,  her  adobe  home 
burned.  The  basic  structure  was  still  standing,  but  the  Park  Service  hosed 
what  was  left  into  a river  of  mud. 

Such  callous  treatment  "made  our  people  stop  going  up  to  the  mountains," 
says  tribal  administrator  Barbara  Durham.  "We  had  a role  in  the  ecosystem 
up  there  --  when  our  way  of  life  ended,  so  did  our  role  in  the  circle  of 
life." 

As  part  of  the  new  giveback  agreement,  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  have  won 
the  right  to  camp  in  the  mountains  again  and  collect  their  native  herbs. 

Durham  is  45  --  old  enough  to  remember  the  days  when  air  conditioning 
consisted  of  a burlap  bag  her  grandmother  hung  in  the  yard  and  hosed  down. 

And  she  remembers  that  day  when  everybody  in  the  trailer  village  crowded 
around  TVs  to  watch  C-Span  as  the  bill  approving  the  land  transfer  reached 
the  Senate  floor.  President  Clinton  signed  the  bill  into  law  last  November 

"It's  a new  beginning,"  says  Durham.  "We  fought  the  U.S.  government  and 
won.  It  was  a great  victory,  not  only  for  the  Timbisha,  but  other  tribes 
who  have  lived  and  owned  land  in  national  parks." 

Durham  wants  the  Park  Service  to  get  rid  of  the  salt  cedar,  tamarisk 


trees,  palms  and  other  "exotics"  that  are  consuming  the  water  supply.  The 
deal  includes  plans  for  50  homes,  and  now  that  the  tribe  has  land,  it 
qualifies  for  a variety  of  federal  funding. 

Durham  already  has  secured  a $250,000  grant  to  establish  laws  and  a 
tribal  court  system.  The  tribe  has  applied  for  grants  for  a senior 
building,  a family  resource  center  and  a bigger  library  where  Esteves  and 
other  elders  could  teach  Shoshone  to  the  children. 

"A  lot  of  our  people  are  taking  an  intense  interest  in  the  council  --  we 
have  six  people  running  for  one  position,"  she  says.  "But  it  has  to  happen 
here"  --  not  190  miles  away  in  Bishop.  "If  it  wasn't  for  the  people 
staying  here,  there  wouldn't  be  a Timbisha  tribe,  we  wouldn't  have  7,500 
acres,  we  wouldn't  be  a thorn  in  the  Park  Service's  side." 

Hoping  for  water 

Esteves  finds  a walking  stick  and  hikes  up  to  the  old  Indian  camp,  now 
littered  with  rusty  cans.  "That's  Indian  artifacts,"  she  deadpans. 

She  closes  her  eyes  and  inhales  air  rich  with  the  scent  of  pine, 
sagebrush  and  purple  mountain  mint.  "You  need  to  gather  your  senses  before 
you  can  be  aware  of  what's  around  you,"  she  says. 

She  picks  a bunch  of  purple  mountain  tea  shoots.  "These  are  nice  big 
ones,"  she  says  happily. 

As  part  of  the  agreement,  she  hopes  the  Park  Service  will  help  restore 
this  mountain  camp's  spring-fed  glory. 

On  the  drive  back,  as  the  mercury  climbs  to  117,  Esteves  weaves  around 
six  wild  burros,  descendants  of  those  brought  by  the  forty-niners  --  then 
stops  alongside  a sandstone  cliff  and  hikes  to  a native  rock  etching  of 
bighorn  sheep,  thought  to  be  more  than  2,000  years  old. 

She  points  in  the  direction  the  sheep  are  facing.  "It  could  be  a sign 
that  there's  water  over  there.  They  say  everything's  related  to  water." 

Trouble  is,  the  wild  burros  are  gulping  up  the  water  supplies  of  the 
remaining  bighorn  sheep. 

At  home  in  the  valley 

That  evening,  Esteves  sits  in  her  swamp-cooled  trailer,  sipping 
naturally  sweet  purple  mountain  mint  tea  and  contemplating  which  of  her 
stash  of  videos  she'll  watch  again. 

A dog  wails  somewhere  in  the  village,  and  Esteves  declares,  "The  coyotes 
will  do  their  song  and  dance  soon."  She  tells  the  story  of  how  a coyote 
brought  the  Indian  people  here  in  a basket  on  his  back,  and  named  all  the 
places  in  the  valley. 

The  land  giveback  came  "almost  too  late,"  she  says.  "Almost,  because  I'm 
still  alive.  It  could  be  a real  good  thing  if  the  people  would  only  do  the 
right  thing." 

The  Bee's  Stephen  Magagnini  can  be  reached  at  (916)  321-1072 
or  smagagnini@sacbee.com. 
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'We  want  to  see  our  land  cleaned  up' 

72  million  tons  of  toxic  goop  are  at  bottom  of  lake  revered  by  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  tribe 
Tuesday,  October  2,  2001 
By  ROBERT  McCLURE 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 

PLUMMER,  Idaho  --  Cliff  Silohn  gazes  out  on  the  water  before  him  with 


obvious  reverence. 

"The  lake  was  considered  the  mother,  because  everything  would  come  from 
there,"  says  Silohn,  an  elderly  member  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  tribe.  "That 
is  what  nursed  us,  nourished  us.  It  kept  us  alive.  It  kept  us  in  balance." 

Today  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  feel  their  world  is  out  of  balance  because  of 
the  72  million  tons  of  toxic  goop  that  washed  into  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene  from 
upstream  lead  and  silver  mines. 

For  10,000  years,  the  lake  was  central  to  the  tribe's  life.  Newborns 
were  bathed  here,  and  the  bodies  of  deceased  elders  were  washed  in  the 
lake,  wrapped  in  mats  made  from  the  lake's  cattails  and  then  buried  in  the 
hills  overlooking  these  waters. 

Things  changed  when  outsiders  arrived  and  pushed  the  tribe  onto  a 
reservation  around  a lake  that  became  a dump. 

Cliff  Silohn's  son,  Frenchy,  once  recounted  his  grandfather ' s stories  of 
eating  water  potatoes,  then  a staple  of  the  tribe's  autumn  diet,  that  were 
bigger  than  a baseball. 

In  modern  times,  water  potatoes  harvested  from  the  lake  look  more  like 
stunted  carrots,  he  said. 

"Something  isn't  right,"  Silohn  told  an  anthropologist  during  an 
interview.  "...As  messengers  they're  telling  us,  'Hey,  I'm  hurting. 

There's  something  wrong  here.  I'm  sick.'" 

In  1991,  the  1,800-member  tribe  struck  back,  taking  Idaho  and  the  mining 
companies  by  surprise  with  a lawsuit  seeking  to  force  a cleanup  of  the 
lake. 

"You  had  a small  tribe  in  North  Idaho  taking  on  all  the  heavyweights, 
unflinching,"  said  tribal  spokesman  Bob  Bostwick. 

It  took  five  years,  but  eventually  the  federal  government  joined  the 
tribe . 

In  January,  the  lawsuit  became  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  to  go  to 
trial.  Last  month  lawyers  wrapped  up  their  case  before  Judge  Edward  Lodge, 
who  will  determine  if  the  mining  companies  can  be  held  liable  and,  if  so, 
will  later  decide  how  much  they  should  pay. 

"The  tribe  has  lived  at  the  bottom  of  a sewer  pipe  for  100  years," 
tribal  attorney  Brian  Cleary  told  Lodge  during  the  trial. 

In  preparation  for  the  case,  which  cost  the  federal  government  at  least 
$32  million  to  prosecute,  government-hired  scientists  documented 
widespread  damage: 

Hundreds  of  tundra  swans  have  died  from  lead  poisoning.  Among  other 
effects  on  the  birds,  lead  closes  off  their  windpipes,  causing  them  to 
starve  to  death  because  they  can't  swallow.  Eagles,  kestrels,  trumpeter 
swans,  mallards,  Canada  geese  and  other  birds  also  have  been  harmed. 

Mink,  muskrat,  raccoon,  beaver,  deer  and  mice  have  been  poisoned. 

Plants  also  are  killed  off.  At  the  most  polluted  creek  in  the  region, 
only  two  kinds  are  found  where  39  would  be  expected. 

Sections  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  River  and  several  creeks  cannot  support 
fish  or  most  other  aquatic  life. 

Yet  when  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  proposed  making  the 
lake  a massive  Superfund  toxic-waste  site,  the  plan  was  blasted  by 
business  leaders  across  the  lake  from  the  reservation,  in  the  resort  town 
of  Coeur  d'Alene. 

Now  the  agency  is  prepared  to  endorse  a plan  that  leaves  the  72  million 
tons  of  mining  waste  on  the  lake  floor.  By  keeping  additional  pollution 
out  of  the  lake,  authorities  believe  they  can  neutralize  a chemical 
reaction  that  releases  toxins  into  the  water. 

Federal  officials  have  pegged  the  total  cleanup  cost  in  court  documents 
at  $1.3  billion  to  $3.8  billion,  and  the  lawsuit  that  went  to  trial  in 
lanuary  sought  damages  from  four  mining  companies. 

One,  Sunshine  Mining  and  Refining  Co.,  had  filed  for  bankruptcy  and 
settled  the  case  before  trial,  agreeing  to  give  the  government  and  the 
tribe  partial  ownership  of  the  company  once  it  is  reorganized.  Partway 
through  the  trial,  Coeur  d'Alene  Mines  settled  out  of  court,  agreeing  to 
pay  about  $3.9  million.  Both  Coeur  d'Alene  and  Sunshine  might  have  to  make 
some  additional  future  payments  if  metals  prices  rise  high  enough. 

In  August,  Hecla  and  the  government  announced  another  out-of-court 
settlement:  Hecla  would  pay  $138  million  over  the  next  30  years.  The  tribe 


objected,  in  pant  because  much  of  Hecla's  money  would  be  spent  cleaning  up 
two  Hecla  mines  in  Southern  Idaho,  not  the  lake.  The  matter  is  not 
resolved . 

That  leaves  only  Asarco  Inc.,  actively  fighting  the  tribe  and  the 
government  in  court. 

Although  the  Indians  have  been  portrayed  as  unyielding,  they  say  they 
don't  want  to  put  the  mining  companies  out  of  business. 

And  the  tribe  backs  Idaho  Sen.  Mike  Crapo's  efforts  to  obtain  $250 
million  in  federal  money  for  the  cleanup  job,  saying  it's  only  right  that 
the  government  share  some  of  the  burden.  In  that,  it  agrees  with  a key 
contention  of  the  mining  companies:  The  government  is  partly  to  blame  for 
the  mess  because  it  pushed  the  mining  companies  to  produce  lead  and  zinc, 
no  matter  the  environmental  cost,  during  World  War  II. 

"We  want  to  see  our  homeland  cleaned  up.  Very  simply,  that's  what  we 
want,"  said  Chuck  Matheson,  vice  chairman  of  the  tribal  council.  "We're 
not  extremely  picky  about  how  that  happens.  ...  Get  it  done  in  a practical 
way,  but  get  it  done." 

P-I  reporter  Robert  McClure  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8092 
or  robertmcclure@seattlepi . com 
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Court  to  decide  on  pumping  suburban  water  to  Everglades 
Tuesday,  October  2,  2001 
By  CATHERINE  WILSON,  Associated  Press 

MIAMI  - An  appellate  judge  told  South  Florida  water  managers  Monday  that 
they  had  an  uphill  battle  trying  to  avoid  getting  a federal  permit  to  pump 
polluted  water  from  Broward  County  suburbs  into  the  endangered  Everglades. 

D.L.  Edmondson,  one  of  three  federal  judges  hearing  an  appeal  by  the 
South  Florida  Water  Management  District,  indicated  he  was  swayed  by  the 
other  side's  arguments  in  favor  of  the  discharge  permit. 

"Your  water  is  more  polluted  than  the  receiving  body  of  water,"  said 
Edmondson,  who  presided  at  the  11th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  hearing. 
"Tell  me  why  you're  not  covered  by  these  regulations?" 

lames  Nutt,  representing  the  district,  responded  that  the  U.S.  Clean 
Water  Act  does  not  apply  to  flood-protection  facilities  like  the 
district's  pump  station,  which  sends  canal  water  from  sprawling  bedroom 
communities  west  into  the  Everglades. 

The  Miccosukee  Indian  tribe,  which  lives  in  the  Everglades,  and  the 
conservation  group  Friends  of  the  Everglades  have  been  battling  the 
district  for  years  over  water  policies  that  hurt  the  River  of  Grass. 

Other  disputes  have  focused  on  water  quality  in  Lake  Okeechobee,  which 
feeds  the  Everglades.  This  unrelated  appeal  challenges  a pumping  system 
that  reroutes  drainage  water  west  rather  than  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
traditional  dumping  ground. 

In  the  appeal,  the  tribe  and  conservation  group  want  the  judges  to 
support  a lower  court  decision  requiring  the  district  to  get  a permit  for 
westward  discharges  from  the  S-9  pump  station. 

A $7.8  billion  Everglades  restoration  law  enacted  last  year  authorized  a 
25-year  project  to  restore  the  natural  flow  of  water  by  changing  water 
policies  for  the  lower  third  of  the  Florida  peninsula  and  backtracking  on 
a century  of  drainage  work. 

The  S-9  discharges  are  a small  part  of  the  planned  reengineering.  More 
than  $100  million  already  has  been  spent  by  the  district  on  a pollution 
control  plan  for  the  canal  water  from  52,000  acres  of  western  Broward 


County,  but  the  district  does  not  want  to  be  covered  by  federal  permit 
requirements . 

"Expense  is  not  really  the  issue  here,"  John  Fumero,  the  district's  lead 
attorney,  said  outside  court.  A ruling  against  the  district  "will  have  an 
adverse  impact  affecting  any  and  all  forms  of  government  involved  in  flood 
control  for  people." 

But  Edmondson  said  he  tends  to  rule  on  narrow  grounds  even  though 
attorneys  prefer  wide-ranging  decisions  for  their  value  as  precedents. 

Dexter  Lehtinen,  who  represents  the  tribe,  said  outside  the  court  that 
he  was  pleased  with  the  hearing.  He  sued  the  district  over  its  Everglades 
management  practices  while  serving  as  U.S.  attorney. 

He  said  the  state  water  district,  which  is  based  in  West  Palm  Beach,  has 
taken  the  position  that  it's  easier  to  pollute  the  Everglades  than  enforce 
anti-pollution  laws  against  high-powered  Broward  developers. 

"It's  the  reason  why  the  Clean  Water  Act  was  passed  - because  states 
were  sitting  around  and  not  doing  anything,"  Lehtinen  said.  "Politically, 
what  you're  talking  about  is  you  take  on  the  urban  developers  or  you  take 
on  the  Miccosukees  and  Friends  of  the  Everglades." 

The  most  dangerous  pollutant  to  the  Everglades  is  phosphorus.  The  common 
ingredient  in  fertilizer  feeds  exotic  plant  life  that  displaces  the  low- 
nutrient  natural  prairie,  hardwood  hammocks,  cypress  swamps  and  mangrove 
shorelines  of  the  Everglades,  including  Everglades  National  Park. 

Phosphorus  levels  in  the  canal  water  sometimes  hit  173  parts  per  billion 
compared  to  the  10  ppb  level  that  Lehtinen  says  the  Everglades  can 
tolerate . 

Copyright  c.  2001  Naples  Daily  News.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Confederated  tribes  unveil  neighborhood 
Friday,  October  12,  2001 
By  Dosh  Belzman,  Staff  Writer 

Many  of  the  pastel  colored  homes  in  a quiet  North  Bend  neighborhood  on 
Pine  Street  have  been  occupied  for  months,  but  that's  not  stopping  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Coos,  Lower  Umpqua  and  Siuslaw  Indians  from 
celebrating  the  grand  opening  of  the  first  housing  development  on  Saturday 

Proud  residents  of  Q'axas  Heights  (pronounced  ka-has)  plan  to  open  their 
homes  to  fellow  tribe  members  and  the  public  during  a ceremony  at  11  a.m. 
The  open  house  coincides  with  the  week-long  commemoration  of  the  federal 
government's  recognition  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  and  will  feature 
cultural  displays,  a blessing  of  the  community  by  Chief  Dames  Lott  Sr.  and 
fry  bread  and  tacos  prepared  by  residents.  Huckleberry  bushes  will  be 
planted  at  each  of  the  neighborhood's  12  homes,  in  keeping  with  "Q'axas," 
which  means  huckleberry. 

"I'm  pretty  proud  of  our  neighborhood  here,"  said  Kimberly  Mathew,  a 
single  mother  of  four  who  moved  into  a three-bedroom  home  in  Q'axas 
Heights  in  April.  "I  think  people  will  enjoy  (the  open  house)." 

The  $2.5  million  development  marks  the  tribe's  first  foray  into  low-  to 
moderate-income  housing,  said  Laurie  Voshell,  Housing  Director  at  the 
Clusha  Indian  Housing  Authority. 

Construction  of  the  neighborhood  began  a year  ago  and  Q'axas  Heights  is 
now  home  to  14  families.  The  project  was  funded  through  a 1997  grant  from 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  one  of  the  last  sources 
of  funding  for  traditional  Indian  housing  developments,  Voshell  said. 

"There's  a preference  for  tribal  members,  then  other  Native  Americans, 
then  the  public,"  she  said  of  the  neighborhood's  residency  criteria. 


Residents  pay  rent  based  on  their  income  and  may  be  eligible  for  low- 
interest  mortgages  and  down-payment  assistance  through  other  programs. 

"We  don't  want  to  make  a profit,  but  want  to  make  enough  that  we  can 
explore  other  developments  in  areas  of  need,"  she  said. 

In  addition  to  the  Bay  Area,  the  tribes  have  identified  a need  for 
housing  developments  in  Florence  and  Eugene,  said  Lott. 

"Our  goal  is  for  every  tribal  member  to  own  a home,"  he  said.  "In  our 
tribes  it  took  a village  to  raise  a family.  That's  the  kind  of  thing  we're 
trying  to  get  up  there  ...  to  be  like  a village  again." 

The  two  duplexes  and  12  single-family  homes  at  Q'axas  Heights  are 
occupied  by  senior  citizens,  young  working  families  and  those  in  the 
middle  of  the  spectrum. 

Debra  Hall  has  seen  her  own  children  grow  up  to  raise  their  own  families. 
She  moved  from  Portland  into  a three-bedroom  home  at  Q'axas  Heights  in 
February  and  is  now  raising  a 6-year-old  boy.  The  neighborhood  is  great 
for  kids,  she  said. 

"We  have  27  children  in  the  housing,  so  there's  always  someone  to  play 
with,"  Hall  said. 

In  addition  to  the  low-cost  housing  opportunity,  Q'axas  Heights  is 
allowing  residents  to  develop  closer  ties  with  the  tribe.  Hall  grew  up  in 
the  Bay  Area  but  moved  away  and  was  involved  in  tribal  activities  only 
"sporadically"  over  the  years.  The  move  back  to  North  Bend  changed  that. 

"It  just  allows  us  to  be  closer  to  the  tribe,"  she  said.  "It  wasn't 
happening  in  Portland,  but  here,  it  happens  a lot." 

Lott  said  the  development  is  not  only  a source  of  pride,  but  an  ideal 
way  to  build  and  sustain  the  tribal  community. 

"It  not  only  keeps  them  in  the  area,  but  it  brings  them  back,"  he  said. 
"We're  real  proud  of  it." 

Q'axas  Heights  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Connecticut  Avenue  and  Pine 
Street  in  North  Bend.  For  more  information  about  the  grand  opening 
ceremony,  those  interested  can  call  the  Confederated  Tribes  at  888-9577. 
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Air  Force  Donating  Homes  to  Group 
By  BRIAN  WITTE,  Associated  Press  Writer 

BISMARCK,  N.D.  --  The  Air  Force  is  donating  100  homes  to  a nonprofit 
group  that  will  use  them  to  replace  mold-infested  housing  on  an  American 
Indian  reservation. 

The  Tustin,  Calif. -based  Walking  Shield  American  Indian  Society  hopes  to 
get  the  first  50  homes  to  the  Turtle  Mountain  Indian  Reservation  in  north- 
central  North  Dakota  before  Christmas. 

"We  will  then  close  down  because  of  the  weather,  and  then  next  spring 
we'll  install  the  next  50  units,"  said  Phil  Stevens,  the  group's  founder. 

He  wants  to  start  moving  the  homes  from  the  base  near  Minot,  N.D.,  this 
month . 

Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa  officials  estimate  at  least  320 
federally  subsidized  homes  on  the  reservation  are  infested  with  mold.  The 
tribe  estimates  that  about  220  homes  must  be  destroyed. 

"This  will  be  a tremendous  help,"  said  Charles  Trottier,  a planner  for 
the  tribe.  "We  do  have  a great  need." 

The  tribe  also  hopes  to  build  40  modular  units  by  Christmas,  he  said. 

Tribal  officials  say  at  least  seven  deaths  are  related  to  the  mold,  and 
that  scores  of  people  have  been  sickened  by  it.  The  infestation  is  blamed 
on  the  flooding  of  crawl  spaces  under  the  houses. 


The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  will  help  pay  to 
transport  the  homes,  Stevens  said.  It  will  cost  about  $12,000  to  move  each 
duplex  and  Stevens  hopes  to  move  about  five  a week,  he  said. 

Minot  Air  Force  Base  is  also  donating  197  homes  to  other  reservations 
with  housing  problems. 

Each  of  the  homes  are  1,200  square  feet  with  three  bedrooms,  two  baths 
and  new  roofs,  windows  and  steel  siding.  They  are  being  replaced  with 
housing  that  meets  new  Air  Force  standards.  The  homes  were  built  in  the 
1960s  and  are  still  in  good  shape,  said  Kevin  Nelson,  deputy  civil 
engineer  of  Minot  Air  Force  Base. 

"We're  either  moving  out  these  homes  or  tearing  them  down  and  then 
building  new  ones  in  their  place,"  Nelson  said. 

In  Duly,  Congress  approved  $5  million  to  help  with  housing. 

Two  reports  commissioned  by  the  tribe  found  high  numbers  of  toxic  molds, 
including  black  stachybotrys  mold,  which  can  cause  skin  rashes, 
inflammation  of  the  respiratory  tract  and  suppression  of  the  immune  system. 
A U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  report  also  found  toxic  molds. 

The  relief  effort  is  part  of  Operation  Walking  Shield,  a civil-military 
program  established  in  1994  that  has  provided  more  than  550  housing  units 
to  more  than  3,300  homeless  American  Indians  on  14  reservations  in  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana  and  Minnesota. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Associated  Press. 
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"Pima  Indians:  A Case  Study" 

By  GREG  MORAGO 
The  Hartford  Courant 

"It's  in  the  blood.  The  blood  of  ancestors  that  carries  a time  bomb. 

The  blood  of  my  mother,  both  my  grandmothers,  my  sister  and  dozens  of 
relatives  bound  by  an  inherited  disease. 

It's  in  my  blood,  too  - a genetic  predisposition  to  obesity,  which  is  a 
major  risk  factor  for  diabetes.  Diabetes  has  marked  generations  of  my 
family  and  my  tribe,  the  Pima  Indians  of  southern  Arizona.  We  Pimas  - 
cruelly  targeted  by  a genetic  quirk  that  has  caused  us  to  have  the 
highest  rate  of  diabetes  in  the  world  - have  long  lived  with  the  kidney 
disease,  blindness  and  amputations  that  attend  diabetes.  And,  of  course, 
the  death. 

For  decades,  researchers  have  focused  on  our  tribe  to  understand  why  the 
Pimas  are  at  such  an  alarmingly  high  risk  of  getting  diabetes. 

With  the  help  of  Pima  volunteers,  scientists  have  learned  that  diabetes 
develops  when  a person's  body  doesn't  use  insulin  effectively.  Volunteers 
from  our  tribe  continue  to  help  support  research  not  unlike  the  recent 
clinical  trials  that  linked  lifestyle  changes  to  preventing  diabetes. 

The  very  people  living  through,  and  dying  from,  diabetes  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  diabetes  prevention  - willing  subjects  for  scientists 
studying  a disease  that  is  blossoming  into  a health  epidemic. 

I'm  proud  of  my  people.  People  like  my  aunt,  Viola  Johnson,  head  of 
health  services  on  our  reservation,  who  has  worked  with  hundreds  of 
researchers  who  have  descended  on  our  tribe  to  learn  more  about  the 
disease.  People  like  friends  and  relatives  on  our  reservation  who  have 
been  poked,  prodded,  weighed  and  measured  in  an  effort  not  only  to  stave 
off  health  complications  of  their  own  disease  but  to  help  others  who 
might  get  diabetes. 

Then  again,  the  Pimas  - who  have  lived  in  the  Sonoran  Desert  near  the 
Gila  River  for  at  least  2,000  years  - have  always  been  helpful.  They  were 


trusted  scouts  for  the  U.S.  Cavalry.  Expert  farmers,  they  shared  their 
bounty  with  travelers  and  neighboring  tribes  long  before  we  had 
reservations.  Today,  they  are  sharing  the  knowledge  of  living  with 
diabetes  in  order  to  prevent  it. 

And  yet,  despite  all  we  know  about  diabetes,  we  continue  to  court 
disaster.  Inactivity  and  bad  diet  continue  to  deliver  Pimas  to  the  disease 
I am  a glaring  example:  an  overweight,  out-of-shape  smoker  who  wines  and 
dines  recklessly.  I am  the  perfect  candidate  for  adult-onset  diabetes. 
Although  my  mother  constantly  asks  that  I be  tested,  I have  yet  to  let  a 
doctor  draw  blood.  As  far  as  I know,  I don't  have  diabetes,  but  I'm 
constantly  on  the  watch  for  the  warning  signs  - the  genetic  smoke  signals 
of  my  ancestors. 

I have  many  inducements  to  be  more  careful.  There's  my  grandmother,  who 
lost  toes  on  both  feet  last  year  after  an  infection.  There's  my  mother, 
who  pricks  her  fingers  every  day  to  test  her  blood  sugar  levels.  There's 
my  younger  sister,  who  last  year  got  diabetes  and  whose  teenage  son  only 
recently  learned  he's  borderline  diabetic. 

At  least  a dozen  of  my  childhood  friends  are  already  dead.  I've  watched 
people  who  were  overweight  waste  away.  My  uncle  is  on  dialysis  because 
diabetes  has  wrecked  his  kidneys. 

But  after  years  of  attempting  diets  and  making  vows  to  get  more  exercise 
I remain  overweight  - the  highest  risk  factor  for  diabetes.  One-half  of 
Pima  adults  have  diabetes  and  95  percent  of  those  with  diabetes  are 
overweight . 

Why  are  so  many  Pimas  overweight?  In  the  '60s,  the  "thrifty  gene"  theory 
helped  explain.  For  thousands  of  years  the  Pimas,  who  relied  on  farming, 
hunting  and  fishing  for  food,  experienced  alternating  periods  of  feast  and 
famine.  To  adapt  to  these  extreme  changes  in  caloric  needs,  the  Pimas 
developed  a thrifty  gene  that  allowed  them  to  store  fat  in  times  of  plenty 
in  order  to  survive  in  times  of  famine.  The  gene  was  helpful  as  long  as 
there  were  periods  of  famine.  But  when  the  Pimas  adopted  a Western 
lifestyle  - a higher-fat  diet  and  physical  inactivity  - the  gene  began  to 
work  against  them. 

Scientists  believe  the  gene  that  protected  Pimas  from  starvation  now 
also  contributes  to  retaining  unhealthy  amounts  of  fat.  Scientists 
studying  Pimas  have  determined  that  diabetes  runs  in  families,  along  with 
insulin  resistance  and  obesity.  In  other  words,  diabetes,  for  Pimas,  is 
an  inherited  disease. 

Today,  our  tribe  prefers  to  see  the  positive  side  of  living  with  the 
disease.  Casino  revenue  pouring  into  our  reservation  is  paying  for 
wellness  centers  that  promote  exercise  and  health  care  education.  It  has 
already  paid  for  a new  hospital  and  more  doctors  not  only  treating  Pimas 
but  members  of  far-flung  tribes  without  the  medical  care  and  facilities 
we  enjoy. 

It  has  paid  for  sophisticated  treatment  off  the  reservation,  as  well. 

And  maybe,  if  I'm  not  careful,  it  will  end  up  paying  for  my  diabetic 
health  care.  I hope  not." 

Copyright  c.  2001  Hartford  Courant 
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Despite  notices,  lights  still  on  at  Red  Cloud  Building 


October  03,  2001  - 15:57  est 

by:  David  Rooks  / Today  Staff  / Indian  Country  Today 

PINE  RIDGE,  S.D.  - Another  deadline  to  pay  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe's 
electric  bill  for  the  Red  Cloud  building  passed  in  early  Dune.  Still,  the 
lights  continued  to  work. 

The  building,  subject  to  a Dan.  16  takeover  by  a group  that  calls  itself 
the  Grassroots  Oyate,  remains  occupied.  Tribal  government  services  have 
been  moved  to  various  offices  around  the  town  of  Pine  Ridge.  Marlene 
Heiting,  customer  service  representative  for  the  power  company,  said  the 
tribe's  other  accounts  are  paid  in  full. 

The  disconnect  notice  is  the  fourth  issued  by  the  Nebraska  Public  Power 
District  in  as  many  months.  The  notice  stated  payment  was  past  due  on  May 
30,  with  a final  due  date  of  Dune  4.  The  billing  also  asserted,  in  bold 
letters,  that  it  was  a "final  notice"  and  promised,  that  if  ignored, 
service  would  be  disconnected. 

As  of  Dune  14,  the  notice  had  been  ignored  with  apparent  impunity,  like 
those  that  preceded  it.  All  the  switches  produce  light  in  the  building. 

The  unpaid  balance  for  service  to  the  building  since  the  takeover  is  $4, 
899.23. 

OST  Vice  Chairman  Wilbur  Between  Lodges  declined  comment  on  the  unpaid 
bills  except  to  say  he  referred  the  matter  to  Finance  Committee  Chairman 
Mike  Her  Many  Horses. 

Heiting  also  declined  comment,  referring  the  matter  to  Between  Lodges. 

"Nebraska  Public  Power  did  come  here,  and  they  inquired  about  who  was 
going  to  pay  for  the  bill,"  Grassroots  Oyate  spokesman  Dale  Looks  Twice 
said.  "So  then  we  addressed  the  issue  to  the  BIA  superintendent  since  (he) 
does  have  a trust  responsibility  to  the  membership  of  the  tribe." 

Looks  Twice  said  the  matter  was  referred  to  a group  of  elders  called  the 
General  Counsel  which  the  Grassroots  Oyate  asserts  is  the  legitimate 
governing  body  of  the  tribe.  Looks  Twice  said  the  General  Counsel  met  with 
Superintendent  Bob  Ecoffey  in  late  May  about  the  questions  posed  by 
Nebraska  Public  Power. 

"The  BIA  superintendent  told  (the  General  Counsel)  that  no  one  is  going 
to  turn  the  lights  off  and  that  he  will  take  care  of  this  situation," 

Looks  Twice  said. 

In  a related  matter  Golden  West  Telephone  Co.  spokesman  Dwight  Flatt 
said  phone  service  would  continue  to  the  Red  Cloud  Building  in  light  of  a 
tribal  court  order  Dan.  21.  The  order  enjoins  the  phone  company  to 
continue  to  provide  service  to  the  building. 

Ecoffey  said  he  met  with  the  Grassroots  Oyate  a few  weeks  ago,  but 
denied  saying  he  would  take  care  of  it.  "That's  not  true.  I did  meet  with 
them,  but  I did  not  make  a commitment.  They  called  me  over  there.  They 
were  all  excited,  saying  Nebraska  Public  Power  came.  And  they  wanted  to 
know  who  was  going  to  pay  the  bill,  were  they  going  to  shut  the  lights 
off?"  Ecoffey  said . "Basically,  it  was  Dale  (Looks  Twice)  kind  of  creating 
an  uproar. 

"What  I committed  to  was  to  check  on  it  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
because  I hadn't  heard  that  either  the  tribe  or  Nebraska  Public  Power  had 
made  any  motion  or  done  anything  to  shut  the  lights  off. 

In  the  endjthe  superintendent  said  he  assumed  it  was  a rumor.  "You  know, 
it's  been  a couple  of  weeks  now  and  they  haven't  turned  the  lights  off. 
Really,  it's  going  to  be  more  of  a civil  dispute  between  the  tribe,  the 
Grassroots  Oyate  and  the  power  and  phone  companies  when  it  comes  time  to 
pay  the  bill . " 

Copyright  c.  2001  Indian  Country  Today. 
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'A  new  way  of  doing  church' 

By  Sara  lean  Green 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 

ANDREA  1.  WRIGHT  / THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

Richard  lack  Strong  of  the  Tlingit  Tribe  performs  yesterday  with  the 

Kuteeya  Dancers,  a Seattle-based  Tlingit  troupe,  at  a potlatch  at 
Seattle's  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The  gathering  was  intended  to 
foster  unity  and  call  for  greater  recognition  of  Native  American 
rights  and  sovereignty. 

They  fed  their  guests  salmon  and  fry  bread,  honored  them  with  songs 
of  welcome,  gave  each  of  the  150  people  who  gathered  in  the  basement 

of  Seattle's  First  Presbyterian  Church  gifts  of  tobacco  and  sage, 
bundled  in  red  felt. 

A potlatch  hosted  yesterday  by  the  Tlingit  Tribe  - originally  from 
Alaska  and  now  dispersed  throughout  the  Seattle  area  - brought 
together  Northwest  Indian  elders  and  church  leaders  from  across  the 
country. 

It  was  the  first  time  area  Native  Americans  who  follow  the  teachings 
of  Christ  were  able  to  address  congregants  of  "the  majority  church" 
through  their  own  cultural  traditions,  said  Ray  Levesque. 

"These  people  don't  have  people  inviting  them  except  in  token,  white 
situations  like,  'Oh,  come  to  our  church  on  Native  American 
Sunday, ' " said  Levesque,  a Tlingit  who  belongs  to  1,000  Tipis,  a 
group  of  Indian  cultural  pastors  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

"This  was  the  first  Native  environment  where  we  could  do  it  in  a 
Native  way." 

More  than  500  Christians  from  across  the  country  are  in  Seattle  for  a 
four-day  interdenominational  conference,  "Soularize:  A Learning 
Party,"  sponsored  by  The  Ooze,  a ministry  based  in  California. 

The  point  of  the  conference  is  "to  connect  people  who  have  a dream  of 
a new  way  of  doing  church"  so  that  it  is  more  inclusive  and  tolerant, 
said  Neil  Tibbott,  who  trains  pastors  through  the  Church  Resource 
Ministries  and  teaches  theology  classes  at  the  Northwest  Graduate 
School  of  Ministry,  both  based  in  Kirkland. 

The  potlatch  was  held  so  Christian  Native  Americans  could  talk  about 
similarities  between  the  gospel  and  traditional  beliefs  and  the  need 
for  Native  American  churches  free  of  Eurocentric  biases.  But  the 
potlatch  also  helped  bridge  factions  within  the  Indian  community. 

Carol  Williams  Hunter,  a judge  for  the  Tulalip  Tribes,  apologized  on 
behalf  of  her  people  to  Cecile  Hansen,  chairman  of  the  Duwamish 
Tribe,  and  Mary  Ann  Hinzman,  the  Snoqualmie  Tribe's  vice  chairwoman, 
for  opposing  their  bids  for  federal  recognition. 

The  Snoqualmies  were  recognized  as  a tribe  two  years  ago.  Less  than 
two  weeks  ago,  Hansen  learned  the  Bush  administration  was  denying 
recognition  for  the  Duwamish,  the  indigenous  people  of  Seattle. 

"It  just  moved  me  to  tears,"  said  Hansen,  a Catholic,  who  gave 
permission  to  hold  the  potlatch  on  Duwamish  territory.  "The  Tulalips 
have  been  opposing  us  for  years,  and  to  have  one  of  their  people  come 
and  say  ' sorry ' ...  " 

A potlatch  is  a ceremony  traditional  to  Northwest  tribes  in  which 
hosts  honor  their  guests  with  food  and  gifts.  Potlatches  are  meant  to 
establish  relationships  but  can  be  a call  to  action  - in  this  case, 
asking  for  church  support  in  fighting  for  rights  and  sovereignty. 

When  Europeans  brought  Christianity  to  North  America,  missionaries 
were  told  to  "civilize  these  savages,  to  Christianize  these  heathens 
and  to  do  it  through  famine  and  cultural  repression,"  said  Tsani 
GroseVnor,  an  Echota-Cherokee  and  director  of  the  Native  ministry  for 
the  Northwest  district  of  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  based  in 
Spokane. 

He  apologized  for  his  anger,  his  voice  trembling  as  he  spoke  of 
Indian  children  beaten  in  Christian  boarding  schools  for  speaking 
their  languages  and  laws  forbidding  Indian  ceremonies  that  were 
enforced  until  1965. 


"Since  Christianity  came  to  these  shores/'  GroseVnor  said,  "there  was 
collusion  between  the  church  and  government  to  take  Indian  land,  to 
rob  indigenous  people  of  their  identity. 

"I  urge  you  to  learn  about  our  issues,  to  learn  about  treaties  and 
land  rights.  Don't  get  in  the  way,  and  don't  try  and  speak  for  us, 
but  stand  beside  us." 

Responding  to  GroseVnor 's  words,  Phil  Graf  apologized  for  his 
church's  legacy  of  oppression. 

"I  only  know  of  some  of  the  injustices  we  participated  in,  and  I know 
many  of  the  injustices  we  look  away  from  intentionally,"  said  Graf,  a 
member  of  The  Bridge,  a multidenominational  church  in  Oxnard, 

Calif.  "I  ask  for  your  forgiveness  and  offer  a singular  effort  to  rid 
myself  of  blissful  ignorance  and  act  proactively  to  do  something  for 
your  children  and  my  children  that  wasn't  done  for  you." 

Later,  Graf  pulled  a ribbon  shirt  over  his  black  T-shirt.  The  ribbon 
shirt,  traditionally  worn  by  Native  men  during  ceremonies,  was  a gift 
from  a Swinomish  woman.  He  and  others  who  spoke  in  behalf  of  church 
leaders  were  also  given  eagle  feathers  - the  highest  honor  in  Native 
culture. 

"I'm  overwhelmed,"  Graf  said.  "It's  humbling,  and  there's  a 
responsibility  now  to  grow  into  this  garment." 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Seattle  Times  Company 

Ray  Levesque 

(206)362-6461 

Seattle/Vancouver 
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October  11,  2001 

Seizure  of  native  boat  raises  fears  in  final  days  of  Burnt  Church  fishery 

BURNT  CHURCH,  N.B.  (CP)  --  Federal  fisheries  officers  seized  a native 
boat  off  this  reserve  in  northeastern  New  Brunswick,  raising  fears  of  more 
confrontations  in  the  final  days  of  the  Mi'kmaq  lobster  fishing  season. 

Officials  with  the  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  said  Thursday  the 
native  boat  was  seized  Wednesday  night  after  it  was  spotted  outside  a 
Mi'kmaq  food  fishery  zone  in  Miramichi  Bay. 

"They  were  observed  fishing  outside  the  fishing  zone,"  said  Wayne 
Thompson,  a supervisor  with  the  department.  "At  some  point,  you  have  to 
take  action  to  stop  this  type  of  activity." 

However,  a spokesman  for  the  Burnt  Church  reserve  said  the  boat  was 
within  the  fishing  limit  decreed  by  the  federal  government. 

"They  weren't  outside  the  boundary,"  said  band  Coun.  Leo  Bartibogue, 
adding  the  native  boat  was  rammed  by  two  high-speed  fisheries  patrol 
vessels . 

He  said  no  one  was  injured  during  the  incident  and  the  two  native  men  on 
the  boat  were  taken  to  a nearby  wharf  and  released. 

Thompson  said  an  investigation  was  underway  and  the  two  native  men  could 
be  charged. 

Bartibogue  said  the  seizure  has  increased  tensions  at  Burnt  Church,  the 
flashpoint  in  the  dispute  over  native  treaty  rights  and  federal  control  of 
the  lobster  fishery. 

"Everybody  was  starting  to  pull  out  their  traps;  we  were  getting  ready 
to  end  the  season,"  he  said.  "But  when  people  witnessed  this,  it  opened  a 
lot  of  wounds . " 

The  federal  government  has  issued  a food  fishery  licence  for  Burnt 


Church,  allowing  for  an  unlimited  amount  of  traps  to  be  set  within  a 
narrowly  defined  zone  close  to  the  reserve  shoreline. 

The  licence  expires  Oct.  20. 

Bartibogue  said  people  on  the  reserve  were  already  annoyed  this  week 
over  the  acquittal  of  a local  commercial  fisherman  on  assault  charges 
arising  out  of  confrontations  at  Burnt  Church  in  1999. 

Leigh  Morrison  was  found  not  guilty  of  assaulting  six  native  men  from 
Burnt  Church.  The  jury  agreed  with  defence  arguments  that  Morrison  acted 
reasonably  and  out  of  fear  when  he  rammed  a truck  carrying  the  native  men 
and  attacked  two  with  a baseball  bat. 

Morrison  believed  the  native  men  intended  to  steal  his  lobster  traps  to 
replace  those  which  non-native  fishermen  had  destroyed. 

Bartibogue  said  the  jury  verdict  has  reserve  residents  believing  there 
are  two  levels  of  justice  in  Canada,  one  for  non-natives  and  a harsher 
version  for  natives. 

"It  doesn't  look  good  for  us,"  said  Bartibogue.  "I  just  got  fined  $1,000 
and  given  a year's  probation  for  obstruction.  But  apparently  it's  OK  in 
Canada  to  beat  First  Nations'  people  on  the  head  with  baseball  bats." 
Copyright  c.  2001,  Canoe  Limited  Partnership.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Excessive  force  used  to  stop  fishing  boat,  says  band 
Melissa  Friedman  reports  for  CBC  radio 

People  in  Burnt  Church  are  claiming  Department  of  Fisheries  Officers  used 
excessive  force  to  stop  a native  fishing  boat  in  the  waters  off  the 
reserve.  D.F.O.  seized  the  boat  Wednesday  and  briefly  held  two  men  on 
board . 

Wayne  Thomson,  an  official  with  D.F.O.,  says  his  officers  had  every 
right  to  stop  the  native  fishing  boat. 

"We  observed  the  vessel  from  Burnt  Church  fishing  outside  the  designated 
lobster  zone,"  he  says. 

Band  councillor  Leo  Bartibogue  disagrees.  Bartibogue  says  he  watched  the 
entire  incident  and  says  the  boat  was  well  within  the  zone.  He  says  the 
men  were  only  fishing  for  traps  cut  from  their  lines  several  weeks  ago. 

But  regardless  of  why  the  boat  was  stopped,  Bartibogue  calls  the 
encounter  violent  and  dangerous. 

"Two  D.F.O.  Zodiacs  pursued  them  and  they  had  no  way  of  getting  away 
because  they  kept  getting  rammed  over  and  over  repeatedly,"  he  says.  "They 
kept  getting  tossed  around  in  their  boats  and  the  boat  took  some  damage." 

But  Wayne  Thomson  tells  a different  story.  "The  boats  have  to  come 
together  for  the  officers  to  get  aboard,"  he  says.  "It  was  really  without 
incident . " 

When  the  native  boat  was  seized,  Thomson  says  there  was  one  trap  on 
board.  He  says  six  other  traps  were  also  seized  from  the  water  outside  the 
zone.  But  he  says  it's  not  clear  who  they  belong  too. 

No  charges  have  been  laid  so  far  against  the  two  men  on  board  the 
fishing  boat. 

Copyright  c.  2001  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Welfare-to-work  challenges  tribes 

Tom  Zoellner 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Oct.  12,  2001 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Wed  Oct  24  00:38:21  2001 

Date:  24  Oct  2001  00:50:37  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.043 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chicasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Our  Red  Earth  and  ndn-aim  mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"Are  not  women  and  children  more  timid  than  men?  The  Cheyenne  warriors 
are  not  afraid,  but  have  you  never  heard  of  Sand  Creek?  Your  soldiers 
look  just  like  the  soldiers  that  butchered  women  and  children  there." 

--  Woquini  (Roman  Nose)  to  General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock 


Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  _+ 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

On  January  17,  2001  the  School  of  the  Americas  (SOA)  changed  its  name 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  Institute  for  Security  Cooperation  (WHISC), 
but  the  policies  and  end  results  remain  the  same. 

Why  is  this  important  to  Native  Peoples?  Because  the  very  acts 
of  terrorism  George  W.  Bush  speaks  against  are  being  instituted  against 
Natives  in  Guatemala,  Colombia,  Nicaragua  and  Mexico  (remember  Chiapas?), 
largely  by  graduates  of  the  SOA/WHISC. 

In  Latin  America  the  economic  policies  of  the  World  Trade  Organization, 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  World  Bank  have  forced  Native  people  into 
abject  poverty  and  an  inescapable  cycle  of  oppression.  These  policies  are 
largely  enforced  by  the  60,000  Latin  American  soldiers  trained  at  the  SOA, 
many  of  whom  have  learned  sophisticated  civilian  control  and  repression 
techniques  there. 

The  annual  vigil  at  Ft.  Benning  Georgia  protesting  the  SOA. /WHISC  will 
be  held  November  16-18.  The  Army  has  already  warned  SOA  Watch  and  others 
it  will  be  intolerant  of  these  demonstrations  this  year  due  to  the  "War 
on  Terrorism."  The  irony  of  the  threat  to  deal  harshly  with  protestors 
because  of  terrorist  concerns  is  just  incredible,  given  that  the  effect  of 
the  school's  training  is  to  create  skilled  state-sanctioned  terrorists. 

In  the  U.S.  and  Canada  our  Peoples  have  been  driven  from  there  homes 
and  forced  into  abject  poverty  in  the  name  of  greed.  Greed  and  power 
are  the  only  motivators  for  the  dominant  society,  and  the  SOA  trained 
enforcers  are  removing,  torturing  and  killing  Native  Peoples  in  Central 
and  South  America. 


Your  silence  is  encouraging  these  acts. 


If  you  have  names  and  addresses  of  trustworthy  collectors  of  food,  money 
and  clothing  gifts  at  the  various  reservations  please  forward  them  soon. 
The  winter  winds  already  have  come  down  from  the  north. 

I send  thanks  to  my  friend,  Crazy  Bull,  for  passing  along  a 
contact  for  those  who  wish  to  donate  food,  clothing  or  fuel  money 
to  elders  in  need  on  the  Rez's.  Wopila  Russell. 

Evelynn  Charging 
P 0 Box  #170 

Lower  Brule,  SD  57548  if  no  answer  call  Grandmother  Charging  at 
Phone:  605-473-5377  the  Golden  Buffalo  Casino  605-473-5577 

From:  "Kay"  <kaonefeather@aol . com> 

For  those  of  you  who  wish  to  'Give  A Gift,'  here  is  the  address: 

Eastern  Cherokee  Alliance 
5411  Laureltree  Place 
Louisville,  Ky.  40229 

Marty  Soaring  Eagle  said  he  would  distribute/deliver . 

1-502-966-8046 

Thank  you 
Kay 

From:  "Nimchira"  <nimchira(3kscable. com> 

I am  collecting  items  for  the  Rosebud  Reservation  if  anyone  is  interested. 
Below  is  a small  list  of  items  needed  before  first  snow  fall. 

The  first  part  of  the  list  is  what  they  need  now,  they  have  plenty  of 
clothing  so  far ....  however  there  is  a shortage  of  warm  jackets,  food  is 

also  an  important  need  right  now 

again,  I thank  you....  Nim 

Toiletries : 

Bath  Soap 

Shampoo  and  Conditioner 
Deodorants 

Tooth  brushes.  Paste 
Feminine  products 
Mens  Shaving  items 
Bath  Towels  and  wash  cloths 

Non-perishables  Food  items: 

Boxed  goods 
Canned  goods 
Bottled  Water 
Baby  foods 

Warm  Clothing: 

Childrens  Winter  Wear  in  good  repair 

Men  and  Womens  Winter  coats  or  jackets 

Gloves,  mittens,  scarves,  hats  [knit  or  crochetted] 

Other  items  of  warm  outer  wear. 

Baby  items,  diapers 

Blankets,  lots  of  blankets. 

For  more  information  you  can  call  Nimchira  Webb  at: 

1-620-278-3842 


Items  can  be  left  in  care  of: 


D.  Porter  Selman 
217  So.  2nd.  St. 

Sterling,  Kansas 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy .org 
gars@olagrande . net 
gars@sdf . lonestar.org 


, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A. 
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News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Revered  O'odham  Elder 
Rita  Bustamante 

- Crossings 

- The  Burning  Sky 

- Managers  pressured  to 

back  Misleading  Fund  Report 

- Norton  blasted  on  Trust  Fund 

- Norton  admits  Mischaracterization 

- Strip  Interior  of 
Massive  Indian  Trust  Fund 

- Neighbors  sue  to 
disband  Suquamish  Tribe 

- Congress  OKs  funds 
for  Torres-Martinez 

- Pechanga  Band  suffers  Setback 
on  Land  Buy 

- Nunavut  ponders  Municipal  Taxation  - 

- Choctaws  win  Defense  Contract 

- Congress  approves  money 
for  Indian  Memorial 

- Oklahomans  pitch  Indian  Museum 

- Mesa  Verde:  Remnants  at  Risk 


Mesa  Verde 

recovering  from  the  Fires 
Some  Reservation-area  Schools 
show  Big  Gains 

Natives  in  for  a Third  of  Pipeline 
Native  Leaders  die  in  Crash 
after  signing  Deal 
Racial  Profiling  Bill  Revived 
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Tucson,  Arizona 

Friday,  19  October  2001 

Revered  O'odham  elder  Bustamante  dies 

By  Stephanie  Innes 

ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 

A Tohono  O'odham  elder  who  loved  to  sing  and  advocated  legislation  for 
tribal  members  to  gain  U.S.  citizenship  has  died  at  84. 

Rita  Bustamante,  a lifelong  resident  of  the  tiny  Tohono  O'odham  village 
of  Pozo  Verde  in  Mexico,  died  at  her  niece's  home  in  Sells  on  Oct.  13. 

Funeral  services  are  scheduled  for  4 p.m.  today  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Church  in  Sells,  following  visitation,  which  is  set  for  3:30  p.m.  Burial 
will  take  place  Saturday  in  Pozo  Verde. 

"She  always  sang  to  me  and  encouraged  me  to  go  on,"  said  Lavern  Dose, 
who  recalled  first  meeting  Bustamante  when  Dose  was  6.  In  recent  years. 
Dose  regularly  drove  Bustamante  from  Pozo  Verde  to  Sells  for  diabetes 
treatments . 

"Recently,  she  was  the  one  who  encouraged  me  to  go  to  Washington.  I 
didn't  want  to  leave,  but  she  said  to  just  go,  and  that  I would  be  OK," 
said  Dose,  who  returned  from  the  nation's  capital  this  week  to  attend 


Bustamante's  funeral. 

lose  was  in  Washington  to  lobby  on  behalf  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation 
for  a bill  that  would  give  all  tribal  members  - even  those  who,  like 
Bustamante,  were  born  in  Mexico  - U.S.  citizenship  to  freely  cross  the 
border,  which  cuts  through  traditional  O'odham  homelands. 

Bustamante  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  May  16, 
2000,  in  a story  about  her  tribe's  citizenship  problems. 

She  told  a reporter  about  how  she  and  her  family  used  to  cross  the 
border  with  no  worries.  Bustamante  was  one  of  104  members  of  the  tribe  who 
in  a pilot  program  received  a renewable  travel  visa  in  1999.  Bustamante's 
husband,  Desus  Molina,  did  not  get  one  of  the  visas,  and  because  he  has  no 
documentation  he  rarely  joined  his  wife  on  her  doctor  visits  to  Sells,  on 
the  U.S.  side  of  the  border. 

Despite  having  a travel  visa  of  her  own,  Bustamante  continued  to 
advocate  for  the  pending  congressional  legislation  that  would  make  tribal 
membership  equal  U.S.  citizenship. 

Bustamante  and  her  daughter  Dulia  appeared  in  the  book,  "It's  Not  Our 
Fault,"  given  to  members  of  Congress  in  an  effort  to  pass  the  citizenship 
legislation.  The  House  and  Senate  have  yet  to  take  a vote  on  the  measure. 

Even  into  her  old  age,  Bustamante  continued  to  serenade  lose  with  songs 
as  they  drove  between  Pozo  Verde  and  the  hospital  in  Sells. 

"She  was  really  full  of  legends.  And  she  was  full  of  life,"  lose  said. 

Born  Feb.  13,  1917,  in  Pozo  Verde,  which  means  "green  well,"  Bustamante 
never  went  to  school.  Her  husband  worked  as  a ranch  hand.  She  relished 
creative  pursuits,  and  loved  to  sing  and  make  clay  O'odham  dolls. 

"Pozo  Verde  at  one  time  was  more  like  a big  village.  Now  just  three 
family  members  live  there,"  lose  said. 

"Rita  liked  to  sing  an  old  song  about  the  land.  It's  about  coming  back 
and  forth.  It's  hard  to  translate,  but  I remember  a line  about  her  home  in 
the  mountains . " 

Her  friends  and  relatives  say  Bustamante  did  not  mourn  the  drastic 
reduction  in  the  population  of  Pozo  Verde  because  she  knew  the  younger 
generation  had  to  leave  to  attend  school  and  seek  employment. 

Her  niece.  Roseline  Serapo,  said  Bustamante  was  a revered  elder.  "A  lot 
of  people  will  miss  her,"  Serapo  said.  "She  was  always  a happy  person  and 
always  gave  us  something  to  be  happy  about." 

Bustamante  is  survived  by  her  husband  and  her  daughter.  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  two  sons. 

Contact  Stephanie  Innes  at  573-4134  or  at  sinnes@azstarnet.com. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  2000,  2001  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star 
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October  17,  2001 

Desse  Wade  Two  Bulls 

OGLALA  - Desse  Wade  Two  Bulls,  18,  Oglala,  died  Saturday,  Oct.  13,  2001, 
in  Oglala. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Colleen  Murphy,  Oglala;  his  father,  Francis 
Two  Bulls,  Pine  Ridge;  his  stepfather,  Terry  Demasters,  Oglala;  his  mother 
Constance  Cuny,  Oglala;  his  stepmother,  Dorothy  Brown,  Pine  Ridge;  one  son 
Kyle  Anthony  Two  Bulls,  Oglala;  five  brothers,  Manuel  Two  Bulls,  Leslie 
Two  Bulls,  Francis  Two  Bulls  Dr.  and  Duane  Two  Bulls,  all  of  Kyle,  and 
Shawn  Two  Bulls,  Allen;  and  six  sisters,  Lisa  Fast  Wolf,  Eileen  Long 
Soldier,  Connie  Lund,  Noreen  Two  Bulls  and  Melissa  Two  Bulls,  all  of  Kyle, 
and  Andrea  Akers,  Pine  Ridge. 

One-night  wake  begins  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  17,  at  Brother  Rene  Hall 
in  Oglala. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  18,  at  St. 


Bernard's  Catholic  Church  in  Red  Shirt  Table  Village,  with  the  Rev.  Bill 
Pauly  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Bernard's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Shirt  Table 
Village. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2001  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 


October  18,  2001 
Alice  G.  Billy 

ALAMO  Service  for  Alice  Billy,  68,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday, 
Oct.  20  at  Word  of  God  Church,  Alamo.  Rev.  Carlos  Baki  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Word  of  God  Church  Cemetery. 

Billy  died  Oct.  13  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  April  10,  1933  in  Alamo 
into  the  Mescalero  Apache  for  the  Salt  Clan. 

Billy  attended  Albuquerque  Indian  School  and  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  Albuquerque.  She  was  employed  with  Alamo  Navajo  School,  as  a head 
cook  and  a teacher's  aid  for  the  Head  Start  program.  She  was  a rugweaver 
and  homemaker. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Lexcey  Billie,  Edison  Billy,  Darryl  Billy 
and  Howard  Billy  Dr.;  daughters,  Christine  Monte,  Rose  lean  Spencer,  Gail 
Billie  and  Matilda  Billy;  brothers,  Wilson  Guerro,  3oe  Guerro,  Fred  Guerro 
and  3ohn  Guerro;  sisters,  Alta  Secatero,  Susie  Padilla,  Pauline  Padilla 
and  Margaret  Baca;  28  grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchildren . 

Billy  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Duan  and  Yanabah  Guerro; 
husband,  Howard  Billy  Sr.;  son,  Randell  Billy;  sister,  Louise  Abeyta; 
brothers,  Tony  Guerro,  Daco  Guerro  and  Dose  Guerro. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lexcey  Billie,  Edison  Billie,  Darryl  Billy,  Roger 
Apachito,  Bruce  Key,  Manuel  Monte,  Wayland  Billie  and  Deffery  Key. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Alice  Billy's  residence. 

October  22,  2001 

Leon  Yellowhair 

BESH  BITO,  Ariz.  - Graveside  services  for  Leon  Yellowhair,  85,  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  Oct.  23  at  the  Veterans  Cemetery,  Fort  Defiance, 
Ariz . 

Yellowhair  died  Oct.  16  in  Payson,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Nov.  25,  1915  in 
Steamboat,  Besh  Bito  into  the  Red  Streak  Running  into  the  Water  People 
Clan  for  the  Honey  Combed  People  Clan. 

Yellowhair  attended  Kearns  Canyon  Boarding  School.  He  was  employed  with 
the  Navajo  Ordinance  Army  Depot  in  Belmont,  Ariz.,  Navajo  Tribe  O.N.E.O. 
as  a community  development  worker,  carpenter  in  Steamboat  and  for  the 
railroad  with  Union  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Marines  as 
a Code  Talker. 

Survivor  include  his  sons,  Roy  Yellowhair  of  Steamboat,  Ariz.  and  Larry 
Yellowhair  of  Page,  Ariz.;  daughters,  Lutricia  Yellowhair  and  Anita 
Hildreth  both  of  Steamboat;  brother,  Bahe  Yellowhair  of  Steamboat;  sisters 
Mary  Dempsey,  Duanita  Begay,  Irene  Archie  all  of  Beshbito/Steamboat;  eight 
grandchildren,  11  great-grandchildren  and  17  great-great-grandchildren . 

Yellowhair  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sons,  Harry  Yellowhair,  Thomas  D 
Yellowhair  and  Leonard  Yellowhair;  parents,  Peter  Yellowhair  and  Mae  Begay 
and  brother,  Zuni  Yellowhair. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Lutricia  Yellowhair,  15  miles  north  of  Steamboat  Chapter. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2001  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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The  Burning  Sky 
Tia  Oros 

Birds  are  dropping  from  the  hot  tarnished  sky  onto  the  congested  streets 
of  Mexico  City.  Treetop  nests  empty  of  baby  birds  plunging  to  their  deaths 
as  chainsaws  and  bulldozers  terrorize  the  Amazon  Rainforest  trailblazing 
an  insatiable  path  to  feed  the  hunger  for  oil  and  fast  food  beef.  When  the 
World  Trade  Center  was  hit,  thousands  of  birds  fell  to  the  ground,  their 
wings  burned  off  and  their  bodies  still  on  fire  joining  the  other  trapped 
spirits  in  debris  that  extended  for  blocks. 

Indigenous  peoples  throughout  the  world  recognize  birds  as  our  spiritual 
messengers.  Occupying  the  world  that  links  the  Earth  and  sky,  birds  tell 
us  what  our  lives  have  become  and  of  our  destiny.  Dust  as  the  miner's 
canary  indicates  the  shift  from  fresh  air  to  poisoned  gas,  so  does  the 
array  of  signs  we  have  witnessed  over  the  decades  from  the  birds,  other 
living  things,  as  well  as  from  ourselves.  9-11  was  a human  event  with 
repercussions  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  messengers  are  dying.  As  an 
indicator  species,  the  birds  warn  us  that  all  of  life  is  threatened  by  the 
terror  perpetuated  on  the  Natural  World  by  unrestrained  human  voracity. 

The  events  of  9-11  occurred  during  a time  of  World  Renewal  among  the 
tribal  communities  of  northwestern  California,  my  husband's  people,  who 
belong  to  a land  rich  in  ancient  redwood  forests  and  cool,  salmon  filled 
rivers.  Each  year,  with  woodpecker  red  headrolls,  the  echo  of  songs,  and 
the  vibration  of  continued  focused  thought  and  movement,  the  world  is 
realigned  and  made  new  again.  Here  they  say  that  your  behavior  - - 
thoughts,  actions  and  character  - - during  this  time  of  ceremony,  when  the 
world  is  being  fixed  and  re-made,  determines  how  life  will  be  for  the 
coming  year.  Rash  decisions  and  violence  should  not  occur.  Relationships 
are  reaffirmed,  not  broken.  Not  abiding  by  these  principles  may  not  impact 
you  personally,  but  may  visit  those  you  love.  Spiritual  justice.  Probably 
because  of  this  timing,  my  impression  of  "ground  zero"  where  the  World 
Trade  Center  was  hit  and  the  resulting  actions  is  set  within  this 
metaphysical  backdrop.  So  that  I imagine  the  devastation  of  "ground  zero" 
is  something  like  standing  in  the  middle  of  a clearcut  where  1000-year-old 
families  of  trees  used  to  live  and  support  a vibrant  ecosystem.  Now  it  is 
a place  consumed  by  violence.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  unrecoverable, 
crushed  under  the  debris. 

As  a pueblo  Indian  whose  people  are  of  the  desert  southwest,  it  is  even 
easier  to  imagine  "ground  zero"  as  an  open  pit  mine  similar  to  the  one  run 
by  Peabody  at  Black  Mesa  in  Arizona,  with  massive  gaping  holes  leaking  out 
the  Earth's  energy,  or  the  uranium  mines  that  left  sores,  and  cancer  all 
over  Acoma  and  Laguna  pueblos  and  surrounding  communities.  Maybe  that 
bleeding  hole  in  the  Earth  is  more  like  what  the  coal  strip  mine  slated  by 
the  Phoenix-based  Salt  River  Project  for  the  sacred  Zuni  Salt  Lake  would 
look  like  if  allowed  to  go  forward.  Salt  Lake  is  a cherished  site  rich  in 
stories  and  a rainbow  of  memories  for  Zuni  people  and  for  so  many  other 
desert  tribes  reliant  on  the  gifts  of  that  sacred  place  for  physical  and 
cultural  viability,  but  some  others  hunger  for  the  coal  underneath. 

Native  peoples  of  the  Americas  live  on  intimate  terms  with  the  shadow  of 
terrorism.  It  has  fed  on  us  with  a ravenous  appetite  for  our  peoples  and 
lands  for  centuries.  It  is  a shapeshifter,  taking  the  form  of  the  Scorched 
Earth  policy  that  rips  apart  Maya  communities  and  that  which  has  lain  to 
waste  over  60  million  of  the  buffalo  people  on  the  Great  Plains  during 
Westward  Expansion,  and  3000  more  bison  since  1995.  There  was  that  same 
hunger  for  blood  in  Montana  where  the  Gros  Ventre  sacred  Little  Rocky 
Mountain  was  scraped  red  down  to  the  Earth  by  Pegasus  Goldmine's  cyanide 
heap  leach  method,  leaving  only  a pile  of  rubble  where  a mountain  once 
stood,  and  again  in  the  forced  sterilization  thousands  of  Native  women 
have  survived.  We  recognize  signs  of  terrorism  in  the  mutilated  bodies  at 
Sand  Creek  and  Indian  Island,  and  on  the  blood-soaked  snow  at  Wounded  Knee. 
The  vampire  was  there  in  the  boarding  schools  where  Indian  children  as 


young  as  four  were  raped  and  tortured,  laced  inside  by  barbed  wire  and 
fear,  their  mouths  bleeding  from  being  scrubbed  with  wire  brushes  when 
they  spoke  their  tribal  languages. 

In  our  vision  for  a more  just  world,  we  also  have  a responsibility  to 
view  with  a critical  eye  George  Bush's  newly  launched  "Operation  Enduring 
Freedom"  a.k.a.  "The  War  Against  Terrorism"  because  terrorism  is  nothing 
new  and  it  did  not  begin  at  the  World  Trade  Center  on  9-11.  Through  the 
lens  of  time  and  in  the  collective  consciousness  of  the  diverse  peoples  on 
every  continent  are  the  memories  of  the  disappeared,  the  displaced  and  the 
dismembered.  Terrorism  has  long  been  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  God,  Gross 
National  Product,  and  globalization  and  it  continues  unrelenting  against 
the  Natural  World  and  each  other  every  day.  Salmon  from  the  Columbia  River 
near  the  Hanford  Nuclear  Facility  are  covered  in  tumors  and  glow  in  the 
dark.  The  School  of  the  Americas  trains  killers  in  Georgia.  The  Vatican 
put  a telescope  on  Mt.  Graham,  a sacred  site.  An  Afro-American  man  is 
dragged  to  his  death  in  lasper,  Texas.  Considering  this  urgent  social  and 
environmental  crisis,  flags  should  be  hanging  half-mast  and  upside  down. 

Let  this  not  be  a war  against  memory.  Whether  it  is  drilling  for  oil  in 
the  Arctic  Wildlife  Refuge  or  in  U'wa  territory  in  Colombia,  dumping  toxic 
waste  in  Yucca  Mountain,  the  strip  mining  of  a sacred  salt  lake,  or 
bombing  Hiroshima,  Nevada  or  Kabul,  it  is  clear  the  birds  have  been 
reminding  us  that  the  world  is  out  of  balance.  What  was  once  a lush  world 
is  becoming  a dry  landscape,  which  only  tears  soften  now.  We  can  refer  to 
the  deaths  at  Camp  Mauthausen  or  Manzanar,  lynchings  at  Mankato,  or  the 
desecration  of  Medicine  Lake,  all  in  the  same  breath  because  the  impetus 
of  their  destruction  is  the  same  and  the  results  are  so  similar. 

The  rain  burns.  Whole  plant,  animal  and  human  societies  have  vanished 
and  others  continue  to  be  threatened  with  extinction  at  an  ever-increasing 
rate.  Terrorism  is  nothing  new.  This  is  not  a time  to  celebrate  violence 
in  the  name  of  patriotism  but  a time  to  mourn  and  act  with  compassion  and 
vision  for  our  collective  survival.  A third  of  the  world's  birds  are 
threatened  with  extinction  due  to  habitat  depletion,  pollution,  corporate 
invasion  and  other  human  threats.  And  birds  in  Afghanistan  are  dropping 
dead  from  the  burning  sky. 


Tia  Oros  (Zuni)  serves  as  the  program  director  of  the  Seventh  Generation 
Fund,  24-year-old  non-profit  Indigenous  peoples'  advocacy,  intermediary 
support,  leadership  development,  and  training  and  technical  assistance 
organization . 

~ - > 

Thank  you  for  your  participation  at  Our  Red  Earth. 
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Top  Interior  attorney  pressured  managers  to  back  misleading  report 
By  ROBERT  GEHRKE 
The  Associated  Press 
10/16/01  7:01  PM 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  --  The  Interior  Department  continues  to  mislead  a judge 
overseeing  the  government's  effort  to  reform  a system  that  has  mismanaged 
royalties  from  Indian  lands,  a court-appointed  watchdog  said  Tuesday. 

And  it  is  Secretary  Gale  Norton  "who  carries  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  the  repeated  untruthful  and  knowingly  inaccurate  and  incomplete 
submissions"  to  the  court,  wrote  Joseph  S.  Kieffer  III  in  his  latest 
report  to  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth. 


Under  Norton,  efforts  to  reform  the  trust,  which  manages  roughly  $500 
million  a year  in  royalties,  has  been  stymied  by  the  same  lack  of 
leadership  and  candor  that  plagued  her  predecessor,  Bruce  Babbitt,  said 
Kieffer . 

The  pattern  of  deceit  calls  into  question  whether  Interior  is  capable  of 
ever  fixing  the  trust  fund,  he  said. 

Lamberth  is  presiding  in  a lawsuit  filed  on  behalf  of  more  than  300,000 
Indian  trust  fund  account  holders  who  claim  the  government  squandered  at 
least  $10  billion  and  possibly  many  times  that  amount. 

The  trust  funds  were  established  in  1887  to  manage  royalties  from 
grazing,  mining,  logging  and  oil  drilling  on  Indian  lands. 

The  government  has  acknowledged  mismanaging  the  funds  and  Lamberth  has 
ordered  the  Interior  and  Treasury  departments  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  piece  together  how  much  money  was  lost.  The  judge  is  also 
closely  watching  Interior  and  BIA's  efforts  to  reform  their  management 
practices . 

More  than  $614  million  has  been  spent  by  the  Interior  Department  on  the 
trust  fund  overhaul. 

Kieffer 's  latest  report  focuses  largely  on  the  way  the  Interior 
Department  handled  its  latest  quarterly  progress  report  for  the  court. 

After  Special  Trustee  Thomas  Slonaker,  the  top  trust  official,  refused 
to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  report.  Interior  Solicitor  Bill  Meyers 
made  repeated  requests  to  other  senior  Interior  officials  to  sign  off  on 
it . 

Several  resisted,  and  Kieffer  said  others  believed  they  were  subjected 
to  "overt  intimidation  by  the  solicitor,"  casting  doubts  about  the 
accuracy  of  the  entire  report. 

The  report  was  submitted  despite  the  objections. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  verified  an  untruthful,  inaccurate, 
and  incomplete"  quarterly  report,  Kieffer  wrote. 

It  is  the  fourth  time  he  has  blasted  the  Interior  Department  for 
submitting  misleading  reports. 

Dennis  Gingold,  the  attorney  for  the  Native  American  plaintiffs,  said 
the  department  can't  be  trusted. 

"The  secretary  and  her  appointees  and  senior  management  and  her  counsel 
have  acted  in  concert  to  perpetrate  a fraud  on  this  court,"  Gingold  said. 
"They  don't  care  about  doing  their  job.  They  just  care  about  making  it 
appear  to  the  court  that  they  are  doing  their  job." 

Gingold  said  that  by  the  end  of  the  week  he  will  ask  the  court  to  take 
the  management  of  the  trust  away  from  Interior  and  appoint  a receiver  to 
manage  the  assets  and  reform  efforts. 

Interior  spokeswoman  Nedra  Darling  said  Kieffer 's  report  is  being 
reviewed  and  the  department  would  respond  within  10  days. 

"It  is  a priority  of  the  department  to  move  the  Indian  Trust  accounting 
system  into  the  21st  century,"  she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Norton  blasted  on  trust  fund 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  17,  2001 

The  government's  three-year-old  plan  to  fix  the  broken  trust  fund  "may 
not  be  capable  of  repair"  because  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton  has 
failed  to  take  responsibility,  a court  monitor  charged  in  a report  highly 
critical  of  the  Bush  administration  on  Tuesday. 

Although  numerous  management  problems  existed  before  Norton  took  office 
nine  months  ago,  they  have  "increased  in  severity"  under  her  watch,  said 
Joseph  S.  Kieffer  III.  Instead  of  supporting  her  top  trust  fund  official 


Tom  Slonaker,  she  and  senior  aides  have  rejected  his  advice  and  subjected 
him  to  "questioning/'  thereby  undermining  his  authority  throughout  the 
department , he  added. 

And  even  though  Norton  has  taken  credit  for  taking  steps  to  "streamline" 
trust  reform,  these  efforts  are  inadequate,  continued  Kieffer.  A new  trust 
fund  office,  a special  secretarial  order  and  a $1  million  effort  to  have 
an  outside  management  consulting  firm  assess  the  government's  capabilities 
are  destined  to  fail  because  she  has  not  addressed  key  reform  issues  that 
have  been  made  evident  to  her  in  recent  months,  he  has  concluded. 

"There  is  no  one  in  charge  of  trust  reform  operations,"  wrote  Kieffer  in 
the  30-page  report.  "There  is  no  one  who  knows  what  is  necessary  or  how  to 
correct  trust  reform  management,  communications,  and  systems  problems  to 
bring  about  successful  trust  reform." 

Kieffer 's  caustic  criticism  comes  after  the  Interior  turned  in  its 
latest  trust  fund  status  report.  Without  approval  from  a federal  judge, 
the  government  submitted  it  a month  late,  citing  a need  to  clear  up 
concerns  raised  by  Slonaker,  a Clinton  appointee  retained  by  the  Bush 
administration  to  oversee  the  trust  accounts  of  an  estimated  300,000 
American  Indians  throughout  the  country. 

But,  according  to  Kieffer  and  other  court  documents,  Norton  did  little  - 
- if  anything  at  all  --  to  respond  to  Slonaker's  reservations.  Instead, 
her  lawyers.  Solicitor  Bill  Myers  and  senior  management  did  all  they  could 
to  avoid  taking  responsibility,  said  Kieffer. 

The  result,  wrote  Kieffer,  was  that  Norton  "verified  an  untruthful, 
inaccurate,  and  incomplete"  status  report  covering  the  months  of  May,  Dune 
and  Duly. 

"No  senior  DOI  official  would  touch  that  report  with  a ten-foot  pole," 
he  added. 

Already  having  cited  Norton  and  a number  of  other  officials  in  their 
court  filings,  a lawyer  for  the  plaintiffs  in  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit 
said  they  would  seek  sanctions  against  government  attorneys  and  senior 
management  for  "aiding  and  perpetrating  a fraud  on  the  court." 

In  particular,  said  Dennis  Gingold,  government  attorneys  have  engaged  in 
"unethical"  conduct  worthy  of  fines  and  potential  disbarment.  "That  is 
about  as  severe  misconduct  that  a[n]  . . . attorney  can  ever  engage  in," 
he  said. 

The  Interior  would  not  comment  specifically  on  Kieffer 's  report,  only 
saying  Norton  would  respond  to  the  federal  court  overseeing  the  Cobell 
lawsuit  within  10  days.  Special  Trustee  Slonaker,  through  an  aide, 
declined  to  comment.  Myers,  though  his  office,  deferred  to  the  Interior. 

"It  is  a priority  of  the  department  to  move  the  Indian  trust  accounting 
system  into  the  21st  century  and  to  identify  and  implement  a method  to 
make  a historical  accounting  that  will  be  funded  by  the  Congress  and  is 
acceptable  to  the  court,"  said  spokesperson  Nedra  Darling. 

Congress  has  already  spent  $614  million  to  fix  the  broken  trust.  A joint 
House-Senate  committee  last  week  approved  approximately  $150  million  for 
fiscal  year  2002  to  fund  efforts  to  correct  more  than  100  years  of 
mismanagement.  The  bill  aways  final  action  by  Congress,  which  is  expected 
this  week. 

The  government  says  the  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  accounts  represent 
about  $500  million  in  trust  assets.  But  the  government  cannot  guarantee 
the  accuracy  of  any  account  despite  being  charged  by  law  to  do  so. 
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Norton  Admits  'Mistake' 

Refuge:  Interior  secretary  says  she  mischaracterized  effects  of  Alaska  oil 
drilling  on  caribou  reproduction. 

By  DEBORAH  SCHOCH  and  KENNETH  R.  WEISS,  TIMES  ENVIRONMENTAL  WRITERS 

PORTLAND,  Ore.  --  Interior  Secretary  Gale  A.  Norton  on  Friday  said  "we 
did  make  a mistake"  in  mischaracterizing  patterns  of  caribou  calving  in 
reviewing  how  oil  drilling  could  affect  Alaska's  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

The  fate  of  the  refuge  has  become  one  of  the  most  contentious 
environmental  issues  facing  Congress  and  the  Bush  administration,  which 
strongly  favors  drilling  there  and  argues  that  it  will  reduce  America's 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  supplies. 

Norton's  misstatement  about  the  caribou  occurred  in  a Duly  letter  to  a 
Senate  committee  in  which  she  downplayed  the  environmental  impact  of 
drilling.  "We  will  take  steps  to  clarify  and  correct  that,"  Norton  said  of 
her  error.  However,  she  addressed  only  one  of  a series  of  discrepancies 
between  data  provided  to  her  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
information  she  gave  Congress. 

Norton  acknowledged  the  error  in  a speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Environmental  Dournalists  here. 

In  her  Duly  11  letter  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
she  was  responding  to  its  questions  about  how  oil  drilling  could  affect 
the  Porcupine  caribou  herd,  which  migrates  annually  to  the  refuge  and  its 
environs . 

Documents  released  by  an  environmental  advocacy  group  that  represents 
government  employees  show  that  a review  of  caribou  impacts  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service--an  agency  Norton  oversees- -was  substantially  changed  in 
Norton's  letter  to  Committee  Chairman  Sen.  Frank  H.  Murkowski  (R-Alaska). 
The  Washington  Post  reported  some  of  those  changes  in  a Friday  story. 

In  her  remarks  here,  Norton  explained  why  she  erroneously  wrote 
Murkowski  that  in  regard  to  the  Porcupine  caribou,  "Concentrated  calving 
occurred  primarily  outside  the  1002  Area  in  11  of  the  past  18  years." 

In  fact,  she  said,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  had  reported  that 
concentrated  caribou  calving  did  occur  in  the  1002  Area,  the  area 
designated  for  drilling,  in  11  of  the  last  18  years. 

"That  was  correct.  It  was  correct  on  the  maps.  In  sending  that  letter, 
we  transposed  it,  saying  that  in  11  of  the  18  years,  that  the  calving 
appeared  outside  of  the  [proposed  oil  exploration]  area." 

Norton  did  not  address  other  criticisms  of  her  letter  that  mixed  and 
matched  different  sources  of  information,  except  to  say,  "We  also  had 
information  that  came  from  other  bureaus  and  we  incorporated  that  in  the 
letter. " 

Leaders  of  Public  Employees  for  Environmental  Responsibility,  which 
released  draft  documents  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  final 
letter,  said  Norton  substantially  altered  the  agency's  biological  findings. 

Documents  show  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  reported  that 
reproduction  of  the  Central  Arctic  caribou  herd  appears  to  have  been 
affected  by  oil  development  in  Prudoe  Bay.  For  instance,  the  birthrate  for 
an  undisturbed  area  was  83%  from  1988  to  1994,  while  the  rate  was  64%  in  a 
developed  area  in  the  same  period,  the  service  wrote. 

Norton's  letter  states  that  "Parturition  and  recruitment  data  do  not 
support  the  hypothesis  that  oil  fields  adversely  affect  caribou 
productivity. " 

Mark  Pfeifle,  press  secretary  for  Norton,  said  Friday  that  Norton 
believes  in  collecting  information  from  many  sources,  and  data  was  sought 
from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  all  Interior  agencies,  he  said. 

Information  also  was  included  from  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Wildlife  Society  Bulletin,  a scientific  journal.  The  article  acknowledges 
receiving  "encouragement,  funding  and  useful  comments"  from  employees  of 


oil  field  operator  BP  Exploration. 

In  her  remarks  Friday,  Norton  said  the  Sept.  11  terrorist  attacks  have 
strengthened  the  resolve  of  the  administration  to  reduce  America's 
reliance  on  foreign  oil. 

She  complained  that  the  U.S.  even  imports  oil  from  Iraq,  funneling  $4 
billion  a year  into  the  economy  of  Saddam  Hussein,  who  is  suspected  of 
sponsoring  terrorism. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Los  Angeles  Times. 
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Dudge  asked  to  strip  Interior  Department  of  massive  Indian  trust  fund 
By  ROBERT  GEHRKE 
The  Associated  Press 
10/19/01  6:05  PM 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  --  The  Interior  Department  should  be  stripped  of  control 
of  royalties  from  Indian  lands  because  it  continues  to  mismanage  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  the  Indians'  attorneys  contended  Friday. 

"Endless  broken  promises,  chronic  half-truths,  outright  lies  to  this 
court,  and  the  fumbling  paralysis"  of  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and 
other  senior  officials  show  the  department  cannot  correct  the  historical 
mismanagement  and  is  unfit  to  manage  the  money,  wrote  attorney  Dennis 
Gingold . 

The  court  should  appoint  an  outside  receiver  to  fix  the  trust  fund,  he 
said  in  his  motion  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court. 

The  government  established  the  trust  funds  in  1887  to  collect  Indian 
royalties  from  grazing,  logging,  mining  and  oil  drilling  on  54  million 
acres  of  Indian  lands.  Payments  was  to  have  been  made  to  tribal  members. 

Filed  in  1996  on  behalf  of  300,000  American  Indians,  the  class-action 
lawsuit  claims  the  government  squandered  at  least  $10  billion  from  the 
trust  fund  and  possibly  several  times  that  amount. 

The  government  admits  the  accounts  have  been  mismanaged.  Much  of  the 
money  was  lost,  stolen  or  never  collected. 

Roughly  $500  million  a year  now  flows  through  the  trust  accounts. 

Two  years  ago,  U.S.  District  ludge  Royce  Lamberth  balked  at  appointing  a 
receiver  and  allowed  the  Interior  Department  to  retain  oversight  of  the 
trust  with  court  supervision.  He  also  ordered  the  department  to  piece 
together  how  much  money  should  be  in  the  accounts. 

A series  of  stinging  reports  by  two  court-appointed  watchdogs  since  then 
has  spelled  out  Interior's  failures  and  provided  ammunition  for  the 
plaintiffs . 

The  reports  said  the  Interior  Department  failed  to  make  progress  toward 
the  court-ordered  historical  accounting,  knowingly  misled  the  court  about 
the  status  of  trust  reform,  destroyed  and  withheld  evidence,  failed  to 
protect  whistle-blowers  adequately,  hindered  the  court's  investigators  and 
failed  to  provide  necessary  leadership. 

Interior  spokeswoman  Stephanie  Hanna  said  the  department  still  believes 
"we  are  the  proper  agency  to  implement  trust  fund  reform." 

"It's  a complicated  situation  and  one  that  dates  back  a long  time  and 
one  that  we're  committed  to  carrying  out  carefully  and  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,"  she  said. 

The  plaintiffs'  motion  also  asks  Lamberth  to  hold  Norton,  her 
predecessor  Bruce  Babbitt  and  37  other  current  and  former  Interior  and 
Justice  Department  officials  and  attorneys  in  contempt  of  court  with  the 
possibility  of  jail  sentences. 


Several  similar  contempt  motions  are  pending. 

In  1999,  Lamberth  held  Babbitt  and  former  Treasury  Secretary  Robert 
Rubin  in  contempt  for  failing  to  produce  documents  related  to  the  case. 


On  the  Net:  Indian  plaintiffs'  Web  site:  http://www.indiantrust.com 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  http://www.doi.gov/bureau-indian-affairs.html 
American  Indian  Trust  Office:  http://www.doi.gov/oait/ 

Copyright  c.  2001  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Neighbors  sue  to  disband  Suquamish  tribe 

Sovereign  powers  are  resented  by  non-Indians  in  a pattern  growing  in  U.S. 
Thursday,  October  18,  2001 
By  PAUL  SHUKOVSKY 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 

The  Suquamish  Tribe  wants  to  help  impoverished  members  by  building  a low- 
income  housing  project  on  its  reservation.  But  affluent,  non-Indian 
neighbors  along  scenic  Agate  Passage  don't  like  the  idea. 

So  they  are  trying  to  force  the  tribe  out  of  existence  by  filing  suit  in 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Seattle.  In  their  suit,  the  Angeline  Avenue 
neighbors  assert  that  the  tribe  was  improperly  recognized  by  the  United 
States . 

And  they  are  challenging  the  legitimacy  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
reservation,  which  is  on  the  Kitsap  Peninsula  across  from  Bainbridge 
Island . 

The  suit  reflects  a burgeoning  conflict  across  America  between  tribes 
exercising  their  governmental  powers  and  their  non-Indian  neighbors. 

"These  kinds  of  disputes  are  cropping  up  all  over  the  country,"  said  John 
Echohawk,  executive  director  of  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund,  an  Indian 
legal-rights  organization  based  in  Colorado. 

Because  of  growth,  more  and  more  non-Indians  are  moving  onto  or  near 
tribal  land.  At  the  same  time,  tribes  are  exercising  more  political  and 
economic  power. 

Along  Angeline  Avenue,  for  instance,  neighbors  say  they  are  tired  of  the 
Suquamish  Tribe's  zoning  and  land-use  policies.  They  don't  want  tribal 
police  stopping  them  for  traffic  violations.  They  say  it's  not  fair 
because  they  have  no  voice  in  tribal  government,  no  vote  in  tribal 
elections . 

But  Scott  Crowell,  a tribal  official,  says  that's  a choice  neighbors 
made  when  they  moved  onto  an  Indian  reservation. 

"They  chose  to  move  onto  a foreign  jurisdiction,"  he  said. 

And  he  calls  the  lawsuit  an  affront  to  the  tribe. 

"They  don't  think  we  exist  as  a people,"  he  said.  "They  don't  believe  we 
exist  as  a government.  But  we're  not  going  anywhere;  we've  been  here 
forever. " 

At  times,  the  rhetoric  has  become  racially  charged.  Tensions  peaked  in 
May  when  vandals  smashed  a cross  marking  the  grave  of  Chief  Sealth,  the 
legendary  Suquamish  and  Duwamish  leader  for  whom  Seattle  is  named. 

A newspaper  article  about  the  tribe's  planned  housing  project  was  found 
at  the  scene.  No  one  has  been  arrested. 

Many  Angeline  Avenue  residents,  such  as  Tom  Stoesser,  say  they  were 
appalled  by  the  desecration  of  the  grave. 

And  though  Stoesser,  a plaintiff  in  the  lawsuit,  says  he  does  not 
begrudge  the  tribe  the  opportunity  to  build  a housing  project,  he  worries 


about  the  effects  a new  sewer  system  and  additional  traffic  might  have  on 
his  neighborhood. 

A deal  being  brokered  by  Kitsap  County  Commissioner  Chris  Endresen  to 
build  a new  access  road  bypassing  Angeline  Avenue  would  go  a long  way 
toward  salving  his  concerns.  But  the  basic  conflict  would  remain. 

"This  land  is  not  really  tribal/'  he  said,  waving  an  arm  at  Angeline 
Avenue. 

"The  problem  is  (the  Suquamish)  are  a sovereign  nation.  They  have  their 
own  set  of  laws." 

Because  of  the  tribe's  sovereign  status,  it  does  not  have  to  comply  with 
Kitsap  County  zoning  rules. 

"They  could  put  in  22  homes  instead  of  two,"  Stoesser  said. 

Land  was  split  up 

The  Suquamish  land,  known  as  the  Port  Madison  Reservation,  was 
established  by  treaty  in  1856. 

Then,  between  1886  and  1910,  the  United  States  split  up  most  of  the 
reservation  land  into  allotments  to  individual  Native  Americans  that 
ultimately  resulted  in  a checkerboard  of  Indian  and  non-Indian  ownership. 

In  1903,  the  U.S.  War  Department  acquired  70  acres  of  land  from  the 
tribe  for  cannon  emplacements  overlooking  Agate  Passage,  the  future  site 
of  Angeline  Avenue. 

In  1926,  the  War  Department  said  it  no  longer  needed  the  land  and  sold 
it  to  a private  company. 

The  lawsuit,  filed  by  the  Association  of  Property  Owners/Residents  of 
Port  Madison,  says  that  the  "allotments  were  intended  to  discourage 
Indians  from  maintaining  tribal  relations  ...  to  break  up  tribal  land  and 
terminate  tribal  existence." 

And  Dennis  Reynolds,  a lawyer  for  the  group,  contends  that  the  former 
military  parcel  is  no  longer  part  of  the  reservation,  and  therefore, 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  tribal  council's  jurisdiction. 

But  Ron  Allen,  chairman  of  the  nearby  Jamestown  S'Klallam  Tribe  and  past 
president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  says  the  lawsuit 
is  simply  "another  manifestation  of  American  society's  efforts  to 
terminate  and  assimilate  Indian  people." 

"They  just  don't  want  a bunch  of  poor  Indians  around  their  neighborhood, 
Allen  said  of  the  neighbors  who  filed  the  lawsuit. 

"The  irony  of  it  is  that  they  are  encroaching  on  Indian  homeland  -- 
trying  to  drive  Indians  out  of  their  own  land." 

'Pushed  around' 

Relations  between  the  Suquamish  tribe  and  their  neighbors  have 
frequently  been  strained. 

In  the  mid-1980s,  the  tribe  failed  in  a lawsuit  to  gain  title  to  the 
tidelands  in  front  of  Angeline  Avenue. 

But  in  1995,  several  Western  Washington  tribes,  including  the  Suquamish, 
won  a federal  court  ruling  that  the  tribes  retain  a treaty  right  to  gather 
shellfish  on  tidelands  around  Puget  Sound. 

That  decision  still  rankles  some  along  Angeline  Avenue,  who  don't 
believe  Indian  tribes  should  have  such  treaty  rights  or  sovereign  status. 

Eighty-two-year-old  Pierce  Winston  Davis  has  lived  along  Agate  Passage 
for  39  years.  He  calls  sovereignty  a political  decision  made  by  Congress 
at  treaty  times. 

"It's  wrong,  and  it  could  be  righted,"  he  said. 

"We're  tired  of  being  pushed  around  by  Indians.  They  are  interfering 
with  my  life.  I don't  need  Indians  suing  me." 

Davis'  wife.  May,  agrees. 

"The  Indians  should  be  treated  the  same  as  everyone  else.  And  they 
should  jump  through  the  same  hoops  as  everyone  else." 

To  the  Davises,  that  means  that  the  low-income  housing  project  should  be 
subjected  to  the  much  more  restrictive  zoning  of  Kitsap  County. 

When  the  Angeline  homeowners  started  moving  in  decades  ago,  Indian 
tribes,  including  the  Suquamish,  didn't  have  much  political  power. 

But  as  tribes  gained  economic  clout  from  industries  such  as  gaming,  they 
became  more  savvy  and  sophisticated  in  political  and  legal  matters,  and 


they  also  had  the  money  to  hire  lawyers. 

"Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  they  are  taking  full  advantage  of  their 
sovereignty  in  a way  that  they  didn't  do  until  the  last  couple  of 
decades/'  said  Endresen,  the  county  commissioner. 

When  people  from  Angeline  Avenue  came  to  her  asking  that  she  stop  the 
low-income  housing  project,  she  had  to  say,  "We  don't  have  the  power  to  do 
that  under  federal  law." 

Following  the  rules 

United  Property  Owners,  a property  rights  group  focusing  on  conflicts 
with  Indian  tribes,  grew  out  of  the  shellfish  litigation  that  unfolded  on 
beaches  such  as  the  one  along  Angeline  Avenue. 

Now,  the  organization  has  members  in  37  states. 

"I  believe  that  Indians  have  the  right  to  control  only  the  portions  of 
their  reservations  that  are  not  privately  owned,"  said  Barb  Lindsay,  the 
group's  executive  director. 

"It  is  not  fair  to  have  zoning  authority  over  people  who  have  no  voice 
or  vote  in  the  government.  It's  a problem  we  are  hearing  about  from  states 
all  over  the  nation." 

And  Lindsay  does  not  believe  tribes  should  have  special  legal  status. 

But  Allen,  the  former  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians,  sees  it  differently. 

"If  you  make  a choice  to  live  within  an  Indian  reservation  border,  you 
must  learn  to  be  respectful  of  the  tribe,  its  culture  and  its  authority  to 
protect  its  own  interests,"  he  said. 

"If  you  have  a problem  with  that,  then  make  another  choice. 

"The  Indians  are  not  going  to  go  anywhere,"  he  said.  "We  now  know  how  to 
fight  back,  based  on  your  rules." 

INDIAN-NON- INDIAN  CONFLICTS 

* Conflicts  between  Indian  tribes  and  non-Indians  that  live  on  or  near 
Indian  land  are  cropping  up  all  over  the  country.  Flere  are  a few  examples 
in  Western  Washington: 

* The  Swinomish  Tribe  is  facing  opposition  from  Skagit  County  over  a 
proposal  to  develop  a 1,200-slip  marina  on  the  reservation.  The  county 
maintains  that  the  project  will  keep  it  from  preserving  farmland. 

* The  Samish  Tribe,  a landless  tribe  in  Anacortes,  is  facing  a battle 
from  homeowners  near  Campbell  Lake  who  don't  want  to  see  the  Samish  build 
housing  and  other  tribal  buildings  on  an  80-acre  site  near  the  Fidalgo 
Island  lake. 

* The  Shoalwater  Bay  Tribe's  plan  to  build  a commercial  housing  and  light 
industrial  project  on  land  along  Interstate  5 near  Vancouver  is  opposed  by 
Clark  County. 

* The  Lummi  Tribe  is  in  litigation  with  non-Indian  homeowners  on  the 
reservation  over  bulkheads  on  the  homeowners'  Puget  Sound  properties.  The 
Lummi  say  the  bulkheads  damage  the  tideland  environment. 

* And  there  is  a dispute  over  tribal  efforts  to  tax  the  homeowners  for 
their  access  to  reservation  drinking  water. 

P-I  reporter  Paul  Shukovsky  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8072 
or  paulshukovsky@seattlepi.com 
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Congress  OKs  funds  for  Torres-Martinez 
By  Benjamin  Spillman 


The  Desert  Sun 
October  18th,  2001 

Before  departing  on  an  unplanned  evacuation  of  the  Capitol  and 
surrounding  office  buildings  Wednesday,  Congress  approved  an 
appropriations  bill  that  will  impact  the  Coachella  Valley. 

The  2002  budget  for  the  Interior  Department  included  $6  million  for  the 
Torres-Martinez  Desert  Cahuilla  Indians  and  $1.5  million  for  the  Santa 
Rosa  and  San  Dacinto  National  Monument. 

The  Torres-Martinez  money  is  another  step  in  the  tribe's  journey  to 
recover  after  more  than  half  of  its  reservation  was  submerged  by  the 
Salton  Sea  in  1909.  It  is  approximately  40  percent  of  $14  million  owed  to 
the  Thermal-area  tribe  by  the  federal  government  and  two  local  water 
districts . 

The  government  still  owes  about  $4  million  and  the  rest  will  be  paid  by 
the  Imperial  Irrigation  District  and  Coachella  Valley  Water  District. 

Tribal  leaders  were  happy  that  Congress  approved  funding  for  the 
settlement  plan  signed  into  law  in  December.  But  the  excitement  is 
tempered  by  the  long  bureaucratic  road  between  Congress  appropriating  the 
money  and  the  tribe  having  an  opportunity  to  improve  the  standard  of 
living  for  its  600  or  so  members. 

"It  is  good.  It  is  another  step,"  said  tribal  Chairwoman  Mary  Belardo. 

The  tribal  council  will  determine  whether  the  settlement  will  be  used  to 
upgrade  tribal  infrastructure  and  improve  social  services  or  be 
distributed  among  members. 

The  appropriations  bill  approved  Wednesday  was  something  of  a 
conversation  piece  among  local  conservationists  as  well.  The  bill  contains 
the  first  federal  funding  for  monument  management  and  comes  just  three 
days  before  the  one-year  anniversary  of  its  creation. 

"The  money  will  certainly  be  helpful,"  said  Bill  Havert,  executive 
director  of  the  Coachella  Valley  Mountains  Conservancy  and  a nominee  for  a 
citizens  advisory  panel  that  will  help  manage  the  land.  "This  is  a place 
that  is  set  aside  for  the  protection  of  an  array  of  species.  But  it  is 
also  a place  for  people  to  enjoy." 

About  $1  million  of  the  funding  will  be  used  to  acquire  land  and 
$540,000  will  be  used  for  management. 

"We'll  focus  primarily  on  the  acquisition  of  habitat  for  bighorn  sheep," 
said  Dim  Kenna,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  area  director  for  the  Coachella 
Valley. 

Rep.  Mary  Bono,  R-Palm  Springs,  advocated  on  behalf  of  the  Torres- 
Martinez  and  the  monument.  Bono  will  attend  a ceremony  Saturday 
celebrating  the  birthday  of  the  monument. 

The  Interior  budget  request  will  be  sent  to  the  president,  who  is 
expected  to  approve  it,  Bono  reported. 

In  other  congressional  developments,  a provision  to  restrict  Internet 
gambling  was  stricken  from  a bill  aimed  at  fighting  money  laundering  by 
terrorists . 

The  amendment  by  Rep.  John  LaFalce,  D-N.Y.,  would  have  forbidden 
Internet-based  casinos  from  accepting  credit  cards,  online  checks  and  wire 
transfers . 

Opponents  ranging  from  Nevada  gaming  lobbyists  to  Indian  casino 
promoters  argued  that  Internet  gambling  was  not  a haven  for  terrorist 
money  laundering  and  that  the  restrictions  had  no  place  in  the  Financial 
Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  2001. 

Benjamin  Spillman  can  be  reached  at  778-4643 
or  by  e-mail  at  Benjamin.Spillman@thedesertsun.com 
Copyright  c.  2001  The  Desert  Sun. 
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Tribe  suffers  setback  on  land  buy 
Congress  kills  bid  to  block  SDG&E 
By  Christine  Millay 
UNION-TRIBUNE  STAFF  WRITER 
October  18,  2001 

PECHANGA  INDIAN  RESERVATION  --  A few  weeks  ago,  the  Pechanga  Indians  were 
celebrating  an  amendment  to  an  appropriations  bill  making  its  way  through 
Congress  that  would  have  made  724  acres  known  as  the  Great  Oak  Ranch  part 
of  their  reservation. 

The  tribe  isn't  celebrating  anymore,  however.  The  amendment  was  recently 
removed  as  the  bill  was  being  reconciled  between  versions  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Butch  Murphy,  a spokesman  for  the  Pechanga  Band  of  Luiseno  Mission 
Indians,  said  the  tribe  plans  to  pursue  other  ways  to  protect  the  ranch 
land.  He  declined  to  provide  more  details. 

"We'll  move  forward  in  whatever  way  we  can.  It's  not  something  we're 
going  to  drop,"  he  said. 

In  May,  the  tribe  bought  Great  Oak  Ranch  for  an  undisclosed  sum.  It 
wanted  the  land  placed  in  a federal  trust  so  it  could  block  San  Diego  Gas 
& Electric  Co.  from  building  a power  line  through  the  property.  The  trust 
designation  would  have  made  the  land  part  of  the  reservation,  preventing 
the  use  of  eminent  domain  to  acquire  any  of  it  for  public  purposes,  such 
as  a power  line. 

SDG&E  wants  to  string  a 500,000-volt  line,  known  as  the  Valley-Rainbow 
Interconnect,  from  Romoland  in  southwest  Riverside  County  to  a proposed 
station  in  Rainbow,  near  Fallbrook.  The  reservation  is  in  the  Temecula 
Valley  in  Riverside  County,  on  the  San  Diego  County  boundary. 

Tribal  officials  also  wanted  the  land  in  a trust  to  protect  the  heritage 
of  Great  Oak  Ranch,  which  they  say  was  essentially  stolen  from  the 
reservation  150  years  ago. 

The  ranch  land  is  west  of  Pechanga  and  was  part  of  the  reservation  until 
1851.  That  year,  the  state  Legislature  passed  a law  that  stripped  property 
owners  of  certain  landholdings  if  they  could  not  produce  title  documents. 

The  ranch  was  owned  for  more  than  three  decades  by  Erie  Stanley  Gardner, 
the  "Perry  Mason"  mystery  novelist,  until  he  died  in  1970.  It  is  home  to  a 
96-foot-tall  oak,  believed  to  be  one  of  the  largest  such  trees  in  the 
state . 

Sen.  Barbara  Boxer,  D-Calif.,  wrote  the  amendment  that  would  have  placed 
the  ranch  in  a federal  trust,  and  was  one  of  its  sponsors.  David  Sandretti, 
a spokesman  for  Boxer,  said  this  week  that  he  could  not  comment  since  he 
did  not  know  why  the  amendment  was  pulled  from  a draft  of  the  bill.  Boxer 
could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Jacqueline  Howells,  a spokeswoman  for  SDG&E,  said  the  company's  first 
choice  for  a power-line  route  does  not  include  Great  Oak  Ranch.  It  would 
prefer  to  build  on  Indian  land  just  inside  the  east  and  south  boundaries 
of  the  4,500-acre  reservation.  Three  routes  through  Great  Oak  Ranch  also 
are  listed  as  possibilities  in  SDG&E's  proposal. 

"We've  made  it  clear  in  all  of  our  filings  that  we're  not  opposed  to 
putting  the  Great  Oak  Ranch  into  trust,"  Howells  said.  "We  only  wish  to 
use  a portion  of  the  property  to  construct  a power  line." 

Of  seven  proposed  routes  for  the  power  line,  Pechanga  would  have  had 
veto  power  over  six  if  the  trust  designation  were  approved.  That's  because 
three  proposed  routes  would  pass  through  Great  Oak  Ranch  and  three  through 
reservation  land  already  immune  from  eminent  domain. 

The  seventh  route,  which  would  run  west  of  Interstate  15,  avoids  the 
reservation  entirely,  but  SDG&E  officials  contend  it  is  impractical 
because  it  would  force  some  homes  to  be  torn  down  and  would  pass  too  close 
to  other  populated  areas. 

SDG&E  officials  had  meetings  with  Pechanga 's  Tribal  Council  earlier  this 
year  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  an  easement  for  the  line.  The  council 
has  told  SDG&E  it  doesn't  want  the  line  anywhere  near  Indian  land. 

The  new  line  is  needed  to  protect  the  interests  of  SDG&E'S  customers  by 


ensuring  a safe  and  reliable  supply  of  electricity  to  the  region,  Howells 
said . 
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Nunavut  ponders  municipal  taxation 
Oct  17  2001  08:25  AM  CDT 

Cambridge  Bay,  Nunavut  - More  communities  in  Nunavut  may  soon  be  able  to 
tax  their  residents. 

Currently  the  town  of  Iqaluit  is  the  only  taxable  municipality,  but  a 
report  released  to  mayors  this  week  says  the  government  is  considering 
expanding  that  power. 

Officials  from  Community  Government  gave  the  report  to  leaders  at  a 
mayor's  meeting  in  Cambridge  Bay. 

Communities  such  as  Cambridge  Bay  are  inquiring  about  a tax  based  system. 
The  minister  of  Community  Government  and  Transportation,  lack  Anawak, 
says  the  options  in  the  report  may  allow  the  communities  access  to  more 
money . 

"In  the  next  little  while  what  we  would  hope  is  that  the  municipalities 
would  take  a look  at  the  options  they  would  have  under  the  municipal 
finance  review,"  he  said.  "And  again,  do  creative  and  innovative  work  in 
order  to  make  the  dollars  go  further,  even  though  the  dollars  remain  the 
same. " 

Other  methods  for  collecting  money  discussed  at  the  meeting  were 
investing,  long-term  borrowing  and  changes  in  formula  funding. 

Anawak  says  some  of  the  methods  proposed  could  be  introduced  to  the 
legislature  in  about  a year. 

Copyright  C.  2001  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Choctaws  win  defense  contract 

By  lames  Beaty,  Area  Editor  October  16,  2001 

The  Choctaw  Nation  of  Oklahoma  plans  a dinner  in  McAlester  on  Monday  to 
celebrate  the  awarding  of  a new  defense  contract  to  the  Choctaw 
Manufacturing  and  Development  Corporation. 

Choctaw  officials  said  the  contract  is  with  the  U.S.  Army  Communications 
and  Electronics  Command  for  the  design  and  operation  of  the  Army  Space 
Heater,  known  as  ASH. 

"This  10-year  contract  has  an  estimated  nominal  gross  value  of  $55 
million,  with  the  potential  gross  value  of  $125  million,  and  will  result 
in  the  creation  of  many  new  jobs  for  Pittsburg  County,"  Choctaw  Chief 
Gregory  Pyle  said  in  a letter  to  the  News-Capital  & Democrat. 

Pyle  expects  the  facility  to  have  around  50  employees  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  with  expectations  that  the  number  could  rise  in  the  future. 


The  dinner  to  celebrate  the  contract  is  set  for  6:30  p.m.  at  the 
Southeast  Expo  Center,  approximately  three  miles  west  of  McAlester  on  U.S. 
Highway  270. 

Primary  production  of  the  Army  Space  Heater  is  to  be  conducted  at  the 
Choctaw  Nation  Business  Park  in  McAlester.  The  Choctaw  Nation  Business 
Park  is  located  in  the  facility  which  formerly  housed  Phoenix  Industries, 
north  of  McAlester  Regional  Airport  and  south  of  the  Ramada  Inn  on  South 
George  Nigh  Expressway. 

The  facility,  which  covers  24.5  acres,  includes  more  than  130,000  square 
feet  of  manufacturing  space,  according  to  Chief  Pyle.  Prior  to  the  dinner, 
the  Choctaw  Nation  plans  to  conduct  tours  of  the  new  plant  from  4:30-6  p.m. 
on  Monday. 

"In  fulfilling  the  ASH  contract,  the  Choctaw  Nation  will  be  assisting 
the  United  States  in  their  military  readiness  efforts,"  Pyle  said. 

He  said  other  defense-related  contracts  are  currently  being  fulfilled  by 
Choctaw  Nation  Manufacturing  and  Development  Corporation,  with  details  to 
be  shared  at  the  dinner. 

Robert  Pate,  the  Choctaw  Tribal  Councilman  for  Greater  Pittsburg  County, 
said  "We're  here  to  provide  jobs  first  of  all,  to  Choctaws  and  Native 
Americans."  However,  some  non-Native  Americans  are  expected  to  be  hired  as 
well,  he  said. 

"McAlester  has  always  been  good  to  provide  jobs  to  people  as  far  away  as 
Wilburton  and  Eufaula  and  Stidham,"  he  said,  describing  the  city  as  a hub 
with  transportation  outlets. 

"We're  going  to  try  and  do  what  McAlester  has  always  done  in  the  past, 
provide  jobs  and  leadership,"  Pate  said. 

"Under  the  leadership  of  this  administration,  the  Choctaw  Nation  has 
continued  to  reach  out  across  not  only  America,  but  across  the  world."  he 
said . 

Pate  also  said  he  appreciated  the  help  of  the  McAlester  Industrial  Group 
for  working  with  the  Choctaw  Nation  to  obtain  the  former  Phoenix 
Industries  facility. 

Choctaw  officials  created  and  incorporated  CMDC  in  1999  and  assumed 
operations  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  Finishing  Company  in  Hugo,  according  to 
Chief  Pyle. 

The  Finishing  Company  had  been  manufacturing  defense  goods  since  1988, 
he  said. 

The  Choctaw  Nation  purchased  the  former  Phoenix  Industries  facility  in 
McAlester  to  accommodate  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Choctaw  Manufacturing  and 
Development  Corporation,  Chief  Pyle  said. 

"Choctaws  are  proud  to  be  Americans  and  we're  proud  to  be  doing  our  part 
in  defense  of  our  country,"  Pyle  said. 

Copyright  c.  McAlester  News-Capital  & Democrat  2001 
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Congress  approves  money  for  Indian  memorial  at  Little  Bighorn 

Associated  Press 

Oct.  18,  2001  19:35:00 

BILLINGS,  Mont.  - A decade  after  authorizing  construction.  Congress  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  money  to  build  a memorial  to  Indian  warriors  who 
fought  at  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn. 

"This  is  good,  good,  good,  great  news,"  said  Neil  Mangum,  superintendent 
at  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield  National  Monument  in  southeastern  Montana. 

Congress  approved  $2.3  million  Wednesday  to  build  the  memorial  at  the 


battlefield,  where  Lt.  Col.  George  A.  Custer  and  his  7th  Cavalry  troops 
were  wiped  out  125  years  ago.  The  money  was  included  in  the  spending  bill 
for  the  Interior  Department  that  now  goes  to  President  Bush  for  approval. 

Construction  could  begin  as  early  as  spring  and  be  completed  by  next 
summer,  Mangum  said. 

On  Dune  25,  1876,  Custer  staged  a surprise  attack  on  an  Indian  village 
on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Bighorn  River.  He  expected  relatively  few 
warriors . 

He  badly  miscalculated.  A force  of  Sioux,  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  warriors 
estimated  as  high  as  2,500  counterattacked.  Custer  and  his  immediate 
command  - some  260  soldiers  and  his  Crow  Indian  scouts  - were  surrounded 
and  wiped  out. 

White  headstones,  along  with  a looming  granite,  hilltop  memorial,  honor 
the  men  who  fought  with  Custer  at  what  is  known  as  Last  Stand  Hill. 

But  there's  "no  visual  image  for  the  Indians  who  fought  here,"  Mangum 
said.  "That  was  a strong  argument  for  a memorial." 

The  Indian  memorial  design  includes  bronze  tracings  of  three  warriors, 
representing  the  Sioux,  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  and  a "spirit  gate,"  meant 
to  welcome  the  cavalry  dead. 

Linda  Pease,  a Crow  Indian  who  served  on  a memorial  advisory  committee, 
said  the  memorial  will  help  further  the  understanding  of  Indian  views  of 
the  battle. 

"Now,  it  is  a time  when  our  government  needs  to  look  inward  to  find 
strength  within  its  own  people,"  said  Pease,  whose  great-grandfather  was  a 
scout  for  Custer.  "We  are  some  of  those  people  that  need  our  citizenships 
in  the  United  States  reaffirmed." 

Former  Rep.  Pat  Williams,  D-Mont.,  who  pushed  the  authorizing 
legislation  said  the  money  should  have  been  provided  earlier.  "This  ... 
will  reconcile  the  anger  and  misunderstandings  that  have  lasted  too  long 
between  native  people  and  the  rest  of  us,"  Williams  said. 
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Oklahomans  Pitch  Indian  Museum 
By  Todd  Harper 

TIMES  RECORD  - Tharper@donreydc . COM 

WASHINGTON  - Oklahoma  lawmakers  and  supporters  of  a proposed  Native 
American  cultural  center  told  Congress  Wednesday  that  a center  would  allow 
for  the  preservation  of  Indian  history  and  a boost  to  the  state's  economy. 

Bill  sponsor  Rep.  Brad  Carson,  D-Claremore . , said  the  Native  American 
Cultural  Center  and  Museum  will  represent  tribes  forced  to  Oklahoma  on  the 
"Trail  of  Tears,"  as  well  as  tribes  native  to  the  state. 

"Some  of  the  main  goals  of  the  cultural  center  are  to  link  the  past, 
present  and  future  of  Indian  Nations  and  present  them  to  the  visitor  in  a 
way  that  he  or  she  can  experience  and  understand  fully,"  said  Carson, 
whose  Eastern  Oklahoma  district  is  heavily  populated  with  Native  Americans. 

Carson  made  his  pitch  at  a hearing  of  the  House  Resources  Committee. 

His  legislation  authorizes  $33  million  in  federal  funds  for  a center  in 
Oklahoma  City.  The  federal  funding  will  be  tied  to  private,  city  and  state 
sources  accounting  for  at  least  66  percent  of  the  approximately  $100 
million  project. 

"This  massive  endeavor,  representing  and  promoting  all  39  tribes  in 
Oklahoma,  is  truly  awe  inspiring  and  worthy  of  federal  financial  and 
technical  support,"  Carson  said. 

Oklahoma  City  Mayor  Kirk  Humphreys,  said  education,  public  programs  and 


visitor  services  are  key  to  the  long-term  success  of  the  center. 

He  also  said  the  center  presents  large  economic  opportunities  for  the 
city. 

"The  new  cultural  center  and  museum  will  be  integrated  into  this  viable 
revitalization  effort  as  a jewel  centerpiece,  a location  to  enhance  our 
tourism  industry  and  economic  development  as  well  as  a major  forum  for  all 
people,"  Humphreys  said. 

The  center  has  applied  to  be  a Smithsonian  affiliate,  which  would  allow 
it  to  rotate  exhibits  with  a Native  American  Museum  being  built  in 
Washington . 

Plans  for  a museum  began  in  1994  when  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  created 
the  Native  American  Cultural  and  Education  Authority  to  build  and  operate 
the  center. 

Oklahoma  state  Sen.  Enoch  Kelly  Haney,  a member  of  the  Seminole  Tribe, 
told  lawmakers  he  believes  the  center  will  show  the  diversity  of  the  state 
and  the  history  of  how  Native  Americans  got  to  Oklahoma. 

"The  center  will  be  a central  place  to  unify  and  connect  our  tribal 
governments  as  well  as  place  to  tell  a story,  a story  of  many  tribes  from 
many  places,"  said  Haney  who  represents  Seminole,  Okla. 

The  center  would  be  located  on  a 300-acre  site  on  the  North  Canadian 
River  near  downtown  Oklahoma  City.  It  would  include  a theater,  a 
conference  center,  a visitor  center,  dancing  grounds  and  exhibit  galleries 
Copyright  c.  2001  Fort  Smith  Times-Record . 
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Mesa  Verde:  Remnants  at  Risk 
By  Melanie  Brubaker  Mazur 
Herald  Staff  Writer 

MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK  - Carolyn  Landis  opens  a drawer,  pulls  on  her 
white  gloves,  and  carefully  selects  a brown  paper  bag  from  dozens  stacked 
neatly  in  rows.  Inside  the  bag,  dated  from  1948,  are  pot  shards,  priceless 
remnants  of  the  ancestral  Puebloan  culture  that  inhabited  Southwest 
Colorado  about  1,000  years  ago. 

Clay  pots,  woven  yucca  ropes  and  robes  made  from  turkey  feathers,  along 
with  3 million  other  pieces,  fill  shelves  and  drawers  around  Landis.  Many 
of  the  artifacts  are  in  paper  bags  still  bearing  the  original  field  notes 
from  the  1940s. 

Above  the  artifacts,  strips  of  duct  tape  prevent  insulation  from 
cascading  into  the  two-room  metal  building.  Mice  have  invaded  some  of  the 
boxes  housing  the  artifacts,  eating  any  organic  material  they  can  find  - 
even  the  800-year-old  corn  and  yucca  leaves  originally  used  to  make  the 
artifacts . 

Welcome  to  one  of  the  National  Park  Service's  most  prized  collections. 
But  thanks  to  a group  of  high-powered  supporters,  these  artifacts  may  soon 
have  a home  befitting  their  cultural  significance. 

Called  "the  tin  shed"  by  park  employees,  the  Mesa  Verde  Research  Center 
was  built  in  the  1950s  as  a field  laboratory  for  archaeologists  excavating 
sites  on  Wetherill  Mesa. 

There  are  no  proper  temperature  or  humidity  controls  in  the  shed, 
although  there  is  an  air  conditioner.  The  relative  humidity  can  swing  from 
17  percent  to  80  percent  in  a short  time.  Such  unregulated  conditions  are 
hard  on  organic  materials  such  as  clothing,  wood  and  feathers,  Landis  said 

The  need  for  a better  home  for  the  artifacts  was  burned  into  the  park's 
consciousness  last  year  when  the  1,250-acre  Pony  Fire  came  within  1 1/2 


miles  of  the  center,  just  one  week  after  the  Bircher  Fire  burned  19,000 
acres  nearby.  Employees  covered  the  shed's  windows  with  fireproof  material, 
firefighters  removed  trees  around  the  shed  and  dug  a fireline  to  protect 
the  building. 

Even  before  last  year's  fires,  park  employees  knew  they  had  to  find  a 
better  home  for  the  artifacts.  Although  park  employees  have  excavated, 
preserved  and  protected  artifacts  within  the  harsh  confines  of  the  metal 
shed,  they've  never  had  the  federal  money  necessary  to  build  a first-class 
research  and  storage  facility. 

"This  is  what  I mean  by  backlog,"  said  Landis,  a curator  of  the 
collection,  while  looking  at  the  rows  of  bags.  "We  need  to  upgrade  the 
conditions  of  our  collection,  because  this  is  one  of  the  premier 
collections  in  the  National  Park  Service." 

Patty  Trap,  a park  planner,  said  Mesa  Verde  has  always  been  at  the 
forefront  of  resource  protection.  She  said  a new  center  is  necessary  to 
keep  that  reputation  intact. 

"Mesa  Verde  was  the  first  national  park  set  aside  to  protect  cultural 
resources,"  Trap  said. 

Landis  said  that  federal  law  requires  that  buildings  which  house 
artifacts  meet  certain  regulations,  and  the  research  center  does  not  meet 
them. 

A foundation  to  grow  from 

In  1999,  the  Mesa  Verde  Foundation  bought  37  acres  of  land  adjacent  to 
the  entrance  of  the  park  to  build  the  Mesa  Verde  Cultural  Center,  a $50 
million  center  that  will  also  function  as  a visitor's  center  and  education 
lab.  Although  the  park  is  considering  two  other  sites.  Trap  said  the 
foundation  land  is  the  preferred  site. 

"This  will  be  a public-private  partnership  between  the  National  Park 
Service,  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  and  the  Mesa  Verde  Foundation,"  said 
John  Low,  a Denver  attorney  and  president  of  the  foundation. 

The  foundation  was  founded  in  1997  to  promote  the  park  and  serve  as  a 
fund-raising  partner.  Linder  federal  law,  employees  of  the  federal 
government  cannot  solicit  private  funds  for  their  programs,  so  the 
foundation  was  formed  to  allow  people  to  raise  funds  for  park  projects. 

Critics  of  the  plan  say  the  center's  location  near  U.S.  Highway  160  will 
encourage  visitors  to  stop,  look  around  and  then  leave  without  seeing  the 
sights  in  the  park,  which  are  a 30-minute  drive  from  the  highway. 

Low  thinks  the  opposite  will  occur. 

"This  ought  to  attract  thousands  of  people,"  he  said. 

By  showing  visitors  a glimpse  of  what  the  park  contains,  he  thinks  they 
will  be  enticed  to  learn  and  see  more. 

"They  don't  want  to  go  up  because  they  don't  know  what  they'll  see  when 
they  get  there,"  he  said.  But  with  the  new  center  providing  displays  and 
information,  "they're  far  more  likely  to  go  up  and  spend  the  day  in  the 
park,  or  say  'Next  year,  I'm  going  to  come  back  to  go  to  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park.'" 

Another  benefit  of  moving  the  center  closer  to  U.S.  Highway  160  is  that 
the  collection  will  be  moved  away  from  the  wildfires  that  periodically 
sweep  through  the  park. 

After  years  of  fund-raising,  the  foundation  is  preparing  to  hire  staff 
members  to  pursue  more  grants  and  start  the  first  phases  of  work  on  the 
center. 

This  isn't  the  first  time  the  park  has  looked  at  building  a new  cultural 
center.  There  were  similar  plans  in  1979  and  1988,  but  funding  was  a 
problem  and  Park  Superintendent  Larry  Wiese  realized  the  1988  planned 
center  wasn't  going  to  be  big  enough  to  store  all  of  the  artifacts. 

This  time.  Trap  and  other  park  employees  and  supporters  are  optimistic 
that  the  foundation's  plan  will  be  successful. 

"It's  closer  than  it's  ever  been,"  Trap  said. 

A new  center 

Low  and  Trap  said  the  center  will  be  "far  more  than  a visitors'  center." 

Curation  and  preservation  will  take  up  at  least  half  of  the  center's 
proposed  96,000  square  feet  of  indoor  space,  she  said.  Another  30,000 


square  feet  of  outdoor  plazas  and  exhibits  will  enhance  the  work  and 
artifacts  inside. 

Trap  hopes  the  research  space  will  include  interactive  displays  where 
visitors  can  see  how  artifacts  are  found  and  stored,  and  how 
archaeologists  use  them  to  interpret  the  world  of  the  ancestral  Puebloans. 
The  center  will  complement  the  area's  other  research  centers,  such  as  the 
Anasazi  Heritage  Center  near  Dolores  and  the  Center  of  Southwest  Studies 
at  Fort  Lewis  College,  he  said. 

There  will  also  be  room  for  the  Mesa  Verde  Museum  Association, 
administration  space  and  a research  library,  as  well  as  space  to  display 
information  from  the  24  American  Indian  tribes  with  cultural  affiliations 
to  the  park  area. Trap  said  once  the  funding  is  in  place,  it  will  take  at 
least  three  years  to  build  the  new  center.  Ideally,  park  staff  hope  to 
have  it  open  by  2006,  the  park's  100th  anniversary. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  park  will  release  a plan  and  environmental 
assessment  for  the  three  proposed  center  sites.  Copies  will  be  available 
at  the  park  or  on  the  National  Park  Service  Web  site  at  www.nps.gov/meve/  . 

After  the  public  has  commented  on  the  plan,  the  park  will  select  its 
final  choice  for  the  site,  then  concentrate  on  design  and  fund-raising 
efforts . 

In  the  meantime,  Landis  and  her  co-workers  are  using  a grant  from  Save 
America's  Treasures,  a historical  preservation  group,  to  properly  box  and 
store  more  of  the  collection.  They're  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
everything  will  be  properly  stored  and  cataloged,  giving  them  a better 
understanding  of  the  ancestral  Puebloan  culture. 

In  the  1, 000-year-old  history  of  the  ancestral  Puebloans,  a few  more 
years  may  be  worth  the  wait. 
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Mesa  Verde  recovering  from  the  fires 
October  15,  2001 
Second  of  two  parts. 

By  Melanie  Brubaker  Mazur 
Herald  Staff  Writer 

MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK  - More  than  a year  after  two  blazing  fires  swept 
through  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  life  is  returning  to  normal. 

Sort  of. 

Hardy  scrub  oaks  started  growing  weeks  after  the  Bircher  and  Pony  fires 
burned  more  than  a third  of  the  55,000-acre  park.  But  the  Pony  Fire  burned 
600-year-old  forest  growth,  and  it  will  be  nearly  a century  before  the 
pinon  and  junipers  return  there.  In  the  meantime,  yucca  and  wildflowers 
are  emerging  from  the  darkened  ground.  Newly  planted  native  grasses  are 
growing,  too. 

The  burning  that  is  most  visible  to  visitors  occurred  in  the  Pony  Fire, 
which  started  Aug.  2,  2000,  on  Ute  Mountain  Ute  tribal  lands.  The  fire 
entered  the  park  two  days  later,  scorching  1,250  acres,  including  much  of 
Wetherill  Mesa,  where  Lancaster  House,  Long  House  and  many  other  cliff 
dwellings  are  located.  Visitors  can  still  see  the  scorched  rocks  on  top  of 
Long  House,  the  second-largest  cliff  dwelling  in  the  park. 

The  only  cliff  dwelling  to  suffer  major  damage  in  the  fire  was  Mushroom 
House,  a two-room  dwelling  that  had  a pack-rat  nest  inside  that  caught 


fire,  burning  the  house's  interior  walls. 

In  general,  fire  doesn't  hurt  the  cliff  dwellings  because  they're  made 
of  stone,  said  Tim  Oliverius,  a park  officer  overseeing  70  fire-recovery 
projects.  What  is  damaging,  however,  are  the  aftereffects  - the  erosion 
caused  by  a lack  of  vegetation  and  the  soot  and  water  that  subsequently 
run  inside  the  ancient  dwellings. 

To  counteract  the  damage.  Mesa  Verde  spent  more  than  $600,000  on  native 
grass  seeds,  dropping  them  from  the  air  so  they  could  take  root  across  the 
burned  areas.  The  grasses  help  keep  noxious  weeds  from  gaining  a foothold. 

Spraying  and  biological  measures,  such  as  weed-eating  insects,  also  are 
used  to  keep  thistles  and  other  non-native  plants  at  bay,  Oliverius  said. 

It's  Dim  Kitchen's  job  to  try  to  prevent  a major  fire  from  happening 
again.  He's  the  park's  fire  management  officer.  Since  2000,  park  crews 
have  thinned  acres  of  land  to  reduce  fire  risk. 

One  hundred  acres  on  part  of  the  park's  boundary  have  been  drastically 
thinned.  Crews  removed  the  canopy  of  trees  on  a 100-foot  swath  of  land, 
then  cut  down  more  trees  on  a 400-foot-wide  adjacent  strip,  leaving  one 
tree  every  20  feet.  The  project  has  removed  800  cords  of  wood  which  was 
sold  to  the  public.  Kitchen  said. 

While  some  national  parks  are  experimenting  with  more  prescribed  burns 
and  letting  naturally  caused  fires  burn.  Mesa  Verde  crews  suppress  all 
fires . 

That  policy  is  in  place  for  several  reasons,  Oliverius  said, 
particularly  safety.  The  park  has  a high  density  of  visitors  in  a 
relatively  small  area  and  there  is  only  one  road  in  and  out  of  the  park, 
so  a fire  could  complicate  evacuation  and  rescue  efforts.  Further,  the 
dense  pinon  and  juniper  stands  create  perfect  conditions  for  a hot, 
potentially  fast-moving  fire. 

About  25  fires  are  put  out  every  year  in  the  park,  mostly  caused  by 
lightning,  that  burn  1 or  2 acres  each,  Oliverius  said. 

Park  officials  say  they  were  lucky  the  Chapin  and  Pony  fires  did  not 
result  in  a loss  of  life  or  more  damage.  Some  shelters  covering  excavation 
sights  caught  on  fire,  but  curtains  coated  with  rubber  kept  the  fires  from 
damaging  the  excavations.  A ranger  station,  concession  stand  and  2 miles 
of  guardrail  on  the  road  were  the  main  items  destroyed.  In  all,  there  was 
about  $900,000  in  property  damage  from  the  two  fires.  Firefighting  costs 
totaled  about  $10  million. 

The  National  Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  are  sharing  the  $3.4  million  cost  for  recovery  efforts. 

Even  though  the  fires  did  reveal  some  previously  unknown  archaeological 
sites,  for  the  most  part,  park  officials  want  to  protect  the  sites  that 
were  uncovered  before  the  fires. 

One  of  the  first  lines  of  defense  in  a fire  at  Mesa  Verde  is  the 
heliteck  crew,  comprising  10  federal  employees  who  land  in  a helicopter 
and  attack  a fire. 

Scott  McDermid,  the  foreman  of  Mesa  Verde's  crew,  said  the  Bircher  Fire 
originally  looked  like  just  another  small  wildfire  on  private  property 
east  of  the  park  on  Duly  20,  2000.  Several  local  fire  departments 
responded,  but  the  fire  burned  into  a hay  field  and  suddenly  grew  from  a 
quarter-mile  wide  to  a mile  wide,  then  burned  into  a stand  of  pinon  and 
juniper  growing  on  a hill.  Fires  burn  hotter  and  faster  as  they  burn 
uphill,  and  this  one  rapidly  gained  speed,  McDermid  said. 

"The  thing  with  pinon- juniper  fires  is  that  when  they  start  to  move, 
they  have  a mind  of  their  own,"  he  said.  The  summer  of  2000  had  only  58 
percent  of  its  normal  rainfall,  leaving  the  land  and  trees  hot  and  dry. 
Some  of  the  wood  had  a moisture  content  of  only  about  5 percent. 

"It  was  drier  than  kiln-dried  lumber,"  McDermid  said. 

Hot  August  weather,  low  humidity  and  a rare  east  wind  fed  the  fire.  Most 
fires  calm  down  at  night  and  rev  up  during  the  day,  but  Bircher  burned 
around  the  clock,  consuming  two  canyons  and  ridges  in  one  hour. 

"Everything  we  didn't  want  it  to  do,  it  did,"  he  said.  "It  was  a worst- 
case  scenario." 

Fighting  fires  like  Bircher  involves  protecting  structures,  not  putting 
the  fires  out,  McDermid  said.  As  the  fire  burned  toward  Morefield  Village, 
where  the  park's  campground  is,  crews  were  able  to  save  the  village  store 


mainly  because  it  sat  on  a parking  lot. 

At  the  height  of  the  fire,  more  than  1,000  firefighters  were  on  site. 

After  a week  of  crews  from  around  the  country  struggling  to  control  the 
blaze,  their  luck  turned. 

The  Bircher  Fire  burned  into  an  area  that  had  previously  burned  in  1996, 
reducing  the  amount  of  fuel  available.  The  weather  cooled  off.  Dust  as 
suddenly  as  it  roared  to  life,  the  fire  dwindled. 

The  Bircher  Fire  had  burned  23,607  acres,  19,000  of  them  in  the  park. 

The  Bircher  and  Pony  fires  helped  make  2000  the  most  active  year  for 
forest  fires  in  the  nation. 

This  summer,  the  usual  few  dozen  fires  started  and  were  quickly  put  out. 

Mesa  Verde  fire  officials  hope  it  stays  that  way. 
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Some  reservation-area  schools  show  big  gains  since  1996  exams 
The  Associated  Press 

HELENA  (AP)  - A handful  of  predominantly  American  Indian  schools  showed 
dramatic  improvement  in  student  test  scores  over  the  past  five  years,  but 
overall  Montana  schools  on  or  near  reservations  continue  to  fare  poorly  in 
the  exams. 

The  findings,  based  on  an  Associated  Press  analysis  of  test  results  for 
2001  released  by  the  state  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  show  such  schools 
as  Hays-Lodgepole,  Heart  Butte,  Lodge  Grass,  Plenty  Coups  and  Rocky  Boys 
posted  big  gains  from  1996  in  the  percentage  of  students  scoring  at  or 
above  their  grade  level. 

In  several  cases,  the  numbers  more  than  doubled. 

School  officials  attribute  the  improvement  to  dedicated  staff  and  new 
programs  aimed  at  making  students  better  readers  and  parents  more  involved 
in  their  children's  education. 

Despite  the  improvement,  it  was  not  enough  to  pull  the  reservation-area 
schools  out  of  the  academic  cellar. 

Not  only  do  their  scores  remain  low  overall,  some  of  the  biggest 
declines  in  student  performance  during  the  five  years  also  occurred  in 
Indian  schools.  Box  Elder,  Crow  Agency,  Frazer,  Hardin  and  Lame  Deer  had 
significantly  smaller  percentages  of  students  achieving  grade-level 
performance  on  the  tests. 

Seven  of  the  10  lowest-scoring  schools  in  each  of  three  grades  that  were 
tested  are  Indian  schools.  On  average,  68  percent  of  the  students  did  not 
score  at  their  grade  level.  The  statewide  average  is  24  percent. 

The  small  school  serving  Hays-Lodgepole,  where  62  students  were  tested, 
stood  out  among  improved  schools. 

Duniors  there  showed  the  largest  improvement  among  all  districts  and  all 
grades  tested.  Dust  4 percent  performed  at  or  above  their  grade  level  in 
1996.  That  ballooned  to  33  percent  this  year  - a nearly  sevenfold  increase. 

Almost  62  percent  of  Lodgepole  School's  fourth  graders  scored  at  or 
above  grade  level,  54  percent  better  than  five  years  earlier  and  the  ninth 
biggest  increase  in  Montana. 

The  district's  eighth  graders  saw  a 16  percent  improvement  in  their 
performance,  the  27th  best  showing  in  the  state. 

At  Lodge  Grass,  24  percent  of  the  eighth  graders  scored  at  or  above 
grade  level,  compared  with  just  9 percent  five  years  ago.  That  156  percent 
improvement  led  all  state  eighth  grades. 

The  district's  11th  graders  ranked  tenth  in  the  state  with  an  almost  52 
percent  improvement  in  their  performance. 


At  Heart  Butte,  the  percentage  of  fourth  graders  achieving  at  least 
grade-level  performance  nearly  doubled  to  46  percent,  and  the  district's 
juniors  improved  by  48  percent. 

Rocky  Boy  fourth  graders,  whose  scores  rose  by  69  percent,  ranked  third 
in  the  state  in  that  class. 

Poplar  reported  a 54  percent  improvement  in  eighth  grade  scores,  the 
third  best  in  the  state.  At  Plenty  Coups,  86  percent  of  11th  graders 
scored  at  or  above  grade  level  to  more  than  double  the  showing  in  1996  and 
rank  it  second  among  high  schools. 

Philip  Shortman,  in  his  first  year  as  Hays-Lodgepole  superintendent,  was 
not  sure  how  to  explain  the  improvement  in  his  students'  test  scores. 

While  some  ground  may  have  been  made  up,  "we're  not  where  we  want  to  be," 
he  said. 

He  said  the  results  may  reflect  increasing  access  students  have  to  the 
world  beyond  the  reservation.  Families  are  moving  to  urban  areas  and 
children  are  becoming  more  acclimated  to  the  outside  world,  he  suggested. 

"They're  not  as  isolated  as  they  used  to  be,"  Shortman  said.  "They  have 
access  to  everything  the  rest  of  the  world  has,"  including  the  Internet. 

Tom  Feeney,  superintendent  at  Lodge  Grass,  pointed  to  dedicated  teachers 
after-school  tutoring  programs,  a staff  reading  specialist  and  few 
discipline  problems  as  reasons  for  the  improvement  at  his  school. 

Heart  Butte  Superintendent  Dan  Cahill  believes  district  trustees  deserve 
some  credit  for  the  better  performance  among  his  students. 

"The  school  board  has  been  very  adamant  that  academics  has  to  be  number 
one,"  he  said. 

But  the  district  also  has  launched  programs  in  which  parents  come  to 
school  and  read  with  children  and  promote  the  most  valuable  skill  students 
can  attain,  Cahill  said.  "If  they  can't  read,  it's  pretty  difficult  for 
them  to  succeed . " 

But,  for  whatever  measure  of  success  some  Indian  schools  have  had  since 
1996,  others  lost  ground. 

Lame  Deer  had  the  overall  worst  showing,  with  scores  plummeting  34 
percent  for  fourth  graders,  47  percent  for  eighth  graders  and  17  percent 
for  juniors. 

Scores  for  Box  Elder's  eighth  graders  dropped  almost  33  percent.  Scores 
at  Rocky  Boy  dropped  28  percent.  Frazer  schools  on  the  Fort  Peck 
Reservation  had  a 35  percent  decline  in  fourth  grade  scores,  and  Crow 
Agency  results  showed  a 28  percent  decrease  for  that  grade. 

Even  those  schools  boasting  major  improvement  find  themselves  still  near 
the  bottom  of  the  list. 

Shortman,  of  Hays-Lodgepole,  said  it  is  a matter  of  economics  and 
attitude  in  communities  where  money  and  jobs  are  scarce,  and  parents  do 
little  to  encourage  their  children's  education. 

"We  need  economic  opportunity  for  parents,"  he  said.  "A  lot  of  parents 
are  unable  to  afford  school  clothes  and  supplies.  They  have  to  spend  that 
they  do  have  on  basic  necessities  like  food  and  shelter." 

Shortman  said  some  Indian  parents  do  not  help  with  homework  and  seldom 
visit  the  school. 

Cahill  said  Heart  Butte  parents  want  their  children  to  do  well  in  school 
and  realize  it  is  the  best  chance  for  success  on  or  off  the  reservation. 
But  the  poverty  saturating  Indian  families  makes  learning  tough,  he  said. 

The  community  has  no  library  and  few  evening  activities  for  students, 
and  families  have  no  money  for  computers,  newspapers  or  magazines,  he  said 
"They  don't  have  the  socio-economic  benefits  that  kids  have  away  from  the 
reservation . " 

Copyright  c.  2001  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Natives  in  for  a third  of  pipeline 
The  Province 

Tuesday,  October  16,  2001 

YELLOWKNIFE  --  A consortium  of  energy  companies  signed  a deal  yesterday 
giving  northern  aboriginals  a 33-per-cent  stake  in  a proposed  Mackenzie 
Valley  natural  gas  pipeline. 

The  consortium,  made  up  of  Imperial  Oil,  Shell  Canada,  Conoco  Inc.  and 
ExxonMobil  Canada,  signed  a memorandum  of  understanding  with  the  region's 
natives  represented  by  the  Mackenzie  Valley  Aboriginal  Pipeline  Corp.  in 
the  territorial  capital. 

The  proposed  $3-billion  Arctic  gas  pipeline  would  bring  northern  gas  to 
southern  markets.  The  firms  are  still  analysing  the  project's  economics, 
but  getting  native  support  has  been  a critical  element  in  the  development 
plan . 

"This  memorandum  establishes  the  framework  for  moving  forward,"  said  K.C 
Williams,  an  Imperial  Oil  senior  vice-president,  on  behalf  of  the  producer 
group . 

"It  lays  the  groundwork  for  a business  relationship  beneficial  to  the 
peoples  of  the  North  and  to  resource  developers." 

An  agreement  between  northern  natives  and  the  consortium  was  initially 
reached  last  May,  but  was  delayed  after  several  native  communities  in  the 
N.W.T.  --  notably  the  Deh  Cho  First  Nations  --  refused  to  sign  because  of 
outstanding  federal  land  claims. 

The  producers  decided  to  move  ahead  after  a meeting  earlier  this  month 
between  federal  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  and  Williams. 
Copyright  c.  2001  The  Province. 
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Native  leaders  die  in  crash  after  signing  pipeline  deal 
Graeme  Hamilton 
National  Post 

Two  aboriginal  officials  who  had  just  signed  a deal  promising  natural  ga 
riches  for  their  remote  Northwest  Territories  community  died  when  their 
plane  crashed  in  a snowstorm  on  Monday  night. 

The  crash  of  the  Deh  Cho  Air  Piper  Chieftain  just  outside  Fort  Liard, 
N.W.T. , killed  a third  passenger,  while  the  pilot  and  two  other  passengers 
were  rescued  from  the  wreckage  yesterday  morning  and  flown  to  Yellowknife 
and  Edmonton  for  medical  care. 

"Everybody's  pretty  shook  up,"  3ohn  McKee,  senior  administrative  officer 
for  the  Fort  Liard  Band  Council,  said  yesterday.  "It  has  devastated  the 
band . " 

The  twin-engine  plane  left  Yellowknife  at  8:15  p.m.  en  route  to  Fort 
Liard.  At  about  10:45  p.m.,  the  plane  crashed  into  a sand  bar  near  the 
hamlet's  air  strip. 

Search  and  rescue  crews  were  dispatched  immediately  but  wet  snow  and 
darkness  prevented  them  from  locating  the  crash  site  until  after  daybreak 
yesterday. 

The  dead  were  identified  as  Daniel  Loman,  61,  a band  councillor,  Sally 
Bertrand,  33,  the  band  manager,  and  Sean  Toner,  27,  Ms.  Bertrand's  fiance' 
Injured  were  Stanley  Bertrand,  70,  a community  elder,  Kimberly  Deneron,  24 


and  pilot  Brad  Hager.  Mr.  Bertrand  and  Ms.  Deneron  were  in  stable 
condition  while  Mr.  Hager's  condition  was  more  serious. 

The  survivors  spent  a long  night  waiting  for  help.  "Any  time  you're  in  a 
situation  like  that,  10  minutes  is  a long  time,  let  alone  how  many  hours," 
said  Capt.  Barry  Tolmie  of  the  rescue  co-ordination  centre  in  Trenton, 
Ont.,  which  ran  the  search. 

A delegation  from  the  band  had  been  in  Yellowknife  to  sign  a major 
agreement  between  oil  and  gas  producers  and  aboriginal  groups, 
guaranteeing  the  aboriginals  a one-third  stake  in  a natural  gas  pipeline 
proposed  along  the  Mackenzie  Valley.  It  is  the  largest  partnership  ever 
signed  between  the  industry  and  native  groups. 

Investigators  from  the  Transportation  Safety  Board  and  the  RCMP  are 
trying  to  establish  the  cause  of  the  crash. 

Copyright  c.  2001  National  Post  Online. 
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Racial  profiling  bill  revived 
By  TERRY  WOSTER 
Argus  Leader 
published:  10/18/01 

Legislators  to  try  again  for  data  collection  during  traffic  stops 

PIERRE  - Two  Native  American  state  legislators  said  Wednesday  they'll 
sponsor  a bill  next  session  to  collect  information  on  whether  members  of 
their  race  face  more  traffic  stops  and  police  searches  than  do  non-Indians 
in  South  Dakota. 

"I  think  that  would  do  so  much  for  racial  reconciliation  in  South 
Dakota,"  said  Democrat  Sen.  Ron  Volesky  of  Huron.  "The  question  is,  are 
Indians  in  South  Dakota  stopped  more  frequently  for  offenses  that 
non-Indians  aren't  stopped  for?" 

He  and  Democrat  Rep.  Tom  Van  Norman  of  Eagle  Butte  want  the  law  to 
require  law  enforcement  officers  to  record  the  race  of  people  they  stop, 
the  reason  for  the  stop,  whether  the  vehicle,  driver  or  passengers  were 
searched  and  what  the  outcome  was  of  the  case.  The  two  filed  similar  bills 
last  session  which  died  in  a committee. 

"At  least  let's  get  it  to  the  floor  and  out  of  committee  this  time,"  Van 
Norman  said  after  the  Legislature's  State-Tribal  Relations  Committee 
finished  a day  of  hearings  on  whether  racial  profiling  exists  in  the  state 

Profiling  in  the  context  of  traffic  stops  refers  to  a perception  that 
members  of  one  race  are  stopped  more  often  than  others,  often  for  minor 
violations  such  as  an  obscured  license  plate,  broken  tail  light  or  object 
hanging  from  a rear-view  mirror.  The  stop  is  then  used  as  an  excuse  to 
inspect  the  occupants  of  the  vehicle  and  perhaps  search  for  evidence  of 
other  crimes. 

It  happens  regularly  to  Native  Americans  in  South  Dakota,  said  Shirley 
Marvin  of  the  Standing  Rock  IndianReservation . She  said  she  was  stopped 
three  times  in  two  days  by  Highway  Patrol  troopers  when  she  worked  at 
Lower  Brule. 

"I  know  these  things  happen.  It  didn't  matter  if  you  were  within  the  law 
or  without.  You  were  stopped,"  she  said.  "You  can  tell  who  the  Indians  are 
all  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  our  cars." 

Faith  Taken  Alive  of  McLaughlin  said  her  70-year-old  mother  was  stopped 
in  Mobridge  for  having  a dream-catcher  hanging  from  a rear-view  mirror. 
During  the  stop,  she  said  two  cars  with  non-Indian  drivers  passed  with 
objects  dangling  from  mirrors.  Neither  was  stopped. 


And  Webster  Two  Hawk,  state  commissioner  of  Tribal  Government  Relations, 
told  the  committee  he'd  been  stopped  while  driving  in  Pierre  and  while 
jogging  in  Rapid  City.  There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  the  stops,  he  said, 
and  when  he  challenged  the  law  officer  to  ticket  him  and  set  a court  date, 
no  action  was  taken. 

"I  said  'I  think  you  all  look  alike,  too,'  " Two  Hawk  said. 

Representatives  of  police  and  sheriff's  departments  in  South  Dakota  said 
some  profiling  probably  exists,  but  they  said  data  collection  won't  solve 
the  problem.  Instead,  Hughes  County  Sheriff  Mike  Leidholt  said,  model 
policies  on  the  subject,  more  training  of  officers  and  supervisors  and 
more  video  cameras  in  patrol  cars  to  record  arrests  would  help. 

"We're  sensitive  to  the  issue,"  Leidholt  said.  "We  prefer  the  term 
bias-based  policing." 

That's  a more  inclusive  term,  he  said.  Profiling  tends  to  refer  only  to 
traffic  stops. 

"In  South  Dakota,  I think  it  would  be  naive  to  think  it  does  not  exist," 
said  Watertown  Police  Chief  Terry  Lohr.  "I  don't  think  collection  of  data 
is  the  answer. " 

The  focus  on  race  during  a traffic  stop  could  increase  the  volatility  of 
the  incident,  he  said.  And  the  information  gathered  probably  wouldn't 
carry  any  statistical  validity.  Law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  state  are 
working  to  write  a uniform  policy  that  all  agencies  could  use  to  deal  with 
instances  of  bias  in  police  work,  he  said.  That  could  be  available  by  the 
middle  of  December. 

Pierre  Police  Lt.  Dim  Hailing  said  state  law  already  has  procedures  to 
deal  with  an  improper  stop.  If  officers  are  required  to  gather  information 
on  race,  he  said,  "The  implication  is  going  to  be  that  my  race  is  going  to 
make  a difference  on  the  ticket." 

Van  Norman  said  that  even  data  that  isn't  entirely  valid  statistically 
could  be  a tool  to  judge  whether  one  race  is  treated  differently. 

"That's  a concern;  people  are  saying  they  don't  feel  they  have  equal 
protection  of  laws,"  Van  Norman  said.  "There  is  some  perception  on 
reservations  that  the  minute  you  drive  off,  you're  treated  different." 

Democrat  Sen.  Dick  Hagen  of  Pine  Ridge  said  he  fields  calls  from  people 
on  his  reservation  who  say  they  were  victims  of  profiling. 

"Does  it  exist?  It  has  to  exist,  or  all  these  people  are  lying  to  me," 
Hagen  said.  "I  don't  think  they're  lying." 

Lohr  said  no  one  denies  the  practice  exists. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  by  data  collection?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  it  will  make  a difference  to  our  people,"  said  Gene  McCowan,  a 
member  of  the  Pierre  Indian  Council.  The  council  held  meetings  with  Pierre 
Police  Chief  Allen  Aden  last  spring  to  voice  concerns  over  perceptions  of 
profiling  in  city  traffic  stops.  Aden  allowed  council  members  to  study 
records  of  all  traffic  stops  from  January  through  April. 

The  number  of  Native  Americans  being  stopped  declined  after  the  first 
meeting,  McCowan  said.  He  praised  Aden  for  being  willing  to  listen  to  the 
concerns  of  the  minority  community  but  said  he  believes  statistics  need  to 
be  gathered  statewide. 

"As  long  as  we  use  the  same  standard  for  everyone,  we  don't  have  a 
problem,"  McCowan  said.  "But  let's  collect  the  data  to  make  sure  we're 
using  the  same  standards." 

Republican  Rep.  Barry  Jensen  of  White  River  said  three  or  four  bills  are 
pending  in  Congress  that  could  force  states  to  begin  some  form  of  data 
collection  on  profiling.  Those  might  affect  what  the  state  should  do,  he 
said . 

Committee  chairman  Dim  Putnam,  a Republican  senator  from  Armour,  said 
legislators  may  want  to  consider  ways  to  help  law  enforcement  buy  cameras 
for  patrol  cars. 

"I  think  that's  probably  a major  factor  in  eliminating  some  of  these 
concerns,"  Putnam  said.  "This  (video)  is  probably  the  best  data  that  could 
ever  be  obtained." 

Cameras  cost  about  $5,000  each,  Aden  said. 

Only  five  of  the  10  committee  members  were  at  the  afternoon  portion  of 
the  meeting.  That  wasn't  enough  for  a legal  quorum  to  do  business,  so  the 
panel  couldn't  formally  vote  when  Volesky  urged  them  to  endorse  his  data- 


collection  bill.  After  that,  he  and  Van  Norman  made  the  promise  to 
introduce  the  legislation  when  lawmakers  gather  in  January. 

Reach  Terry  Woster  at  605-224-2760  or  twoster@midco.net 
Copyright  c.  2001  Argus  Leader. 
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October  19,  2001 

Nunavut  mayors  call  for  more  Inuit  police 
RCMP  ask  mayors  for  recruitment  help 
DENISE  RIDEOUT 

CAMBRIDGE  BAY  - Nunavut  mayors  are  praising  the  RCMP's  drive  to  hire  more 
Inuit  to  work  as  police  officers  in  the  territory. 

Many  mayors  say  local,  Inuktitut-speaking  RCMP  officers  can  better  serve 
the  communities  because  they  can  communicate  with  residents  and  they 
understand  Inuit  culture. 

That  message  was  heard  loud  and  clear  this  week  at  a meeting  in 
Cambridge  Bay  between  Nunavut  mayors  and  Doug  Reti,  the  RCMP  officer  in 
charge  of  recruiting  Inuit  to  the  force. 

Reti  told  municipal  leaders  that  the  Nunavut  RCMP  division  is  on  a major 
drive  to  draw  more  Inuit  into  policing.  "There's  definitely  interest  out 
there,"  Reti  said.  "We  just  have  to  be  a little  more  assertive  in  getting 
people  to  come  to  us". 

Reti,  an  inspector  based  in  Iqaluit,  told  the  mayors  the  department  is 
placing  ads  in  newspapers  and  has  launched  a public  campaign  to  attract 
new  Inuit  recruits. 

But  the  department  is  also  asking  the  hamlets  for  assistance.  "We  need 
your  help  getting  Inuit,"  he  said. 

Reti  said  the  communities  should  encourage  young  people  to  apply  to  join 
the  force,  or  pass  on  the  names  of  good  candidates  to  the  RCMP. 

Many  mayors  applauded  Reti's  efforts.  They  said  more  Inuit  officers  can 
only  improve  police  services  in  their  communities. 

Hezekiah  Oshutapik,  mayor  of  Pond  Inlet,  expressed  his  dismay  at  the 
shortage  of  Inuit  officers. 

"The  problem  we  have  is  we  have  three  members  but  they  don't  speak 
Inuktitut,  and  many  people  in  our  community  are  unilingual,"  he  said. 

Policing  works  well  in  Igloolik,  said  mayor  Elijah  Evaluarjuk,  because 
one  police  officer,  along  with  the  community  constables,  speaks  Inuktitut. 

Pond  Inlet's  mayor  pointed  out  that  RCMP  officers  imported  from  southern 
Canada  tend  not  to  mix  well  with  local  residents.  Fie  said  language  and 
culture  barriers  are  to  blame. 

"There  are  more  and  more  southern  RCMP  coming  to  our  communities," 
Oshutapik  said.  "They  seem  to  be  more  segregated  from  the  community." 

lack  Anawak,  the  minister  responsible  for  communtiy  government,  agreed. 

Fie  said  that  barrier  was  created  in  the  1950s  when  qallanaat  police 
officers  came  to  the  North  and  were  seen  as  inflicting  southern  rules  on 
the  Inuit.  Fie  said  the  barrier  seems  to  still  exist. 

Reti  said  the  territory's  RCMP  department  is  looking  to  address  some  of 
the  concerns. 

Reti  said,  for  example,  the  Nunavut  RCMP  may  offer  southern  RCMP 
officers  cross-cultural  training  to  learn  more  about  the  Inuit  lifestyle 
before  they  come  to  the  territory. 

But  the  key,  he  pointed  out,  is  getting  more  Inuit  on  the  force.  Fie  said 
that's  where  the  Nunavut  RCMP's  recruiting  strategy  comes  into  play. 

But,  at  least  one  mayor  doesn't  care  either  way  if  the  RCMP  officer  is 
Inuit  or  not.  Fie  said  he'd  be  happy  to  just  have  an  RCMP  presence  in  his 


community. 

Whale  Cove,  with  a population  of  about  350  people,  doesn't  have  a 
policen  officer  stationed  in  the  community. 

Whale  Cove  mayor  Stanley  Adjuk  said  the  bylaw  officer  and  community 
constable  are  kept  busy  dealing  with  break-and-enters  and  alcohol-related 
crimes . 

He  said  he  thinks  an  RCMP  officer  would  come  in  handy,  especially  when 
more  serious  crimes  are  committed. 

"For  the  safety  of  the  community,  there  should  be  one  here,"  Adjuk  said. 

Last  month  the  Nunavut  government  announced  it  would  provide  funding  for 
more  police  officers  in  the  communities,  but  Whale  Cove  isn't  slated  to 
get  a RCMP  detachment. 
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Peyote  still  thorny  topic  in  law,  faith 
By  Bonnie  Pfister 
Express-News  Border  Bureau 
10/15/2001  12:00  AM 

MIRANDO  CITY  --  To  tens  of  thousands  of  Native  Americans,  this  little  dot 
on  the  map  south  of  Texas  359  is  holy  land. 

And  here,  unique  in  the  United  States,  lives  a deity. 

It  is  peyote,  an  ancient  hallucinogenic  root  that  grows  only  in  the 
Sierra  Madre  Occidental  of  Mexico  and  north  of  the  border  between  Laredo 
and  Rio  Grande  City.  Bitter-tasting  peyote  is  both  savior  and  sacrament  in 
the  Native  American  Church. 

But  who  may  purchase  it  is  increasingly  a matter  subject  to  debate. 
Various  state  laws  are  in  conflict,  and  localities'  attempts  to  harmonize 
their  rules  with  federal  regulations  have  raised  further  questions. 

In  Texas,  new  enforcement  procedures  by  the  Department  of  Public  Safety 
have,  unintentionally,  left  Canadian  indigenous  groups  uncertain  of 
whether  they  can  continue  to  purchase  the  cactus. 

And  in  Utah,  the  state  Supreme  Court  is  considering  whether  to  take  up  a 
case  that  pits  constitutionally  protected  freedom  of  religion  for  all 
Americans  against  the  congressional  mandate  that  peyote  only  be  available 
to  members  of  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes. 

lames  Mooney,  founder  and  leader  of  a 4-year-old  Oklevueha  EarthWalks 
Native  American  Church,  faces  12  felony  counts  for  distributing  peyote 
from  his  Spanish  Fork,  Utah,  home.  State  prosecutors  say  Mooney's  claims 
of  more  than  one-quarter  Indian  blood  are  irrelevant  because  he  is  not  a 
member  of  one  of  the  550  federally  recognized  tribes.  By  distributing 
peyote  - often  for  a price  - at  weekend  ceremonies,  prosecutors  say  Mooney 
is  running  an  enterprise  akin  to  Mafia  racketeering. 

In  Mirando  City,  about  30  miles  east  of  Laredo,  peyote  harvesters  and 
distributors  have  stopped  shipping  their  goods  to  Mooney  until  the  legal 
battle  plays  itself  out. 

Salvador  Johnson,  a peyotero  for  30  years,  is  one  of  six  distributors  in 
the  nation  licensed  by  the  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety  and 
registered  with  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Agency. 

"I've  seen  Mooney  help  a lot  of  people  - people  with  drug  addictions, 
alcohol  problems.  But  it  gets  controversial  when  you  start  giving  peyote 
to  white  people,"  Johnson  said. 

Lophophora  Williamsii  was  first  revered  by  Huichol  Indians  of  Mexico 
perhaps  as  early  as  200  A.D.,  according  to  Jay  Fikes,  writing  about  the 


Native  American  Church  for  the  Council  on  Spiritual  Practices.  The 
mescaline-dense  cactus  was  considered  the  "heart,  soul  and  memory  of  their 
creator."  Ingesting  it,  like  taking  communion  in  the  Catholic  Church,  was 
a way  of  getting  closer  to,  and  understanding,  the  supreme  spirit. 

Spanish  missionaries  document  peyote's  use  in  rituals  by  the  Carrizo 
Indians  near  Laredo  as  early  as  1649.  But  it  wasn't  until  the  late  19th 
century  that  a Smithsonian  Institution  ethnologist  began  studying  the 
cactus'  use  among  the  Kiowa  in  Oklahoma,  as  well  as  the  Tarahumara  in 
Mexico. 

In  1918,  Fikes  wrote,  the  ethnologist  testified  in  favor  of  Native 
American  peyotists  before  Congress,  and  went  on  to  help  Oklahoma  tribes 
charter  the  first  Native  American  Church  to  protect  their  religious 
freedom. 

Today  there  are  three  "umbrella"  Native  American  Churches:  the  original 
Church  of  Oklahoma;  the  Church  of  Navajoland  in  the  Four  Corners  region, 
and  the  Church  of  North  America,  which  is  run  by  board  members  based  in 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Wisconsin. 

Perhaps  100  other  loosely  affiliated  and  independent  churches  exist  in 
the  United  States,  said  Derry  Patchen,  a Flouston  lawyer  who  has 
represented  the  Oklahoma  church  for  20  years. 

"It's  not  a monolith,"  Patchen  said. 

And  the  question  of  who  is  or  is  not  a Native  American  - and  who,  in 
turn,  may  partake  of  the  sacrament  that  became  a counter-cultural  icon  for 
hippies  in  the  1960s  - has  long  been  interpreted  differently,  depending  on 
the  state. 

In  Texas,  Patchen  said,  the  law  until  recently  held  that  one  must  either 
be  25  percent  Native  American  or  a member  of  a federally  recognized  tribe 
to  ingest  peyote  legally. 

Confusion  has  sprung  up  in  recent  months  as  the  DPS  tried  to  more 
closely  align  its  enforcement  with  the  provisions  of  the  1993  American 
Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act,  which  state  that  only  members  of  a federally 
recognized  tribe  may  partake  of  peyote. 

"The  Canadian  tribes  are  now  trying  to  figure  out  how  they  fit  into  that 
definition,"  said  Dody  Patterson,  DPS  supervisor  of  controlled  substances 
registration . "We  didn't  realize  the  rules  would  have  this  impact.  We're 
looking  into  the  issue." 

Such  a definition  excludes  many,  including  Utah's  Dames  Mooney,  Dohnson 
and  Patchen  himself. 

Patchen,  whose  wife  grew  up  near  Mirando  City,  said  he  never  held 
himself  out  to  be  a Native  American.  Rather,  he  has  taken  the  sacrament  at 
the  invitation  of  members  of  the  Native  American  Church  of  Oklahoma. 

"Every  religion  has  the  right  to  educate  the  dominant  culture  of  their 
religious  practices  and  level  of  sincerity.  Do  Indians  have  a right  to 
invite  me  in?  As  part  of  the  law  dealing  with  religious  freedom,  I'd  say 
they  do, " he  said . 

Dohnson  said  he,  too,  has  been  invited  to  join  in  the  church's 
ceremonies . 

"Peyote  is  only  a small  factor  of  what  goes  into  the  ceremony.  But  I 
believe  in  the  medicine,"  he  said. 

On  a recent  October  morning,  Navajo  Lewis  Peshlakai  drove  32  hours 
straight  from  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  to  purchase  5,000  peyote  buttons  with 
his  own  money.  A "roadman,"  or  priest,  Peshlakai,  44,  refers  to  the 
harvest  peyote  buttons  as  medicine. 

Before  driving  back  to  Arizona,  he  visited  a backyard  shrine  to  the 
cactus  in  Mirando  City. 

"I'm  going  to  tell  the  medicine,  'You're  mine  now.  You're  going  to 
belong  to  me,'"  Peshlakai  said. 

He  will  use  the  plant  in  ceremonies  to  heal  the  sick,  without  asking  for 
payment,  he  said. 

While  he  usually  makes  the  pilgrimage  once  a year,  this  trip  is  special: 
in  celebration  of  winning  back  his  job  at  a coal  mine  after  being  fired 
two  months  ago.  After  17  years  on  the  job,  Peshlakai  said  that  development 
made  him  feel  "as  if  I didn't  exist." 

"With  my  first  paycheck,  I promised  I would  come  here  to  gather  peyote. 
With  this  good  blessing,  I am  going  to  give  it  back  to  my  community,  to 


say  'thank  you'  for  getting  my  job  back/'  he  said. 

Johnson,  who  generally  charges  about  $180  for  1,000  fresh  peyote  buttons, 
loaded  his  customer's  cargo  into  burlap  potato  sacks.  Smaller,  dried 
peyote  buttons  sat  in  his  side  yard,  drying  on  rough,  wooden  pallets  in 
the  still-strong  October  sun.  A fence  and  locked  gate  surround  the  area, 
as  DEA  requires. 

"The  Indians  who  come  here  are  not  on  vacation,  or  to  sightsee,"  Johnson 
said.  "It's  a pilgrimage  for  the  Indians  to  make  the  sacrifice  to  come 
here. " 

bpfister@express-news . net 
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Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 


Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 


Sub j : Prison  Pen  Pals 

I am  grateful  to  the  Native  American  Inmates  and  Families  Support  Group  for 
allowing  me  to  access  their  database  of  Native  American  inmates  requesting 
pen  pals.  The  full  list  can  be  found  at 

http://www.angelfire.com/wy/nainmatessupportgrp/PEN,  along  with  a good 
basic  discussion  of  what  you  can  send,  and  what  is  forbidden  (customized 
to  several  different  states  and  institutions,  as  requirements  differ). 

Mario  C.L.  Martinez  K-03733 

C-5/205-L 

P.O.  Box  921 

Imperial,  Ca.  92251-0921 

Kelly  Lee  Case 
#224027  D-2-117 
Michigan  Pugsley  Facility 
7401  E.  Walton  Rd 
Kingsley,  Mi  49649 
Age:  37 

Gene  "Many  Spirits"  Busenbark 
#905552  CCH-316 
I.S.P.  P.O.  Box  41 
Michigan  City,  In.  46361 
Birthday;  6-3-65  Release  Date;  2030 

Seeking  male  and  female  pen  pals  for  letters  of  friendship. 

Native  American  Spiritual  knowkedge, and  whatever  else  we 
may  share  in  common. 

Faith;Native  American/Christian 

Flobbies : Reading,  writing, Indian  Art&  Leather  Crafts. 

Race:  Cherokee/German 

Sean  Bodden 

#951017  CCH-110 

I.S.P.  P.O.  Box  41 

Michigan  City,  In. 46361 

D.O.B.  1-29-70  Release  Date:  2057 


A once  aimless  nomad  exploring  new  horizons  i/s/o  whatever  possibilities 
Grandfather  sends  to  my  door;  be  it  friendship,mentorship,  or  ? 


If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 

brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 

information  about  them  they'd  like  shared. 

lanet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 

http : //www . owlstar . com 
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Bitter  Winds 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

Grandfather,  tell  me  about  the  people,  the  ones  called  Tsaa... 

There  are  no  Tsaa  People,  there  once  were  two  brothers  looking  for 
medicine  to  help  their  sister  who  was  ill  and  they  travelled  far  and  wide 
going  from  place  to  place  to  find  a way  to  help  her  and  in  doing  so  met 
many  people.  When  they  found  people  they  did  not  know  there  would  go  to 
the  elder  there,  the  Grandfather  would  say,  you  are  strangers  and  do  not 
belong  here. 

The  brothers  would  tell  the  story  of  how  they  came  to  be  there,  that 
they  were  seeking  some  knowledge  to  help  their  sick  sister  and  had  come 
this  say  to  find  what  these  people  had  to  offer,  to  learn  from  them  and 
the  proper  way  of  doing  things. 

The  Grandfather  said,  "Do  you  have  gifts  to  bring",  in  this  they  said  we 
do  not  have  much  but  offer  all  that  we  have.  In  the  distance  was  a rainbow 
and  that  had  travelled  on  it  and  in  doing  so  they  had  made  a trail  from  it 
to  there  and  that  trail  was  their  life,  the  rainbow  fashioned  by  every 
twist  and  turn  they  had  made  in  their  travels,  it  spoke  well  of  them. 

The  Grandfather  looked  at  this  and  said,  "You  have  enough  my  children" 
and  taught  them  in  the  way  they  should  walk,  teaching  them  about  the 
things  his  people  had  to  offer  and  sent  them  on  their  way. 

They  came  across  one  people,  when  they  came  upon  them  they  sat  in  a 
place  hollowed  out  by  the  wind,  and  when  they  announces  themselves  they 
said  nothing,  just  sitting  there  throwing  red  sand  all  over  themselves. 
They  did  not  talk,  or  see  them  or  listen  to  them,  but  just  threw  this  sand 
all  over  and  stirred  up  the  dust.  This  was  the  place  called  Tsaa,  the  home 
of  Bitter  Winds,  the  winds  that  blow  for  no  reason  but  to  cause  strife. 

The  wind  when  it  comes  to  you  carries  sand  and  if  you  are  caught  in  it,  it 
will  sting  your  face,  it  will  make  you  thing  why  are  you  here  and  where  am 
I going,  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  continue.  But  if  you  hang  on  it  will 
blow  over  and  be  gone.  It  is  always  there  this  wind,  so  it  is  with  life. 

Grandfather,  why  are  they  that  way?.  Son,  it  has  always  been  so  you  will 
find  it  all  through  your  life,  there  are  those  that  are  like  that  bitter 
wind,  when  they  come  to  you,  they  bring  nothing  but  stirred  up  dust  and  it 
will  sting,  it  comes  from  a place  where  there  are  those  people  who  do  not 
see,  or  hear  or  listen  and  not  matter  what  you  say  they  will  not  listen, 
but  just  throw  red  sand  all  over  themselves  and  stir  up  the  bitter  winds 

of  life from  the  Navajo  Way,  a centuries  old  story  in  the  songs 

and  legends  of  the  People,  the  Bitter  Winds  come  still  and  so  it  goes  on, 
but  it  will  pass,  there  will  be  better  days  than  this,  let  this  one  go 
by 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Heartprints 

There  comes  a time 
after  the  curtain  is  drawn 
when  death  is  no  longer  death 
but  birth 

Once  through  the  light 
and  back  again 
where  yesterday 
becomes  a new  Dawn 

Where  familiarity 
and  Tradition  blend 
making  new  bonds 
of  energy  and  light 

Where  once  the  price  paid 
held  so  dear 
is  but  dew 

in  Morning's  tender  light 

A place  where  Ancestors  meet 
to  hear  the  stories 
to  feel  the  life 
flow  again  in  dried  veins 

Death  is  not  a shroud 
but  a beginning 
the  Anceint  Ones  say 
there  is  more  than  one  door 

As  you  pass  by  this  way 
stop 

look  carefully 

you  will  see  them  here 

One  after  the  other 
walking  the  same  road 
Hearts  out  front 
starting  anew 

The  One  thread 
the  blood  coursing  again 
the  Hopes  and  Dreams 
fresh  and  new 

The  Seventh  generation  waits 
for  your  turn 
your  Journey 

to  the  beginning  through  the  end. 

Crys  The  Tears/Dreamwalker~Lakota 
copyright  2000 
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Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 


A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  October  29-November  4 


OKAKOPA 

(October) 

(Ikuwa) 

29 

The  leaves  sigh  with  the  wind's  caress. 

30 

In  knowledge  lies  the  greatest  power. 

31 

The  moon  is  my  guardian  on  this  night  of  nights. 

NOWEMAPA 

(November) 

(Welehu) 

November  was  the  first  month  of  the  Hoo-ilo  season,  which  ran  from  November 
through  April.  This  month  marked  the  season  when  people,  for  sport,  darted 
arrows  made  of  the  flower  stalk  of  the  sugar-cane. 

1 

Know  your  own  heart  as  no  other  can. 

2 

The  reward  for  all  endeavors  is  self-satisfaction. 

3 

Give  others  the  praise  you  would  covet  for  yourself. 

4 

Time  is  our  enemy  only  if  we  make  it  so. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Cheyenne  language  surviving 
By  3 AMES  HAGENGRUBER 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 

An  ancient  Cheyenne  prophet  said  his  people's  end  time  would  arrive  when 
they  stopped  speaking  their  language. 

Sweet  Medicine's  words  seemed  to  loom  larger  with  each  new  generation  of 
Northern  Cheyenne. 

But  a century-long  erosion  of  the  tribe's  tongue  is  beginning  to  slow, 
thanks  to  a recently  developed  language  teacher  certification  program  at 
Chief  Dull  Knife  College  in  Lame  Deer.  In  the  last  four  years,  the  number 
of  certified  language  instructors  has  nearly  doubled  to  13,  said  college 
President  Richard  Littlebear. 

"Our  language  was  taken  away  from  us,  but  we  are  desperately  hanging  on 
to  it,"  said  Littlebear,  who  holds  a doctorate  in  education.  "Once  you 
lose  a language,  you  lose  a culture.  Language  transmits  culture.  It  forms 
the  basis  for  identity." 

Using  a grant  from  the  W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  Chief  Dull  Knife  College 
developed  a language  education  curriculum  Littlebear  believes  will  help 
the  tribe  keep  its  language  alive. 

To  gain  state  certification,  the  potential  instructors  must  prove  their 
skill  in  English  and  Cheyenne. 

The  students  must  speak  fluently  and  translate  a text  from  English  to 
Cheyenne  without  using  a word  of  English. 


Cheyenne  is  an  ancient  language  and  the  students  must  improvise  when 
modern  words  are  encountered.  Diabetes,  for  example,  is  called  "the  sugar 
sickness"  using  Cheyenne  nouns.  The  potential  instructors  are  also  given 
lessons  on  teaching  methods. 

"We  recognize  that  fluency  does  not  make  you  a teacher,"  Littlebear  said. 
7 Since  1996,  Montana  has  been  one  of  the  few  states  that  has  a teacher 
certification  classification  for  Indian  languages,  Littlebear  said.  The 
certification  has  caused  grumbling  among  some  teachers  with  four-year 
degrees  - language  instructors  do  not  necessarily  need  a bachelor's  degree 
- but  Littlebear  said  the  special  status  is  needed  because  the  instructors 
are  often  the  only  repository  of  their  tribe's  language. 

"At  no  other  place  in  the  world  is  Assiniboine  or  Sioux  or  Gros  Ventre 
or  Cheyenne  taught.  You  can't  find  this  at  Yale  or  Harvard,"  he  said. 

"Many  of  the  (certified  teachers)  have  near-Ph.D.  knowledge  of  their  own 
language  and  culture." 

Montana's  universities  are  also  among  the  few  in  the  nation  that  give 
foreign  language  credit  for  Indian  languages.  This  is  an  added  incentive 
for  Northern  Cheyenne  students  who  increasingly  have  the  opportunity  to 
learn  the  Cheyenne  language  at  schools  across  the  reservation,  Littlebear 
said . 

About  40  percent  of  Northern  Cheyenne  speak  their  language,  Littlebear 
said.  Many  elders,  including  Littlebear,  grew  up  with  Cheyenne  as  their 
first  language,  but  were  not  allowed  to  speak  the  language  at  school.  The 
United  States  government  has  dropped  its  ban  on  native  languages,  but 
popular  culture  is  proving  more  destructive. 

The  threat  of  losing  the  language  was  even  more  real  because  Cheyenne 
was  not  a written  language  until  the  last  century,  when  linguists  adapted 
the  oral  sounds  to  the  English  alphabet.  This  meant  that  when  storytellers 
died,  pieces  of  the  culture  were  buried  with  them. 

Until  recently,  only  five  people  could  read  and  write  the  language.  The 
number  has  doubled  in  the  last  six  years,  Littlebear  said. 

Littlebear,  who  is  61,  didn't  begin  learning  to  write  and  read  in  his 
own  language  until  he  was  40. 

"I  thought  'Why  should  I always  be  reading  and  writing  in  a language 
that  is  killing  my  own?'"  he  said. 

Littlebear  said  the  culmination  of  his  "very  personal  journey"  came  five 
years  later  when  he  was  to  able  read  the  23rd  Psalm  of  the  Bible  in  his 
native  tongue.  The  passage  has  long  been  a favorite,  he  said. 

"It's  poetic  and  melodious,  written  by  people  who  love  language,"  he 
said.  "When  I learned  how  to  read  it  in  Cheyenne,  it  just  blew  me  away.  It 
was  even  more  poetic  and  evocative." 

"It's  soul-satisfying  to  be  able  to  read  and  speak  your  own  language." 

Although  there  are  more  language  instructors,  additional  work  is  needed 
to  counter  myths  about  learning  Cheyenne,  Littlebear  said.  Some  say 
Cheyenne  is  impossible  for  outsiders  to  learn,  or  it  can  only  be  soaked  up 
by  the  malleable  minds  of  youth. 

"Cheyenne  isn't  any  harder  to  learn  than  any  other  language,"  Littlebear 
insisted,  adding  that  adults  often  find  it  easier  to  learn  a second 
language  because  they  have  already  mastered  one  tongue. 

Non-Cheyenne  also  do  well  at  learning  the  language  - immersion 
instruction  camps  are  offered  every  summer  in  Lame  Deer. 

"White  speakers  are  socialized  differently,  they're  supposed  to  talk  out 
in  classes  and  be  more  vocal,"  Littlebear  said.  "That  makes  for  a very 
good  language  student.  You  can't  learn  language  in  silence." 

Cheyenne  language  instruction  concentrates  on  oral  practice.  The 
language  is  full  of  complicated  sounds,  including  silent  vowels,  "tsk" 
sounds  and  glottal  stops  (such  as  saying  "uh-uh").  Words  are  often 
constructed  by  stringing  together  strings  of  verbs  and  suffixes. 

"Sometimes  the  words  are  really  long,"  Littlebear  said. 

According  to  a Cheyenne  language  Web  site,  one  of  the  longest  words  is: 
"naohkosaa ' one ' sea ' mepohe ' vetsohe ' sto ' ane ' he, " which  translates  to  "I 
truly  do  not  pronounce  Cheyenne  well." 

Language  students  must  learn  to  laugh  at  themselves,  Littlebear  said. 

The  Cheyenne  are  masterful  jokesters  with  their  language,  but  they  are 
also  honored  by  people  who  attempt  their  ancient  tongue. 


"Whenever  a Cheyenne  speaks  Cheyenne , there's  always  laughter/' 
Littlebear  said.  "We  love  manipulating  the  Cheyenne  language  to  make  it 
funny.  We  love  talking  Cheyenne." 

Littlebear  said  he  hopes  the  language  certification  program  at  Chief 
Dull  Knife  College  will  keep  his  people  talking  and  laughing  in  their 
ancient  tongue  for  years  to  come.  "My  vision  is  that  the  Cheyenne  language 
will  be  spoken  forever." 

For  more  information  and  to  see  a list  of  Cheyenne 
words,  visit:  www.geocities.com/cheyenne_language/ 
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"Power  Of  Place; 

Folklorists  bring  stories  from  Alaska  and  the  nation  to  Anchorage 
conference" 

By  SANDI  GER3EVIC, 

Anchorage  Daily  News 

"The  story  did  not  begin  in  the  usual  way. 

Asked  to  give  his  life  history,  the  Yup'ik  man  did  not  immediately  talk 
about  his  lineage,  his  birth  date  or  the  highlights  that  mark  the  passage 
of  a life. 

He  began  with  the  mundane.  He  began  with  the  land. 

The  man  spoke  of  places  he'd  hunted  for  seals  as  a boy.  Of  where  he  knew 
a certain  plant  could  be  found.  Of  natural  landmarks  and  their  character. 

The  path  of  his  life  followed  the  way  to  fish  camp  and  berry  camp  and 
seal  camp.  As  he  talked,  it  became  clear  these  "memoryscapes, " connections 
to  landscape  through  personal  experience,  were  an  integral  part  of  his 
soul . 

It  wasn't  the  first  time  Holly  Cusack-McVeigh  had  encountered  this 
intense  relationship  between  people  and  land  in  Alaska. 

While  working  on  a photo  repatriation  project  in  Hooper  Bay,  a coastal 
community  in  Western  Alaska,  she  and  Bosco  Olson,  a local  son,  laid  out  a 
huge  map  on  a community-room  floor.  The  map  showed  the  English  names  for 
places  in  the  area.  All  day  long,  elders  stopped  by  to  offer  Yup'ik  names 
and  talk  about  these  places  to  hunt  and  fish,  some  of  which  are  abandoned. 

"It  became  so  much  more  than  that  so  quickly,"  Cusack-McVeigh  said.  "As 
people  began  to  fill  the  pages  with  more  than  just  a place  name  but  a 
memory  it  became  a very  emotional  thing." 

Cusack-McVeigh  and  Olson  will  share  their  research  this  morning  in  a 
panel  discussion,  "The  Power  of  Alaskan  Places,"  at  the  113th  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Folklore  Society. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  venerable  society  has  met  in  Alaska.  Founded 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1888,  the  society  drew  support  from  such  cultural 
and  artistic  leaders  of  the  time  as  writer  Mark  Twain  and  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes,  the  19th  U.S.  president.  Its  purpose  was  to  preserve  the  lively 
tradition  of  homespun  tales  and  oral  histories  found  in  the  many  cultures 
that  have  found  their  way  to  America. 

Today  the  society  has  about  2,500  members  and  subscribers  around  the 
world,  with  strong  academic  draw.  A Russian  and  a Palestinian  scholar  as 
well  as  a Harvard  University  professor  will  present  papers  touching  on 
the  mythical  aspects  of  John  Steinbeck,  lane  Fonda,  the  prophet  Elijah 
and  "Buffy  the  Vampire  Slayer."  Many  of  the  panels  at  the  conference, 
which  opened  Wednesday  evening  with  a session  at  the  Anchorage  Museum  of 


History  and  Art,  will  explore  aspects  of  America's  folk  life,  including 
music,  dance,  craft  and  stories. 

The  convention,  hosted  by  the  Hilton  Anchorage,  is  open  to  the  public. 

Alaska-related  workshops  include  discussions  of  the  political,  aesthetic 
and  functional  dimensions  of  Arctic  clothing;  Alaska  Native  music;  mask 
making  in  Anaktuvuk  Pass;  ethical  practices  for  documenting  Alaska  Native 
cultures;  and  the  new  practice  of  learning  the  Native  way  in  "culture 
camps . " 

The  Alaska-places  workshop  will  center  on  discussions  of  Hooper  Bay, 
Anaktuvuk  Pass,  Nunivak  Island,  St.  Lawrence  Island  and  King  Island. 

"Place  is  a subject  of  (scholarly)  interest  more  and  more,"  said  Phyllis 
Morrow  of  the  University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks,  who  will  serve  as  panel 
moderator.  "We're  all  very  connected  in  one  way  or  another  to  places.  Talk 
about  those  places  is  one  way  to  make  those  connections  and  what  keeps 
them  alive." 

Panelists  include  Deanna  Kingston,  a graduate  student  at  Oregon  State 
University  whose  mother  was  from  King  Island,  an  abandoned  Alaska  village 
whose  people  have  been  in  diaspora  for  about  35  years.  Kingston  felt  a 
pull  to  this  haunting  place  she'd  never  seen  before. 

The  people  of  King  Island  refer  to  their  former  home  as  a "paradise"  or 
being  "next  door  to  heaven."  With  poignancy,  they  speak  of  its  variety  of 
delicious  foods,  its  distinctive  features  and  the  stories  of  their  lives 
there . 

As  a graduate  student,  Kingston  explored  King  Island  dance  traditions. 

In  seeking  to  know  about  her  own  heritage,  she  made  her  own  connection  to 
King  Island  more  direct. 

"Connection  to  place  is  something  that  you  make  as  well  as  something 
that  you  have,"  Morrow  said. 

Another  panelist,  Carol  Zane  Holies,  will  discuss  the  complex  naming 
traditions  of  Natives  on  St.  Lawrence  Island,  where  names  "invoke  and 
reassert  ties  to  land,  family,  settlement  and  community." 

Robert  Drozda  will  show  how  Nunivak  Island  Eskimos  have  adapted  new 
technologies  to  continue  the  traditional  transmission  of  names  and  other 
important  cultural  information. 

And  Margaret  Blackman,  a professor  of  anthropology  at  State  University 
of  New  York  College  at  Brockport  will  discuss  Native  identity  and  changing 
times  in  Anaktuvuk  Pass,  a village  of  300  people  settled  in  1949. 

There,  elders  still  think  of  themselves  as  nomadic  and  speak  longingly 
of  their  forebears,  those  "lucky  people"  always  moving  over  a landscape  of 
names  and  places  that  covered  some  300  miles.  In  her  paper  "99721  --  The 
Place  of  Many  Caribou  Droppings,"  Blackman  examines  Anaktuvuk  Pass  as  both 
an  American  ZIP  code  town  and  a hunting  ground  of  the  ancients,  whose  name 
refers  to  its  annual  herd  migration. 

"The  whole  landscape  is  dotted  with  places  that  represent  hunting  sites, 
camping  sites,"  said  Blackman,  who  has  studied  Anaktuvuk  Pass  culture 
since  1988.  "The  idea  of  movement  is  very  important." 

In  Alaska,  Morrow  said,  we're  constantly  struggling  with  all  kinds  of 
issues  about  how  we're  going  to  treat  this  land.  Knowing  the  multiple 
political,  emotional,  spiritual  and  personal  associations  Alaska  people 
have  with  their  landscape  is  vital,  she  said. 

"People  in  Alaska,"  she  said,  "feel  very  fiercely  about  specific  Alaskan 
places . " 
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Park  City,  Utah  - The  Native  American  2002  Foundation  is  teaming  up  with  The 


Canyons  to  create  an  interactive  native  American  village  near  the  resort's 
entrance.  This  partnership,  in  celebration  of  the  2002  Games,  will  be  a main 
attraction  at  The  Canyons  beginning  December  15th.  One  of  the  components  of 
this  American  West  celebration  will  be  the  raising  of  a behemoth  tipi. 

Windriver  construction,  Heber  Log  and  Red  Hawk  Trading  will  attempt  to 
assemble  the  5 and  1/2  story  tip  at  the  Canyons  on  the  15th  of  December. 

This  new  tipi  will  break  the  old  record,  currently  held  by  a dentist  in 
Montana,  by  13  feet.  The  Native  Americans  only  thought  it  appropriate  that 
this  record  be  held  by  indiginous  people. 

The  colossal  tipi  will  be  made  traditional  Ute  style,  with  Douglas  Fir 
pine  and  canvas.  After  it  has  been  completed,  it  will  be  blessed  by  a Ute 
spiritual  leader  and  then  Guinness  Book  of  World  Record's  will  certify  the 
new  record  on  January  1st  where  the  Canyons  and  Native  American  2002  will 
celebrate  with  a party  and  a lazer  light  show. 

The  tipi  will  tower  at  55  feet.  Dwarfing  the  traditional  16  foot  tipis 
that  will  surround  it. 

The  Indian  village  will  include  horses,  buffalo,  wolves,  bears,  mountain 
men  and  Native  American  vendors  offering  jewelry,  pottery,  art  work, 
hand-made  flutes,  drums  and  Native  foods.  This  will  complement  the 
performances  at  The  Canyons  which  will  include  traditional  dancers  and 
musicians  along  with  contemporary  Native  musicians.  Traditional  storytelling 
will  be  offered  as  well  to  children. 

Some  of  the  major  sponsors  that  have  made  this  possible  are: 

The  Canyons  Resort 
Heber  Log 

Windriver  Construction 
Red  Hawk  Trading 
Ute  Tribe 

Shoshoni-Bannock  Tribe 
R.  Harold  Burton  Foundation 
El  Paso  Oil 
Dominion  Oil 
Coastal  Oil 

Episcopal  Diocese  of  Utah 
Pruitt,  Gushee  & Bachtell 

For  more  details,  call  me  or  write: 

Chester  Edrington,  Development 

Native  American  2002  Foundation 

309  East  100  South 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111 

(801)  322-5244 

fax:  (801)  322-5245 

Email:  NaAmerican2002@aol.com 

www.celebration-mountains.de 
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1)  NAC  Topics  for  10/22  - 10/26 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

3)  Different  Drums  - Cyberskins 

4)  alterNATIVE  VOICES 

5)  Earthsongs  - Dim  Wilson 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  10/22  - 10/26 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www.airos.org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 
http://www.nativeamericacalling.com/nac_affiliates . shtm 
MON  - 10/22:  Security  in  Native  Lands: 

The  threat  of  terrorism  is  widespread  in  America.  Communities  are  weighing 


their  likelihood  of  being  targets.  Some  Native  governments  are  taking 
special  precautions  and  measures,  while  many  others  are  not.  Is  terrorism  a 
direct  threat  to  Indian  Country?  Probably  not.  But  look  at  Hoover  Dam  and 
the  Alaska  Pipeline.  Indirectly,  tribal  communities  could  be  impacted,  or 
worse  case  scenario,  devastated  environmentally  and  economically.  Do  you 
feel  safe  living  in  America?  Guests  include  Bob  Ecoffey  (Lakota),  Director 
of  Law  Enforcement  Programs  for  the  BIA. 

TUE  - 10/23:  Domestic  Rape  & Sexual  Assault: 

It  is  one  of  Native  America's  dirty  little  secrets  that  has  been  kept 
quiet.  But  tribal  leaders  are  slowly  beginning  to  publicly  address  the 
widespread  problem  of  domestic  rape  and  sexual  assault  that  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions.  A national  movement  is  underway  to  create  more  rape 
training  for  tribal  police,  improve  rape  examination  services,  and  to 
improve  and  increase  the  resources  available  for  rape  counseling.  Is  sexual 
assault  killing  Indian  Country?  Guests  include  Cecelia  Firethunder 
(Lakota),  Public  Education  Specialist  for  Cangleska,  Inc. 

WED  - 10/24:  Alaska's  Subsistence  Fight: 

The  U.S.  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  has  scheduled  an  oversight  hearing 
on  subsistence  early  next  month.  Native  leaders  are  looking  to  Congress  to 
help  resolve  this  battle  over  hunting  and  fishing  priority  that  has  been  a 
source  of  conflict  and  controversy  for  Alaska  residents  for  years.  Federal 
law  says  rural  residents  should  receive  a priority,  but  the  state 
constitution  forbids  such  a priority.  Will  Congress  pr-empt  state  law? 
Guests  include  Dulie  Kitka  (Chugach  Eskimo),  President  of  the  Alaska 
Federation  of  Natives. 

THU  - 10/25:  The  Politics  of  Federal  Recognition: 

Recent  decisions  by  new  BIA  Chief  Neal  McCaleb  (Chickasaw)  brought  the 
federal  recognition  of  the  Chinook  Nation,  the  Duwamish  Tribe  and  Nipmuc 
Nation  to  a standstill.  Criticism  of  previous  BIA  decisions  has  added  to 
the  controversy.  Some  tribes  are  challenging  this  process,  while  others 
wonder  why  a government  agency  has  the  final  word  to  recognize  tribes  in 
the  first  place.  Should  there  be  an  independent  body  to  determine  tribal 
recognition?  Guests  include  Kevin  Gover  (Pawnee),  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  BIA. 

FRI  - 10/26:  Repatriating  Native  Remains: 

Science  and  archeology  proponents  argue  that  by  studying  ancient  Indian 
remains,  it  could  help  in  determining  genetic  ties.  Tribes  argue  that  their 
descendants  and  funerary  items  should  be  respected  and  returned  to  Mother 
Earth  and  the  tribal  community  to  which  they  belong.  But  conflicts  are 
still  arising  about  who  has  ownership  over  the  remains.  Is  the  Native 
American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  finally  starting  to  benefit 
tribes?  Guests  include  Dim  Pepper  Henry  (Kaw),  Repatriation  Program  Manager 
at  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian. 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

This  week  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE  features  the  following  artists:  Brule  from 
their  "We  The  People"  CD.  Cherokee  Rose  lifts  us  up  to  her  "Clouds." 
Medicine  Dream  displays  their  more  traditional  side  with  an  "Honor  Song"  as 
well  as  their  contemporary  side  with  "We  Belong."  Ah  Nee  Mah  sings  by  the 
"Sacred  Fire."  loanne  Shenandoah  brings  us  two  cuts  from  her  new  "Eagle 
Cries"  CD.  AO  inspire  us  as  they  sing  of  "Amerika"  (That's  the  way  they 
spell  it,  not  me!).  Native/African  American  Don  Pullen  presents  a true 
multicultural  mixing  of  musical  idioms  - Native  American  Pow  Wow  and 
American  lazz  - with  "River  Song."  Lew  Webster  and  The  Little  Big  Band  sing 
to  us  of  what  the  world  needs  now,  "Universal  Love." 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Monday  10/22:  4pm,  10pm 
Tuesday  10/23:  4am 
Saturday  - 10/27:  3pm 
Sunday  - 10/28:  4am,  3pm 
Monday  - 10/29:  4am 

3)  Different  Drums  - Cyberskins 

Quite  a few  years  ago,  Buffy  Sainte-Marie  invented  the  word  "cyber-skins," 
to  describe  the  way  that  indigenous  people  are  using  tools  of  technology  to 


promote  and  re-create  traditional  cultures. 

This  week  on  Different  Drums  we  honor  musicians  of  Native  heritage  who  are 
using  computer  technology  to  share  their  music  with  the  world.  From  the 
intertribal  powwow  singing  of  Yellowjacket , to  movie  music  from  Arigon 
Starr,  all  the  songs  we  share  on  this  week's  show  arrived  through  the 
computer,  either  downloaded  from  the  Internet  or  received  by  email. 

Included  will  be  music  that  has  never  been  released  on  CD  from  artists  you 
may  never  have  heard  before  from  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  So  tune  in  and  log 
on,  for  a varied  sampling  of  the  Native  music  that's  available  online  these 
days,  this  week  on  Different  Drums. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Tuesday  10/23:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Wednesday  10/24:  4am 
Saturday  10/27:  5pm 
Sunday  10/28:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  10/29:  6am 

4)  alterNATIVE  VOICES 

Vernon  Cawker  tells  us  about  a new  soft  drink  endorsed  by  the  Zuni  people. 
We  reach  back  in  the  music  library  to  dust  off  some  old  XIT  fun  tunes  and  a 
clip  from  Club  Red  with  funnyman  Charlie  Hill. 

Program  information,  events  calendar  and  contact  info  is  always  available 
at  www.alternativevoices.org 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  10/24:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Thursday  10/25:  4am 
Saturday  10/27:  6pm 
Sunday  10/28:  7am,  6pm 
Monday  10/29:  7am 

5)  Earthsongs  - Dim  Wilson 

Next  time  on  Earthsongs:  Modern  Music  from  Native  America  --  an  archive 
interview  with  composer  and  producer  Dim  Wilson,  whose  credits  include  two 
Robbie  Robertson  albums,  Walela,  Little  Wolf  Band,  Tulku  and  Karen  Therese 
(pron:  tear-EES).  We'll  also  spin  an  eclectic  music  mix  from  Dimi  Hendrix, 
Derry  Alfred  and  the  Medicine  Beat,  Doanne  Shenandoah  and  Brent  Michael 
Davids . 

All  this  and  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day. 

Details  at  www.earthsongs.net 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Thursday  10/25:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Friday  10/26:  4am 
Saturday  10/27:  4pm 
Sunday  10/28:  5am,  4pm 
Monday  10/29:  5am 

Eric  Martin 

Native  American  Public  Telecommunications  (NAPT) 

Web  Communications  Specialist 
emartin2@unl.edu 

Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  nativetelecom.org 
To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with 
the  subject  heading  subscribe. 

"RE : Gathering  of  Bundles"  

Date:  Sat,  20  Oct  2001  21:38:29  -0500 
From:  "D.  Mitchell"  <wanigel@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : Fwd:  Date/Place  for  "Gathering  of  Bundles" 

I just  received  this  e-mail  today,  and  decided  to  pass  it  on  exactly  as  I 
received  it  - Dale. 

Date:  Fri,  19  Oct  2001  08:04:45  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  "K.T.  Hart"  <cree_hart_throb@yahoo. com> 


Sub j : Gathering  of  Bundles 

>To:  Donna  <gringa@centurytel . net> 


HERE  IS  THE  INFORMATION  THAT  YOU  REQUESTED,  GATHERING  OF  BUNDLES 
DATE:  NOV.  1,  2001 

LOCATION:  WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA  CANADA 

THE  FORKS  HISTORICAL  PARK 

INFORMATION 

MEETING:  OCT.  31,  2001 

CIRCLE  OF  LIFE  THUNDERBIRD  HOUSE 
715  MAIN  ST. 

CORNER  OF  HIGGINS  AND  MAIN 
INFORMATION  AND  BILETS  WILL  BE  GIVEN  OUT 
GATHERING:  THE  FORKS  HISTORICAL  SITE 

10:30  A.M.  - BEGIN  TO  GATHER  AND  PREPARE 
12:00  P.M.  - ADDRESS  GATHERING 
*AFTER  ADDRESSES  AND  TEACHINGS  GIVEN 
THEN  CEREMONY  WILL  START. 

Original  Message 

October  1,  2001 

Tansi,  Annin,  Hau  Koda,  Booshoo, 

My  people,  I come  to  you  today  with  a heavy  heart  at  the  way  our  Mother 
Earth  is  crying  out.  She  cries  because  of  the  chaos  and  destruction  and 
violence  that  has  entered  on  Turtle  Island.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
innocent  lives  taken  on  Sept.  11,  2001  and  even  now  we  walk  everyday  with 
a heavy  step  in  our  hearts  and  our  feet. 

The  prophecies  of  our  people  talked  about  a time  like  this  and  we  have 
now  entered  upon  it.  We  as  the  First  Peoples  of  Turtle  Island  must  come 
together  and  pray  in  our  languages  and  hearts  to  the  Creator  above  for 
strength,  healing,  and  peace  for  Mother  Earth  and  all  its  people. 

I call  on  my  brothers  and  sisters  from  the  East  where  all  life  begins  to 
come  and  be  with  our  people,  you  as  the  protectors  of  the  Eastern  doorway 
know  of  your  teachings  and  have  your  wisdom  to  share  with  us  the  people. 

I call  on  my  brothers  and  sisters  from  the  south  who  look  over  the 
medicines  to  come  and  be  with  your  people  and  bring  your  medicines  for 
healing  of  our  peoples.  You  as  the  protectors  of  the  Southern  doorway 
have  much  wisdom  to  share  of  the  medicines  lost  to  our  peoples. 

I call  on  my  brothers  and  sisters  from  the  West  where  the  protectors  of 
the  water  are  to  come  and  bring  your  sacred  gifts  and  that  life  source  to 
our  people  again.  You  as  the  protectors  of  the  Western  doorway  can  bring 
life  back  to  the  people  with  your  teachings  of  love  and  life. 

I call  on  my  brothers  and  sisters  from  the  North  where  the  great  wind 
comes  from  to  bring  new  breath  and  life  to  the  peoples  of  Turtle  Island. 
You  as  the  protectors  of  the  Northern  doorway  have  much  to  bring  and  as 
fast  as  the  wind  blows  and  spreads  out  we  need  to  bring  healing  back  to 
the  people  of  Mother  Earth  and  Turtle  Island. 

We  as  all  First  Peoples,  Native  Americans  and  First  Nations  people  need 
to  come  together  in  a sacred  hoop  and  bring  all  our  pipes  together  and 
smoke  together.  So  be  it  that  I propose  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Creator 
and  our  grandmothers  and  grandfathers  of  yesterday  that  we  gather  together 
as  the  people  and  show  unity  amongst  the  tribes  of  Turtle  Island. 

I say  these  words  from  the  heart  and  ask  for  nothing  in  return,  only 
that  we  need  to  some  together  as  a people  and  unite  in  a common  cause  to 
help  in  the  healing  of  Turtle  Island  and  Mother  Earth.  I propose  we  meet 
in  the  centre  of  Mother  Earth  which  lies  just  over  the  Border  in  Canada  in 
the  Province  that  is  called  Manitoba.  I give  my  people  one  month  to 
prepare  and  to  get  back  to  me  so  that  we  can  account  for  the  people  that 
are  to  gather  here.  So  be  it  that  on  Nov.  1,  2001  we  shall  gather  as  one 
nation  and  bring  our  sacred  bundles  together  to  pray  together  and  bring 
the  healing  that  has  been  long  awaited.  We  as  the  First  People  of  Turtle 
Island  have  that  responsibility  for  the  other  nations. 

In  the  spirit  of  our  teachers  of  the  past  and  for  those  teachers  to  come 
I ask  you  in  a humble  way  to  let  me  know  if  I have  your  support.  I only 
ask  for  the  pipes  and  bundles  to  come  together  and  the  people  to  show  a 
unity  not  seen  amongst  our  people  before.  I call  to  all  my  Elders, 


brothers  and  sisters  to  look  into  your  hearts  and  see  what  you  can  see.  I 
know  I speak  from  the  heart  and  know  what  we  can  do  if  you  come  to  this 
gathering.  Please  pass  this  on  to  anyone  that  may  be  interested  in  a 
gathering  of  this  magnitude  and  proportion.  We  need  everyone  to  know  of 
this  information  so  pass  this  on  to  everyone  and  let  people  know 
everywhere. 

Egosani,  Meegwitch,  Mitauke  Oyasin 
In  the  Spirit  of  Peace 
One  Voice 
Kevin  T.  Hart 

Pego  Petagosew  - Cree 
Pejic  Conoodagozit  - Ojibway 
Wicaho  Wanji  - Sioux 

If  you  need  more  information  e-mail  one  of  our  helpers 
at  cree_hart_throb@yahoo.com 

At  present  I need  to  know  how  many  people  are  interested  in  this 
gathering  as  I am  getting  alot  of  good  feedback  from  many  people. 

The  Gathering  will  take  place  on  Nov.  1,  2001.  The  location  has  not 
been  determined  because  I need  to  know  asap  who  is  interested  in 
attending  such  a gathering.  If  you  require  additional  information 
please  contact  me  Kevin  @ 204-284-8046  evenings  or 
204-940-4240  during  the  day.  I thank  you  for  your  time  and  so  far 
Creator  is  smiling  down  as  people  from  all  the  sacred  directions  are 
showing  a genuine  interest  in  coming  to  the  gathering. 

Egosani, 

One  Voice 
Kevin  T.  Hart 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Sun,  21  Oct  2001  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 


date:  wed,  12  sep  2001  08:18:47  -0500 
from:  gary  smith  <gars@speakeasy . org> 
sub j : na  news  item 

------  -cforwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="aboriginal  festival" 

international  aboriginal  festival 

all  nations  under  one  sky  - preventing  racism 

november  30'th  to  december  2'nd  2001 

lansdowne  park  - aberdeen  pavilion  and  coliseum  build 

Ottawa,  Ontario  Canada 

official  website: 

http://iafcan.tripod.ca/page2.html 

the  international  aboriginal  festival  is  a non-political,  cross-cultural 
family  event  that  offers  something  for  everyone.  it  is  a time  for  all 
nations  to  share  and  learn  about  aboriginal  people  from  all  over  the 
world,  people  of  all  ages  and  nationalities  will  enjoy  the  many 
activities  this  festival  has  to  offer. 

++admiss ion -pas sports 

+general  passport 

elder's  gathering  and  women's  support  group  workshops/seminars, 
international  powwow  & market 


adults  passport  10.00  per  day 

children's  passport  under  5-12  yrs  5.00  per  day 
crafters/artists/food/tourism  providers  marketplace  only 
adults  5.00  per  day 
children  under  5-12  yrs  3.00  per  day 

+international  talent  showcase 
adults  12.00 

children  under  5-12  yrs  8.00 

school  day  - (invited  teachers  and  children  only) -free 
all  events 

elders  over  65  (be  honest) 
and 

children  under  5 
free 

tickets  available  by  calling  (613)  247-0423 

or  by  email  at  iafcan@home.com  and  put  'tickets'  in  the  subject  line 


4th  annual 

doc  holliday  days  and  native  american  festival  2001 
Saturday,  november  10th,  9am  til  9pm 
Sunday,  november  11th,  9am  til  6pm 
storytellers,  arts  & crafts, 
games,  food  and  fun! 

experience  the  excitement  of  the  dance 

and  culture  of  the  native  americans 

host  drum  - tba 

head  man  - scott  crisp 

head  lady  - monica  arrington 

m/c  - gary  smith 

a/d  - tba 

math  fields,  griffin,  ga 

for  more  information:  contact 

mark  or  ruth  davis  (256)  820-6315 

a $5.00  donation  to  the  doc  holliday  society 

gets  you  a million  $$$  worth  of  fun !!!!!!!!!!! 

western  reenactments  - living  history  at  its 

very  best  - old  car  cruise  on  sat.  at  1 to  5 


whispering  winds  powwow  dates 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 
email  us  your  dates  whiswind@i-55.com 

for  dates  to  appear  in  whispering  wind  magazine, 
dates  need  to  be  submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance. 

last  update:  july  11,  2001 

these  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from  flyers 
emails,  phone  calls,  whispering  wind  or  its  publisher  written  heritage, 
inc.,  are  not  responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations,  it  is  always 
a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for  verification. 

October  2001 

26-28  14th  annual  mid-columbia  river  powwow,  celilo,  or. 
info:  (509)  877-6105. 

26-28  southeastern  indian  intertribal  powwow,  the  parks  at  chehaw,  albany 
georgia.  info:  jerry  laney  229-787-5180  evenings,  nativeway@mindspring.com 
or  www.nativewayproductions.com. 

26-28  14th  annual  mid-columbia  river  powwow,  celilo,  or. 
info:  (509)  865-5121. 

26-28  southeastern  indian  intertribal  powwow,  corner  of  s jefferson 
(hwy  91)  & albany  by-pass,  albany,  ga.  info:  (229)  787-5180. 


27  2nd  annual  competition  powwow,  legend  of  the  white  buffalo.  $15,000 
prize  money,  lone  star  convention  & expo  center,  conroe,  tx.  info:  carroll 
cocchia:  936-441-4572  or  anna  edwards:  281-452-3614, 
vendors  call:  pat  poland  : 936-756-1225 

27-28  four  wins  tribe  louisiana  cherokee  confederacy  powwow,  forestry 
festival  fairgrounds,  west  louisiana,  la.  info:  (337)  537-8318 

november  2001 

2-4  powwow,  f redericksburg  fairgrounds,  fredericksburg,  va. 
info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 

2 -4  15th  annual  aia  orlando  pow  wow.  sponsored  by  the  american  indian 
association  of  fla.,  inc.  central  florida  fairgrounds  orlando,  fl. 
info:  (407)  862-9676  aiapowwow@cf 1 . rr . com 

9-11  36th  annual  yakama  natioin  veteran's  day  celebration  & powwow, 
pavilion,  white  swan,  wa.  infoj  (509)  877-6105. 

9-11  4th  annual  festival  of  native  american  arts,  harley  paiutes 
campground,  georgetown,  fl.  info:  (386)  328-9988. 

9- 11  the  great  american  indian  exposition,  showplace,  richmond,  va. 
info:  (252)  257-5383  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 

10  26th  annual  veterans  powwow,  cliftonville  middle  school,  cliftonville 
road,  northampton,  england.  host  drum  centreland  singers,  kirn  oakeshott 
m/c.  info  01144  1064  414155. 

10  tri-cities  inter-tribal  association,  inc.  and  fort  lee  equal 
opportunity  honor  pow  wow.  fort  lee,  Virginia,  to  honor  pow/mia  and 
veterans  from  all  wars,  info:  (804)  530-3880  or  email  tcitainc@aol.com 

10- 11  2nd  annual  Clearfield  veterans  day  pow-wow.  Clearfield  middle  school, 
Clearfield,  pa.  info:  (814)834-6452.  email:  pjcrow@hotmail.com 

15-18  tullahoma  intertribal  powwow,  south  jackson  civic  center,  tullahoma, 
tn.  info:  ( 229)  787-5180.  www.nativewayproductions.com 
17  white  star  gourd  dance,  lions  club,  clermont,  in. 
info:  mel  (812)  988  9070  or  mchoefling@msn.com 

23-25  35th  annual  liha  fall  powwow  sponsored  by  the  la.  indian  heritage 
assn,  hidden  oaks  campground,  robert,  la.  info:  (504)  366-5409  or  367-1375 
or  email:  andi4769@aol.com.  trader  info:  larry  (985)878-4610  or 
amangi@bellsouth.net.  camping  info:  (800)  359-0940 
23-25  native  american  month  social  powwow  and  craft  market,  rillito 
raceway  park,  tucson,  az.  info:  (520)  622-4900 

e-mail  your  powwow  date  information  to  whiswind@i-55.com 
whispering  wind  magazine 

crafts,  material  culture,  history  & powwows 
whispering  wind  toll  free:  1-800-301-8009 
po  box  1390  (dept.  3)  voice:  985-796-5433 
folsom,  la  70437-1390  fax:  985-796-9236 
copyright  c.  2001  written  heritage 


anderson's  native  american  events  page 
http://andersons-web.com/billyone . html 

this  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  native  american  events,  we 
have  posted  information  on  pow-wows,  festivals,  rodeos,  art  & craft  shows, 
seminars  and  many  other  types  of  gatherings  that  represents  the  native 
american  culture,  please  feel  free  to  send  us  information  about  your 
gatherings  to  post,  along  with  our  list  of  events,  we  have  included  links 
to  all  other  event  pages  that  we  are  aware  of  so  that  you  can  use  this 
page  as  your  native  american  event  index  page,  as  hard  as  we  work  to  make 
sure  the  information  we  post  is  correct,  mistakes  seem  easy  to  make, 
therefore  before  you  depart  for  a gathering,  please  use  the  contact 
numbers  given  and  verify  all  of  the  important  information  for  yourself, 
we  can  be  contacted  as  follows: 
write  us: 
anderson ' s 
11372  timber  lane 
brooksville,  florida  34601 


Anderson's  Web  Powwows 


October  26  - 27,  2001:  12th  Annual  South  Texas  (Way  South)  Powwow  in 
McAllen,  Texas.  No  contact  information  given. 

October  26  - 27,  2001:  Meherrin  Indian  Tribe  Annual  Competition  Powwow, 
Meherrin  Indian  Tribal  Grounds,  between  Murfreesboro  and  Ahoskie,  North 
Carolina  For  more  information  call:  252-332-4923  or  252-398-3321. 

October  26  - 28,  2001:  Southeastern  Indian  Intertribal  Powwow  at  Chehaw 
Park,  Albany,  Georgia.  For  information  call:  912-787-5180  evenings. 

November  2-4,  2001:  15th  Annual  AIA  Pow  Wow  of  Orlando.  Held  as  always 
at  the  Central  Florida  Fair  Grounds  in  Orlando,  Florida  this  has  been  the 
best  dance  in  Florida  for  quite  a few  years.  Prize  money,  great  vendors 
and  always  good  music  and  people.  For  more  information  call:  407-389-1418 
or  407-363-9917.  You  can  e-mail  at:  AIAPowwow@cfl . rr . com 
Powwow  Director:  Christi 

November  2-4,  2001:  Fredericksburg  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia 
For  more  information:  e-mail:  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com 
or  call  252-257-5383 

November  2-4,  2001:  Thunderbird  Intertribal  Powwow,  Eglin,  AFB,  Florida. 
No  contact  information  given,  but  call  the  Base. 

November  9 - 11,  2001:  4th  Annual  Festival  of  native  American  Arts  at 
Harley  Paiute's  campground  1269  CR  309  in  Georgetown,  FL.  For  more 
information  call  386-328-9988. 

November  9 - 11,  2001:  The  White  Buffalo  Society  Inc.  Pow-Wow  / Festival 
to  be  held  on  the  front  lawn  of  The  Market  of  Marion  in  Belleview,  Florida 
This  is  a free  dance  located  on  RT  # 441  South  of  Belleview.  All  drums 
welcome.  For  information  call  352-625-2279  or  e-mail:  THEWBSINC@aol.com 

November  9 - 12,  2001:  The  Greta  American  Indian  Exposition,  showplace, 
Richmond,  Virginia.  For  more  information  contact: 
e-mail  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com  or  call  252-257-5383 

November  10  - 11,  2001:  12th  Annual  Texas  Championship  Pow  Wow  Arts  and 
Craft  Show  held  at  Traders  Village,  Houston,  Texas.  For  more  information 
contact  972-647-2331. 

November  12  - 13,  2001:  Clearfield  Veterans  Day  Pow  Wow,  Clearfield  Middle 
School,  Clearfield  PA.  For  more  information  contact  Paul  814-834-6452. 

November  16  - 17,  2001:  The  Indian  Territory  Festival  showcases  Native 
American  Artists.  The  2001  Festival  will  be  held  at  the  Broken  Arrow 
Community  Center,  1500  S.  Main,  Broken  Arrow,  Oklahoma.  This  year's 
Festival  will  honor  the  15  artists  who  have  been  invited  to  exhibit  in 
Celle  Germany  Aug  1 to  October  1,  2001.  For  more  information,  contact  the 
Indian  Territory  Gallery  (918)  259-1772. 

November  17,  2001:  Fourth  Annual  White  Star  Gourd  dance  Powwow,  Clermaont, 
Indiana.  For  more  information  contact:  e-mail  mchoefling@msn.com  or  call 
812-988-9070  or  317-780-0000. 

February  2,  2002:  10th  Annual  First  Americans  in  the  Art  Awards  Century 
Plaza  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills,  CA.  For  More  information  call:  818-623-9520. 
Visit  us  on  the  web  at:  http://www.firstamericans.org 

February  22  - 24,  2002:  Ancient  Voices  3rd  annual  Benefit  Pow  Wow  To  help 
benefit  Sovereign  Nations  Cultural  Preservation  Center  in  the  building  of 
their  Museum.  The  location  is  Myakkahatchee  Creek  Park,  North  Port, 
Florida.  Use  exit  33  off  1-75.  Visit  us  on  the  web  at:  http: //www. sncpc . 


home.dhs.org  For  information  e-mail:  ancient_voices_pow_wow_@yahoo.com 

May  10  - 11,  2001:  The  Augusta  Pow  Wow  (new  location  see  flyer)  FLYER 
CLICK  HERE!  Augusta  Georgia.  For  more  information  call  706-771-1221  or  e- 
mail:  krazywilly@mindspring.com 

Duly,  2002:  Yes  2002!  National  Powwow  12.  Duly,  2002  in  Crescent  City, 
Illinois.  The  committee  is  looking  for  input  and  suggestions  on  how  to 
make  The  National  Powwow  experience  more  enjoyable  and  rewarding.  See  our 
Web  Site  at:  www.nationalpowwow.com  Please  send  input  to:  3.  Ford  Griggs, 
Chairman,  National  Powwow  12,  Rt.  3,  Box  110,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma  74003 
Telephone  918-662-5317,  Fax  918-662-5317,  or  e-mail  at:  FordGriggs@aol.com 

August  2-4,  2002:  Pow  Wow  at  Frank  Liske  Park  in  Concord,  North  Carolina 
Ridgie  Tucker  will  lead  the  host  Southern  Drum.  There  will  be  Gourd 
Dancing.  3im  Charlton  and  Amy  Anderson  will  be  the  head  dancers  and  3im 
Anderson  will  MC  once  again.  The  dates  and  place  are  still  tentative  but 
it  is  expected  to  remain  at  the  park  and  the  dates  will  be  very  close. 

Once  the  committee  gets  everything  together  for  this  one  we  will  update 
this  notice.  You  should  put  this  little  dance  on  your  calendar  as  it  has 
been  outstanding  the  last  few  years.  For  more  information  contact  George 
Hoyt  (704)786-5705  or  e-mail  him  at:  gehoyt@concordnc.com 


http : //www. geocities . com/Athens/Olympus/9173 /powwows . htmlOctober  2001 


Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar 


I have  collected  these  listings  from  various  places  on  the  web  and  from 
Usenet,  as  well  as  other  listings  that  I receive  and  requests  from  powwow 
organizers.  I do  not  take  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  (or  spelling)  of 
any  of  these  listings.  Use  the  contact  information  provided  to  make  sure 
that  the  powwow  has  not  changed  date,  time,  location,  or  other  details.  In 
most  cases,  I have  included  all  of  the  information  that  I have  for  each 
listing.  If  you  have  anything  to  add  or  change,  please  let  me  know. 

Listings  added  since  August  28,  2001  are  indicated  by  the  icon,  listings 
changed  since  that  date  are  indicated  by  the  icon. 

This  page  is  maintained  and  copyright  (1998-2001)  by  Aaron  Wyckoff.  It  is 
updated  approximately  four  times  a year  (if  possible).  If  you  have 
corrections  to  make  or  would  like  to  see  your  powwow  listed  here,  please 
send  me  an  e-mail  message  with  the  appropriate  information  (you  must 
include  the  event  name,  exact  date,  city,  state,  and  a contact  number  or 
email;  any  additional  information  is  helpful  but  not  required). 

Last  updated  on  September  28,  2001. 

October  12-13  - Tutxinmepu  Powwow  Location:  Kibbie  Dome,  University  of 
Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho.  Notes:  Dance  and  drum  competitions.  Queen  contest. 
Head  Man,  Louie  Plant;  Head  Lady,  Mildred  Onepennee;  Arena  Director, 
Phillip  Allen;  MC,  Francis  Cullooyah  and  Cliff  Silohn.  Contact:  Camille 
Arthur  (208)  883-2800;  (888)  884-3246  exts.  5173,  7716  or  6205;  e-mail 
tutxinmepu@yahoo.com;  vendors  contact  Yolanda  Bisbee  (888)  884-3246;  Flyer 
(MS  Word,  490  Kb). 

October  26-27  - Twelfth  Annual  South  Texas  Powwow  Location:  Brown  Middle 
School,  2100  South  Ware  Rd.,  McAllen,  Texas.  Notes:  Grand  Entry  Friday  8 
pm,  Saturday  7 pm.  Gourd  Dancing.  Exhibition  dancing,  Saturday  10  am.  Host 
Southern  Drum,  South  Wind;  Host  Northern  Drum,  Eagle  Point.  Contact: 

Robert  Solo  (956)  686-6696,  e-mail  robtsoto@aol.com; 

Betty  Russel  (956)  583-1112. 

October  26-28  - Meherrin  Indian  Tribe  Annual  Competition  Powwow  Location: 
Meherrin  Indian  Tribal  Grounds,  between  Murfreesboro  and  Ahoskie,  North 
Carolina.  Contact:  Andrew  Hunter  (252)  332-4923; 

Tribal  Office  (252)  398-3321. 

October  26-28  - SouthEastern  Indian  Intertribal  Powwow  Location:  The  Pond, 


S.  Jefferson  St  (Hwy  91)  and  Albany  Bypass,  Albany,  Georgia.  Notes:  Drum 
contest,  no  dance  contest.  MC,  Rick  Bird;  Arena  Director,  Joseph 
Riverwind;  Head  Veteran,  Billy  Lacy.  Limited  RV/camper  hookups,  primitive 
camping  available.  Vendors  by  invitation  only.  School  program  Friday  9:30 
am  to  2 pm.  Contact:  Jerry  Laney  (912)  787-5180  evenings. 

October  26-28  - Lumbee  Tribe  Fall  Powwow  Location:  NC  Indian  Cultural 
Center,  Pembroke,  North  Carolina.  Contact:  James  Hardin  (910)  521-8602. 

October  26-28  - Eighteenth  Annual  Mesa  Powwow  Location:  Pioneer  Park,  526 
E.  Main,  Mesa,  Arizona.  Notes:  Dance  competition.  MC,  Roy  Track. 

Cosponsored  by  the  City  of  Mesa  Parks  and  Recreation  and  21st  Century 
Native  American.  Contact:  (480)  644-2351;  fax  (480)  644-2698; 
e-mail  rob_price@ci.mesa.az.us. 

October  27-28  - Second  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow  Location:  Leesville 
Fairgrounds,  Leesville,  Louisiana.  Contact:  (318)  335-2270,  (337)  825- 
-8641;  e-mail  jafalcon@aol.com  or  jw61936@bellsouth.net. 

October  27-28  - Festival  of  the  Americas  Powwow  Location:  Placerville, 
California.  Contact:  (530)  647-0423. 

November  2001  November  2-4  - Fredericksburg  Powwow  Location: 

Fredericksburg  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

Contact:  (252)  257-5383;  e-mail  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com . 

November  9-11  - The  Great  American  Indian  Exposition  Location:  Showplace, 
Richmond,  Virginia.  Contact:  (252)  257-5383; 
e-mail  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com. 

November  10-11  - Seventh  Annual  Many  Birds  Powwow  Location:  Menifee  Valley, 
California.  Notes:  This  ia  a family  powwow  [open  to  everyone,  I think]. 
Vendor  spaces  available.  No  contests.  Contact:  (909)  672-3020. 

November  17  - Fourth  Annual  White  Star  Gourd  Dance  Powwow  Location: 
Clermont,  Indiana.  Notes:  Head  Men:  Dick  King,  Teed  Howard,  Mel  Hoefling, 
Rich  Perry.  Gourd  Dancing  all  afternoon,  pot  luck  dinner,  more  Gourd 
dancing,  then  an  Intertribal  session.  Everyone  is  welcome  to  come  and 
participate.  Contact:  (812)  988-9070;  (317)  780-0000; 
e-mail  mchoefling@msn.com. 

December  2001  December  7-9  - Ninteenth  Annual  Indian  Seminar  and  Powwow 
Location:  Army  National  Guard  Armory,  Newport,  Tennessee.  Notes:  Head  Man, 
Kyle  Prifogle;  Head  Lady,  Meredith  Elston;  MC,  Alan  Prifogle;  Arena 
Director,  Randy  English;  Host  Southern  Drum,  Gunslingers  (Head  Singer, 

Larry  Kincer);  Head  Veteran,  Red  Kirby;  Guest  Drum,  Scott  Brings  Plenty. 
Intertribal  dancing  Friday  7:00  pm.  Training  sessions  starting  9:00  am 
Saturday,  Intertribal  Dancing  Saturday  7:00  pm.  Other  drums  welcome  with 
advanced  registration . Large  camping  area,  ground  fires  permitted,  hot 
showers,  indoor  arena,  nearby  hotels.  Contact:  Adult  Advisor,  Mikkie  Goins 
(423)  475-7483,  e-mail  vgc@ornl.gov;  Seminar  Chief,  Brian  Bain  (423)  586- 
8371,  e-mail  Bighuckhunter49@hotmail.com;  Vendors,  Tim  Deane  (423)  475- 
9286,  e-mail  TWDbear@aol.com. 

December  31  - Tenth  Annual  Good  Medicine  Society  New  Years  Eve  Sobriety 
Powwow  Location:  Kitchens  of  America  Building,  Oklahoma  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.  Notes:  Open  2 pm  to  Midnight.  MC,  Tim  Tallchief; 
Head  Lady,  Keri  Bread;  Head  Singer,  Johnny  Kimble;  Color  Guard,  Seminole 
Nation  Vietnam  Veterans;  Outgoing  Princess,  Mauli  Watkins;  Incoming 
Princess,  Melissa  Standing.  Contact:  (405)  943-7935;  (405)  751-7132; 
e-mail  goodmedicinescty@aol.com. 

January  2002  January  19  - Morning  Star  Celebration  Location:  John  Carroll 
School,  Bel  Air,  Maryland.  Notes:  Benefit  powwow  for  St.  Labre  Indian 
School  in  Ashland,  Montana.  Doors  open  11  am.  Grand  Entry  1 pm,  evening 


dancing  at  5:30  pm.  Participant  feed.  MC,  Don  Hockenberry;  Head  Man, 
Clayton  Old  Elk;  Head  Lady,  Mitchelene  Big  Man;  Head  Singer,  Ion  Orens. 
Contact:  Gary  Scholl  (410)  838-8333  ext  14,  e-mail  glsjcs@yahoo.com. 

February  2002  February  22-24  - The  Spirit  Lives  On  Powwow  Location: 
Myakkahatchee  Creek  Park,  North  Port,  Florida.  Notes:  Sponsored  by  the 
Sovereign  Nations  Cultural  Preservation  Center  and  the  City  of  North  Port. 
Contest  powwow.  Friday  and  Saturday  10  am  to  9 pm,  Sunday  10  am  to  4 pm. 
Drum  and  tipi  contests.  MC,  Marc  Crazydog;  Head  Man,  Dennis  Littlewolf; 
Head  Lady,  Shenna  Sunflower;  Host  Southern  Drum,  Red  Wind  Spirit  Singers. 
Vendors  by  invitation  only.  Contact:  Gina  Sillman  (941)  496-9771;  Vendors 
contact  Marc  Crazydog  (941)  496-9771. 

April  2002  April  25-27  - Nineteenth  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow, 
Miss  Indian  World,  and  Indian  Traders  Market  Location:  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  Notes:  Over  3,000  Native  singers  and  dancers  and  over  500  tribes 
from  all  over  the  world  come  to  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  USA  to  exchange 
culture  and  tradition  and  sing  and  dance  competitively  and  socially. 
Everyone  is  invited.  Visit  the  web  site  for  information,  photos,  sound  and 
video  clips,  history,  educational  information,  giveaways,  free  e-mail, 
message  boards,  chat,  free  e-cards,  and  more.  Contact:  e-mail 
web@gat her ingof nations .com;  http: //www. gat her ingof nations . com. 

May  2002  May  11  - Ninth  Annual  Occoneechee  State  Park  Native  American 
Heritage  Festival  and  Powwow  Location:  Buggs  Island  Lake,  Occoneechee 
State  Park,  Clarksville,  Virginia.  Notes:  Native  dancing,  arts  and  crafts 
and  food.  Everyone  welcome.  Contact:  Dulie  West,  Clarksville  Lake  Country 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  PO  Box  1017,  Clarksville  VA  23927,  (804)  374-2436, 
(800)  557-5582;  http://www. kerrlake.com/chamber/powwow. 

Dune  2002  Dune,  2002  - National  Powwow  12  Location:  NEW  LOCATION  - Tipton 
County  Fairgrounds,  Tipton,  Indiana. 

Contact : http : //www . nationalpowwow . com/ . 

In  the  future 

September  14-15,  2002  - Tenth  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow 
Location:  Killeen  Special  Events  Center,  W.S.  Young  Dr.,  Killeen,  Texas. 
Notes:  $15,000  prize  money  (no  catagories  combined).  Grand  Entries  at  1 pm 
and  7 pm  with  Gourd  Dancing  at  12  noon  and  6 pm.  Admission  $1.00  ages  six 
and  up.  Multi-cultural  presentation  during  dinner  hour  on  Saturday. 
Contact:  Paula  Brock  (254)  699-3167;  e-mail  Fourwindsl@hotmail.com; 
http://www.fourwindstx.org;  Fourwinds  Intertribal  Society,  Box  10035, 
Killen,  TX  76547-0035. 


http://www.ammsa.com/ammsaevents.html 


Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listings 


This  page  updated  October  2,  2001 

For  more  information  on  Powwows:  the  traditions  and  dances,  check  out 
Windspeaker ' s Guide  to  Indian  Country. 

To  add  your  event  to  this  listing  please  e-mail  us  at:  market@ammsa.com 
October  27  - 31,  2001 

National  Indian  Education  Association  32nd  Annual  Convention 
Billings,  Montana 
Contact:  (703)  838  - 2870 
web  site:  www.NIEA.org 

November  7-11,  2001 
Canadian  Finals  Rodeo 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
1-888-800-7275 


November  9-10,  2001 


"The  Gathering  of  Tribes"  Mini  Pow  Wow 
National  Guard  Armory 
Duneau,  Alaska 

E-mail : garf ield_katasse(3dot . state . ak . us 
or  call  907-586-8187  after  5 PM 

November  23-25,  2001 

Canadian  Aboriginal  Festival 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Web  site:  www.canab.com 

Ron  or  Catherine  (519)  751-0040 

November  23-25  2001 

Native  American  Indian  Heritage  Month 
Social  Powwow  & Indian  Craft  Market 
Rillito  Raceway  Park, 

River  Rd  & 1st  Ave, 

Tucson,  Arizona  USA 
Contact  - Fred  (520)  622-4900 

November  27,  2001 

Blueprint  For  The  Future  Aboriginal  youth  career  fair 
Saskatoon,  SK 

Call  Marisha  or  Val  at  (416)  926-0775  or  1-800-329-9780 
Website:  www.naaf.ca 

November  30  - December  2,  2001 

Twenty  - Nine  Palms  Band  of  Mission  Indians 

5th  Annual  Winter  Gathering 

Coachelle,  California 

Brandy  (760)  775  - 5566 

December  14-19,  2001 

International  Indigenous  Counselling  Institute  Conference 

Training  session  held  in  the  rainforests  of  beautiful 

Lamington  National  Park 

Binna  Burra  Lodge,  Queensland  Australia 

For  more  information: 

Dr.  Peggy  Wilson 

(204)  623-6284  (May  - September) 

(780)  492-0772  (September  - December) 

December  29,30,31  January  1,  2002 

Indian  America  New  Year's  Competition  Powwow, 

Internation  Day  & Indian  Craft  Market 
Rillito  Raceway  Park, 

River  Road  & 1st  Ave, 

Tucson,  Arizona 

Contact  - Fredn  (520)  622-4900 
February  2,  2002 

10th  Annual  First  Americans  in  the  Arts  Awards 
Century  Plaza  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills,  CA 
Info  call  (818)  623-9520 
www.firstamericans.org 

February  3 - 17,  2002  ( 14  days) 

American  Indian  Exposition 
Flamingo  Hotel  Ballroom, 

Stone  & Drachman 

Tucson,  Arizona 

Contact  - Fred  (520)  622-4900 

Duly  25  to  Duly  28,  2002 
Moosehide  Gathering 


Dawson  City,  Yukon 

Contact:  Lue  Maxwell 

Special  Events  Coordinator 

Box  599,  Dawson  City,  Yukon  Y0B  1G0 

(867)993-5385 

(867 -993 -65 53) fax 

luene.maxwell@gov.trondek.com 


date:  tue,  27  mar  2001  21:20:42  -0800 
from:  john  wm  sloniker  < johnwms@serv. net> 
sub j : Washington  indian  tribal  events 

mailing  list:  indian  heritage<indian-heritage-l@listserv. indiana . edu> 

check  the  url  at  the  end  of  this  listing.  --  john 
tribal  events  (may  1999) 

attention  readers:  please  understand  that  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  ensure  that  our  listings  are  correct,  however,  sometimes 
errors  are  made  or  scheduling  changes  occur  without  our  knowledge, 
we  strongly  advise  calling  the  contact  number  to  verify  the  dates 
and  locations  of  each  event. 

chief  sealth  pow  wow 
november  (tba) 

(206)  296-6070 
Seattle  university 

northwest  tribes  meet  at  Seattle  university  to  share  a weekend  of 
traditional  native  song,  dance,  art,  and  food 

suquamish  museum  cultural  celebration 
november  7 & 8,  14  & 15,  21  & 22 
suquamish  tribe 
(360)  598-3311 

native  american  artisans  gather  at  the  suquamish  museum  to  sell 
their  works  and  demonstrate  traditional  arts  such  as  drum  making, 
weaving,  canoe  carving,  wood  carving,  beading,  painting,  basketry, 
and  more; 

food  will  be  on  sale  too 

veteran's  day  pow  wow 
november  13  & 14 
colville  confederated  tribes 
(509)  634-4711 

an  annual  holiday  gathering  in  nespelem  that  includes 
traditional  dancing  and  games 

veteran's  day  pow  wow 
november  13-15 
yakima  indian  nation 
(509)  865-5121,  ext.  436 

a weekend  tribal  celebration  in  toppenish  with  traditional  dance, 
games,  and  food 

northwest  native  americans  & Washington  indian  casinos 
http://www.travel-in-wa.com/distinctly/native.html 
tribal  events 

http: //www. travel -in- wa . com/d istinctly/tribal_events . html 


http: //members .tripod . com/~windthruher hair/october . html 


Raymond  Moore  3r.  Pow  Wow  Page 


OCTOBER  2001  LISTINGS 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  2001 
LEGEND  OF  THE  WHITE  BUFFALO 


SECOND  ANNUAL  COMPETITION  POW  WOW 
10  A.M. - 12  P.M. 

LONE  STAR  CONVENTION  & EXPO  CENTER 
F.M.  (Farmers  Market  road)  1484 
CONROE,  TX.  77303 
(936)  -538-8000 

(INTERSTATE  45 EXIT  EAST  ONTO  F.M.  3083  / TEAS  RD  LEFT  ON  F.M. 1484 

THE  CONVENTION  CENTER  IS  ON  THE  CORNER  OF  1484  AND  3083) 

$15,000  PRIZE  MONEY 

HEAD  MAN...  CRICKET  SHIELDS...  PAWNEE  / OTO  / SIOUX 

HEAD  LADY...  VANESSA  WHITEWOLF...  COMANCHE  / ARAPAHO  / SAC  & FOX 

HEAD  GOURD...  D.K.  TOPPAH KIOWA 

M.C ORVILLE  KIRK  KICKAPOO 

ARENA  DIRECTOR  ...  ROGAN  NOBLE..  CHEROKEE 

HEAD  JUDGE . . EDWARD  C.  KETCHER,  SR CHEROKEE 

TABULATOR...  DENI  SYLESTINE  ...  ALABAMA  COUSHATTA 

HOST  SOUTHERN  DRUM OTTER  TRAIL. .. LIVINGSTON,  TX. 

HOST  NORTHERN  DRUM EAGLEPOINT. . . CEDAR  PARK,  TX. 

HOSTS : 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  COALITION 
FIRST  THUNDER  HISTORICAL  GROUP 
NATIVE  AMERICAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
NATIVE  AMERICAN  ARTS  COUNCIL 

WORDCRAFT  CIRCLE  OF  NATIVE  AMERICAN  WRITERS  & STORYTELLERS 

NO  ALCHOHOL  OR  DRUGS  ALLOWED 

NOT  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  ACCIDENTS  OR  THEFTS 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL: 

CARROLL  COCCHIA  (BLACKFOOT) . . . 936-441-4572 
ANNA  EDWARDS  (SAN  JUAN  PUEBLO)  281- -452-3614 
ED  KETCHER,  SR.  (CHEROKEE)  409-88-3169 

Oct  27th  and  28th  2001 
Festival  of  The  Americas  Pow  Wow 
PLACERVILLE  CA. 

WE  WANT  TO  INVITE  EVERYONE 

THIS  IS  A WONDERFULL  POW  WOW.  GREAT  PEOPLE-GREAT  TIME. 

FURTHER  INFORMATION  PLEASE  CONTACT 
DINA  YATES  530  644-0844 
OR  JAMES  MARQUEZ  530  647-0423 

Oct.  27-28,  2001 

Cotton  Pickin'  Celebration 

At  High  Banks  Indian  Village,  a traditional,  living  Indian  village  in 
Dead  Hollow  Swamp,  located  on  the  Old  Baker  Farm 
Harpersville,  AL. 

There  will  be  horse  rides,  mule  driven  wagon  rides,  a corn  maze,  hay  maze, 
hay  rides,  bluegrass  music,  and  a Civil  War  encampment.  Exhibitors  from 
around  the  South  will  be  there  with  Indian  arts  & crafts,  blacksmiths, 
basketmakers,  cornshuck  dollmakers,  broom  makers,  weavers  & Indian  fry 
bread  & Stanley  Chesser  BBQ  cooked  on-site. 

Admission  is  $5.00  per  person  & includes  a pumpkin. 

Hours:  9am-5pm  each  day  for  regular  activities 
A Stomp  Dance  taking  place  at  6:00pm  on  Saturday. 

In  addition  to  the  Celebration  weekend,  the  Old  Baker  farm  is  open  each 
weekend  in  October  for  hayrides,  picnics,  and  other  activities  (9am-5pm 
Saturdays  & lpm-5pm  Sundays).  Getting  there:  take  Hwy.  280  East  from 
Birmingham,  turn  right  at  the  Harpersville  stoplight  onto  Hwy.  25;  go  .4 
miles  & turn  right  on  Shelby  Co.  Road  444;  go  one  mile  & the  farm  is  on 
the  left.  Info:  Jerry  & Pam  Baker,  1042  Farmingdale  Road, 

Harpersville,  AL  35078  (205)  672-7209. 

October  27th  & 28th,  2001 
Intertribal  Gathering 
E.P.  Tom  Sawyer  Park, 

3000  Freys  Hill  Rd. 


Louisville,  Ky.  40241 
Grand  Entry  at  noon. 

All  are  invited 

Contact:  Randy  lackson  (502)  969-1339  for  more  information. 
NEW!  ! 

October  27th  & 28th,  2001 
Native  Voices  Radio  Show 
gourddancerl@hotmail . com 
Not  a committee  member 

IMPORTANT! ! 

To  send  new  or  updated  powwow  information, 

the  email  address  is  also:  powwowtrail@hotmail.com 


four  winds  trading  company  powwow  calendar 
http://fourwinds-trading.com/news/powwowmain . cfm 

powwow  information  generously  provided  by  liz  Campbell, 
author  of  the  1999  powwow  calendar  book. 

please  call  the  contact  number  given  with  each  powwow  listing  before  you 
travel,  on  occasion,  powwows  are  cancelled  or  rescheduled  to  a new  date, 
to  submit  a new  powwow  listing  fill  out  our  on-line  form. 

October 

oct.  26-27  12th  annual  south  texas  (way  south)  pow  wow  - mcallen,  texas 
oct.  27  to  28  2nd  annual  four  winds  louisiana  cherokee  conferency  - 
leesville,  louisiana  71446 

oct.  27  to  28  2nd  annual  four  winds  tribe  louisiana  cherokee  conferency 
leesville,  louisiana  71446 

november 

11/2,  3,  4,  /2001  american  indian  association  of  millington,  tenn  . 5th 

annual  educational/  competitive  pow  wow  - millington,  tenn 

november  2 to  4,  2001  thunderbird  intertribal  pow  wow  - eglin  afb,  fl 

november  10-11,2001  2nd  annual  sacajawea  pow  wow  - pine  bluff,  arkansas 

november  16-18  2001  young  nations  celebreation  - lapwai,  idaho 

nov. 23, 24,25  native  american  month  social  pow-wow  & indian  craft  market 

tucson,  az 

nov  30th-dec  2nd  5th  annual  winter  gathering  & pow-wow  - coachella,  ca 
december 

december  8,  2001  good  medicine  society's  1st  annnual  native  american 
Christmas  arts&crafts  show  - Oklahoma  city,  Oklahoma 
dec.  29  to  jan. 1,2002  - tucson,  az 

december  31,  2001  good  medicine  society's  10th  annual  new  years  eve 
sobriety  pow-wow  - Oklahoma  city,  Oklahoma 

dec. 31-2001  til  12; 30am  jan  1,2002  sobriety  pow-wow  - salem  , Oregon 
copyright  c.  1998  four  winds  trading  company,  all  rights  reserved. 


char-koosta  news  online 

the  official  publication  of  the  flathead  indian  nation 
http: //www. charkoosta . com/ pow. html 

upcoming  powwows 

October  2001 

oct.  27  and  28:  18th  annual  mesa  powwow  at  pioneer  park  in  mesa,  az; 
480/644-2351;  http://www.ci.mesa.az.us 


november  2001 


nov.  2,  3 and  4:  15th  annual  aia  orlando  contest  powwow;  central  florida 
fairgrounds  in  orlando,  fl;  407/363-9917;  aiapowwow@cfl.rr.com 
nov.  2,  3 and  4:  14th  annual  thunderbird  powwow;  niceville,  fl; 
850/678-7714,  850/882-1495 

nov.  11  and  12:  veterans  memorial  powwow  in  san  carlos,  az;  520/475-2361 
nov.  23,  24  and  25:  social  powwow  and  craft  market,  rillito  raceway  park 
in  tucson,  az;  520/622-4900 

december  2001 

dec.  29  through  jan.  1,  2002:  new  year's  powwow,  rillito  raceway  park  in 
tucson,  az;  520/622-4900 

let  us  announce  your  powwow. 

please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 

confirmation  purposes. 

u.s.  mail: 

char-koosta  news 

po  box  98 

pablo  mt  59855-0098 

electronic : 

phone:  (406)  675-3000 

fax:  (406)  675-3001 

e-mail:  news4u@charkoosta.com 


native  american  times 

http: //www. newsdi rectory. com/ go/? f=&r=nat&u=www.o kit . com 
powwows  and  events 

please  note:  pow-wows  have  the  possibility  of  changing, 
please  call  to  confirm. 

no  alcoholic  beverages  of  any  kind  allowed  at  pow-wows. 

to  place  your  event  on  this  page,  e-mail  the  name,  location,  city,  state, 

whether  it  is  a contest  or  not,  and  most  important  - the  phone  number 

to  call  for  more  information: 

native  american  times 

p.o.  box  692050,  tulsa,  ok  74169 

street  address:  12833  east  41st  street,  tulsa,  ok  74146 
telephone:  1-918-438-6548  or  fax:  1-918-438-6545. 
editor@okit . com 

October 

27  legend  of  the  white  buffalo  second  annual  competition  pow-wow.  10  am  - 
midnight,  location:  lone  star  convention  and  expo  center  f.m.1484  conroe, 
tx.  77303,  936-538-8000.  $15,000.  in  prize  money,  grand  entry  1 pm  & 6 pm. 
directions:  interstate  45  to  exit  89  (f.m.  3083/teas  rd.),  east  to  fm  1484, 
left  on  1484.  convention  center  is  on  the  corner  of  f.m.  3083  & 1484.  for 
more  information,  contact  carroll  cocchia  at  936-441-4572  or  anna  edwards 
at  281-452-3614.  vendors  call  pat  poland  at  936-756-1225. 

november 

3 annual  coffeyville,  ks  powwow  at  high  school  gym. 

3 niu  gathering  traditional  powwow  at  student  recreation  center  northern 
illinois  university  in  dekalb,  ill.  for  more  info  call  rita  815-753-0722 
9-11  48th  annual  traditional  native  american  pow  wow  hosted  by  american 
indian  center  of  Chicago  at  uic  pavillion  1150  west  harrison,  racine  exit 
of  i 290.  for  more  info  call  773-275-5871. 

december 

31  good  medicine  society's  10th  annual  new  year's  eve  sobriety  pow-wow. 
at  the  kitchens  of  america  building,  state  fair  grounds,  okc,  ok  for 
information,  call  405-943-7935  or  405-751-7132.  or 
e-mail:  goodmedicinescty@aol.com 


information  provided  on  this  page  is  subject  to  change,  sometimes  flyers 
do  not  list  locations  or  contact  names  or  phone  numbers,  we  try  to  provide 


you  with  as  much  information  as  possible  from  what  we  receive. 

native  american  times  is  copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  indian  times,  inc. 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop:  Eric  Martin, 

Gary  Smith,  Andre  P.  Cramblit,  Tia  Oros,  Paul  Pureau,  lanet  Smith, 
Chester  Edrington/Native  American  2002  Foundation,  Dale  Mitchell, 

K.T.  Hart,  Dreamwalker,  less  Hansen,  Debbie  Sanders,  lohnny  Rustywire 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Wed  Nov  7 01:07:44  2001 

Date:  31  Oct  2001  02:19:22  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.044 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chicasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"Are  not  women  and  children  more  timid  than  men?  The  Cheyenne  warriors 
are  not  afraid,  but  have  you  never  heard  of  Sand  Creek?  Your  soldiers 
look  just  like  the  soldiers  that  butchered  women  and  children  there." 

--  Woquini  (Roman  Nose)  to  General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

! I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  f 

j and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  | 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  I 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

There  are  three  articles  in  this  issue  concerning  the  selling  of  eagle 
feathers.  Two  are  about  a Canadian  member  of  the  Salish  tribe's  Cowichan 
band  in  British  Columbia.  The  other  centers  on  a Santa  Fe  dealer  who  was 
caught  selling  bald  eagle  feathers. 

One  factor  that  has  nagged  at  me  regarding  the  Canadian  (who  was  found 
guilty)  is  that  the  prosecutor  made  a big  issue  of  the  fact  that  the  U.  S. 
did  not  recognize  his  tribe.  Maybe  I'm  stupid,  but  when  did  it  become 
critical  for  the  U.  S.  to  recognize  Canadian  First  Nations  for  those 
nations  to  be  legitimate?  That's  just  crap  and  non-sense! 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  around  Indian  Country  regarding  eagle 
feathers.  The  rules  are  actually  pretty  simple: 

Boiled  down  - if  you  aren't  from  a federally  recognized  tribe  you  can't 
have  them.  If  you  are  from  a federally  recognized  tribe  and  you  didn't 
obtain  them  through  the  Federal  Repository  they  probably  aren't  legal. 

- Here's  the  actual  Interior  legalspeak  regarding  possession: 

TITLE  50- -WILDLIFE  AND  FISHERIES 

CHAPTER  I- -UNITED  STATES  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

PART  22- -EAGLE  PERMITS- -Table  of  Contents 
Subpart  C--Eagle  Permits  Sec.  22.22 

What  are  the  requirements  concerning  permits  for  Indian  religious 
purposes? 

We  will  issue  a permit  only  to  members  of  Indian  entities  recognized  and 
eligible  to  receive  services  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Indian 


Affairs  listed  under  25  U.S.C.  479a-l  engaged  in  religious  activities  who 
satisfy  all  the  issuance  criteria  of  this  section.  We  may,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  issue  a permit  authorizing  the  taking, 
possession,  and  transportation  within  the  United  States,  or  transportation 
into  or  out  of  the  United  States  of  lawfully  acquired  bald  eagles  or 
golden  eagles,  or  their  parts,  nests,  or  eggs  for  Indian  religious  use.  We 
will  not  issue  a permit  under  this  section  that  authorizes  the 
transportation  into  or  out  of  the  United  States  of  any  live  bald  or  golden 
eagles,  or  any  live  eggs  of  these  birds. 

(a)  How  do  I apply  if  I want  a permit  for  Indian  religious  purposes? 

You  must  submit  applications  for  permits  to  take,  possess,  transport 
within  the  United  States,  or  transport  into  or  out  of  the  United  States 
lawfully  acquired  bald  or  golden  eagles,  or  their  parts,  nests,  or  eggs 
for  Indian  religious  use  to  the  appropriate  Regional  Director--Attention: 
Migratory  Bird  Permit  Office.  You  can  find  addresses  for  the  appropriate 
Regional  Directors  in  50  CFR  2.2.  If  you  are  applying  for  a permit  to 
transport  into  or  out  of  the  United  States,  your  application  must  contain 
all  the  information  necessary  for  the  issuance  of  a CITES  permit.  You  must 
comply  with  all  the  requirements  in  part  23  of  this  subchapter  before 
international  travel.  Your  application  for  any  permit  under  this  section 
must  also  contain  the  information  required  under  this  section.  Sec.  13. 
12(a)  of  this  subchapter,  and  the  following  information: 

(1)  Species  and  number  of  eagles  or  feathers  proposed  to  be  taken,  or 
acquired  by  gift  or  inheritance. 

(2)  State  and  local  area  where  the  taking  is  proposed  to  be  done,  or  from 
whom  acquired. 

(3)  Name  of  tribe  with  which  applicant  is  associated. 

(4)  Name  of  tribal  religious  ceremony(ies)  for  which  required. 

(5)  You  must  attach  a certification  of  enrollment  in  an  Indian  tribe  that 
is  federally  recognized  under  the  Federally  Recognized  Tribal  List  Act  of 
1994,  25  U.S.C.  479a-l,  108  Stat.  4791  (1994).  The  certificate  must  be 
signed  by  the  tribal  official  who  is  authorized  to  certify  that  an 
individual  is  a duly  enrolled  member  of  that  tribe,  and  must  include  the 
official  title  of  that  certifying  official. 

(b)  What  are  the  permit  conditions?  In  addition  to  the  general  conditions 
in  part  13  of  this  subchapter  B,  permits  to  take,  possess,  transport 
within  the  United  States,  or  transport  into  or  out  of  the  United  States 
bald  or  golden  eagles,  or  their  parts,  nests  or  eggs  for  Indian  religious 
use  are  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Bald  or  golden  eagles  or  their  parts  possessed  under  permits  issued 
pursuant  to  this  section  are  not  transferable,  except  such  birds  or  their 
parts  may  be  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  or  from  one  Indian 
to  another  in  accordance  with  tribal  or  religious  customs;  and  (2)  You 
must  submit  reports  or  inventories,  including  photographs,  of  eagle 
feathers  or  parts  on  hand  as  requested  by  the  issuing  office. 

(c)  How  do  we  evaluate  your  application  for  a permit?  We  will  conduct  an 
investigation  and  will  only  issue  a permit  to  take,  possess,  transport 
within  the  United  States,  or  transport  into  or  out  of  the  United  States 
bald  or  golden  eagles,  or  their  parts,  nests  or  eggs,  for  Indian  religious 
use  when  we  determine  that  the  taking,  possession,  or  transportation  is 
compatible  with  the  preservation  of  the  bald  and  golden  eagle.  In  making  a 
determination,  we  will  consider,  among  other  criteria,  the  following: 

(1)  The  direct  or  indirect  effect  which  issuing  such  permit  would  be 
likely  to  have  upon  the  wild  populations  of  bald  or  golden  eagles;  and 

(2)  Whether  the  applicant  is  an  Indian  who  is  authorized  to  participate  in 
bona  fide  tribal  religious  ceremonies. 

(d)  How  long  are  the  permits  valid?  We  are  authorized  to  amend,  suspend, 
or  revoke  any  permit  that  is  issued  under  this  section  (see  Secs.  13.23, 
13.27,  and  13.28  of  this  subchapter). 

(1)  A permit  issued  to  you  that  authorizes  you  to  take  bald  or  golden 
eagles  will  be  valid  during  the  period  specified  on  the  face  of  the  permit. 


but  will  not  be  longer  than  1 year  from  the  date  it  is  issued. 

(2)  A permit  issued  to  you  that  authorizes  you  to  transport  and  possess 
bald  or  golden  eagles  or  their  parts,  nests,  or  eggs  within  the  United 
States  will  be  valid  for  your  lifetime. 

(3)  A permit  authorizing  you  to  transport  dead  bald  eagles  or  golden 
eagles,  or  their  parts,  nests,  or  dead  eggs  into  or  out  of  the  United 
States  can  be  used  for  multiple  trips  to  or  from  the  United  States,  but  no 
trip  can  be  longer  than  180  days.  The  permit  will  be  valid  during  the 
period  specified  on  the  face  of  the  permit,  not  to  exceed  3 years  from  the 
date  it  is  issued. 

[39  FR  1183,  Dan.  4,  1974,  as  amended  at  63  FR  52638,  Oct.  1,  1998; 

64  FR  50473,  Sept.  17,  1999] 

And  here's  the  actual  law  regarding  transport  of  eagle  feathers  across 
international  boundaries  as  posted  on  Indianz.com  Duly  2000: 

The  Eagle  Rule 
DULY  12,  2000 

The  following  is  the  summary  for  50  CFR  Part  22,  known  as  Rule  22.  Rule 
22  allows  members  of  federally  recognized  US  tribes  to  transport  eagle 
feathers  and  eagle  items  across  international  borders.  A permit  must  be 
obatined  from  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

50  CFR  Part  22 

RIN  1018-AB81 

Eagle  Transportation  Permits  for  American  Indians  and  Public  Institutions 

AGENCY:  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Interior. 

ACTION:  Final  rule. 

SUMMARY:  This  final  rule  revises  the  general  eagle  permit  restrictions 
applicable  to  American  Indians  and  public  institutions.  This  final 
regulation  provides  for  the  issuance  of  eagle  permits  for  transportation 
of  lawfully  possessed  eagle  parts  into  or  out  of  the  United  States  only 
when  the  eagle  parts  have  a religious  purpose,  or  when  a public 
institution  transports  eagle  parts  for  scientific  or  exhibition  purposes. 

In  these  cases,  we  will  require  that  the  eagle  parts  be  returned  to  the 
country  of  origin.  We  make  this  revision  to  address  concerns  expressed  by 
American  Indians  and  public  institutions  who  have  sought  our  permission 
to  allow  international  travel  of  lawfully  possessed  eagle  parts  or  items 
containing  eagle  parts.  We  have  carefully  considered  the  needs  of  science 
and  education,  the  religious  protections  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
Constitution,  and  the  recommendations  made  by  those  responding  to  the 
proposed  rule  providing  for  Eagle  Transportation  Permits  for  American 
Indians  and  Public  Institutions  published  Thursday,  Dune  16,  1994 
(Federal  Register  (59  FR  30892)). 

EFFECTIVE  DATE:  This  rule  is  effective  September  17,  1999. 

ADDRESSES:  Comments  received  are  available  for  public  inspection  between 
the  hours  of  8 a.m.and  4 p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday,  in  Room  500, 

Arlington  Square  Building,  4401  N.  Fairfax  Drive,  Arlington,  Virginia 
22203-3247,  (703)  358-1949. 

FOR  INFORMATION  CONTACT:  Kevin  R.  Adams,  Chief,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Office  of  Law  Enforcement,  (703)  358-1949. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC  / Indianz.Com 


If  you  have  names  and  addresses  of  trustworthy  collectors  of  food,  money 
and  clothing  gifts  at  the  various  reservations  please  forward  them  soon. 
The  winter  winds  already  have  come  down  from  the  north. 

I send  thanks  to  my  friend.  Crazy  Bull,  for  passing  along  a 
contact  for  those  who  wish  to  donate  food,  clothing  or  fuel  money 
to  elders  in  need  on  the  Rez's.  Wopila  Russell. 

Evelynn  Charging 

P 0 Box  #170 

Lower  Brule,  SD  57548  if  no  answer  call  Grandmother  Charging  at 

Phone:  605-473-5377  the  Golden  Buffalo  Casino  605-473-5577 


From:  "Kay"  <kaonefeather(3aol . com> 


For  those  of  you  who  wish  to  'Give  A Gift, ' here  is  the  address: 

Eastern  Cherokee  Alliance 
5411  Laureltree  Place 
Louisville,  Ky.  40229 

Marty  Soaring  Eagle  said  he  would  distribute/deliver . 

1-502-966-8046 

Thank  you 
Kay 

From:  "Nimchira"  <nimchira@kscable. com> 

I am  collecting  items  for  the  Rosebud  Reservation  if  anyone  is  interested. 
Below  is  a small  list  of  items  needed  before  first  snow  fall. 

The  first  part  of  the  list  is  what  they  need  now,  they  have  plenty  of 
clothing  so  far ....  however  there  is  a shortage  of  warm  jackets,  food  is 

also  an  important  need  right  now 

again,  I thank  you....  Nim 

Toiletries : 

Bath  Soap 

Shampoo  and  Conditioner 
Deodorants 

Tooth  brushes.  Paste 
Feminine  products 
Mens  Shaving  items 
Bath  Towels  and  wash  cloths 

Non-perishables  Food  items: 

Boxed  goods 
Canned  goods 
Bottled  Water 
Baby  foods 

Warm  Clothing: 

Childrens  Winter  Wear  in  good  repair 

Men  and  Womens  Winter  coats  or  jackets 

Gloves,  mittens,  scarves,  hats  [knit  or  crochetted] 

Other  items  of  warm  outer  wear. 

Baby  items,  diapers 

Blankets,  lots  of  blankets. 

For  more  information  you  can  call  Nimchira  Webb  at: 

1-620-278-3842 

Items  can  be  left  in  care  of: 

D.  Porter  Selman 
217  So.  2nd.  St. 

Sterling,  Kansas 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool(3the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Lame  Deer  Reservation 

Greetings  Gary, 

I hope  this  finds  you  well.  I have  just  received  the  address  for  your 
list(Lame  Deer  Reservation).  I hope  it  is  not  too  late! =20 

There  are  a couple  of  thousand  children  there,  many  single  mothers  too. 
There  is  a shelter  for  children  up  to  15-16  years  old. 

Ann  gives  them  all  the  assistance  she  can. 


Beside  toys,  warm  clothes  like  jackets,  gloves,  hats,  socks,  coats, 
etc  for  children  and  blankets,  would  be  much  appreciated.  The  toys 
will  be  distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes 
and  blankets  will  be  distributed  right  away. 

Address  for  Truck  (only): 

GPTA  Building 

Cheyenne  Ave  and  Ridgewalker 

Lame  Deer,  MT 

Please  ask  for  Ann  Booker 

Only  Monday  through  Friday  9:00a.m.  to  5:00p.m. 

Someone  looking  for  the  building  could  ask  anyone  they  see  where  the 
GPTA  Building  is  and  they  should  be  able  to  direct  them.  Ann  Booker 
works  in  the  office  where  they  work  with  assistance,  etc. 

[If  needed  please  contact  thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 
before  the  boxes  arrive  at  the  office  and  we  can  let  Ann  know  in 
advance. ] 

- Address  for  shipping  items  by  mail: 

Ann  Booker 
P.O.  Box  1004 
LAME  DEER 
MONTANA  59043 

Ann's  home  address  is  available  off  list  for  anyone  who  would  like 
to  send  items  by  UPS  (United  Parcel  Service),  at  the  above  email 
address . 


Dohiyi  Am  Oginalu 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande.net 
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"RE : Dale  Looks  Twice 

Date:  Sat  27  Oct  2001  11:41:07  -1000 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="DALE  LOOKS  TWICE" 

http: //www. rap id city journal . com/d isplay/inn_st ate/ state02.txt 
Activist  Looks  Twice  dies 

Tribal  activist  Dale  Looks  Twice  has  died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack, 
according  to  Anna  Yellow  Bird  Steele,  wife  of  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Chairman 
John  Yellow  Bird  Steele. 

Looks  Twice,  who  was  in  his  mid-40s,  died  at  his  Manderson  home  sometime 
overnight  Wednesday,  she  said. 

Looks  Twice  had  been  a leader  and  spokesman  for  the  Grassroots  Oyate 
group  that  occupied  the  Red  Cloud  Tribal  Administration  Building  in  Pine 
Ridge  for  nearly  all  of  2000. 

For  much  of  2001,  he  worked  for  John  Yellow  Bird  Steele  and  the  tribe, 
first  heading  up  the  district  Community  Action  Program  office  in  Pine 
Ridge,  then  serving  as  a public-relations  specialist  in  the  tribal 
chairman's  office. 

"They  were  supposed  to  be  printing  a (newsletter)  letting  people  know 
what  the  administration  was  doing,"  Anna  Yellow  Bird  Steele  said. 

Looks  Twice  promoted  the  teaching  of  the  Lakota  language  and  culture  in 
reservation  schools,  a cause  he  began  pushing  while  serving  on  the  school 
board  in  the  Wounded  Knee  district  in  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s, 
Yellow  Bird  Steele  said. 

"He  really  spoke  up  on  that.  He  was  for  getting  a better  education  for 
our  kids,"  she  said.  "He  himself  was  a fluent  speaker." 

Looks  Twice  helped  write  a strategic  plan  that  set  the  aggressive  goal 
to  have  Lakota  children  speaking  the  language  by  the  year  2000. 

Looks  Twice  worked  as  a disc  jockey  at  KILI  radio  and  hosted  call-in 
forum  programs,  she  said. 

The  unarmed  occupation  of  the  tribal  administration  building  led  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  conduct  an  audit  of  the  tribe's  financial 
records . 

In  2000,  three  tribal-council  members  were  indicted  in  federal  court  in 
relation  to  alleged  corruption  in  the  tribal-housing  office. 

During  tribal  elections  in  the  fall,  only  three  members  of  the  tribal 
council  were  re-elected,  and  John  Yellow  Bird  Steele  replaced  former 
tribal  president  Harold  Salway. 

John  Yellow  Bird  Steele  was  unavailable  for  comment.  The  Rapid  City 
Journal  did  not  receive  an  obituary  and  could  not  reach  family  members  of 
Looks  Twice  by  news  deadline. 

Call  reporter  Denise  Ross  at  394-8438 

or  send  e-mail  to  denise.ross@rapidcityjournal.com. 

Copyright  c.  The  Rapid  City  Journal.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

"RE;  Crossings"  

Date:  Sun  28  Oct  2001  11:16:19  -1000 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CROSSINGS" 
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October  24,  2001 


Milton  Ray  Marshall 

MARTIN  - Milton  Ray  Marshall,  14,  Martin,  died  Saturday,  Oct.  20,  2001, 
in  Bison. 

Survivors  include  his  maternal  grandmother,  Nancy  Blue  Legs-Milk, 

Martin;  his  parents,  Eddie  Marshall  and  Clara  Marshall,  both  of  Yellow 
Bear  Canyon,  Allen;  two  sisters,  Edna  Marshall,  Yellow  Bear  Canyon,  and 
Sharalda  Marshall,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  and  two  brothers,  Vernall  Marshall 
and  Cecil  Marshall,  both  of  Yellow  Bear  Canyon. 

Two-night  wake  begins  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  Martin  CAP  office. 

Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  26,  at  the  CAP  office,  with  the 
Rev.  Deff  Sisco  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Lakota  Chapel  Cemetery  in  Martin. 

Sioux  Funeral  Flome  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Nikolas  White 

MARTIN  - Nikolas  White  was  born  and  died  Wednesday,  Oct.  3,  2001,  at 
Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  maternal  grandmother,  Alvon  Little  White  Man, 

Kyle;  his  maternal  grandfather,  Calvin  Red  Owl  Sr.,  Gordon,  Neb.;  his 
paternal  grandmother,  Karlene  Danis,  Sharp's  Corner;  his  paternal 
grandfather,  Richard  White  Sr.,  Kyle;  his  parents,  Carrie  Red  Owl  and 
Richard  White  Dr.,  both  of  Kyle;  and  one  sister,  Ricci  White,  Kyle. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  today  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Church  in 
Kyle,  with  the  Rev.  Larry  Cohen  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Barbara  Ann  lumping  Eagle-Winslow 

MANDERSON  - Barbara  Ann  Dumping  Eagle-Winslow,  59,  Manderson,  died 
Thursday,  Oct.  18,  2001,  in  Brandon,  Fla. 

Survivors  include  her  husband.  Bob  Winslow,  Brandon;  two  daughters, 

Marie  Exum,  Seffner,  Fla.,  and  Marsha  Tubbs,  Kempton,  Ind.;  two  brothers, 
Dennis  Hendricks,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Nelson  Hendricks  Dr.,  Austin,  Texas; 
three  sisters.  Fern  Cooper,  California,  and  Donna  Anderson  and  Maxine 
Garcia,  both  of  Rapid  City;  and  four  grandchildren . 

One-night  wake  begins  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  25,  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic 
Hall  in  Manderson. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Oct.  26,  at  St. 
Agnes,  with  the  Rev.  Dim  Ryan  officiating.  Phillip  Dumping  Eagle  will 
officiate  at  traditional  services. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  26,  2001 

Billy  Keith  Turney 

WANBLEE  - Billy  Keith  Turney,  Mahpiya  To  Hoksila,  31,  Wanblee,  died 
Tuesday,  Oct.  23,  2001,  at  Bennett  County  Hospital  in  Martin. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Twylla  Brown,  Kadoka,  and  Wilbur  Between 
Lodges,  Wanblee;  three  sisters,  Shanna  Turney  and  Melissa  Turney,  both  of 
Wanblee,  and  Amanda  Turney,  Kadoka;  and  one  brother,  Dohnny  Perko,  Old 
Agency,  Sisseton. 

One-night  wake  begins  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  Wanblee  CAP  office. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  27,  at  the  Wanblee  CAP,  with 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Makes  Good  officiating.  Richard  Moves  Camp  will  lead 
traditional  ceremonies. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Brown  Family  Cemetery  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  29,  2001 

Dames  Cloud  Eagle 

BOX  ELDER  - Dames  Cloud  Eagle,  "Akicita  Witco,"  59,  Box  Elder,  died 


Sunday,  Oct.  28,  2001,  at  Sioux  San  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Kirk  Funeral  Home  in  Rapid  City. 

Copyright  c.  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 


October  23,  2001 
Delbert  Chee 

COTTONWOOD,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Delbert  Chee,  34,  will  be  held  at  11  a. 
m.,  Wednesday,  Oct.  24  at  the  Black  Mountain  Mission,  Black  Mountain,  Ariz 
Pastor  Daniel  Smiley  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Community 
Cemetery,  Black  Mountain. 

Chee  died  Oct.  19  in  Chinle,  Ariz.  He  was  born  March  22,  1967  in  Chinle 
into  the  Towering  House  People  for  the  Deer  Spring  People  Clan. 

Chee  did  general  labor. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Irene  C.  Tsosie  and  Edward  James; 
brothers,  Cecil  M.  Tsosie  of  Cottonwood,  Edison  James  of  Navajo,  NM,  Edwin 
James  of  Forest  Lake,  Ariz.,  Harlan  James,  Elliott  James,  Christian  James 
and  Eldride  James  all  of  Salina  Springs,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Deborah  J.  Tsosie 
and  Priscilla  Tsosie,  both  of  Cottonwood,  Edwina  James  of  Pinon,  Ariz., 
Angelita  James  of  Chinle,  Ariz.,  Adraina  James  and  Audrey  James  both  of 
Salina  Springs;  and  grandmother,  Mary  E.  Totsoni  of  Cottonwood. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Harlan  Sammy  James,  Joe  Jones,  Askie  Burbank,  Chris 
Jones,  Gary  Rockbridge  and  Nelthan  Tabaha. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Hosteen  Kee 

WIDE  RUINS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Hosteen  Kee,  91,  will  be  held  at 

11  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Oct.  24  at  St.  Annes  Catholic  Church.  Father  Flann 

O'Neil  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Wide  Ruins  Community  Cemetery 

Kee  was  born  Aug.  21,  1910  in  Wide  Ruins,  Ariz.  into  the  Bitter  Water 
Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  Water  People  Clan. 

Kee  attended  St.  Michael  Catholic  School.  He  worked  for  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  and  Chieftain  Motel  in  Chambers,  Ariz.  as  a maintenance  man. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  George  Kee  of  Tuba  City,  Ariz.  and  Charles 
Kee  of  Mt.  View,  Calif.;  daughters.  Rose  Bonnie  and  Elsie  K.  Morgan  both 
of  Wide  Ruins;  26  grandchildren;  33  great-grandchildren  and  one  great- 
great-grandchild  . 

Kee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Willis  H.  Kee. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Elano  D.  June,  Jackie  D.  June,  Ned  Gaddy,  Richard 

George,  George  Kee  and  Charles  Kee. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Wide  Ruins  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Mary  Woody  Yazzie 

ST.  MICHAELS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Mary  Yazzie,  73,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Oct.  24  at  St.  Michaels  Mission.  Burial  will  follow 
at  St.  Michael  Community  Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  1-4  p.m.,  today  at  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary. 

Yazzie  died  Oct.  20  in  St.  Michaels.  She  was  born  Oct.  20,  1928  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Near  the  Water  for  the  Salt  Clan. 

Yazzie  attended  St.  Michaels  School,  St.  Michaels.  She  was  a homemaker, 
rancher,  rug  weaver  and  practiced  crocheting  and  sewing. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Luke  Yazzie  Jr.,  Herbert  Yazzie,  Arthur 
Yazzie,  Albert  Yazzie,  Gilbert  Yazzie  and  Nerbert  Yazzie  all  of  St. 
Michaels;  daughters,  Lenora  Lincoln  of  Window  Rock,  Eleanora  Tsosie  of  St. 
Michaels,  Eleanora  Yazzie  and  Lenore  Yazzie  both  of  Tempe,  Ariz.;  brothers 
Justin  Woody  of  St.  Michaels;  sisters,  Mary  Alice  Williams  of  Fort 
Defiance,  Betty  Jacobs  of  Imperial  Beach,  Calif.,  Josephine  Hoskie  and 
Mary  Ann  Benally  both  of  St.  Michaels;  36  grandchildren  and  13  great- 
grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Luke  Yazzie,  Sr.,  son, 
Robert  W.  Yazzie;  daughter,  Caroline  Yazzie  and  parents,  Joe  and  Yilth 
habah  Woody. 


The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  St.  Michaels  Chapter. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dan  Denetchee 

ROUGH  ROCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Dan  Denetchee,  76,  will  be  held  at 

10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Oct.  24  at  the  Rough  Rock  Friends  Church,  Rough  Rock. 
Melvin  Harrold  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Rough  Rock. 

Denetchee  was  born  Dec.  21,  1924  in  Rough  Rock  into  the  Blacksheep  for 
the  One  Who  Walks  Around. 

Denetchee  retired  from  Rough  Rock  School.  His  hobbies  included  the 
outdoor  and  carpentry  work. 

Survivors  includes  his  wife,  Rita  Denetchee;  sons,  Dan  Denetchee  Dr., 
Danny  Denetchee,  Alvin  Denetchee,  Calvin,  Melvin,  Galvin,  and  Irvin; 
daughters,  Marjorie  Price,  Geneva  Carroll,  Linda  Tsosie,  Selena  Holgate, 
Virginia  Yazzie,  Verna  Denetchee,  Charlene  Dentchee,  Sandra,  Alvina, 
Cassandra  and  Marita  Denetchee;  and  sisters,  Evelyn  Teller,  Helen 
Descheenie  and  Mary  S.  Begay. 

Denetchee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Ada  Singer  and  Kato 
Sells . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Rough  Rock  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

October  24,  2001 

Duan  Diego  Keyonnie 

STEAMBOAT,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Duan  Keyonnie,  41,  will  be  held  at 

11  a.m.,  Thursday,  Oct.  25  at  the  family's  residence  in  Steamboat.  Rev. 
Harold  Nobel  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  family  plot.  Steamboat. 

Keyonnie  died  Oct.  20  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  April  19,  1960  in  Lawton, 
Okla.  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Dark  Streak  in  the  Wood 
Clan . 

Keyonnie  graduated  from  Ganado  High  School.  He  received  a culinary  art 
certification  from  Southwestern  Indian  Polytechincal  Institute.  He  was 
employed  as  a cook.  His  hobbies  included  baking,  cooking  and  playing  in  a 
band . 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Quentin  Keyonnie;  daughter,  Anissa  Keyonnie; 
brother,  Adrian  Keyonnie  of  Steamboat;  sisters,  Veronica  Torpey  of 
Plummer,  Idaho  and  Chlotiea  Keyonnie  of  Steamboat;  and  grandparents, 

Tillie  Begay  and  Ruth  Deaua  both  of  Steamboat. 

Keyonnie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Harvey  and  Bessie 
Keyonnie . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Doshua  Keyonnie,  Adrian  Keyonnie,  George  Tropy,  Leto 
Quintana,  Freddie  Yazzie  and  Donald  Benally. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ben  Mitchell 

TSELANI/COTTONWOOD  - Services  for  Ben  Mitchell,  65,  will  be  held  at 
1 p.m.,  Wednesday,  Oct.  24  at  the  Church  of  Nazaren  of  Nazlini.  Daniel 
Smiley  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Nazlini  Community  Cemetery. 

Mitchell  died  Oct.  18  in  Tselani/Cottonwood.  He  was  born  Dune  5 in 
Ganado  into  the  Many  Goats  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  of  the  Water  People 
Clan . 

Mitchell  was  a U.S.  Marine.  He  worked  for  and  retired  from  the  N.F.P.I. 
Survivors  include  his  sons,  Olson  Mitchell,  Ben  Mitchell  and  Kee  Charley 
all  of  Cottonwood;  daughters,  Karen  Mitchell  of  Cottonwood;  brothers,  Ben 
Doe  and  Tsosie  Badoni  both  of  Cottonwood;  sister.  Bah  Singer  of 
Cottonwood;  ten  grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchildren. 

Mitchell  was  preceded  in  death  by  Sadie  Mitchell. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kee  Charley,  Olson  Mitchell,  Benson  Mitchell, 
Amintino  Mitchell,  Dan  Nez  and  Benton  Fatt. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


October  25,  2001 


Dorothy  Mae  Begay 

SAWMILL,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Dorothy  Begay,  37,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  Oct.  26  at  Our  Lady  of  Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church,  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  Father  Gilbert  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Fort 
Defiance  Community  Cemetery. 

Begay  died  Oct.  17  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Aug.  24,  1964  in  Fort  Defiance 
into  the  Tangle  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People. 

Begay  graduated  from  Navajo  Pine  High  School.  His  hobbies  include 
country  line  dancing,  cooking  and  outdoor  actitives. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Shawn  Virgil  Davis  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz., 

Skylar  W.  Begay  and  Arron  3.  Begay,  both  of  Gallup,  daughters,  Yolanda 
Davis  of  Gallup  and  Laci  Hanabah  Davis  of  Flagstaff;  brother,  Gilbert 
Begay  of  Crystal;  sister,  Martha  Van  Winkle  of  Sawmill  and  Lavina  Begay  of 
Navajo;  grandparents,  Billy  and  Yazasbah  Tsosie  both  of  Sawmill  and  Hoe 
Gay  and  Asondebah  Hones  of  Chinle,  Ariz.  and  one  grandchild. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Hohn  and  Hasbah  Begay; 
sister,  Bertha  M.  Begay  and  brothers,  Eddie  W.  Begay,  Gilroy  Begay  and 
Honeson  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Oscar  Davis,  Clifford  R.  Begay,  Nelson  R.  Yazzie, 
Roland  Begay,  Bryon  Hardy  and  Gilbert  Begay. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Sawmill  Chapter  House,  Sawmill. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

October  26,  2001 
Sarah  Murphy 

THOREAU  - Services  for  Sarah  Murphy,  79,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  Oct.  27  at  Rollie  Mortuary.  Burial  will  follow  on  private  family 
land.  Coyote  Canyon. 

Murphy  died  Oct.  23  in  Blackrock.  She  was  born  May  22,  1922  in  Standing 
Rock  into  the  Sleeping  Rock  People  for  the  Salt  People. 

Survivors  include  her  brother,  Benson  Shirley  of  Coyote  Canyon  and 
sisters,  Louise  Cronemeyer  of  Winslow,  Ariz.  and  Eleanor  Spires  of  Pelion, 
SC. 

Murphy  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Bob  Murphy;  parents, 

Charley  and  Annie  Shirley;  sisters,  Elizabeth  Bowman  and  Ida  Hale; 
brothers,  Albert  Shirley,  Benjamin  Shirley,  Elton  Shirley,  Herman  Shirley, 
Milford  Shirley,  Milton  Shirley  and  Wayne  Shirley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Herald  Begay,  Don  Cronemeyer,  Ron  Cronemeyer,  Verdal 
Etsitty,  Adrian  Showalter  and  Alan  Showalter. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  27-28,  2001 
Steve  Ranger  Sr. 

BRIMHALL  - Services  for  Steve  T.  Ranger,  51,  will  be  held  at  9 a.m.  at 
the  Gallup  Church  of  Hesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  President  Tulley 
Haswood  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  a private  family  cemetery. 

There  will  be  a family  meeting  tonight  at  5 p.m.  at  the  Coyote  Canyon 
Chapter  House. 

Ranger  died  Oct.  25  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  May  10,  1951  in  Tuba  City, 
Ariz.,  into  the  Start  of  the  Red  Streak  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running 
into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Ranger  was  a Vietnam  Veteran,  serving  with  the  U.S.  Army.  He  was  an 
educator  with  the  Crownpoint  Eastern  Child  Development. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Rose  Ranger  of  Brimhall;  sons  Bronco  T. 
Ranger,  Bronson  T.  Ranger  and  Steve  T.  Ranger  Hr.,  all  of  Brimhall; 
daughters  Krystal  D.  Ranger  and  Stefanie  R.  Ranger,  both  of  Brimhall; 
father,  Tom  Ranger  of  Coyote  Canyon;  mother  Mavis  Scott  of  Cow  Springs, 
Ariz.;  brothers  Theodore  Ranger  of  Gallup,  Thomas  Ranger  of  Provo,  Utah 
and  Tom  Ranger  Hr.  of  Coyote  Canyon;  sisters  Tomacita  Becenti  of  Green 
River,  Wy.,  Bernadine  Ranger  of  Roy,  Utah,  Rita  Ranger  of  Tonalea,  Ariz; 
grandfather  William  Yazzie  of  Gallup  and  one  grandchild. 


Ranger  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son  and  a daughter;  his  mother, 

Berenice  Vivian  Ranger;  brothers  Timothy  Ranger  and  Travis  Ranger  and  a 
grandmother,  Florence  Yazzie 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Helene  Henderson 

FRUITLAND  - Services  for  Helene  A.  Henderson,  62, will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 

Saturday,  Oct.  27  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Kirtland.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Memory  Gardens  of  Farmington.  A reception  will  follow  at 
Nenahnezad  Community  School  Cafeteria. 

Henderson  died  Oct.  23.  She  was  born  Dec.  30,  1939  in  Hogback,  N.M. 

Henderson  graduated  from  Albuquerque  Indian  School,  UNM,  Texas  Tech  and 
the  Methodist  School  of  Nursing.  She  graduated  as  a registered  nurse  in 
1960.  She  graduated  from  NAU  with  her  BSN  in  1977. 

She  worked  as  an  operating  room  nurse  and  outpatient  clinic  at  Indian 
Health  Service.  She  was  employed  by  San  Duan  Regional  Hospital,  Lovelace 
Medical  Center  and  Fort  Defiance  Hospital. 

Her  hobbies  included  fundraising  and  gardening. 

Survivors  include  sons  Charles  Henry  Henderson  III,  Darwyn  Clyde 
Henderson,  Cullen  Wade  Henderson;  sisters  Caroline  Dodge  of  Fruitland, 

Ginger  Lopez  of  Santa  Ana,  N.M.  Lillie  Fournier  of  Fruitland,  Lena  Begay, 

Betty  Alexander,  Dulia  Redhouse  and  Nancy  Lawrence  of  Kirtland,  and 
Victoria  Wood  of  Albuquerque;  brothers  Wesley  D.  Begay  of  Topeka,  Kans., 

Wesley  Y.  Begay  of  Rio  Rancho  and  Victor  Wood  of  Albuquerque. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  Wesley  Denetchilly  Begay  and 
Helen  Charley;  brothers  Werner  Watson,  Dohn  Russell,  3oe  Russell;  sisters 
Annie  Alfred,  Mrs.  Custer  Sims,  Mary  Louise  Nakie  and  Mamie  lackson. 

Copyright  c.  2001  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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U.S.  must  use  its  own  oil,  Norton  says 
Sun  Oct  28  02:34:13  CST  2001  Central  Time 
By  BECKY  SHAY 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 

America  must  "reverse  our  dependence"  on  foreign  oil,  U.S.  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  said  Saturday  in  Billings. 

Norton  promoted  President  Bush's  "Energy  Security  Act,"  which  the 
administration  hopes  the  U.S.  Senate  will  pass  with  the  help  of  a 
bipartisan  group  of  senators.  The  House  adopted  the  measure  in  early 
August . 

Norton  said  developing  national  resources  and  cutting  dependence  on 
overseas  oil  - namely  the  purchase  of  700,000  barrels  a day  from  Iraq  that 
costs  about  $12  million  each  day  - is  a "national  security  aspect  of 
energy. " 

"We  need  to  have  American  energy  independence  in  this  new  world  we 
face,"  Norton  said. 

One  solution  is  the  proposal  to  tap  American  reserves  and  drill  in  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  which  Norton  said  could  produce  an 
estimated  one  million  barrels  a day  for  almost  50  years.  Conservationists 
oppose  the  plan  to  drill  because  of  possible  environmental  consequences. 

Norton  said  domestic  drilling  could  create  more  than  100,000  jobs, 
including  an  estimated  2,100  positions  in  Montana. 

"We'd  much  rather  be  looking  at  American  resources,"  she  said. 


Norton  is  in  Billings  to  speak  Sunday  at  the  National  Indian  Education 
Association  meeting.  She  held  a press  conference  Saturday  at  the  Billings 
BLM  office.  Also  Saturday,  Norton  visited  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
office  and  saw  a demonstration  of  computer  software  that  processes  Indian 
trust  account  information.  Norton  was  also  scheduled  to  visit  Pompeys 
Pillar,  although  that  travel  plan  was  kept  under  wraps.  She  joked  that  the 
time  of  trip  to  the  national  monument  was  a "state  secret." 

Norton  spoke  several  times  of  working  in  conjunction  with  special 
interest  groups,  from  conservationists  to  state  governments.  Cooperation, 
not  conflict,  is  key  to  most  Department  of  Interior  issues,  Norton  said, 
from  planning  for  the  Missouri  Breaks  National  Monument  to  endangered 
species . 

Public  input,  especially  from  the  local  level,  aids  wise  decision  making, 
Norton  said. 

The  department  will  follow  the  "four  Cs"  of  decision  making,  she  said, 
which  are  "communication,  consultation  and  cooperation,  all  in  service  of 
conservation."  That  philosophy  will  work  in  conjunction  with  the  national 
environmental  planning  process,  she  said. 

On  other  topics,  Norton: 

* Pointed  to  coalbed  methane  development  as  an  example  of  environmental 
planning  that  she  said  can  allow  development  to  go  forward  "in  a way  that 
makes  sense." 

The  department  will  also  look  at  its  overall  permitting  process  and  find 
a way  to  cut  delays,  she  said. 

"It  doesn't  serve  energy  security  or  the  department  to  have  unnecessary 
delays  in  the  way  we  make  decisions,"  Norton  said. 

Speaking  separately,  BLM  State  Director  Mat  Millenbach  said  his  staff 
continues  to  hope  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on  coalbed 
methane  will  be  finished  by  year's  end.  However  Millenbach  admitted  he  is 
not  as  confident  of  that  timeline  as  he  was  six  months  ago  because  some 
work  has  slowed  and  hampered  other  portions  of  the  process.  Water  and  air 
quality  in  addition  to  land  use  are  among  the  controversial  issues 
surrounding  coalbed  methane  development. 

Millenbach  said  that  at  a national  level  coalbed  methane  development  is 
"pretty  significant,"  compared  to  its  "very  significant"  local  status.  The 
EIS  will  address  the  "cumulative  impacts"  of  development  in  Wyoming,  he 
said.  Estimates  for  coalbed  methane  wells  in  Montana  range  from  9,500  to 
26,000  state-wide,  with  most  estimates  at  around  10,000,  he  said. 

* Said  decisions  to  add  or  remove  species  from  the  federal  listing 
requires  cooperation  with  affected  parties,  specifically  for  the 
department  to  work  with  farmers  and  ranchers. 

One  solution  to  conflict  is  funding  included  in  the  appropriations  bill 
passed  last  week,  Norton  said.  The  cash  is  for  habitat  enhancement  and 
will  help  landowners  pay  for  projects  such  as  to  fight  invasive  weeds  and 
protect  sensitive  areas. 

Listing  decisions  require  "firm  science"  that  is  backed  by  peer  review, 
she  said.  Aversion  therapy  for  wolves,  which  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
recently  tried  on  Ted  Turner's  ranch  near  Livingston  to  teach  wolves  not 
to  feed  on  livestock,  is  an  example  of  researching  different  options  for 
addressing  species  recovery,  Norton  said. 

The  aversion  program  was  partially  funded  by  the  Turner  Endangered 
Species  Fund.  The  FWS  has  not  labeled  the  program  a failure,  however  with 
all  the  wolves  in  the  program  now  dead  - two  by  natural  causes  and  the 
third  killed  by  federal  agents  after  if  was  found  feeding  on  a dead  calf  - 
Norton  said  biologists  would  have  to  decide  if  it  is  a worthwhile  program. 

"We  want  to  put  resources  into  successful  programs,"  Norton  said.  "The 
goal  is  to  recover  species,  so  we  don't  have  the  continued  conflicts  and 
kinds  of  problems  we  have  seen  when  the  Endangered  Species  Act  is 
enforced . " 

* Said  the  Interior  Department  is  taking  a new  look  at  its  priorities 
with  federal  finances  being  tapped  to  fight  the  war  on  terrorism. 
Maintenance  backlogs  in  national  parks  and  working  with  Indian  tribes  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  continue  to  be  high  priorities,  she  said. 

Among  the  new  priorities  is  a heightened  awareness  of  providing  safety 


to  people  visiting  federal  lands,  including  parks  and  monuments,  and 
security  those  lands'  infrastructure,  she  said. 

"We're  doing  things  we  need  to  do  to  respond  to  this  new  era  in  which  we 
live,"  Norton  said.  "It's  a tweaking,  rather  than  massive  shifting,  of 
resources . " 

Becky  Shay  can  be  reached  at  657-1231 
or  at  bshay@billingsgazette.com 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Osages  Miss  Out  on  Most  of  $25  Million  Settlement 
by  Wilhelm  Murg 

A $25  million  settlement  is  being  divided-up  from  Koch  Industries  from  a 
case  alleging  under-reported  oil.  While  44%  of  the  oil  allegedly  came  from 
The  Osage  Nation,  the  tribe  can  expect  far  less  than  44%  of  the  settlement. 
One  member  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  who  did  not  wish  to  be  named, 
said  that  anywhere  from  $2.5  million  to  $5  Million  is  a reasonable 
estimate  of  what  the  tribe  might  receive.  If  the  case  had  gone  to  a jury, 
the  penalties  could  have  had  a statutory  maximum  of  $350  Million. 

Ironically,  the  Osage  Nation's  Principal  Chief  Charles  Tillman,  and 
Councilman  3oe  Trumbly  have  both  stated  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
under-reporting  between  Koch  and  the  Osage  Nation. 

When  asked  if  the  Osage  Nation  would  get  a part  of  the  $25  million 
settlement,  Trumbly  did  not  seem  very  optimistic.  "We  received 
communications  that  would  indicate  'probably  not,'"  Trumbly  said.  We  were 
pleasantly  surprised  when  somebody  in  the  BIA  put  out  in  a press  release 
that  said  they  were  working  on  behalf  of  the  tribe  to  get  a portion  of  it. 
But  obviously  the  BIA  didn't  talk  to  the  Justice  Department.  I don't  think 
anybody  is  working  on  it  from  the  BIA  now.  All  the  BIA  did  was  put  out  a 
press  release  that  was  ill  timed  and  incorrect." 

Ken  Vogel  of  the  Mineral  Management  Service,  which  is  under  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  talked  about  the  case's  history.  "Bill  Koch 
sued  his  brother's  company,  Koch  Oil,"  Vogel  said.  "They  got  a jury 
verdict  that  awarded  a half  a million  dollars  worth  of  damages  based  upon 
under-payment  that  they  found  on  Federal  leases.  They  also  found  penalties 
on  both  Federal  and  Indian  leases.  Bill  Koch  and  Koch  Oil  came  to  a 
settlement  for  $25  million  dollars." 

Geoffrey  StandingBear,  an  Osage  private  attorney,  and  former  Assistant 
Chief  to  the  tribe,  talked  about  how  the  money  in  such  a case  is  awarded. 
"Bill  Koch  brought  the  case  under  a type  of  law  that  allows  anybody  to 
bring  a lawsuit  if  the  Federal  Government  could  have  brought  it.  When  you 
file  such  a suit  you  have  to  give  the  government  notice  so  they  can  either 
join  the  lawsuit  or  just  sit  back  and  let  you  do  it.  All  of  the  money 
recovered  will  go  to  the  government  because  you  are  suing  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  If  you  are  the  one  who  brings  the  suit,  you  can  take  a 
third  of  it  as  your  fee.  That's  why,  procedurally.  Bill  Koch  gets  a third 
of  this  money,  and  that's  why  the  United  States  gets  two-thirds  of  this 
money. " 

"The  Osages  were  not  plaintiffs,"  StandingBear  said.  "If  we  had  been,  we 
would  have  automatically  had  a piece  of  what  was  covered  and  also  a say  in 
whether  the  case  should  have  settled  or  not.  The  United  States  has  two- 
thirds  of  that  money.  They  could  go  ahead  and  cut  a check  to  the  Osage 
shareholders . " 

Vogel's  department  is  making  sure  that  the  tribes  involved  get  a part  of 
the  settlement.  "We  have  been  working  with  the  Department  of  Justice  to 


come  up  with  an  allocation  based  on  how  much  of  that  settlement  is  penalty, 
which  goes  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  how  much  of  that  is  payment  on 
royalties  due,  which  goes  to  the  leases,"  Vogel  said.  "We've  come  up  with 
an  allocation  which,  if  I understand  correctly,  will  be  approved  this  week. 
We're  expecting  about  $6  Million  will  be  payment  to  the  leases." 

"I'm  not  sure  there  was  any  formal  representation  of  any  Indians  in  the 
case,"  Vogel  said.  "It  was  basically  what  Bill  Koch's  lawyers  did,  and 
what  we  have  done  since  then  to  make  sure  that  the  Indians  get  a share 
that  we  believe  they  are  entitled  to.  There  was  an  appeal  on  the  issue  as 
to  whether  the  Indians  should  be  included,  and,  as  it  was  an  open  issue 
when  it  was  settled.  Because  of  our  trust  responsibility  to  the  Indians  we 
felt  that  it  was  important  that  we  make  the  allocation." 

As  to  why  the  Osages  were  not  a part  of  the  case,  there  are  differing 
opinions.  Trumbly  points  to  a lack  of  evidence.  "When  we  met  with  Bill 
Koch's  legal  team,  and  they  asked  us  to  file  something.  We  said  'Fine, 
give  us  some  hard  evidence  where  Koch  did  some  wrong. ’ They  came  up  and 
spent  a couple  of  weeks  looking  over  records,  strapping  tanks,  looking  at 
strapping  tables,  et  cetera.  They  had  a former  FBI  man  that  looked  around. 
Basically,  they  found  no  evidence."  Native  American  Times  asked  to  see  a 
copy  of  any  study  showing  that  there  was  no  under-reporting,  but  Trumbly 
said  that  no  report  was  taken. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  Mr.  Trumbly 's  statement,  Mr.  Vogel  seemed  at  a 
loss  for  words  at  first.  "That's  uh-yeah,"  Vogel  said.  "Obviously  that's 
an  open  issue  as  to  whether  (the  under-reporting  of  oil)  is  true  or  not.  I 
think  it's  very  difficult  to  know  what  would  have  happened  had  the  facts 
gone  to  the  jury.  The  jury  might  have  a different  position  than  the  Osage 
Agency.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  or  disprove  thief,  especially  in  the  way 
it  is  alleged  that  Koch  did  it." 

StandingBear  says  that  he  worked  to  get  the  tribe  involved,  but  with  no 
success.  "I  met  with  Bill  Koch  and  his  attorney  to  try  and  figure  this  out. 
They  told  me  that  they  had  approached  the  Osages  twice  to  have  the  tribe 
join  as  a co-plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Koch  would  have  paid  for  everything.  They 
were  directed  to  a Washington  D.C.  Firm,  who  sent  them  back  to  the  tribal 
attorney,  and  then  they  went  back  to  the  tribe.  They  went  in  circles  twice. 
It  kept  coming  back  to  Chief  Tillman's  office  for  a response  and  the  tribe 
never  decided  to  side  with  them.  They  didn't  say  why." 

Osage  Tribal  members  have  often  brought  up  an  alleged,  legal  loan  or 
line  of  credit  between  Koch  Industries  and  Principal  Chief  Tillman  for 
$800,000  as  a conflict  of  interest.  Neither  Koch  Industries  nor  Chief 
Tillman  would  return  calls  from  Native  American  Times  to  comment  on  the 
allegations . 

Councilman  Trumbly  defended  the  Chief's  actions.  "I  don't  think  there's 
any  truth  to  the  rumor  that  the  chief  received  a loan,"  Trumbly  said. 

"What  the  chief  has,  and  it's  already  been  published,  is  that  he  had  a 
business  which  was  marketing  gasoline  to  companies,  and  one  of  his 
suppliers  was  Koch.  Anytime  you're  doing  business  with  somebody,  you  have 
a line  of  credit,  and  he  had  a line  of  credit  from  Koch." 

As  to  whether  of  not  the  Osages  will  take  the  money  if  it  is  offered  to 
them,  Mr.  Vogel  seemed  very  optimistic.  "The  Osages  are  not  a party  to  the 
suit  but  I assume  they  will  take  the  money  if  we  send  it  to  them,"  Vogel 
laughed.  "I'm  trying  to  get  a hold  of  the  Osage  Nation  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  they  mind  me  releasing  how  much  money  they  are  going  to  be  getting" . 

Many  tribal  members  share  Mr.  StandingBear ' s attitude.  "As  a shareholder. 
I'll  just  be  glad  to  see  anything  out  of  it,"  StandingBear  said. 

When  asked  about  the  confusion,  StandingBear  alluded  to  the  system  of 
government  held  by  the  Osages  where  political  power  is  determined  by 
headrights.  1,229  headrights  were  allotted  to  the  tribal  members  in  1906. 
Since  then  the  headrights  have  been  inheireted  and  split  apart.  Only  those 
tribal  members  who  are  headright  holders  can  vote,  in  most  cases  with  only 
a fraction  of  a whole  vote.  However,  the  majority  of  the  tribal  members 
have  no  voting  rights,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  vote  until  they  inherit 
a part  of  a headright. 

"That's  our  leadership,"  StandingBear  said.  "The  main  problem  is  that 
only  a small  portion  of  the  Osages  can  vote,  and  we  don't  have  a rule 
where  you  have  to  get  fifty  percent  of  the  vote.  I forgot  what  Charlie 


Tillman  got  in  the  last  election,  but  it  was  under  a third  of  the  vote. 

You  figure  out  of  20,000  Osages,  less  than  900  vote.  That's  the  problem. 
Under  such  a system  we  do  not  have  leaders  that  look  out  for  all  of  the 
Osages.  None  of  them,  including  the  council,  look  out  for  the  20,000 
Osages.  They  just  look  out  for  that  one  little  group  that  got  them  elected 
So  we  end  up  with  leaders  doing  stuff  like  cutting  deals  with  the  oil 
companies . " 

UPDATE:  A $25  million  settlement  is  being  divided-up  from  Koch  Industries 
from  a case  alleging  under-reported  oil.  While  44%  of  the  oil  allegedly 
came  from  The  Osage  Nation,  the  tribe  can  expect  far  less  than  44%  of  the 
settlement.  One  member  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  who  did  not  wish 
to  be  named,  said  that  anywhere  from  $2.5  million  to  $5  Million  is  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  what  the  tribe  might  receive.  If  the  case  had  gone 
to  a jury,  the  penalties  could  have  had  a statutory  maximum  of  $350 
Million 

Native  American  Times  is  c.  Copyright  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc 
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New  hotel  at  Sun  Peaks  ski  resort  destroyed  in  early-morning  fire 
KAMLOOPS,  B.C.  (CP)  --  A ball  of  fire  roared  through  a hotel  nearing 
completion  at  the  Sun  Peaks  ski  resort  early  Friday,  destroying  the  $40- 
million  structure. 

No  one  was  injured  in  the  blaze  at  the  Delta  Sun  Peaks  Resort  and 
Conference  Centre. 

The  early  morning  fire  was  punctuated  by  explosions,  apparently  from 
propane  tanks  being  used  by  construction  workers. 

The  230-room  hotel  was  unoccupied  but  about  35  people  at  the  adjacent 
Cahilty  Lodge  had  to  be  moved  to  more  secure  rooms. 

British  visitor  Dave  Barker  said  it  was  frightening. 

"It  was  just  a ball  of  fire,  from  one  end  to  the  other,"  Barker  said. 
"The  sky  was  alive  with  flames." 

The  cause  of  the  fire  has  not  been  determined  but  resort  officials  said 
early  indications  point  to  a construction  fire. 

RCMP  Sgt.  Reid  Tait  said  he  expects  police  and  fire  commissioner's 
office  investigators  would  start  sifting  through  the  ruins  on  Saturday. 

"We'll  work  together  to  find  a cause,  to  determine  if  the  fire  was 
accidental  or  if  there  was  criminal  intent,"  he  said. 

It's  not  known  how  long  the  investigation  will  take. 

Tait  said  there  is  speculation  the  fire  may  have  been  started  by  propane 
heaters  brought  into  the  building  to  keep  it  warm  during  construction. 

Sun  Peaks  has  been  the  site  of  numerous  native  protests  over  land  claims 
however.  Art  Manuel,  chief  of  the  Neskonlith  band,  said  arson  isn't  part 
of  the  demonstrators'  strategy  to  stop  the  resort  expansion. 

"It's  an  unfortunate  accident  for  Sun  Peaks,"  he  said  Friday. 

"But  in  no  way  do  I think  it's  going  to  have  a dramatic  impact  on  the 
overall  expansion  that  Sun  Peaks  is  proposing.  So  the  overall  issue  is 
still  going  to  be  there." 

Sun  Peaks  spokesman  Chris  Rogers  said  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the 
fire  was  suspicious. 

"In  fact  at  this  stage  of  construction  on  a building  like  this,  this  is 
a real  risk,"  Rogers  said. 

"All  hands  are  gathering  at  the  site  to  discuss  next  steps,"  Rogers  said 
"I'm  sure  there  will  be  meetings  over  the  next  couple  of  days." 


The  five-storey  hotel  and  conference  centre  was  scheduled  to  open  Dec. 

17  and  was  expected  to  hire  75  employees. 

Volunteer  firefighters  were  credited  with  saving  numerous  buildings 
surrounding  the  Delta  Hotel. 

The  Sun  Peaks  village's  10  volunteer  firefighters  worked  with  a single 
fire  truck  to  keep  the  raging  flames  from  engulfing  neighbouring 
restaurants  and  hotels. 

Kamloops  firefighters  arrived  more  than  an  hour  after  the  fire  was 
spotted . 

The  additional  resources  were  used  to  further  protect  neighbouring 
buildings . 

(Kamloops  Daily  News) 

Copyright  c.  2001,  Canoe  Limited  Partnership.  All  rights  reserved. 
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What  could  be  the  ultimate  in  states'  rights  injustice  is  beginning  to 
unfold.  It  emanates  out  of  Texas  and  it  portends  the  highest  possible 
danger  for  American  Indian  nations. 

The  Fifth  Circuit  District  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  Orleans  decided  that 
the  Tigua  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Ysleta  del  Sur  Pueblo,  neighbor  to  El  Paso, 
Texas,  and  a federally  recognized  American  Indian  government,  basically 
does  not  have  the  rights  of  virtually  every  other  federally  recognized 
tribe  in  the  country. 

Cavalierly,  the  court  decided  to  deny  the  status  rights  of  the  Tigua, 
agreeing  with  the  state  attorney  general's  position  that  "in  Texas," 

Indian  tribes  are  simple  "associations"  and  have  no  more  rights  than  "a 
sorority  or  a fraternity." 

The  Tigua  are  federally  recognized  and  covered  under  the  1987  Pueblo 
Restoration  Act.  The  act  is  but  one  of  several  legal  bases  that  open  the 
way  for  tribes  to  conduct  economic  enterprises,  including  gaming,  in  Texas 
and  in  any  other  state  where  federally  recognized  tribes  reside.  But, 
according  to  this  troublesome  ruling,  Texas  has  the  right  to  define  the 
status  of  American  Indians,  and  is  in  complete  non-compliance  with  the 
1988  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act.  The  lead  objective  of  that 
congressional  legislation  was  to  promote  self-sufficiency  for  the  tribes. 

The  tribe  blames  the  Texas  legacy  of  its  former  governor.  President 
George  W.  Bush,  for  its  current  fight.  The  tribe  contributed  more 
generously  to  the  rival  candidate  than  to  Bush  during  the  president's 
second  run  at  the  governorship.  The  tribe  claims  that  it  picked  up  the 
enmity  of  Texas  Republican  operatives.  In  what  has  the  feeling  of  a left- 
over fight  from  another  era,  an  overzealous  attorney  general  did  tend  to 
ride  roughshod  over  the  backs,  not  only  of  the  tribe  involved,  but  also  a 
whole  range  of  political  and  business  supporters  in  the  immediate  area. 

In  most  states,  such  as  in  New  York,  Indians  are  sometimes  virulently 
opposed  by  local  towns  and  counties.  Yet,  by  and  large,  the  state's 
politicians  have  figured  out  that  Indians  will  vigorously  uphold  their 
standing  as  the  land's  first  peoples  and  governments,  and  are  now 
beginning  to  work  together  to  build  their  shared  economies. 

In  this  respect  casinos  can  be  a boon  to  those  stagnant  financial  areas 
that  plague  large  areas  of  their  state,  especially  following  the  terrorist 
attacks  of  Sept.  11.  In  the  Texas  case,  the  Tigua  are  ardently  supported 
by  an  impressive  list  of  neighbors.  Yet  the  state  has  relentlessly 
sought  to  destroy  it,  even  branding  its  economic  initiatives  "as  illegal 
as  drug  dealing. " 

While  the  judge  has  ordered  the  Nov.  30  closing  of  the  Tigua  Casino,  the 
Tigua 's  case  for  keeping  it  open  is  impressive  and  resonant. 


The  Tigua  of  Ysleta  filed  a motion  Oct.  23  in  U.S.  District  Court 
requesting  the  court  allow  its  casino  to  remain  open  while  the  tribe 
appeals  the  astonishing  and  explosive  decision  of  the  5th  District  Court. 
They  and  others  expressed  concern  about  "extensive  economic  damage"  if 
the  casino  is  forced  to  close  during  the  appellate  process. 

Since  its  opening  in  1993,  Speaking  Rock  Casino  has  emerged  as  a crucial 
partner  in  the  regional  tourism  industry.  Business  and  community  leaders 
regionally  are  united  in  their  recognition  that  the  Tigua,  a small  tribe, 
have  generated  a strong  economic  boom  for  an  extensive  economically 
depressed  area.  Given  El  Paso's  weakened  economy,  the  ruling  may  prove 
catastrophic.  With  an  annual  local  payroll  of  more  than  $14  million  and 
800  employees  (only  50  are  tribal  members),  Ysleta  del  Sur's  gaming 
enterprise  has  pumped  over  $824  million  into  El  Paso's  economy. 

Of  course,  the  closing  of  the  casino,  which  provides  87  percent  of 
tribal  program  funds,  would  have  devastating  impacts  on  the  tribe  itself, 
particularly  harming  health  care  for  tribal  elders  and  children, 
education,  and  housing  programs. 

The  Tigua  have  the  support  of  the  vocal  majority  of  citizens  of  El  Paso 
and  boast  a whole  sheaf  of  unanimous  support  resolutions  from  such 
agencies  as  the  El  Paso  City  Council,  El  Paso  County  Commissioners  Court, 
the  Greater  El 

Paso  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  El  Paso  Hispanic  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Listen  to  Cindy  Ramos-Davidson,  from  the  El  Paso  Hispanic  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  "Speaking  Rock  Casino  has  given  so  much  to  El  Paso  by  providing 
wages  that  exceed  the  average  with  benefits  that  are  second  to  none.  With 
today's  economic  outlook,  if  the  casino  closed,  it  will  have  a 
devastating  impact  on  our  community." 

But  to  no  avail.  It  appears  that  the  Texas  approach  to  Indians  and 
tribal  sovereignty,  possibly  based  on  political  paybacks,  is  intent  on 
destroying  or  denying  them. 

We  wonder  what  could  possibly  have  been  the  honorable  motive  for  then 
Gov.  Bush  to  start  this  fight?  And  we  wonder  now  what  benefits  President 
Bush  would  see  in  such  an  egregious  court  decision  or  even  in  such  a 
termination  policy  toward  Indian  tribes  in  his  home  state.  There  are  few 
enough  tribes  in  Texas,  after  all,  and  in  this  era  of  much-needed 
national  unity,  the  creation  of  economic  opportunities  for  tribes  can 
certainly  be  seen  as  a worthy  cause  for  national  action.  To  pick  this 
moment  in  history  to  disenfranchise  a recently  destitute  Indian  people 
sends  the  wrong  signal  across  this  country  and  around  the  world. 

It  certainly  would  not  hurt  the  embattled  president  if  his  associates  in 
Texas  were  to  lay  off  the  persecution  of  the  Tigua.  Texas  Attorney 
General  John  Cornyn  might  take  a cue  from  another  Republican,  New  York 
Gov.  George  Pataki,  who  has  of  recent  partnered  with  his  state's 
federally  recognized  tribes  to  reenergize  his  terror-victimized  state 
with  several  new  projects.  In  New  York,  out  of  both  desire  and  necessity, 
Pataki  extended  a clean  hand  and  the  tribes  have  responded.  It's  a more 
positive  Republican  direction. 

We  hope  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  R-Colo.,  and  other  good  senators 
and  congressmen  (particularly  those  who  defended  George  W.  Bush  during 
the  presidential  campaign)  will  advocate  strongly  for  the  Tiguas  of 
Ysleta.  The  people  of  Texas  should  simply  back  off  this  unsavory  movement 
and  totally  reject  this  gross  injustice  by  the  5th  District  Court.  The 
tribe  has  the  inherent  right  to  be  whom  they  are,  to  continue  as  a 
people  and,  through  their  own  self-reliant  government,  to  support  their 
own  essential  tribal  programs.  In  so  doing,  they  are  also  helping 
support  the  economic  health  of  El  Paso.  The  president,  the  state,  the 
nation,  and  indeed  justice,  will  be  better  served. 

We  urge  all  of  Indian  country  leadership  to  support  the  Tigua 's  fight 
for  respect  as  a sovereign  tribal  government. 

Peace  and  Solidarity 

Your  Friendly  Neighborhood  Freedom  Fighter 
http://clubs.yahoo.com/clubs/guerillanews 


"We  must  always  fight  for  what  we  believe  in. We  must  never  tire  in 
our  fight.  It  does  not  really  matter  how  we  fight,  what  matters  is 


what  we  are  fighting  for." 

Dino  Butler,  American  Indian  Movement 
http: //www. setaim.com/ 
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Oregon  salmon  ruling  could  have  ripple  effect  along  the  West  Coast 

By  Lynda  V.  Mapes 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 

What  started  as  a narrow  court  order  - about  one  fish  in  one  river  in  one 
state  - could  compel  changes  in  salmon  listings  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  (ESA)  up  and  down  the  West  Coast,  say  federal  fish  managers. 

The  court  order,  issued  by  U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  Michael  Hogan  last 
month,  found  that  once  federal  fisheries  managers  designate  an 
"evolutionarily  significant  unit"  or  distinct  population  group  under  the 
ESA,  they  can't  single  out  some  fish  within  it  for  protection  while 
excluding  others. 

Yet  that  is  precisely  what  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  has 
done  in  listings  of  fish  from  California  to  Washington  throughout  the 
1990s,  including  the  1999  listing  of  Puget  Sound  Chinook. 

While  the  Sept.  10  ruling  legally  pertains  to  only  one  coastal-coho 
population  segment  in  Oregon,  it  could  affect  listings  of  salmon  and 
steelhead  all  over  the  coast,  including  Puget  Sound. 

The  fisheries  service  may  appeal  the  ruling.  Or  it  could  list  all  Oregon 
coastal  coho  for  protection  - including  hatchery  fish  excluded  from 
federal  protection  when  coastal  coho  were  listed  as  a threatened  species. 

If  that  approach  passes  muster  with  the  judge,  a similar  policy  could  be 
adopted  West  Coast-wide.  Such  a policy  shift  would  be  bad  news  for  Puget 
Sound  fishermen. 

They  catch  36  stocks  of  Puget  Sound  hatchery  Chinook  not  currently 
covered  by  the  listing.  The  fish  are  targeted  because  they  are 
manufactured,  cranked  out  like  widgets  by  hatchery  workers  to  give  sport, 
tribal,  and  commercial  fishermen  something  to  catch. 

Listing  those  fish  for  protection  could  result  in  fishing  closures  and 
restrictions.  And  that  could  quickly  undercut  the  mission  of  the 
hatcheries  themselves.  Why  manufacture  fish  nobody  can  catch? 

"They  could  get  themselves  and  us  in  a real  box,"  3im  Anderson, 
executive  director  of  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  said  of 
the  fisheries  service. 

Some  believe  the  fisheries  service  will  simply  redefine  the  distinct 
population  groups  affected  by  the  ruling  to  include  only  the  fish  they 
wanted  to  protect  in  the  first  place:  natural  spawners. 

The  ESA  was  intended  to  protect  wild  animals  and  their  essential  natural 
habitats,  not  zoo  populations  or  farmed  animals. 

"The  true  measure  of  health  isn't  how  many  hatchery  fish  are  returning," 
said  Rob  lones  of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS).  "The  goal 
is  streams  that  can  support  fish,  and  fish  that  can  support  themselves." 

But  the  results  of  that  policy  can  be  perplexing  in  a place  like  Puget 
Sound,  home  to  41  populations  of  hatchery  Chinook.  Five  populations  of 


hatchery  Chinook  are  protected  in  Puget  Sound  because  they  are  about  the 
only  chinook  left  in  their  respective  rivers. 

None  of  the  remaining  36  populations  of  hatchery  chinook  are  protected. 
Yet  if  they  spawn  naturally,  their  genetically  identical  offspring  are. 

"NMFS  has  gotten  themselves  in  a corner  here,"  said  Bruce  Sanford,  who 
manages  chinook  recovery  for  the  Washington  Department  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife.  "They  have  said  all  naturally  spawning  fish  are  listed.  Well, 
there  are  a lot  of  hatchery  fish  out  there  spawning." 

It's  the  kind  of  complexity  that  has  given  ESA  critics  a field  day, 
saying  implementation  of  the  law,  in  the  words  of  Oregon  attorney  Dames 
Buchal  is  "just  plain  wacko."  After  the  Hogan  decision,  Buchal  filed 
administrative  challenges  to  listings  of  salmon  and  steelhead  across 
Washington,  including  Puget  Sound  chinook. 

A legal  challenge  to  the  listing  is  also  pending  in  U.S.  District  Court 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

For  some,  the  ESA  hasn't  gone  far  enough. 

Washington  Trout,  a conservation  group,  filed  a 60-day  notice  of  intent 
to  sue  the  fisheries  service  last  month,  alleging  the  agency  allows  too 
much  fishing  on  threatened  chinook. 

The  conservation  group  takes  issue  with  the  agency's  approval  of  the 
management  plan  for  the  2001-02  fishing  season.  The  Washington  Department 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  tribes  have  already  agreed  to  the  plan. 

The  complaint  alleges  the  fisheries  service  didn't  do  the  analysis 
required  by  law  before  approving  the  agreement.  Weak  populations  of 
chinook  also  don't  get  the  protection  they  need  under  the  agreement,  and 
could  be  fished  to  extinction,  the  complaint  alleges. 

Susan  Bishop,  of  the  fisheries  service,  said  the  management  plan  did  not 
meet  the  agency's  highest  standards  for  protecting  some  weak  chinook 
populations.  But  no  populations  were  expected  to  "wink  out"  under  the 
agreement,  she  said.  And  overall,  the  agency  believes  the  agreement  is  in 
keeping  with  the  goal  of  recovery.  Bishop  said. 

Even  if  Washington  Trout  does  file  suit  next  month,  said  Deffrey 
Koenings,  director  of  the  state  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  fishing 
would  proceed  as  usual  for  the  2002  season. 

"We  have  restricted  fisheries  but  still  have  the  ability  to  harvest  some 
fish  as  long  as  we  don't  impede  recovery,"  he  said.  "And  we  think  we  have 
met  that  test." 

Lynda  V.  Mapes  can  be  reached  at  206-  464-2736  or  lmapes@seattletimes.com. 
Copyright  c.  2001  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Pueblo  Asks  Court  To  Halt  Mine's  Growth 

By  Brendan  Smith 

Dournal  Staff  Writer 

Picuris  Pueblo  has  turned  to  the  New  Mexico  Supreme  Court  in  a last-ditch 
effort  to  stop  the  state-permitted  expansion  of  a mica  mine  on  ancestral 
land  where  pueblo  potters  once  gathered  clay  for  their  micaceous  pottery. 

"It's  a site  that  has  been  used  for  years  and  years,"  Picuris  Pueblo  Lt. 
Gov.  Gerald  Nailor  said  Wednesday.  "(The  mine)  disrupts  our  traditional 
way  of  life." 

A three-judge  panel  of  the  New  Mexico  Court  of  Appeals  last  month 
dismissed  the  pueblo's  lawsuit,  which  sought  to  halt  a 20-year  expansion 
of  the  mine.  The  expansion,  approved  by  state  officials  in  1998,  will 
allow  more  than  80  acres  to  be  mined  near  Vadito  south  of  Taos,  including 
a pit  two-thirds  of  a mile  long  and  about  400  feet  deep. 


The  New  Mexico  Environmental  Law  Center,  which  represents  the  pueblo, 
appealed  the  case  this  month  to  the  New  Mexico  Supreme  Court,  but  the  high 
court  has  not  announced  whether  it  will  hear  the  case. 

The  pueblo  has  argued  that  mine  owner  Oglebay  Norton  Specialty  Minerals 
lacks  space  to  store  waste  rock  from  the  expanded  mining  activities  and 
that  runoff  water  from  the  mine  leaches  into  the  watershed  for  the  Rio 
Pueblo,  which  is  used  for  irrigation  and  traditional  ceremonies. 

A clay  pit  where  for  centuries  pueblo  potters  gathered  clay  for  their 
micaceous  pottery  is  now  covered  by  tons  of  waste  rock  from  the  mine. 

The  pueblo  still  claims  title  to  the  land  where  the  mine  is  located,  but 
the  land  ownership  and  environmental  questions  were  not  considered  in  the 
case,  which  is  so  complicated  the  appeals  court  called  the  issues  "fact- 
intensive and  even  abstruse"  in  its  15-page  opinion. 

Picuris  Pueblo's  loss  of  the  case  at  the  district  and  appellate  levels 
boils  down  to  a tactical  error  made  in  1999  when  the  pueblo  decided  to  sue 
the  mine  owner  and  the  state  Energy,  Minerals  and  Natural  Resources 
Department  over  the  department's  approval  of  the  mine  expansion. 

State  District  Judge  Stephen  Pfeffer  dismissed  the  lawsuit  last  year, 
ruling  that  provisions  of  the  1993  New  Mexico  Mining  Act  required  the 
pueblo  to  appeal  the  mining  permit  within  60  days  to  the  state  Mining 
Commission.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  in  its  ruling  last  month,  affirmed 
Pfeffer 's  decision. 

Attorneys  for  Picuris  Pueblo  have  argued  that  the  Mining  Act  allows  a 
party  to  either  sue  in  district  court  or  appeal  to  the  Mining  Commission 
over  the  issuance  of  a mining  permit.  But  the  appeals  court  ruled  that  the 
Legislature  intended  for  appeals  of  new  permits  be  directed  first  to  the 
Mining  Commission,  in  part  because  its  members  have  expertise  in  mining 
issues . 

In  its  opinion,  the  appeals  court  noted  the  60-day  window  for  the  pueblo 
to  appeal  Oglebay  Norton's  permit  to  the  Mining  Commission  has  long  since 
past,  so  "the  real  question  of  this  appeal  is  the  effect  of  opportunity 
lost . " 

The  Energy,  Minerals  and  Natural  Resources  Department  is  not  seeking  to 
exclude  the  pueblo  from  input  on  the  expanded  mining  operations.  Special 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Ted  Apodaca  said  Tuesday. 

Picuris  Pueblo  could  still  file  a lawsuit  or  an  administrative  appeal  if 
Oglebay  Norton  does  not  comply  with  permit  conditions  or  seeks  changes  in 
the  mining  permit,  Apodaca  said. 

Mining  has  continued  during  the  lawsuit,  but  there  has  not  been  a 
dramatic  expansion  in  the  size  of  the  mine  pit  yet,  Apodaca  said. 

Oglebay  Norton  officials  couldn't  be  reached  for  comment  Wednesday. 

If  Oglebay  Norton  does  violate  the  permit  conditions,  Picuris  Pueblo 
will  file  another  lawsuit,  Nailor  said. 

"It's  real  beautiful,  and  we  want  to  keep  it  that  way,"  Nailor  said  of 
the  area  surrounding  the  mine.  "That's  why  we're  trying  to  stop  it  before 
it  expands  much  more." 

The  pueblo  is  planning  a peaceful  protest  rally  at  the  mine  gates  off 
N.M.  518  at  11  a.m.  Nov.  10,  Nailor  said. 

The  mine  site  used  to  be  part  of  the  Carson  National  Forest  but  was 
obtained  by  Franklin  Industrial  Minerals  by  patenting  mining  claims  under 
the  federal  1972  Mining  Act.  But  the  pueblo  still  claims  the  mine  property, 
now  owned  by  Oglebay  Norton,  as  part  of  its  ancestral  lands  near  Picuris 
Mountain . 

Mica,  a flaky,  semi-transparent  mineral,  is  transported  from  the  mine  to 
a mill  site  near  Velarde  for  processing  before  being  shipped  to  customers 
around  the  world  for  use  in  paint,  cosmetics  and  other  products. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Albuquerque  Journal 
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October  24,  2001 
News  Release 
OPA  Press  Release: 

NAVA30  NATION  URANIUM  WORKERS  RECEIVE  $50,000  COMPENSATION  IN  WEDNESDAY 
CEREMONY 
[10/10/2001] 

SFIIPROCK,  N.M.  --  Five  uranium  miners  or  their  widows  who  are  members  of 
the  Navajo  Nation  were  presented  checks  for  $50,000  in  a ceremony  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation  today  in  Shiprock,  N.M.  The  checks  are  lump-sum 
payments  awarded  through  a new  federal  compensation  program  for  nuclear 
weapons  employees,  the  Energy  Employees  Occupational  Illness  Compensation 
Program  Act. 

"These  checks  represent  our  deep  respect  for  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Navajo  Nation  who  steadily  and  quietly  worked  to  protect  our  country,  and 
who,  because  of  their  work,  lost  their  health,"  said  Shelby  Hallmark, 
director  of  the  U.S.  Labor  Department's  Office  of  Workers'  Compensation 
Programs.  "Through  this  ceremony  we  wanted  to  make  it  clear  to  everyone  on 
the  reservation  that  the  energy  compensation  program  is  real,  and  that 
this  promise  will  be  kept."  The  Labor  Department  administers  benefits 
under  the  law. 

Several  members  of  the  Navajo  Nation  also  participated  in  the  9 a.m. 
ceremony  Wednesday:  Taylor  McKenzie,  vice-president  of  the  Navajo  Nation; 
Dudy  Secody,  executive  director  of  the  Navajo  Division  of  Health,  and 
Larry  Martinez,  program  director  for  the  Office  of  Navajo  Uranium  Workers. 
The  event  was  held  at  the  Navajo  Chapter  House  in  Shiprock,  N.M. 

A town  hall  meeting  to  explain  the  new  law  will  be  held  at  7 p.m. 

Wednesday  in  the  Shiprock  Chapter  House.  In  addition,  representatives  from 
the  U.S.  Labor  Department's  district  office  in  Denver  and  the  joint 
Labor/Energy  Department  resource  center  in  Espanola,  N.M.,  will  be 
available  at  the  Shiprock  Chapter  House  Wednesday  afternoon  and  Thursday 
morning  to  help  uranium  miners  or  survivors  of  miners  who  need  help 
completing  claim  forms. 

Department  of  Labor  - www.dol.com 
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Nedra  Darling 

October  23,  2001  202-219-4150 

McCaleb  Names  Wayne  R.  Smith  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  - Indian  Affairs 
Wayne  Smith 

(WASHINGTON,  D.C.)  - Interior  Assistant  Secretary  - Indian  Affairs  Neal  A. 
McCaleb  today  announced  the  appointment  of  Wayne  R.  Smith,  52,  as  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  - Indian  Affairs.  Mr.  Smith  is  of  American 
Indian  heritage,  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  - his  mother  was  born  and  lived 
on  the  Tribe's  reservation  in  Fort  Thompson,  S.D.,  until  her  graduation 


from  high  school. 

"I  welcome  Wayne  to  my  team/'  McCaleb  said.  "His  extensive  Indian  gaming 
administrative,  legal  and  policy  experience  will  be  invaluable  as  we  work 
to  shape  Indian  Affairs  in  the  21st  century.  He  will  be  my  Chief  of  Staff 
and  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  office,  as  well  as  be  in  charge 
of  gaming,  acknowledgment  and  land-into-trust . " 

"I  look  forward  to  this  new  challenge,"  said  Smith.  "I  want  to  thank 
the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  their  support  and  confidence 
as  I tackle  this  exciting  opportunity.  I am  especially  pleased  and 
honored  to  be  charged  with  all  gaming-related  matters." 

Prior  to  his  appointment.  Smith  served  as  Chief  Counsel  to  the 
California  Assembly  Republican  Caucus.  From  1991  to  1999,  Smith  was  the 
Chief  of  Staff  for  the  California  Attorney  General,  where  he  supervised 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  California  Department  of  lustice  with 
over  5,000  employees,  including  over  1,000  lawyers  and  600  police  officers 
and  a $600  million  dollar  budget. 

As  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Smith  is  a political  appointee  and 
the  second  in  command  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  - Indian 
Affairs.  The  Assistant  Secretary  oversees  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  a 
176-year-old  federal  agency  with  approximately  10,000  employees  nationwide 
that  provides  services  to,  carries  out  its  federal  trust  responsibilities 
for,  and  promotes  the  self-determination  of  the  558  federally  recognized 
tribal  governments  and  approximately  1.4  million  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives.  Under  his  purview  are  a 185-school  system,  one  of  only 
two  federally  administered  school  systems  in  the  country;  29  tribally 
controlled  colleges;  law  enforcement  and  detention  programs  and 
facilities;  social  service,  firefighting,  tribal  economic  development  and 
Indian  child  welfare  programs;  trust  resource  management  programs, 
including  management  of  tribal  and  individual  Indian  trust  assets;  and  the 
federal  acknowledgement  process. 

-BIA- 
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Group's  creation  first  step  in  journey  to  preserve  past 
By  Benjamin  Spillman 
The  Desert  Sun 
October  27th,  2001 

Ancient  salt  songs  of  the  Chemehuevi  Indians  take  listeners  on  a journey 
through  the  ancestral  lands  of  the  Colorado  River  tribe. 

Once  the  land  in  California,  Arizona  and  Nevada  was  overrun  with 
European  settlers,  the  tribe's  oral  history  became  the  only  link  between 
modern  Chemehuevi  people  and  the  land  previous  generations  once  roamed. 

A 4-year-old  Coachella  Valley  group  wants  to  buy  back  land  mentioned  in 
the  salt  songs  as  well  as  other  sacred  tribal  sites  throughout  Southern 
California . 

The  Native  American  Land  Conservancy  needs  to  raise  $250,000  to  purchase 
2,500  acres  near  the  Old  Woman  Mountains,  home  to  a major  stopping  point 
on  a route  used  by  nomadic  Chemehuevi  Indians. 

The  land  is  home  to  a village  site,  burial  grounds  and  a shaman's  cave 
with  walls  covered  in  rock  art. 

"Hopefully  people  will  (wake  up)  to  what  is  happening  to  the  United 
States  as  a whole  and  see  more  of  the  devastation,"  said  Teresa  Mike,  a 
Lummi  Indian  from  Bellingham,  Wash.,  who  lives  in  Palm  Springs.  "Not  only 
to  the  ...  sites  that  belong  to  Native  Americans,  but  to  nature  itself." 
Mike's  husband.  Dean,  leads  the  conservancy.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the 


Twenty-Nine  Palms  Band  of  Mission  Indians  and  a direct  descendant  of  one 
of  the  last  Chemehuevi  medicine  men. 

But  getting  the  money  won't  be  easy,  according  to  the  group's  fund 
raiser.  Many  charitable  foundations  invest  their  endowments  in  the  stock 
market.  The  economic  slowdown  compounded  by  recent  terrorist  attacks  means 
less  money  for  grant  proposals. 

The  land  conservancy  has  about  $25,000  in  the  bank  and  is  confident  it 
will  receive  a $100,000  grant  from  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation, 
said  Kurt  Russo,  who  writes  grant  proposals  for  the  group. 

They  hope  to  raise  the  money  needed  to  buy  the  Old  Woman  Mountains  land 
by  Dec.  31,  2002. 

Russo  hopes  grants  from  the  Coca-Cola  Foundation  in  Atlanta  and  the 
Tides  Foundation  in  New  York  will  bring  in  another  $65,000. 

Early  next  year,  he  will  submit  proposals  for  another  $115,000  from 
private  foundations. 

The  group  has  been  reluctant  to  depend  heavily  on  donations  from  tribal 
casinos . 

Gaming  tribes  support  the  concept  but  would  like  to  see  a plan  in  action 
before  they  participate,  said  Cliff  Trafzer,  a member  of  the  conservancy. 

"We  haven't  put  our  hands  out.  We  are  waiting  to  be  successful,"  Trafzer 
said . 

In  addition  to  the  Chemehuevi  land,  the  group  has  its  sights  on  areas 
important  to  other  local  cultures. 

Florse  Canyon  in  the  Santa  Rosa  Mountains  is  the  site  of  several  former 
Cahuilla  villages  and  on  the  conservancy's  list. 

The  group  also  has  designs  on  land  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  that 
is  important  to  people  of  Serrano  Indian  heritage. 

They  want  land  stewards  who  would  teach  visitors  about  Indian  culture 
and  the  environment  by  day  and  protect  the  site  from  destruction  at  night. 

"We  want  Indian  people  going  out  there,  using  the  land,  protecting  it, 
watching  it,"  Trafzer  said.  "It  is  a village  site  and  there  are  burials 
there.  We  don't  want  people  digging  up  the  site.  The  modern  people  use 
that  place.  It  is  like  visiting  a church." 

But  building  a land  conservancy  won't  be  easy  or  quick. 

Oftentimes  preservation  groups  must  wait  years  for  land  to  become 
available.  When  it  does,  they  must  be  ready  to  act,  said  Delores  Lukina,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Anza  Borrego  Foundation. 

The  group  was  created  to  acquire  land  for  Anza  Borrego  State  Park. 

"These  things  don't  happen  overnight,  they  take  a long  time,"  said 
Lukina.  "It  just  depends  on  the  piece  of  property." 

Some  of  the  most  effective  methods  to  acquire  land  include  targeting 
tracts  owned  by  people  who  have  not  paid  property  taxes  or  by  cultivating 
relationships  with  landowners  and  convincing  them  to  sell. 

The  Anza  Borrego  group  and  the  land  conservancy  are  both  eyeing  the 
Horse  Canyon  land.  They  have  pledged  to  work  together  to  buy  and  manage  it. 

Tony  Madrigal,  whose  ancestors  once  lived  in  villages  in  the  Horse 
Canyon  area,  looks  forward  to  the  conservancy  buying  the  land. 

He  knows  a large  part  of  his  Cahuilla  culture  has  been  permanently 
erased . 

But  Madrigal  said  the  land  is  a physical  reminder  of  what  remains. 

"The  important  part,  the  spiritual  beliefs,  can  be  kept  alive,"  Madrigal 
said.  "There  are  enough  people  looking  ...  for  that  spiritual  connection 
that  it  will  go  on . " 

Benjamin  Spillman  can  be  reached  at  778-4643 
or  by  e-mail  at  Benjamin.Spillman@thedesertsun.com 
Copyright  c.  2001  The  Desert  Sun. 
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Pee  Dee  tribe  marks  history  with  reunion 
Sunday,  October  21,  2001 
By  Matthew  Boedy 
South  Carolina  Bureau 

SALLEY,  S.C.  - About  100  people  gathered  Saturday  in  a small  gymnasium  in 
Salley  to  connect  to  their  Indian  history. 

After  watching  solemn  ceremonies  and  listening  to  the  pounding  of  a drum, 
they  discovered  that  history  was  still  living. 

The  Beaver  Creek  Band  of  Pee  Dee  Indians'  third  annual  reunion  brought 
together  those  with  Indian  ancestors  from  Arkansas,  Florida  and  Georgia 
with  the  hundreds  of  Pee  Dees  in  the  Midlands. 

It  was  Aiken  resident  Stephen  Cobb's  first  reunion,  though  his  mother, 
Jewel,  sits  on  the  Pee  Dee  tribal  council. 

Mr.  Cobb  watched  as  Lamar  Ironhorse  performed  a dance  of  rings  in  the 
center  of  the  gymnasium  floor.  Organizers  used  bales  of  hay  to  mark  the 
tribe's  traditional  sacred  circle  in  the  center  of  the  floor. 

Inside  the  circle,  dances  honoring  veterans  and  other  tribes  were 
performed . 

The  tribe,  which  has  about  1,600  members  on  record,  is  a federally 
recognized  group.  It  also  is  a member  of  the  South  Carolina  Indian  Affairs 
Commission,  which  helps  organize  the  state's  10  Indian  associations. 

Salley  is  home  to  the  main  office  of  the  Pee  Dee  tribe. 

The  tribe's  chief,  John  Barry  Chavis,  said  that  because  genealogy  has 
become  an  interest  over  the  past  few  years,  more  and  more  people  have 
discovered  they  have  Indian  blood. 

"I  think  it  gives  them  the  freedom  to  express  the  good  feeling  about 
being  Indian,"  he  said. 

Reach  Matthew  Boedy  at  (803)  648-1395  or  mboedy@augusta.com. 

Copyright  c.  1996-2001  The  Augusta  Chronicle. 
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October  26,  2001 

Powerful  messages 

AFN  keynote  honors  culture 

Francesca  Sutton,  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  Alaska  Federation  of 
Natives  convention  in  Anchorage,  offered  a subtle  and  even  heartening 
message  to  delegates  Thursday  morning. 

The  21-year-old  from  Togiak  honored  her  Tlingit  and  Yup'ik  heritage  and 
gave  her  Yup'ik  name:  Marr'aq.  She  then  pointed  out  that  defining  the 
theme  of  the  convention,  "Our  World  --  Our  Way  of  Life,"  is  a complex, 
sometimes  ambiguous  process.  She  listed  the  acronyms  of  organizations, 
legislation  and  places  that  affect  Native  lives  and  noted  still  vibrant 
Native  communities,  the  struggles  to  protect  subsistence  and  languages  and 
the  ongoing  battle  with  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse.  Of  the  latter,  she  said, 
"It  is  sad  to  say  that  it  is  a part  of  our  world,"  and  she  called  on 
elders  to  join  in  programs  for  healing. 

Ms.  Sutton  recounted  her  own  struggles  in  school,  when  she  was  tempted 
to  drop  out  but  dissuaded  by  a cousin  who  told  her  "just  because  you  get  a 
Western  education  doesn't  mean  you  have  to  give  up  your  culture,  your 
identity,  who  you  are." 

Instead,  she  came  to  see  the  wisdom  of  advice  to  use  Western  education 
as  a tool  in  life;  use  your  elders  as  teachers. 


Finally,  she  recognized  her  parents,  elders  and  generations  past,  who 
suffered  the  scourge  of  epidemics  and  racism  and  were  on  the  short  end  of 
cultural  collisions:  "I  may  not  have  always  understood  the  actions  of  our 
ancestors.  But  I and  you  guys  are  all  here.  And  we  are  here  as  a testament 
to  their  intelligence  to  know  when  change  and  adaptation  to  change  was 
necessary. " 

"You  are  people  who  retain  that  greatness." 

However  Alaska  Natives  decide  to  define  "Our  World,"  that  world  will  be 
no  more  static  than  any  other.  Wisdom  to  deal  with  change  and  complexity 
without  losing  fundamental  values  may  well  be  the  biggest  contribution 
young  leaders  like  Ms.  Sutton  --  Marr'aq  --  will  make. 

Knowles  pushes  subsistenceK 

If  there  were  any  doubts  about  the  seriousness  of  Gov.  Tony  Knowles' 
decision  to  drop  the  Katie  John  case  and  press  for  a subsistence  solution 
in  Alaska,  he  finished  them  Thursday  morning  during  his  address  to  AFN. 

"I  know,  we  all  know  in  our  heart  that  Katie  John  was  right,"  the 
governor  said,  referring  to  the  Athabaskan  elder's  long,  determined  battle 
to  secure  traditional  subsistence  fishing  rights. 

Gov.  Knowles  honored  Ms.  John  for  her  bravery  shortly  after  he  blistered 
"a  small  minority  of  urban  legislators"  for  bullying  Alaskans  by 
obstructing  a statewide  vote  on  a constitutional  amendment  for  a rural 
subsistence  preference. 

He  promised  that  "their  vision  of  a divided  Alaska  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand . " 

The  governor  also  said  that  10  years  of  debate  and  five  special  sessions 
of  the  Legislature  have  "only  hardened  positions  and  hardened  hearts." 

If  Gov.  Knowles  is  as  good  as  his  words,  it's  clear  he'll  spare  no 
effort  in  finally  achieving  "permanent  protection  for  subsistence,"  a way 
of  life  vital  to  Alaska  Natives.  And  he's  drawn  a sharp  line  between  those 
in  favor  and  those  opposed  to  a subsistence  amendment,  putting  people 
opposed  on  the  side  of  division  and  on  the  wrong  side  of  history. 

It  was  good  to  hear  the  governor  speak  so  plainly  about  where  he  stands 
and  good  to  hear  his  determination  to  fortify  the  subsistence  rights  of 
Alaska  Natives,  as  fairness  and  respect  demand. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Indian  education  summit  today 

Sun  Oct  28  02:34:13  CST  2001  Central  Time 

By  30DI  RAVE  LEE 

Lee  Newspapers 

The  National  Indian  Education  Association  conference  begins  in  Billings 
today  with  thousands  of  Native  American  students,  educators,  parents  and 
tribal  leaders  meeting  to  help  dictate  the  future  of  Indian  education. 

Their  common  goal:  Unity. 

"There's  strength  in  numbers,"  said  Carole  Anne  Heart,  Lakota  and  NIEA 
president,  as  hundreds  registered  Saturday  at  the  Holiday  Inn  Grand 
Montana.  "When  you  put  your  heads  together,  there's  an  energy  that  3,000 
people  bring  together.  That  energy  is  forceful.  It's  demanding.  It's  an 
evolving  process." 

This  year's  conference  theme,  "Connecting  to  the  Spirit  of  Traditional 
Wisdom,"  will  find  participants  discussing  culture  and  language 
preservation,  empowering  youth,  standardized  testing,  reauthorization  of 


education  laws  and  increasing  unity  among  all  educators. 


Language,  culture 

"The  focus  here  is  the  education  of  our  Indian  people,"  said  Sherry 
Allison,  Navajo  and  past  president  of  NIEA.  "Part  of  our  identity  as 
Indian  people  is  language  and  culture.  As  we  acculturate  more  into  the 
mainstream,  there's  always  this  threat  of  losing  our  languages  and 
culture. " 

Said  Sandra  Fox,  Lakota  and  1998  Indian  Educator  of  the  Year:  "I've  been 
in  Indian  education  for  30-some  years.  I thought  the  exciting  part  was 
going  to  be  incorporating  language  and  culture  into  the  curriculum.  Here 
we  are  entering  the  new  millennium  and  it's  still  not  being  done  the  way  I 
thought  it  would  be  done." 

Fox  has  written  a five-book  series,  "Creating  Sacred  Places  for  Our 
Children,"  on  how  to  integrate  language  and  culture  into  classroom 
instruction.  The  National  Indian  School  Board  Association  is  working  on  a 
"sacred  places  project,  an  Indian  model  of  school  reform,"  Fox  said. 

One  of  the  people  at  the  front  of  indigenous  education  has  been  Philip 
Beaumont  Sr.,  now  an  elder  of  the  Crow  tribe  who  lives  in  Pryor.  He 
testified  before  Congress  in  the  1960s  to  help  bring  about  the  Indian 
Education  Act,  which  help  set  the  framework  for  teaching  Native  students. 

Today,  at  age  80,  he's  still  an  advocate  for  education. 

As  a sergeant  in  the  Air  Force  between  1942-45,  he  saw  the  difference  an 
education  could  have  on  one's  life.  "We  (Native  military  men)  had  a lot  of 
disadvantages  because  of  our  race  and  a lack  of  education,"  he  said. 
Beaumont  left  the  service  and  went  on  to  complete  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees.  And  in  December,  he  expects  to  finish  his  doctorate  at  Montana 
State  University. 

"I'll  keep  trying  to  inspire  young  people  and  tell  them  about  the  value 
of  an  education,"  he  said.  What's  the  value  of  an  education  for  youth? 
"Success  in  life,"  he  said. 

Lloyd  Elm,  principal  of  the  American  Indian  Magnet  School  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  worries  about  how  national  standardized  testing  affects  Native 
American  students'  ability  to  pursue  degrees  in  higher  education. 

"National  standardized  tests  will  show  whether  education  is  working  for 
Native  Americans,"  he  said.  "We're  not  going  to  fare  well.  Native 
Americans  and  other  children  of  color  will  cluster  to  the  left  side  of  the 
curve.  To  get  into  college,  you  have  to  do  well  on  those.  We  don't  do  well 
because  of  learning  differences." 

Elm  said  the  language  used  in  the  tests  draws  on  upper  middle  class 
language  and  values.  He  recalled  a recent  test  for  his  third-grade 
students.  They  missed  "language"  questions.  One  of  the  questions  involved 
the  word  "yacht . " 

"One  of  them  said,  'It's  a big  animal  with  big  horns,'"  Elm  said.  "Yacht. 
Is  that  a run-of-the-mill  word  they  know  at  Fort  Berthold  (a  North  Dakota 
reservation)?"  he  asked.  "I  don't  think  so." 

Elm  hopes  to  see  standardized  testing  developed  for  Native  American 
students . 

Like  Elm,  hundreds  of  educators  hope  to  improve  youth's  future  through 
education.  It's  one  of  the  reasons  Allison  has  traveled  to  Billings.  She 
is  concerned  about  some  of  the  education  laws  that  will  be  up  for 
reauthorization  in  2002. 

Two  of  them  include  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act.  "We  need  to  be  certain  we're 
ready  to  communicate,"  said  Allison,  who  is  also  the  director  of  special 
education  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  "We  need  to  be  certain  we  have 
a voice  and  our  needs  are  known." 

Making  Native  American  needs  known  isn't  an  easy  task  and  is  one  that 
requires  Native  people  and  organizations  to  pull  their  resources  together, 
said  Gil  Vigil,  All  Indian  Pueblo  Council  secretary-treasurer  and  chairman 
for  next  year's  NIEA  conference  in  Albuquerque. 

Vigil  now  sees  fragmentation  among  schools,  families,  communities  and 
institutions.  "We  are  failing  our  kids,"  he  said. 

He  sees  the  NIEA  conference  as  a tool  for  unity.  "We  need  to  be  an 
organization  that  can  bring  all  kinds  of  people  together.  We  need  to 


foster  relationships  in  all  areas  of  education." 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Tuesday,  October  23,  2001 
"Buffalo  roundup  almost  done" 

CRAWFORD,  Neb  (AP)  --  "The  annual  fall  roundup  of  buffalo  at  Fort 
Robinson  State  Park  is  in  its  second  week  and  winding  down. 

Park  staff  are  tagging  and  inoculating  new  calves  and  separating  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  herd  that  numbers  about  500. 

Park  Superintendent  Mike  Morava  says  heifers  from  this  year's  calf  crop 
will  be  sold  at  an  auction  at  the  Crawford  Livestock  Market  on  November 
fourth . 

Fort  Robinson  buffalo  roam  freely  on  the  22-thosuand-acre  northwest 
Nebraska  park  for  most  of  the  year. 

Morava  says  about  60  head  of  young  heifers  will  be  weaned  and  ready  for 
auction.  A few  yearling  and  two-year-old  heifers  also  will  be  sold  with 
some  two-year-old  bulls." 

Copyright  c.  2001  by  The  Associated  Press. 
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Montanans  Reflect  On  A Fallen  Legend  - The  Medicine  Tree 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 
By  Dane  Rider,  Missoulian 

Conner  (AP)  - For  an  81-year-old  Hamilton  woman  whose  family  once  owned 
the  White's  Country  Store  in  Conner,  childhood  recollections  of  dancing  at 
Indian  powwows  near  the  Medicine  Tree  still  generate  a warm  smile. 

"I  loved  to  see  them  when  they  came;  I loved  the  dancing  and  I love  the 
memories,"  Winifred  White  Blodgett  said  in  a telephone  interview  from  her 
Hamilton  home. 

The  towering  Ponderosa  pine  of  more  than  300  years  that  a windstorm 
toppled  on  Sept.  25  also  captured  the  hearts  of  a Texas  family  who  visited 
the  Bitterroot  Valley.  Two  family  members  wrote  that  they  passed  the 
tree's  legend  on  to  their  grandchildren  upon  their  return  to  the  Lone  Star 
State  and  then  were  saddened  to  learn  it  was  knocked  over  in  the  storm. 

To  a former  Ravalli  County  resident  who  now  lives  in  Poison,  "The 
Medicine  Tree  was  part  of  growing  up  in  the  Bitterroot." 

To  a Missoula  man,  who  over  the  past  60  years  regularly  stopped  to  visit 
the  sacred  site,  the  legend  of  the  great  medicine  man  Coyote's  encounter 
with  a wicked  ram  was  one  he  shared  with  three  generations  of  his  family. 

For  more  than  a century,  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
have  treasured  the  Medicine  Tree  and  its  surrounding  site.  Both  figure 
prominently  in  the  traditional  creation  stories  of  the  Salish.  The  tree's 
legend  tells  how  Coyote  tricked  the  wicked  ram  into  embedding  its  horns  in 


the  tree.  His  wit  triumphed  over  physical  strength. 

The  tree  has  served  as  a place  for  tribal  members  to  pray  to  the  Creator 
and  for  people  to  leave  offerings  of  their  prized  possessions,  to  give 
thanks  and  to  ask  for  good  fortune  and  good  health  for  loved  ones. 

Tribal  elders  said  this  week  they  are  saddened  that  all  but  a 16-foot 
snag  of  the  tree  is  gone,  but  they  still  view  the  area  and  remaining 
landmark  as  sacred. 

"We  all  feel  bad  about  it,"  said  Louis  Adams,  67,  a tribal  elder  and 
member  of  the  Salish/Pend  d 'Oreille  Culture  Committee.  "But  things  like 
this  happen.  It's  Mother  Nature's  way." 

Tribal  leaders  decided  at  a meeting  last  Wednesday  that  they  will  leave 
the  snag  standing,  Adams  said. 

"We'll  let  Mother  Nature  take  its  course,"  he  said.  "It  might  stand  one 
year  or  another  100  years.  Regardless,  it  still  is  a sacred  area  to  us. 
We'll  still  use  it  to  reach  our  Creator." 

Adams  said  the  public  also  may  still  continue  to  visit  the  site  and 
leave  offerings. 

"That's  great,"  he  said.  "We  all  serve  one  God.  We  use  places  like  the 
Medicine  Tree  to  pray  because  it  reaches  up.  When  someone  goes  to  a 
mountain  to  pray,  they  will  go  to  the  highest  point  because  it  is  nearest 
to  our  Creator. 

"There  is  no  color  boundary  on  worshipping  God,"  he  said. 

Many  tribes,  not  just  the  Salish  and  Kootenai,  have  treasured  the 
Medicine  Tree,  Adams  noted.  Chief  Joseph,  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe,  sent  his 
medicine  man  to  the  sacred  ground  to  pray  for  guidance. 

"It  was  known  throughout  the  Northwest  to  all  tribes,"  Adams  said. 

Adams  himself  has  a lifetime  of  memories  tied  to  the  tree. 

"Since  I was  little  I used  to  go  up  there  with  my  folks,"  he  said. 

"I'll  still  go  over  there  once  or  twice  a year  on  my  way  back  from 

visiting  my  great,  great  grandpa.  I'll  go  to  pray." 

His  grandfather  has  a grave  site  atop  the  Bitterroot  Mountains,  up  the 
West  Fork,  near  the  Montana  and  Idaho  border.  It's  a beautiful  spot,  he 
said . 

"He  died  in  1900  at  80  years  old,"  Adams  said.  "I  visit  him  once  or 
twice  a year." 

For  Adams,  the  Medicine  Tree's  significance  will  live  on  - in  more  than 
one  way.  While  visiting  the  tree  site  shortly  after  the  storm,  Adams 

retrieved  a few  small  cones  that  he  brought  back  to  the  Tribal  Forestry 

Department  in  Ronan. 

"If  we  can  get  one  tree  growing,  we  can  have  a new  tree  ...  a descendant 
of  the  Medicine  Tree,"  he  said. 

Others  shared  their  stories  about  the  Medicine  Tree  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Missoulian.  Several  came  from  non-American  Indian  families  who  also 
have  passed  down  the  legend  of  Coyote  from  generation  to  generation  and 
viewed  the  Medicine  Tree  and  its  surrounding  site  as  a special  place. 

"My  grandparents  migrated  to  the  Darby  area  of  the  Bitterroot  Valley  in 
a covered  wagon  pulled  by  two  mules  in  1883,"  said  L.M.  Powell  of  Hamilton. 
"Later  my  grandfather,  John  Waddell,  freighted  produce  to  Anaconda  by  way 
of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Bitterroot  River,  with  a team  and  wagon. 

"They  told  of  the  times  he  passed  the  Medicine  Tree  when  the  Indians 
were  hanging  offerings  on  the  tree  and  how  they  would  greet  him  with, 

'Hello  John,"'  Hamilton  said. 

"I  was  very  distressed  to  learn  that  the  Medicine  Tree  had  fallen,"  said 
Ann  Ross  of  Poison.  "During  World  War  II,  while  my  father  was  overseas,  my 
mother,  Ethlyn  Fowler  Ross,  and  I lived  in  Hamilton  where  she  taught  high 
school.  She  had  been  raised  in  Darby  and  always  pointed  out  the  Medicine 
Tree  to  me  every  time  we  passed  by.  It  was  part  of  her  childhood  as  well 
as  mine.  The  Medicine  Tree  was  part  of  growing  up  in  the  Bitterroot." 

"My  parents  owned  White's  Country  Store  and  post  office  about  three 
miles  from  the  Medicine  Tree,"  said  Blodgett.  "I  grew  up  there.  Every  year 
the  tribes  would  come  from  the  Flathead  and  have  a powwow  on  the  flat  just 
north  of  the  tree.  As  a little  girl  who  loved  to  dance,  I was  taken  there 
to  the  powwow  and  danced  with  them  every  year." 

"I  watched  them  visit  the  Medicine  Tree  and  put  their  gifts  on  it.  I'm 
81  years  old  now,  and  still  remember  it  all  so  well,"  Blodgett  said.  "I 


came  to  know  an  Indian  family  quite  well.  Every  year  they  sent  me  a pair 
of  new  handmade  moccasins,  from  the  time  I was  6 years  old  until  high 
school . 

"I  loved  to  see  them  when  they  came.  I loved  the  dancing.  I loved  the 
moccasins  and  I love  the  memories.  It  was  such  fun  to  dance  with  them," 
she  said. 

"My  dad  was  an  avid  fisherman.  Growing  up  in  Missoula  my  family  would  go 
on  camping  trips  to  the  North  Fork  of  the  Salmon  River  for  my  dad  to  fish 
for  steelhead  salmon,"  said  Do  Sacco  of  Missoula.  "The  Medicine  Tree  and 
its  legend  were  told  to  me  by  my  dad  on  our  travels  to  go  fishing.  My  dad 
and  his  fishing  buddies  called  the  tree  'Itchy  Bawd.' 

"When  we  traveled  past  the  tree  on  our  fishing  and  camping  adventures, 
it  was  standard  procedure  to  cast  pennies  out  of  the  car  windows  at  Itchy 
Bawd  for  good  luck  fishing,"  Sacco  said.  "If  dad  wasn't  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry,  we  were  allowed  to  stop  by  the  tree  for  a while." 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Oct  23  2001  03:53  PM  CDT 
Cree,  government  sign  deal 

Quebec  City  - The  Quebec  government  has  reached  an  agreement-in-principle 
with  the  lames  Bay  Cree  on  the  development  of  the  Eastmain-Rupert  hydro- 
electric project.  The  project  which  could  cost  as  much  as  $3 . 8-billion . 

The  agreement  comes  as  a surprise  as  the  two  sides  have  been  involved  in 
legal  battles  over  the  project  for  more  than  20  years. 

Cree  Grand  Chief  Ted  Moses  says  it's  no  coincidence  this  agreement-in- 
principle comes  after  the  September  11  terrorist  attack. 

"That  day,  people  throughout  North  America  realized  how  small  the  world 
is  and  how  important  it  is  to  resolve  issues,"  Moses  said. 

The  deal  resolves  25  years  of  negotiations  over  how  the  Quebec 
government  meets  it  obligations  under  the  lames  Bay  Northern  Quebec 
Agreement . 

The  Cree  receive  almost  $150-million  over  the  next  three  years,  and  then 
$70-million  a year  to  compensate  for  hydro  development,  forestry  and 
mining  on  their  lands. 

For  Quebec,  the  plum  is  the  agreement  to  allow  the  Eastmain-Rupert  hydro 
project  to  go  ahead.  It  would  produce  1,200  megawats  of  electricity  and 
create  8,000  construction  jobs. 

Cree  leaders  are  committed  to  consult  the  people  affected.  Chief  Robert 
Weistche  of  Waskaganish,  says  there's  no  guarantee  that  people  who  live 
along  the  river  will  say  'yes'. 

"The  ability  of  the  river  being  diverted  in  the  future  worries  me  a lot, 
as  a chief,  and  as  a member  of  my  community,"  Weistche  says. 

If  the  Cree  leaders  receive  approval  from  their  communities.  Premier 
Bernard  Landry  and  Grand  Chief  Moses  plan  to  sign  a formal  agreement 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Metis  group  to  devise  new  hunting  rules 

Winnipeg  - The  new  Commission  for  Metis  Law  of  the  Hunt  held  its  first 
consultation  meeting  with  the  public  Thursday  night. 

The  group's  purpose  is  to  come  up  with  Metis  hunting  rules  that  could 
eventually  become  law  in  Manitoba. 

David  Chartrand,  president  of  the  Manitoba  Metis  Federation,  which  set 
up  the  commission,  says  new  rules  are  necessary  because  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  is  expected  to  uphold  traditional  Metis  hunting  rights  when  it 
hears  a Metis  hunting  case  in  2002. 

Lower  courts  have  previously  ruled  in  favour  of  the  Metis. 

"It's  becoming  an  issue  where  we  have  to  plan,"  he  says. 

"If  we  go  about  as  Metis  people  supporting  and  standing  by  our  right 
that  we  have  the  right  to  take  a species  for  sustenance,  then  we  should  be 
very  careful  when  we  take  it. 

"We  should  plan  that  we  can't  kill  during  calving  season  - how  can  an 
animal  reproduce  if  they're  not  going  to  be  given  a chance  to  reproduce?" 

The  commission  is  holding  meetings  in  about  80  Metis  communities.  After 
the  consultations,  it  will  write  proposed  rules  which  will  be  presented  to 
the  provincial  government  in  the  spring  of  2002. 
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Saskatchewan  appeals  court  rejects  native  land  claim 
Lac  La  Ronge  to  appeal 
Les  Perreaux 
National  Post 

WINNIPEG  - The  Saskatchewan  Court  of  Appeal  has  rejected  a massive  land 
claim  awarded  to  the  province's  largest  Indian  band,  overturning  a lower 
court  decision  that  would  have  cost  an  estimated  $300-million . 

In  a unanimous  decision  released  yesterday,  the  court  ruled  the  band  is 
not  entitled  to  the  3,200  square  kilometres  of  land  it  had  been  awarded 
based  on  a 19th-century  treaty  applied  to  its  20th-century  population. 

Instead,  the  justices  ruled  the  treaty  should  be  applied  to  the  band's 
population  in  1889  - 526  people  - instead  of  its  current  population  of 
7,142,  as  a lower  court  had  ruled.  "There  is  no  evidence  in  the  treaties 
or  in  the  documentation  surrounding  the  negotiations  of  the  treaties  that 
Canada  intended  to  leave  the  question  of  land  entitlement  open-ended," 
wrote  Mr.  Dustice  William  Vancise. 

He  wrote  the  treaty  process  was  designed  to  "assist  the  Indians  in 
making  the  transition  from  a nomadic  lifestyle  based  on  hunting  and 
gathering  to  a sedentary  one  based  on  agriculture. 

"In  my  opinion,  an  interpretation  which  results  in  a continually 
expanding  obligation  based  on  increasing  band  populations  is  not 
consistent  with  the  Crown's  objectives." 

The  Lac  La  Ronge  band  in  northern  Saskatchewan  signed  the  treaty  with 
Ottawa  in  1889,  which  allotted  it  128  acres  of  land  per  person  for  its 
Indian  reserve.  It  was  not  given  all  the  promised  land  until  1964,  but 
over  the  years,  the  band  received  about  107,000  acres  for  its  reserve. 

In  1999,  Dustice  Frank  Gerein  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  ruled  the 


band  was  entitled  to  an  area  more  than  half  the  size  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  or  about  800,000  acres,  based  on  current  population.  The  band 
argued  successfully  the  treaty's  land  allocation  formula  was  intended  to 
be  based  on  its  current  population,  because  federal  officials  had  promised 
more  than  100  years  ago  that  the  treaty  was  made  to  last  "as  long  as  the 
sun  shines  and  the  river  runs." 

In  overturning  the  ruling,  Justice  Vancise  said  the  band  had  already 
received  about  40,000  acres  more  land  than  it  was  entitled  to  receive. 

However,  he  added  the  band  could  still  be  entitled  to  damages  for  waiting 
75  years  to  receive  the  land. 

Yesterday's  ruling,  delivered  13  years  after  the  lawsuit  was  launched, 
will  probably  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  said  Harry  Cook, 
the  band's  chief.  "The  treaties  are  living  treaties  that  were  signed  by 
two  nations  in  this  country  and  we  still  hold  to  that  truth,"  he  said. 

Mitch  McAdam,  a lawyer  for  the  Saskatchewan  government,  said  the 
original  decision  would  have  led  to  great  inequities  in  how  treaties  were 
settled  in  Saskatchewan.  Most  bands  agreed  to  land  allocations  based  on 
their  populations  when  the  treaties  were  signed,  he  said. 

Mr.  McAdam  said  27  bands  agreed  to  a $516-million  treaty  land 
entitlement  agreement  in  1992,  based  on  the  19th-century  populations. 

"We're  trying  to  ensure  that  all  bands  are  treated  in  an  equitable 
fashion,"  he  said.  "It's  certainly  possible  that  some  bands  that  have 
settled  their  treaty  land  entitlement  claims  in  the  past  might  have 
attempted  to  reopen  them.  That's  a big  part  of  our  argument." 

The  case  will  have  far-reaching  implications  according  to  Jeff  Rath,  a 
Calgary  lawyer.  "I  think  the  stakes  in  this  are  so  big  and  so  scary  that 
the  Saskatchewan  Court  of  Appeal  had  a tough  time  ruling  in  favour  of  the 
first  nation." 
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Quebec  signs  $3.5B  deal  for  'great  peace'  with  Crees 
Leaders  begin  tour  to  convince  natives  to  support  plan 
Graeme  Hamilton 
National  Post 

MONTREAL  - Quebec's  Crees  agreed  yesterday  to  end  more  than  25  years  of 
legal  skirmishing  and  work  with  the  provincial  government  to  develop  the 
North . 

In  what  Bernard  Landry,  the  Quebec  Premier,  called  a "nation-to-nation" 
agreement,  the  province  will  provide  at  least  $3. 5-billion  to  the  Crees 
over  the  next  50  years  in  exchange  for  their  consent  to  a major  hydro- 
electric project  and  the  abandonment  of  a host  of  Cree-initiated  lawsuits 
against  the  province. 

"By  this  agreement,  we  stand  with  Quebec,"  Ted  Moses,  the  Cree  Grand 
Chief,  said  during  a signing  ceremony  in  Quebec  City. 

"We  share  the  intention  to  develop  this  land  in  a way  which  is 
respectful  of  its  vital  importance  to  our  survival  and  mindful  that  both 
Crees  and  Quebecers  must  have  the  means  to  create  a common  future  of 
prosperity . " 

Mr.  Landry  said  the  agreement-in-principle  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
"great  peace"  between  Quebec  and  the  Crees,  a reference  to  the  1701  Great 
Peace  Treaty  between  French  and  Iroquois  leaders,  which  allowed  for  the 
continued  settlement  of  New  France. 

The  harmonious  talk  was  a dramatic  departure  in  a relationship  that  has 
been  characterized  by  bitter  rhetoric  and  court  battles  since  the  1975 


signing  of  the  names  Bay  and  Northern  Quebec  Agreement. 

In  the  1990s,  Matthew  Coon  Come,  then  Cree  Grand  Chief,  accused  the 
Quebec  government  of  inflicting  "cultural  genocide"  on  his  people. 

Mr.  Moses,  who  first  sat  down  with  Mr.  Landry  last  spring,  said  he  was 
motivated  to  forge  a new  relationship  by  the  Sept.  11  terrorist  attacks. 
"That  day,  people  throughout  North  America  realized  how  small  the  world  is 
and  how  important  it  is  to  resolve  issues  rather  than  to  let  them  divide 
us . " 

It  was  a message  that  seemed  directed  at  the  approximately  13,000 
northern  Quebec  Crees,  to  whom  the  agreement  signed  in  the  National 
Assembly's  ornate  Salon  Rouge  came  as  a surprise. 

Mr.  Landry  and  Mr.  Moses  said  the  tentative  pact  will  be  transformed 
into  a final  agreement  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  is  no  mechanism  for  ratification  by  the  Cree  people,  and  Cree 
leaders  appeared  unsure  of  what  level  of  support  would  be  required  to  move 
ahead . 

Billy  Diamond,  a former  Cree  Grand  Chief  who  helped  negotiate  the  1975 
lames  Bay  agreement,  said  he  was  stunned  at  the  sudden  reversal  by  the 
Cree  leadership. 

Speaking  from  his  home  in  Waskaganish,  the  lames  Bay  community  that 
stands  to  suffer  the  most  from  the  proposed  $3 . 8-billion,  1, 200-megawatt 
hydro-electric  project,  he  said  people  there  will  never  agree  to  the 
proposed  diversion  of  the  Rupert  River. 

"There  is  going  to  be  some  very  bitter  internal  fighting  among  the  Crees 
as  a result  of  some  of  the  things  that  were  done  this  morning,"  he  said. 

"Standing  with  Quebec  is  contrary  to  what  the  Crees  have  done  in  the 
previous  Quebec  referendums.  ...  The  Crees  have  always  been  opposed  to 
Quebec  separation." 

Cree  leaders  flew  to  Waskaganish  yesterday  to  begin  a tour  of  Cree 
communities  seeking  input  on  the  agreement. 

"It's  going  to  be  hard  to  get  people  to  accept  it,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
that  in  the  end  it  won't  be  signed,"  said  Bill  Namagoose,  director  of  the 
Grand  Council  of  the  Crees.  "There  will  be  people  who  will  never  accept 
it . " 

The  $3. 5-billion  payout  will  be  made  in  $70-million  annual  instalments 
over  50  years. 

The  money  is  to  be  administered  by  a new  Cree  economic  development 
agency,  with  a mandate  to  foster  growth  of  Cree  businesses.  The  agreement 
also  provides  for  greater  Cree  control  over  logging  on  their  hunting  and 
trapping  grounds. 
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Sask  aboriginal  leaders  accuse  premier  Calvert  of  double  standard  on  water 

SASKATOON  (CP)  --  Saskatchewan  Premier  Lome  Calvert  caught  an  earful 
from  aboriginal  leaders  Wednesday  who  accused  him  of  a double  standard  for 
native  and  non-native  communities. 

Chief  Ted  Quewezance  of  the  Keeseekoose  First  Nation  said  many  native 
communities  have  faced  boil  water  advisories  and  orders  and  little  has 
been  done. 

But  when  North  Battleford,  Sask.,  suffered  a Cryptosporidium  outbreak 
earlier  this  spring,  the  province  responded  with  a judicial  inquiry  and 
money,  he  said. 

"Why  has  this  not  been  the  same  treatment  afforded  to  the  Yellow  Quill 


First  Nation  and  countless  other  First  Nations  throughout  this  province?" 
Quewezance  asked. 

"We  have  a water  crisis  in  many  of  our  communities,  Mr.  Premier,  and  we 
have  no  place  to  turn.  Now,  Mr.  Premier,  this  is  a double  standard  and  it 
has  to  change. " 

Calvert  was  addressing  the  fall  legislative  assembly  meeting  of  the 
Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations.  He  tried  to  focus  on  how  his 
government  is  improving  its  relationship  with  the  aboriginal  community, 
but  instead  faced  sharp  questions  from  the  chiefs. 

"The  relationship  that  our  government  has  shared  with  First  Nations  and 
Metis  communities  in  Saskatchewan  I believe  has  built  some  strong 
foundations  for  our  future,"  Calvert  said. 

Some  others  would  not  see  it  that  way. 

The  Saskatchewan  government  and  the  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian 
Nations  have  had  a rocky  relationship  over  the  last  few  years.  Native-run 
casinos  and  the  justice  system's  treatment  of  aboriginal  people  have  been 
at  the  forefront  of  the  conflict. 

Last  month  the  provincial  government  announced  it  would  proceed  with  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  way  the  justice  system  deals  with  aboriginal 
people. 

Calvert  said  the  commission,  which  will  begin  its  work  next  month,  will 
focus  on  solutions  for  the  future  rather  than  past  mistakes. 

"Our  discussions  . . . will  be  geared  to  finding  ways  to  make  the 
justice  system  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  more  effective  and  more 
respectful  of  First  Nation  and  Metis  people." 

The  provincial  government  has  also  been  working  to  renew  its  1995 
agreement  with  the  Saskatchewan  Indian  Gaming  Authority. 

Calvert  told  the  chiefs  he  hopes  a new  agreement  will  be  signed  soon. 

Perry  Bellegarde,  chief  of  the  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations, 
said  there  are  several  areas  that  still  need  to  be  worked  out  in  any  deal, 
including  jurisdiction  and  expansion. 

"We  assert  our  jurisdiction  on  reserve.  That's  what  we  believe.  That's 
our  bottom  line.  We  want  to  keep  moving  towards  that  goal,"  said 
Bellegarde. 

"It  may  not  happen  right  away.  It  may  be  one,  two  or  three  years  down 
the  road,  but  at  least  we're  going  to  work  on  it." 

A report  by  the  province's  acting  auditor,  Fred  Wendel,  earlier  this 
year  found  more  than  $30  million  in  casino  profits  meant  to  help  First 
Nations  over  the  last  four  years  was  unaccounted  for. 

The  money,  administered  by  a board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  Indian 
federation,  was  to  be  distributed  among  Saskatchewan's  70  bands. 

Wendel  also  found  problems  with  more  than  $2  million  earmarked  for  an 
addictions  rehabilitation  foundation  and  the  Saskatchewan  Indian  Veterans 
Association . 
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Information  commissioner  rules  Harris's  Ipperwash  affidavit  to  be  public 

COLIN  PERKEL 

Canadian  Press 

Thursday,  October  25,  2001 

TORONTO  (CP)  - Ontario's  information  commission  has  ordered  the  release 
of  key  affidavits  sworn  by  Premier  Mike  Harris  related  to  the  1995  raid  on 
Ipperwash  provincial  park  in  which  police  killed  an  unarmed  native 


protester.  Government  lawyers  had  argued  that  the  documents,  produced  this 
week  on  orders  from  assistant  commissioner  Tom  Mitchinson,  should  remain 
confidential . 

"Legal  counsel's  submissions  are  sketchy  at  best,  consisting  of 
statements  with  little  or  no  evidence  or  argument  to  support  them," 
Mitchinson  said  in  his  interim  ruling. 

"I  intend  to  provide  the  appellant  with  a copy  of  the  five  affidavits  . . 

. no  earlier  than  Nov.  5,  2001." 

Earlier  this  month,  Mitchinson  ordered  Harris  to  submit  an  affidavit  on 
any  meetings  he  had  on  Sept.  6,  1995,  the  day  Dudley  George  was  shot  dead 
at  Ipperwash  provincial  park. 

He  made  a similar  order  to  Municipal  Affairs  Minister  Chris  Hodgson  and 
several  other  top  government  officials  as  part  of  an  appeal  by  Liberal 
native  affairs  critic,  Gerry  Phillips. 

Phillips  has  argued  that  the  government  hadn't  produced  all  relevant 
documents  related  to  meetings,  some  of  which  involved  provincial  police 
officers . 

"They're  afraid  of  the  truth,"  said  Phillips  of  the  latest  wrinkle. 

"The  premier  has  said  all  along  that  he  has  no  problem  with  the  truth 
coming  out  but  they  fight  it  every  step  of  the  way." 

However,  Attorney  General  Dave  Young  said  Harris  and  Hodgson  will  make 
their  affidavits  public  "soon"  and  the  argument  for  confidentiality  was 
only  intended  to  protect  the  privacy  of  others. 

"There  are  a number  of  individuals  who  don't  work  for  the  government  at 
this  point  in  time  who  should  be  at  least  consulted,"  said  Young. 

An  ongoing  civil  lawsuit  filed  by  one  of  George's  brothers  alleges 
Harris  directed  police  to  clear  native  protesters  from  the  park,  which  was 
located  on  a sacred  burial  ground. 

Harris  has  strenuously  denied  giving  police  any  instructions. 

He  has  also  said  he  and  the  others  have  turned  over  all  documents 
related  to  a meeting  he  had  with  police  officers  just  before  the  shooting 
but  Mitchinson  said  there  were  reasonable  doubts. 

Only  a few  handwritten  notes,  but  no  official  minutes,  have  come  to 
light  from  that  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  14  people. 

"That  (meeting)  was  the  centrepiece  of  the  Ipperwash  affair,"  said 
Phillips . 

"The  premier  made  his  intentions  known  and  hours  after  that  the  tragic 
events  occurred . " 

In  submitting  the  affidavits  about  the  meeting,  the  government  argued 
they  were  being  given  to  Mitchinson  "in  confidence  and  ought  not  to  be 
shared  because  of  the  potential  prejudice  to  the  (civil)  litigation." 

But  Mitchinson  said  he  saw  no  evidence  to  back  that  assertion. 

He  also  dismissed  the  government's  claim  that  "no  legitimate  public 
interest  would  be  furthered"  by  sharing  the  information  with  Phillips. 

Nor  had  the  government  persuaded  him  that  "personal  information"  would 
be  disclosed  if  Phillips  was  given  the  documents. 
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Deni  Indians  Win  Legal  Right  to  their  Amazon  Land 

Greenpeace  commends  the  Deni  for  protecting  their  land  from  illegal  logging 
19  October  2001 

Manaus,  Brazil  - After  a two  year  struggle  supported  by  Greenpeace, 
Missionary  Indigenist  Council  (CIMI),  and  0pera=E7ao  Amazonia  Nativa 
(OPAN),  the  Deni  Indians  of  the  Brazilian  Amazon  won  formal  recognition  of 
their  rights  to  their  traditional  land.  The  land  will  now  be  held  for 
their  sole  occupation  and  use,  and  industrial  exploitation,  such  as 
logging  and  mining,  will  be  prohibited. 

The  Decree,  signed  by  Brazil's  Minister  of  Dustice  lose  Gregori  last 
week,  was  officially  published  on  October  16  in  Brasilia.  The  Deni's  land 


is  inhabited  by  670  people  and  spans  1,530,000  hectares  in  the  remote 
southwest  of  the  Amazon. 

According  to  the  Brazilian  Constitution,  all  Indian  lands  should  have 
been  demarcated  by  1993  and  the  Deni  themselves  were  first  promised  this 
in  1984.  Of  the  580  Indian  territories  identified  in  Brazil,  only  360  have 
been  formally  demarcated. 

In  1999  Greenpeace  first  learned  that  the  Malaysian  logging  giant  WTK 
had  purchased  151,000  hectares  of  land  that  overlapped  with  the  Deni's 
traditional  territories.  Greenpeace  went  to  the  area  and  met  with  the  Deni, 
who  until  that  time  were  unaware  of  the  threat. 

Subsequent  visits  by  Greenpeace,  CIMI  and  OPAN  led  to  the  Deni  asking 
for  help  to  mark  the  borders  of  their  land  and  to  have  this  recognised  by 
the  Brazilian  Federal  Government. 

"The  Deni,  after  years  of  broken  promises  from  the  Federal  Government, 
decided  to  take  control  over  the  fate  of  their  tradition  lands,"  said 
Greenpeace  campaigner  Nilo  D'Avila.  "And  they  succeeded.  We  are  proud  to 
have  played  a small  part  in  their  great  victory." 

Over  the  past  month  volunteers  from  Greenpeace,  CIMI,  and  OPAN  supplied 
technical  and  logistical  support  to  the  Deni  as  they  marked  their  most 
vulnerable  borders,  cutting  53  km  of  trails  through  thick  jungle,  and  218 
km  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  creeks.  Along  the  routes,  the  Deni  posted 
signs  reading  "Entry  Prohibited.  Deni  Land."  A letter  dated  30th  September, 
2001,  from  10  Deni  leaders  to  FUNAI,  Brazil's  Indian  Agency,  stated  "Deni 
waited  a long  time  for  the  demarcation,  but  the  demarcation  did  not  happen. 
Deni  decided  to  do  the  work.  Deni  will  only  halt  the  work  if  FUNAI  gives  a 
precise  date  of  the  beginning  of  demarcation  and  accepts  the  work  that 
Deni  has  already  completed". 

On  October  9,  FUNAI  accepted  the  demands  of  the  Deni,  and  one  week  later 
the  Minister  of  Dustice  signed  the  Decree. "The  Brazilian  Government  must 
now,  as  a priority,  keep  their  promises  to  the  Deni.  They  must  legally 
recognise  the  work  done  by  the  Deni,  and  complete  the  demarcation  of  all 
Deni  lands,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Deni  themselves,"  said  D'Avila. 

Greenpeace  also  calls  on  the  Government  of  Brazil  to,  with  urgency,  meet 
their  constitutional,  social  and  moral  obligations  to  demarcate  all  Indian 
lands  in  Brazil.  20  percent  of  the  Brazilian  Amazon  is  Indian  land. 

Greenpeace's  support  for  the  Deni's  demarcation  is  part  of  a campaign  to 
protect  the  world's  remaining  ancient  forests.  Some  80  percent  of  the 
world's  ancient  forests  have  already  been  degraded  or  destroyed  and  only 
percent  remain  intact.  Time  is  running  out  unless  governments  around  the 
world  take  swift  action  to  ensure  the  future  of  the  ancient  forests. 
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Court  finds  Canadian  Indian  guilty  of  violating  U.S.  eagle  protection  act 

Associated  Press 

Oct.  26,  2001  19:25:00 

SEATTLE  - A Canadian  Indian  who  said  he  was  acting  as  a medicine  man  when 
he  brought  eagle  feathers  and  remains  across  the  border  was  convicted 
Friday  by  a federal  jury. 

Terry  Antoine,  47,  a member  of  the  Salish  tribe's  Cowichan  band  in 
Duncan,  British  Columbia,  was  found  guilty  of  violating  the  Bald  and 
Golden  Eagle  Protection  Act. 

Prosecutors  and  Antoine's  lawyer  declined  to  comment  after  the  verdict. 

During  the  trial,  prosecutors  argued  Antoine  smuggled  the  eagle  parts 
across  the  U.S.  border  without  a permit,  then  sold  or  bartered  them  for 
cash,  beadwork  and  other  goods  as  part  of  a black-market  scheme. 

"Mr.  Antoine  would  sell  openly  his  beadwork,"  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
Flelen  Brunner  said.  "What  he  didn't  sell  openly  was  eagle  parts.  That  was 
done  behind  closed  doors." 

Antoine's  lawyer,  Michael  Filipovic,  argued  his  client  acted  as  a 
medicine  man  when  he  traded  eagle  parts  to  other  Indians,  who  use  the 
parts  in  religious  ceremonies. 

"This  case  is  in  large  part  about  an  effort  to  impose  the  laws  and 
values  and  views  of  a majority  culture  and  apply  it  to  an  individual  in  a 
minority  culture,"  Filipovic  said. 

Parts  from  more  than  100  eagle  carcasses  were  discovered  at  Antoine's 
home  in  Canada,  where  he  faces  similar  charges.  Once  endangered,  bald 
eagles  are  now  listed  as  threatened  in  the  lower  48  states.  They're 
protected  by  law  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 

Antoine  is  scheduled  to  be  sentenced  Dan.  11.  Fie  faces  a maximum  nine 
years  in  prison  and  $45,000  in  fines. 

Copyright  c.  2001,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Art  Dealer  accused  of  Trade  in  Illegal  Feathers"  


Date:  Sat  27  Oct  2001  11:41:07  -1000 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Wed  Nov  7 01:11:00  2001 

Date:  7 Nov  2001  02:12:57  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.045 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Mvskogee  iholi/frost  moon 
Blackfeet  iitaohkohtao ' p/moon  when  one  gathers  wood 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  ndn-aim,  Big  Mountain,  GA-NATIVEAMERICANS-L  and 
LPDC  mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
daily head lines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"...resistance  against  neoliberalism  does  not  only  exist  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Mexican  Southeast.  In  other  parts  of  Mexico,  in  Latin  America,  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  the  Europe  of  the  Treaty  of  Maastricht, 
in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  Oceania,  pockets  of  resistance  multiply.  Each  one 
of  them  has  its  own  history,  its  own  differences,  equalities,  demands. 


struggles,  and  accomplishments.  If  humanity  still  has  a hope  of 
survival,  of  improvement,  that  hope  is  in  the  pockets  filled  with  the 
excluded  ones,  the  leftovers,  the  ones  who  are  disposable....  There  are 
as  many  shapes  as  there  are  resistances,  and  as  many  worlds  as  there 
are  in  the  world.  So  draw  the  shape  you  prefer.  As  far  as  this  thing 
about  pockets  goes,  they  are  as  rich  in  diversity  as  the  shapes 
resistance  takes.  " 

_ Subcommandante  Marcos,  Maya  and  Zapatista  leader 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

! I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  j 

| of  the  Republic  [ 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
| States  Constitution,  \ 

j so  that  my  forefathers  ! 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  I 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+ - 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Some  things  just  never  change. 

The  dominant  society  does  a LOT  of  hand  wringing  and  issues  a lot  of 
flowery  words;  but  when  it  comes  down  to  genuine  action  everything  goes 
back  to  square  one. 


"Square  one"  is  the  one  that  says  Native  Peoples  are  inadequate  to  the 
task  of  managing  their  own  affairs  and  if  "you  Indians  don't  do  as  you're 
told.  I'll  do  what  I can  to  put  you  in  a smaller  box." 

Removing  recognition  from  existing  nations  is  one  way  to  spank  errant 
tribes.  Another  is  to  simply  remove  privileges  or  options  available  to 
the  tribes. 


A recent  example  of  this  is  when  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault 
got  his  feelings  all  out  of  joint  because  Canadian  Aboriginal  leaders  dared 
to  tell  him  health  and  education  were  greater  priorities  than  his  personal 
answer  to  the  "Indian  Question",  the  Institute  for  Self-Governance. 


Did  Minister  Nault  respond  by  attempting  to  understand  and  improve  health 


and  education  issues  for  the  First  Nations?  No,  of  course  not!  In  a pique, 
he  closed  the  Institute  for  Self-Governance.  In  other  words,  "If  you  don't 
want  to  play  by  my  rules.  I'll  take  my  ball  and  go  home." 

Indian  Nations  MUST  do  everything  they  can  to  remove  control  of  their 
ways  by  the  occupation  forces.  BIA  and  Indian  Affairs  promoted  "around  the 
fort  Indians"  running  the  tribal  government  will  not  do  this.  Letting  the 
government  force  a hog  farm  or  uranium  tailings  processing  on  the  rez  will 
not  do  this. 

Funding  enterprise  that  provides  jobs  for  the  tribal  members  on  the  rez, 
teaching  our  children  to  speak  their  native  tongue  and  their  native 
traditions,  and  saying  "No"  to  programs  that  impose  the  dominant  society's 
will  on  our  People  are  how  we  break  the  cycles  of  abuse,  poverty  and 
despair. 


If  you  have  names  and  addresses  of  trustworthy  collectors  of  food,  money 
and  clothing  gifts  at  the  various  reservations  please  forward  them  soon. 
The  winter  winds  already  have  come  down  from  the  north. 

I send  thanks  to  my  friend.  Crazy  Bull,  for  passing  along  a 
contact  for  those  who  wish  to  donate  food,  clothing  or  fuel  money 
to  elders  in  need  on  the  Rez's.  Wopila  Russell. 

Evelynn  Charging 
P 0 Box  #170 

Lower  Brule,  SD  57548  if  no  answer  call  Grandmother  Charging  at 
Phone:  605-473-5377  the  Golden  Buffalo  Casino  605-473-5577 

From:  "Kay"  <kaonefeather(3aol . com> 

For  those  of  you  who  wish  to  'Give  A Gift, ' here  is  the  address: 

Eastern  Cherokee  Alliance 
5411  Laureltree  Place 
Louisville,  Ky.  40229 

Marty  Soaring  Eagle  said  he  would  distribute/deliver . 

1-502-966-8046 

Thank  you 
Kay 

From:  "Nimchira"  <nimchira@kscable . com> 

I am  collecting  items  for  the  Rosebud  Reservation  if  anyone  is  interested. 
Below  is  a small  list  of  items  needed  before  first  snow  fall. 

The  first  part  of  the  list  is  what  they  need  now,  they  have  plenty  of 
clothing  so  far ....  however  there  is  a shortage  of  warm  jackets,  food  is 

also  an  important  need  right  now 

again,  I thank  you....  Nim 

Toiletries : 

Bath  Soap 

Shampoo  and  Conditioner 
Deodorants 

Tooth  brushes.  Paste 
Feminine  products 
Mens  Shaving  items 
Bath  Towels  and  wash  cloths 

Non-perishables  Food  items: 

Boxed  goods 
Canned  goods 
Bottled  Water 


Baby  foods 


Warm  Clothing: 

Childrens  Winter  Wear  in  good  repair 

Men  and  Womens  Winter  coats  or  jackets 

Gloves,  mittens,  scarves,  hats  [knit  or  crocheted] 

Other  items  of  warm  outer  wear. 

Baby  items,  diapers 

Blankets,  lots  of  blankets. 

For  more  information  you  can  call  Nimchira  Webb  at: 

1-620-278-3842 

Items  can  be  left  in  care  of: 

3.  Porter  Selman 
217  So.  2nd.  St. 

Sterling,  Kansas 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Subj : Lame  Deer  Reservation 

Greetings  Gary, 

I hope  this  finds  you  well.  I have  just  received  the  address  for  your 
list(Lame  Deer  Reservation).  I hope  it  is  not  too  late!=20 

There  are  a couple  of  thousand  children  there,  many  single  mothers  too. 
There  is  a shelter  for  children  up  to  15-16  years  old. 

Ann  gives  them  all  the  assistance  she  can. 

Beside  toys,  warm  clothes  like  jackets,  gloves,  hats,  socks,  coats, 
etc  for  children  and  blankets,  would  be  much  appreciated.  The  toys 
will  be  distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes 
and  blankets  will  be  distributed  right  away. 

Address  for  Truck  (only): 

GPTA  Building 

Cheyenne  Ave  and  Ridgewalker 

Lame  Deer,  MT 

Please  ask  for  Ann  Booker 

Only  Monday  through  Friday  9:00a.m.  to  5:00p.m. 

Someone  looking  for  the  building  could  ask  anyone  they  see  where  the 
GPTA  Building  is  and  they  should  be  able  to  direct  them.  Ann  Booker 
works  in  the  office  where  they  work  with  assistance,  etc. 

[If  needed  please  contact  thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 
before  the  boxes  arrive  at  the  office  and  we  can  let  Ann  know  in 
advance. ] 

- Address  for  shipping  items  by  mail: 

Ann  Booker 
P.O.  Box  1004 
LAME  DEER 
MONTANA  59043 

Ann's  home  address  is  available  off  list  for  anyone  who  would  like 
to  send  items  by  UPS  (United  Parcel  Service),  at  the  above  email 
address . 

From:  dfinstead@setaim.com 

Elders  and  children  will  suffer  this  winter  if  they  don't  receive 
help.  Warm  clothing  and  blankets  are  needed  as  well  as  money  for 
fuel.  Also  personal  needs,  soap,  toothbrushes,  diapers,  etc.  Please 


remember  to  send  toys  to  the  children  for  Christmas.  PLEASE  DO  WHAT 
YOU  CAN  TO  HELP  AND  PASS  THIS  ON  TO  OTHER  LIST,  FRIENDS  AND  FAMILY. 

>>>>>>> 

Bonnie  Whitesinger 

Box  1073  Hotevilla,  AZ  86030 

Would  be  able  to  handle  fuel  donations  for  Big  Mountain. 

> >>>>>>>>>>>>> 

There  is  a needs  list  on  www.blackmesais.org/needslist.html 

Black  Mesa  Indigenous  Support 

P.0  Box  23501 

Flaggstaff  Arizona  86002 

>>>>>> 

New  Mexico 

Southwest  Indian  Foundation,  100  W.  Coal, 

Gallup,  NM  87301. 

> >>>>>> 

Eastern  Cherokee  Alliance 
5411  Laureltree  Place 
Louisville,  KY  40229 
Taking  clothing,  food,  and  toys 

>>>>> 

PINE  RIDGE 
PTI  Propane 
P,0,  Box  1987 
Pine  Ridge,  SD 
57770 

Ph:  1-605-867-5199 

>>>> 

Bennett  County  Coop 
P.O.  Box  T 
Pine  Ridge, SD 
57551 

ph:  1-605-685-6711 
Fuel 

>>>> 

I have  several  families  that  I buy  fuel  for  in  Wanblee. (Pine  Ridge) 

If  you'd  like  to  help  out  with  that,  it  would  be  appreciated. 

The  money  goes  directly  to  the  Co-op  in  Martin,  and  they  deliver  the 
amount  paid  for,  either  by  credit  card,  check  or  M.O.  Contact  me  off 
list  if  you  want  to  be  a part  of  that. 

jdkc@woptura.com  3.  D.  CHIPPS 
>>>>>> 

ROSEBUD  RES. 

Alfred  Bone  Shirt 
P.O.  Box  283 
Mission,  S.D.  57555, 

I can  be  contacted  at  this  email  address  or  by  telephone  605-747-4443, 
For  fuel 

>>>>>>>>> 

3.  Porter  Selman  [Nim] 

217  So.  2nd.  St. 

Sterling,  Ks  67579 

All  donations  go  to  Rose  Bud  res. 

>>>>>>>>> 

ANGEL  HAVEN  MISSION  C/OF  GRACE  DEEL 
RT  1 BOX  433 
VANSANT  VA 

>>>>> 

St.  Bridgets  Catholic  Church 
General  Delivery 
Rosebud  Res.,  SD 
>>>>>>>>>>>>> 

ndn-aim  list  fund  (Erth  handles  it,  reciepts  sent  and  amounts  posted) 
For  emergency  assistance  and  fuel  fund, 
ndn-aim  fund 


c/o  box  1334 
Rapid  City,  SD  57709 


I also  have  address  to  send  clothing,  food,  ect,  to  Pine  Ridge  and 
Rose  Bud  (Carter  Camp),  I will  give  out  off  list.  These  are 
individuals  who  can  be  trusted  to  distribute  to  those  with  needs. 

You  may  contact  me  at  dfinstead@setaim.com  for  these  address. 

Dodie 

To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to: 
ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande.net 

===w=w===  gars@sdf .lonestar.org 

- News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue  


- Lucy  Adams 

- Regina  P.  Stabler 

- Papa  George  Ross 

- Patricia  Locke  helped  17  Tribes 
start  Colleges 

- Crossings 

- John  Benally's  Horses 
seized  by  BIA 

- Trust  Fund  Defense  Team  Scrapped 

- Contemptuous  Norton  irks  Judge 

- Tribe  restores 
Connection  with  Prarie 

- Navajos  to  Negotiate  on  Water 

- Tohono  O'odham 

on  a Mission  for  Inclusion 

- Gover  defends  his  Role 
in  Recognition  of  Tribes 

- Study  finds  Deep  Flaws 
in  Tribal  Recognition 

- Etowah  National  Historic  Landmark 
in  Danger 

- Native  Leaders  criticize 
Anti-terror  Bill 

- Aboriginal  Chiefs 

not  Consulted  over  Logging 

- Health  and  Education 
outrank  Governance 

- Native  Self-governance  Institute 
Shut  Down 

"RE : Lucy  Adams"  

Date:  Thu  1 Nov  2001  10:38:08  -1000 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 
Subj : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - - 

filename="LUCY  ADAMS" 


Feds  to  compensate 
Residential  School  Survivors 
Feds  offer  Settlements 
to  Indian  Students 
Churches  angered  by  Federal  Offer 
Grand  Chief: 

Indian  Act  survey  Superficial 
Mohawk  Police  stretched 
watching  Porous  Border 
Patchwork  Jurisdiction 
hampers  Tribal  Police 
Convicted  Cops  ask 
for  Sentencing  Circle 
Aboriginal  Leader 
shocked  by  Circle  Request 
Motion  to  reduce 
Peltier's  Sentence  Filed 
Native  Prisoner 
--  Female  Prisoners 
Rustywire: 

Shaa  A1  Chine'-  My  Children 
Poem:  Old  Man 

Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 
Montana ' s 

Indian  Education  Law  Ignored 
School  Language  Program 
dividing  Burnt  Church 
Native  America  Calling 
Upcoming  Events 


http : //www. ad n . com/alaska/story/734100p- 779201c . html 
Lifelong  Alaskan  dies  at  age  107 

MENTOR:  Lucy  Adams  lived  a traditional  subsistence  lifestyle. 

The  Associated  Press 
November  1,  2001 

Fairbanks  --  Lucy  Adams,  who  lived  in  Alaska  for  all  107  years  of  her 


life,  died  Sunday  in  Fairbanks. 

Born  Duly  6,  1894,  in  Kechumstuk,  a village  that  used  to  exist  off  the 
Taylor  Highway  in  Interior  Alaska,  Adams  lived  a subsistence  lifestyle. 

She  was  married  to  Alfred  Adams,  originally  from  Moosehide,  Yukon 
Territory . 

Lucy  Adams  never  attended  school  but  she  made  her  mark  in  life  through 
her  love  for  others  and  her  big  family,  said  her  grandson,  Danny  Adams, 
chief  of  the  village  of  Tetlin. 

Adams  had  lived  in  Fairbanks  since  the  early  1980s  when  her  husband  died 
She  had  12  children,  six  grandchildren,  17  great-grandchildren  and  10 
great-great-grandchildren . She  outlived  all  but  one  of  her  children,  Cora 
David  of  Tetlin. 

"She  taught  us  compassion  and  love,"  Danny  Adams  said.  "This  family  was 
blessed  to  have  her.  She  was  our  teacher,  mentor  and  mother.  She  put  a lot 
of  faith  in  giving  us  spiritual  beliefs.  We  will  carry  the  torch  for  her." 

Although  Lucy  Adams  spoke  little  English,  she  was  fluent  in  Upper  Tanana 
Athabaskan . 

Growing  up  in  Alaska  in  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s  was  not  easy  and 
Lucy  Adams  made  sure  her  family  remembered  that,  Danny  Adams  said. 

"She  never  tasted  sugar  until  the  1930s,"  he  said.  But  later  in  life, 
Adams  had  an  affinity  for  orange  soda.  It  was  likely  her  traditional  diet 
and  lifestyle  that  contributed  to  her  long  life,  Adams  said. 

Adams'  granddaughter,  Evelyn  Paul  of  Tetlin,  said  she  learned  her  Native 
dialect  and  survival  from  Lucy  Adams.  "She  just  loved  the  subsistence 
lifestyle,  blueberry  picking,  fishing  and  beading." 

Another  granddaughter , Alice  Silas  of  Fairbanks,  said  she  believed  Adams 
may  have  been  several  years  older  than  107. 

"The  BIA  (Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs)  assigned  her  a birthday.  We  think 
she  might  be  older,"  Silas  said. 

Services  are  planned  for  Saturday  at  2 p.m.  in  Tetlin,  where  a funeral, 
burial  and  traditional  Native  potlatch  will  be  held. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

"RE : Regina  P.  Stabler"  

Date:  Thu  1 Nov  2001  10:38:08  -1000 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="NURSE  FALLS" 

http : //www. o kit . com/ 

Oklahoma  woman  Falls  to  her  death  in  Hawaii  Volcano 
by  Wilhelm  Murg 

Park  Rangers  found  the  body  of  Regina  P.  Stabler  on  Saturday,  October  20 
at  the  top  of  a rocky  outcropping  in  the  crater  rim  walls  of  Kilauea 
Crater  in  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National  Park  near  Hilo,  Hawaii.  She  had 
apparently  fallen  200  feet  to  her  death.  The  48-year-old  Stabler  was  a 
commander  with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  a registered  nurse  at 
Wewoka  Indian  Health  Center  in  Wewoka,  Oklahoma. 

Mrs.  Stabler  was  vacationing  with  her  husband,  Shawnee  Realtor  Hollis 
Stabler,  on  the  weekend  of  October  19. 

Park  Rangers  were  assisted  by  the  Hawaii  County  Fire  Department  and  the 
Kilauea  Military  Camp  Fire  Department  in  their  three-hour  search  for  the 
body,  which  was  discovered  around  12:20  pm.  The  National  Park  Service  is 
investigating  the  incident. 

"An  autopsy  was  performed  on  Tuesday  (October  23)  at  the  Hilo  Medical 
Center,"  Public  Information  Officer,  Ranger  Mardie  Lane  said.  "Autopsy 
reports,  typically,  may  not  come  back  for  days  or  weeks."  Hollis  Stabler 
returned  to  Oklahoma  before  the  autopsy  was  performed  in  Hawaii  and  Regina 
Stabler' s body  was  returned  to  the  state  later  in  the  week. 

Ranger  Lane  noted  that  the  area  of  the  volcano  rim,  above  the  place 
where  Regina  Stabler 's  body  was  discovered,  was  protected  by  a railing 
that  would  have  to  be  climbed  in  order  for  anyone  to  reach  the  rim.  When 


the  body  was  discovered , Mrs.  Stabler' s body  was  clothed  in  "outdoor 
clothing. " 

Few  details  are  currently  available  about  the  events  leading  up  to 
Regina's  death  except  for  statements  from  a Corporal  who  spoke  to  Mr. 
Stabler  the  night  before  Mrs.  Stabler's  body  was  discovered. 

Corporal  Ewen  told  Native  Times  that  he  talked  to  Mr.  Stabler  in  the  bar 
at  Kilauea  Military  Camp,  where  the  Stablers  had  a room.  They  spoke  for 
approximately  three  hours.  "He's  an  ex-Marine  and  I'm  an  ex-Marine  myself, 

" Ewen  said.  "He  seemed  like  a pretty  decent  guy.  He  seemed  to  like 
Marines,  but  that's  about  it.  That  was  about  9:30  or  10:30  Friday  night." 

Ewen  said  Hollis  Stabler  told  him  that  Hollis  and  Regina  had  "a  few 
bottles  of  wine"  earlier  in  the  evening.  Regina  decided  to  stay  in  for  the 
night  but  Hollis  went  down  to  the  bar  and  met  Ewen  and  his  friends;  where 
they  stayed  for  at  least  three  hours.  Ewen  left  around  midnight,  but 
Hollis  stayed.  At  some  time  in  the  night,  Hollis  went  back  to  his  room  and 
discovered  his  wife  was  missing,  but  he  told  Ewen  that  he  was  too 
intoxicated  to  do  anything  about  it.  Hollis  woke  up  again  around  6 am  and 
Regina  was  still  missing.  Hollis  then  called  Ewen,  who  advised  him  to 
report  Regina's  disappearance  to  the  authorities.  "He  didn't  report  it 
until  later  that  day,"  Ewen  said. 

"The  real  hard  point  on  this  is  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  witnesses 
have  come  forth,  if  there  are  witnesses,"  Lane  said.  "At  this  point  we  are 
not  ruling  out  anything." 

Some  local  residents  have  criticized  the  investigation  by  Park  Ranger 
Talmadge  Mango  because  a large  part  of  it  seems  to  be  handled  by  telephone. 

A member  of  Mrs.  Stabler's  family,  who  did  not  wish  to  be  named,  would 
not  speculate  on  what  happened,  out  of  respect  for  Regina.  "It's  being 
investigated,"  the  family  member  said.  "We  can  only  go  by  what  they  have 
said,  and  what  Hollis  has  said.  Our  opinions,  right  now,  are  staying  in 
the  family." 

Regina  Stabler  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Robert  and  Pauline  Stewart 
of  Wewoka.  She  is  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

Throughout  her  nursing  career  she  worked  for  many  tribes  in  mid-eastern 
Oklahoma.  She  worked  for  the  Oklahoma  City  Indian  Clinic  at  the  time  of 
the  bombing  and  was  one  of  the  first  medical  respondents  on  the  scene,  for 
which  she  has  been  nominated  for  the  Crisis  Response  Service  Award. 

Surviving  Regina  is  her  husband,  Hollis;  a daughter  Lydia  Caruso;  two 
step  daughters  Valita  Mioux  and  Rosette  Stabler;  two  sons,  Sam  and  Jesse 
Caruso;  and  stepson,  Simmon  Oberwetter.  Services  were  held  Monday,  Oct  29, 
at  Resthaven  Funeral  Home  in  Shawnee. 

Hollis  Stabler  would  not  comment. 

Native  American  Times  Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Date:  Sun,  4 Nov  2001  13:14:58  EST 
From:  Raven4Eagle@aol.com 

Dear  Tribal  brothers  and  sisters, 

November  2,  2001,  a respected  local  Native  Elder  passed  away.  His  name 
was  George  Dallas  Ross,  Sr.,  better  known  to  everyone  as  "Papa  Ross."  He 
was  a great  man  and  a good  Indian.  He  often  set  up  booths  at  Pow  Wow  and 
sold  the  things  he  made.  He  was  born  in  the  Qualla  Boundaries,  Cherokee, 

NC  January  24,  1933.  He  was  7/8  Cherokee/Creek.  The  funeral  is  Monday, 
November  5,  2001,  at  the  Ryans  Funeral  Home  in  Trenton,  GA. 

Papa  Ross  leaves  behind  his  wife  Paula  Jean  "Mama"Ross,  daughters  Debi 
Woods,  Cindy  Bauta  and  Dawn  Pyron  and  sons  George  Ross,  Jr.  (Chuck)  and 
Donnie  Ross.  If  you  would  like  to  contact  the  family  their  address  is  P.O. 
Box  158,  Trenton,  GA  30752 

Papa  Ross  will  be  dearly  missed.  Many  may  know  Papa  Ross  from  the  many 
Pow  Wow's  he  and  his  entire  family  attended. 


I spoke  with  Donnie  Ross  Saturday  evening  and  he  wanted  me  to  send  this 
out  to  everyone  that  may  have  known  his  father. 

Our  prayers  are  with  the  family  during  this  time. 

Gunalcheesh, 

Don  Hoff 

Aan  Kadax  Tseen 

Chattanooga 


"RE : Patricia  Locke  helped  17  Tribes  start  Colleges"  
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Patricia  Locke,  73;  Helped  17  Tribes  Start  Indian  Colleges 
By  MYRNA  OLIVER,  TIMES  STAFF  WRITER 

Patricia  Locke,  an  American  Indian  of  Hunkpapa  Lakota  and  White  Earth 
Chippewa  heritage  and  former  MacArthur  fellow  who  worked  to  preserve 
indigenous  languages  and  helped  17  Native  American  tribes  start  colleges, 
has  died.  She  was  73. 

Locke  had  lived  on  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation  in  South  Dakota.  She 
died  Oct.  20  in  Phoenix  and  was  buried  in  nearby  Paradise  Valley,  Ariz. 

Her  Indian  name  was  Tawacin  Waste  Win,  and  she  lived  up  to  its  meaning: 
"She  has  a good  consciousness,  compassionate  woman."  Locke  earned  a 
prestigious  fellowship  from  the  MacArthur  Foundation  in  1991  for  her  work 
in  preserving  and  revitalizing  Indian  languages  throughout  the  United 
States.  She  co-founded  the  Native  American  Language  Issues  Institute, 
which  became  the  International  Native  Languages  Institute,  and  was  honored 
Oct.  13  by  the  Indigenous  Language  Institute  in  Albuquerque. 

Daniel  Socolow,  MacArthur  fellows  program  director,  said  in  a statement: 
"Pat  Locke  personified  the  spirit  of  [our]  program  by  carrying  out  her 
work  in  education  with  creativity,  skill  and  dignity.  As  an  outstanding 
leader  and  passionate  advocate,  she  performed  the  invaluable  service  of 
deepening  our  understanding  and  appreciation  of  American  Indian  culture." 

Locke  taught  for  more  than  four  decades,  at  all  levels  from  elementary 
school  to  university,  including  courses  and  seminars  at  UCLA,  San 
Francisco  State  University,  Alaska  Methodist  University,  Denver  University, 
the  University  of  Colorado  and  the  University  of  Southern  Maine. 

She  wrote  a regular  column  called  "Unlocking  Education"  in  the  Lakota 
Times  and  served  as  president  of  the  National  Indian  Education  Assn.  A 
strong  advocate  for  tribal  independence  in  deciding  how  and  what  Native 
American  children  should  study,  she  helped  start  colleges  and  develop 
educational  curricula  on  reservations  across  the  country. 

In  1979,  Locke  was  appointed  co-chairwoman  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  task  force  on  Indian  education  policy,  and  in  1982  she 
represented  the  United  States  in  education  discussions  at  the  World 
Assembly  of  First  Nations  in  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

Locke  served  as  national  coordinator  for  an  American  Indian  Religious 
Freedom  Act  amendment  sponsored  by  the  Assn,  on  American  Indian  Affairs. 

In  1993,  she  became  the  first  Indian  woman  elected  to  the  national 
governing  body  of  the  Baha'i  faith. 

Greatly  in  demand  as  a speaker,  Locke  described  what  she  categorized  as 
"the  wisdom  of  the  elders."  She  discussed  how  some  tribal  chiefs  were  once 
elected  by  women  only,  that  many  tribes  considered  women  superior,  why 
male  youths  had  initiation  rites  but  girls  had  none,  and  instruction  in 
traditional  relationships  of  tribes  to  the  Earth  and  nature. 

Locke  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Winona  Flying  Earth,  and  her  son, 

Kevin  Locke,  who  works  to  preserve  native  Lakota  music;  five 
grandchildren;  and  six  great-grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2001  Los  Angeles  Times. 
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October  30,  2001 

Eugene  Sitting  Bear 

KYLE  - Eugene  Sitting  Bear,  76,  Kyle,  died  Friday,  Oct.  26,  2001,  at 
Pine  Ridge  Flospital. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  leffrey  Sitting  Bear  Sr.,  Allen,  and  Chris 
Sitting  Bear  and  Chester  Sitting  Bear,  both  of  Kyle;  six  daughters, 
Phinette  Little  White  Man,  losephine  lanis,  Colleen  Sitting  Bear,  Marlene 
Little  White  Man,  Velnita  Sitting  Bear  and  Romaine  Bear  Killer,  all  of 
Kyle;  one  sister,  Victoria 

Eagle  Elk,  Kyle;  two  brothers,  Ross  Sitting  Bear  and  Vern  Sitting  Bear, 
both  of  Calico;  37  grandchildren;  and  three  great-grandchildren. 

Two-night  wake  begins  at  1 p.m.  today  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Hall  in 
Kyle . 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  1,  at  the  hall,  with  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Makes  Good  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

lames  'Dim'  Cloud  Eagle 

BOX  ELDER  - lames  "lim"  Cloud  Eagle,  Akicita  Witco,  59,  of  Box  Elder, 
entered  the  spirit  world  Sunday,  Oct.  28,  2001,  at  Sioux  San  IHS  Hospital. 

He  was  born  August  18,  1942,  in  the  Cheyenne  Agency  IHS  Hospital,  son  of 
Mary  and  Fredrick  Cloud  Eagle.  He  attended  school  at  the  Cheyenne  Agency 
and  graduated  from  Eagle  Butte.  He  served  in  Korea  and  Viet  Nam,  where  he 
was  awarded  the  Rifle  and  Carbine  (sharpshooter)  Medal,  Combat  Infantry 
Badge,  National  Defense  Medal,  Military  Merit  Army  Commendation  Medal,  and 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam  Service,  lim  was  employed  as  a motor-vehicle  operator 
at  the  Eagle  Butte  IHS  Hospital  and  Sioux  San  IHS  Hospital  from  1975  to 
1990.  He  retired  due  to  a medical  disability,  lim  and  Carol  Barker  lensen 
were  married  lune  11,  1983,  at  the  St.  lohn's  Episcopal  Church  in  Eagle 
Butte;  they  made  their  home  in  Box  Elder,  S.D.  lim  loved  bowling  and  was  a 
member  of  several  leagues  up  until  his  disability  in  1990;  he  also  loved 
football,  basketball  and  rodeos,  lim  was  proud  to  be  a member  of  the  DAV 
and  American  Legion  Post  315  of  Box  Elder.  He  displayed  his  patriotism  by 
always  wearing  a baseball  cap  on  which  he  pinned  various  Army  medals. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Carol;  his  sister,  Nancy  Garreaux  of  Rapid 
City;  two  sons.  Dr.  Leroy  and  Wendy  Clark  and  family  of  Winnebago,  Neb., 
and  Mike  Moran  and  family  of  Eagle  Butte;  three  daughters,  LuAnn  and  Ken 
Bruguier  and  Mary  Ellen  and  Ken  Ir.  of  Eagle  Butte,  Connie  Parker  and 
family  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  and  Tammy  Moran  of  Eagle  Butte;  and  two 
stepdaughters,  Deborah  lensen  and  grandson  Ben  lensen  of  Fort  Yates,  N.D., 
and  lanice  lensen,  Ben  Clifford  and  Wayne  and  lada. 

Visitation  will  be  Thursday,  Nov.  1,  2001,  from  noon  until  7 p.m.  with  a 
7 p.m.  prayer  service  at  Kirk  Funeral  Home.  Funeral  services  will  be 
Friday,  Nov.  2,  2001,  at  10  a.m.  at  St.  Matthews  Episcopal  Church,  with 
The  Fr.  Paul  Sneve  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Black  Hills 
National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

November  1,  2001 

Crystal  H.  Brings  Plenty-lim 

PORCUPINE  - Crystal  H.  Brings  Plenty-lim,  44,  Porcupine,  died  Friday, 
Oct.  26,  2001,  in  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Theodore  lim.  Rapid  City;  her  father, 
Vincent  Brings  Plenty,  Pine  Ridge;  her  mother,  Bernadette  Tuttle,  Sioux 
Falls;  one  son,  Tyrone  Mexican,  Rapid  City;  one  daughter,  Lacora  Mexican, 


Mitchell;  five  brothers,  Charlie  Badger,  Warren  Tuttle  and  Dustin  Tuttle, 
all  of  Sioux  Falls,  Thomas  Tuttle,  Rapid  City,  and  Duane  Tuttle,  Pierre; 
two  sisters,  Carole  Tuttle  and  Cheryl  Tuttle,  both  of  Sioux  Falls;  and  two 
grandchildren . 

Two-night  wake  begins  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  Porcupine  CAP  office. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  3,  at  the  CAP 
office,  with  the  Rev.  Dim  Ryan  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Alban's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  3,  2001 
Leo  W.  Vocu 

PINE  RIDGE  - Leo  W.  Vocu,  74,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Thursday,  Nov.  1,  2001, 
in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Loretta  Vocu,  Pine  Ridge;  five  sons,  Tom 
Vocu,  Batesland,  Bill  Vocu,  Scottsbluff,  Neb.,  Dohn  Vocu,  Watertown, 
Richard  Vocu,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Anthony  Vocu,  Dunction  City,  Kan.;  five 
daughters,  Gayle  Vocu,  Ramona  Vocu,  Lucy  Vocu  and  Monica  Vocu,  all  of  Pine 
Ridge,  and  Leona  Dewett,  El  Paso,  Texas;  two  brothers.  Bob  Vocu,  Riverton, 
Wyo.j  and  Buz  Bocu,  Kyle;  15  grandchildren;  and  five  great-grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Monday,  Nov.  5,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  6,  at  the 
church,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2001  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

October  31,  2001 
Marion  Robertson  Dr. 

Marion  Robertson  Dr.,  54,  of  Shawnee  died  Monday  in  Shawnee. 

Robertson  was  born  Dan.  21,  1947,  in  Concho,  Okla.,  to  Marion  Robertson 
Sr.  and  Betsy  Doyce  Longman  Mahardy.  He  attended  school  at  Chilocco  and 
Noble  and  had  lived  in  Texas. 

He  worked  as  a linesman  for  cable  television  for  20  years  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  son,  Waylon  Robertson,  and 
sister,  Derri  Conine. 

Survivors  include  five  sons,  Marion  Dames  Robertson  and  Leland  Scott 
Robertson,  both  of  Tyler,  Texas,  Dohnny  Mac  Robertson,  Seminole,  Marion 
Michael  Robertson,  Shawnee,  and  Dames  Leroy  Robertson,  McLoud;  four 
daughters,  Wanda  Westberry,  Tyler,  Texas,  Kelly  Logan,  Austin,  Texas,  and 
Leslie  Prewitt  and  Dohnna  Robertson,  both  of  Shawnee;  15  grandchildren; 
one  great-grandchild;  brothers.  Dim  Robertson,  Norman,  and  Dave  Wakolee, 
Shawnee;  sister,  Wynona  McGirt,  Shawnee;  and  many  other  relatives  and 
friends . 

Graveside  services  will  be  10  a.m.  today  at  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribal 
Cemetery,  Little  Axe,  under  the  direction  of  Cooper  Funeral  Home,  with 
Charlie  Squire  officiating. 

November  6,  2001 

Doseph  D.  Wahpepah 

Shawnee  resident  Doseph  D.  Wahpepah  died  Monday  in  an  Oklahoma  City 
hospital  at  the  age  of  36. 

He  was  born  Oct.  14,  1965,  in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  to  Frank  and  Betty  (Maney) 
Wahpepah . 

He  graduated  from  Tecumseh  High  School  in  1983  and  attended  Seminole 
Dunior  College  for  two  years.  He  then  attended  Oklahoma  Baptist  University 
for  two  years  where  he  was  a member  of  Omega  Chi  Alpha.  He  attended  St. 
Benedict's  Catholic  Church  as  a youth. 

Wahpepah  worked  in  sales  and  management  at  Dollar  General,  Staples  and 
Lowes . 


He  married  Melinda  Williamson  April  18,  1998,  in  Oklahoma  City.  He  was 
active  in  school  activities  and  sports. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother  Betty  Wahpepah 
Survivors  include  his  father,  Frank  and  his  wife,  Melinda,  both  of 
Shawnee;  three  sisters  and  two  brothers-in-law,  Mary  Wahpepah  and  her 
fiance  Brian  Leaver,  Oklahoma  City,  Kathleen  Wahpepah  and  Tim  Eiashappe  of 
Sintelutz,  Saskatchewan  Canada,  and  Wilda  Wahpepah  and  Bill  Crum  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  two  nephews,  Nickolas  Wahpepah  and  Hared  Crum;  and 
many  other  family  members. 

Tribal  rites  were  held  Monday  evening.  A memorial  service  will  be  10  a.m 
Thursday  at  the  Wilmont  Baptist  Church  of  Oklahoma  City.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Kickapoo  Community  Cemetery. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  American  Cancer  Society  or 
Oklahoma  Medical  Research  Foundation. 

Edward  Cuppawhe,  Hr. 

Edward  Cuppawhe,  Hr.  died  Saturday  at  the  age  of  75. 

He  was  born  Oct.  10,  1926,  in  Shawnee  to  Edward  and  Inez  (Yellowfish) 
Cuppawhe  Sr.  He  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Beatrice;  son,  Gary;  and  many  other  family 
members . 

Tribal  rites  are  scheduled  for  10  a.m.  today  at  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribal 
cemetery  in  Stroud. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2001  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

October  30,  2001 
Hohn  Hack 

TWIN  LAKES  - Services  for  Hohn  Hack,  71,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Wednesday,  Oct.  31  at  the  Free  Trinity  in  Tohlakai.  The  Reverend  Dennis 
Garden  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Tohatchi  Cemetery. 

Hack  died  Oct.  25  in  Twin  Lakes.  He  was  born  Hune  1,  1930  in  Lupton, 
Ariz.,  into  the  Many  Goats  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Hack  was  a silversmith  and  mechanic.  He  was  a long-time  resident  of  Twin 
Lakes . 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Ella  Mae  Hack  of  Twin  Lakes;  son  Hason  Hack 
of  Twin  Lakes;  daughters  Betty  Hack,  Georgia  Hones,  both  of  Twin  Lakes  and 
Laverna  White,  and  Ellamae  Brown  of  Gallup;  brothers  Roger  Hohnson  and  Ben 
Hohnson,  both  of  Yah  Ta  Hey  and  Benny  Thompson  of  Gallup;  sisters  Esther 
Humbo  and  Elizbeth  Mae  Hones,  both  of  Yah  Ta  Hey;  eight  grandchildren,  one 
great-grandchild  and  one  great-great-granchild . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Robert  Brown,  Roger  Hohnson,  Anderson  Hones,  Ben 
Hohnson,  Honathan  Soce  and  Robert  Brown  Hr. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  31,  2001 

Sarah  Murphy 

THOREAU,  N.M.  - Services  for  Sarah  R.  Murphy,  79,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m 
Saturday,  Oct.  27,  at  Rollie  Mortuary,  Palm  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  on 
private  family  land. 

Murphy  was  born  May  22,  1922  into  The  Sleeping  Rock  People  Clan  for  the 
Salt  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  sisters  Louise  Cronemeyer  of  Winslow,  Ariz., 
Eleanor  Spires  of  Pelion,  S.C.  and  brother  Benson  Shirley  of  Coyote 
Canyon . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Herald  Begay,  Don  Cronemeyer,  Ron  Cronemeyer,  Verdal 
Etsitty,  Adrian  Showalter  and  Alan  Showalter. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Steve  Ranger  Sr. 

BRIMHALL  - Services  for  Steve  T.  Ranger,  51,  will  be  held  at  9 a.m.  at 
the  Gallup  Church  of  Hesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  President  Tulley 
Haswood  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  a private  family  cemetery. 


There  will  be  a family  meeting  tonight  at  5 p.m.  at  the  Coyote  Canyon 
Chapter  House. 

Ranger  died  Oct.  25  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  May  10,  1951  in  Tuba  City, 
Ariz.,  into  the  Start  of  the  Red  Streak  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running 
into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Ranger  was  a Vietnam  Veteran,  serving  with  the  U.S.  Army.  He  was  an 
educator  with  the  Crownpoint  Eastern  Child  Development. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Rose  Ranger  of  Brimhall;  sons  Bronco  T. 
Ranger,  Bronson  T.  Ranger  and  Steve  T.  Ranger  Dr.,  all  of  Brimhall; 
daughters  Krystal  D.  Ranger  and  Stefanie  R.  Ranger,  both  of  Brimhall; 
father,  Tom  Ranger  of  Coyote  Canyon;  mother  Mavis  Scott  of  Cow  Springs, 
Ariz.;  brothers  Theodore  Ranger  of  Gallup,  Thomas  Ranger  of  Provo,  Utah 
and  Tom  Ranger  Dr.  of  Coyote  Canyon;  sisters  Tomacita  Becenti  of  Green 
River,  Wy.,  Bernadine  Ranger  of  Roy,  Utah,  Rita  Ranger  of  Tonalea,  Ariz; 
grandfather  William  Yazzie  of  Gallup  and  one  grandchild. 

Ranger  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son  and  a daughter;  his  mother, 

Berenice  Vivian  Ranger;  brothers  Timothy  Ranger  and  Travis  Ranger  and  a 
grandmother,  Florence  Yazzie 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  2,  2001 
Alice  Yazzie 

THOREAU  - Services  for  Alice  Yazzie,  91,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  Nov.  3 at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Thoreau. 

Ray  and  Florence  Barker  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Thoreau 
Cemetery. 

Yazzie  died  Oct.  31  in  Grants.  She  was  born  Sept.  10,  1910  in  Thoreau 
into  the  Sleeping  Rock  People  for  the  Black  Streak. 

Yazzie  was  a self-employed  rug  weaver.  Her  hobbies  included  bingo, 
atttending  basketball  games,  ranching  and  planting  crops. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Lee  Chavez,  Sam  Yazzie  and  Dimmy  Yazzie  all 
of  Thoreau;  daughters,  Lucy  Saunders,  Anna  Y.  Becenti,  Betty  Tom  and 
Christine  Platero  all  of  Thoreau;  22  grandchildren;  19  great-grandchildren 
and  one  great-great  grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Billy  Yazzie;  sons,  Lou  D. 
Yazzie,  Phillip  Yazzie,  Wally  D.  Yazzie  and  Dohn  Chavez. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ervin  Platero,  Anthony  Platero,  Fredrick  Platero, 

Rick  Becenti,  Dulian  Yazzie  and  Samuel  C.  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Thoreau  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Darlene  Charley  Gorman 

REHOBOTH  - Services  for  Darlene  Gorman,  31,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m., 
Saturday,  Nov.  3 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel. 

Gorman  was  born  October  23,  1970  in  Gallup  into  the  Naneesht 'ezhi ' 
Tachii'nii  for  the  Naaka'dine'. 

Gorman  was  employed  with  Ganado  School  District-Transportion . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Edison  Gorman  Dr.;  sons,  Delvin  Gorman, 
Douglas  Gorman,  Edmand  Gorman  and  Quinton  Gorman  all  of  Rehoboth; 
daughters,  Danielle  Gorman  and  Darnelle  Gorman;  parents,  Dimmy  Charley  of 
Toadlena  and  Sarah  Charley  of  Rehoboth;  brother,  Dimmy  Charley  Dr.  of 
Bloomfield;  sisters,  Shirlene  Castillo  of  Albuquerque,  Gabrielle  Hildreth 
and  Gaillene  Hildreth  both  of  Rehoboth;  and  grandparents,  Dohn  and  Suzie 
Woody,  Morris  and  Mary  T.  Charley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dimmy  Charley  Dr.,  Herbert  Woody,  Harris  Woody, 

Merle  Lynch,  Albert  Woody  and  Thomas  Dohnson. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  the  family  residence,  Sundance  Road. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Robert  Benally 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Robert  Benally,  41,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.. 


Saturday,  Nov.  3 at  the  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Convent  Catholic  Church,  Chinle. 
Father  Blaine  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Rough  Rock  Community 
Cemetery. 

Benally  was  born  Oct.  19,  1960  in  Rough  Rock,  Ariz.  into  the  Black-wood 
Streaked  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around.  Benally  was  employed  with  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  His  hobbies  included  carpentry,  art  work  and  fishing. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Verna  Benally  of  Chinle;  daughters, 

Valentina  Benally,  Vanna  Benally,  Vanessa  Benally  and  Racheal  Benally  all 
of  Chinle;  parents,  Mary  H.  and  Flenry  Benally  Sr.;  brothers,  Cecil  Benally 
of  Olympia,  Wash.,  Thompson  Benally  of  Kayenta,  Ariz.,  Flenry  Benally  Dr. 
and  Larry  Benally  both  of  Rough  Rock;  sisters,  Lorrindee  Robinson  of 
Kayenta,  Lorraine  Benally  of  Chinle,  Ariz.,  Sara  Bahe  of  Rough  Rock, 

Loretta  Grandsen,  Charlotte  Dames  and  Theresa  Clark  all  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  and  grandparents,  Astahii  Tso  and  Nakaii  Begay,  Bah  Tsinnijinnie 
Woody  and  Etsitty  Benally  all  of  Rough  Rock. 

Benally  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Phillip  Benally. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Emery  Bahe,  Deremy  Bahe,  Emerson  Bahe,  Darrick 
Blackgoat,  Dave  Dones,  Hank  Williams,  Ben  Billie,  Ivan  Tsosie  and 
Stanford  Samuel. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Henry  and  Mary  Benally' s residence.  Rough  Rock. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  3-4,  2001 
Dessica  Ashley  Owens 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Servicers  for  Dessica  Owens,  11,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Monday,  Nov.  5 at  Gallup  Christian  Center,  (The  Door).  Pastor 
Artie  Aragon  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  private  family  land. 

Fort  Defiance. 

Owens  died  Nov.  1 in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Dec.  28,  1989  in  Lawton, 
Okla.  into  the  Mud  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Owens  attended  Hilltop  Christian  School  and  PTC  Christian  School, 
Blackhat.  She  was  an  honor  student  and  was  one  of  the  top  10  spelling  bee 
contestants  in  the  Navajo  Nation  Spelling  Bee.  Dessica  was  a member  of  the 
Gallup  Christian  Center  (The  Door) . Her  hobbies  included  basketball, 
running,  mountain  biking,  traveling  and  skate  boarding. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Pamela  Owens  of  Fort  Defiance  and  Gregory 
Owens  of  Window  Rock;  sisters,  Karissa  Owens  and  Monica  Owens  both  of 
Fort  Defiance;  and  grandparents;  Levi  and  Nellie  Damon  of  Fort  Defiance, 
Ella  Owens  of  Window  Rock  and  Florence  Damon  of  Asaayi  Lake. 

Owens  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  great-grandparents.  Dim  Blackgoat, 
Louise  Yecasbah  Blackgoat,  Edward  Damon,  Eunice  Owens  and  Dohn  Owens. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kevin  Blackgoat,  Larry  Boyd,  Dominic  Curtis,  William 
Owens,  Levon  Smith  and  Marvin  Yazzie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  5,  2001  (Gallup) 

Ben  C.  Tso 

CROWNPOINT  - Services  for  Ben  C.  Tso  will  be  announced  at  a later  date. 

Tso  died  Nov.  4 in  Gallup. 

A family  meeting  will  be  held  in  Crownpoint  at  the  Old  West  Mesa  Homes, 
#30,  tonight,  at  6 p.m. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Gallup  Independent. 

Terry  Swan  Memorial 

All  family,  friends  are  invited  to  attend  Terry  Swan's  one  year  memorial 
dinner  and  give-away.  November  10,  2001,  Spokane,  Washington.  Time:  11:00 
4:00  p.m.  Location:  Mending  Fences  Fellowship,  East  1002  Montgomery, 
Spokane,  Washington,  99213.  Kevin  Chen,  pastor.  Contact  phone  numbers: 
Church:  (509)  489-5515,  Loren  Swan,  Dr.  (509)  487-6890  or  Theresa  Elisoff 
(253)  274-8947. 

For  those  unable  to  attend  the  Spokane  memorial,  November  17  a dinner 


and  give  away  will  be  held  at  the  Nespelem  Catholic  Longhouse  off  Hwy  155. 
Time:  11:00-2:00  p.m.  Please  join  us  in  the  celebration  of  Terry's  life. 
Contact:  Charlene  Bearcub  (509)634-4900  or  Theresa  Elisoff  (253)274-8947. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Tribal  Tribune. 

"RE : John  Benally's  Horses  seized  by  BIA"  

Date:  Tue,  6 Nov  2001  06:08:24  +0000 

From:  Robert  Dorman  <redorman@theoff icenet . com> 

Subj : BIGMTLIST  URGENT:  Dohn  Benally's  horses  seized  by  BIA 

FORWARD,  Original  message  follows  

From:  "Marsha  Monestersky"  <sdn57@earthlink. net> 

Mailing  List:  Big  Mountain  List  <BIGMTLIST@topica . com> 

Dear  Big  Mountain  Supporters, 

The  BIA,  currently  enforcing  Hopi  tribal  grazing  ordinance  #43  has 
seized  7 horses,  5 mature  horses  and  2 colts  from  John  Benally.  The 
cost  as  of  Tuesday,  November  6,  2001  is  $1,500.00  and  will  go  up  $70.00 
per  day. 

Please  call  Fred  Chavez,  Hopi  area  BIA  agency  and  tell  him  to  stop 
targeting  Dine'  spokespeople  and  return  the  horses,  928-738-2249. 

If  you  can  contribute  funds  to  help  pay  for  the  release  of  John's  horses 
and  other  animals  the  BIA  may  take  in  the  near  future  or  want  to 
contribute  towards  the  purchase  of  hay,  please  contact  Steve  Sugarman, 
Social  and  Environmental  Entrepreneurs,  Inc.,  310-456-3534. 

Thank  you  for  your  support. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Marsha 

— Marsha  Monestersky 

— sdn57@earthlink.net 

— EarthLink:  It's  your  Internet. 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet.com. 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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Trust  fund  defense  team  scrapped 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  2001 

In  a move  pointing  to  the  volatile  and  monumental  nature  of  the  trust 
fund  debacle,  the  federal  government  has  scrapped  the  entire  legal  team 
that  was  defending  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton  and  other  top 
officials  for  failing  to  live  to  up  their  responsibilities  to  an  estimated 
300,000  American  Indians  throughout  the  country. 

The  Justice  Department's  environmental  and  natural  resources  division 
had  been  providing  Norton,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Department 
of  Treasury  with  legal  services  from  the  start  of  the  Cobell  v.  Norton 
class  action  suit  five  years  ago.  But  with  new  charges  piling  up  against 
Norton  and  38  officials,  attorneys  and  senior  management,  two  new  teams 
have  been  put  on  the  case. 

Now,  the  agencies  will  be  getting  their  defense  from  the  civil  division 
of  the  Justice  Department.  Additionally,  U.S.  Attorneys,  also  part  of  the 
Justice  Department,  have  been  assigned  to  answer  to  contempt  charges  that 
have  been  recommended  against  Norton  and  have  been  sought  against  numerous 


others . 

The  11th  hour  move  comes  as  the  government  prepares  for  a status 
conference  today  in  federal  court.  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth,  who 
has  presided  over  the  lawsuit  since  its  inception,  has  called  for  an 
update  following  months  of  stinging  reports  issued  by  court  monitor  Joseph 
S.  Kieffer  III  and  damning  opinions  authored  by  special  master  Alan 
Balaran . 

But  since  the  government  has  responded  to  the  criticism  with  additional 
support,  it  is  expected  the  new  attorneys  will  seek  to  delay  a case  that 
has  frustrated  both  the  Clinton  and  Bush  administrations  and  has  festered 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years.  Having  had  many  of  their  complaints  go 
unanswered  for  up  to  a year,  the  lawyers  for  the  plaintiffs  plan  to  oppose 
such  a request,  said  Dennis  Gingold,  a Washington  D.C.  attorney  who 
represents  beneficiaries  to  the  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  trust. 

Saying  the  government's  problem  is  "self-inflicted,"  Gingold  also 
insisted  the  change  in  strategy  would  not  affect  the  plaintiff's  case. 
"We've  been  ready  for  a generation,"  he  said. 

"This  is  the  biggest  mess  I've  ever  seen,"  said  Gingold. 

The  civil  division  of  the  Justice  Department  is  the  largest  within  the 
agency.  It  has  over  700  attorneys  who  specialize  in  cases  involving  fraud, 
government  programs  and  Constitutional  challenges  --  topics  central  to  the 
trust  fund  debate. 

U.S.  Attorneys  are  more  well  known  for  the  services  they  provide  to  the 
federal  government  in  states  and  for  prosecuting  crimes  in  Indian  Country. 
But  they  also  are  responsible  for  defending  the  government  in  various 
disputes . 

While  smaller,  the  environmental  division  also  employs  hundreds.  During 
the  Clinton  administration,  it  actively  pursued  land  and  water  claims  on 
behalf  of  tribes. 

When  it  came  to  the  Cobell  suit,  though,  nearly  a dozen  were  assigned 
and  their  actions  now  being  called  into  question.  In  recent  months,  the 
team,  which  includes  attorneys  Sarah  Himmeloch,  Philip  Brooks  and  Charles 
Findlay,  has  been  cited  by  Kieffer  for  providing  misleading  and  false 
information  to  Judge  Lamberth. 

The  Justice  Department,  however,  has  regaled  them  with  honors.  In  July 
2000,  then-Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  singled  out  the  team  "for 
demonstrating  extraordinary  skill  and  dedication"  to  the  trust  fund  fight, 
saying  they  helped  "to  restore  the  credibility  of  the  United  States." 

Whether  current  Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft  or  other  Bush 
administration  officials  feel  the  same  way  is  unknown.  A spokesperson 
yesterday  declined  to  comment  on  the  last-minute  switch  in  legal  teams  but 
said  he  has  been  unable  to  contact  any  of  those  involved  in  the  debacle. 

"I  honestly  cannot  find  any  of  these  attorneys,"  Charles  Miller  said  of 
the  environmental  division. 

The  Department  of  Interior  did  not  return  a request  for  comment. 

Tom  Sansonetti,  President  Bush's  pick  to  head  the  environmental  division, 
has  not  seen  his  nomination  acted  upon  by  the  Senate.  He  is  employed  by 
the  same  law  firm  that  produced  Interior  Solicitor  Bill  Myers,  criticized 
for  intimidating  BIA  managers  and  also  wanted  in  contempt. 

~ - > 
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'Contemptuous'  Norton  irks  judge 
Discipline  possible  in  Indian  trust  case 
By  Bill  McAllister 
Denver  Post  Washington  Bureau  Chief 

Wednesday,  October  31,  2001  - WASHINGTON  - A federal  judge  threatened 
Tuesday  to  hold  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  in  contempt,  saying  her 
initial  action  over  billions  of  dollars  her  department  holds  for  American 
Indians  was  "so  clearly  contemptuous"  he  doubted  she  could  be  defended. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  stopped  short  of  disciplining 
Norton  but  made  it  clear  that  he  considered  her  remarks  on  the  thousands 
of  trust  accounts  "contemptuous  on  their  face." 

The  judge,  who  previously  held  that  the  government  had  breached  its 
trust  responsibility  to  Indians,  also  hinted  he  was  likely  to  impose 
sanctions  on  the  chief  of  staff  to  former  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt. 
Lamberth  singled  out  Babbitt's  top  aide,  Anne  Shields,  for  not  telling  him 
about  a crucial  computer  failure  affecting  the  trust  accounts. 

But  it  was  Norton,  the  former  Colorado  attorney  general,  who  received 
the  brunt  of  the  judge's  ire  during  a 45-minute  hearing  on  the  case.  He 
set  another  hearing  for  Nov.  30  and  told  government  lawyers  he  was  upset 
with  Norton. 

"I  hope  the  government  will  tell  me  who  is  in  charge  of  trust  reform," 
Lamberth  declared.  "It's  allegedly  the  secretary.  She  surely  doesn't  act 
like  it." 

If  the  judge  makes  good  on  his  threat,  Norton  will  become  the  first  Bush 
Cabinet  member  disciplined  by  a federal  court. 

Her  department  later  issued  a brief  statement  declaring:  "We  take  trust 
reform  seriously.  We  are  committing  substantial  resources  to  trust  reform. 
We  will  be  responding  to  the  issues  raised  today  through  the  court 
process . " 

Lamberth 's  pointed  remarks  and  obvious  frustration  with  the  government 
seem  certain  to  renew  pressure  on  the  Bush  administration  to  quickly 
settle  the  51/2-year-old  lawsuit  that  challenged  the  accuracy  of  more  than 
300,000  trust  accounts  the  government  has  maintained,  in  some  cases  for 
more  than  100  years  for  Indian  families.  Congress  repeatedly  has  urged 
that  the  case,  involving  accounts  said  to  be  worth  more  than  $10  billion, 
be  settled  out  of  court. 

For  the  past  several  months,  lawyers  representing  the  Indians  and  court- 
appointed  specialists  reviewing  the  case  have  been  filing  reports  and 
motions  with  the  judge,  most  of  them  harshly  critical  of  the  government's 
handling  of  the  case. 

The  judge's  anger  at  Norton  was  piqued  by  her  first  public  statement  on 
the  case.  On  Feb.  28  she  told  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  she  had 
ordered  her  department  to  conduct  a "statistical  sampling"  of  the  agency's 
admittedly  bungled  trust  accounts. 

Lamberth  noted  that  he  had  warned  her  Democratic  predecessor  not  to  take 
that  step. 

To  have  Norton  follow  the  same  course  was  infuriating  and  obviously  in 
violation  of  his  order,  the  judge  said. 

Lawyers  for  the  Dustice  Department  made  no  effort  to  defend  Norton  or 
any  of  the  nearly  50  others  who  also  could  face  contempt  proceedings. 

Former  Denver  lawyer  Dennis  Gingold,  the  driving  force  behind  the  lawsuit, 
repeatedly  urged  the  judge  to  press  ahead  with  a contempt  finding. 

"Enough  is  enough  is  enough,"  he  declared.  "Nobody  is  doing  anything 
here.  It's  got  to  stop." 

Gingold  argued  that  government  lawyers  had  more  than  enough  time  to 
prepare  their  defenses,  and  delays  would  only  hurt  the  Indians. 

In  chambers,  government  lawyers  have  suggested  it  could  take  50  years  to 
reconcile  the  accounts,  he  said.  "Unless  this  court  does  something  soon, 
more  assets  are  going  to  be  lost,  more  documents  are  going  to  be 
destroyed . " 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Denver  Post. 
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Tribe  restores  connection  between  wild  horses,  prairie 
By  KEVIN  WOSTER 
Argus  Leader 
10/29/01 

Project  also  returns  buffalo,  black-footed  ferrets  to  land 

LA  PLANT  - In  a cluster  of  rough-wood  corrals  surrounded  by  sweeping 
brown  prairie,  two  surly  stallions  scream  and  bite,  rear  and  kick  with  the 
power  of  a pneumatic  sledge. 

Sometimes  the  hammer-like  hooves  of  one  hit  their  mark,  smacking  with  a 
sickening  thud  into  the  exposed  rump  of  the  other. 

But  neither  falls,  falters  or  backs  away.  And  from  his  spot  safely 
behind  the  fence  a few  feet  away,  Roger  Lawrence  watches  the  combat 
without  a flinch  or  a wince. 

An  experienced  horseman  here  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reservation  of 
north-central  South  Dakota,  Lawrence  has  watched  this  drama  before. 

"They'll  fight  like  that  until  they  get  the  pecking  order  figured  out, 
then  they'll  settle  down,"  he  says.  "They're  going  to  like  it  here." 

There's  plenty  to  like  for  a group  of  80  transplanted  wild  mustang  here 
among  the  buttes  and  tables  and  undulating  grasslands  that  run  off  toward 
the  glittering  Missouri  River  a few  miles  to  the  east. 

The  Cheyenne  River  Tribe  has  dedicated  more  than  20,000  acres  of  this 
wild  landscape  to  a project  aimed  at  restoring  a piece  of  the  past.  The 
tribe's  prairie  ecosystem  restoration  program  will  focus  on  key  wildlife 
species  that  were  pushed  off  the  reservation  with  the  coming  of  white 
settlers . 

The  mustangs  trucked  in  from  desert-like  range  down  in  Nevada  are  just 
part  of  that  plan,  says  Dennis  Rousseau,  director  of  the  tribe's  Game, 

Fish  and  Parks  Department. 

"We've  brought  back  the  buffalo.  We're  bringing  back  the  black-footed 
ferret,"  Rousseau  says.  "And  today,  we're  putting  forth  the  effort  to  add 
the  wild  horses." 

Although  wild  horses  may  not  be  native  in  the  way  that  buffalo  and 
ferrets  are  native,  they  certainly  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Plains 
Indian  culture. 

Flerds  of  wild  horses,  many  of  them  descendants  of  those  ridden  by 
Spanish  explorers  in  the  1500s,  spread  across  the  southwest  states.  Many 
still  live  in  Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada. 

It's  a hard  life  for  a horse  in  many  of  those  states,  where  arid 
conditions  and  skimpy  grass  can  make  finding  a meal  difficult. 

That's  why  the  tribe,  in  association  with  the  International  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Mustangs  and  Burros,  adopted  the  80  wild  horses  from 
land  owned  by  the  Nevada  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"The  state  of  Nevada  was  very  helpful.  The  state  paid  for  shipping  costs, 
and  they're  delighted  these  horses  will  be  able  to  roam  free  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives,"  says  Karen  Sussman  of  Interior,  president  of  the  society. 

"Nevada  has  taken  so  much  flak  from  horse  lovers  in  that  state  over  the 
management  of  these  horses,  that  this  adoption  is  a real  positive  for 
them . " 

Sussman 's  organization  began  bringing  wild  horses  to  South  Dakota  from 
New  Mexico  in  1999,  releasing  them  on  a private  ranch  near  Badlands 
National  Park.  Other  releases  followed  in  2000,  and  Sussman  relocated  the 
society's  headquarters  to  Interior. 

She  planned  on  developing  a National  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Heritage 
Center  there.  But  a shortage  of  grass  and  space  and  an  appealing 
opportunity  with  the  Cheyenne  River  Tribe  persuaded  her  to  move  the 
society's  headquarters  to  a rural  acreage  west  of  Eagle  Butte. 

The  horses  at  Interior  will  be  moved  to  Cheyenne  River  soon. 


"We  think  this  is  the  perfect  place  to  develop  the  National  Wild  Horse 
and  Burro  Heritage  Center  and  program/'  Sussman  says.  "It's  a beautiful 
landscape.  And  the  tribe  is  very  conservation-minded,  with  a great 
commitment  to  the  prairie  ecosystem." 

Sussman  and  Rousseau  met  the  first  load  of  43  horses  from  Nevada  on  a 
chilly  morning  Oct.  17  in  an  Eagle  Butte  parking  lot.  A semitrailer  left 
Virginia  City,  Nev.,  at  10  a.m.  the  previous  day,  arriving  in  Eagle  Butte 
at  6 a.m.  the  next  morning. 

By  9 a.m.,  Sussman  and  Rousseau  and  other  tribal  officials  were  in  four- 
wheel-drive  pickups,  leading  the  semitrailer  down  a two-lane  dirt  trail 
that  leaves  U.S.  Highway  212  about  40  miles  east  of  Eagle  Butte  and  winds 
and  dips  north  through  the  prairie  for  seven  miles  to  the  corrals. 

When  the  semitrailer  was  backed  up  to  the  corral  chute,  the  truck 
drivers  opened  the  back  gate  and  stepped  aside  to  let  the  horses  rumble 
out . 

They  didn't  move.  In  fact,  it  took  more  than  a half-hour  of 
encouragement  before  the  first  brown  mare  ambled  tentatively  down  the  ramp 
and  into  the  corral. 

Though  skittish,  the  mare  couldn't  resist  munching  the  fresh  grass. 

It  took  20  minutes  to  get  the  next  horse  out,  a process  that  the  first 
mare  watched  with  detachment. 

"This  is  very  typical  behavior  for  wild  horses,"  Sussman  says  from 
behind  the  corral  fence.  "They  feel  safe  inside  the  truck.  And  it's  very 
difficult  to  come  out  and  face  the  unknown." 

The  horses  were  divided  in  the  trailer  into  three  compartments.  One  had 
mares  and  their  foals,  the  other  mares  only  and  the  third  stallions. 

The  mares  and  foals  were  well-  behaved,  cautiously  exploring  their  new 
surroundings  and  chewing  on  grass  and  hay  bales. 

The  stallions  were  unruly  from  the  time  they  hurried  down  the  ramp  and 
trotted,  with  heads  high  and  eyes  wild,  around  the  edges  of  their  new 
containment . 

"Aren't  they  beautiful,"  Sussman  says.  "This  is  another  momentous  event 
for  us." 

It  has  the  potential  to  be  momentous  for  the  tribe  and  its  people,  too, 
says  Zach  Ducheneaux,  vice  chairman  of  the  tribe's  parks  committee. 

"I  think  it  has  a lot  of  potential  to  get  our  kids  involved  with  the 
horses,  and  with  our  heritage,  and  to  build  some  self-esteem,"  Ducheneaux 
says.  "It's  especially  important  in  outlying  communities,  where's  there's 
not  a lot  to  do." 

Reach  reporter  Kevin  Woster  at  kwoster@argusleader.com  or  331-2319 
Copyright  c.  2001  Argus  Leader. 
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Thursday,  November  1,  2001 
Navajos  to  Negotiate  on  Water 
By  David  Miles 
Journal  Capitol  Bureau 

SANTA  FE  - Gov.  Gary  Johnson  and  Navajo  Nation  President  Kelsey  Begaye 
signed  an  agreement  Wednesday  to  pursue  negotiations  to  settle  disputed 
water  rights  in  New  Mexico's  San  Juan  River  basin. 

"We  are  just  optimistic  that  we  can  actually  come  to  agreement  ...  on  an 
issue  that  has  been  extremely  contentious  in  this  state  forever, " Johnson 
said  at  a signing  ceremony  in  his  Cabinet  room. 

Begaye  called  the  signing  a historic  event. 

"We  think  that  water  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  Navajo  Nation,"  Begaye  said. 


State  Engineer  Thomas  Turney  said  he  hoped  that  the  state  and  the  Navajo 
Nation,  with  the  help  of  federal  negotiators,  could  reach  a settlement 
within  18  months.  Turney  said  the  state  would  pursue  litigation  only  if  an 
agreement  had  not  been  reached  by  that  time. 

"It  would  probably  take  decades,  literally,  to  work  through  the  court 
system,"  Turney  said. 

Johnson  said  litigation  could  cost  the  state  millions  of  dollars. 

The  state  and  the  Navajo  Nation  agreed  in  1997  to  try  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  of  Navajo  claims  to  San  Juan  River  water  rights. 

"These  discussions  have  not  been  totally  easy,"  Turney  said. 

Johnson  said  the  current  agreement  built  upon  the  1997  document. 

"When  that  original  agreement  was  signed  ...  we  weren't  sitting  at  the 
same  table,"  Johnson  said. 

The  Republican  governor  said  a spirit  of  compromise  marks  the  current 
round  of  negotiations. 

After  the  signing  ceremony,  George  Arthur,  chairman  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
Council's  Natural  Resources  Committee,  said  Navajos  have  backed  off  from 
their  original  claim  to  all  water  rights  related  to  the  San  Juan  River. 

Begaye  said  a settlement  of  water  claims  would  benefit  towns  like 
Farmington  and  Bloomfield  as  well  as  the  Navajo  Nation. 

"I  look  at  this  as  a partnership,"  Begaye  said. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Albuquerque  Journal. 
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On  a mission  for  inclusion 

'They're  basically  asking  for  justice  and  their  due' 

10/29/2001 

By  BRYN  BAILER  / Special  Contributor  to  The  Dallas  Morning  News 

TUCSON,  Ariz.  - The  nerve  center  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation's  battle  to 
recognize  all  tribal  members  as  U.S.  citizens  - even  those  residing  in 
Mexico  - is  a modest  house  with  two  well-used  pickup  trucks  out  front  and 
a less-than-stately  view  of  Interstate  10  a block  away. 

"I've  more  or  less  volunteered  to  be  a full-time  volunteer  with  the 
Tohono  O'odham  project,"  said  Lupe  Castillo,  a genial  woman  who  interrupts 
her  TV  viewing  long  enough  to  retrieve  citizenship-campaign  books  from  a 
pile  on  her  living-room  couch. 

The  humble  setting  belies  the  intensity  of  the  tribe's  effort,  which 
includes  slick,  full-color  briefing  books  for  lawmakers  and  face-to-face 
meetings  with  governmental  officials,  community  groups,  and  media 
organizations  to  garner  support  for  the  legislation. 

This  summer,  the  tribe  undertook  a lobbying  effort  that  sent  soft-spoken 
tribal  elders  to  the  office  of  every  congressional  representative  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  tribe  has  spent  $400,000. 

The  Tohono  O'odham  tribe's  goal  is  simple:  to  gain  American  citizenship 
status  for  about  8,400  of  its  24,000  members.  Some  are  not  considered  U.S. 
citizens  because  they  live  on  traditional  tribal  lands  just  inside  the 
Mexican  border.  About  7,000  others  were  born  in  this  country,  often  at 
rural  reservation  homes  and  without  birth  certificates,  so  they  cannot 
prove  they  were  actually  born  in  the  United  States. 

"We  weren't  on  the  national  map,  and  we  wanted  to  introduce  ourselves," 
Tohono  O'odham  general  counsel  Margo  Cowan  said  of  the  elders'  face-to- 
face  meetings  at  the  Capitol.  "Most  of  them  [congressional  members]  found 
it  quite  shocking  that  there  was  a group  of  American  Indians  who  were  not 
considered  citizens." 


The  problem  dates  to  1853,  when  the  Gadsden  land  purchase  divided 
O'odham  lands  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  That  split  the  2.8 
million-acre  reservation  - which  stretches  from  Phoenix,  through  southern 
Arizona,  to  Hermosillo,  Mexico  - separating  families  and  villages  where 
O'odham  have  lived  for  centuries. 

Some  members  of  the  tribe  - which  the  United  States  formally  recognized 
in  1937  - cannot  vote,  obtain  Social  Security  numbers,  or  receive 
retirement  or  veterans'  benefits  because  they  cannot  prove  citizenship. 

Others  cannot  travel  to  religious  ceremonies  on  their  own  lands  because 
they  cannot  qualify  for  visas  or  U.S.  passports.  Under  tougher  immigration 
laws  passed  by  Congress  in  the  mid-1990s,  O'odham  who  travel  without 
documents  are  subject  to  arrest  and  deportation  as  "illegal  aliens." 

"Today,  our  Nation  and  our  people  are  suffering  because  of  these 
historical  oversights,  these  lost  opportunities,"  notes  the  briefing  book 
that  tribal  elders  took  to  lawmakers.  "It  is  time  to  end  our  suffering.  It 
is  time  to  make  it  right.  This  situation  is  not  our  fault." 

In  Duly,  Rep.  Ed  Pastor,  D-Ariz.,  introduced  a measure  that  would  amend 
federal  immigration  laws  to  make  8,400  enrolled  Tohono  O'odham  members  U.S. 
citizens . 

It  attracted  78  co-sponsors,  including  primary  co-sponsor  Sheila 
3ackson-Lee  of  Houston,  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Immigration  and  Claims 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Dudiciary  Committee. 

An  August  poll  of  702  Arizonans  found  that  residents  supported  the 
tribe's  request  by  a roughly  2-1  margin.  Other  backers  include  the 
Washington-based  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  as  well  as  civil- 
rights,  church,  and  border-issue  groups  in  the  region. 

"The  kinship  is  very  strong"  between  Mexican  and  Chicano  groups  and  the 
area's  Indians,  said  Tucson  civil-rights  activist  Salomon  R.  Baldenegro. 

The  Tohono  O'odham  "are  not  trying  to  pull  a fast  one  on  the  U.S.,"  he 
said.  "They're  not  trying  to  get  something  for  nothing.  They're  basically 
asking  for  justice  and  their  due." 

O'odham  realize  that  the  citizenship  issue  is  not  a deliberate  attempt 
to  hurt  the  tribe,  but  simply  a mistake,  said  Henry  Ramon,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation. 

"We  strongly  feel  it's  not  the  intent  of  the  U.S.  to  put  us  in  a 
negative  situation,"  said  Mr.  Ramon,  a Korean  War  veteran.  "It's  an 
oversight  that  because  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  when  the  international 
line  was  put  there,  that's  when  the  problems  should  have  been  corrected." 

"In  our  view,  it  just  doesn't  make  sense,"  Ms.  Cowan  said.  "I  find  it  so 
ironic  that  when  the  Europeans  came,  the  Tohono  O'odham  welcomed  them, 
taught  them  to  survive  in  the  desert.  It's  a cruel  irony  today  that  some 
Tohono  O'odham  are  treated  like  illegal  aliens  when  they  are  the  first 
Americans  and  the  first  Arizonans." 
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Gover  defends  his  role  in  recognition  of  tribes 

Ex-BIA  director  says  researchers  shouldn't  be  making  the  decisions 
By  Eileen  McNamara 
0/26/2001 

Researchers  at  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  have  largely  hijacked 
the  tribal-recognition  process,  Kevin  Gover,  the  agency's  former  director, 
said  Thursday. 

During  a guest  spot  on  the  national  radio  show  "Native  America  Calling," 
Gover  issued  a subtle  message  to  Neal  A.  McCaleb,  the  new  director  of  the 


BIA:  Don't  let  your  researchers  tell  you  how  to  make  recognition  decisions. 

While  he  was  head  of  the  BIA,  Gover,  who  stepped  down  in  January,  said 
he  and  the  research  staff  that  reviews  acknowledgment  petitions  "really 
came  to  some  significant  disagreements.  Now  that  doesn't  mean  I think 
they're  bad  guys  or  incompetent.  I just  think  they  have  a misunderstanding 
of  the  lines  of  authority  within  the  department." 

"This  staff,  in  a rather  unique  way,  feels  it  has  the  right  to  make 
recommendation  decisions,"  he  added. 

Wayne  Smith,  the  newly  appointed  chief  of  staff  at  the  BIA,  said  the 
agency's  research  team  plays  an  advisory  role.  Smith  participated  in  the 
weekly  live  radio  show  with  Gover.  It  marked  the  first  time  former  and 
current  BIA  administrators  publicly  discussed  the  controversies 
surrounding  the  recognition  of  Indian  tribes. 

Smith,  echoing  comments  McCaleb  has  made,  said  BIA  leaders  would  closely 
follow  the  recognition  procedures.  McCaleb  has  said  he  intends  to  listen 
closely  to  the  advice  of  his  recognition  research  staff,  a small  team  of 
genealogists,  anthropologists  and  historians. 

Gover  said  that  for  too  long  BIA  directors  have  taken  a passive  role  in 
the  recognition  process,  allowing  the  researchers  to  recommend  decisions. 
Gover  said  he  opted  to  take  a more  active  role  as  director  because 
researchers  sometimes  miss  nuances  of  evidence  in  recognition  petitions. 

Critics  of  the  BIA  have  accused  its  experts  of  having  a "eurocentric" 
view  of  Indian  tribes  that  does  not  take  into  account  the  unique  political 
and  social  structures  of  tribes,  particularly  those  in  New  England. 

Gover  said  the  BIA  director  should  not  be  afraid  to  rewrite  the  staff's 
recommendations  if  his  opinion  differs,  as  Gover  did  last  year  in  the 
proposed  findings  of  the  Paucatuck  Eastern  Pequots  and  Eastern  Pequots  of 
North  Stonington. 

The  Branch  of  Acknowledgment  and  Research,  the  agency  within  the  BIA 
that  reviews  all  tribal  petitions,  determined  that  both  tribes  failed  two 
of  the  federal  recognition  criteria.  Gover  said  he  rewrote  the  decision 
"to  my  views  of  the  evidence."  The  state  and  three  local  towns  are  now 
suing  to  overturn  the  preliminary  decision,  arguing  that  Gover  ignored  his 
staff's  recommendations. 

Gover,  who  was  appointed  by  President  Clinton,  has  been  at  the  center  of 
much  of  the  controversy  surrounding  tribal  recognition.  He  has  said  that 
his  researchers  did  not  give  enough  credence  to  the  state's  long 
recognition  of  the  Easterns  and  the  Paucatucks. 

Other  political  leaders  who  served  with  Gover  were  likewise  accused  of 
overturning  staff  recommendations  and  loosening  tribal-recognition  rules 
to  grant  recognition  to  groups  that  didn't  meet  the  acknowledgment 
criteria . 

McCaleb,  who  was  appointed  by  President  Bush  to  replace  Gover,  has 
indicated  that  he  will  take  a different  approach.  Several  weeks  ago,  he 
overturned  decisions  by  Gover 's  former  assistant  to  grant  preliminary 
recognition  to  two  bands  of  the  Nipmuc  Nation  of  Massachusetts  and  final 
recognition  to  the  Duwamish  tribe  of  Washington.  The  BIA  also  is 
reconsidering  the  final  recognition  Gover  granted  the  Chinook  Indians, 
also  of  Washington. 

"Native  America  Calling"  is  a weekly  program  that  focuses  on  issues  in 
Indian  Country.  This  week's  segment  explored  whether  the  tribal 
recognition  process  has  become,  as  host  Harlan  McKosato  called  it,  a 
"political  hot  potato. . .that  no  one  wants  to  touch." 

Smith  rejected  that  notion.  He  said  that  while  the  BIA  for  the  first 
time  is  mired  in  controversy,  the  agency  is  still  capable  of  handling  the 
acknowledgment  process. 

McKosato  questioned  whether  McCaleb' s decision  to  overturn  some  of  the 
previous  administration's  recognition  decisions  was  partly  motivated  by 
criticisms  of  Gover  raised  by  Connecticut  Attorney  General  Richard 
Blumenthal  and  three  local  towns. 

He  also  questioned  whether  the  new  Republican  administrators  are  giving 
towns  and  states,  which  are  concerned  about  casino  developments,  too  much 
of  a voice  in  the  acknowledgment  process.  Smith  said  opponents  of  tribal 
recognition  did  not  sway  BIA  officials. 

Gover  said  the  BIA  has  become  overwhelmed  by  the  debate  over  casinos  and 


recognition  and  can  no  longer  do  its  job.  With  fewer  than  two  petitions 
decided  each  year  by  the  BIA,  the  agency  "is  not  getting  its  job  done/'  he 
said . 
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Study  Finds  Deep  Flaws  In  Tribal  Recognition 
- Suggests  Financial  Clout  Could  Influence  Decisions 
November  1,  2001 

By  RICK  GREEN,  Courant  Staff  Writer 

The  process  of  awarding  federal  recognition  to  Indian  tribes  is  deeply 
flawed  - distorted  by  financial  influence,  marred  by  long  delays  and 
administered  by  an  under-funded  agency,  a much  anticipated  federal  study 
has  found. 

The  conclusions  echo  criticisms  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs' 
recognition  process  from  all  corners.  Virtually  nowhere  is  the  matter  more 
closely  followed  right  now  than  in  Connecticut,  where  five  Indian  groups 
are  petitioning  to  become  tribes  and  six  more  are  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  lengthy  process. 

"Weaknesses  in  the  process  create  uncertainty  about  the  basis  for 
recognition  decisions.  The  end  result  could  be  that  the  resolution  of 
tribal  recognition  cases  will  have  less  to  do  with  the  attributes  and 
qualities  of  a tribe  . . . and  more  to  do  with  the  resources  that 
petitioners  and  third  parties  can  marshal,"  according  to  a draft  of  a 
General  Accounting  Office  report  obtained  by  The  Courant  Wednesday. 

Members  of  Congress  declined  to  comment  about  the  report,  which  has  not 
been  officially  released.  To  avoid  the  controversy  that  has  enveloped 
federal  recognition,  the  GAO  urged  that  clear  guidelines  be  developed  and 
used  in  tribal  recognition  decisions.  It  also  urged  Congress  to  provide 
the  resources  the  BIA  needs  to  do  its  job. 

State  Sen.  William  H.  Nickerson,  R-Greenwich,  a critic  of  the  tribal 
recognition  process,  called  on  Congress  to  immediately  order  a halt  to  the 
recognition  of  new  tribes. 

"The  report  ...  is  a confirmation  of  what  many  have  found  to  be  the 
case,"  he  said.  "The  process  as  now  constituted  is  utterly  inadequate.  ... 
You  can't  put  applications  into  a broken  meat  grinder." 

Federal  acknowledgment  is  of  tremendous  importance,  the  GAO  noted, 
because  once  they  are  recognized,  tribes  are  eligible  for  billions  of 
dollars  in  federal  aid.  And  in  states  such  as  Connecticut,  where  gambling 
is  legal,  they  can  open  casinos.  Indian  gambling  has  grown  60-fold  to  a 
$10  billion  business  since  1988,  when  Congress  passed  the  Indian  Gaming 
Regulatory  Act. 

The  report  also  notes  that  while  there  is  "less  certainty  about  the 
basis  of  recognition  decisions,"  gambling  run  by  Indians  has  surged,  with 
tribal  gaming  revenues  surpassing  even  Nevada  and  Atlantic  City.  Still, 
only  about  two  dozen  tribes  earn  the  bulk  of  gambling  money.  Connecticut's 
two  Indian-owned  casinos  capture  20  percent  of  the  annual  business. 

Concern  over  recognition  grew  when  Kevin  Gover,  who  headed  the  BIA  under 
President  Clinton,  overruled  professional  staff  in  a number  of  key 
decisions,  siding  with  tribes  shortly  before  he  left  office.  Neal  A. 
McCaleb,  who  now  heads  the  BIA,  reversed  some  of  Gover 's  rulings  last 
month,  including  a preliminary  recognition  granted  the  Nipmuc  Indians,  who 
hope  to  build  a casino  on  the  Massachusetts-Connecticut  border. 

The  GAO  report  was  requested  by  six  members  of  the  House  of 


Representatives,  including  Rep.  Nancy  L.  Johnson,  R-6th  District,  Rep. 
Christopher  Shays,  R-4th  District,  and  Rep.  Rob  Simmons,  R-2nd  District. 

In  comments  about  the  pending  GAO  study  last  December,  Shays  called 
federal  recognition  "a  smelly  process.  ...  A few  key  members  [of  Congress] 
convince  somebody  else  and  you  have  an  Indian  tribe.  And  it's  all  about 
gambling.  Gambling  basically  is  inherently  dishonest." 

Gover,  now  a lawyer  in  private  practice  in  Washington,  D.C.,  recently 
said  federal  recognition  is  about  restoring  aboriginal  rights  to  Indians  - 
not  about  gambling.  In  "contentious  cases,"  it  is  entirely  appropriate  for 
the  BIA  head  to  step  in  and  make  the  recognition  decision,  he  said.  He 
predicted  the  existing  process  of  recognizing  Indian  tribes  will  collapse 
and  the  courts  will  have  to  step  in  and  straighten  it  all  out. 

"The  GAO  report  is  really  cooked.  It  is  very  much  shaped  by  the  members 
of  Congress  who  requested  it,"  he  said,  referring  to  opponents  of  expanded 
Indian  gaming. 

The  GAO  report  suggests  there  are  problems  both  with  the  complicated 
decisions  made  by  BIA's  professional  staff  of  genealogists, 
anthropologists  and  historians  who  must  assess  whether  a group  is  really 
an  Indian  tribe  - and  with  political  appointees  like  Gover,  who  overrule 
them . 

"Clearer  guidance  on  the  key  aspects  of  the  criteria  and  supporting 
evidence  used  in  recognition  decisions  is  needed.  The  lack  of  guidance  in 
this  area  creates  controversy  and  uncertainty  for  all  parties  about  the 
basis  for  decisions  reached,"  the  GAO  report  states. 

For  example,  while  Gover  felt  that  one  Indian  group  - in  which  just  48 
percent  of  the  members  were  descended  from  a historical  tribe  - merited 
federal  designation,  his  professional  researchers  did  not.  BIA's  rules  are 
"largely  silent"  on  what  standard  should  be  used  in  a case  like  this,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  noted. 

"Leaving  key  aspects  open  to  interpretation  increases  the  risk  that  the 
criteria  may  be  applied  inconsistently  to  different  [tribes],"  the  report 
states . 

Meanwhile,  the  BIA  is  swamped  with  applications  from  groups  aspiring  to 
become  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes,  even  as  its  staff  has  been  cut 
by  more  than  a third. 

The  GAO  report  estimated  that  it  could  take  15  years  to  resolve  the  13 
tribes  currently  being  "actively  considered"  for  recognition.  Regulations 
say  the  process  is  designed  to  take  two  years.  Overall,  there  are  198 
Indian  groups  at  some  stage  in  the  tribal  recognition  process. 

"While  resources  have  not  kept  pace  with  workload,  the  process  also 
lacks  effective  procedures  for  addressing  the  workload  in  a timely  manner, 
the  report  states.  "BIA  has  no  mechanism  to  balance  the  need  for  a 
thorough  review  of  a petition  with  the  need  to  complete  the  decision 
process . " 
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Etowah  Mounds  (Italwa  in  the  Muskogee  language)  near  Cartersville,  GA, 
one  of  the  most  important  archaeological  sites  in  the  United  States,  may 
soon  become  a green  spot  in  a golf  course-country  club  for  the  elite.  The 
State  of  Georgia's  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  with  the  blessings  of 
the  White  House,  is  secretly  negotiating  the  long  term  lease  of  the  site 
to  mega-millionaire,  ultra-right  wing  industrialist.  The  developer  plans 
to  develop  a golf  course-country  club  - luxury  housing  development  on 
lands  around  the  state  owned  site.  He  has  already  built  some  buildings 
within  portions  of  the  Etowah  Valley  National  Historic  District,  that  were 


not  state-owned. 

In  return  for  the  state  and  federal  government  not  enforcing  a multitude 
of  laws,  the  developer  would  tear  down  the  existing  museum,  build  a new 
one  named  after  himself,  but  give  its  operation  to  a one  man  private 
foundation  run  by  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Georgia 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  The  professional  staff  at  the  museum, 
some  of  whom  are  of  Muskogee  or  Hitachi  Creek  ancestry,  would  be  fired. 

Already,  land  disturbance  activities  by  the  developer  has  caused  1-2 
feet  of  sediment  to  flow  into  the  1000  year  old  moat  around  the  fortified 
town.  Inspectors  from  local  and  state  agencies  have  refused  to  do  anything 
because  of  the  political  power  of  this  man.  The  entire  moat  is  within 
state-owned  property  lines  and  the  boundaries  of  the  National  Landmark. 

Besides  being  the  sacred  mother  town  of  the  Upper  Creeks,  it  was  also 
the  site  of  a Historical  Cherokee  Village  between  about  1790  and  1838. 
Etowah  is  a National  Landmark  within  the  Etowah  Valley  National  Historic 
District  and  within  the  Flood  Hazard  Zone  of  the  Etowah  River.  Luxury 
housing  and  private  roads  would  be  built  in  flood  plains  over  the 
locations  of  satellite  villages,  ancient  house  sites,  minor  temple  mounds 
and  hundreds  or  thousands  of  graves. 

In  recent  years,  archaeologists  have  discovered  that  the  portion  owned 
by  the  state  was  really  just  a citadel  or  ceremonial  center  for  a 
settlement  that  stretched  for  miles.  Only  a mile  away  was  discovered  a 
walled  town  of  equal  size  to  Etowah  (and  with  three  large  temple  mounds) 
which  dated  from  0 AD.  Unfortunately,  it  was  lost  to  excavation  for  fill 
soil  to  build  a state  highway  and  the  construction  of  the  new  high  school. 
Within  the  Etowah  Valley  National  Historic  District  are  permanent 
agricultural  village  sites  which  date  from  at  least  500  BC. 

The  White  House  has  reportedly  informed  the  BIA  , EPA  and  National  Park 
Service  officials  who  would  normally  stop  such  a diabolical  scheme,  that 
they  would  be  terminated  immediately  if  they  interfered.  The  developer 
was  a major  contributor  to  the  campaigns  of  President  Bush  and  the  arch- 
conservative transplant  from  Iowa,  Congressman  Bob  Barr.  The  site  is 
currently  in  Barr's  District,  but  will  not  be  after  the  next  congressional 
elections . 
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Native  leaders  criticize  anti-terror  bill 
By  SUE  BAILEY--  The  Canadian  Press 
Sunday,  October  28,  2001 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  Aboriginals  who  block  roads  or  take  other  disruptive 
action  to  defend  their  rights  are  prime  targets  under  proposed  anti- 
terrorism legislation,  native  leaders  say. 

And  they're  taking  no  comfort  from  Dustice  Minister  Anne  McLellan's 
assurance  that  sweeping  measures  proposed  by  Ottawa  won't  outlaw  peaceful 
protest . 

"The  legislation  is  very  vague,"  said  Stewart  Phillip,  head  of  the  Union 
of  British  Columbia  Indian  Chiefs,  representing  70  leaders.  "And  it  would 
appear  to  give  governments  and  police  agencies  wide-ranging  power. 

"We've  come  a long  way  in  our  struggle  to  break  the  silence  of  our 
oppression,  and  I'd  really  hate  to  see  governments  exploit  this 
legislation  to  muzzle  us." 

Aboriginal  groups  are  "even  more  vulnerable  to  criminalization"  than 
they  were  before  terror  attacks  rocked  the  United  States  on  Sept.  11, 


Phillip  said. 

He  and  other  native  leaders  are  unsettled  by  how  broadly  terrorist  acts 
are  defined  in  the  bill  now  making  its  way  through  Parliament.  Any  action 
based  on  political,  ideological  or  religious  motivation  that's  meant  to 
intimidate  the  public  or  compel  the  government  to  act  in  a certain  way 
could  qualify. 

Under  the  bill,  a terrorist  act  must  be  intended  to  cause  death  or 
serious  injury,  endanger  life,  put  public  health  at  risk,  cause 
substantial  property  damage  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  personal  harm,  or 
seriously  disrupt  essential  services. 

"We  want  to  make  sure  the  definitions  are  more  precise,"  said  Larry 
Sault,  grand  chief  of  the  Association  of  Iroquois  and  Allied  Indians, 
representing  about  16,000  status  Indians  in  Ontario. 

"I've  never  said  I advocate  violence,"  he  added.  "But  we  have  to  have  a 
mechanism  in  place  to  vent  our  issues  to  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments,"  regarding  aboriginal  treaty  rights  enshrined  in  the 
Constitution . 

"We  don't  want  to  be  called  terrorists  if  we  put  up  a friendly 
roadblock. " 

Sault  wrote  to  McLellan  on  Oct.  24  to  express  the  association's  concerns. 

"We  ...  share  (the  government's)  desire  to  protect  this  land  from 
activities  and  behaviours  that  are  unjustifiable  and  threaten  life, 
liberty  and  public  security,"  he  wrote.  "At  the  same  time,  we  must  be 
certain  that  our  rights  are  preserved." 

Sault  urged  McLellan  to  add  clauses  to  the  bill  that  would  recognize 
aboriginal  rights,  and  force  Ottawa  to  renew  sweeping  police  powers  after 
three  years  if  they  can  still  be  justified. 

Another  aboriginal  critic,  who  didn't  want  to  be  named,  wondered: 

"What's  ideological  terrorism?  The  fact  that  we  believe  in  self- 

government?  (The  bill)  seems  to  be  a bit  too  broad  at  this  point  to 

inspire  any  kind  of  confidence." 

Other  political  dissidents  have  raised  similar  concerns,  and  the 
proposed  legislation  could  still  be  refined  by  the  Commons  justice 
committee  before  it  returns  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  more  debate  and  a 

final  vote.  It  also  must  clear  the  Senate  to  become  law. 

Matthew  Coon  Come,  head  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  Canada's 
largest  native  rights  group,  is  to  appear  Thursday  before  the  justice 
committee.  The  outspoken  critic  of  Canada's  aboriginal  policies  is 
expected  to  oppose  the  bill's  potential  limits  on  traditional  protest 
tactics . 
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Aboriginal  chiefs  not  consulted  over  logging 

Ottawa  - Aboriginal  people  in  Ontario  are  angry  they're  being  left  out  of 
the  consultation  process  when  it  comes  to  forestry  development  on  treaty 
land . 

Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  is  considering  logging  north  of  Sioux 
Lookout . 

Deputy  grand  chief  of  the  Ontario  Cree,  Raymond  Ferris,  says  while  the 
Ministry  has  heard  from  some  communities,  he's  worried  that  their  Cree  and 
Ojibwa  neighbours  further  north  haven't  had  their  say. 

Ferris  wants  the  government  to  spend  more  resources  looking  at  how  the 
industry  will  affect  communities. 


"The  chiefs  have  passed  policies  and  procedures  on  how  we  want  to  be 
consulted/'  says  Ferris.  "So  far,  the  government  is  not  listening  to  that. 
So,  we  probably  will  be  having  a conflict  or  confrontation  if  the 
government  proceeds  the  way  they're  going." 

Ferris  says  logging  roads  disrupt  native  rights  to  hunt  and  trap. 

Assistant  deputy  minister  Mike  Willick  says  the  native  community,  and 
not  the  government,  initiated  the  forestry  development  plans  in  the  first 
place. 

"Some  aboriginals  that  are  in  the  area  immediately  north  of  where  we 
practice  forestry  have  been  indicating  to  us  that  they're  interested  in 
developing  forest  harvesting  opportunities.  So,  when  someone  comes  to  the 
door  and  says  they'd  like  to  do  this,  we  work  with  them,"  says  Willick. 

The  chiefs  plan  to  present  their  concerns  to  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  this  week. 
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Health,  education  outrank  governance  as  priorities  for  natives  on  reserve 

SUE  BAILEY 

Canadian  Press 

Tuesday,  October  30,  2001 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  downplayed  a survey 
Tuesday  that  shows  reserve  residents  are  far  more  concerned  about  health 
and  social  issues  than  about  his  much-touted  governance  plan.  Children, 
health  care,  education  and  treaty  rights  eclipsed  governance  issues  in  the 
survey. 

Dust  two  per  cent  of  1,427  adult  residents  polled  by  telephone  from  Aug. 
7-20  said  self-government  should  be  Ottawa's  prime  focus  for  First  Nations 

But  Nault  said  that  doesn't  mean  his  focus  on  governance  is  at  odds  with 
the  top  concerns  of  those  surveyed. 

"To  me,  they're  not  out  of  sync,"  he  said. 

"It's  just  one  survey  and  it's  our  first  survey.  And  I hope  to  do  more, 
because  I think  it's  time  we  do  talk  to  aboriginal  people." 

Self-government  ranked  10th  on  a list  of  other  priorities,  and  just  53 
per  cent  of  respondents  - when  prompted  by  surveyors  - agreed  that 
aboriginal  self-government  is  "a  good  idea." 

The  results  were  no  surprise  to  Matthew  Coon  Come,  national  chief  of  the 
Assembly  of  First  Nations. 

"First  Nations  . . . want  to  deal  with  bread-and-butter  issues  of  health 
education,  eradicating  poverty,  land  claims,  treaties,"  Coon  Come  said 
Tuesday. 

He  later  repeated  that  message  to  the  Commons  finance  committee,  asking 
for  $4.2  billion  over  five  years  for  a range  of  social  and  infrastructure 
programs . 

Prime  Minister  Dean  Chretien  sent  "strong  signals"  in  his  last  speech 
from  the  throne  that  he  wants  to  help  First  Nations,  said  Coon  Come. 

Self-sufficiency  remains  their  ultimate  objective,  he  added. 

"There  is  a need  to  establish  our  own  institutions,  with  control  and 
responsibility. " 

The  survey,  billed  as  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  conducted  for  Indian 
Affairs  by  Ekos  Research  Associates.  It  is  considered  accurate  to  within  2 
6 per  cent,  19  times  out  of  20. 

The  results  come  as  Nault  is  set  to  enter  the  next  phase  of  much 
disputed  plans  to  improve  governance  on  reserves. 

More  than  400  cross-country  consultations  with  First  Nations  held  by 


Indian  Affairs  this  summer  wrap  up  Wednesday. 

Nault  angered  many  native  leaders  last  spring  when  he  announced  plans  to 
introduce  by  late  fall  legislation  to  tighten  band  administration,  fiscal 
accountability  and  to  better  reflect  concerns  of  residents  on  and  off 
reserve. 

Many  chiefs  and  residents  boycotted  the  talks  on  how  to  revamp  the  125- 
year-old  Indian  Act,  saying  the  process  was  too  rushed  to  offer  real  input 
They  also  urged  Ottawa  to  focus  on  more  pressing  needs  such  as  health  care 
housing  and  social  issues. 

Nault  now  says  the  legislation  won't  likely  come  until  sometime  this 
winter,  but  plans  are  still  on  track. 

The  minister  noted  that  71  per  cent  of  survey  respondents  agreed  that 
having  "the  tools  for  good  governance"  would  ease  economic  and  social 
development . 

"Aboriginal  people  themselves  link  good  governance  ...  to  creating  an 
economy  and  dealing  with  those  practical  issues"  such  as  the  need  for 
improved  health  and  social  conditions,  Nault  said  in  a brief  interview 
Tuesday. 

Asked  about  the  Indian  Act,  half  of  survey  respondents  said  it  needs 
some  change  but  works  reasonably  well.  Twenty-five  per  cent  think  major 
changes  are  needed. 

Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  those  who  believe  the  act  should  be  changed  said 
band  residents  should  have  a direct  say. 

The  survey  covered  issues  ranging  from  governance  to  reserve  conditions. 
It  reveals  a stark  contrast  between  poorer,  less  educated  residents  who 
are  generally  more  optimistic  about  their  lives  and  outlook,  and  the 
comparatively  negative  views  of  educated,  wealthier  respondents. 

Better  educated  residents  who  are  in  more  frequent  contact  with  Ottawa 
tended  to  express  the  most  dissatisfaction  with  government  service. 

The  most  sophisticated  respondents  also  held  the  most  negative  views  on 
reserve  conditions. 

"It  is  perhaps  surprising,  however,  to  see  First  Nations  people 
providing  a somewhat  more  optimistic  view  than  the  general  public"  about 
reserve  conditions,  the  survey  concludes. 

Of  those  surveyed: 

* Forty-one  per  cent  agreed  they  have  "absolutely  no  say"  in  how  their 
reserves  are  run,  while  36  per  cent  disagreed  with  that  statement. 

* Forty-eight  per  cent  can  access  the  Internet,  compared  to  67  per  cent 
of  the  general  public. 

* Eighty-three  per  cent  agreed  with  the  statement  "I  think  that 
aboriginal  people  could  do  more  to  help  themselves." 

* Forty-eight  per  cent  have  less  than  high  school  education,  compared 
with  18  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  population. 

* One  in  three  said  government  service  is  poor,  compared  to  one  in  five 
Canadians . 
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Native  self-governance  institute  shut  down 
Fri  Nov  2 06:33:48  2001 

OTTAWA  - Ottawa  has  cut  off  the  funding  to  an  organization  that  was  set 
up  last  spring  to  explore  native  self-governance. 

The  First  Nations  Governance  Institute,  which  was  created  in  March  with 
more  than  $800,000  of  federal  money,  has  shut  down. 

The  First  Nations  Governance  Institute  was  set  up  in  an  office  on  the 


Long  Plain  reserve  in  Manitoba,  bringing  computers  and  jobs. 

Intended  to  spearhead  research  and  study  into  different  models  of  native 
self-government,  the  institute  was  endorsed  by  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs . 

The  concept  of  the  institute  was  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Aboriginal  Peoples,  and  the  federal  government's  own  strategy  on  native 
people . 

"Everyone  agreed  this  institute  was  needed,  including  the  federal 
government,"  said  Matthew  Coon  Come,  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of 
First  Nations.  "Officials  from  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  worked 
with  First  Nations  to  set  it  up." 

Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  cut  off  the  funds  this  week. 

"Every  time  you  turn  around  there's  another  organization,  another  think- 

tank  created,"  he  said.  "What  we  need  to  do  is  put  resources  in  the 

communities  where  they  can  have  the  most  impact,  and  make  the  most 
difference. " 

For  months  Coon  Come  and  Nault  have  been  locked  in  a public  battle  over 

an  AFN  boycott  of  the  minister's  plan  to  rewrite  the  Indian  Act. 

Nault  has  slashed  AFN's  budget  as  well,  and  the  assembly  laid  off  70 
people  last  month. 

Coon  Come  calls  Nault 's  decisions  part  of  a consistent  and  disturbing 
pattern,  which  has  more  to  do  with  control,  than  helping  with  First 
Nations . 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
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Feds  to  compensate  residential  school  survivors 

Winnipeg  - Residential  school  survivors  in  Manitoba  received  some  good 
news  Monday. 

The  federal  government  announced  will  pay  to  compensate  the  survivors  of 
abuse  in  the  institutions. 

Over  8,000  of  the  estimated  100,000  aboriginal  children  aged  six  and  up 
that  attended  government-funded  residential  schools  from  1930  to  1996 
claim  they  suffered  physical,  sexual  and  cultural  abuse  at  the  hands  of 
their  teachers  and  priests. 

In  1996,  the  federal  government  officially  apologized  to  survivors  of 
abuse  at  the  schools.  Three  years  ago,  Ottawa  began  negotiations  with  the 
churches  that  ran  the  schools  to  determine  who  was  responsible  for  what. 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  Herb  Gray  announced  Monday  that  the  federal 
government  will  pay  70%  of  the  cash  settlements  reached  out  of  court, 
leaving  another  30%  to  be  paid  by  the  churches. 

Bill  Percy,  a lawyer  representing  some  Manitoba  claimants,  says  the  move 
will  put  pressure  on  the  churches  involved  to  reassess  their  positions. 

"There's  an  acknowledgement  by  the  majority  of  the  churches  that  wrongs 
were  done  to  these  people  - I wouldn't  expect  the  churches  to  want  to 
avoid  total  responsibility,"  he  says. 

"I  would  like  to  think  the  churches  would  soon  get  in  behind  the 
government  proposal  and,  if  not  prepared  to  pay  the  full  30%,  something 
very  close  to  that,  to  resolve  these  claims  out  of  court." 

A spokesperson  from  Minister  Gray's  office  says  the  announcement  doesn't 
mean  the  federal  government  is  accepting  70%  of  the  responsibility  for 
what  happened  - it's  just  paying  for  70%  of  the  compensation. 
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Feds  offer  settlements  to  Indian  students 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  The  federal  government  is  prepared  to  pay  70  per  cent  of 
settlements  reached  out  of  court  with  about  1,000  former  Indian 
residential  school  students.  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Herb  Gray  announced 
Monday. 

The  offer  - made  to  about  500  plaintiffs  whose  trials  are  imminent  and 
to  another  500  already  in  alternate  dispute  resolution  - comes  despite 
continuing  talks  with  the  churches  that  once  ran  the  live-in  schools  for 
Ottawa . 

"Even  though  we  haven't  yet  reached  an  agreement  with  the  other  group  of 
defendants  _ certain  church  organizations  _ on  apportioning  or  dividing 
our  joint  liability,  we're  ready  to  settle  directly  with  native  claimants 
on  the  the  basis  of  70  per  cent  of  their  valid  claims  . . . ,"  Gray  said 
outside  the  Commons. 

Federal  negotiations  with  the  Catholic,  Anglican,  United  and 
Presbyterian  churches  on  how  to  share  the  cost  of  compensating  former 
students  have  so  far  failed. 

"In  spite  of  our  efforts  to  reach  an  agreement  with  certain  church 
organizations,  we're  still  quite  far  apart,"  said  Gray. 

"We  should  get  back  to  our  priority,  and  that's  helping  the  victims  who 
can  prove  they  have  valid  claims  of  sexual  and  physical  abuse." 

Negotiations  with  the  churches  will  continue. 

"It's  going  to  take  longer  than  we  had  originally  anticipated  to  come  to 
an  agreement  with  the  churches,"  a source  said. 

More  than  4,200  lawsuits  have  been  launched  representing  at  least  8,500 
claimants  who  allege  a range  of  physical,  sexual  and  cultural  abuse  while 
attending  the  schools. 

Ottawa  has  so  far  spent  $37  million  on  settlements  ranging  from  $15,000 
to  more  than  $300,000. 

It  wasn't  immediately  clear  how  much  this  latest  compensation  offer 
could  ultimately  cost,  but  some  estimates  suggest  the  it  will  cost  at 
least  $2  billion. 

"I  can't  stipulate  any  amounts  at  this  stage,"  said  Gray,  who  heads  the 
Office  of  Indian  Residential  Schools  Resolution,  formed  four  months  ago  to 
handle  the  growing  backlog  of  related  lawsuits. 

"We  don't  know  how  many  people  will  respond  favourably  to  this  offer  and 
there  still  has  to  be  discussions.  . . . The  claims  so  far,  without  having 
them  validated  by  the  courts,  involve  several  billion  dollars." 

Ottawa  could  ultimately  extend  the  offer  to  pick  up  70  per  cent  of  out- 
of-court  cash  settlements  for  all  claimants  willing  to  negotiate  deals, 
said  the  source. 

"But  we'll  take  the  ones  who  are  already  in  process  first." 

Government  officials  have  pushed  for  alternatives  to  the  sluggish  court 
process  which  could  take  years  to  resolve  cases. 

It's  estimated  that  more  than  100,000  aboriginal  children  aged  six  and 
up  attended  the  national  network  of  residential  schools  from  1930  until 
the  last  one  closed  outside  Regina  in  1996. 

Funded  by  Ottawa  but  run  by  the  churches  until  the  1970s,  the  schools 
are  widely  blamed  for  "bleaching"  the  native  culture  from  aboriginal 
students . 

While  some  former  students  say  they're  grateful  for  educational 
opportunities,  the  federal  government  has  acknowledged  abuse  in  the 


schools  was  pervasive. 

Lawsuits  mounted  after  Ottawa  officially  apologized  in  1998  and 
committed  $350  million  to  a healing  fund. 
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Churches  angered  by  federal  offer  to  pay  70%  of  abuse  settlements 

Robert  Fife  and  Richard  Foot 

National  Post 

Tuesday,  October  30,  2001 

OTTAWA  - After  months  of  failed  talks  with  Canadian  churches  on  resolving 
residential  school  abuse  claims,  the  federal  government  said  yesterday  it 
will  act  alone  to  pay  compensation,  covering  70%  of  any  out-of-court 
settlements . 

The  announcement  by  Flerb  Gray,  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  angered  the 
country's  largest  Christian  churches.  They  say  the  decision,  of  which  they 
were  warned  last  week,  rejects  their  many  months  of  intense  negotiations 
and  does  nothing  to  prevent  some  church  groups  from  slipping  into 
bankruptcy. 

All  say  they  cannot  afford  and  should  not  be  legally  accountable  for  30% 
of  liabilities,  expected  to  total  more  than  $2-billion. 

Mr.  Gray  suggested  that  intransigent  church  demands  pushed  the 
government  to  act. 

"We  have  been  negotiating  with  the  churches  since  3une.  We  had  a 
dialogue  before  that,"  he  said 

"We  still  remain  far  apart  and  while  our  discussions  with  the  churches 
will  continue,  I felt  it  was  time  to  do  something  to  bring  the  focus  on  ... 
the  main  priority,  and  that's  dealing  with  victims  of  physical  and  sexual 
abuse  who  have  valid  claims,"  Mr.  Gray  said. 

It  is  not  clear  how  the  government's  interim  offer  will  solve  the 
lawsuits  filed  by  more  than  8,500  former  students  of  schools  jointly 
operated  by  Ottawa  and  Christian  groups.  Until  now,  settlements  have  been 
delayed  by  infighting  over  how  to  apportion  liability  between  the 
government  and  the  churches. 

The  announcement  clears  the  way  for  plaintiffs  to  seek  compensation,  but 
they  must  do  so  out  of  court,  abandon  their  claims  of  cultural  and  other 
"non-physical"  abuse,  and  they  may  have  to  accept  only  70%  of  any  agreed 
settlement . 

Tony  Merchant,  a Regina  lawyer  whose  firm  represents  thousands  of 
residential  school  plaintiffs,  cautiously  applauded  the  move  as  a sign 
that  compensation  monies  might  soon  be  paid  out. 

"Some  victims  will  sign  up  for  their  70%  and  be  done  with  it,"  he  said. 
"It  won't,  however,  have  any  impact  at  all  on  the  process  of  settling 
claims  or  on  the  government's  attitude,  which  is  to  put  plaintiffs  through 
all  these  legal  hoops  to  try  to  beat  the  compensation  figures  down  as  far 
as  possible." 

The  government  has  so  far  spent  $37-million  on  settlements  ranging  from 
$15,000  to  more  than  $300,000  per  person.  Mr.  Gray  acknowledged  the  cost 
to  Ottawa  and  the  churches  could  involve  several  billion  dollars.  He  said 
no  money  will  be  paid  unless  claims  are  resolved  outside  of  trial  or 
validated  through  alternative  dispute  resolution  [ADR]  programs. 

Those  programs  have  been  a failure  so  far,  partly  because  the  government 
has  insisted  that  churches  share  the  cost  of  ADR  projects  and  any 
settlements  they  produce  on  a 50-50  basis.  The  churches  say  the  government 
was  the  major  historical  player  in  residential  schools  and  must  bear  most 


of  the  liability. 

That  issue  has  bogged  down  negotiations  all  summer  between  Ottawa  and 
the  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  United  and  Presbyterian  churches.  But  the 
major  stumbling  block  is  whether  the  government  should  cap  church 
liabilities,  and  if  so,  at  what  figure.  The  churches  say  a cap  would  allow 
them  to  survive  the  financial  drain  of  lawsuits.  Ottawa  insists  the 
churches  have  deeper  pockets  than  they  admit. 

The  courts  have  not  been  consistent  on  apportioning  blame.  In  one 
British  Columbia  case,  a judge  divided  liability  60%  for  the  church  and 
40%  for  the  government,  while  in  August,  in  another  B.C.  case,  liability 
was  divided  25%  for  the  church  and  75%  for  Ottawa. 

Although  yesterday's  announcement  more  closely  mirrors  the  August  court 
ruling,  the  government  is  appealing  that  decision. 

"Even  though  we  haven't  yet  reached  an  agreement  with  the  other 
defendants  --  the  church  organizations  --  on  apportioning  and  dividing  our 
joint  liability,  we  are  ready  to  settle  directly  with  native  claimants  on 
the  basis  of  70%  of  their  valid  claims,"  Mr.  Gray  said. 

Church  leaders  yesterday  said  the  residential  school  issue  cannot  be 
solved  by  unilateral  action.  They  say  the  government  must  set  up  a 
comprehensive  settlement  system  that  protects  church  groups  from 
bankruptcy  while  rapidly  validating  the  claims  and  compensating  abused 
former  students. 

"As  an  interim  measure,  this  allows  some  measure  of  relief  to 
plaintiffs,"  said  Gerry  Kelly,  an  advisor  to  the  Canadian  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops.  "It's  a step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is  in  no 
way  an  acceptable  conclusion." 

Anglican  and  United  church  officials  said  they  would  need  time  to  decide 
whether  to  participate  in  a 70-30  settlement  process. 

Archdeacon  Dim  Boyles,  a senior  negotiator  for  the  Anglican  Church,  said 
he  still  hopes  a better  deal  can  be  struck  with  Ottawa. 

"Church  people  are  upset  by  this  unilateral  action,"  he  said.  "But  we're 
hoping  to  continue  negotiations  with  the  government  because  the  question 
of  justice  for  aboriginal  people  is  more  important  than  the  question  of 
whether  we've  been  offended  or  not." 
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Indian  Act  survey  'superficial,'  says  Grand  Chief  Mitchell 
By  Terri  Saunders 
Standard- Freeholder 
Akwesasne 

A local  First  Nations  leader  says  Canadians  are  not  informed  about  issues 
surrounding  native  communities,  and  a national  survey  regarding  proposed 
changes  to  the  Indian  Act  is  "superficial." 

Grand  Chief  Mike  Mitchell,  of  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Akwesasne,  the 
elected  body  which  governs  the  Canadian  portion  of  Akwesasne,  said  a 
recent  poll  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs 
into  whether  there  should  be  an  overhaul  to  the  Indian  Act  is  nothing  more 
than  an  attempt  to  gauge  the  temperature  of  public  support. 

"Obviously,  the  government  is  ready  to  take  a position  on  this," 

Mitchell  said.  "They  want  to  see  what  position  Canadians  will  support." 

But  Mitchell  said  most  Canadians  have  not  been  adequately  educated  about 
issues  facing  native  communities.  "Generally,  Canadians  are  not  going  to 
understand  what  goes  on  inside  the  First  Nations  communities,"  said 
Mitchell.  "At  least  not  without  more  of  an  explanation." 

The  telephone  survey  was  conducted  from  Aug.  7-20.  It  suggested  more 


non-natives  than  natives  support  overhauling  the  act.  It  also  suggests 
just  53  per  cent  of  natives  view  self-governance  as  a good  idea.  Concerns 
about  survey  Mitchell  has  concerns  about  other  aspects  of  the  survey. 

"Nobody  was  consulted  in  Akwesasne,"  he  said.  "What  they  did  was  focus 
on  a few  small  First  Nations  communities,  so  I don't  believe  they  got  the 
whole  picture."  Mitchell  said  such  polls  only  succeed  in  furthering 
conflicts  between  First  Nations  leaders,  the  ministry  and  First  Nations 
national  chief  Matthew  Coon  Come. 

"The  First  Nations  assembly  has  been  butting  heads  with  both  the 
ministry  and  the  national  leader  for  some  time,"  said  Mitchell.  "But 
they've  had  drastic  cutbacks  in  their  budget  and  they're  trying  to  deal 
with  that  as  well."  Mitchell  said  that  although  he's  following  what's 
happening  on  the  national  scene  closely,  his  focus  remains  on  the  issues 
at  home. 

"For  Akwesasne,  I continue  to  work  closely  with  local  politicians  to 
make  changes  necessary  for  the  good  of  our  community,"  said  Mitchell. 

"Part  of  that  work  is  to  build  relations  with  the  government,  and  address 
the  issues  that  exist  between  natives  and  Canadians." 
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Mohawk  police  stretched  watching  busy,  porous  border 
- Doing  extra  work  without  increased  federal  resources 
October  31,  2001  - 11:00am  EST 
by:  Dim  Adams/Indian  Country  Today 

HOGANSBURG,  N.Y.  - On  a busy  Tuesday  night  in  late  September,  the 
undermanned  St.  Regis  Mohawk  tribal  police  took  six  hours  from  regular 
duties  to  track  and  arrest  an  illegal  crossing  the  border  from  Canada. 

Although  security  has  peaked  on  the  International  Boundary  since  the 
Sept.  11  terrorist  attacks,  the  arrest  was  almost  routine  for  the  13 
uniformed  officers  of  the  Tribal  Police  Department.  Not  only  does  the 
force  serve  the  4,500  inhabitants  of  the  14,000-acre  St.  Regis  Mohawk 
Reservation  in  far  northern  New  York,  it  provides  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  United  States  watch  along  a border  hot  spot. 

"We'd  be  in  a deep  problem  if  we  didn't  have  the  cooperation  we  do," 
said  Ed  Duda,  assistant  chief  of  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol.  "This  stretch  of 
border  is  extremely  hard  to  patrol.  It's  got  to  be  the  biggest  operational 
challenge  for  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol." 

"We've  been  very  concerned  about  border  issues  for  many  years,"  St. 

Regis  Police  Chief  Andrew  Thomas  said.  "We've  had  very  close  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years." 

Yet  the  tribal  police  pays  for  border  work  out  of  the  department  budget, 
with  no  extra  help  from  the  federal  government.  Thomas  said  he  has 
discussed  additional  funding  with  federal  officials,  so  far  with  no  result. 

The  last  incident  highlighted  the  popularity  of  Akwesasne  as  an  illicit 
point  of  entry.  Another  4,000  Mohawks  live  on  the  Canadian  portion  of  the 
reservation,  and  many  regard  the  border  between  two  Euro-American  entities 
as  an  irrelevancy.  The  nine  miles  of  river  and  island  territory  have  long 
seen  free  movement  of  Natives  and  "contraband,"  but  a sinister  new  element 
has  appeared  in  the  past  decade  with  immigrant  smuggling. 

"We  have  a lot  of  contact  with  illegal  aliens,"  Thomas  said.  In  spite  of 
the  tension  over  terrorist  infiltration,  this  focus  "is  not  anything  new, 
we've  been  doing  it  right  along." 

Duda  provided  statistics  showing  the  dramatic  growth  in  enforcement.  In 
1994,  he  said,  the  Akwesasne  sector  produced  67  arrests  for  illegal  border 


crossings.  In  2000 , arrests  peaked  at  484. 

St.  Regis  police  played  a role  in  almost  all  of  them,  he  said.  Since 
Ian.  1,  tribal  police  have  made  68  illegal  alien  arrests. 

The  figures  vary  in  the  wake  of  major  crackdowns,  Duda  said.  In  December 
1998,  federal  agents  and  tribal  police  made  headlines  with  Operation  Over 
the  Rainbow,  which  cracked  a major  immigrant  smuggling  ring  reaching  to 
China  and  Malaysia.  The  result  of  a two-year  investigation,  it  led  to  47 
arrests . 

The  smugglers  were  accused  of  planning  to  bring  at  least  3,600 
undocumented  Asians  into  the  country  at  a going  rate  of  $47,000  each. 
"That's  $170  million  from  one  operation,"  Duda  said.  "It's  big  money." 

Thomas  said  that  unfortunately,  the  money  attracted  some  Mohawks.  "A  few 
from  our  community  participated  with  that  ring." 

Enemies  of  the  Mohawks  have  used  these  incidents  to  portray  Akwesasne  as 
a lawless  frontier.  A series  of  newspapers  ads  sponsored  last  year  by 
casino  rival  Donald  Trump  tried  to  tar  the  tribal  government  with  the 
crimes.  Trump  later  paid  a record  fine  to  a New  York  State  commission, 
which  ruled  that  the  ads  were  an  illegal  lobbying  campaign. 

Thomas  noted  that  tribal  police  work  on  the  case  won  an  Inter-Agency 
Assistance  award  from  the  federal  Department  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization.  "We  are  one  of  three  agencies  around  the  country  that 
received  that  award.  We  have  a nice  plaque  hanging  in  our  office." 

Duda  said  the  border  patrol  planned  to  step  up  its  cooperation  with  the 
tribal  police,  trying  ride-alongs  with  tribal  officers.  He  said  the  patrol 
had  also  begun  "cultural  sensitivity"  training  to  acquaint  its  agents  with 
Mohawk  traditions. 

He  also  mentioned  a suggestion  from  Mohawk  Grand  Chief  Michael  Mitchell, 
a leader  on  the  Canadian  side,  to  set  up  a Mohawk  border  patrol.  "I  think 
the  Mohawk  community  would  be  receptive  to  that  idea,"  Duda  said. 

Although  border  patrol  officials  are  not  allowed  to  discuss  security 
measures  since  the  Sept.  11  attacks,  Duda  said  that  Washington  would  be 
much  more  conscious  of  the  Mohawk  contribution  as  a result. 

The  attacks  brought  an  immediate  response  from  Chief  Thomas  and  the  St. 
Regis  Tribal  Council.  On  Sept.  12,  they  issued  a "Special  Alert"  to  all 
community  residents  "to  report  any  suspicious  people  or  questionable 
activity. " 

"Unrestricted  border  entry  points  in  Akwesasne  have  made  our  community 
an  easy  target  for  terrorist  groups  to  gain  illegal  entry  into  the  United 
States  or  Canada,"  the  alert  noted.  "Police  authorities  have  repeatedly 
warned  Akwesasne  officials  of  the  criminal  activities  of  dangerous 
individuals  who  are  unable  to  enter  the  United  States  through  proper  legal 
channels  and  who  may  travel  through  our  territorial  waters,  islands  and 
mainland . " 

The  tribal  council  said  it  "will  not  condone  such  conduct  nor  support 
any  community  member  involved  and  convicted  of  such  activities." 

The  threat  of  terrorist  border  crossings  used  to  be  a perception,  Duda 
said,  but  now  it  is  very  real  for  all  enforcement  personnel,  including  the 
tribal  police.  "The  guys  are  taking  it  personally." 
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Patchwork  jurisdiction  hampers  tribal  police 
Cross-deputization  eases  enforcement  problems 
November  01,  2001  - 07:00am  EST 
by:  Dim  Adams/Indian  Country  Today 


ONEIDA,  N.  Y.  - How  long  is  the  arm  of  tribal  law  enforcement? 

The  reach  of  tribal  police  poses  one  of  the  most  vexing  and  emotional 
questions  in  the  complicated  law  of  Indian  sovereignty. 

Jurisdiction  is  determined  by  a patchwork  of  federal  and  state  law, 
further  complicated  by  recent  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decisions.  Public  Law 
280,  the  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  Major  Crimes  Act,  all  impose  federal 
limits  on  tribal  sovereignty  that  can  vary  from  state  to  state  and  tribe 
to  tribe. 

Land  settlement  agreements  between  tribes  and  states  impose  further 
conditions.  Tribal  police  departments  sometimes  try  to  straighten  out  the 
kinks  by  cooperative  agreements  with  state  and  local  police,  "cross- 
deputizing" officers  so  they  can  work  in  each  other's  jurisdictions. 

But,  as  has  happened  with  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation,  local  politics 
sometimes  interferes,  making  the  law  officers'  lives  more  difficult. 

This  patchwork  has  prompted  a major  initiative  from  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  (IACP),  the  world's  largest  organization 
of  law  enforcement  executives.  At  its  annual  summit  on  Oct.  28  in  Toronto, 
Ontario,  the  IACP,  representing  17,000  departments,  was  set  to  adopt  an 
important  report  entitled  "Improving  Safety  in  Indian  Country." 

The  report  was  drafted  by  the  association's  Tribal  Police  Section, 
headed  by  Ed  Reina,  chief  of  the  Yavapai-Prescott  Tribal  Police  Department. 
One  of  its  main  concerns  is  promoting  "cross- jurisdictional"  cooperation 
among  tribal,  federal  state  and  local  law  enforcement. 

An  advance  draft  said  the  association  will  reach  out  to  non-Indian 
agencies  to  improve  relations  with  tribal  police.  It  specifically  calls 
for  collaboration  with  the  National  Sheriffs  Association  and  urges  the  U. 

S.  Department  of  Justice  to  host  a tribal  law  enforcement  summit  focused 
on  increased  cooperation. 

The  police  chiefs'  summit  also  recommends  further  "multi- jurisdictional 
investigative  units"  that  cut  across  tribal,  state  and  federal  boundaries. 

An  example  of  such  a unit  is  at  work  on  a 20-year-old  unsolved  murder  on 
the  Oneida  Homeland. 

The  Oneida  Indian  Nation  tribal  police  are  working  closely  with  the  FBI, 
the 

New  York  State  Police  and  the  Oneida  County  Sheriff's  office  to  reopen  a 
"cold  case"  involving  the  rape  and  murder  of  a young  non-Indian  woman. 

Although  constrained  from  giving  detail  about  the  open  investigation, 
Oneida  Nation  Police  Chief  John  Folino  said,  "I  can  tell  you  we  have 
cooperated  with  them  on  this.  The  nation  police  played  a big  role  in 
reinvigorating  (the  investigation)  because  of  our  involvement  in  the  Task 
Force.  They  have  acknowledged  our  work  on  this  and  said  that  they  would 
have  had  more  difficulty  without  us." 

In  spite  of  the  professional  cooperation,  the  Oneida  Nation  police  are 
feeling  the  effects  of  local  politics  on  jurisdiction.  From  1994  to  early 
2000,  Folino  said  the  force  had  a cross-deputization  agreement  with  the 
neighboring  Oneida  and  Madison  counties. 

"All  of  our  people  were  deputized  as  a special  deputy  with  each  county," 
Folino  said.  "Linder  this  agreement,  our  people  could  make  arrests,  go  to 
court,  get  warrants  and  do  the  basic  things  that  before  they  were  only 
able  to  do  on  Indian  land.  They  were  able  to  do  this  for  non-Indians." 

But  at  the  end  of  March,  2000,  the  counties  canceled  the  cross- 
deputization,  under  pressure  from  a local  anti-Oneida  group  called  Upstate 
Citizens  for  Equality.  Now  when  the  nation  police  arrest  a non-Indian  on 
tribal  land,  they  have  to  turn  him  over  to  a sheriff's  deputy  or  merely 
escort  him  off  Oneida  property.  The  county  authorities  make  the  decision 
whether  to  follow  up  with  prosecution. 

"We  have  fairly  good  cooperation  with  the  department,"  Folino  said. 

"We  have  to  realize  they  are  sometimes  strapped  for  manpower.  They  do 
respond . " 

But  the  lack  of  an  agreement  is  definitely  a burden,  he  said.  In  the 
year  after  its  cancellation,  he  said,  the  37  sworn  officers  of  the  nation 
police  handled  10,000  calls. 

"Many  of  these  were  not  crucial,"  Folino  said.  "A  lot  of  them  were 
service  calls."  But  , he  added,  "It's  about  efficiency."  With  the 
deputization  agreement,  he  said,  "it  would  be  that  much  more  efficient." 


"Not  that  we  can't  do  it.  We  do  do  it.  But,  yes,  it's  a problem." 
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Cops  convicted  in  dumping  aboriginal  man  in  winter 
ask  for  sentencing  circle 

SASKATOON  (CP)  --  Two  former  police  officers  convicted  of  dumping  an 
aboriginal  man  on  the  outskirts  of  Saskatoon  in  freezing  weather  have 
asked  for  a sentencing  circle,  a form  of  justice  usually  reserved  for 
aboriginal  offenders. 

Dan  Hatchen  and  Ken  Munson,  neither  of  whom  is  aboriginal,  made  the 
request  Tuesday  at  their  sentencing  hearing. 

"This  community  has  a rift  in  it.  There  is  a rift  between  the  white 
community  and  the  aboriginal  community,"  said  Flatchen's  lawyer.  Bill  Roe. 

"It  certainly  is  our  hope  that  a sentencing  circle  may  help  to  heal  that 
rift  by  allowing  input  from  the  aboriginal  community  and  the  white 
community,"  he  said. 

Munson  and  Hatchen  were  fired  from  the  Saskatoon  force  after  being 
convicted  of  unlawfully  confining  Darrell  Night.  The  maximum  penalty  for 
unlawful  confinement  is  10  years  in  prison.  There  is  no  minimum  sentence. 

A sentencing  circle  comprises  several  people,  including  the  victim  of  a 
crime,  and  focuses  on  healing  for  both  victim  and  offender.  The  group's 
recommendations  are  brought  before  the  judge,  who  has  the  discretion  to 
make  amendments  if  it's  felt  the  penalty  is  either  too  lenient  or  too 
punitive. 

"To  make  such  an  application  at  the  11th  hour,  when  they  know  full  well 
what  the  requirements  are  for  such  an  application  to  be  successful,  really 
leaves  one  to  wonder  whether  this  is  an  act  of  desperation,"  said  Night's 
lawyer,  Don  Worme. 

"I  think  Mr.  Night  is  very  interested  in  reconciling.  However,  let  me 
also  say  that  the  actions  and  the  tactical  approaches  taken  in  this  case, 
from  the  prelims  through  to  the  trial,  have  been  anything  but 
conciliatory. " 

Lawrence  loseph,  vice-chief  of  the  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian 
Nations,  called  the  request  a "major  surprise." 

"It's  strange.  It's  pathetic.  It's  actually  a slap  in  the  face  for  First 
Nations  people  as  a whole,"  said  loseph. 

If  the  former  police  officers  are  serious  about  the  process,  the 
federation  should  be  involved  in  selecting  native  elders  to  take  part  in 
the  sentencing  circle,  loseph  added. 

Teresa  Hanlon,  who  did  a master's  thesis  on  aboriginal  justice  circles 
at  the  University  of  Lethbridge,  says  it's  unusual  for  non-aboriginals  to 
request  sentencing  circles. 

Hanlon  said  she  knows  of  just  one  case  where  a non-aboriginal  man  raised 
by  an  aboriginal  father  asked  to  be  sentenced  by  a sentencing  circle,  and 
that  request  was  denied. 

"Sentencing  circles  are  not  lenient,"  Hanlon  said.  "The  terms  the 
community  come  up  with  are  often  more  difficult." 

ludge  Eugene  Scheibel  reserved  decision  on  the  request  until  Nov.  30.  He 
wants  to  know,  among  other  things,  whether  Night  would  agree  to 
participate,  one  of  the  requirements  of  a sentencing  circle. 

Hatchen  and  Munson  arrested  Night  for  causing  a disturbance  and  later 
forced  him  out  of  their  cruiser  near  a power  station  on  the  early  morning 
of  lan.  28,  2000,  when  temperatures  dipped  to  --22  C. 


Both  officers  admitted  leaving  Night  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  but 
their  lawyers  argued  the  act,  although  misguided,  was  not  criminal. 

They  said  Night  pleaded  to  be  released  and  asked  them  to  drop  him  off 
anywhere. 

Two  other  aboriginal  men  --  Lawrence  Wegner  and  Rodney  Naistus  --  were 
found  frozen  to  death  on  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  city  within  a 10- 
day  period  in  late  January  and  early  February  last  year. 

An  RCMP  task  force  that  has  spent  the  last  year  looking  into  the  deaths 
and  other  cases  of  alleged  mistreatment  of  aboriginals  by  police 
recommended  no  charges  be  laid  in  the  deaths  of  Wegner  and  Naistus. 

A coroner's  inquest  into  the  circumstances  surrounding  Naistus' s death 
began  Tuesday  in  Saskatoon. 

An  inquest  into  Wegner's  death  is  set  for  January. 

Night  has  also  launched  a civil  lawsuit  against  Hatchen  and  Munson. 
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Aboriginal  leader  shocked  by  sentencing  circle  request 

SASKATOON  - Lawrence  Joseph,  a vice-chief  with  the  Federation  of 
Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations  (FSIN),  is  shocked  and  appalled  that  two  ex- 
police officers  would  ask  for  an  aboriginal-style  sentencing  circle. 

"It's  strange,  it's  pathetic,  it's  a slap  in  the  face..."  Vice-Chief 
Lawrence  Joseph  Ex-constables  Dan  Hatchen  and  Ken  Munson  abandoned 
Darrel  Night,  a first  nations  man,  on  the  outskirts  of  Saskatoon  in 
freezing  weather  last  January.  Hatchen  and  Munson  were  subsequently 
convicted  of  unlawful  confinment. 

At  their  sentencing  hearing  Tuesday  both  Munson's  and  Hatchen 's  lawyers 
argued  a sentencing  circle  would  help  heal  the  community. 

Darrel  Night's  lawyer,  Don  Worme,  who  is  also  aboriginal,  is  suspicious 
of  the  men's  motives. 

"The  principles  of  a circle  are  certainly  reconciliation  and  it's  our 
view  the  actions  of  these  officers  have  been  anything  but  conciliatory," 
Worme  says 

Worme  also  wonders  why  the  two  officers  now  want  to  be  judged  by  their 
community  when  they  argued  so  strongly  that  their  trial  should  have  been 
moved  out  of  Saskatoon. 

A move  by  the  men  to  get  change  of  venue  before  their  trial  failed. 

The  judge  in  this  case  has  given  the  defense  lawyers  three  weeks  to 
prepare  a detailed  proposal  on  the  sentencing  circle. 

He  is  expected  to  decide  at  the  end  of  November  whether  a sentencing 
circle  would  be  appropriate  for  the  two  police  officers. 
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SUPPORT  FREEDOM  FOR  LEONARD  PELTIER! 

URGENT  ACTION 

MOTION  TO  REDUCE  PELTIER'S  SENTENCE  HAS  BEEN  FILED! 


CALL  & FAX  CONGRESS  - URGE  DOJ  NOT  TO  OPPOSE  MOTION 


Friends, 

Attorney  Eric  Seitz  filed  a motion  last  Friday,  November  2,  which  seeks 
the  reduction  of  Leonard  Peltier's  life  sentences  from  consecutive  to 
concurrent.  We  believe  a reduction  would  obligate  the  Parole  Commission 
to  grant  Leonard  Peltier's  release. 

Please  contact  your  Senators  and  Representative  and  request  they  urge 
the  Department  of  Justice  not  to  oppose  the  motion.  Your  Senators  and 
Representative  can  be  contacted  through  the  Capitol  Switchboard  #: 
202-224-3121.  If  a D.C.  office  is  closed,  please  call  your  local  office. 
Below  are  talking  points  for  phone  calls  as  well  as  a sample  letter  which 
can  be  faxed. 

We  encourage  you  to  organize  phone  banks  with  weekly  calls  to  your 
officials.  If  the  justice  department  decides  the  reduction  in  sentence 
is  merited,  the  judge  will  likely  grant  the  motion.  Thank  you  for  your 
continued  support! 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

TALKING  POINTS: 

1.  Thank  you  for  taking  my  call  during  this  difficult  time.  I admire 
your  continued  commitment  to  your  constituents  despite  the  difficult 
circumstances  you  are  working  under.  I am  calling  in  regard  to  Leonard 
Peltier,  the  Native  American  activist  who  has  been  unjustly  imprisoned  for 
over  25  years.  Amnesty  International  considers  Mr.  Peltier  to  be  a 
"political  prisoner  who  should  be  immediately  and  unconditionally 
released."  Worldwide  support  for  his  release  comes  from  countless  human 
rights  organizations  and  people  of  conscience,  including,  amongst  others. 
Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu,  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  Rev. 
Jesse  Jackson,  and  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  on  Fluman  Rights. 

2.  Mr.  Peltier  was  charged  with  the  murders  of  two  FBI  agents  who  were 
killed  in  a shoot-out  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  the  midst  of  local 
political  strife  in  which  dozens  of  Native  Americans  were  also  killed.  Mr. 
Peltier  was  sentenced  to  two  consecutive  life  sentences  based  on  the 
contention  that  he  personally  shot  the  agents. 

3.  The  case  against  Mr.  Peltier  was  rife  with  FBI  misconduct,  including 
the  utilization  of  false  testimony,  coercion  of  witnesses,  and  concealment 
of  critical  evidence.  In  contrast,  the  killings  of  Native  Americans  during 
the  same  time  were  rarely  investigated. 

4.  At  trial,  the  FBI  withheld  a ballistic  test  reflecting  Mr.  Peltier's 
innocence  and  refuting  the  government's  most  critical  evidence.  The 
discovery  of  the  lab  report,  acquired  through  a FOIA  lawsuit,  prompted  the 
US  Attorney  to  admit,  "we  can't  prove  who  shot  those  agents."  Yet,  a new 
trial  was  denied  based  on  a legal  technicality  by  a judge  who  now  supports 
Mr.  Peltier's  release. 

5.  Mr.  Peltier's  attorney,  Eric  Seitz,  has  just  filed  a motion  seeking  the 
reduction  of  Mr.  Peltier's  life  sentences  from  consecutive  to  concurrent. 
The  motion  argues  that  the  judge  who  originally  sentenced  Mr.  Peltier  was 
misled  to  believe  Mr.  Peltier  shot  the  agents,  and  the  sentences  meted  were 
therefore  grossly  disproportionate  and  unfair.  We  believe  a reduction  in 
sentence  would  obligate  the  Parole  Commission  to  release  Mr.  Peltier. 

6.  Mr.  Peltier  is  now  57  years  old  and  his  health  is  deteriorating.  From 
prison  he  has  achieved  a remarkable  record  of  humanitarian  achievements 
including  annual  Christmas  drives  for  the  children  of  Pine  Ridge, 
contributions  of  his  art  to  assist  battered  women's  shelters  and  substance 
abuse  programs,  and  the  establishment  of  a Native  American  scholarship 
program. 

7.  The  reduction  of  Mr.  Peltier's  sentence  would  not  only  bring  a long 
overdue  end  to  his  term  in  prison,  but  would  also  bring  closure  to  a symbol 
of  injustice  against  all  Native  Americans.  Please  contact  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  ask  them  not  to  oppose  the  motion.  (Case  # C77-3003). 

The  Flonorable 

U.S.  Senate 


Washington  DC  20510 


The  Honorable  

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington  DC  20515 

Dear  Senator/Representative, 

Thank  you  for  accepting  my  letter  during  this  difficult  time.  I admire  and 
respect  your  continued  commitment  to  your  constituents  despite  the  difficult 
circumstances  you  are  forced  to  work  under. 

I am  writing  in  regard  to  Leonard  Peltier,  the  Native  American  activist  who 
has  been  unjustly  imprisoned  for  over  25  years.  Amnesty  International 
considers  Mr.  Peltier  to  be  a "political  prisoner  who  should  be  immediately 
and  unconditionally  released."  His  release  is  also  supported  by  Archbishop 
Desmond  Tutu,  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  Rev.  Hesse  Hackson, 
and  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  on  Human  Rights  amongst  many  others. 

Mr.  Peltier  was  charged  with  the  murders  of  two  FBI  agents  who  were  killed 
in  a shoot-out  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  the  midst  of  local  political 
strife  in  which  dozens  of  Native  Americans  were  also  killed.  Mr.  Peltier 
was  sentenced  to  two  consecutive  life  sentences  based  on  the  contention  that 
he  personally  shot  the  agents. 

However,  the  case  against  Mr.  Peltier  was  rife  with  FBI  misconduct, 
including  the  utilization  of  false  testimony,  coercion  of  witnesses,  and 
concealment 
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WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Cheyenne  deer  rutting  moon 
Potawatomi  pne ' kesis/moon  of  the  turkey  and  feast 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  First  Nations,  Tennessee  Indian  Affairs,  ndn-aim, 
and  Our  Red  Earth  mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
daily head lines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


"You  have  been  telling  the  people  that  this  is  the  Eleventh  Hour,  now 
you  must  go  back  and  tell  the  people  that  this  is  the  Hour.  And  there 

are  things  to  be  considered 

Where  are  you  living? 


What  are  you  doing? 

What  are  your  relationships? 

Are  you  in  right  relation? 

Where  is  your  water? 

Know  your  garden. 

It  is  time  to  speak  your  Truth. 

Create  your  community. 

Be  good  to  each  other. 

And  do  not  look  outside  yourself  for  the  leader." 

Then  he  clasped  his  hands  together,  smiled,  and  said,  "This  could  be  a 
good  time!  There  is  a river  flowing  now  very  fast.  It  is  so  great  and 
swift  that  there  are  those  who  will  be  afraid.  They  will  try  to  hold  on 
to  the  shore.  They  will  feel  they  are  being  torn  apart  and  will  suffer 
greatly.  Know  the  river  has  its  destination.  The  elders  say  we  must 
let  go  of  the  shore,  push  off  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  keep  our  eyes 
open,  and  our  heads  above  the  water.  And  I say,  see  who  is  in  there  with 
you  and  celebrate." 

"At  this  time  in  history,  we  are  to  take  nothing  personally.  Least  of 
all, ourselves . For  the  moment  that  we  do,  our  spiritual  growth  and 
journey  comes  to  a halt.  The  time  of  the  lone  wolf  is  over.  Gather 
yourselves!  Banish  the  word  struggle  from  your  attitude  and  your 
vocabulary.  All  that  we  do  now  must  be  done  in  a sacred  manner  and 
in  celebration." 

"We  are  the  ones  we've  been  waiting  for." 

Hopi  elder 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
j Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  | 

| of  the  Republic  ! 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  | 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

| States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

I The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+ - 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


At  the  festival  we  attended  this  past  weekend,  a rollcall  of  veterans. 


active  duty  military,  police,  fire  and  EMT  personnel  was  held,  and  a 
veterans  dance  sung  in  their  honor.  Among  the  veterans  was  a World 
War  Two  vet  who  had  served  with  Patton  and  a Korean  vet  who  tearfully 
said  it  was  the  first  time  anyone  had  ever  acknowledged  his  sacrifice. 

I'm  pleased  we  had  an  opportunity  to  thank  both  these  men,  and  all 
others  who  came  into  the  circle.  I am  disappointed  it  took  45  years  to 
thank  that  Korean  vet.  How  many  more  have  never  been  thanked? 

I am  asking  each  of  you  to  personally  seek  out  veterans  and  active  duty 
military,  police,  fire  and  EMT  workers  and  thank  them  for  all  they  gave 
and  continue  to  give.  Keep  them  and  their  families  in  your  prayers. 

Don't  wait.  We  are  losing  53,000  World  War  II  vets  every  year.  You  may 
be  too  late  if  you  wait  even  one  more  day,  and  that  will  be  a shame  and 
a disgrace. 

There  is  constant  pressure  to  drill  for  gas  and  oil  reserves  in  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  spite  of  the  fact  it  is  a direct 
violation  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administration  Act. 

Here  in  Georgia  there  is  a barrage  of  ads  on  most  major  radio  stations 
asking  people  to  call  a special  800  hotline  to  encourage  congressional 
representatives  to  vote  in  favor  of  ANWR  exploration.  Of  course,  the  800 
number  is  a screening  operation  to  ensure  that  the  only  messages  passed 
on  are  to  drill. 

Too  late  we  have  discovered  what  happens  to  fragile  ecosystems  when 
they  are  interfered  with,  and  their  life  cycles  interrupted.  There  is 
a massive  effort  underway  to  restore  the  Everglades  in  Florida  after 
dredging  and  channelization  destroyed  habitat  and  created  a monstorous 
fire  hazard. 

The  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  a far  more  fragile  system  than 
even  the  Everglades.  Call  and/or  write  your  Senators  and  Representatives 
today  and  ask  them  to  oppose  this  lunacy.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
encourge  conservation  of  existing  resources  with  wise  use  of  solar  and 
wind  power.  California  is  now  leading  the  way  in  that  effort  by  granting 
up  to  50%  rebates  on  the  cost  of  installing  renewable  energy  sources  for 
both  residences  and  businesses.  Other  states  are  following  suit  with 
rebates,  tax  writeoffs  and  other  incentives.  Going  off  grid  is  NOT  what 
the  greedy  gas,  oil,  and  power  companies  want. 

It  is  what  the  Earth  demands. 


If  you  have  names  and  addresses  of  trustworthy  collectors  of  food,  money 
and  clothing  gifts  at  the  various  reservations  please  forward  them  soon. 
The  winter  winds  already  have  come  down  from  the  north. 

I send  thanks  to  my  friend.  Crazy  Bull,  for  passing  along  a 
contact  for  those  who  wish  to  donate  food,  clothing  or  fuel  money 
to  elders  in  need  on  the  Rez's.  Wopila  Russell. 

Evelynn  Charging 
P 0 Box  #170 

Lower  Brule,  SD  57548  if  no  answer  call  Grandmother  Charging  at 
Phone:  605-473-5377  the  Golden  Buffalo  Casino  605-473-5577 

From:  "Kay"  <kaonefeather@aol . com> 

For  those  of  you  who  wish  to  'Give  A Gift, ' here  is  the  address: 

Eastern  Cherokee  Alliance 
5411  Laureltree  Place 
Louisville,  Ky.  40229 


Marty  Soaring  Eagle  said  he  would  distribute/deliver . 


1-502-966-8046 


Thank  you 
Kay 

From:  "Nimchira"  <nimchira(3kscable . com> 

I am  collecting  items  for  the  Rosebud  Reservation  if  anyone  is  interested. 
Below  is  a small  list  of  items  needed  before  first  snow  fall. 

The  first  part  of  the  list  is  what  they  need  now,  they  have  plenty  of 
clothing  so  far ....  however  there  is  a shortage  of  warm  jackets,  food  is 

also  an  important  need  right  now 

again,  I thank  you....  Nim 

Toiletries : 

Bath  Soap 

Shampoo  and  Conditioner 
Deodorants 

Tooth  brushes.  Paste 
Feminine  products 
Mens  Shaving  items 
Bath  Towels  and  wash  cloths 

Non-perishables  Food  items: 

Boxed  goods 
Canned  goods 
Bottled  Water 
Baby  foods 

Warm  Clothing: 

Childrens  Winter  Wear  in  good  repair 

Men  and  Womens  Winter  coats  or  jackets 

Gloves,  mittens,  scarves,  hats  [knit  or  crocheted] 

Other  items  of  warm  outer  wear. 

Baby  items,  diapers 

Blankets,  lots  of  blankets. 

For  more  information  you  can  call  Nimchira  Webb  at: 

1-620-278-3842 

Items  can  be  left  in  care  of: 

3.  Porter  Selman 
217  So.  2nd.  St. 

Sterling,  Kansas 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Subj : Lame  Deer  Reservation 

Greetings  Gary, 

I hope  this  finds  you  well.  I have  just  received  the  address  for  your 
list(Lame  Deer  Reservation).  I hope  it  is  not  too  late!=20 

There  are  a couple  of  thousand  children  there,  many  single  mothers  too. 
There  is  a shelter  for  children  up  to  15-16  years  old. 

Ann  gives  them  all  the  assistance  she  can. 

Beside  toys,  warm  clothes  like  jackets,  gloves,  hats,  socks,  coats, 
etc  for  children  and  blankets,  would  be  much  appreciated.  The  toys 
will  be  distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes 
and  blankets  will  be  distributed  right  away. 

Address  for  Truck  (only): 

GPTA  Building 

Cheyenne  Ave  and  Ridgewalker 
Lame  Deer,  MT 


Please  ask  for  Ann  Booker 

Only  Monday  through  Friday  9:00a.m.  to  5:00p.m. 

Someone  looking  for  the  building  could  ask  anyone  they  see  where  the 
GPTA  Building  is  and  they  should  be  able  to  direct  them.  Ann  Booker 
works  in  the  office  where  they  work  with  assistance,  etc. 

[If  needed  please  contact  thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 
before  the  boxes  arrive  at  the  office  and  we  can  let  Ann  know  in 
advance. ] 

- Address  for  shipping  items  by  mail: 

Ann  Booker 
P.O.  Box  1004 
LAME  DEER 
MONTANA  59043 

Ann's  home  address  is  available  off  list  for  anyone  who  would  like 
to  send  items  by  UPS  (United  Parcel  Service),  at  the  above  email 
address . 

From:  dfinstead@setaim.com 

Elders  and  children  will  suffer  this  winter  if  they  don't  receive 
help.  Warm  clothing  and  blankets  are  needed  as  well  as  money  for 
fuel.  Also  personal  needs,  soap,  toothbrushes,  diapers,  etc.  Please 
remember  to  send  toys  to  the  children  for  Christmas.  PLEASE  DO  WFIAT 
YOU  CAN  TO  HELP  AND  PASS  THIS  ON  TO  OTHER  LIST,  FRIENDS  AND  FAMILY. 
>>>>>>> 

Bonnie  Whitesinger 

Box  1073  Hotevilla,  AZ  86030 

Would  be  able  to  handle  fuel  donations  for  Big  Mountain. 

> >>>>>>>>>>>>> 

There  is  a needs  list  on  www.blackmesais.org/needslist.html 
Black  Mesa  Indigenous  Support 
P.O  Box  23501 
Flaggstaff  Arizona  86002 
>>>>>> 

New  Mexico 

Southwest  Indian  Foundation,  100  W.  Coal, 

Gallup,  NM  87301. 

> >>>>>> 

Eastern  Cherokee  Alliance 
5411  Laureltree  Place 
Louisville,  KY  40229 
Taking  clothing,  food,  and  toys 

>>>>> 

PINE  RIDGE 
PTI  Propane 
P,0,  Box  1987 
Pine  Ridge,  SD 
57770 

Ph:  1-605-867-5199 

>>>> 

Bennett  County  Coop 
P.O.  Box  T 
Pine  Ridge, SD 
57551 

ph:  1-605-685-6711 
Fuel 

>>>> 

I have  several  families  that  I buy  fuel  for  in  Wanblee. (Pine  Ridge) 
If  you'd  like  to  help  out  with  that,  it  would  be  appreciated. 

The  money  goes  directly  to  the  Co-op  in  Martin,  and  they  deliver  the 


amount  paid  for,  either  by  credit  card,  check  or  M.O.  Contact  me  off 
list  if  you  want  to  be  a part  of  that. 
jdkc@woptura.com  D.  D.  CHIPPS 

>>>>>> 

ROSEBUD  RES. 

Alfred  Bone  Shirt 
P.O.  Box  283 
Mission,  S.D.  57555, 

I can  be  contacted  at  this  email  address  or  by  telephone  605-747-4443, 
For  fuel 

>>>>>>>>> 

3.  Porter  Selman  [Nim] 

217  So.  2nd.  St. 

Sterling,  Ks  67579 

All  donations  go  to  Rose  Bud  res. 

>>>>>>>>> 

ANGEL  HAVEN  MISSION  C/OF  GRACE  DEEL 
RT  1 BOX  433 
VANSANT  VA 

>>>>> 

St.  Bridgets  Catholic  Church 
General  Delivery 
Rosebud  Res.,  SD 

>>>>>>>>>>>>> 

ndn-aim  list  fund  (Erth  handles  it,  reciepts  sent  and  amounts  posted) 

For  emergency  assistance  and  fuel  fund. 

ndn-aim  fund 

c/o  box  1334 

Rapid  City,  SD  57709 

I also  have  address  to  send  clothing,  food,  ect,  to  Pine  Ridge  and 
Rose  Bud  (Carter  Camp),  I will  give  out  off  list.  These  are 
individuals  who  can  be  trusted  to  distribute  to  those  with  needs. 

You  may  contact  me  at  dfinstead@setaim.com  for  these  address. 

Dodie 


To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to: 
ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

gars@nanews.org 
gars@speakeasy . org 
gars@olagrande. net 
gars@sdf .lonestar.org 


, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Luana  Reyes 

- Winnie  Dourdain 

- Crossings 

- Indian  Murder  Trial 
opens  in  Brazil 

- In  Nicaragua  Democracy 
put  to  the  Test 

- Request  for  Trust  Fund 
Probe  Rejected 

- Drilling  in  Arctic 

break  with  Government  Policy 

- Alaska  Federation  of  Natives 
Elder  of  the  Year 

- Tohono  O'odham/ 

Border  Patrol  at  Odds 

- Fight  to  Protect 
Four-Corners  Region 

- Bingaman  asked  to 


- Pawnees  move  ahead 

on  Plan  for  New  Clinic 

- Yellowstone  Grazing  Decision 
hidden  from  Public 

- Blackfeet  Group  wins  Health  Award 

- Bank's  Goal  is 

to  boost  Rez  Business 

- Candidate  advocates 
'Decertification'  of  Tribe 

- Interior's  Number  Two 
takes  lead  on  Trust  Reform 

- Navajo  Police  arrest  Six 
in  Deaths  of  Four 

- Native  Woman  sues  Alaska  Police 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Important  Notice  - Please  Read 
--  Young  Inuk 

brutalized  by  Prison  System 


freeze  out  Uranium  Mining 

- Mohawk  Way  of  Life 
fouled  by  PCB  Pollution 

- Wenatchee  Band  is 

still  waiting  for  Promised  Land 

- Hog  Factory  Editorial 

"RE : Luana  Reyes"  


- History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 

- Rustywire: 

Chrissy's  Lemonade  Stand 

- Poem:  Listen 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Native  America  Calling 


Date:  Sat,  10  Nov  2001  10:20:46  -0800 
From:  Dess  Hansen  <mikolal8@HOTMAIL.COM> 

Subj : Crossing:  WA  - "Luana  Reyes,  68, 

a leader  in  agency  for  Indian  health" 

Mailing  List:  First  Nations  <First_Nations@home.ease.lsoft.com> 

A crossing  of  moment...  . 


http : //seattletimes . nwsource . com/html/obituaries/134364758_obitl0m . html 
Saturday,  November  10,  2001 

"Luana  Reyes,  68,  a leader  in  agency  for  Indian  health" 

By  SARA  DEAN  GREEN 
Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 

SEATTLE,  WA  --  "Luana  Reyes  grew  up  poor.  Her  family  lived  mostly  in 
tents  in  and  around  the  Colville  Indian  Reservation.  Even  when  they  had  a 
house,  there  was  no  heat,  plumbing  or  electricity.  Often,  there  was  no 
food . 

She  became  the  chief  financial  officer  and  director  of  headquarters 
operations  for  the  Indian  Health  Service,  a national  agency  within  the 
federal  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  She  oversaw  the  agency's 
$2.6  billion  budget,  money  used  to  provide  health  and  dental  care  to  an 
estimated  1.5  million  American  Indians. 

Diagnosed  in  late  September  with  sudden-onset  aplastic  anemia,  which 
attacks  bone  marrow,  Ms.  Reyes  died  at  Georgetown  University  Hospital  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Monday  (Nov.  5).  She  was  68. 

Last  month,  after  Ms.  Reyes  was  admitted  to  the  Georgetown  hospital. 
President  Bush  announced  that  she  was  a recipient  of  the  2001  Presidential 
Rank  Meritorious  Award,  presented  annually  to  top  federal  managers  for 
exceptional  performance. 

Even  if  she'd  lived  to  spend  the  $25,000  award,  she  probably  would  have 
given  most  of  it  away  - to  "Indians  who  needed  it  more  than  she  did,"  said 
her  brother,  Lawney  Reyes. 

Ms.  Reyes  was  a lifelong  advocate  for  Native  Americans  and  worked 
tirelessly  within  the  government  to  make  sure  treaty  obligations  to 
provide  health  care  were  met.  Colleagues  and  family  say  her  humility, 
drive  and  ability  to  empower  others  made  her  the  kind  of  leader  people 
followed . 

"There  are  literally  thousands  of  Indians  who  are  a lot  better  off  than 
they  ever  were  before  because  of  her  efforts,"  Lawney  Reyes  said." 

*Please.  See.  Complete  at  above  URL* 

"RE;  Winnie  Dourdain"  

Date:  Sun,  11  Nov  2001  13:02:29  -0600 
From:  "D.  Mitchell"  <wanigel@hotmail . com> 

Subj:  Fwd:  Obituary:  Winnie  Dourdain,  the  Spirit  of  White  Earth 

FORWARD,  Original  message  follows  

From:  (by  way  of  tom  kunesh) 

To:  Tennessee  Indian  Affairs  email  list  <tn-ind@highertech . net> 

Paul  Levy  Star  Tribune 
Published  Nov  9 2001 

Winnie  Dourdain  stood  in  her  kitchen,  eyes  focused  on  a calendar  written 
in  her  native  Ojibwe.  Dourdain  was  never  one  to  let  time  stand  still.  But 
as  she  looked  at  the  calendar,  the  woman  known  as  the  Godmother  of 


Minnesota's  White  Earth  Reservation  reflected  on  what  might  have  been. 

"Ojibwe 's  going  to  be  a lost  language  eventually/'  lourdain  said  a few 
years  ago.  "Very  few  of  us  speak  it.  When  I was  young,  everybody  spoke 
Indian.  But  no  more.  The  language  had  a spirit  to  it.  It  was  different. 

We  may  never  see  anything  like  it  again." 

Much  the  same  could  be  said  about  Winifred  lourdain,  a civil  rights 
pioneer  in  Minneapolis  in  the  1950s  and  '60s  and  a respected  elder  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation.  She  died  Monday  at  age  101. 

A leader  on  Minneapolis  Mayor  Hubert  Humphrey's  human  rights  commission, 
it  was  lourdain  whose  short,  but  passionate  speech  shamed  politicians  into 
letting  an  Indian  center  be  built  on  Franklin  Avenue  in  Minneapolis. 

"You  took  this  whole  country  from  us,"  she  said.  "All  we  want  are  a 
couple  acres." 

"She  illustrates  the  resourcefulness  of  our  community,"  White  Earth 
activist  Winona  LaDuke  said  of  lourdain.  LaDuke,  a two-time  vice 
presidential  candidate  and  founder  of  the  White  Earth  Land  Recovery 
Project,  long  considered  lourdain  a mentor. 

"She's  prevailed  through  everything,"  LaDuke  said.  "She's  the 
quintessential  story  of  the  Ojibwe  grandma.  And  she's  the  smart  aleck  we 
all  want  to  grow  up  to  be." 

At  5 feet  1,  with  slightly  slumped  shoulders,  Winnie  was  a tiny  woman 
with  a larger-than-life  presence.  Don't  let  the  white  hair  and  hesitant 
voice  fool  you,  acquaintances  would  warn.  Beneath  her  ever-present  gray 
cardigan  beat  the  heart  of  a lion.  She  was  a walking  encyclopedia,  able 
to  tell  fascinating  stories  in  an  instant  --  even  as  a centurian. 

She  was  born  in  a log  house,  heated  by  a wood  stove  and  lighted  by 
kerosene  lamps.  Water  had  to  be  hauled.  The  toilet  was  outdoors.  There 
were  no  cars  or  roads.  "If  you  were  lucky,  you  had  oxen  to  help  pull  the 
plows,"  she  said. 

"My  mom  told  us,  'Whenever  you  have  guests  at  your  house,  always  feed 
them  and  give  them  something  to  drink.  You  don't  know  how  far  they've  come 
and  you  don't  know  how  far  they  have  to  go.'" 

lourdain's  life  took  major  turns  when  her  mother  died.  She  was  taken 
from  her  home  as  a teenager  and  sent  to  boarding  school  in  Flandreau,  S.D. 
200  miles  away  --  where  Indian  children  were  to  be  assimilated  into  white 
culture.  Her  hair  was  cut.  Her  way  of  dress  was  changed.  She  was  told  she 
could  no  longer  speak  the  only  language  she'd  ever  known,  Ojibwe.  But  she 
defied  the  authorities,  speaking  Ojibwe  whenever  possible. 

lourdain  returned  to  White  Earth,  married  and  had  a son.  When  her 
husband  died  of  tuberculosis,  lourdain  became  a widow  at  25.  She  moved  to 
Minneapolis,  looking  for  work.  But  she  never  forgot  her  mother's  words. 

She  remarried  and  had  a second  child,  but  her  three-bedroom  home  near 
the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Portland  Avs.  was  often  filled  with  as  many  as 
18  people  --  often  White  Earth  natives  looking  for  shelter  and  a new 
start . 

"The  city  was  full  of  prejudice,"  lourdain  recalled.  "I  helped  Indian 
people  get  jobs  because  my  people  needed  help.  Indian  people  were  the  last 
ones  hired  and  the  first  ones  fired.  I wanted  my  people  to  be  treated 
with  respect." 

She  kept  Indian  children  in  her  home  to  make  sure  they  stayed  in  school. 
She  started  a tutoring  program  for  Indian  students.  She  organized  picnics, 
rummage  sales  and  potluck  dinners  to  help  them  buy  books.  When  they 
graduated,  she  found  places  for  them  to  live. 

Winnie  and  other  Indian  women  made  quilts,  which  they  sold  to  buy  books 
and  eyeglasses  for  students. 

After  spending  nearly  50  years  in  Minneapolis,  she  moved  back  to  White 
Earth.  There,  she  was  rarely  addressed  as  Bwaan  ikwe,  which  means  Sioux 
woman.  On  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  she  was  simply  known  to  all  as  Ma. 

lourdain,  who  was  with  her  family  when  she  died  in  her  White  Earth 
nursing  home,  is  survived  by  son  Berman  Fairbanks  and  daughter  Lois 
Favorite,  nine  grandchildren,  14  great-grandchildren  and  three  great- 
great-grandchildren.  Visitation  will  be  Friday  at  David  Donehower  Funeral 
Home  in  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.  Services  are  at  10:30  a.m.  Saturday  at  St. 
Benedict's  Catholic  Church,  White  Earth. 

--  Paul  Levy  is  at  <mailto:plevy@startribune.com>plevy@startribune.com. 
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November  7,  2001 

Ernest  Eddie  Dohnson  Sr. 

ESLACKWATER  - Services  for  Ernest  Dohnson  Sr.,  48,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Nov.  8 at  Prewitt  Assembly  of  God.  Pastor  Pauline 
Platero  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Grants  Memorial  Park. 

Dohnson  died  Nov.  2 in  Blackwater.  He  was  born  Nov.  5,  1952  in  Prewitt 
into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Hairy  Ones  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  daughter,  Pearlie  Dohnson  of  Grants;  brothers, 
Herbert  Dohnson  of  Tenn.  and  Wilfred  Dohnson  of  Prewitt;  sisters,  Benita 
Delgarito  of  South  Chavez,  Ella  Cooke  and  Harlinda  Delgarito  both  of 
Blackwater  and  two  grandchildren . 

Dohnson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Ben  and  Rena  Dohnson; 
daughter,  Rachel  Dohnson  and  brother,  Dohnny  Dohnson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Fred  Barney,  Kirby  Cooke,  Rydell  Dake,  Sampson  Dake, 
Gilbert  Dohnson  and  Bennie  Loretto. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Eldrad  Holyan 

PHOENIX  - Services  for  Eldrad  Holyan,  41,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  Nov.  8 at  St.  Marys  Catholic  Church,  Tohatchi.  Rev.  Dohn 
Mittelstadt  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Tohatchi  Community 
Cemetery. 

Holyan  died  Nov.  4 in  Mesa,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Sept.  26,  1960  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Red  Running  Into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the 
Zia  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  brothers,  Alvin  Holyan  and  Bobby  Holyan  Dr.  both 
of  Tohatchi  and  sisters,  Raelene  Holyan  of  Yah  Ta  Hey;  Roberta  Begay  of 
Tohatchi;  Mario  Deal  of  Crownpoint  and  Marty  Whitehair  of  Damestown. 

Holyan  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Bobby  and  Ida  Holyan; 
grandparents,  Nanabah  and  Charlie  Holyan,  Alchedesbah  and  Dohn  Malone  and. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Christopher  Bitsilly,  Arvis  Francisco,  Alvin  Holyan, 
Bobby  Holyan  Dr.,  Michael  Holyan  and  Roy  Holyan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Valerie  Dean  Dabbs 

MARIANO  LAKE  - Services  for  Valerie  Dabbs,  23,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Nov.  8 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Dones  Dehiya  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Dabbs  died  Nov.  3 in  Navajo,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Feb.  2,  1978  in  Gallup 
into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Edgewater  People  Clan. 

Dabbs  graduated  from  Thoreau  High  School.  She  was  self-employed  as  a 
silversmith.  Her  hobbies  included  traveling,  collecting  stuffed  animals, 
cooking  and  listening  to  music. 

Survivors  include  her  father,  Dulius  Sr.;  brothers,  Patrick  Dabbs, 

Dulius  Dabbs  and  Darwin  Dabbs  all  of  Mariano  Lake;  grandparents,  Henry 
and  Louise  Dabbs. 

Dabbs  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Laura  Dabbs;  brother,  Darrell 
Dabbs;  and  grandparents,  Mary  Davis  and  Dan  Thompson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dulius  Dabbs  Sr.,  Patrick  Dabbs,  Harold  Thompson, 
Damon  Thompson,  Andy  Thompson  and  Dennis  Thompson. 


The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Mariano  Lake  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Laura  T.  Dabbs 

MARIANO  LAKE  - Services  for  Laura  Dabbs,  55  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  Nov.  8 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup 
City  Cemetery. 

Dabbs  died  Nov.  3 in  Navajo,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Nov.  19,  1946  in 
Rehoboth  into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Start  of  Red  Streak  People 
Clan . 

Dabbs  was  self  employed.  Her  hobbies  included  silversmith,  traveling, 
gardening,  reading  and  movies. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Dulius  Dabbs  Sr.  of  Mariano  Lake;  sons, 
Patrick  Dabbs,  Dulius  Dabbs,  and  Darwin  Dabbs;  brothers,  Harold  Thompson 
of  Tuscon,  Ariz.,  Damon  Thompson  of  Smith  Lake,  Andy  R.  Thompson  of 
Casamero  Lake,  David  P.  Thompson  and  Dennis  R.  Thompson  both  of  Mariano 
Lake . 

Dabbs  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  Darrell  Dabbs;  daughter,  Valerie 
Dabbs;  parents,  Dan  and  Mary  Thompson;  and  brother,  Wilbert  Thompson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kenneth  Doe,  Derry  Tully,  Harrison  Mariano,  Art 
Charley,  Densen  Dabbs  and  Harry  Mariano. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Mariano  Lake  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dohn  White 

RAMAH  - Services  for  Dohn  White,  91,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday, 
Nov.  8 at  The  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  Church,  Ramah. 
Dan  Lambson  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Ramah. 

White  died  Nov.  2 in  Grants.  He  was  born  Duly  10,  1910  in  Two  Wells  into 
the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Sleeping  Rock  People  Clan. 

White  was  a rancher  and  railroader. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Verda  White;  sons,  Edward  Martine  of  Alamo, 
Edgar  White  of  Brim,  Wash.,  Larson  White  Sr.  and  Emerson  White  both  of 
Ramah;  daughters,  Evelynn  Martine  and  Susie  White  both  of  Ramah;  sister, 
Nellie  Wilson  and  four  grandchildren. 

White  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Larson  White  Dr.,  LeAndrew  Martine,  Derome  White, 
Edgar  White,  Hose  Phillips  and  Edwin  Benally. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  8,  2001 
Steven  Paul  Etsitty 

DURANGO,  Colo.  - Services  for  Steven  Etsitty,  39,  will  be  held  at 
11  a.m.,  Friday,  Nov.  9 at  Rollie  Mortuary-Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Dones 
Dehiya  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Etsitty  died  Oct.  29  in  Burnham  Duction.  He  was  born  April  2,  1962  in 
Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Deer  Spring  People  for  the  Big  Water  People. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Kimberly  Etsitty  of  Gamerco  and 
Stephaine  Etsitty  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  Laura  Bonnoni  and  Elizabeth  Bonnoni 
both  of  Durango;  son,  Marcus  Chee  of  Durango;  parents,  Mae  R.  Tom  of 
Mariano  Lake  and  Francis  E.  Etsitty  of  Corn  Fields,  Ariz.;  brothers, 
Alexander  Etsitty  of  Chinle,  Ariz.,  Matthew  Etsitty  of  Winslow,  Ariz.  and 
Ricky  Etsitty  of  Kinlichee,  Ariz.;  and  sisters,  Annette  Greene  of  Mesa, 
Ariz.,  Ada  Morgan  and  Etta  Morgan  both  of  Casmero  Lake,  Ida  Dames  and 
Ella  Morgan  both  of  Gallup,  Emma  D.  Etsitty,  Peggy  Etsitty  and  Norma 
Lamone  all  of  Mariano  Lake. 

Etsitty  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Alice  Etsitty;  son,  Dustin  E. 
Etsitty;  grandparents,  Elizabeth  and  Earl  Etsitty  and  Dennie  B.  and  Dohn 
Tom  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Chris  Charley,  Ricky  Etsitty,  Dohnny  Peaso,  Elmer 
Tom,  Leo  Tom  and  Loren  Tom  Dr. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Carlson  Smith  Sr. 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Carlson  Smith  Sr.,  33,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.  m.,  Thursday,  Nov.  8 at  The  Church  of  Desus  Christ  Latter  Day  Saint, 
Chinle.  Don  Smith  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Chinle,  Ariz. 

Smith  Sr.  died  Nov.  2 in  Ganado,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Ian.  16,  1968  in 
Ganado  into  the  Bitter  Water  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan. 

Smith  Sr.  worked  with  Chinle  Valley  School  as  a residential  aide  and  in 
the  carpentry  field.  His  hobbies  included  basketball,  soccer,  track 
running,  football,  baseball,  swimming,  hiking,  site  seeing,  traveling  and 
reading. 

Survivors  incldue  his  wife,  Elvira  Ann  Smith;  sons,  Kristopher 
Naashgali'  Binali'  Smith  and  Karlsen  Smith  Dr.;  parents,  Christine  Bitsoi 
and  Tucsohn  Gee  Smith;  brother,  Gilbert  Gee  Smith;  and  sisters,  Sharon 
Bitsoi,  Ophelia  Smith  Thinn,  Dacqueline  Smith  and  Diana  Smith. 

Smith  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents;  Alth  Tsedesbah  and 
Nasgallini'  Bitsoi  and  Alfred  Gorman. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Edmond  Dion  Bitsoi,  Deswood  Bitsoi  Dr.,  Dannie 
Bitsoi,  Tyrone  Carroll,  Sonny  Dames  and  Harris  Lee. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Elvin  Keoni 

INDIAN  WELLS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Elvin  Keoni,  91,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.  m.,  Saturday,  Nov.  10  at  Halleluia  Church,  Indian  Wells.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Indian  Wells  Community  Cemetery. 

Keoni  died  Nov.  4 in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  Oct.  15,  1910  in  White  Cone, 
Ariz.  into  the  Big  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  Clan. 

Keoni  retired  from  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Helen  Keoni;  sons,  Eugene  Keoni,  Dennis 
Keoni,  Wayne  Keoni  and  Leonard  Keoni  Sr.;  daughters,  Pauline  Begay,  LaVee 
Keoni,  Carolyn  Ayze  and  Donna  Yazzie;  brother,  Carl  Nez;  28  grandchildren 
and  ten  great-grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Wayne  Keoni,  Leonard  Keoni  Sr.,  Dennis  Keoni, 
Kendrick  Begay  and  Derrod  Keoni. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  the  Keoni  resident,  Indian  Wells. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Kate  C.  Tallsalt 

KAYENTA,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Kate  Tallsalt,  79,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m., 
Friday,  Nov.  9 at  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary  Chapel,  914  E.  Route  66,  Flagstaff 
Burial  will  follow  at  National  Memorial  Cemetery  of  Arizona,  Phoenix. 

Tallsalt  died  Nov.  5 in  Flagstaff.  She  was  born  in  1922  in  Rock  Point, 
Ariz . 

Tallsalt  retired  as  Supervisory  Instructional  Aid  from  the  BIA.  She  was 
a member  of  the  auxiliary  Navajo  Nation  Code  Talkers  Association. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Bert  Tallsalt  of  Kayenta;  daughters, 
Shirley  Tallsalt  of  Belleview,  Wash.,  Roberta  Cowan  of  Phoenix  and 
Priscilla  Tallsalt  of  Tuba  City,  Ariz.;  three  grandchildren  and  four 
great-grandchildren . 

November  9,  2001 

Evelyn  Rose  Eudy 

MANY  FARMS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Evelyn  Eudy,  65,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
today  at  St.  Anthony's  Catholic  Mission.  Burial  followed  at  family  plot. 
Many  Farms. 

Eudy  died  Nov.  4 in  Many  Farms.  She  was  born  Aug.  15,  1936  in  Many  Farms 
into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Edge  People. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Lester  Terry  Eudy;  sons,  Lowell  T.  Draper 
Lloyd  0.  Draper,  Frank  Draper  Dr.  and  Dohn  P.  Draper;  brothers,  Dohn 
Charles  Sr.  of  Shiprock,  Thomas  Charles  and  David  Charles  both  of  Many 
Farms;  ten  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

Eudy  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Dohn  Shorty  and  Mary  Taylor. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dones  Charles,  Lloyd  Draper,  Dohn  Draper,  Dwayne 


Charles,  lay  Draper,  lefferey  Charles  and  lohnnie  Charles. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  David  Charles's  resident. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Larry  Dean  Begay  Sr. 

SANDERS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Larry  Dean  Begay  Sr.,  43,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  Nov.  13  at  The  Church  of  lesus  Christ  Latter  Day  Saint, 
Sanders.  President  Dan  3.  Garner  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Community  Cemetery,  Houck,  Ariz. 

Begay  died  Oct.  30  in  Portland,  Ore.  He  was  born  Oct.  28,  1958  in 
Prescott,  Ariz.  into  the  Black  Sheep  for  the  Big  Water. 

Begay  attended  school  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  Sanders,  Ariz.  and  Utah.  He 
was  employed  with  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Portland,  Ore.  His  hobbies 
included  fishing,  jogging,  playing  basketball  and  listening  to  music. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lenora  B.  Begay;  sons,  Francis  Lewis  Begay 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  Larry  D.  Begay,  Lowell  N.  Begay  both  of  Fruitland; 
daughter,  Lori  Blackwater  of  Black  Mesa,  Ariz.,  parents,  Mary  lean  Billie 
of  Sanders,  and  Thomas  Begay  of  Dinnehotso,  Ariz.;  and  a brother,  Robert 
Lewis  of  Sanders. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Mark  Lewis  lr.,  Gary  Lewis,  Anthony  Marlow,  Mark 
Lewis,  limmy  Yazzie  and  Michael  Lewis. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  the  Church  of  lesus  Christ  Latter  Day  Saint,  Sanders. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  10-11,  2001 
Alyce  Slim 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Alyce  Roan  Slim,  65,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m., 
Monday,  Nov.  12  at  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral,  Gallup.  Father  Diego  Mazon 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.,  Sunday,  Nov.  11  at  Lady  of  Blessed 
Sacrement  Chruch,  Fort  Defiance. 

Slim  died  Nov.  5 in  Tsaile,  Ariz.  She  was  born  luly  30,  1936  in  Crystal 
into  the  Towering  Rock  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Slim  worked  with  Window  Rock  Unified  School  District,  for  the 
transportation  department  as  a bus  driver.  Her  hobbies  included  quilting, 
sewing  and  traveling. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Leo  Slim  of  Fort  Defiance;  sons,  Melvin 
Slim  and  Ronald  Slim  both  of  Fort  Defiance;  daughters,  Geraldine  Slim  of 
Phoenix,  Marlene  Slim  of  Fort  Defiance,  Kimberly  Houston  of  Gallup, 

Roberta  Slim  and  Patrica  Slim  both  of  Crystal;  brothers,  lulison  Roan  of 
Fort  Defiance  and  12  grandchildren. 

Slim  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Rena  Mark  and  Chester  Roan; 
sister,  lulia  Milford. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Melvin  Slim,  Michael  Slim,  Timothy  Slim,  Frank 
Houston,  Tim  Milfred,  Michael  loe  and  Darryl  Williams. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Tiffany  Nicole  Lee 

Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Tiffany  Lee,  9,  will  be  held  at 
1 p.  m.,  Monday,  Nov.  12  at  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral,  Gallup.  Father  Diego 
Mazon  will  officate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.,  Sunday,  Nov.  11  at  Lady  of  Blessed 
Sacrement  Chruch,  Fort  Defiance. 

Lee  died  Nov.  5 in  Tsaile,  Ariz.  She  was  born  luly  16,  1992  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Towering  Rock  People  Clan  for  the  Zuni  Clan. 

Lee  was  a third  grade  student  at  Window  Rock  Elementary  School.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Youth  Group.  Her  hobbies  included  biking,  basketball  and 
rollerblading. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Daniel  Lee  of  Sanders,  Ariz.  and  Marlene 
Slim  of  Fort  Defiance,  brother  Brian  Becenti  of  Fort  Defiance  Ariz.; 
grandparents,  Eleonor  Lee  of  Sanders  and  Leo  L.  Slim  of  Fort  Defiance. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Daniel  Lee,  Henry  B.  loe,  Clarence  Montgomery, 


Phillip  Smith,  Vincent  S.  Bohanan  and  Nathan  Deal.  Cope  Memorial  Chapel 
is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Frank  C.  Todecheenie 

ROUGH  ROCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Frank  Todecheenie,  86,  were  held  at 
10  a.m.,  today  at  Rough  Rock  Friends  Mission,  Rough  Rock.  Mel  Harrold 
officiated.  Burial  followed  in  Mid-White  Valley,  Ariz. 

Todecheenie  died  Nov.  7 in  Chinle,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Oct.  15,  1915  in 
Chinle . 

Todecheenie  was  a Navajo  Code  Talker.  He  attended  Fort  Apache  School  and 
was  employed  with  Rough  Rock  Trading  Post  for  30  years.  His  hobby 
included  reading  books. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Johnny  L.  Todachine  of  Many  Farms,  Ariz., 
Lastarza  Todecheenie,  Michael  Todecheenie,  Ross  Todecheenie,  Tommy 
Todecheenie  all  of  Rough  Rock,  Bing  Todecheenie  of  Shiprock  and  Graziano 
Todecheenie  of  Teesto,  Ariz.;  daughters,  Sandra  Todecheenie,  Maxine 
Todecheenie  and  Evelyn  Todecheenie  all  of  Rough  Rock;  brother.  Tommy  K. 
Begay;  sisters,  Susie  Begay,  Mary  lame  Dalton,  Margaret  Dalton,  Grace 
Oliver  and  Helen  Bilta;  37  grandchildren  and  16  great-grandchildren . 

Todecheenie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Mary  T.  Todecheenie  and 
parents,  Kescoli  Begay  and  Alice  Begay  Kescoli. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2001  the  Gallup  Independent. 

November  7,  2001 
Weldon  S.  LaPointe 

PINE  RIDGE  - Weldon  S.  LaPointe,  44,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday,  Nov.  4, 
2001,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Cecelia  LaPointe,  Wolf  Creek;  four  sons, 
lames  LaPointe,  Darren  Yellow  Boy  and  Patrick  Two  Bulls,  all  of  Wolf  Creek, 
and  Sheldon  LaPointe,  Oglala;  three  daughters, 

Tammy  LaPointe,  Wolf  Creek,  DeAnn  Eagle  Hawk,  Oglala,  and  Avis  LaPointe, 
Deadwood;  five  sisters,  Gloria  Sitting  Crow  and  Brenda  Shakespeare,  both 
of  Red  Scaffold,  Claudia  LaPointe  and  Elizabeth  Red  Bull,  both  of 
Minneapolis,  and  Adele  Red  Bull,  Pierre;  three  brothers,  lames  Red  Bull, 
Phoenix,  and  Oris  Bear  Stops  and  lames  Bear  Stops,  both  of  Rapid  City;  and 
five  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine 
Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  9,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Darrell  New  officiating.  Mike  Little  Boy  will  officiate  at 
traditional  ceremonies. 

Burial  will  be  at  Wolf  Creek  Community  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

November  8,  2001 
Rinard  Harris  Yellow  Boy 

RAPID  CITY  - Rinard  Harris  Yellow  Boy,  43,  Rapid  City,  died  Monday,  Nov. 
5,  2001,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Linda  Yellow  Boy,  Wolf  Point,  Mont.;  two 
sons,  Rinard  Yellow  Boy  3r.,  Rapid  City,  and 

Darrel  Bird,  Wolf  Point;  three  daughters,  Cristy  Yellow  Boy,  Catherine 
Yellow  Boy  and 

Carla  Yellow  Boy,  all  of  Rapid  City;  two  stepsons,  Neal  Iron  Cloud  and 
Thomas  Iron  Cloud,  Wolf  Point;  one  stepdaughter,  Bonnie  Iron  Cloud,  Wolf 
Point;  six  sisters,  Denise  Yellow  Boy,  Jessie  Yellow  Boy,  Peggy 

Yellow  Boy,  Irma  Swift  Bird  and  Wanda  Yellow  Boy,  all  of  Rapid  City,  and 
Victoria 

Castrejon,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  two  brothers,  Calvin  Yellow  Boy  and  Royce 
Yellow  Boy,  both  of  Rapid  City;  and  two  grandchildren . 

A service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  Mother  Butler  Center  in  Rapid  City, 
with  the  Rev.  Carl  Douglas  officiating. 


One-night  wake  begins  at  6 p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  9,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in 
Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  10,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with 
Aberham  Tobacco,  the  Rev.  Darrell  New  and  Keith  Rich  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  at  First  Body  of  Jesus  Christ  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 
Kirk  Funeral  Home  of  Rapid  City  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2001  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Indian  murder  trial  opens  in  Brazil 

The  trial  of  four  young  Brazilians  accused  of  burning  to  death  an 
indigenous  Indian  tribal  leader  four  years  ago  has  opened  in  the  capital, 
Brasilia . 

The  45-year-old  man,  Galdino  Jesus  dos  Santos,  was  asleep  at  a bus  stop 
in  the  capital  when  he  was  doused  with  petrol  and  set  alight. 

The  youths,  all  from  prominent  Brazilian  families,  deny  intending  to 
kill  the  man  and  say  it  was  a prank  that  went  wrong.  If  convicted,  they 
face  jail  terms  of  30  years. 

The  crime  caused  outrage  in  Brazil.  Indigenous  groups  said  the  killing 
symbolised  the  years  of  violence  to  which  Brazil's  indigenous  community 
had  been  exposed. 

Hundreds  of  Indians  wearing  body  paint  and  traditional  costumes  gathered 
outside  Brazil's  Supreme  Court,  where  the  trial  is  being  held,  to  demand 
justice. 

One  of  the  accused  is  the  son  of  a federal  judge. 

Galdino  dos  Santos  was  a Pataxo  Indian  chief  from  north-eastern  Brazil. 
He  had  travelled  to  the  capital  to  pursue  his  tribe's  land  claims. 

He  died  of  burns  that  covered  95%  of  his  body. 

Connections  and  influence 

The  accused,  all  teenagers  at  the  time,  apologised  to  his  family  during 
the  first  day  of  the  trial. 

Their  lawyer  has  pleaded  for  the  jury  to  convict  them  of  bodily  injury 
followed  by  death. 

The  BBC's  Brazil  correspondent,  Tom  Gibb  says  the  judge  overseeing  the 
trial  evidently  agrees  with  them. 

She  ruled  earlier  in  the  case  that  they  should  be  tried  for  the  lesser 
charges . 

But  the  Supreme  Court  overturned  her  decision. 

Indigenous  rights  campaigners  said  the  case  also  showed  how  money  and 
influence  count  in  Brazil's  justice  system. 

Copyright  c.  2001  BBC. 
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In  Nicaragua,  democracy  put  to  the  test 
By  DAVID  ADAMS 

Copyright  St.  Petersburg  Times,  November  4,  2001 

MANAGUA,  Nicaragua  --  I had  a real  sense  of  deja  vu  as  I sat  under  a hot 
sun  waiting  for  a political  rally  to  begin  here  last  week. 

I was  listening  to  two  women  in  their  40s  describe  their  lifetime 
devotion  to  the  Sandinista  Front  for  National  Liberation  (FSLN),  the 
former  guerrilla  group  that  took  power  after  the  1979  revolution.  It  was 
the  sort  of  revolutionary  socialist  talk  about  poverty  and  social  justice 
I remember  having  over  and  over  again  when  I lived  here  in  the  1980s. 

Both  women  wore  T-shirts  supporting  Daniel  Ortega,  the  former  guerrilla 
commander  who  led  the  FSLN  and  is  a presidential  candidate  again  in 
elections  today. 

Both  bitterly  described  the  11  years  since  the  Sandinistas  were  ousted 
in  elections  in  1990.  "There's  no  work  or  free  education  or  health 
services,"  said  Socorro  Leyton,  49.  "We  need  another  revolution  for  social 
justice. " 

In  numerous  conversations  over  five  days,  I heard  working-class 
Nicaraguans  describe  how  their  lives  had  gone  backwards  during  a decade  of 
democratic  rule  and  a free  market.  Many  said  living  conditions  were  better 
during  the  war  years,  when  a U.S.  embargo  and  support  for  anti-Sandinista 
Contra  army  reduced  the  country  to  economic  ruin. 

"Despite  the  embargo,  the  government  provided  for  everyone, " said  Leyton 
echoing  a common  refrain.  "The  shops  were  empty  but  we  all  had  something 
to  eat.  Now  the  shops  are  full  but  no  one  has  any  money." 

It's  astonishing  how  little  has  changed  in  Nicaragua  over  the  last 
decade.  Sure,  Managua  now  is  dotted  with  a few  sparkling  new  shopping 
malls,  hotels  and  casinos.  There's  even  a Flard  Rock  Cafe,  built  by  a 
company  with  ties  to  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida. 

It's  also  true  that  road  surfaces  have  improved.  There  are  even  a few 
pleasantly  landscaped  roundabouts,  or  traffic  circles. 

But,  frankly,  that's  about  it. 

Official  statistics  show  modest  economic  growth  in  the  last  decade.  The 
World  Bank  says  the  national  poverty  index  dropped  from  50  percent  to  49 
percent  between  1993  and  1998.  In  rural  areas,  poverty  has  gone  down,  from 
76  percent  to  69  percent. 

Despite  that,  living  conditions  have  worsened  in  many  rural  areas.  For 
the  first  time,  hunger  is  being  reported  in  areas  of  the  north  hard  hit  by 
the  slump  in  world  coffee  prices. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Nicaraguans  have  abandoned  the  countryside  in 
the  last  decade,  moving  to  the  cities  or  neighboring  Costa  Rica.  In  the 
slum  named  United  Nations  on  the  outskirts  of  Managua,  residents 
complained  that  after  11  years  they  still  had  no  paved  roads,  running 
water  or  electricity. 

"There's  no  work  in  the  countryside,"  said  Norma  Espinosa,  32,  who  moved 
to  the  city  with  her  six  children  18  months  ago  from  the  province  of  Rivas 
Her  husband  is  a security  guard  --  the  only  growth  industry  these  days  -- 
earning  $130  a month. 

I found  Espinosa  at  the  local  rubbish  dump  chopping  up  firewood  from 
branches  left  from  the  garden  trimmings  of  mansions  in  the  plush 
neighborhood  of  Las  Colinas  next  door. 

She  lamented  that  she  couldn't  afford  the  $30  monthly  fee  to  send  her 
four  school-age  children  to  public  school  this  year. 

It's  not  all  the  government's  fault.  Nicaragua  has  had  its  share  of  bad 
luck.  In  1998,  there  was  Hurricane  Mitch  and  now  the  coffee  crisis. 

Even  so,  with  about  $5-billion  in  foreign  aid  over  the  last  decade  (more 
than  $l-billion  from  the  United  States),  some  economists  estimate 
Nicaragua  has  received  more  donor  assistance  per  capita  than  any  country 
in  the  world.  Many  people  ask  where  it  went. 

But  Nicaraguans  haven't  given  up  hope. 

I asked  Sergio  Ramirez,  a former  Sandinista  leader  and  widely  respected 
author  and  intellectual  if  the  struggle  for  democracy  in  Nicaragua  had  any 
lasting  positive  results. 


He  reminded  me  that  Nicaraguans  can  be  grateful  for  some  things  we  might 
take  for  granted.  Among  them:  a stable  currency,  free  speech  and  a 
vigorous  civil  society,  as  well  as  a disciplined  and  professional  army. 
These,  of  course,  were  things  severely  lacking  during  the  Somoza 
dictatorship  and  under  Marxist  Sandinista  rule. 

"It's  a paradox,"  Ramirez  said.  "The  revolution  helped  bring  about 
liberties  that  it  never  espoused,  and  yet  was  unable  to  achieve  the  goals 
of  social  justice  it  really  cared  about." 

Copyright  c.  2001  St.  Petersburg  Times.  All  rights  reserved 
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Request  for  trust  fund  probe  rejected 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  2001 

After  telling  a federal  judge  it  was  moving  to  investigate  allegations  of 
misconduct  against  senior  managers  and  attorneys  and  potentially  take 
corrective  action,  the  Department  of  Interior  has  rejected  an  internal 
probe  over  its  handling  of  the  trust  fund. 

In  August,  Solicitor  Bill  Myers,  the  department's  top  legal  official, 
referred  seven  incidents  of  wrongdoing  for  possible  review.  At  the  time, 
he  said  it  was  "incumbent  on  us  to  assure  that  all  such  allegations  are 
investigated,  and  appropriate  action  taken  based  on  the  results  of  the 
investigation . " 

However,  Inspector  General  Earl  E.  Devaney,  the  department's  top 
investigator,  has  now  rejected  most  of  the  allegations  sent  his  way.  After 
looking  into  the  incidents,  he  told  Myers  in  an  October  12  letter  that  no 
further  investigation  was  warranted. 

That  leaves  just  three  issues  for  potential  review  and  punishment  by  the 
Interior.  Coincidentally,  two  of  them  --  the  government's  failure  to 
perform  an  historical  accounting  on  the  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM) 
trust  and  its  refusal  to  report  the  numerous  problems  of  a $40  million 
software  system  --  are  matters  for  which  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce 
Lamberth  has  indicated  he  will  hold  Secretary  Gale  Norton  in  contempt. 

Given  that  Devaney  rejected  the  other  allegations  because  of  similar 
investigations  by  outside  sources,  there  is  little  likelihood  he  will 
probe  the  remaining  three  himself.  According  to  a lawyer  representing  the 
IIM  account  holders,  rejection  is  all  but  guaranteed. 

"This  is  typical  of  the  Inspector  General,"  said  Washington,  D.C. 
attorney  Dennis  Gingold.  "They  have  never  found  a problem  with  anything." 

"This  is  business  as  usual,  which  demonstrates  why  they  are  not  fit  to 
be  a trustee,"  Gingold  added. 

On  the  heels  of  two  critical  court  reports,  Myers  on  August  17  asked  the 
Office  of  the  Inspect  General  to  look  into  allegations  dating  as  far  back 
as  two  years.  Subsequently,  attorneys  for  the  government  told  Judge 
Lamberth  the  Interior  "has  taken  steps  to  address  allegations  of  past 
misconduct . " 

The  incidents  in  question  include  the  destruction  of  trust  fund  records 
against  court  orders,  retaliation  against  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
employee,  lapses  in  computer  security  and  misconduct  of  an  attorney.  In 
response,  Devaney  said  none  of  these  four  referrals  required  action, 
citing  ongoing  or  concluded  investigations. 

According  to  Devaney,  a former  Interior  attorney  was  investigated  by 
"two  independent  organizations  specifically  chartered  to  look  into  ethical 
violations  by  attorneys."  Therefore,  he  said  the  Interior  need  not 
question  why  Willa  Perlmutter  told  Dudge  Lamberth  the  government  was 
producing  trust  fund  documents  even  though  in  February  1999  he  held  then 
Secretary  of  Interior  Bruce  Babbitt,  Secretary  of  Treasury  Rick  Rubin  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Kevin  Gover  in  contempt  for  not  doing  so. 


With  regard  to  Mona  Infield,  a BIA  employee  who  is  drawing  an  $80,000 
annual  salary  despite  never  having  been  to  work  for  more  than  a year, 
Devaney  said  the  Office  of  Special  Counsel,  an  independent  government 
agency,  is  still  reviewing  the  matter.  Therefore,  he  said  the  Interior 
shouldn't  consider  if  former  Deputy  Commissioner  Hilda  Manuel,  former 
Chief  Information  Officer  Dorn  Nessi  and  other  senior  management  retaliated 
against  Infield  because  doing  so  would  "infringe  on  the  jurisdiction"  of 
the  special  counsel. 

Similarly,  Devaney  said  he  couldn't  look  into  why  the  Interior  still 
hasn't  fixed  computer  security  breaches  even  after  his  own  office  in 
December  2000  has  said  there  has  been  "little  progress."  An  Interior 
investigation  would  only  interfere  with  Special  Master  Alan  Balaran,  said 
Devaney. 

Devaney  was  appointed  to  his  post  by  President  Clinton  in  1999. 

Copyright  c.  Indianz.Com  2000-2001. 
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Drilling  in  Arctic  seen  as  break  with  government  policy 
By  New  York  Times  News  Service 
Published  on  11/13/2001 

Washington  - If  Congress  approves  drilling  for  oil  and  gas  in  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  it  will  be  breaking  with  government  practice  of 
the  last  35  years,  which  has  limited  when  drilling  may  occur  in  refuges, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  concluded  in  a report  requested  by  an 
opponent  of  such  drilling.  Rep.  Edward  3.  Markey. 

Oil  wells  are  not  uncommon  in  wildlife  refuges  around  the  country,  and 
proponents  of  drilling  have  argued  that  if  energy  is  extracted  from 
refuges  elsewhere,  it  can  be  extracted  in  Alaska,  too.  The  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  investigative  and  auditing  arm  of  Congress,  found 
that  about  13  percent  of  the  refuges,  in  21  states,  had  some  kind  of  oil 
and  gas  activity  last  year. 

But  the  office  also  found  that  since  the  passage  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administration  Act,  in  1966,  the  only  leases  that 
the  government  has  signed  for  oil  and  gas  exploration  were  in  cases  where 
drillers  on  adjacent  private  land  were  extracting  fuel  from  under  the 
refuges . 

In  most  of  the  others,  the  petroleum  development  preceded  the  creation 
of  the  refuge,  or  private  companies  already  owned  the  mineral  rights  in 
the  refuge. 

Opponents  of  drilling  have  generally  argued  that  the  Alaska  refuge  is  a 
unique,  fragile  treasure  that  should  not  be  threatened  by  an  oil  spill,  or 
even  by  the  infringement  of  industrial  development.  Markey,  D-Mass., 
raised  an  additional  point,  that  drilling  in  the  refuge  would  set  a bad 
precedent . 

"There  has  been  a 35-year  ban  on  drilling  in  any  refuge  in  the  United 
States,  unless  there  is  an  oil  company  not  in  the  refuge  that  has 
essentially  put  their  straw  down  on  their  property,  to  come  in  sideways," 
he  said. 

Proponents  of  drilling,  he  said,  "very  disingenuously  argue  that  many 
refuges  allow  for  drilling." 

"What  they  don't  mention  is  that  none  of  that  permission  has  been 
granted  since  1966,"  he  said,  "and  that  if  the  Alaska  National  Wildlife 


Refuge  was  made  an  exception,  it  would  become  a Trojan  horse  that  could  be 
used  to  permit  drilling  in  the  297  other  refuges  that  have  been  identified 
by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  as  having  oil  and  gas  potential." 
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Phones  keep  ringing  for  AFN  elder  of  the  year 

RICHARD  FRANK:  In  retirement,  he  still  fills  his  days  with  community  service. 

By  Nancy  Tarnai 

Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner 

November  12,  2001 

Fairbanks  --  Richard  Frank  keeps  six  phones  in  his  ranch-style  Aurora 
home  so  he  can  be  easily  accessible  to  friends  who  need  his  help. 

"Somebody  might  need  us,"  he  said,  cradling  a cellphone.  It's  why  he  and 
his  wife,  Anna,  don't  mind  the  constant  phone  calls. 

After  one  or  two  rings  he  is  on  each  call  like  a dispatcher,  talking 
calmly  and  soothingly,  answering  questions,  assessing  the  situation, 
dispensing  advice. 

It's  no  surprise  that  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  has  named  him 
elder  of  the  year. 

Frank,  74,  is  no  longer  a working  man.  But  retirement  hasn't  slowed  him 
down  much.  He  fills  his  days  with  community  service  through  veterans  and 
Native  organizations  and  often  volunteers  to  help  other  people  understand 
Native  culture  and  ways. 

"It's  been  hard  for  me  to  get  used  to  retirement  life,"  he  said. 

Nelson  Angapak,  executive  vice  president  of  AFN,  said  Frank  was  selected 
elder  of  the  year  because  of  his  contributions  to  Alaska  Natives. 

"He's  willing  to  sacrifice  his  time  to  help  other  elders  to  understand 
business  and  land  issues,"  Angapak  said.  "He's  one  of  those  folks  who  has 
helped  greatly  the  understanding  of  Native  people  by  the  non-Native 
community. " 

Frank  was  born  in  Minto.  Raised  there  and  in  Rampart,  he  hunted,  fished, 
mushed  and  trapped  with  his  parents,  Dustin  and  Lucy  Frank,  and  his  nine 
siblings.  He  attended  school  in  Rampart  but  quit  after  fifth  grade,  a 
decision  that  has  bothered  him  all  his  adulthood. 

"Where  I hurt  the  most  is  lack  of  education,"  he  said.  He  eventually 
earned  a high  school  equivalency  diploma  and  said  he  is  "self-taught  in 
English  and  our  Native  tongue." 

At  13,  he  walked  from  Minto  to  Nenana  to  take  a job  with  the  railroad. 

By  14,  he  was  working  on  the  stern-wheeler  Nenana  as  a deckhand.  When  he 
was  almost  18,  he  joined  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  and  was  sent  to  the  South 
Pacific. 

"It  was  altogether  new,"  he  said,  recalling  the  devastation  that  war 
brought  to  the  islands.  "I  saw  hunger.  Here  in  America  we  take  everything 
too  much  for  granted.  We  don't  appreciate  everything  that  is  available  to 
us . " 

Frank,  who  served  from  1945  to  1949,  was  an  aircraft  mechanic  in  a 
fighter  squadron  when  he  left  the  military  as  a sergeant  with  a chest  full 
of  medals.  He  couldn't  wait  to  show  the  folks  back  home  how  far  he'd  come. 

"I  was  looking  forward  to  talking  to  my  dad  and  telling  him  where  I'd 
been  and  the  people  I'd  seen,"  Frank  said.  "I  was  going  to  tell  him  about 
the  medals  I'd  earned."  But  Dustin  Frank  died  three  days  before  his  son 
got  home. 

After  leaving  the  military,  Frank  tried  working  for  Boeing  in  Seattle 
but  missed  Alaska  too  much.  "The  boat  life  lured  me  back,"  he  said.  Frank 


made  a careen  of  boats,  moving  up  from  deckhand  to  pilot  to  captain.  "I 
just  liked  the  lifestyle  of  the  boats." 

In  addition  to  his  stern-wheeler  jobs,  Frank  served  as  chief  of  Minto 
from  1960  to  1963  and  was  president  of  Minto  Village  Corp.  He  was 
instrumental  in  getting  the  village  moved  after  heavy  flood  damage  in  the 
late  1960s. 

In  1970,  new  Minto  was  settled  30  miles  from  the  original  site,  and 
Frank  helped  high  schoolers  design  the  new  town.  He  also  was  a heavy 
equipment  operator  and  helped  run  electric  lines  to  villages  over  much  of 
Alaska.  Other  endeavors  included  operating  a general  store  and  a bus 
service  in  Minto. 

Frank  learned  to  fly  in  the  1960s  but  put  away  his  pilot's  license  after 
he  had  heart  surgery  six  years  ago. 

His  last  official  job  was  as  director  of  the  Tanana  Chiefs  Conference's 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Prevention  program,  which  he  ran  for  seven  years  until 
1995. 

In  his  spare  time,  Frank  has  been  known  to  hang  around  a dog  yard  or  two. 
He  said  he  learned  "all  the  tricks  of  the  trade"  from  Charlie  Titus  Sr. 
and  Gareth  Wright.  He  frequented  sprint  races,  winning  the  Tok 
Championship  and  taking  fourth  in  the  North  American  in  the  mid-1960s. 

Frank  and  Anna  married  in  1955.  They  have  two  sons,  two  daughters  and 
eight  grandchildren.  Anna  is  archdeacon  of  the  Interior  for  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Alaska.  The  family  has  lived  in  Fairbanks  since  1975. 

Even  with  all  his  accomplishments,  Frank  says,  it  is  his  family  that 
brings  him  the  greatest  pride. 

"Marrying  and  bringing  up  our  children  was  the  best  thing  I did.  All  my 
kids  are  working.  They're  all  involved,"  he  said.  "It's  a great  joy  seeing 
my  grandchildren." 

Another  source  of  pride  is  his  participation  in  the  1971  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act.  He  stressed  for  years  that  retaining  land  was  the 
most  important  thing  for  tribes.  "I'm  not  totally  satisfied  with  it,"  he 
said.  "But  we  make  do  with  what  we've  got.  It's  working  out." 

Distributed  by  The  Associated  Press. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Tohono  O'odham,  Border  Patrol  at  odds 

Hernan  Rozemberg 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Nov.  05,  2001  07:45:00 

SAN  MIGUEL,  Tohono  O'odham  reservation  - The  school  bus  stops,  kicking  up 
a plume  of  dust  in  the  middle  of  this  vast,  arid  land  of  saguaro  and 
mesquite. 

Matias  and  Valentina  Valenzuela  rush  happily  into  their  parents'  arms.  A 
few  hugs  and  kisses  later,  the  family  begins  the  three-mile  walk  home. 

But  tension  soon  seeps  into  the  cheery  scene.  Though  the  Valenzuelas  are 
members  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  walking  on  their  own  land,  they  must 
still  be  wary  of  confrontations  with  Border  Patrol  agents. 

That's  because  their  trek  home  to  a handful  of  scattered  houses  called 
El  Bajio  takes  them  across  the  U.S. -Mexican  border,  the  White  man's  line 
that  splits  their  vast  reservation.  And  since  armed  U.S.  agents  began 
heavily  patrolling  the  area  in  the  1990s  looking  for  illegal  crossers  and 
drug  runners,  Tohono  O'odhams  ("people  of  the  desert")  say  their 
traditional  way  of  life  has  been  shattered. 

Tribal  members  are  constantly  harassed  and  even  arrested,  they  say, 
after  failing  to  produce  documents  proving  their  legal  entry  into  the 
United  States. 


The  result  is  that  they're  afraid  to  walk  freely  on  their  land,  a 3- 
million-acre  desert  patch  of  cactuses,  and  mesquite  and  cottonwood  trees 
that  runs  76  miles  along  the  border.  About  the  size  of  Connecticut,  it's 
the  second-largest  reservation  in  the  country. 

To  right  this  wrong,  tribal  leaders  say.  Congress  should  swiftly  enact  a 
bill  submitted  this  year  by  Rep.  Ed  Pastor,  D-Ariz. 

The  bill  makes  tribal  membership  cards  equivalent  to  U.S.  passports, 
allowing  nation  members  to  cross  without  hassle. 

The  move  is  crucial,  leaders  say,  because  it  affects  a large  part  of  the 
tribe's  population  and  will  prevent  an  already  edgy  situation  from  turning 
worse. 

"They're  calling  us  illegal  aliens  in  our  own  land,"  lamented  Henry 
Ramon,  67,  vice  chairman  of  the  24,000-member  Tohono  O'odham  Nation. 

"Where  would  I go  if  I was  deported?"  he  asked.  "This  land  is  all  I 
know. " 

Ramon  hopes  that  Congress  will  pass  the  bill  as  early  as  this  session. 
But  it's  still  sitting  in  the  immigration  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  far  from  a vote  on  the  House  floor,  after  which  it 
would  still  need  Senate  approval. 

Even  its  sponsor  is  doubtful  the  matter  will  get  swift  attention. 

"There's  too  much  stuff  on  the  table  now,  the  anthrax  scare,  the 
terrorist  situation,  the  economic  stimulus  package,  so  it's  hard  to 
predict,  but  I'm  still  working  on  it,"  Pastor  said  through  a spokeswoman. 

The  tribe's  traditional  lands  originally  stretched  from  Phoenix  to 
Hermosillo,  Sonora.  But  in  1853,  the  Gadsden  Purchase  created  the  U.S.- 
Mexican  border,  and  a reservation  spanning  two  countries. 

Members  never  paid  much  attention  to  what  they  saw  as  the  White  man's 
line,  especially  after  1937,  when  Congress  recognized  the  Tohono  O'odham 
as  a sovereign  nation. 

Dust  like  the  Valenzuela  children,  kids  from  the  Mexican  side  were  bused 
across  the  border  to  attend  school.  Tohono  O'odhams  from  the  north  crossed 
south  for  ceremonies  while  those  in  the  south  went  north  to  visit  family 
and  get  services  in  the  nation's  capital.  Sells. 

No  one  worried  about  armed  strangers  demanding  papers. 

But  the  recent  stepped-up  border  enforcement  has  left  tribal  members 
angry  at  what  they  deem  forced  and  unjust  changes. 

"Everybody's  so  worried  now.  People  here  are  so  scared,  they  won't  go 
north  to  see  their  families,"  said  Pozo  Verde  resident  Felix  Antone,  65, 
governor  of  about  1,400  tribal  members  on  the  Mexican  side. 

For  most  of  her  68  years,  Clemencia  Antone  moved  freely  in  Mexico, 
Phoenix,  Tucson,  Sells  and  Eloy  to  work  or  visit  relatives  who  live  in 
Pozo  Verde.  Now  she  stays  put  in  Eloy  because  she  fears  immigration 
officials  might  not  allow  her  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

Her  fears  have  real  roots.  In  1997,  she  applied  for  a widow's  pension  at 
the  Casa  Grande  Social  Security  Office. 

"I  was  told  that  I wasn't  eligible  because  I wasn't  an  American  citizen, 
Antone  said.  "As  a little  girl,  I was  on  this  side  all  the  time.  I grew 
up  on  this  side  and  the  only  time  I stayed  down  there  was  when  mom  was 
sick,  and  I felt  like  I didn't  really  belong  on  that  side." 

When  Antone  developed  health  problems,  federally  funded  medical 
facilities  such  as  Phoenix  Indian  Medical  Center  deemed  her  "an  illegal 
alien"  ineligible  for  free  health  care  offered  to  many  Native  Americans. 

Lorena  Antone,  34,  lives  with  her  mother  in  Eloy. 

"We  are  Native  Americans,"  Lorena  said,  "not  Hispanic." 

The  proposed  new  law  directly  affects  Tohono  O'odham  in  Mexico  as  well 
as  7,000  on  the  U.S.  side  who  came  from  the  south  or  who  were  born  up 
north  but  can't  prove  their  U.S.  citizenship;  thus  can't  get  Social 
Security  and  other  benefits. 

Valenzuela  said  he's  been  harassed  when  crossing  north  at  San  Miguel 
Gate  to  pick  up  his  children.  Others  have  told  him  stories  of  being 
arrested  at  gunpoint,  then  deported. 

He  remains  defiant. 

"I  don't  need  to  prove  anything  to  anyone  on  my  own  land,"  said 
Valenzuela,  45,  a Navy  veteran  who's  actually  half  Tohono  O'odham  and  half 
Pascua  Yaqui,  another  tribe  with  members  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 


"This  is  where  I'm  from/'  he  said,  "this  is  where  I'm  raising  my  kids 
and  this  is  where  I'm  going  to  die." 

But  even  granting  U.S.  citizenship  won't  solve  the  dilemma,  said  Charles 
Colbert,  lecturer  in  American  Indian  studies  at  Arizona  State  University. 

He  foresees  a "political  nightmare"  in  trying  to  determine  who's  an 
officially  enrolled  tribal  member.  There  could  be  an  explosion  of  fake 
tribal  member  cards  for  Mexican  migrants,  who  already  use  reservation  land 
to  cross  illegally  to  the  U.S.  side. 

That  in  turn  would  create  further  nightmares  for  U.S.  officials,  who 
would  like  to  see  a resolution  for  the  Tohono  O'odham  but  point  out  that 
the  decisionmaking  responsibility  rests  with  Congress. 

A spokesman  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  said  the  agency  can't 
comment  until  asked  for  an  opinion  by  Congress. 

Warren  McBroom,  assistant  general  counsel  at  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  has  dealt  with  the  tribe  for  three  years. 

That's  long  enough,  he  said,  to  figure  out  that  he's  still  confused 
about  what  exactly  the  tribe  wants.  Even  if  they  all  get  citizenship,  he 
pointed  out,  they'd  still  be  crossing  illegally  at  San  Miguel  Gate;  they'd 
still  have  to  go  to  a legal  port  of  entry  dozens  of  miles  away. 

"Listen,  we're  cutting  them  a break  by  not  arresting  them  there," 

McBroom  said.  "We've  been  going  out  our  way  for  them.  What's  the  holdup? 

We  could  find  a way  to  solve  the  problem  now,  why  have  to  wait  for  this 
bill?" 

Virginia  Kice,  spokeswoman  for  the  INS'  western  region,  noted  that 
today's  intensified  border-security  atmosphere  isn't  likely  to  change 
anytime  soon. 

"We  have  a job  to  do,  especially  now  that  we're  on  a heightened  sense  of 
alert,"  she  said.  "But  we're  aware  that  our  enforcement  goes  through  their 
back  yard.  I'm  sure  they  wouldn't  be  sorry  to  turn  the  clock  back  20 
years . " 

Or  2,000  years. 

"We've  been  here  since  time  immemorial,"  said  Ramon,  the  point  man  in 
the  tribe's  well-organized  citizenship  campaign.  "Long  before  someone 
created  some  line  we  still  can't  see." 

Reach  the  reporter  at  hernan . rozemberg(3arizonarepublic . com 
or  (602)  444-8480. 

Arizona  Republic  reporter  Betty  Reid  contributed  to  this  article. 

Copyright  c.  2001,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Native  American  Groups  fight  to  protect  Four-Corners  region  from  dam  and 
reservoir  project 

November  9,  March  & Rally  in  Durango,  Colorado 

MOAB,  UTAH  --  The  Animas-La  Plata  (A-LP)  project,  one  of  the  most 
controversial  and  contentious  water  development  schemes  in  U.S.  history, 
is  the  focus  of  a de-authorization  campaign  that  will  be  launched  November 
9 by  a coalition  of  Native  American  and  non-Indian  organizations.  The 
project,  which  includes  a dam,  reservoir,  pumping  system,  and  water 
pipeline,  was  authorized  last  year  by  Congress  without  a hearing.  Citizens 
have  called  foul,  and  are  demanding  that  the  government  repeal  the 
authoriz  ation  legislation. 

A rally  will  be  held  in  Durango,  Colorado  on  Friday,  November  9 to 
announce  the  campaign  and  detail  the  proposed  alternatives  that  the 
coalition  supports. 

The  central  element  of  the  A-LP  project  is  Ridges  Basin  Dam  and 


Reservoir  near  Durango,  which  would  inundate  valuable  wildlife  habitat  and 
an  area  of  great  archeological  and  historic  significance  to  the  indigenous 
people  of  the  Four  Corners  region. 

"We  are  energized  by  the  support  we're  seeing  for  stopping  this  project, 
and  doing  what's  right  for  our  people  and  for  the  river,"  said  Sage 
Douglas  Remington,  Director  of  Southern  Ute  Grassroots  Organization  and 
resident  of  Ignacio,  Colorado.  "Congress  got  hoodwinked  last  year  into 
voting  for  the  project  without  hearing  from  the  people,  but  it's  not  too 
late  to  fix  the  mistake." 

Recognizing  that  numerous  big  dam  projects  have  been  shelved  in  the  past 
despite  authorizing  legislation,  the  coalition  members  are  optimistic  that 
they  can  persuade  Congress  to  authorize  an  environmentally  sound  and 
socially  beneficial  alternative  while  de-authorizing  A-LP. 

"The  billion-dollar  Auburn  Dam  in  California  has  been  stopped  dead  in 
its  tracks  for  fifteen  years  because  of  citizen  pressure,"  said  Mike  Black 
of  Taxpayers  for  the  Animas  River,  a leader  in  the  effort  to  stop  A-LP  in 
his  hometown  of  Durango.  "Echo  Park  Dam  in  Utah,  Orme  Dam  in  Arizona,  and 
Hooker  Dam  in  New  Mexico  were  all  cancelled  in  the  face  of  public 
opposition,  and  we'll  do  the  same  with  A-LP!" 

A-LP  would  cost  upwards  of  $500  million  with  no  demonstrated  need  for 
the  diverted  and  stored  water.  November  9 is  the  date  when  local  water 
agencies  must  commit  their  token  share  of  project  costs.  But  Congress  has 
not  yet  appropriated  any  of  the  82  percent  share  of  taxpayer  funds 
necessary  for  construction  to  begin. 

A major  concern  with  the  project  is  the  proposed  destruction  of  a 
ancient  burial  ground  in  the  reservoir  site,  considered  by  traditional 
people  to  be  sacred.  A large  number  of  graves  would  be  dug  up  for  the 
Ridges  Basin  Dam. 

"We  must  protect  the  resting  places  of  our  ancestors,"  said  Thomas  Moris 
Dr.,  President  of  the  Din=E9  Medicinemen's  Association,  and  a resident  of 
Window  Rock,  Arizona.  "Too  many  of  our  sacred  places  have  already  been 
drowned,  we  can't  let  them  keep  taking  more." 

Morris  noted  that  Navajo  Dam  on  the  San  Duan  River  and  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
on  the  Colorado  River  destroyed  countless  Navajo  sacred  sites.  The 
medicinemen's  association  has  called  for  decommissioning  these  dams  and 
restoring  the  San  Duan  and  Colorado  as  free-flowing  rivers.  "We  must 
prevent  additional  damage,"  he  said. 

Environmental  groups  are  supporting  the  indigenous  peoples'  concerns, 
and  calling  for  an  overhaul  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
agency  responsible  for  development  of  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  West.  The 
A-LP  project's  construction  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  the  agency's 
centennial  year,  2002. 

"We  are  asking  the  Bureau  to  shift  away  from  reclamation  toward 
restoration, " said  Owen  Lammers  of  LIVING  RIVERS.  "The  agency  has  never 
done  the  job  it  was  given  by  Teddy  Roosevelt  in  1902,  to  promote  small 
family  farms;  instead  it  has  from  the  beginning  acted  as  a subsidy  for 
corporate  agribusiness  and  real  estate  development.  A-LP  is  one  of  the 
worst  examples  of  this  long,  sad  history." 

The  coalition  is  calling  for  major  changes  in  the  way  the  Reclamation 
agency  does  business,  including  ending  support  for  corporate  farms  and 
requiring  mandatory  water  conservation  measures  to  be  put  in  place  for  the 
first  time.  In  the  Colorado  River  basin,  the  coalition  wants  a full  review 
of  the  entire  plumbing  system--all  the  dams  and  diversions--and  to  take 
down  some  of  the  dams,  including  Glen  Canyon  Dam  near  Page,  Arizona. 

"They've  had  a century  to  get  it  right,  and  they've  failed  miserably  at 
their  charge,"  said  Lammers.  "The  only  thing  they've  really  succeeded  at 
is  turning  the  rivers  of  the  West  into  an  elaborate,  expensive  network  of 
pipes,  ditches,  and  canals,  and  in  driving  numerous  species  to  the  brink 
of  extinction . " 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc 
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Bingaman  asked  to  freeze  out  uranium  mining 
By  Amanda  Iacone 
Tribune  Reporter 

WASHINGTON  - Three  Crownpoint  residents  have  appealed  to  Sen.  left 
Bingaman  in  an  attempt  to  keep  uranium  mining  provisions  out  of  his 
version  of  an  energy  bill. 

Rep.  Heather  Wilson,  an  Albuquerque  Republican,  included  $30  million  in 
funding  for  uranium  mining  research  and  cleanup  in  the  energy  bill  (HR  4) 
she  introduced  this  summer. 

Sen.  Pete  Domenici,  also  an  Albuquerque  Republican,  included  similar 
provisions  in  his  Nuclear  Energy  Electricity  Assurance  Act. 

But  several  groups  are  working  to  prevent  future  leach  mining  in  the 
Crownpoint  area.  About  15,000  people  drink  water  from  the  Westwater  Canyon 
aquifer  - the  source  of  an  estimated  1 million  pounds  of  uranium. 

"Our  people  could  be  wiped  out,"  said  Lynnea  Smith,  a 17-year-old  senior 
at  Crownpoint  High  School. 

Smith  said  she  and  other  students  are  worried  about  future  generations 
and  if  they  would  have  to  leave  the  area  because  of  contaminated  drinking 
water. 

Abandoned  mines  already  litter  the  countryside,  said  Chris  Toledo,  a 
speech  therapist  from  Crownpoint.  She  said  fumes  can  be  seen  escaping  the 
old  mines  during  the  summer,  and  several  families  have  seen  the  effects  of 
long-term  uranium  exposure  - children  born  with  mental  and  physical 
disabilities . 

"We  already  live  with  this  stuff,  why  do  we  need  more?"  Toledo  said. 

To  obtain  the  uranium,  mining  companies  pump  liquid  oxygen  into  the 
aquifer  along  with  sodium  bicarbonate  to  flush  uranium  molecules  out  of 
the  surrounding  bedrock,  said  Chris  Shuey,  an  environmental  health 
specialist  working  in  conjunction  with  opposition  groups. 

Other  hard  metals  like  arsenic  flow  into  the  groundwater  along  with  the 
uranium  226. 

The  sudden  change  in  the  groundwater's  chemical  composition  turns  the 
water  into  "toxic  soup,"  Shuey  said.  The  Westwater  Canyon  aquifer  is  the 
principle  water  source  for  Crownpoint,  Church  Rock  and  smaller  outlying 
Navajo  communities. 

Chee  Smith,  chapter  president  for  Whitehorse  Lake,  said  residents  in  his 
area  travel  30  miles  daily  to  get  water  for  cooking  and  drinking  from  the 
aquifer. 

Lynnea  Smith  said  she  does  not  understand  why  Wilson  would  support 
funding  that  she  says  would  encourage  uranium  mining. 

"It's  going  to  be  a slap  in  the  face  if  Congress  approves  this,"  she 
said . 

The  three  Navajo  delegates  were  in  Washington  on  Tuesday  to  visit 
Bingaman,  request  grant  money  from  the  Public  Welfare  Foundation  and 
testify  before  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

Bingaman,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Energy  Committee,  met  with  the 
delegates  and  told  them  the  provision  would  not  be  included  in  the 
comprehensive  energy  bill  that  he  and  Majority  Leader  Tom  Daschle,  a South 
Dakota  Democrat,  are  working  on. 

Dude  McCartin,  a Bingaman  spokesperson,  said  if  an  amendment  were 
offered  on  the  floor,  Bingaman  would  not  support  it  either. 

Domenici  spokesman  Chris  Gallegos  said  it  is  too  early  to  say  if  the 
senator  will  offer  an  amendment  to  Bingaman 's  energy  bill.  Gallegos  said 
Domenici  does  not  believe  the  funding  would  necessarily  mean  a new  mining 
site  at  Crownpoint. 

"(Domenici)  wants  a coordinated  plan  to  ensure  that  nuclear  energy 
remains  viable  in  the  United  States  in  the  near  and  long-term  future," 
Gallegos  said. 


Wilson  also  supports  nuclear  energy  use  and  sees  a need  for  more  uranium. 
"Nuclear  energy  is  somewhere  our  nation  is  headed  and  needs  to  become 
part  of  our  balance  long-term  energy  plan/'  said  Enrique  Knell,  a Wilson 
spokesperson . 

Knell  said  Wilson's  bill  included  a provision  that  disqualifies  the 
Crownpoint  and  Church  Rock  sites.  Only  mines  operating  as  of  Duly  1998 
could  receive  some  of  the  funding. 

But  Shuey  said  Uranium  Resources,  Inc.,  based  in  Texas,  would  qualify  to 
mine  in  Crownpoint  or  Church  Rock.  And  its  subsidiary  company  Hydro 
Resources,  Inc.  already  has  a permit  to  mine  uranium  but  needs  approval 
from  the  NRC  to  do  so. 

In  a two-front  battle  against  new  uranium  mining.  Congress  is  the  newest 
front  the  Navajos  have  fought. 

For  two  years,  opposition  groups  from  the  eastern  Navajo  Nation  and 
elsewhere  have  tried  to  keep  the  NRC  from  allowing  companies  to  mine 
uranium  out  of  the  Westwater  Canyon  Aquifer. 

The  same  delegation  will  testify  at  an  NRC  hearing  Thursday  in  Rockville, 
Md.,  on  Thursday,  said  Lisa  Magnino  a spokesperson  for  the  opposition 
groups . 
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Mohawks'  reservation,  way  of  life  fouled  by  PCB  pollution 
By  LEAH  RAE  AND  ROGER  WITHERSPOON 
THE  DOURNAL  NEWS 

(Original  publication:  Nov.  05,  2001) 

ST.  REGIS  MOHAWK  RESERVATION  - A small  inlet  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is 
so  saturated  with  PCBs  that  scientists  call  it  "Contaminant  Cove."  Turtles 
tested  there  were  so  full  of  the  toxic  oil  that  they  qualified  as 
hazardous  waste.  The  sediment  is  so  toxic  it's  been  used  in  lab 
experiments . 

The  Mohawks  call  it  home. 

For  more  than  250  years  the  Mohawks  have  lived  at  Akwesasne,  also  known 
as  St.  Regis,  at  the  northern  tip  of  New  York  state.  The  land  surrounds 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  four  other  rivers  feeding  into  it  - the  St. 
Regis,  Grasse,  Little  Salmon  and  Raquette. 

"Whenever  you  were  thirsty  you  just  drank  the  water,  wherever  it  was, 
from  a stream  or  pond.  It  never  hurt  anybody  in  those  days,"  said  Betty 
Kelly,  a retired  Akwesasne  school  teacher.  "If  you  were  ice  skating,  you 
made  a hole  with  your  skate  and  you  drank  the  water.  ...  Today,  though,  I 
think  I'd  go  forever  without  a drink  because  of  the  dangers  there." 

There  are  no  easy  comparisons  between  the  experience  at  Akwesasne  and 
other  places  where  toxic  dumping  has  turned  the  natural  environment  into  a 
human  health  threat.  Like  the  Hudson,  the  St.  Lawrence  is  subject  to 
fishing  restrictions  because  of  PCB  contamination.  Like  the  Hudson,  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  being  dredged  for  polychlorinated  biphenyls  as  part  of  a 
federal  Superfund  cleanup. 

But  dredging  won't  reverse  all  the  damage  here.  The  St.  Lawrence  was 
more  than  just  a resource  for  consumer  goods.  For  250  years,  it  was  the 
center  of  this  community.  At  Akwesasne,  a community  of  more  than  10,000 
people,  there  is  no  town  square  or  central  monument.  There  is  only  the 
river. 

Another  center  of  activity  is  Route  37,  a wide  thoroughfare  on  the 
American  side  where  stores  sell  cheap  gasoline  and  cigarettes.  A huge  pink 


casino  recently  opened  up  along  that  route. 

"If  people  aren't  on  the  river  anymore,  people  are  going  to  forget  the 
names  of  islands,  the  names  of  rivers,  creeks.  They  all  have  Mohawk 
names,"  said  Mary  Arquette  of  the  Akwesasne  Task  Force  on  the  Environment. 
"So  if  the  language  isn't  used,  if  there's  no  opportunity  to  use  it,  then 
it  dies.  It  goes  extinct." 

One  enduring  tradition  is  a prayer  called  the  Thanksgiving  Address, 
whose  verses  speak  to  the  elements  of  nature  in  reverence  and  gratitude. 
Children  at  the  Akwesasne  Freedom  School  recite  it  daily  in  the  Mohawk 
language. 

"The  love  that  our  people  have  for  nature  is  expressed  in  that 
Thanksgiving  Address,"  said  Katsi  Cook,  a Mohawk  midwife  who  drew 
attention  to  the  PCB  problem  in  the  1980s.  "And  it's  real.  It's  not  some 
hippie  thing,  or  New  Age.  Nothing  New  Age  about  it  - it's  about  1,500 
years  old." 

We  are  thankful  to  our  Mother,  the  Earth,  for  she  gives  us  all  that  we 
need  for  life.  She  supports  our  feet  as  we  walk  about  upon  her. 

The  Mohawks,  part  of  the  Iroquois  Federation,  lived  here  for  two 
centuries  before  they  found  themselves  downstream  of  Reynolds  Metals, 
General  Motors  and  ALCOA. 

The  industries  were  drawn  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  1950s 
primarily  because  of  the  cheap  power  available  through  the  Moses-Saunders 
Power  Project.  In  addition,  the  St.  Lawrence  provided  easy  access  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and,  through  the  Great  Lakes,  to  the  heartland  of  America. 

All  three  manufacturing  plants  used  PCBs  extensively  in  their  operations. 
The  aluminum  companies  improperly  dumped  thousands  of  pounds  of  PCBs  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  according  to  federal  and  state  officials.  In  addition, 
the  aluminum  refining  process  produced  a number  of  toxic  substances, 
particularly  fluoride,  which  poured  from  their  unfiltered  smokestacks. 

"At  one  point,"  said  Mohawk  attorney  lohn  Privatera,  "there  were  1 
million  pounds  of  fluoride  a year  coming  from  the  Reynolds  plant." 

The  GM  plant,  next  to  the  reservation  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
used  PCBs  as  a hydraulic  fluid  in  its  die  casting  machinery.  The  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  state  Attorney  General's  Office 
name  GM  as  the  biggest  offender. 

The  automotive  company  has  10  illegal  PCB  dumps  on  its  270-acre, 
riverfront  site,  said  EPA  spokesman  Mario  Wieder.  The  company  used  the 
river,  adjacent  waterways  and  coves  as  dumps  and  settling  ponds.  In 
addition,  she  said,  GM  built  8-acre  and  4-acre  open  pits  where  tons  of 
PCBs  and  other  chemicals  were  dumped.  They  stopped  adding  to  the  pits 
nearly  a decade  ago. 

"GM  has  two  sites,  and  for  about  nine  years  they  have  not  done  anything 
about  them,"  Assistant  Attorney  General  Christopher  Amato  said.  "They  have 
provided  various  excuses  to  us,  but  none  of  them  are  particularly 
convincing. " 

The  dumps  containing  PCBs  and  other  chemicals  are  still  unlined, 
uncleaned  and  uncapped  despite  years  of  litigation.  The  Mohawks  do  not 
know  when  - or  if  - their  land  may  begin  to  heal. 

Studies  have  also  established  a link  between  local  fish  consumption  and 
levels  of  PCBs  in  the  blood,  but  there  is  little  information  about  the 
overall  effects  on  human  health.  One  project  looked  at  PCB  levels  in 
breast  milk  and  found  the  levels  were  within  the  average  range.  Studies 
are  examining  hormone  function  and  behavior  in  young  residents. 

Polychlorinated  biphenyls  probably  cause  cancer,  and  researchers  are 
still  trying  to  determine  how  the  chemicals,  in  various  mixtures,  can 
affect  growth  and  brain  function. 

"The  Native  Americans  have  been  here  since  time  immemorial,"  said  Tribal 
Chief  Paul  Thompson.  "We've  taken  care  of  the  environment  - the  land,  the 
rivers,  the  air.  Big  corporations  have  created  a grave  injustice  to  the 
environment.  Then  Nature  fights  back." 

Akwesasne  was  a waterfowl  and  fish  spawning  habitat,  said  Ken  lock, 
environmental  director  for  the  Mohawks. 

"This  area,  to  us,  was  a paradise.  It's  not  like  the  Indian  reservations 
out  west,  where  they  were  forced  from  their  homelands  onto  government 
lands  that  nobody  else  wanted." 


At  first,  the  industries  were  welcome.  It  was  anticipated,  said  Thompson, 
that  many  Mohawks  would  work  at  the  factories.  In  reality,  he  said,  more 
non-Indians  worked  on  the  reservation  than  the  number  of  Indians  who 
worked  in  the  plants. 

"The  entire  GM  facility  was  utilized  for  dumping  - they  dumped  all  over 
the  place,"  Amato  said.  "They  never  got  permits  from  the  state  for  these 
facilities . " 

Dohn  Hansen,  attorney  for  GM  at  the  Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm  of 
Beveridge  and  Diamond,  did  not  discuss  GM's  disposal  practices. 

"The  EPA  has  to  approve  work  proposed  for  the  site  before  we  can 
actually  do  it,"  he  said.  "We  are  in  compliance  with  the  order  that  the 
EPA  issued  . . . but  there  are  many  different  pieces  to  these  remedies  and 
they  are  proceeding  at  different  speeds.  Some  pieces  have  been  completed 
and  some  pieces  are  still  under  way." 

As  far  as  the  eyes  can  see,  the  plants  grow,  working  many  wonders.  They 
sustain  many  life  forms. 

On  the  reservation,  the  poisoned  watershed  changed  the  nature  of  the 
plants  used  for  centuries  by  traditional  Mohawk  healers,  who  rely  on  the 
medicines  provided  in  nature. 

"There  is  no  good  feeling  about  this,"  said  lunior  Cook,  traditional 
medicine  counselor  at  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribal  Health  Service. 

"Everything  has  a spirit.  Everything  is  alive,  and  you  have  to  pick  from 
a live  plant  and  appeal  to  the  spirit  in  the  plant.  But  when  the  ground  is 
poisoned,  you  can't  use  the  water,  you  can't  use  the  air,  you  can't  use 
the  plants.  The  spirit  is  gone  and  the  earth  is  just  going  to  die  with  the 
rest  of  it." 

A section  of  the  reservation  called  Frogtown  was  once  farmland, 
characterized  by  a single,  overwhelming  sound. 

"We  didn't  have  lights,  but  you  surely  heard  the  frogs,"  Betty  Kelly 
said.  "Then,  all  of  a sudden  they  were  gone.  We  don't  hear  them  anymore. 

We  don't  hear  any  crickets,  either." 

Farms  and  vegetable  gardens  are  covered  with  scrub  brush  and  vines.  The 
ponds  are  still. 

The  loss  is  difficult  for  outsiders  to  understand,  said  Dana  Leigh 
Thompson,  who  came  to  live  with  her  husband's  family  at  Akwesasne  23  years 
ago. 

"If  the  land  in  your  community  is  poisoned,  you  can  move  a few  miles 
away  or  to  another  city,"  she  told  reporters  visiting  the  reservation. 

"But  this  is  all  we  have.  This  is  the  Mohawks'  land.  If  this  is  poisoned, 
we  have  nowhere  else  to  go." 

We  turn  our  minds  to  all  the  fish  life  in  the  water.  They  were 
instructed  to  cleanse  and  purify  the  water. 

Akwesasne  residents  once  relied  on  salmon,  bass,  sturgeon,  walleye, 
northern  pike,  whitefish,  eel  and  perch  from  the  river.  "Fish  feeds" 
served  as  family  reunions,  offering  tastes  of  different  delicacies.  People 
had  their  own  nets,  boats  and  fish  boxes,  especially  in  the  traditional 
fishing  village  of  St.  Regis.  Outsiders  would  come  in  to  buy  fish. 

"Prior  to  industry  coming,"  said  Thompson,  the  tribal  chief,  "we 
survived  off  the  land,  and  our  main  diet  was  the  fish  diet.  That  gave  us 
the  protein  we  needed." 

"Years  ago,"  added  sub-chief  Dohn  Bigtree,  "I  raised  10  kids  and  we 
fished  a lot.  Then  they  got  sick.  They  got  upset  stomachs,  and  some  of 
them  were  throwing  up.  And  I said,  'That's  it.'  We  stopped  eating  fish  out 
of  the  river . " 

In  the  past,  seine  nets  were  set  up  along  the  shore  in  the  spring,  and 
were  pulled  in  by  men  like  Derry  King,  a retired  welder  who  still  motors 
his  homemade  fishing  boat  out  into  the  river  each  morning.  He  passes  the 
spire  of  St.  Regis  church,  the  spot  where  Mohawks  came  250  years  ago  with 
lesuit  missionaries  from  Montreal.  The  area  was  called  Akwesasne,  "Land 
Where  the  Partridge  Drums." 

Out  in  the  water.  King's  wooden  boat  glides  over  international 
boundaries.  A narrow  island  to  the  west  is  in  Ontario.  Back  on  the 
mainland  is  a slice  of  Quebec  with  New  York  state  beyond.  But  all  King 
sees  from  beneath  the  visor  of  his  red  baseball  cap  is  blue  water  and  low- 
lying  brush  and  trees,  just  like  when  he  was  growing  up. 


"Looks  the  same.  Only  thing  is,  the  water  is  polluted  now,"  he  said  one 
morning.  He  was  fishing  with  a pole  and  a pail  of  minnows  at  the  back  of 
his  wooden  boat,  the  only  boat  out  on  the  water. 

King  throws  back  what  he  catches,  except  when  he's  collecting  samples 
for  the  tribe's  environmental  scientists.  "Catch  and  release,"  he  said, 
laughing  as  he  threw  a small  bass  overboard. 

The  tribe  issued  fish  advisories  in  the  mid-1980s.  Because  of  PCB 
contamination,  women  of  childbearing  age  and  children  up  to  age  16  are 
advised  not  to  eat  any  fish  from  the  St.  Lawrence.  Men  are  advised  to  eat 
no  more  than  one  meal  of  fish  a month. 

In  recent  years,  Mohawk  families  have  tried  raising  fish  in  clean  ponds 
or  floating  cages,  safely  away  from  the  sediment.  Arquette's  task  force 
helps  get  these  smaller  projects  going. 

Over  on  Cornwall  Island,  on  the  Canadian  side,  a larger  effort  is  under 
way  in  a collection  of  ponds  and  indoor  tanks.  Lloyd  Benedict  is  carrying 
on  a five-year  experiment  to  hatch  and  raise  yellow  perch  that  could  be 
sold  back  to  the  community. 

"We  do  the  American  way,"  said  Benedict,  a former  chief.  "We  take  a bad 
situation  and  turn  it  into  an  industry." 

We  give  thanks  to  all  the  waters  of  the  world  for  quenching  our  thirst 
and  providing  us  with  strength.  Water  is  life. 

"This  is  where  we'd  teach  our  kids  to  swim,"  Dana  Leigh  Thompson  said 
one  afternoon,  standing  in  the  tall  grass  next  to  Contaminant  Cove.  A 
child  could  easily  wade  across,  around  the  rocks,  to  the  tidy  green  lawn 
on  the  opposite  bank.  The  grass  slopes  upward,  concealing  one  of  the  dumps 
at  the  neighboring  GM  plant. 

News  about  the  PCBs  dumped  at  GM  was  just  coming  out  when  Thompson  came 
to  this  Mohawk  community.  The  dump  was  wide  open,  and  considered  a benefit 
to  the  Mohawks,  who  freely  wandered  through  the  muck  looking  for  useful 
objects . 

The  children,  she  recalled,  would  make  forts  out  of  the  strong  boxes 
that  once  contained  machine  parts.  The  PCBs  and  other  chemicals  in  the 
dump  came  in  many  colors,  she  noted,  and  in  a cruel  irony,  "when  they  came 
out  of  that  dump  they  had  face  paint.  They  didn't  know  it  was  dangerous." 

Children  are  not  swimming  in  the  rivers  the  way  their  parents  did.  Pools 
are  commonplace  next  to  the  ranch  homes  around  the  reservation.  "We  should 
be  able  to  swim  wherever  we  want,"  said  9-year-old  Casey  Cole  Benedict, 
whose  Mohawk  name  is  Karonhiakwas . "It's  not  that  way  anymore." 

We  gather  our  minds  together  to  send  greetings  and  thanks  to  all  the 
Animal  life  in  the  world.  They  have  many  things  to  teach  us  as  people. 

The  fluoride  problem  came  to  a head  first,  when  the  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses  began  to  die. 

The  Mohawks  sued  the  aluminum  companies,  and  Reynolds  spent  millions  of 
dollars  installing  scrubbers  on  the  smokestacks,  which  no  longer  belch 
yellow  smoke. 

The  wake-up  call  for  PCBs  came  in  1985,  when  state  wildlife  pathologist 
Ward  Stone  and  Health  Department  chemist  Brian  Bush  went  to  Akwesasne. 
Katsi  Cook,  the  Mohawk  midwife,  visited  Stone  to  talk  about  her  concerns 
about  PCBs  getting  into  the  food  supply. 

"I  was  worried  about  the  babies  that  I was  delivering,"  she  said. 

At  the  now-infamous  cove.  Stone  saw  children  wading  in  mud  that  turned 
out  to  be  hazardous  waste.  He  found  a turtle  so  toxic  that  it,  too, 
qualified  as  hazardous  waste.  People  knew  that  there  were  PCBs  at  the  GM 
dump,  but  they  didn't  know  how  badly  the  area  was  poisoned. 

A group  of  summer  interns  collected  animals  for  Stone  in  the  late  1980s, 
and  the  numbers  coming  back  on  the  shrews,  mice,  turtles,  fish,  frogs, 
rabbits,  muskrats  and  ducks  made  the  pattern  clear. 

"The  stories  the  animals  had  to  tell  us  were  just  compelling,"  said 
Arquette,  one  of  the  interns  and  a Cornell  student  at  the  time.  "We  had  no 
doubt  about  the  extent  of  contamination,  the  effects  on  wildlife.  We  had 
thousands  of  animals." 

Most  disturbing  were  the  toxic  turtles.  Turtles  don't  move  around  much 
from  year  to  year,  and  are  considered  indicators  of  the  health  of  their 
immediate  surroundings.  They  are  also  a religious  symbol  to  Mohawks  and 
other  Indians,  who  believe  the  Creator  formed  Earth  on  a turtle's  back. 


North  America  is  frequently  referred  to  as  Turtle  Island. 

The  GM  dumps  are  a continuing  source  of  contention.  The  Mohawks  and  the 
state  of  New  York  want  them  cleaned  up  and  contaminants  removed.  They 
refuse  to  allow  GM  to  work  on  projects  on  the  reservation  until  the  source 
of  pollution  is  removed. 

GM  and  the  EPA  want  to  cap  the  dumps,  leaving  the  contents  in  place,  and 
insert  an  underground  wall  to  prevent  further  contamination  of  the 
watershed . 

"GM  cannot  do  anything,  in  terms  of  remedial  work  at  the  site,  without 
EPA  permission,"  said  Hansen,  the  GM  attorney. 

GM  removed  some  18,000  cubic  yards  of  contaminated  sediment  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  1995,  and  Reynolds  completed  its  dredging  in  the  summer  of 
this  year. 

Representatives  of  the  state,  the  EPA,  GM  and  the  Mohawks  met  Thursday 
for  the  first  time  to  attempt  to  work  out  a cleanup  program  satisfactory 
to  all  parties. 

On  the  Hudson  River,  EPA  chief  Christie  Whitman  is  to  issue  final 
regulations  this  month  ordering  the  General  Electric  Co.  to  dig  up 
sediment  in  a 40-mile  stretch  of  the  river  upstate.  GE  dumped  the 
chemicals  there  for  30  years.  The  dredging  will  cost  the  company  at  least 
$460  million. 

Everything  we  need  to  live  a good  life  is  here  on  this  Mother  Earth. 

On  the  eastern  end  of  the  reservation  there  is  a sloping,  brush-covered 
field  ending  at  the  banks  of  a tributary  to  the  Grasse  River.  About  50 
yards  from  the  water  is  a small,  shallow  pool  with  tall  strands  of 
sweetgrass,  used  in  basket  making. 

Around  the  pool  are  small  black  ash  saplings  and  other  plants.  It  is  a 
fledgling  wetlands,  filled  with  plants  and  trees  that  used  to  flourish  on 
the  reservation. 

"The  kids  designed  the  wetlands,"  said  teacher  Elizabeth  Perkins  of  the 
Freedom  School.  "They  drew  what  they  wanted  in  there,  how  they  wanted  it 
and  then  came  and  planted  them. 

The  kids  frequently  had  to  peel  off  leeches  after  spending  the  afternoon 
working  to  reclaim  the  land.  But  their  effort  seems  to  be  working. 

"We've  lost  whatever  plants  were  in  our  wetlands,"  Perkins  said.  "But  I 
think  they  can  be  restored." 

And  at  summer's  end,  the  little  pond,  flanked  with  sage,  rippled  from 
the  antics  of  hundreds  of  baby  frogs. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Journal  News,  a Gannett  Co.  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Wenatchee  Band  is  still  waiting  for  the  land  that  was  promised  to  them  by 
the  Federal  Government 

NESPELEM,  WA.-E.  Richard  Hart  wrote  a book  about  the  Wenatchee  Band 
based  on  the  research  he  has  done.  He  used  this  information  to  make  a 
one-hour  long  Documentary  Film  about  the  Wenatchee  Band.  Tribal  Members 
were  given  a sneak  preview  of  the  film  when  it  was  shown  on  Sunday, 

Oct.  14,  here  at  the  Tribal  Longhouse. 

One  of  the  main  points  Richard  brought  out  after  the  film  was  shown  was 
that  Article  10  of  the  1855  Walla  Walla  Treaty  set  aside  a 23,000  acre 
Wenatchapm  Fishery  Reserve  for  the  Wenatchee  Band.  A survey  to  set  aside 
this  land  for  the  Band  was  never  done  after  the  Treaty  was  signed.  The 
city  of  Leavenworth,  WA.,  and  where  the  Icicle  River  enters  the  Wenatchee 
River  is  included  in  this  23,000  acres  of  land. 

It  was  in  1892  that  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  built  a line  that 
entered  the  Wenatchee  Band's  territory.  The  arrival  of  the  railroad  meant 


that  their  land  would  probably  be  invaded  by  white  settlers.  The 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1893  ordered  the  Band's  land  to  be 
surveyed.  A Yakama  Indian  Agent  ordered  the  surveyor  to  do  his  work  at  a 
place  that  was  located  many  miles  away  from  the  23,000  reserve  that  was 
promised  to  the  Wenatchee  Band  in  the  1855  Treaty. 

The  Interior  Department  was  being  pressured  by  the  greedy  white  settlers 
to  ask  the  Wenatchee  Band  to  give  up  their  land.  The  crooked  Yakama  Indian 
Agent  set  up  a meeting  that  was  held  and  attended  by  a small  group  of 
Wenatchee  Indians  and  by  the  Yakama  Indian  Nation.  The  Wenatchee  Indians 
did  not  want  to  give  up  their  land... so  they  left  the  meeting  and  returned 
home . 

Afterwards,  U.S.  Government  Officials  promised  the  Yakama  Indian  Nation 
that  the  Wenatchee  Band  would  be  given  between  14,000  to  28,000  acres  of 
land  where  they  lived,  and  that  each  Indian  would  receive  an  allotment 
within  this  land... and  the  Wenatchee  Band  would  not  lose  any  of  their 
treaty  rights. 

The  Yakama  Indian  Nation  agreed  to  the  terms,  and  the  1894  Act  of 
Congress  approved  the  agreement,  and  the  Act  also  guaranteed  that  the 
Wenatchee  Band  would  retain  their  fishing  rights  as  well  as  their  right  to 
hunt,  and  gather  traditional  Indian  food. 

TODAY. . .the  descendants  of  the  Wenatchee  Band  are  still  waiting  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  live  up  to  their  promises.  It's  been  146-years  since 
the  1855  Treaty... and  107-years  since  the  1894  Congressional  Act  was 
passed . 

One  of  the  things  that  the  1894  Act  did  was  separate  some  families. 

Today  some  family  members  may  be  enrolled  members  of  the  Colville 
Confederated  Tribes .. .while  the  rest  of  the  family  are  enrolled  with  the 
Yakama  Indian  Nation! 

Copyright  c.  2001  Tribal  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Relations; 

Because  of  the  Tribal  election  the  issue  of  the  hog  factory  has  been  put 
on  the  back  burner,  but  I would  like  to  warn  you  that  a Federal  Dudge  is 
trying  to  force  a settlement  on  the  Tribe  and  everything  seems  to  be 
hushed  up.  Without  public  input  and  discussion  on  any  settlement  it's  a 
good  bet  the  public  will  suffer.  A few  weeks  ago  while  I was  on  a tour  of 
the  hog  factory,  I saw  a truckload  of  partially  grown  pigs  being  trucked 
out  to  another  Bell  Farms  hog  factory.  Because  these  pigs  were  obviously 
not  going  to  market,  I asked  how  the  Tribe  was  being  compensated,  the 
consultant  they  had  conducting  the  tour  couldn't  answer,  but  claimed  they 
would  produce  the  financial  records  showing  the  Tribe  wasn't  being  ripped 
off.  (He  even  promised  to  resign  if  they  were  not  produced).  However  the 
meeting  took  place  and  no  financial  records  were  produced.  Perhaps  the 
Tribe  is  being  compensated  for  these  partially  grown  pigs,  who  knows?  But 
I know  they  failed  to  answer  any  financial  questions  the  Chairman  of  the 
Land  Office  asked  them  in  the  meeting.  Also  no  financial  records  were 
produced  despite  the  promise. 

I'm  just  using  an  example  to  point  up  some  of  the  financial  problems 
with  the  Hog  Factory.  There  are  plenty  more,  beginning  with;  why  was  a 
major  portion  of  the  Tribes'  Mni  Wiconi  water  project  made  available  to 
Bell  Farms  specifically  instead  of  being  sold  by  bid?  Is  it  normal 
business  practice  to  pre-designate  a major  water  project  for  one  man  and 
his  company?  In  a previous  letter  I explained  my  objections  to  industrial 
pig  factories  on  cultural  and  environmental  grounds.  Those  reasons  still 


exist,  but  I believe  there  are  also  some  serious  financial  questions  that 
need  to  be  answered.  As  I read  the  contract,  the  Tribe  has  sustained  most 
of  the  financial  risk,  provided  the  land,  water  and  resources  and 
therefore  should  receive  the  major  share  of  the  profits,  giving  Bell  Farms 
75%  does  not  seem  fair.  All  that  Bell  Farms  seems  to  bring  to  the  deal  is 
pig  farm  expertise,  for  that  they  should  be  compensated  at  the  going  rate 
for  managers  of  such  facilities. 

Even  the  $7  million  dollar  loan  Bell  Farms  got  from  a bank  seems  to  be 
at  least  partially  collateralized  by  Tribal  trust  property  (the  permanent 
onsite  structures).  Where  the  75%  figure  comes  from  needs  to  be  explained. 

Also  it  seems  none  of  the  Tribes  expenses  are  coming  out  of  the 
operating  costs  of  the  Factory,  but  ALL  of  Bell  Farms  expenses  are  paid 
for  from  the  operating  costs  of  the  Factory,  not  by  Bell  Farms.  All  legal 
fees  of  Bell  Farms  are  paid  for  out  of  the  operating  costs,  meaning  the 
Tribe  pays  25%  no  matter  what.  But  the  Tribe  pays  for  its  own  legal  costs. 

The  same  goes  for  TECRO  costs  and  many  other  things.  It  looks  to  me  like 
the  only  expense  Bell  Farms  has  in  this  project  is  the  one  dollar  per  year 
lease  money  they  pay  for  the  land! 

Let's  see...  that  adds  up  to  a grand  total  of  $15,  right?  But  the  Tribe 
is  incurring  many  Hog  factory  related  expenses  which  are  not  covered  by 
operating  costs  as  they  should  be  if  this  is  really  to  be  a profitable 
partnership.  From  governmental  expenses  such  as  law  enforcement  and 
record  keeping,  to  water  testing  and  environmental  cleanup,  all  of  the 
Tribes'  pig  related  expenses  are  paid  for  by  the  Tribe  instead  of  being 
taken  out  of  the  operating  costs  of  the  project.  Meaning  more  profit  for 
Bell  Farms  and  less  for  the  Tribe  of  course. 

Whoever  negotiated  this  deal  for  the  Tribe  did  not  seem  to  have  the 
basic  business  skills  needed  to  keep  from  being  taken  advantage  of,  and 
they  very  obviously  did  not  know  the  intensive  factory  hog  farm  business. 
Too  many  business  details  were  left  out  and  apparently  never  negotiated. 
There  was  no  cost-benefit  analysis  done  for  the  Tribe  before  the  project 
was  approved,  much  less  a contract  signed.  There  is  no  onsite  product  or 
marketing  monitor  for  the  Tribe  so  no  one  knows  how  many  pigs  are  fed  or 
when  and  where  they  are  shipped  or  sold.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  even  a 
proper  definition  of  the  word  "profit"  or  how  it  will  be  figured,  all  that 
seems  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Bell  Farms  bookkeeper.  Who  knows  exactly 
what  Bell  Farms  fiduciary  responsibilities  to  the  Tribe  are  if  they  are 
not  written  down?  Worst  of  all,  the  Tribes'  sovereign  immunity  to  suit 
was  waived,  putting  Tribal  assets,  not  related  to  the  pig  project,  at  risk. 

All  Tribes  should  require  a referendum  vote  before  waiving  sovereignty 
since  Tribal  Sovereignty  is  so  vital  in  protecting  Tribal  assets,  which 
belong  to  future  generations  not  any  government. 

As  I said,  a federal  judge  is  trying  to  force  this  bad  deal  on  the 
people  and  is  delaying  his  ruling  and  that  of  the  appeals  court  to  put 
undue  pressure  on  the  Tribe.  I hope  this  new  Council  will  see  fit  to  ask 
the  hard  financial  questions  about  the  pig  factory  contract  and  demand 
that  the  Court  restore  the  Tribes  sovereign  authority  to  conduct  its  own 
business . 

Carter  Camp,  Rosebud 
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Pawnees  move  ahead  on  plan  for  new  clinic 

2001-11-07 

By  Dawn  Marks 


The  Oklahoman 

PAWNEE  --  After  waiting  more  than  20  years,  the  Pawnee  Nation  finally 
should  get  a replacement  for  its  73-year-  old  clinic. 

Officials  are  in  the  design  phase  for  the  Pawnee  Health  Center. 
Construction  should  begin  in  late  spring,  with  completion  due  in  December 
2003. 

Muriel  Robedeaux,  project  coordinator,  said  the  project  is  subject  to 
funding. 

The  Pawnee  Nation  has  waited  many  years  to  replace  the  building  built  in 
1928  as  a hospital.  When  the  building  was  turned  over  to  the  Indian  Health 
Service  in  the  1960s,  the  tribe  was  promised  a new  hospital,  she  said. 

However,  members  still  were  waiting  when  the  hospital  was  downgraded  to 
an  outpatient  clinic  in  1981  and  the  tribe  again  was  promised  a 
replacement  clinic,  Robedeaux  said. 

The  center  is  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  nation,  she  said. 

"Most  of  the  others  have  been  replaced,"  she  said.  "The  access  is  pretty 
horrible,  especially  for  the  handicapped  and  the  elders.  It's  a beautiful 
facility,  but  it  just  costs  so  much  to  keep  up  with  the  new  regulations. 
Plus,  there's  just  not  enough  space  for  our  clients." 

The  27,000-square-foot  building  also  has  had  structural,  electrical  and 
mechanical  problems. 

This  time,  the  nation  is  on  pace  to  replace  that  building,  she  said. 

"Some  of  (the  clients  and  staff)  are  starting  to  get  excited  about  it," 
Robedeaux  said.  "We're  running  with  it  and  trying  to  make  sure  we  get  a 
facility  that  meets  the  needs  of  our  people  and  also  reflects  our 
culture. " 

The  Pawnee  Nation  received  $1.7  million  in  federal  funds  in  the  last 
year  for  the  design  process.  Officials  are  waiting  for  federal  legislators 
to  sign  the  appropriations  bill  that  would  direct  $5  million  to  the  Indian 
Health  Service  for  the  first  phase  of  construction,  Robedeaux  said. 

The  67,000-square-foot  building  will  be  built  on  tribal  property  and 
cost  between  $17  million  and  $20  million.  Tribal  officials  expect 
legislators  to  designate  funds  in  phases,  she  said.  The  health  center  will 
remain  an  outpatient  clinic  providing  services  such  as  dental,  vision. 
X-ray  and  mental  health. 

Copyright  c.  2001,  Produced  by  NewsOK/The  Oklahoman  and  KWTV  News  9. 
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YELLOWSTONE  GRAZING  DECISION  HIDDEN  FROM  PUBLIC 

MISSOULA,  Montana,  November  2,  2001  (ENS)  - An  alliance  of  Yellowstone 
bison  advocates  is  criticizing  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  (USFS)  for  keeping 
the  pubic  in  the  dark  on  their  plans  to  renew  a grazing  allotment  on 
National  Forest  land  that  provides  traditional  habitat  for  Yellowstone's 
wild  bison  herd. 

The  groups  say  the  USFS  failed  to  provide  updates  to  the  67,520  people 
who  commented  on  the  Bison  Management  Plan  developed  by  the  state  of 
Montana  and  several  federal  agencies  including  Yellowstone  National  Park 
and  the  USFS. 

"The  Forest  Service  has  abrogated  its  responsibility  to  the  American 
public  and  to  America's  bison  by  avoiding  public  scrutiny  of  this  critical 
issue  and  by  downplaying  the  significance  of  its  decision  on  the  future  of 
cows  and  wildlife  on  public  lands,"  said  Michael  Markarian,  executive  vice 
president  of  The  Fund  for  Animals. 

On  September  28,  the  Hebgen  Lake  District  of  the  Gallatin  National 
Forest  issued  a scoping  letter  to  125  parties  "seeking  public  comments  on 


a proposal  to  continue  livestock  grazing  on  the  Horse  Butte  allotment 
through  reissuance  of  a term  grazing  permit." 

The  grazing  allotment  permits  147  cow/calf  pairs  and  30  horses  to  range 
on  2,065  acres  of  National  Forest  land  on  Horse  Butte  Peninsula  near  West 
Yellowstone,  Montana.  The  annual  allotment  returns  $750.60  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

Horse  Butte  provides  winter  range  and  spring  calving  habitat  for 
Yellowstone's  migrating  bison  herds  and  is  also  the  staging  grounds  for 
Montana  Department  of  Livestock  bison  haze,  capture  and  slaughter 
operations.  Since  the  mid-1980's,  more  than  3,000  buffalo  have  been  killed 
to  control  brucellosis. 

The  government  estimates  it  will  cost  $2.6  to  $2.9  million  dollars  a 
year  to  implement  its'  15  year  plan. 

"The  federal  government  and  the  State  of  Montana  are  spending  millions 
of  our  taxpayer  dollars  to  implement  their  plan,  surely  they  have  some 
money  left  over  to  keep  the  public  informed  of  how  they  are  living  up  to 
their  agreement,"  said  Darrell  Geist  of  Cold  Mountain,  Cold  Rivers. 

In  a letter  to  U.S.  Forest  Service  Chief  Dale  Bosworth,  The  Fund  for 
Animals,  Schubert  & Associates,  The  Ecology  Center  Inc.  and  Cold  Mountain, 
Cold  Rivers  requested  that  the  agency: 

* Invite  the  participation  of  the  67,520  people  who  commented  on  the 
Bison  Management  Plan  for  the  State  of  Montana  and  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  and  re-start  the  public  comment  period 

* Develop  a website  to  facilitate  public  involvement  in  the  Forest's 
proposal  to  reissue  a grazing  allotment  for  Horse  Butte 

* Hold  public  meetings  in  West  Yellowstone  and  Bozeman,  Montana  and  other 
communities  that  have  demonstrated  an  interest  in  this  proposal 

"For  more  than  a decade  the  Forest  Service  has  been  complicit  in  the 
destruction  of  Yellowstone  bison  for  the  sole  benefit  of  ranchers  and  a 
handful  of  cattle,"  said  D.D.  Schubert  of  Schubert  & Associates.  "The 
Forest  Service  has  an  opportunity  to  ensure  that  bison,  not  cattle,  are 
given  priority  on  public  lands  outside  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
must  engage  all  interested  parties  in  this  debate.  Anything  less  is 
unacceptable . " 

http://ens-news.com/ens/nov2001/2001L-ll-02-09.html  Enviro  Briefs  : a 
Service  of  Barefoot  Connections  Subscription  information 
at : http://nativenewsonline.org/natnews . htm 
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Montana  in  brief/News  Clips 
By  Gazette  Staff 
"Blackfeet  group  wins  award" 

HAVRE,  Montana  - "The  Eagle  Shield  Center  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation 
has  won  a $200,000  award  for  its  efforts  to  help  elders  overcome  health 
problems . 

The  center,  which  serves  the  Blackfeet  and  Blood  people,  is  one  of  13 
community  based  organizations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  receive  a 
SHARE  award  from  Glaxo-SmithKline  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Institute  on  Aging. 

The  money  will  go  toward  a wellness  program  featuring  holistic  healing, 
water  aerobics,  low-impact  aerobics,  exercises  and  nutrition  education, 
director  Connie  Bremmer  said." 

Copyright  c.  2001,  The  Billings  Gazette 
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Indian  bank's  goal  to  boost  reservation  businesses 

STAFF  AND  WIRE  REPORTS 

published:  11/12/01 

Some  tribal  leaders  skeptical 

BILLINGS,  Mont.  - American  Indian  tribes  have  not  always  had  the  easiest 
time  persuading  traditional  banks  to  lend  them  money,  even  for  some  of 
their  more  basic  needs. 

Now,  the  tribes  are  turning  to  themselves,  opening  what  officials  say 
will  be  the  only  nationwide  Indian  bank  in  the  country. 

A dozen  tribes  and  Alaska  Native  corporations  have  invested  - reportedly 
about  $1  million  each  - in  the  Native  American  National  Bank,  which  this 
fall  opened  its  first  branch  office  in  Browning,  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian 
Reservation  in  northwest  Montana. 

Organizers  say  the  bank,  with  assets  of  about  $25  million,  will  serve  as 
an  alternative  lender  for  tribal  governments  in  need  of  financial  aid  for 
reservation  development  projects. 

"The  number  one  concern  for  tribes  is  lack  of  access  to  financing,"  said 
Tex  Hall,  chairman  of  North  Dakota's  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  and  one  of 
the  founders. 

But  the  bank  also  will  serve  another  important  purpose  - giving  the 
tribes  a way  to  invest  in  their  reservations  and  those  of  other  tribes. 

"At  the  end  of  the  day,  we  want  to  invest  in  something  that  gives  back 
to  us,"  Hall  said.  "If  we  create  our  own  bank,  we  can  come  to  ourselves." 

But  Steve  Emery,  director  of  the  Sicangu  Policy  Institute  at  Sinte 
Gleska  University  in  Mission,  wonders  how  the  bank  will  be  able  to  avoid 
the  challenges  that  make  other  lenders  leery  of  doing  business  on 
reservations . 

"I'm  not  sure  how  that  answers  the  problem  of  how  people  who  cannot  meet 
the  standards  for  commercial  banks  get  access  to  credit. 

"If  you  take  a greater  percentage  of  high-risk  loans,  that  downgrades 
your  portfolio  and  likely  your  return,"  he  says. 

Retail  banking  services  eventually  will  be  offered  through  branch 
offices  as  they  are  established.  But  the  bank's  initial  emphasis  will  be 
on  commercial  banking  and  making  loans  for  projects  that  "stimulate 
economic  growth,"  said  Dohn  Beirise,  the  bank's  president  and  chief 
executive  officer. 

Emery  doubts  the  bank  will  ever  be  able  to  establish  branches  on 
reservations  throughout  the  country. 

"How  does  this  help  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Indian  get  credit?"  he  wondered. 

Native  American  Bancorporation,  the  bank's  Denver-based  holding  company, 
is  led  by  a board  of  tribal  leaders,  many  of  whom  have  extensive 
experience  in  operating  such  cash-heavy  ventures  as  tribal  casinos. 

Among  the  founding  investors  from  the  West  are  Arctic  Slope  Regional 
Corp.  and  Sealaska  Corp.,  both  of  Alaska;  the  Blackfeet  and  Chippewa  Cree 
tribes,  both  of  Montana;  the  Eastern  Shoshone  Tribe  of  Wyoming;  the  Navajo 
Nation;  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  North  Dakota;  and  the  Ute  Mountain 
Ute  Tribe  of  Colorado. 

In  an  article  on  the  bank,  the  New  York  Times  reported  that  the  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux  are  also  investors. 


While  tribal  leaders  and  some  experts  say  the  bank  has  the  ingredients 
to  succeed,  some  industry  officials  and  analysts  also  cite  possible 
challenges . 

Among  them:  developing  relationships  among  Indians  and  non-Indians, 
expanding  the  bank's  deposit  base  and  offering  other  competitive  services 
that  would  make  it  an  attractive  banking  option. 

Along  those  lines,  one  of  the  bank's  first  moves  was  to  established  a 
nonprofit  community  development  corporation  to  focus  on  the  needs  of  small 
businesses  and  tribal  members,  Beirise  said. 

3.D.  Colbert,  president  of  the  North  American  Native  Bankers  Association, 
a nonprofit  group  of  Indian-owned  financial  institutions,  said  the 
national  Indian  bank  is,  among  other  things,  an  effort  among  Indian 
nations  "to  kind  of  consolidate  some  of  the  economic  power  and  gains  they 
have  achieved." 

However,  he  said  that  alone  does  not  guarantee  all  tribes  will  find  it 
appealing. 

"I  don't  think  tribes  are  going  to  do  business  with  a bank  just  because 
it's  tribally  owned,"  Colbert  said. 

Beirise  agreed.  "We  have  to  be  competitive  with  existing  credit 
providers,"  he  said.  "Our  objective  is  to  assure  there  is  competition  for 
Indian  business  and  to  fill  the  gaps  that  exist"  in  serving  Indians'  needs. 

Tribal  sovereignty,  the  often  rocky  reservation  economies  and  sometimes 
turbulent  tribal  leadership  have  made  some  lenders  leery  of  extending 
credit  to  tribes. 

Getting  financing  for  casinos  has  never  been  much  of  a problem,  but 
tribal  officials  say  lenders  are  less  gracious  when  it  comes  to  financing 
projects  such  as  new  sewers,  water  systems  or  other  infrastructure  needs. 

"I  think  it's  fair  to  say  the  gaping  hole  is  serving  the  local  needs  of 
tribes  and  tribal  members,"  Beirise  said. 

"It's  hard,  as  a tribe,  to  try  to  get  loans  from  banks  that  don't 
understand  the  political  realm  of  tribal  governments,"  added  Leo  Kennerly, 
a tribal  business  council  member  from  the  Blackfeet  reservation. 

Diana  Yates,  a financial  services  analyst  with  A.G.  Edwards,  believes 
the  bank  could  succeed  because  its  founders  do  know  about  the  inner 
workings  of  tribal  governments. 

"This  is  a chance  to  pool  their  resources  across  the  United  States  and 
grow  and  learn  and  prosper,"  she  said. 

Emery  says  the  bank's  success  in  part  depends  upon  the  extent  with  which 
it  is  able  to  insulate  itself  from  frequent  upheavals  in  leadership  in 
some  tribes. 

"They  have  to  divorce  it  from  tribal  politics  and  run  it  as  a bank,"  he 
said . 

Hall  called  the  timing  of  the  bank  opportune. 

"There's  a new  movement  in  tribal  governments.  They're  saying,  'It's  a 
new  century.  Why  are  we  still  facing  (high)  unemployment?'  " he  said. 

"This  is  so  ideal.  This  timing,  it's  a godsend." 

Executive  offices  of  the  holding  company  and  bank  will  be  in  Denver, 
considered  a more  accessible  site  for  more  customers,  Beirise  said. 
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Candidate  advocates  'decertification'  of  tribe 
MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  5,  2001 

With  his  sights  on  Congress  but  his  campaign  still  focused  on  an  issue 
that  brought  him  to  prominence,  author  Deff  Benedict  is  once  again  calling 
for  the  termination  of  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribal  Nation  of 


Connecticut . 

This  time  around,  however,  the  man  behind  "Without  Reservation"  isn't 
labeling  his  solution  with  a term  that  would  otherwise  raise  the  eyebrows 
of  potential  colleagues  on  Capitol  Hill.  While  acknowledging  the  idea  is 
frightful,  Benedict  instead  creates  an  entirely  new  name  for  terminating 
the  federal  trust  relationship:  "decertification." 

"Decertification  scares  people,"  Benedict  writes  in  a November  4 
editorial  published  in  The  New  London  Day.  "It  shouldn't." 

"Decertification  means  the  Mashantucket  Pequots  would  be  reduced  from  a 
sovereign  nation  to  a corporation, " he  continues,  adding  later  that  his 
proposal  is  not  "anti-Indian"  but  "anti-fraud." 

Those  are  heavy  words  coming  from  a candidate  seeking  the  Democratic 
nomination  to  run  for  Congress.  Yet  for  Benedict,  who  claims  the 
Mashantucket  Tribe  cannot  document  its  genealogical  relationship  to  the 
historic  Pequot  Tribe,  they  are  nothing  new. 

But  considering  that  the  last  time  he  advocated  termination  --  in  an 
editorial  published  in  the  same  paper  last  year  --  he  didn't  give  his 
proposition  an  exact  name,  one  might  consider  his  latest  salvo  an 
improvement.  And  although  he  has  said  the  Mashantucket  Tribe  isn't  his 
only  sticking  point,  his  editorial  makes  clear  it  is  the  one  on  which  he 
is  banking  his  campaign. 

"Never  underestimate  the  resolve  of  one  leader,"  Benedict  concludes, 
after  criticizing  Gov.  lohn  Rowland  (R)  and  freshman  Congressman  Rob 
Simmons  (R),  whose  seat  is  being  targeted  come  2002,  for  not  trying  to 
terminate  the  tribe  themselves. 

Whatever  the  name,  termination  is  yet  another  in  a long  line  of  failed 
policies,  one  that  began  in  the  1950s  as  a way  to  assimilate  tribes  into 
mainstream  society.  The  reservation  system  was  holding  Indian  people  back, 
the  argument  went. 

The  premise  soon  proved  faulty,  not  to  mention  fatal.  Some  of  the 
nation's  most  successful  tribes,  such  as  Menominee  Nation  of  Wisconsin, 
went  from  wealth  and  self-sufficiency  to  new  levels  of  poverty,  all  thanks 
to  termination. 

When  the  dust  settled,  more  than  100  nations,  tribes,  bands,  villages 
and  rancherias  lost  their  federal  recognition.  Some,  like  the  Menominee, 
fought  back  and  had  their  status  restored,  while  others  are  still  pushing. 

For  the  Pequot  Tribe,  says  Benedict,  termination  is  the  only  "honest" 
solution  to  problems  local  communities  have  faced  with  the  advent  of  the 
tribe's  successful  casino.  Oddly  enough,  however,  Benedict's  position  puts 
him  in  an  interesting  place  politically. 

After  all,  it  took  a Republican  --  President  Richard  Nixon  --  to  stop 
termination  and  usher  in  a new  era  of  self-determination.  It  took  another 
Republican  --  President  Ronald  Reagan,  whose  tribal  policies  are  heralded 
today  by  the  Bush  administration  --  to  have  the  practice  officially 
repealed . 

And  when  the  Washington  State  Republican  Party  last  year  passed  its  own 
termination  resolution,  it  caused  such  an  uproar  that  the  Republican 
National  Committee  --  along  with  Sens.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-Colo.) 
and  John  McCain  (R-Ariz.),  two  key  lawmakers  on  Indian  issues  --  wrote 
tribal  leaders,  promising  that  the  policy  would  never  be  brought  back. 

Even  former  Sen.  Slade  Gorton,  the  Washington  Republican  who  fought  tribes 
on  a number  of  fronts,  said  termination  wasn't  an  option,  no  matter  how 
large  the  dispute  --  and  he  had  some  big  ones. 

So  where  Benedict's  campaign  will  go  is  murky.  No  doubt  it  will  get  him 
votes  in  his  1st  Congressional  District  among  those  who  oppose  the 
Mashantucket  Tribe's  land-into-trust  applications. 

But  beyond  southeastern  Connecticut,  his  views  are  likely  to  raise 
serious  objections,  should  he  make  it  to  Congress.  Although  he  says  only 
the  Mashantucket  Tribe  is  the  only  target  of  his  final  solution,  tribes 
will  be  there  to  "organize"  against  any  attack,  said  one  advocate. 

"These  things  are  cyclical,"  said  former  Assistant  Secretary  Kevin  Gover. 
"This  neo-termination  movement  that  we  see  coming  from  New  England  will  be 
dealt  with  and  we'll  move  on." 
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Interior's  number  two  takes  lead  on  trust  reform 
MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  5,  2001 

With  a showdown  looming  in  federal  court,  the  Department  of  Interior  is 
in  a rushed  but  concerted  effort  to  prove  to  a skeptical  judge  that  the 
government  is  in  charge  of  trust  reform. 

By  all  accounts,  it  is  a tough  task  for  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  her  aides 
and  her  top  officials.  In  just  a little  over  a week,  her  defense  team  -- 
which  has  already  faced  criticism  from  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth 
--  must  submit  a response  showing  why  she  shouldn't  be  held  in  contempt 
for  her  handling  of  the  assets  of  an  estimated  300,000  American  Indians. 

But  Norton  must  also  argue  why  Lamberth  shouldn't  place  the  system  into 
the  hands  of  a receiver,  or  outside  caretaker.  The  government  has  so  far 
resisted  the  notion  and  although  Norton's  new  attorneys  could  change 
course,  it  is  unlikely  the  Justice  Department  would  make  such  a drastic 
move . 

To  that  end.  Deputy  Secretary  3.  Steven  Griles  has  quickly  inserted 
himself  into  the  debacle  over  the  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  trust 
since  being  sworn  in  to  his  post  in  Duly.  As  number  two  in  command  at  the 
Interior,  Griles  has  taken  the  lead  to  reform  --  for  lack  of  a better  term 
--  trust  reform. 

By  at  least  one  public  and  embarrassing  incident,  the  effort  hasn't  been 
a bursting  success.  A mass  mailing  Griles  sent  to  11,000  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA)  and  Office  of  Special  Trustee  (OST)  employees  in  response  to 
special  master  Alan  Balaran's  recommendation  of  contempt  caused  a stir 
over  anthrax  in  the  Southwest  as  employees  were  sent  home  and  told  to  burn 
a court  order. 

Still,  officials  and  senior  management  have  noted  potential 
breakthroughs.  Mindful  of  a November  30  court  hearing  with  Lamberth  that 
could  serve  as  the  start  of  a criminal  and  civil  sanctions  trial,  Griles 
will  be  looking  to  have  the  Interior  speak  in  "one  voice"  and  avoid  a 
collision  course  with  contempt,  they  said. 

"He  has  taken  the  lead  in  a very  determined  fashion,"  said  one  official 
in  close  contact  with  Griles. 

A key  component  of  Griles'  effort  is  an  independent  assessment  of  the 
government's  High-Level  Implementation  Plan  (HLIP)  --  the  blueprint  to 
trust  reform  --  by  EDS  Corporation,  a management  consulting  firm.  Last 
Wednesday,  top  officials  received  an  oral  briefing  from  EDS,  which  is 
making  a dozen  or  so  specific  recommendations  covering  everything  from  a 
$40  million  software  system  widely  seen  as  a failure  to  the  cleanup  of 
records  dating  back  to  1887,  when  the  IIM  trust  was  initiated. 

According  to  officials  familiar  with  the  private  briefing,  none  of  the 
recommendations  are  a surprise  to  the  government  and  are  similar  to 
concerns  Congressional  investigators  have  recently  relayed  to  the  Interior. 
The  recommendations  also  follow  steps  Special  Trustee  Tom  Slonaker  has 
been  taking  since  Norton  in  Duly  issued  a secretarial  order  to 
"streamline"  trust  reform,  they  said. 

Having  cost  the  government  $3  million,  the  review  will  include  a "road 
map"  that  Norton's  lawyers  are  expected  to  file  in  court  next  week.  All 
told,  it  is  hoped  that  EDS  will  bring  "quite  a bit  of  credibility"  to  the 
government's  case,  according  to  one  official. 

Beyond  Griles'  undertakings.  Assistant  Secretary  Neal  McCaleb  has 
focused  on  reports  by  court  monitor  Joseph  S.  Kieffer  III  that  have 
spelled  out  a particularly  rocky  relationship  between  the  BIA  and  OST, 
which  is  overseen  by  Slonaker.  To  remedy  problems  that  have  festered  over 
the  years,  McCaleb  will  be  looking  to  make  changes  among  his  senior 


management  team,  which  includes  Deputy  Commissioner  Sharon  Blackwell,  that 
will  demonstrate  proof  of  leadership  to  Lamberth. 

Whether  these  latest  rumblings  will  have  an  impact  is  an  open  question. 

A former  lobbyist  for  the  mining  industry,  Griles  was  a member  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  serving  at  the  Interior  --  along  with  Norton, 
incidentally  --  when  Congressional  reports  in  no  easy  terms  began 
broadcasting  the  failures  of  the  IIM  trust. 

Yet  not  much  has  changed  since  Griles  was  last  in  a position  of 
leadership.  Despite  numerous  investigations,  acts  of  Congress,  secretarial 
orders  and  court  decisions,  the  government  still  can't  provide  any 
beneficiary  with  an  accounting  of  his  or  her  funds. 

But  within  the  coming  weeks.  Interior  officials  insist  the  government 
will  demonstrate  its  dedication  to  the  trust.  Changes  that  are  occurring 
are  "the  reaction  to  some  of  the  criticism"  the  department  has  faced,  said 
spokesperson  Keith  Parsky. 

"The  main  message  is:  'Yes,  everyone  takes  this  seriously,'"  said  Parsky. 

The  Interior,  of  course,  faces  serious  credibility  problems  that  leave 
little  room  for  failure.  Whatever  response  the  Bush  administration  has 
will  depend  on  something  that  has  so  far  proven  difficult  for  the 
government  to  show:  commitment. 

"We've  got  to  follow  through  and  do  what  we  told  the  court  we're  going 
to  do,"  said  one  official,  acknowledging  past  failures. 
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Navajo  police  arrest  6 in  deaths  of  4 

Associated  Press 

Nov.  07,  2001  17:30:00 

ROUND  ROCK  - Navajo  tribal  police  have  arrested  six  people  in  connection 
with  the  deaths  of  four  victims  whose  bodies  were  found  within  days  of 
each  other  and  whose  vehicles  had  been  taken. 

The  bodies  of  David  K.  Begay,  47,  of  Round  Rock,  and  Gesbert  Sam,  30,  of 
Pinon,  were  found  Saturday  in  a shallow  grave  along  U.S.  191  after  their 
vehicle  was  carjacked,  said  Lt.  Ivan  Tsosie,  the  Navajo  Nation  criminal 
investigator  acting  chief  in  Window  Rock. 

And  the  bodies  of  Alice  Slim  and  her  9-year-old  granddaughter,  both  of 
Ft.  Defiance,  Ariz.,  were  found  last  Monday  in  a wooded  area  near  Tsaile, 
just  25  miles  from  where  the  first  bodies  were  discovered,  Tsosie  said. 

Slim's  stolen  pickup  was  used  in  an  Oct.  31  armed  robbery  in  Red  Valley, 
Tsosie  said. 

The  robbery  forced  the  evacuation  of  the  nearby  Red  Rock  Day  School, 
where  a Halloween  Carnival  for  150  children  and  parents  was  being  held. 

The  truck  was  found  Nov.l  on  Navajo  Route  12.  The  thieves  had  tried 
without  success  to  burn  the  pickup,  he  said. 

The  Navajo  Nation  Strategic  Reaction  Team,  in  full  combat  gear  and  armed 
with  assault  weapons,  surrounded  Round  Rock  residences  to  take  the  six 
defendants  into  custody  Sunday  and  Monday,  he  said.  Round  Rock  is  25  miles 
north  of  Chinle. 

The  bodies  of  Begay  and  Sam  were  located  a mile  southwest  of  the  Round 
Rock  Trading  Post,  Tsosie  said.  Those  killings  are  believed  to  have 
occurred  Aug.  19,  while  the  woman  and  child  were  believed  stabbed  to  death 
Oct.  28. 

Teddy  Orsinger,  35,  Gregory  Nakai,  18,  and  limrny  Nakai  Hr.,  23,  were 
arrested  and  charged  with  aggravated  battery,  the  highest  charge  the 
Navajo  Nation  can  bring  for  murder,  police  said.  Arrested  for 


investigation  of  armed  robbery  were  Lezond  Charles  Mitchell,  20,  along 
with  Orsinger's  17-year-old  son  and  a second  boy  who  is  16  or  17,  Tsosie 
said . 

The  tribe  and  FBI  are  not  releasing  the  juveniles'  names. 

A seventh  suspect,  identified  by  police  as  Denive  Leal,  is  being  sought 
on  charges  including  aggravated  battery,  Tsosie  said. 

The  warrants  were  issued  by  tribal  Dudge  LeRoy  Bedonie. 

The  possibility  of  federal  charges  handled  by  the  U.S.  attorney's  office 
in  Phoenix  was  raised  Tuesday  by  FBI  agent  Ed  Hall. 

"I  think  it  is  a serious  enough  nature  (for  federal  charges)  to  be 
considered,"  Hall  said. 

Tsosie  said:  "We  are  recommending  federal  charges  be  filed." 

The  Oct.  31  armed  robbery  occurred  at  the  Red  Rock  Trading  Post.  Police 
allege  three  armed  men  wearing  Halloween  masks  robbed  the  Red  Valley  store 
of  gasoline  and  cash. 

The  robbery  began,  police  said,  when  a man  walked  up  to  clerk  Charlott 
Yazzie,  who  was  mopping  the  floor,  and  hit  her  on  the  side  of  the  head 
with  a rifle  butt. 

Yazzie  was  told  to  cooperate,  or  she'd  be  shot,  tribal  police  Lt. 
Clarence  Hawthorne  said  in  Shiprock. 

One  man  also  was  alleged  to  have  held  a pistol  to  clerk  Kimberly  Allen's 
head  while  ordering  her  to  turn  on  the  gas  pumps.  Yazzie  and  Allen  were 
then  tied  up  and  locked  in  a back  office,  police  said. 

"The  whole  motivation  there  was  to  rob  the  place.  They  (Yazzie  and 
Allen)  were  lucky,"  Tsosie  said. 

Copyright  c.  2001,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Native  Woman  sues  Alaska  Police"  

Date:  Thu,  08  Nov  2001  19:28:37  -0000 
From:  "Paul"  <ppureau@yahoo. com> 

Subj : Native  woman  sues  Alaska  police 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

URL  http: //www. indianz . com/SmokeSignals/Headlines/showfull .asp? 

Native  woman  sues  Alaska  police 
THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  2001 

Alaska  Native  artist  Susie  Silook  has  sued  the  Anchorage  Police 
Department  for  failing  to  recognize  she 

had  been  raped  and  not  investigating  it  once  police  did  find  out. 

Silook  had  been  taken  into  protective  custody  following  a night  of 
drinking  in  September  1999.  She 

said  police  should  have  sought  medical  help  for  her  because  she  had 
various  injuries. 

Silook  didn't  report  she  had  been  raped  because  she  had  been 
drinking.  In  her  suit,  she  seeks 

monetary  damages  and  rape  crisis  training  for  police. 


To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@e 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Wed  Han  16  21:13:08  2002 

Date:  21  Nov  2001  02:28:21  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.047 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
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This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Native  American,  Paths-L,  ndn-aim,  Innu-L,  RezLife, 
and  LPDC  mailing  Lists;  newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"The  earth  is  our  mother.  She  should  not  be  disturbed  by  hoe  or  plough. 

We  want  only  to  subsist  on  what  she  freely  gives  us." 

Hinmatooya-Iahtqit  (Thunder  Rising  over  the  Mountains) 

Chief  Joseph,  Nez  Perce 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  j 

| of  the  Republic  I 

j and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  | 

| States  Constitution,  i 

| so  that  my  forefathers  | 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


| Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+ - 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  editorial  in  Issue  09.038  of  this  newsletter,  sent  out  shortly  after 
the  events  of  September  11,  pointed  out  this  is  not  the  first  time  people 
in  this  country  had  been  subjected  to  biological  warfare  (remember  smallpox 
blankets?)  or  terrorism.  An  editorial  piece  in  this  issue  by  3odi  Rave  Lee 
on  this  same  subject  is  a must  read. 

We  also  revisit  the  "real"  Thanksgiving.  PLEASE  send  copies  to  teachers 
in  your  local  school  district.  That  will  force  one  of  three  actions.  The 
truth  will  be  taught,  no  lessons  will  be  given  regarding  Thanksgiving  or 
the  lies  will  be  perpetuated;  but  now  the  teachers  will  know  they  are 
liars . 


If  you  have  names  and  addresses  of  trustworthy  collectors  of  food,  money 
and  clothing  gifts  at  the  various  reservations  please  forward  them  soon. 
The  winter  winds  already  have  come  down  from  the  north. 

I send  thanks  to  my  friend.  Crazy  Bull,  for  passing  along  a 
contact  for  those  who  wish  to  donate  food,  clothing  or  fuel  money 
to  elders  in  need  on  the  Rez's.  Wopila  Russell. 

Evelynn  Charging 
P 0 Box  #170 

Lower  Brule,  SD  57548  if  no  answer  call  Grandmother  Charging  at 
Phone:  605-473-5377  the  Golden  Buffalo  Casino  605-473-5577 

From:  "Kay"  <kaonefeather@aol . com> 

For  those  of  you  who  wish  to  'Give  A Gift, ' here  is  the  address: 


Eastern  Cherokee  Alliance 
5411  Laureltree  Place 
Louisville,  Ky.  40229 

Marty  Soaring  Eagle  said  he  would  distribute/deliver . 

1-502-966-8046 

Thank  you 
Kay 

From:  "Nimchira"  <nimchira@kscable . com> 

I am  collecting  items  for  the  Rosebud  Reservation  if  anyone  is  interested. 
Below  is  a small  list  of  items  needed  before  first  snow  fall. 

The  first  part  of  the  list  is  what  they  need  now,  they  have  plenty  of 
clothing  so  far ....  however  there  is  a shortage  of  warm  jackets,  food  is 

also  an  important  need  right  now 

again,  I thank  you....  Nim 

Toiletries : 

Bath  Soap 

Shampoo  and  Conditioner 
Deodorants 

Tooth  brushes.  Paste 
Feminine  products 
Mens  Shaving  items 
Bath  Towels  and  wash  cloths 

Non-perishables  Food  items: 

Boxed  goods 
Canned  goods 
Bottled  Water 
Baby  foods 

Warm  Clothing: 

Childrens  Winter  Wear  in  good  repair 

Men  and  Womens  Winter  coats  or  jackets 

Gloves,  mittens,  scarves,  hats  [knit  or  crocheted] 

Other  items  of  warm  outer  wear. 

Baby  items,  diapers 

Blankets,  lots  of  blankets. 

For  more  information  you  can  call  Nimchira  Webb  at: 

1-620-278-3842 

Items  can  be  left  in  care  of: 

D . Porter  Selman 
217  So.  2nd.  St. 

Sterling,  Kansas 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Subj : Lame  Deer  Reservation 

Greetings  Gary, 

I hope  this  finds  you  well.  I have  just  received  the  address  for  your 
list(Lame  Deer  Reservation).  I hope  it  is  not  too  late!=20 

There  are  a couple  of  thousand  children  there,  many  single  mothers  too. 
There  is  a shelter  for  children  up  to  15-16  years  old. 

Ann  gives  them  all  the  assistance  she  can. 

Beside  toys,  warm  clothes  like  jackets,  gloves,  hats,  socks,  coats, 
etc  for  children  and  blankets,  would  be  much  appreciated.  The  toys 
will  be  distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes 
and  blankets  will  be  distributed  right  away. 


Address  for  Truck  (only): 


GPTA  Building 

Cheyenne  Ave  and  Ridgewalker 

Lame  Deer,  MT 

Please  ask  for  Ann  Booker 

Only  Monday  through  Friday  9:00a.m.  to  5:00p.m. 

Someone  looking  for  the  building  could  ask  anyone  they  see  where  the 
GPTA  Building  is  and  they  should  be  able  to  direct  them.  Ann  Booker 
works  in  the  office  where  they  work  with  assistance,  etc. 

[If  needed  please  contact  thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 
before  the  boxes  arrive  at  the  office  and  we  can  let  Ann  know  in 
advance. ] 

- Address  for  shipping  items  by  mail: 

Ann  Booker 
P.O.  Box  1004 
LAME  DEER 
MONTANA  59043 

Ann's  home  address  is  available  off  list  for  anyone  who  would  like 
to  send  items  by  UPS  (United  Parcel  Service),  at  the  above  email 
address . 

From:  dfinstead@setaim.com 

Elders  and  children  will  suffer  this  winter  if  they  don't  receive 
help.  Warm  clothing  and  blankets  are  needed  as  well  as  money  for 
fuel.  Also  personal  needs,  soap,  toothbrushes,  diapers,  etc.  Please 
remember  to  send  toys  to  the  children  for  Christmas.  PLEASE  DO  WHAT 
YOU  CAN  TO  HELP  AND  PASS  THIS  ON  TO  OTHER  LIST,  FRIENDS  AND  FAMILY. 
>>>>>>> 

Bonnie  Whitesinger 

Box  1073  Hotevilla,  AZ  86030 

Would  be  able  to  handle  fuel  donations  for  Big  Mountain. 

> >>>>>>>>>>>>> 

There  is  a needs  list  on  www.blackmesais.org/needslist.html 
Black  Mesa  Indigenous  Support 
P.O  Box  23501 
Flaggstaff  Arizona  86002 
>>>>>> 

New  Mexico 

Southwest  Indian  Foundation,  100  W.  Coal, 

Gallup,  NM  87301. 

> >>>>>> 

Eastern  Cherokee  Alliance 
5411  Laureltree  Place 
Louisville,  KY  40229 
Taking  clothing,  food,  and  toys 

>>>>> 

PINE  RIDGE 
PTI  Propane 
P,0,  Box  1987 
Pine  Ridge,  SD 
57770 

Ph:  1-605-867-5199 

>>>> 

Bennett  County  Coop 
P.O.  Box  T 
Pine  Ridge, SD 
57551 

ph:  1-605-685-6711 


Fuel 

>>>> 

I have  several  families  that  I buy  fuel  for  in  Wanblee. (Pine  Ridge) 

If  you'd  like  to  help  out  with  that,  it  would  be  appreciated. 

The  money  goes  directly  to  the  Co-op  in  Martin,  and  they  deliver  the 
amount  paid  for,  either  by  credit  card,  check  or  M.O.  Contact  me  off 
list  if  you  want  to  be  a part  of  that. 

jdkc@woptura.com  D.  D.  CHIPPS 
>>>>>> 

ROSEBUD  RES. 

Alfred  Bone  Shirt 
P.O.  Box  283 
Mission,  S.D.  57555, 

I can  be  contacted  at  this  email  address  or  by  telephone  605-747-4443, 
For  fuel 

>>>>>>>>> 

3.  Porter  Selman  [Nim] 

217  So.  2nd.  St. 

Sterling,  Ks  67579 

All  donations  go  to  Rose  Bud  res. 

>>>>>>>>> 

ANGEL  HAVEN  MISSION  C/OF  GRACE  DEEL 
RT  1 BOX  433 
VANSANT  VA 

>>>>> 

St.  Bridgets  Catholic  Church 
General  Delivery 
Rosebud  Res.,  SD 

>>>>>>>>>>>>> 

ndn-aim  list  fund  (Erth  handles  it,  reciepts  sent  and  amounts  posted) 

For  emergency  assistance  and  fuel  fund. 

ndn-aim  fund 

c/o  box  1334 

Rapid  City,  SD  57709 

I also  have  address  to  send  clothing,  food,  ect,  to  Pine  Ridge  and 
Rose  Bud  (Carter  Camp),  I will  give  out  off  list.  These  are 
individuals  who  can  be  trusted  to  distribute  to  those  with  needs. 

You  may  contact  me  at  dfinstead@setaim.com  for  these  address. 

Dodie 

To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to: 
ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 

From:  "Carter  " <cartercamp@yahoo. com> 

Ah-Ho  Relations, 

A couple  of  weeks  ago  Dodie  asked  me  if  I could  help  some  list 
members  by  distributing  some  gifts  they  had  gathered.  I said  I could 
because  my  wife  and  I know  plenty  of  needy  people.  After  thirty  years 
as  a Sundance  society  leader  it  seems  like  hundreds  of  people  call 
me  'Uncle'  or  'Grampa'  around  here.  Anyway  both  Maureen  and  Ken  have 
sent  some  very  nice  things  up  and  Linda  has  distributed  them. 

Yesterday  she  was  happy  because  she  had  taken  a box  of  things  to  a 
young  single  mother  who  said  her  car  was  broken  down  and  the  baby  was 
on  her  last  diaper(in  the  box  was  some  pampers) . She  has  three  kids, 
no  husband  and  is  trying  to  go  to  school  so  she  could  use  the  entire 
box  of  assorted  kid  stuff.  It  was  great  for  Linda  and  I too,  our  kids 
are  grown  so  making  these  kids  happy  feels  good. 

Anyway,  yesterday  I read  an  article  on  some  lady  who  delivered  a 
whole  semi-truck  load  of  things  to  Pine  Ridge.  Along  with  it  was  an 
article  comparing  the  rez  to  Afganistan,  with  starving  malnourished 
elders  and  children  shivering  in  their  log  cabins.  That  is  just  not 
true,  we  are  poor  here  but  we're  American  poor  not  Afganistan  poor. 
There's  a big  difference,  our  kids  have  the  basics  even  if  their 


folks  have  to  scramble  for  it.  Our  elders  do  too  though  they  are 
often  too  proud  to  seek  help.  Our  needs  aren't  for  rice  or  wheat  in 
bulk  or  for  left-over,  used  clothing.  Our  needs  are  for  basics  but 
not  THAT  basic.  The  new  coats  and  baby  things  Maureen  sent  and  the 
pretty  little  girls  outfit  that  Ken  and  his  wife  sent  are  the  kinds 
of  gifts  needed.  So  far,  Linda  said,  all  those  we  have  passed  these 
things  on  to  are  single  parents.  My  wife  has  a gift  for  befriending 
young  mothers  so  we  serve  as  emergency  babysitters  and  such. 

If  some  of  you  on  this  list  want  us  to  distribute  gifts  for  you 
we'll  do  it  if  you  keep  what  I said  in  mind.  We  can't  handle  a big 
truckload  but  we  do  know  many  people  who  are  in  need,  mostly  young 
and  with  several  children.  And  most  of  them  are  from  the  circle  of 
traditionals  that  I know  from  the  Sundance.  If  you  want  me  to  pass 
your  gifts  along  make  sure  they're  things  you  would  give  face  to  face 
and  it  will  be  fine.  Winter  clothes  and  toys  for  xmas.  What  we  don't 
give  to  aquaintances  we'll  give  to  the  various  communities  and  vets 
center.  Carter 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U 

===w=w=== 
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"RE : Chief  Charles  George 
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Shunatona"  


Date:  Fri,  16  Nov  2001  08:10:38  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 
Subj : NA  News  Item 
......  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 

filename=" GEORGE  SHUNATONA" 


http : //www. owl star . com/dailyhead lines . htm 
http : //www. kc star . com/item/pages/printer . pat , local /3a cd23b 5 . bl5, . html 


Indian  advocate  dies 
The  Associated  Press 
Date:  11/15/01  10:30 

WICHITA,  Kan.  --  Outspoken  American  Indian  advocate  Chief  Charles  George 


Shunatona  died  Monday  at  age  84. 

"When  I first  came  here,  he  and  his  wife,  Mary,  were  the  people  who  did 
things  for  Native  American  people,"  said  Derry  Shaw,  instructor  of 
minority  studies  at  Wichita  State  University. 

"Back  then  there  were  so  many  Hollywood  movies  that  were  false.  He  told 
the  true  story.  ...  He  kept  the  Indian  community  moving." 

Chief  Shunatona  had  served  as  chief  of  the  Oklahoma  Pawnees  and  chairman 
of  the  Governor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  for  Kansas. 

His  funeral  was  Wednesday  in  Pawnee,  Okla.  His  wife,  Mary,  died  in  1994. 
Shunatona  was  born  in  1917  on  the  Otoe  reservation  near  Red  Rock,  Okla. 

As  a child,  he  attended  the  Chilocco  Institute  in  Oklahoma  and  the  Pawnee 
Indian  Boarding  School  near  Pawnee. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Kansas  City  Star. 

"RE : Porky  White"  

Date:  Thu,  15  Nov  2001  12:01:56  -0600 
From:  wittstock@migizi.org 
Subj : Porky  White 

Mailing  List:  Native  American  <Native_American@topica . com> 

Minneapolis,  MN  November  14,  2001 

CONTACT  INFORMATION: 

Rosy  Simas  nnic.com 
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REVERED  AMERICAN  INDIAN  SPIRITUAL  LEADER  PORKY  WHITE  DIES 

Walter  White,  known  to  thousands  by  his  Ojibwe  names  Gay  gway  da 
kamigishkang  (Prancing  Horse)  and  Gahgoonse  (Porky  or  Little  Porcupine) 
died  peacefully  on  November  13,  2001. 

He  was  born  at  Federal  Dam,  Minnesota  on  October  18,  1919,  the  youngest 
son  of  Denny  and  George  White.  As  a boy  of  five,  he  accompanied  his  mother 
to  her  sugar  bush  stand  at  Sugar  Point  on  the  Leech  Lake  Reservation  in 
Minnesota.  He  learned  the  complex  process  of  making  sugar  from  the  sap  of 
maple  trees,  and  he  practiced  this  skill  in  an  annual  camp  located  at  Lake 
Independence,  Minnesota  from  1976  to  2001.  His  wife  Deb  ably  assisted  him 
in  these  camps  as  did  his  camp  co-director,  the  late  Madeline  Moose  of 
East  Lake,  Mille  Lacs,  Minnesota. 

His  keen  sense  of  timing  and  solid  understanding  of  the  sugaring  process 
is  documented  in  the  book  Ininatig's  Gift  of  Sugar,  Traditional  Native 
Sugarmaking  (Lerner,  1993).  (The  book  is  available  from  Amazon.) 

Porky  won  several  Golden  Gloves  titles  including  1937  Lightweight,  1938  and 
1939  Dunior  Welterweight  and  the  1943  National  Championship  while  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  He  joined  in  1941  and  served  in  the  famous  Tenth  Mountain 
Division  Ski  troops  and  Engineers.  Although  highly  trained,  he  was  not 
shipped  overseas  for  combat  duty. 

His  abilities  extended  to  traditional  pow  wow  dancing  and  even  film  roles. 
He  sang  and  danced  in  pow  wows  across  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  His 
film  credits  include  "Roanoke,"  1986  for  PBS  and  other  video  and  audio 
productions . 

For  many  years.  Porky  guided  hunting  and  fishing  parties  who  came  to  the 
north  Minnesota  woods  for  its  rich  game  reserves.  His  expertise,  unfailing 
hunting  eye  and  knowledge  of  the  backwoods  helped  spread  his  fame  far  and 
wide  as  an  outstanding  expert  of  the  outdoors. 

In  1975  he  left  for  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  and  a brand  new  school  called  the 
Red  School  House,  an  alternative  program  for  American  Indian  students.  The 
multi-talented  Porky  taught  language,  culture,  instituted  his  famous  sugar 
bush  as  well  as  rice,  fish,  and  berry  camps  to  teach  his  young  students  the 
traditional  life  of  the  Anishinabe  people.  From  that  point  on,  as  he  moved 
from  Red  School  House  out  into  a greater  teaching  circle.  Porky's  life  was 


willingly  given  oven  to  his  people. 

As  word  of  his  spiritual  counseling  and  cultural  knowledge  grew, 
thousands  came  from  all  over  the  country  to  learn  or  gain  insight.  He 
married  couples,  named  children  and  adults,  and  conducted  sweat  lodges, 
funerals,  and  pipe  ceremonies,  all  while  continuing  to  teach  safe  hunting, 
crafts,  and  how  to  prepare  natural  foods  for  preservation  and  use  animal 
hides  for  clothing  and  implements. 

His  genius  for  all  things  connected  to  the  outdoors  and  his  broad  smile 
endeared  him  to  all  those  in  his  proximity.  To  many,  he  was  perhaps  best 
known  for  his  lectures  on  Anishinabe  life.  In  a quiet  and  determined  manner 
he  laid  out  the  form  and  substance  that  has  held  the  Anishinabe  people 
together  so  strongly  over  the  centuries  that  have  included  wars, 
starvation,  and  violent  contact  with  Europeans. 

He  had  struggled  with  the  effects  of  diabetes  for  several  years.  At  age 
82,  he  could  look  back  on  a full  life,  fully  lived.  Only  last  Saturday,  he 
traveled  north  for  a day  of  hunting. 

Porky  directed  that  he  have  a handcrafted  coffin  when  he  was  ready  for 
his  journey.  He  asked  that  his  bed  be  turned  west,  the  direction  to  which 
he  would  go  when  his  journey  time  came.  Friends  and  family  were  at  his 
side . 

A funeral  ceremony  will  be  held  at  Cass  Lake  Veteran's  Hall  on  Saturday, 
November  17th,  2001  at  9:00  am  with  burial  at  the  Battle  Point  Cemetery, 
Sugar  Point,  Leech  Lake  Reservation. 

Best  wishes, 

Laura  Waterman  Wittstock 
wittstock@migizi . org 
Minneapolis,  MN 
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Internationally  acclaimed  artist  killed  in  1-40  traffic  accident 
ALBUQUERQUE  (AP)  - Melody  Lightfeather  Watson,  an  internationally 
acclaimed  Pima  Indian  artist  whose  work  has  appeared  in  the  White  House 
and  Smithsonian  Institution,  was  killed  Nov.  7 in  a car  crash.  She  was  49. 

Lightfeather,  of  Albuquerque,  was  a passenger  a car  that  veered  into  the 
median  of  Interstate  40  and  rolled  several  times  just  west  of  Santa  Rosa, 
state  police  said. 

Lightfeather  and  the  driver,  Natalie  A.  Acita,  36,  of  Paris,  Texas,  were 
thrown  from  the  car,  officers  said.  Acita  also  was  killed,  state  police 
said . 

Lightfeather ' s acrylics  and  watercolors,  based  on  ancient  Indian  symbols 
and  the  history  of  New  Mexico,  have  been  shown  in  galleries  and  permanent 
collections  in  the  United  States  and  Europe... 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Gallup  Independent. 
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Longtime  Arctic  Village  chief  Moses  Sam  dies  at  89 
OUTSPOKEN:  Native  leader  saw  that  alcohol  laws  were  enforced. 

The  Associated  Press 
(Published:  November  17,  2001) 

Fairbanks  --  The  longtime  traditional  chief  of  Arctic  Village  has  died 
at  89. 

Moses  Sam  Sr.,  an  outspoken  leader,  was  in  Fairbanks  visiting  relatives 
Wednesday  when  he  died  of  natural  causes. 

In  keeping  with  Arctic  Village  traditions,  Sam  had  chosen  his  successor 
before  his  death.  The  new  chief  will  be  named  at  a later  date. 

"He  was  a good  traditional  chief,"  Arctic  Village  resident  Marion  Swaney 
said.  "I  learned  a lot  from  him.  He  taught  a lot  of  youngsters  our 
traditional  way  of  life." 

An  accomplished  storyteller,  Sam  loved  sharing  tales  of  his  upbringing 
in  Tsuk'oo,  about  50  miles  from  Venetie.  He  promoted  the  Native  traditions 
of  letting  the  seasons  dictate  activities:  hunting  fowl  in  the  spring, 
fishing  in  the  summer  and  getting  meat  in  the  fall.  He  taught  generations 
of  Arctic  Village  and  Venetie  children  how  to  make  and  use  snowshoes,  fish 
wheels,  sleds  and  traps. 

Sam,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Lucy  Kah,  grew  up  trapping,  fishing  and 
hunting,  and  from  a young  age  helped  raise  his  younger  siblings.  He 
married  Denny  Simon  in  1933,  and  the  couple  had  nine  children  and  numerous 
grandchildren . His  wife  preceded  him  in  death. 

Sam  was  a firefighter,  locksmith,  tribal  officer  and  fisherman.  He  also 
worked  on  the  railroad  and  did  maintenance  at  the  Hudson  Stuck  Hospital  in 
Fort  Yukon.  He  helped  build  the  Arctic  Village  school.  He  enjoyed  dancing 
to  fiddle  music  and  Native  drumming.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church . 

Isaac  Tritt,  when  he  was  traditional  chief,  chose  Sam  as  his  replacement 
in  1987.  The  position  is  one  of  high  honor,  and  such  leaders  are  chosen 
for  their  example,  wisdom  and  experience,  said  Pete  Peter,  a grandson-in- 
law  of  Sam. 

One  of  Sam's  big  pushes  was  to  keep  Arctic  Village  alcohol-free,  Peter 
said.  "He  wanted  to  make  sure  alcohol  laws  were  enforced  on  the 
reservation,"  Peter  told  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner.  "He  was  worried 
about  the  new  generation." 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  today  in  Fairbanks  and  a funeral  Monday 
in  Arctic  Village. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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November  13,  2001 

Leonard  H.  Lee 

RED  ROCK  - Services  for  Leonard  Lee,  45,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Nov.  14  at  Gallup  Church  of  God.  Rev.  Larry  Kincheloe  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Lee  died  Nov.  9 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dec.  1,  1955  in  Fort  Defiance, 
Ariz.  into  the  Kinyaa'aanii  for  the  Tsinna jinnii . 

Lee  attended  Thoreau  Elementary,  Fort  Wingate  High  School,  Gallup  High 
School  and  Crownpoint  Institute  of  Technology  (CIT).  He  was  employed  with 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  Railroads.  He  was  a veteran  of  the  U.S. 

Army,  was  a bullrider  and  participated  in  rodeo  activities.  His  hobby 
include  playing  guitar. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Leander  Lynn  Lee  of  Lukachukai,  Ariz.; 
daughters,  Lisa  Lynn  Lee,  Krystal  Lynn  Lee  and  Adrienne  Fay  Neal  all  of 
Lukachukai;  mother,  Elsie  Lee  of  Red  Rock;  brothers,  Arthur  Lee,  Larry  Lee, 


Harrison  Lee,  Anderson  Lee  and  names  Hoskie  all  of  Red  Rock;  and  sister, 
Ida  M.  Nelson,  Roselyn  Morgan  and  Sadie  Spencer  all  of  Red  Rock. 

Lee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Harry  Lee  and  grandmothers, 

Mary  Hack  and  Asdz  Nz. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gabriel  Lee,  Garrett  Lee,  Hay  Spencer,  Gordon  Lee, 
Patrick  Nelson  and  Larry  Lee  Hr. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  the  Gallup  Church  of  God. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Michael  David  Arviso-Yazza 

CROWNPOINT  - Services  for  Michael  Arviso-Yazza,  29,  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.j  Wednesday,  Nov.  14  at  the  Church  of  Hesus  Christ  Latter  Day  Saint, 
Crownpoint.  President  Lewis  A.  Munson  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow 
at  family  plot,  Becenti. 

Arviso-Yazza  was  born  May  20,  1972  in  Gallup  into  the  Salt  People  for 
the  Edgewater  People. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Samantha  Arviso-Yazza;  mother,  Hane  Arviso; 
daughters,  Mykell  and  Myka  Arviso-Yazza;  sisters.  Amber  Krystal 
Cheschilly  and  grandfather,  Raymond  W.  Arviso  Sr. 

Arviso-Yazza  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Kinsey  Yazza; 
grandparents,  Dorothy  H.  Arviso,  Vincent  and  Emma  Yazza. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Crownpoint  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Louise  Shorty 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Louise  Shorty,  83,  will  be  held  at 
noon,  Wednesday,  Nov.  14  at  the  Church  of  Hesus  Christ  Latter  Day  Saint, 
St.  Michaels,  Ariz.  Brother  Romero  Brown  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
follow  at  the  Kinlichee  Community  Cemetery,  Kinlichee,  Ariz. 

Shorty  died  Nov.  10  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Hune  15,  1918  in  Kinlichee 
of  the  Coyote  Pass-Hemez  People  into  the  Bitter  Water  Clan. 

Shorty  was  a homemaker. 

Survivors  included  her  daughter,  Catherine  Anthony  of  Fort  Defiance;  son 
Henry  L.  Shorty  of  Cross  Canyon,  Ariz.;  15  grandchildren;  31  great- 
grandchildren and  ten  great-great-grandchildren . 

Shorty  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Tom  Shorty;  son,  Thomas  L. 
Shorty;  father,  Himmie  Hames  and  brothers,  Leonard  Hames  and  Phillip 
Hames . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Hefferson  L.  Shorty,  Raymond  L.  Shorty,  Richard 
Hohnson,  Benjamin  L.  Shorty,  Harry  Harlow  and  Kirby  Leany. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Henry  L.  Shorty's  residence.  Cross  Canyon,  Ariz. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Phillip  Francis 

PINE  SPRINGS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Phillip  Francis,  77,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Nov.  14  at  St.  Anselm  Catholic  Church,  Houck,  Ariz. 
Father  Carmac  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Community  Cemetery, 
Houck. 

Francis  died  Nov.  8 in  BlanDine'g,  Utah.  He  was  born  May  24,  1924  in 
Pine  Springs  into  the  Edgewater  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  You. 

Francis  attended  Pine  Springs  Day  School.  He  was  employed  in  Micnay, 
Ariz.,  as  a logger. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Phillip  Francis  Hr.;  daughter,  Annie  K. 
Francis;  brothers,  Charley  Francis  Sr.  and  Chee  Hoe;  and  sister,  Linda 
Trujillo. 

Francis  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents.  Him  K.  Francis  and  Annie  H 
Hosteen . 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  and  friends. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Houck  Community  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


November  14,  2001 


Shivonne  Tsinnijinne 

NAZLANI,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Shivonne  Tsinnijinne,  infant,  will  be  held 
at  11  a.m.j  Thursday,  Nov.  15  in  Canyon  Family  Church,  1/4  mile  north  of 
Church's  Chicken,  Chinle,  Ariz.  Pastor  Ron  Rajca  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  follow  on  private  family  cemetary,  Nazlini. 

Tsinnijinne  died  Nov.  11  in  Ganado,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Oct.  27  in  Ganado 
into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Near  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Dustina  Wilson  and  Steven  Tsinnijinne 
both  of  Nazlini,  brothers,  Donovan  Wilson  and  Tyrin  Wilson  both  of 
Nazlini;  and  grandparents,  Fannie  Tsinnijinne,  Dustin  Wilson  Sr.  and  Sam 
Wilson  all  of  Nazlini  and  Eunice  Wilson  of  Chinle,  Ariz. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Felix  Tsinnijinne,  Dackson  Wilson,  Dazz  Wilson  and 
Dustin  Wilson  Dr. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Garrett  "Gar"  Dones 

WIDE  RUINS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Garrett  Dones,  22,  will  be  announced  at 
a later  date. 

Dones  died  Nov.  11  in  Chambers,  Ariz.  Fie  was  born  Dune  3,  1979  in 
Shiprock  into  the  Towering  House  Clan  for  the  Water  Flows  Together. 

A family  meeting  will  be  held  at  6 p.m.,  Thursday  at  Houck  Chapter  House, 
Houck,  Ariz. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  15,  2001 
Eligahjuan  Shaqueem  Martinez 

FORT  WINGATE  - Services  for  Eligahjuan  Martinez,  16  months,  will  be  held 
at  10  a.m.j  Friday,  Nov.  16  at  the  Gospel  Light  House,  Iyanbito.  Pastor 
Mark  Thomas  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Thoreau  Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  2-5  p.m.,  today  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel. 

Martinez  died  Nov.  11  in  Thoreau.  He  was  born  Dune  25,  2000  in 
Albuquerque  into  the  Towering  House  People  for  the  Edge  Water  People. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Rhonda  C.  Delgarito  and  Shawn  Martinez  of 
Fort  Wingate;  brothers,  Raydaynold  Ale  Yazzie,  Shawnessy  Reynolds 
Martinez  and  Shiquille  Shaqeem  Martinez  all  of  Fort  Wingate;  sister, 
Laurencita  Christeen  Isabella  Martinez  of  Fort  Wingate;  and  grandparents, 
Delcita  and  Dimmy  Yazzie  and  Kenneth  and  Marlene  Martinez. 

Martinez  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Ronald  M.  Delgarito, 
Alice  Yazzie,  Christine  D.  Martinez,  Dohnny  Delgarito,  Kabah  Martinez, 
Priscilliano  Martinez  and  Don  Martinez. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dason  Martinez,  David  Martinez,  Ranndy  C.  Delgarito 
and  Randall  C.  Delgarito. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Edward  Clement  Bobelu 

APACHE,  Okla.  - Services  for  Edward  Bobelu,  58,  were  held  at  11  a.m., 
Saturday,  Nov.  10  at  Comanche  Reformed  Church,  Lawton,  Okla.  Rev.  Charles 
Spencer  officiated.  Burial  followed  at  Highland  Cemetery,  Lawton. 

Bobelu  died  Nov.  8 at  Lawton.  He  was  born  Dan.  15,  1943  in  Zuni. 

Bobelu  attended  Zuni  High  School.  He  was  a production  welder  and  a 
silversmith,  specializing  in  jewerly  design.  He  was  a member  of  the  Kiowa 
Warrior  Descendants  dance  group. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Pamela  Bobelu  of  Apache;  sons,  Anthony 
Bobelu  of  Edmond,  Okla.;  daughters,  Michel  Smith  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
and  Stephanie  Enamorado  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  sister,  Carolyn  Starks  of 
Zuni;  and  seven  grandchildren. 

Bobelu  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Floyd  Anthony  and  Mabel 
Rose  Bobelu,  brother,  Roy  Anthony  Bobelu  and  sister,  GeralDine'e  Dudy 
Smith . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Buggs  Neconie,  Ronald  Wockmetooah,  Mario  Enamorado, 
Greg  Suina,  Kenneth  Tahah  and  Murray  Rhoads. 


Felecia  Falena  Begay 

PINEDALE  - Services  for  Felecia  Begay,  infant,  will  be  held  at  noon,  Nov 
16  at  Rollie  Mortuary,  Memorial  Chapel.  Arlinda  Keyonnie  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Begay  died  Nov.  10  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Nov.  10  in  Gallup. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Michael  Begay  Dr.  and  Darlene  Yazzie  both 
of  Pinedale;  and  brothers,  Byron  Begay  and  Myron  Begay  both  of  Pinedale. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Lillie  Hones,  Dan 
Yazzie  and  Irene  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Michael  Begay  Dr.  and  Kenneth  Hones  Hr. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Doreen  Lynn  Begay 

NAZLINI,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Doreen  Begay,  22,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  Nov.  17  at  the  Chinle  Presbyterian  Church.  Burial  will  follow 
at  Chinle  Cemetery,  Chinle. 

Begay  died  Nov.  10  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  April  6,  1979  in  Ganado, 
Ariz.  into  the  Water's  Edge  Clan  for  the  Water  Flow  Together. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Herome  Skeets;  sons,  Hasiah  Eskeets  and 
Darneen  Eskeets;  daughters,  Hefawn  Eskeets;  parents,  Darlene  Gorman  and 
Robert  Lee  Begay;  brothers,  Nathaniel  Begay  and  Darrell  Begay  both  of 
Nazlini;  sister,  Cassandra  Begay  of  Nazlini;  and  grandparents , Nillie 
Wauneka,  Charlotte  Begay,  Dottie  C.  Begay  and  Robert  Begay  Sr.;  seven 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Marjie  Price's  residence,  2 1/2  miles,  SW  of  Chinle,  Hwy.  191. 

November  16,  2001 

Clarence  L.  Cleveland 

COALMINE  - Services  for  Clarence  Cleveland,  93,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  Nov.  17  at  Bethlehem  Christian  Reformed,  Tolakai.  Bobby  Boyd 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  land.  Rock  Springs. 

Cleveland  died  Nov.  12.  Fie  was  born  Dec.  25,  1907  in  Coalmine  into  the 
Red  Running  Into  the  Water  for  the  Edge  Water. 

Cleveland  attended  Tohatchi  BoarDine'g  School,  Fort  Wingate  BoarDine'g 
School  and  Santa  Fe  Indian  School.  Fie  was  a silversmith. 

Survivors  include  his  sisters,  Sarah  Long  of  Rock  Springs,  Nillie  Orllie 
Ruby  Begay  and  Marie  Yazzia  all  of  Tolakai.  Cleveland  was  preceded  in 
death  by  his  brothers,  Coolidge  Begay  and  Floward  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Hon  R.  Flunt,  Hohnathan  Flunt,  Walter  Watson,  Russell 
Bitsuie,  Salvador  Fernando  and  Barry  Yazza. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Garrett  Hones 

WIDE  RUINS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Garrett  Hones,  22,  will  be  held  at  1 p. 
m.,  Saturday,  Nov.  17  at  Navajo  Assembly  of  God,  Flouck,  Ariz.  Pastor  Allen 
Goetjen  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  McCarroll  Cemetery,  Chambers 
Ariz . 

Hones  died  Nov.  11  in  Chambers,  Ariz.  Fie  was  born  Dune  3,  1979  in 
Shiprock  into  Towering  Flouse  for  the  Water  Flows  Together. 

Hones  attended  school  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Fie  was  employed  as  a 
Truss  builder  for  Sun  State,  Kingman,  Ariz.  Flis  hobbies  included 
basketball  and  softball. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Gabriel  Hones  and  Garrick  Hones;  parents, 
Virginia  Sam  and  Wilfred  Hones;  brothers,  Willis  Hones,  Willie  Hones  and 
Dustin  Sam;  sisters,  Cheryl  Hones  and  Rachelle  Sam;  and  grandmother,  Mary 
Cleveland . 

Hones  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Bertha  L.  and  Tom  Billy 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lynferd  Begay,  William  Bright,  Himmy  Lee,  Willie 
Hones  Hr.,  Mike  Parker,  Darryl  Lee  and  Micha  Bright. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Navajo  Assembly  of  God. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Velma  Dean  Clark 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Velma  Clark,  38,  will  be  held  at  2 p.m. 
today,  Nov.  16  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  Latter  Day  Saints,  Chinle. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Virginia  Carroll  residents,  7 1/2  miles  east  of 
Thunderbird . 

Clark  was  born  Feb.  17,  1963  in  Ganado,  Ariz.  into  the  Big  Water  for  the 
Water  Edge  Clan. 

Clark  received  her  GED  on  Sept.  11,  1997. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Nathiel  Gorman  of  Chinle,  Gene  Bryant  Clark 
and  Eugene  Clark;  daughter,  Valcita  Clark  of  Chinle;  parents,  Billie  and 
Comicia  Gorman  both  of  Chinle;  and  sisters,  Virginia  Carroll,  Patricia 
Gorman,  Rosita  Dones  and  Veronica  Lewis  of  Chinle. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Nathaniel  Gorman,  Gene  Bryant  Clark,  Dohnson  Lewis, 
Richard  Charley,  Casey  Brown  and  Peter  Clark. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Virginia  Carroll  resident's. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Gallup  Independent 


November  14,  2001 
Cynthia  Runs  Above 

PINE  RIDGE  - Cynthia  Runs  Above,  41,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Thursday,  Nov.  8, 
2001,  in  Minneapolis. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Eldon  No  Moccasin  III,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and 
Colton  Runs  Above  and  Cruz  Granillo,  both  of  Sioux  Falls;  three  daughters, 
Robin  Chase  Alone,  Hermosa,  Aldena  Ollinger,  Rapid  City,  and  Kamelia  No 
Moccasin,  Manderson;  and  two  grandchildren . 

Two-night  wake  begins  at  3 p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  15,  at  Wakpamni  CAP 
office  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  17,  at  the  CAP  office,  with 
the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon,  the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon  and  the  Rev.  Fred  Mesteth 
officiating.  Vincent  Brings  Plenty  will  officiate  at  traditional 
ceremonies . 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Carolyn  F.  'Koko'  Saknikent 

MANDERSON  - Carolyn  F.  "Koko"  Saknikent,  60,  Manderson,  died  Monday,  Nov. 
12,  2001,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Dosef  Saknikent,  Manderson;  one  daughter,  Tia 
Mai  Saknikent,  Manderson;  four  brothers,  Faron  Runs  Against,  Manderson, 
Merrill  Fast  Horse,  Rapid  City,  Dames  Hawk,  Okreek,  and  Michael  Lucio, 
Morton,  Minn.;  three  sisters,  Helene  McClosky,  St.  Francis,  Donnalyn 
Snider,  Manderson,  and  Duanita  Lucio,  Rapid  City;  and  numerous 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

Two-night  wake  begins  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  15,  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic 
Hall  in  Manderson. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  17,  at  the 
hall,  with  the  Rev.  Dim  Ryan  officiating.  Rick  Two  Dogs  will  officiate  at 
traditional  services. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Pamela  Dean  LeBeaux 

PINE  RIDGE  - Pamela  Dean  LeBeaux,  47,  of  Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota,  died 
Sunday,  November  11,  2001,  at  Hot  Springs  VA  Hospital.  Pam  was  born  on 
March  18,  1954,  in  Igloo,  S.D.,  to  Wesley  "Hotshot"  and  Carol  (Pourier) 
Dacobs  of  Porcupine,  S.D.  She  grew  up  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  She 
attended  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  Stephan,  and  graduated  from  Holy  Rosary 
Mission  in  1972,  where  she  received  the  majority  of  her  education.  After 
high  school  she  attended  college  in  Spearfish,  S.D.,  where  she  met  and 
married  Paul  LeBeaux  in  1973.  After  her  marriage,  she  and  her  husband 
joined  the  U.S.  Army  and  were  stationed  at  the  Fort  Carson  Army  Base  in 


Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  They  were  the  first  Native  American  married 
couple  to  enlist  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  state  of  South  Dakota.  In  1975, 
she  moved  back  home  and  started  working  for  the  Pine  Ridge  Elementary 
School,  where  she  worked  for  many  years.  She  later  worked  for  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Service.  In  1996,  she  rece  ived  an 
honorary  certificate  for  her  20  years  of  service  with  the  United  States 
Government . 

During  her  career  with  the  government,  she  and  her  husband  began  their 
family.  Her  daughter,  Cherise,  was  born  on  October  20,  1975.  After  a 
couple  of  years,  her  first  son,  Hesse,  was  born,  on  May  16,  1977,  and  then 
on  January  9,  1980,  she  had  her  youngest  son,  Dustin. 

Grateful  to  have  shared  in  her  life  are  her  husband,  Paul,  of  Pine 
Ridge;  her  children,  Cherise,  of  Pine  Ridge,  Desse  of  Huron,  S.D.,  and 
Dustin  of  Bismarck,  N.D.;  her  seven  grandchildren,  Tiarra,  Tyler,  Desse  Dr 
Shania,  Christian,  Koty  and  Paris;  her  parents.  Hotshot  and  Carol  Jacobs 
of  Porcupine,  S.D.;  three  brothers.  Chuck  Jacobs  of  Porcupine,  Tim  Jacobs 
of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Dim  Jacobs  of  Porcupine;  two  sisters,  Cindy  Jacobs  of 
Porcupine  and  Linda  Hamilton  of  Conneaut,  Ohio;  maternal  grandmother 
Olivia  Pourier;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  brothers.  Whopper  and  Tom-Tom  Jacobs; 
her  maternal  grandparents,  Hobart  and  Isabel  Pourier;  and  her  paternal 
grandparents,  William  and  Eva  Jacobs. 

Wake  and  rosary  services  will  be  held  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Gymnasium 
in  Porcupine,  S.D.,  at  8 p.m.  on  November  14,  2001.  Funeral  services  will 
be  held  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Gymnasium  at  11  a.m.  on  November  15,  2001, 
with  burial  at  the  Jacobs  Family  Cemetery,  2-1/2  miles  south  of  Porcupine. 
Funeral  arrangements  are  by  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

November  15,  2001 

Eugene  E.  High  Hawk  Jr. 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Eugene  E.  High  Hawk  Jr.,  10,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday, 

Nov.  9,  2001,  at  St.  Luke's  Medical  Center  in  Denver. 

Survivors  include  numerous  grandparents;  his  parents,  Eugene  High  Hawk 
Sr.  and  Crystal  High  Hawk,  Wounded  Knee;  three  sisters,  Michelle  High  Hawk 
Nicole  High  Hawk  and  Aquinnah  High  Hawk,  all  of  Wounded  Knee;  and  two 
brothers,  Warfield  High  Hawk  and  Spencer  High  Hawk,  both  of  Wounded  Knee. 

A three-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today.  The  first  two  nights  will 
be  at  Messiah  Episcopal  Church  in  Wounded  Knee.  The  third  day  will  begin 
at  noon  Saturday,  Nov.  17,  and  will  be  at  the  Batesland  School  Gym. 

Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  18,  at  the  school  gym.  John 
Around  Him  will  officiate  over  traditional  ceremonies. 

Burial  will  be  at  Messiah  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  16,  2001 
Homer  Chasing  Crow 

RAPID  CITY  - Homer  Chasing  Crow,  72,  Rapid  City,  died  Friday,  Nov.  9, 
2001,  at  his  home. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  James  Bordeaux  White,  Meredosia,  111.;  one 
grandchild;  and  one  step-grandchild. 

Graveside  services,  with  military  honors  by  the  Sturgis  Honor  Guard, 
will  be  at  2:30  p.m.  today  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

Kirk  Funeral  Home  of  Rapid  City  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dustin  Michael  Chief 

OGLALA  - Dustin  Michael  Chief,  22,  Oglala,  died  Monday,  Nov.  12,  2001, 
in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Robert  Chief,  Rapid  City;  his  mother, 
Delores  Red  Nest,  Scottsbluff,  Neb.;  three  sons,  Jesse  Pulliam  and  Chance 
Pulliam,  both  of  Chadron,  Neb.,  and  Jaden  Poor  Bear,  Brookings;  two 
brothers,  Wyatt  Wolfe  and  John  Wolfe  Jr.,  both  of  Scottsbluff;  nine 
sisters,  Linda  Hawk  Wing,  Misty  Red  Nest  and  Justine  Wolfe,  all  of 
Scottsbluff,  and  Jennifer  Wolfe,  Krystal  Wolfe,  Juanita  Wolfe,  Esther 


Wolfe,  Shaylee  Wolfe  and  Inez  Wolfe,  all  of  Pierre. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  17,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  The  second  night  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  18, 
at  Brother  Rene  Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Nov.  19,  at  Brother 
Rene  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Oglala,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  18,  2001 
Charlene  Faye  Janis 

PINE  RIDGE  - Charlene  Faye  lanis,  46,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  Nov.  16, 
2001,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Steve  Martin,  Pine  Ridge;  three  sons, 

Corey  Clifford,  Rapid  City,  Marcus  Mesteth,  Rushville,  Neb.,  and  Derek 
lanis.  Pine  Ridge;  five  daughters,  Martia  Lynn  lanis.  Fort  Drum,  N.Y., 

Amber  Dawn  Mesteth  and  Daneen  Ray  Martin,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  Linette 
Gibbons  and  Mandy  lanis,  both  of  Rapid  City;  her  parents,  Kenneth  Charles 
lanis  Sr.  and  Bertha  Yellow  Hawk,  Pine  Ridge;  five  sisters,  Arlette  lanis, 
Scottsbluff,  Neb.,  Patricia  lanis,  Pam  lanis  and  Wilma  Colhoff,  all  of 
Pine  Ridge,  and  Danelle  Stewart,  Oglala;  seven  brothers,  Robert  lanis,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  Garry  lanis  and  Rodney  lanis,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  Clifford 
Twiss,  Don  Twiss,  Rich  Twiss  and  lames  Twiss,  all  of  Rockyford;  and  nine 
grandchildren . 

Two-night  wake  services  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Monday,  Nov.  19  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  21, 
at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon  officiating,  and  traditional 
services  by  Floyd  Hand.  Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Cemetery  in 
Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Philenae  R.  Chipps-Escamilla 

MILWAUKEE,  Wis.  - Philenae  R.  Chipps-Escamilla,  28,  Milwaukee,  died 
Sunday,  Nov.  11,  2001,  as  the  result  of  an  auto  accident  in  Anberg. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Arturo  Escamilla  Sr.,  Milwaukee;  four 
sons,  Brandon  Massell,  Salina,  Kan.,  Jeremiah  Whitewash,  Oglala,  S.D., 
Trenton  Chipps,  Wanblee,  S.D.,  and  Arturo  Escamilla  Jr.,  Milwaukee;  one 
daughter,  Eva  Escamilla,  Milwaukee;  her  mother,  Victoria  Chipps,  Wanblee, 
S.D.;  four  brothers,  Philip  Chipps  II.,  Manderson,  S.D.,  Philip  Chipps  III, 
Anberg,  Brian  Chipps,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  and  Paige  Chipps,  Wanblee. 

Two-night  wake  services  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  today  at  the  Wanblee  CAP 
office.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  20,  at  the  Wanblee  CAP 
office,  with  the  Rev.  Gilford  Noisy  Hawk  officiating  and  traditional 
services  by  Richard  Moves  Camp.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Chipps  family 
cemetery  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

November  20,  2001 
Ruth  Means 

ALLEN  - Ruth  Means,  45,  Allen,  died  Saturday,  Nov.  17,  2001,  in  Rapid 
City. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Steve  Flood,  Allen;  one  daughter,  Marla  Flood, 
Allen;  five  sisters,  Martha  DuBray  and  Veronica  Means,  both  of  Allen, 
Marilyn  Means,  Pine  Ridge,  Josephine  White  Crane,  Potato  Creek,  and 
Melvina  Glade,  Viewfield;  and  three  brothers.  Maverick  Means,  Allen,  Elvis 
Means,  Rapid  City,  and  Walter  Means,  White  River. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  Allen  CAP  office. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  21,  at  the  CAP  office,  with 
the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Trinity  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Copyright  c.  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 


November  14,  2001 


Doreen  Begay 

Doreen  Begay,  22,  of  Nazlini,  Ariz.,  died  Nov.  10,  2001,  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  She  was  born  April  6,  1979,  in  Ganado,  Ariz. 

Survivors  include  sons,  Jaslah  Eskeets  and  Darnell  Eskeets;  daughter, 
JeFawn  Eskeets;  parents,  Robert  Begay  Dr.  and  Darleen  Gorman;  grandparents 
Robert  Begay  Sr.  and  Dottie  C.  Begay;  sister,  Cassandra  Begay;  and 
brothers,  Nathaniel  Begay  and  Darrell  Begay. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  17,  2001,  at  Chinle 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Chinle,  Ariz.  Burial  will  follow  at  Chinle  Cemetery 

Arrangements  are  with  Tse  Bonito  Funeral  Home,  (505)  371-5565. 

Mary  Wash  Yazzie 

Mary  Wash  Yazzie,  69,  of  Nenahnezad  died  Wednesday,  Nov.  14,  2001,  at 
San  Juan  Manor  in  Farmington. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Lorenzo  Yazzie,  Arkie  Yazzie  and 
Pertina  Yazzie,  and  her  adopted  children,  Cecil  Dobey,  Marie  Gould  and 
Delphine  Newman.  She  is  also  survived  by  one  brother,  Billy  Begay  Sr.;  one 
sister,  Elsie  Dobey;  and  13  grandchildren . 

Funeral  services  will  start  at  10  a.m.  on  Friday,  Nov.  16,  2001.  Burial 
will  be  at  the  family  cemetery  at  Chaco  Wash. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lorenzo  Yazzie,  Arkie  Yazzie,  Cecil  Dobey,  Alton 
Cambridge  and  Johnny  Dobey. 

Arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Flome  in  Kirtland,  (505) 
598-9636. 

November  15,  2001 

Ida  C.  Benally 

Ida  C.  Benally,  90,  of  Shiprock  died  Wednesday,  Nov.  14,  2001,  at 
Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in  Shiprock. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Nat  D.  Benally  of  Shiprock,  Johnson  D. 
Benally  and  wife,  Betty,  of  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  and  Robert  H.  Benally  and 
wife,  Sarah,  of  Flolbrook,  Ariz.;  her  daughter,  Lucinda  Henry  and  husband, 
Jeffrey,  of  Yatahey;  two  brothers,  Capitan  Benally  and  wife,  Fannie,  of 
Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  and  John  C.  Sells  and  wife,  Alice,  of  Shiprock.  She  was 
blessed  with  25  grandchildren,  37  great-grandchildren  and  four  great- 
great  -grandchildren  . 

Ida  was  a very  accomplished  weaver  of  Navajo  rugs.  In  her  younger  years, 
she  was  a rancher  and  took  great  care  of  her  livestock.  She  was  a very 
loving  and  caring  grandmother. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  three  sons,  Lee,  Jimmy  and  Earl  Benally; 
and  one  daughter,  Lola  Bekis. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  starting  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Nov. 
17,  at  Bethel  Christian  Reformed  Church  of  Shiprock.  Pastor  Howard  Begay 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Arik  Henry,  Markus  Henry,  Darrick  Henry,  Lawrence 
Benally,  Tyrone  Benally  and  Jasper  Benally.  Alternate  pallbearers  will  be 
Robert  Deal  and  Leonard  Benally.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Robert  H. 
Benally,  Nat  D.  Benally,  Johnson  D.  Benally,  Jeffrey  Henry,  Stanley 
Benally,  Floyd  Benally,  Stanford  Benally,  Capitan  Benally,  John  C.  Sells, 
Jimmy  Benally  and  Eugene  Manus. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2001  MediaNews  Group,  Inc/The  Farmington  Daily  Times. 


November  18,  2001 
Ruth  Chester  Gay 

Ruth  Chester  Gay  died  Saturday  in  Tecumseh  at  the  age  of  83. 


Services  for  the  Tecumseh  resident  will  be  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Cooper 
Funeral  Chapel.  The  Rev.  Kenny  Myers  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at 
Tecumseh  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Cooper  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2001The  Shawnee  News-Star. 
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Attacks  parallel  tragedies  that  Native  people  faced 
BY  DODI  RAVE  LEE  Lincoln  lournal  Star 

OAKLAND,  Calif.  - Only  a few  hours  earlier  I had  left  the  Midwest  for  a 
Bay  Area  meeting.  Upon  arrival,  I caught  the  subway  to  my  hotel.  Once 
there,  I was  California  dreaming  about  how  much  more  ground  I put  between 
myself  and  East  Coast  terrorist  activities. 

I had  barely  unpacked  Nov.  1 when  I turned  on  the  TV  - just  in  time  to 
witness  breaking  news  reports  that  West  Coast  suspension  bridges  were  the 
next  likely  target  for  terrorist  activities. 

Terrorism,  real  and  imagined,  had  now  linked  East  to  West. 

Even  as  National  Guard  troops  swooped  into  position  at  the  Golden  Gate 
and  Bay  bridges,  life  moved  forward,  a testament  proven  by  thousands  of 
Bay  Area-commuters  who  continued  to  traverse  the  bridges,  one  side  to  the 
other. 

More  telling,  however,  was  the  maxim  we've  been  hearing  of  late:  Life  in 
America  is  forever  changed. 

Terrorism  had  banged  on  America's  front  door,  then  entered. 

Sept.  11  has  since  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  collective  conscience 
of  America.  It  took  the  random  loss  of  some  5,500  lives  in  New  York, 
Washington  and  Pennsylvania  for  people  to  quickly  surmise  life  would  never 
be  the  same. 

The  loss  of  lives  two  months  ago  today  were  felt  around  the  country. 

America  mourned,  and  still  hasn't  finished. 

As  hundreds  of  clinical  psychologists,  religious  leaders,  therapists  and 
others  work  to  ease  the  grip  of  pain  on  the  heart  and  soul  of  U.S. 
citizens,  it  seems  much  can  be  learned  about  death  and  tragedy.  Much  can 
be  understood  how  tragedy  can  create  a grieving  psyche  among  millions 
people,  many  who  never  knew  even  one  person  who  died  Sept.  11. 

For  a moment,  let's  turn  the  tables. 

For  a moment,  let's  seize  the  opportunity  to  try  and  relate  the  tragic 
deaths  on  the  East  Coast  to  the  loss  of  lives  suffered  by  millions  of  U.S. 
indigenous  people  since  the  arrival  of  Columbus,  and  the  loss  of 
indigenous  lives  that  continued  in  this  country  throughout  the  19th 
century. 

Life  for  Native  people  forever  changed. 

Today,  we  represent  a microcosm  about  what  is  good  and  bad  in  America. 

We  have  some  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  cultures,  beliefs, 
languages  and  spiritual  people  in  the  world. 

We  also  have  some  of  the  most  abysmal  statistics.  Alcohol  abuse,  sexual 
abuse,  child  abuse,  domestic  abuse,  suicides,  accidental  deaths,  diabetes, 
smoking  and  unemployment  rates  are  among  the  highest  of  all  groups  in  the 
country. 

What  needs  to  be  understood  is  that  North  American  indigenous  people  are 
just  now  coming  off  the  downside  of  500  years  of  death,  disease  and 
destruction  - the  demise  of  a way  of  life. 

We  are  still  recovering  from  life  as  we  once  knew  it.  Healing  is  an 


ongoing  process  in  many  of  our  Native  communities. 

Dared  Diamond  in  "Guns,  Germs,  and  Steel"  says  many  schoolchildren  were 
taught  that  only  a million  indigenous  people  lived  in  North  America  upon 
European  arrival.  "That  low  number  was  useful  in  justifying  the  white 
conquest  of  what  could  be  viewed  as  an  almost  empty  continent,"  writes  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  author. 

When,  in  fact,  archeological  evidence  suggests  there  were  at  least  20 
million  people,  of  which  95  percent  died  in  the  two  centuries  following 
Columbus'  arrival. 

The  spiraling  destruction  didn't  end  there. 

My  own  tribes,  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  of  North  Dakota,  were  nearly  wiped 
out  in  1837  following  our  own  experience  with  bioterrorism.  Smallpox- 
infected  blankets  were  sent  up  the  Missouri  River  by  steamboat  to  our 
villages . 

One  Mandan  village  "plummeted  from  2,000  to  fewer  than  40  within  a few 
weeks,"  Diamond  said. 

In  "The  Hidatsa,"  Mary  Dane  Schneider  writes:  "The  smallpox  epidemic  of 
1837  caused  physical  death  and  psychological  trauma,"  wiping  out  60 
percent  to  70  percent  of  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  people. 

An  intricate  social  system  and  elaborate  culture  had  been  nearly 
destroyed,  almost  overnight.  The  destruction  continued  up  to  the  1950s, 
when  the  majority  of  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa 's  ancestral  lands  were  flooded 
for  the  Garrison  Dam  project. 

Those  memories  don't  fade  easily.  They  affect  our  culture  today. 

We've  been  left  with  unresolved  grief  that  has  passed  from  generation  to 
generation.  We  had  no  army  of  psychologists  to  help  with  the  suffering. 

But  like  other  tribes,  we  did  have  a strong  spiritual  base  that  enabled  to 
us  to  be  here  today. 

For  those  who  feel  Indians  should  get  over  the  loss  of  their  land, 
language  and  culture  and  a way  of  life  as  they  once  knew  it,  they  should 
ask  themselves:  How  long  will  it  take  them  to  heal  over  the  loss  of  5,500 
people  they  never  knew? 

For  those  people  who  find  it  hard  to  understand  the  plight  of  modern  day 
Native  people,  one  need  only  look  to  New  York. 

Lost  lives  and  fear  of  lost  freedoms  have  changed  the  way  many  Americans 
view  life. 

Spirituality  has  allowed  Native  people  to  survive,  and  it  will  likely 
help  U.S.  citizens  as  they  search  for  theirs. 

When  I recently  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a possible  West  Coast 
terrorist  attack,  I felt  no  apprehension.  I merely  experienced  the 
perceived  threat  of  terrorism  transcend  from  East  to  West,  just  as  it  did 
500  years  ago,  only  this  time  on  a much  smaller  scale. 

Dodi  Rave  Lee  can  be  reached  at  473-7240  or  jrave@journalstar.com. 
Copyright  c.  2001,  Lincoln  Dournal  Star.  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  true  story  of  Thanksgiving 
By  Richard  B.  Williams 

Nov.  1,  2000  - One  day  in  1605,  a young  Patuxet  Indian  boy  named 


Tisquantum  and  his  dog  were  out  hunting  Owhen  they  spotted  a large  English 
merchant  ship  off  the  coast  of  Plymouth,  Mass.  Tisquantum,  who  later 
became  known  as  Squanto,  had  no  idea  that  life  as  he  knew  it  was  about  to 
change  forever. 

His  role  in  helping  the  Pilgrims  to  survive  the  harsh  New  England  winter 
and  celebrate  the  "first"  Thanksgiving  has  been  much  storied  as  a legend 
of  happy  endings,  with  the  English  and  the  Indians  coming  together  at  the 
same  table  in  racial  harmony.  Few  people,  however,  know  the  story  of 
Squanto' s sad  life  and  the  demise  of  his  tribe  as  a result  of  its 
generosity.  Each  year,  as  the  nation  sits  down  to  a meal  that  is 
celebrated  by  all  cultures  and  races  - the  day  we  know  as  Thanksgiving  - 
the  story  of  Squanto  and  the  fate  of  the  Patuxet  tribe  is  a footnote  in 
history  that  deserves  re-examination. 

The  day  that  Capt.  George  Weymouth  anchored  off  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  he  and  his  sailors  captured  Squanto  and  four  other 
tribesmen  and  took  them  back  to  England  as  slaves  because  Weymouth  thought 
his  financial  backers  "might  like  to  see"  some  Indians.  Squanto  was  taken 
to  live  with  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  owner  of  the  Plymouth  Company.  Gorges 
quickly  saw  Squanto' s value  to  his  company's  exploits  in  the  new  world  and 
taught  his  young  charge  to  speak  English  so  that  his  captains  could 
negotiate  trade  deals  with  the  Indians. 

In  1614,  Squanto  was  brought  back  to  America  to  act  as  a guide  and 
interpreter  to  assist  in  the  mapping  of  the  New  England  coast,  but  was 
kidnapped  along  with  27  other  Indians  and  taken  to  Malaga,  Spain,  to  be 
sold  as  slaves  for  about  $25  a piece.  When  local  priests  learned  of  the 
fate  of  the  Indians,  they  took  them  from  the  slave  traders.  Christianized 
them  and  eventually  sent  them  back  to  America  in  1618. 

But  his  return  home  was  short-lived.  Squanto  was  recognized  by  one  of 
Gorges'  captains,  was  captured  a third  time  and  sent  back  to  England  as 

Gorges'  slave.  He  was  later  sent  back  to  New  England  with  Thomas  Dermer  to 

finish  mapping  the  coast,  after  which  he  was  promised  his  freedom.  In 
1619,  however,  upon  returning  to  his  homeland,  Squanto  learned  that  his 
entire  tribe  had  been  wiped  out  by  smallpox  contracted  from  the  Europeans 
two  years  before.  He  was  the  last  surviving  member  of  his  tribe. 

In  November  1620,  the  Pilgrims  made  their  now-famous  voyage  to  the  coast 
of  Plymouth,  which  had  previously  been  the  center  of  Patuxet  culture.  The 
next  year,  on  March  22,  1621,  Squanto  was  sent  to  negotiate  a peace 
treaty  between  the  Wampanoag  Confederation  of  tribes  and  the  Pilgrims.  We 

also  know  that  Squanto 's  skills  as  a fisherman  and  farmer  were  crucial  to 

the  survival  of  the  Pilgrims  that  first  year  - contributions  which  changed 
history. 

But  in  November  1622,  Squanto  himself  would  also  succumb  to  smallpox 
during  a trading  expedition  to  the  Massachusetts  Indians.  The  Patuxet, 
like  so  many  other  tribes,  had  become  extinct.  The  lesson  of  Squanto  and 
the  Pilgrims  is  not  one  of  bitter  remembrance,  but  rather  a celebration  of 
the  generosity  of  Indian  people.  Under  the  guidance  of  Squanto,  the 
Pilgrims  followed  a longstanding  Indian  tradition  of  offering  thanks. 
Although  we  celebrate  Thanksgiving  as  an  "American"  holiday,  its 
beginnings  are  Native  to  the  core. 

Feasts  of  gratitude  and  giving  thanks  have  been  a part  of  Indian  culture 
for  thousands  of  years.  In  Lakota  culture,  it's  called  a Wopila;  in 
Navajo,  it's  Hozhoni;  in  Cherokee,  it's  Selu  i-tse-i;  and  in  Ho  Chunk  it's 
Wicawas  warocu  sto  waroc.  Each  tribe,  each  Indian  nation,  has  its  own  form 
of  Thanksgiving.  But  for  Indian  culture.  Thanksgiving  doesn't  end  when  the 
dishes  are  put  away.  It  is  something  we  celebrate  all  year  long  - at  the 
birth  of  a baby,  a safe  journey,  a new  home. 

So  when  you  sit  down  to  Thanksgiving  dinner  this  year,  remember  Squanto 
and  the  great  sacrifices  made  by  him  and  his  tribe  to  a people  they  didn't 
know.  That  is  the  legacy  of  the  Indian  people  of  New  England  - one  that  we 
can  all  enjoy. 

Richard  B.  Williams  is  the  executive  director  of  the  American  Indian 
College  Fund,  a historian,  educator  and  the  founder  of  the  Upward  Bound 
Program  at  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder.  Members  of  the  Compass 
panel  are  selected  each  spring. 
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How  it  all  got  started. 

The  year  was  1637 

700  men,  women  and  children  of  the  Pequot  Tribe,  gathered  for  their 
"Annual  Green  Corn  Dance"  in  the  area  that  is  now  known  as  Groton,  Conn. 

While  they  were  gathered  in  this  place  of  meeting,  they  were  surrounded 
and  attacked  by  mercenaries  of  the  English  and  Dutch.  The  Indians  were 
ordered  from  the  building  and  as  they  came  forth,  they  were  shot  down. 

The  rest  were  burned  alive  in  the  building. 

The  next  day,  the  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  declared:  "A 
day  of  Thanksgiving,  thanking  God  that  they  had  eliminated  over  700  men, 
women  and  children.  For  the  next  100  years,  every  "Thanksgiving  Day" 
ordained  by  a Governor  or  President  was  to  honor  that  victory,  thanking 
God  that  the  "battle"  had  been  won. 

Source:  Documents  of  Holland,  13  Volume  Colonial  Documentary  History, 
letters  and  reports  form  colonial  officials  to  their  superiors  and  the  King 
in  England  and  the  private  papers  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  British  Indian 
agent  for  the  New  York  colony  for  30  years. 

Researched  by  William  B.  Newell  (Penobscot  Tribe)  Former  Chairman  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut  Anthropology  Department. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  FOR  TEACHERS 

This  is  a particularly  difficult  introduction  to  write.  I have  been  a 
public  schools  teacher  for  twelve  years,  and  I am  also  a historian  and  have 
written  several  books  on  American  and  Native  American  history.  I also  just 
happen  to  be  Quebeque  French,  Metis,  Ojibwa,  and  Iroquois.  Because  my 
Indian  ancestors  were  on  both  sides  of  the  struggle  between  the  Puritans 


and  the  New  England  Indians  and  I am  well  versed  in  my  cultural  heritage 
and  history  both  as  an  Anishnabeg  (Algokin)  and  Hodenosione  (Iroquois),  it 
was  felt  that  I could  bring  a unique  insight  to  the  project. 

For  an  Indian,  who  is  also  a school  teacher.  Thanksgiving  was  never  an  easy 
holiday  for  me  to  deal  with  in  class.  I sometimes  have  felt  like  I learned 
too  much  about  "the  Pilgrims  and  the  Indians."  Every  year  I have  been  faced 
with  the  professional  and  moral  dilemma  of  just  how  to  be  honest  and 
informative  with  my  children  at  Thanksgiving  without  passing  on  historical 
distortions,  and  racial  and  cultural  stereotypes. 

STUDY  AND  DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS 

1.  Who  lived  on  the  rocky  shores  where  the  Pilgrims  landed? 

2.  The  Wampanoags  were  part  of  what  culture  area? 

3.  In  what  type  of  homes  did  the  Wampanoags  live? 

4.  Explain  what  the  Wampanoags  did  to  obtain  food  during  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year? 

5.  What  was  the  basic  dress  for  the  Wampanoag  people? 

6.  Describe  the  Iroquois  system  of  government. 

7.  Who  later  used  this  system  of  government  as  a model? 

8.  What  courtesies  did  the  Wampanoag  people  extend  toward  all  visitors? 

9.  Who  was  "Tisquantum"  and  what  village  was  he  from? 

10.  Explain  how  Squanto  learned  to  speak  English. 

11.  Why  did  Squanto  and  Samoset  go  to  live  with  another  Wampanoag  village? 

12.  Tell  four  ways  in  which  Squanto  helped  the  Pilgrims. 

13.  Describe  the  "First  Thanksgiving"  in  your  own  words. 

14.  Why  was  this  really  the  fifth  thanksgiving  feast  for  the  Indians  that 
year? 

15.  What  do  you  think  would  have  happened  to  the  Pilgrims  if  they  had  not 
been  helped  by  the  Indians? 

16.  After  studying  about  the  culture  of  the  Wampanoags,  how  would  you 
react  to  a thanksgiving  picture  showing  tipis  and  Indians  wearing  feathered 
headdresses? 

17.  Quickly  re-read  the  lesson  and  as  you  read,  make  a list  of  vocabulary 
words  that  are  new  to  you  and  write  a definition  for  each  one. 

IDEAS  FOR  ENRICHMENT 

* Study  harvest  celebrations  in  other  cultures:  Asia  (New  Year),  Northwest 
Coast  Indians  (salmon  feast),  and  Europe  (Oktoberfest) . For  further 
information,  contact  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Council  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
1107  NE  45th,  Suite  315A,  Seattle,  Washington,  98105,  206/633-3239. 

* Imagine  for  a moment  that  people  from  different  cultures  have  come  to 
your  neighborhood.  How  will  you  make  them  feel  welcome?  How  might  you  share 
your  possessions  with  them?  What  kinds  of  things  could  you  do  to  build 
feelings  of  friendship  and  harmony  with  them? 

* Investigate  agriculture  in  your  local  community.  What  crops  are  grown? 
What  time  of  year  are  they  harvested?  What  harvest  fairs  are  celebrated  in 
your  area? 

* Discuss  religious  and  cultural  intolerance  as  evidenced  by  the  problems 
that  developed  between  the  Indians  and  the  Pilgrims  in  the  years  following 
the  first  thanksgiving  at  Plymouth.  How  do  the  United  States  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights  safeguard  the  freedom  of  religion  and  the  rights  of  all 
citizens  in  America  today? 

HOW  TO  AVOID  OLD  STEREOTYPES 

If  you  enact  the  story  of  the  first  thanksgiving  as  a pageant  or  drama  in 
your  classroom,  here  are  some  things  to  consider: 

* Indians  should  wear  appropriate  clothing  (see  dolls  on  pages  31  and  35). 
NO  WARBONNETS!  A blanket  draped  over  one  shoulder  is  accurate  for  a simple 
outfit . 

* Squanto  and  Samoset  spoke  excellent  English.  Other  Indians  would  have 
said  things  in  the  Algonkian  language.  These  people  were  noted  for  their 
formal  speaking  style.  A good  example  of  their  oratory  would  be  the  prayers 
on  page  23.  Someone  could  read  this  as  part  of  the  drama. 

* Indians  in  the  Woodlands  area  did  not  have  tipis  or  horses,  so  these 


should  not  be  part  of  any  scenery  or  backdrop. 

* Any  food  served  should  be  authentic.  The  following  would  be  appropriate: 

--  corn  soup  (see  recipe  on  page  28)  --  succotash  (see  recipe  on  page 

28)  --  white  fish  --  red  meat  --  various  fowl  (turkey,  partridge, 

duck)  --  berries  (including  whole  cranberries)  --  maple  sugar  candies 
--  corn  starch  candy  (believe  it  or  not,  candy  corn  is  almost  authentic 
except  for  the  colored  dyes)  --  watercress  --  any  kind  of  bean  (red, 
black,  green,  pinto)  --  squash  --  corn  --  sweet  potato  --  pumpkin 

A THANKSGIVING  PRAYER  FROM  THE  IROQUOIS  (SENECA)  PEOPLE 

Gwa!  Gwa!  Gwa ! Now  the  time  has  come!  Hear  us.  Lord  of  the  Sky!  We  are 
here  to  speak  the  truth,  for  you  do  not  hear  lies.  We  are  your  children. 
Lord  of  the  Sky. 

Now  begins  the  Gayant ' gogwus  This  sacred  fire  and  sacred  tobacco  And 
through  this  smoke  We  offer  our  prayers  We  are  your  children.  Lord  of  the 
Sky. 

Now  in  the  beginning  of  all  things  You  provided  that  we  inherit  your 
creation  You  said:  I shall  make  the  earth  on  which  people  shall  live  And 
they  shall  look  to  the  earth  as  their  mother  And  they  shall  say,  "It  is  she 
who  supports  us."  You  said  that  we  should  always  be  thankful  For  our  earth 
and  for  each  other  So  it  is  that  we  are  gathered  here  We  are  your  children. 
Lord  of  the  Sky. 

Now  again  the  smoke  rises  And  again  we  offer  prayers  You  said  that 
food  should  be  placed  beside  us  And  it  should  be  ours  in  exchange  for  our 
labor.  You  thought  that  ours  should  be  a world  where  green  grass  of 
many  kinds  should  grow  You  said  that  some  should  be  medicines  And  that 
one  should  be  Ona'o  the  sacred  food,  our  sister  corn  You  gave  to  her 
two  clinging  sisters  beautiful  Oa'geta,  our  sister  beans  and  bountiful 
Nyo'sowane,  our  sister  squash  The  three  sacred  sisters;  they  who  sustain 
us . 

This  is  what  you  thought.  Lord  of  the  Sky.  Thus  did  you  think  to 
provide  for  us  And  you  ordered  that  when  the  warm  season  comes.  That  we 
should  see  the  return  of  life  And  remember  you,  and  be  thankful,  and 
gather  here  by  the  sacred  fire.  So  now  again  the  smoke  arises  We  the 
people  offer  our  prayers  We  speak  to  you  through  the  rising  smoke  We 
are  thankful.  Lord  of  the  Sky. 

(Liberally  translated)  Chuck  Larsen,  Seneca 
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Creek  Indian,  99,  provides  link  to  past 

YEAGER,  Okla.  (AP)  --  At  age  99,  California  Fixico  is  one  of  the  last 
living  links  to  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  Oklahoma  history. 

He  is  one  of  a handful  of  remaining  American  Indians  who  were  allotted 


land  by  the  federal  government  in  the  early  1900s  as  it  broke  up  tribal 
holdings . 

As  a member  of  the  Creek  Nation,  Fixico  received  a share  of  the  tribe's 
3 million  acres. 

His  mind  is  still  sharp,  but  he  is  nearly  deaf,  is  growing  blind  and  is 
confined  to  a wheelchair. 

Beginning  in  1887  with  the  passage  of  the  General  Allotment  Act,  the 
federal  government  began  breaking  up  all  tribal  holdings  in  the  U.S.  and 
forcing  American  Indians  to  accept  individual  land  ownership. 

Indian  Territory  --  roughly  the  eastern  half  of  present-day  Oklahoma  -- 
was  exempt  from  the  General  Allotment  Act,  but  in  1893  President  Grover 
Cleveland  appointed  what  became  known  as  the  Dawes  Commission  to  negotiate 
separate  agreements  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

The  commission  compiled  tribal  rolls,  surveyed  and  allotted  the  tribal 
land  and  broke  up  the  tribal  governments. 

The  idea  was  to  make  Indians  financially  independent  farmers,  landowners 
and  entrepreneurs.  For  the  most  part,  it  left  them  poor  and  landless.  From 
1887  to  1934,  some  87  million  acres  passed  from  the  Indians'  possession, 
leaving  them  even  more  dependent  upon  the  federal  government. 

California  Fixico' s allotment  was  near  Paden.  He  had  to  give  it  up  years 
ago. 

Since  1942  Fixico  has  lived  on  the  allotment  of  his  late  wife,  Winey 
Yahola,  in  the  sand  hills  and  postoaks  northeast  of  Holdenville  in  Hughes 
County . 

Winey  died  in  1997  and  is  buried  in  a little  family  cemetery  about  25 
yards  from  his  home. 

the  neat  but  aging  oilfield  camp  house  California  Fixico  moved  onto  the 
property  in  the  1970s.  Fixico' s daughters  speak  Creek.  His  grandchildren 
do  not. 

Fixico  spends  most  days  outside,  hoeing  weeds  or  collecting  walnuts  or 
just  looking  out  across  the  country  his  people  have  inhabited  for  170 
years . 

Copyright  c.  1997-2001  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 
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U.S.  Interior  Dept  creates  Indian  trust  fund  unit 
Thursday  November  15,  4:07  PM  EST 

WASHINGTON,  Nov  15  (Reuters)  - U.S.  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton 
unveiled  on  Thursday  plans  to  reorganize  and  consolidate  management  of  the 
Indian  trust  funds  overseen  by  the  department  into  a new  unit. 

Congress,  the  courts  and  American  Indians  have  criticized  the  Interior 
Department  for  mismanaging  billions  of  dollars  in  royalties  collected  on 
56  million  acres  of  Indian  lands  from  oil  drilling,  mining,  logging  and 
grazing. 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  oversight  of  the  trust  funds  will  be  organized 
into  the  new  Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  Assets  Management,  which  will  report 
to  a new  assistant  secretary  who  will  report  directly  to  Norton. 

"This  administration  is  committed  to  taking  action  now  that  will  chart  a 
new  course  for  positive,  productive  trust  reform  that  will  work  to  benefit 
American  Indian  tribes,"  Norton  said. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  2000,  2001  iWon,  Inc. 
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Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton's  proposal  to  strip  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  of  its  trust  duties  is  a "desparate"  attempt  to  prove  she 
has  addressed  longstanding  problems,  an  attorney  representing  300,000 
American  Indians  said  on  Thursday. 

Dennis  Gingold  also  told  The  Washington  Post  the  proposal  was  a Titanic 
ship  doomed  for  failure.  Fie  is  a Washington,  D.C.,  attorney  representing 
the  plaintiffs  in  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit  that  spurred  the 
reorganization  Norton  has  offered. 

Elouise  Cobell,  the  lead  plaintiff,  said  in  a statement  that  the  plan  was 
a "typical,  last-minute,  backs-to-the-wall  effort." 


By  Bill  Miller 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
Friday,  November  16,  2001;  Page  A45 

Facing  pressure  from  a federal  judge.  Interior  Secretary  Gale  A.  Norton 
yesterday  said  she  will  create  a new  office  to  focus  entirely  on 
straightening  out  problems  in  a trust  fund  maintained  for  roughly  300,000 
Native  Americans. 

Norton  said  she  intends  to  appoint  an  assistant  interior  secretary  who 
will  have  direct  responsibility  for  managing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  trust  accounts  and  reforming  an  accounting  system  that  has  been  in 
disarray  for  decades.  The  new  office,  called  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Trust 
Assets  Management,  will  centralize  the  work  done  by  various  Interior 
agencies  and  speed  reform  efforts,  Norton  said. 

"This  new  approach  will  help  us  move  ahead  with  trust  reform,"  Norton  said 
in  an  interview  after  announcing  the  moves.  "It  will  allow  better 
coordination  so  that  we  can  have  a solid  game  plan  for  trust  reform  and  put 
it  into  effect." 

The  actions  come  at  a time  when  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  is 
showing  impatience  with  Norton's  handling  of  the  trust  fund,  which  was  set 
up  more  than  100  years  ago  to  compensate  Native  Americans  for  use  of  their 
land.  Fie  has  threatened  to  hold  Norton  and  38  other  current  and  former 
government  officials  and  lawyers  in  contempt  of  court  for  allegedly 
misleading  him  about  the  extent  of  problems  and  the  status  of  the  reform 
efforts . 

Lamberth  is  presiding  over  a lawsuit  filed  five  years  ago  by  Indians  who 
contend  they  are  owed  up  to  $10  billion  because  of  chronic  accounting 
failures.  Fie  ordered  the  Interior  Department  to  repair  the  system  in  a 
December  1999  ruling  that  detailed  a history  of  incompetence  and  neglect. 
Although  Norton  didn't  take  office  until  January,  the  judge  has  said  he 
would  hold  her  accountable  for  continuing  problems. 

At  a hearing  last  month,  Lamberth  said  it  wasn't  clear  to  him  who  was 
even  in  charge  of  trust  reform  efforts  and  remarked,  "If  it's  allegedly 
the  secretary,  she  sure  doesn't  act  like  it."  Fie  has  threatened  to  name  an 
outside  receiver  to  manage  the  trust. 

Lamberth  demanded  a response  from  government  lawyers  by  yesterday,  and 
Norton's  reorganization  plan  was  detailed  in  a filing  submitted  to  the 
court.  According  to  the  court  papers,  the  plan  will  be  put  into  effect 
after  officials  get  further  input  from  Congress,  Indian  tribes,  and 
Interior  workers  and  their  unions. 

The  judge  has  ordered  both  sides  to  return  to  court  Nov.  30. 

Elouise  P.  Cobell,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe  of  Montana  and  the 
lead  plaintiff  in  the  case,  said  yesterday  that  she  will  continue  to  push 
Lamberth  to  appoint  an  outside  receiver  to  run  the  trust  system.  Norton's 
plan.  Cobell  said,  "sounds  like  another  last-ditch  effort  to  keep  control 


when  they  know  they  can't  manage  it." 

Norton's  predecessor  Bruce  Babbitt  launched  his  own  reorganization  in 
1999  just  before  Lamberth  convened  court  hearings.  Despite  those  efforts, 
the  Interior  Department  still  can't  provide  an  accurate  accounting  of 
trust  assets  for  account-holders. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  traditionally  has  played  a critical  part  in 
managing  and  collecting  royalties  from  the  sale  of  petroleum,  natural  gas, 
timber  and  other  natural  resources,  and  a total  of  roughly  $500  million  is 
pumped  into  the  trust  fund  accounts  each  year.  Norton's  plan,  which  came 
after  a management  consultant's  study,  takes  the  BIA  out  of  trust  fund 
management  and  shifts  those  duties  to  the  new  office.  But  many  of  the  BIA 
employees  now  involved  in  trust  management  will  move  to  the  new  office, 
Norton  said. 

Dennis  M.  Gingold,  a lawyer  for  the  Indians,  likened  the  planned  changes 
to  "rearranging  the  deck  chairs  on  the  Titanic."  He  noted  that  Native 
Americans  make  up  90  percent  of  the  BIA's  workforce  and  said  the  BIA's 
diminished  role  would  cause  mistrust. 

"This  is  a desperate  attempt  to  convince  the  judge  that  because  they've 
proposed  something,  they've  addressed  the  problem,"  he  said.  ".  . . This 
demonstrates  [Norton]  does  not  understand  what  needs  to  be  done  to  manage 
the  trust  properly  or  to  address  issues  unique  to  Native  Americans." 
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Indians  skeptical  of  trust  reform 

Interior  secretary  wants  changes  in  royalty  system 

Robert  Gehrke  - Associated  Press 

WASHINGTON  _ Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  has  ordered  sweeping  changes 
to  a system  that  was  created  to  manage  billions  of  dollars  in  royalties 
from  Indian  land,  but  continues  to  fail  in  its  mission. 

Norton  created  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  Assets  Management  and  will 
appoint  an  official,  reporting  directly  to  Norton,  to  manage  overhaul  of 
the  trust  system. 

The  action  comes  beneath  the  looming  threat  that  Norton  and  other 
government  officials  could  be  held  in  contempt  of  court  for  failing  to 
comply  with  the  court-ordered  reform  of  the  mismanaged  system  of  Indian 
trust  funds. 

The  department  notified  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  of  the 
changes  in  a filing  late  Wednesday  after  Lamberth  scolded  government 
attorneys  earlier  this  month  for  Interior's  bungling  of  the  trust  reform. 

"I  understand  that  reorganization  by  itself  does  not  solve  the  numerous 
problems  of  trust  reform,  but  it  does  provide  an  avenue  for  developing 
solutions,"  Deputy  Interior  Secretary  D.  Steven  Griles  said  in  court 
documents . 

Griles  said  that  he  has  taken  temporary  responsibility  for  trust  reform. 

The  new  policy  was  crafted  without  input  from  tribes  and  raises  many 
unanswered  questions,  said  Ron  Allen,  vice  president  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians. 

"They're  trying  to  appear  as  if  they're  trying  to  do  something 
responsible  when  they  have  not  even  consulted  with  the  tribes  about  this 
proposal,"  he  said.  "We  think  this  action  is  a bit  premature." 

Dennis  Gingold,  a lawyer  for  the  Indians,  called  the  changes  a 


reactionary  effort  to  convince  Lamberth  that  Interior  can  manage  the  trust 

"They're  panicking/'  he  said.  "This  is  pie-in-the-sky  and  it  doesn't 
show  any  intelligence  and  it  doesn't  respond  to  the  court's  concern." 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  Lamberth  ordered  Interior  to  piece  together  how 
much  it  owes  the  Indians  and  to  overhaul  its  accounting  system. 

Neither  has  happened,  despite  $614  million  spent  by  Interior  in  the 
effort,  according  to  a series  of  reports  in  recent  months  by  a court- 
appointed  watchdog.  Moreover,  Interior  officials  have  misled  the  court 
about  the  status  of  reform  efforts,  the  reports  say. 

The  Indians'  attorneys  want  nearly  50  government  officials  held  in 
contempt  and  possibly  jailed  on  grounds  they  have  obstructed  the  reform 
and  misled  the  court. 

In  1999,  Lamberth  held  President  Clinton's  interior  secretary,  Bruce 
Babbitt,  and  treasury  secretary,  Robert  Rubin,  in  contempt  of  court  and 
fined  them  $600,000  for  failing  to  turn  over  documents  related  to  the  case 
Copyright  c.  2001  The  Spokesman  Review. 
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Tribe  accuses  another  of  building  on  Burial  Ground 
by  Wilhelm  Murg 

(Wetumpka,  AL)  --  In  an  unusual  twist  of  events,  a tribe  is  requesting 
that  another  not  build  on  their  ancestral  burial  grounds. 

Eddie  L.  Tullis,  the  Chairman  of  the  Poarch  Creek  Indians  in  Alabama,  is 
accused  of  building  a Bingo  Hall  on  the  ancestral  ceremonial  and  burial 
ground  of  the  the  Creek  Nation,  the  Hickory  Ground  in  Wetumpka,  Alabama. 
The  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  the  Mayor  of  Wetumpka,  and 
the  Alabama  Historic  Commission  have  all  attempted  to  stop  the  desecration 
of  the  burial  site,  along  with  Principal  Chief  R.  Perry  Beaver  of  the 
Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation  who  has  apparently  written  a letter  to  the  Poarch 
Creeks  expressing  his  wish  that  they  not  build  the  hall  on  the  sacred  site 

Charles  and  Sonia  Landers  live  near  Wetumpka  and  have  organized  a grass 
roots  campaign  to  protest  the  desecration  of  the  site.  "The  Hickory 
Grounds  here  in  Alabama,  which  was  the  Creek  burial  / ceremonial  grounds 
bef  ore  removal,  has  been  put  in  trust  for  20  years  to  the  Poarch  Creeks, 
in  South  Alabama,"  Sonia  Landers  said.  "Chairman  Tullis  is  building  a 
Bingo  hall  on  the  land  and  has  signed  a contact  with  Hamah's  to  build  a 
casino.  To  my  understanding,  the  casino  is  still  an  issue  with  the  BIA, 
but  the  bingo  hall  is  on  the  land  and  almost  operational." 

"They've  started  to  run  electricity  out  there,  and  they  brought  out  a 
backhoe  and  started  running  their  waterlines,"  Said  Charles  Landers. 
"Because  there  have  been  remains  taken  away  from  that  place,  the  NAGPRA 
act  kicks  in."  According  to  both  Landers  and  Corky  Allen  of  the  Inter- 
Tribal  Sacred  Land  Trust  in  Tennessee,  Poarch  Creek  bones  have  been 
removed  under  Tullis 's  reign. 

Mayor  R.  Scott  Golden  of  Watumpka  recently  put  up  a fight  against  the 
Poarch  Creek.  "The  city  wants  to  stop  it,  but  Mr.  Tullis 's  attorney  says 
they  would  have  to  pass  a multi-million  dollar  bond  to  give  to  the  Poarch 
Creeks  to  make  up  for  lost  revenue,"  Sonia  said.  "Watumpka  is  a small  town 
and  they  really  didn't  have  the  revenue  to  do  it.  So  they  stopped  the 
injunction.  The  city  offered  to  buy  the  land  for  $900,000,  and  the  offer 
was  refused.  This  was  not  even  the  Porch-Creek's  land  historically." 

The  couple's  group  has  demonstrated  everyday  at  the  site,  sometimes  with 
only  one  person  picketing. 

Principal  Chief  R.  Perry  Beaver  of  the  Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation  said  that 
the  Oklahoma  Creeks  have  have  had  very  little  input  into  the  controversy. 


"We  have  an  ordinance  that  specifies  that  the  Hickory  Ground  is  one  of 
our  old  grounds,  and  we  are  asking  them  to  reconsider  because  it  is  a 
sacred  ground  to  our  people,"  the  Chief  said. 

Karen  Mudan,  who  is  with  the  National  Parks  Services's  National  NAGPRA 
(the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act)Division,  said 
that  the  act  usually  comes  into  play  when  human  remains  are  unearthed,  but 
that  there  are  basic  philosophical  questions  in  this  case. 

"NAGPRA  may  not  apply  if  the  remains  that  are  being  removed  are  of  the 
same  cultural  group  as  the  people  who  are  removing  the  remains,  because 
the  goal  of  NAGPRA  is  to  reunite  human  remains  and  objects  that  have  been 
alienated  from  their  cultural  group,"  Mudan  said.  "It  seems  a little 
unusual  in  this  instance  that  a Native  American  group  is  behaving  in  such 
a way  towards  remains  of  their  ancestors.  I don't  think  I really  have  all 
of  the  information  to  comment  on  it."  Chairman  Tullis's  office  was 
contacted  repeatedly,  but  Chief  Tullis  would  not  return  any  of  the  phone 
calls  left  by  Native  American  Times.  No  one  else  at  the  agency  would 
comment . 

Native  American  Times  is  c.  Copyright  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Bill  would  give  Inuit  their  names  back  after  30-year-old  government  mistakes 

IQALUIT,  Nunavut  (CP)  --  For  three  decades,  Inuit  in  every  part  of 
Nunavut  have  lived  with  officially  assigned  names  they  knew  were  not  their 
own . 

Now,  the  territorial  government  is  considering  legislation  to  make  it 
easier  for  them  to  get  their  real  names  back. 

"People  are  very  interested  in  correcting  their  names,"  says  Sandra  Omik, 
a law  student  who  worked  on  the  commission  that  recommended  the  Change  of 
Name  Act,  which  is  expected  to  be  debated  during  the  current  sitting  of 
the  Nunavut  legislature. 

"It's  offensive  to  people  because  they're  not  the  ones  who  made  the 
mistake. " 

The  current  problem  dates  back  to  the  infamous  "Eskimo  numbers"  issued 
to  Inuit  by  the  federal  government  during  the  1950s.  Then,  Inuit  were 
issued  a disc  with  their  E-disc  number  stamped  on  it,  which  is  how  they 
were  then  referred  to  on  official  records. 

In  1969,  Ottawa  discarded  the  E-disc  numbers  and  initiated  Project 
Surname,  an  attempt  to  restore  names  to  the  records. 

Although  the  project  was  largely  successful,  dozens  of  mistakes  were 
made : 

--  A Hall  Beach  woman  was  given  a man's  name  because  non-Inuktitut- 
speaking  registrars  misunderstood  her. 

--  In  Iglulik,  a woman  got  the  surname  Tiglik  because  she  was  told  the 
village  had  too  many  Tikiviks  already. 

--  A man  in  Coral  Harbour,  nicknamed  Dohnnykallak  (Little  Johnny),  wound 
up  with  Kallak  as  his  surname  instead  of  Arnatuu. 

--  In  several  cases,  brothers  and  sisters  found  their  surnames  didn't 
match . 

Even  more  common  are  mistakes  in  spelling  and  in  dates  of  birth.  Many 
such  dates  are  off  by  months  and  in  several  cases  the  birthdays  of  husband 
and  wife  were  switched. 

"So  many  people  went  through  the  process  that  many  were  given  mistakes," 
Omik  says.  "It's  all  over  Nunavut." 

The  errors  are  more  than  just  insulting,  says  Omik,  who  spent  six  months 


visiting  communities  and  talking  with  people  about  their  experience  with 
Project  Surname. 

The  mistakes  have  caused  problems  with  pension  and  other  benefit 
payments.  Tax  filings  and  social  insurance  numbers  have  been  fouled  up. 

The  government  of  Nunavut  has  tried  to  address  the  problem  by  waiving 
fees  for  people  to  change  their  names.  Between  Dune  and  October  2000,  65 
people  applied  for  corrections. 

But  changing  a name  or  date  of  birth  still  required  a sitting  of  the 
Nunavut  Court  of  Dustice,  a travelling  court  that  only  appears 
periodically  in  most  communities.  It  also  required  reams  of  paperwork  -- 
as  much  as  20  pages  to  remove  a single  letter,  says  Omik. 

The  Change  of  Name  Act  under  consideration  removes  the  court  requirement 
and  makes  the  paperwork  much  easier,  says  Wayne  Govereau  with  the 
territorial  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services. 

"We'll  change  it  from  a court  process  to  an  administrative  process,"  he 
says . 

The  bill  has  gone  through  public  hearings  and  awaits  amendments  before 
going  back  before  the  legislature.  It  remains  on  the  order  paper  for  this 
session,  Govereau  said. 

The  Change  of  Name  Act  was  one  of  the  first  acts  recommended  by 
Nunavut's  Law  Reform  Commission,  a group  looking  at  how  the  territory's 
laws  --  largely  inherited  from  the  old  Northwest  Territories  --  meet  the 
needs  of  Nunavut. 

"Perhaps  it  is  not  unusual  that  language  and  identity  should  be  at  the 
top  of  people's  list  of  concerns,"  Omik  wrote  in  her  report. 

Copyright  c.  2001,  Canoe  Limited  Partnership.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribe  trust  application  prompts  visits 
By:  Barry  Rochford  November  08,  2001 

SNOQUALMIE  - Officials  with  the  Snoqualmie  Tribe  have  met  with 
representatives  of  Congresswoman  Dennifer  Dunn's  Mercer  Island  office  to 
discuss  their  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  to  place 
two  parcels  of  land  near  Snoqualmie  in  a trust,  and  they  plan  on  paying  a 
similar  visit  to  the  Snoqualmie  City  Council  at  its  next  meeting. 

News  of  the  visits  followed  concerns  raised  by  5th  District  legislators 
about  how  they  were  informed  of  the  application,  which,  if  approved,  would 
establish  a reservation  for  the  Snoqualmies. 

Den  Burita,  Dunn's  press  secretary  in  Washington,  D.C.,  said  Snoqualmie 
Tribe  leaders  paid  a "courtesy"  visit  to  Dunn's  office  in  Mercer  Island  on 
Oct.  30.  Dunn,  a Republican,  serves  the  8th  District  in  the  House  of 
Representatives . 

Burita  added  that  the  Tribe  didn't  ask  for  any  help  concerning  its 
application,  but  said,  "Dennifer  will  certainly  be  monitoring  this 
situation  as  the  application  moves  through  the  process." 

Locally,  Snoqualmie  Mayor  Fuzzy  Fletcher  said  Tribe  leaders  talked  with 
city  officials  last  week  about  appearing  before  the  City  Council  at  its 
Nov.  13  meeting,  which  begins  at  7 p.m.  in  the  Police  Division  building. 

This  summer,  the  Tribe  applied  to  the  BIA  to  consider  placing  in  a trust 
three  parcels  of  land  totaling  about  56  acres,  located  along  Southeast 
North  Bend  Way  near  Interstate  90's  Exit  27.  According  to  a BIA  letter 
dated  Duly  12,  the  Tribe  plans  to  build  a casino  on  the  site. 

The  two  largest  parcels,  which  total  about  55  acres,  are  owned  by 
Snoqualmie  Hills  Doint  Venture.  Sheila  Barker,  who  lives  on  378th  Avenue 
Southeast,  owns  the  third  parcel,  which  is  an  acre. 


The  land  lies  in  the  city's  urban  growth  boundary  and  is  zoned  urban 
reserve.  Together,  the  three  parcels  have  been  appraised  at  more  than  $1.3 
million . 

After  the  Valley  Record  published  a story  about  the  application  to  the 
BIA  on  Sept.  6,  Barker  said  she  was  told  the  Tribe  was  not  interested  in 
her  property. 

Stephen  Walker,  managing  director  of  Seattle-based  Heartland  Real  Estate 
Inc.,  a partner  in  Snoqualmie  Hills  Joint  Venture,  confirmed  that  the 
Tribe  has  discussed  buying  the  two  larger  parcels. 

"We've  been  talking  with  them  on  and  off  for  about  a year,"  he  said. 

Stanley  Surridge,  acting  superintendent  of  the  BIA's  Puget  Sound  Agency 
in  Everett,  which  will  decide  on  the  application,  said  before  the  land 
could  be  placed  in  a trust,  the  Tribe  must  first  acquire  it. 

Snoqualmie  Hills  Joint  Venture  has  owned  the  two  parcels  since  1991. 
Another  parcel  owned  by  the  joint  venture  - 37  acres  near  the  old  winery 
site,  south  of  1-90  - became  part  of  the  Mountains  to  Sound  Greenway  Trust 
last  year. 

Walker  said  his  company  had  planned  to  build  a residential  development 
on  the  two  parcels,  and  had  talked  with  Snoqualmie  city  officials  about 
possibly  annexing  the  land. 

Snoqualmie  Tribe  Councilman  Ray  Mullen  was  in  a staff  meeting  Tuesday 
morning  and  was  not  able  to  return  a call  to  the  Valley  Record  before  its 
publication  deadline,  but  in  an  earlier  interview  he  said  the  application 
to  the  BIA  was  part  of  an  ongoing  effort  to  find  land  that  would  be 
suitable  for  the  Tribe's  growing  administrative  staff,  which  currently 
uses  a small  office  in  Fall  City. 

He  said  the  Tribe  would  likely  consider  building  a casino,  but  the  needs 
of  tribal  members  would  come  first. 

"We're  going  to  do  whatever 's  good  for  the  people,"  he  said  in  September 

Reps.  Cheryl  Pflug,  R-Maple  Valley,  and  Glenn  Anderson,  R-Fall  City,  say 
they  are  troubled  with  how  the  BIA  and  Gov.  Gary  Locke's  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs  informed  them  of  the  Tribe's  application. 

In  a column  that  appeared  in  the  Oct.  25  edition  of  the  Valley  Record, 
Pflug  said  the  BIA  notified  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
application,  but  that  agency  failed  to  pass  along  the  information  in  a 
timely  matter  to  5th  District  legislators. 

Anderson,  in  an  Oct.  16  letter  to  Kimberly  Craven  of  the  governor's 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  said  the  delay  in  notifying  him  of  the 
application  prohibited  those  who  would  be  affected  by  the  proposal  from 
commenting  on  it. 

"Your  letter,  which  included  BIA's  initial  notice,  was  dated  Sept.  13, 
2001.  This  was  a full  59  days  after  BIA's  Duly  12,  2001,  notification  to 
your  office. 

"This  delay  in  receiving  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  information  cost 
my  constituency  any  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  30-day  comment 
period . " 

Pflug,  likewise,  said  more  people  should  have  been  told  of  the 
application . 

"A  comment  period  that  the  public  doesn't  know  about  is  not  a comment 
period,"  she  said. 

Anderson  said  as  a good  neighbor,  the  Tribe  should  have  discussed  the 
proposal  with  local  residents  before  submitting  its  application  to  the  BIA 
He  acknowledged  that  as  a federally  recognized  tribe,  the  Snoqualmies  have 
a right  to  be  reinvested  in  land,  but  the  idea  of  a casino  in  the  Valley 
might  not  be  acceptable  to  everyone. 

"The  idea  of  a neon  casino  with  a huge  parking  lot  is  not  necessarily  my 
idea  of  what  it  compatible  with  our  quality  of  life  here  in  the  Valley," 
he  said. 

Pflug  agreed,  saying,  "I'm  not  aware  of  very  many  casinos  that  are 
inconspicuous . " 

In  her  column,  Pflug  stated  the  Tribe  was  already  engaged  in  creating  an 
environmental  impact  statement  (EIS),  which  would  detail  how  the  land  in 
question  would  be  affected  by  development  and  any  mitigation  needed  to 
offset  that  development. 

She  added  once  the  EIS  is  submitted  to  the  BIA's  Puget  Sound  Agency  in 


Everett,  there  would  be  a 30-day  comment  period  for  people  to  give  their 
opinions  on  the  document. 

However,  Surridge  said  he  was  not  aware  of  the  Tribe  starting  the  EIS 
process . 

"We  have  not  seen  anything  yet,"  he  said. 

He  added  that  the  Tribe  could  be  conducting  an  environmental  assessment, 
which  analyzes  the  vegetation,  soils,  wildlife  and  any  rivers  or  streams 
that  are  found  on  the  land. 

Once  that  is  completed,  he  said,  "There'll  be  other  opportunities  for 
folks  to  comment  on  the  environmental  documents  when  those  are  presented 
[to  the  BIA] . " 

If  the  BIA  signs  off  on  the  Snoqualmie  Tribe's  application,  it  would  go 
to  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  for  final  approval. 

You  can  reach  Barry  Rochford  at  (425)  888-2311,  or  e-mail  him  at  barry . -rochford@valleyrecord . com. 
Copyright  c.  2001  Snoqualmie  Valley  Record. 
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Osages  Receive  Fraction  of  $25  Million  Settlement 
by  Wilhelm  Murg 

Native  American  Times  reported  that  a $25  million  settlement  is  being 
divided-up  from  Koch  Industries  from  a case  alleging  under-reported  oil. 

While  44%  of  the  oil  allegedly  came  from  The  Osage  Nation,  the  tribe  will 
only  receive  $3,678,549.36,  a little  over  6.7%  of  the  settlement. 

According  to  one  member  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  if  the  case  had 
gone  to  a jury,  the  penalties  could  have  had  a statutory  maximum  of  $350 
Million . 

Ken  Vogel,  who  runs  the  Office  of  Enforcement  for  the  Mineral  Management 
Service  made  sure  that  the  tribes  involved  got  a part  of  the  settlement. 

"The  Treasury,  under  the  false  claims  act,  is  obligated  to  repay  the 
agencies  the  damages  that  they  actually  lost.  We  believe  that  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  lost  money  we  would 
have  remitted  to  the  federal  treasury,  and  to  the  state,  from  federal 
lands,  and  also  the  money  we  would  have  remitted  to  Indians  on  Indian  land, 

" said  Vogel. 

Out  of  the  $25  Million,  $6,562,309.62  will  be  given  back  to  the 
leaseholders.  This  includes  the  Fort  Peck  Tribes,  which  will  receive  $20, 

668.84,  The  Northern  Ute  Tribe,  which  will  receive  $148,779.41,  and  non- 
Koch  derived  leases  that  will  receive  $251,888.28. 

As  an  example  of  the  calculations,  the  $3,678,549.36  the  Osage  tribe 
will  receive  came  from  taking  the  royalty  value  derived  by  the  MMS,  which 
was  $21,643,704.40,  multiplying  it  by  a damage  factor  of  0.05064649,  then 
adding  interest,  which  was  $2,582,371.47. 

"The  jury  gave  a verdict  of  over  a half  a million  dollars,  and  that  was 
just  how  much  was  due  on  the  royalties,"  Vogel  said.  "We  took  that  amount 
of  royalties  that  was  paid  on  those  leases  and  figured  out  what  the 
verdict  presumed  was  the  underpayment  percentage  based  upon  that  amount  of 
royalties  being  paid.  It  was  about  5.06%.  Then  we  took  that  5.06%  and 
applied  that  to  the  royalties  paid  on  Indian  lands  and  calculated  what  the 
single  damage  would  be." 

"If  you  just  follow  the  jury  verdict,  that  would  have  been  a half- 
million dollars  there.  That  would  have  been  tripled  under  the  false  claims 
act  to  get  $1.5  million  dollars  to  be  paid  to  the  Federal  Government,  to 
distribute  to  Federal  leases,  and  that  would  have  been  the  end  of  it.  But 
because  it  is  an  open  issue  as  to  whether  money  is  owed  to  Indians,  what 
we  have  calculated  is  what  the  verdict  implies  should  have  gone  to  Indians, 


" Vogel  said.  "I'm  not  sure  there  was  any  formal  representation  of  any 
Indians  in  the  case." 

Both  Principal  Chief  Charles  Tillman  and  Councilman  Joe  Trumbly  of  the 
Osage  Nation  have  said  that  there  was  no  underreporting  by  Koch  Oil  in  the 
company's  dealings  with  the  tribe.  Tillman  has  reported  a line  of  credit 
that  he  has  with  Koch  Oil,  but  he  doesn't  see  his  financial  dealings  with 
Koch  as  a conflict  of  interest  with  being  the  Chief  of  the  tribe. 

"It  sounds  like  Tillman  got  paid-off,  big-time,"  said  Sue  Butler,  a 
headright  holder  from  the  Osage  Nation.  "I  would  be  outraged  if  they 
didn't  give  part  of  it  to  the  lease  owners;  that's  where  the  money  came 
from  to  begin  with  so  it  should  back  to  the  people  it  was  taken  from  in  the 
first  place.  We  don't  know  if  we're  going  to  get  any  of  this  money  of  not?" 

"To  the  best  of  my  understanding  the  money  has  been  sent  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  the  Office  of  Trust  Fund  Management,  and  the 
Office  of  Trust  Fund  Management  sent  it  to  the  tribe,"  Vogel  said.  "From 
talking  to  the  tribe,  their  intent  was  to  then  distribute  it." 

Chief  Tillman  and  Councilman  Trumbly  did  not  return  phone  calls  at  press 
time . 

Native  American  Times  is  c.  Copyright  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Nov  16  2001  07:51  AM  CST 
Crees  divided  over  hydro  deals 

Montreal  - Quebec's  Northern  Crees  are  divided  over  the  agreement  in 
principle  to  build  multi-billion  dollar  projects  in  Northern  Quebec. 

The  agreement  was  signed  between  the  Quebec  government  and  the  Crees  in 
October  and  it  allows  Hydro-Quebec  to  build  hydroelectric  projects  on  the 
Eastmain  and  Rupert  rivers. 

The  agreement-in-principle  pays  Quebec's  northern  Crees  $3.5  billion 
over  the  next  50  years,  and  a share  of  all  revenue  from  future  projects  in 
the  James  Bay  region. 

In  exchange,  the  Crees  agree  to  drop  or  settle  all  lawsuits  against  the 
provincial  government  involving  economic  development  in  the  region. 

Deputy  Grand  Chief  Matthew  Mukash  says  the  cree  need  more  time  to  study 
the  draft  agreement. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  concerned,  they're  confused.  They  don't  understand 
the  information,"  Mukash  said.  "I  think  if  we  make  a decision  in  one  month 
towards  a final  agreement,  I think  it  will  be  reached  because  people  wil 
have  been  misinformed." 

Mukash  says  many  Cree  decided  at  the  general  assembly  in  June  there 
should  be  no  more  major  development  of  natural  resources. 

Grand  Chief  Ted  Moses  says  Mukash  does  not  represent  the  position  of  the 
Grand  council  of  the  Crees  or  the  Cree  nation. 

"I  think  everyone  is  entitled  to  express  their  opinion.  We're  all 
entitled  to  make  decisions,  that's  his  decision  as  an  individual.  He 
speaks  out  in  his  individual  capacity." 

Moses  says  the  Cree  people  will  continue  to  be  consulted,  even  after  the 
draft  agreement  is  presented  in  December. 

Copyright  c.  2001  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Delaware  Referendum  Leaves  Tribe  Undecided  on  Roll 
By  Louis  Gray 

A referendum  all  but  forced  on  the  Delaware  tribe  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA)  failed  to  produce  the  hoped  for  results  leaving  them  with 
dual  citizenship  with  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

The  election  held  November  6 was  postponed  until  November  10  to  allow 
for  absentee  voters  to  get  their  ballots  in.  Because  of  anthrax  poisoning 
of  postal  workers,  all  mail  is  taking  longer  than  usual. 

According  to  Delaware  Chief  Dee  Ketchum  the  vote  was  163  for  and  160 
against  having  Delawares  deciding  on  whether  or  not  they  should  be  either 
Delaware  or  Cherokee.  Currently  most  Delawares  are  not  Cherokee  even 
though  they  are  on  the  rolls  as  Cherokees. 

Ketchum  theorized  the  vote  might  have  reached  the  needed  2/3  majority 
needed  to  pass  the  referendum  had  the  Cherokee  Nation  administration  not 
given  out  misinformation.  Some  suspected  that  health  and  other  services 
would  be  denied  to  Delawares  if  they  picked  Delaware  citizenship  over 
Cherokee. 

"The  wrong  information  was  spread  that  federal  program  services  would  be 
denied  of  they  voted  to  be  Delaware,  those  programs  don't  have  anything  to 
do  with  citizenship,"  Ketchum  said. 

Making  this  even  more  complex  is  that  many  voters  were  actually 
Cherokees  and  Delaware.  Many  thought  tribal  membership  was  tied  to 
eligibility  for  services.  Tribal  councilwoman  Sally  Farley  said  those  and 
other  fears  were  unfounded. 

"Besides,  even  if  they  voted  yes  this  weekend  for  a separate  roll  it 
wouldn't  have  been  permanent,  they  could  have  gone  back  to  being  Cherokee 
at  anytime,"  Farley  said.  She  said  no  matter  what  happens  next  she  is 
prepared  to  wait  for  the  challenge.  "Indians  make  good  waiters  since  it 
seems  that  is  all  we  do,"  she  said. 

Ketchem  said,  "I'm  very  disappointed  to  say  the  least,  we  were  voting 
for  the  strength  of  the  tribe  and  we  were  looking  for  a clearer  definition 
of  who  we  are."  Ketchem  laid  the  blame  for  the  election  on  "propaganda" 
meant  to  scare  Delaware  citizens. 

"They  put  out  a lot  of  threats  and  it  had  some  of  our  people  wondering 
if  they  could  continue  to  go  to  Claremore  Indian  Hospital  or  take  part  in 
Cherokee  programs  providing  services,"  Ketchum  said. 

The  Chief  said  he  doesn't  know  what  will  happen  next  until  he  sits  down 
and  talks  with  the  council. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  them  first,  I know  many  of  them  are  extremely 
disappointed,  we  were  looking  to  strengthening  our  nation,  it  reminds  me 
what  "President  Kennedy  said  'ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you, 
but  what  you  can  do  for  your  country',"  Ketchum  said.  Ketchum  also  suggest 
that  there  are  many  Cherokees  working  in  high  places  within  the  BIA  and 
that  they  are  "clogging  up  the  process."  A sentiment  shared  by  Farley  who 
described  Cherokee  interference  was  always  "creating  a snag." 

Ketchum  said  the  BIA  is  "putting  a lot  of  pressure  on  us  to  get  this 
done,  but  I'm  hopeful  we  can  act  like  the  Loyal  Shawnees  and  choose  to 
separate. " 

Ketchum  said  he  didn't  know  when  any  decision  would  be  made  in  regard  to 
their  next  move  regarding  separate  membership. 

Meanwhile  the  two  tribes  are  still  in  federal  court  over  Delaware 
attempts  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Some  officials 
within  the  Cherokee  Nation  worry  that  the  loss  of  Delawares  on  their  rolls 
would  create  a downturn  in  Tribal  grant  monies. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Judge  revives  towns'  lawsuit  against  adding  to  reservation 
By  Eileen  McNamara 
Published  on  11/14/2001 

A federal  judge  has  reactivated  a lawsuit  filed  by  three  local  towns 
seeking  to  block  expansion  of  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  reservation. 

U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  Robert  N.  Chatigny  has  notified  lawyers  for 
the  state,  the  towns  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  that  by  Nov.  26 
they  must  file  motions  with  him  updating  the  original  arguments  in  the 
lawsuit . 

The  case  was  idle  for  months  this  year  while  officials  from  Preston, 
Ledyard  and  North  Stonington  met  with  the  Mashantuckets  to  discuss  a 
possible  settlement  of  the  lawsuit.  The  talks  fell  apart  about  two  months 
ago  when  the  leaders  of  Ledyard  and  North  Stonington,  complaining  that  the 
public  sessions  were  unproductive  and  a waste  of  time,  refused  to  continue 
attending  them. 

Although  Preston  First  Selectman  Robert  M.  Congdon  has  vowed  that  his 
town  will  continue  to  meet  with  the  tribe,  Chatigny  had  warned  that  if  the 
meetings  did  not  hold  the  promise  of  resolving  the  lawsuit  he  would  resume 
active  consideration  of  it. 

The  towns'  Washington,  D.C.,  lawyers  on  Tuesday  met  for  three  hours  with 
the  municipal  leaders  to  discuss  Chatigny' s new  timetable  and  to  review 
other  options  for  settling  the  long-standing  land  dispute  with  the 
Mashantuckets . 

All  three  leaders  said  they  intend  to  actively  pursue  one  of  the  options 
--  congressional  intervention.  The  town  leaders  said  they  intend  to  meet 
soon  with  Sen.  Joseph  I.  Lieberman,  D-Conn.,  to  enlist  his  aid. 

Lieberman  has  previously  filed  bills  seeking  to  set  final  borders  for 
the  Mashantucket  reservation,  but  his  efforts  won  little  support  in 
Congress.  The  town  leaders  say  they  also  want  to  discuss  with  Lieberman  a 
promise  they  say  he  made  more  than  a year  ago  to  pursue  new  legislation  if 
the  courts  rejected  the  towns'  argument  that  the  Mashantucket  settlement 
act  established  final  reservation  boundaries. 

Congdon  and  the  other  town  leaders  have  said  Lieberman  made  that  vow  in 
a private  meeting  with  them  when  they  visited  Washington  last  year  to 
discuss  the  land  dispute  with  several  members  of  Connecticut's 
congressional  delegation. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  this  year  refused  the  state's  request  to  review  a 
federal  appeals  court  decision  upholding  the  government's  right  to  take 
lands  outside  the  settlement  area  into  trust  for  the  Mashantuckets. 

That  issue,  however,  was  one  of  many  contained  in  the  state's  and  towns' 
lawsuit  to  overturn  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior's  decision  in  1995 
to  add  165  acres  on  Route  2 to  the  tribe's  reservation.  It  was,  however, 
the  only  issue  Chatigny  ruled  on  in  1998  when  he  said  the  government  could 
not  take  into  trust  for  the  tribe  lands  outside  the  settlement  boundary. 

An  appeals  court  in  2000  overturned  Chatigny' s ruling,  and  sent  the  case 
back  to  him  for  review  of  the  remaining  issues. 

Chatigny  delayed  action  on  the  lawsuit  when  the  state  and  towns  last 
year  asked  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  review  the  case,  and  later  when  the 
towns  began  meeting  publicly  with  the  tribe  to  talk  about  the  issue. 

Chatigny  has  now  established  a series  of  deadlines  over  the  next  few 
months  that  the  towns,  the  state  and  the  federal  government  must  meet  for 
filing  new  motions  and  briefs.  Fie  also  has  tentatively  scheduled  oral 
arguments  for  March. 

Guy  Martin,  one  of  the  three  lawyers  who  met  with  the  towns  Tuesday  in  a 
closed-door  session,  said  the  meeting  was  scheduled  to  update  town  leaders 
on  the  status  of  the  lawsuit  and  to  present  other  avenues  of  resolving  the 
land  dispute.  Besides  seeking  congressional  action,  Martin  said  he  and  his 


two  colleagues  also  discussed  with  the  town  leaders  the  benefits  of 
meeting  with  the  tribe  again. 

The  towns'  lawyers  have  consistently  urged  officials  to  negotiate  with 
the  tribe,  arguing  it  is  important  to  keep  open  lines  of  communication. 

But  Ledyard  Mayor  Wesley  J.  Johnson  and  North  Stonington  First  Selectman 
Nicholas  H.  Mullane  II  said  after  the  meeting  that  they  would  not  meet 
with  the  tribe. 

"My  position  remains  the  same,  I will  not  return  to  the  table  to  talk" 
to  the  tribe,  Johnson  said.  "We  want  to  go  back  to  court." 

"We  have  a good  lawsuit.  We're  going  back  to  court,"  Mullane  added. 

"We've  always  said  we  were  willing  to  talk  to  the  tribe  if  it's  something 
of  substance.  But  we  have  gotten  nothing  but  rhetoric  from  them." 

The  tribe  this  summer  offered  to  limit  its  land  trust  requests  to  880 
acres  over  the  next  35  years.  The  Mashantuckets  also  offered  to  pay  taxes 
on  any  lands  outside  the  settlement  area  that  they  seek  to  place  in  trust 
and  to  abide  by  all  zoning  laws  for  any  building  that  takes  place  on  those 
lands . 

Martin  said  Tuesday  that  the  Mashantuckets  made  "significant  proposals," 
but  that  the  final  agreement  the  tribe  submitted  to  the  towns  did  not 
represent  a formal  agreement.  The  towns  had  asked  the  tribe  to  submit  in 
writing  a formal  proposal  that  could  be  sent  to  voters  in  all  three  towns. 

Congdon  said  he  supports  the  lawsuit,  but  believes  the  towns  should  keep 
talking  to  the  tribe.  He  has  met  once  privately  with  Tribal  Chairman 
Kenneth  Reels  and  said  he  intends  to  meet  with  him  again  soon. 
e.mcnamara@theday.com 
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"Chinooks,  who  fed  Lewis  & Clark,  strive  for  recognition" 

By  SEAN  P.  MURPHY, 

Boston  Globe 

CHINOOK,  Wash.  --  "In  a beat-up  old  schoolhouse,  under  the  constant  gaze 
of  pictured  ancestors,  a group  of  Indians  awaits  its  fate  as  a tribe. 

They  are  Chinook,  descendants  of  the  native  people  who  met  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1804  when  the  explorers  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 

Their  Chinook  ancestors  inhabited  the  land  at  the  mouth  of  a great  river, 
which  the  explorers  named  the  Columbia.  All  around,  tidal  flats  teemed 
with  oysters  and  razor  clams,  and  the  waters  with  a majestic  fish  now 
known  as  the  Chinook  salmon. 

The  Chinook  descendants  know  the  story  well.  Capt.  Meriwether  Lewis,  Lt. 
William  Clark  and  their  Corps  of  Discovery,  having  trekked  through 
thousands  of  miles  of  wilderness,  arrived  at  the  shores  in  desperate 
straits . 

In  sturdy  dug-out  canoes  and  open-handed  friendship,  the  Chinook  came  to 
their  assistance.  Lewis  and  Clark  survived  a harsh  winter  in  their  embrace. 

They  are  Chinook,  and  they  know  the  stories.  After  Lewis  and  Clark  came 
more  outsiders,  some  aboard  tall  sailing  ships  from  a place  called  Boston; 
to  this  day,  the  word  means  "non-Indian"  in  their  language.  Their  lands 
soon  became  territories,  then  states,  Oregon  one  side  of  the  great  river, 
Washington  the  other.  There  were  treaties,  some  signed  with  an  "X"  by  the 
Chinook  representatives. 

"Our  families  have  always  been  here,"  said  Gary  Johnson,  chairman  of  the 
Chinook  Tribal  Council.  "But  as  the  years  went  by,  our  people  got  pushed 
off  the  river. " 

Johnson  is  the  keeper  of  the  flame.  It  is  he  who  fixed  the  photographs 
of  sure-eyed  ancestors  on  the  walls  of  the  one-room  schoolhouse.  It  is  a 


faded,  disrepaired  building,  owned  by  the  county  but  loaned  without  rent 
to  the  Chinook. 

Johnson  and  others  have  campaigned  from  this  room  for  a generation  for 
one  thing:  official  recognition  as  a tribe.  Such  a designation  can  only 
come  from  the  federal  government  in  Washington,  which  seems,  Johnson  said, 
"like  the  other  side  of  the  world  to  us." 

The  Chinook  case  is  not  a simple  one.  According  to  historians  at  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Chinook  are  not  a tribe  at  all. 

Descendants  of  those  who  saved  Lewis  and  Clark  surely  remain  --  Johnson 
is,  no  doubt,  one,  the  historians  say.  But  the  tribe  as  a distinct  and 
functioning  social  and  political  community  passed  away  more  than  a century 
ago,  they  said.  The  absence  of  a historical  tribal  record  is  proof,  they 
said . 

But  then  came  Kevin  Gover,  a Clinton  administration  appointee  as  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Gover  was  willing  to  buck  the  professionals 
in  his  bureaucracy,  and  as  his  last  official  act  in  office  in  January,  he 
overturned  the  work  of  the  bureau's  historians  to  recognize  the  Chinook. 

In  the  absence  of  a historical  record,  Gover  said,  he  relied  on  inference. 
The  Chinook,  he  said,  deserved  a break. 

Gover' s ruling  came  as  the  Chinook  contemplated  opening  a casino.  And 
while  Johnson  says  a casino  is  hardly  a factor  in  his  group's  long  quest 
for  recognition,  others  in  the  tribe  have  worked  toward  that  goal, 
including  Linda  Amelia,  a friend  of  Gover 's  who  had  a hand  in  arranging 
lucrative  private  legal  work  for  Gover  upon  his  return  to  work  as  an 
Indian  gaming  lawyer-lobbyist. 

In  most  parts  of  the  country,  a casino  can  legally  operate  only  under 
the  auspices  of  a federally  recognized  Indian  tribe,  and  during  Gover 's 
tenure,  the  Indian  gaming  industry  was  vastly  expanded. 

Gover 's  willingness  to  buck  the  historians  came  sharply  into  play  in  New 
England,  where  he  or  his  top  assistant  found  his  own  basis  for  recognizing 
two  Connecticut-based  tribes,  as  well  as  the  Nipmuc  Nation  of  central 
Massachusetts.  All  have  ambitious  plans  to  open  world-class  casinos. 

The  entanglement  of  recognition  and  gaming  issues  has  not  served  the 
Chinook  well.  In  the  months  after  Gover  recognized  them.  Congress  and  the 
Bush  administration  scrutinized  Gover 's  actions  and  those  of  his  former 
top  assistant,  Michael  J.  Anderson,  who  also  now  works  as  an  Indian 
gaming  lawyer-lobbyist. 

As  a result,  the  eleventh  hour  recognitions  of  the  Nipmuc  and  the 
Duwamish  Tribe  of  Seattle  have  been  reversed  by  Neal  McCaleb,  Gover 's 
successor  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

And  whether  Gover  acted  properly  in  recognizing  the  Chinook  will 
probably  be  decided  this  week. 

For  Johnson,  the  wait  is  agonizing.  His  long,  neat  ponytail  is  streaked 
with  gray.  A soft-spoken  retired  educator,  he  tours  this  sparsely 
populated,  wind-swept  spit  of  land  telling  stories  from  days  past.  It  is 
his  patrimony. 

He  sees  irony  in  his  predicament.  "We  were  made  to  live  the  white  man's 
way,  and  now  they  have  come  back  years  later  to  say,  'Sorry,  but  you 
didn't  maintain  your  tribal  ways.'" 
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It  has  been  about  a year  since  Canadians  were  stunned  by  the  sounds 
and  images  of  children  sniffing  gasoline  in  Davis  Inlet.  Millions  of 


dollars  have  been  poured  into  the  community  for  treatment,  but 
critics  say  the  money  has  been  wasted.  Critics  say  that  no  amount  of 
money  will  cure  the  deep  seated  problem  in  Davis  Inlet.  [ "Ann  Megan 
Rich,  13-year-old  sniffer";  "Simeon  Tshakapesh,  Davis  Inlet  Chief"; 
"Doseph  Andrew,  former  alcoholic"  ] 

Program:  ST  DOHNS  MORNING  -2  Media:  CBN-AM 

Reporter:  STEPHEN  PUDDICOMBE  Air  Date:  Thu,  Nov  15 

Anchor:  HIM  BROWN  Air  Time:  7:44:00  AM  Duration:  6:00 

Dim  Brown:  It's  been  about  a year  since  Canadians  were  stunned  by  the 
sounds  and  images  of  children  sniffing  gas  in  Davis  Inlet.  Millions 
of  dollars  have  been  poured  into  the  community  for  treatment.  Critics 
say  the  money  has  been  wasted,  that  no  amount  of  money  will  cure  the 
deep-seeded  problems  in  Davis.  Stephen  Puddicomb  revisited  the 
community  and  he  has  this  report. 

Ann  Megan  Rich:  I'm  never  going  to  stop  sniffing. 

Stephen  Puddicomb:  It  was  the  sounds  of  children  like  13  year  old  Ann 
Megan  Rich  that  shocked  people  last  year.  Rich  is  one  of  dozens  of 
Innu  children  caught  in  a web  of  addiction.  Hers  was  holding  a 
plastic  grocery  bag  filled  with  gasoline  up  to  her  face  and  sniffing. 
The  fumes  can  cause  severe  brain  damage  or  kill.  She  says  she  hopes 
not  to  sniff  again.  Most  of  the  kids  she  knows  have  stopped.  It  made 
her  sick.  You  have  to  try  hard  to  find  anyone  openly  sniffing  gas  in 
Davis  Inlet  these  days.  Chances  are  you  won't  even  if  you  try.  No  one 
claims  there's  been  a miraculous  turnaround  in  a year.  The  community 
still  faces  major  problems.  Alcohol  abuse  among  adults  is  common. 

Dust  last  week  during  the  Innu  Nation  election  there  were  allocations 
booze  was  used  to  buy  votes.  Alcohol  related  crime  is  on  the  rise. 
It's  hard  to  figure  out  if  the  kids  have  really  stopped  sniffing  gas. 
Many  have  just  returned  from  treatment  programs.  Some  say,  give  it 
time  and  they  will  start  again  because  the  problems  in  the  community, 
like  alcohol  abuse,  are  still  there.  But  that  frustrates  Simeon 
Tshakapesh,  the  Chief  of  Davis  Inlet. 

Simeon  Tshakapesh:  I mean,  we  did  something  for  the  kids.  I mean, 
they're  not  sniffing.  I mean,  you  don't  see  a hundred  kids  on  the 
road  today  sniffing.  A lot  of  those  critics  are  going  to  say  well 
Davis  Inlet  is  going  to  be  a big  failure.  But  I think  if  the  critics 
are  going  to  say  look  well  the  kids  are  going  to  go  back  to  sniffing, 
sure  they're  going  to  go  back  to  sniffing.  That's  what  they  want. 
That's  what  the  critics  want,  that's  what  they're  going  to  get. 

Stephen  Puddicomb:  Tshakapesh  believes  the  key  to  keeping  the  kids 
off  gas  is  keeping  their  parents  off  alcohol.  Doseph  Andrew  and  his 
wife  Naomi  were  heavy  drinkers.  Three  of  their  ten  children  sniff 
gas.  Social  Services  took  several  of  their  kids  away.  They  all  got 
treatment.  Some  of  the  kids  are  back  home  now  and  have  been  off  gas 
for  months.  The  Andrews  have  fallen  off  the  wagon  at  least  once,  but 
they  keep  trying  because  they  are  scared  of  the  alternative,  living 
in  a drunken  haze,  their  children  out  all  night  sniffing  gas.  Andrew 
Doseph  says  the  treatment  worked,  now  it's  up  to  him  and  his  wife  to 
stay  clean  and  hopefully  their  children  will  as  well. 

Doseph  Andrew:  I'm  not  saying  they're  never  going  back.  It's  up  to 
them  I guess  to  know  what  they  have  been  through  with  programs.  I 
think  they're  done.  I know  alcohol  can  kill  you  too  I guess,  like  for 
example,  I'm  diabetic.  ***  my  drink. 

Stephen  Puddicomb:  But  many  of  the  Innu  leaders  know  the  children  who 
have  just  returned  from  treatment  face  an  enormous  battle.  Mark  Nui 
ran  one  of  the  programs.  He  is  hopeful  things  will  finally  work  out 
for  Davis  Inlet,  but  he  says  things  need  to  change  here  first. 


Mark  Nui:  It  was  sad  to  see  those  youth,  you  know,  a year  ago  when 
they  were,  would,  the  bags  that  was  filled  with  gas.  The  community  is 
filled  with  negative  stuff  and  things  that  are  happening  in  the 
community.  It  could  be  overwhelming  for  us  as  well.  If  the  community 
doesn't  really  change,  people  are  going  to  fall  back  into  the  paths 
of  what's  been  happening  here  in  the  community. 

Stephen  Puddicomb:  Not  everyone  in  Davis  is  convinced  the  community 
is  on  the  road  to  recovery.  There  has  been  criticism  of  the  treatment 
programs.  Some  people  in  the  community  say  they're  little  more  than 
family  trips  with  no  real  counselling.  The  police  have  not  seen  a 
drop  in  crime,  despite  the  apparent  drop  in  sniffing.  Dustine  Dacques 
has  Tribal  Police  Officer  in  Davis  Inlet  for  five  years. 

Dustine  Dacques:  The  alcohol,  it's  still  there  too  and  especially  on 
election  day  too.  I see  some  people  sometimes,  they  stop  drinking  for 
a couple  of  months  and  they  go  back  at  it  again.  But  still,  they're 
trying  to  help  themselves  with  drinking. 

Stephen  Puddicomb:  Many  people,  both  Innu  and  non-natives,  are 
searching  for  the  answers  to  the  problems  that  have  plagued  this 
community  for  years.  Some  say  it's  a loss  of  culture,  others  blame 
the  pressures  of  non-native  society.  But  for  Doyce  Rich,  mother  of 
two  girls,  it  is  none  of  those  reasons.  The  teacher's  aide  from  Davis 
Inlet  says  it's  all  about  caring  for  your  children. 

Doyce  Rich:  So  I'm  just  doing  my  best  to  keep  them  busy  at  the  home 
instead  of  going  out.  So  for  this  program  like  I offer  gym  like  in 
the  evenings,  I come  here  with  them  and  go  back  home  with  them.  Like 
they  know  that  I'm  going  to  be  here  every  night  with  them.  That's  one 
of  the  main  things  for  me  is  for  my  girls  to  be  happy. 

Stephen  Puddicomb:  Some  believe  it  may  take  decades  to  solve  the 
problems  in  Davis  Inlet.  But  even  with  the  many  critics,  there  is  a 
little  girl  who  many  thought  would  be  dead  by  now.  Instead  Ann  Megan 
Rich  is  gas  free  and  doing  what  ordinary  children  do,  playing, 
smiling,  and  just  having  fun.  For  the  Morning  Show,  I'm  Stephen 
Puddicomb  in  Davis  Inlet. 

"RE : Assaults  by  Oneida  Police"  

Date:  Mon,  19  Nov  2001  12:45:50  EST 
From:  ShngSprt@aol.com 

Subj : ASSAULTS  BY  ONEIDA  NATION  POLICE/  Halbritter's  goons  stirke  again. 

Well,  Flalbritter  is  going  to  get  that  land,  come  fire  or  high  water.  To 
heck  with  tradition.  Tribal  law,  what  ever. 

We  don't  have  to  worry  about  what  the  BIA/Federal  government  is  going  to 
do  to  Indians,  our  own  are  wading  in  with  avarice,  greed  and  who  cares 
attitudes,  and  too  many  of  us  let  them. 

Firehair 

In  a message  dated  11/19/01  12:25:16  PM  Eastern  Standard  Time, 

Seyelneyoo  writes:  > Subj:  ASSAULTS  BY  THE  ONEIDA  NATION  POLICE 

Firehair,  I don't  know  if  you  got  this  one,  I've  been  out  of  town  this 
weekend  and  am  still  weeding  through  my  mail.  It  is  another  story  of  an 
attack  by  the  Oneida  Nation  Police 

<<  PRESS  RELEASE 

ONEIDA  NATION  CLANMOTHER  ASSULATED  BY  ONEIDA  NATION  POLICE 
November  17,  2001  - Oneida  Indian  Territory,  Oneida,  New  York 

Danielle  Patterson,  an  Oneida  Indian  and  mother  of  three  children,  ages  7, 
9,  and  10,  was  forcibly  and  violently  removed  from  her  home  and  arrested 
last  Friday  evening  by  armed  Oneida  Nation  Police  for  not  allowing  them  to 


enter  her  1985  home  to  inspect  it.  She  feared  if  her  home  was  inspected , 
it  would  face  the  fate  of  11  other  homes  on  the  Oneida  Indian  Territory 
all  of  which  were  inspected,  condemned  and  immediately  demolished. 
Approximately  30  armed  Oneida  Nation  Police  officers  arrived  at  her  home. 

While  Danielle  stood  in  front  of  the  door  of  her  home,  the  police 
officers  attacked  her  physically  when  she  asked  why  they  were  there.  They 
yanked  her  mother,  69  year-old  Wolf  Clanmother  Maisie  Shenandoah  off  the 
porch  while  5-7  of  the  officers  shoved  Ms.  Patterson  repeatedly  against 
the  door.  They  grabbed  her  from  all  sides  and  forced  her  off  her  porch 
while  they  yanked  her  arms,  back  and  neck  and  pulled  out  chunks  of  her 
hair.  One  proclaimed  "You  are  under  arrest  for  resisting  arrest".  Her 
glasses  were  broken  and  her  heavy  silver  bracelet  was  bent  out  of  shape  as 
they  slapped  handcuffs  her. 

When  she  screamed  that  they  were  hurting  her  and  that  she  was  not 
provokingthem,  one  of  the  officers  threatened  her  by  shoving  a can  of  mace 
in  her  face  before  she  was  hustled  into  one  of  the  police  cars.  One  of 
the  officers  took  a crowbar  and  pried  her  door  open  and  the  police 
forcibly  swarmed  into  her  home  to  inspect  it.  The  door  is  now  broken 
beyond  repair  and  cannot  be  closed.  During  the  inspection,  the  police 
ripped  open  her  bedroom  drawers  throwing  her  clothes  all  over  the  floor, 
broke  a lamp,  dismantled  her  kitchen  pipes  and  ripped  out  a triangular 
door  in  the  bathroom.  Ms.  Patterson  was  not  read  the  Miranda  rights  nor 
charged  with  contempt  of  a court  order  until  she  arrived  at  the  Oneida 
Nation  Police  headquarters  in  Canastota.  This  attack  was  led  by  Oneida 
Nation  "Public  Safety  Commissioner"  Art  Pierce  who  takes  his  orders 
directly  from  Oneida  Indian  Nation  CEO  Arthur  Ramon  Halbritter.  Mr. 

Pierce  and  the  entire  54-member  Oneida  Nation  Police  force  are  not  Native 
American  and  are  United  States  citizens. 

Last  week,  after  Ms.  Patterson's  furnace  malfunctioned,  Stoneleigh 
Housing,  a contractor  with  Madison  County,  had  approved  Ms.  Patterson  for 
a furnacee.  However,  Pierce  threatened  to  take  away  Ms.  Patterson's 
children  cause  she  had  no  heat,  then  wrote  a letter  to  Stoneleigh  Housing, 
ordering  them  not  to  have  the  furnace  delivered  until  the  Oneida  Nation 
Police  carried  out  their  inspection.  Since  then,  there  have  been  two  to 
four  Oneida  Nation  Police  cars  stationed  24  hours  at  the  front  of  the 
Territory  to  prevent  any  furnace  delivery,  and  periodically  stop  vehicles 
to  check  if  they  carry  any  furnaces. 

Last  month,  Oneida  Nation  Dudge  Hancock,  an  Oneida  Nation  employee, 
ruled  that  inspections  by  the  Oneida  Nation  Police  on  the  Oneida  Nation 
Territory  are  legal.  Many  of  the  homes  previously  demolished  were  in 
excellent  condition,  the  residents  of  which  are  now  denied  a new  home  on 
the  Territory. 

Ms.  Patterson  had  been  trying  to  fix  her  home  on  her  meager  income, 
doing  beadwork.  The  Oneida  Nation  refused  to  comply  with  a 1998  Madison 
Court  Order  to  garnish  her  ex-husband's  paycheck,  who  is  an  Oneida  Nation 
employee,  because  of  Ms.  Patterson's  political  views.  Nor  has  she 
received  any  help  from  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  over  the  past  7 years 
because  of  her  political  views. 

Ms.  Patterson's  children  have  been  traumatized  over  this  constant 
harassment  by  the  Oneida  Nation  Police.  The  children  had  been  living  with 
Ms.  Patterson's  sister  since  Mr.  Pierce's  threat  over  a week  ago.  One  of 
the  children,  7-year  old  lolene  fully  witnessed  this  recent  attack  on  her 
mother . 

Ms.  Patterson  went  to  the  Oneida  City  Emergency  Room  on  Friday  evening 
and  was  treated  for  severe  bruising,  neck  and  back  injuries  and  emotional 
trauma  resulting  from  the  arrest. 

For  more  information,  please  call  Vickie  Schenandoah  at  (315)  361-4383. 
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PRESS  RELEASE 

POLICE  OUT  OF  CONROL  IN  BRUTAL  SUN  PEAKS  ARRESTS 

"IT  IS  OUR  LAND/'  SAY  SECWEPEMC  ELDERS.  "WE  WILL  NOT  BE  DRIVEN  OFF." 

(Secwepemc  Territory.  Saturday,  November  17,  2001)  "It  was  a shameful 
way  to  act,"  says  Chief  Arthur  Manuel  of  the  out-of-control  RCMP 
officers  at  the  Secwepemc  McGillivray  Lake  village  near  Sun  Peaks.  "Our 
people  found  their  brutality  terrifying.  But  they  will  not  buckle  under 
to  police  terror  tactics.  Our  Elders,  land-users  and  youth  have  made  it 
very  clear  they  will  not  be  bullied  or  intimidated  into  leaving  our 
McGillivray  Lake  village." 

Chief  Manuel  was  referring  to  an  incident  that  occurred  yesterday 
afternoon  when  six  RCMP  officers  accompanied  B.C.  Assets  and  Land 
Corporation  officials,  and  officials  from  Sun  Peaks  Resort,  to  seize  all 
of  the  goods,  dwellings  and  materials  of  the  Secwepemc  McGillivray  Lake 
village.  After  an  angry  exchange  of  words  with  the  residents,  the  police 
went  "out  of  control"  Secwepemc  witnesses  said,  in  attempting  to  arrest 
a youth  for  wearing  what  they  said  was  camouflage  clothing. 

"They  used  pepper  spray  and  brutally  threw  a young  woman  to  the  ground," 
said  lanice  Billy,  the  spokesperson  for  the  Skwelkwek'welt  Protection 
Centre.  "It  was  terrifying  to  see  the  hatred  in  their  eyes  as  they 
assaulted  our  people." 
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Logger  who  cut  down  culturally  important  trees  won't  serve  jail  time 
TERRACE,  B.C.  (CP)  --  A logger  who  cut  down  trees  that  were  culturally 
important  to  local  aboriginal  people  won't  have  to  serve  jail  time. 

George  Flalpert  became  the  first  person  convicted  in  British  Columbia  for 
illegally  logging  trees  once  used  by  aboriginal  people. 

Fie  was  sentenced  earlier  this  month  to  six  months  on  probation  and  was 
ordered  to  write  a letter  of  apology  to  the  Kitsumkalum  band  council. 

Fie  had  been  convicted  if  charges  under  the  Fleritage  Conservation  Act  of 
cutting  down  seven  culturally  modified  trees  on  Kitsumkalum  mountain  in 
1999. 

Fie  was  also  convicted  under  the  Forest  Practices  Code  of  taking  live 
trees  rather  than  salvaging  dead  ones. 

A culturally  modified  tree  is  one  altered  by  native  people  through 
traditional  use.  Alterations  include  test  holes,  peeled  bark,  partially 
chopped  trees  or  stumps  and  trees  delimbed  for  wood. 

Some  of  the  ones  logged  by  Flalpert  dated  back  to  the  1600s,  court  was 
told . 

At  trial,  defence  lawyer  David  Mardiros  argued  Flalpert  didn't  intend  to 
illegally  take  the  trees  and  that  identification  of  culturally  modified 
trees  can  be  so  difficult  that  even  experts  are  confounded. 

Mardiros  portrayed  his  client  as  a victim  of  changing  regulations  and 
government  officials  who  did  not  adequately  warn  loggers  about  avoiding 
the  trees. 

ludge  Ed  de  Walle  concluded  Flalpert  is  guilty  of  at  least  negligence  in 
determining  which  trees  to  take. 

But  he  said  there's  no  evidence  the  logger  set  out  to  steal  timber  or 
hide  his  actions. 

The  judge  noted  Flalpert  entered  into  licences,  paid  fees  and  obtained 
proper  documents  to  salvage  timber  in  the  area. 


Halpent's  logging  was  also  overseen  by  forests  ministry  officials  who 
visited  the  site  a number  of  times. 

"This  is  not  a case  where  we  have  an  individual  sneaking  around  the  bush 
with  a chainsaw  trying  to  remove  trees  surreptitiously  without  anyone's 
knowledge/'  de  Walle  said. 

He  agreed  that  identifying  culturally  modified  trees  is  "very 
difficult . " 

And  he  also  noted  there  was  snow  coating  many  of  the  trees,  making 
identification  even  more  difficult. 

De  Walle  ruled  a jail  sentence  is  not  warranted,  noting  Halpert  had  no 
prior  record. 

He  also  decided  not  to  levy  a fine,  adding  Halpert  had  already  paid  a $4, 
000  penalty  levied  by  the  Forests  Ministry. 

Halpert  has  suffered  financially  and  lost  his  cedar  shake  mill,  the 
judge  said. 

Halpert  could  have  faced  a fine  of  up  to  $1  million  and  jail  time  of  up 
to  three  years. 

Copyright  c.  2001,  Canoe  Limited  Partnership.  All  rights  reserved. 
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New  Tulalip  police  get  greater  power 
By  Michael  Ko 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 

Claiming  a significant  step  toward  self-governance,  the  Tulalip  Tribes 
will  soon  have  broader  police  powers  on  their  sprawling  reservation. 

Under  an  agreement  with  Snohomish  County,  certain  police  powers  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Tulalip  Tribes  through  a legal  process  known  as 
"retrocession."  The  agreement  takes  effect  Wednesday. 

About  2,000  members  of  the  tribes  living  on  the  22,000-acre  reservation 
west  of  Marysville  will  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  Tulalip 
Tribes  Police  Force,  which  will  have  nine  officers.  The  8,000  non-Indians 
who  also  live  on  the  reservation  will  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Snohomish  County  Sheriff's  Office. 

Previously,  the  Sheriff's  Office  was  responsible  for  major  criminal  law- 
enforcement  on  the  reservation  while  the  tribes  had  jurisdiction  only  over 
civil  matters  and  misdemeanor  crimes. 

Herman  Williams  Dr.,  Tulalip  Tribes  chairman,  said  the  agreement  is  a 
"historic  moment"  for  the  tribes. 

"The  federal  government  is  returning  to  us  our  rightful  jurisdiction 
over  Native  Americans  while  they  are  on  our  lands,"  he  said. 

Despite  the  patchwork  of  law-enforcement  responsibilities,  John  McCoy, 
the  governmental-affairs  director  for  the  tribes,  said  he  doesn't  expect 
any  logistical  difficulties  in  patrolling  the  reservation.  All  the 
officers  are  Native  American,  and  most  of  the  officers  are  of  the  Tulalip 
Tribes,  who  are  very  familiar  with  the  area,  he  said. 

The  new  force  will  be  a federal  police  agency  which  can  enforce  criminal 
statutes  and  then,  depending  on  the  severity  of  the  crime,  refer  cases  to 
either  the  tribal  or  federal  courts.  Cases  involving  nontribal  residents 
will  continue  to  be  referred  to  Snohomish  County  courts. 

The  force  will  be  headed  by  lay  Goss,  a 30-year  law-enforcement  veteran. 
Goss  hopes  the  extra  police  presence  will  help  deter  criminals  from  coming 
to  the  reservation. 

Tribal  officers  and  sheriff's  deputies  will  probably  be  cross- 
commissioned,  increasing  police  presence  for  both  agencies,  according  to 


Snohomish  County  Sheriff  Rick  Bart. 

Until  the  mid-1950s,  the  federal  government  directly  controlled  or 
policed  the  reservation.  At  that  point,  with  some  minor  exceptions,  the 
state  of  Washington  took  over,  and  it  became  the  responsibility  of 
Snohomish  County  to  provide  law  enforcement  there. 

The  Tulalip  Tribes  have  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  several  years  to 
give  control  of  criminal  matters  to  the  tribes.  Last  year.  Gov.  Gary  Locke, 
the  Legislature  and  the  federal  government  all  formally  agreed. 

The  new  police  powers  follow  several  other  advancements  for  the  tribes 
in  recent  years. 

They're  planning  a $6.5  million,  25,000-square-foot,  longhouse-style 
health  clinic.  A $77,000  geothermal  pump  installed  last  summer  is  expected 
to  reduce  heating  costs  by  one-third  at  an  assisted-living  home  for  tribal 
elders  on  the  edge  of  Tulalip  Bay. 

And  recent  profits  from  the  Tulalip  Casino  have  contributed  to  building 
a Boys  & Girls  Club,  a $750,000  cluster  of  social-service  buildings  and  a 
$250,000  Montessori  school  for  tribal  preschoolers . 

The  Tulalip  Reservation  was  created  by  the  Point  Elliott  Bay  Treaty  of 
1855,  two  years  after  Congress  organized  the  Washington  Territory. 

The  current  tribal  members  are  descended  from  the  Snohomish,  Snoqualmie 
and  Skykomish  tribes  and  other,  smaller  bands. 

Michael  Ko  can  be  reached  at  206-515-5653  or  mko@seattletimes.com. 
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Aborginal  justice  commission  launched  in  Saskatchewan 

SASKATOON  - The  Saskatchewan  government  has  officially  launched  a wide- 
ranging  commission  on  aboriginal  justice. 

The  five-person  commission  will  spend  the  next  several  years  visiting 
communities  across  the  province  - to  examine  the  relationship  between  the 
justice  system  and  aboriginal  people. 

The  head  of  the  commission  will  be  an  Alberta  aboriginal  lawyer  and 
former  member  of  Parliament,  Wilton  Littlechild.  Other  members  include 
Saskatchewan  residents,  former  Saskatoon  Tribal  Council  chief  3oe 
Quewezance,  Prince  Albert  lawyer  Flugh  Harradence,  Saskatchewan's  deputy 
Children's  Advocate,  Glenda  Cooney,  and  Metis  corrections  official  Irene 
Fraser . 

Fraser's  appointment  was  a sour  note  in  the  proceedings  for  the  Metis 
National  Council.  It's  proposed  candidate,  lawyer  Dwayne  Roth,  was 
rejected  in  favour  of  Fraser. 

Copyright  c.  2001  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tom's  death  case  proceeds 
Larry  Di  Giovanni 


Staff  Writer 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Motions  this  month  in  response  to  a wrongful  death  case 
filed  against  Navajo  tribal  delegate  Young  Deff  Tom  show  that  the  Navajo 
Nation  is  trying  to  have  itself  removed  as  a co-defendant. 

The  party  that  prevails  in  Window  Rock  District  Court  concerning  the 
motion  to  dismiss  may  gain  the  upper  hand  in  the  case,  those  aware  of  the 
filings  have  said.  Making  the  motion  as  attorney  for  the  tribe  is  Luke  A. 
Macik  of  Gallup.  The  complainant,  Virginia  Thompson,  is  represented  by 
Gallup  attorney  William  Keeler.  Keeler  said  he  would  file  his  response 
within  a few  days. 

Tom,  represented  by  Albuquerque  attorney  Dohn  Stiff,  was  served  Oct.  24 
with  the  most  recent  copy  of  the  wrongful  death  complaint,  and  has  60  days 
to  respond. 

Thompson  represents  the  estate  of  her  husband  and  its  beneficiaries, 
herself  and  five  children,  who  were  left  fatherless  following  a vehicle 
crash  that  occurred  Ian.  31,  2000,  near  Smith  Lake.  In  that  accident,  Tom, 
on  his  way  to  a Human  Services  Committee  meeting  near  Farmington,  drove 
over  a curved  hill  on  Route  49/11,  lost  control  and  collided  with  a 
vehicle  driven  by 

Preston  Thompson,  killing  Thompson.  Tom,  a Navajo  council  delegate, 
represents  the  Mariano  Lake  and  Smith  Lake  chapters. 

The  Nov.  5 motion  to  dismiss  the  Navajo  Nation  as  co-defendant,  filed 
the  same  day  with  a supporting  brief  and  motion  to  stay  the  proceedings, 
Macik  argues  that  the  tribe  cannot  be  held  "vicariously  liable"  for  the 
criminal  acts  of  Young  Deff  Tom. 

Tom  was  found  guilty  in  May  following  a one-week  trial  of  homicide  by 
vehicle  and  reckless  driving.  He  was  sentenced  by  Crownpoint  Judge  Irene 
Toledo  to  community  service  and  served  no  jail  time.  Tom  recently  said 
that  he  is  more  than  halfway  through  his  community  service  obligation, 
which  has  included  doing  radio  spots  promoting  safe  driving. 

Macik  also  argues  that  given  the  sovereign  immunity  issues  involved, 
with  Tom  acting  in  his  capacity  as  a tribal  agent  when  the  accident 
occurred.  Window  Rock  District  Court  and  presiding  Judge  Allen  Sloan  lack 
jurisdiction . 

Previous  court  filings  by  both  parties  have  boiled  down  the  issue  to  one 
of  responsibility,  where  the  matter  of  naming  the  Navajo  Nation  as 
additional  defendant  is  concerned.  Macik  has  argued  that  although  Tom  was 
performing  his  official  duties  when  the  accident  occurred,  he  was  not 
acting  within  his  authority  as  a council  delegate.  The  Navajo  Nation  has 
made  it  unlawful  for  any  tribal  employer  to  require  or  knowingly  permit 
any  agent  or  employee  to  operate  a vehicle  in  an  unsafe  manner,  Macik 
stated . 

Should  a tribal  agent  be  acting  in  his  or  her  official  capacity  when  an 
accident  occurs,  no  judgment  may  be  entered  against  the  tribe  for  punitive 
damages,  Macik  said. 

Filings  by  Keeler  on  behalf  of  the  complainant  argue  that  the  Navajo 
Nation  is  indeed  liable  for  negligent  acts  committed  by  Tom. 

"The  Navajo  Nation,  as  Mr.  Tom's  employee,  is  responsible  for  the 
tortious  acts  of  this  employee,"  Keeler  wrote  in  a Dune  14  brief  opposing 
a previous  motion  to  dismiss  the  tribe  from  the  case.  "Indeed,  it  has 
waived  its  sovereign  immunity,  and  insures  itself  for  this  very  risk." 

The  issue  of  whether  or  not  Tom  was  acting  within  his  authority  as  a 
tribal  agent  on  the  morning  of  Dan.  31,  2000,  is  "a  factual  question  to  be 
resolved  at  trial,"  Keeler  wrote.  To  claim  otherwise  takes  away  Thompson's 
rights  to  a fair  legal  process. 

Tantamount  to  the  case  will  be  the  interpretation  of  how  far  the  tribe's 
sovereign  immunity  extends  to  a tribal  employee  or  agent  performing  his  or 
her  duties.  Tribal  law  states  that  "a  public  entity  is  not  liable  for 
injury  or  damage  resulting  from  . . . the  actions  of  or  omissions  of  public 
officers,  employees  or  agents  which  are  determined  to  be  contrary  to  or 
without  authorization  or  otherwise  outside  or  beyond  the  course  and  scope 
of  such  officers,  employees  or  agents'  authority." 

A key  will  be  differentiating  an  individual  acting  for  the  tribe  versus 
a "public  entity."  Tom  acknowledged  during  his  criminal  trial  that  he  was 
acting  in  his  official  capacity  when  the  accident  occurred. 


A Dec.  21,  2000  ruling  by  Dudge  Toledo  went  against  Tom's  contention 
that  he  was  protected  individually  by  sovereign  immunity. 

In  a related  issue,  the  Navajo  Supreme  Court  dismissed  Oct.  22  an  appeal 
contesting  Tom's  criminal  conviction.  Tom's  attorney  for  the  criminal  case, 
Albert  Hale,  said  he  would  file  a request  for  the  tribe's  highest  court  to 
reverse  its  decision. 

The  Supreme  Court's  ruling  made  clear  that  it  could  not  tell  whether  the 
appeal  filed  by  Hale  was  an  appeal  of  Tom's  criminal  conviction  of 
homicide  by  vehicle  and  reckless  driving,  or  was  an  appeal  concerning  his 
civil  case. 

The  criminal  judgment  against  Tom  was  entered  on  May  22.  Navajo  Rules  of 
Appellate  Procedure  require  that  a brief  be  filed  with  the  notice  of 
appeal  within  30  days  of  the  final  judgment.  Hale  filed  the  notice  of 
appeal  on  Dune  19,  but  did  not  file  the  accompanying  brief  until  Duly  20. 

"Therefore,  if  this  case  were  filed  as  an  appeal  of  a criminal  matter, 
it  would  be  dismissed  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  appellate  procedures, 

" said  the  Supreme  Court  ruling,  ordered  by  Chief  Dustice  Robert  Yazzie 
and  Associate  Dustice  Marcella  King-Ben. 

Yazzie  and  King-Ben  wrote  that  "if  this  is  an  appeal  of  a civil  matter," 
Tom  loses  for  the  same  reasons  - failure  to  file  all  parts  of  the  appeal 
on  a timely  basis. 

The  appeal  of  his  criminal  conviction  may  be  a moot  point,  since  Tom  has, 
according  to  himself,  completed  at  least  half  his  community  service 
obligation,  while  according  to  Hale,  he  has  completed  all  of  it,  while 
not  having  to  serve  any  jail  time  for  his  convictions.  Hale  said  Tom  has 
also  paid  "all  his  fines  and  assessments." 

"It  appears  that  the  appeal  got  caught  between  two  appeal  procedures  - 
one  clearly  identified  Rules  of  Civil  Appellate  Procedure  and  the  other 
only  identified  as  Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure,"  Hale  said  in  a written 
statement.  "It  would  be  very  helpful  for  future  cases  if  the  court  would 
clearly  identify  the  unlabeled  rules  as  the  Rules  of  Criminal  Appellate 
Procedure . 

Hale  acknowledged  that  his  appeal  on  behalf  of  Tom  concerned  his 
client's  criminal  conviction,  but  was  filed  as  a civil  case  appeal. 
Copyright  c.  2001  The  Gallup  Independent. 

"RE : Four  Brazilians  get  14  Years  for  burning  Indian"  

Date:  Mon,  19  Nov  2001  10:42:26  EST 
From:  ShngSprt@aol.com 

Subj : Four  Brazilians  Get  14  Years  for  Burning  Indian 

In  a message  dated  11/10/01  1:58:49  PM  Eastern  Standard  Time, 

Four  Brazilians  Get  14  Years  for  Burning  Indian 

[from  DH.  Thanks!]  http://abcnews.go.com/ 

11/10/2001 

Four  Brazilians  Get  14  Years  for  Burning  Indian 

BRASILIA,  Brazil  (Reuters)  - Four  Brazilians  who  set  ablaze  and  killed  an 
Indian  tribesman  were  convicted  early  on  Saturday  of  third-degree  murder 
and  sentenced  to  14  years  in  prison  in  a widely  watched  trial  charged  with 
race  and  class  issues. 

A seven-member  jury  opted  for  the  severest  of  possible  verdicts  against 
the  defendants,  who  in  April  1997  poured  alcohol  fuel  on  a sleeping 
Galdino  Desus  dos  Santos  and  set  him  on  fire.  The  crime  that  sparked 
national  outrage  and  highlighted  the  vulnerability  of  Brazil's  Indians. 

The  verdict,  read  to  a crammed,  bleary-eyed  courtroom,  drew  cheers  from 
dozens  of  Indians  of  Santos'  Pataxo  tribe  from  northeastern  Brazil  whose 
headdresses,  grass  skirts  and  war  paint  stood  out  in  the  crowd. 

"This  is  a victory,"  said  a bare-chested  Wilson  Desus  da  Souza,  Santos' 
nephew.  "We  thank  the  jury  for  judging  this  in  the  right  way,  for  judging 
the  accused  as  they  deserved." 

But  across  the  aisle  from  the  Indians,  relatives  of  the  middle-  to 
upper-class  defendants  sobbed  loudly  while  defense  lawyers  vowed  to  appeal, 
saying  the  accused  had  been  picked  as  "scapegoats"  to  make  a point  on 


Indian  rights  and  impunity. 

The  case  pitted  one  of  Brazil's  poor,  long-suffering  minorities  against 
the  rich  and  influential  in  a country  where  wealth  has  often  given 
criminals  an  escape  route  from  justice.  One  of  the  accused  is  the  son  of  a 
Brasilia  district  judge. 

The  jury  ruled  5-2  that  the  four  then-teenagers  acted  with  intent  to 
kill  and  it  unanimously  qualified  the  murder  as  cruel,  futile  and 
involving  a defenseless  victim.  The  defense  had  argued  that  the  defendants, 
who  had  been  joy-riding  after  a night  on  the  town,  set  Santos  ablaze  in  an 
adolescent  prank  that  went  wrong. 

Santos  had  been  sleeping  at  a bus  stop  in  Brazil's  capital  after  being 
locked  out  of  his  hostel.  He  died  from  burns  on  95  percent  of  his  body 
less  than  24  hours  after  the  crime. 

The  judge  set  the  sentence  of  14  years  out  of  a maximum  possible 
sentenceof  20  years.  The  four  men  have  already  served  four  years  and  seven 
months  in  jail.  The  defense  has  five  days  to  appeal. 

Copyright  c.  2001  ABC  News 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Tuesday,  Nov  20,  2001  7:48  PM 
From:  "lanet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy . org> 

Subj : Native  Prisoner  News 

Date:  Mon,  19  Nov  2001  15:45:27  -0600 
From:  "LPDC"  <lpdc@idir . net> 

Subj:  Peltier  Gift  Drive! 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

Dear  Supporters, 

It  is  time  for  the  Annual  Leonard  Peltier  Gift  Drive. 

American  Indian  Political  Prisoner,  Leonard  Peltier,  has  organized  his 
annual  gift  drive  for  the  Children  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota . 

Please  send:  New  Toys,  Winter  Clothing,  Gloves,  leans.  Underwear, 
Sweaters,  Socks,  Scarves,  lackets.  Boots,  Blankets,  Thermals,  Diapers  of 
all  sizes,  Walmart  Gift  Cards,  etc. 

Help  Leonard  reach  out  beyond  prison  walls  and  send  a gift.  Please  send 
your  items  to  Geraldine  lanis  and  Roselyn  lumping  Bull/Fedelia  Cross, 
members  of  the  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee  Elders  Council. 

Send  Gifts  to:  Roselyn  lumping  Bull/Fedelia  Cross, 

P.0.  Box  42 
Oglala,  SD  57764 

Geraldine  lanis 

P.0.  Box  525 

Pine  Ridge,  SD  57770 

For  more  information  contact:  LPDC  at  785-842-5774  or  lpdc@idir.net  or 
www. freepeltier .org. 

Best  Wishes, 

The  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

Until  Freedom  Is  Won! 

The  New  Peltier  lustice  Campaign 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www. freepeltier .org 


I am  grateful  to  the  Native  American  Inmates  and  Families  Support  Group 
for  allowing  me  to  access  their  database  of  Native  American  inmates 


requesting  pen  pals.  The  full  list  can  be  found  at 
http: //www. angelfire. com/wy/nainmatessupportgrp/PEN 
along  with  a good  basic  discussion  of  what  you  can  send,  and  what  is 
forbidden  (customized  to  several  different  states  and  institutions , as 
requirements  differ) . 

Also,  the  U.S.P.  Atlanta  site  features  photos,  artwork  and  interests  of 
a number  of  the  brothers  there  --  and  I know  how  much  they  value  pen  pals. 
That  site  is  at  http://members.tripod.eom/~foltz.k/pages/atlantahome.html 

If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 
brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 
information  about  them  they'd  like  shared.  And  if  you've  done  so  recently 
and  have  not  seen  your  submission  posted  --  I do  apologize. 

My  system  crashed  and  was  down  for  a couple  of  weeks.  I lost  many  of  my 
old  records  and  e-mails,  and  I *think*  among  them  was  a prisoner's  request. 
I really  want  to  get  that  person  posted,  so  if  you  sent  that  name,  please 
resend . 
lanet  Smith 
Owlstar  Trading  Post 
http://www.owlstar.com 
owlstar@speakeasy.org 


If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 

brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 

information  about  them  they'd  like  shared. 

lanet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 

http://www.owlstar.com 

owlstar@speakeasy .org 

"RE : Rustywire:  Warm  Chestnuts"  

Date:  15  Nov  2001  22:07:47  -0800 

From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Subj : warm  chestnuts 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

It  was  this  time  of  year,  the  weather  had  changed  and  the  cold  had 
set  in.  Some  papers  for  the  tribe  had  to  be  in  Washington  D.C.  the  next 
day  to  extend  some  federal  funds  for  a program.  Could  someone  hand 
carry  them  there  and  then  fly  back  the  next  day. 

The  flight  from  Albuquerque  cross  country  was  a wonder,  the  land  lying 
below  was  huge,  roads  running  through  mountain  passes,  valleys  and 
across  the  plains.  No  mountains,  no  hills  just  flat  level  ground  with 
green  fields  layed  out  like  a checkerboard  with  roads  running 
together.  Sitting  in  coach  an  empty  seat  by  the  window  came  up  and  the 
chance  to  look  out  on  all  that  country  was  a real  treat.  People  are 
funny  because  they  act  like  it  is  nothing  to  them  to  see  all  that 
country,  even  those  who  had  never  been  back  East  at  all.  Somehow 
everyone  acts  like  they  have  done  it  a thousand  times.  As  one  sits 
there  looking  out  at  those  tiny  cars  winding  those  ribbons  of  road  you 
wonder  about  them,  what  they  do,  their  life  and  how  strange  it  is  you 
that  will  never  know  them  but  just  get  a glimpse  of  their  travels. 

What  a place  to  be  able  to  live  any  way  you  want  and  go  where  you  want 
anytime  just  so  long  as  you  have  the  money  and  time,  but  yet  if  you 
want  to  do  something  you  can  still  do  it. 

The  flight  got  into  Washington  National  late  in  the  afternoon,  the 
sky  was  gray  and  it  was  cold.  A cab  ride  led  from  there  across  the  river 
passed  the  Lincoln  Memmorial  to  a place  called  the  Helmsley  Court. 

Mever  been  to  "DC"  before  and  probably  will  never  get  the  chance  to 
get  their  again.  Whatis  there  to  see.  The  taxicab  driver  said,  14th 
and  Massachussets  is  scary  after  dark,  you  can't  go  out.  The  area 
looked  like  a typical  city  street  with  some  people  standing  on  the 
corner.  The  bellman  said  the  same  thing,  he  also  said  to  eat  in  the 


dining  room  you  had  to  wear  a tie  or  you  wouldn't  get  served.  It  was 
food  for  thought. 

On  the  plane  the  choice  to  stay  in  the  room  or  to  get  in  all  that  a 
person  could  see  in  one  night  was  up  in  the  air.  Where  to  start,  what 
to  see.  An  old  Navy  P-Coast  came  out  with  worn  fringes,  and  old  levis, 

some  boots  and  an  oversized  knit  cap  came  out  of  the  bag.  If  you  want 

to  walk  around  you  have  to  look  like  you  live  on  the  edge  yourself. 

The  rooms  were  small  with  high  ceilings  but  the  service  was  something 
else,  it  was  clean  and  warm.  The  thought  about  how  many  others  had 
stayed  there  since  way  back  before  there  were  wagon  roads  popped  in 
and  out.  In  a way  it  is  an  ancient  city,  but  not  really  so  old,  all 
this  founded  on  the  desire  to  be  free. 

Out  on  the  street  a short  walk  found  the  sidewalk  and  corners  held 
hookers  and  panhandlers,  they  came  up  and  asked  for  dollar,  no  dime, 
no  quarter,  a buck  nothing  less.  You  move  slow,  no  face  no  emotion, 
just  stone  and  say,  "Got  no  bread,  you  gotta  a quarter,  a buck?  They 

move  away  from  you,  you  got  nothing  they  want.  A walk  away  is  the 

Hotel  Willard,  heard  from  some  folks  it  was  over  200  years  old  and 
rooms  started  at  $200  a night,  just  looked  through  the  windows  at  the 
quiet  elegance  inside  and  walked  on  by  to  a skating  rink.  The  night 
was  cold  and  a young  couple  from  Virginia  were  just  handy  enough  to 
talk  to.  Where  are  you  from?,  they  said,  never  been  here  before?  Ever 
ice  skated?  They  got  some  skates  and  held  on  and  pulled  the  'real 
Indian  who'd  never  been  on  the  ice"  around  the  rink  for  a while.  A 
street  vendor  was  not  too  far  away,  pushing  a cart.  Warm  chestnuts,  he 
said,  warm  chestnuts.  A kindness  was  repaid  with  chestnuts  as  the 
stranger  walked  away  studying  what  was  in  the  bag.  On  the  ellipse  in 
front  of  the  White  House  was  a circle  of  trees  from  all  fifty  states, 
they  were  all  perfect  in  shape  and  size  with  the  name  of  the  state  in 
front  of  them.  On  the  East  side  was  a stage  and  carolers  were  singing 
to  the  crowd  of  200  or  so  gathered  there,  all  dressed  for  the  cold. 
Someone  from  the  stage  asked  how  many  there  were  from  West  of  the 
Mississippi?  Three  hands  went  up  and  the  fourth  just  quietly  watched 
for  a little  bit. 

A walk  around  the  White  House,  with  high  wrought  iron  gates  and  the 
outside  lit  up.  Wonder  what  is  going  on  inside,  the  lights  are  on  so 
someone  is  home.  A slow  walk  all  the  way  around  showed  the  Treasury 
building,  nice  building,  exposed  cobblestone  the  sign  says  they  were 
put  there  in  1810  or  so.  Kneeling  down  and  running  a hand  between  the 
stones  knowing  there  is  a lot  of  history  in  those  rocks.  Cardboard 
boxes  on  warm  grates,  alot  of  them  at  the  White  House  on  the  sidewalk, 
difficult  times  for  these  guys  laying  in  the  wind  trying  to  stay  warm. 
Wonder  what  happened  to  them  so  that  they  ended  up  here.  Some  are 
vets,  homeless,  some  had  hard  times  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
others  just  ended  up  here.  It  is  a quiet  walk. 

The  Washington  Monument  is  tall,  and  the  walk  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
was  next,  it  was  a long  one,  the  other  end  stops  at  the  Capital.  The 
night  is  quiet,  no  one  is  around,  the  grass  is  hard,  dry  and  the 

leaves  are  everywhere.  Walking  on  the  right  side  toward  Lincoln,  it 

looks  just  like  the  picture  books.  Then  the  ground  drops  off  near  a 

grove  of  trees,  a sidewalk  heads  back  East.  On  a single  pedastal  is  a 

a thick  open  book.  What  does  it  say?  These  are  all  names,  some  in 
alphabetical  order  and  by  state.  A sign  points  down  the  walkway  and  it 
slowly  descends.  The  thought  of  Chinese  architect  comes  to  mind,  alot 
of  people  didn't  like  this  monument.  It  is  a simple  wall. 

There  is  a feeling  that  comes  from  someplace  years  ago,  all  the  faces, 
the  reckless  times  of  youth.  Lincoln,  the  memorial  is  back  the  other 
way,  look  at  it  first,  it  is  why  you  came.  Turn  around  and  walk  back 
through  the  grove  which  are  at  the  foot  of  his  memorial.  A few  steps 
and  then  they  are  standing  there  in  front  of  you.  It  is  night,  silence 
abounds,  the  reflection  of  distant  lights  casts  shadows  on  their 
faces.  They  stand  a few  of  them  with  a dazed  look  as  if  seeing 
something  far  off.  The  look  in  their  eyes  is  there  even  in  the  faint 
light.  They  look  through  you.  Standing  there  for  a minute,  maybe  one 
or  ten,  you  turn  around  and  walk  back. 


There  on  the  black  wall  are  the  names  of  58,000  ordinary  guys,  heros. 
Everything  is  blurry  and  stand  there  and  cry  like  a baby  falling  to 
your  knees. 

At  the  base  of  wall  is  a small  lip,  there  is  a small  flag,  some 
pictures,  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  one  maybe  two  in  the 
morning.  No  one  is  around.  Each  one  of  them  has  a story,  of  life, 
birth,  family  and  sorrow.  In  the  cool  crisp  air,  the  touch  of  it  is 
what  freedom  is.  That  to  stand  here  was  paid  for  by  the  sacrifice.  It 
was  a long  slow  walk  from  one  end  to  the  other,  thoughts  and  hopes, 
and  the  price  of  being  free  part  of  it  was  paid  here. 

After  that  the  walk  to  Lincoln  was  something.  It  would  take  thirteen 
men  standing  with  outstretched  arms  to  encircle  on  column.  From  the 
top  steps  you  can't  see  the  V,  you  can  see  the  Washington  Monument  and 
the  Capital.  They  stood  silent  and  yet  they  represent  the  hopes  of  all 
men  who  yearn  to  be  free. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  free?  Looking  back  at  the  years  and  struggles 
of  so  many  lives,  the  rhought  of  a simple  skating  rink,  the  laughter 
of  children,  the  sounds  of  people  talking  with  accents  from  all  over 
the  world,  workind,  striving  to  make  a better  life  came  to  mind. 

Beyond  the  horison  the  sea  provided  an  avenue,  for  my  people  it  meant 
the  loss  of  lands,  but  even  with  all  the  bad  things  that  happened  it 
felt  good  to  stand  in  the  moonlight  and  walk  where  everything  that  is 
there  reminds  us  that  we  come  from  a special  place,  a unique  country 
and  that  the  ideals  hopes  and  dreams  are  our  own  making  and  yet  we  are 
all  connected  in  the  hope  for  a better  future  for  ourselves  and 
children . 

There  was  no  sleep  that  night  long  ago,  the  morning  came  and  the 
paperwork  was  completed  and  the  long  flight  home  came  too  soon.  It  was 
just  a few  hours  there  in  that  place. 

Coming  through  the  door,  a little  girl  with  dark  eyes  came  to  her  Dad 
and  said  what  did  you  bring  me.  Have  you  ever  had  a chestnut?  No,  what 
is  it?  I just  happen  to  have  some  right  here.  And  look  there  is 
something  called  Space  Ice  Cream  the  astronauts  eat  in  space.  She  ran 
to  the  bag  he  was  carring  and  took  out  a package  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  wonder.  Is  this  really  space  ice  cream? 

Yes,  my  baby  girl,  it  is  and  she  laughed 

"RE : Poem:  We  Dance"  

Date:  Mon,  19  Nov  2001  09:30:34  -0800 

From:  Dohn  Berry  < jberry@library . berkeley . edu> 

Subj : New  poem  - best  to  all  - John  B 

We  Dance 

Sweet  scent  of  sage. 

Tobacco  to  the  directions. 

Prayers  to  the  Creator, 

We  prepare  the  dance. 

Dancing  for  our  peoples. 

Eagle  feathers  in  hand. 

The  gourds  rattle. 

Blessing  the  circle. 

Dancing  for  the  elders. 

We  dance  for  our  Ancestors, 

In  balance  we  dance. 

Dancing  to  remember. 

Dancing  for  our  warriors. 

To  honor  them. 

We  dance  for  peace. 

And  for  love. 


We  dance. 

To  the  drums. 

Heartbeat  of  the  earth. 

Heartbeat  of  the  people. 

Dancing  for  our  Children, 

For  our  hopes. 

And  dreams. 

We  dance  for  the  future. 

We  dance  with  balance. 

Dancing  for  each  day. 

Against  doubts  and  fears. 

Dancing  for  all  of  life. 

We  Dance. 

John  D.  Berry,  California,  2001 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Tue,  13  Nov  2001  06:23:50  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea . org> 

Subj : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  November  26-December  2 

NOWEMAPA 

(November) 

(Welehu) 

26 

In  every  conversation,  it  is  important  to  learn  to  listen. 

27 

The  pearl  is  a wondrous  creation  of  the  sea. 

28 

We  become  what  we  feel. 

29 

Time  is  merciful  to  those  who  do  not  worship  it. 

30 

Be  as  young  as  you  feel  in  your  dreams. 

KEKEMAPA 
December 
Makali' i 

December  was  the  time  when  the  trailing  plants  died  and  the  Kona  wind 
from  the  south  prevailed. 

1 

May  your  spirit  be  filled  with  song  and  laughter. 

2 

The  stars  shine  more  brightly  at  this  time  of  year. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ’ uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Sun,  11  Nov  2001  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Subj:  Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 


date:  wed,  12  sep  2001  08:18:47  -0500 
from:  gary  smith  <gars@speakeasy.org> 
subj : na  news  item 

......  -<forwarded  news>-  ------ 

f ilename="aboriginal  festival" 

international  aboriginal  festival 

all  nations  under  one  sky  - preventing  racism 

november  30' th  to  december  2'nd  2001 

lansdowne  park  - aberdeen  pavilion  and  coliseum  build 

Ottawa,  Ontario  Canada 

official  website: 

http : //iaf can .tripod . ca/page2. html 

the  international  aboriginal  festival  is  a non-political,  cross-cultural 
family  event  that  offers  something  for  everyone.  it  is  a time  for  all 
nations  to  share  and  learn  about  aboriginal  people  from  all  over  the 
world,  people  of  all  ages  and  nationalities  will  enjoy  the  many 
activities  this  festival  has  to  offer. 

++admiss ion -pas sports 

+general  passport 

elder's  gathering  and  women's  support  group  workshops/seminars, 
international  powwow  & market 
adults  passport  10.00  per  day 

children's  passport  under  5-12  yrs  5.00  per  day 
crafters/artists/food/tourism  providers  marketplace  only 
adults  5.00  per  day 
children  under  5-12  yrs  3.00  per  day 

+international  talent  showcase 
adults  12.00 

children  under  5-12  yrs  8.00 

school  day  - (invited  teachers  and  children  only)-free 
all  events 

elders  over  65  (be  honest) 
and 

children  under  5 
free 

tickets  available  by  calling  (613)  247-0423 

or  by  email  at  iafcan@home.com  and  put  'tickets'  in  the  subject  line 


whispering  winds  powwow  dates 
http : //www.whisperingwind . com/ 
email  us  your  dates  whiswind@i-55.com 

for  dates  to  appear  in  whispering  wind  magazine, 
dates  need  to  be  submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance. 

last  update:  july  11,  2001 

these  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from  flyers, 
emails,  phone  calls,  whispering  wind  or  its  publisher  written  heritage, 
inc.,  are  not  responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations,  it  is  always 
a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for  verification. 

november  2001 

23-25  35th  annual  liha  fall  powwow  sponsored  by  the  la.  indian  heritage 
assn,  hidden  oaks  campground,  robert,  la.  info:  (504)  366-5409  or  367-1375 
or  email:  andi4769@aol.com.  trader  info:  larry  (985)878-4610  or 
amangi@bellsouth.net.  camping  info:  (800)  359-0940 
23-25  native  american  month  social  powwow  and  craft  market,  rillito 


raceway  park,  tucson,  az.  info:  (520)  622-4900 

e-mail  your  powwow  date  information  to  whiswind@i-55.com 
whispering  wind  magazine 

crafts,  material  culture,  history  & powwows 
whispering  wind  toll  free:  1-800-301-8009 
po  box  1390  (dept.  3)  voice:  985-796-5433 
folsom,  la  70437-1390  fax:  985-796-9236 
copyright  c.  2001  written  heritage 


anderson's  native  american  events  page 
http : //ander sons -web . com/billyone. html 

this  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  native  american  events,  we 
have  posted  information  on  pow-wows,  festivals,  rodeos,  art  & craft  shows, 
seminars  and  many  other  types  of  gatherings  that  represents  the  native 
american  culture,  please  feel  free  to  send  us  information  about  your 
gatherings  to  post,  along  with  our  list  of  events,  we  have  included  links 
to  all  other  event  pages  that  we  are  aware  of  so  that  you  can  use  this 
page  as  your  native  american  event  index  page,  as  hard  as  we  work  to  make 
sure  the  information  we  post  is  correct,  mistakes  seem  easy  to  make, 
therefore  before  you  depart  for  a gathering,  please  use  the  contact 
numbers  given  and  verify  all  of  the  important  information  for  yourself, 
we  can  be  contacted  as  follows: 
write  us: 
anderson ' s 
11372  timber  lane 
brooksville,  florida  34601 

Anderson's  Web  Powwows 


February  2,  2002:  10th  Annual  First  Americans  in  the  Art  Awards  Century 
Plaza  Flotel,  Beverly  Hills,  CA.  For  More  information  call:  818-623-9520. 
Visit  us  on  the  web  at:  http://www.firstamericans.org 

February  22  - 24,  2002:  Ancient  Voices  3rd  annual  Benefit  Pow  Wow  To  help 
benefit  Sovereign  Nations  Cultural  Preservation  Center  in  the  building  of 
their  Museum.  The  location  is  Myakkahatchee  Creek  Park,  North  Port, 
Florida.  Use  exit  33  off  1-75.  Visit  us  on  the  web  at:  http://www. sncpc. 
home.dhs.org  For  information  e-mail:  ancient_voices_pow_wow_@yahoo.com 

May  10  - 11,  2001:  The  Augusta  Pow  Wow  (new  location  see  flyer)  FLYER 
CLICK  HERE!  Augusta  Georgia.  For  more  information  call  706-771-1221  or  e- 
mail:  krazywilly@mindspring.com 

Duly,  2002:  Yes  2002!  National  Powwow  12.  Duly,  2002  in  Crescent  City, 
Illinois.  The  committee  is  looking  for  input  and  suggestions  on  how  to 
make  The  National  Powwow  experience  more  enjoyable  and  rewarding.  See  our 
Web  Site  at:  www.nationalpowwow.com  Please  send  input  to:  D.  Ford  Griggs, 
Chairman,  National  Powwow  12,  Rt.  3,  Box  110,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma  74003 
Telephone  918-662-5317,  Fax  918-662-5317,  or  e-mail  at:  FordGriggs@aol.com 

August  2-4,  2002:  Pow  Wow  at  Frank  Liske  Park  in  Concord,  North  Carolina 
Ridgie  Tucker  will  lead  the  host  Southern  Drum.  There  will  be  Gourd 
Dancing.  Dim  Charlton  and  Amy  Anderson  will  be  the  head  dancers  and  Dim 
Anderson  will  MC  once  again.  The  dates  and  place  are  still  tentative  but 
it  is  expected  to  remain  at  the  park  and  the  dates  will  be  very  close. 

Once  the  committee  gets  everything  together  for  this  one  we  will  update 
this  notice.  You  should  put  this  little  dance  on  your  calendar  as  it  has 
been  outstanding  the  last  few  years.  For  more  information  contact  George 
Hoyt  (704)786-5705  or  e-mail  him  at:  gehoyt@concordnc.com 


http : //www. geocities . com/Athens/Olympus/9173/ powwows . htmlOctober  2001 


Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar 


I have  collected  these  listings  from  various  places  on  the  web  and  from 
Usenet,  as  well  as  other  listings  that  I receive  and  requests  from  powwow 
organizers.  I do  not  take  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  (or  spelling)  of 
any  of  these  listings.  Use  the  contact  information  provided  to  make  sure 
that  the  powwow  has  not  changed  date,  time,  location,  or  other  details.  In 
most  cases,  I have  included  all  of  the  information  that  I have  for  each 
listing.  If  you  have  anything  to  add  or  change,  please  let  me  know. 

Listings  added  since  August  28,  2001  are  indicated  by  the  icon,  listings 
changed  since  that  date  are  indicated  by  the  icon. 

This  page  is  maintained  and  copyright  (1998-2001)  by  Aaron  Wyckoff.  It  is 
updated  approximately  four  times  a year  (if  possible) . If  you  have 
corrections  to  make  or  would  like  to  see  your  powwow  listed  here,  please 
send  me  an  e-mail  message  with  the  appropriate  information  (you  must 
include  the  event  name,  exact  date,  city,  state,  and  a contact  number  or 
email;  any  additional  information  is  helpful  but  not  required). 

Last  updated  on  September  28,  2001. 

December  2001  December  7-9  - Ninteenth  Annual  Indian  Seminar  and  Powwow 
Location:  Army  National  Guard  Armory,  Newport,  Tennessee.  Notes:  Head  Man, 
Kyle  Prifogle;  Head  Lady,  Meredith  Elston;  MC,  Alan  Prifogle;  Arena 
Director,  Randy  English;  Host  Southern  Drum,  Gunslingers  (Head  Singer, 

Larry  Kincer);  Head  Veteran,  Red  Kirby;  Guest  Drum,  Scott  Brings  Plenty. 
Intertribal  dancing  Friday  7:00  pm.  Training  sessions  starting  9:00  am 
Saturday,  Intertribal  Dancing  Saturday  7:00  pm.  Other  drums  welcome  with 
advanced  registration . Large  camping  area,  ground  fires  permitted,  hot 
showers,  indoor  arena,  nearby  hotels.  Contact:  Adult  Advisor,  Mikkie  Goins 
(423)  475-7483,  e-mail  vgc@ornl.gov;  Seminar  Chief,  Brian  Bain  (423)  586- 
8371,  e-mail  Bighuckhunter49@hotmail.com;  Vendors,  Tim  Deane  (423)  475- 
9286,  e-mail  TWDbear@aol.com. 

December  31  - Tenth  Annual  Good  Medicine  Society  New  Years  Eve  Sobriety 
Powwow  Location:  Kitchens  of  America  Building,  Oklahoma  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.  Notes:  Open  2 pm  to  Midnight.  MC,  Tim  Tallchief; 
Head  Lady,  Keri  Bread;  Head  Singer,  Dohnny  Kimble;  Color  Guard,  Seminole 
Nation  Vietnam  Veterans;  Outgoing  Princess,  Mauli  Watkins;  Incoming 
Princess,  Melissa  Standing.  Contact:  (405)  943-7935;  (405)  751-7132; 
e-mail  goodmedicinescty@aol.com. 

January  2002  January  19  - Morning  Star  Celebration  Location:  John  Carroll 
School,  Bel  Air,  Maryland.  Notes:  Benefit  powwow  for  St.  Labre  Indian 
School  in  Ashland,  Montana.  Doors  open  11  am.  Grand  Entry  1 pm,  evening 
dancing  at  5:30  pm.  Participant  feed.  MC,  Don  Hockenberry;  Head  Man, 

Clayton  Old  Elk;  Head  Lady,  Mitchelene  Big  Man;  Head  Singer,  Jon  Orens. 
Contact:  Gary  Scholl  (410)  838-8333  ext  14,  e-mail  glsjcs@yahoo.com. 

February  2002  February  22-24  - The  Spirit  Lives  On  Powwow  Location: 
Myakkahatchee  Creek  Park,  North  Port,  Florida.  Notes:  Sponsored  by  the 
Sovereign  Nations  Cultural  Preservation  Center  and  the  City  of  North  Port. 
Contest  powwow.  Friday  and  Saturday  10  am  to  9 pm,  Sunday  10  am  to  4 pm. 
Drum  and  tipi  contests.  MC,  Marc  Crazydog;  Head  Man,  Dennis  Littlewolf; 

Head  Lady,  Shenna  Sunflower;  Host  Southern  Drum,  Red  Wind  Spirit  Singers. 
Vendors  by  invitation  only.  Contact:  Gina  Sillman  (941)  496-9771;  Vendors 
contact  Marc  Crazydog  (941)  496-9771. 

April  2002  April  25-27  - Nineteenth  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow, 

Miss  Indian  World,  and  Indian  Traders  Market  Location:  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  Notes:  Over  3,000  Native  singers  and  dancers  and  over  500  tribes 
from  all  over  the  world  come  to  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  USA  to  exchange 
culture  and  tradition  and  sing  and  dance  competitively  and  socially. 
Everyone  is  invited.  Visit  the  web  site  for  information,  photos,  sound  and 
video  clips,  history,  educational  information,  giveaways,  free  e-mail, 
message  boards,  chat,  free  e-cards,  and  more.  Contact:  e-mail 
web@gat he ringof nations . com;  http : //www. gat her ingof nations . com . 


May  2002  May  11  - Ninth  Annual  Occoneechee  State  Park  Native  American 


Heritage  Festival  and  Powwow  Location:  Buggs  Island  Lake,  Occoneechee 
State  Park,  Clarksville,  Virginia.  Notes:  Native  dancing,  arts  and  crafts 
and  food.  Everyone  welcome.  Contact:  lulie  West,  Clarksville  Lake  Country 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  PO  Box  1017,  Clarksville  VA  23927,  (804)  374-2436, 
(800)  557-5582;  http : //www. kerrlake . com/chamber/powwow. 

lune  2002  Dune,  2002  - National  Powwow  12  Location:  NEW  LOCATION  - Tipton 
County  Fairgrounds,  Tipton,  Indiana. 

Contact : http : //www. national powwow . com/ . 

In  the  future 

September  14-15,  2002  - Tenth  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow 
Location:  Killeen  Special  Events  Center,  W.S.  Young  Dr.,  Killeen,  Texas. 
Notes:  $15,000  prize  money  (no  catagories  combined).  Grand  Entries  at  1 pm 
and  7 pm  with  Gourd  Dancing  at  12  noon  and  6 pm.  Admission  $1.00  ages  six 
and  up.  Multi-cultural  presentation  during  dinner  hour  on  Saturday. 
Contact:  Paula  Brock  (254)  699-3167;  e-mail  Fourwindsl@hotmail.com; 
http://www.fourwindstx.org;  Fourwinds  Intertribal  Society,  Box  10035, 
Killen,  TX  76547-0035. 


http : //www. ammsa . com/ammsaevents . html 


Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listings 


This  page  updated  October  2,  2001 

For  more  information  on  Powwows:  the  traditions  and  dances,  check  out 
Windspeaker ' s Guide  to  Indian  Country. 

To  add  your  event  to  this  listing  please  e-mail  us  at:  market@ammsa.com 

November  23-25,  2001 

Canadian  Aboriginal  Festival 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Web  site:  www.canab.com 

Ron  or  Catherine  (519)  751-0040 

November  23-25  2001 

Native  American  Indian  Heritage  Month 
Social  Powwow  & Indian  Craft  Market 
Rillito  Raceway  Park, 

River  Rd  & 1st  Ave, 

Tucson,  Arizona  USA 
Contact  - Fred  (520)  622-4900 

November  27,  2001 

Blueprint  For  The  Future  Aboriginal  youth  career  fair 
Saskatoon,  SK 

Call  Marisha  or  Val  at  (416)  926-0775  or  1-800-329-9780 
Website:  www.naaf.ca 

November  30  - December  2,  2001 

Twenty  - Nine  Palms  Band  of  Mission  Indians 

5th  Annual  Winter  Gathering 

Coachelle,  California 

Brandy  (760)  775  - 5566 

December  14-19,  2001 

International  Indigenous  Counselling  Institute  Conference 

Training  session  held  in  the  rainforests  of  beautiful 

Lamington  National  Park 

Binna  Burra  Lodge,  Queensland  Australia 

For  more  information: 

Dr.  Peggy  Wilson 

(204)  623-6284  (May  - September) 

(780)  492-0772  (September  - December) 


December  29,30,31  January  1,  2002 
Indian  America  New  Year's  Competition  Powwow, 
Internation  Day  & Indian  Craft  Market 
Rillito  Raceway  Park, 

River  Road  & 1st  Ave, 

Tucson,  Arizona 

Contact  - Fredn  (520)  622-4900 
February  2,  2002 

10th  Annual  First  Americans  in  the  Arts  Awards 
Century  Plaza  Flotel,  Beverly  Hills,  CA 
Info  call  (818)  623-9520 
www. firstamericans .org 

February  3 - 17,  2002  ( 14  days) 

American  Indian  Exposition 
Flamingo  Hotel  Ballroom, 

Stone  & Drachman 

Tucson,  Arizona 

Contact  - Fred  (520)  622-4900 

July  25  to  July  28,  2002 

Moosehide  Gathering 

Dawson  City,  Yukon 

Contact:  Lue  Maxwell 

Special  Events  Coordinator 

Box  599,  Dawson  City,  Yukon  Y0B  1G0 

(867)993-5385 

(867 -993 -6553) fax 

luene.maxwell@gov.trondek.com 


four  winds  trading  company  powwow  calendar 
http : //fourwinds-trading. com/news/powwowmain . cfm 

powwow  information  generously  provided  by  liz  Campbell, 
author  of  the  1999  powwow  calendar  book. 

please  call  the  contact  number  given  with  each  powwow  listing  before  you 
travel,  on  occasion,  powwows  are  cancelled  or  rescheduled  to  a new  date, 
to  submit  a new  powwow  listing  fill  out  our  on-line  form. 

december 

december  8,  2001  good  medicine  society's  1st  annnual  native  american 
Christmas  arts&crafts  show  - Oklahoma  city,  Oklahoma 
dec.  29  to  jan. 1,2002  - tucson,  az 

december  31,  2001  good  medicine  society's  10th  annual  new  years  eve 
sobriety  pow-wow  - Oklahoma  city,  Oklahoma 

dec. 31-2001  til  12;30am  jan  1,2002  sobriety  pow-wow  - salem  , Oregon 
copyright  c.  1998  four  winds  trading  company,  all  rights  reserved. 


char-koosta  news  online 

the  official  publication  of  the  flathead  indian  nation 
http : //www. charkoosta . com/pow. html 

upcoming  powwows 

november  2001 

nov.  23,  24  and  25:  social  powwow  and  craft  market,  rillito  raceway  park 
in  tucson,  az;  520/622-4900 

december  2001 

dec.  29  through  jan.  1,  2002:  new  year's  powwow,  rillito  raceway  park  in 
tucson,  az;  520/622-4900 


let  us  announce  your  powwow. 

please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 

confirmation  purposes. 

u.s.  mail: 

char-koosta  news 

po  box  98 

pablo  mt  59855-0098 

electronic : 

phone:  (406)  675-3000 

fax:  (406)  675-3001 

e-mail:  news4u@charkoosta.com 


native  american  times 

http : //www. newsdi rectory . com/go/ ?f=&r=nat&u=www.okit . com 
powwows  and  events 

please  note:  pow-wows  have  the  possibility  of  changing, 
please  call  to  confirm. 

no  alcoholic  beverages  of  any  kind  allowed  at  pow-wows. 

to  place  your  event  on  this  page,  e-mail  the  name,  location,  city,  state, 

whether  it  is  a contest  or  not,  and  most  important  - the  phone  number 

to  call  for  more  information: 

native  american  times 

p.o.  box  692050,  tulsa,  ok  74169 

street  address:  12833  east  41st  street,  tulsa,  ok  74146 
telephone:  1-918-438-6548  or  fax:  1-918-438-6545. 
editor@okit . com 

december 

31  good  medicine  society's  10th  annual  new  year's  eve  sobriety  pow-wow. 
at  the  kitchens  of  america  building,  state  fair  grounds,  okc,  ok  for 
information,  call  405-943-7935  or  405-751-7132.  or 
e-mail:  goodmedicinescty@aol.com 

information  provided  on  this  page  is  subject  to  change,  sometimes  flyers 
do  not  list  locations  or  contact  names  or  phone  numbers,  we  try  to  provide 
you  with  as  much  information  as  possible  from  what  we  receive, 
native  american  times  is  copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  indian  times,  inc. 


--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//--//--//- 
Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Crazy  Bull,  Kay,  Nimchira,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  lanet  Smith,  Carter  Camp, 
Gary  Smith,  Laura  Waterman  Wittstock,  ErthAvengr,  less  Hansen,  Dodie, 
Larry  Innes,  Firehair,  Seyelneyoo,  Sumer  W Cree,  lanice  Billy, 

Barbara  Landis,  Dohn  D.  Berry,  Debbie  Sanders,  lohnny  Rustywire 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Wed  Dec  5 17:43:56  2001 

Date:  28  Nov  2001  02:35:30  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.048 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Mohegan  wolf  moon 
Assiniboine  wicogandu-sungagu/center  moon's  younger  brother 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs  and  ndn-aim  mailing  Lists; 
newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
daily head lines . htm 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"We  are  mothers  of  our  nations  and  have  a responsibility  to  make  a 
difference  now  so  that  our  children  - and  especially  our  daughters  - 
don't  have  to  put  up  with  the  type  of  discrimination  we  have  had  to." 

Flora  Bone 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  j 

| of  the  Republic  I 

j and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  | 

| States  Constitution,  i 

| so  that  my  forefathers  | 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


| Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+ - 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

This  issue  includes  a couple  more  articles  with  Thanksgiving  as  the 
topic.  The  difference  is  they  have  only  a first  People  perspective,  and 
nothing  to  do  with  telling  the  truth  about  what  the  date  really  means. 

There  are  also  articles  about  the  ongoing  Trust  Fund  fiasco  and  the 
attempted  "slight  of  hand"  by  the  Attorney  General  in  British  Columbia. 

The  common  thread  in  these  is  the  total  lack  of  honor  displayed  by  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  dominant  society. 

What  the  dominant  society  cannot  comprehend  is  that,  in  spite  of  their 
efforts  over  the  past  500  plus  years,  the  People  who  stood  on  this  land  at 
the  start  of  the  invasion  are  still  standing  strong  and  proud.  When  the 
last  highrise  crumbles  into  the  sea  and  the  last  polluted  river  is  washed 
clean  we  will  still  be  here. 


If  you  have  names  and  addresses  of  trustworthy  collectors  of  food,  money 
and  clothing  gifts  at  the  various  reservations  please  forward  them  soon. 
The  winter  winds  already  have  come  down  from  the  north. 

I send  thanks  to  my  friend.  Crazy  Bull,  for  passing  along  a 
contact  for  those  who  wish  to  donate  food,  clothing  or  fuel  money 
to  elders  in  need  on  the  Rez's.  Wopila  Russell. 

Evelynn  Charging 
P 0 Box  #170 

Lower  Brule,  SD  57548  if  no  answer  call  Grandmother  Charging  at 
Phone:  605-473-5377  the  Golden  Buffalo  Casino  605-473-5577 

From:  "Kay"  <kaonefeather@aol . com> 


For  those  of  you  who  wish  to  'Give  A Gift, ' here  is  the  address: 


Eastern  Cherokee  Alliance 
5411  Laureltree  Place 
Louisville,  Ky.  40229 

Marty  Soaring  Eagle  said  he  would  distribute/deliver . 

1-502-966-8046 

Thank  you 
Kay 

From:  "Nimchira"  <nimchira@kscable . com> 

I am  collecting  items  for  the  Rosebud  Reservation  if  anyone  is  interested. 
Below  is  a small  list  of  items  needed  before  first  snow  fall. 

The  first  part  of  the  list  is  what  they  need  now,  they  have  plenty  of 
clothing  so  far ....  however  there  is  a shortage  of  warm  jackets,  food  is 

also  an  important  need  right  now 

again,  I thank  you....  Nim 

Toiletries : 

Bath  Soap 

Shampoo  and  Conditioner 
Deodorants 

Tooth  brushes.  Paste 
Feminine  products 
Mens  Shaving  items 
Bath  Towels  and  wash  cloths 

Non-perishables  Food  items: 

Boxed  goods 
Canned  goods 
Bottled  Water 
Baby  foods 

Warm  Clothing: 

Childrens  Winter  Wear  in  good  repair 

Men  and  Womens  Winter  coats  or  jackets 

Gloves,  mittens,  scarves,  hats  [knit  or  crocheted] 

Other  items  of  warm  outer  wear. 

Baby  items,  diapers 

Blankets,  lots  of  blankets. 

For  more  information  you  can  call  Nimchira  Webb  at: 

1-620-278-3842 

Items  can  be  left  in  care  of: 

D . Porter  Selman 
217  So.  2nd.  St. 

Sterling,  Kansas 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Subj : Lame  Deer  Reservation 

Greetings  Gary, 

I hope  this  finds  you  well.  I have  just  received  the  address  for  your 
list(Lame  Deer  Reservation).  I hope  it  is  not  too  late!=20 

There  are  a couple  of  thousand  children  there,  many  single  mothers  too. 
There  is  a shelter  for  children  up  to  15-16  years  old. 

Ann  gives  them  all  the  assistance  she  can. 

Beside  toys,  warm  clothes  like  jackets,  gloves,  hats,  socks,  coats, 
etc  for  children  and  blankets,  would  be  much  appreciated.  The  toys 


will  be  distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes 
and  blankets  will  be  distributed  right  away. 


Address  for  Truck  (only): 

GPTA  Building 

Cheyenne  Ave  and  Ridgewalker 

Lame  Deer,  MT 

Please  ask  for  Ann  Booker 

Only  Monday  through  Friday  9:00a.m.  to  5:00p.m. 

Someone  looking  for  the  building  could  ask  anyone  they  see  where  the 
GPTA  Building  is  and  they  should  be  able  to  direct  them.  Ann  Booker 
works  in  the  office  where  they  work  with  assistance,  etc. 

[If  needed  please  contact  thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 
before  the  boxes  arrive  at  the  office  and  we  can  let  Ann  know  in 
advance. ] 

- Address  for  shipping  items  by  mail: 

Ann  Booker 
P.O.  Box  1004 
LAME  DEER 
MONTANA  59043 

Ann's  home  address  is  available  off  list  for  anyone  who  would  like 
to  send  items  by  UPS  (United  Parcel  Service),  at  the  above  email 
address . 

From:  dfinstead@setaim.com 

Elders  and  children  will  suffer  this  winter  if  they  don't  receive 
help.  Warm  clothing  and  blankets  are  needed  as  well  as  money  for 
fuel.  Also  personal  needs,  soap,  toothbrushes,  diapers,  etc.  Please 
remember  to  send  toys  to  the  children  for  Christmas.  PLEASE  DO  WHAT 
YOU  CAN  TO  HELP  AND  PASS  THIS  ON  TO  OTHER  LIST,  FRIENDS  AND  FAMILY. 
>>>>>>> 

Bonnie  Whitesinger 

Box  1073  Hotevilla,  AZ  86030 

Would  be  able  to  handle  fuel  donations  for  Big  Mountain. 

> >>>>>>>>>>>>> 

There  is  a needs  list  on  www.blackmesais.org/needslist.html 
Black  Mesa  Indigenous  Support 
P.O  Box  23501 
Flaggstaff  Arizona  86002 
>>>>>> 

New  Mexico 

Southwest  Indian  Foundation,  100  W.  Coal, 

Gallup,  NM  87301. 

> >>>>>> 

Eastern  Cherokee  Alliance 
5411  Laureltree  Place 
Louisville,  KY  40229 
Taking  clothing,  food,  and  toys 

>>>>> 

PINE  RIDGE 
PTI  Propane 
P,0,  Box  1987 
Pine  Ridge,  SD 
57770 

Ph:  1-605-867-5199 

>>>> 

Bennett  County  Coop 
P.O.  Box  T 


Pine  Ridge, SD 
57551 

ph:  1-605-685-6711 
Fuel 

>>>> 

I have  several  families  that  I buy  fuel  for  in  Wanblee. (Pine  Ridge) 

If  you'd  like  to  help  out  with  that,  it  would  be  appreciated. 

The  money  goes  directly  to  the  Co-op  in  Martin,  and  they  deliver  the 
amount  paid  for,  either  by  credit  card,  check  or  M.O.  Contact  me  off 
list  if  you  want  to  be  a part  of  that. 

jdkc@woptura.com  3.  D.  CHIPPS 
>>>>>> 

ROSEBUD  RES. 

Alfred  Bone  Shirt 
P.O.  Box  283 
Mission,  S.D.  57555, 

I can  be  contacted  at  this  email  address  or  by  telephone  605-747-4443, 
For  fuel 

>>>>>>>>> 

3.  Porter  Selman  [Nim] 

217  So.  2nd.  St. 

Sterling,  Ks  67579 

All  donations  go  to  Rose  Bud  res. 

>>>>>>>>> 

ANGEL  HAVEN  MISSION  C/OF  GRACE  DEEL 
RT  1 BOX  433 
VANSANT  VA 

>>>>> 

St.  Bridgets  Catholic  Church 
General  Delivery 
Rosebud  Res.,  SD 
>>>>>>>>>>>>> 

ndn-aim  list  fund  (Erth  handles  it,  reciepts  sent  and  amounts  posted) 

For  emergency  assistance  and  fuel  fund. 

ndn-aim  fund 

c/o  box  1334 

Rapid  City,  SD  57709 

I also  have  address  to  send  clothing,  food,  etc,  to  Pine  Ridge  and 
Rose  Bud  (Carter  Camp),  I will  give  out  off  list.  These  are 
individuals  who  can  be  trusted  to  distribute  to  those  with  needs. 

You  may  contact  me  at  dfinstead@setaim.com  for  these  address. 

Dodie 

To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to: 
ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 

From:  "Carter  " <cartercamp@yahoo. com> 

Ah-Ho  Relations, 

A couple  of  weeks  ago  Dodie  asked  me  if  I could  help  some  list 
members  by  distributing  some  gifts  they  had  gathered.  I said  I could 
because  my  wife  and  I know  plenty  of  needy  people.  After  thirty  years 
as  a Sundance  society  leader  it  seems  like  hundreds  of  people  call 
me  'Uncle'  or  'Grampa'  around  here.  Anyway  both  Maureen  and  Ken  have 
sent  some  very  nice  things  up  and  Linda  has  distributed  them. 

Yesterday  she  was  happy  because  she  had  taken  a box  of  things  to  a 
young  single  mother  who  said  her  car  was  broken  down  and  the  baby  was 
on  her  last  diaper(in  the  box  was  some  pampers).  She  has  three  kids, 
no  husband  and  is  trying  to  go  to  school  so  she  could  use  the  entire 
box  of  assorted  kid  stuff.  It  was  great  for  Linda  and  I too,  our  kids 
are  grown  so  making  these  kids  happy  feels  good. 

Anyway,  yesterday  I read  an  article  on  some  lady  who  delivered  a 
whole  semi-truck  load  of  things  to  Pine  Ridge.  Along  with  it  was  an 
article  comparing  the  rez  to  Afghanistan,  with  starving  malnourished 


elders  and  children  shivering  in  their  log  cabins.  That  is  just  not 
true,  we  are  poor  here  but  we're  American  poor  not  Afghanistan  poor. 
There's  a big  difference,  our  kids  have  the  basics  even  if  their 
folks  have  to  scramble  for  it.  Our  elders  do  too  though  they  are 
often  too  proud  to  seek  help.  Our  needs  aren't  for  rice  or  wheat  in 
bulk  or  for  left-over,  used  clothing.  Our  needs  are  for  basics  but 
not  THAT  basic.  The  new  coats  and  baby  things  Maureen  sent  and  the 
pretty  little  girls  outfit  that  Ken  and  his  wife  sent  are  the  kinds 
of  gifts  needed.  So  far,  Linda  said,  all  those  we  have  passed  these 
things  on  to  are  single  parents.  My  wife  has  a gift  for  befriending 
young  mothers  so  we  serve  as  emergency  babysitters  and  such. 

If  some  of  you  on  this  list  want  us  to  distribute  gifts  for  you 
we'll  do  it  if  you  keep  what  I said  in  mind.  We  can't  handle  a big 
truckload  but  we  do  know  many  people  who  are  in  need,  mostly  young 
and  with  several  children.  And  most  of  them  are  from  the  circle  of 
traditionals  that  I know  from  the  Sundance.  If  you  want  me  to  pass 
your  gifts  along  make  sure  they're  things  you  would  give  face  to  face 
and  it  will  be  fine.  Winter  clothes  and  toys  for  xmas.  What  we  don't 
give  to  acquaintances  we'll  give  to  the  various  communities  and  vets 
center.  Carter 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

Marietta,  GA  30006, 

===w=w=== 
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Native  leaden  dies  of  heart  attack 

REGINA  - The  Standing  Buffalo  Dakota  First  Nation  has  lost  a visionary  leader. 
Chief  Mel  Isnana  died  yesterday  of  a heart  attack. 

Nov  22  2001  06:21  PM  EST 

The  longtime  chief  played  a big  role  in  getting  a long  term  care  home 
built  on  the  Standing  Buffalo  reserve,  north-west  of  Fort  Qu'Appelle.  The 
project  created  15  full-time  jobs. 

It  also  permitted  many  elders  to  move  back  onto  the  reserve.  Isnana  got 
the  project  done  a decade  after  the  federal  government  stopped  building 
long  term  care  facilities  on  reserves. 

Copyright  c.  2001  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

"RE : Ruth  Myers"  

Date:  Sat,  24  Nov  2001  11:53:25  -0600 
From:  Rick  3.  Smith  <rsmithl@D. UMN . EDU> 

Subj : Ruth  Myers  walks  on 

Mailing  List:  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs  <minn-ind@tc . umn . edu> 

Dear  Friends  of  Ruth  Myers, 

Ruth  walked  on  yesterday  about  4:15  p.m.  to  be  with  the  Creator, 
friends  and  family  who  went  before  her.  Ruth  was  75  years  old.  She  was 
a mother,  grandmother,  great-grandmother,  sister,  auntie,  mentor  and 
friend  to  many  people.  Most  of  us  will  remember  her  for  her  generosity 
and  willingness  to  help  everyone  who  asked  for  her  assistance.  Many 
will  remember  her  as  a strong  and  vocal  ogichidaakwe  for  Indian 
education,  locally,  regionally  and  nationally.  She  was  one  of  a few 
that  made  Indian  education  in  Minnesota  a model  for  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Dr.  Ruth  A.  Myers,  received  a Flonorary  Doctorate  of  Flumane  Letters  in 
1994  from  the  University  of  Minnesota.  She  graciously  accepted  this 
award  as  she  did  so  many  other  awards  for  her  civic  duty  as  an 
Anishinaabe  leader.  She  officially  retired  in  1994,  yet  she  was  still 
called  for  her  guidance  from  local  and  national  education  leaders,  both 
Indian  and  non-Indian  alike  until  her  passing. 

There  are  plans  for  a memorial  service  in  Duluth  on  December  1,  the 
time  and  location  will  to  be  announced  on  Monday. 

"Your  life  is  a gift  from  the  Creator.  Flow  you  live  it  is  your  gift  back." 

Irene  Mitchell,  Chippewa-Cree  Rocky  Boy  Reservation 

Rick  3.  Smith,  Director 

UMD  American  Indian  Learning  Resource  Center  209  BohH 

1207  Ordean  Court 

Duluth,  MN  55812 

Phone:  218-726-6293 

Fax:  218-726-6370 

http : //www.d . umn.edu/ailrc 

e-mail:  rsmithl@d . umn . edu 

1-800-232-1339 

"RE;  Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  26  Nov  2001  08:47:17  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CROSSING" 

November  24,  2001 

3ohn  Little  Eagle 

ALLEN  - 3ohn  Little  Eagle,  55,  Allen,  died  Tuesday,  Nov.  20,  2001,  in 


Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Deb  Cedar  Face  Little  Eagle,  Allen;  one  son, 
Christopher  Little  Eagle,  Allen;  three  daughters.  Faith  Richards,  Lucy 
Cottier  and  Louise  Little  Eagle,  all  of  Allen;  one  brother,  Cecil  Little 
Eagle,  Red  Scaffold;  three  sisters,  Eldeona  Willis,  Dallas,  Texas,  Delores 
Anderson,  Arlington,  and  Elizabeth  Owl  King,  Eagle  Butte;  11 
grandchildren;  and  one  great-grandchild. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  today  at  St.  John's  Church  Flail  in 
Allen . 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Nov.  26,  at  Yellow 
Bear  Camp  Cemetery  in  Allen,  with  the  Rev.  Joe  Damhorst  officiating.  Adam 
Little  Elk  and  Mike  Fairbanks  will  officiate  at  traditional  services. 

Sioux  Funeral  Flome  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 


November  20,  2001 
David  C.  Bia 

GREASEWOOD  SPRINGS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  David  Bia,  76,  will  be  held 
at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Nov.  21  at  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  Greasewood  Spring. 
Father  Flann  O'Neil  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Greasewood 
Community  Cemetery. 

Bia  died  Nov.  16  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  May  1,  1925  in  Greasewood 
Springs  into  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Arnold  Lynch  and  Sammy  Lynch,  both  of 
Greasewood  Springs,  and  Edison  Spencer  of  Dilcon,  Ariz.;  daughters,  Louise 
Burke  of  Montezuma  Creek,  Utah,  Euphemia  Clendon,  Lenora  Sangster,  and 
Gloria  Shirley  all  of  Greasewood  Springs;  sister,  Teresa  Salabiye  of 
Greasewood  Springs;  19  grandchildren  and  16  great-grandchildren . 

Bia  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Marie  C.  Bia  and  parents,  Chee 
and  Alice  C.  Bia. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Rita  T.  Begay 

ROCK  POINT,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Rita  Begay,  45,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Nov.  21  at  Rock  Point  Lutheran  Church. 

Begay  died  Nov.  17  in  Chinle,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Oct.  7,  1956  in  Rock 
Point  into  the  Folded  Arm  Clan  for  the  Red  House  Clan. 

Begay  was  employed  as  a teacher  with  Rock  Point  Community  School.  Her 
hobbies  included  rug  weaving,  and  arts  and  crafts. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Mark  Begay;  sons,  Randy  Manygoats, 

Zachary  M.  Begay,  Kendrick  M.  Begay  and  Tristan  M.  Begay;  brothers,  Sam  T. 
Begay,  Dezwood  T.  Begay,  Nelson  T.  Begay,  Keith  T.  Begay  and  Micheal  T. 
Begay;  sisters,  Daisy  T.  Begay  and  Annarose  T.  Begay;  and  one  grandchild. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Randy  Manygoats,  Nealwood  T.  Begay  Jr.,  Nezwood  T. 
Begay,  Olivintino  Osceola,  Micheal  T.  Begay  and  Dion  Taylor. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Mark  Begay's  residence.  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

November  23,  2001 

Andrew  A.  Begay 

PINEDALE  - Services  for  Andrew  Begay,  45,  will  be  announced  at  a later 
date . 

Begay  died  Nov.  21  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dec.  4,  1955. 

A family  meeting  will  be  held  at  5 p.m.,  Monday,  Nov.  26  at  the  PineDale 
Chapter  House. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Gallup  Independent. 
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Published  on  Wednesday,  November  21,  2001  by  the  Inter  Press  Service 
Native  Groups  Mourn  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
by  Leila  Day 

NEW  YORK,  Nov  20  (IPS)  - On  the  annual  Thanksgiving  holiday,  commemorated 
this  Thursday,  millions  of  U.S.  families  gather  to  eat  turkey  and  sweet 
potatoes.  Another  crowd,  distinctly  less  festive,  assembles  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  to  mourn. 

This  gathering  overlooks  Plymouth  Rock,  where  European  settlers  landed 
in  1620,  and  is  called  yearly  to  condemn  continuing  violence  and 
discrimination  against  Native  American  people. 

The  U.S.  Thanksgiving  holiday  dates  back  to  the  time  when  early  European 
settlers,  known  here  as  Pilgrims,  settled  on  land  belonging  to  the 
Wampanoag  tribe,  whose  name  means  "people  of  the  dawn".  The  tribe  believed 
land  was  for  all  humans  to  share  and  taught  the  newcomers  to  plant  corn 
and  other  crops  after  the  Pilgrims'  efforts  to  grow  food  had  repeatedly 
failed . 

When  the  crops  were  a success,  the  Pilgrims  invited  their  Native 
American  neighbors  for  a celebratory  dinner. 

Shortly  afterwards,  a series  of  land  disputes  erupted  as  more  settlers 
arrived  from  Europe.  Native  tribes  were  forced  to  relocate  and  gruesome 
battles  ensued. 

"We  want  the  public  to  see  that  not  everybody  agrees  with  the 
celebration  of  Thanksgiving,"  says  Mahtowin  Munro  of  United  American 
Indians  of  New  England  (UAINE). 

Munro  and  other  organizers  emphasize  that  the  event  is  not  only  "a  day 
of  mourning"  in  the  United  States  but  also  "a  day  to  remember  history  and 
the  injustices''  suffered  by  Native  groups  in  other  countries. 

Guest  speakers  from  Guatemala  and  Mexico  will  be  attending  the  event 
Thursday,  as  will  representatives  from  Native  American  tribes  across  the 
country. 

This  year,  the  organizers  plan  to  give  special  attention  to  the  case  of 
Leonard  Peltier,  a Native  American  activist  jailed  since  1976.  Peltier,  a 
Lakota  indigenous  rights  activist,  is  serving  a life  sentence  for  the 
murder  of  two  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  agents. 

The  human  rights  group  Amnesty  International  has  declared  Peltier  a 
political  prisoner  on  the  basis  of  contradictory  evidence  in  his  trial  and 
the  withholding  of  some  5,000  police  documents  related  to  his  case. 

The  National  Day  of  Mourning  was  launched  in  1970  after  prominent 
activist  and  Wampanoag  leader  Frank  B.  Wamsutta  lames  was  invited  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  a state  dinner  celebrating  the  350th 
anniversary  of  the  Pilgrims'  arrival  at  Plymouth. 

Wamsutta  lames,  known  in  the  community  for  his  wide-brimmed  black  hat 
and  outspoken  nature,  prepared  a powerful  statement  for  the  event. 

"Time  and  time  again,  in  the  white  man's  society,  we  Indians  have  been 
termed  'low  man  on  the  totem  pole',"  Wamsutta  lames  wrote.  Fie  referred  to 
the  Thanksgiving  harvest  festival  as  "the  beginning  of  the  end." 

Wamsutta  lames  was  asked  to  rewrite  his  speech  before  presenting  it, 
which  he  refused  to  do.  Instead  of  attending  the  dinner,  lames  formed  a 
gathering  of  Wampanoag  and  other  tribes  to  declare  the  day  of  thanksgiving 
one  of  mourning  instead. 

The  leader,  whose  name  means  "a  kind  and  loving  heart",  was  a retired 
music  director  and  vibrant  man  who  drove  an  old  Corvette  with  a bumper 
sticker  that  read  "Custer  had  it  coming"  - a reference  to  George  Armstrong 
Custer,  who  was  killed  by  Plains  Indians  in  1876  while  commanding  the  7th 
Cavalry  Regiment  at  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Florn,  in  what  is  now  the 


U.S.  state  of  Montana. 

Wamsutta  names  died  in  February  and  is  to  be  honored  at  the  Day  of 
Mourning  gathering,  which  starts  at  noon  Thursday. 

The  organizers  expect  hundreds  of  participants  to  meet  on  top  of  a small 
hill  near  a plaque  that  reads  "Many  Native  Americans  do  not  celebrate  the 
arrival  of  the  Pilgrims  and  other  European  settlers.  To  them.  Thanksgiving 
Day  is  a reminder  of  the  genocide  of  millions  of  their  people,  the  theft 
of  their  lands,  and  the  relentless  assault  on  their  culture." 

The  plaque  and  a statue  next  to  it  are  the  outcome  of  a court  settlement 
awarded  to  the  UAINE.  The  group  ran  into  trouble  in  1997  when  protesters 
were  arrested  on  charges  ranging  from  parading  without  a permit  to  assault 
of  a police  officer. 

All  charges  were  eventually  dismissed  and  the  group  is  now  able  to  hold 
its  yearly  protest  without  seeking  permission.  In  addition,  town  officials 
settled  with  UAINE  for  100,000  dollars  to  be  invested  in  their  Medecom 
Education  Fund,  and  15,000  dollars  for  the  erection  of  the  plaque  and 
statue . 

Come  Thanksgiving  Day,  Plymouth  also  will  host  an  annual  re-enactment 
known  as  the  Pilgrim's  Progress:  Players  don  long  black  robes  and  white 
ribbons  reminiscent  of  the  original  pilgrims'  attire  and  march  along  a 
route  from  the  Mayflower  - the  ship  that  brought  the  settlers  - through 
the  town  to  the  sound  of  beating  drums. 

At  the  same  time,  on  a nearby  hill  overlooking  the  town,  another  drum 
will  be  pounding  a heavy  rhythm  as  Native  Americans  mourn  the  lost  lives 
of  their  people. 
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Ohenten  Kariwatkwa 

"Words  that  come  before  all  else" 

Mohawk  Thanksgiving  Address 

The  People: 

Today  we  have  gathered  and  we  see  that  the  cycles  of  life  continue.  We 
have  been  given  the  duty  to  live  in  balance  and  harmony  with  each  other 
and  all  living  things.  So  now,  we  bring  our  minds  together  as  one  as  we 
give  greetings  and  thanks  to  each  other  as  People. 

Mother  Earth: 

We  are  all  thankful  to  our  Mother,  the  Earth,  for  she  gives  us  all  that 
we  need  for  life.  She  supports  our  feet  as  we  walk  about  upon  her.  It 
gives  us  joy  that  she  continues  to  care  for  us  as  she  has  from  the 
beginning  of  time.  To  our  Mother,  we  send  greetings  and  thanks. 

The  Waters: 

We  give  thanks  to  all  the  Water  of  the  world  for  quenching  our  thirst  and 
providing  us  with  strength.  Water  is  life.  We  know  its  power  in  many  forms 
- waterfalls  and  rain,  mists  and  streams,  rivers  and  oceans.  With  one  mind, 
we  send  greetings  and  thanks  to  the  spirit  of  Water. 

The  Fish: 

We  turn  our  minds  to  all  the  Fish  life  in  the  water.  There  were 
instructed  to  cleanse  and  purify  the  water.  They  also  give  themselves  to 
us  as  food.  We  are  grateful  that  we  can  still  find  pure  water  so,  with  one 
mind  we  send  our  greetings  and  thanks  to  the  fish  in  our  waters. 


The  Plants: 

Now  we  turn  toward  the  vast  fields  of  Plant  life.  As  far  as  the  eye  can 
see,  the  Plants  grow,  working  many  wonders.  The  sustain  many  life  forms. 
With  our  minds  gathered  together,  we  give  thanks  and  look  forward  to 
seeing  Plant  life  for  many  generations  to  come. 

Food  Plants: 

With  one  mind,  we  turn  to  honor  and  thank  all  the  Food  Plants  we  harvest 
from  the  garden.  Since  the  beginning  of  time,  the  grains,  vegetables,  and 
berries  have  helped  the  people  survive.  Many  other  living  things  draw 
strength  from  them  too.  To  the  three  sisters,  corn,  beans  and  squash,  we 
express  our  appreciation  for  sustaining  us.  We  gather  all  the  Plant  Foods 
together  as  one  and  send  them  a greeting  and  thanks. 

The  Medicine  Flerbs: 

Now  we  turn  to  all  the  Medicine  Herbs  of  the  world.  From  the  beginning, 
they  were  instructed  to  take  away  sickness.  They  are  always  waiting  and 
ready  to  heal  us.  We  are  happy  there  are  still  among  us  those  special  few 
who  remember  how  to  use  the  plants  for  healing.  We  send  greetings  and 
thanks  to  the  medicines  and  to  the  keepers  of  the  Medicines 

The  Animals: 

We  gather  our  minds  together  to  send  greetings  and  thanks  to  all  the 
Animal  Life  in  the  world.  They  have  many  things  to  teach  us.  We  see  them 
near  our  homes  and  in  the  deep  forests.  We  are  glad  they  are  still  here 
and  we  hope  that  it  will  always  be  so 

The  Trees: 

We  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  Trees.  The  earth  has  many  families  of 
Trees  who  have  their  own  instructions  and  uses.  Some  provide  us  with 
shelter  and  shade,  others  with  fruit,  beauty  and  other  useful  things.  Many 
people  of  the  world  use  a tree  as  a symbol  of  peace  and  strength.  With  one 
mind,  we  greet  and  thank  the  Tree  Life. 

The  Birds: 

We  put  our  minds  together  as  one  and  thank  all  the  Birds  who  move  and  fly 
about  over  our  heads.  The  Creator  gave  them  beautiful  songs.  Each  day  they 
remind  us  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  life.  The  Eagle  flys  highest  in  the  sky 
and  was  chosen  to  be  their  leader.  To  all  the  Birds  from  the  smallest  to 
the  largest  - we  send  our  joyful  greetings  and  thanks. 

The  Four  Winds: 

We  are  all  thankful  to  the  powers  we  know  as  the  Four  Winds.  We  hear 
their  voices  in  the  moving  air  as  they  refresh  us  and  purify  the  air  we 
breathe.  They  help  to  bring  the  change  of  seasons.  From  the  four 
directions  they  come,  bringing  us  messages  and  giving  us  strength.  With 
one  mind,  we  send  our  greetings  and  thanks  to  the  Four  Winds. 

The  Thunderers: 

Now  we  turn  to  the  west  where  our  Grandfathers,  the  Thunder  Beings,  live. 
With  lightning  and  thundering  voices,  they  bring  with  them  the  water  that 
renews  life.  We  bring  our  minds  together  as  one  to  send  greetings  and 
thanks  to  our  Grandfathers,  the  Thunderers. 

The  Sun: 

We  now  send  greetings  and  thanks  to  our  eldest  Brother,  the  Sun.  Each  day 
without  fail  he  travels  to  the  sky  from  east  to  west,  bringing  the  light 
of  the  day.  He  is  the  source  of  all  the  fires  of  life.  With  one  mind,  we 
send  greetings  and  thanks  to  our  Brother,  the  Sun. 

Grandmother  Moon: 

We  put  our  minds  together  and  give  thanks  to  our  oldest  Grandmother,  the 
Moon,  who  lights  the  night  time  sky.  She  is  the  leader  of  all  females 
across  the  world,  and  she  governs  the  movement  of  the  ocean  tides.  By  her 
changing  face  we  measure  time,  and  is  the  Moon  who  watches  over  the 


arrival  of  children  here  on  Earth.  With  one  mind,  we  send  greetings  and 
thanks  to  our  Grandmother,  the  Moon. 


The  Stars: 

We  give  thanks  to  the  Stars  who  are  spread  across  the  sky  like  jewelry. 

We  see  them  in  the  night,  helping  the  Moon  to  light  he  darkness  and 
bringing  dew  to  the  gardens  and  growing  things.  When  we  travel  at  night, 
they  guide  us  home.  With  our  minds  gathered  together  as  one,  we  send 
greetings  and  thanks  to  all  the  stars. 

The  Enlightened  Teachers: 

We  gather  our  minds  to  greet  and  thank  the  Enlightened  Teachers  who  have 
come  to  help  throughout  the  ages.  When  we  forget  how  to  live  in  harmony, 
they  remind  us  of  the  way  we  were  instructed  to  live  as  people.  With  one 
mind,  we  send  greetings  and  thanks  to  these  caring  Teachers. 

The  Creator: 

Now  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  Creator,  or  Great  Spirit,  and  send 
greetings  and  thanks  for  all  the  gifts  of  Creation.  Everything  we  need  to 
live  a good  life  is  here  on  this  Mother  Earth.  For  all  the  love  that  is 
still  around  us,  we  gather  our  minds  together  as  one  and  send  our  choicest 
words  of  greetings  and  thanks  to  the  Creator. 

Closing  Words: 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  place  were  we  end  our  words.  Of  all  the  things 
we  have  named,  it  was  not  our  intention  to  leave  anything  out.  If 
something  was  forgotten,  we  leave  it  to  each  individual  to  send  such 
greetings  and  thanks  in  their  own  way. 
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Haskell  professor  explains  differences  in  Thanksgiving 
By  Greg  Hurd 

Thursday,  November  22,  2001 

Dan  Wildcat,  professor  of  American  Indian  Studies  at  Haskell  Indian 
Nations  University,  recently  heard  a student  say: 

"We  don't  celebrate  Thanksgiving  Day  because  that's  not  our  holiday." 
Though  surprising  to  many  who  have  been  raised  on  the  image  of  the 
original  Thanksgiving  as  a harmonious  feast  shared  by  native  and  immigrant 
Americans,  Wildcat  understood  the  student's  sentiment. 

A Euchee  member  of  the  Muscogee  Nation,  Wildcat's  ancestors  came  to 
Oklahoma  from  Georgia  with  the  Creeks  on  the  Trail  of  Tears  in  the  1830s. 
Growing  up  in  Coffeyville,  then  steeping  himself  in  Western  philosophy 
while  attending  college  and  graduate  school.  Wildcat  has  learned  how  to 
understand  the  interplay  of  indigenous  and  Western  traditions. 

His  recent  book,  "Power  & Place:  Indian  Education  in  America,"  co- 
authored with  Vine  Deloria  3r.,  addresses  the  philosophical  similarities 
and  divergences  between  Western  and  native  world  views. 

"Giving  thanks  is  the  preeminent  feature  of  American  Indian  traditions," 
Wildcat  said. 

But  many  American  Indians  see  two  problems  with  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
holiday:  historical  accuracy  and  an  indigenous  understanding  of  giving 
thanks  that  varies  from  the  Western  view. 

"First,  I think  the  nearly  fictitious  account  of  the  first  Thanksgiving 
between  the  pilgrims  and  the  indigenous  Wampanoag  people  in  1621  explains 
part  of  the  problem,"  he  said. 


Too  often,  the  first  Thanksgiving  has  been  "sanitized,"  removing  the 
context  of  conflict  between  "colonists  and  indigenous  people  during  the 
early  New  England  colonial  period." 

Different  world  views 

Wildcat  also  struggles  with  a Western  view  of  giving  thanks. 

Rather  than  being  linked  to  one  particular  day  of  the  year.  Wildcat  said, 
"Every  day  is  a thanksgiving  day  where  I live.  I have  come  to  understand 
this  through  experience." 

The  Western  view.  Wildcat  said,  encourages  rationalistic  expressions  of 
thanksgiving  that  rely  on  "abstract  philosophies  or  theologies"  while 
moving  away  from  "the  power  of  the  experience  itself." 

An  indigenous  approach  to  thanksgiving.  Wildcat  said,  is  one  of  active 
participation  through  attentiveness  to  the  world  around  us.  What  comes  out 
of  that  attentiveness  "absolutely  includes  that  sense  of  the  sacred  that 
surrounds  us." 

We  do  not  have  the  power  to  change  past  history,  but  we  do  have  the 
power  to  acknowledge  what  happened  between  our  cultures,"  Wildcat  said.  "A 
formal  public  apology  from  the  president  for  the  whole  history  of 
injustice  and  mistreatment  perpetrated  by  the  U.S.  government,  that 
apology  would  go  a great  distance  in  bringing  peoples  together." 

More  realistic  celebration  of  other  U.S.  holidays,  such  as  Columbus  Day, 
could  also  help  improve  mutual  understanding. 
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November  22,  2001 

B.C.  Attorney  General  defends  getting  options  on  native  referendum  costs 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  --  Attorney  General  Geoff  Plant  defended  Thursday  the 
government's  decision  to  canvass  cost  options  on  its  planned  referendum  on 
native  treaties,  saying  the  choice  has  to  be  fair  as  well  as  affordable. 

Elections  B.C.  told  the  government  this  week  that  the  referendum  would 
cost  $9  million  to  $18  million. 

A mail-in  vote  would  be  cheaper  at  $9  million  while  holding  a vote  in  a 
similar  manner  to  a provincial  election  would  double  costs,  the 
organization  told  the  government. 

During  the  May  election  campaign,  the  Liberals  promised  to  hold  the 
referendum  within  a year  of  forming  government. 

During  a question  period  that  followed  Plant's  luncheon  speech.  Alliance 
MP  Randy  White  told  Plant  he  was  "disturbed"  to  learn  the  government  was 
considering  a mail-in  ballot  on  the  referendum  question. 

"The  vote  has  to  be  seen  to  be  valid  and  perceived  to  be  valid,"  White 
said.  "So  what  on  earth  was  the  thinking  behind  any  idea  that  you  could 
run  a mail-in  ballot?" 

Plant,  who  was  speaking  to  a Fraser  Institute  forum  on  government  reform, 
said  the  province  felt  obligated  to  examine  all  options. 

"The  government  is  thinking  about  what  is  the  most  effective,  efficient, 
fair  and  affordable  way  to  give  effect  to  that  commitment  and  in  that 
regard  we  asked  Elections  B.C.  to  give  us  options  on  costs." 

The  attorney  general  also  noted  that  Oregon  "does  electorally  sound 
voting  by  mail  so  it's  not  something  that  is  completely  unique." 

Fie  told  reporters  later  that  the  referendum's  "next  important  step"  is 
to  await  the  report  of  the  all-party  committee  that  is  to  determine  the 
question  on  the  ballot. 


That  report  is  due  by  Dec.  30. 

Plant  reiterated  again  that  a referendum  was  necessary,  even  though  it's 
been  criticized  by  some,  including  First  Nations. 

He  said  British  Columbians  have  invested  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
over  eight  years  "in  a process  that  has  not  had  many  success  stories  and 
we  think  it's  urgent  to  find  a way  to  reconnect  the  public  with  treaty- 
making. " 

Plant  was  also  asked  about  possible  free  votes  in  the  legislature,  given 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Liberal  caucus,  and  how  that  would  be 
reflected  in  non-confidence  versus  confidence  voting. 

"It's  easy  to  say  we're  going  to  provide  a free  vote  for  all  non- 
confidence votes  and  then  make  all  subsequent  votes,  confidence  votes," 
Dave  Elton,  a director  of  the  Canada  West  Foundation,  told  Plant. 

"How  are  you  going  to  determine  . . . which  are  confidence  votes  and 
which  are  non-confidence?" 

Plant  said  the  "starting  point"  was  that  confidence  votes  traditionally 
include  debate  on  the  throne  speech  and  budget. 

"We  have  also  determined  that  it  did  not  make  much  sense  to  encourage 
people  to  run  for  office  on  the  (party  platform)  and  then  say  they  could 
vote  against  elements  of  that  platform  when  they  were  elected." 

The  Liberals  promised  several  reforms  to  the  way  government  works, 
including  free  votes  on  non-confidence  matters. 

What  that  means,  "time  will  tell,"  said  Plant. 

He  told  reporters  afterwards  that,  despite  the  government's  pledge  to 
significantly  reduce  the  size  and  cost  of  most  of  the  ministries,  its 
commitment  to  electoral  reform  would  not  cost  taxpayers. 

"Most  of  our  commitments  to  electoral  reform  can  be  implemented  without 
increasing  the  cost  of  government,"  said  Plant. 

"That's  one  of  the  virtues  of  that  part  of  our  platform  that  we  can 
deliver  better  government  to  B.C.  without  making  that  government  more 
expensive . " 
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Media  turns  a blind  eye 
Publisher's  Statement 
AMMSA  Publications 

The  Sept.  5 edition  of  the  Globe  and  Mail  went  far  to  define  the  history 
of  the  media's  coverage  of  the  relationship  between  Aboriginal  and  non- 
Aboriginal  peoples  in  Canada. 

On  the  top  of  page  A14  (the  editorial  section)  is  the  paper's  assessment 
of  the  Ontario  premier's  actions  related  to  the  death  of  an  unarmed  Native 
protester,  Dudley  George,  at  the  hands  of  the  provincial  police  at 
Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  six  years  ago  (Pressure  is  Building  for  an 
Ipperwash  Inquiry).  On  the  bottom  of  the  opposite  page  is  columnist 
Jeffrey  Simpson's  assessment  of  Assembly  of  First  Nations  National  Chief 
Matthew  Coon  Come's  remarks  at  the  United  Nations  anti-racism  conference 
in  Durban,  South  Africa  (It's  Time  to  Put  Down  the  Guilt  Tool). 

One  page  examines  the  killing  of  an  unarmed  Native  man  by  an  on-duty 
Canadian  police  officer,  and  Premier  Mike  Harris'  efforts  to  stonewall  any 
investigation  of  his  role  in  that  unfortunate  action.  The  next  page  tells 
Canadians  that  the  cries  of  institutional  racism  and  charges  that 
authorities  stack  the  deck  against  marginalized  minorities  are  over-blown. 


The  juxtaposition  of  those  two  pieces  overflows  with  irony. 


The  death  of  Dudley  George  is,  in  fact,  evidence  that  Native  people  are 
subject  to  the  kind  of  treatment  that  non-Native  people  would  never  be 
asked  to  tolerate  in  Canada. 

Canadians  can  walk  a picket  line  or  stage  a peaceful  protest  without 
fear  of  being  fired  upon  by  police  for  exercising  their  right  of  free 
expression.  Native  people  can  not. 

Canadians  expect  that  the  establishment  should  not  be  allowed  to  hide 
behind  its  closed  ranks  to  protect  the  people  who  may  be  responsible  for 
the  police  opening  fire  on  unarmed  citizens  who  pose  no  immediate  threat. 
Native  people  can  have  no  such  expectation,  because  neither  Ontario  nor 
Canada  is  willing  to  call  a public  inquiry  into  the  Dudley  George  killing. 

Shortly  after  George  was  killed,  Ontario  civil  servants  stormed  the 
legislature  and  were  met  with  force  by  security  guards.  A couple  of 
bruises  and  a sprain  or  two  later,  a full  public  inquiry  was  called  into 
the  actions  of  the  Queen's  Park  security  personnel.  Native  people  across 
the  country  were  amazed.  Are  a few  bruised  civil  servants  more  important 
than  a dead  Indian?  Canada's  answer  is  yes. 

And  because  Canadians  seem  content  to  go  along  with  this  inequity,  it 
reveals  an  unpleasant  truth:  there  is  much  more  racism  in  Canadian  society 
than  Canadians  are  willing  to  admit. 

Canada's  preferred  view  of  itself  is  as  a progressive  land  free  of 
racial  inequality  in  the  present  day,  a claim  Jeffrey  Simpson  and  so  many 
others  have  been  asserting  since  the  festivities  in  Durban  began. 

Canada's  image  as  a progressive,  tolerant,  liberal  democracy  is  proved, 
is  it  not,  because  it  funds  groups  such  as  the  AFN,  such  as  women's 
advocacy  groups,  poverty  advocates,  etc.,  to  critique  Canada's  approach  to 
these  interests?  This  would  be  high  moral  ground,  indeed,  if  Canada  did 
not  squeal  with  outrage  when  the  critique  offered  is  something  that 
questions  its  sanctified  self-image.  Can  Canada  be  all  that  it  claims  if 
it  does  not,  even  for  one  moment,  consider  the  charge? 

It  is  intellectually  dishonest  to  challenge  the  fact  that  racism  is  a 
problem  in  this  country.  Only  incredibly  determined  denial  keeps  that  wolf 
from  the  door  of  the  Canadian  consciousness. 

In  Durban,  Coon  Come  said  the  unspeakable,  offending  the  sensibilities 
of  a citizenry  whose  eyes  aren't  willing  to  see  the  mountain  of  evidence 
before  them.  Chief  Coon  Come,  vilified  in  editorials  in  every  paper  in 
this  country,  has  shown  us  that  Canadians  can't  handle  the  truth.  And 
Canada's  media  are  not  prepared  to  do  their  job  and  look  at  that  as  a very 
important  news  story. 

Not  convinced? 

Last  year  the  police  in  Saskatoon  were  charged  with  driving  a Native  man 
to  the  outskirts  of  town  and  abandoning  him  in  minus  30  degree 
temperatures . While  several  Native  women  where  holding  a candlelight  vigil 
for  other  Native  men  they  believed  died  because  of  this  practice,  a female 
friend  of  the  police  officers  on  trial  attacked  the  women  with  the  worst 
kind  of  racist  abuse.  It  was  caught  live  on  tape,  shown  on  the  evening 
news  that  day  and  then  forgotten.  No  discussion  of  what  was  really  going 
on  there.  No  debate  about  what  it  said  about  Canada's  relationship  with 
Native  people.  What  we  did  hear  a lot  about,  however,  was  hockey  goon 
Marty  McSorley's  attack  on  Donald  Brashear.  We  watched  it  replayed  over 
and  over,  ad  nauseam,  on  Canada's  news  networks.  But  racism  in  Canada, 
caught  on  tape  in  all  its  ugliness?  The  silence  was  deafening.  The 
difference,  of  course,  is  Canadians  love  their  hockey. 

Respectfully, 

Bert  Crowfoot 

Copyright  c.  1983-2001  by  The  Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  (AMMSA) . 
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Monday,  November  19,  2001  - 10:52:04  PM  MST 
Norton  to  fight  contempt  charge 

By  Bill  McAllister/MediaNews  Washington  Bureau  Chief 

WASHINGTON  - Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  is  planning  to  vigorously 
contest  contempt  of  court  proceedings  and  an  effort  to  remove  her  from 
control  of  the  billions  of  dollars  in  Indian  trust  accounts  her  department 
has  managed. 

In  a series  of  papers  filed  in  federal  court  here  last  week,  Justice 
Department  lawyers  argue  that  Norton  should  not  be  held  in  contempt 
because  she  hasn't  disobeyed  any  specific  court  order.  The  lawyers  also 
warn  a federal  judge  that  he  doesn't  have  the  power  to  place  receiver  over 
the  accounts. 

The  filings  set  the  stage  for  a contentious  Nov.  30  hearing  at  which  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  is  to  consider  a number  of  motions 
against  the  former  Colorado  attorney  general.  Lawyers  in  the  class  action 
lawsuit  against  Interior  have  won  orders  requiring  a full  accounting  of 
the  trust  accounts  - something  the  department  hasn't  done  for  decades. 

Norton  disclosed  Thursday  she  was  reorganizing  the  trust  operations, 
removing  them  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  placing  them  under  a 
single  individual  who  will  report  directly  to  her.  Former  Cherokee  chief 
Ross  0.  Swimmer  of  Oklahoma,  the  BIA  director  in  the  first  Bush 
administration,  is  reported  to  be  the  leading  candidate  for  the  job. 

Government  attorneys  conceded  that  Interior's  handling  of  the  accounts 
"has  not  been  a model."  The  lawyers  also  told  Lamberth,  who  has  threatened 
to  hold  Norton  in  contempt,  that  the  problems  with  the  trust  funds  "are 
even  more  intractable"  than  Interior  realized  when  it  began  to  implement 
trust  reform  legislation  in  1994. 

Norton's  lawyers  made  their  strongest  arguments  in  resisting  a motion  to 
have  a court-appointed  receive  take  charge  of  the  more  than  300,000 
accounts.  They  maintained  that  Lamberth  cannot  Constitutionally  name  a 
receiver. 

That  would  violate  the  separation  of  powers  concept,  by  placing  a 
judicial  officer  over  what  is  an  executive  branch  operation.  "Shifting 
these  duties  from  the  executive  branch  to  an  officer  of  the  judicial 
branch  would  contravene  the  (Constitution's)  appointment  clause,  general 
principles  of  separation  of  powers,"  as  well  as  three  articles  of  the 
Constitution,  the  lawyers  said. 

Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  R-Colo.,  has  given  Norton's  trust  plan  a 
lukewarm  endorsement.  "I  tentatively  support  it,  though  I also  suggested 
to  Secretary  Norton  that  she  send  representatives  out  to  every  tribe  in 
order  to  get  their  input,"  Campbell  said. 

Bill  McAllister:  bmcallister@denverpost . com 
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Indian  trust  fund  manager  named  despite  controversy 
2001-11-20 
By  Robert  Gehrke 
Associated  Press  Writer 

WASHINGTON  --  Ross  Swimmer,  a former  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  a 
Reagan-era  official  who  advocated  private  accounting  of  $500  million  a 


year  in  historically  mismanaged  royalties  from  Indian  land,  will  help 
craft  the  government's  new  accounting  system. 

Swimmer,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  under  President  Reagan, 
will  shape  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  Assets  Management,  created  last  week 
by  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton. 

"It's  an  absolutely  enormous  task,  and  you  either  have  to  be  masochistic 
or  really  enjoy  public  service"  to  take  the  job.  Swimmer  said. 

The  bureau's  birth  came  under  the  threat  of  contempt  of  court  citations 
against  Norton  and  nearly  40  other  past  and  present  officials  for  their 
failure  to  reform  the  trust  fund,  which  manages  mining,  grazing,  logging 
and  other  royalties  from  Indian  land. 

For  more  than  a century,  the  funds  have  been  mismanaged.  A class-action 
lawsuit  on  behalf  of  300,000  Indians  claims  more  than  $10  billion  has  been 
squandered . 

U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  ordered  the  Interior  Department  to 
piece  together  how  much  it  owes  the  Indians,  and  to  fix  its  accounting 
system,  but  neither  has  happened,  according  to  reports  by  a court- 
appointed  watchdog. 

Frustrated  with  the  progress,  Lamberth  last  month  called  the  Interior 
Department's  actions  "clearly  contemptuous." 

In  response,  Norton  moved  trust  fund  management. 

As  Reagan's  BIA  director.  Swimmer  proposed  turning  over  part  of  the 
mismanaged  Indian  trust  fund  to  private  contractors,  a move  opposed  by 
Indian  tribes  and  later  forbidden  by  Congress. 

Swimmer  said  Monday  that  privatization  should  not  be  ruled  out  as  a way 
to  repair  the  trust  fund. 

Dennis  Gingold,  attorney  for  the  Indian  plaintiffs  in  the  lawsuit,  said 
appointing  Swimmer,  who  failed  to  fix  the  Indian  trust  fund,  is 
unacceptable . 

"We  don't  think  anyone  who  has  been  involved  in  creating  the  problem 
should  be  appointed  as  the  solution  to  the  problem,"  Gingold  said. 
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Indians  criticize  changes  in  trust  fund 
Gannett  News  Service 
Nov.  23,  2001 

WASHINGTON  - Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton's  decision  to  create  a new 
bureaucracy  to  fix  the  Indian  trust  fund  is  drawing  fire  from  two 
prominent  American  Indian  groups. 

Officials  with  both  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund  and  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  blasted  Norton  for  setting  up  the  Office  of 
Indian  Trust  Transition  without  consulting  them.  They  say  Norton's 
decision,  announced  Nov.  14,  flies  in  the  face  of  her  promises  to  consult 
with  citizens  before  taking  action. 

The  new  office,  to  be  headed  by  Ross  Swimmer,  the  assistant  secretary  of 
Indian  affairs  under  President  Ronald  Reagan,  will  take  over  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs'  responsibility  for  managing  Indian  trust  fund  accounts  and 
for  correcting  decades  of  mismanagement  of  those  accounts.  The  accounts 
collect  gas,  mining,  grazing,  logging  and  other  royalties  from  Indian 
lands . 

"This  move  is  a throwback  to  the  old  days  when  the  BIA  functioned  in  a 
mode  of  high-handedness  and  paternalism,"  said  NCAI  President  Susan  Masten, 
whose  organization  represents  250  tribal  governments  across  the  country. 

Keith  Harper,  a senior  staff  attorney  for  the  Rights  Fund,  objected  to 


Swimmer's  appointment  to  head  the  new  bureau,  which  will  report  directly 
to  Norton.  Swimmer  had  the  opportunity  to  straighten  out  the  accounts 
during  his  three  years  as  assistant  secretary  but  did  nothing.  Harper  said. 
The  Rights  Fund  represents  300,000  Indians  in  a lawsuit  alleging  that  the 
Interior  Department  lost  $10  billion  in  royalties. 

"When  it  comes  to  Indian  trust  accounts,  he  was  another  do-nothing 
secretary,"  Harper  said. 

But  Swimmer,  a member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  a lawyer  in  private 
practice  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  urged  his  critics  to  be  patient  and  said  tribes 
and  other  interested  parties  will  have  a say  in  how  the  new  bureau  does 
its  job.  Norton  is  simply  trying  to  counter  criticism  that  no  one  is  in 
charge  of  fixing  the  situation.  Swimmer  said,  and  to  show  that  she's 
serious  about  moving  forward.  Swimmer  and  Norton's  assistant  secretary  for 
Indian  affairs,  Neal  McCaleb,  will  travel  to  NCAI's  annual  convention, 
which  starts  Sunday  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  explain  what  is  happening  and  to 
mend  fences. 

"We'll  start  the  work  of  not  just  consulting  but  planning  with  the 
tribes,  working  through  a broad  outline  of  how  this  effort  will  come 
together,"  said  Swimmer,  who  has  a background  in  banking.  "Hopefully  we 
can  reach  a point  where  the  tribes  are  satisfied." 

Swimmer  said  that  when  he  was  assistant  secretary,  he  tried  to  take  the 
first  step  in  fixing  the  problem  by  contracting  with  a bank  to  set  up  an 
accounting  and  investment  system  that  would  manage  the  trust  accounts. 
Congress  scuttled  the  plan  because  of  concerns  that  the  BIA  would  forget 
to  track  down  missing  money  owed  to  Indians,  he  said. 

Harper  said  his  organization  will  try  to  head  off  Norton's  action  in 
federal  court.  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  will  hold  a hearing 
Nov.  30  on  whether  he  will  launch  civil  or  criminal  contempt  proceedings 
against  Norton,  who  is  accused  of  misleading  the  court  on  the  progress  her 
agency  has  made  in  fixing  its  accounting  system  and  figuring  out  how  much 
it  owes  the  Indians. 

The  Rights  Fund  has  asked  the  judge  to  appoint  a receiver  to  sort  things 
out,  which  could  take  years.  Interior  officials  can't  begin  to  say  how 
much  money  is  owed  to  Indians,  and  records  are  scattered  around  the 
country. 

Harper  said  some  tribes  fear  that  permanently  taking  away  the  BIA's 
responsibility  to  manage  the  trust  accounts  would  be  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  agency.  Once  the  trust  accounts  are  gone,  it's  only  a matter  of 
time  before  the  BIA's  other  responsibilities  - education,  health  and 
social  services,  among  other  things  - are  farmed  out  to  other  non-Indian 
agencies,  he  said. 
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Judge  holds  secret  trust  fund  hearing 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  23,  2001 

The  federal  judge  overseeing  the  individual  Indian  trust  fund  held  a 
private  hearing  on  Wednesday  to  discuss  critical  computer  security  issues 
at  the  Department  of  Interior. 

According  to  a court  order  filed  on  the  same  day,  U.S.  District  Judge 
Royce  Lamberth  held  the  secret  session  with  two  Department  of  Justice 
attorneys  who  are  part  of  Secretary  Gale  Norton's  defense  team.  The 
attorneys,  Sandra  P.  Spooner  and  John  T.  Stemplewicz,  are  from  Justice's 
civil  division  and  are  responsible  for  arguing  Norton's  opposition  to  a 
trust  fund  receiver  and  other  related  issues. 

Noticeably  absent  were  representatives  from  the  U.S.  Attorneys  office  in 


Washington,  D.C.  The  office  is  defending  Norton  from  contempt  charges. 

Also  not  present  were  attorneys  for  the  class  action  Cobell  v.  Norton 
lawsuit . 

What  was  said  during  the  secret,  one-sided  hearing  is  not  known. 

Lamberth  had  the  session  recorded  but  has  temporarily  filed  the  transcript 
under  seal,  indicating  he  may  make  it  public  soon. 

But  according  to  Wednesday's  order,  several  issues  were  discussed,  all 
related  to  computer  security.  They  were: 

- Norton's  desire  to  file  certain  parts  of  report  prepared  by  EDS 
Corporation,  a consulting  firm  she  paid  nearly  $3  million  to  assess  trust 
reform,  under  seal.  These  parts  would  discuss  security  of  not  only  the 
individual  trust  but  also  tribal  ones. 

- Norton's  opposition  to  the  publication  of  an  investigation  into 
computer  security  by  special  master  Alan  Balaran.  He  finalized  a report 
earlier  this  month,  which  Lamberth  temporarily  placed  under  seal,  again 
indicating  he  may  make  it  public. 

- Norton's  request  to  speak  with  a third-party  contractor  about  security 
issues  raised  by  Balaran. 

- Norton's  opposition  to  a temporary  restraining  order  being  proposed  by 
the  Cobell  plaintiffs.  The  plaintiffs  filed  the  request  under  seal  in 
response  to  Balaran 's  report. 

Lamberth  has  ordered  the  Interior  to  file  its  oppositions  by  next 
Wednesday,  November  28.  At  this  time,  he  will  give  the  plaintiffs  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  views. 

A key  part  of  the  fixing  the  trust  fund  involves  placing  tribal  and 
individual  trust  account  information  on  an  Internet-like  network  known  as 
the  Trust  Fund  Accounting  System  (TFAS) . The  Interior  converted 
approximately  1,400  tribal  and  300,000  individual  accounts  to  TFAS  more 
than  two  years  ago. 

Together,  the  trusts  represent  about  $3.1  billion  in  assets  gained  from 
oil,  gas,  timber  and  other  natural  resource  leasing  on  tribally-owned  and 
individually-owned  Indian  lands. 

The  Department  of  Interior  had  no  immediate  comment  on  the  judge's 
latest  actions. 
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Tribal  fate  in  hands  of  a few  federal  employees 
Saturday,  November  24,  2001 
By  PAUL  SHUKOVSKY 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 

On  a sunny  spring  day  in  1979,  a lawyer  for  the  federal  government  began 
the  2 1/2-hour  drive  from  Portland  to  Tacoma  in  a race  against  time.  He 
needed  to  see  U.S.  District  Dudge  George  Boldt  right  away. 

When  he  arrived  at  Boldt 's  office,  he  found  the  judge  packing  boxes. 
jWhat  no  one  knew  was  that  a year  earlier,  Alzheimer's  disease  had  started 
eating  away  at  the  judge's  reasoning  and  memory. 

On  that  day,  his  last  on  the  bench,  Boldt  virtually  rubber-stamped  a 
government  order  stripping  treaty  fishing  rights  from  the  Duwamish,  the 
Samish  and  three  other  Puget  Sound  tribes.  Today,  Boldt's  ruling  remains 
the  legal  basis  for  determining  whether  Indian  tribes  should  be  recognized 
or  consigned  to  extinction. 

Years  later,  the  events  of  March  23,  1979,  would  play  a pivotal  role  in 
helping  the  federal  government  decide  that  the  indigenous  people  of 
Seattle  --  the  Duwamish  --  should  not  be  recognized  as  a tribe. 


That  determination , made  Sept.  27,  illustrates  how  the  decisions  that 
affect  so  many  Native  Americans  are  made  by  a small  group  of  federal 
employees  whose  competence  and  fairness  have  been  questioned  in  federal 
court.  In  the  case  of  the  Duwamish,  it  has  resulted  in  name-calling  and 
accusations  of  wrongdoing  by  those  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 

And  it  has  prompted  the  Interior  Department's  inspector  general  to 
launch  a criminal  investigation  into  allegations  that  Kevin  Gover  and  Mike 
Anderson,  two  former  assistant  secretaries  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
affairs  who  worked  on  the  Duwamish's  request,  may  have  stood  to  gain 
financially  from  their  decisions. 

Despite  the  recommendations  of  the  small  group  of  anthropologists, 
historians  and  genealogists  working  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Gover  and  Anderson  thought  the  Duwamish,  among  others,  deserved  to  be 
recognized . 

The  decision,  ultimately  made  by  Anderson  on  President  Clinton's  last 
day  in  office,  was  later  overturned  by  the  Bush  administration. 

Gover  and  Anderson  deny  the  allegations  against  them.  The  criminal 
inquiry  is  drawing  to  a close,  and  so  far,  investigators  have  found  no 
wrongdoing,  according  to  a source  close  to  the  investigation. 

Gover  and  Anderson,  though,  still  maintain  that  the  federal  recognition 
process,  which  essentially  decides  the  life  and  death  of  America's  Indian 
tribes,  is  rife  with  problems. 

Gover,  for  instance,  questions  the  objectivity  of  those  working  in  the 
BIA's  Branch  of  Acknowledgment  and  Research,  also  known  as  BAR. 

"They  give  the  decision  maker  a very  skewed  view,"  he  said.  "I  thought 
they  were  wrong  a lot  of  the  time." 

Anderson,  who  replaced  Gover  after  he  returned  to  a private  law  practice, 
maintains  that  the  actions  by  the  Bush  administration  contain  "significant 
legal  and  procedural  errors,"  and  is  prepared  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the 
Duwamish . 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Interior  Department  are  standing  by 
their  decision.  Officials  did  not  return  telephone  calls  to  comment  on 
this  story. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Duwamish  Tribe  --  which  greeted  Seattle's  first 
pioneers  150  years  ago  off  Alki  Beach  --  is  preparing  for  what  is  likely 
to  be  a protracted  legal  battle,  said  tribal  Chairwoman  Cecile  Hansen. 

The  tribe  had  already  challenged  the  order  signed  by  Boldt,  questioning 
his  mental  competence,  but  was  rebuffed  by  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  --  even  though  it  acknowledged  that  Boldt 's  verbatim  adoption  of 
the  order  called  for  "close  scrutiny." 

A set  of  complex  rules 

For  Indian  tribes,  federal  recognition  is  critical:  It  brings  money  for 
housing  and  health  care,  education  and  cultural  programs;  it  allows  tribes 
to  put  land  into  protected  status  for  a reservation;  and  it  permits  them 
to  open  casinos  and  use  the  profits  to  pay  for  tribal  projects. 

Without  recognition,  the  chances  are  greatly  increased  that  some  tribes, 
such  as  the  Duwamish,  could  eventually  disappear. 

So  in  the  1970s,  the  BIA  decided  it  wanted  a set  of  rules  to  determine 
what  constitutes  an  Indian  tribe. 

Those  rules,  and  the  qualifications  and  objectivity  of  the  people  who 
helped  draft  and  implement  them,  have  been  questioned. 

The  rules  were  crafted  by  John  Shapard,  a BIA  employee,  who  has  a 
master's  degree  in  recreation  administration.  In  a deposition  in  a case 
involving  the  Samish  Tribe,  he  said  he  was  selected  for  the  job  because  "I 
think  nobody  else  wanted  it." 

Shapard  sought  help  from  Dr.  George  Roth,  an  anthropologist  who  became  a 
senior  researcher  at  the  Branch  of  Acknowledgment  and  Research.  In  an  Aug. 
31,  1995,  deposition  in  the  Samish  case.  Dr.  William  Sturtevant,  curator 
of  North  American  ethnology  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  general 
editor  of  its  encyclopedia,  "Handbook  of  North  American  Indians,"  called 
Roth's  work  "kind  of  sloppy  and  unprofessional." 

Another  key  architect  of  the  tribal  litmus  test  is  Scott  Keep,  a 
government  attorney,  who  was  sanctioned  by  a judge  for  misconduct  in  a 
case  involving  the  north  Puget  Sound's  Samish  Tribe. 


Russel  Barsh,  a legal  scholar  at  New  York  University  on  the  rights  of 
indigenous  people,  calls  Keep  "the  shadow  secretary  of  the  Interior." 

Keep  helped  develop  the  litmus  tests  of  tribal  purity  used  in  both  the 
Boldt  decision  and  in  the  federal  acknowledgment  process. 

The  complex  rules  consider,  among  other  factors,  whether  a group: 

- Has  been  continuously  identified  as  an  Indian  entity  by  scholars,  other 
Indian  tribes,  newspapers,  or  federal,  state  and  local  authorities. 

- Has  continuously  existing,  distinct  community  from  historical  times  as 
exemplified  by  social  relationships  within  the  group,  ritual  activity, 
shared  language,  marriage  to  other  Indians. 

- Has  maintained  continuous  political  influence  or  authority  over  its 
members  by  settling  disputes,  allocating  resources  and  establishing  and 
enforcing  norms  of  behavior. 

Case's  'tortured  history' 

In  the  case  of  the  Duwamish,  those  opposed  to  the  tribe's  recognition 
wondered  why  the  political  decision  makers  initially  overruled  the  BAR 
professional  staff. 

Part  of  the  answer  can  be  found  in  federal  court  records  that  call  into 
question  the  staff's  professionalism. 

And  it's  not  the  first  time  a local  tribe  has  been  dealt  a potential 
death  blow  based  on  the  work  of  BAR'S  staff. 

In  1996,  after  years  of  having  its  constitutional  rights  deprived  by  the 
BIA,  the  Samish  Tribe  finally  won  recognition  as  a result  of  a lawsuit. 

In  ruling  in  favor  of  the  Samish,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Thomas  Zilly  of 
Seattle  slammed  the  BIA  for  denying  the  Samish  its  Fifth  Amendment  right 
to  due  process.  He  cited  the  case's  "protracted  and  tortured  history  ... 
made  more  difficult  by  excessive  delays  and  governmental  misconduct." 

Zilly  wrote  that  he  had  "no  confidence  in  the  agency's  ability  to  decide 
the  (Samish)  matter  expeditiously  and  fairly."  And  the  judge  reserved 
special  disdain  for  Keep,  the  Interior  Department  lawyer  representing  the 
BIA  in  the  Samish  case. 

Keep,  said  Zilly,  showed  an  "apparent  disregard  for  . . . traditional 
standards  of  fair  play." 

The  judge  ruled  Keep  in  contempt  of  court.  Although  he  later  lifted  the 
contempt  citation,  he  left  in  place  sanctions  preventing  Keep  from  ever 
again  "taking  any  action"  involving  the  Samish  Tribe. 

Barsh,  who  represented  the  Samish  in  the  case,  argued  that  Keep  was  so 
invested  in  protecting  the  integrity  of  the  tribal  litmus  test  that  he  had 
prejudged  the  Samish  petition  to  be  recognized  as  a tribe. 

Zilly  agreed. 

But  Keep  also  played  a role  in  the  decision  that  may  ultimately  consign 
the  Duwamish  Tribe  to  extinction. 

Decision  'contaminated' 

Although  a secretary  in  Keep's  office  said  another  lawyer  has  been 
assigned  to  handle  the  Duwamish  case,  four  attorneys  have  told  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  that  they  have  discussed  the  case  with  Keep. 

Calls  to  Keep  and  Neal  McCaleb,  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  Interior 
who  reversed  the  Duwamish 's  federal  recognition,  were  not  returned. 

But  Anderson,  the  former  assistant  secretary  of  the  Interior  who  made 
the  ruling  in  favor  of  the  Duwamish,  said  Keep  participated  in  meetings  on 
the  Duwamish  case. 

Another  attorney,  Mike  McKay,  the  former  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Western 
District  of  Washington,  said  he  spoke  to  Keep  on  the  Duwamish  case  while 
representing  the  Muckleshoots,  who  were  fighting  the  Duwamish 's 
recognition . 

And  Dennis  Whittlesey,  an  attorney  representing  the  Duwamish,  said  that 
another  BIA  lawyer  told  him  that  Keep  was  present  in  the  room  as  he  was 
having  a conference  call  about  the  Duwamish  case. 

Indian  law  expert  Don  luneau,  who  was  hired  by  the  BIA  as  a consultant 
to  help  draft  the  decision,  also  confirmed  Keep's  involvement. 

Barsh,  the  lawyer  who  successfully  sought  sanctions  against  Keep  for 
misconduct  in  the  Samish  case,  said:  "I'm  very  sure  that  the  same 
circumstances  contaminated  the  Duwamish  decision-making  process. 


"I  would  have  to  see  some  very  convincing  evidence  that  Mr.  Keep  had 
stayed  away  from  BAR  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  he  wasn't  doing  the  same 
thing  with  all  the  landless  tribes  of  the  Pacific  Northwest." 

Investigation  continues 

After  Gover  and  Anderson  decided  to  recognize  the  Duwamish,  the  Chinook 
of  southwest  Washington  and  some  tribes  in  New  England,  Richard  Blumenthal, 
Connecticut's  attorney  general,  filed  suit  to  stop  the  recognition  of  two 
tribes  in  his  state. 

He  also  excoriated  Gover  for  overruling  the  BAR  staff  and  said 
recognition  "irreversibly  establishes  a new  sovereign  entity,  removing 
property  from  local  taxing  powers,  land-use  control,  zoning  authority  and 
state  and  local  legal  enforcement." 

At  about  the  same  time.  The  Boston  Globe  published  a series  of  newspaper 
articles  suggesting  that  in  "spurning"  BAR'S  recommendations,  Gover  and 
Anderson  rewarded  campaign  contributions  to  the  Democratic  Party  and  tried 
to  create  lucrative  new  clients  before  they  returned  to  private  law 
practices . 

The  Globe  wrote  that  the  two  men  "quietly  reversed  the  findings  of 
Interior  Department  staff  historians  to  recognize  three  groups  as  Indian 
tribes,  thus  giving  them  the  right  to  open  casinos,  a privilege  often 
worth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Then  the  two  officials  stepped 
directly  ...  into  lucrative  positions  representing  gaming  tribes." 

Gover,  though,  does  agree  with  his  critics  that  the  acknowledgment 
process  needs  to  be  reformed. 

For  years,  he  said,  tribes  have  complained  "that  the  BIA  is  too  slow  in 
processing  petitions,  and  that  it  invents  standards  of  proof  that  are  not 
in  the  regulations." 

TRIBAL  HISTORY 

Here's  a look  at  some  key  events  in  the  history  of  the  Duwamish  Tribe: 

- 1851:  First  white  settlement  on  land  that  later  became  Seattle. 

- 1855:  The  United  States  signs  a treaty  with  the  Dwamish,  Suquamish  and 

other  tribes. 

- 1916-1917:  Ballard  Locks  and  Government  Cut  are  opened,  lowering  water 

level  in  Lake  Washington  by  9 feet.  Black  River  disappears  and  the 
Duwamish  are  forced  to  abandon  their  village. 

- 1925:  Duwamish  pursue  a land-claims  settlement  with  the  United  States. 

- 1979:  U.S.  District  Judge  George  Boldt  says  the  Duwamish  are  not 

entitled  to  treaty  fishing  rights  because  they  no  longer  exist 
as  a tribe. 

- Dan.  19:  The  Duwamish  get  tentative  tribal  recognition  in  the  last 

hours  of  the  Clinton  administration. 

- Sept.  27:  The  Bush  administration  reverses  the  decision. 

P-I  reporter  Paul  Shukovsky  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8072 
or  paulshukovsky@seattlepi.com 
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November  26,  2001 
IN  AMERICA 

Justice,  200  Years  Later 
By  BOB  HERBERT 
Perseverance.  Fortitude. 

The  Cayuga  Indians  are  a tiny,  poverty-stricken,  widely  scattered  tribe 


that  lost  its  ancestral  home  in  western  New  York  more  than  200  years  ago. 

Most  of  the  Cayugas'  64,000  acres  of  land  (in  what  are  now  the  counties 
of  Cayuga  and  Seneca)  were  ceded  to  the  State  of  New  York  in  a decidedly 
shady  deal  known  as  the  Cayuga  Ferry  Treaty  in  Duly  1795.  Another  three 
square  miles,  the  last  of  the  tribe's  land,  was  ceded  in  1807. 

Although  the  Cayugas  were  paid  a small  sum  for  the  land,  there  were 
problems.  The  deal  was  illegal.  It  did  not  have  the  required  approval  of 
the  federal  government.  George  Washington,  who  was  president  at  the  time 
of  the  initial  transfer,  expressed  unease  with  what  the  state  was  doing, 
but  the  federal  government  did  not  intervene. 

The  Cayugas  endured  extreme  hardship.  Many  drifted  away  - some  to  Canada, 
others  to  various  parts  of  the  American  West.  Over  many  decades  the  tribe 
was  reduced  in  number  to  only  a few  hundred  families.  But  as  one 
struggling  generation  followed  another,  there  remained  a dream  among  the 
Cayugas  that  they  would  someday  reclaim  the  land  lost  in  New  York.  Or,  at 
least,  its  fair  value. 

New  York  State  has  always  been  vulnerable  to  the  Cayugas'  claims  because 
of  the  patent  illegality  of  the  land  transfers.  The  U.S.  Constitution, 
ratified  in  1789,  specifically  and  unequivocally  forbade  the  type  of 
treaties  under  which  the  state  obtained  the  Cayugas'  land. 

Sporadic  efforts  to  settle  the  Cayugas'  continuing  claims  failed,  and  in 
1980  the  tribe  filed  a federal  lawsuit  against  the  State  of  New  York.  Four 
years  later  a special  panel  recommended  that  the  tribe  be  given  8,000 
acres  in  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Counties  for  a reservation,  and  a cash 
settlement  of  $15  million.  Most  of  the  land  was  publicly  owned,  and  no 
private  owners  would  have  been  required  to  give  up  their  property  against 
their  will. 

The  bitterness  provoked  by  that  proposal  was  stunning.  As  The  Times 's 
Michael  Winerip  reported  in  an  article  in  August  1984,  local  residents 
threatened  to  use  guns  to  keep  Indians  off  the  land.  People  complained  at 
public  meetings  that  they  did  not  want  their  children  going  to  school  with 

"dirty"  Indians  suffering  from  dysentery  and  infected  with  lice. 

The  opposition  was  led  by  a retired  Tufts  University  professor  named 
Wisner  Kinne,  who  said,  "People  have  no  conception  how  frightening  it  was 
fighting  them  when  the  country  was  new."  Pointing  to  a visitor,  he 
remarked,  "It  was  nothing  for  them  to  pick  up  someone  like  you,  and  put 
you  in  a fire,  slowly,  a couple  of  inches  at  a time  until  you'd  be  dead." 

The  lawsuit  was  not  settled  and  the  Cayugas  pressed  on.  In  1992  the 

federal  government  joined  the  suit  on  the  side  of  the  Cayugas.  In  1994 

Dudge  Neal  McCurn  ruled  that  the  tribe  had  a valid  claim  to  the  64,000 
acres  because  the  acquisition  by  the  state  was  never  ratified  by  Congress, 
as  required  by  federal  law. 

The  case  dragged  on.  In  1999  a court-appointed  mediator  proposed  a 
settlement  in  the  range  of  $125  million,  to  be  split  between  the  federal 
and  state  governments.  The  Cayugas  accepted.  But  the  state  would  not  go 
along. 

Whether  it  realized  it  or  not,  the  state  was  in  a bind.  The  Cayugas  had 
the  law  and  the  weight  of  history  on  their  side. 

On  Feb.  17,  2000,  a federal  jury  in  Syracuse  returned  a verdict  in  favor 
of  the  Cayugas,  awarding  them  $36.9  million  for  the  loss  of  their 
ancestral  lands.  But  that  did  not  include  the  interest  that  had  accrued. 
Last  month,  in  a ruling  that  got  very  little  press  coverage,  Dudge  McCurn 
ordered  the  state  to  pay  the  Cayugas  a total  of  $247.9  million,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  largest  resolution  of  an  Indian  land  claim  in  U.S. 
history. 

This  was  a case  that  was  based  on  bad  faith  from  the  very  beginning  and 
the  shame  is  that  it  should  have  taken  more  than  two  centuries  to  correct 
the  wrong. 

In  the  period  immediately  following  the  Revolutionary  War,  New  York 
disagreed  with  the  notion,  embodied  in  the  Constitution,  that  the  federal 
government  and  not  the  individual  states  would  have  ultimate  legal 
jurisdiction  over  the  Indians. 

When  the  Cayuga  land  issue  arose,  the  state  simply  ignored  the  law,  said 
Martin  Gold,  a Manhattan  attorney  who  represented  the  Cayugas  in  their 
lawsuit.  "The  state  went  out  on  its  own,"  he  said,  "and  did  what  it  wanted 


to  do,  which  was  take  the  Indians'  land  for  a song." 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Takeover  marks  Crow  'new  beginning' 

By  3 AMES  HAGENGRUBER 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 

CROW  AGENCY  - As  employees  of  the  Crow  Tribe  attended  inauguration 
ceremonies  for  a newly  formed  legislature,  the  tribal  headquarters  were 
left  largely  empty  and  were  taken  over  by  an  opposition  group. 

Two  groups  now  claim  control  of  the  tribe. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  police  stood  by  as  about  100  Crow  peacefully 
took  control  of  the  locked  building  at  noon  Monday.  The  group  used  a key 
to  enter  the  building  and  vowed  not  to  leave  until  federal  officials  issue 
a decision  on  recent  changes  to  the  tribe's  53-year-old  constitution. 

"These  people  are  here  because  they  do  not  accept  the  so-called  new 
constitution,"  said  Arlo  Stray  Calf-Dawes,  one  of  the  group's  leaders.  "It 
was  adopted  by  means  of  lies  and  illegal  acts." 

About  a mile  away,  at  the  inauguration.  Crow  officials  were  surprised  to 
learn  their  offices  had  been  taken  over. 

"We  don't  know  what's  going  on,  we're  all  here,"  said  spokesman  Leroy 
Not  Afraid,  who  declined  to  comment  further. 

Keynote  speaker  at  the  inauguration.  Bill  Yellowtail,  congratulated 
Chairman  Clifford  Birdinground  for  his  "radical,  aggressive  change"  in 
implementing  a new  constitution.  The  new  document  transferred  powers  from 
the  tribe's  council,  in  which  6,000  adult  members  of  the  tribe  had  a vote, 
to  an  18-member  legislature. 

The  legislature  more  accurately  reflects  the  tribe's  distinct  clan 
systems  and  will  reduce  the  winner-takes-all  system  currently  in  place, 
supporters  say.  It  also  creates  an  independent  legal  system. 

"You  have  had  the  courage  to  relinquish  a great  deal  of  power," 
Yellowtail  told  the  chairman.  Yellowtail  is  a tribal  member,  former  state 
senator  and  former  regional  administrator  of  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

"We  have  now  launched  ourselves  into  the  21st  century  with  a form  of 
government  I believe  will  be  well-suited  for  our  tribe,"  Yellowtail  said. 
"Today  is  a celebration  of  your  beginning.  ...  I think  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  create  a future  here." 

Yellowtail  urged  the  new  lawmakers  to  hold  public  hearings  and  allow  the 
press  to  observe  meetings.  Immediately  after  taking  office  in  2000, 
Birdinground  barred  reporters  from  attending  tribal  council  meetings. 

"Always  let  business  be  conducted  in  the  full  light  of  day,"  Yellowtail 
said . 

Criticism  is  to  be  expected,  he  continued,  but  the  new  legislators  need 
to  work  so  the  debate  is  focused  on  the  "merits  of  the  decisions,  not  by 
the  quality  of  the  process.  ...  You  will  have  the  trust  and  respect  of  the 
people  to  the  extent  you  are  willing  to  involve  the  people." 

Too  late,  said  those  occupying  tribal  offices. 

The  takeover  is  a last-ditch  effort  to  derail  changes  from  the  new 
constitution,  said  Tilton  Old  Bull,  the  deposed  tribal  secretary  who  is 
now  considered  leader  of  the  tribe  by  the  opposition  group.  The  last  time 
tribal  offices  were  taken  over  was  about  15  years  ago. 

"We're  the  northern  alliance.  We're  after  the  Taliban,"  Old  Bull  said. 


"We're  going  to  corner  them  now.  We've  got  to." 

Current  tribal  leaders  passed  the  constitution  in  Duly  without  using  the 
required  secret  ballot  system  and  later  changed  the  rules  requiring  sign- 
off  by  the  federal  government,  said  Faron  Iron,  a longtime  critic  of  the 
administration.  Current  tribal  leaders  also  doubled  their  terms  of  office. 

"This  is  something  that  was  done  behind  closed  doors,"  Iron  said. 

Although  the  tribal  council  was  no  longer  officially  meeting,  about  700 
Crow  refused  to  recognize  the  constitutional  changes  and  held  a council 
meeting  in  October.  Votes  were  cast  at  the  meeting  to  suspend  current 
leaders  and  organize  an  interim  government  until  new  elections  can  be  held 
in  May,  said  Dexter  Fallsdown,  former  public  safety  director  of  the  tribe. 

Unless  the  Department  of  Interior  says  otherwise,  opponents  vow  to 
follow  the  old  constitution  and  occupy  the  tribal  offices. 

"There's  a proper  way  of  doing  it,  and  we're  doing  it  the  proper  way," 
Fallsdown  said. 

About  three-quarters  of  the  tribal  headquarters  were  occupied  by 
opponents  of  the  Birdinground  administration  Monday  afternoon.  Three 
security  officers  loyal  to  Birdinground  stood  guard  before  a doorway 
leading  to  one  wing  of  the  building. 

Despite  minor  arguments,  the  two  sides  acted  peacefully  Monday,  said  BIA 
Police  Chief  Benito  Morrison. 

Telephones  at  tribal  offices  were  not  being  answered  Monday  evening  and 
tribal  officials  were  not  available  for  comment. 

Morrison  is  asking  for  additional  officers  to  help  keep  peace  at  the 
scene.  When  asked  which  government  the  BIA  recognizes,  Morrison  responded: 
"I  don't  know." 


lames  Hagengruber  can  be  reached  at  657-1232  or  at 
jhagengruber@billingsgazette . com 
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Nez  Perce  want  to  mark  end  of  trail 

Center  to  teach  tribe's  children  about  culture,  history,  language 
lohn  Craig  - Staff  writer 

NESPELEM,  Wash.-  A proposed  cultural  center  here  would  mark  what  many 
believe  is  the  real  end  of  the  Nez  Perce  trail. 

Officially,  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historic  Trail  ends  in  Montana's  Bear 
Paw  Mountains,  where  Chief  loseph  ended  his  tribe's  famous  1,200-mile 
running  battle  with  the  U.S.  Army  in  1877. 

It  was  there,  near  Havre,  where  the  reluctant  warrior  became  the 
humanitarian  who  spared  his  hopelessly  trapped  and  outnumbered  people  with 
a pledge  to  "fight  no  more  forever."  But  the  Nez  Perce  odyssey  continued 
long  after  that. 

"We  do  believe  that  the  true  end  of  that  1877  war  trail  is  in  Nespelem, 
where  the  tribe  ended  up  in  exile,"  said  Paul  Wapato,  treasurer  of  the  Nez 
Perce  National  Historic  Trail  Foundation. 

The  nonprofit  organization  of  history  buffs  is  lending  its  support  to 
the  idea  of  a cultural  center  that  would  present  the  history  that  followed 
the  surrender. 

"There  is  some  terrifically  interesting  history  that  ought  to  be 
presented  over  there,"  Wapato  said. 

A Spokane  resident,  Wapato  is  a member  of  the  Colville  Confederated 
Tribes,  which  incorporates  the  Chief  loseph  Band  of  the  Nez  Perce.  But, 
like  many  in  the  historic  trail  organization,  he  is  not  Nez  Perce. 


Those  who  are,  like  Nespelem  rancher  Charlie  Moses,  dream  of  a center 
that  uplifts  the  present  as  well  as  the  past. 

"We  call  it  a cultural  center  because  we  don't  want  it  to  be  just  a 
museum,"  Moses  said. 

He  serves  on  a committee  that  represents  members  of  the  Joseph  Band  to 
the  government  of  the  Colville  Confederated  Tribes.  The  government  serves 
a dozen  tribes  or  bands,  including  the  loseph  Band  of  the  Nez  Perce. 

The  band  numbered  about  150  when  it  came  to  the  Colville  Reservation, 
and  now  has  at  least  350  members.  By  one  estimate,  the  number  might  be 
closer  to  1,000  if  more  detailed  records  had  been  kept  over  the  years. 

Survivors  of  the  Nez  Perce  war  split  at  Wallula,  Wash.,  in  1895  when 
they  were  returned  to  the  Northwest  after  a seven-year  exile  in  the 
Midwest . 

"It  was  basically  a religious  split,"  Wapato  said.  "According  to  Yellow 
Wolf  (one  of  loseph 's  lieutenants),  all  278  were  asked  one  simple 
question:  Do  you  want  to  go  to  Lapwai  (where  the  Nez  Perce  Reservation  is 
based  in  Idaho)  and  be  Christians  or  go  to  Nespelem  and  be  yourself?" 

The  government  ordered  loseph  to  go  to  Nespelem,  and  more  than  half  of 
the  group  followed  him  there. 

Moses  and  other  descendants  of  the  group  that  went  to  Nespelem  envision 
a center  in  which  Nez  Perce  children  can  work  on  their  futures  while 
others  study  the  past. 

"We  think  it  would  be  a really  good  place  to  have  a library  where  the 
students  in  Nespelem  could  go  to  study,"  Moses  said.  "We  think  education 
is  the  key  to  our  success." 

Besides  being  a visitor  center  and  museum,  and  possibly  a library,  the 
proposed  facility  would  have  classrooms  to  teach  tribal  culture  and  the 
Nez  Perce  language.  An  offshoot  of  the  Sahapatin  language  of  other  Plateau 
tribes,  the  Nez  Perce  language  is  distinct  from  the  Salish  languages 
spoken  by  natives  of  northeastern  and  north-central  Washington. 

Originally  from  the  Wallowa  Valley  of  northeast  Oregon,  the  Nez  Perce 
have  more  in  common  with  many  Yakamas  --  with  whom  they  share  a religion 
called  Walasat. 

Moses  said  about  150  people  on  the  Colville  Reservation  practice  Walasat, 
which  non-Indians  know  as  the  Seven  Drums  religion.  Walasat  ceremonies 
usually  have  seven  drummers  and  someone  to  ring  a bell  that  communicates 
with  the  spirit  world. 

"We're  singing  a lot  of  Yakama  songs  up  here  these  days,  and  some  of  the 
Yakamas  have  volunteered  to  come  up  here  and  interpret  the  songs  for  us," 
Moses  said. 

Moses  said  the  cultural  center  proponents  hope  to  break  ground  in  2004, 
the  centennial  of  Chief  loseph' s death. 

"The  most  important  thing  is  to  let  the  world  know  that  the  Chief  loseph 
Band  is  alive  and  lives  here  in  Nespelem,  Wash.,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2001,  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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Sunday,  November  25,  2001 
"Crazy  Horse  Would  Fight  Monument" 

By  ERIN  M.  TWEEDY 

"In  South  Dakota,  the  proud  faces  of  Presidents  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Lincoln,  chiseled  into  the  Black  Hills,  overlook 
the  vast  lands  that  once  belonged  to  the  proud  Lakota  Nation.  They 
represent  a monument  to  honor  white  success  through  the  early  1900s. 

Nearby,  another  monument  will  one  day  stand.  Beginning  in  the  1940s, 
sculptor  Korczak  Ziolkowski  worked  to  construct  the  Crazy  Horse  Monument 
in  the  Black  Hills.  Even  after  Mr.  Ziolkowski 's  death,  his  family  and 


associates  work  to  make  a gargantuan  statue  of  the  famed  Oglala  Sioux  war 
chief.  Crazy  Horse,  astride  a brave  horse.  Despite  Mr.  Ziolkowski's 
intentions,  however,  his  life's  work  does  not  honor  the  great  war  leader. 

Instead  the  monument  is  but  another  way  to  desecrate  the  sacred  Black 
Hills . 

The  Black  Hills  have  historical  importance  to  the  Plains  Indians.  In 
1868,  the  Lakota  Nation  signed  the  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  that  proclaimed  the 
"Paha  Sapa,  the  Black  Hills,  will  forever  and  ever  be  the  sacred  land  of 
the  Indians"  for  "as  long  as  the  grass  shall  grow  and  rivers  flow."  As  a 
result  of  this  treaty,  the  Lakota  and  kin  believed  nothing  and  nobody 
would  enter  Indian  Country  let  alone  take  the  Paha  Sapa  from  them,  ever. 
However,  in  1874  a young  lieutenant  colonel,  George  Armstrong  Custer,  led 
a gold-searching  expedition  into  the  Paha  Sapa.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Lakota,  the  expedition  proved  to  be  successful,  with  accurate  reports  of 
mass  quantities  of  gold.  Custer  reported  that  gold  could  be  found  in  the 
rivers  and  streams,  and  gold-hungry  immigrants  soon  flooded  Indian 
Country.  This  invasion  prompted  Crazy  Horse  and  many  other  American 
Indians  to  pick  up  weapons  to  defend  their  land  and  families. 

Most  Americans  do  not  understand  the  importance  of  the  Black  Hills  for 
the  many  different  tribes'  religions.  For  the  Lakota,  the  Black  Hills 
represented  religious  grounds.  Many  young  warriors  sought  their  visions 
there,  where  their  ancestors  would  lead  and  teach  them.  They  believed 
their  dead  wandered  those  Paha  Sapas  for  eternity,  a safe  refuge  for 
those  who  had  gone  to  the  Spirit  World.  In  so  many  ways,  the  Black  Hills 
represent  a Lakota  Church. 

The  Crazy  Horse  Monument  group  may  seem  to  make  a commendable  effort  to 
honor  that  great  war  leader.  However,  for  someone  who  had  invested  his 
life,  so  much  money  and  time,  Mr.  Ziolkowski  should  have  investigated  the 
significance  of  those  Paha  Sapas  to  the  Plains  Indians. 

To  chisel  Crazy  Horse's  face  and  to  destroy  a portion  of  the  Black  Hills 
shows  another  example  of  how  little  white  Americans  know  of  Native 
Americans . 

The  monument  represents  another  example  of  white  desecration  to  those 
hills.  Crazy  Horse  so  adamantly  fought  off  the  white  invaders  because  he 
and  many  other  Indians  believed  the  European-Americans  would  desecrate 
this  holy  land  of  the  Paha  Sapas.  Native  Americans,  even  today,  have 
several  good  reasons  to  distrust  our  government.  U.S.  history  holds  so 
many  examples  of  when  the  government  broke  treaties,  including  the  1868 
Fort  Laramie  Treaty. 

For  Crazy  Horse  and  the  other  American  Indians  to  bravely  laid  down 
their  lives  to  prevent  the  infiltration  of  white  immigrants  into  the  Black 
Hills  only  points  to  their  importance.  Even  today.  Crazy  Horse  would 
likely  again  fight  off  white  invaders.  The  Crazy  Horse  Monument  group 
should  respect  those  wishes,  even  now,  to  preserve  those  picturesque  and 
irreplaceable  mountains. 

Ironically,  the  Crazy  Horse  Monument  will  not  even  be  a replica  of  what 
Crazy  Horse  looked  like  in  life.  Crazy  Horse  never  sat  for  a photograph. 

He  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  influential  and  respected  American 
Indians  of  his  time,  and  even  today  many  people  know  of  him.  However,  no 
one  alive  has  any  idea  what  he  looked  like.  He  refused  to  have  his 
picture  taken.  He  believed  that  the  photograph  would  capture  his  soul, 
forever,  and  he  would  not  be  able  to  go  to  the  spirit  world.  Crazy  Horse 
obviously  did  not  wish  to  be  remembered  for  his  likeness,  but  as  a 
fighter  for  the  Native  American  way  of  life. 

To  this  day,  ownership  of  the  Black  Hills  remains  questionable.  The 
grass  still  grows  and  the  rivers  flow,  but  American  Indians  no  longer 
"own"  the  Paha  Sapa.  The  1868  Treaty  of  Fort  Laramie  clearly  grants 
ownership  to  the  Native  Americans,  for  ever  and  ever.  The  government  has 
since  acknowledged  its  thievery  of  the  land  and  placed  money  in  a trust 
fund  in  the  Treasury  Department  for  those  tribes  involved  in  the  treaty. 
However,  the  tribes  demand  the  return  of  their  land.  The  Black  Hills 
still  occupy  an  important  part  in  Lakota  life  even  today.  Evidence  can  be 
found  in  that  the  money  has  grown  into  billions  of  dollars  and  continues 
to  grow.  Even  in  extreme  cases  of  poverty,  however,  most  Indians  refuse 
to  accept  those  checks.  For  example,  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation, 


home  to  many  Oglala  Sioux  in  southwestern  South  Dakota,  the  annual  income 
averages  $3,400.  Most  natives  would  much  rather  have  the  Paha  Sapa  back 
instead  of  the  much-needed  money  from  the  Black  Hills'  trust  fund. 

The  Crazy  Horse  Monument  group  attempts  to  honor  that  great  Oglala 
leader,  but  instead  it  continues  to  desecrate  those  sacred  Paha  Sapas. 
Perhaps  a more  fitting  tribute  to  Crazy  Horse  and  other  American  Indians 
would  be  to  preserve  those  Black  Hills  for  future  Americans." 

[Erin  M.  Tweedy,  a senior  majoring  in  American  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  is  a member  of  the  Assiniboine  Tribe  of  Fort  Belknap  in 
Montana . ] 

Copyright  c.  2001,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
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"Idaho  Indians  Pull  Out  of  2002  Games" 

By  LORI  BUTTARS 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

"For  more  than  a year,  officials  from  Idaho's  Shoshone  Bannock  tribe 
have  operated  on  the  notion  they  would  be  the  host  American  Indian  tribe  at 
the  2002  Winter  Games,  only  to  learn  there  is  no  such  title. 

"This  is  a major  disappointment  to  the  tribe  that  this  didn't  pan  out," 
said  tribal  Chairman  Blaine  Edmo  on  Thursday.  "We  had  given  a sum  of  money 
we  believed  was  going  to  the  Salt  Lake  Organizing  Committee,  but  it  turns 
out  we  were  misled  by  representatives  of  the  Native  American  2002 
Foundation . " 

As  a result,  Edmo  said,  the  tribe  is  pulling  out  of  the  Games  all 
together. 

Earlier  this  month,  Edmo  fired  off  a memo  to  Salt  Lake  Organizing 
Committee  officials  expressing  frustration  over  the  Shoshone  Bannocks  not 
getting  major  roles  in  the  Opening  Ceremony  and  having  to  put  up  more  money 
to  cover  the  costs  of  Games-time  hospitality  and  transportation  --  all 
things  they  felt  had  been  promised  to  them  in  return  for  $15,000  they  had 
given  to  the  Native  American  2002  Foundation,  a liaison  group  between  SLOC 
and  dozens  of  North  American  Indian  tribes. 

SLOC  attorney  Brian  Katz  responded  with  a memo  of  his  own  informing 
Edmo>that  "SLOC  does  not  have  a 'Host  Tribe. ' We  have  steadfastly  refused  to 
name  one. " 

In  his  memo,  Katz  explained  that  SLOC  officials  first  learned  of  the 
host  tribe  designation  in  October  2000  but  were  assured  by  foundation 
President  Larry  Blackhair  that  the  title  was  meant  only  for  the  foundation 
and  not  the  organizing  committee. 

Blackhair  did  not  return  calls  Thursday  seeking  comment. 

But  Katz,  in  a memo  dated  Nov.  3,  2000,  chastised  Blackhair  for  making 
the  host  tribe  designation. 

"For  the  record,  you  have  no  right  to  make  this  appointment.  . . 

Katz  wrote.  "You  have  put  us  in  an  untenable  position.  We  now  have  to  notify 
the  Shoshone-Bannock  Nation  that  it  is  not  the  'host  tribe,'  and  in  fact, 
there  is  no  host  tribe.  This  is  embarrassing  to  all  of  us." 

Edmo  said  that  information  never  made  its  way  back  to  the  Shoshone 
Bannocks.  In  the  ensuing  months,  tribe  members  went  about  building  a Web 
site  to  recruit  performers  for  the  Olympic  ceremonies  and  spent  a weekend 
filming  a documentary  with  photographers  of  International  Sports 
Broadcasting  Co.,  the  broad-  casting  company  sanctioned  by  SLOC  to  provide 


primary  footage  for  the  Games. 

"The  implication  was  that  we  would  be  the  host  tribe  for  the  Olympics, 
then  we  find  out  that  we  are  being  given  head  of  state  status,  along  with 
eight  other  tribes,  and  our  role  would  be  limited,"  Edmo  said.  "To  avoid 
further  embarrassment  and  difficulties  for  our  people,  we  have  decided  not 
to  participate  in  the  Games." 

Edmo  said  tribal  officials  plan  to  ask  Blackhair  to  give  back  the 
$15,000,  which  was  to  be  the  first  installment  of  a "two-  or  three-year 
agreement"  the  Shoshone  Bannocks  had  with  the  foundation. 

"We  are  just  lucky  we  didn't  get  any  further  into  this,"  Edmo  said." 
Copyright  c.  2001,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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By  Jennifer  L.  Brown,  Associated  Press,  11/24/2001  06:05 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  (AP)  An  award-winning  artist  whose  ancestors  followed  the 
Trail  of  Tears  to  Oklahoma  seven  generations  ago  has  become  the  first 
full-blooded  American  Indian  to  vie  for  the  state's  highest  office. 

State  Sen.  Enoch  Kelly  Haney,  the  nephew  of  the  current  chief  of  the 
Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma  and  the  grandson  of  a former  chief,  announced 
Friday  he  is  running  for  governor. 

"Oklahoma  has  the  potential  to  become  a worldwide  destination  for 
business,  education  and  culture,"  Haney  said  in  announcing  his  bid. 

The  senator,  of  Seminole  and  Muscogee  descent,  is  the  third  Democrat  to 
enter  the  race  to  succeed  Gov.  Frank  Keating,  who  cannot  run  again  next 
year  because  of  term  limits.  Three  Republicans  have  also  announced  their 
candidacies . 

The  early  favorite  in  next  year's  election  is  GOP  Rep.  Steve  Largent,  a 
former  football  star  with  the  Seattle  Seahawks. 

Haney  said  Friday  that  he  would  propose  new  incentives  to  encourage 
business  development  in  small  towns,  improve  education  and  entice 
production  companies  to  make  films  in  the  state.  He  said  he  believes  he 
will  have  widespread  support  from  tribal  leaders  and  businessmen.  Still, 
he  acknowledged  that  beating  Largent  would  be  difficult. 

"If  it  were  an  easy  race,"  he  said,  "a  lot  more  people  would  be  in  it." 

Haney  has  served  in  the  Legislature  since  1980,  when  he  was  first 
elected  to  the  House.  He  now  chairs  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

Haney  also  is  an  acclaimed  artist  whose  work  has  been  shown  around  the 
world.  One  of  his  sculptures,  titled  "The  Guardian,"  will  sit  atop  a new 
Capitol  dome  now  under  construction  in  Oklahoma  City.  It  depicts  an  Indian 
warrior  holding  a shield.  The  circular  shield  represents  the  "wheel  of 
life,"  based  on  an  Indian  belief  that  all  things  are  equal  in  value. 

Although  Haney's  candidacy  is  unique  in  Oklahoma  history,  American 
Indians  have  run  for  governor  in  other  states.  Most  recently,  Indian 
activist  Russell  Means  announced  last  month  that  he  is  running  for 
governor  of  New  Mexico. 

After  New  Mexico  and  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma  has  the  largest  percentage 
of  American  Indians  in  its  population  of  any  state.  According  to  the  2000 
Census,  7.3  percent  of  Oklahomans  were  American  Indian. 
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Dine'tah:  The  original  homeland 
Navajo  Nation  museum  hosts  traveling  exhibit 
By  Nathan  D.  Tohtsoni 
The  Navajo  Times 

WINDOW  ROCK  (Nov.  15,  2001)  - Few  Navajos  have  experienced  the  sounds  and 
sites  located  in  the  isolated  area  known  as  Dine'tah.  Yet,  Navajo  songs 
and  stories  are  filled  with  references  to  the  area  and  the  people  who  once 
resided  there. 

The  "Of  stones  and  stories:  Pueblitos  of  Dine'tah"  traveling  exhibit  was 
unveiled  Nov.  1 at  the  Navajo  Nation  Museum  and  Library  here.  Organizers 
hope  visitors  leave  the  exhibit  with  a small  understanding  of  the  area  and 
a desire  to  visit  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Navajo  people. 

It  is  believed  that  early  Navajos  called  the  numerous  canyons  and  mesas 
home  from  1700  to  1750. 

Droughts,  sheep  overgrazing,  water  shortages  and  raids  from  rival  tribes 
and  Spanish  invaders  eventually  were  too  much  as  the  Navajos  abandoned  the 
pueblitos  and  hogans  that  now  reminisce  of  an  agricultural  livelihood. 

Left  behind  are  pictographs  and  rock  art  that  give  a glimpse  of  the 
flourishing  community. 

The  vast  area  is  located  anywhere  from  40  to  60  miles  east  of  Bloomfield, 
N.M.  It's  a place  of  entangled  dirt  roads,  no  signs  and  few  residences. 

While  the  pueblitos  are  difficult  to  locate  and  in  some  areas  require  a 
strenuous  hike,  the  trip  is  worthwhile  because  the  area  was  home  for  First 
Man,  First  Woman,  Changing  Woman,  Shell  Woman  and  Gambling  Boy,  the  young 
man  who  defeated  the  gambler  in  Chaco  Canyon. 

It  is  also  the  home  of  Gobernador  Knob,  the  grandmother  who  watches  over 
the  Dine ' . 

"Traditionally,  those  places  are  in  our  oral  history,"  said  Steven  Begay, 
of  the  Navajo  Historic  Preservation  Department.  "It's  a place  that  wasn't 
just  discovered  recently.  The  places  that  are  named  in  stories  and  songs 
are  there." 

The  Historic  Preservation  Department  and  Archaeology  Department  co- 
sponsored the  exhibit. 

Clarenda  Begay,  museum  curator,  first  visited  Dine'tah  in  1994.  When  she 
returned  three  years  later,  the  pictographs  she  took  photos  of  were  no 
longer  there.  Robbers  had  cut  them  out  of  the  canyon  walls  or  intruders 
destroyed  them  by  shooting  bullets. 

"A  lot  of  them  are  no  longer  there  to  be  seen  by  the  public,"  she  said. 
"That's  a reason  we  really  wanted  to  show  this  exhibit.  When  you  walk 
through  it,  it's  like  you're  back  in  time  - that's  how  it's  set  up.  One  of 
the  reasons  we  got  the  exhibit  was  it's  an  opportunity  for  people  to  learn 
about  Dine'tah  because  you  always  hear  the  stories  of  the  people  who  once 
lived  there. " 

The  exhibit  was  rented  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Museum  of  New  Mexico's  traveling  exhibitions  program.  It  will  remain  on 
display  until  Ian.  25. 

Clarenda  Begay  said  the  museum  added  its  own  pieces  to  the  exhibit  such 
as  a basket  that  was  removed  from  Dine'tah  in  the  1960s  and  was  only 
returned  - anonymously  - to  the  Navajo  Nation  recently. 

A commentator's  voice  takes  the  visitor  through  a tour  of  the  artifacts, 
displays,  pictures  and  storyboards  of  the  exhibit.  There  are  some  displays 
of  interest  like  pottery,  a cradle  board,  moccasin  and  Spanish  weapons  but 
none  more  interesting  than  a 17th  Century  Chinese  porcelain  bowl  from  the 
Ch'ing  Dynasty. 


The  bowl's  path  to  Dine'tah  was  traced  from  China  to  Manila,  Philippines 
and  Acapulco,  Mexico,  before  traders  exchanged  the  bowl  for  items  found  in 
the  region. 

Dine'tah  contains  about  130  pueblitos  and  remnants  of  over  a thousand 
hogans.  Archaeologist  have  found  traces  of  cornfields,  sheep  pens  and  rock 
art,  which  have  similarities  to  contemporary  sand  paintings. 

Clarenda  Begay  said  the  Dine'tah  exhibit  is  on  par  with  the  museum's 
mission  of  "making  the  museum  an  educational  environment  in  regards  to 
exhibits  and  activities  we  do  here,"  she  said.  "Also  to  get  the  local 
people  involved  in  heightening  and  protecting  cultural  resources  and 
awareness  of  these  areas." 

"Of  stones  and  stories"  joins  an  exhibit  on  the  Treaty  of  1849  and 
Treaty  of  1868  and  a Navajo  Code  Talker  exhibit  that  runs  until  the  end  of 
January. 

"We're  trying  to  develop  exhibits  we  can  utilize  in  our  permanent 
exhibit,"  she  said.  "We're  not  bringing  in  exhibits  that  don't  pertain  to 
our  permanent  exhibit." 

A permanent  exhibit  is  still  a long  ways  from  becoming  reality,  she 
added.  It's  estimated  it  would  cost  $5  million  to  develop  a state-of-the- 
art  exhibit  that  can  be  utilized  by  tribal  residents,  schools  and  non- 
Navajo  visitors. 

To  get  a better  understanding  of  Navajo  life,  she  said  elders  are 
welcomed  to  schedule  an  interview  with  a museum  staff  member  on  all  issues 
relating  to  Navajo  culture,  history  and  tradition. 

She  added  that  lecturers  and  a one-day  visit  to  Dine'tah  could  be 
planned  later  in  relation  to  the  exhibit. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2001  Navajo  Times/Navajo  Nation. 
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Native  wisdom  benefits  biologists 
RESEARCH: 

Scientists  use  Eskimo  know-how,  high-tech  tools  to  study  ringed  seal. 

By  Doug  O'harra 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
November  23,  2001 

How  do  you  follow  a fast-swimming,  deep-diving  seal  across  polar  ice? 

The  initial  ingredients  are  simple:  Patience.  A breathing  hole.  More 
patience.  Follow  that  with  a sheet  of  plywood,  a secondhand  transmitter,  a 
dab  of  epoxy  and  at  least  one  orbiting  satellite. 

In  a feat  that  married  Inupiat  seal-hunting  know-how  with  Space  Age 
gadgetry,  villagers  from  Little  Diomede  Island  worked  with  biologists  last 
spring  to  capture  and  then  track  a ringed  seal  more  than  400  miles  through 
the  frozen  Chukchi  Sea  during  the  seal's  annual  northward  migration. 

This  unique  collaboration  between  modern  science  and  traditional 
knowledge  marked  the  first  time  anyone  has  ever  successfully  followed  a 
ringed  seal  through  open  sea  ice  by  satellite  tracking.  It  offered  the 
first  detailed  glimpse  of  where  the  animals  go  and  how  deep  they  dive  as 
they  move  offshore  in  the  spring,  according  to  project  scientists. 

Between  early  May  and  mid-June,  the  seal  traveled  northeast  from  Diomede 
sometimes  diving  as  deep  as  164  feet  in  search  of  food,  according  to  a 
paper  about  research  in  the  Bering  Strait  by  seven  scientists  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  and  the 
University  of  Maryland.  When  the  transmitter  stopped  working  on  June  19, 
the  animal  had  reached  a location  about  100  miles  northwest  of  Barrow. 

"It  was  fairly  stout  ice,"  said  state  biologist  Gay  Sheffield,  one  of 


the  study's  authors.  "That's  where  they  live." 

Unlike  many  polar  studies  involving  complicated  logistics  and  expensive 
expeditions,  capturing  this  ringed  seal  was  remarkably  low-tech  and 
economical,  made  possible  by  the  common-sense  ingenuity  of  several  Native 
hunters  from  the  village,  according  to  Sheffield. 

"It's  all  about  sharing,"  she  said.  "They  came  up  with  the  idea  on  how 
to  do  it.  And  they  were  gracious  enough  to  let  me  try." 

The  project  was  just  one  offshoot  of  a broader  effort  to  monitor  marine 
life  in  the  Bering  Strait,  where  the  Bering  Sea  flushes  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  create  some  of  the  richest  marine  environments  on  the  planet. 

With  support  from  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Arctic 
Environmental  Observatory  has  been  sampling  seawater  and  gathering  tissue 
samples  during  the  past  two  summers  with  help  from  villagers  in  Little 
Diomede  and  Shishmaref,  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  coast  guards,  and 
investigators  from  Fairbanks,  Maryland  and  Tennessee. 

"Little  Diomede  is  a challenging,  but  rewarding  place  to  work,"  said 
oceanographer  Lee  Cooper,  the  observatory's  lead  scientist,  in  a NSF 
release.  "We  couldn't  have  made  any  significant  progress  up  there  without 
the  community's  support." 

Each  Duly,  the  scientists  have  sampled  the  water  column  and  ocean  bottom 
at  productive  locations  while  traveling  as  guests  aboard  the  Canadian 
Coast  Guard  vessel  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

For  two  seasons,  the  team  has  laid  a temporary  pipe  about  600  feet  into 
the  strait  and  pumped  seawater  into  a shed  under  the  Little  Diomede  school 
to  record  temperature,  salinity  and  other  ocean  characteristics . Ice  tears 
out  the  pipe  each  fall,  but  the  team  hopes  to  install  a permanent  facility 
next  year. 

"The  whole  idea  of  this  is  to  get  a sampling  regime  going  24-seven," 
Sheffield  said. 

But  some  of  the  most  innovative  work  focused  on  seals,  a dietary  staple 
for  the  146  people  who  live  on  the  small,  mountainous  island  tucked  in  the 
middle  of  the  Bering  Strait  about  680  miles  from  Anchorage  and  about  21/2 
miles  from  Russia's  Big  Diomede  Island. 

"What  was  rewarding  about  all  this  was  having  the  hunters  involved," 
Sheffield  said.  "These  guys  are  tremendously  resourceful." 

The  smallest  and  most  common  of  the  four  seal  species  associated  with 
the  sea  ice,  the  chunky  150-pound  ringed  seals  maintain  breathing  holes 
and  raise  pups  in  lairs.  They  eat  Arctic  cod  and,  in  turn,  provide  tasty 
meals  for  foraging  polar  bears.  Although  biologists  believe  they  number  in 
the  millions  and  serve  a critical  role  in  the  marine  ecology,  no  one  has 
much  concrete  data  on  migration,  feeding  habits  or  population  trends. 

During  the  first  week  of  May,  a pair  of  hunters  rigged  up  an  ice  blind 
near  a breathing  hole  on  the  sea  ice  a few  hundred  yards  off  the  village, 
Sheffield  said.  When  a seal  emerged  to  bask  in  the  midday  sun,  the  hunter 
deftly  pulled  a sheet  of  plywood  across  the  hole  with  a rope,  preventing 
the  seal  from  escaping  into  the  ocean. 

"This  was  an  adult,  male  ringed  seal  in  rut,"  Sheffield  said.  "It  was 
very  mild  mannered." 

Using  five-minute  epoxy,  Sheffield  took  a small  transmitter  tag  that  had 
originally  been  used  to  track  harbor  seals  in  Prince  William  Sound  and 
glued  it  to  the  seal's  fur.  The  tag,  which  uploads  data  to  the  satellite 
when  the  seal  surfaces,  eventually  falls  off  during  the  summer  molt. 

When  the  animal  was  properly  equipped,  the  hunters  slipped  the  plywood 
off  the  hole.  The  people  stepped  back. 

"Down  it  went,  and  that  was  it,"  Sheffield  said.  "It  stayed  in  the  area 
for  two  weeks,  and  then  it  moved  north." 

Doug  O'Harra  can  be  reached  at  do ' harra@adn . com  and  907  257-4334. 
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Former  official  at  White  Earth  Employment  Rights  Office 
November  21,  2001 

Roderick  Bernard  HighElk,  the  former  director  of  the  Tribal  Employment 
Rights  Office  (TERO)  on  the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation,  was  sentenced 
Friday,  Nov.  16  in  United  States  District  Court  in  Minneapolis  for 
embezzling  from  a tribal  organization. 

HighElk,  age  57,  from  White  Earth,  was  sentenced  to  12  months  and  a day, 
by  Judge  Ann  Montgomery  in  Minneapolis. 

One  of  the  functions  of  TERO  was  to  find  part-time  and  temporary 
employees  for  various  programs  operated  by  the  Tribal  Council,  including 
the  Shooting  Star  Casino. 

During  his  guilty  plea  hearing  in  August  2001,  HighElk  admitted  that 
from  approximately  May  1999  through  Duly  2000,  he  diverted  a total  of  $70, 
200  TERO  received  from  the  casino  as  reimbursement  to  the  White  Earth 
Tribal  Council  for  wages  paid  to  part-time  and  temporary  employees  at  the 
casino . 

HighElk  admitted  that  he  deposited  the  checks  received  from  the  casino 
into  a bank  account  he  opened  at  the  White  Earth  Reservation  Federal 
Credit  Union  under  the  TERO  name  that  listed  only  himself  as  the 
authorized  signatory.  He  used  the  proceeds  for  his  personal  use. 

The  case  is  the  result  of  an  investigation  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  was  prosecuted  by  Assistant  United  States  Attorney  Dames 
Lackner . 

Copyright  c.  Detroit  Lakes  Tribune  2001. 
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Bill  to  open  ANWR  looks  for  ride 

MURKOWSKI:  Senator  wants  to  tack  measure  onto  economic  bill. 

By  Liz  Ruskin 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
(Published:  November  15,  2001) 

Washington  --  Sen.  Frank  Murkowski,  in  his  continuing  endeavor  to  show 
there  is  broad  support  for  drilling  in  ANWR,  assembled  black  and  Latino 
business  leaders.  Orthodox  Dews,  organized  labor,  seniors,  veterans  and 
Inupiat  Eskimos  for  a press  conference  Wednesday  on  the  Capitol  lawn. 

Environmentalists  drew  a larger  crowd  to  an  anti-drilling  press 
conference  a block  away  at  the  same  hour.  They  had  Robert  Redford. 

The  political  backdrop  for  these  theatrics  was  the  economic  stimulus 
bill.  Sen.  Ted  Stevens  recently  described  it  as  the  last  train  leaving  the 
station  that  might  open  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  oil 
drilling.  But  it  now  appears  unlikely  to  move  with  ANWR  as  a passenger. 

The  bill  itself  is  stuck  in  a partisan  standoff  between  Senate  Democrats, 
who  favor  help  for  the  unemployed,  and  Republicans,  who  want  to  emphasize 
tax  cuts.  Neither  side  has  enough  votes  to  overcome  procedural  hurdles, 
even  without  the  complications  of  ANWR. 

Murkowski,  R-Alaska,  took  to  the  Senate  floor  Wednesday  to  argue  there 
is  no  better  boost  for  the  economy  than  opening  the  refuge,  which  will 
generate  federal  lease  revenues  and  create  many  jobs. 

One  of  his  allies.  Sen.  Larry  Craig,  R-Idaho,  did  offer  the  House  energy 
bill,  which  includes  an  ANWR  provision,  as  an  amendment  to  the  stimulus 


package.  But  his  own  party  leadership  is  prepared  to  pull  the  plug  on  this 
strategy. 

Senate  Republican  leader  Trent  Lott  of  Mississippi  said  that  if  leaders 
can  negotiate  a bipartisan  compromise  on  the  stimulus  bill,  he'd  urge 
dropping  the  energy  amendment. 

The  Senate  majority  leader,  Tom  Daschle,  D-S.D.,  said  if  Republicans 
press  for  adding  ANWR  it  will  only  prove  they  aren't  serious  about  passing 
a stimulus  bill. 

Craig  said  he  has  only  Republican  support  to  pin  ANWR  onto  Daschle's 
version  of  the  stimulus  bill,  the  version  even  supporters  say  is  doomed. 

But  Murkowski  and  Craig  say  they  have  alternatives.  One  is  the  farm 
subsidy  bill. 

"Most  of  our  farmers  understand  that  good  farm  policy  is  good  energy 
policy,  or  vice  versa,  because  they  use  energy  in  a very  extensive  way,  so 
that  is  not  an  incompatible  relationship,"  Craig  said. 

The  farm  bill,  though,  is  troubled  by  its  own  controversies,  and  a 
spokesman  for  the  National  Farmers  Union  said  he  wouldn't  welcome  adding  a 
new  one  over  drilling  in  the  Arctic. 

"We're  not  really  very  receptive,  especially  since  it  has  the 
possibility  of  making  the  farm  bill  less  viable.  And  we  need  a farm  bill 
this  year,"  said  spokesman  Clarence  White. 

The  agriculture  bill  is  of  great  interest  to  senators  from  farm  states, 
and  even  the  mention  of  attaching  ANWR  to  it  seems  to  get  results, 
Murkowski  said. 

"We've  had  preliminary  discussions  on  a staff  level  with  the  majority 
leader  that  suggest  that  they  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  some  kind  of 
an  agreement  to  allow  us  to  take  up  (the  House  energy  bill)  if  we  don't 
add  it  to  the  agriculture  bill,"  Murkowski  said.  "That's  very 
interesting. " 

Another  option,  Murkowski  said,  is  that  the  House  might  include  its 
energy  bill  in  the  defense  spending  measure  it  sends  to  the  Senate.  A 
spokeswoman  for  Stevens  said  the  senator  had  heard  of  the  House  bill 
option,  although  she  did  not  mention  any  specific  bill. 

Reporter  Liz  Ruskin  can  be  reached  at  1-202-383-0007  or  lruskin@adn.com. 
Copyright  c.  2001  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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3 native  kids  sue  province  for  creation  of  native  Children's  Aid  Society 

TORONTO  (CP)  --  Three  aboriginal  siblings  are  suing  the  Ontario 
government  for  discrimination  because  they  don't  have  access  to  native 
child-protection  services. 

The  identities  of  the  siblings,  eight,  six  and  two  years  old,  will  not 
be  disclosed  and  they  will  be  represented  by  a litigation  guardian  before 
the  court  in  December,  lawyer  Jeffery  Wilson  told  a news  conference  on 
Wednesday. 

"Why  is  it  that  there  is  a Children's  Aid  Society  for  Catholic  families 
in  the  city  of  Toronto?  Why  is  it  that  there  is  Jewish  Children's  Aid 
Society  for  Jewish  families  in  the  city  of  Toronto?"  Wilson  said. 

"And  why  is  it  that  there  is  no  similar  Children's  Aid  Society  for 
native  persons  in  the  city  of  Toronto?" 

Wilson  pointed  to  affidavits  by  former  Ontario  premiers  Bill  Davis  and 
Bob  Rae  stating  that,  in  1985,  the  provincial  government  amended  the  Child 
and  Family  Services  Act  to  provide  specific  services  for  aboriginal 
children . 


"The  only  group  that  is  specifically  delineated  in  the  governing 
legislation  is  Indian  and  native  persons  . . . because  we,  as  a community, 
had  done  such  an  awful,  miserable  job  in  providing  child-care  services  to 
native  and  Indian  persons,"  Wilson  said. 

The  only  way  to  provide  such  specific  services  to  aboriginal  children 
would  be  to  create  an  autonomous  agency  to  deal  with  their  concerns, 

Wilson  said. 

Currently,  Native  Child  and  Family  Services  of  Toronto,  which  provides 
social  services  for  natives,  has  to  work  under  the  higher  authority  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society. 

The  fact  that  the  Children's  Aid  Society  ultimately  decides  the  fate  of 
native  children  "is  a model  that  is  systematically  unfair  and  colonial, 
and  teaches  the  community  and  our  children  that  we  are  still  subservient," 
said  Mae  Maracle,  president  of  the  Native  Child  and  Family  Services  board. 

"You  trust  the  people  you  know,  and  the  history  that  aboriginal  people 
have  had  with  the  non-aboriginal  society  has  not  been  a good  one,  and  is 
not  one  that  has  been  built  on  trust." 

The  native  agency  has  been  trying  to  become  autonomous  for  years. 

Social  Services  Minister  John  Baird  only  heard  of  the  lawsuit  on 
Wednesday  and  said  he  had  to  review  the  documents  before  commenting  on  the 
case . 

But  he  said  there  is  a "huge  amount  of  change  going  on"  within  his 
ministry  and  that  he  was  receptive  to  the  idea  of  creating  a separate 
agency  for  aboriginals. 

"I'm  trying  to  focus  all  my  energies  right  now  on  the  existing  reform 
that  is  currently  under  way,"  Baird  said. 

"A  wise  person  once  told  me:  'Don't  bite  off  more  than  you  chew."' 
Copyright  c.  2001,  Canoe  Limited  Partnership.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Miccosukee  sues  to  limit  flooding  on  tribal  lands 
By  Neil  Santaniello 
Staff  Writer 
November  8 2001 

MIAMI  --  The  Miccosukee  Tribe  is  again  asking  a federal  judge  to  order 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  ease  flooding  on  tribal  lands  by  opening 
water-control  gates  that  have  been  shut  to  help  an  endangered  sparrow. 

The  closing  of  those  gates  along  the  Tamiami  Trail  on  Nov.  1 made  tribal 
lands  in  the  central  Everglades  too  waterlogged,  the  tribe  argues  in  a 
motion  filed  Wednesday  in  federal  court. 

In  taking  such  "emergency"  action,  the  Corps  deviated  from  lawful  water- 
management  rules  and  violated  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  the 
tribe  argues. 

The  tribe  first  brought  the  issue  to  U.S.  District  Dudge  K.  Michael 
Moore  in  an  emergency  hearing  Saturday,  when  Flurricane  Michelle  and  heavy 
rains  appeared  to  be  bearing  down  on  South  Florida. 

Tribal  representatives  said  the  storm  threatened  to  further  inundate 
Water  Conservation  Area  3A,  just  north  of  Tamiami  Trail,  where  water 
levels  are  already  higher  than  the  norm  for  water  management.  In  shutting 
the  gates,  the  Corps  said  it  was  following  protocol  established  to  protect 
the  Cape  Sable  seaside  sparrow,  which  dwells  inside  Everglades  National 
Park,  just  south  of  Tamiami  Trail. 

The  tiny  bird  nests  near  the  ground  and  cannot  reproduce  when  its 
breeding  terrain  is  too  sodden. 

Under  its  current  rules,  the  Corps  does  not  intend  to  release  water 


until  it  rises  high  enough  to  spill  over  the  gates. 

Ruling  on  Sunday,  Moore  said  the  tribe  failed  to  prove  the  storm  would 
cause  immediate  and  irreparable  harm  to  Everglades  tree  islands  and 
wetland  vegetation  on  tribal  lands. 

The  tribe  responded  by  filing  a second  motion  for  a preliminary 
injunction  and  another  complaint  in  federal  court,  this  time  without  the 
hurricane  as  the  impetus. 

The  new  complaint  says  existing  high  water  will  damage  tree  islands  and 
wetland  vegetation  in  the  tribe's  swath  of  Everglades,  which  also  is 
critical  habitat  for  another  endangered  bird,  the  snail  kite. 

The  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  which  is  fighting  for  the 
sparrow's  survival,  supports  keeping  the  gates  closed.  When  they  are 
opened,  "water  drops  right  down  on  the  most  imperiled  subpopulation  of 
sparrows"  in  the  western  Shark  River  Slough,  said  council  senior  attorney 
Bradford  Sewell. 

Copyright  c.  2001,  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel 
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Tribes  studying  shooting  in  Miller 
By  LEE  WILLIAMS 
Argus  Leader 
published:  11/23/01 

Councils  pass  resolutions,  write  letters  urging  action 

Several  tribal  councils  in  South  Dakota  are  weighing  in  on  the  handling 
of  an  incident  in  Miller  earlier  this  month  in  which  a shotgun  was  fired 
at  a pickup  occupied  by  five  Lakota  girls  and  their  20-year-old  friend. 

The  Crow  Creek  High  School  students  were  not  injured  in  the  Nov.  1 
shooting,  and  two  white  youths  from  Miller  have  been  charged  in  juvenile 
court.  But  some  tribal  leaders  and  Native  American  groups  are  angry  about 
the  delay  in  arrests  and  prosecution.  They  also  say  the  Miller  teen-agers 
should  face  prosecution  for  more  serious  crimes. 

Some  tribal  councils  have  passed  resolutions  supporting  the  Crow  Creek 
Sioux  Tribe,  whose  Lady  Chieftains  girls  basketball  team  played  a game 
against  Wessington  Springs  in  Miller  hours  before  the  shooting. 

Other  councils  have  sent  letters  to  U.S.  Attorney  Michelle  Tapken, 
asking  for  a federal  investigation. 

And  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  on  Pine  Ridge  is  conducting  its  own  informal 
investigation . 

"People  need  to  know  that  all  of  Indian  Country  is  looking  at  this  case, 
said  lake  Thompson,  vice-chairman  of  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe. 
"And  a lot  of  non-Indian  folks  are  looking  at  it  as  well." 

Police  later  recovered  a semiautomatic  12-gauge  shotgun  and  one  spent 
shell . 

Two  weeks  after  the  incident.  Hand  County  State's  Attorney  lim  lones 
charged  two  unnamed  Miller  teens  in  juvenile  court  with  aggravated  assault 
lones  later  said  he  will  try  to  get  the  case  moved  to  adult  court. 

lones  did  not  return  telephone  messages  seeking  comment  on  the  tribes' 
recent  actions. 

Thompson  said  the  shooting  was  on  the  agenda  at  a recent  meeting  in 
Bismarck  that  was  attended  by  every  tribal  council  in  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota  and  by  delegations  from  two  Nebraska  tribes. 

"All  the  chairmen  were  there.  All  the  BIA  superintendents  were  there," 
Thompson  said.  "People  are  angry.  We're  all  waiting  to  see  what's  going  to 
happen.  They  have  to  be  sent  a message." 

On  Nov.  20,  five  days  after  the  meeting,  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  tribal 


council  sent  a letter  to  Tapken,  expressing  outrage  and  asking  for  federal 
intervention . 

"In  response  to  the  described  incident,  we  request  that  the  District  of 
South  Dakota  United  States  Attorney's  Office  initiate  an  investigation  and 
determine  whether  there  has  been  a violation  of  the  laws  enacted  by 
Congress  that  provides  criminal  and  civil  remedies  to  victims  of  bias- 
motivated  crimes,"  the  letter  states. 

Tapken  did  not  return  telephone  messages  seeking  comment  on  the  letter. 

Thompson  said  all  the  tribes  have  children  attending  Crow  Creek  High 
School,  which  operates  as  a boarding  school. 

"That's  why  it's  so  important  to  us,"  he  said.  "We're  all  Chieftains." 

The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  decided  it  needs  more  information  about  the 
shooting  before  deciding  upon  a course  of  action  and  is  conducting  its  own 
investigation.  At  least  one  of  the  tribe's  enrolled  members  was  in  the 
pickup  that  night. 

"It  was  brought  to  the  council  floor  Tuesday  and  approved,"  said  Lyle 
lack,  a tribal  councilman.  "We  sent  a person  to  collect  affidavits  from 
the  participants,  and  we  approved  assistance  for  Crow  Creek.  We're  going 
to  have  our  own  attorney  look  into  the  matter." 

Tom  Iron,  vice-chairman  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  said  the 
shooting's  aftermath  reminds  him  of  the  tense  years  following  the 
occupation  of  Wounded  Knee. 

"We  live  in  a society  where  there's  so  much  tension,"  Iron  said. 

Iron  said  a different  approach  may  be  called  for. 

The  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  city  of  Mobridge  went  through 
tense  times  following  the  death  of  Robert  "Boo"  Many  Horses,  who  died  in 
1999  after  being  stuffed  into  a garbage  can  by  four  white  youths  following 
a night  of  drinking. 

After  Many  Horses'  death,  the  Department  of  Justice  sent  two  community 
relations  specialists  to  the  area  to  mediate  problems  between  tribal 
members  and  the  town. 

"They  did  an  excellent  job,"  Iron  said.  "We  had  a lot  of  racial  issues, 
and  I invited  them  to  come  down.  We  stood  up  and  worked  together.  That 
could  work  here." 

Reach  reporter  Lee  Williams  at  lwilliam@argusleader.com  or  331-2318 
Copyright  c.  2001  Argus  Leader. 
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November  15,  2001 

Whiteclay  vendor  pleads  guilty 

LINCOLN  (AP)  - A Whiteclay  beer  store  owner  has  pleaded  guilty  to  a state 
liquor  violation  that  could  result  in  a fine  of  up  to  $1,500. 

Don  Schwarting,  owner  of  the  Arrowhead  Inn  beer  store,  faxed  the  guilty 
plea  Wednesday  to  the  Liquor  Control  Commission.  The  store  was  charged 
with  selling  alcohol  on  credit. 

The  issue  will  be  considered  at  the  group's  Dec.  12  meeting. 

He  was  scheduled  to  appear  Tuesday  before  the  commission,  but  canceled 
due  to  health  problems  stemming  from  a recent  heart  attack. 

If  found  guilty,  the  store  could  be  fined  between  $500  and  $1,500. 

The  Arrowhead  Inn  is  one  of  four  stores  in  the  tiny  border  town  that 
sells  millions  of  cans  of  beer  each  year  to  residents  of  the  nearby  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota. 

Alcohol  is  banned  on  the  reservation,  which  has  one  of  the  nation's 
highest  alcoholism-related  mortality  rates. 

~ - > 

To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to:  ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups.com 
Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
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"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Tuesday,  Nov  27,  2001  7:48  PM 
From:  "lanet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 

Subj : Native  Prisoner  News 

Subj : Prison  Pen  Pals 

I am  grateful  to  the  Native  American  Inmates  and  Families  Support  Group  for 
allowing  me  to  access  their  database  of  Native  American  inmates  requesting 
pen  pals.  The  full  list  can  be  found  at 

http://www.angelfire.com/wy/nainmatessupportgrp/PEN,  along  with  a good 
basic  discussion  of  what  you  can  send,  and  what  is  forbidden  (customized 
to  several  different  states  and  institutions,  as  requirements  differ) . 

Charles  Hoke  #861206 

ISP  P.O.  Box  41 

Michigan  City,  Indiana  46361 

Looking  for  Native  American  pen  pals  to  learn  more  of  our  traditions, 
culture  and  heritage.  (A  way  of  life)  But  will  answer  all. 

Herb  Boyd  #45062 
Willard-Cybulski  C.I. 

P.O.  Box  2400 
Enfield,  Ct.  06082 
Tribe:  Pequot 

Clarence  Lenocher  #98862 
P.O.  Box  41 

Michigan  City,  In.  46361 

I am  21  and  looking  for  new  friends.  I like  music,  poetry,  boxing, 
animals  and  people. Release  date : 12/18/64. 

Hohn  laqade  #772328-02116 
Union  Correctional  Institution 
P.O.  Box  221 
Raiford,  Florida  32083 

John  has  NO  family  and  needs  pen  pals  badly. 

Lonnie  Dickerson  #29808 
E Dorm  E 53  ISP 
PO  Box  41 

Michigan  City,  In.  46361 
B/D  May  ll,1957:Rel.  Date: 2023 
Looking  for  life  long  friends. 


If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 

brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 

information  about  them  they'd  like  shared. 

lanet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 

http://www.owlstar.com 

owlstar@speakeasy.org 

"RE;  History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Mon,  29  Oct  2001  20:43:58  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Subj:  OCTOBER  26,  1888  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 


ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  IV  CARLISLE,  PA. 
FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  26,  1888  NO.  11 


WHAT  though  dark  clouds  surround  us. 
And  shadows  cloud  our  way 
What  though  the  winter's  with  us 
It  will  not  always  stay! 

The  summer  soon  returning 

With  sunshine  fills  the  land, 

God  scatters  blessings  round  us 
With  free  and  bounteous  hand. 
Though  sunlight  of  the  spring-time 
Will  radiance  bright  impart 
By  far  the  brightest  sunshine. 

Is  sunshine  in  the  heart. 


PETER  POWLASS. 


ONEIDA,  WISCONSIN,  Oct.  11th,  1888. 

DEAR  FRIEND  AND  TEACHER:  --I  am  well  with  the  exception  of  the  bad 
cold  which  I have  recently  taken. 

I visited  the  state  that  you  represent  (Michigan)  this  summer,  and  to 
say  I enjoyed  myself  immensely  will  only  be  telling  the  truth. 

Agent  Dennings,  of  late,  called  at  Oneida  and  told  us  that  there  is  an 
appropriation  made  to  buy  Oneida  Indians  some  farming  implements;  this 
will  be  entirely  new  victuals  to  the  Oneidas  and  I don't  know  but  that 
their  stomach  is  in  no  condition  for  it.  This  is  my  view,  of  course  I am 
no  old  doctor  by  any  means. 

Quite  a number  of  the  Oneidas  have  put  in  their  winter  wheat. 

The  price  of  wheat  is  over  a dollar  a bushel  I just  built  me  a 
corn-crib  and  it  is  now  very  nearly  full. 

Levi  Elm,  Miss  Dittes ' pupil  while  at  Carlisle,  has  bought  of  me  a 
brand  new  wagon.  He  seems  right  well  and  intends  keeping  up. 

Miss  Electa  Cooper  has  spent  most  of  her  time  with  a white  family  near 
DePere . 

Martin  Hill,  Dr.,  is  around  here  looking  as  well  and  strong  as  a 
blacksmith . 

Miss  Lucy  Dordan  is  on  the  reservation  making  acquaintances  and 
visiting  her  relatives 

Our  missionary,  the  Rev.D  Howd  is  moving  this  week  out  of  the  Reserve 
to  take  residence  in  DePere.  I am  told  that  Mr.  H.  was  here  some  twenty 
years  ago,  and  was  liked  by  all  as  a missionary,  and  when  he  came  back  to 
be  their  missionary  again  the  people  looked  forward  to  the  near  day  when 
things  relative  to  Church  affairs  would  be  greatly  improved.  He  has  done 
a good  deal  for  the  people  within  the  last  three  years  that  he  has  been 
with  them,  with  the  assistance  of  his  kind-hearted  wife.  Mr.  H has  been 
afflicted  more  or  less  with  rheumatism  during  the  winter.  I pitied  the  old 
soldier  but  could  do  him  no  help.  His  farewell  sermon  last  Sunday  was  very 
touching  and  instructive.  The  good  wishes  of  his  many  friends  go  with  him. 

We  expect  the  new  missionary,  Mr.  Pike,  to  preach  in  place  of  Mr.  H 

next  Sunday. 

I am  only  having  ten  scholars  now-a-days  on  account  of  the  larger  ones 
being  at  work,  harvesting  corn.  Thk  news  of  Demima's  illness  caused  a 
great  deal  of  anxiety  in  our  minds  and  we  do  most  sincerely  hope  that 
she  will  recover  should  the  Almighty  see  fit. 

I learn  through  the  HELPER  that  the  Debating  Societies  are  being 
re-organized  at  the  school.  Good  for  you,  I say  to  all  the  m 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Wed  Dec  5 17:48:56  2001 

Date:  5 Dec  2001  01:58:49  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.049 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Hochunk  big  bear's  moon 
Osage  waca'ebe  wedathabi/moon  when  black  bear  gives  birth 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  ndn-aim,  Innu-L  and  LPDC  mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email; 

newsgroup:  alt. native 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"In  the  beginning  of  all  things,  wisdom  and  knowledge  were  with  the 
animals,  for  the  One  Above  did  not  speak  directly  to  man.  He  sent 
certain  animals  to  tell  men  that  he  showed  himself  through  the  beasts 
and  that  from  them,  and  from  the  stars  and  the  sun  and  the  moon  should 
man  learn... all  things  tell  of  Him." 

Eagle  Chief,  Pawnee 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

! to  the  democratic  principles  f 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

I borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
I States  Constitution,  [ 

j so  that  my  forefathers  I 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _ + 


[ Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

This  section  of  the  newsletter  is  reserved,  largely,  for  personal  views. 
Those  views  are  often  mine.  Among  the  things  I often  harp  on  is  the  need 
of  you,  the  reader,  to  be  very  careful  regarding  what  you  believe  of  the 
things  you  read.  This  is  especially  true  of  things  you  read  on  the 
internet,  including  this  newsletter.  I often  pray  over  what  is  included 
and  what  is  not,  but  apologies  in  the  past  prove  mistakes  are  made.  At 
least,  what  you  read  here  is  not  deliberately  skewed  or  slanted.  Never 
forget,  though,  much  of  what  is  included  is  from  major  news  sources  over 
which  I have  no  control;  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  those  sources  do  have 
an  editorial  bias.  It  is  more  often  than  not  biased  against  Indian 
Country. 

One  beautiful  exception  is  Jodi  Rave  Lee  who  writes  for  the  Lincoln  Star 
Journal.  The  Billings  Gazette,  also  a Lee  Enterprises  newspaper,  runs  many 
of  her  stories,  as  well.  Her  works  are  from  the  heart,  and  her  heart  is 
Native.  The  fact  she  remains  a fixture  in  mid-America,  no  matter  who  owns 
the  publication,  is  a blessing  for  those  of  us  who  try  to  shine  our  meager 
lights  of  truth  into  the  dark  crevices  of  dominant  journalism. 

Thank  you  Lincoln  Star  Journal.  Thank  you  Lee  Enterprises.  Thank  you 
Jodi  Rave  Lee. 


If  you  have  names  and  addresses  of  trustworthy  collectors  of  food,  money 
and  clothing  gifts  at  the  various  reservations  please  forward  them  soon. 
The  winter  winds  already  have  come  down  from  the  north. 

I send  thanks  to  my  friend.  Crazy  Bull,  for  passing  along  a 
contact  for  those  who  wish  to  donate  food,  clothing  or  fuel  money 


to  elders  in  need  on  the  Rez's.  Wopila  Russell. 

Evelynn  Charging 
P 0 Box  #170 

Lower  Brule,  SD  57548  if  no  answer  call  Grandmother  Charging  at 
Phone:  605-473-5377  the  Golden  Buffalo  Casino  605-473-5577 

From:  "Kay"  <kaonefeather@aol . com> 

For  those  of  you  who  wish  to  'Give  A Gift,'  here  is  the  address: 

Eastern  Cherokee  Alliance 
5411  Laureltree  Place 
Louisville,  Ky.  40229 

Marty  Soaring  Eagle  said  he  would  distribute/deliver . 

1-502-966-8046 

Thank  you 
Kay 

From:  "Nimchira"  <nimchira(3kscable. com> 

I am  collecting  items  for  the  Rosebud  Reservation  if  anyone  is  interested. 
Below  is  a small  list  of  items  needed  before  first  snow  fall. 

The  first  part  of  the  list  is  what  they  need  now,  they  have  plenty  of 
clothing  so  far ....  however  there  is  a shortage  of  warm  jackets,  food  is 

also  an  important  need  right  now 

again,  I thank  you....  Nim 

Toiletries : 

Bath  Soap 

Shampoo  and  Conditioner 
Deodorants 

Tooth  brushes.  Paste 
Feminine  products 
Mens  Shaving  items 
Bath  Towels  and  wash  cloths 

Non-perishables  Food  items: 

Boxed  goods 
Canned  goods 
Bottled  Water 
Baby  foods 

Warm  Clothing: 

Childrens  Winter  Wear  in  good  repair 

Men  and  Womens  Winter  coats  or  jackets 

Gloves,  mittens,  scarves,  hats  [knit  or  crocheted] 

Other  items  of  warm  outer  wear. 

Baby  items,  diapers 

Blankets,  lots  of  blankets. 

For  more  information  you  can  call  Nimchira  Webb  at: 

1-620-278-3842 

Items  can  be  left  in  care  of: 

3.  Porter  Selman 
217  So.  2nd.  St. 

Sterling,  Kansas 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Lame  Deer  Reservation 


Greetings  Gary, 

I hope  this  finds  you  well.  I have  just  received  the  address  for  your 
list(Lame  Deer  Reservation).  I hope  it  is  not  too  late! =20 

There  are  a couple  of  thousand  children  there,  many  single  mothers  too. 
There  is  a shelter  for  children  up  to  15-16  years  old. 

Ann  gives  them  all  the  assistance  she  can. 

Beside  toys,  warm  clothes  like  jackets,  gloves,  hats,  socks,  coats, 
etc  for  children  and  blankets,  would  be  much  appreciated.  The  toys 
will  be  distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes 
and  blankets  will  be  distributed  right  away. 

Address  for  Truck  (only): 

GPTA  Building 

Cheyenne  Ave  and  Ridgewalker 

Lame  Deer,  MT 

Please  ask  for  Ann  Booker 

Only  Monday  through  Friday  9:00a.m.  to  5:00p.m. 

Someone  looking  for  the  building  could  ask  anyone  they  see  where  the 
GPTA  Building  is  and  they  should  be  able  to  direct  them.  Ann  Booker 
works  in  the  office  where  they  work  with  assistance,  etc. 

[If  needed  please  contact  thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 
before  the  boxes  arrive  at  the  office  and  we  can  let  Ann  know  in 
advance. ] 

- Address  for  shipping  items  by  mail: 

Ann  Booker 
P.O.  Box  1004 
LAME  DEER 
MONTANA  59043 

Ann's  home  address  is  available  off  list  for  anyone  who  would  like 
to  send  items  by  UPS  (United  Parcel  Service),  at  the  above  email 
address . 

From:  dfinstead@setaim.com 

Elders  and  children  will  suffer  this  winter  if  they  don't  receive 
help.  Warm  clothing  and  blankets  are  needed  as  well  as  money  for 
fuel.  Also  personal  needs,  soap,  toothbrushes,  diapers,  etc.  Please 
remember  to  send  toys  to  the  children  for  Christmas.  PLEASE  DO  WHAT 
YOU  CAN  TO  HELP  AND  PASS  THIS  ON  TO  OTHER  LIST,  FRIENDS  AND  FAMILY. 
>>>>>>> 

Bonnie  Whitesinger 

Box  1073  Hotevilla,  AZ  86030 

Would  be  able  to  handle  fuel  donations  for  Big  Mountain. 

> >>>>>>>>>>>>> 

There  is  a needs  list  on  www.blackmesais.org/needslist.html 

Black  Mesa  Indigenous  Support 

P.O  Box  23501 

Flaggstaff  Arizona  86002 

>>>>>> 

New  Mexico 

Southwest  Indian  Foundation,  100  W.  Coal, 

Gallup,  NM  87301. 

> >>>>>> 

Eastern  Cherokee  Alliance 
5411  Laureltree  Place 
Louisville,  KY  40229 
Taking  clothing,  food,  and  toys 

>>>>> 

PINE  RIDGE 


PTI  Propane 
P,0,  Box  1987 
Pine  Ridge,  SD 
57770 

Ph:  1-605-867-5199 

>>>> 

Bennett  County  Coop 
P.O.  Box  T 
Pine  Ridge, SD 
57551 

ph:  1-605-685-6711 
Fuel 

>>>> 

I have  several  families  that  I buy  fuel  for  in  Wanblee . (Pine  Ridge) 

If  you'd  like  to  help  out  with  that,  it  would  be  appreciated. 

The  money  goes  directly  to  the  Co-op  in  Martin,  and  they  deliver  the 
amount  paid  for,  either  by  credit  card,  check  or  M.O.  Contact  me  off 
list  if  you  want  to  be  a part  of  that. 
jdkc@woptura.com  3.  D.  CHIPPS 
>>>>>> 

ROSEBUD  RES. 

Alfred  Bone  Shirt 
P.O.  Box  283 
Mission,  S.D.  57555, 

I can  be  contacted  at  this  email  address  or  by  telephone  605-747-4443, 
For  fuel 

>>>>>>>>> 

3.  Porter  Selman  [Nim] 

217  So.  2nd.  St. 

Sterling,  Ks  67579 

All  donations  go  to  Rose  Bud  res. 

>>>>>>>>> 

ANGEL  HAVEN  MISSION  C/OF  GRACE  DEEL 
RT  1 BOX  433 
VANSANT  VA 

>>>>> 

St.  Bridgets  Catholic  Church 
General  Delivery 
Rosebud  Res.,  SD 

>>>>>>>>>>>>> 

ndn-aim  list  fund  (Erth  handles  it,  reciepts  sent  and  amounts  posted) 

For  emergency  assistance  and  fuel  fund. 

ndn-aim  fund 

c/o  box  1334 

Rapid  City,  SD  57709 

I also  have  address  to  send  clothing,  food,  etc,  to  Pine  Ridge  and 
Rose  Bud  (Carter  Camp),  I will  give  out  off  list.  These  are 
individuals  who  can  be  trusted  to  distribute  to  those  with  needs. 

You  may  contact  me  at  dfinstead@setaim.com  for  these  address. 

Dodie 

To  subscribe  to  this  group, send  an  email  to: 
ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 

From:  "Carter  " <cartercamp@yahoo . com> 

Ah-Ho  Relations, 

A couple  of  weeks  ago  Dodie  asked  me  if  I could  help  some  list 
members  by  distributing  some  gifts  they  had  gathered.  I said  I could 
because  my  wife  and  I know  plenty  of  needy  people.  After  thirty  years 
as  a Sundance  society  leader  it  seems  like  hundreds  of  people  call 
me  'Uncle'  or  'Grampa'  around  here.  Anyway  both  Maureen  and  Ken  have 
sent  some  very  nice  things  up  and  Linda  has  distributed  them. 

Yesterday  she  was  happy  because  she  had  taken  a box  of  things  to  a 


young  single  mother  who  said  her  car  was  broken  down  and  the  baby  was 
on  her  last  diaper(in  the  box  was  some  pampers).  She  has  three  kids, 
no  husband  and  is  trying  to  go  to  school  so  she  could  use  the  entire 
box  of  assorted  kid  stuff.  It  was  great  for  Linda  and  I too,  our  kids 
are  grown  so  making  these  kids  happy  feels  good. 

Anyway,  yesterday  I read  an  article  on  some  lady  who  delivered  a 
whole  semi-truck  load  of  things  to  Pine  Ridge.  Along  with  it  was  an 
article  comparing  the  rez  to  Afghanistan,  with  starving  malnourished 
elders  and  children  shivering  in  their  log  cabins.  That  is  just  not 
true,  we  are  poor  here  but  we're  American  poor  not  Afghanistan  poor. 
There's  a big  difference,  our  kids  have  the  basics  even  if  their 
folks  have  to  scramble  for  it.  Our  elders  do  too  though  they  are 
often  too  proud  to  seek  help.  Our  needs  aren't  for  rice  or  wheat  in 
bulk  or  for  left-over,  used  clothing.  Our  needs  are  for  basics  but 
not  THAT  basic.  The  new  coats  and  baby  things  Maureen  sent  and  the 
pretty  little  girls  outfit  that  Ken  and  his  wife  sent  are  the  kinds 
of  gifts  needed.  So  far,  Linda  said,  all  those  we  have  passed  these 
things  on  to  are  single  parents.  My  wife  has  a gift  for  befriending 
young  mothers  so  we  serve  as  emergency  babysitters  and  such. 

If  some  of  you  on  this  list  want  us  to  distribute  gifts  for  you 
we'll  do  it  if  you  keep  what  I said  in  mind.  We  can't  handle  a big 
truckload  but  we  do  know  many  people  who  are  in  need,  mostly  young 
and  with  several  children.  And  most  of  them  are  from  the  circle  of 
traditionals  that  I know  from  the  Sundance.  If  you  want  me  to  pass 
your  gifts  along  make  sure  they're  things  you  would  give  face  to  face 
and  it  will  be  fine.  Winter  clothes  and  toys  for  xmas.  What  we  don't 
give  to  acquaintances  we'll  give  to  the  various  communities  and  vets 
center.  Carter 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy.org 
gars@olagrande . net 
gars@sdf . lonestar .org 


, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 
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RE:  Crossings 


Date:  Mon,  3 Dec  2001  08:17:59  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CROSSINGS" 

November  27,  2001 

Vance  H.  Dim 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Services  for  Vance  Dim,  25,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Nov.  28  at  the  First  Navajo  Baptist  Church,  Crownpoint. 

Pastors  John  Lewis  and  George  Dim  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on 
private  family  land,  Nahodishgish 

Dim  died  Nov.  22  in  Crownpoint.  He  was  born  Aug.  1,  1976  in  Crownpoint 
into  the  Towering  House  and  Meadow  People. 

Dim  attended  Crownpoint  High  School,  Heavy  Equipment  Operator  School, 

San  Marcos,  Texas,  lob  Corp  in  Kentucky  and  Electrician  at  C.I.T.  He  was 
employeed  with  Elite  Electric  Co.,  Albuquerque. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Gabrielene  Dim;  daughters,  Vashawn  Dim  and 
Abigayle  Dim;  parents,  Harry  and  Alberta  Dim;  brothers,  Lance  Dim; 
sisters,  Bessileta  Dim  and  Chermaine  Dim  and  grandmother,  Lenna  Morgan. 

Dim  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Harlan  Dim. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dewayne  Dim,  Andy  Dim  Dr.,  Gabriel  Dim,  Edgar  Yazzie, 
Eugene  Dim  and  Curtis  Dim. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Nahodishgish  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Harlan  H.  Dim 

NAHODISHGISH  - Services  for  Harlan  H.  Dim,  16,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Nov.  28  at  the  First  Navajo  Baptist  Church,  Crownpoint.  Pastors 
Dohn  Lewis  and  George  Dim  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  private 
family  land,  Nahodishgish 

Dim  died  Nov.  22  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Oct.  14,  1985  in  Crownpoint 
into  the  Towering  House  for  the  Meadow  People. 

Dim  was  attending  Crownpoint  High  School,  he  was  a junior.  His  hobbies 
included  basketball,  football,  listening  to  music,  doing  art  work,  riding 
horses,  painting,  model  cars,  ATV  and  collecting  rap  CD's. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Harry  and  Alberta  Dim;  brothers,  Lance 
Dim;  sisters,  Bessileta  Dim  and  Chermaine  Dim  and  grandmother,  Lenna 
Morgan . 

Dim  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Vance  H.  Dim. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Larry  Halona,  Adrian  Thompson,  Lynold  Halona,  Travis 
Morgan,  Brian  Morgan  and  Nathaniel  Morgan. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Nahodishgish  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

November  28,  2001 

Tona  Vee  Shirley-Paymella 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Tona  Vee  Shirley-Paymella,  29,  will  be  held 
at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Nov.  29  at  Chinle  Presbyterian  Church.  Pastor  Dohn 
Rowe  and  Dimmy  Draper  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Chinle 
Community  Cemetery. 

Shirley  Paymella  died  Nov.  24  in  Tuba  City,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Feb.  12, 
1972  in  Abilene,  Texas  into  the  Tangle  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water 
People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Dennis  Paymella  of  Chinle;  parents, 

Winnie  and  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  both  of  Chinle;  sons,  Levi  Howard  and  Benjamin 
Paymella  both  of  Chinle,  Ariz.;  daughters,  Ellen  Howard,  Nichole  Paymella, 
Sarah  Paymella  and  Stephaine  Paymella  all  of  Chinle;  brothers,  Derome 
Hunter,  Donathan  Hunter,  Dacoby  Shirley,  Doby  Shirley  and  Dosiah  Shirley 
all  of  Chinle;  sisters,  Victoria  Chee,  Dacqueline  Hunter,  LaVina  Hunter, 


Veronica  Hunter,  Violet  Hunter,  Barbara  Shirley,  Dolan  Shirley  and  Trissi 
Shirley,  all  of  Chinle;  and  grandparents,  Dohn  Henry  and  Rose  Henry  of 
Blackrock,  Ariz.  both  of  Blackrock,  Ariz. 

Shirley-Paymella  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sister,  Dohanna  Hunter; 
brother,  Dino  Doe  Shirley  and  grandparents,  Stella  Shirley  and  Doe 
Shirley  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Murphy  Chee,  Mikki  Echikunowoke,  Aaron  Henry, 
Donathan  Hunter,  Doseph  Paymella  and  Kumo. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Andrew  A.  Begay 

PINEDALE  - Services  for  Andrew  Begay,  45,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Thursday,  Nov.  29  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Rev.  Henry  Yazzie  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Begay  died  Nov.  21  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dec.  4,  1955  in  Fort  Wingate 
into  the  Mountain  Cove  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Begay  attended  Day  School  in  Pinedale,  Church  Rock  Elementary  School  and 
Wingate  High  School.  He  was  employed  with  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  Rock  Island  Railroad,  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  United 
Nuclear  Mine  in  Church  Rock,  Gulf  Mine  in  Mariano  Lake  and  Crown  King 
Western  Mine  in  Phoenix.  His  hobbies  included  silversmithing,  attending 
to  livestock  and  participating  in  rodeo. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Eckerson  Begay  and  Austin  Begay  both  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  daughters,  Mildred  Holmes  and  Romanda  Hernandez  both  of 
Salt  Lake  City;  mother,  Alice  Begay  of  Pinedale;  brothers,  Edison  Begay, 
Darrell  Begay  and  Rev.  Darrellson  Donah  Begay;  sisters,  Margie  W. 

Pichardo  of  Gallup;  Rose  Mary  Redlegs  of  Dupree,  S.D.  and  Alta  Mae  Dohnson 
of  Pinedale;  and  five  grandchildren. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father.  Rev.  Kenneth  A.  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Wanda  Rose  Morgan 

WOODSPRING,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Wanda  Morgan,  39,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Nov.  29  at  Presbyterian  Church,  Ganado,  Ariz.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Kinlichee  Community  Cemetery,  Kinlichee,  Ariz. 

Morgan  died  Nov.  18  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Dan.  5,  1962  in  Ganado  into 
the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Morgan  attended  school  in  Ganado  and  Navajo,  N.M.  She  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  and  in  the  reserves.  She  did  beadwork  and  rug  weaving. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Truddie  Freeman  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Nikita 
Freeman  and  Tajah  Freeman  both  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.;  mother,  Martha 
George;  brothers,  Peterson  Morgan,  George  Morgan  and  Timothy  George  all  of 
Woodsprings  and  Dimmie  George  Dr.  of  Burnside,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Mary  Ann 
Baloo  of  Fort  Defiance,  Eleanor  Morgan  of  Gallup  Dollie  Yazzie  of  Ganado 
and  Coleen  George  of  Woodsprings;  grandmother,  Dade  Morgan  and  one 
grandchild . 

Morgan  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Peter  Morgan;  brothers, 

Taben  and  Alexander  Morgan  and  grandparents,  Kee  Morgan,  Taben  and  Annie 
Morgan . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Peterson  Morgan,  George  Morgan,  Dimmie  George  Dr., 
Timothy  George,  Shane  George  and  Ambrose  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Martha  George's  residence. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

November  29,  2001 
Mary  Bailey 

CASAMERO  LAKE  - Services  for  Mary  Bailey,  87,  will  held  at  1:30  p.m., 
Friday,  Nov.  30  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Harry  D.  Largo  and  Dones 
Delgarito  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Bailey  died  Nov.  24  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Feb.  20,  1914  in  Smith  Lake. 

Bailey  was  a rugweaver  and  homemaker. 

Survivors  include  her  niece,  Bessie  W.  Enrico  of  Littlewater;  nephew. 


Tommy  Woody  of  Smith  Lake  and  aunts,  Denny  Bruce  and  Bessie  Charley  both 
of  Casamero  Lake. 

Bailey  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Mr.  Bailey;  brother.  Little 
Tom;  and  sisters,  Mary  Bruce  and  Mary  Sanchez. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Leslie  Johnson 

VANDERWAGEN  - Services  for  Leslie  Johnson,  28,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  Nov.  30  at  the  Assembly  of  God  Church,  Crownpoint.  Rev.  Carlos 
Baki  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  land,  Crownpoint. 

Johnson  died  Nov.  23  in  Crownpoint.  He  was  born  Oct.  20,  1973  in 
Crownpoint  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into 
the  Water  People. 

Johnson  attented  Crownpoint  Boarding  School,  Crownpoint  High  School  and 
Wingate  High  School.  He  was  employed  with  Al-Zuni  Hopi,  Gallup  as  a 
silversmith . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Charlene  Joe  of  Vanderwagen;  sons,  Julian 
and  Julius  Johnson  of  Vanderwagen;  daughters,  Charmain  Johnson  of 
Vanderwagen;  parents,  Ella  Johnson  of  Crownpoint  and  Clark  R.  Teller  of 
Pinedale;  brothers,  Kevin  Teller  of  Crownpoint;  sisters,  Cornelia,  Cynthia, 
Carmelita,  Crystal,  Camelia  Teller  and  Shania  Johnson  all  of  Crownpoint. 

Johnson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents.  Bill  and  Ada  Johnson, 
Mary  and  Charley  Teller  Sr.  and  Mae  J.  Nez  and  great-grandmother,  Mary 
Crawford . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tyson  Johnson,  William  Johnson,  Dennison  Beyal, 

Jonah  Toledo,  Luther  Joe  and  Benson  Beyal.  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements. 

Willard  L.  Arthur 

CRYSTAL  - Services  for  Willard  L.  Arthur,  35,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  Nov.  30  at  the  Navajo  Baptist  Church,  Navajo.  Pastor  Roscoe  D. 

Smith  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  land.  Crystal. 

Arthur  died  Nov.  24  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Jan.  16,  1966  in 
Shiprock  into  the  Salt  People  for  the  Towering  House  People. 

Arthur  attended  Window  Rock  High  School.  He  was  a laborer  and  carpenter 
for  various  construction  companies.  His  hobbies  include  basketball, 
football,  fishing  and  camping. 

Survivors  include  his  daughter,  Ashleigh  Rene  Arthur;  brothers,  Samuel 
Arthur  of  Lander,  Wyo.,  Leonard  Arthur  Jr.  of  Farmington  and  Manuel  Arthur 
of  Crystal;  sisters,  Phyllis  Aguilera  of  Apache  Junction,  Ariz.,  Janielle 
Arthur  and  Landra  Benally  both  of  Fruitland,  Virginia  Benally  and  Delores 
Hunt  both  of  Crystal. 

Arthur  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Leonard  Arthur  and  Mary 
Agnes  Hobbs  and  sister,  Rita  Arthur. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Leonard  Arthur  Jr.,  Edison  James  Jr.,  Myron  Gould, 
Marvin  Mose,  Ross  Begay  Jr.  and  Basilio  Tsebetsaye.  The  family  will 
receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services  at  Crystal  Chapter 
House . 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  1-2,  2001 
Dinah  M.  Yazza 

SAWMILL,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Dinah  Yazza,  61,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m., 
Monday,  Dec.  3 at  the  Good  Shepherd  Church,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  Rev. 

David  Clark  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  a family  cemetery. 

Sawmill . 

Yazza  died  Nov.  29  in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was  born  Aug.  18,  1940  in 
Sawmill  into  the  Edge  of  Water  for  the  Tobacco  People  Red  Running  into 
the  Water. 

Yazza  attended  Sawmill  Day  School  Primary  and  Elementary,  Fort  Wingate 
Junior  High,  high  school  in  Anadarko,  Okla.  and  St.  Joseph  College, 
Albuquerque.  She  was  employed  as  Dorm  Attendent  at  the  Tohatchi  BIA  School 
and  as  a Community  Development  worker  for  Sawmill,  Ariz.  She  worked  for 
General  Dynamics  and  later  as  a telephone  operator  for  Navajo 


Communications,  where  she  retired  from.  She  was  a council  member  for  the 
ECN  Council  for  the  Episcopal  Church,  Navajoland.  Her  hobbies  included 
sewing,  baking  and  puzzles. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Melvin  S.  Yazza  of  Tempe,  Ariz.;  daughters, 
Lynnette  R.  Etsitty  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  Lisa  H.  Yazza  of  Sawmill, 
and  Elaine  H.  Yazza  of  Window  Rock;  mother,  Madge  W.  Segodi  of  Sawmill; 
brothers,  Donald  R.  Segodi  and  Wilbert  Segodi  both  of  Sawmill;  sisters, 
Diane  D.  Kanuho  of  Sawmill,  Doris  D.  Segodi  and  Delphine  A.  Segodi  both  of 
Fort  Defiance  and  nine  grandchildren . 

Yazza  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Marshall  H.  Segodi  and 
brothers,  Ronald  Segodi  and  Wallace  Segodi. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dune  Marshall,  Rydell  Segodi,  Stanley  Tilden, 

Wilbert  Segodi,  Gilbert  Tilden  and  Gilbert  L.  Bahe. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  family  residence.  Sawmill. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ernest  Dale  Sr. 

TWIN  LAKES  - Services  for  Ernest  Dale  Sr.,  58,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Monday,  Dec.  3 at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Tohatchi.  Dohn  Middlestat 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Dale  died  Nov.  27  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Sept.  12,  1943  in 
Naschitti  into  the  Tangle  People  for  the  Bitter  Water  Clan. 

Dale  graduated  from  Wingate  High  School  and  attended  Haskell  Dr.  College 
He  worked  for  the  railroad  and  at  Gallup  High  School.  His  hobbies 
included  silversmithing  and  playing  the  guitar  and  piano.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Marie  Dale  of  Twin  Lakes;  sons,  Delvin  L.  Dale  and 
Orville  Dale  both  of  Gallup,  Ernest  Dale  Dr.,  Arnold  D.  Dale  both  of  Twin 
Lakes  and  Dohnny  Tsosie  of  San  Diego,  Calif.;  daughters,  Victoria  A. 
Livingston  of  Mexican  Springs  and  Yolanda  L.  Britton  of  Mayport,  Fla.; 
mother.  Laurel  Dale  of  Naschitti;  brothers.  Dames  Dale  of  Phoenix,  Wallace 
Dale  of  Gallup,  Bobby  Dale,  Ronald  Dale,  and  Albert  Dale  all  of 
Naschitti;  sisters,  Harrietti  Becenti,  Kathryn  Borunda  and  Karen  Dale  all 
of  Naschitti,  Martha  Daw  of  Tuba  City,  Ariz.  Marie  Maloney  of  Shonto, 

Ariz.  Anita  Brown  of  Twin  Lakes,  Lula  Walters  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  and 
Eva  Willoughby  of  Mexican  Springs;  12  grandchildren. 

Dale  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Hoskie  Dale  and  five  children. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Delvin  L.  Dale,  Arnold  D.  Dale,  Orville  E.  Dale, 
Robert  Livingston  Dr.,  Christopher  Britton  and  Dohnny  Tsosie. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Twin  Lakes  Chapter  House. 

Tommy  Day  Dixon 

REHOBOTH  - Services  for  Tommy  Dixon,  50,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Monday 
Dec.  3 at  the  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Dake  Yazzie  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  follow  at  City  Cemetery. 

Dixon  died  Nov.  28  in  Albuqueruque.  He  was  born  May  17,  1951  in  Gallup 
into  the  Meadow  People  for  the  Black  Streak  Ends  People. 

Dixon  attended  Church  Rock  Elementary  School  and  DFK  School.  He  was  a 
self-employed  carpenter,  sheephearder  and  artist.  His  hobbies  included 
playing  guitar  and  cooking. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Derry  Dixon,  Thompson  Dixon  and  Gerald  D. 
Dixon  all  of  Gallup;  Dennifer  Dixon  of  Gallup;  brothers,  Frank  Dixon  Dr. 
of  Rehoboth,  Kenneth  D.  Dixon  of  Grants,  Albert  D.  Dixon  Sr.  and  Gibon 
Dixon  Sr.  both  of  Gallup;  sisters,  Rosemary  W.  Yazzie  of  Gallup,  Victoria 
Dixon  of  Sundance,  Lucille  D.  Herrera  of  Provo,  Utah,  Alice  D.  White, 
Fannie  D.  White  and  Betty  D.  Dixon  all  of  Rehoboth;  and  five  gandchildren . 

Dixon  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Lillie  W.  Dixon;  parents, 

Nellie  D.  and  Frank  Dixon  Sr.;  brother,  Robert  Deff  Dixon  and  sister, 
Elizabeth  D.  Dixon. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Derry  Y.  Dixon,  Gerald  D.  Dixon,  Gilbert  Smith, 
Deraid  Vandever,  Dames  Begay,  Dackerson  Howe,  Albert  Dixon  Dr.  and  Merle 
Dixon . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Tommy  Day  Dixon 

REHOBOTH  - Services  for  Tommy  Dixon,  50,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Monday 
Dec.  3 at  the  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  lake  Yazzie  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  follow  at  City  Cemetery. 

Dixon  died  Nov.  28  in  Albuqueruque.  He  was  born  May  17,  1951  in  Gallup 
into  the  Meadow  People  for  the  Black  Streak  Ends  People. 

Dixon  attended  Church  Rock  Elementary  School  and  DFK  School.  He  was  a 
self-employed  carpenter,  sheephearder  and  artist.  His  hobbies  included 
playing  guitar  and  cooking. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Derry  Dixon,  Thompson  Dixon  and  Gerald  D. 
Dixon  all  of  Gallup;  Dennifer  Dixon  of  Gallup;  brothers,  Frank  Dixon  Dr. 
of  Rehoboth,  Kenneth  D.  Dixon  of  Grants,  Albert  D.  Dixon  Sr.  and  Gibon 
Dixon  Sr.  both  of  Gallup;  sisters,  Rosemary  W.  Yazzie  of  Gallup,  Victoria 
Dixon  of  Sundance,  Lucille  D.  Herrera  of  Provo,  Utah,  Alice  D.  White, 
Fannie  D.  White  and  Betty  D.  Dixon  all  of  Rehoboth;  and  five  gandchildren . 

Dixon  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Lillie  W.  Dixon;  parents, 

Nellie  D.  and  Frank  Dixon  Sr.;  brother,  Robert  Deff  Dixon  and  sister, 
Elizabeth  D.  Dixon. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Derry  Y.  Dixon,  Gerald  D.  Dixon,  Gilbert  Smith, 
Deraid  Vandever,  Dames  Begay,  Dackerson  Howe,  Albert  Dixon  Dr.  and  Merle 
Dixon . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2001  the  Gallup  Independent. 

November  28,  2001 
Vincent  Virgil  Martin 

PINE  RIDGE  - Vincent  Virgil  Martin,  56,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday,  Nov.  25 
2001,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  six  sons,  David  Martin  and  Vincent  Martin,  both  of 
Slim  Buttes,  Robert  Martin,  Manderson,  and  Dale  Martin,  Louis  Martin  and 
Lawrence  Martin,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  two  daughters,  Lisa  Martin  and  Dulia 
Martin,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  eight  brothers,  Samuel  Martin  Dr.  and  Francis 
Martin,  both  of  Slim  Buttes,  Kenneth  Returns  and  Darrell  Martin,  both  of 
Pine  Ridge,  Tony  Martin,  Porcupine,  Chris  Martin,  Post  Falls,  Idaho, 

Manuel  Martin,  Oglala,  and  David  Martin,  Buffalo  Gap;  two  sisters,  Marilyn 
Martin,  Buffalo  Gap,  and  Geralyn  Martin,  Rapid  City;  and  16  grandchildren. 

One-night  wake  begins  at  3 p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  29,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall 
in  Pine  Ridge. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  30,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  and  the  Rev.  Leon  Matthews 
officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Slim  Buttes. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Rose  Red  Hair 

PINE  RIDGE  - Rose  Red  Hair,  91,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Monday,  Nov.  26,  2001, 
in  Hot  Springs. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Dorothy  Freeman,  Pine  Ridge,  and 
numerous  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

One-night  wake  begins  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  29,  at  Brother  Rene 
Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  30,  at  the  hall 
with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  and  the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon  officiating.  Floyd  Hand 
will  officiate  at  traditional  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  30,  2001 
Leona  M.  Belt 

PINE  RIDGE  - Leona  M.  Belt,  53,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Tuesday,  Nov.  27,  2001, 
in  Pine  Ridge. 


Survivors  include  three  daughters,  Delpha  Two  Bulls  and  Tamera  Two  Bulls 
both  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Leslie  Two  Bulls,  Sioux  Falls;  four  sisters,  Vurge 
Yankton,  Pine  Ridge,  Christine  Provost,  Oglala,  Marge  Spider,  Manderson, 
and  Sarah  Spoon  Hunter,  Riverton,  Wyo.;  and  14  grandchildren . 

Two-night  wake  begins  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  1,  at  Brother  Rene 
Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Dec.  3,  at  Brother  Rene  Catholic 
Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Asa  Wilson  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Makasan  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Manson  L.  Brings  Plenty 

PINE  RIDGE  - Manson  L.  Brings  Plenty,  41,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday,  Nov. 
25,  2001,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Mary  lane  Broken  Nose  and  Leroy  Brings 
Plenty,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  three  sisters,  Charlotte  Frogg,  Charlene 
Brings  Plenty  and  Barbara  Brings  Plenty,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  and  two 
brothers,  Marvin  Brings  Plenty  and  Bervin  Brings  Plenty,  both  of  Pine 
Ridge . 

Two-night  wake  begins  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  1,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in 
Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Dec.  3,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

November  27,  2001 

Jimmy  C.  Benally 

Jimmy  C.  Benally,  76,  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.,  died  Sunday,  Nov.  25,  2001 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Bessie  Benally;  one  son,  Larry  Benally  of 
Teec  Nos  Pos;  and  eight  daughters,  Irene  White  of  Mexican  Water,  Ariz., 
Roselyn  Dim  of  Shiprock,  Duanita  Benally,  Dulia  Boyd,  Lula  Benally,  Susan 
Benally  and  Selena  Benally,  all  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  and  Lucinda  Boyd  of 
Cortez,  Colo.;  and  two  brothers,  Lester  Roy  and  Posey  McRoy,  both  of 
Sweetwater,  Ariz.  He  was  blessed  with  17  grandchildren  and  seven  great- 
grandchildren . 

Jimmy  was  a faithful  member  of  the  Teec  Nos  Pos  Southern  Baptist  Church, 
and  was  serving  his  church  in  the  capacity  of  deacon  at  the  time  of  his 
death . 

Funeral  services  will  start  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Nov.  29,  2001,  at 
Deeper  Faith  Ministries  of  Kirtland,  with  the  Rev.  Tena  R.  Yazzie 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Kirtland  Community  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Sheldon  Boyd,  Nelson  Boyd  Jr.,  Reynold  Begay,  Alfred 
McRoy,  Timothy  Benally  and  Emerson  McRoy.  Alternate  pallbearers  will  be 
Delbert  Saltwater  and  Calvin  Hadley. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

December  02,  2001 
Gilbert  H.  Yazzie  Sr. 

Gilbert  H.  Yazzie  Sr.  of  Sanostee  died  Thursday,  Nov.  29,  2001. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Bessie  M.  Yazzie.  Surviving  children  are 
Loretta  Foster,  Lolita  Yazzie,  Delta  Yazzie  and  Gilbert  H.  Yazzie  Dr.;  and 
10  grandchildren.  Brothers  include  Don  Yazzie,  Thomas  Yazzie  and  the  late 
Charles  Yazzie  of  Sanostee. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  the  Shiprock  Catholic  Church  at  10  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  Dec.  4,  2001,  followed  by  a reception  for  relatives  and 
friends . 

Copyright  c.  1999-2001  MediaNews  Group,  Inc/Farmington  Daily  Times. 
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Teaming  up  to  help  children 

BY  lODI  RAVE  LEE  Lincoln  lournal  Star 

Wednesday,  Nov.  28,  2001 

"Let  us  put  our  minds  together  and  see  what  life  we  can  make  for  our 
children."  - Sitting  Bull 

BISMARCK,  N.D.  - She  knows  this:  The  Creator  made  every  child  sacred. 

But  Deborah  Painte  is  puzzled. 

"If  children  are  sacred,  why  is  it  we're  sending  them  away?  Would  we 
push  sacred  objects  away,  like  a pipe  or  drum?"  she  asked.  "If  they're 
sacred,  we  need  to  treat  them  like  they're  sacred." 

Painte  oversees  the  Sacred  Child  Project,  based  at  the  United  Tribes 
Technical  College.  The  5-year-old  program  created  mental  health  service 
centers  for  Native  children  living  on  North  Dakota's  reservations. 

Dismal  statistics  prompted  the  need.  Native  youth  represented  just  7 
percent  of  the  state's  population,  but  made  up  more  than  30  percent  of 
children  in  the  state  mental  health  hospital,  group  homes,  foster  care  and 
correctional  centers. 

"The  whole  idea  about  Sacred  Child  is  to  keep  the  child  in  the  home,  and 
at  the  very  least  to  keep  the  child  in  the  community,"  said  Doe  Walker, 
Sacred  Child  development  specialist. 

The  project  provides  a bridge  between  professional  services  and 
traditional  healing  practices.  Youths  ages  1 to  22  participate  through 
referral  or  private  placement. 

"By  the  time  we  get  them,  many  don't  have  any  hope  left,"  Painte  said. 
"Some  are  suicidal.  Some  are  self-destructive.  Some  have  assaultive 
behavior  toward  others." 

The  project  helps  families  develop  a team  to  help  youths  "grow 
positively  in  mind,  body,  spirit  and  emotions."  In  concept,  the  child  is 
at  the  center  of  the  team,  surrounded  by  the  family. 

It  also  includes  an  important  outer  ring  of  spiritual  people  who  can 
help  them  heal. 

"What  kept  us  alive  all  these  years?  Why  are  we  still  here  after  all 
that  has  happened  to  us?"  asked  Painte.  "It  was  those  things." 

While  conventional  clinical  services  call  for  therapists,  psychologists, 
and  counselors.  Sacred  Child  emphasizes  using  traditional  healers,  clans, 
extended  family,  churches  and  ceremonies. 

"We're  saying,  how  do  you  change  your  clinical  services  to  fit  our 
culture,  to  fit  how  we  are?  Our  culture  has  been  here  long  before  your 
clinical  services,"  she  said. 

Since  the  project's  inception,  tribes  in  other  states  have  developed 
models  similar  to  Sacred  Child,  which  itself  was  modeled  after  a 
nationally  known  "wraparound"  approach. 

Painte  credits  the  project's  success  to  a spirit  of  cooperation.  While 
many  relationships  between  states  and  tribes  tend  to  be  strained.  Sacred 
Child  and  North  Dakota's  children  and  family  agency  have  built  a bridge 
between  two  cultures. 

Sacred  Child  affiliates  will  soon  help  train  state  workers,  and  the 
state  is  supporting  computer  systems  for  project  sites  on  the  reservations. 

Said  Paul  Ronningen,  director  of  the  state  Children  and  Family  Services: 
"We  have  deep  respect  for  what  each  other  is  doing.  As  long  as  we  can 
maintain  it,  so  much  the  better." 
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Physically,  spiritually  and  mentally,  Wakinyan  Thomas  lives  a well- 
adjusted  life  on  Nebraska's  Santee  Sioux  Reservation. 

Fie  plays  basketball,  boxes,  hunts  and  like  to  fish.  Lie's  free  from  drugs 
and  alcohol  and  he's  on  track  to  graduate  from  high  school  in  2003.  He  has 
completed  five  Sun  Dance  ceremonies.  He  can  sing  the  traditional  songs. 

But  on  another  level,  the  17-year-old  is  harboring  painful  memories  - of 
relatives  he's  never  met,  of  violence  he's  never  witnessed,  memories 
rooted  in  the  tragic  history  of  his  Dakota  ancestors. 

As  U.S.  indigenous  people  step  into  the  21st  century,  "historical 
unresolved  grief"  - stemming  from  past  loss  of  land,  lives  and  culture  - 
is  like  a fire  that  won't  die,  rekindling  itself  in  each  new  generation, 
according  to  experts  versed  in  trauma  and  healing  in  Native  communities. 

"Our  trauma  that  we  experienced  during  the  European  days,  six 
generations  of  youth  are  still  feeling  it  today,"  said  Rick  Thomas, 
Wakinyan 's  father  and  a consultant  with  the  Red  Road  Approach  in 
Vermillion,  S.D. 

This  trauma  can  be  devastating,  surfacing  as  depression,  anxiety,  health 
problems  and  alcoholism,  said  Maria  Yellow  Horse  Brave  Heart,  director  of 
the  Takini  Network  in  Rapid  City,  S.D. 

"Some  people  are  doing  research  on  memory  and  whether  it  can  be 
inherited,"  she  said.  "For  our  people,  we  would  also  think  about  the 
spiritual  connection  to  ancestors  and  ancestors'  spirits,  without  proper 
ceremonies  to  wipe  the  tears  of  survivors,  people  might  be  carrying  some 
of  the  grief  from  the  ancestors." 

And  the  tangled  effects  of  that  ancestral  grief  - the  depression,  the 
anxiety,  the  alcoholism,  the  pain  of  so  many  generations  - can  be  deadly. 

In  many  cases,  experts  say,  historical  grief  can  lead  to  suicide. 


Bonnie  Davis  was  a girl  on  North  Dakota's  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation, 
when  her  mother  tried  to  kill  herself.  It  was  the  first  of  several 
attempts  her  mother  made. 

In  the  end,  though,  her  father  killed  her  mother  before  turning  the  gun 
on  himself  - an  act  she  blames  on  her  parents'  drinking. 

"I  knew  if  there  wouldn't  been  no  alcohol,  my  folks  would  be  alive,"  she 
said.  "I  know  they'd  still  be  here.  They  were  good  people,  it  was  just 
when  they  started  drinking." 

But  it  was  a lesson  she  didn't  immediately  learn.  Two  years  ago  this 
month,  Davis  tried  taking  her  own  life.  This,  too,  she  blames  on  alcohol. 

"I  realized  I had  to  change  something  about  my  lifestyle,"  she  said, 
"otherwise  I would  end  up  dead." 

She's  been  alcohol-free  since  the  day  she  nearly  drove  into  a river  in 
Colorado.  Today,  she  is  a student  at  Haskell  Indian  Nations  University  in 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  majoring  in  social  work  with  an  emphasis  on  chemical 
dependency  in  Native  communities. 

"I  hate  alcohol,"  she  said.  "I  hate  what  it's  done  to  our  people.  Yet, 
it's  so  preventable." 

Kenneth  lames  Buckley,  a injury  prevention  student  at  United  Tribes 
Technical  College  in  Bismarck,  N.D.,  is  also  aware  of  alcohol's  deadly 
connection  to  suicide. 

Buckley  has  known  10  people  from  10  families  who  have  committed  suicide 
on  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota  reservations.  He  knew  six  personally. 

Most  of  them,  he  said,  were  killed  by  alcohol. 

"When  they  were  sober,  they  didn't  have  that  attitude  to  go  that  far." 

He  counts  a nephew  in  his  early  20s  among  the  victims. 

"One  day  I was  driving  with  him,"  Buckley  said.  "He  shared  with  me  that 


no  one  cares.  One  of  the  things  he  mentioned  is,  'I'm  going  to  kill 
myself.'  At  the  time  I didn't  take  him  seriously. 

"In  his  own  way  he  was  probably  reaching  out  to  me.  I didn't  consider 

the  seriousness,  the  yearning  of  his  call.  At  the  time,  I gave  my  heart  to 

him.  I did  tell  him,  'Hey,  I care  for  you.  I love  you.'  That's  automatic. 

That's  how  you  respond." 

It  wasn't  enough. 

"I've  learned  you  have  to  go  further." 


The  roots  of  historical  trauma  can  be  centuries  old,  dating  to  the 
violent  struggles  stemming  from  white  settlement. 

Or  it  can  be  more  recent  and  less  bloody  - the  legacy  of  the  decades- 
long  effort  to  assimilate  Natives  in  government  boarding  schools. 

"It  separated  families  and  pulled  children  out  of  cultural  environments. 
It  disempowered  parents,"  Brave  Heart  said.  "It  was  a message  that 
something  was  wrong  with  our  culture  that  we  weren't  able  to  raise  our  own 
kids,  plus  it  imposed  a foreign  culture  on  us,  which  was  often  the 
opposite  of  our  own." 

Youths  often  spent  their  entire  education  in  boarding  schools  that  could 
be  rife  with  spiritual,  sexual  and  physical  abuse,  she  said.  The  result?  A 
cycle  that  started  when  generations  of  Native  parents  experienced  such 
abuses  at  boarding  schools  and  passed  those  abuses  to  their  children. 

But  even  Native  youth  who  live  otherwise  normal  lives  - free  from  direct 
abuse,  free  from  government  boarding  schools  - can  carry  the  burden  of  a 
tragic  history. 

Rick  Thomas,  of  the  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  of  Nebraska,  always  has  been 
involved  in  his  son's  life.  So  he  was  surprised  when  Wakinyan  recently 
shared  the  pain  he  felt  from  his  Isanti  Dakota  ancestry. 

Wakinyans's  knowledge  of  the  tragedies  and  abuses  that  led  to  the 
relocation  of  the  Santee  from  Minnesota  to  Nebraska  caused  tears  to  well, 
making  it  hard  for  the  young  man  to  speak. 

"You  can  just  about  bet,  there's  a lot  of  grief,"  his  father  said.  "As 
soon  as  he  started  talking,  he  got  emotional." 

But  he's  glad  is  son  was  open.  "Feelings  are  critical,"  he  said.  "We 
need  to  teach  our  children  how  to  express  it  or  they  will  suppress  it." 

Even  though  the  young  man  didn't  live  the  trauma,  he  knows  the  history 
and  shares  the  collective  memory,  the  father  said. 

Upon  European  arrival  to  North  America,  Isanti  history  has  been  shrouded 
in  blood  and  survival.  Thomas  quickly  recounted  the  tribe's  forced 
relocations,  battles  and  massacres: 

"...  marched  from  Santee  . . . baby  taken  out  of  the  mother's  hands 
and  hit  against  the  house  . . . put  scalding  water  on  us  in  the  freezing 
winter  . . . women  and  children  . . . made  them  watch  their  men  being 
killed  ..." 

All  of  this  can  weigh  as  heavily  on  young  man  now  as  it  did  then. 

"I  see  in  my  son  a lot  of  anger,"  Thomas  said.  Youths  ask:  "'Why  us?  At 
that  time,  they  say,  'Why  us?'" 


Trauma  must  be  acknowledged  before  healing  can  take  place,  say  those 
involved  with  Native  communities. 

"If  they're  not  aware,  they're  not  coping  with  it,"  Brave  Heart  said.  "I 
think  they  attempt  to  cope  by  erecting  different  types  of  defenses,  things 
like  psychic  numbing,  depression,  self -destructive  behavior,  anxiety, 
trying  to  make  up  for  the  past  by  sacrificing  self." 

In  Nebraska,  the  Santee  is  acknowledging  death  among  their  people.  The 
community  has  started  to  memorialize  37  Santee  hanged  in  Mankato,  Minn., 
the  day  after  Christmas  1862.  Those  who  died  were  accused  of  participating 
in  the  Minnesota  Uprising  of  1862,  in  which  white  settlers  died  over  land 
disputes . 

While  communities  need  to  grieve,  the  healing  process  starts  with 
individuals,  said  Don  Coyhis,  director  of  the  White  Bison  Society  in 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  From  there,  individuals  can  help  heal  families, 
and  families  can  help  communities. 

Individuals  can  begin  healing  through  spirituality  and  daily  prayers, 
Buckley  said.  "Prayer  should  be  a constant,  not  something  triggered  by 


trauma . " 

As  for  groups,  Coyhis  suggests  creating  a "talking  circle,"  or  gathering, 
so  people  can  talk  about  issues. 

"It's  important  (that)  people  start  talking  in  places  where  it's  safe," 
he  said. 

Thomas  agrees.  Twenty  years  ago,  he  and  Gene  Thin  Elk  of  Vermillion, 

S.D.,  organized  the  Red  Road  Approach,  which  promotes  holistic  healing 
through  a cultural  perspective. 

Clayton  Small,  a Native  community  wellness  trainer  with  Accessing  Native 
American  Training  (ANAT!)  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  does  his  part  for 
communities  by  presenting  healing  workshops  for  youth  and  adults. 

Hundreds  of  young  people  attended  a workshop  he  staged  last  month  at  the 
annual  National  Indian  Education  Association  conference  in  Billings,  Mont. 
Small  engages  youth  with  humor  and  activities  while  addressing  such 
serious  issues  as  alcoholism,  drug  addictions  and  multigenerational  trauma. 

But  he  always  delivers  an  underlying  message. 

"The  heart  of  this  healing  work  is  spirituality  and  ceremonies,"  he  said. 
It  begins  by  asking  for  help.  "Whatever  form  of  higher  power  you  believe 
in,  you  can't  do  this  work  alone." 

And  the  work  is  getting  done,  Janine  Pease  Pretty  On  Top,  a tribal 
educator  from  Montana's  Crow  Reservation,  said  healing  efforts  are  helping 
Native  people  acknowledge  their  history,  and  not  be  burdened  by  it. 

"That  time  has  arrived,"  she  said.  "We're  really  coming  away  from  the 
injury  and  damage." 

She  added:  "As  individuals,  the  young  people  will  look  into  their  family 
history,  but  they  won't  have  to  bear  the  pain,  they  don't  have  to  have  a 
damaged  spirit." 

Jodi  Rave  Lee  covers  Native  issues  for  Lee  Newspapers. 

She  can  be  reached  at  (402)  473-7240  or  jrave@journalstar .com. 
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Indian  youths  take  charge 
By  JODI  RAVE  LEE 
For  The  Gazette 

Kenneth  "Tuffy"  Helgeson  had  lost  enough  classmates.  Suicide  took  two  of 
them.  An  alcohol-related  accident  claimed  a third. 

So  the  17-year-old  helped  create  a youth  council  on  Montana's  Fort 
Belknap  Reservation. 

"We  started  this  council  to  see  what  we  could  do  to  prevent  suicide," 
Helgeson  said.  "We  helped  make  the  statewide  suicide  prevention  plan, 
which  puts  out  information  and  tells  people  how  to  cope  with  suicidal 
people. " 

Helgeson  is  among  a growing  population  of  Native  teens  to  signal  a 
positive  shift  in  the  way  they  live  their  lives.  They  are  lives  free  of 
alcohol,  lives  bolstered  through  spiritual  connections  to  their  traditions 
and  cultures,  lives  spent  trying  to  make  a difference. 

"A  lot  of  our  youth,  in  their  own  families,  they've  broken  some  of  those 
cycles  of  dysfunction,"  said  Clayton  Small,  a national  consultant  for 
ANAT!,  a New  Mexico  organization  that  focuses  on  youth,  wellness  and 
healing.  "They're  embracing  language,  culture  and  ceremonies. 

"In  essence,  they're  proud  of  their  Indian  identity." 

This  is  their  story,  and  of  the  adults  who  work  to  empower  them.  It's  a 
story  of  a generation  with  opportunities  unavailable  to  past  generations. 


"There  is  tremendous  promise  in  this  generation/'  said  tribal  educator 
Danine  Pease  Pretty  On  Top,  former  president  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  Tribal 
College  on  Montana's  Crow  Reservation.  "Our  people  have  never  had  the 
privilege  of  being  truly  educated  on  our  terms.  That  process  is  taking 
place  right  now  in  many  of  our  communities." 

She  attributes  part  of  that  success  to  the  30-year  history  of  tribal 
colleges,  which  have  been  able  to  educate  and  move  hundreds  of  Native 
teachers  into  the  school  system,  allowing  Native  youth  to  be  educated  on 
their  communities'  terms,  she  said. 

Native  leaders  say  other  opportunities  - including  youths'  ability  to 
travel,  step  into  mainstream  society  and  return  to  their  communities  with 
new  appreciation  - give  youth  a new  perspective.  It  gives  the  young 
generation  some  leadership  that  moves  beyond  what  they  call  "survivor 
mode. " 

Said  Kateri  Tuttle,  19,  a student  at  the  Fond  du  Lac  Tribal  Community 
College  in  Minneapolis:  "We  have  more  opportunities  and  we  have  to  realize 
our  opportunities.  The  thing  now  is  for  Indian  students  to  know  they're  as 
good  as  anyone." 

Helgeson  does.  And  he's  not  reluctant  to  work  with  peers  and  adults 
alike . 

"He  gets  right  in  there  and  organizes  events  and  activities,"  said  his 
aunt,  Doan  Racine.  "What  sets  him  apart  is  he  doesn't  care  what  people 
think.  He  just  makes  his  own  way." 

And  that's  a world  away  from  Racine's  generation. 

"When  I was  that  age,  I didn't  care  about  things  like  that,"  she  said  of 
his  community  activities.  "That's  the  difference  between  them  and  us.  They 
can  see  beyond." 

That  could  pose  a problem.  The  number  of  future  Native  leaders  is 
growing  faster  than  adults  can  find  opportunities  for  them. 

"The  challenge  for  adults  is  to  create  opportunities  and  access  for 
youth  leadership,  what  we  really  need  in  Indian  Country  is  a comprehensive 
leadership  program." 

Donathan  Windy  Boy,  a tribal  councilman  for  Montana's  Chippewa  Cree 
Tribe  of  the  Rocky  Boys  Reservation,  is  trying  to  tackle  that  challenge. 

In  Indian  Country,  65  percent  of  the  population  is  25  and  younger  - 
statistics  he  finds  alarming. 

"If  we  don't  pay  attention  to  those  numbers,"  he  said,  "we'll  be  in  a 
crisis  situation,  we'll  be  faced  with  another  dilemma." 

That  problem:  A lack  of  role  models  and  prospective  leaders.  For  those 
reasons.  Windy  Boy,  also  chairman  of  the  Montana-Wyoming  Tribal  Leaders 
Council,  has  organized  a youth  leadership  council  that  mirrors  the  one  he 
chairs . 

"Growing  up,  I had  nobody  to  look  up  to  as  far  as  Native  role  models, 
even  today  there's  hardly  any,  they're  few  and  far  between,"  he  said.  "I 
figure  by  empowering  youth,  they  can  recognize  leadership  among  themselves 
and  help  each  other." 


Despite  the  bright  future  for  Native  youth,  the  dark  cloud  of  alcohol,  a 
leading  contributor  to  suicide,  still  looms. 

Paulee  Small  of  Montana's  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  comes  from  a 
traditional  family.  The  13-year-old  participates  in  ceremonies  and  doesn't 
drink  or  smoke. 

But  she  does  try  to  support  "the  kids  that  have  parents  who  drink  and  do 
drugs . " 

It's  not  easy,  she  said.  "I  feel  bad  because  most  of  them  are  my 
friends . " 

She  was  among  a group  of  students  attending  the  National  Indian 
Education  Association  conference  in  Billings  last  month.  When  an  adult 
asked  how  grownups  could  empower  youth,  she  responded:  "Ask  the  kids 
first . " 

The  Lame  Deer  Dunior  High  support  group  at  her  school  is  a good  remedy 
to  keep  youths  busy  and  out  of  trouble,  she  said. 

Sharon  Bear  Comes  Out,  the  Lame  Deer  Dunior  High  guidance  counselor  and 


youth  support  group  adviser,  keeps  kids  busy  by  helping  them  learn  life 
skills.  They  cook  for  elders.  They  garden.  They  participate  in  the  sweat 
lodge . 

They  need  someone  to  teach  them,  she  said. 

"I  believe  in  what  I do.  We  need  to  empower  them,  the  community,  the 
youth,  the  full  circle.  It  has  to  be  everybody  working  together." 

The  youths  also  need  to  set  examples  for  one  another. 

So  if  they  want  to  participate  in  the  support  group,  they  must  agree  to 
be  role  models,  meaning  that  they  must  be  free  of  drugs  and  alcohol. 

Some  have  been  tempted  by  alcohol  but  have  learned  to  let  go.  Tuttle,  of 
Minnesota,  said  she  quit  drinking  four  months  ago. 

"My  life  has  been  completely  different  since  I've  been  sober,"  she  said. 
"I  didn't  want  to  drink  anymore.  It  makes  things  so  much  harder." 

It  was  also  hard  to  keep  away  even  after  growing  up  in  a home  with 
parents  who  didn't  drink. 

Said  her  mother,  Michelle  Thompson  Tuttle:  "Even  if  you  raise  them  in  a 
sober  lifestyle,  they  can  still  go  that  way.  It's  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  for  Indians  to  talk  about,  how  at  risk  we  are." 


The  presence  of  alcohol  in  Helgeson's  family  moved  him  in  the  other 
direction . 

"I  turned  to  the  old  ways,"  he  said.  "And  basically,  that's  what  set  the 
mode  for  what  I try  to  do  in  Indian  Country." 

Sporting  pressed  Wranglers,  cowboy  boots  and  a black  Stetson,  Helgeson 
comes  from  a ranching  family,  but  has  equally  embraced  his  tribal  heritage. 

For  the  good  of  future  Native  generations,  said  Clayton  Small,  Indian 
Country  needs  more  teens  like  Helgeson. 

"Part  of  our  challenge  is  how  do  we  get  younger  kids  to  be  aware  and 
heal?"  he  asked.  "Our  schools  need  to  recognize  that  there  needs  to  be  a 
sacred  place  in  our  schools. 

For  starters,  he  suggested  schools  hire  wellness  coordinators,  create 
Talking  Circles,  and  teach  kids  how  to  tap  their  spirituality  by  giving 
them  access  to  ceremonies. 

"The  school  has  to  reach  out  and  work  with  parents,  the  community  and 
tribal  programs,"  Clayton  Small  said. 

Getting  involved  means  getting  to  know  people  in  the  community. 

Bear  Comes  Out,  the  junior  high  counselor  in  Lame  Deer,  also  believes  in 
giving  youth  access  to  ceremonies.  Through  her  school's  support  group, 
teens  have  the  opportunity  to  go  into  a sweat  lodge  about  four  times  a 
week.  Typically,  20  to  25  show  up. 


Back  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  Helgeson  participates  in 
ceremonies,  learns  his  language  and  lives  a spiritually  connected  life. 

He's  not  alone.  "One  thing  I noticed  is  there's  a lot  of  young  people 
going  back  to  the  old  ways,"  he  said. 

He  has  organized  a drum  and  singing  group  and  helped  other  youth  get 
involved  in  Sun  Dance  and  sweat  lodge  ceremonies.  Next,  he  plans  to  work 
with  peers  on  language  preservation  on  a reservation  where  about  19  fluent 
speakers  exist. 

The  community  - from  little  kids  to  elders  - view  him  as  an  emerging 
leader,  said  lennifer  Perez,  24.  Her  brother  was  one  of  Helgeson's 
classmates  whose  death  was  ruled  a suicide,  although  her  family  believes 
his  death  was  accidental. 

Still,  she  credits  Helgeson  for  bringing  the  community  together. 

"It  had  affected  the  youth  so  deeply,"  she  said.  "They  realized  they 
needed  to  be  reached  out  to  and  their  issues  heard  on  a community  level." 
lodi  Rave  Lee  covers  Native  issues  for  The  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal  Star. 

She  can  be  reached  at  (402)  473-7240  or  jrave@journalstar.com 
Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Protestors  smoke  pipes  and  hope  for  communication 
Nov  27  2001  06:30  PM  EST 

EDMONTON  - People  upset  with  cuts  to  programs  for  aboriginal  children 
smoked  pipes  on  the  steps  of  the  Alberta  legislature  Tuesday. 

Aaron  Lee,  one  of  the  protestors,  hopes  the  ceremony  will  open  lines  of 
communication  with  the  government. 

"To  maybe  open  the  eyes  of  our  people  in  our  government,"  says  Lee, 
who's  program  of  teaching  native  dance  and  art  at  Ben  Calf  Robe  Elementary 
School,  in  north  Edmonton,  is  being  chopped. 

"To  maybe  have  them  have  a little  understanding,  to  give  them  some 
strength  and  possibly  some  wisdom." 

Lee  says  he  hopes  the  government  will  decide  to  keep  paying  for  early 
intervention  programs  for  high  risk  children. 

Copyright  c.  2001  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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3UDGE  ORDERS  NORTON,  McCALEB  TO  STAND  TRIAL  FOR  CONTEMPT 
Proceedings  Scheduled  to  Start  December  3 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  - A federal  judge  today  ordered  Interior  Secretary  Gale 
Norton  and  Assistant  Secretary  Neal  McCaleb,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  to  stand  trial  for  contempt  of  court,  citing  their  failure  to 
reform  the  Individual  Indian  Monies  (IIM)  trust  as  ordered  by  the  court 
and  accusing  them  of  committing  a fraud  on  the  court  by  misleading  the 
judge  about  their  misconduct. 

The  trial  is  scheduled  to  start  Monday,  December  3,  in  Washington,  D.C. 
If  held  in  contempt,  Norton  would  become  the  third  Cabinet  officer 
sanctioned  by  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  in  the  class  action 
(Cobell  v.  Norton)  brought  by  IIM  trust  beneficiaries  against  the 
Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Treasury  to  force  an  accounting  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  revenues  from  Indian-owned  lands.  McCaleb's  predecessor,  Kevin 
Gover,  also  was  held  in  contempt  by  Lamberth. 

In  a three-page  order,  Lamberth  cited  Norton  and  McCaleb  for  violating 
his  Dec.  21,  1999  order  to  clean  up  the  trust  and  provide  an  historical 
accounting,  and  for  lying  to  the  court  about  their  lack  of  progress  on 
trust  reform  in  false  quarterly  reports  to  the  judge.  Lamberth  also 
singled  out  their  failure  to  disclose  the  "true  status"  of  TAAMS  - a 
severely  troubled  new  computer  system  on  which  Interior  has  spent  $30 
million  - and  of  clean-up  of  accounting  data  essential  to  trust  reform. 

"Here  we  go  again,"  said  Elouise  Cobell,  who  is  the  lead  plaintiff  in 
the  case.  "It  is  unbelievable  that  Norton  and  McCaleb  wouldn't  have 
learned  their  lesson  from  Babbitt  and  Rubin.  This  is  proof  positive  that 
the  IIM  trust  must  be  taken  away  from  Interior  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a receiver  before  true  trust  reform  will  ever  have  a chance." 

Lamberth  based  much  of  today's  order  on  a series  of  scathing  reports 
submitted  by  a court  monitor,  Joseph  S.  Kieffer  III,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  judge  in  May  to  assess  Interior's  compliance  with  the  court's  trust 


reform  orders.  Kieffer's  reports  documented  repeated  falsehoods  in  what 
Interior  was  telling  the  judge  about  the  accounting,  TAAMS  and  data 
clean-up . 

The  Cobell  plaintiffs  have  asked  that  approximately  50  Interior  and 
Justice  Department  officials,  including  attorneys,  be  held  in  contempt  for 
violating  court  orders  and/or  misleading  the  judge.  Lamberth  said  in 
today's  order  that  he  was  deferring  action  on  all  but  Norton  and  McCaleb 
for  the  time  being. 
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Judge  Delays  Norton  Contempt  Hearing 
Friday  November  30  6:51  PM  ET 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - A judge  on  Friday  postponed  a hearing  to  determine 
whether  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  misled  the  court  about  efforts  to 
correct  a century  of  mismanagement  of  Indian  royalties. 

Government  attorneys  had  sought  to  delay  the  contempt  hearing  for  a 
month,  but  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  scolded  them  for  stalling 
and  set  the  hearing  for  Dec.  10. 

Lamberth  asked  government  attorneys  how  they  could  argue  the  court 
wasn't  misled,  citing  two  directly  contradictory  reports  about  an 
accounting  system  being  created  to  track  the  money. 

One  report  from  Norton's  office  said  the  computerized  accounting  system 
was  progressing  on  schedule.  The  other,  from  a consultant  hired  by  the 
department,  suggested  the  $40  million  accounting  system  should  be  scrapped 
entirely. 

"What  are  we  going  to  try?"  Lamberth  asked.  "Did  she  lie  to  me  the  first 
time  or  did  she  lie  the  second  time?" 

The  second  report  remains  under  seal  due  to  security  issues  it  raised. 
Lamberth  suggested  it  may  be  released  next  week. 

Lamberth  is  presiding  in  a class-action  lawsuit  filed  on  behalf  of 
300,000  Indians.  They  claim  the  government  squandered  more  than  $10  billion 
of  royalties  from  reservation  lands. 

Lamberth  has  ordered  the  Interior  Department  to  piece  together  how  much 
the  Indians  are  owed  and  is  keeping  close  watch  over  Interior's  reform 
efforts . 

Copyright  c.  2001  Yahoo!  Inc.,  and  The  Associated  Press. 
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Women  want  to  change  Indian  Act 
Last  Updated:  Sat  Nov  24  14:55:58  2001 
MONTREAL  - Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  has  the  support  of  one 
segment  of  the  aboriginal  population  on  his  side  in  his  effort  to  rewrite 
the  Indian  Act  - native  women. 

In  Montreal  on  Friday  to  report  on  the  results  of  400  consultation 


meetings  in  native  communities,  Nault  said  he  was  told  many  aboriginal 
women  despise  the  125-year-old  law. 

They  blame  the  law  for  imposing  a sexist,  patriarchal  form  of  government 
on  their  communities. 

"For  example,  matrimonial  property  rights,"  said  Terry  Brown,  speaker  of 
the  Native  Women's  Association  of  Canada,  "the  woman  doesn't  have  any 
under  the  Indian  Act,  so  that  when  there's  a family  breakdown  the  woman  is 
the  one  to  leave." 

The  NWAC  represents  women  on  and  off  reserves.  Brown  says  the  Indian  Act 
perpetuates  a system  that's  so  male-dominated  that  72  per  cent  of 
aboriginal  woman  choose  not  to  live  on  a reserve. 

Nault  has  vowed  to  rewrite  the  act,  and  says  women  will  have  to  have  a 
central  role  in  doing  it. 

The  Indian  Affairs  Department  is  facing  more  than  200  court  cases 
challenging  one  or  another  part  of  the  Indian  Act,  and  most  of  them  from 
women,  he  said. 

"We  need  to  understand  the  importance  of  a minister  of  the  Crown  having 
a piece  of  legislation  that  is  being  contested  in  the  courts  daily  because 
of  its  ineptness,"  he  said. 

But  while  Nault  describes  the  act  as  archaic,  his  efforts  to  have  it 
replaced  have  been  opposed  by  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  AFN  chiefs  last  Duly  in  Flalifax,  the  AFN 
leaders  demanded  to  be  able  to  set  their  own  process  for  changing  the  act. 
Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2001  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Sovereignty  Flas  Deeper  Impact  Than  Dust  Casinos 
Published  on  12/02/2001 
By  Debra  Utacia  Krol 

Imagine  holding  Mass  without  communion  wafers,  or  attending  synagogue 
without  the  Talmud  present.  Envision  the  Vatican,  or  the  Wailing  Wall,  or 
Mecca  used  by  the  military  for  war  games.  Or  watching  helplessly  while  the 
state  tears  your  children  or  grandchildren  away. 

As  a member  of  the  Salinan  Tribe,  an  unrecognized  Indian  tribe  whose 
traditional  lands  lie  in  the  Coast  Ranges  and  the  Salinas  Valley  of 
California,  I face  these  barriers  daily.  A federal  law  prohibiting  the 
possession  of  eagle  feathers  except  by  federally  recognized  tribes 
prevents  me  from  fully  practicing  my  religious  beliefs.  If  my  daughter 
were  to  get  into  trouble,  my  community  can't  use  the  Indian  Child  Welfare 
Act  to  step  in  and  care  for  my  infant  granddaughter.  Nor  can  I visit  my 
church  unless  I get  written  permission  from  the  commander  of  the  Army  base 
on  which  it's  situated. 

More  than  75,000  other  California  Indians  must  deal  with  the  lack  of 
tribal  recognition;  unfortunately  the  process  to  gain  recognition  is  so 
fraught  with  bureaucratic  red  tape,  clueless  government  officials  and 
subjective  rules,  we  may  never  win  back  our  rights  . 

We  shouldn't  have  ended  up  as  second-class  citizens.  In  1848,  the  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Flidalgo  guaranteed  Mexican  citizens  the  right  to  possess 
lands  granted  by  Spain;  many  of  those  lands  were  Mission  lands  given  to 
Indians.  In  1851,  500  Indian  leaders  and  the  United  States  signed  a treaty 
guaranteeing  California  Indians  over  8 million  acres  to  be  designated 
"Indian  land,"  education,  health  care,  and  assistance  to  achieve  economic 
self-reliance,  for  the  nearly  300,000  Indians.  Instead,  the  then-current 
federal  policy  of  Indian  removal,  coupled  with  political  pressure  from  the 


newly  established  Constitutional  Assembly,  led  to  a disastrous  time  of 
indentured  servitude,  massacre,  and  denial  of  citizenship  to  Indians. 

Terrified  at  the  prospect  of  returning  to  the  slavery  their  fathers 
endured  under  the  Spanish  regime,  many  California  Indians  went  underground, 
assuming  their  Spanish  names  and  the  guise  of  Hispanic  identity.  In  the 
1850s,  second-class  citizenship  was  preferable  to  no  citizenship. 

Instead  of  holding  our  ancient  harvest  dances,  we  Salinans  attended 
Catholic  fiestas.  We  joined  in  controlled  burns  and  the  barbeques 
afterward  with  our  neighbors;  we  pooled  our  resources  to  celebrate 
holidays.  One  of  my  family  photographs  features  my  great-great  grandfather 
and  his  string  band,  made  up  mostly  of  Salinans,  performing  with  a Mexican 
flag  in  the  background. 

Salinans  concealed  from  public  view  the  old  forms  of  leadership  still 
extant:  the  village  headwoman,  the  hunter,  the  family  elder. 

Seventy  five  percent  of  the  1,000  Salinans  still  live  in  traditional 
lands,  and  most  tribal  members  live  on  or  near  ancestral  village  sites.  We 
surf  the  Internet,  work  at  whatever  jobs  we  can  find,  and  serve  in  the 
armed  forces.  We  don't  live  in  tule  huts  or  wear  grass  skirts  any  longer, 
but  we  still  gather  regularly  to  celebrate  our  10,000-year-old  culture  and 
communities . 

Sadly,  without  land,  opportunities  or  hope,  most  Salinans  are  struggling 
financially  in  the  world's  richest  agricultural  region. 

Our  old  mission  lands  are  now  part  of  Fort  Hunter  Liggett,  which  just 
last  month  narrowly  avoided  becoming  the  Navy's  newest  bombing  range. 

Stony  Valley,  which  has  already  endured  war  games  complete  with  tanks  and 
infantry,  is  the  site  of  our  most  sacred  areas;  however,  nobody  can  visit 
without  permission  from  FHL's  commander. 

In  1989,  we  took  the  first  steps  to  realize  our  version  of  the  American 
dream,  to  be  second-class  no  longer.  We're  seeking  the  tribal  recognition 
that  should  have  been  granted  in  1850.  So  far,  through  federal  grants, 
sales  of  T-shirts  and  crafts,  and  the  revenue  from  a non-profit 
archaeological  monitoring  firm,  we've  raised  money  to  hire  attorneys, 
genealogists  and  historians  to  help.  We  need  much  more  funding  to  ensure 
success  in  the  process,  but  we've  turned  down  offers  from  gaming  firms  to 
finance  our  effort. 

Tribal  recognition  does  not  automatically  equate  to  a casino.  To  us 
Salinans,  the  first  people  to  inhabit  the  Salinas  Valley  and  Coast  Ranges, 
recognition  means  the  chance  to  reclaim  the  FHL  lands  surrounding  Mission 
San  Antonio  granted  to  us  many  years  ago. 

Recognition  means  the  legal  right  to  possess  eagle  feathers  and  to  use 
our  sacred  sites  as  the  churches  they  were  meant  to  be;  the  right  to 
protect  our  burial  sites;  and  the  right  to  care  for  the  children  of 
troubled  community  families  ourselves,  instead  of  the  state  taking  them 
away. 

Recognition  means  the  right  to  live  and  govern  ourselves  in  accordance 
with  our  family-based  culture,  and  work  toward  community  self-reliance 
instead  of  relying  on  welfare  to  care  for  our  elderly  and  poor. 

A casino  can't  fulfill  our  long-term  plans;  land  and  sovereignty  can, 
and  will,  if  we  can  win  the  tribal  recognition  "lottery." 

At  least  it  seems  like  a lottery.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs' 
recognition  process  doesn't  take  into  account  the  differences  in  Indian 
cultures.  A congressional  advisory  committee  determined  in  1997  that  the 
BIA's  Branch  of  Acknowledgment  and  Recognition  did  not  have  the  expertise 
to  judge  California  Indian  cultures,  and  recommended  setting  up  an 
independent  commission  to  process  recognition  petitions. 

This  study  followed  on  the  heels  of  congressional  testimony  by  lohn  "Bud" 
Shapard,  the  BAR  official  who  wrote  the  criteria  in  1978.  Shapard 
testified  in  1992,  and  later  in  1995,  that  the  criteria  he  devised  were 
incapable  of  doing  the  job.  He  cited  the  need  for  tribes  to  show  political 
influence  as  being  the  poorest  requirement.  "How  do  you  show  political 
influence  when  you  have  no  land  to  have  any  influence  over?"  Shapard  asked. 

Without  recognition,  and  the  sovereignty  that  accompanies  it,  many  of 
the  cultural  threads  weaving  the  grand  tapestry  of  our  nation  are  doomed 
to  disintegrate;  the  national  tapestry  will  eventually  lose  its  vibrancy 
and  strength. 


The  founders  of  our  country  came  to  North  America  to  escape  the 
perpetual  tyranny  of  Europe.  They  came  here  to  build  something  better  than 
what  they  left  behind,  mindful  of  the  persecution  their  parents  endured 
for  striving  to  practice  their  religions  and  lifestyles.  And  as  part  of 
this  new  and  better  society,  they  devised  methods  to  ensure  that  minority 
rights  would  be  respected  in  the  land  of  majority  rule. 

As  part  of  the  body  of  federal  Indian  law,  tribal  recognition  is  the 
United  States'  means  to  protect  the  rights  of  Indians,  and  to  avoid  the 
"tyranny  of  the  majority,"  of  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
all  too  aware. 

It's  time  for  our  great  nation  to  make  it  possible  for  more  of  its 
people  to  realize  their  true  potential;  to  ensure  that  all  Americans  have 
the  right  to  practice  their  religious  preferences;  to  extend  a "hand-up" 
to  unrecognized  Indian  tribes  working  to  achieve  self-reliance  and  strong 
communities;  to  strengthen  our  nation  by  strengthening  more  of  its  first 
citizens . 

Debra  Utacia  Krol,  a Salinan  Indian, 

is  a free-lance  journalist  based  in  Arizona. 

Krol  writes  for  both  Native  and  mianstream  media  on  Native  American  issues. 
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BIA  official  accepts  new  Crow  charter 
Sat  Dec  1 02:54:12  CST  2001  Central  Time 
BY  BECKY  SHAY 
OF  THE  GAZETTE  STAFF 

One  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  top  officials  has  acknowledged  the 
2001  Crow  constitution  as  the  tribe's  governing  document. 

Opponents'  reaction  to  the  news  was  split:  They  are  pleased  that  the  BIA 
has  acted,  but  they  do  not  accept  the  answer  and  plan  to  file  District 
Court  documents  next  week  to  block  its  authority. 

In  a letter  Friday,  Neal  McCaleb,  federal  assistant  secretary  of  Indian 
affairs,  said  the  new  constitution  "expresses  the  will  of  the  Crow  tribal 
membership. " 

"...  I acknowledge  the  2001  constitution  as  the  governing  document  of 
the  Crow  Tribe,  and  I further  advise  that  the  recently  elected  tribal 
officials  elected  under  the  provisions  of  the  2001  constitution  are 
recognized  by  this  office,"  McCaleb  wrote. 

Opponents  of  the  constitution,  who  forced  the  BIA  to  act  on  the 
constitution  by  taking  over  tribal  offices  in  Crow  Agency  Monday,  were 
"devastated"  by  the  news,  said  Arlo  Stray  Calf -Dawes.  Demonstrators  took 
over  the  building  with  the  purpose  of  getting  the  BIA's  attention  - 
something  they  hadn't  been  able  to  do  since  Duly  when  the  constitution  was 
adopted,  he  said. 

"My  main  objective  in  all  of  this  has  been  accomplished,"  Stray 
Calf-Dawes  said.  "On  the  other  hand,  we're  all  quite  devastated." 

Gerald  Red  Wolf,  a spokesman  for  the  opposition  group,  said  he  was 
satisfied . 

"We  had  been  ignored  until  we  had  to  take  that  action,"  Red  Wolf  said. 

"I'm  satisfied  I've  been  heard. 

Stray  Calf-Dawes  and  Robert  Nomee  were  arrested  Thursday  evening  for 
their  role  in  the  building  take  over  and  were  released  from  jail  on  bond 
in  Lame  Deer  Friday  afternoon.  Another  demonstrator,  Robert  Hill,  was 
arrested  Friday  morning  and  was  released  on  bond  later  in  the  day.  It  is 
not  clear  if  more  warrants  have  been  filed. 


Tribal  administration  is  withholding  comment  on  McCaleb's  acknowledgment 
until  Monday  when  officials  will  make  statements.  Tribal  spokesman  Leroy 
Not  Afraid  said  the  Clifford  Birdinground  administration  hopes  to  hold  a 
press  conference  in  Billings  with  BIA  Regional  Director  Keith  Beartusk. 

The  opponents  also  plan  to  be  at  the  Billings'  federal  building  Monday. 
Red  Wolf  said  those  against  the  constitution  are  working  with  attorneys 
from  Denver  to  fight  the  constitution  in  court. 

"The  new  constitution,  as  acknowledged  by  the  secretary,  has  stripped 
the  voice  of  democracy  from  the  Crow  people,"  Red  Wolf  said.  "The  warrior 
spirit  of  the  Crow  tribe  is  lost,  temporarily.  Our  attorneys  are 
(preparing  to)  file  an  injunction  in  District  Court  Monday  morning  against 
this  action." 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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"Tohono  O'odham  Reservation  becomes  favored  illegal  crossing  point" 

By  HERNAN  ROZEMBERG, 

The  Arizona  Republic 

SELLS,  Tohono  O'odham  Reservation  - "Stuck  between  the  undocumented 
migrant  on  the  run  and  the  Border  Patrol  agent  giving  chase  are  people 
like  Orville  "Otis"  Smith,  Tohono  O'odhams  who  live  on  the  extensive 
reservation  on  the  U.S-Mexico  frontier,  who  have  become  victims  of 
immigration  geopolitics. 

Until  just  a few  years  ago,  the  24,000-member  tribe  never  had  much  to  do 
with  border  crossers  or  border  agents.  They  walked  their  5,000-square-mile 
chunk  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  without  worrying  about  running  into  strangers. 

Today,  sightings  of  migrants  and  drug  runners  have  become  an  everyday 
occurrence,  prompting  a larger  law  enforcement  presence  by  agencies  such 
as  the  FBI  and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  on  the  reservation. 

The  Border  Patrol  launched  a series  of  operations  in  the  mid-1990s  meant 
to  shut  down  illegal  immigration  through  popular  border  towns.  In  Arizona, 
the  strategy  forced  migrants  to  take  to  dangerous,  isolated  desert 
regions  to  try  to  sneak  north,  causing  an  unprecedented  number  of  rescue 
missions  and  migrant  deaths. 

The  Tohono  O'odham  Reservation,  which  stretches  76  miles  along  the 
border,  has  become  a favored  illegal  crossing  point.  Its  remote  location 
and  unforgiving  desert  terrain  make  it  difficult  to  guard.  Plus,  migrants 
have  enjoyed  the  tribe's  traditional  welcoming  nature. 

"During  the  last  few  months,  it  was  happening  even  several  times  a day," 
said  Smith,  38,  whose  home  in  the  village  of  San  Miguel  is  less  than  five 
miles  from  the  border.  "They  show  up  at  your  door,  hungry  and  thirsty.  How 
can  you  not  help  them  out?" 

Frustration  and  fear  might  change  that. 

Migrants'  desperation  during  boiling-hot  summer  crossings,  combined  with 
intensified  drug  smuggling,  have  made  the  O'odham  scared  to  rove  their  own 
land . 

Tribal  members  often  return  home  to  find  their  doors  knocked  down  and 
their  food  gone.  Their  sacred,  pristine  desert  is  destroyed  and  littered 
with  garbage.  They  encounter  migrants'  bodies. 

And  the  trend  seems  likely  to  continue.  Thirteen  dead  migrants  were 
found  in  1999,  18  last  year  and  27  bodies  have  been  recovered  this  year, 
said  Larry  Seligman,  who  runs  the  tribal  Police  Department. 

"We're  facing  many  more  challenges  with  the  huge  increase  in 
immigration,"  Seligman  said.  "It's  taking  up  20  to  30  percent  of 
our. . .time. " 


Borden  Patrol  arrests  in  the  area  are  beginning  to  decline,  but  the  jump 
in  the  past  three  years  remains  significant.  In  the  Tucson  Sector's 
Western  Desert  Corridor,  made  up  almost  entirely  by  the  reservation, 
agents  arrested  58,733  migrants  in  fiscal  1998.  The  total  for  fiscal 
2001:  91,377  arrests. 

But  even  when  caught,  migrants  are  in  such  bad  shape  that  they  have  to 
be  rushed  to  the  tribal  hospital  in  Sells,  the  nation's  capital,  just  30 
miles  north  of  the  border.  During  the  summer,  migrants  suffering  from 
extreme  dehydration  fill  up  the  emergency  room. 

"It's  really  frustrating,"  said  Silvia  Parra,  human  services  director 
for  the  nation.  "Of  course,  we'll  do  anything  to  help  people  in  need.  But 
then  we  get  to  full  capacity,  and  our  members  have  to  be  taken  to  Tucson." 
The  tribe  ends  up  taking  a financial  hit  for  migrant  care  because  the 
Border  Patrol  covers  only  those  who  have  been  arrested.  From  1997  through 
this  year,  Parra  noted,  723  migrants  were  treated  at  a cost  of  $440,002. 
The  nation  was  reimbursed  $53,169. 

When  he  was  first  elected  to  the  Tribal  Council  in  1995,  immigration 
wasn't  a priority  for  David  Garcia.  As  the  voice  for  residents  of  Chukut 
Kuk,  the  larger  of  the  reservation's  two  border  districts,  today  he's 
known  as  the  Tohono  O'odham  border  issues  expert. 

"Things  have  really  changed,"  said  Garcia,  whose  home  was  broken  into 
four  times  in  the  past  year.  "People  still  want  to  help,  but  they're  too 
worried  and  scared  now.  It's  sad.  You  just  can't  trust  anybody  anymore." 
Copyright  2001,  The  Arizona  Republic 
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Bundles  returned  to  Siksika  Nation 
Nov  27  2001  11:33  AM  CST 

CALGARY  - Two  sacred  artifacts,  confiscated  at  the  Canada-U.S.  border 
earlier  this  year,  have  been  returned  to  the  Siksika  Nation. 

Angeline  Leather  recalls  seeing  the  artifacts,  called  bundles,  as  a 
young  girl. 

"It  is  a wonderful  feeling  for  me,"  says  Leather. 

"I  used  to  see  it  in  my  younger  age.  I would  get  so  amazed." 

Shortly  after,  Angeline  says  alcohol  came  to  the  reserve.  Many  artifacts 
were  sold  to  buy  liquor,  others  were  stolen. 

"A  lot  of  them  were  sold  out  for  a song,"  says  Chief  Adrian  Stimson. 
"Many  of  these  guys  were  expropriated  and  sold  at  a high  price  to 
museums  and  other  institutions  across  the  world  and  it's  only  fair  that 
these  things  come  back  home." 

There  are  hundreds  of  sacred  items  from  First  Nations  scattered  all  over 
the  world. 

The  two  returned  this  week  were  confiscated  at  the  Canada-U.S.  border 
after  a man  tried  to  sell  them  back  to  the  Siksika  for  $80,000  each. 

Stimson  says  the  return  of  the  bundles  also  marks  a return  to  the 
Nation's  traditional  ways. 

Construction  on  a museum  for  all  returned  artifacts  will  begin  next 
spring. 

Copyright  c.  2001  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Little  Big  Horn  survivor's  pipe  given  to  Crazy  Horse 

CRAZY  HORSE  --  The  peace  prayer  pipe  that  belonged  to  Lakota  elder  Dewey 
Beard,  a survivor  of  both  the  1876  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  and  the 
1890  Wounded  Knee  massacre,  has  been  presented  to  the  Indian  Museum  of 
North  America  at  Crazy  Horse  Memorial. 

Bob  Lee  of  Sturgis,  retired  newspaper  editor,  area  historian  and  author 
of  six  books  on  Black  Hills  history,  presented  the  pipe  to  the  museum.  He 
also  is  a board  member  of  the  Crazy  Horse  Memorial  Foundation. 

Dewey  Beard,  also  known  as  Iron  Hail,  was  only  a boy  when  the  warriors 
under  Crazy  Horse  defeated  Custer's  7th  Cavalry  at  the  Little  Big  Horn. 
Beard  belonged  to  Big  Foot's  band  of  Miniconjou  Lakota.  Beard  suffered 
two  wounds,  and  seven  members  of  his  family  were  among  hundreds  of 
American  Indians  killed  by  the  7th  Cavalry  at  Wounded  Knee  in  1890. 

"I  first  met  Dewey  Beard  when  I was  covering  reservation  affairs  as  a 
Rapid  City  Journal  reporter  in  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s,"  Lee  said. 
"He  was  one  of  nine  survivors  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  and  one  of  a few 
survivors  of  Wounded  Knee  who  participated  in  a reunion  at  Custer  State 
Park  in  1948." 

In  1955,  when  Lee  was  an  administrative  assistant  to  Gov.  Doe  Foss,  he 
learned  that  Beard  had  died  at  home  in  Kyle.  Lee  attended  the  funeral,  and 
afterward,  the  family  presented  him  with  Beard's  pipe  in  recognition  of 
their  friendship. 

"It  is  traditional  in  Lakota  culture  for  the  family  to  give  away  the 
belongings  of  the  deceased,"  Lee  said.  "I  was  honored  to  have  received 
Dewey  Beard's  peace  pipe,  decorated  with  eagle  feathers,  and  it  has  been 
prominently  displayed  in  my  home  for  the  past  46  years.  But  I now  find  it 
necessary  to  downsize  my  historical  holdings,  and  I can  think  of  no  better 
place  for  the  pipe  than  the  Indian  Museum  at  Crazy  Horse. 

"I  know  it  will  be  appreciated  and  displayed  there  in  a manner  that  will 
do  honor  to  the  late  respected  Lakota  elder.  Dewey  Beard's  life  spanned 
the  difficult  transitional  period  for  the  Lakota  between  their  freedom  of 
the  open  plains  and  the  forced  settlement  on  isolated  reservations.  His 
story,  like  that  of  all  Native  Americans,  will  be  properly  preserved  and 
perpetuated  at  Crazy  Horse." 

Along  with  the  pipe,  Lee  gave  the  museum  a photograph  taken  while  he  was 
interviewing  Dewey  Beard  at  Lee's  former  home  in  Rapid  City. 
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Blackfeet  Tribe  adds  its  protest  to  Choteau's  over  USDA  office  loss 
BY  30HN  MCGILL,  GLACIER  REPORTER  EDITOR 

While  it  may  not  be  immediately  obvious  why  a federal  office  closure  in 
Choteau  should  concern  people  of  Blackfeet  country,  the  Blackfeet  Tribal 
Business  Council  never-theless  signed  a resolution  pro-testing  the  U.S. 


Department  of  Agriculture's  plans  to  close  the  Rural  Development  office  in 
that  town  some  50  miles  south  of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation. 

The  USDA's  state  director,  Tim  Ryan,  announced  early  this  month  that  the 
Rural  Development  office  that  had  served  the  area  around  Choteau  since  the 
1940s  would  be  shut  down  as  of  the  first  of  next  year.  The  duties 
performed  by  that  agency  would  be  taken  over,  he  said,  by  the  office  in 
Great  Falls. 

"We've  been  underserved  on  the  Reservation  by  the  USDA  for  the  last  50 
or  60  years,"  commented  Mike  Tatsey  of  the  Tribe's  agriculture  department. 
"Any  time  they  take  services  away  it  will  affect  us."  Most  likely 
residents  of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  would  now  be  served  by  a USDA 
office  in  Kalispell. 

By  way  of  response,  members  of  the  Teton  County  Development  Corporation 
protested  the  move,  both  to  the  USDA  and  to  Montana's  congressional 
delegation  since  Ryan  is  an  official  who  was  appointed  by  Republican 
Senator  Conrad  Burns. 

Marsha  Hinch  of  the  TCDC  reports  the  area  served  by  Choteau  was  expanded 
in  1996  to  include  Pondera,  Glacier,  Toole  and  a portion  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  counties,  as  well  as  Teton.  She  notes  the  irony  that  plans  to  move 
the  office  to  Great  Falls  will  put  it  in  a town  whose  population  exceeds 
50,000  - which  makes  it  too  large  to  be  served  by  USDA  rural  programs. 

In  addition,  she  said  the  Choteau  office  manages  a larger  caseload  than 
that  handled  by  the  office  in  Great  Falls,  while  being  staffed  by  only  one 
employee  compared  to  three  at  Great  Falls. 

"The  local  representative  we  had  here  was  really  good,"  Tatsey  agreed, 
but  added  the  single  rep  could  only  provide  temporary  and  partial  coverage 
of  Blackfeet  country.  "The  USDA  has  an  obligation  to  provide  services  to 
the  Reservation,"  he  said,  adding,  "The  USDA's  services  have  been  going 
downhill  with  the  change  in  [federal]  leadership." 

The  TCDC  reports,  "Over  the  years,  most  of  the  communities  in  this  area 
have  been  assisted  with  water,  sewer  and  public  service  facility 
improvements.  Many  individual  businesses  got  a start  or  a chance  to  expand. 
Hundreds  of  individuals  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  own  or  improve 
a home  because  of  the  assistance  provided  through  the  Choteau  office." 

Tatsey  agrees,  saying  many  low  income,  local  residents  have  been  able  to 
remodel  their  homes  with  help  from  USDA  Rural  Development  programs. 
"Actually  I've  seen  many  people  going  in  there,"  he  said  of  the  office 
Choteau 's  USDA  had  set  up,  part-time,  in  Browning. 

The  TCDC  complains  that  the  consolidation  move  was  announced  without 
preliminaries  or  consultation  with  the  people  affected,  and  they  are 
leading  the  charge  to  prevent  their  office's  closure.  "The  issue  is 
accessibility,"  Hinch  concluded,  adding  that  every  loss  of  services  brings 
Montana's  rural  towns  one  step  closer  to  becoming  bedroom  communities 
serving  the  larger  cities. 

Tatsey  reports  he  is  writing  a final  version  of  the  Tribe's  resolution 
of  protest,  and  he  expects  the  Tribe  to  begin  circulating  the  letter  to 
the  USDA  and  to  members  of  Montana's  congressional  delegation  to  try  to 
revisit  the  decision  and  preserve  what  services  the  agency  now  provides  to 
Blackfeet  country. 

Copyright  c.  The  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers/Glacier  Reporter. 
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Giant  Housing  Project  Begins  in  Indian  Country 
By  George  Doe 

Church  Rock,  New  Mexico  - Locals  here  looked  on  as  officials  broke  ground 


to  build  perhaps  the  largest  single  housing  project  in  Indian  country,  900 
homes  and  community  facilities  at  a cost  of  $180  million.  This  ambitious 
project,  the  largest  ever  on  the  Navajo  Nation,  will  be  completed  over  the 
next  five  years. 

It  will  contain  a convenience  store,  park,  and  other  commercial 
development  said  project  organizers. 

This  is  possibly  the  largest  undertaking  of  its  kind  in  Indian  country, 
said  limmie  Bitsuie,  an  official  with  Ft.  Defiance  Housing  Corp.,  a non- 
profit housing  provider.  The  homes  will  be  brand  new  three  and  four 
bedroom  homes  and  will  serve  lower  income  Navajo  families  who  are  living 
in  substandard  and  overcrowded  conditions. 

Bitsue  said  the  five  year  project  would  employ  200  people  and  create  40- 
50  new  jobs  when  completed  at  two  sites  in  Church  Rock,  New  Mexico,  just 
outside  of  Gallup,  New  Mexico. 

"Construction  on  the  first  69  homes  will  begin  in  December  at  the  Church 
Rock  estates,  while  500  homes  will  go  up  at  the  Springstead  estates,"  he 
said . 

"Right  now  we're  finishing  up  on  34  new  apartment  buildings  at  Tsaile," 
Bitsuie  said.  "When  that's  done  we're  going  to  move  on  over  to  the  Church 
Rock  projects . Financing  for  this  huge  project  will  come  from  several 
sources.  This  will  include  loan  and  guarantee  packages  from  U.S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture ' s rural  development  program.  FDHC  President  Everett  Ross  said, 
"We  combined  HUD  NAHASDA  grant  monies  with  private  sector  funds  to  build 
the  highest  quality  and  greatest  number  of  homes  possible." 

David  Saffert,  a Washington  USDA  official  said,  "(his)  office  will  help 
anyway  they  can  to  make  this  project  feasible." 

Officials  from  Navajo  Housing  Authority  were  also  on  hand.  "This  means 
that  our  HUD  NAHASDA  grant  program  is  working,"  said  Chester  Carl,  NHA's 
chief  executive  officer. 

"Ft.  Defiance  Housing  is  one  of  our  main  housing  providers  across  the 
reservation.  We  see  this  as  a model  project  to  help  bring  down  the  housing 
need  on  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

"NHA  is  the  primary  receipting  of  funding  for  NAHASDA  grant  money  and  is 
interested  in  seeing  this  project  take  off.  Over  the  past  five  years, 

FDHC  has  been  awarded  millions  from  NAHASDA  grant  funding  for  housing 
projects  in  Rio  Puerco  in  Ft.  Defiance  (Ariz.),  the  Teeh  In-Deeh  estates 
in  Kayenta  Ariz.  Shiprock,  New  Mexico,  Navajo  Agricultural  Products  Inc., 
Tsaile,  Ariz.  and  five  others  across  the  reservation. 

"All  total,  FDHC  has  built  385  homes  in  the  past  years  using  funding 
from  NAHASDA  and  private  sources,"  said  Ross. 

"The  Springstead  subdivision  will  be  built  on  tribal  fee  land,  similar 
to  the  Navajo  Nation's  Karigan  estates  in  St.  Michaels.  This  situation 
allows  for  private  sector  investment  opportunities,"  Carl  added. 

In  a lunch  time  speech  at  Church  Rock  Chapter,  Carl  added  that  there  are 
other  big  opportunities  for  Church  Rock.  "They  could  get  an  off-ramp  from 
1-10,  build  a hotel,  and  maybe  even  a casino,"  he  said. 

Speaker  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  Edward  T.  Begay,  who  represents 
Church  Rock,  hailed  the  planning.  "I  want  to  see  this  project  completed.  I 
know  something  like  this  takes  a lot  of  work." 

lane  Demarines,  research  and  communications  director  for  the  National 
Indian  Housing  Council  of  Washington,  said,  "Housing  in  Indian  country  is 
six  times  more  substandard  than  other  groups  in  the  country.  This  project 
certainly  works  towards  that  end  and  shows  the  success  of  the  NAHASDA 
program. " 

Others  in  attendance  were  representatives  of  Allied  Mortgage,  Navajo 
Nation  Chief  of  Staff  Derrick  Watchman,  Mesquite  State  Bank,  and  USDA 
officials . 

Copyright  c.  2001  Northern  Arizona  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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Housing  protesters  start  walk  to  Window  Rock 
Bill  Donovan 
Staff  Writer 

CHURCH  ROCK  - A small  group  of  protesters  began  a two-day  protest  march 
Tuesday  from  Gallup  to  Window  Rock  to  demonstrate  dissatisfaction  against 
plans  to  tear  down  the  homes  of  some  200  residents  in  the  Church  Rock 
Chapter  to  build  low-rent  housing. 

The  group  was  led  by  local  activist  Mervyn  Tilden,  who  has  lived  in  the 
village  where  the  homes  are  located  for  the  past  39  years.  Tilden  contends 
that  many  of  the  residents  will  be  forcibly  relocated  this  winter  with  no 
place  to  go  when  their  homes  are  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  new  housing 
complex. 

"There  is  nothing  written  that  guarantees  any  of  the  families  will  have 
a home  when  the  new  houses  are  built/'  he  said.  "Where  are  they  going  to 
live?  And  even  if  they  do  get  to  live  in  the  new  units,  many  of  the 
families  can't  afford  to  pay  the  rents." 

The  Church  Rock  families  are  also  not  being  guaranteed  any  money  for 
temporary  housing  or  for  the  inconvenience... 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Gallup  Independent. 
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Makah  free  to  resume  their  whale  hunt 

Fewer  restrictions  mean  they  won't  have  to  venture  into  dangerous  seas 
Thursday,  November  29,  2001 
By  PAUL  SHUKOVSKY 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 

The  Makah  Tribe  will  be  free  next  week  to  resume  its  ancient  whale  hunt 
with  fewer  restrictions  on  where  they  can  take  a whale,  and  none  on  when. 

It  means  the  hunt  will  be  much  safer  for  the  eight-man  crews  who  paddle 
a hand-hewn,  dugout  canoe  in  search  of  their  prey.  But  it's  unlikely  the 
hunters  will  venture  onto  dangerous  winter  waters  to  take  a whale. 

Under  the  old  regulations,  reached  in  an  agreement  between  the  tribe  and 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  the  hunt  was  restricted  to  times 
when  the  gray  whale  herd  migrated  past  the  reservation  on  the  remote 
northwest  tip  of  the  continental  United  States. 

The  migrations,  especially  during  the  southward  trek  in  the  late  fall 
and  early  winter,  are  hazardous  times  to  put  a canoe  on  the  open  water  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

But  under  the  new  regulations,  tribal  members  can  hunt  any  time  they 
want.  And  the  new  management  agreement  allows  the  hunters  to  stalk  a whale 
in  the  protected  waters  of  the  Strait  of  3uan  de  Fuca. 

Makah  Tribal  Council  Vice  Chairman  Gordon  Smith  pronounced  the  tribe 
"satisfied"  with  the  revised  agreement.  "There  is  a lot  more  leeway  as  to 
when  and  where  they  (the  hunters)  can  go.  It's  basically  going  to  be  a lot 
safer  because  they  can  go  when  the  weather  is  better." 

Ironically,  the  liberalized  hunting  terms  were  the  result  of  a failed 
lawsuit  by  anti-whaling  activists.  The  hunt  was  suspended  in  the  fall  of 
2000  after  a federal  court  ruled  that  a 1997  environmental  assessment 
should  have  been  completed  before  NMFS  and  the  tribe  signed  the  first 
management  agreement. 


A new  environmental  assessment  was  completed  in  Duly  and  reached  the 
conclusion  that  more  liberal  rules  for  the  hunt  would  not  have  a negative 
impact  on  the  environment. 

NMFS  spokesman  Brian  Gorman  said  the  hunt  can  resume  as  soon  as  the 
agency  publishes  a notice  in  the  Federal  Register  sometime  next  week 
reinstating  the  tribe's  quota  of  gray  whales  that  was  granted  to  the 
United  States  by  the  International  Whaling  Commission.  The  tribe  is 
allowed  to  kill  five  whales  a year  through  the  end  of  next  year,  at  which 
time  the  IWC  quota  expires.  So  far,  the  tribe  has  killed  just  one  whale, 
that  in  May  1999. 

Gorman  said  NMFS  plans  to  seek  a new  quota  of  whales  for  the  Makah  for 
2003  to  2007  at  an  IWC  global  meeting  in  May.  Details  of  that  quota 
request  will  emerge  from  a new  environmental  assessment  that  will  be 
completed  in  time  for  the  May  meeting. 

The  new  regulations  retained  prior  provisions  calling  for  a humane  kill 
with  a high-powered  rifle  and  the  presence  of  a NMFS  observer.  A safety 
officer  will  also  accompany  the  hunters. 

P-I  reporter  Paul  Shukovsky  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8072 
or  paulshukovsky@seattlepi.com 

Copyright  c.  1999-2001  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Zunis,  environmentalists,  fight  strip  mine 

Associated  Press 

Nov.  30,  2001  19:15:00 

The  Zuni  Pueblo  tribe  formed  a coalition  Friday  with  several 
environmental  and  grassroots  groups  and  vowed  to  protect  the  Zuni  Salt 
Lake  in  western  New  Mexico,  where  an  Arizona  utility  company  wants  to 
develop  a strip  mine. 

"This  area  is  a sanctuary  and  is  important  to  all  Southwestern  tribes," 
Zuni  Gov.  Malcolm  Bowekaty  said  at  a news  conference  to  call  attention  to 
the  issue.  "We  want  to  stop  this  project.  We  will  do  everything  we 
possibly  can  to  protect  the  Zuni  Salt  Lake." 

The  proposed  Fence  Lake  Mine,  about  12  miles  north  of  Quemado,  N.M., 
would  supply  the  Salt  River  Project,  which  has  nearly  750,000  electric 
customers  in  the  Phoenix  metropolitan  area  and  central  Arizona. 

SRP  plans  to  strip-mine  about  80  million  tons  of  coal  over  the  next  50 
years  from  the  18,000-acre  site. 

"The  mine  is  not  on  tribal  land.  It's  nine  miles  away  from  the  nearest 
land  owned  by  the  tribe,"  said  Bob  Barnard,  SRP's  mine  project  manager. 
"The  tribe  is  worried  because  the  lake  is  central  to  their  religion.  We 
agree  and  we  are  committed  to  protect  the  lake." 

Zuni  Salt  Lake  produces  a steady  stream  of  brine  from  a cinder  cone,  and 
at  least  seven  tribes  have  collected  the  salt  for  their  religious 
ceremonies  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  Zunis  claim  dust,  vibrations  and  water  pumping  from  the  mining  or 
from  associated  railroad  operations  that  would  haul  the  coal  to  SRP's 
Coronado  Generating  Station  in  St.  Dohns,  Ariz.,  could  damage  the  brine 
flows  by  draining  the  Dakota  Aquifer. 

Flydrologists  hired  by  the  Zuni  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  say 
pumping  wells  for  the  mine  would  harm  the  brine  flow. 

Barnard  said  other  studies  have  show  the  mine  wouldn't  hurt  the  lake. 

At  a meeting  Friday  at  Arizona  State  University's  College  of  Law  here, 
Bowekaty  announced  the  formation  of  the  Zuni  Salt  Lake  Coalition  that 
includes  the  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Tucson, 


Ariz. -based  Southwest  Center  for  Biological  Diversity,  the  Albuquerque- 
based  Water  Information  Network  and  the  Denver-based  Citizens  Coal  Council. 

Other  tribes  who  have  used  the  lake's  salt  for  thousands  of  years  - the 
Hopi,  Navajo,  Acoma,  Laguna  and  Apache  - support  the  coalition  and  may 
join  soon,  organizers  said. 

"The  collective  focus  of  this  coalition  is  to  put  pressure  on  SRP  to 
drop  this  project,"  said  Andy  Bessler  of  the  Sierra  Club. 

New  Mexico's  government  approved  a five-year  permit  extension  for  the 
proposed  mine  in  October,  but  the  Zuni  have  appealed  the  permit's 
conditions . 

SRP  is  awaiting  a federal  permit  for  the  project  and  Barnard  said  that 
could  come  "in  lanuary  or  February." 

Barnard  said  SRP  must  find  a new  source  of  coal  for  its  Coronado 
generating  station  before  supplies  from  the  McKinley  Mine  near  Gallup,  N.M. 

, run  out  by  2005. 

The  next  nearest  coal  supply  is  1,200  rail  miles  away  in  Wyoming's 
Powder  River  Basin. 

SRP  wants  to  begin  construction  on  the  mine  soon  and  expects  delivery  of 
the  first  coal  from  it  in  lanuary  2005. 

Barnard  said  he  was  hopeful  the  dispute  could  be  resolved  soon. 

Bowekaty  said  the  tribe  doesn't  harbor  any  ill  will. 

"But  this  is  a very  emotional  time  for  us,"  he  said.  "We  want  the  board 
of  directors  of  SRP  to  stop  this  project.  The  salt  is  the  lifeblood  of 
many  tribes . " 

Copyright  c.  2001,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Victim  unwilling  to  join  sentencing  circle  for  Saskatoon  cops  who  dumped  him 

SASKATOON  (CP)  --  A man  who  was  dumped  on  the  outskirts  of  Saskatoon  in 
freezing  temperatures  by  two  police  officers  last  year  refuses  to 
participate  in  a sentencing  circle  requested  by  the  men. 

"(Darrell)  Night  is  not  prepared  to  be  involved  in  this  process,"  Crown 
prosecutor  Bill  Burge  told  court  Friday. 

Night  was  abandoned  near  a remote  power  plant  by  former  officers  Ken 
Munson  and  Dan  Hatchen  in  lanuary  2000  after  they  arrested  him  for  causing 
a disturbance. 

The  officers,  who  were  fired  from  the  Saskatoon  force  after  their 
conviction  this  fall  of  unlawful  confinement,  have  requested  a sentencing 
circle. 

Sentencing  circles  focus  on  healing  for  both  victims  and  offenders  and 
are  usually  reserved  for  aboriginals. 

Flowever,  Night's  lawyer  said  the  officers  have  shown  no  remorse  and  do 
not  deserve  a sentencing  circle. 

"There's  been  absolutely  no  acknowledgment  that,  number  1,  there  has 
been  harm  to  the  individual  victim,  in  this  case  Mr.  Night,  and  secondly 
there  has  been  no  acknowledgment  of  the  harm  done  to  this  community,"  Don 
Worme  said  outside  the  courthouse. 

Despite  Night's  reluctance  to  participate,  lawyers  for  the  former  police 
officers  argued  a sentencing  circle  could  still  go  ahead. 

"Healing  can  still  take  place  even  if  the  victim  does  not  participate," 
said  Hatchen 's  lawyer.  Bill  Roe. 

"The  effects  of  this  case  reach  beyond  those  of  a regular  criminal 
case  ...  It  is  clear  the  community  should  have  some  input." 

Morris  Bodnar,  Munson's  lawyer,  said  a sentencing  circle  even  without 


Night  would  be  helpful  because  of  its  impact  on  the  community  as  a whole. 

"It  is  much  bigger  than  any  of  the  three  major  participants/'  Bodnar 
said . 

Justice  Eugene  Scheibel  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  questioned  the 
efficacy  of  the  process  without  Night's  participation. 

"If  Mr.  Night  does  not  choose  to  participate  in  this  process,  how  do  you 
get  his  perspective?"  Scheibel  asked. 

Roe  also  argued  that  if  a sentencing  circle  were  to  proceed,  the  news 
media  should  be  excluded. 

"I  suggest  that  would  be  something  that  would  hamper  a free  and  open 
discussion,"  he  said. 

But  Scheibel  said  it  was  important  the  process  be  open. 

"In  a closed  court  system  there  is  at  least  the  risk  or  fear  that  the 
process  may  not  be  fair,"  Scheibel  said. 

Burge  said  Nora  Ritchie,  a senator  with  the  Metis  Nation  of  Saskatchewan, 
was  dismayed  to  learn  from  media  reports  that  Munson  had  suggested  her  as 
a participant  in  the  sentencing  circle. 

"Her  reaction  was  why  would  she  spend  her  time  trying  to  determine  a 
sentence  for  people  who  don't  recognize  their  responsibility?"  Burge  said. 

Worme  said  Ritchie  told  him  she  would  only  be  willing  to  take  part  if 
Night  was  going  to  be  there,  and  only  if  Night  said  it  was  OK. 

"She  is  a person  that  carries  a great  deal  of  credibility  in  this 
community,  and  I'm  sure  that's  why  they  put  her  name  forward,"  said  Worme. 
"But  basic  courtesy  would  require  picking  up  the  phone  and  giving  her  a 
call.  Unfortunately  that  wasn't  done." 

Bodnar  said  he  put  her  name  on  the  list  "because  she  was  given  to  me  as 
an  individual  who  has  sat  (on  sentencing  circles),  and  I was  given  a 
complete  list  of  individuals  who  have  sat  and  would  sit.  I was  not  aware 
that  she  would  not  sit  on  this." 

The  judge  reserved  his  decision  until  Monday  afternoon.  The  maximum 
penalty  for  unlawful  confinement  is  up  to  10  years  in  prison  under  the 
Criminal  Code.  There  is  no  minimum. 

Sentencing  circles  include  several  members  of  the  community  and  almost 
always  include  the  victim.  The  former  police  officers  want  their  old  boss, 
former  police  chief  Dave  Scott,  at  the  circle  along  with  a fellow  police 
officer  and  a former  police  department  pastor. 

The  recommendations  of  a sentencing  circle  are  brought  before  the  judge, 
who  has  discretion  to  make  amendments  if  it  is  felt  the  penalty  is  either 
too  lenient  or  too  harsh. 

More  than  500  sentencing  circles  have  been  held  in  Saskatchewan  since 
their  inception  in  1992. 

The  Night  case  is  one  of  several  that  have  highlighted  tension  between 
aboriginal  people  and  the  Saskatoon  police.  Two  other  aboriginal  men, 
Lawrence  Wegner  and  Rodney  Naistus,  were  found  frozen  to  death  on  the 
southern  outskirts  of  the  city  within  a 10-day  period  in  late  January  and 
early  February  last  year. 

An  RCMP  task  force  that  spent  the  last  year  looking  into  the  deaths  and 
other  cases  of  alleged  mistreatment  of  aboriginals  by  police  recommended 
no  charges  be  laid  in  the  deaths  of  Wegner  and  Naistus. 

The  coroner's  jury  concluded  the  cause  of  Naistus' s death  could  not  be 
determined,  but  came  back  with  several  recommendations  suggesting  changes 
to  police  practices. 

An  inquest  into  Wegner's  death  is  set  for  January. 

Copyright  c.  2001,  Canoe  Limited  Partnership.  All  rights  reserved. 
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People  in  Sheshatshiu  are  disappointed  about  the  acquittal  of  Father 
Len  Parody.  On  Friday,  a jury  found  the  Oblate  priest  not  guilty  of 
two  sex  related  charges.  Parody  has  a history  of  sex  crimes.  In  1989 
he  pleaded  guilty  to  four  counts  of  gross  indecency,  involving 
teenage  boys  from  Sheshatshiu.  As  Paul  Piggot  reports,  some  Innu  want 
to  know  why  he  wasn't  found  guilty  this  time. 

Paul  Piggot:  The  not  guilty  verdict  was  the  end  of  a two-year 
struggle  for  Father  Len  Parody  and  his  lawyer,  Ron  O'Quinn. 

Ron  O'Quinn:  Certainly  you  know,  Mr.  Parody  is  certainly  happy  that 
this  is  finally  concluded,  it's  been  a long  haul. 

Paul  Piggot:  Last  time  the  priest  was  on  trial,  he  didn't  experience 
that  same  sense  of  relief.  Parody  was  given  three  years  probation  in 
his  1989  conviction  on  charges  of  gross  indecency.  This  time  he 
pleaded  not  guilty.  There  was  evidence  presented  in  court  that  Parody 
wasn't  in  Labrador  at  the  time  the  complaints  that  the  assaults  took 
place.  Something  the  man  claiming  to  be  Parody's  victim  acknowledged 
after  the  verdict. 

Alleged  victim:  So  little  of  evidence.  I had  expected  he  would  be 
found  not  guilty  on  both  charges. 

Paul  Piggot:  But  the  man  says  he  is  still  hurt  by  the  verdict. 

Alleged  victim:  This  is  just  a reminder  for  him  that  he  is  guilty, 
even  though  he  was  found  not  guilty  through  the  courts.  Courts  and 
the  knowledge  one  has  is  two  different  things. 

Paul  Piggot:  Soon  after  making  those  comments,  correctional  officers 
escorted  the  man  back  to  his  cell  at  the  Labrador  Correctional 
Centre.  Fie  is  an  inmate  there  facing  charges  for  sexual  assault  and 
breach  of  probation.  In  fact,  the  complainant  has  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  prison.  It  started  when  he  was  twelve.  Fie  was  sent  to  the 
Whitbourne  School  for  boys  for  vandalizing  the  church  in  Sheshatshiu. 
At  a home  in  the  village.  Rose  Gregoire  stitches  the  hem  on  a sheet. 
She  is  sitting  in  her  kitchen  visibly  upset  about  the  verdict. 
Gregoire  was  in  court  last  week,  she  is  a counselor  for  the 
Sheshatshiu  man  claiming  to  be  Parody's  victim.  And  she  says  last 
week's  verdict  was  devastating. 

Rose  Gregoire:  That  day  will  never  be  forgotten,  never.  I guess 

people  will  continue  to  live  and  will  continue  to,  hopefully  to  talk 

about  the  rest  of  the  abuse  that's  been  happening  in  our  community.  I 
don't  think  that  is  the  end  of  it,  maybe  it  is  the  start,  maybe  other 

people  will  come  up  with  their  own  story. 

Paul  Piggot:  At  least  five  other  men  from  Sheshatshiu  are  now  suing 
Father  Len  Parody  and  the  Catholic  church.  But  none  of  that  was  heard 
in  court  last  week.  Gregoire  has  a problem  with  that. 

Rose  Gregoire:  Makes  me  very  angry  too,  to  see  that  the  Father  Len 
has  been  found  not  guilty.  Because  I know  Father  Len ' s history,  I 
just  don't  understand  the  law  why  they  brought  up  all  the  criminal 
records  for  what  he  had  done,  but  there  is  nothing  came  out  about 
Father  Len  Parody.  And  it  makes  me  feel  very  disturbed  and  very,  very 
angry. 

Paul  Piggot:  After  the  verdict,  the  man  claiming  to  be  Parody's 
victim  took  solace  in  the  support  that  he  got  from  people  in 


Sheshatshiu . 


Alleged  victim:  The  people  that  came  in  to  support  me  from  my 
community,  knowing  that  I told  the  truth,  I'm  satisfied  with  that. 

Paul  Piggot:  Many  Innu  were  at  the  courthouse  last  week,  some  also 
claim  to  be  Parody's  victims.  As  a counselor,  Gregoire  is  trying  to 
help  the  claimant  get  his  life  back  under  control.  She  thinks  support 
from  Sheshatshiu  is  the  first  step. 

Rose  Gregoire:  It  is  really  important  that  someone  believes  you  and 
the  most  important  people  that  you  want  to  believe  you  is  your  own 
people.  We  have  to  live  in  the  community.  If  he  was  found  guilty 
maybe  he  would  be  able  to  let  go  and  start  healing  on  himself,  you 
know? 

Paul  Piggot:  Gregoire  says  it  has  been  a tough  weekend  for  the  man  in 
prison.  She  spoke  with  him  three  times. 

Rose  Gregoire:  I wish  I could  be  with  you,  I could  hug  you,  you  are 
just  a little  boy  to  me,  you  know?  That  is  the  way  I felt,  I couldn't 
tell  him  that  on  the  phone  because  he  is  in  Goose  Bay  and  I am  here 
at  home. 

Paul  Piggot:  Gregoire  also  went  to  church  on  Sunday.  She  says  that  is 
where  the  real  healing  must  begin. 

Rose  Gregoire:  I just  don't  understand  those  priests,  you  know,  how 
can  they  not  feel?  Because  these  are  people  who  are  supposed  to  be 
giving  good  example  to  my  people,  you  know,  show  their  love  for  the 
people.  I don't  understand,  you  know,  why  they're  still  not  wanting 
to  acknowledge  what  they've  done  in  my  community.  How  do  you  expect 
us  people  to  feel  good  about  the  church? 

Paul  Piggot:  Gregoire  is  calling  on  current  church  leaders  to  start 
talking  about  the  sexual  abuse  she  says  did  take  place  in  Sheshatshiu. 

Rose  Gregoire:  They  have  never  heard  our  stories.  Not  from  the  people 
that  abused  us,  they  haven't  heard  our  stories.  And  they  should  start 
acknowledging  what  they  have  done.  Maybe,  some  time  we  will  let  go, 
because  it's  very  tiring  to  hold  onto. 

Paul  Piggot:  It  is  not  clear  what  impact  the  verdict  will  have  on  the 
six  lawsuits  now  before  the  courts  that  name  both  Len  Parody  and  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  Happy  Valley-Goose  Bay,  I'm  Paul  Piggot. 
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Nunavut  inmate's  death  under  investigation 

Three  Nunavummiut  inmates  die  suddenly  while  in  custody. 

KIRSTEN  MURPHY 

The  sudden  death  of  an  18-year-old  Cambridge  Bay  man  at  an  Iqaluit 
halfway-house  last  week  is  under  investigation  by  the  Nunavut  coroner's 
office. 

Colin  Kaotalok  was  pronounced  dead  at  Baffin  Regional  Hospital  Nov.  23. 
The  exact  cause  of  his  death  won't  be  known  until  after  an  autopsy  is 


performed,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  self-inflicted. 

"I'm  hesitant  to  comment  other  than  it  would  appear  to  me  as  a suicide," 
said  Tim  Neily,  the  administrative  coroner  for  the  Nunavut  Department  of 
Justice. 

Kaotalok  is  the  third  person  to  die  this  year  while  in  the  custody  of 
Nunavut's  correctional  system. 

Bruce  Aasivaaryuk,  25,  died  suddenly  at  an  outpost  correctional  camp 
near  Arviat  in  January.  His  inquest  gets  underway  in  March,  2002. 

Aipeelee  Oshutsiaq,  33,  died  March  16  after  collapsing  at  the  Baffin 
Correctional  Centre  in  Iqaluit.  His  inquest  is  scheduled  to  begin  Dec.  12. 

Neily  said  a date  for  Kaotalok' s inquest  has  not  yet  been  set. 

Inmate  deaths  are  required  by  law  to  undergo  coroner's  inquests. 

Ron  McCormick,  the  director  of  corrections  and  community  justice  within 
the  Nunavut  government,  called  the  three  deaths  "horrible"  - both  for  the 
inmates'  families  and  for  staff. 

"I'm  concerned  when  any  inmate  dies  in  custody,  and  I don't  want  to 
negate  that  fact,  but  certainly  we're  dealing  with  three  very  different 
circumstances  and  how  (the  deaths)  occurred,"  McCormick  said. 

"I  know  how  devastating  these  situations  have  been  to  staff.  I know  they 
went  above  and  beyond  to  apply  first  aid  and  that  certainly  will  be  looked 
at  in  the  coroner's  inquest." 

Kaotalok  was  finishing  a 10-month  sentence  for  assault  and  breach  of 
probation  when  he  died. 

Copyright  c.  1995-2001  Nortext  Publishing  Corporation  (Iqaluit). 

"RE : LPDC:  Nilak  Butler  needs  Support"  

Date:  Fri,  30  Nov  2001  07:47:12  -0800 
From:  LPDC  <lpdc@idir . com> 

Sub j : Nilak  Butler  needs  support 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

NILAK  BUTLER  is  suffering  from  advanced  (stage  4)  ovarian  cancer.  She  is 
struggling  for  her  life  and  needs  our  help  and  support. 

Nilak  was  a member  of  the  AIM  camp  in  Oglala,  South  Dakota  that  was 
attacked  by  the  FBI  on  June  26,  1975.  She  helped  secure  the  acquittal  of 
Dino  Butler  and  Bob  Robideaux,  who  were  accused  of  killing  two  FBI 
agents  that  day,  by  organizing  the  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  community  where 
their  trial  took  place.  She  organized  local  and  regional  support  for 
Leonard  Peltier's  trial  and  following  his  conviction,  worked  tirelessly 
on  his  case,  working  on  court  hearings  in  St.  Louis  and  Bismark, 
staffing  the  LPDC  in  Seattle  and  later  Lawrence,  traveling  to  testify  at 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  in  Geneva  and  much  more.  Even  with  the  onset 
of  her  illness,  Nilak  traveled  to  Washington,  DC  to  testify  at  a 
Congressional  hearing  on  FBI  abuses. 

Nilak  is  a founder  of  the  Indigenous  Women's  Network  and  Indigenous 
Environmental  Network.  She  has  devoted  her  life  to  the  People  and  the 
Earth.  Her  decades  of  work  along  with  her  love,  humor,  innovative 
problem-solving  abilities  and  creative  tenacity  has  touched  and  impacted 
people  around  the  world.  Please  give  back  to  this  woman  who  has  given  so 
much  to  us  all.  As  with  most  long-time  activists,  Nilak  has  no  economic 
base  to  survive.  She  has  undergone  two  surgeries  and  has  been  on 
chemotherapy  for  over  a year  and  is  still  in  pain  daily. 

Please  send  whatever  you  can  give,  whether  it  be  ten  or  five  hundred 
dollars  to: 

Nilak  Butler  Fund 
c/o  Indigenous  Women's  Network 
13621  PM  2769 
Austin,  TX  78726 

STATEMENT  OF  LEONARD  PELTIER  IN  SUPPORT  OF  NILAK  BUTLER  November  21, 

2001  Leavenworth  Federal  Penitentiary 
Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters, 

I want  to  thank  you  for  honoring  our  friend  Nilak  Butler.  Nilak  is  a very 


special  person  to  me  because  our  lives  have  been  so  closely  intertwined 
and  we  both  have  been  deeply  affected  by  the  paths  we  chose.  I have  been 
saddened  over  Nilak's  illness.  Too  many  of  our  friends  have  suffered 
from  cancer,  a disease  we  know  to  be  rooted  in  the  polluting  of  the 
earth  and  an  alien  and  destructive  way  of  life.  It  is  especially 
disturbing  because  Nilak  has  stood  so  strongly  to  protect  Mother  Earth 
and  to  advocate  for  the  return  to  our  traditional  ways. 

I congratulate  her  for  the  many  contributions  she  has  made  to  Indigenous 
Peoples  and  poor  people  throughout  the  world.  Nilak  is  a very  valuable 
sister  and  she  deserves  to  be  comforted  and  supported  during  this 
difficult  time.  I know  Nilak  to  be  strong  and  courageous  - she  actively 
spoke  out  for  me  and  for  our  people  in  a time  when  many  of  our  friends 
were  being  attacked  and  she  never  hesitated  despite  the  risks  she 
subjected  herself  to  in  the  process.  I also  know  what  it  is  to  be  in 
pain  and  to  need  help.  Nilak  is  the  type  of  person  to  put  herself  last 
and  to  ask  for  nothing  in  return.  Now  she  needs  our  support  and  we  must 
make  sure  she  receives  help  in  her  time  of  need.  Let's  give  back  all 
that  she  has  given  to  us. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse, 

Leonard  Peltier 
Until  Freedom  Is  Won! 

The  New  Peltier  Justice  Campaign 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 
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High  court  refuses  appeal  to  John  case 

SUBSISTENCE:  Legislative  Council's  case  hits  a dead  end. 

By  Allen  Baker 
The  Associated  Press 
November  27,  2001 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  Monday  refused  to  waive  a deadline  and  allow 
the  Legislative  Council  to  appeal  the  Katie  John  subsistence  case  to  the 
nation's  highest  court. 

That  means  the  long-running  case  is  dead,  but  not  the  controversy,  said 
Rep.  Joe  Green,  R-Anchorage,  chairman  of  the  state's  Legislative  Council. 

"This  was  a really  bad  day  at  Black  Rock,"  Green  said  in  an  interview 
Monday.  The  Republican  legislator  says  that's  because  there's  no  final 
ruling  on  the  issue. 

"The  only  way  this  would  be  over  would  be  if  the  Supreme  Court  hears  the 
case  and  drops  the  hammer,"  he  said.  "There  hasn't  been  a final 
adjudication  on  it. 

"Will  anything  happen  in  the  immediate  future?  I doubt  it,"  Green  said. 

Gov.  Tony  Knowles  decided  late  in  August  not  to  appeal  a ruling  by  the 
9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  after  he  had  obtained  a 60-day  extension  of 
the  original  Aug.  6 deadline. 

But  the  clerk  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  extension  didn't 
apply  to  other  parties  in  the  case. 

On  Monday,  the  Supreme  Court,  without  comment,  rejected  a motion  to 
allow  the  Legislative  Council's  appeal  to  be  considered  despite  the  fact 
that  it  came  in  after  the  original  deadline. 

Green  said  earlier  that  was  a Catch  22,  because  the  council  couldn't 


filed  its  appeal  to  take  the  place  of  the  state's  until  the  governor 
decided  he  wouldn't  pursue  the  state's  appeal,  and  that  decision  came 
after  the  Aug.  6 deadline.  But  the  court  didn't  agree  with  that  reasoning. 

The  Legislative  Council,  which  acts  on  behalf  of  the  GOP-controlled 
Legislature,  filed  its  request  to  intervene  on  Oct.  4. 

The  case  is  named  for  an  Athabaskan  elder  who  successfully  sued  to  put  a 
subsistence  fish  wheel  on  the  Copper  River.  It  extended  federal  oversight 
of  subsistence  to  most  of  Alaska's  waterways  and  followed  a federal 
takeover  of  subsistence  hunting  on  federal  land. 

The  federal  takeover  came  after  the  Alaska  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1989 
that  the  state  constitution  guarantees  equal  access  to  fish  and  game, 
while  the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  requires  a rural 
preference  for  subsistence. 

For  years,  the  state's  politicians  have  been  trying,  unsuccessfully,  to 
hammer  out  some  sort  of  deal  that  would  return  subsistence  management  to 
the  state. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Tuesday,  Dec  4,  2001  7:48  PM 

From:  "lanet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy .org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner  News 

From  my  email 

Original  Message 

Date:  Monday,  December  03,  2001  3:05  AM 

From:  newdawndeer@yahoo.com  <newdawndeer@yahoo . com> 

Sub j : URGENT  HELP  needed  for  Inmate 

Mailing  List:  IronNatives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

I have  been  contacted  by  family  members  and  from  Inmate: 

William  (Firewalker)  Burchett  #03655032 
SHU  Cell  321 

Federal  Correctional  Institution 
PO  Box  7000  West 
Fort  Dix,  ND  08640 

Phone  # (609)  723-1100 

This  Inmate  has  been  placed  in  the  SHU  two  weeks  ago  for  no  reason 
at  all.  Officials  there  had  told  William  that  he  was  placed  there  because 
he  was  under  investigation,  but  would  give  no  other  reason.  William  has 
been  in  the  SHU  without  his  medication,  they  have  taken  his  glasses 
in  which  he  needs  to  see,  they  have  also  taken  all  his  native  religious 
items  away  from  him.  He  has  wrote  to  me  telling  me  of  how  he  is  not 
receiving  mail,  and  is  only  allowed  one  phone  call  a month.  I received 
a phone  call  from  his  mother  this  evening  and  it  was  said  that  she 
received  a letter  where  William  states  that  he  is  being  set  up.  It  was 
said  that  he  is  being  accused  of  being  in  a cult.  He  is  Native 
American  and  attending  the  Native  American  Spiritual  Circle  there. 

William  has  said  that  he  was  told  that  he  was  being  shipped  out 
and  being  placed  in  a "HIGH  Security"  and  will  be  giving  more  time 
to  serve!  This  is  NOT  right.  William  is  NOT  involved  in  any  cult,  nor 
ever  was.  I have  spoke  with  family  members  of  William  and  they 
have  called  Fort  Dix  and  have  gotten  no  place.  No  one  will  speak 
to  them  about  William.  I,  myself  have  called  many  times  concerning 
this  inmate  and  I have  gotten  the  same  thing--just  a recording  with 
no  one  returning  the  call.  What  goes  on  here  in  WRONG.  He  needs 
help.  PLEASE  call  or  write. 

For  the  love  of  the  People, 

Rhonda 

Sub j : Prison  Pen  Pals 


I am  grateful  to  the  Native  American  Inmates  and  Families  Support  Group  for 
allowing  me  to  access  their  database  of  Native  American  inmates  requesting 
pen  pals.  The  full  list  can  be  found  at 

http://www.angelfire.com/wy/nainmatessupportgrp/PENj  along  with  a good 
basic  discussion  of  what  you  can  sendj  and  what  is  forbidden  (customized 
to  several  different  states  and  institutions j as  requirements  differ). 

If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 
brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 
information  about  them  they'd  like  shared. 

Janet  Smith 
Owlstar  Trading  Post 
http : //www . owlstar . com 
owlstar@speakeasy.org 

- — "RE:  History:  Carlisle  Indian  School" 

Date:  Monj  05  Nov  2001  23:06:48  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix. net> 

Sub j : November  2j  1888  INDIAN  HELPERj  Carlisle  Indian  School  Newspaper. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


~~  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ~~ 


VOLUME  IV  CARLISLEj  PA. 
FRIDAY j NOVEMBER  2j  1888  NO.  12 


LITTLE  HELPERS 


BY  GEORGE  COOPER. 

I will  be  a little  helper " 
Lisps  the  brook. 

On  its  silvery  way  it  goes. 
Never  stopping  for  reposej 
Till  it  turns  the  busy  millj 
In  some  nook. 


"I  will  be  a little  helper " 
Smiles  the  flower. 

By  the  waysidej  in  the  fieldj 
All  its  beauty  is  revealed 
Unto  sad  and  weary  heartSj 
Though  skies  lower. 


I will  be  a little  helper " 

Sings  the  bird. 

And  it  carols  forth  a song 
Though  the  cheerless  day  be  longj 
Bringing  to  some  helpless  one 
Some  sweet  word. 

You  can  be  a little  helper 
Child  so  fair! 

And  your  kindly  deeds  can  makej 
For  the  Heavenly  Father's  sakej 
Sunshinej  lovej  and  happiness 
Everywhere ! 

[S.  S.  Times 


ENVIRONMENT. 


Yes,  that's  the  word. 

Miss  Fisher  was  the  first  to  guess  it. 

All  sorts  of  words  have  been  sent  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
kindness,  love  civilization,  education,  association,  enchant  endearment, 
and  the  like. 

More  of  kindness  were  received  than  of  any  other  word. 

The  stories  do  represent  all  of  the  above  words  and  more. 

It  was  ENVIRONMENT  that  worked  the  wonder  in  every  instance  related  by 
these  stories. 

Kindness  helped  tame  the  fox,  love  and  the  spirit  which  the  other 
words  imply  had  a hand,  but  what  would  love,  kindly,  treatment  and  the 
best  of  education  have  availed  had  the  fox  remained  in  its  old  environment, 
or  after  living  for  a term  of  years  in  the  new  surroundings  if  he  had  been 
turned  loose  in  his  old  environment  how  long  would  he  have  remained  the 

same  kind  pet  which  the  new  environment  produced. 

ENVIRONMENT  tamed  the  quail. 

ENVIRONMENT  tamed  the  buffalo. 

ENVIRONMENT  tamed  the  turkey. 

ENVIRONMENT  will  civilize  the  Indians. 

Do  our  boys  and  girls  wish  that  which  goes  to  make  up  a successful 
life  of  industry  and  enterprise? 

Is  it  hard  to  get? 

Our  Carlisle  experience  proves  that  the  things  we  most  wish  - a decent 
mode  of  living,  a respectable  business,  the  spirit  of  right,  knowledge 
of  the  true  way  and  a disposition  to  go  in  it  when  we  learn,  is  all 
brought  about  by  the  proper  ENVIRONMENT. 


For  the  INDIAN  HELPER. 

NO  TIME  TO  READ? 


When  walking  around  among  the  boys  and  girls  one  hears  from  them  such 
expressions  as  these,  "I  don't  know  what  to  read. 

Another  will  say,  I know  what  I want  to  read,  but  I can't  get  the  time 
to  read  any  book  through,  so  don't  think  it  worth  while  to  begin  one." 

While  they  have  been  talking  and  thinking  thus,  perhaps,  some  others, 
who  better  know  how  to  economize  their  time,  have  read  the  very  books 
you  said  you  could  not  get  the  time  to  read. 

Now  let  us  look  and  see  what  can  be  done. 

If  you  have  but  little  time  to  read,  read  during  the  time  you  have,  be 
it  not  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes  a day. 

If  in  these  five  or  ten  minutes  you  keep  your  mind  fixed  upon  what  you 
are  reading,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  information  you  can 
gain  in  so  short  a time. 

No,  it  is  not  the  time  spent  in  reading  that  will  make  you  wise,  but 
how  you  read,  and  what  you  read. 


(Continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  talk  Monday  night  said  that  over  three  hundred 
Indian  children  had  passed  through  his  Shingwauk  and  Wawanosh  homes 
situated  at  Saulte  Ste.  Marie,  Canada  and  that  so  few  of  them  had  lived 
up  to  the  education  received  that  the  work  was  discouraging.  He 
attributed  the  failure  to  the  Indian  that  is  in  the  pupils,  and  seemed 
to  think  that  we  need  not  expect  much  better  results  as  long  as  we  have 
the  Indian  to  deal  with.  Indians  will  be  Indians  no  matter  how  much  time 
and  labor  is  spent  upon  them.  His  remarks  left  very  little  hope  for  the 
future  of  our  boys  and  girls.  Mr.  Wilson  wished  it  plainly  understood 
however  that  he  did  not  mean  to  give  up  his  work,  and  he  is  in  need  of 
all  the  support  he  can  possibly  receive. 

When  Capt.  Pratt  arose,  every  one  present  felt  intuitively  that  there 
would  be  an  answer  to  the  discouraging  outlook.  And  there  was  an  answer. 
One  of  the  most  forcible  and  stirring  addresses  we  have  ever  heard  from 
the  lips  of  our  Superintendent  was  given  that  evening.  "The  INDIAN  that 
is  in  you?"  When  the  questions  were  asked  of  the  pupils  whether  or  not 
they  could  hold  their  own  by  the  side  of  the  white  man  over  in  Bucks 
county  the  answer  came  as  with  one  loud  peal,  "Yes,  sir."  "Then  it  is 
not  the  ^Indian*  that  is  at  fault  but  the  system  of  remanding  back  to  a 
degrading  life.  The  eternal  'go  back  to  lift  up  your  people' --that  is 
the  chain  that  binds  you. 

Church  and  State  steal  this  livery  to  send  you  back  to  the  devil. 

Go  where  ^business*  calls  and  stay  as  long  as  possible  where  you  find 
yourselves  doing  well,  then  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  using  the 
education  and  experience  gained  in  the  busy  life,  here." 

Louisa  Wilson,  is  now  Mrs.  Rice  and  still  lives  near  Ft.  Niobrara, 

Nebr . 


Eugene  Tahkapuer  renews  his  subscription  to  the  HELPER  and  also 
subscribes  for  the  Red  Man. 


This  year's  party  season  opens  Monday  night  by  a sociable  for  the 
little  folks.  Miss  Bessie  Patterson's  school  spent  a delightful  evening 
together  in  the  sewing-room,  playing  games. 


In  a well  written  and  well  expressed  letter,  Harry  Shirley  says  that 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  moving  wheels  of  the  Indian  School  at 
Carlisle  he  sends  fifty  cents  for  the  Red  Man. 


Thursday  afternoon  an  army  of  Indian  boys  was  turned  loose  in  our  big 
cornfield,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  every  stalk  was  laid  low  and  bared 
of  its  golden  grain,  and  the  boys  called  it  fun  instead  of  work. 


Parties  who  guessed  the  word  "environment"  shall  receive  the  prize  the 
latter  part  of  next  week.  We  had  no  idea  of  moving  when  the  offer  was 
made  and  it  will  take  some  time  to  get  straightened  around  in  good 
running  shape  and  at  the  same  time  attend  to  regular  work. 


Suppose  you  finish  a piece  of  work  and  you  look  at  the  clock  and  see 
it  lacks  only  five  minutes  of  time  for  the  shop  bell  to  ring.  Is  that 
any  reason  why  you  should  *kill*  that  last  five  minutes?  An  employer 
watches  such  things  and  soon  learns  to  feel  afraid  of  such  help.  A man 
who  will  steal  five  minutes  might  steal  $5  if  he  had  a chance. 


The  Rev.  Edw.  Wilson  of  Shingwauk  and  Wawanosh  Indian  Schools,  Canada, 
addressed  our  school  on  Sabbath  afternoon.  After  the  reading  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Nehemiah  and  the  application  of  the  same,  he  gave  an 
interesting  talk  about  his  schools. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  they  intend  making  an 
extended  tour  among  the  Indian  Schools  of  the  United  States. 


There  are  831,261  children  attending  school  in  Pennsylvania  outside  of 
Philadelphia . 

Think  of  it!  More  CHILDREN  in  this  one  state,  attending  school,  than 
three  times  the  number  of  all  the  Indians  in  the  United  States. 

How  soon  this  one  state  could  swallow  up  the  little  handful  of  Indian 
children,  in  the  United  States,  and  yet  we  call  the  Indian  question  BIG. 


Pay  day  yesterday. 


How  large  is  the  waist  of  time? 


Steam-cooked  food  is  now  the  rage;  and  it  is  nice. 


Public  debate  on  the  Tariff  this  evening  by  the  Standard  Club. 


Frank  Tourewy  sent  the  name  of  a friend  for  the  INDIAN  HELPER  this 
week. 


There  are  three  cats  on  in  grounds  bearing  notable  names  --John 
Milton,  Chas.  Dickens  and  Spar. 


George  Valier  has  entered  the  printing  office  as  an  apprentice  and 
makes  a very  good  beginning. 


A company  of  soldiers  visited  the  school  last  Friday.  We  didn't  learn 
the  number  of  their  regiment. 


The  girls  have  new  hats.  The  boys  receive  so  many  hats  during  the  year 
that  they  soon  cease  to  be  new. 


The  busy  hammer  still  soundeth  on  the  new  school  building  and  the  work 
goes  on  toward  completion. 


Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  and  a sisler  of  Mrs.  Given,  are  expected  to-day.  We 
look  some  for  Dr.  Given  tomorrow. 


Thos.  Bear  Robe,  Eugene  Tahkapuer,  and  Bertha  Mason  besides  Harry 
Shirley  subscribed  for  the  RED  MAN  this  week. 


Knitting!  Knitting!  Knitting!  Lots  of  it  just  now  at  the  girls' 
quarters.  It  seems  to  be  the  thing  to  be  making  a toboggan  Cap. 


Wednesday  P.  M.,  Judge  Wright,  Rev.  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Capt.  Pratt 
spent  a few  hours  looking  over  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg. 


Some  one  says  that  the  Girls'  Literary  Society  is  working  up  a public 
entertainment  that  the  boys  will  have  to  work  hard  to  beat. 


"The  exhibition!  Oh,  yes,  we  had  one  Saturday  night,  and  it  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  who  looked  on  as  well  as  those  who  took  part. 
We  like  'em. 


Mr.  Harris  thinks  no  more  of  taking  to  pieces  a huge  printing  press, 
moving  it  and  placing  the  intricate  parts  together  in  good  running 
order,  than  does  many  person  in  moving  an  ordinary  bedstead. 

Fannie  Bird,  Alice  Green  Cloud  and  Jeanette  Rice  are  the  three  little 
Winnebago  girls  who  came  Sunday  night.  Charles  Moncravey  was  the  Omaha 
boy  in  charge. 


Mr.  Amos  Satterthwaite  and  wife  of  Bucks  County,  with  whom  Norman 
Cassadore  is  now  living,  stopped  off  for  a night  on  their  way  to 
Gettysburg  from  Ohio. 


At  the  close  of  a letter,  received  from  Ernie  Black  he  says  "Give  my 


love  to  all  whom  I know  and  who  know  me  and  Good  Bye  to  the  old 
Man-on-the-band-stand. " 


Some  of  the  home  letters  have  too  many  words  in  them  for  the  little 
news  they  contain.  Short  newsy  sentences  in  a home  letter  is  a great 
deal  more  interesting  than  a tremendous  effort  to  use  big  words  and  say 
something  smart. 


The  printers  have  to  thank  Mr.  Gardner,  carpenter;  Mr.  Walker,  tinner; 
Mr.  Harris,  blacksmith;  Mr.  Iordan,  steam-fitter  and  others  for  the 
downright  hard  service  they  gave  this  past  week  in  getting  us  so 
comfortably  fixed  in  our  new  position. 


"Saturday's  flit  will  be  a short  sit,"  is  an  old  saying.  The  printers 
moved  their  quarters  Saturday  last  to  the  shop  occupied  by  the  Tailors. 
The  room  was  enlarged  to  accommodate  our  machinery  and  work.  We  have 
better  and  more  conveniences  than  ever  before,  and  thus  we  grow. 


Cecilia  Wheelock  again  comes  to  the  front  with  more  subscribers  for 
the  HELPER.  She  has  found  more  subscribers  than  any  other  pupil  and  has 
not  been  here  as  long  and  some  either. 

The  Man-on-the-band-stand  is  very  thankful  for  all  such  favors. 


Mr.  Robt.  McFadden  of  class  '89  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  is  with  us 
attending  to  clerical  work  connected  with  the  Sioux  Commission  who  is 
still  here  working  up  its  report.  On  Sunday  evening  there  will  be  a 
large  Indian  meeting  in  Amherst  which  Mr.  McFadden  and  Kish  Hawkins  will 
attend . 


A sociable  at  Capt.  Pratt's  in  honor  of  Judge  Wright  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Cleveland  last  Friday  night  was  an  enjoyable  occasion,  Judge  Wright's 
reminiscences  of  slavery  times  and  his  view  of  the  situation  in  the 
south  at  present  were  sound  and  well  received.  The  Judge  told  several 
excellent  stories,  one  about  Chief  Tishimingo  will  appear  in  the 
November  Red  Man. 


[FOURTH  PAGE  MISSING] 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  5 cents  to  pay 
postage. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 


Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 


Transcribed  weekly.  For  more  info  see 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org.  - Barbara  Landis 

"RE : Rustywire:  Ke'  the  Binding  Tie"  

Date:  22  Nov  2001  06:06:40  -0800 

From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub j : Ke'  the  binding  tie 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

"Shaa  alchin  e"-  means  all  my  children. 

It  is  Thanksgiving  and  for  us  also  a time  of  birth.  It  was  a night 
unlike  this  one  when  I sat  up  after  feeling  the  movement  of  something 
tiny  and  small  moving  against  the  wall  of  her  stomach.  She  was  from 
the  mountain  country,  having  lived  her  life  on  the  high  plains  with 
her  people.  When  I met  her  I liked  the  way  she  laughed  and  she  had 
long  black  hair  hanging  down  to  her  waist  and  she  could  run  like  the 
wind.  She  was  now  my  wife.  She  didn't  know  my  land  or  people,  her  way 
of  life  was  one  of  being  raised  on  deer  meat,  pow  wows  and  in  her 
language  they  call  the  circle  of  life-Noohrahvoop . 

I can  remember  it  plainly  as  it  were  this  evening.  We  were  young,  and 
had  no  money,  just  two  rez  kids  starting  out  in  life.  We  lived  in  a 
small  apartment,  we  were  lying  in  bed  when  she  said  she  felt  something 
in  her  stomach,  it  was  the  touch  of  a fleet  soft  flicker  of  life.  I 
can  remember  her  eyes  twinkled  at  the  feel  of  this  child,  my  child 
moved  for  the  first  time  inside  her. 

I looked  at  her,  her  hair  hung  loosely  covering  her  breasts  and  just 
parted  over  her  stomach.  I will  always  remember  her  sitting  halfway  up 
and  resting  against  the  headboard  just  like  that.  I reached  out  and 
touched  her.  She  is  a shy  person  and  felt  awkward  that  I was  trying  to 
feel  the  movement  and  we  laughed  a little  at  one  another.  It  was  a 
cold  winter  night,  and  we  were  alone  together,  no  one  but  us.  I had 
never  been  here  before,  to  know  that  this  small  tiny  person  growing 
was  reaching  out  and  letting  us  know  he  was  there  and  making  his 
presence  known.  This  was  not  like  any  other  night,  this  was  our  life 
growing. 

What  will  the  future  hold?  Where  will  we  be  years  from  now?  How  will 
things  be  as  he  gets  older?  How  can  such  a thing  be,  a miracle,  this 
young  life  growing? 

We  have  to  find  a horse,  I said.  She  looked  at  me  with  large  brown 
eyes  and  said.  Why?  She  said  the  flutter  was  there  again.  I sat  up  and 
looked  at  her  squarely.  She  looked  curiously  at  me.  I told  her.  When 
it  is  time  for  him  to  be  born,  we  will  have  to  pack  you  up  and  take 
you  to  the  mountain,  to  the  forest  up  there.  There  was  a mountain 
outside  our  window.  He  will  need  to  born  in  the  old  way.  She  looked  at 
me  as  if  I were  nuts.  She  said,  it  will  be  snowing  in  November  when  he 
is  born,  and  what  makes  you  think  it  will  be  a boy.  I said,  I always 
planned  to  have  my  first  child  being  a boy.  It  is  the  way  it  was 
always  supposed  to  be.  She  said.  I'm  sure.  I said,  don't  you  hear  it? 
What,  she  said.  I looked  at  her  and  told  her  it  is  in  the  wind,  the 
mountain  tops  are  calling  his  name.  The  rustle  of  trees  know  it.  She 
just  looked  at  me  and  said,  you're  crazy. 

I find  myself  this  evening  remembering  what  is  to  wait  to  hear  the 
sound  of  a baby's  cry,  a small  voice  sounding  out  that  a new  century, 
a new  life  has  taken  root.  My  son  who  was  a flicker  of  life  is  now 
grown.  He  has  just  had  a new  daughter  born  to  him  born  in  the  past  few 
days  and  my  only  daughter  is  just  now  waiting  to  hear  the  sound  of  her 
own  child  making  his  way  into  the  world.  Where  will  they  go  and  what 
will  they  be?  I am  not  sure,  but  looking  back  I stand  with  my  father, 
and  his  father  and  his  father  all  the  way  to  the  time  we  began  just 
like  a small  voice,  a new  born  held  by  a woman,  our  mothers  who  took 
great  pains  to  care  for  us  from  then  to  now.  It  begins  again  and 


though  I have  not  seen  him  yet,  I know  a little  about  him.  I live  a 
little  through  him,  though  he  has  no  name  yet,  but  then  he  is  one  of 
my  children,  a part  of  myself  that  will  go  on. 

How  far  we  have  come,  Ke'  (family  tied  together  by  a mother's  womb), 
there  is  no  english  word  for  it.  It  binds  us  all  the  way  back  to  when 
the  forests,  valleys,  mesas  and  plains  were  our  only  home.  Going  all 
the  way  back  to  a time  we  can  not  remember,  but  lives  in  the  stories 
and  legends  of  our  clans,  family  and  people,  of  those  who  were  here 
first . 

My  daughter  spoke  with  me  a little  while  yesterday  and  said  she  needed 
some  leather,  some  buckskin  to  make  the  cradleboard  fit  him.  When  he 
is  placed  in  it,  he  will  be  surrounded  by  zig  zag  lightning  from  his 
feet  to  his  head,  which  will  be  protected  by  a rainbow  and  shaded  from 
the  sun.  The  long  boards  come  from  a tree,  not  too  far  from  where  we 
have  always  lived.  This  young  woman,  my  daughter  now  grown  sat  at  the 
feet  of  my  own  father  as  a child.  I remember  them  talking  and  he  told 
her  the  story  of  how  the  cradle  board  is  made  and  how  the  child  is 
wrapped.  She  was  just  a kid  back  then.  She  learned  from  her 
grandmother  that  from  pain  comes  life,  that  in  a woven  red  sash  belt 
is  needed  to  hold  on  to  that  this  tie  represents  much  more  than  just 
something  to  hold  on  to,  and  that  when  all  was  done,  that  the  child 
would  be  protected  and  blessed  by  the  Twin  Heros,  that  such  is  the  way 
it  has  been  and  will  always  be. 

I can  see  him,  my  father  as  he  took  her  small  hands  and  showed  her 
how  it  was  done  when  she  was  just  a child.  Now  she  came  to  me  and  said 
tell  me  again  how  it  is  with  such  things.  We  talked  a little  bit  and 
now  it  was  my  turn  to  talk  about  cradleboards . It  is  the  way,  Hozhoji, 

I could  here  myself  repeat  my  father's  words;  just  like  she  knew. 

My  daughter  is  no  longer  a child,  but  will  be  a mother,  and  she  will 
sing,  and  dance  in  the  house  of  her  mother,  and  know  the  places  of  her 
father.  He  does  not  have  a name  yet,  but  he  carries  the  stories  of 
many  lives  in  his  blood,  my  wife's  people  and  those  of  my  own.  His  cry 
will  carry  to  the  valley  and  to  mountain  top.  It  will  not  be  loud  and 
we  will  wait  to  roll  him  in  the  snow  and  celebrate  his  first  laugh 
with  a giveaway.  He  is  the  past  and  future  tied  together. 

Tonight  I can  find  no  rest,  I took  a walk  and  looked  around  at  the 
earth  around  me  and  see  the  stars  haven't  changed  their  place,  but  yet 
I know  I will  go  on  from  this  day  and  so  will  continue  on.  How  strange 
it  is  to  know  that  for  all  the  struggles,  cares  and  woes  that  have 
come  to  us,  we  continue  to  survive,  to  go  on  and  to  hope  for  long 
summer  days,  the  taste  of  cool  water  and  to  hear  the  laughter  of 
children  playing  not  too  far  off.  So  I wait  to  see  what  the  dawn  will 
bring. . . 
rustywire 

<a  href=" http: //www. geocities . com/ rustywire" >Nava jo  Spacehips, /a> 

"RE : Poem:  Wisdom  of  Fools"  

Date:  Wed,  26  Apr  2000  23:01:35  -0400 
From:  "Dreamwalker"  <buffalowoman@lamere. net> 

Sub j : Wisdom  of  fools 

Wisdom  of  fools 

My  Grandfathers  cry  out 
watch  Coyote 
he  steals  your  Soul 
your  life 

Coyote  is  to  blame 
if  it  goes  bad 
if  it  goes  sour 
blame  Coyote 


Watch  the  Wisdom  of  fools 


listening  to  that  which 
has  no  voice  within 
does  not  belong 

Ancient  Ones  protect  us 
the  children 
those  who  are  lost 
those  who  crave  you 

I care  not  now  honestly  I do  not 
for  my  Brothers/Sisters  have  given  it  up 
they  seek  not  the  fire  the  Sacred  Pipe 
they  content  themselves  with  what  is 

The  world  our  Mother  cry  screams 
and  still  we  watch 
watching  as  we  float  away 
watching  and  not  caring 

Come  together  now 
come  together  as  one 
come  together  as  People 
The  People 

You  need  only  your  Heart  pure 
your  Soul  unblemished 
your  prayers  spoken  loud 
your  Heart 

Crys  The  Tears/Dreamwalker~Lakota 
copyright  2000 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Tue,  27  Nov  2001  06:13:37  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  December  10-16 

KEKEMAPA 

(December) 

(Makalii) 

10 

Seek  love,  knowledge,  and  above  all  else  --  happiness. 

11 

If  we  can  achieve  a meeting  of  minds,  then  all  our  other  differences  are 
meaningless . 

12 

Welcome  new  possibilities  --  they  are  the  zest  of  life. 

13 

Enjoy  your  dreams,  for  they  come  from  a very  special  part  of  you. 

14 

Be  creative  in  every  aspect  of  your  life. 

15 

Expect  fulfillment,  and  you  will  achieve  it. 

16 

Help  others  to  achieve  their  goals. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 


RE:  Summit:  Schools  failing  Natives 


Date:  Sat,  1 Dec  2001  14:18:34  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename= "ALASKA  SCHOOLS" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
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Summit:  Schools  failing  Natives 

LEADERS:  System  should  recognize  differences  in  cultures. 

By  Katie  Pesznecker 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
December  1,  2001 

Hundreds  of  Alaska  Native  leaders,  brought  together  by  hope  and  despair, 
say  the  state  education  system  is  failing  their  children,  alienating 
parents  and  communities  and  disregarding  Native  culture. 

They  gathered  in  the  face  of  hard  facts:  There  are  as  many  Native  males 
in  prison  as  in  college.  Native  children  average  worse  on  standardized 
test  scores  than  their  white  classmates.  Alarming  numbers  of  Native  kids 
drop  out. 

It's  time  to  stop  pretending  people  are  the  same,  said  Byron  Mallott  in 
a rousing  speech  at  the  First  Alaska  Native  Education  Summit  on  Friday. 

"So  long  as  education  exists  on  a failed  notion  that  we  are  all  alike, 
the  education  system  will  fail  us,"  said  Mallott,  a longtime  Tlingit 
leader  and  president  of  First  Alaskans  Foundation,  which  staged  the  summit 

"Education  is  all  about  identity  --  we  ourselves,  building  on  who  we  are 
and  the  education  system  respecting  that  and  encouraging  that!  That,  to  me 
is  required." 

Many  conferences  and  studies  have  examined  Native  education,  and 
documented  its  failures.  Friday's  summit  was  different,  organizers  said: 

It  signified  a promise,  a commitment  to  make  changes  where  they  matter,  in 
classrooms,  homes  and  communities. 

More  than  500  parents,  students,  tribal  leaders,  teachers,  principals, 
school  board  members,  business  people  and  education  officials  attended. 

Mallott  said  good  things  are  happening  in  Alaska  education  today, 
propelled  by  people  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  teaching.  But  many 
things  can  and  should  change,  he  said.  Since  the  first  Russian 
schoolmaster  called  roll  on  Kodiak  Island  in  1784,  a non-Native  education 
system  has  defined  education  for  Alaska  Natives. 

The  idea  of  "school"  came  to  Alaska  as  a promise  that  children  here 
would  become  contributing  members  of  society,  said  Paul  Ongtooguk,  Alaska 
Native  Curriculum  and  Teacher  Development  co-director  at  the  University  of 
Alaska  Anchorage. 

"But  the  schools  for  our  Alaska  Natives  were  like  a dinner  laced  with 
poison,"  said  Ongtooguk.  "The  poisonous  idea  that  our  Alaska  Native 
culture  --  our  traditions,  our  ideas,  our  very  understanding  of  the 
world  --  should  be  stripped  from  the  minds  of  our  children  in  preparing 
them  for  a future  that  did  not  include  our  Alaska  Native  culture." 

Alaska  Natives  made  up  about  a quarter  of  the  roughly  132,400  children 
enrolled  in  Alaska  public  schools  during  the  2000-01  school  year  but 
accounted  for  a third  of  the  drop-out  rate. 

"We  can  look  at  any  set  of  numbers,"  Ongtooguk  said.  "We  can  look  at 
good  ones  and  bad  ones.  Here's  a bad  one,  if  you're  an  Alaska  Native  male. 
We  have  as  many  Alaska  Native  males  incarcerated  as  we  do  in  universities. 
And  the  ones  who  are  incarcerated,  the  state  is  paying  about  five  times  as 
much  to  support  their  lifestyle." 

A highlight  Friday  was  the  release  of  a study  by  the  McDowell  Group  on 
Native  values  and  opinions  toward  education.  The  study  included  results  of 
a survey  of  1,000  Alaska  Native  households. 

Natives  interviewed  for  the  study  overwhelmingly  said  Native  language 
and  culture  should  be  a part  of  public  education.  Many  felt  the  education 
system  favors  white  students. 

The  study  also  says  that  parents  and  communities  need  to  be  more 
involved  in  classrooms  and  that  teachers  should  understand  that  Native  and 


white  children's  learning  styles  are  influenced  by  their  cultures. 

The  study  rang  true  with  Delores  Padilla-Kairaiuak,  a fifth-grade 
teacher  at  Susitna  Elementary  School  in  Anchorage,  where  a quarter  of  the 
students  are  Native.  Padilla-Kairaiuak  is  an  Aleut  raised  in  a traditional 
household  on  Kodiak  Island. 

Natives  traditionally  learn  by  watching  and  listening,  she  said. 

Singling  a child  out  in  class  to  answer  a question  isn't  the  right  way. 

"I  have  to  internalize  what  I teach,  put  it  in  perspective  as  a Native 
person,  and  teach  to  all  cultures,"  Padilla-Kairaiuak  said. 

Participants  spent  Friday  afternoon  talking  about  problems  in  their 
communities  and  thinking  up  solutions.  That  continues  today  as  the 
conference  wraps  up. 

Charleen  Fisher,  33,  came  to  the  conference  from  Beaver,  an  Interior 
village  on  the  Yukon  River,  representing  the  Council  of  Athabaskan  Tribal 
Governments,  a consortium  of  10  Fort  Yukon-area  tribes.  Schools  are  mainly 
small  in  her  part  of  Alaska, 

"We  have  18  kids  in  our  school.  It's  a tiny  thing,"  Fisher  said. 

Hearing  common  concerns  at  the  summit  showed  her  the  enormity  of  the 
problem,  Fisher  said,  but  also  told  her  there's  momentum  and  reason  to 
hope.  "When  I come  here,"  she  said,  "I  think  Alaska  Natives  have  come  a 
long  way. " 

Reporter  Katie  Pesznecker  can  be  reached  at  kpesznecker@adn.com 
or  907  257-4589. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Anchorage  Daily  News 
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Radio  talk  show  unites  nation's  Indian  tribes 
Leslie  Linthicum 
Albuquerque  Journal 
Nov.  28,  2001  12:05:00 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  - The  topic  on  the  radio  today  is  whether  American 
Indian  religion  should  be  kept  secret  among  tribal  members  or  shared  with 
non-Indians,  and  all  of  the  buttons  on  the  broadcast  studio  telephone  are 
glowing  red. 

Sophia  is  calling  from  Wisconsin:  "These  ceremonies  are  given  specially 
to  our  people."  For  non-Indians  to  take  part,  "It  is  dangerous.  It  comes 
down  to  a mockery." 

Debbie  weighs  in  from  New  York:  "The  best  thing  is  to  be  open  to  people. 
Why  would  you  want  to  take  away  that  learning  from  somebody  else?" 

"Native  America  Calling,"  the  only  nationwide  radio  talk  show  devoted  to 
Indian  people  and  the  issues  that  affect  their  lives,  is  on  the  air.  And, 
as  regular  listeners  know,  it  is  coming  "live  from  studio  49  in 
Albuquerque . " 

Since  its  debut  in  1995  from  the  KUNM-FM  studios  on  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  campus,  "Native  America  Calling"  has  grown  into  a popular  daily 
staple  in  Indian  Country. 

It  is  carried  on  32  tribal  radio  stations  from  Alaska  to  Wisconsin  and 
on  14  more  public  radio  stations  that  have  no  tribal  affiliation.  Add  to 
that  audience  an  immeasurable  group  of  listeners  on  the  Internet  and 
"Native  America  Calling"  reaches  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  - Indian 
and  non-Indian  alike. 

Over  the  years,  the  show  has  touched  - at  least  once  - on  just  about 
every  important  political  and  social  issue  in  Indian  Country:  sovereignty, 
natural  resources,  gambling,  diabetes,  preserving  language,  religion  and 
culture. 


The  program  has  also  delved  into  less  obvious  topics  that  relate  to 
Indian  people:  What  it  is  that  makes  a person  Indian;  dog  mushing  in 
Alaska;  the  proliferation  of  coffee  houses  on  reservations;  diabetic  foot 
care;  little-known  Indian  skiers. 

"We've  been  doing  this  for  six  years/'  said  host  Harlan  McKosato.  "We've 
done  everything. " 

The  show  has  been  likened  to  an  electronic  version  of  the  talking  circle, 
a Indian  tradition  of  airing  issues  or  telling  stories  by  gathering  tribal 
members  in  a circle  and  allowing  everyone  to  speak. 

McKosato  sits  in  a darkened  studio  on  the  third  floor  of  the  KUNM 
building  five  days  a week  from  11  a.m.  to  noon,  leaning  into  a microphone 
and  moderating  this  modern  talking  circle. 

Occasionally,  his  guests  are  seated  in  the  studio,  but,  more  often,  they 
join  him  on  the  phone  from  their  homes  or  offices  across  the  country  and 
Canada . 

Despite  being  fueled  by  Starbucks  coffee  and  the  exhilaration  of  live 
radio,  McKosato  is  scrupulously  low-key  on  the  air.  While  an  engineer 
works  the  board,  a call-screener  lines  up  callers  on  hold  and  an  associate 
producer  weighs  in  with  cues  and  suggestions,  McKosato  keeps  the 
discussion  moving  with  comments  and  questions. 

McKosato,  a 35-year-old  member  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  tribes, 
majored  in  broadcast  journalism  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  and  intended 
to  become  a sports  broadcaster  before  he  discovered  the  concept  of  tribal 
sovereignty  and  decided  to  put  his  radio  skills  to  use  for  Indian  people. 

He  is  no  Rush  Limbaugh  or  Dr.  Laura.  McKosato  is  gentle  in  cutting 
callers  off  when  they  stray  afield  of  the  topic.  And  he  is  unfailingly 
polite,  even  when  callers  express  opinions  he  does  not  share. 

"I  grew  up  with  these  gentle  old  people"  on  the  Iowa  reservation  in 
Perkins,  Okla.,  McKosato  explained.  "I  was  taught  that  was  rude,  no  matter 
if  you're  a talk  show  host  or  not." 

The  show's  editorial  staff  has  roots  in  Indian  country.  Press  secretary 
to  then-Navajo  Nation  President  Albert  Hale  in  the  mid-1990s,  associate 
producer  Valerie  Taliman  is  Navajo.  Associate  producer  Ion  Ghahate  is 
Laguna  and  Zuni.  And  executive  producer  Susan  Braine  is  of  Assiniboine 
Sioux  heritage. 

The  show  is  funded  by  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  and  has 
been  owned  by  Koahnic  Broadcast  Corp.  ("koahnic"  means  "live  air"  in  an 
Athabaskan  language)  since  April.  It  has  its  offices  at  the  Koahnic 
headquarters  in  Anchorage  while  maintaining  its  production  and  editorial 
staff  in  Albuquerque. 

The  staff  meets  weekly  to  toss  around  ideas  and  come  up  with  a week's 
worth  of  shows. 

Most  of  the  shows  are  centered  around  social  or  political  issues  that 
relate  to  Indian  people. 

Guests  have  ranged  from  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  to  Albuquerque 
golfer  Notah  Begay  to  former  Cherokee  Chief  Wilma  Mankiller  to  the  guys 
from  the  Indian  reggae  band,  "Native  Roots." 

Over  six  years  of  five-days-a-week  broadcasting,  the  show  has  mined  some 
topics  more  than  once.  And  it  is  always  eager  to  revisit  topics  that  make 
the  phone  lines  light  up. 

"There  are  three  shows  that  are  can't  miss,"  McKosato  said.  "Anything  to 
do  with  alcoholism  and  how  it  affects  Native  American  communities;  blood 
quantum  and  how  you  decide  who  is  Indian;  and  non-natives  practicing 
native  religion." 

Whatever  the  topic.  Native  America  Calling  can  count  on  input  from  its 
stable  of  regular  callers. 

There  is  Clara,  a single  mother  from  Barrow,  Alaska;  Lillian,  a 
grandmother  from  South  Dakota  who  listens  to  the  show  while  she  does  bead 
work;  Michael  from  Calvert,  Ore.;  Bill  from  the  Black  Hills;  Mark  from 
Lamy,  N.M.,  and  Glenabah  from  Albuquerque. 

With  the  addition  of  a real-time  Internet  broadcast  via  its  Web  site, 
the  listening  audience  has  grown  to  include  listeners  from  across  the 
country  and  throughout  the  world  - much  broader  than  the  show's  original 
audience  of  a handful  of  Indian  reservations. 

"We  want  to  educate  and  to  raise  awareness  of  native  issues  among 


Indians  and  non-Indians  both/'  said  McKosato. 

It's  a responsibility  that  McKosato  and  the  rest  of  the  staff  take 
seriously. 

"If  it's  working  the  way  we  want  it  to,  the  discussion  doesn't  just  end 
at  the  end  of  the  show,"  McKosato  said.  "It  carries  over  to  the  tribal 
offices  or  to  the  dinner  table.  Being  the  only  native  game  in  town,  we 
have  to  take  that  seriously.  There's  such  a diversity  of  cultures  and  of 
people  among  Native  Americans.  It's  our  job  to  reflect  the  true  colors." 
Copyright  2001,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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1)  NAC  Topics  for  12/03  - 12/07 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

3)  Different  Drums  featuring  David  Lohnes  3r 

4)  alterNATIVE  VOICES 

5)  Earthsongs  featuring  Keith  Secola 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  12/03  - 12/07 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www.airos.org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 
http://www.nativeamericacalling.com/nac_affiliates . shtm 
MON  - 12/03:  December  Current  Events: 

The  Trust  Fund  fiasco  gets  deeper  and  thicker.  Interior  Secretary  Norton 
and  BIA  Head  Assistant  Secretary  McCaleb  have  been  ordered  to  stand  trial. 
An  Oklahoma  State  Senator  has  thrown  his  hat  into  the  state's  governor's 
race.  NCAI  has  concluded  its  annual  conference  and  we  will  be  getting  an 
update.  The  BIA  is  sponsoring  a tribal  energy  summit.  And  Santa  Fe  will  be 
hosting  a film  festival  and  a Native  student  art  exhibition.  These  are  only 
a few  of  the  notable  events  for  the  month  of  December.  What's  happening  in 
your  corner  of  Turtle  Island?  loin  us  for  our  December  2001  Current  Events. 
Guests  include  Assistant  Secretary  Neal  McCaleb,  State  Senator  Kelly  Haney 
and  others. 

TUE  - 12/04:  Millennium  Campaign  - Part  II: 

In  part  two  of  our  coverage  of  the  American  Indian  Millennium  Conference 
held  last  week  at  Cornell  University,  we  featured  several  prominent 
scholars  and  culture-bearers  that  spoke  about  "Renewing  Our  Ways  Of  Life 
For  Future  Generations."  What  have  Native  people  learned  through  our 
struggles  that  we  want  to  share  with  the  Seventh  Generation?  What  hopes  do 
we  hold  dear  for  our  children's  future?  Guests  include  Seneca  historian 
lohn  Mohawk  and  Blackfeet  educator  Darryl  Kipp 
WED  - 12/05:  Who's  The  Chief?: 

Oneida  Nation  Wolf  Clanmother  Maisie  Shenandoah  has  accused  the  Oneida 
Nation  Police  for  assaulting  her  and  forcibly  removing  her  from  her 
daughter's  property  on  Oneida  territory  in  New  York.  But  Oneida  Nation 
government  officials  deny  the  charges  saying  that  they  were  just  trying  to 
conduct  safety  inspections  of  older  homes.  The  confrontation  sparked  fresh 
wounds  in  an  on-going  controversy  challenging  the  legitimacy  of  the  Oneida 
Tribal  government.  Throughout  Indian  country,  traditional  grassroots  people 
continue  to  reject  the  federally  recognized  governance  structures  put  in 
place  through  the  1934  Indian  Reorganization  Act.  Who  has  the  rightful  role 
to  lead  Indian  communities?  Guests  include  Oneida  Nation  Wolf  Clan 
Faithkeeper  Diane  Shenandoah. 

THU  - 12/06:  Indians  at  the  Olympics: 

The  Olympics  have  always  been  a global  stage  for  people  from  around  the 
world  to  meet  and  compete.  It  has  also  been  a venue  for  highlighting  some 
the  regional  culture.  At  the  2000  Sidney  Olympics,  the  world  got  a small 
exposure  to  the  Australian  Aboriginal  people.  But  how  much  did  the  world 
see  of  the  real  Australian  native  people?  Natives  have  been  asked  to 
participate  in  an  exhibition  venue  up  in  Salt  Lake  City?  Should  Native 
people  use  this  global  opportunity?  Have  we  been  reduced  to  sideshow 


entertainment?  Guests  include  Wyndell  Silversmith  of  the  Navajo  Nation  and 
2001  Winter  Olympic  Performance  Committee. 

FRI  - 12/07:  Indian  Divorce  and  Its  Impact  on  Indian  Children: 

It's  almost  more  common  these  days  to  come  from  or  know  someone  who  is  from 
a family  of  divorce.  The  impact  it  has  on  children  in  tremendous.  But  do 
parents  and  other  family  members  really  understand  the  long-term  effects? 
loin  us  as  we  explore  the  emotional  impact  of  divorce  and  what  parents, 
teachers,  educators  and  friends  can  do  to  help  children  of  divorce  cope. 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

This  week's  Voices  From  The  Circle  has  been  inspired,  in  part,  by  cultural 
presentations  given  by  VFTC  Flost/Producer  lim  DeNomie  at  Greenbriar  School 
in  Northbrook,  Illinois  and  at  St.  Phillip  the  Apostle  School  in  Addision, 
Illinois . 

Listeners  can  look  forward  to  the  music  and  words  of  loanne  Shenandoah's 
"Fleartbeat, " flutist  Hovia  Edwards  and  the  "Okanogan  Round  Dance,"  Black 
Lodge  Singers  fun  take  on  the  "Flintstones  Song."  Then  Red  Nativity 
presents  us  with  a "Wankan  Tankas  Prayer"  and  Casper  Loma-Da-Wa,  the  reggae 
man  from  Hopi  land,  says  "Make  It  Rain."  R.  Carlos  Nakai  shares  with  us  the 
"12/20/82"  song,  while  Chicagoan  lames  Yellowbank  provides  words  of  wisdom 
with  two  songs:  a "Friendship  Song"  and  "It's  Not  The  Singer,  It's  The 
Song."  Northern  Tutchone  songkeeper  lerry  Alfred  presents  us  with  the 
"Pelly  Song. " 

In  recognition  of  having  our  new  home  being  built  five  months  ahead  of 
schedule,  VFTC  features  Milwaukeean  with  a Native  heart  lohn  Frye  who 
understands  construction  ways  - at  least  musically  - and  sings  about  it  in 
his  original  song  "Mixing  Mud." 

This  week's  VFTC  concludes  with  Indian  Country  legend  Buffy  St.  Marie  and 
"Starwalker . " 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Monday  - 12/03:  4pm,  10pm 
Tuesday  - 12/04:  4am 
Saturday  - 12/08:  3pm 
Sunday  - 12/09:  4am,  3pm 
Monday  - 12/10:  4am 

3)  Different  Drums  featuring  David  Lohnes  Ir 

This  week.  Different  Drums  is  excited  to  bring  you  an  entire  hour  of  music 
and  conversation  from  a musician  we  predict  you'll  be  hearing  a lot  more 
about  in  the  future  - David  Lohnes  Ir.  (Dakota/Menominee),  an  enrolled 
member  of  the  Spirit  Lake  Nation  of  North  Dakota.  His  debut  CD  release, 
"Dakota  Skies,"  released  in  2001,  ranges  from  country  rock  to  wailin' 
blues,  and  the  subject  manner  ranges  from  the  powwow  to  love  gone  bad  that 
comes  out  feeling  good  after  it's  been  turned  into  a song.  In  conversation 
with  Different  Drums  producer  Tricia  King,  he  displays  good-natured  humor 
as  well  as  inspiration  for  all,  with  his  advice  on  how  to  believe  in 
yourself  and  follow  a dream.  loin  us  for  an  hour  of  good  music  and  engaging 
conversation  this  week,  as  we  put  the  spotlight  on  David  Lohnes  Ir.,  on 
Different  Drums. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Tuesday  12/04:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Wednesday  12/05:  4am 
Saturday  12/08:  5pm 
Sunday  12/09:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  12/10:  6am 

4)  alterNATIVE  VOICES 

alterNATIVE  VOICES  always  plays  all  Native  artists  all  the  time.  This  week 
Vernon  Cawker  asks  "Who's  on  your  cereal  box?"  Red  Feather  Woman  briefly 
visits  and  Poems  for  Peace  are  looking  for  a few  good  poems.  We'll  give  you 
the  details  this  week  on  alterNATIVE  VOICES. 

Program  information,  events  calendar  and  contact  info  is  always  available 
at  www.alternativevoices.org 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  12/05:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 


Thursday  12/06:  4am 
Saturday  12/08:  6pm 
Sunday  12/09:  7am,  6pm 
Monday  12/10:  7am 

5)  Earthsongs  featuring  Keith  Secola 

Next  time  on  Earthsongs:  Modern  Music  from  Native  America  --  host  Gregg 
McVicar  has  lunch  with  the  prolific  Anishinabe  singer/songwriter/composer 
Keith  Secola.  Keith  hitchhiked  from  his  home  in  the  Iron  Range  with  nothing 
more  than  a hundred  dollars  and  30  pounds  of  wild  rice  on  his  back.  Today 
he  has  a string  of  fine  albums  to  his  credit,  including  "Homeland"  which 
was  just  honored  as  the  "best  instrumental  album"  by  the  Native  American 
Music  Awards.  Also  in  this  week's  program,  new  music  from  Blackfire,  Sprit 
Nation  and  Romero  & Cody.  And  we'll  hear  a rare  live  acoustic  track  from 
blues  rockers  Indigenous. 

All  this  and  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day. 

Details  at  www.earthsongs.net 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Thursday  12/06:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Friday  12/07:  4am 
Saturday  12/08:  4pm 
Sunday  12/09:  5am,  4pm 
Monday  12/10:  5am 
Eric  Martin 

Native  American  Public  Telecommunications  (NAPT) 

Web  Communications  Specialist 
emartin2@unl.edu 

Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  nativetelecom.org 
To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with 
the  subject  heading  subscribe. 
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Date:  Thu,  22  Nov  2001  10:04:05  -0400 
From:  Larry  Innes  <linnes@innu . ca> 

Sub j : Innu  Walk  for  the  Earth  - March  2002 

Mailing  List:  Innu  People  Forum  list  <INNU-L@YORKU.CA> 

Innu  Walk  for  the  Earth  - March  2002 

loin  Innu  women  in  the  fifth  annual  winter  trek  from  Sheshatshiu  to 
Minipi  Lake.  The  Innu  way  of  life  is  under  threat  from  military 
flight  training  activities,  large  scale  hydroelectric  development, 
industrial  forestry  and  new  highway  developments.  This  month-long 
walk  is  being  organized  by  Innu  women  who  are  concerned  about  the 
future  of  the  Earth,  and  is  intended  to  highlight  the  need  to  protect 
the  land  for  future  generations.  In  the  Innu  tradition,  we  will  walk 
on  snowshoes,  pulling  what  we  need  on  toboggans.  The  days  will  be 
long  and  bright,  but  it  will  still  be  the  Labrador  winter. 

We  welcome  participants  from  other  Innu  communities.  Aboriginal  and 
non-Aboriginal  people  to  join  us.  We  want  everyone  to  experience  the 
beauty  of  our  land  in  the  winter,  and  to  take  part  in  our  traditional 
way  of  life.  There  will  be  plenty  of  country  food  and  wildlife  along 
the  way,  and  we  will  all  be  working  hard,  breathing  clean,  fresh  air, 
and  making  new  friendships. 

Anyone  who  would  like  to  come  will  need  to  have  their  own  equipment: 
moccasins,  snow-boots,  snowshoes,  and  a warm  sleeping  bag,  but  we 


will  share  tents  and  food. 

We  are  also  seeking  donations  from  people  who  support  our  work,  but 
are  unable  to  participate  in  the  Walk.  We  want  to  publicize  the 
purpose  of  the  trip,  and  purchase  some  supplies.  We  would  appreciate 
any  donations  that  you  can  afford  to  make. 

FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  PARTICIPATION  OR  TO  MAKE  A DONATION: 

Innu  Womens  Walk 

PO  Box  197,  Sheshatshiu,  Labrador,  Canada  A0P  1M0 
or  call  Elizabeth  (Tshaukuesh)  Penashue  (709)  497-8741 


anderson's  native  american  events  page 
http://andersons-web.com/billyone . html 

this  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  native  american  events,  we 
have  posted  information  on  pow-wows,  festivals,  rodeos,  art  & craft  shows, 
seminars  and  many  other  types  of  gatherings  that  represents  the  native 
american  culture,  please  feel  free  to  send  us  information  about  your 
gatherings  to  post,  along  with  our  list  of  events,  we  have  included  links 
to  all  other  event  pages  that  we  are  aware  of  so  that  you  can  use  this 
page  as  your  native  american  event  index  page,  as  hard  as  we  work  to  make 
sure  the  information  we  post  is  correct,  mistakes  seem  easy  to  make, 
therefore  before  you  depart  for  a gathering,  please  use  the  contact 
numbers  given  and  verify  all  of  the  important  information  for  yourself, 
we  can  be  contacted  as  follows: 
write  us: 
anderson ' s 
11372  timber  lane 
brooksville,  florida  34601 

Anderson's  Web  Powwows 


February  2,  2002:  10th  Annual  First  Americans  in  the  Art  Awards  Century 
Plaza  Flotel,  Beverly  Hills,  CA.  For  More  information  call:  818-623-9520. 
Visit  us  on  the  web  at:  http://www.firstamericans.org 

February  22  - 24,  2002:  Ancient  Voices  3rd  annual  Benefit  Pow  Wow  To  help 
benefit  Sovereign  Nations  Cultural  Preservation  Center  in  the  building  of 
their  Museum.  The  location  is  Myakkahatchee  Creek  Park,  North  Port, 
Florida.  Use  exit  33  off  1-75.  Visit  us  on  the  web  at:  http: //www. sncpc . 
home.dhs.org  For  information  e-mail:  ancient_voices_pow_wow_@yahoo.com 

May  10  - 11,  2001:  The  Augusta  Pow  Wow  (new  location  see  flyer)  FLYER 
CLICK  HERE!  Augusta  Georgia.  For  more  information  call  706-771-1221  or  e- 
mail:  krazywilly@mindspring.com 

Duly,  2002:  Yes  2002!  National  Powwow  12.  Duly,  2002  in  Crescent  City, 
Illinois.  The  committee  is  looking  for  input  and  suggestions  on  how  to 
make  The  National  Powwow  experience  more  enjoyable  and  rewarding.  See  our 
Web  Site  at:  www.nationalpowwow.com  Please  send  input  to:  3.  Ford  Griggs, 
Chairman,  National  Powwow  12,  Rt.  3,  Box  110,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma  74003 
Telephone  918-662-5317,  Fax  918-662-5317,  or  e-mail  at:  FordGriggs@aol.com 

August  2-4,  2002:  Pow  Wow  at  Frank  Liske  Park  in  Concord,  North  Carolina 
Ridgie  Tucker  will  lead  the  host  Southern  Drum.  There  will  be  Gourd 
Dancing.  Dim  Charlton  and  Amy  Anderson  will  be  the  head  dancers  and  lim 
Anderson  will  MC  once  again.  The  dates  and  place  are  still  tentative  but 
it  is  expected  to  remain  at  the  park  and  the  dates  will  be  very  close. 

Once  the  committee  gets  everything  together  for  this  one  we  will  update 
this  notice.  You  should  put  this  little  dance  on  your  calendar  as  it  has 
been  outstanding  the  last  few  years.  For  more  information  contact  George 
Hoyt  (704)786-5705  or  e-mail  him  at:  gehoyt@concordnc.com 


http : //www. geocities . com/Athens/Olympus/9173 /powwows . htmlOctober  2001 


Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar 


I have  collected  these  listings  from  various  places  on  the  web  and  from 
Usenet,  as  well  as  other  listings  that  I receive  and  requests  from  powwow 
organizers.  I do  not  take  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  (or  spelling)  of 
any  of  these  listings.  Use  the  contact  information  provided  to  make  sure 
that  the  powwow  has  not  changed  date,  time,  location,  or  other  details.  In 
most  cases,  I have  included  all  of  the  information  that  I have  for  each 
listing.  If  you  have  anything  to  add  or  change,  please  let  me  know. 

Listings  added  since  August  28,  2001  are  indicated  by  the  icon,  listings 
changed  since  that  date  are  indicated  by  the  icon. 

This  page  is  maintained  and  copyright  (1998-2001)  by  Aaron  Wyckoff.  It  is 
updated  approximately  four  times  a year  (if  possible).  If  you  have 
corrections  to  make  or  would  like  to  see  your  powwow  listed  here,  please 
send  me  an  e-mail  message  with  the  appropriate  information  (you  must 
include  the  event  name,  exact  date,  city,  state,  and  a contact  number  or 
email;  any  additional  information  is  helpful  but  not  required). 

Last  updated  on  September  28,  2001. 

December  2001  December  7-9  - Ninteenth  Annual  Indian  Seminar  and  Powwow 
Location:  Army  National  Guard  Armory,  Newport,  Tennessee.  Notes:  Head  Man, 
Kyle  Prifogle;  Head  Lady,  Meredith  Elston;  MC,  Alan  Prifogle;  Arena 
Director,  Randy  English;  Host  Southern  Drum,  Gunslingers  (Head  Singer, 

Larry  Kincer);  Head  Veteran,  Red  Kirby;  Guest  Drum,  Scott  Brings  Plenty. 
Intertribal  dancing  Friday  7:00  pm.  Training  sessions  starting  9:00  am 
Saturday,  Intertribal  Dancing  Saturday  7:00  pm.  Other  drums  welcome  with 
advanced  registration . Large  camping  area,  ground  fires  permitted,  hot 
showers,  indoor  arena,  nearby  hotels.  Contact:  Adult  Advisor,  Mikkie  Goins 
(423)  475-7483,  e-mail  vgc@ornl.gov;  Seminar  Chief,  Brian  Bain  (423)  586- 
8371,  e-mail  Bighuckhunter49@hotmail.com;  Vendors,  Tim  Deane  (423)  475- 
9286,  e-mail  TWDbear@aol.com. 

December  31  - Tenth  Annual  Good  Medicine  Society  New  Years  Eve  Sobriety 
Powwow  Location:  Kitchens  of  America  Building,  Oklahoma  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.  Notes:  Open  2 pm  to  Midnight.  MC,  Tim  Tallchief; 
Head  Lady,  Keri  Bread;  Head  Singer,  Johnny  Kimble;  Color  Guard,  Seminole 
Nation  Vietnam  Veterans;  Outgoing  Princess,  Mauli  Watkins;  Incoming 
Princess,  Melissa  Standing.  Contact:  (405)  943-7935;  (405)  751-7132; 
e-mail  goodmedicinescty@aol.com. 

January  2002  January  19  - Morning  Star  Celebration  Location:  John  Carroll 
School,  Bel  Air,  Maryland.  Notes:  Benefit  powwow  for  St.  Labre  Indian 
School  in  Ashland,  Montana.  Doors  open  11  am.  Grand  Entry  1 pm,  evening 
dancing  at  5:30  pm.  Participant  feed.  MC,  Don  Hockenberry;  Head  Man, 

Clayton  Old  Elk;  Head  Lady,  Mitchelene  Big  Man;  Head  Singer,  Jon  Orens. 
Contact:  Gary  Scholl  (410)  838-8333  ext  14,  e-mail  glsjcs@yahoo.com. 

February  2002  February  22-24  - The  Spirit  Lives  On  Powwow  Location: 
Myakkahatchee  Creek  Park,  North  Port,  Florida.  Notes:  Sponsored  by  the 
Sovereign  Nations  Cultural  Preservation  Center  and  the  City  of  North  Port. 
Contest  powwow.  Friday  and  Saturday  10  am  to  9 pm,  Sunday  10  am  to  4 pm. 
Drum  and  tipi  contests.  MC,  Marc  Crazydog;  Head  Man,  Dennis  Littlewolf; 

Head  Lady,  Shenna  Sunflower;  Host  Southern  Drum,  Red  Wind  Spirit  Singers. 
Vendors  by  invitation  only.  Contact:  Gina  Sillman  (941)  496-9771;  Vendors 
contact  Marc  Crazydog  (941)  496-9771. 

April  2002  April  25-27  - Nineteenth  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow, 

Miss  Indian  World,  and  Indian  Traders  Market  Location:  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  Notes:  Over  3,000  Native  singers  and  dancers  and  over  500  tribes 
from  all  over  the  world  come  to  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  USA  to  exchange 
culture  and  tradition  and  sing  and  dance  competitively  and  socially. 
Everyone  is  invited.  Visit  the  web  site  for  information,  photos,  sound  and 
video  clips,  history,  educational  information,  giveaways,  free  e-mail, 
message  boards,  chat,  free  e-cards,  and  more.  Contact:  e-mail 
web@gat her ingof nations .com;  http: //www. gat her ingof nations . com. 


May  2002  May  11  - Ninth  Annual  Occoneechee  State  Park  Native  American 
Heritage  Festival  and  Powwow  Location:  Buggs  Island  Lake,  Occoneechee 
State  Park,  Clarksville,  Virginia.  Notes:  Native  dancing,  arts  and  crafts 
and  food.  Everyone  welcome.  Contact:  Dulie  West,  Clarksville  Lake  Country 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  PO  Box  1017,  Clarksville  VA  23927,  (804)  374-2436, 
(800)  557-5582;  http://www.kerrlake.com/chamber/powwow. 

Dune  2002  Dune,  2002  - National  Powwow  12  Location:  NEW  LOCATION  - Tipton 
County  Fairgrounds,  Tipton,  Indiana. 

Contact : http : //www . nationalpowwow . com/ . 

In  the  future 

September  14-15,  2002  - Tenth  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow 
Location:  Killeen  Special  Events  Center,  W.S.  Young  Dr.,  Killeen,  Texas. 
Notes:  $15,000  prize  money  (no  catagories  combined).  Grand  Entries  at  1 pm 
and  7 pm  with  Gourd  Dancing  at  12  noon  and  6 pm.  Admission  $1.00  ages  six 
and  up.  Multi-cultural  presentation  during  dinner  hour  on  Saturday. 
Contact:  Paula  Brock  (254)  699-3167;  e-mail  Fourwindsl@hotmail.com; 
http://www.fourwindstx.org;  Fourwinds  Intertribal  Society,  Box  10035, 
Killen,  TX  76547-0035. 


This  page  updated  October  2,  2001 

For  more  information  on  Powwows:  the  traditions  and  dances,  check  out 
Windspeaker ' s Guide  to  Indian  Country. 

To  add  your  event  to  this  listing  please  e-mail  us  at:  market@ammsa.com 
December  14-19,  2001 

International  Indigenous  Counselling  Institute  Conference 

Training  session  held  in  the  rainforests  of  beautiful 

Lamington  National  Park 

Binna  Burra  Lodge,  Queensland  Australia 

For  more  information: 

Dr.  Peggy  Wilson 

(204)  623-6284  (May  - September) 

(780)  492-0772  (September  - December) 

December  29,30,31  Danuary  1,  2002 

Indian  America  New  Year's  Competition  Powwow, 

Internation  Day  & Indian  Craft  Market 
Rillito  Raceway  Park, 

River  Road  & 1st  Ave, 

Tucson,  Arizona 

Contact  - Fredn  (520)  622-4900 
February  2,  2002 

10th  Annual  First  Americans  in  the  Arts  Awards 
Century  Plaza  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills,  CA 
Info  call  (818)  623-9520 
www.firstamericans.org 

February  3 - 17,  2002  ( 14  days) 

American  Indian  Exposition 
Flamingo  Hotel  Ballroom, 

Stone  & Drachman 

Tucson,  Arizona 

Contact  - Fred  (520)  622-4900 

Duly  25  to  Duly  28,  2002 

Moosehide  Gathering 

Dawson  City,  Yukon 

Contact:  Lue  Maxwell 

Special  Events  Coordinator 

Box  599,  Dawson  City,  Yukon  Y0B  1G0 

(867)993-5385 

(867 -993 -65 53) fax 


luene.maxwell@gov.tnondek.com 


four  winds  trading  company  powwow  calendar 
http://fourwinds-trading.com/news/powwowmain . cfm 

powwow  information  generously  provided  by  liz  Campbell, 
author  of  the  1999  powwow  calendar  book. 

please  call  the  contact  number  given  with  each  powwow  listing  before  you 
travel,  on  occasion,  powwows  are  cancelled  or  rescheduled  to  a new  date, 
to  submit  a new  powwow  listing  fill  out  our  on-line  form. 

december 

december  8,  2001  good  medicine  society's  1st  annnual  native  american 
Christmas  arts&crafts  show  - Oklahoma  city,  Oklahoma 
dec.  29  to  jan. 1,2002  - tucson,  az 

december  31,  2001  good  medicine  society's  10th  annual  new  years  eve 
sobriety  pow-wow  - Oklahoma  city,  Oklahoma 

dec. 31-2001  til  12; 30am  jan  1,2002  sobriety  pow-wow  - salem  , Oregon 
copyright  c.  1998  four  winds  trading  company,  all  rights  reserved. 


char-koosta  news  online 

the  official  publication  of  the  flathead  indian  nation 
http: //www. charkoosta . com/pow. html 

upcoming  powwows 

december  2001 

dec.  29  through  jan.  1,  2002:  new  year's  powwow,  rillito  raceway  park  in 
tucson,  az;  520/622-4900 

let  us  announce  your  powwow. 

please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 

confirmation  purposes. 

u.s.  mail: 

char-koosta  news 

po  box  98 

pablo  mt  59855-0098 

electronic : 

phone:  (406)  675-3000 

fax:  (406)  675-3001 

e-mail:  news4u@charkoosta.com 


native  american  times 

http: //www. newsdi rectory. com/ go/? f=&r=nat&u=www.o kit . com 
powwows  and  events 

please  note:  pow-wows  have  the  possibility  of  changing, 
please  call  to  confirm. 

no  alcoholic  beverages  of  any  kind  allowed  at  pow-wows. 

to  place  your  event  on  this  page,  e-mail  the  name,  location,  city,  state, 

whether  it  is  a contest  or  not,  and  most  important  - the  phone  number 

to  call  for  more  information: 

native  american  times 

p.o.  box  692050,  tulsa,  ok  74169 

street  address:  12833  east  41st  street,  tulsa,  ok  74146 
telephone:  1-918-438-6548  or  fax:  1-918-438-6545. 
editor@okit . com 

december 

31  good  medicine  society's  10th  annual  new  year's  eve  sobriety  pow-wow. 
at  the  kitchens  of  america  building,  state  fair  grounds,  okc,  ok  for 
information,  call  405-943-7935  or  405-751-7132.  or 
e-mail:  goodmedicinescty@aol.com 


information  provided  on  this  page  is  subject  to  change,  sometimes  flyers 
do  not  list  locations  or  contact  names  or  phone  numbers,  we  try  to  provide 
you  with  as  much  information  as  possible  from  what  we  receive, 
native  american  times  is  copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  indian  times,  inc. 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Crazy  Bull,  Kay,  Nimchira,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Carter  Camp,  Dodie, 
less  Hansen,  ErthAvengr,  Larry  Innes,  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 
Barbara  Landis,  Danet  Smith,  Dreamwalker,  Gary  Smith,  Debbie  Sanders, 
lohnny  Rustywire,  Eric  Martin 

/--//--// --//--// //--// /--//--// /--//- 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Dec  11  21:19:46  2001 

Date:  12  Dec  2001  02:12:45  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.050 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 

0 
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Hochunk  big  bear's  moon 
Osage  waca'ebe  wedathabi/moon  when  black  bear  gives  birth 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  MINN-IND,  First  Nations,  Big  Mountain,  ndn-aim,  LPDC, 
Stop-the-Slaughter,  Native  News  & Rez  Life  mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email; 

newsgroup:  alt. native 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 

++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"It  is  well  to  be  brave  in  the  field  of  battle;  it  is  cowardly  to 
display  bravery  against  one's  own  tribesmen." 

Chief  Red  Cloud,  Oglala 


Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  _+ 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

These  comments  from  my  half side,  Janet: 

According  to  a press  release  issued  December  4,  the  Department  of 
Interior  began  publishing  a Web  site  at  http://indiantrust.doi.gov,  that 
would  be,  according  to  them,  the  authoritative  resource  for  questions 
about  Indian  trust  management.  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  is  quoted 
as  saying  "This  new  Web  site  gives  American  Indian  tribes,  and  everyone 
concerned  with  trust  reform,  the  information  needed  to  learn  more  about 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  efforts  to  improve  the  Indian  trust 
system. " 

Interestingly,  the  government  could  do  no  better  than  to  imitate  the 
name  of  a site  already  respected  in  Indian  country  as  a source  for  honest 
and  timely  information  about  the  Department's  activities  with  Indian  trust 
management  --  http://www.indiantrust.com.  Today,  as  it  has  been  since  I 
first  looked  at  it,  www.indiantrust.com  is  readily  available  online,  and 
updated.  The  Department  of  Interior's  Indian  trust  site  (among  others) 
has  been  unavailable  since  late  Thursday  by  judicial  order  due  to  proven 
vulnerability  to  hackers. 

Also  today  (Monday,  Dec.  10)  was  Gale  Norton's  first  day  at  trial  on 
contempt  charges.  This  is  one  conflict  where  our  people  keep  on  winning. 
And  it  proves,  as  nothing  else  can,  that  the  presumption  that  we  Indians 
need  the  trust  relationship  to  manage  our  affairs  is,  and  always  has  been, 
a lie. 


http: //www. pechanga . net/ 

URGENT  CALL  FOR  HOLIDAY  HELP  FOR  SANTEE  SIOUX  TRIBE 
Dear  Tribal  Friend: 

The  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  of  Nebraska  is  in  dire  need  of  our  help  for  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

As  you  probably  may  know,  the  Department  of  Justice  seized  the  Santee 
Sioux  tribe's  bank  accounts  and  sued  to  close  the  tribe's  gaming  operation 


because  the  tribe  has  been  unable  to  get  a tribal-state  compact. 

What  you  may  not  know  is  that  the  Department  of  Justice  took  everything. 
Not  only  did  they  seize  tribal  bank  accounts  but  they  took  the  funds  from 
a tribal  grocery  store,  their  bake  sale  funds  for  their  elder  care  program 
and  a fund  used  to  pay  for  child  car  safety  seats!! 

It  is  a daily  struggle  just  to  ensure  the  basic  necessities  for  their 
children  and  elders  and  getting  through  Christmas  will  be  especially  hard. 
There  is  one  thing  you  cannot  do  - you  cannot  send  money  directly  to  the 

tribe  or  it  will  just  be  taken  away.  

You  can  send  a check  to  "Tribal  Relief  Fund"  and  mail  it  to:  Mr.  Roger 
Meyer,  Casino  Morongo  Accounting  Department,  49750  Seminole  Drive,  Cabazon, 
CA  92230.  All  monies  collected  will  be  used  to  purchase  food  and 
necessities  through  local  stores  or  to  be  shipped  to  the  tribe.  Here  is 
the  request  list  they  sent  us  that  we  are  using  as  our  guide: 

FOR  ELDERS  (79  Tribal  Elders)  : Turkeys,  hams,  food  baskets,  winter  coats, 
gloves 

FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN  (540  Children):  Apples,  oranges,  gloves,  winter  coats 
and  candy 

FOR  THEIR  TEENS  (121  Teens):  Gloves,  stocking  caps,  winter  coats 

It  gets  bitterly  cold  in  Nebraska  and  so  warm  coats,  blankets,  sweaters, 
gloves  will  be  especially  precious.  We  are  coordinating  a central  effort 
so  as  to  ensure  minimal  duplication.  If  you  have  any  questions,  you  can 
call  me  at  909-849-4697  or  Waltona  Manion  at  800-937-7692. 

All  tribes  who  send  contributions  will  be  listed  in  a summary  we  are 
sending  to  the  Santee  Sioux  and  we  will  provide  the  names  of  donating 
tribes  and  individuals  to  the  media  and  for  posting  on  Victor  Rocha's 
website  www.pechanga.net. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  generosity  to  a tribe  who  will  be  deeply 
grateful  for  your  assistance.  And  this  comes  with  our  best  wishes  for  a 
happy  holiday  season  you  will  have  made  better  for  Santee  Sioux  tribal 
families . 

With  sincere  appreciation, 

Damon  Sandoval,  Morongo  Band  of  Mission  Indians,  California 

Anthony  Miranda,  Pechanga  Band  of  Luiseno  Indians,  California 

Tracy  Burris,  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  Chairman,  Oklahoma  Indian  Gaming  Assn. 

lames  Starr,  Cherokee  Nation,  Oklahoma 

Wilson  Pipestem,  Otoe-Missouria  Tribe,  Oklahoma 


If  you  have  names  and  addresses  of  trustworthy  collectors  of  food,  money 
and  clothing  gifts  at  the  various  reservations  please  forward  them  soon. 
The  winter  winds  already  have  come  down  from  the  north. 

I send  thanks  to  my  friend.  Crazy  Bull,  for  passing  along  a 
contact  for  those  who  wish  to  donate  food,  clothing  or  fuel  money 
to  elders  in  need  on  the  Rez's.  Wopila  Russell. 

Evelynn  Charging 
P 0 Box  #170 

Lower  Brule,  SD  57548  if  no  answer  call  Grandmother  Charging  at 
Phone:  605-473-5377  the  Golden  Buffalo  Casino  605-473-5577 

From:  "Kay"  <kaonefeather@aol . com> 

For  those  of  you  who  wish  to  'Give  A Gift,'  here  is  the  address: 

Eastern  Cherokee  Alliance 
5411  Laureltree  Place 
Louisville,  Ky.  40229 

Marty  Soaring  Eagle  said  he  would  distribute/deliver . 

1-502-966-8046 


Thank  you 
Kay 

From:  "Nimchira"  <nimchira@kscable. com> 

I am  collecting  items  for  the  Rosebud  Reservation  if  anyone  is  interested. 
Below  is  a small  list  of  items  needed  before  first  snow  fall. 

The  first  part  of  the  list  is  what  they  need  now,  they  have  plenty  of 
clothing  so  far ....  however  there  is  a shortage  of  warm  jackets,  food  is 

also  an  important  need  right  now 

again,  I thank  you....  Nim 

Toiletries : 

Bath  Soap 

Shampoo  and  Conditioner 
Deodorants 

Tooth  brushes.  Paste 
Feminine  products 
Mens  Shaving  items 
Bath  Towels  and  wash  cloths 

Non-perishables  Food  items: 

Boxed  goods 
Canned  goods 
Bottled  Water 
Baby  foods 

Warm  Clothing: 

Childrens  Winter  Wear  in  good  repair 

Men  and  Womens  Winter  coats  or  jackets 

Gloves,  mittens,  scarves,  hats  [knit  or  crocheted] 

Other  items  of  warm  outer  wear. 

Baby  items,  diapers 

Blankets,  lots  of  blankets. 

For  more  information  you  can  call  Nimchira  Webb  at: 

1-620-278-3842 

Items  can  be  left  in  care  of: 

D.  Porter  Selman 
217  So.  2nd.  St. 

Sterling,  Kansas 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Lame  Deer  Reservation 

Greetings  Gary, 

I hope  this  finds  you  well.  I have  just  received  the  address  for  your 
list(Lame  Deer  Reservation).  I hope  it  is  not  too  late! =20 

There  are  a couple  of  thousand  children  there,  many  single  mothers  too. 
There  is  a shelter  for  children  up  to  15-16  years  old. 

Ann  gives  them  all  the  assistance  she  can. 

Beside  toys,  warm  clothes  like  jackets,  gloves,  hats,  socks,  coats, 
etc  for  children  and  blankets,  would  be  much  appreciated.  The  toys 
will  be  distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes 
and  blankets  will  be  distributed  right  away. 

Address  for  Truck  (only): 

GPTA  Building 

Cheyenne  Ave  and  Ridgewalker 

Lame  Deer,  MT 

Please  ask  for  Ann  Booker 

Only  Monday  through  Friday  9:00a.m.  to  5:00p.m. 


Someone  looking  for  the  building  could  ask  anyone  they  see  where  the 
GPTA  Building  is  and  they  should  be  able  to  direct  them.  Ann  Booker 
works  in  the  office  where  they  work  with  assistance,  etc. 

[If  needed  please  contact  thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 
before  the  boxes  arrive  at  the  office  and  we  can  let  Ann  know  in 
advance. ] 

- Address  for  shipping  items  by  mail: 

Ann  Booker 
P.O.  Box  1004 
LAME  DEER 
MONTANA  59043 

Ann's  home  address  is  available  off  list  for  anyone  who  would  like 
to  send  items  by  UPS  (United  Parcel  Service),  at  the  above  email 
address . 

From:  dfinstead@setaim.com 

Elders  and  children  will  suffer  this  winter  if  they  don't  receive 
help.  Warm  clothing  and  blankets  are  needed  as  well  as  money  for 
fuel.  Also  personal  needs,  soap,  toothbrushes,  diapers,  etc.  Please 
remember  to  send  toys  to  the  children  for  Christmas.  PLEASE  DO  WHAT 
YOU  CAN  TO  HELP  AND  PASS  THIS  ON  TO  OTHER  LIST,  FRIENDS  AND  FAMILY. 
>>>>>>> 

Bonnie  Whitesinger 

Box  1073  Hotevilla,  AZ  86030 

Would  be  able  to  handle  fuel  donations  for  Big  Mountain. 

> >>>>>>>>>>>>> 

There  is  a needs  list  on  www.blackmesais.org/needslist.html 

Black  Mesa  Indigenous  Support 

P.O  Box  23501 

Flaggstaff  Arizona  86002 

>>>>>> 

New  Mexico 

Southwest  Indian  Foundation,  100  W.  Coal, 

Gallup,  NM  87301. 

> >>>>>> 

Eastern  Cherokee  Alliance 
5411  Laureltree  Place 
Louisville,  KY  40229 
Taking  clothing,  food,  and  toys 

>>>>> 

PINE  RIDGE 
PTI  Propane 
P,0,  Box  1987 
Pine  Ridge,  SD 
57770 

Ph:  1-605-867-5199 

>>>> 

Bennett  County  Coop 
P.O.  Box  T 
Pine  Ridge, SD 
57551 

ph:  1-605-685-6711 
Fuel 

>>>> 

I have  several  families  that  I buy  fuel  for  in  Wanblee . (Pine  Ridge) 
If  you'd  like  to  help  out  with  that,  it  would  be  appreciated. 

The  money  goes  directly  to  the  Co-op  in  Martin,  and  they  deliver  the 
amount  paid  for,  either  by  credit  card,  check  or  M.O.  Contact  me  off 
list  if  you  want  to  be  a part  of  that. 


jdkc@woptura.com  3.  D.  CHIPPS 

>>>>>> 

ROSEBUD  RES. 

Alfred  Bone  Shirt 
P.O.  Box  283 
Mission,  S.D.  57555, 

I can  be  contacted  at  this  email  address  or  by  telephone  605-747-4443, 
For  fuel 

>>>>>>>>> 

3.  Porter  Selman  [Nim] 

217  So.  2nd.  St. 

Sterling,  Ks  67579 

All  donations  go  to  Rose  Bud  res. 

>>>>>>>>> 

ANGEL  HAVEN  MISSION  C/OF  GRACE  DEEL 
RT  1 BOX  433 
VANSANT  VA 

>>>>> 

St.  Bridgets  Catholic  Church 
General  Delivery 
Rosebud  Res.,  SD 

>>>>>>>>>>>>> 

ndn-aim  list  fund  (Erth  handles  it,  reciepts  sent  and  amounts  posted) 

For  emergency  assistance  and  fuel  fund. 

ndn-aim  fund 

c/o  box  1334 

Rapid  City,  SD  57709 

I also  have  address  to  send  clothing,  food,  etc,  to  Pine  Ridge  and 
Rose  Bud  (Carter  Camp),  I will  give  out  off  list.  These  are 
individuals  who  can  be  trusted  to  distribute  to  those  with  needs. 

You  may  contact  me  at  dfinstead@setaim.com  for  these  address. 

Dodie 

To  subscribe  to  this  group, send  an  email  to: 
ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 

From:  "Carter  " <cartercamp@yahoo . com> 

Ah-Ho  Relations, 

A couple  of  weeks  ago  Dodie  asked  me  if  I could  help  some  list 
members  by  distributing  some  gifts  they  had  gathered.  I said  I could 
because  my  wife  and  I know  plenty  of  needy  people.  After  thirty  years 
as  a Sundance  society  leader  it  seems  like  hundreds  of  people  call 
me  'Uncle'  or  'Grampa'  around  here.  Anyway  both  Maureen  and  Ken  have 
sent  some  very  nice  things  up  and  Linda  has  distributed  them. 

Yesterday  she  was  happy  because  she  had  taken  a box  of  things  to  a 
young  single  mother  who  said  her  car  was  broken  down  and  the  baby  was 
on  her  last  diaper(in  the  box  was  some  pampers).  She  has  three  kids, 
no  husband  and  is  trying  to  go  to  school  so  she  could  use  the  entire 
box  of  assorted  kid  stuff.  It  was  great  for  Linda  and  I too,  our  kids 
are  grown  so  making  these  kids  happy  feels  good. 

Anyway,  yesterday  I read  an  article  on  some  lady  who  delivered  a 
whole  semi-truck  load  of  things  to  Pine  Ridge.  Along  with  it  was  an 
article  comparing  the  rez  to  Afghanistan,  with  starving  malnourished 
elders  and  children  shivering  in  their  log  cabins.  That  is  just  not 
true,  we  are  poor  here  but  we're  American  poor  not  Afghanistan  poor. 
There's  a big  difference,  our  kids  have  the  basics  even  if  their 
folks  have  to  scramble  for  it.  Our  elders  do  too  though  they  are 
often  too  proud  to  seek  help.  Our  needs  aren't  for  rice  or  wheat  in 
bulk  or  for  left-over,  used  clothing.  Our  needs  are  for  basics  but 
not  THAT  basic.  The  new  coats  and  baby  things  Maureen  sent  and  the 
pretty  little  girls  outfit  that  Ken  and  his  wife  sent  are  the  kinds 
of  gifts  needed.  So  far,  Linda  said,  all  those  we  have  passed  these 
things  on  to  are  single  parents.  My  wife  has  a gift  for  befriending 


young  mothers  so  we  serve  as  emergency  babysitters  and  such. 

If  some  of  you  on  this  list  want  us  to  distribute  gifts  for  you 
we'll  do  it  if  you  keep  what  I said  in  mind.  We  can't  handle  a big 
truckload  but  we  do  know  many  people  who  are  in  need,  mostly  young 
and  with  several  children.  And  most  of  them  are  from  the  circle  of 
traditionals  that  I know  from  the  Sundance.  If  you  want  me  to  pass 
your  gifts  along  make  sure  they're  things  you  would  give  face  to  face 
and  it  will  be  fine.  Winter  clothes  and  toys  for  xmas.  What  we  don't 
give  to  acquaintances  we'll  give  to  the  various  communities  and  vets 
center.  Carter 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('  - ')  Marietta,  GA  30006, 

===w=w=== 


gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy.org 
U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

gars@sdf .lonestar .org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Crossings 

- Interior  Department 
Announces  New  Web  Site 

- ludge  Orders  Shutdown 
of  Trust  Data  System 

- Norton  set  for  Contempt  Trial 

- Norton  attacks  Court  Monitor 

- Chiefs  at  Odds 

over  Indian  Act  Changes 

- Senate  Vote  sinks  ANWR  Drilling 

- UCE  Condemned  as 
Hate  Group  by  NCAI 

- Boycott  of 

Indian  Country  Today  Urged 

- Black  Mesa  Weavers  for  Life 

- Arizona  Indian-Relations 
Agency  at  Risk 

- Creeks  given  Overview 
of  Congressman's  Help 

- Comptroller  Sides 

with  Indians  Bison  Producers 

- Buffalo  News 

"RE : Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  10  Dec  2001  08:11:14  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 
filename=" CROSSINGS" 


Pueblo  hosts  Healing  Ceremony 
at  Ground  Zero 
Couple  provide  Refuge 
for  Native  Children 
Column  of  the  Americas: 

The  Detainees 

Shooting  Incident  Creating  Ripples 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labour 
Honours  Peltier 
Acceptance  Statement 
by  Leonard  Peltier 
New  LPDC  e-mail  Address 
Native  Prisoner 
--  Prisoner  pen  pals 
History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 
Rustywire:  Taking  a Long  Break 
Poem:  Is  There  a Place  Like  This 
Yes  There  Is 

Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 
Native  Education  Conference 
Motivates 

Native  America  Calling 


December  4,  2001 
Bessie  Carol  Howe 

ROCK  SPRINGS  - Services  for  Bessie  Howe,  50,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Dec.  5 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Rev.  Howard  McCormick  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  land.  Rock  Springs. 

Howe  died  Dec.  1 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  May  21,  1951  into  the  Red 
Running  into  Water,  Divison  of  Zuni  People  Clan  for  the  Hairy  People  Clan 

Howe  was  a homemaker,  rugweaver  and  did  beadwork.  Her  hobbies  included 
traveling  and  listening  to  oldies  music. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Frank  Howe  of  Rock  Springs;  sons, 
Clarence  E.  Howe  and  Frank  Howe  Hr.  both  of  Rock  Springs;  daughters, 
Cornelia  Mae  Howe,  Sandra  Mae  Howe  and  Carol  Mae  Howe  all  of  Rock  Springs 
brothers,  Sam  Long  of  Rock  Springs;  sisters,  Helen  Damon  and  Lucy  Long 
both  of  Rock  Springs;  and  five  grandchildren. 


Howe  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Doe  Smith;  brothers,  Tsosie 
Long,  Pete  Long  Sr.;  stepfather  Tom  Long  and  grandparents , Hebah  and 
Dimmie  Watson  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ronald  Lee  Tapaha  Sr. 

SANDERS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Ronald  Tapaha  Sr.,  37,  will  be  held  at 
11  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Dec.  5 at  St.  Ann  Mission,  Klagetoh,  Ariz.  Father 
Flann  O'Neil  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Klagetoh  Cemetery. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.,  tonight  at  Rollie  Mortuary. 

Tapaha  Sr.  died  Nov.  30  in  Fair  Grove,  Mo.  He  was  born  Duly  27,  1964  in 
Ganado,  Ariz.  into  the  Red  House  People  Clan  for  the  Bitterwater  People 
Clan . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Wilhelmina  Tapaha  of  Sanders;  son,  Ronald 
Lee  Tapaha  Dr.  of  Sanders;  daughters,  I'Rene  Tapaha,  Michaela  Tapaha  and 
Ronnaesaha  Tapaha  all  of  Sanders;  mother,  Agnes  Tapaha  of  Klagetoh; 
brothers,  David  Lewis  Tapaha  of  Klagetoh  and  Roy  Lee  Tapaha  Sr.  of 
Chambers;  and  sisters,  Sally  Ann  Dackson  and  Shirley  Ann  Tapaha  both  of 
Klagetoh . 

Tapaha  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Sammy  Paul  Tapaha. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ben  Musket 

BRIMHALL  - Services  for  Ben  Musket,  90,  was  held  at  10  a.m.,  today  at 
Rehoboth  Christian  Reformed  Church,  Rehoboth.  Rev.  Gordon  officiated. 
Burial  followed  on  family  plot,  Brimhall. 

Musket  died  Nov.  30  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Dan.  10,  1911  in  Mexican 
Springs  into  the  Weaver/Zia  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Musket  attended  Tohatchi  Boarding  School  and  Wingate  Boarding  School.  He 
was  employed  with  the  Community  Conservation  Project,  Tohatchi  Power 
Plant,  Wingate  Ordinance,  Brimhall  Road  Construction,  Navajo  Sawmill, 
Federal  Government  Forestry  and  Navajo  Tribal  Council.  He  was  Coyote 
Canyon  Chapter  President  and  Vice-President.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Grazing  Committee,  C.A.C.,  CCRC  Board  of  Directors,  Red  Willow  Farm  Board 
and  Tohatchi  Christian  Reformed  Church  Elders. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Leo,  Wilbert  and  Clintis  all  of  Crownpoint, 
Martin  Lloyd  of  Brimhall  and  Herbert  Musket  of  Ramah;  daughters,  Phyllis 
M.  Largo,  Lucy  M.  Yazzie  and  Ruby  Musket,  all  of  Brimhall;  brothers, 

Wilson  of  Mexican  Springs  and  Kee  Musket  of  Tohatchi;  sisters.  Rose  M. 
Begay  and  Grace  Thomas  of  Mexican  Springs;  42  grandchildren;  43  great- 
grandchildren and  three  great-great  grandchildren. 

Musket  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Emma  Curley  Musket;  sons, 
Willie  and  Henry  Musket;  daughter,  Margaret  Muskett  and  parents,  Hosteen 
and  Danasbah  Muskett. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Manuel  Begay,  Leo  Thomas,  Lawrence  Muskett,  Wilbert 
Muskett  Dr.,  Wayne  Muskett  and  Dermaine  Cayatineto. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Wilbert  Muskett  Sr.  residence. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

December  6,  2001 

Kenneth  Tsosie 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Kenneth  Tsosie,  51,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Friday,  Dec.  7 at  Chinle  Catholic  Church.  Burial  will  follow  in  Cottonwood 
Ariz . 

Tsosie  died  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dan.  1 in  Blue  Gap  into  the  Maii 
Deeshghiizhinii  for  the  Hanaghaahnii . 

Tsosie  graduated  from  Brigham  Young  Indian  School.  He  was  a construction 
worker . 

Survivors  include  his  brothers,  Robertson  Tsosie  of  Phoenix  and  Francis 
D.  Tsosie  Dr.  of  Rock  Point;  sisters,  Eleanor  F.  Tsosie,  Mae  F.  Tsosie 
and  Rose  Begay  all  of  Chinle,  Doann  Tom,  Louise  Tsosie,  Lucy  Tsosie  and 
Sarah  Brown  all  of  Cottonwood,  Ariz.,  Susie  Mike  of  Wickenburge,  Ariz., 


and  Darlene  Peterson  of  Steamboat. 

Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Francis  F.  and  Nellie  D. 
Tsosie  and  brother,  Jackie  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Augustine  Sandoval,  Francis  D.  Tsosie  Dr.,  Derrick 
Clauschee,  Ronnie  Tsosie,  Freddie  Tom  and  Junior  Tsosie. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Kenneth  Tsosie 's  residence,  five  miles  west  of  Cottonwood  Day  School. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  7,  2001 
Harrison  Mescal 

LITTLEWATER  - Services  for  Harrison  Mescal,  42,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Saturday,  Dec.  8 at  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  Latter  Day  Saint, 
Crownpoint.  Tony  Yazzie  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Crownpoint. 

Mescal  died  Dec.  3 in  Borrego  Pass.  He  was  born  April  19,  1959  in 
Crownpoint  into  the  Mexican/Ute  Tribe  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  People. 

Mescal  attended  school  in  Crownpoint.  He  was  employed  with  Bashas  in 
Crownpoint.  His  hobbies  included  horseback  riding,  beadwork,  rodeos,  arts 
and  crafts. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Abel  Mescal  and  Harrison  Mescal  Jr.  both  of 
Littlewater;  daughters,  Krystal  Mescal,  Maria  Mescal  and  Monica  Mescal 
all  of  Littlewater;  father.  Tommy  Mescal  of  Whitehorse  Lake;  brothers, 
Wilson  Yazzie  of  Whitehorse  Lake,  Tony  Yazzie  of  Kaibito,  Ariz.  and  Frank 
Mescale  of  Twin  Lakes;  sisters,  Isabell  Betone  of  Whitehorse  Lake  and 
Irene  Becenti  of  Coyote  Canyon. 

Mescal  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Haspah  Mescal;  brother, 
Charlie  B.  Yazzie,  and  grandmother,  Esther  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Frank  Mescale,  Ricky  B.  Yazzie,  David  Mescal  Jr., 
Ernie  Hudson,  Emmett  Pablo  and  Herbert  Yazzie  Sr. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Brenda  Louie  Mescal 

LITTLEWATER  - Services  for  Brenda  Mescal,  37,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Saturday,  Dec.  8 at  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  Latter  Day  Saint, 
Crownpoint.  Tony  Yazzie  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Crownpoint. 

Mescal  died  Dec.  3 in  Borrego  Pass.  She  was  born  April  2,  1964  in 
Borrego  Pass  into  the  Tangle  Up  People  for  the  Bitterwater. 

Mescal  atttended  Crownpoint  High  School. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Abel  Mescal  and  Harrison  Mescal  Jr.  both  of 
Littlewater;  daughter,  Krystal  Mescal,  Maria  Mescal  and  Monica  Mescal  all 
of  Littlewater;  brothers,  John  Shorty  of  Mesa,  Ariz.  and  Harrison  Louie  of 
Farmington;  sisters,  Linda  Brown  of  Borrego  Pass,  Mary  Lou  Bitsuie  of 
Phoenix  and  Caroline  Louie  of  Canoncito. 

Mescal  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Alice  Matida  Curley  and  Sam 
Louie;  brother,  Bennie  Benally;  sister,  LaVerne  Mitchell  and  grandparents, 
Chee  Chischilly  and  Molly  Curley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Harrison  Louie,  Abel  Mescal,  Tony  Largo,  Tony 
Sandoval,  Braunyo  Chischilly  and  Steven  Perry  Jr. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Littlewater  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Louis  Tsethlikai 

ZUNI  - Traditional  burial  for  Louis  Tsethlikai,  74  will  be  held  at 
9 p.m.,  today  at  his  residence.  Burial  followed  at  Quincy  Panteah  Memoral 
Cemetery,  Saturday,  Dec.  8. 

Tsethlikai  died  Dec.  4 in  Zuni.  He  was  born  May  2,  1928. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Valerie  Tsethlikai,  Vivica  Tsethlikai 
and  Julie  Quetaukii;  sons,  Altin  Tsethlikai,  Algin  Tsethlikai  and  Alvic 
Waikaniwa;  sisters,  Vivian  Bethlia,  Rose  Mary  James,  Nettie  Tsethlikai  and 
brother,  Leonard  Tsethlikai;  ten  grandchildren  and  six  great- 
grandchildren . 

Tsethlikai  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers,  John  and  Joseph 
Tsethlikai  and  parents,  Mike  and  Ada  B.  Tsethlikai. 


Dulia  Dulian 

NASCHITTI  - Services  for  Dulia  Dulian,  98,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  Dec.  8 at  St.  Anthony  Catholic  Church,  Naschitti.  Marcellino 
Morris  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Naschitti  Community  Cemetery. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  3-5  p.m.,  today  at  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary. 

Dulian  died  Dec.  3 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  in  1903  in  Naschitti  into  the 
Towering  House  for  the  Salt. 

Dulian  was  a rugweaver,  homemaker,  medicine  woman  (Hand  Trembler).  She 
worked  at  the  harvest  fields  in  Bluewater  and  Phoenix.  Her  hobbies 
included  cooking  and  sewing. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Leonard  Dulian  of  Pinehill;  daughters, 
Rosarita  Dulian,  Eleanor  Notah  and  Rose  Fusm  all  of  Naschitti;  20 
grandchildren;  64  great-grandchildren  and  ten  great-great  grandchildren. 

Dulian  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Mike  Sonne  and  Aheehezbah 
Sonne;  three  sisters,  two  brothers,  and  her  children,  Lorencita  Bitsoi, 
Raymond  Dulian  and  Bon  Dulian. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Rosarita  Dulian' s residence. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Luke  Kee  Yazzie 

TUBA  CITY,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Luke  Yazzie,  74,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
today  at  Navajo  Gospel  Mission.  Clarence  Blackrock  officiated.  Burial 
followed  at  Navajo  Gospel  Mission  Cemetery. 

Yazzie  died  Dec.  4 in  Tuba  City.  He  was  born  Duly  15,  1929  in  Hardrock, 
Ariz.  into  the  Mexican  Clan  for  the  Yucca  Fruit  People. 

Yazzie  served  as  a DNA  representative.  Community  Development  Committee 
and  a chapter  official.  He  was  a rancher,  sheepherder  and  stone  mason 
worker.  Helped  build  the  Navajo  Gospel  Church  as  a stone  mason. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Wallace  Yazzie,  Dohnathon  Phillip  Yazzie, 
Lorenzo  Yazzie,  Thomas  Yazzie  and  Ernest  Yazzie;  daughters,  Arlene  Yazzie 
and  Beulah  Mae  Yazzie;  and  brothers,  Robert  H.  Yazzie  and  Sam  H.  Yazzie; 

14  grandchildren  and  nine  great-grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Hosteen  and  Zonnie  Yazzie; 
brothers,  Lorenzo  Ishii,  Hosteen  Yazzie  Begay,  Nakai  Dine  and  Dallas 
Yazzie;  and  sisters,  Eunice  Yazzie,  Fannie  Badoni  and  Elsie  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Wallace  Yazzie,  Dohnathan  Phillip  Yazzie,  Lorenzo 
Yazzie,  Thomas  Yazzie,  Ernest  Yazzie  and  Harlan  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Black  Spot  Mountain. 

The  family  requests  that  donations  be  made  to  Hardrock  Council  on 
Substance  Abuse. 

Harold  "Red"  Cunningham 

GRANTS  - Services  for  Harold  Cunningham,  66,  were  held  at  1 p.m.,  today 
at  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Nimitz,  Grants.  Cunningham  died  Dec.  2.  He 
was  born  Dune  15,  1935  in  Gilman,  Colo. 

Cunningham  worked  for  the  mining  industry,  Kerr  McGee  Corporation  and 
retired  in  1998. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Grace;  daughters,  Lisa  Higginson  of  Winslow, 
Ariz.,  Pamela  of  Grants;  sons,  Steve  of  Georgia,  Randy  and  Billy  both  of 
Grants;  brothers,  Eddie  and  Andy  both  of  Colorado;  and  five  grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  were  Andy  Aulk,  Dr  Rougemont,  Dick  Griffith,  Roger  Denomme, 
Dimmy  Candezaria,  Billy  and  Randy  Cunningham. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Gallup  Independent. 
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Thomas  A.  'Teddy  Bear1  Leary 

OKREEK  - Thomas  A.  "Teddy  Bear"  Leary,  75,  Okreek,  died  Monday,  Dec.  3, 
2001,  at  Rosebud  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Alyce  Bearshield,  Okreek;  three 
grandchildren;  one  sister,  Ruth  Hess,  Sarasota,  Fla.;  21  great- 


grandchildren;  and  four  great-great-grandchildren . 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  from  1944  to  1946. 

A wake  service  was  held  Wednesday,  Dec.  5,  at  Okreek  Community  Hall. 
Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  hall. 

Inurnment  will  be  at  a later  date. 

Mason  Funeral  Home  of  Winner  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

December  11,  2001 
Cheryl  Ann  Big  Boy 

KYLE  - Cheryl  Ann  Big  Boy,  28,  Kyle,  died  Saturday,  Dec.  8,  2001,  in 
Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  her  father,  Roger  Big  Boy,  Kyle;  her  mother,  Carol 
Yellow  Elk,  Kyle;  four  sons,  Roger  Big  Boy,  Robert  Little  Dog  and  Vincent 
Little  Dog,  all  of  Manderson,  and  lames  Hairy  Bird  lr..  Rapid  City;  and 
three  daughters,  Delia  Big  Boy,  Pine  Ridge,  lamie  Hairy  Bird,  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  Chelsea  Hairy  Bird,  Rapid  City. 

Two-night  wake  begins  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Dec.  12,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  Catholic  Hall  in  Kyle. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Dec.  14,  at  the  hall, 
with  the  Rev.  loe  Damhorst  and  the  Rev.  Dan  Makes  Good  officiating.  Mr. 
lohn  Around  Him  will  officiate  at  traditional  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  Big  Boy  Family  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Rapid  City  lournal. 
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William  Cody  Mack 

William  Cody  Mack,  81,  of  Shawnee  died  Monday  at  a local  nursing  home. 

He  was  born  Feb.  4,  1920,  in  Little  Axe,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Mary 
(Bullfrog)  Mack. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe  and  was  active  in  powwows. 
He  had  retired  from  a position  in  the  city  of  Shawnee  Parks  Department 
after  13  years  of  service.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

He  married  Agnes  Hood  who  preceded  him  in  death. 

Also  preceding  him  in  death  were  his  sister,  Cornelia  Kaseca;  two  half 
sisters,  Patricia  Mack  and  Emily  Dirt,  and  a half  brother,  William  Mack. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  William  Cody  Mack  Dr.  of  California,  Robin 
Mack  and  his  wife  Molly  of  Shawnee;  a sister,  Ramona  Yones,  Shawnee;  half 
brother,  Dewayne  Mack,  Shawnee;  a friend,  Abby  Wolf,  Shawnee;  two 
grandsons,  Dohn  and  Kyle  Mack,  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Graveside  service  will  be  held  at  9 a.m.  today  at  the  Mack  Family 
Cemetery  with  Don  White  officiating.  Wake  was  Wednesday  at  the  Little  Axe 
Community  Center. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Roesch-Walker  Funeral  Chapel. 
Copyright  c.  1997-2001  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 
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Interior  Department  Announces  New  Web  Site  for  Information  on  Indian  Trust 
Reform 

New  site  to  provide  one-stop  clearinghouse  for  information  and  documents  on 
the  department's  trust  reform  efforts 

The  Interior  Department  has  launched  a new  Web  site  that  will  allow 
Indian  tribes  and  other  interested  parties  to  locate  news,  announcements, 
and  other  information  in  one  location,  regarding  Indian  trust  management. 
The  new  Web  site,  http://Indiantrust.doi.gov,  will  contain  information 
issued  by  the  department  on  the  Indian  trust  accounts  and  management 
system. 

"This  new  Web  site  gives  American  Indian  tribes,  and  everyone  concerned 
with  trust  reform,  the  information  needed  to  learn  more  about  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  efforts  to  improve  the  Indian  trust  system," 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  said. 

The  recent  study  that  was  commissioned  by  Secretary  Norton,  and 
conducted  by  Electronic  Data  Systems  Inc,  is  also  available  for  review. 

The  EDS  study  provided  key  recommendations  that  confirmed  the  need  for 
dramatic  change  in  management  of  Indian  trust  assets. 

"I  have  tasked  Deputy  Secretary  Steve  Griles  with  overseeing  the 
department's  implementation  of  Indian  trust  reform,"  said  Norton.  "I 
appreciate  his  leadership  on  this  issue  and  his  support  as  we  establish 
this  Web  site  to  serve  as  a one-stop  clearinghouse  for  trust  reform 
information . " 

Since  taking  the  helm  at  Interior  on  Ian.  31,  2001,  Norton  moved  on 
several  fronts  to  improve  the  Indian  trust  program.  She  created  the 
Office  of  Historical  Trust  Accounting  to  address  the  requirements  to 
provide  historical  reconciliation  of  individual  Indian  money  accounts. 

The  department  also  commissioned  EDS  Inc.,  a widely  respected  independent 
consulting  firm,  to  study  the  department's  trust  management  program.  This 
study  provided  the  additional  support  for  Secretary  Norton's  recent 
decision  to  propose  a plan  to  reorganize  the  department's  Indian  trust 
program.  The  proposed  plan  will  consolidate  Indian  trust  responsibilities 
into  a new  departmental  organization. 

- DOI  - 
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IUDGE  ORDERS  SHUTDOWN  OF  TRUST  DATA  SYSTEM 

AND  IDENTIFIES  NEW  CONTEMPT  ALLEGATIONS  FOR  NORTON 

FOR  FAILURE  TO  PROTECT  INDIVIDUAL  INDIAN  TRUST 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  - A federal  judge,  citing  severe  computer  security 
problems,  today  ordered  the  Interior  Department  to  shut  down  its 
Individual  Indian  Monies  (IIM)  trust  accounting  data  system,  and 
identified  new  contempt  allegations  for  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton 
for  failing  to  act  to  protect  the  data. 

U.S.  District  ludge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  granted  a request  by  Indian 
plaintiffs  to  close  down  the  system,  one  day  after  he  unsealed  an 
investigative  report  documenting  "deplorable  and  inexcusable"  lapses  in 
computer  security  for  the  trust  data. 

Lamberth  brushed  aside  arguments  by  government  attorneys  that  the 
investigative  report,  by  court-appointed  Special  Master  Alan  Balaran, 
showed  no  evidence  that  trust  data  files  had  been  altered  by 
unauthorized  individuals  or  hackers.  "You  don't  expect  a thief  to  leave 
a calling  card,  do  you?'  asked  the  judge. 

The  judge  acted  after  government  lawyers  informed  him  that,  following 
yesterday's  release  of  the  report,  Norton  had  ordered  all  major  trust 


data  systems  temporarily  disconnected  from  the  Internet,  but  did  not 
make  clear  that  individual  personal  computers  used  by  Interior  employees 
and  contractors  also  were  vulnerable. 

"The  Department  of  the  Interior  does  not  understand  this  order,"  Justice 
Department  lawyer  Matt  Fader  told  Lamberth  as  the  judge  issued  his 
ruling. 

"You  can  tell  me  that  in  your  contempt  trial,"  Lamberth  replied  as  he 
rose  to  leave  the  bench.  "I  don't  believe  a word  you're  saying  now. 

You're  just  ruining  your  credibility  talking  to  me  that  way." 

Norton  already  is  scheduled  to  go  on  trial  starting  Monday,  Dec.  10,  for 
contempt  for  failing  to  implement  court-ordered  reforms  for  the  trust 
since  taking  office  in  February  and  for  filing  false  reports  with  the 
court  about  her  department's  supposed  progress.  Today's  action  by 
Lamberth  indicates  she  will  face  additional  contempt  charges  for  failing 
to  protect  the  trust  accounting  data. 

Balaran's  investigative  report  demonstrated  that  Interior's  computerized 
accounting  system  for  the  IIM  - into  which  $500  million  a year  flows  in 
revenues  from  Indian-owned  lands  - is  riddled  with  security  flaws.  With 
secret  permission  from  the  court,  Balaran  hired  computer  security 
experts  this  summer  who  hacked  into  the  system  and  created  an  account  in 
Balaran's  name  without  being  detected  by  Interior. 

A computer  systems  expert  described  the  trust  security  system  as  "a 
monstrosity"  in  sealed  testimony  this  summer,  according  to  today's 
courtroom  proceedings. 

Describing  the  accounting  system  as  "the  cornerstone  of  the  entire 
trust,"  Dennis  M.  Gingold,  the  lead  attorney  for  the  Indian  plaintiffs, 
told  Lamberth  today  that  the  government  "lied  to  you  before  and  they're 
lying  to  you  now.  A good  trustee  would  shut  the  system  down.  We  don't 
have  a good  trustee.  We  have  a trustee  who  doesn't  care  about  the  trust 
beneficiaries.  The  irreparable  harm  here  is  palpable." 
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Norton  set  for  contempt  trial 
MONDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  2001 

In  what  is  expected  to  be  an  all-out  brawl.  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale 
Norton  and  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  Neal  McCaleb  are  set  to 
go  to  trial  today  for  their  handling  of  the  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM) 
trust  fund. 

The  contempt  proceedings,  part  of  a lawsuit  brought  on  behalf  of  300,000 
American  Indians,  are  the  first  for  the  Bush  officials.  Previously,  three 
members  of  the  Clinton  administration  --  former  Interior  Secretary  Bruce 
Babbitt,  former  Assistant  Interior  Secretary  Kevin  Gover  and  former 
Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin  --  were  held  in  contempt  and  fined 
$600,000  in  February  1999  for  failing  to  produce  documents  relevant  to 
the  trust. 

Due  to  numerous  challenges  raised  by  Norton's  defense  team,  a lengthy 
trial  is  foreseen  by  attorneys  representing  the  account  holders.  Keith 
Harper  of  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund  and  Dennis  Gingold  plan  to  call 
almost  30  witnesses,  with  the  first  two  set  to  take  the  stand  this  week. 

Here  is  some  background  on  the  affair. 

The  Charges 

Norton  and  McCaleb  face  five  contempt  charges,  identified  in  a November 
28  court  order  and  a December  6 supplemental.  Of  the  counts,  four  stem 
from  reports  issued  by  court  monitor  Joseph  S.  Kieffer  III  and  the  final 
from  an  investigation  by  special  master  Alan  Balaran. 


The  charges  are: 

- Failing  to  comply  with  the  court's  order  to  initiate  a historical 
accounting  project. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  ruled  on  December  21,  1999,  that 
federal  law  entitles  IIM  beneficiaries  to  a full  and  accurate  historical 
accounting  of  their  assets,  "without  regard  to  when  the  funds  were 
deposited . " 

Since  then,  little  has  been  done  to  discharge  this  basic  duty.  In  his 
first  report,  Kieffer  found  that  the  Clinton  administration  did  not  move 
forward  the  project  significantly. 

Kieffer  also  found  that  Norton  signed  off  on  a statistical  sampling 
project  with  little  research  into  whether  it  would  fulfill  her  duties 
under  federal  law  and  comply  with  the  1999  order.  During  an  October  30 
hearing,  Lamberth  said  this  action  was  "clearly  contemptuous." 

Norton  subsequently  dropped  the  plan  and  created  the  Office  of 
Historical  Trust  Accounting  to  handle  what  she  termed  "long  overdue."  The 
office  has  so  far  released  reports  saying  it  won't  come  up  with  a more 
detailed  plan  --  including  dates  --  until  mid-2002. 

- Committing  a fraud  on  the  court  by  concealing  the  department's  true 
actions  regarding  the  historical  accounting  project  during  the  period  from 
March  2000,  until  January  2001. 

In  his  first  report,  Kieffer  called  the  Clinton  administration's  Federal 
Register  process  to  consult  with  account  holders  a sham,  saying  it  was 
initiated  to  delay  an  accounting  while  the  Department  of  Justice  appealed 
Lamberth 's  ruling. 

Kieffer  also  said  the  outcome  of  the  process,  statistical  sampling,  was 
essentially  pre-decided  despite  the  wishes  of  account  holders  and 
objections  from  some  members  of  the  administration.  In  a December  1999 
memo.  Babbitt  approved  a sampling  project  of  about  350  accounts. 

A federal  appeals  court  subsequently  struck  down  the  government's  appeal 
and  upheld  Lamberth 's  decision.  The  Bush  administration  later  decided  not 
to  take  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

- Committing  a fraud  on  the  court  by  failing  to  disclose  the  true  status 
of  the  TAAMS  project  between  September  1999  and  December  21,  1999.  In  two 
reports,  Kieffer  focused  on  critical  trust  reform  projects:  the  Trust 
Asset  and  Accounting  Management  System  (TAAMS)  and  data  cleanup,  a TAAMS 
subproject . 

Kieffer 's  second  report  called  TAAMS,  which  is  supposed  to  bring  trust 
accounting  into  the  21st  century,  a $40  million  system  teetering  on 
collapse.  He  also  said  Clinton  officials  knew  about  its  failures  as  early 
as  the  summer  of  1999,  when  Lamberth  was  holding  his  first  trial. 

More  specifically,  he  pointed  to  a September  1999  meeting  during  which 
Anne  Shields,  Babbitt's  chief  of  staff,  and  other  officials  discussed 
whether  they  should  inform  Lamberth  of  TAAMS'  failures.  For  whatever 
reason,  the  court  was  not  informed  and  TAAMS  continued  on  a path  to 
virtual  self-destruction. 

Keiffer's  third  report  centered  on  data  cleanup,  or  the  verification  of 
records  that  are  fed  into  the  TAAMS  system.  The  report  stated  that  full 
cleanup  is  perhaps  a decade  or  more  away,  casting  doubt  on  whether  TAAMS 
will  ever  be  fully  functional. 

Subsequently,  Lamberth  has  said  TAAMS  is  indeed  a "total  failure." 

- Committing  a fraud  on  the  court  by  filing  false  and  misleading 
quarterly  status  reports  starting  in  March  2000,  regarding  TAAMS  and  BIA 
Data  Clean-up. 

Despite  knowing  about  TAAMS  and  cleanup  failures,  Kieffer  in  his  two 
reports  found  that  the  true  status  was  often  not  provided  in  the 
government's  court-mandated  status  reports. 

Produced  every  quarter  per  Lamberth 's  order,  Kieffer  instead  found  that 
passages  regarding  the  projects  often  said  progress  would  be  presented  in 
the  next  report  --  yet  those  updates  never  came. 

In  a fourth  report  and  a supplemental  document,  Kieffer  also  found  that 


conflicts  among  top  officials  and  government  attorneys  led  to  less  than 
truthful  reports  and  a full-month  delay  in  the  submission  of  the  most 
recent  one.  Lamberth  later  called  the  delay  in  the  7th  Quarterly  Report 
"game  playing"  among  Norton  and  top  officials. 

Norton  has  since  failed  to  turn  in  her  8th  report.  It  was  due  last  week. 

- Committing  a fraud  on  the  court  by  filing  false  and  misleading 
representations,  starting  in  March  2000,  regarding  computer  security  of 
IIM  trust  data. 

In  March  2000,  the  Interior  said  it  needed  to  move  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs'  computer  center  from  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  to  suburban 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  order  to  fix  known  network  security  vulnerabilities. 

Since  then,  special  master  Alan  Balaran  has  found  that  none  of  the 
problems  were  addressed.  Further,  he  found  that  the  government  never 
informed  Lamberth  of  the  holes,  despite  having  commissioned  numerous 
reports  and  investigations. 

Norton's  administration  was  informed  in  August  that  court  hackers  broke 
into  the  BIA's  Office  of  Information  Resource  Management  and  numerous  IIM 
systems.  However,  her  department  waited  until  last  week  to  shut  their 
networks  in  an  attempt  to  correct  their  "significant  deficiencies." 

The  Reports 

Court  monitor  Joseph  S.  Kieffer  III  has  issued  four  reports  and  a 
supplemental  document  since  being  appointed  to  watch  over  the  Interior  on 
April  16. 

Special  master  Alan  Balaran  has  released  numerous  opinions  since  being 
assigned  to  the  case.  Although  he  has  made  numerous  contempt 
recommendations  in  his  reports,  the  only  one  being  addressed  now  is  the 
security  of  individual  Indian  trust  data. 
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Facing  contempt,  Norton  attacks  court  monitor 
MONDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  2001 

With  contempt  proceedings  starting  this  week.  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale 
Norton  laid  the  groundwork  for  her  defense  on  Friday,  launching  her 
biggest  attack  on  a trust  fund  watchdog  she  once  welcomed  into  her 
department . 

In  a lengthy  200-plus  page  document,  Norton  fired  off  numerous 
challenges  to  court  monitor  Joseph  S.  Kieffer  III,  whose  reports  have 
largely  formed  the  basis  for  the  contempt  charges  she  now  faces.  She 
leaves  no  stone  unturned,  objecting  to  almost  every  finding,  statement  and 
conclusion  voiced  in  four  reports  and  a supplemental  Kieffer  has  issued 
since  being  appointed  to  his  position  in  April. 

With  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  ready  to  sanction  Norton  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Neal  McCaleb  for  their  handling  of  the  trust  assets  of 
300,000  American  Indians,  the  missive  represents  the  Bush  administration's 
attempt  to  undermine  Kieffer 's  credibility.  Presented  on  behalf  of  Norton 
by  the  U.S.  Attorneys  office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  objections  are  raised  on 
seven  major  grounds,  including  alleged  hearsay  and  alleged 
misinterpretation  of  government  positions  and  documents. 

But  were  it  not  for  Lamberth,  Norton  wouldn't  have  a chance  to  challenge 
Kieffer  at  all.  In  what  has  been  cited  a a major  misstep  by  her  old 
defense  team,  the  Department  of  Justice's  environmental  division  failed  to 
raise  significant  objections  to  the  first  three  Kieffer  reports,  instead 
saying  they  "reserved"  the  right  to  do  so  at  a future  date. 


Only  when  the  U.S.  Attorneys  office  took  over  the  case  did  Kieffer's 
final  two  documents  see  any  challenges.  Even  so,  Mark  Nagle,  the  office's 
civil  division  chief,  argued  Norton  should  be  able  to  question  the  first 
three  reports  --  even  though  she  had  long  missed  the  10-day  deadline  to  do 
so. 

According  to  Nagle,  the  reports  contain  "a  substantial  number  of  facts 
[that]  are  deemed  established  through  a process  that  did  not  subject  them 
to  cross-examination,  through  a process  that  included  the  gathering  of 
statements  not  under  oath,  through  a process  that  has  led  to  the 
preparation  of  reports  that  contain  hearsay  and  perhaps  in  some  respects 
multiple  hearsay." 

Lamberth  had  doubts  about  the  argument.  During  a status  hearing  held 
November  30,  he  questioned  why  he  should  let  Norton  violate  yet  another 
one  of  his  court  orders,  this  time  the  one  which  established  the  court 
monitor. 

Of  the  disputed  findings,  Lamberth  said  "they're  only  beyond  the  reach 
because  the  Department,  the  defendants,  purported  to  reserve  to  themselves 
a right  they  didn't  have." 

"What  does  that  mean  to  a court?"  Lamberth  continued.  "You  think  any 
party  can  just  say  . . . 'We're  not  going  to  comply  with  your  order?'" 

Despite  his  skepticism,  Lamberth  eventually  ceded  to  the  request  and 
signed  two  orders  last  week  to  allow  challenges.  But  by  then,  he  had 
already  indicated  the  strategy  could  backfire  on  Norton  because  it  paves 
the  way  for  an  even  more  embarrassing  trial. 

"I  can  give  them  their  worst  nightmare,"  he  said.  "[Norton]  says  you 
prove  every  sentence,  so  I am  going  to  let  the  plaintiffs  prove  every 
sentence . " 

To  attorneys  representing  300,000  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  account 
holders,  the  fact  that  they  must  now  prove  Kieffer's  reports  down  to  every 
word  is  less  a challenge  than  it  is  a playground.  They  plan  on  calling  no 
less  than  30  witnesses  to  the  stand  in  an  attempt  to  prove  Norton  and 
McCaleb  should  be  held  in  contempt. 

First  up,  said  the  plaintiffs,  is  Tommy  Thompson,  the  Principal  Deputy 
Special  Trustee  in  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians. 
Attorney  Dennis  Gingold  believes  this  career  bureaucrat  "is  a credible 
witness  who  speaks  without  overstating  positions." 

"We  believe  he  will  cast  a lot  of  light  on  what  has  occurred  during  the 
course  of  the  period  of  time  that  this  Court  has  identified  in  the  order," 
said  Gingold. 

Keith  Harper,  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund  attorney  on  the  case, 
added  that  Thompson  has  knowledge  of  almost  every  one  of  the  five  contempt 
charges  laid  against  the  Interior.  It  was  Thompson  who  opposed  a Federal 
Register  process  regarding  a historical  accounting  that  makes  up  two 
charges.  Harper  said. 

Harper  also  said  Thompson,  as  a trust  reform  project  manager,  has  direct 
knowledge  of  the  reporting  issues  that  make  up  two  other  citations  of 
contempt . 

The  contempt  trial  starts  today  in  federal  district  court  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  at  10  a.m.  It  is  expected  to  last  several  weeks. 

Former  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt,  former  Assistant  Interior 
Secretary  Kevin  Gover  and  former  Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin  were  held 
in  contempt  and  fined  $600,000  in  February  1999  for  failing  to  produce 
documents  relevant  to  the  IIM  trust. 
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Day  of  talks  ends  with  native  chiefs  at  odds  oven  Indian  Act  changes 

SUE  BAILEY 

Canadian  Press 

Tuesday,  December  04,  2001 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - First  Nations  chiefs  met  behind  closed  doors  Tuesday  to 
swap  clashing  views  on  whether  they  should  co-operate  with  the  federal 
government's  planned  Indian  Act  changes.  The  meetings  wrapped  up  for  the 
day  without  agreement  and  debate  was  to  continue  when  they  reconvened 
Wednesday. 

Earlier,  a rare  order  from  the  executive  chiefs  of  the  Assembly  of  First 
Nations  to  remove  media  and  government  officials  cleared  the  way  for 
"robust  debate,"  said  spokesman  lean  LaRose. 

Last  luly,  the  assembly,  led  by  national  chief  Matthew  Coon  Come, 
threatened  highway  blockades  and  issued  a 30-day  ultimatum  to  Indian 
Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  to  drop  plans  for  new  governance  legislation 
or  deal  with  an  "aggressive"  native  action  plan. 

At  that  raucous  meeting  in  Halifax,  about  300  assembly  chiefs  said  Nault 
should  forget  "tinkering"  with  the  Indian  Act  and  focus  on  native  living 
standards  that  lag  far  behind  those  of  other  Canadians. 

But  chiefs  from  across  Canada  now  are  weighing  Nault' s offer  of  $1.25 
million  to  help  research  and  enact  the  governance  bill  in  exchange  for 
talks  on  treaties,  self-government  and  dire  social  and  economic  needs. 

Nault  says  he'll  introduce  legislation  by  March  to  update  the  1876 
Indian  Act  for  the  first  time  in  51  years.  He  wants  to  tighten 
administration  of  First  Nations,  better  regulate  elections  and  track  more 
closely  how  about  $5  billion  from  Indian  Affairs  is  spent  each  year  on 
Canada's  600  First  Nations. 

About  300  chiefs  are  at  this  week's  three-day  meeting,  and  they're  split 
on  how  to  proceed. 

An  opposition  group  calling  itself  the  First  Nation  Coalition  For 
Inherent  Rights  includes  the  Chiefs  of  Ontario,  the  Assembly  of  Manitoba 
Chiefs,  the  Union  of  B.C.  Indian  Chiefs  and  others. 

They're  worried  that  Nault 's  foray  into  governance  issues,  if  left 
unchecked,  could  undermine  native  rights,  said  Larry  Sault,  grand  chief  of 
the  Association  of  Iroquois  and  Allied  Indians  in  Ontario. 

"It's  such  a major,  major  issue  for  us." 

Charles  Fox,  Assembly  of  First  Nations  vice-chief  for  Ontario,  was  the 
only  AFN  executive  member  to  publicly  oppose  compromise  with  the  federal 
government . 

It  requires  going  along  with  Nault 's  plans  with  no  guarantee  he'll  get 
cabinet  approval  for  new  work  on  self-government  or  social  and  economic 
issues.  Fox  said. 

"I  just  feel  such  cynicism  and  pessimism  that  he  can  actually  get  that 
commitment  from  government." 

The  coalition  wants  Ottawa  to  focus  on  lifting  First  Nations  out  of 
poverty  by  fulfilling  treaties,  sharing  resources  and  allowing  bands  to 
truly  govern  themselves. 

Nault 's  press  secretary  Nancy  Pine  was  asked  to  leave  the  AFN  meeting 
Tuesday  when  organizers  discovered  that  she  had  stayed  for  the  closed 
talks  after  media  and  government  officials  left.  Pine  said  it  was  her  day 
off,  that  she  is  a resident  of  Garden  River  First  Nations  in  Ontario,  and 
that  she  had  paid  an  observer  fee,  but  she  was  escorted  out  of  the  room. 

The  Assembly  of  First  Nations  represents  about  700,000  of  Canada's  1.4 
million  aboriginal  people. 

Coon  Come  and  most  of  the  assembly's  10-member  executive  support  the 
compromise  and  hope  to  win  a simple  majority  vote  sometime  this  week  that 
would  see  it  proceed. 

"No  money  has  been  exchanged,"  Coon  Come  told  the  chiefs  Tuesday  before 
the  private  sessions  began.  "The  plan  is  on  the  table:  you'll  have  to 
debate,  deliberate  and  decide." 

Asked  later  about  his  shift  from  confrontation  to  co-operation  with  the 
government,  Coon  Come  said:  "We  cannot  work  in  isolation.  . . . Our  issues 
will  not  go  away,  but  at  some  point  in  time  we  have  to  be  able  to  give  a 
direction  as  to  how  we're  going  to  deal  with  the  federal  government." 


As  for  the  opposition  coalition:  "I  think  there  has  to  be  some  form  of 
constructive  criticism  in  order  to  keep  us  all  in  line/'  Coon  Come  said. 

Nault  said  Tuesday  he  will  press  on  with  his  governance  bill  with  or 
without  the  assembly. 

"I  believe  very  clearly  that  they'll  be  able  to  sell  it  to  the  chiefs 
and  we'll  move  forward/'  he  said.  "You  need  the  right  (governance)  tools 
in  order  to  build  an  economy,  to  have  the  kinds  of  structures  for 
education,  for  health,  for  social  services." 
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Senate  vote  sinks  ANWR  drilling 

94-1:  Murkowski  says  bill  became  meaningless. 

By  Liz  Ruskin 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
December  4,  2001 

Washington  --  Sen.  Frank  Murkowski's  latest  strategy  for  opening  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  oil  drilling  flopped  Monday  evening  as 
virtually  the  entire  Senate  --  including  Murkowski  --  voted  against  it. 

Murkowski  insisted  that  no  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  the  94-1 
tally  on  a procedural  question. 

"It  became  a meaningless  bill,  OK?"  he  told  reporters  afterward.  "I  mean 
the  vote  became  meaningless.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  a 94-1  vote?" 

A group  of  environmental  leaders  waiting  outside  the  Capitol  during  the 
vote  did  not  think  it  was  so  meaningless.  They  thought  it  showed  that 
Murkowski  is  tanking. 

"Murkowski  got  nothing  for  this,"  crowed  Adam  Kolton  of  the  Alaska 
Wilderness  League.  "He's  done  so  much  damage  to  his  own  cause.  He's  our 
best  friend  right  now." 

The  vote  lumped  together  three  domestic  issues  that  could  hardly  make 
stranger  bedfellows:  national  energy  policy,  a six-month  ban  on  human 
cloning  and  a railroad  retirement  bill. 

Sen.  Trent  Lott,  the  Senate  minority  leader,  last  week  offered  an 
amendment  combining  energy  and  the  cloning  ban  with  the  railroad 
retirement  bill  because  he  was  frustrated  that  the  Democrats  in  control  of 
the  Senate  wouldn't  take  up  Republican  issues. 

Democratic  senators  --  and  some  Republicans,  including  Alaska's  other 
senator,  Ted  Stevens  --  said  Lott  was  just  trying  to  bring  down  the 
railroad  bill. 

Nonetheless,  Murkowski  last  week  said  he  hoped  to  get  the  60  votes 
needed  to  force  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the  energy/cloning  amendment.  He 
said  it  was  an  opportunity  to  raise  the  profile  of  the  ANWR  question. 

He  told  reporters  Monday  evening  that  he  had  54  to  55  of  the  100 
senators  on  his  side  but  because  it  was  fewer  than  the  60  yeas  needed,  the 
Republican  leadership  decided  everyone  should  abandon  the  plan  and  vote  no 

"And  I think  it  was  a responsible  judgment  call,  because  had  we 
basically  lost  on  the  issue,  then  we  would  have  lost.  And  we  haven't  lost. 
We  haven't  even  had  it  up,"  Murkowski  said. 

He  said  he  believes  the  strategy  paid  off  by  putting  pressure  on  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Tom  Daschle,  D-S.D. 

"Tomorrow  the  American  public  is  going  to  be  asking  why:  Why  is  the 
Senate  unable  to  pass  an  energy  bill?'  " he  said. 

He  also  said  that  the  fate  of  the  amendment  had  as  much  to  do  with 
energy  as  it  did  with  the  senators'  feelings  about  cloning  and  commitments 
on  the  railroad  bill,  which  was  pushed  by  both  unions  and  railroad 


companies . 

Only  Sen.  George  Allen,  R-Va.,  voted  for  invoking  the  Senate  rule  called 
cloture,  which  sets  a time  limit  for  debate  and  brings  a matter  up  for  a 
vote.  He  has  not  been  a major  player  on  the  ANWR  question,  and  it  wasn't 
immediately  clear  why  he  voted  yes. 

Murkowski  said  he  will  continue  to  try  to  attach  ANWR  to  bills  moving 
through  the  Senate,  including  the  farm  bill  and  the  economic  stimulus 
package,  with  hopes  that  the  Senate  will  take  up  energy  before  it  recesses 
for  Christmas.  Daschle  has  promised  to  make  time  for  it  early  next  year. 

The  House  has  already  passed  an  energy  bill  that  would  open  ANWR.  It 
will  still  be  alive  when  Congress  resumes  in  January,  but  drilling 
supporters  fear  the  momentum  for  an  energy  bill  will  dissipate  with  time. 
Also,  2002  is  an  election  year,  which  tends  to  make  controversial 
legislation  harder  to  pass. 

Reporter  Liz  Ruskin  can  be  reached  at  1-202-383-0007 
or  lruskin@adn.com. 
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UCE  Condemned  as  Hate  Group  by  NCAI 

Oneida  Nation  Homelands  - The  Washington-based  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  (NCAI)  unanimously  approved  a resolution  at  its  annual 
session  in  Spokane,  Wash,  last  week  condemning  Upstate  Citizens  for 
Equality,  the  Citizens  Equal  Rights  Alliance  and  United  Property  Owners  as 
hate  groups. 

The  resolution  noted  that  "the  specific  intent  of  this  network  is  to 
eliminate  Indian  governments,  societies  and  culture"  and  that  these  groups 
are  "operating  through  local,  state,  and  national  political  elected 
officials  to  influence  policy  and  legislative  changes  that  would  reduce 
and  eliminate  sovereign  and  treaty  rights." 

UCE  has  two  chapters  in  Upstate  New  York,  one  fighting  the  Cayuga  Indian 
land  claim  and  one  that  opposed  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation's  land  claim  and 
business  enterprises. 

NCAI  was  formed  in  1944  and  is  the  oldest  and  largest  national 
organization  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  governments.  The 
resolution  was  sponsored  by  Alma  Ransom,  a Mohawk  chief  and  newly-elected 
treasurer  of  the  organization. 

"Red  Niggers",  Missiles,  Blacklists,  and  Economic  Boycotts 

Reminiscent  of  pre-war  Germany  and  the  pre-civil  rights  South,  Upstate 
New  York  American  Indians  have  faced  threats  and  public  ridicule  since  the 
inception  of  this  group. 

The  terms  "red  niggers"  appeared  on  a newspaper-hosted  community  chat 
room.  It  only  was  taken  down  after  it  was  made  public  at  the  Oneida  Indian 
Nation's  Hate  Crimes  Conference,  held  in  partnership  with  the  NYS  Black, 
Puerto  Rican,  and  Hispanic  Legislative  Caucus. 

For  more  than  two  years,  a 20  foot  mock  ICBM  missile  was  paraded  in  the 
town  adjacent  to  the  casino  and  pointed  from  time  to  time  at  the  Turning 
Stone  Casino  Resort.  UCE  circulates  a bi-annual  list  of  local  merchants 
and  individuals  who  patronize  the  SavOn  gas  stations  and  convenience 
stores  and  targets  those  on  the  list  for  its  members  to  boycott.  It  also 
encourages  "spying"  on  those  who  frequent  the  stores  and  stations.  In 
addition,  the  UCE  has  picketed  the  "Indians  and  teepee  heads",  attempting 
to  block  the  cash  flow  and  "put  a hurting  on  the  casino  tribe." 


Seeds  of  Self-Hatred 

Oneida-dissidents  Joanne  Shenandoah  and  her  family  have  addressed  the 
UCE  and  attended  meetings  of  the  group  since  November  1997.  Her  mother 
Maisie  was  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  group's  first  meeting.  Diane 
Shenandoah,  Joanne's  sister  appeared  before  the  group  this  past  November 
and  urged  UCE  to  challenge  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation's  government  and  all 
Indian  government  sovereignty. 

"There  is  no  tradition  among  the  Oneidas,  or  the  Haudenosaunee,  to 
assist  your  enemies  in  destroying  your  people,"  said  Bear  Clan  Mother 
Marilyn  John.  "The  Oneida  Nation  is  gratified  that  NCAI  has  formerly 
recognized  the  truly  hateful  and  harmful  nature  of  so-called  'property 
rights'  groups,  such  as  UCE." 

"Equally  disturbing  is  the  involvement  of  a handful  of  misguided 
American  Indians  in  supporting  and  encouraging  groups  like  UCE  and  CERA, 
John  said.  The  anger  and  discontent  of  these  individuals  is  so  fierce  that 
they  are  willing  to  destroy  entire  governments  to  satisfy  their 
vindictiveness . " 

Reminiscent  of  the  KKK 

The  area  has  a past  history  of  KKK  activity  stretching  back  to  1925  and 
witnessed  by  a Klan  march  down  the  main  street  of  the  city  of  Oneida  and  a 
tent  meeting  in  Verona,  the  traditional  homelands  of  the  Oneidas  and  the 
areas  where  most  UCE  meetings  take  place. 

"It  is  no  coincidence  that  UCE  sprang  up  in  this  area,"  said  Hate  Crimes 
Conference  panelist  and  Cornell  University  professor  Jose  Barreiro. 

NCAI 

The  NCAI  resolution  calls  for  the  investigation  of  all  anti-Indian  hate 
groups  and  hate  crimes  committed  by  groups  or  individuals.  The  resolution 
also  gives  NCAI  the  responsibility  to  report  such  activities  to  the  U.S. 
Congress,  the  President,  the  media  and  advocacy  organizations. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  A copy  of  the  text  of  the  resolution  follows  this  release. 
For  more  information,  contact  Mark  Emery,  Director  of  Media  Relations,  or 
Jerry  Reed,  Media  Specialist,  Oneida  Nation  Department  of  Communications 
at  (315)  361-6530.  Visit  the  Oneida  Nation  site  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 
www.oneidanews.net  for  media  advisories,  other  news  and  background 
information . 

THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS  RESOLUTION  #SPO-01-002  Title: 
Identifying  Hate  Groups 

WHEREAS,  we,  the  members  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
of  the  United  States,  invoking  the  divine  blessing  of  the  Creator  upon  our 
efforts  and  purposes,  in  order  to  preserve  for  ourselves  and  our 
descendants  the  inherent  sovereign  rights  of  our  Indian  nations,  rights 
secured  under  Indian  Treaties  and  agreements  with  the  United  States,  and 
all  other  rights  and  benefits  to  which  we  are  entitled  under  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  enlighten  the  public  toward  a better 
understanding  of  Indian  people,  to  preserve  Indian  cultural  values,  and 
otherwise  promote  the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Indian  people,  do 
hereby  establish  and  submit  the  following  resolution;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  (NCAI)  was 
established  in  1944  and  is  the  oldest  and  largest  national  organization  of 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  tribal  governments;  and 

WHEREAS,  all  Indigenous  Native  Cultures  are  threatened  by  the 
existence  of  hatemongering  groups;  and 

WHEREAS,  local  hate  groups  have  joined  forces  with  known  national 
anti-Indian  figures  and  organizations  to  form  a nationwide  network;  and 
WHEREAS,  the  specific  intent  of  this  network  is  to  eliminate  Indian 
governments,  societies,  and  culture;  and 

WHEREAS,  these  groups  operate  through  local,  state,  and  national 
political  elected  officials  to  influence  policy  and  legislative  changes 
that  would  reduce  and  eliminate  sovereign  and  treaty  rights;  and 

WHEREAS,  among  the  goal  of  these  groups  is  to  eliminate  the  avenues  of 
revenue  that  sustain  and  provide  for  the  welfare  of  Indian  nations  and 
their  memberships;  and 


WHEREAS,  the  documented  tactics  that  these  groups  employ  are  similar 
to  those  historically  visited  upon  other  groups  such  as  Africans,  Dews, 
Latinos,  and  Asians,  including  economic  boycotts,  spying,  public  ridicule, 
ethnic  slurs,  and  threats  of  violence;  and 

WHEREAS,  these  groups  exist  throughout  Indian  country  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to  the  Upstate  Citizens  for  Equality  (UCE)  who  have  joined 
forces  with  Citizens  for  Equal  Rights  Alliance  and  United  Property  Owners; 
and 

WHEREAS,  hate  crimes  are  also  committed  against  American 
Indians/Alaska  Natives  by  individuals  not  associated  with  organized  hate 
groups . 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  NCAI  deplores,  intolerates  and 
condemns  the  actions  of  the  UCE  as  a hate  group  and  all  such  hate  groups; 
and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  the  NCAI  support  the  condemnation  and  deplore 
acts  of  individuals  or  groups  committing  hate  crimes  as  well;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  NCAI  will  provide  information  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
media  and  to  advocate  organizations  against  hate  crimes  to  expose  the  hate 
crime  acts  and  perpetrators;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  all  hate  groups  be  condemned  by  all  those 
who  stand  for  freedom  and  tolerance. 

BE  IT  FINALLY  RESOLVED,  that  this  resolution  shall  be  the  policy  of 
NCAI  until  it  is  withdrawn  or  modified  by  subsequent  resolution. 

NCAI  2001  ANNUAL  SESSION 
RESOLUTION  #SPO-01-002 

CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  58th  Annual  Session  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  held  at  the  Spokane  Convention 
Center,  in  Spokane,  Washington  on  November  25-30,  2001  with  a quorum 
present . 

Tex  Hall,  President 

ATTEST:  Colleen  Cawston,  Recording  Secretary 

Adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  during  the  58th  Annual  Session  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  held  at  the  Spokane  Convention 
Center,  in  Spokane,  Washington  on  November  25-30,  2001. 

Copyright  c.  2001  OneidaNews . Net/Oneida  Indian  Nation. 

"RE : Boycott  of  Indian  Country  Today  Urged"  

Date:  Thu,  6 Dec  2001  00:16:35  EST 

From:  Cheryl  Schenandoah  <DEERSKINZ@AOL.COM> 

Sub j : BOYCOTT  INDIAN  COUNTRY  TODAY 

Mailing  List:  First  Nations  <First_Nations@home.ease.lsoft.com> 

BOYCOTT  INDIAN  COUNTRY  TODAY 

Ray  Halbritter,  self-proclaimed  Nation  Representative  and  CEO  of  the 
Oneida  Nation,  Inc.  owns  and  operates  the  Turning  Stone  Casino,  plus 
numerous  other  enterprises.  The  casino  was  opened  by  secret  negotiations 
with  New  York  governor  Mario  Cuomo,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Oneida 
nation.  He  created  a 54  member  non-Native  police  force  to  consolidate  his 
power  on  the  Oneida  territory.  Halbritter  has  been  removed  from  his 
position  as  spokesperson  for  the  nation  by  his  clan  mother  and  the 
Iroquois  Grand  Council  and  yet  still  is  recognized  by  the  BIA  and  the 
state  government.  His  latest  attempt  to  gain  control  over  the  32  acre 
territory  resulted  in  the  terrorization  of  Daniel  Patterson,  daughter  of 
Masie  Shenandoah,  clan  mother  of  the  wolf  clan.  Daniel's  trailer  has 
been  condemned  and  maybe  demolished  any  time  by  Dec. 15th.  Halbritter  has 
also: 

1.  Locked  the  doors  to  the  Long  House  allowing  use  only  for  his  appointed 
non-traditional  men's  council 

2.  Stripped  the  traditional  Haudenosaunee  of  their  voice  and  removed  them 
from  tribal  roles,  unless  they  agree  to  publicly  accept  his  non- 


traditional  dictatorship. 

3.  Banned  photographers  and  reporters  from  the  32  acre  Territory. 

4.  Used  a 5.1  million-acre  land  claims  suit  as  a bargaining  chip  to 
build  more  casinos,  and  filed  lawsuits  against  landowners  without 
the  traditional  people's  knowledge  or  consent. 

This  list  could  go  on  and  on,  but  for  those  of  you  who  would  like  more 
detailed  information  visit:  www.Oneidasfordmocracy.com 

There  is  an  action  that  everyone  can  do  to  help;  Halbritter  is  the  sole 
owner  of  Indian  Country  Today,  which  was  originally  owned  by  Tim  Giago. 
Northeast  AIM  is  calling  for  a boycott  of  this  publication. 

Also  please  sign  the  online  petition  at: 
http: //petitiononline/5arrows/petition . html 
Ray  Mongeau 
Director 

Northeast  AIM  http://pathshop.com/confed.htm 
PLEASE  DISTRIBUTE  WIDELY 

"RE : Black  Mesa  Weavers  for  Life"  

Date:  Wed,  5 Dec  2001  17:16:20  +0000 

From:  Robert  Dorman  <redorman@theofficenet . com> 

Sub j : PRESS  RELEASE--BLACK  MESA  WEAVERS  FOR  LIFE  & LAND  SHOW  & SALE 

FORWARD,  Original  message  follows  

Date:  Tue,  4 Dec  2001  22:08:52  -0500 

From:  Carol  Halberstadt  <carol@migrations . com> 

Mailing  List:  Big  Mountain  List  <BIGMTLIST@topica . com> 

Hi  Bob, 

News  of  two  upcoming  Black  Mesa  Weavers  for  Life  and  Land  shows  and  sales: 

(1)  Below  is  a press  release  sent  out  by  organizers  of  our  show  in  Bucks 
County,  PA,  who  have  organized  and  sponsored  our  show  and  sale  this 
coming  weekend  (Dec.  8-9). 

(2)  The  following  weekend,  Dec.  15-16,  we'll  be  selling  weavings  at  the 
Cultural  Survival  annual  winter  holiday  bazaar  at  the  Pound  Building  at 
the  Harvard  University  Law  School  in  Cambridge,  MA,  10  a.m.-8  p.m. 

THANKS  FOR  THE  HAY  RUN: 

I want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  Ahe'hee' --thank  you--to  Michael 
Gerrell  and  the  Northern  California/Southern  Oregon  support  group  for 
their  donation  to  buy  the  hay  and  their  on-the-ground  help  doing  the  hay 
run  we  co-sponsored  on  Friday,  November  30,  giving  out  36  tons  of  good 
quality  alfalfa  hay  at  the  Hardrock  Chapter.  Thanks  to  everyone  who 
helped  get  the  word  out--Marie  Gladue,  Mae  Washington,  Marykatherine 
Smith,  loella  Ashkie,  3udy  Keyonnie,  Verna  Clinton,  and  everyone  else 
who  helped.  Thanks  to  the  Dine'  who  helped  unload  the  hay  including  Leta 
O'Daniel 's  son  and  others  (these  were  big  & heavy  bales--about  150-170 
lbs.  each),  to  the  hay  truck  drivers,  to  Daniel  Tso  and  the  NAPI  folks 
who  gave  us  a good  break  on  the  price  and  sent  good  hay  and  made  sure  it 
got  there,  to  Thomas  Yazzie  and  the  Hardrock  Chapter  folks  who  helped 
publicize  and  hosted  the  hay  run...  Ahe'hee'  to  everyone  who  helped! 

May  this  be  a season  of  good  rain  and  snow  and  plenty,  of  safety  and 
health  for  all. 

May  we  walk  in  harmony,  beauty,  wholeness,  and  peace, 

Carol 


PRESS  RELEASE 

Contact:  Rebecca  Felten 

215-672-3152 

November  30,  2001 

PA  artists  bringing  Navajo  weavers  from  Black  Mesa  for  exhibition  to  raise 
awareness  of  Dineh  People's  plight 

Two  Navajo  master  weavers,  a mother  and  daughter  from  the  Black  Mesa 
region  of  Arizona,  will  travel  to  Bucks  County,  PA,  for  an  exhibition  and 


demonstration  of  the  traditional  weaving  art  Dec.  8-9,  part  of  an  effort 
by  a group  of  local  artists  to  raise  awareness  of  the  plight  of  the  Dineh 
people  of  Black  Mesa. 

Rena  Babbitt  Lane,  an  82-year-old  elder,  and  her  daughter,  Zena  Lane, 
from  the  Red  Lake  community  in  northeastern  Arizona,  will  demonstrate 
traditional  weaving  and  spinning  during  an  exhibit  and  sale  of 
multigenerational  weavings  and  other  Dineh  craft  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Dec 
8 and  9 from  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  at  the  lames  A.  Michener  Art  Museum,  138  S 
Pine  Street,  Doylestown. 

Rena  Babbitt  Lane,  who  speaks  only  Dineh,  is  one  of  a group  of 
"Grandmothers"  who  have  received  national  attention  for  resisting 
government  relocation  efforts  and  fighting  to  preserve  the  Dineh  culture, 
protect  the  land  and  drinking  water  and  the  sheep  that  provide  their 
livelihood  and  are  a cornerstone  of  their  way  of  life. 

The  Dineh  on  Black  Mesa  were  able  to  maintain  their  traditional  way  of 
life  until  the  1950s  when  low-sulfur  coal  deposits  were  discovered 
beneath  their  land.  Since  the  1970s,  14,000  Dineh  have  been  relocated  to 
an  area  they  say  is  contaminated  by  a spill  of  radioactive  material,  and 
strip  mine  operations  have  compromised  the  ecosystem  and  sacred  sites  of 
their  ancestral  land.  The  livelihood  of  those  remaining  on  the  land  - 
producing  wool  from  the  rare  and  endangered  churro  sheep  and  weavings 
from  that  wool  - has  been  severely  restricted  by  government  livestock 
confiscations  and  reduction  of  grazing  areas.  Black  Mesa  is  sacred  to 
traditional  Hopi  and  Dineh,  who  have  joined  in  working  to  save  the 
region's  sole  source  of  drinking  water  from  continued  slurry  mining 
depletion . 

Working  to  better  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  Black  Mesa 
Dineh  through  preservation  of  their  traditional  endeavors  -sheepherding 
and  production  of  wool  and  weavings  - is  "Black  Mesa  Weavers  for  Life  and 
Land,"  a nonprofit  cooperative  co-founded  in  1998  by  a group  of  Dineh  and 
Carol  Snyder  Halberstadt  of  Newton,  MA,  a poet  and  former  student  of  the 
late  anthropologist,  Margaret  Mead.  As  a graduate  student  in  art  history 
and  archaeology  at  Columbia  University  in  1962,  Halberstadt  lived  with  an 
extended  Dineh  family  in  New  Mexico  headed  by  a 92-year-old  medicine 
woman.  She  will  join  Rena  and  Zena  Lane  at  the  exhibit  and  will  be 
available  to  discuss  her  experience  working  and  living  with  the  Dineh  - 
one  of  the  few  matrilineal  and  matrilocal  cultures  in  North  America. 

Black  Mesa  Weaving  Exhibition 

The  weavings,  crafts,  and  rare  churro  wool  on  exhibit  are  among  those 
sold  by  Black  Mesa  Weavers  for  Life  and  Land  to  help  support  the  Dineh 
and  their  communities,  including  paying  for  livestock  permits,  redeeming 
impounded  animals,  funding  hay  runs,  and  organizing  and  launching  a 
churro  sheep  registry  process.  Black  Mesa  Weavers  for  Life  and  Land  also 
is  a special  project  of  Cambridge,  MA-based  Cultural  Survival,  an 
organization  dedicated  to  saving  indigenous  cultures  worldwide  since  1972 

The  weavings  represent  the  work  of  several  generations,  from  ages  12-94 
and  include  a wide  range  of  themes  and  styles  including  storm  patterns, 
many  with  pictorial  elements;  Two  Grey  Hills;  Klagetoh  and  Ganado; 

Crystal  and  Wide  Ruins;  classic  single  and  double  old-style  saddle 
blankets;  tufted  mohair  two-sided  weavings;  Tree  of  Life;  chief's  pattern 
blankets;  and  raised  outline.  Sizes  range  from  12  in.  by  10  in.  to  60  in. 
by  44  in.  Suitable  as  floor  rugs,  wall  hangings,  sofa  or  chair  throws  or 
as  tabletop/sideboard  mats,  depending  on  size  and  style,  the  weavings 
range  in  price  from  $55  to  $1,500.  Also  available  will  be  jewelry, 
ranging  from  $12-$35  and  other  items,  including  traditional  clay  pipes, 
firestarters,  pottery  and  clothing. 

Members  of  the  public  also  can  meet  the  Lanes  and  Halberstadt  Friday 
night  at  a dessert  and  coffee  reception  from  8 to  9:30  p.m.  at  the 
AllWays  Cafe,  634  Welsh  Road,  Huntingdon  Valley,  PA,  located  in  the 
Bethayres  Shopping  Center  at  Route  232  and  Welsh  Road.  A $10  donation  is 
requested  to  cover  the  expenses  of  bringing  the  women  to  the  area.  Anyone 
wishing  to  attend  is  asked  to  call  the  Cafe  at  215-914-2151  to  make  a 
reservation . 

The  effort  was  organized  by  a group  of  Bucks  and  Montgomery  County 


artists  interested  in  the  human  rights  issues  connected  with  the  Dineh 
relocation  and  in  preserving  the  tradition  of  America's  first  weavers. 

The  exhibition  was  made  possible  with  the  help  of  contributions  from  US 
Airways,  the  Horsham  Days  Inn  and  the  lames  A.  Michener  Art  Museum,  which 
made  space  available. 

For  directions  to  the  museum,  visit  its  website  at 
www.michenerartmuseum.org.  # 
website:  http://www.migrations.com 
Web  sites  for  background  information 

Cultural  Survival:  http://www.es/orgj  click  on  "Special  Projects"  to  go  to 

the  Black  Mesa  Weavers  for  Life  and  Land  story 

Big  Mountain  Dineh  Relocation  Resistance: 

http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pageaof.htm 

Black  Mesa  Indigenous  Support:  http://www.blackmesais.org/ 

SENAA  (Southeastern  Native  American  Alliance):  http://www.senaa.org/ 

--  Carol  S.  Halberstadt,  Migrations  (carol@migrations . com) 

Native  American  art  and  crafts  / 

Black  Mesa  Weavers  for  Life  and  Land 
http : //www. migrations . com 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 

"RE : Arizona  Indian-Relations  Agency  at  Risk"  

Date:  Fri,  7 Dec  2001  08:22:20  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" ARIZONA  INDIAN  COMMISSION" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. azcentral . com/news/ articles/breaking/1205indian05-ON . html 

Indian-relations  agency  at  risk  in  state  budget  talks 

Tom  Zoellner 

Dec.  05,  2001  15:40:00 

The  House  has  cut  all  money  for  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Indian 
Affairs,  a move  that  could  make  Arizona  one  of  the  only  states  in  the 
country  without  a liaison  to  its  Native  American  tribes. 

The  proposed  $240,000  budget  cut  comes  at  an  especially  sensitive  time 
for  tribal-state  relations.  The  Legislature  is  scheduled  in  January  to  try 
to  untangle  the  persistent  legal  knots  surrounding  Indian  casinos. 

"This  will  set  us  back  20  years,"  said  executive  director  Ron  S.  Lee. 

"It  doesn't  help  the  atmosphere." 

Founded  in  1953,  the  commission  serves  as  a go-between  for  Indian  tribal 
councils  who  need  to  confer  with  state  officials.  But  the  nine-member  body 
has  also  had  its  share  of  trouble.  A state  Auditor  General's  report 
released  in  1998  called  the  commission  ineffective  and  concluded  it  "has 
not  accomplished  the  most  rudimentary  aspect  of  its  statutory  mission." 

Lee,  a registered  member  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  was  hired  to  help  fix  the 
problems.  He  says  the  agency  has  "changed  180  degrees"  since  the  audit.  He 
is  hoping  to  persuade  Senate  negotiators  to  restore  funding  during  budget 
reconciliation  talks  this  week. 

There  are  42  U.S.  states  with  officially  recognized  Indian  tribes  within 
their  borders  and  all  of  them  save  Mississippi  have  a state  agency  to 
handle  the  necessary  diplomacies. 

Arizona  has  the  largest  Indian  reservation  landmass  of  any  state  in  the 
country,  with  28  percent  of  the  state's  acreage  permanently  set  aside  for 
21  federally  recognized  tribes.  Five  percent  of  Arizona  citizens  are 
registered  tribal  members. 

Copyright  c.  2001,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 


RE:  Creeks  given  Overview  of  Congressman's  Help" 


Date:  Mon,  10  Dec  2001  08:11:14  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="CREEK  HELP" 

http: //www. pechanga . net/ 

http: //www. okmulgeetimes . com/d isp lay/ inn_news/ 691.txt 

Creeks  given  overview  of  Congressman's  tribal  help 
By  CHERYL  SCHUMAN  / 9-7-1 

left  lames,  aide  for  Congressman  Brad  Carson,  was  guest  speaker  at  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Mvskoke  Elder  Council  this  week. 

The  question  asked  by  the  Elder  Council  was:  "What  is  Congressman  Carson 
doing  to  help  the  American  Indian  get  more  funds  for  Indian  Health?" 

lames  explained  that  the  answer  to  the  question  was  fairly  easy  for  him 
to  answer. 

"Congressman  Carson  is  the  only  enrolled  member  of  any  Native  American 
tribe  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  is  the  only  American  Indian 
representing  us  in  Congress." 

Carson  is  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Native  American  caucus. 

"He  has  these  issues  very  close  to  his  heart,"  stated  lames. 

lames  told  the  Council  that  District  2 in  Oklahoma  has  the  largest 
population  of  American  Indians  than  any  other  District  in  the  country  per 
capita.  It  certainly  has  been  Carson's  job  to  face  these  issues  in  the 
nine  months  he  has  been  in  office. 

lames  said  Carson  is  the  original  co-sponsor  of  the  American  Indian 
Health  Re-Authorization  Act.  This  Act  will  re-authorize  the  monies  that 
will  go  to  the  Indian  Health  Service.  As  part  of  that  Act,  Carson  has  re- 
worked a deal  so  as  to  increase  the  monies  that  Oklahoma  will  get  through 
the  Indian  Health  Service. 

lames  said  the  great  problem  of  diabetes  among  the  Native  Americans  is 
in  epidemic  proportions.  Carson  has  worked  especially  hard  in  areas  when 
it  comes  to  Indian  health  care. 

"He  has  co-sponsored  the  "Minority  Population  Diabetes  Prevention  and 
Control  Act'  which  is  something  that  will  help  all  minorities,  but 
especially  the  Native  American  because  they  are  so  impacted  by  this 
disease,"  commented  lames. 

Carson  is  hopeful  this  Act  will  enable  him  to  get  more  money  to  help 
fight  this  scourge  that  effects  so  many  tribal  members  across  the  nation. 

Carson  wrote  a letter  to  Doctor  Trujillo,  who  is  the  director  of  the  IHS 
and  it  was  signed  by  30  other  members  of  Congress.  This  letter  requested 
Trujillo  free  up  70  million  dollars  in  additional  funding  that  was  already 
allocated  for  the  prevention  of  diabetes.  The  money  was  freed  and  the 
money  is  now  available  for  tribes  to  begin  working  on  getting  control  of 
this  terrible  disease. 

"This  is  money  that  we  have  seen  as  successful,  it  is  "fruit  on  the 
vine',  if  you  will,  from  Congressman  Carson's  work,"  said  lames. 

Another  problem  facing  the  elderly,  of  any  race,  is  the  nursing  home 
issue,  lames  said  Carson's  office  believes  it  is  a "system  wide"  problem. 
Carson  is  the  original  co-sponsor  of  a bill  that  will  start  to  work  on 
some  of  these  questions,  that  would  increase  staffing  levels,  increase 
reimbursements  for  nursing  homes,  so  they  could  pay  their  staff  better. 

The  Bill  would  also  create  other  things  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  at 
nursing  homes  for  the  elderly. 

lames  told  the  Elder  Council,  "Congressman  Carson  is  fighting  for  Social 
Security,  he  is  fighting  for  prescription  medication  under  Medicare,  he  is 
doing  a lot  of  things  for  health  care,  he  is  doing  a lot  of  things 
especially  for  the  tribes." 

These  are  two  of  the  things  Carson  focused  on  during  his  campaign  and  it 
is  something  he  has  not  let  go  of  since  he  has  been  in  office. 

"He  will  continue  to  fight  for  Indian  health  care  during  his  tenure  in 
office,"  said  lames. 


names  then  asked  for  questions  from  the  floor. 

The  first  question  concerned  the  70  million  dollars  to  fight  diabetes: 
"What  does  that  include?  Will  each  tribe  receive  the  money  and  then  decide 
what  they  will  do?" 

lames  told  the  speaker  he  did  not  know  how  the  money  would  be 
distributed  at  this  time. 

"I  was  made  aware  of  this  70  million  dollars  just  recently  from  our 
office  in  Washington/'  answered  lames,  "I  can  inquire,  but  one  of  our 
state  legislators  told  me  we  were  successful  in  getting  the  70  million." 

The  spokeswoman  said  that  the  number  one  issue  in  fighting  diabetes 
among  the  tribe,  is  education  in  nutrition,  exercise  and  their  daily 
living  habits. 

lames  told  her  that  when  federal  grants  come  down,  usually  in  several 
areas  and  education  is  almost  always  included. 

Another  question  fielded  by  lames:  "Is  there  any  effort  being  directed 
toward  increasing  the  amount  of  money  that  is  available  for  our  hospitals 
and  clinics?" 

lames  answered,  "Oklahoma,  as  many  of  you  know  very  well,  receives  about 
$500  less  per  capita  than  most  other  states  for  Indian  Health  Service." 

One  lady  wondered  if  this  problem  was  caused  from  the  Indian  people  not 
speaking  up? 

lames  assured  her  she  now  had  a voice  in  Washington  that  was  speaking  up 
for  all  of  the  Native  Americans. 

lames  continued,  "Other  states  with  very  powerful  Congressman,  such  as 
Patrick  Kennedy  from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Congressman  from  Alaska,  get  a 
lot  of  money  for  their  Native  American  health  service.  Brad  sees  that  and 
wants  to  bring  some  of  this  money  home  to  Oklahoma." 

That  is  a very  strong  issue  with  Carson,  speaking  up  and  getting  money 
brought  back  to  Oklahoma. 

One  example  of  this  concerns  the  "21st  Century  Learning  Grant"  through 
the  Department  of  Education.  Carson  was  successful  in  getting  19  of  these 
grants  for  District  2. 

lames  said,  "23  of  these  grants  came  to  Oklahoma  and  19  of  them  came  to 
Brad  Carson's  District  2." 

Among  other  grants  Carson  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  for  District 
2,  are  13  FEMA  grants  for  rural  fire  departments. 

"The  money  is  out  there,  partly  to  come  to  Oklahoma,  we  just  haven't 
been  getting  our  fair  share  of  it,"  lames  said,  "Indian  Health  Service  is 
certainly  one  we  are  working  very  hard  on." 

One  person  asked  if  other  money  was  set  aside  for  dental,  vision  and 
hearing? 

"The  70  million  dollars  is  ear-marked  for  diabetes  only,  but  the  money 
for  these  things  would  more  than  likely  be  part  of  that  over-all  Indian 
Health  Care  Act,  that  Congressman  Carson  is  working  on,"  answered  lames. 

In  closing,  lames  gave  the  Elder  Council  Carson's  phone  numbers  in 
Muskogee  and  Washington,  as  well  as  the  Washington  office  address. 

He  invited  each  one  to  contact  either  office  if  they  had  questions 
concerning  any  problems. 

Principal  Chief  Perry  Beaver  told  the  Elder  Council  that  thanks  to 
Senators  and  Congressmen  fighting  for  them  in  Washington,  the  Indian 
Health  System  is  becoming  stronger  and  the  tribes  are  doing  the  best  with 
what  they  have. 

"The  system  is  not  failing,  just  the  lack  of  money  to  fund  all  the 
programs  is  causing  short-falls,"  stated  the  Chief. 

Beaver  said  with  the  lawmakers  in  Washington  fighting  for  the  American 
Indian  now,  more  than  in  the  past,  things  are  starting  to  look  up  for  the 
American  Indian  Health  System. 

Copyright  c.  2000.  The  Okmulgee  Daily  Times. 
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Comptroller  sides  with  Indians  bison  producers 
in  dispute  over  government  contract 
Associated  Press 

Mon  Dec  3 18:29:51  CST  2001  Central  Time 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - A hotly-disputed  contract  to  sell  frozen  bison  meat  to 
the  federal  government  will  likely  go  to  a tribally-run  cooperative 
following  a Comptroller  General's  decision  released  Monday. 

Leaders  of  the  nation's  largest  bison  meat  producer,  which  earlier  was 
favored  to  win  the  contract,  said  they  were  devastated  by  the  decision. 

"It's  a dismay  to  us,"  Dennis  Sexhus,  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
North  American  Bison  Cooperative  in  New  Rockford,  N.D.,  said  Monday.  "It's 
really  disappointing,  and  it  hurts  our  business,  which  as  you  know  is 
struggling. " 

At  issue  is  a $3  million  contract  to  provide  ground  bison  patties  and 
bison  stew  meat  for  federally-subsidized  programs  to  feed  the  hungry  on 
American  Indian  reservations . The  program  was  written  into  the  agriculture 
appropriations  bill  President  Bush  signed  last  month. 

The  North  American  Bison  Cooperative,  made  up  of  bison  ranchers  from  18 
states,  had  been  favored  to  win  the  contract. 

The  member-owned  cooperative,  which  lists  media  mogul  Ted  Turner  as  one 
of  its  many  members,  had  lobbied  North  Dakota's  all-Democrat  congressional 
delegation  to  have  the  $3  million  contract  included  in  the  spending  bill, 
and  had  even  helped  write  the  language,  Sexhus  said. 

The  legislation  says  the  USDA  will  buy  "bison  from  Native  American 
producers  and  cooperative  organizations."  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
interpreted  that  to  mean  it  could  buy  bison  meat  from  groups  like  the 
North  American  Bison  Cooperative,  which  has  only  a few  Indian  members. 

But  the  Intertribal  Bison  Cooperative,  a South  Dakota-based  group  of 
Indian  ranchers,  appealed,  saying  the  language  in  question  requires  the 
USDA  to  buy  buffalo  meat  solely  from  Indian  suppliers. 

In  a seven-page  decision,  lawyers  for  the  Comptroller  General  stuck  to  a 
strict  reading  of  the  legislation  and  sided  with  the  Indian  cooperative, 
saying,  "the  plain  meaning  of  the  statute  is  that  the  bison  may  only  be 
obtained  from  Native  American  sources." 

Don  Lake,  chief  executive  of  the  Intertribal  Bison  Cooperative,  did  not 
return  several  telephone  calls  from  The  Associated  Press  seeking  comment 
Monday. 

Sexhus  said  the  Comptroller  General's  decision  runs  counter  to  the 
intent  of  the  legislation. 

"We  wrote  that  language  to  be  inclusive,  not  exclusive,  to  Native 
Americans,"  Sexhus  said. 

Two  earlier  contracts  to  feed  Indian  tribes  were  awarded  to  Sexhus' 
group  in  1998  and  1999.  He  said  the  co-op  had  worked  closely  with  the 
Indian  nations  to  better  develop  the  meat  for  their  tastes. 

While  $3  million  may  not  seem  much  at  a time  when  Congress  is  debating 
billions  of  dollars  in  spending,  bison  producers  are  hungry  for  business. 

The  industry  is  experiencing  the  third  year  of  a slump,  particularly  in 
the  high-end  market  of  expensive  restaurants  where  tenderloin,  prime  rib 
and  other  cuts  of  bison  meat  are  prized  menu  items. 

"A  $3  million-a-year  contract  is  very  important  right  now,  particularly 
when  the  market  is  so  far  down,"  said  Dave  Carter,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Bison  Association,  which  represents  2,400  people  who  raise 
and  market  bison. 

The  Comptroller  General's  decision  also  orders  the  USDA  to  pay  legal 
fees  for  the  Intertribal  Bison  Cooperative. 

Copyright  2001  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Our  hearts  are  saddened  as  we  send  you  this  update.  We  extend  our 
thoughts  to  all  of  you  who  are  also  hurting  as  you  read  about  these 
two  deaths.  As  the  holidays  approach  - volunteers  will  continue  to  be 
in  the  field  everyday  with  our  4 legged  family  - the  buffalo.  Please 
send  them  your  thoughts  and  prayers. 

A huge  thanks  for  your  uplifting  messages,  all  your  powerful  prayers 
and  for  your  donations  that  allow  us  to  be  here  on  the  frontlines! 

P.S.  we  are  in  need  of  a little  iMac  for  our  office  - if  you  can 
help  write  us  at  mailto:bfc-programs@wildrockies.org 


* Update  From  the  Field 

My  eyes  leak  all  too  often  this  year... 

todays  news:  two  more  brother  buffalo  are  on  their  way  to  slaughter 
as  I write  this  update.  One  of  them  we  have  known  since  the 
beginning  of  Buffalo  Field  Campaign's  existence.  Fie  had  a very  short 
tail  and  we  playfully  nicknamed  him  Stubby.  For  years  now,  I have 
been  a friend  of  this  beautiful  buffalo.  Many  days  I have  sat  with 
him  and  learned  from  his  knowledge.  Fie  has  taught  me  well  and  has 
always  treated  me  like  a member  of  his  family. 

After  last  week's  violations  of  our  First  Amendment  rights  to 
document  that  slaughter  - this  week,  a friend  and  I decided  to  take  a 
different  approach.  Climbing  above  the  field  where  Stubby  grazed,  we 
hid  in  the  trees  on  our  national  forest  land  and  were  positioned  to 
document.  As  the  morning  sun  tried  to  warm  us,  a blizzard  descended 
on  its  warmth.  We  stood  silent,  motionless  and  cold.  We  were 
looking  over  our  brother  Stubby  with  the  video  camera  ready. 

The  first  to  arrive  on  the  scene  were  two  highway  patrol  officers 
and  a sheriff.  They  sat  in  their  cars,  engines  running,  eyeing  the 
buffalo  and  waiting  for  the  buffalo  killers  to  arrive.  An  hour 
later,  the  "calvary"  arrived:  4 snowmobiles,  3 ATV's  and  3 horse's  - 
all  for  the  mighty  Stubby.  They  all  sat  around  for  another  hour 
trying  to  figure  out  where  we  were  up  on  the  hill.  When  you  are 
ashamed  of  what  you  are  doing  - you  go  to  great  lengths  to  hide  your 
actions . 

Our  people  on  the  ground  informed  us  that  they  had  spotted  us  and 
planned  on  arresting  us.  At  this  point,  I thought  of  Stubby  and  the 
many  lessons  he  had  taught  me  in  the  past.  Then,  the  "army"  started 
to  move  toward  Stubby,  except  one  snowmobile  that  was  coming  for  us. 

We  knew  that  the  ground  support  could  cover  documenting  whatever 
happened  to  Stubby,  so  our  focus  became  escape. 

Many  times,  in  many  years,  I have  watched  Stubby  outsmart  the  DOL. 
FHis  favorite  trick  on  losing  snowmobiles  was  running  straight  up  the 
mountain.  I have  often  cured  my  sorrows  by  laughing  at  the 
snowmobiles  gettin'  stuck  trying  to  follow  him  up  this  same  mountain. 
Like  he  had  taught  me  many  times  before,  we  ran  up  the  mountain  to 
safety.  With  the  extra  buffalo  magic  surrounding  us,  the  snowmobile 
in  our  pursuit  not  only  got  stuck,  but  they  blew  their  clutch.  We 
got  away  and  are  forever  indebted  to  Stubby. 

I know  now  that  Stubby  is  about  to  be  shot  in  the  head  and  butchered 


and  will  no  longer  grace  my  days  out  on  patrol.  He  may  be  gone  from 
this  earth  but  his  presence  will  never  leave.  His  knowledge  is 
passed  on  to  the  herd.  But,  anytime  a buffalo  is  killed  - it  is 
removing  great  knowledge  from  all  of  us.  There  are  no  cows  here  and 
there  is  no  logic  in  place.  When  an  agency  like  the  DOL  is  in 
charge,  with  no  wildlife  education  and  such  a strong  conflict  of 
interest,  bad  and  unjust  things  will  always  happen.  When  law 
officers  violate  our  constitutional  rights  for  the  benefit  of 
injustice  - can  there  be  justice? 

Know  that  these  are  America's  last  wild,  free  ranging  buffalo  and  it 
is  our  duty  to  speak  in  their  behalf.  Voice  your  outrage  and  get 
involved  because  it  is  going  to  take  all  of  us  to  make  a change. 

Stubby  and  his  family  must  not  die  in  vain.  The  head  of  the  Director 
of  the  Montana  Department  of  Livestock  is  Marc  Bridges  - he  can  be 
reached  at  mailto:bridgesm@state.mt.us 

I walk  around  our  cabin  and  see  all  the  tearful  faces  and  I know  that 
Stubby  will  never  be  forgotten. 

With  the  Buffalo, 

The  Funky  Duck 
Buffalo  Field  Campaign 
(formerly  Buffalo  Nations) 

PO  Box  957 

West  Yellowstone,  MT  59758 
406-646-0070  phone 
406-646-0071  fax 
buffalo@wildrockies .org 
www .wild roc kies . org/ buff alo 


For  Immediate  Release 

Intolerance  for  Last  Wild  Buffalo  Results  in  Two  Deaths  12/06/01 
Media  Contact:  Mike  Mease  406.646.0070;  mailto:buffalo@wildrockies.org 

Two  beloved  buffalo  were  sent  to  the  slaughterhouse  this  morning 
after  testing  positive  for  antibodies  to  brucellosis.  According  to 
the  State  of  Montana,  the  bison  were  tested  with  three  field  tests 
that  all  detect  the  presence  of  antibodies,  not  an  infection! 

APHIS,  the  agency  in  charge  of  managing  the  Brucella  abortis  organism 
admits  that  the  tests  used  are  not  100%  effective,  and  that  bulls 
pose  little  or  no  threat  of  transmitting  the  disease. 

Six  Montana  Department  of  Livestock  (MDOL)  agents  called  on  three 
Sheriffs,  two  Highway  Patrolmen,  a Fish  Wildlife  and  Parks  agent  and 
National  Park  Service  rangers  to  assist  them  in  the  capture/hazing 
operation.  They  used  ATVs,  snowmobiles  and  horses  for  the  round  up. 
During  the  hazing,  they  jackknifed  their  trucks,  posed  public  safety 
threats  and  temporarily  blocked  access  to  a housing  division. 

Because  of  severe  weather  conditions  - seven  other  buffalo  were  saved 
from  the  same  plight. 

One  of  the  Bison  captured  was  less  than  a mile  from  the  Park 
boundary.  The  other  was  a bull  on  National  Forest  land  whom  the  DOL 
refer  to  as  Bob-short  for  bobtail  because  he  has  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  no  tail.  This  bull  was  captured  and  tested  negative  for 
brucellosis  repeatedly  in  the  past  three  years.  Head  of  MDOL 
operations,  Rob  Tierney,  expressed  awareness  of  this  fact  but  chose 
to  capture  him  anyway.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  bull  has 
"caught"  the  disease  since  the  last  time  he  was  tested.  One  cause 
listed  by  the  Montana  Department  of  Livestock  for  a seroconversion  is 
stress.  This  could  be  caused  when  the  buffalo  leave  the  invisible 
Yellowstone  Park  boundaries  on  traditional  migration  routes  in  search 
of  food  and  are  repeatedly  chased  by  the  Montana  Department  of 
Livestock.  These  actions  are  definitely  a stress  on  these  animals 
that  they  do  not  need.  Brucellosis,  a reproductive  disease,  is 
transmitted  through  afterbirth  or  an  aborted  fetus.  To  contract 
brucellosis,  a cow  would  have  to  eat  infected  afterbirth  or 
contaminated  grass.  Besides  the  fact  that  there  are  no  cattle 
present,  the  bison  slaughtered  today  were  bulls  - unable  to  transmit 
the  disease. 


The  level  of  intolerance  towards  bison  is  rapidly  beginning  to  mirror 
what  it  was  five  years  ago  when  1,083  bison  were  killed  in  one 
winter.  During  that  killing  season,  tissue  analysis  revealed  that  a 
large  percentage  of  Yellowstone  buffalo  slaughtered  actually  did  not 
have  the  disease  and  were  needlessly  killed.  That  year,  lab  results 
from  the  Ames,  Iowa  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
confirmed,  through  a battery  of  tissue  tests,  that  many  of  the 
slaughtered  buffalo  were  actually  "culture  negative." 

The  new  annual  budget  for  bison  "management"  allotted  to  MDOL,  alone, 
is  over  one  million  in  taxpayer  dollars  (source: 

http://www.liv.state.mt.us/BISON/FY2002BUDGET.HTM)  . "The  operation 
today  not  only  reflects  flagrant  intolerance  for  the  bison  and 
disrespect  for  the  entire  ecosystem,  but  a tremendous  waste  of 
resources,"  states  BFC  volunteer,  Meghan  Gill. 

The  Buffalo  Field  Campaign  (BFC)  is  the  only  grassroots  group  working 
in  the  field,  everyday,  to  stop  the  slaughter  of  Yellowstone's  wild 
buffalo.  Volunteers  defend  the  buffalo  on  their  traditional  winter 
habitat  and  advocate  for  their  protection.  Our  daily  patrols  stand 
with  the  buffalo  on  the  ground  they  choose  to  be  on  and  document 
every  move  made  against  them. 

-30- 

Please  contact  BFC  for  and  interview  and  for  footage 
and  further  information. 

Quote : 

" The  so-called  random  shooting  at  the  Montana  borders  is  actually 
eliminating  or  depleting  entire  maternal  lineages,  therefore  this 
action  will  cause  an  irreversible  crippling  of  the  gene  pool. 

Continued  removal  of  genetic  lineages  will  change  the  genetic  makeup 
of  the  herd,  thus  it  will  not  represent  the  animal  of  1910  or 
earlier.  It  would  be  a travesty  to  have  people  look  back  and  say  we 
were  "idiots"  for  not  understanding  the  gene  pool."  Bison  have 
developed  a natural  resistance  genetically  as  long  as  they  have 
enough  to  eat,  limited  stress  and  are  not  consumed  by  other  disease. 
There  is  no  magic  bullet  in  wildlife  disease.  Therefore  management  is 
important.  Vaccines  are  one  management  tool  and  one  component,  but 
genetic  structure  is  necessary  for  future  management.  Every  animal 
which  is  removed  from  the  breeding  population  can  no  longer 
contribute  to  the  genetic  variability  of  the  herd." 

Remarks  made  by  Dr.  3oe  Templeton,  Texas  A&  M University,  Dept,  of 
Veterinary  Pathobiology,  to  the  GYIBC  on  May  21,  1998 


Holiday  gift  ideas 

To  send  your  friends/family  quality,  earth  friendly  goods  and  support 
the  work  of  important  non  profits  - 
Check  these  out: 

Great  Notecards  for  greetings  and  gifts  at: 
http://www.wildrockies.org/Buffalo/ card . html 
Great  T-Shirts  at: 

http://www.wildrockies.org/Buffalo/teez . html 
A "Chorus  of  Buffalo  book"  - 

http : //www. wild roc kies . org/ Buffalo/ speak/chorus . html 
A great  compilation  CD  of  talented  Montana  musicians  - 
http : //www. wild roc kies .org/ cmcr/OrgFiles/ cd . html 
Thanks!  and  Happy  Hollydays! 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE;  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
ACTION:  Notice  of  availability  and  request  for  comments. 

SUMMARY:  We  are  informing  the  public  that  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service  has  prepared  an  environmental  assessment  for  a 
proposed  study  to  determine  the  disappearance  rate  of  bison  fetuses 
in  the  environment.  The  environmental  assessment  documents  our  review 
and  analysis  of  environmental  impacts  associated  with  the  proposed 
study.  We  are  making  this  environmental  assessment  available  to  the 
public  for  review  and  comment. 

DATES:  We  invite  you  to  comment  on  the  environmental  assessment.  We 


will  consider  all  comments  we  receive  that  are  postmarked,  delivered, 
or  e-mailed  by  December  31,  2001. 

ADDRESSES:  You  may  submit  comments  by  postal  mail/commercial  delivery 
or  by  e-mail.  If  you  use  postal  mail/commercial  delivery,  please  send 
four  copies  of  your  comment  (an  original  and  three  copies)  to:  Docket 
No.  01-103-  1,  Regulatory  Analysis  and  Development,  PPD,  APHIS, 
Station  3C71,  4700  River  Road  Unit  118,  Riverdale,  MD  20737-1238. 
Please  state  that  your  comment  refers  to  Docket  No.  01-103-1. 

If  you  use  e-mail,  address  your  comment  to 

mailto:regulations@aphis.usda.gov.  Your  comment  must  be  contained  in 
the  body  of  your  message;  do  not  send  attached  files.  Please  include 
your  name  and  address  in  your  message  and  ''Docket  No.  01-103-1’  1 on 
the  subject  line. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT:  Dr.  Valerie  Ragan,  Senior  Staff 
Veterinarian,  National  Animal  Health  Programs  Staff,  VS,  APHIS,  4700 
River  Road  Unit  36,  Riverdale,  MD  20737-1231;  (301)  734-6954. 
SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION: 

Background 

The  prevention  of  the  spread  of  brucellosis  from  bison  to  cattle  in 
and  around  the  park  is  an  issue  of  concern.  APHIS  Veterinary 
Services,  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
proposes  to  conduct  an  11-week  study  in  the  West  Yellowstone  and 
Gardiner  areas  in  Montana  starting  in  March  2002  to  determine  how 
long  a bison  fetus  remains  in  the  environment  as  a potential  source 
of  Brucella  organisms  before  it  deteriorates  or  is  consumed  by 
scavengers . 

To  provide  the  public  with  documentation  of  APHIS’  review  and 
analysis  of  the  environmental  impacts  associated  with  this  study,  we 
have  prepared  an  environmental  assessment  titled,  "Proposed  Study 
for  Bison  Fetal  Disappearance  Rate, ’ ’ dated  November  2001.  The 
environmental  assessment  provides  a basis  for  our  conclusion  that  the 
potential  impacts  to  the  environment  of  the  proposed  study  are 
expected  to  be  insignificant. 

The  environmental  assessment  may  be  viewed  on  the  Internet  at 
http : //www. aphis . usda . gov/ppd/ es/vsdocs . html . 

You  may  request  paper  copies  of  the  environmental  assessment  from  the 
person  listed  under  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT.  Please  refer  to 
the  title  of  the  environmental  assessment  when  requesting  copies.  The 
environmental  assessment  is  also  available  for  review  in  our  reading 
room. 


Info  regarding  the  buffalo  and  how  you  can  help  at 
http: //www.wildrockies .org/Buffalo 

Send  an  email  showing  your  concern  for  the  buffalo  to  public 
officials  at 

http: //www.wildrockies .org/Buffalo/politico00/ sendmail.html 
"Stop-the-slaughter”  buffalo  updates  are  mailed  about  3-4 
times/month.  If  this  is  forwarded  to  you  and  you  would  like  to 
receive  it  regularly  - go  to 

http: //www.wildrockies .org/Buffalo/politk99/ stssign.html 
Contributions  to  BFC  are  tax-deductible  to  the  extent  allowed  by  law 
and  support  our  aggressive,  front  line  volunteer  campaign.  We  put 
the  wild  buffalo  first!  BFC  is  the  only  group  working  365  days  a 
year  in  Yellowstone  with  the  buffalo. 


List -Sub scribe : mailto:Stop-the-Slaughter-on@vortex.wildrockies.org 

"RE : Pueblo  hosts  Healing  Ceremony  at  Ground  Zero"  

Date:  Tue,  4 Dec  2001  07:52:47  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename= "GROUND  ZERO  HEALING" 


http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. sfnewmexican . com/ site/ news . cfm?newsid=2721309&BRD 

Pueblo  hosts  healing  ceremony  at  Ground  Zero 
The  Associated  Press 
December  02,  2001 

NEW  YORK  - An  Indian  tribal  healing  ceremony  was  conducted  Saturday  at 
Ground  Zero  of  the  Sept.  11  terrorist  attacks  as  New  Mexico's  Goodwill 
Mission  to  New  York  continued. 

Sen.  Pete  Domenici,  R-N.M.,  organized  events  for  several  New  Mexico 
political  leaders,  firefighters  and  residents  who  wished  to  participate  in 
New  Mexico's  show  of  support  for  New  Yorkers,  called  "New  Mexico  Loves  New 
York. " 

Demez  Pueblo  Gov.  Vincent  Toya,  2nd  Lt.  Gov.  Hilario  Armijo,  War  Chief 
Pete  Toya,  War  Capt.  Emiliano  "Emo"  Sando,  Fire  Society  leader  Frank 
Loretto,  Tribal  Councilman  Pat  Waquie  and  Tribal  Preservation  Officer  Bill 
Whatley  went  to  New  York,  Demez  officials  said. 

"The  Pueblo  of  Demez  was  chosen  for  this  honor  because  the  practice  of 
our  traditions,  culture  and  religious  beliefs  remain  strong  in  our 
community,"  the  tribe's  written  statement  says.  Others  listed  as 
participating  from  Demez  included  Doshua  Madalena  and  Doseph  Toledo. 

The  Demez  tribal  members  performed  a private  healing  ceremony  at  dawn 
Saturday.  They  also  sang  a Flag  Song  composed  specifically  for  the 
occasion,  it  said. 

Tribal  administrator  Tim  Armijo  said  the  actual  ceremony  was  private 
because  details  of  the  ceremony  remain  a secret. 

A public  version  of  the  ceremony  was  held  later  at  Battery  Park  in 
southern  Manhattan. 

Domenici  was  joined  Saturday  by  Rep.  Fleather  Wilson,  R-N.M.,  state 
Attorney  General  Patricia  Madrid  and  other  state  officials. 

New  York  City  Mayor  Rudy  Giulliani  was  presented  with  a copper 
handcrafted  luminaria  and  a traditional  pueblo  drum  at  a ceremony  at  a 
Rockefeller  Center  hotel. 

Demez  Pueblo  officials  have  said  they  hope  the  blessings  will  expedite 
the  healing  of  the  city. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 

"RE : Couple  provide  Refuge  for  Native  Children"  
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Couple  provide  refuge  for  Native  children 
BY  DODI  RAVE  LEE  Lincoln  Dournal  Star 
Wednesday,  Nov.  28,  2001 

PINE  RIDGE,  S.D.  - For  nearly  two  decades  Melvina  and  Louis  Winters  have 
provided  emergency  shelter  for  thousands  of  kids  - but  never  a bad  one. 

They  remember  a teacher  once  asking:  "Did  you  get  those  bad  kids  yet?" 

"What  bad  kids?"  Louis  responded. 

Melvina  answered  her  husband's  question:  "There  is  no  bad  kids." 

The  Winters  opened  their  home  19  years  ago  to  good  kids  in  need  of  love, 
hope  and  protection.  Today,  they  operate  Children's  Village,  the  oldest 
emergency  shelter  for  abused,  abandoned  and  neglected  children  - children 
potentially  at  risk  of  suicide  - on  South  Dakota's  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

"When  law  enforcement  doesn't  know  what  to  do  in  an  emergency,  when 
dysfunctional  adults  abandon  children  or  don't  know  what  to  do  with  them, 
they  turn  to  Louie  and  Melvina,"  said  Rapid  City  attorney  Deffrey  Viken. 
"The  idea  that  Children's  Village  is  a shelter  is  not  saying  enough.  Many 
children  stay  for  months,  many  for  years." 


Said  Louis:  "All  we're  supposed  to  be  is  emergency  care." 

Melvina  finished  the  thought:  "Sometimes  emergency  care  runs  19  years." 

Melvina,  54,  and  Louis,  65,  provide  a front-line  defense  for  children, 
helping  build  their  self-esteem  and  keeping  them  on  a path  that  might 
otherwise  end  tragically. 

"There's  a story  for  every  child  that  has  gone  through  there,"  said 
Viken,  who  was  adopted  by  the  Winters  as  part  of  a "making  relatives"  or 
hunka  ceremony.  "Some  have  made  it  against  all  odds.  These  are  the  kids, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  who  would  not  survive  life  on  the  reservation 
because  they  didn't  have  anybody." 

Viken  met  the  Winters  20  years  ago,  when  Melvina  was  injured  in  an  auto 
accident.  When  she  received  a settlement  for  her  injury,  she  didn't  buy 
herself  anything. 

She  bought  a double-wide  trailer  to  house  other  people's  kids. 

Today,  the  gray  trailer  sits  next  to  the  Winters'  home,  another  double- 
wide on  a small  hill  in  Pine  Ridge.  Louis  stays  with  teens  in  the  family 
trailer;  his  wife  stays  next  door  with  the  little  ones. 

They  admit  they  miss  time  alone. 

The  number  of  kids  traversing  the  trailers  varies:  In  early  August,  just 
four  kids  lived  here,  in  Tune,  eight.  At  times  though,  up  to  30  children 
received  shelter  in  a single  month. 

Their  stories  strike  at  every  ounce  of  good  in  Melvina 's  heart. 

"Sometimes  I cry  with  these  kids,"  she  said.  "I  hurt  just  as  much  as 
they're  hurting,  especially  when  they  tell  me  what  they've  been  through." 

The  couple  - known  as  Mom  and  Dad  to  some.  Grandma  and  Grandpa  to  others 
- remembers  the  first  girl  brought  to  them  for  emergency  shelter,  a near- 
300-pound  teen  suffering  from  schizophrenia. 

"I  didn't  know  what  that  was,"  said  Melvina.  "She  said  she  was  going  to 
kill  me.  I said  you're  not  going  to  kill  me  or  anybody." 

Melvina  called  the  Indian  Health  Service  for  help.  She  and  her  140-pound 
husband  were  a bit  perplexed  with  the  suggested  solution:  "They  said,  'Sit 
on  her. ' " 

The  Winters  didn't  sit  on  her.  The  girl,  however,  was  taken  away  the 
next  day.  She  returned  five  years  later  "on  medication  and  doing  good." 

In  Lakota  tradition,  a young  person  is  called  wakan  yeja,  or  holy  child. 
It's  a traditional  belief  forsaken  by  some.  But  in  the  Winters'  home,  they 
say  they  feel  blessed  by  much  holiness. 

Sacred  children  and  a belief  in  a higher  power  have  helped  them  get  by 
with  little  money. 

"My  sister  believes  in  the  faith  of  God,"  said  Cheryl  Between  Lodges, 
Melvina' s 52-year-old  sister.  "With  that  she  gets  help  from  others.  With 
the  faith  . . . that's  how  this  little  home  is  running." 

And  faith  has  intervened  often. 

When  their  refrigerator  broke  down  last  summer,  Melvina  said,  the  most 
help  they  could  find  locally  was  a $100  check  from  the  tribe's  vice 
chairman . 

"I  knew  this  lady,  I told  her  about  our  situation,"  she  said.  "I  told 
her  I was  trying  to  get  a hold  of  a refrigerator . " 

The  Michigan  woman's  response:  "Melvina,  why  didn't  you  call  me?  You 
know  that's  no  problem.  Go  to  Sears  and  pick  out  a refrigerator . " 

Good  luck  reappeared  when  their  washer  and  dryer  gave  out.  Their  phone 
rang  the  morning  they  planned  to  drive  140  miles  to  Rapid  City  to  look  for 
used  pair. 

The  anonymous  Californian  asked  if  they  needed  a washer  and  dryer.  And 
he  asked  them  for  the  location  of  the  nearest  store.  When  they  suggested 
Sears  in  Rapid  City,  he  told  them  to  pick  the  appliances  up  - they  would 
be  paid  for. 

"The  good  Lord  works  mysteriously,"  Melvina  said. 

Another  anonymous  caller  told  Melvina  to  call  whenever  she  needed  help. 

"I  never  did,"  she  said.  "I'm  not  the  person  to  be  asking  for  things." 

It's  the  reason  she  and  Louis  operated  Children's  Village  on  $15,000  a 
year  from  the  tribe  since  1986  - funding  Melvina  said  ended  in  October. 

The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council  did  not  return  phone  calls  seeking  comment 


about  Children's  Village  and  its  funding. 

The  couple  helps  make  ends  meet  by  operating  bingo,  relying  on  donations 
and  per-child  payments  from  the  state. 

Melvina's  typical  day  starts  by  getting  the  kids  up,  feeding  them  and 
sending  them  to  school.  "My  days  are  long,"  she  said.  "They  don't  end 
until  11  or  12  at  night.  Sometimes  they  don't  end  then." 

That's  because  it's  not  unusual  for  a child  to  arrive  at  2 a.m. 

"She  keeps  that  home  going  24  hours  a day,"  said  Nellie  Two  Bulls, 
Melvina's  75-year-old  mother.  "I  say,  'Why  don't  you  rest?  You're  going  to 
get  run  down.'  She  said,  'If  I rest  I won't  get  anything  done.'  " 

At  one  time,  Melvina  thought  maybe  they  should  quit  caring  for  kids  to 
pursue  other  careers. 

But  when  she  raised  the  issue  with  Louis:  "He  said,  'Who's  going  to  take 
care  of  all  these  children?" 

Her  reply:  "We'll  go  another  year." 

"It  goes  like  that  every  year,"  she  said.  "I'll  guess  we'll  probably 
take  care  of  kids  the  rest  of  our  lives  or  until  one  of  us  is  gone." 

Although  Children's  Village  receives  little  recognition  or  assistance 
from  the  tribe,  its  work  has  not  gone  unnoticed. 

Sen.  Tom  Daschle,  D-S.D.,  is  close  to  getting  $150,000  in  federal  funds 
approved  for  a new  Children's  Village  home  to  replace  the  twin  trailers, 
said  Daschle  spokesman  Rodell  Mollineau. 

"The  senator  considers  Lou  and  Melvina  friends.  He  has  known  them  for  a 
very  long  time,"  Mollineau  said.  "It's  a profound  respect  for  all  they  do 
for  children  and  the  community  in  Pine  Ridge." 

In  1997,  Daschle  nominated  the  Winters  for  the  South  Dakota  lefferson 
award.  In  November  1997,  they  received  a national  lefferson  award  - an 
honor  that  included  dinner  at  the  White  House. 

Two  years  later,  the  Congressional  Coalition  on  Adoption  awarded  them 
the  "Angel  in  Adoption"  award. 

The  awards  were  nice,  they  said,  but  nothing  they  ever  expected. 

"Our  biggest  award  is  when  parents  say  thank  you,"  said  Louis. 

Once  again,  Melvina  finished  his  sentence:  "...  and  when  you  see  the 
kids  smile." 

lodi  Rave  Lee  covers  Native  issues  for  Lee  Newspapers. 

She  can  be  reached  at  (402)  473-7240  or  jrave@journalstar .com. 

Copyright  c.  2001,  Lincoln  lournal  Star.  All  rights  reserved. 
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COLUMN  OF  THE  AMERICAS  by  Patrisia  Gonzales  and  Roberto  Rodriguez 
THE  DETAINEES 

We've  always  heard  that  when  governments  turn  on  their  own  citizens,  the 
first  thing  they  do  is  come  after  the  poets,  writers  and  artists.  When 
they  successfully  eliminate  or  rein  them  in,  there's  no  need  to  go  after 
the  guns. 

In  Chile,  during  Gen.  Pinochet's  dirty  war  in  the  1970s,  guitarist 
Victor  larra  was  "disappeared,"  and  then  his  body  was  found  with  his  hands 
cut  off.  It's  a haunting  image  that  reminds  us  of  the  extremes  that 
terrorist  governments  will  go  to  in  order  to  silence  the  poets. 

We're  not  sure  why  we're  having  these  recollections,  as  we  live  in  a 
different  time  and  place,  though  these  definitely  are  unsettling  times. 


Abroad,  in  its  hunt  for  Osama  bin  Laden,  the  U.S.  military  has  destroyed 
the  retrograde  Taliban  and  the  infrastructure  of  the  Afghan  nation. 

Perhaps  Iraq  is  next,  while  Colombia  and  North  Korea  have  also  been  named. 

At  home,  the  government  is  primarily  pursuing  Arabs.  It  recently 
announced  that  it  wants  to  voluntarily  bring  in  another  5,000  Arab/Muslim 
men  ...  so  it  can  put  together  an  intelligence  mosaic.  The  government  has 
already  detained  1,200  other  Arabs,  secretly  and  indefinitely,  without 
charges.  Well,  maybe  not  average  Arabs,  just  Muslims.  Not  all  of  them 
either.  Dust  the  ones  who  come  from  radical  countries.  Nor  is  the 
government  after  citizens,  lust  the  aliens. 

Something's  troubling  about  this.  Most  of  the  detainees  were  swept  up 
prior  to  the  new  anti-terrorism  USA  Patriot  Act  being  enacted  and  prior  to 
the  president  issuing  extraordinary  executive  directives. 

When  the  United  States  begins  bombing  or  invading  the  Palestinian 
territories,  Iraq,  Colombia  and  North  Korea,  will  we  also  be  detaining  5, 

000  Palestinians,  Iraqis,  Colombians  and  North  Koreans?  And  how  will  we 
find  the  Colombians  and  Koreans  --  by  sifting  through  the  huge  Mexican, 
Central  and  South  American  and  Asian  populations?  Fortunately,  there  are 
only  20  million  aliens  among  us.  Inconvenient?  Sure,  but  there  are  only 
another  30  million  to  50  million  who  might  look  like  aliens.  The  rest  of 
us  won't  be  inconvenienced. 

We  now  have  a glimpse  of  how  Japanese  citizens  and  noncitizens  alike 
were  swept  up  and  sent  to  "internment"  camps  here  during  World  War  II.  We 
the  People  did  not  come  to  their  defense.  In  fact,  we  helped  send  them 
away  because  it  was  determined  that  they  didn't  deserve  to  be  protected 
by  U.S.  laws.  A decade  before  and  a decade  after,  millions  of  Mexicans  -- 
U.S.  citizens  and  noncitizens  --  were  similarly  rounded  up,  but  rather 
than  being  incarcerated,  were  deported. 

In  grammar  school,  we  were  all  told  it  would  never  happen  again.  And  yet, 
it  is  happening  again.  And  it's  not  the  government  but  ourselves  who  are 
giving  government  the  green  light  and  a big  cheer. 

What's  next  on  the  agenda:  an  enemies  list,  an  approved  reading  list  and 
a book-burning  campaign?  Will  we  then  also  see  the  banning  of  any  humor 
not  approved  by  the  U.S.  government? 

Abroad,  we  are  waging  an  undefined  and  open-ended  war,  and  we've 
authorized  the  use  of  assassinations  against  political  leaders.  On  top  of 
this,  we've  turned  to  certified  rapists  and  human-rights  butchers  (the 
Northern  Alliance)  to  help  us  accomplish  our  means,  and  we've  also  turned 
the  United  Nations  into  an  instrument  of  war. 

At  home,  immigrants  are  being  blamed  for  terrorism.  We're  seeing  the 
tight  control  of  information,  a governmental  office  of  propaganda,  secret 
detentions  without  charges  and  proposed  military  tribunals.  We're  also 
seeing  the  legalization  of  ethnic  profiling,  special  retroactive  laws  and 
the  proposed  violation  of  attorney/client  privilege.  In  our  book,  the 
government  has  the  right  to  propose  anything.  It's  the  responsibility  of 
We  the  People  to  prevent  anything  that  threatens  innocent  lives  and  our 
basic  rights,  freedoms  and  liberties. 

Whether  bin  Laden  is  caught  or  not,  he's  already  won  because  he  has 
indeed  managed  to  change  "our  way  of  life."  It  doesn't  matter  how  many 
regimes  we  crush  and  how  many  U.S. -friendly  governments  we  install.  The 
moment  We  the  People  --  along  with  an  impotent  Congress  and  a self- 
censoring  media  --  acceded  to  the  curtailing  of  our  own  rights  was  the 
day  bin  Laden  won  and  our  way  of  life  changed. 

Meanwhile,  while  we  are  being  encouraged  to  shop,  the  head  of  homeland 
security  has  issued  another  alert.  The  confluence  of  Ramadan,  Hanukkah  and 
Christmas,  he  warns,  beckons  danger.  We  remember  a time  when  it  signaled 
peace,  love  and  goodwill  to  all. 

COPYRIGHT  2001  UNIVERSAL  PRESS  SYNDICATE 
**  Gonzales  is  the  author  of  the  forthcoming  "The  Mud  People:  Anonymous 
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Berkeley.  Rodriguez  is  the  author  of  Justice:  A Question  of  Race  (Cloth-  ISBN 
0-927534-69-X  paper  ISBN  0-927534-68-1  --  Bilingual  Review  Press).  He  is 
also  the  author  of  The  X in  La  Raza  and  Codex  Tamuanchan:  On  Becoming  Human 
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Shooting  incident  creating  ripples  across  the  plains 
Many  tribes  call  for  federal  intervention  in  the  case 
December  06,  2001  - 7:00AM  EST 

by:  Kay  Humphrey  / Today  Staff  / Indian  Country  Today 

EAGLE  BUTTE,  S.D.-  The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  joined  a growing  list 
of  tribal  councils  which  have  passed  resolutions  or  voiced  support  in 
connection  with  a firearm  incident  directed  against  members  of  the  Crow 
Creek  girls  basketball  team  in  early  November. 

Councilmen  briefly  discussed  the  incident  during  a special  session  late 
last  month  saying  they  wanted  to  express  their  support  of  the  Crow  Creek 
officials  and  students. 

During  a recent  regional  BIA-tribal  meeting  in  Bismarck,  N.D.,  attended 
by  representatives  of  all  tribal  councils  in  the  three-state  region,  the 
issue  was  on  the  agenda  with  councilmen  expressing  outrage  over  the 
shooting  incident. 

Crow  Creek  Tribal  Chairman  Roxanne  Sazue  and  tribal  school  officials 
have  made  every  effort  to  assist  authorities  in  bringing  a pair  of 
unidentified  Hand  County  teens  to  justice. 

"All  of  Indian  country  is  watching  this  case  and  a lot  of  non-Indian 
folks  are  looking  at  it  as  well.  All  the  chairmen  were  there.  All  the  BIA 
superintendents  were  there,"  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  Vice  Chairman 
lake  Thompson  said. 

"People  are  angry.  We're  all  waiting  to  see  what's  going  to  happen.  They 
have  to  be  sent  a message." 

The  girls,  traveling  home  from  the  ballgame,  weren't  physically  hurt  in 
the  Nov.  1 incident  in  which  a semiautomatic  12-gauge  shotgun  was  fired  at 
a pickup  truck,  but  the  event  frightened  them.  Two  young  white  males  from 
Miller  were  charged  in  juvenile  court,  but  Hand  County  States  Attorney 
lames  lones  has  said  he  will  try  to  get  the  case  moved  to  adult  court. 

The  action  of  one  girl  tossing  an  ice  cream  drink  at  a car  in 
retaliation  after  the  a pair  of  white  teen-age  boys  shouted  obscenities, 
racial  slurs  and  made  crude  hand  gestures  toward  the  girls,  set  off  a 
three-car  chase  with  one  car  passing  the  pickup  carrying  the  girls.  The 
driver  of  the  car  hit  the  brakes  and  the  passenger  pulled  out  a shotgun 
firing  as  many  four  times,  the  girls  and  their  parents  said. 

Some  tribal  leaders  and  Indian  groups  say  the  teen-agers  should  be 
prosecuted  for  more  serious  crimes  and  that  there  were  delays  in  the 
arrests  and  prosecution. 

Further  upsetting  tribal  members  is  the  failure  of  the  South  Dakota  High 
School  Activities  Association  to  investigate  claims  fans  were  shouting 


racial  slurs  at  Crow  Creek  players  during  a district  competition.  Some 
have  speculated  the  actions  may  have  been  the  prelude  for  the  events  that 
happened  to  the  20-year-old  driver  with  five  Crow  Creek  student  passengers. 

The  Lady  Chieftains  girls  basketball  team  played  a game  against 
Wessington  Springs  in  Miller  hours  before  the  shooting. 

Tribes  have  written  letters  to  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  calling  for  an 
investigation  into  the  incident.  On  Nov.  20,  five  days  after  the  regional 
tribal-BIA  meeting,  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Tribal  Council  issued  a letter 
to  U.S.  Attorney  Michelle  Tapken,  expressing  outrage  and  asking  for 
federal  intervention: 

"In  response  to  the  described  incident,  we  request  that  the  District  of 
South  Dakota  United  States  Attorney's  Office  initiate  an  investigation  and 
determine  whether  there  has  been  a violation  of  the  laws  enacted  by 
Congress  that  provides  criminal  and  civil  remedies  to  victims  of  bias- 
motivated  crimes." 

Thompson  said  all  the  tribes  have  children  attending  Crow  Creek  High 
School,  which  operates  as  a boarding  school.  "That's  why  it's  so  important 
to  us." 

The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  decided  it  needs  more  information  about  the 
shooting  before  deciding  upon  a course  of  action  and  is  conducting  its  own 
investigation.  At  least  one  of  the  tribe's  enrolled  members  was  in  the 
pickup  that  night. 

Tom  Iron,  vice  chairman  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  said  a 
different  approach  beyond  the  courts  might  be  in  order  and  suggested 
bringing  a federal  mediation  team  to  the  area  to  work  with  tribal  and 
non-tribal  people  in  the  area. 

He  said  the  shotgun  incident  was  reminiscent  of  racial  tensions  that 
followed  the  occupation  of  Wounded  Knee  in  the  1970s. 

"We  live  in  a society  where  there's  so  much  tension." 

The  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  city  of  Mobridge  went  through 
increased  racial  tension  following  the  death  of  Robert  Many  Horses,  who 
died  in  1999  after  being  stuffed  into  a garbage  can  by  four  white  youths 
following  a night  of  drinking. 

After  Many  Horses'  death,  the  Department  of  Justice  sent  two  community 
relations  specialists  to  the  area  to  mediate  problems  between  tribal 
members  and  the  town. 

"They  did  an  excellent  job.  We  had  a lot  of  racial  issues.  We  stood  up 
and  worked  together.  That  could  work  here,"  he  said. 

The  16-  and  17-year-old  boys  will  appear  in  court  in  Miller  Dec.  3.  Each 
faces  six  counts  of  aggravated  assault,  a class  three  felony,  in 
connection  with  the  incident.  Jones  said  the  charges  carry  a maximum 
penalty  of  15  years  in  prison  and  a $15,000  fine  for  each  count  if  they 
are  prosecuted  as  adults  and  convicted. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Indian  Country  Today. 

"RE:  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  Honours  Peltier"  

Date:  Fri,  7 Dec  2001  12:23:40  -0600 
From:  "LPDC"  <lpdc@freepeltier.org> 

Sub j : Peltier  receives  human  rights  award 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@mail-list . com> 

December  7,  2001  . LPDC  Canada  (Coalition)  Announcement 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  Honours  Leonard  Peltier 
with  Human  Rights  Award 

For  more  info,  contact  LPDC  Canada  (Coalition)  at  (416)  439-1893 
Until  Freedom  Is  Won! 

The  New  Peltier  Justice  Campaign 

Almost  26  years  after  his  false  extradition  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States,  Leonard  Peltier  was  honoured  on  December  5,  2001  with  the  2001  OFL 
Human  Rights  Award  from  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour.  The  province's 
federation  of  trade  unions  represents  about  600,000  of  the  estimated  2.2 
million  unionized  workers  in  Canada.  Several  hundred  delegates  from  across 


the  province  as  well  as  national  labour  representatives  attended  the 
OFL's  6th  Biennial  Convention  in  Toronto. 

Wayne  Samuelson,  OFL  President  and  Ethel  Birkett-LaValley,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  together  with  Executive  Vice-President  Irene  Harris,  and  others 
stood  on  stage  to  honour  Leonard  Peltier  and  his  lifetime  sacrifices  for 
his  people.  Frank  Dreaver,  co-ordinator  and  international  spokesperson  of 
the  LPDC  Canada  (Coalition),  received  the  award  for  Leonard  Peltier  and 
spoke  of  new  avenues  emerging  in  Canada  and  the  need  for  labour's 
continued  support. 

Members  of  the  OFL  Human  Rights  Committee  were  on  stage  including  its 
co-chairs  Tim  Brown  (OPSEU)  and  Bob  Borch  (CUPW) . Tim  Brown,  an  aboriginal 
representative,  spoke  of  increasing  phone  restrictions  used  inside  prison 
denying  Leonard  the  chance  to  speak  with  more  people  and  to  audiences.  Mr. 
Brown  introduced  a specially  prepared  video  compilation  of 
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Date:  19  Dec  2001  02:10:12  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.051 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Iroquois  great  light  moon 
Anishnaabe  manidoo-gizisoons/small  spirits  moon 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  MINN-IND,  LPDC,  Innu-L  and  Rez  Life  mailing  Lists; 
UUCP  email;  newsgroup:  alt. native 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"We  Indians  kept  together  that  time  and  we  avoided  the  worst.  No  eagle 
came,  but  we  survived." 

"Doing  my  best  to  keep  my  brothers  safe  and  out  of  harm's  way  bought 
me  a long  stay  in  the  Shoe,  of  course.  Hey,  listen,  I'm  used  to  paying 
for  crimes  I didn't  commit.  I can  tell  you,  I don't  like  being  in  the 
Shoe  one  bit.  You  spend  twenty-three  hours  a day  in  a small  cage 


inside  a larger  cage.  For  exercise  you  re  allowed  into  the  larger 
enclosing  cage  for  one  hour  a day.  Its  whole  intent  is  to  break  you. 


I 11  avoid  it  if  I can.  But  they  11 
"Not  a chance." 

Leonard  Peltier  "Prison  Writings. 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  i 
I of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __ 

[ Journey 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


never  break  me  in  there. 
.My  Life  Is  My  Sun  Dance 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Playing  politics  with  human  lives. 

I hate  to  muddy  up  your  cheery  holiday  season,  but  reality  has  a nasty 
habit  of  presenting  itself  at  unwelcome  times. 

This  issue  includes  a message  from  Dust  an  Old  Man  that  needs  to  be 
taken  to  heart.  It  has  been  pointed  out  many  times  the  circle  moves 
in  both  directions.  What  you  send  out  will  come  back.  Remaining  silent 
when  you  are  aware  of  heinous,  hateful  doings  is  a tacit  approval  of 
those  doings.  You  are  responsible  for  your  own  silence. 

This  issue  also  includes  a message  from  Johnny  Rustywire  concerning 
the  effects  of  the  Interior  computer  shutdown  at  a very  personal  level. 
Secretary  Norton's  "in  your  face"  system-wide  shutdown  may  give  her 
some  degree  of  smug  comfort.  As  you  can  see  it  gave  others  unbelievable 
grief. 

Playing  politics  with  human  lives. 

A woman  is  raped,  a child  is  slaughtered,  an  elder  freezes  ...  It  all 
comes  to  the  same  place.  Maybe  you  didn't  send  out  this  pain.  Maybe  you 
didn't  do  a damn  thing  to  stop  it,  either. 


It  isn't  too  late  to  help  an  elder  or  child  make  it  through  the  bitter 
cold.  A lengthy  list  of  reliable,  trustworthy  sources  to  send  your  gift 
of  food,  clothing,  toys  for  children,  baby  food!,  or  money  for  heating 
follows . 

In  that  way  you  can  help  mend  the  break  in  the  hoop. 


http: //www. pechanga . net/ 

URGENT  CALL  FOR  HOLIDAY  HELP  FOR  SANTEE  SIOUX  TRIBE 
Dear  Tribal  Friend: 

The  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  of  Nebraska  is  in  dire  need  of  our  help  for  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

As  you  probably  may  know,  the  Department  of  Justice  seized  the  Santee 
Sioux  tribe's  bank  accounts  and  sued  to  close  the  tribe's  gaming  operation 
because  the  tribe  has  been  unable  to  get  a tribal-state  compact. 

What  you  may  not  know  is  that  the  Department  of  Justice  took  everything. 
Not  only  did  they  seize  tribal  bank  accounts  but  they  took  the  funds  from 
a tribal  grocery  store,  their  bake  sale  funds  for  their  elder  care  program 
and  a fund  used  to  pay  for  child  car  safety  seats!! 

It  is  a daily  struggle  just  to  ensure  the  basic  necessities  for  their 
children  and  elders  and  getting  through  Christmas  will  be  especially  hard. 

There  is  one  thing  you  cannot  do  - you  cannot  send  money  directly  to  the 
tribe  or  it  will  just  be  taken  away. 


You  can  send  a check  to  "Tribal  Relief  Fund"  and  mail  it  to: 

Mr.  Roger  Meyer,  Casino  Morongo  Accounting  Department 
49750  Seminole  Drive 
Cabazon,  CA  92230. 

All  monies  collected  will  be  used  to  purchase  food  and  necessities 
through  local  stores  or  to  be  shipped  to  the  tribe.  Here  is  the  request 
list  they  sent  us  that  we  are  using  as  our  guide: 

FOR  ELDERS  (79  Tribal  Elders)  : Turkeys,  hams,  food  baskets,  winter  coats, 
gloves 

FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN  (540  Children):  Apples,  oranges,  gloves,  winter  coats 
and  candy 

FOR  THEIR  TEENS  (121  Teens):  Gloves,  stocking  caps,  winter  coats 

It  gets  bitterly  cold  in  Nebraska  and  so  warm  coats,  blankets,  sweaters, 
gloves  will  be  especially  precious.  We  are  coordinating  a central  effort 
so  as  to  ensure  minimal  duplication.  If  you  have  any  questions,  you  can 
call  me  at  909-849-4697  or  Waltona  Manion  at  800-937-7692. 

All  tribes  who  send  contributions  will  be  listed  in  a summary  we  are 
sending  to  the  Santee  Sioux  and  we  will  provide  the  names  of  donating 
tribes  and  individuals  to  the  media  and  for  posting  on  Victor  Rocha's 
website  www.pechanga.net. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  generosity  to  a tribe  who  will  be  deeply 
grateful  for  your  assistance.  And  this  comes  with  our  best  wishes  for  a 
happy  holiday  season  you  will  have  made  better  for  Santee  Sioux  tribal 
families . 

With  sincere  appreciation, 

Damon  Sandoval,  Morongo  Band  of  Mission  Indians,  California 

Anthony  Miranda,  Pechanga  Band  of  Luiseno  Indians,  California 

Tracy  Burris,  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  Chairman,  Oklahoma  Indian  Gaming  Assn. 

James  Starr,  Cherokee  Nation,  Oklahoma 

Wilson  Pipestem,  Otoe-Missouria  Tribe,  Oklahoma 


If  you  have  names  and  addresses  of  trustworthy  collectors  of  food,  money 
and  clothing  gifts  at  the  various  reservations  please  forward  them  soon. 
The  winter  winds  already  have  come  down  from  the  north. 

I send  thanks  to  my  friend.  Crazy  Bull,  for  passing  along  a 


contact  for  those  who  wish  to  donate  food,  clothing  or  fuel  money 
to  elders  in  need  on  the  Rez's.  Wopila  Russell. 

Evelynn  Charging 
P 0 Box  #170 

Lower  Brule,  SD  57548  if  no  answer  call  Grandmother  Charging  at 
Phone:  605-473-5377  the  Golden  Buffalo  Casino  605-473-5577 

From:  "Kay"  <kaonefeather@aol . com> 

For  those  of  you  who  wish  to  'Give  A Gift,'  here  is  the  address: 

Eastern  Cherokee  Alliance 
5411  Laureltree  Place 
Louisville,  Ky.  40229 

Marty  Soaring  Eagle  said  he  would  distribute/deliver . 

1-502-966-8046 

Thank  you 
Kay 

From:  "Nimchira"  <nimchira(3kscable. com> 

I am  collecting  items  for  the  Rosebud  Reservation  if  anyone  is  interested. 
Below  is  a small  list  of  items  needed  before  first  snow  fall. 

The  first  part  of  the  list  is  what  they  need  now,  they  have  plenty  of 
clothing  so  far ....  however  there  is  a shortage  of  warm  jackets,  food  is 

also  an  important  need  right  now 

again,  I thank  you....  Nim 

Toiletries : 

Bath  Soap 

Shampoo  and  Conditioner 
Deodorants 

Tooth  brushes.  Paste 
Feminine  products 
Mens  Shaving  items 
Bath  Towels  and  wash  cloths 

Non-perishables  Food  items: 

Boxed  goods 
Canned  goods 
Bottled  Water 
Baby  foods 

Warm  Clothing: 

Childrens  Winter  Wear  in  good  repair 

Men  and  Womens  Winter  coats  or  jackets 

Gloves,  mittens,  scarves,  hats  [knit  or  crocheted] 

Other  items  of  warm  outer  wear. 

Baby  items,  diapers 

Blankets,  lots  of  blankets. 

For  more  information  you  can  call  Nimchira  Webb  at: 

1-620-278-3842 

Items  can  be  left  in  care  of: 

3.  Porter  Selman 
217  So.  2nd.  St. 

Sterling,  Kansas 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Lame  Deer  Reservation 


Greetings  Gary, 

I hope  this  finds  you  well.  I have  just  received  the  address  for  your 
list(Lame  Deer  Reservation).  I hope  it  is  not  too  late! =20 

There  are  a couple  of  thousand  children  there,  many  single  mothers  too. 
There  is  a shelter  for  children  up  to  15-16  years  old. 

Ann  gives  them  all  the  assistance  she  can. 

Beside  toys,  warm  clothes  like  jackets,  gloves,  hats,  socks,  coats, 
etc  for  children  and  blankets,  would  be  much  appreciated.  The  toys 
will  be  distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes 
and  blankets  will  be  distributed  right  away. 

Address  for  Truck  (only): 

GPTA  Building 

Cheyenne  Ave  and  Ridgewalker 

Lame  Deer,  MT 

Please  ask  for  Ann  Booker 

Only  Monday  through  Friday  9:00a.m.  to  5:00p.m. 

Someone  looking  for  the  building  could  ask  anyone  they  see  where  the 
GPTA  Building  is  and  they  should  be  able  to  direct  them.  Ann  Booker 
works  in  the  office  where  they  work  with  assistance,  etc. 

[If  needed  please  contact  thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 
before  the  boxes  arrive  at  the  office  and  we  can  let  Ann  know  in 
advance. ] 

- Address  for  shipping  items  by  mail: 

Ann  Booker 
P.O.  Box  1004 
LAME  DEER 
MONTANA  59043 

Ann's  home  address  is  available  off  list  for  anyone  who  would  like 
to  send  items  by  UPS  (United  Parcel  Service),  at  the  above  email 
address . 

From:  dfinstead@setaim.com 

Elders  and  children  will  suffer  this  winter  if  they  don't  receive 
help.  Warm  clothing  and  blankets  are  needed  as  well  as  money  for 
fuel.  Also  personal  needs,  soap,  toothbrushes,  diapers,  etc.  Please 
remember  to  send  toys  to  the  children  for  Christmas.  PLEASE  DO  WHAT 
YOU  CAN  TO  HELP  AND  PASS  THIS  ON  TO  OTHER  LIST,  FRIENDS  AND  FAMILY. 
>>>>>>> 

Bonnie  Whitesinger 

Box  1073  Hotevilla,  AZ  86030 

Would  be  able  to  handle  fuel  donations  for  Big  Mountain. 

> >>>>>>>>>>>>> 

There  is  a needs  list  on  www.blackmesais.org/needslist.html 

Black  Mesa  Indigenous  Support 

P.O  Box  23501 

Flaggstaff  Arizona  86002 

>>>>>> 

New  Mexico 

Southwest  Indian  Foundation,  100  W.  Coal, 

Gallup,  NM  87301. 

> >>>>>> 

Eastern  Cherokee  Alliance 
5411  Laureltree  Place 
Louisville,  KY  40229 
Taking  clothing,  food,  and  toys 

>>>>> 


PINE  RIDGE 
PTI  Propane 
P,0,  Box  1987 
Pine  Ridge,  SD 
57770 

Ph:  1-605-867-5199 

>>>> 

Bennett  County  Coop 
P.O.  Box  T 
Pine  Ridge, SD 
57551 

ph:  1-605-685-6711 
Fuel 

>>>> 

I have  several  families  that  I buy  fuel  for  in  Wanblee . (Pine  Ridge) 

If  you'd  like  to  help  out  with  that,  it  would  be  appreciated. 

The  money  goes  directly  to  the  Co-op  in  Martin,  and  they  deliver  the 
amount  paid  for,  either  by  credit  card,  check  or  M.O.  Contact  me  off 
list  if  you  want  to  be  a part  of  that. 

jdkc@woptura.com  3.  D.  CHIPPS 
>>>>>> 

ROSEBUD  RES. 

Alfred  Bone  Shirt 
P.O.  Box  283 
Mission,  S.D.  57555, 

I can  be  contacted  at  this  email  address  or  by  telephone  605-747-4443, 
For  fuel 

>>>>>>>>> 

3.  Porter  Selman  [Nim] 

217  So.  2nd.  St. 

Sterling,  Ks  67579 

All  donations  go  to  Rose  Bud  res. 

>>>>>>>>> 

ANGEL  HAVEN  MISSION  C/OF  GRACE  DEEL 
RT  1 BOX  433 
VANSANT  VA 

>>>>> 

St.  Bridgets  Catholic  Church 
General  Delivery 
Rosebud  Res.,  SD 

>>>>>>>>>>>>> 

ndn-aim  list  fund  (Erth  handles  it,  reciepts  sent  and  amounts  posted) 

For  emergency  assistance  and  fuel  fund. 

ndn-aim  fund 

c/o  box  1334 

Rapid  City,  SD  57709 

I also  have  address  to  send  clothing,  food,  etc,  to  Pine  Ridge  and 
Rose  Bud  (Carter  Camp),  I will  give  out  off  list.  These  are 
individuals  who  can  be  trusted  to  distribute  to  those  with  needs. 

You  may  contact  me  at  dfinstead@setaim.com  for  these  address. 

Dodie 

To  subscribe  to  this  group, send  an  email  to: 
ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 

From:  "Carter  " <cartercamp@yahoo . com> 

Ah-Ho  Relations, 

A couple  of  weeks  ago  Dodie  asked  me  if  I could  help  some  list 
members  by  distributing  some  gifts  they  had  gathered.  I said  I could 
because  my  wife  and  I know  plenty  of  needy  people.  After  thirty  years 
as  a Sundance  society  leader  it  seems  like  hundreds  of  people  call 
me  'Uncle'  or  'Grampa'  around  here.  Anyway  both  Maureen  and  Ken  have 
sent  some  very  nice  things  up  and  Linda  has  distributed  them. 


Yesterday  she  was  happy  because  she  had  taken  a box  of  things  to  a 
young  single  mother  who  said  her  car  was  broken  down  and  the  baby  was 
on  her  last  diaper(in  the  box  was  some  pampers).  She  has  three  kids, 
no  husband  and  is  trying  to  go  to  school  so  she  could  use  the  entire 
box  of  assorted  kid  stuff.  It  was  great  for  Linda  and  I too,  our  kids 
are  grown  so  making  these  kids  happy  feels  good. 

Anyway,  yesterday  I read  an  article  on  some  lady  who  delivered  a 
whole  semi-truck  load  of  things  to  Pine  Ridge.  Along  with  it  was  an 
article  comparing  the  rez  to  Afghanistan,  with  starving  malnourished 
elders  and  children  shivering  in  their  log  cabins.  That  is  just  not 
true,  we  are  poor  here  but  we're  American  poor  not  Afghanistan  poor. 
There's  a big  difference,  our  kids  have  the  basics  even  if  their 
folks  have  to  scramble  for  it.  Our  elders  do  too  though  they  are 
often  too  proud  to  seek  help.  Our  needs  aren't  for  rice  or  wheat  in 
bulk  or  for  left-over,  used  clothing.  Our  needs  are  for  basics  but 
not  THAT  basic.  The  new  coats  and  baby  things  Maureen  sent  and  the 
pretty  little  girls  outfit  that  Ken  and  his  wife  sent  are  the  kinds 
of  gifts  needed.  So  far,  Linda  said,  all  those  we  have  passed  these 
things  on  to  are  single  parents.  My  wife  has  a gift  for  befriending 
young  mothers  so  we  serve  as  emergency  babysitters  and  such. 

If  some  of  you  on  this  list  want  us  to  distribute  gifts  for  you 
we'll  do  it  if  you  keep  what  I said  in  mind.  We  can't  handle  a big 
truckload  but  we  do  know  many  people  who  are  in  need,  mostly  young 
and  with  several  children.  And  most  of  them  are  from  the  circle  of 
traditionals  that  I know  from  the  Sundance.  If  you  want  me  to  pass 
your  gifts  along  make  sure  they're  things  you  would  give  face  to  face 
and  it  will  be  fine.  Winter  clothes  and  toys  for  xmas.  What  we  don't 
give  to  acquaintances  we'll  give  to  the  various  communities  and  vets 
center.  Carter 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30006,  U 

===w=w=== 
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"RE:  lack  Briggs"  
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- Poem:  Box  of  Crayons 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Indian  Women  see  Tribes'  Future 
in  Education 

Events 


Date:  Sun,  16  Dec  2001  22:10:47  -0800 
From:  Roxanne  Martineau  <rmartine@d . umn . edu> 
Sub j : Jack  Briggs 


Mailing  List: 


Minnesota  Indian  Affairs  <MINN-IND@tc.umn.edu> 


It  is  with  heartfelt  sadness  that  I write  this  posting  to  inform  everyone 
that  Lester  lack  Briggs,  president  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Tribal  and 
Community  College  walked  on  this  morning  at  10:50. 

I will  post  again  once  services  have  been  decided.  Please  send  out  your 

thoughts  and  prayers  to  his  family  and  community  who  greive  his  absence. 

Wherever  you  go,  there  you  are 

Roxanne  L.  Martineau 

Speech -Communications 

University  of  Minnesota 

rmartine(3d . umn . edu 

"RE : Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  17  Dec  2001  08:54:10  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CROSSINGS" 

December  11,  2001 

Cheryl  Ann  Big  Boy 

KYLE  - Cheryl  Ann  Big  Boy,  28,  Kyle,  died  Saturday,  Dec.  8,  2001,  in 
Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  her  father,  Roger  Big  Boy,  Kyle;  her  mother,  Carol 
Yellow  Elk,  Kyle;  four  sons,  Roger  Big  Boy,  Robert  Little  Dog  and  Vincent 
Little  Dog,  all  of  Manderson,  and  lames  Hairy  Bird  lr..  Rapid  City;  and 
three  daughters,  Delia  Big  Boy,  Pine  Ridge,  lamie  Hairy  Bird,  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  Chelsea  Hairy  Bird,  Rapid  City. 

Two-night  wake  begins  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Dec.  12,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  Catholic  Hall  in  Kyle. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Dec.  14,  at  the  hall, 
with  the  Rev.  loe  Damhorst  and  the  Rev.  Dan  Makes  Good  officiating.  Mr. 
lohn  Around  Him  will  officiate  at  traditional  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  Big  Boy  Family  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Charles  Henry  Peterson  lr. 

DALLAS  - Charles  Henry  Peterson  lr.,  Tatanka  Witko,  58,  Dallas  and 
formerly  of  Veblen,  S.D.,  died  Thursday,  Dec.  13,  2001,  in  Dallas. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Beverly  Peterson,  Dallas;  six  children, 
lolene  Black  Lance  and  lames  Peterson,  both  of  Rapid  City,  Charles 
Peterson  III,  Belgrade,  Mont.,  Fredrick  Peterson,  Mission,  S.D.,  Warren 
Peterson,  Lower  Brule,  S.D.,  and  Charles  Austell,  Lewisville;  seven 
siblings,  loseph  Petersen,  Veblen,  Floyd  Beaudreau,  Sisseton,  S.D., 

Maynard  Beaudreau  and  Mitch  Lawrence,  both  of 

Peever,  S.D.,  Wayne  Lawrence,  Winner,  S.D.,  lanice  Loney,  Browns  Valley, 
Minn.,  and  Norma  Lawrence,  Hancock,  Minn;  and  10  grandchildren . 

Two-night  wake  was  Sunday  and  Monday,  Dec.  16-17,  at  St.  Catherine's 
Hall  in  Sisseton. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  the  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Randy 
Oswald  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Matthew's  Cemetery  in  Veblen. 

Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Vincent  Dewey  Mesteth  Hr. 

RAPID  CITY  - Vincent  Dewey  Mesteth  Hr.,  57,  Rapid  City,  died  Saturday, 
Dec.  15,  2001,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  five  sons,  Vincent  Mesteth  III,  Michael  Mesteth  and 
Jeffrey  Mesteth,  all  of  Rapid  City,  Steven  Mesteth,  Sioux  Falls,  and  Bo 
lohn  Mesteth,  Wanblee;  four  daughters,  Sandra  Pretty  Bear,  Jennifer 
Mesteth  and  Monica  Night  Chase,  all  of  Rapid  City,  and  Marisha  Mesteth, 


Wanblee;  one  brother,  William  Mesteth,  Mitchell;  three  sisters,  Gloria 
Mesteth,  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  Roselyn  Pacheco,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  and 
Helen  Guzman,  Rapid  City;  and  10  grandchildren . 

One-night  wake  begins  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Dec.  19,  at  Mother  Butler 
Center  in  Rapid  City. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  20,  at  the 
center,  with  the  Rev.  Pat  McCorkle  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Zelma  Nina  LeBeau 

RAPID  CITY  - Zelma  Nina  LeBeau,  Nape  Wakan  Win,  78,  Rapid  City  and 
formerly  of  Eagle  Butte,  died  Sunday,  Dec.  16,  2001,  at  home. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Victor  LeBeau,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Jerome 
LeBeau,  Rapid  City,  and  Gerald  LeBeau,  Eagle  Butte;  one  daughter,  Theda 
White  Cloud,  Albuquerque,  N.M.;  three  sisters,  Mildred  Bridwell,  Darlene 
Mestes  and  Toni  LaPlante,  all  of  Eagle  Butte;  12  grandchildren;  and  13 
great-grandchildren . 

Her  husband,  Theodore  LeBeau,  preceded  her  in  death. 

One-night  wake  begins  at  7 p.m.  MST  Wednesday,  Dec.  19,  at  HV  Johnson 
Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  MST  Thursday,  Dec.  20,  at  the  center,  with 
Deacon  Ted  Knife  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  LaPlante  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Larson  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Memorials  may  be  sent  to  Zelma  LeBeau  Memorial  Fund,  1008  Howard  St., 

Lot  119,  Rapid  City,  SD  57701. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

December  16,  2001 

JoAnn  Begay 

JoAnn  Begay,  100  years  young,  died  Wednesday  morning,  Dec.  12,  2001,  at 
San  Juan  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Farmington. 

She  is  survived  by  her  four  sons,  Fleming,  Dick,  John  D.  and  Raymond 
Roger  Begay;  and  numerous  grandchildren.  She  was  the  matriarch  of  five 
generations  of  Begays. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Monday,  Dec.  17,  2001,  at 
Christian  Reformed  Church  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  with  Howard  Begay 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Red  Valley  Community  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Johnson  Begay,  Rydell  Kearns,  Delbert  Begay,  Jimmy 
Jacob,  Jones  Ace  Begay  and  Jonathan  Begay.  Alternate  will  be  Thomas  Begay. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2001  MediaNews  Group,  Inc/Farmington  Daily  Times. 

December  11,  2001 
Loretta  Cunejo 

GALLUP  - A traditional  wake  for  Loretta  Cunejo,  54,  was  held  today  at 
the  family  home,  Zuni.  Burial  will  follow  at  Quincy  Memorial  Cemetery. 
Cunejo  died  Dec.  10  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Dec.  2,  1947  in  Gallup. 

Cunejo  graduated  from  Riverside  Indian  School,  Anadarko,  Okla.  She  was 
employed  with  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  Wal-Mart. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Franklin  Harrison  III;  daughter,  Alva  Cunejo; 
mother,  Eunice  Cunejo;  brothers,  Emmett  Cunejo  of  Albuquerque,  Thaddeus 
(Ted)  Cunejo  of  Las  Cruces,  Leon  Cunejo  and  Edward  Cyrs  both  of  Gallup; 
sisters,  Natalie  Gasper  of  Zuni,  Vera  Gomez  of  Taos,  Marcella  Wilson, 
Corliss  Marianito  and  Jean  Quintana  all  of  Gallup;  and  one  grandchild. 

Cunejo  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Joaquin  Cunejo;  and  brothers, 
Dana  Cunejo  and  Elton  Charley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 


Faye  names  Yazzie 

WOOD  SPRINGS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Faye  Yazzie,  74,  will  be  held  at 
9:30  a.m.j  Wednesday,  Dec.  12  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Father 
Gilbert  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Kinlichee  Community  Cemetery 

Gilbert  died  Dec.  8 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Duly  15,  1927  in  Kinlichee, 
Ariz.  into  the  Black  Streak  Wood  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People 
Clan . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Wallace  Yazzie  Sr.  of  Ganado,  Ariz.;  sons 
Wesley  Yazzie  of  Window  Rock,  Calvin  Yazzie,  Wallace  Yazzie  Dr.  and  Walter 
Yazzie  all  of  Ganado;  daughters,  Alta  McCabe  of  Farmington,  Rita  Roanhorse 
of  Kinlichee,  Ella  Dim  and  Vernita  Yazzie  both  of  Ganado,  Duanita  Yazzie, 
Rosita  Yazzie  and  Myrtle  Youvella  all  of  Window  Rock;  brothers,  Dimmie 
Dames  of  Tohatchi  and  Doe  Dames  of  Wood  Springs,  Ariz.;  sister,  Louise 
Peters  of  Twin  Lakes;  27  grandchildren  and  12  great-grandchildren; 

Gilbert  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents.  Bah  and  Dim  Dames  Sr; 
brothers.  Buddy  Dames  and  Willie  Dames;  and  sister,  Clara  Bia. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Reuben  McCabe,  Milford  Roanhorse,  Marlon  West,  Brian 
Yazzie,  Calvin  Yazzie  and  Wallace  Yazzie  Dr. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  12,  2001 

Don  Raymond  Tenequer  Sr. 

FORT  WINGATE  - Services  for  Don  Tenequer  Sr.,  62,  were  held  at  2 p.m., 
Saturday,  Dec.  8 at  the  Post  Oak  Mennonite  Church,  Indiahoma,  Okla. 

Charles  Rempel  officiated.  Private  disposition  followed  at  Post  Oak 
Cemetery,  Indiahoma. 

Tenequer  Sr.  died  Dec.  5 in  Farmington.  Fie  was  born  Duly  27,  1938  in 
Lawton,  Okla.  into  the  Comanche  Tribe. 

Tenequer  Sr.  graduated  in  Indiahoma.  He  was  a member  of  the  Comanche 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  Navajo  Nation  Rodeo  Cowboy  Association,  (board  of 
director).  All  Indian  Rodeo  Cowboy  Association,  Arizona  Racing  Association 
Gold  Card  Holder  and  the  Post  Oak  Mennonite  Church.  He  was  a heavy 
equipment  operator  and  a rancher. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Generita  Francisco;  sons,  Michael  Tenequer 
of  Norman,  Okla.,  Monte  Balen  of  Indiahoma,  Lance  Laughlin,  Doe  Paul 
Tenequer,  and  Don  Raymond  Dr.  all  of  Fort  Wingate;  daughters,  Martha 
Turner  of  Lawton,  Okla.,  Mary  Tenequer  of  Indiahoma  and  Danell  Laughlin  of 
Fort  Wingate;  brother,  Lonnie  Tenequer  of  Indiahoma;  sister,  Linda 
Yacheyonny  of  Cache,  Okla.  and  five  grandchildren. 

Tenequer  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Martha  and  William 
Tenequer  and  brother,  Winfred  Poemoceah. 

Pallbearers  were  family  members. 

Ruth  Ann  Clinton 

FORT  WINGATE  - Services  for  Ruth  Clinton,  59,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Clinton  died  Dec.  9 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Sept.  7,  1942  in  Fort 
Wingate  into  the  Standing  Tree  People  Clan  for  the  Honey  Comb  Rock  People 
Clan . 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Courtney  Rene  Dohn 

MANY  FARMS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Courtney  Dohn,  infant,  will  be  held  at 
9 a.m.,  Saturday,  Dec.  15  at  the  Catholic  Church,  Chinle,  Ariz.  Father 
Blane  Grein  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Chinle  Community 
Cemetery. 

Dohn  died  Dec.  12  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  Nov.  27,  2001  in  Chinle  into 
the  His  Sleeves  Linder  His  Cover  Clan  for  the  Folded  Arms  within  His  Cover 
People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Gwendolen  Dohn  and  Eric  Thompson; 
brothers.  Donah  Thompson;  sisters,  Dessica  Thompson,  Dustine  Thompson, 
April  Wilson  and  Elizabeth  Wilson;  grandparents,  Ella  and  Paul  Dumbo  of 
Many  Farms  and  Beverly  Thompson  of  Craigsville,  Va. 

Dohn  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  great  grandparents,  Zonnie  and  Ben 


John . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alton  John,  Alonzo  John,  Alphonso  John  Dr.  and 
Johnathan  John. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Ella  and  Paul  Jumbo's  residence,  1 1/4  mile  southwest  of  Many  Farms 
Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Gallup  Independent. 
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WINDOW  ROCK  - Parents  of  a missing  14-year-old  Window  Rock  girl  want  her 
to  call  home  to  let  them  know  she  is  all  right. 

Candelaria  Rose  "Candy"  Yazzie  was  last  seen  in  Phoenix  on  Oct.  4, 
according  to  her  mother,  LaTanya  Diaz-Cortez  Curley. 

Besides  being  known  as  "Candy,"  her  daughter  also  is  known  as  "Angel"  or 
"Katie,"  Mrs.  Curley  said. 

Yazzie  is  about  5' 3"  tall,  weighs  about  115  pounds,  has  brown  eyes  and 
brown  hair,  but  likes  to  dye  her  hair.  Her  mother  said  she  also  has  a 
light-colored  birthmark  on  the  front  of  her  neck,  and  may  be  wearing  a 
ring  through  her  nose.  She  also  must  take  medication  and  is  described  as 
having  a high-risk  personality.  She  was  born  March  7,  1987. 

In  addition  to  her  last  sighting  in  Phoenix,  people  have  reported  seeing 
a girl  similar  to  Yazzie  in  both  Farmington  and  Gallup. 

Anyone  with  information  can  telephone  Mrs.  Curley  at  (928)  871-4705,  the 
Navajo  police  Window  Rock  precinct  at  (928)  871-6113,  the  Phoenix  Police 
Department  at  (602)  262-6151,  the  Navajo  Social  Services  Division  at 
(928)  729-4013  or  the  Navajo  Behavioral  Health  Department  Fort  Defiance 
office  at  (928)  729-4349  or  -4408. 
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I will  never  forget.,  or  forgive.. 

In  Memoriam .... 

El  Mozote  - 10  December,  1981 

Recuerdo..  por  nos  hermanos  y hermanas  indigenas..  los  pobres,  los 
innocentes  murieronen  en  la  matanza.. 

09  diciembre,  1981  - Arambala  y Cumaro 

10  diciembre,  1981  - El  Mozote  (la  victima  #423  fue  mi  dulce  Dominga) 

II  diciembre,  1981  - La  Joya  y Los  Toriles 

12  diciembre,  1981-  La  Rancheria 

13  diciembre,  1981  -Jocote  Amarillo  y Cerro  Pando 


Dust  eight  (8)  small  villages.,  erased. 

Total  confirmed  victims:  Nine  hundred  & forty-one  men,  women  & children 
butchered,  plus  remains  of  at  least  300-350  "others"  (ie:  too  little 
forensic  remains  to  legally  classify  as  individual  humans). 

All  of  the  tortured,  raped,  mutilated,  butchered.,  dead.,  were  civilan 
non-combatants,  all  Mayan,  all  killed  by  the  "heroic"  Atlacatl  Battalion  - 
US-trained/armed/supervised  while  accompanied/directed  by  at  least  10  & 
possibly  12  US  Army  "advisors".  If  you  have  the  guts  to  read  of  such 
horror,  such  terrorism,  read  the  factual  report  on  this  US-directed 
butchery  written  by  US  journalist  Mark  Danner  - "Massacre  at  El  Mozote" 
(Vintage  Press,  NY  1994)  (some  sample  pages  available  at  Amazon.com). 

In  El  Mozote  alone,  one-hundred  & thirty-one  (131)  of  the  victims  were 
under  the  age  of  twelve  (12)  years  old.,  many  were  less  than  one  (1)  year 
old..  "Terrorists"  according  to  the  USA.. 

Ask  yourselves,  if  you  dare  glimpse  such  horror,  how  many  similar 
"terrorist-babies"  the  USA  butchered  in  Guatemala,  in  Honduras,  in 
Nicaragua,  in  Colombia,  in  Peru,  in  Chile,  in  Laos,  in  Kampuchea,  in 
Vietnam,  in  East  Timor,  in...  It  is  glaringly  obvious  to  all  of  the  world 
but  in  Amerika  itself,  that  Amerikans  must  love  the  taste  of  blood.. 

It  is  equaly  obvious  to  all  of  the  world  but  in  Amerika  itself  that  the 
Amerikan  people  certainly  can't  pretend  that  such  barbarity  is  "their 
government's  doing,  not  theirs"  because  (as  they  love  to  boast)  this 
particular  "rogue  state  armed  to  the  teeth  with  weapons  of  mass 
destruction"  is  run  "BY  THE  PEOPLE!"  & they  don't  stop  the  killing..  It 
is  also  true  in  all  of  the  world,  even  in  Amerika,  that  what  goes  around 
comes  around,  & that  justice  & truth  will  always  prevail..  Each  day 
brings  more  hatred  to  Amerika..  Keep  ignoring  the  causes  & evade  the 
truth  if  you  wish,  but  inevitably  there  will  be  justice..  Your  children 
or  grandchildren  will  eventually  hang  for  the  crimes  your  complicity  of 
silence  teaches  them  to  commit  & condone.  . 

"THERE  IS  NO  SUCH  THING  AS  AN  'INNOCENT  BYSTANDER'  WHO,  'DUST  HAPPENS  TO 
WITNESS'  GENOCIDE  AND  CRIMES  AGAINST  HUMANITY.  THEY  ARE  AS  GUILTY  AS  THE 
ACTIVE  PARTICIPANTS  IN  THESE  HEINOUS  AND  DIABOLICAL  CRIMES!" 

- Robert  H Dackson..  in  his  opening  address  to  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal. 

[-  Attorney-General  of  the  USA  (1940-41)  - Associate  justice  US  Supreme 
Court  (1941-1954)  - Chief  US  Prosecutor  to  Nuremberg  War  Crimes  Tribunal.] 
Venceremos!  ..  jaom/e ' ne ' thekwe ' 

"pero  de  cada  nino  muerto  sale  un  fusil  con  ojos, 

pero  de  cada  crimen  nacen  balas 

que  os  hallaran  un  dia  el  sitio  del  corazon." 


Should  Danner's  report/book  be  too  traumatic  for  your  white-bread 
sensibilities,  check  out  the  proof  in  this  UN  report  - on  one  of  thousands 
of  such  similar  cases  of  USA-sponsored  terrorism  around  the  world  - : 

UN  Security  Council,  Annex,  From  Madness  to  Hope:  the  12-year  war  in  El 
Salvaldor:  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Truth  for  El  Salvador, 

S/25500,  1993,  9-17. 

http : / /www . usip . org/libr ary/tc/ doc/ reports/ el_sal vador/ 

tc_es_03151993_casesC . html 

Section  C.  MASSACRES  OF  PEASANTS  BY  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

To  learn  how  the  US  State  Dept  pressured  the  UN  to  surpress  this  report, 
ref  to  New  Republic  Magazine,  May  1993  (94?)  edition.. 
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Mailing  List:  Rez  Life  <rezlife@yahoogroups . com> 

Somewhere  in  Washington  they  sit,  those  three,  one  named  Cobell  who 
wants  to  complain  about  her  money,  another  named  Norton  who  doesn't 


want  to  be  bothered  with  anything  about  them  at  all  and  Dudge  Roayce 
Lamberth  and  they  sit  way  above  those  people  who  live  in  remote  places 
with  names  people  don't  remember. 

There  is  an  old  woman,  who  has  bad  eyes  and  uses  a cane  to  get  around. 
She  takes  care  of  her  grandchildren  their  mother  is  dead,  she  drank 
herself  to  death  years  ago.  Far  off  in  boarding  school  they  are,  two 
girls  who  are  coming  for  Christmas  on  a plane  from  Washington.  How  far 
is  it  to  pick  them  up,  a long  ways  from  her  small  home,  going  around 
asking  for  a ride  to  the  big  city  to  pick  them  up,  they  are  coming 
Sunday  she  said,  will  you  give  me  ride.  A woman  without  anything  to  do 
said  OK  let's  go  and  so  they  set  off.  The  weather  was  poor,  cold 
frozen  air  covered  the  mountains,  snow  and  ice  marked  the  way  they  had 
to  go,  travelling  hours  away  until  they  found  the  place  and  waited 
till  nightfall  for  them  two  girls.  Let's  go  home,  she  said  and  so 
they,  all  four  left  and  when  they  crossed  the  highest  mountain  driving 
near  a lake,  the  last  stretch  of  ice  before  the  road  cleared,  they 
slid . 

When  hard  metal  hits  metal  in  cold  weather  the  sound  is  harsh, 
sleeping  children  wake  and  and  old  women  are  thrown  about  like  rag 
dolls.  Christmas  is  not  coming,  and  when  some  people  slide  in  the  snow 
they  do  not  come  home.  How  does  someone  deal  with  it,  to  know  a loved 

one  has  gone  on.  In  the  shadows  of  night  on  cold  pavement,  the  old 

lady  found  her  children,  and  her  grandparents . 

Those  left  behind  have  to  deal  with  the  cost  of  laying  one  to  rest  in 
the  community  graveyard.  Oh,  it  seems  that  the  old  lady  had  a small 
interest  in  some  Indian  allotments  from  her  father,  and  received  a 
little  money  each  month  from  her  Individual  Indian  Money  Account,  IIM 
it  is  called.  Life  goes  on  and  her  relations  have  gathered,  we  will 
pitch  in  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  not  a special  box,  just  pressboard 
covered  with  cloth,  maybe  $400  to  pay  for  it  and  then  you  pay  $600  for 
the  cost  of  embalming.  Someone  has  a truck  to  carry  her  home  one  last 
time  so  that  people  from  home  can  see  her.  We  will  pitch  in,  people 

said  in  a community  with  a name  easily  forgotten  and  yet  they  learned 

with  a stoke  of  a pen,  that  someone  in  Washington  has  said.  "No  one  is 
getting  any  money  from  IIM,  turnoff  the  machines,  no  one  will  receive 
anything  in  the  mail  for  Christmas  not  even  those  who  wanted  put  away 
Christmas  to  cover  the  costs.  They  don't  get  much,  maybe  12  dollars, 
some  48,  others  90  maybe,  but  they  said  we  don't  have  much  but  will 
give  all  we  have.  But  no  one  will  receive  anything. 

Those  three  in  Washington,  one  dances  for  joy  at  turning  off  the 
machines,  I did  they  say.  One  looks  at  them  and  says,  no  one  can  say  I 
didn't  turn  them  off,  no  one  will  get  paid,  see  I have  done  nothing. 

The  last  one,  says,  maybe  this  is  not  enough  what  else  needs  to  be 
undone.  So  they  argue  back  and  forth  while  those  far  away  who  live  day 
to  day  find  the  cold  winter  wind  blowing,  can  you  hear  it,  the  sound 
of  children  crying  and  there  is  no  one  to  hear  them.  Indians,  natives 
they  call  us,  we  have  a survived,  but  the  wind  is  bitterly  cold  and 
they  say  that  little  money  in  IIM  isn't  much  but  it  is  all  we  have. 

(U.S.  Federal  District  Court  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  in  Washington  D.C. 
acted  on  a motion  from  Mary  Cobell  and  her  lawyers  to  put  an 
immediate  stop  on  any  further  activity  on  the  computer  system  that 
maintains  the  Individual  Indian  Money  Account  (IIM)  system.  Linder  the 
auspices  of  independent  monitor  appointed  by  the  Court,  a computer 
hacker  was  able  to  get  into  the  IIM  system,  showing  it  lacked 
adequate  security.  The  Cobells  requested  the  system  be  shut  down 
along  with  the  monitor.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Gale  Norton 
ordered  the  immediate  termination  of  all  internet  access  to  all 
computers  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior  without  regard  to 
their  function. 

The  net  result  is  that  this  IIM  system  is  the  only  way  all  Indians 
across  500  plus  tribes  and  90  BIA  agencies  receive  their  income,  the 
funds  are  not  great  but  the  majority  are  meager  funds  they  receive 
from  agricultural  leases,  mineral  leases  and  other  income  from  lands 
they  have  an  interest  in.  This  is  comedy  of  errors  that  is  going  on 
between  three  people  who  have  no  idea  the  impact  it  is  creating  for 


those  people  who  have  no  one  to  speak  for  them'  they  are  wards  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  they  are  being  made  to  deal  with  hardships  these 
three  parties  have  no  conception  of.  The  story  related  here  is  true.) 
rustywire 

For  Rezlife  egroups 

http : //groups . yahoo . com/ group/ rezlife 
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Indians  drum  goodbye  to  legend  site  sacrificed  for  road  project 

Associated  Press 

Dec.  12,  2001  20:25:00 

SPOKANE,  Wash.  - A drumming  ceremony  served  as  a final  goodbye  by  the 
Spokane  Tribe  of  Indians  at  a site  in  the  path  of  a road  project  where 
their  ancestors  fished  for  generations. 

The  ceremony  Tuesday  by  about  10  Spokane  tribal  members  was  to  say 
goodbye  and  apologize  to  Coyote's  Rocks  before  parts  are  obliterated  by 
the  road  widening  project,  said  Brian  Flett,  the  tribe's  cultural  director. 

"We  drum  to  help  ourselves  for  our  loss,"  Flett  said.  "This  allows  the 
rocks  to  hear  our  song  one  more  time  before  they  are  destroyed." 

Spokane  County  crews  will  begin  blasting  the  basalt  boulders  to  widen 
Upriver  Drive  along  the  Spokane  River  east  of  the  city  on  Ian.  2,  four 
years  after  the  $1.8  million  project  originally  was  scheduled  to  start. 

The  Spokane  Indians  wanted  the  area  left  untouched. 

As  a compromise,  the  county  agreed  to  destroy  fewer  of  the  boulders  than 
originally  planned  and  help  fund  tribal  efforts  to  document  the  site 
before  the  project  starts. 

"We  didn't  win,  but  we  didn't  lose.  There's  a compromise,"  Flett  said. 

"I  personally  feel  more  could  have  been  done." 

The  project  includes  a $114,000  archaeological  dig,  paid  for  by  the 
county,  which  also  will  pay  for  an  archaeological  monitor  and  tribal 
representatives  to  be  on  site  during  the  blasting. 

If  any  artifacts  are  found,  work  in  that  area  will  stop  until  they  can 
be  examined,  said  engineer  Gary  Nelson,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  project. 

Although  the  undeveloped  rock  formation  is  on  the  National  Register  of 
Flistoric  Places,  county  engineers  said  they  didn't  realize  the  area  was 
culturally  important  when  they  drew  up  plans  for  the  project. 

Revised  plans  for  the  road  look  much  like  the  original  project,  but  with 
a slightly  different  alignment  that  misses  some  important  rocks  and  is 
narrower  in  spots  to  lessen  the  impact. 

Flett  said  there  is  a personal  impact  from  losing  any  portion  of 
Coyote's  Rocks. 

"They  will  be  blasted  and  basically  turned  into  road  fill,"  Flett  said. 
"These  are  physical  reminders  of  legend  stories  that  have  been  passed  down 
since  time  began." 

As  legend  goes,  the  rocks  were  formed  when  Coyote  bested  a man-eating 
monster,  who  retaliated  by  lifting  huge  slabs  of  granite  to  block  the  flow 
of  fish  up  the  Spokane  River. 

Land  near  the  rocks  was  used  as  a seasonal  camp  and  fishing  site. 
Copyright  c.  2001,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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BIA,  Interior  officials  accused  of  cover-up 

2001-12-11 

By  Chris  Casteel 

The  Oklahoman 

WASHINGTON  --  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Director  Neal  McCaleb  tried  to  cover  up  their  failures  in  sorting  out  the 
trust  accounts  that  hold  billions  of  dollars  for  American  Indians,  an 
attorney  representing  American  Indians  in  a class-action  lawsuit  said 
Monday. 

On  the  first  day  of  a trial  that  could  last  several  days,  Dennis  Gingold 
told  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  that  Norton  and  McCaleb  should 
be  held  in  contempt  --  a step  the  Indian  plaintiffs  hope  will  lead  the 
judge  to  appoint  a receiver  to  take  over  the  problem-plagued  trust 
accounts . 

Though  the  problems  date  back  decades,  "the  cry  that  it  didn't  happen  on 
our  watch  can't  excuse  actions  by  this  administration  anymore,"  Gingold 
said . 

Norton  and  McCaleb  have  filed  three  quarterly  reports  with  false 
information  about  steps  being  taken  to  comply  with  previous  court 
directives  to  account  for  all  the  assets  in  the  individual  trust  accounts, 
Gingold  said. 

Lamberth  last  month  ordered  Norton  and  McCaleb  to  face  contempt  charges 
and  said  that  after  the  trial  he  would  consider  appointing  a receiver. 
Lamberth  ordered  the  trial  after  his  appointed  monitor  found  numerous 
problems  with  steps  the  Interior  Department  was  taking  to  reconcile  the 
accounts  and  with  their  honesty  about  reporting  their  setbacks.  Lamberth 
later  found  the  department  also  was  not  protecting  the  security  of  the 
accounts . 

The  individual  trust  accounts  were  created  in  1887,  and  problems 
reconciling  them  date  back  just  as  far.  The  estimated  500,000  accounts 
hold  money  gained  by  individual  Indians  from  payments  for  the  use  of  their 
land  or  other  property. 

After  years  of  pressing  the  BIA  to  clean  up  the  mess,  the  late  U.S.  Rep. 
Mike  Synar,  D-Muskogee,  helped  push  through  a law  in  1994  to  set  up  a 
special  trustee  to  implement  a system  for  updating  the  accounts  and 
keeping  them  accurate. 

In  1996,  Eloise  Cobell  and  several  other  plaintiffs  filed  a class- 
action  lawsuit  against  the  government.  Lamberth  ordered  in  1999  that  the 
government  clean  up  the  system  and  account  for  the  money. 

The  judge  found  former  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  and  former  BIA 
Director  Kevin  Gover  in  contempt  during  an  earlier  phase  of  the  case  for 
misrepresenting  the  department's  actions. 

Norton  has  proposed  setting  up  a new  bureau  to  manage  the  assets  of  the 
trusts.  She  tapped  Tulsa  attorney  Ross  Swimmer  to  lead  it.  Swimmer  is  a 
former  BIA  director  and  a former  Cherokee  Nation  chief. 

However,  tribal  leaders  and  Cobell  have  criticized  the  move,  saying 
Swimmer  had  failed  to  do  anything  when  he  had  the  chance.  The  plaintiffs 
would  rather  the  management  be  taken  out  of  the  government's  hands.  Norton 
is  scheduled  to  consult  with  some  tribal  leaders  later  this  week  about  her 
proposed  bureau  and  the  appointment  of  Swimmer.  She  did  not  consult  with 
them  before  announcing  it. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Mark  Nagle  told  Lamberth  on  Monday  that  contempt 
sanctions  were  not  warranted. 

McCaleb,  a former  Oklahoma  transportation  secretary,  was  in  the 
courtroom  Monday;  Norton  was  not. 

Gingold  told  Lamberth  that  Cobell  had  traveled  2,500  miles  from  her 
Montana  ranch  to  be  at  the  trial,  but  that  Norton  "can't  even  come  up  the 
street  in  her  limousine." 


In  testimony  Monday,  Thomas  Thompson,  the  principal  deputy  special 
trustee,  said  the  database  being  used  to  reconcile  individual  accounts 
"needs  a lot  of  work"  in  terms  of  verifying  information. 

He  said  he  did  not  think  the  BIA  had  done  a good  job  of  reporting  to 
Lamberth  its  problems  with  clearing  up  data. 
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Attorney  claims  Interior  Secretary  misled  court  about  efforts  to  fix 

mismanaged  Indian  funds 

By  ROBERT  GEHRKE 

The  Associated  Press 

12/10/01  6:55  PM 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  --  A lawyer  for  American  Indians  accused  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  on  Monday  of  misleading  a federal  judge  about 
efforts  to  fix  a century  of  mismanaged  Indian  trust  funds. 

The  charge  from  attorney  Dennis  Gingold  came  as  U.S.  District  Court 
Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  opened  contempt  hearings  for  Norton  and  Neal  McCaleb, 
the  Interior  Department's  assistant  secretary  for  Indian  affairs. 

Government  attorney  Mark  Nagle  said  he's  confident  the  hearings  "will 
show  these  contempt  charges  are  not  warranted." 

Lamberth  must  decide  if  Norton  and  McCaleb  misled  the  court  about  the 
security  of  the  Indian  trust  fund  which  handles  $500  million  each  year, 
concealed  repeated  failures  of  a $40  million  trust  fund  accounting  system, 
and  deceived  the  court  about  efforts  to  piece  together  how  much  Indian 
money  was  lost  due  to  government  mismanagement. 

"They  have  abused  this  court,  they  have  abused  the  integrity  of  the 
judicial  process  and  they  have  abused  the  trust,"  Gingold  said.  "The  fraud 
is  clear.  ...  This  has  got  to  stop." 

If  held  in  contempt,  Norton  would  be  the  third  Cabinet  secretary  in  less 
than  three  years  that  Lamberth  has  hit  with  sanctions  in  the  Indian  money 
case. 

In  1999,  Lamberth  held  former  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  and 
Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin  in  contempt  and  fined  them  $600,000  for 
failing  to  turn  over  documents  in  the  five-year-old  lawsuit. 

The  suit  stems  from  a century  of  mismanaged  mining,  grazing  and  timber 
royalties  from  54  million  acres  of  Indian  land  held  in  trust  by  the 
Interior  Department. 

Money  intended  for  Indian  beneficiaries  was  lost,  misappropriated, 
stolen  or  never  collected.  The  Indians'  attorneys  claim  the  government 
owes  300,000  Indians  more  than  $10  billion. 

Norton's  attorneys  have  compiled  an  extensive  list  of  objections  to  a 
series  of  scathing  reports  by  two  court-appointed  watchdogs  which  were  the 
basis  for  the  contempt  proceeding. 

Norton  is  expected  to  testify  during  the  hearing,  but  it's  unclear  when 
that  might  happen.  She  was  not  in  court  Monday,  as  McCaleb  and  Deputy 
Interior  Secretary  3.  Steven  Griles  represented  the  department. 

The  hearing  could  last  several  weeks. 

"It's  so  important  to  have  this  contempt  trial  because  the  government 
has  to  start  telling  the  truth.  The  court  and  the  Indians  deserve  the 
truth,"  said  Elouise  Cobell,  a member  of  Montana's  Blackfeet  tribe,  which 
initiated  the  lawsuit. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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INTERIOR  STALLED  ON  INDIVIDUAL  TRUST  REFORM  EFFORTS,  HOPING  DUDGE'S  ORDER 
WOULD  BE  REJECTED  ON  APPEAL 

Activities  in  14  Months  After  '99  Lamberth  Decision  "Not  a Legitimate 
Effort" 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  - Senior  Interior  and  Dustice  Department  aides  believed 
a federal  judge  lacked  authority  to  order  an  historical  accounting  for 
individual  Indian  trust  accountholders  and  intentionally  stalled  on 
performing  the  task,  hoping  the  judge's  decision  would  be  overturned  by  a 
federal  appeals  court,  a trust  official  testified  today. 

Thomas  M.  Thompson,  who  as  principal  deputy  Special  Trustee  oversees 
trust  reforms  ordered  by  Congress  and  by  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  C. 
Lamberth,  described  more  than  a year  of  growing  tensions  between  Interior 
and  Dustice  officials  and  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee  (OST)  as  the  two 
sides  feuded  over  interpretations  of  Lamberth 's  Dec.  21,  1999  order  and 
what  they  should  tell  him  about  Interior's  strategy. 

Thompson  was  testifying  on  the  second  day  of  a contempt  trial  for 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs 
Neal  McCaleb.  Neither  official  was  in  court. 

Although  today's  testimony  largely  covered  the  year  before  she  took 
office,  Norton  inherited  the  obligation  to  comply  with  the  court's  order 
to  reform  the  Individual  Indian  Monies  (IIM)  trust,  perform  an  historical 
accounting  for  Indian  trust  beneficiaries  and  report  her  progress  in 
quarterly  reports  to  the  Lamberth. 

Thompson  testified  that  shortly  after  the  1999  Lamberth  ruling.  Interior 
officials  took  a series  of  actions  that  were  "not  a legitimate  effort"  to 
comply  with  the  court's  order  to  conduct  an  historical  accounting.  "There 
was  no  office,  no  staff,  no  budget,  no  plan,"  Thompson  said. 

Instead,  he  said,  officials  were  stalling,  hoping  Lamberth 's  decision 
would  be  reversed  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  Thompson  also  testified 
that  Interior  arbitrarily  limited  the  collection  of  trust  accounting 
records  to  1994  and  later,  although  the  judge  had  ordered  an  accounting 
for  "all  funds"  over  the  120-year  life  of  the  trust. 

"They  just  made  that  up  over  at  Interior?"  said  Lamberth.  "They  just 
weren't  going  to  do  it  until  I got  affirmed  [by  the  appeals  court]." 

"Or  until  you  got  overturned,"  Thompson  added.  "They  certainly 
challenged  your  authority." 

The  Appeals  Court  upheld  Lamberth ' s ruling  unanimously  on  Feb.  23,  2001. 

Thompson  testified  there  were  sharp  disagreements  between  Interior  and 
Dustice  officials,  who  took  a narrow  view  of  the  court  order,  and  the 
Office  of  Special  Trustee. 

"I'm  the  bad  client  who  people  didn't  like  to  deal  with  because  I 
questioned  their  steps,"  Thompson  said.  "We  took  the  view  that  we  needed 
to  be  the  ombudsman  for  the  trust  beneficiaries.  The  Dustice  Department 
protected  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  They  didn't  always 
coincide . " 

Much  of  today's  testimony  centered  on  statistical  sampling,  a scheme 
proposed  by  former  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  to  take  the  place  of 
the  full  historical  accounting  ordered  by  Lamberth.  Although  sampling 
would  be  less  complex,  difficult  and  costly,  Thompson  noted,  he  and  others 
in  OST  believed  strongly  that  it  did  not  comply  with  Lamberth 's  ruling. 

Shortly  after  she  took  office  - and  only  days  after  the  appeals  court's 


ruling  upholding  Lamberth  - Norton  appeared  before  the  Senate  Indian 
Affairs  Committee  and  embraced  statistical  sampling,  a decision  she 
apparently  has  since  abandoned. 

The  contempt  charges  against  Norton  and  McCaleb  allege  that  they  have 
failed  to  move  forward  on  trust  reform  and  the  historical  accounting, 
failed  to  repair  severe  computer  security  problems  for  trust  accounting 
data  and  have  submitted  false  reports  to  the  court  about  Interior's 
supposed  progress  in  complying  with  court  orders. 

Thompson's  testimony  resumes  Wednesday,  Dec.  12. 
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December  13,  2001 
A GALE  NORTON  CHRISTMAS 

If  anyone  in  Indian  Country  needed  more  proof  that  politicians  shouldn't 
be  allowed  to  guide  the  reform  effort  for  the  Individual  Indian  Monies 
(IIM)  trust  any  longer,  the  Interior  Department  has  come  up  with  a beauty. 

It  has  not  only  shut  down  all  Internet  access  to  its  web  sites.  It  has 
frozen  payments  to  individual  Indian  trust  beneficiaries  - just  in  time 
for  the  holidays.  At  the  moment.  Interior  is  sitting  on  43,000  checks  that 
a lot  of  people  in  Indian  Country  were  counting  on  at  this  time  of  year. 

Why? 

Because  Interior  wants  to  shift  the  blame  for  its  own  gross 
mismanagement  of  the  trust  onto  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  - those  of  us  who 
have  been  fighting  for  five  and  a half  years  to  force  Interior  to  clean  up 
the  mess.  Interior  Secretary  Norton  also  seems  to  want  to  embarrass  the 
judge  in  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  case. 

What's  going  on?  A recent  investigative  report  to  U.S.  District  Judge 
Royce  C.  Lamberth  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  computer  security  in  place 
to  protect  IIM  trust  accounting  data  from  hackers  or  other  unauthorized 
intrusions.  In  fact,  tests  done  by  the  Special  Master,  Alan  Balaran, 
revealed  that  from  the  Internet  - essentially  anywhere  in  the  world  - any 
mediocre  hacker  could  break  into  the  database  that  holds  trust  information 
and  modify,  corrupt,  delete  or  otherwise  compromise  that  data.  What's  more, 
any  such  manipulation  would  not  be  detectable  - the  computer  system  leaves 
no  audit  trail. 

Norton  and  her  aides  have  had  a copy  of  Balaran 's  report  since  Nov.  15, 
but  haven't  done  anything  about  it.  In  fact,  Balaran's  report  points  out 
that  Interior  has  known  since  at  least  1989  that  computer  security  for  the 
trust  accounting  data  was  a disaster.  They  did  nothing. 

Alarmed  that  a trust  that  holds  $500  million  a year  in  revenues  from 
Indian-owned  lands  could  be  penetrated  by  virtually  anybody  with  a 
computer,  anywhere  in  the  world,  Judge  Lamberth  ordered  the  trust  system 
taken  off  the  Internet  until  Interior  installs  necessary  safeguards  - 
"firewalls"  and  detection  software  to  guard  against  penetration  and  theft. 

Secretary  Norton  has  responded  by  taking  the  entire  Interior  Department 
off-line.  It's  hard  to  tell  whether  this  wild  overreaction  is  intended  as 
a political  tactic  (Norton's  contempt  trial  is  going  on  in  Dudge 
Lamberth 's  court)  or  it's  just  the  usual  mismanagement  and  incompetence  we 
expect  from  Interior. 

Showing  where  Interior's  heart  is,  lawyers  for  Norton  asked  for  an 
emergency  hearing  on  Dec.  8 so  they  could  ask  the  judge  to  allow  them  to 
start  back  up  some  vital  agency  functions  affecting  firefighting  services 
and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  But  they  didn't  say  a word  about  Indians, 


or  the  IIM  trust,  or  the  fact  that  some  of  this  nation's  poorest  citizens 
depend  on  their  trust  checks,  especially  now. 

We  have  now  filed  court  papers  with  Judge  Lamberth,  proposing  that  BIA 
be  allowed  to  bring  its  systems  back  up  - with  court  supervision  - so  that 
it  can  cut  the  43,000  checks  and  get  the  money  into  the  hands  of  the  trust 
beneficiaries  immediately.  (See  Plaintiffs'  Draft  Proposed  Order,  on  this 
web  page.)  We  hope  Norton's  lawyers  will  agree.  But  as  they  say.  Interior 
never  misses  an  opportunity  to  miss  an  opportunity. 

We  will  keep  everyone  in  Indian  Country  posted  on  the  latest 
developments.  In  the  meantime,  we  hope  everyone  will  be  aware  that  Norton 
and  the  BIA  have  powerful  political  reasons  to  try  to  shift  the  blame  for 
this  fiasco  onto  somebody  besides  themselves  - even  though  the  record  of 
their  mismanagement  is  beyond  question. 

Why  Interior  doesn't  want  the  IIM  mess  cleaned  up  is  anyone's  guess.  But 
we  know  it  is  going  to  be  cleaned  up  - once  it  is  put  under  a receiver's 
control.  Thanks  to  Judge  Lamberth  and  a lot  of  supportive  people,  we  know 
that  we  will  see  justice  done. 

Elouise  Cobell  Sidebar  Addendum: 

Who  Is  an  Individual  Indian  Trust  Beneficiary? 

The  Cobell  case  is  class  action  litigation.  It  is  being  fought  on  behalf 
of  all  past  and  present  Individual  Indian  Monies  (IIM)  Trust  beneficiaries, 
who  together  make  up  the  "class." 

The  Cobell  case  does  not  involve  tribal  trusts. 

For  information  about  the  class  of  beneficiaries  - and  to  see  whether 
you  or  a family  member  qualify  - read  the  Court's  Order  Certifying  Class 
Action  and  the  plaintiffs'  Scope  of  Class  Memo. 

For  historical  background  about  the  IIM  Trust  and  its  mismanagement  by 
the  secretaries  of  Interior  and  Treasury,  read  Judge  Royce  C.  Lamberth' s 
decision  of  Dec.  21,  1999,  the  Cobell  plaintiffs'  Original  Complaint,  and 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Decision. 

If  you  would  like  to  receive  updates  about  the  Cobell  case,  please 
register  your  e-mail  address  in  the  box  provided  on  this  page,  or  write 
to:  IIM  Trust  Correction  & Recovery  Project  c/o  Blackfeet  Reservation 
Development  Fund  P.0.  Box  3029  Browning,  MT  59417 

Due  to  the  volume  of  inquiries,  we  are  not  able  to  return  individual 
telephone  calls.  We  will  provide  more  information  to  members  of  the  class 
at  the  appropriate  time. 
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Tribes  want  trust  fund  finally  fixed 
BY  JODI  RAVE  LEE  Lincoln  Journal  Star 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  - Flistory  and  trust  fund  reform  seem  to  be  repeating 
themselves,  and  tribal  leaders  meeting  here  today  with  Interior  Department 
officials  want  that  to  change. 

Representatives  from  70  tribes  met  Wednesday  to  discuss  concerns  they 
would  voice  to  Interior  officials  regarding  a new  agency  created  last 
month  - without  the  tribes'  input  - to  fix  the  decades-old  trust  fund 
problem. 

"In  the  past  there's  been  trust  reform  initiatives  proposed,  but  changes 
in  past  administrations  - and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  spent  - 
have  put  the  majority  of  those  initiatives  on  the  back  shelf,"  said 
Jonathan  Windy  Boy,  president  of  the  Council  of  Large  Land-Based  Tribes. 
"Flere  we  go  again." 


Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  is  expected  to  lead  a discussion  at  the 
Hyatt  Regency  today,  which  begins  a scheduled  six-city  consultation  tour 
among  government  and  tribal  officials  regarding  the  new  Bureau  of  Indian 
Trust  Asset  Management  agency. 

Trust  fund  reform  is  an  issue  Norton  has  become  familiar  with  - perhaps 
uncomfortably  so  - since  taking  office.  She  was  ordered  to  face  contempt 
charges  Monday  regarding  her  department's  role  in  handling  Individual 
Indian  Money,  or  IIM,  accounts. 

Five  years  ago,  300,000  individual  landowners  filed  the  largest  class- 
action  lawsuit  ever  brought  by  Native  people  against  the  federal 
government.  The  Interior  Department's  newly  created  agency  would  strip  the 
Indian  trust  fund,  which  handles  about  $500  million  a year,  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

So  far,  attorneys  for  the  landowners  say  the  government  owes  them  more 
than  $10  billion  in  royalties  - payments  for  mining,  timber,  grazing  and 
mineral  extraction  - that  has  been  lost,  stolen  or  misappropriated  during 
the  past  century. 

Those  awaiting  today's  meeting  with  Interior  officials  seemed  to  have 
more  questions  than  answers  regarding  trust  fund  reform  and  the  role  they 
will  play  in  it. 

"Creating  a new  agency  won't  create  trust  reform,"  said  John  Dossett,  a 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  attorney.  "They  do  this  all  the  time, 

" he  said,  criticizing  the  lack  of  tribal  input.  "If  you're  really  going 
to  consult,  you  get  the  stakeholders  involved  in  the  process." 

Some  people  want  to  go  into  the  meeting  "rattling  sabers,"  said 
Apesanahkwat,  tribal  chairman  of  the  Menominee  Nation  of  Wisconsin,  who 
said  he  thought  that  was  a bad  idea.  He  hoped  tribal  leaders  would  keep 
level  heads.  "There's  no  question,  there  needs  to  be  reform.  She's 
(Norton)  got  a problem  with  it.  We  got  a problem  with  it." 

On  that  note,  Apesanahkwat  said  he  would  be  the  first  to  say:  "I'm 
willing  to  work  with  you." 

Said  Windy  Boy,  who  also  is  a tribal  councilman  for  the  Chippewa  Cree 
Tribe  of  Montana:  "We  have  a resolution  to  support  reform  but  not  with  the 
process  the  department  is  doing  right  now.  We  want  to  have  input  on  how 
they're  going  to  do  it." 

Eleven  members  of  the  Council  of  Large  Land-Based  Tribes  own  27  million 
acres  of  land,  half  of  the  54  million  acres  managed  by  Interior's  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Most  tribal  leaders  just  want  equal  treatment. 

Said  Earl  Floyd  "Butch"  LaBonte,  a council  member  of  the  confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Grande  Ronde  Community  in  Oregon:  "We  still  support  the  BIA, 
if  they  be  fair  with  the  tribes." 

Reach  Jodi  Rave  Lee  at  473-7240  or  jrave@journalstar .com. 
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Interior's  Norton  insults  tribes  by  rejecting  their  unanimous  voice 

Offering  insults  rather  than  consultation,  tribal  leaders  say  Norton  is  clueless  about  Indian 
country 

By  Brenda  Norrell 
Pechanga  Net 

ALBUQUERQUE  - American  Indian  tribes  unanimously  rejected  a proposed  BIA 
reorganization  crafted  behind  their  backs,  and  were  insulted  when  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  said  she  would  proceed  with  her  plan  anyway. 

"Absolutely  unbelievable!"  Hoopa  Valley  Chairman  Clifford  Lyle  Marshall 
said  in  the  audience  when  Norton  announced  she  would  not  withdraw  her 
proposal . 


Why  are  we  here?"  asked  Marshall. 

"We  are  simply  asking  to  be  consulted,  not  insulted,"  Navajo  President 
Kelsey  Begaye  told  Norton  and  BIA  Director  Neal  McCaleb  during  daylong 
testimony  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  downtown. 

Indian  leaders  from  every  corner  of  America  rejected  the  Interior's 
proposed  BIA  reorganization,  from  the  villages  of  Alaska  to  the  Great 
Plains,  from  the  mountains  of  Washington  state  to  the  Sonoran  Desert  and 
streets  of  California,  every  tribal  leader  and  every  American  Indian 
organization  rejected  it. 

Norton  said  she  would  proceed  anyway. 

"Secretary  Norton  is  in  a big  hurry  to  get  herself  out  of  trouble," 

Ernie  Stensgar,  chairman  of  the  Couer  D'Alene  Tribe  in  Idaho,  said  of  the 
ongoing  federal  lawsuit  of  missing  billions  in  trust  fund  dollars. 

"Stop!"  he  said  of  the  costly  reorganization  plan. 

" Pull  back  the  $300  million!" 

Dee  Pigsley,  chairwoman  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Siletz  in  Oregon, 
summed  up  Norton's  approach. 

In  her  address,  Pigsley  said  the  meeting  was  served  up  this  way:  "Do  you 
like  it?  Well,  it  might  be  too  bad." 

Soft-spoken  Rita  Martinez,  Tohono  O'odham  from  the  border  of  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  asked  Norton  why  she  could  not  withdraw  the  proposed 
reorganization,  which  would  create  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  Assets 
Management . 

"Why  not?"  Martinez  asked  Norton. 

Norton  responded,  "I  made  a good  faith  presentation  to  the  court  that  we 
are  committed  to  reforming  the  trust  fund. 

"I  am  going  to  stick  by  that." 

Susan  Williams,  attorney  for  Hualapai  and  other  tribes,  told  Norton  and 
McCaleb  they  are  proceeding  in  violation  of  federal  law. 

"Federal  law  requires  you  to  withdraw  your  proposal  until  you  have 
consulted  with  the  tribes." 

The  Navajo  Nation  presented  the  Interior  with  a Freedom  of  Information 
request  to  obtain  all  documents  involving  the  proposed  reorganization  and 
requested  that  consultation  be  halted  until  tribes  are  given  the  documents. 
However,  the  consultation  was  not  halted. 

Tohono  O'odham  Chairman  Edward  Manuel  said  the  consultation  violated  the 
true  spirit  of  consultation  and  federal  regulations  and  guidelines. 

launa  Majel,  Pauma  from  Calif.,  said  any  mention  of  the  meeting  in  the 
Federal  Register  classifying  it  as  consultation  must  be  removed. 

"We  can  not  have  consultation  without  documents  before  us." 

Reminding  the  Interior  of  the  sovereignty  and  history  of  Indian  Nations, 
she  said,  "We  have  lived  long  lives  of  the  theft  of  our  lands." 

Brian  Cladoosby,  chairman  of  the  Swinomish  Indian  Tribal  Community  in 
Washington  state,  found  the  Interior's  approach  unbelievable. 

"You  come  here  today  with  a proposal  I can't  see  or  read."  Cladoosby 
said  the  picture  hasn't  changed  much  in  the  past  140  years. 

After  tribal  leaders  said  they  have  no  documents  concerning  a BIA 
reorganization,  Norton  said,  "We  wanted  to  get  you  involved  before  we  had 
all  the  details  laid  out." 

Norton's  comment  dumbfounded  most  tribal  leaders,  attorneys  and  media  in 
the  packed  ballroom  at  the  Hyatt. 

Oglala  Sioux  Chairman  John  Yellow  Bird-Steele  said  the  proposed 
reorganization  without  consultation  smacks  of  the  abrogation  of  treaty 
rights . 

Yellow  Bird-Steele,  from  Pine  Ridge  in  South  Dakota,  issued  a warning  to 
tribal  leaders.  "We  have  heard  the  likes  of  this  before  when  smallpox 
blankets  were  pased  out. 

"The  weather  was  very  cold." 

Adamant  that  reasoning  with  the  Interior  was  futile,  he  said,  "Let's  get 
unanimous  in  our  opposition  instead  of  trying  to  reason  with  them." 

Indian  leaders  reminded  Norton  of  the  realms  of  trust  and  the  sacred 
responsibilities  to  the  land  and  people. 

"We  stand  here  today  and  talk  about  trust  and  reforming  trust,  but  we 
have  not  talked  about  what  trust  is,"  said  Mike  landreau,  chairman  of  the 


Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe  in  South  Dakota. 

"A  trust  is  not  just  money."  Dollars  and  resources  are  nothing  without 
the  cultural  idealism  necessary  for  American  Indian  survival,  he  said. 

Shoshone  Chairman  Ivan  Posey  from  Wyoming  said,  "We  do  not  own  the  land, 
the  land  owns  us.  We  are  Caretakers  of  the  land." 

When  Walla  Walla  and  other  tribal  leaders  attempted  to  impress  on  the 
Interior  the  sacred  nature  of  American  Indian  decision  making,  they  were 
rudely  interrupted  with,  "Your  five  minutes  are  up." 

"I've  given  you  our  best  shot,"  Norton  said. 

Teresa  Montgomery,  vice  chairman  of  the  Fallon  Paiute  Shoshone  in  Nevada 
told  Norton  and  McCaleb  the  process  was  an  insult. 

"It  is  an  insult  to  my  tribe  and  the  tribal  leaders  present." 

Hualapai  Vice  Chairwoman  Carrie  Imus  said  Norton  had  also  insulted  her 
people.  "Your  proposed  actions  threaten  our  people,  our  tall  pines,  our 
lands  in  the  canyon,  and  our  precious  Colorado  River." 

Tex  Hall,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  told 
the  Interior,  "We  are  greatly  concerned  that  this  plan  is  repeating  the 
failures  of  past  trust  reform  efforts." 

Hall  said  it  offers  only  a "short  term  cosmetic  change,"  to  the 
Interior's  long-term  history  of  squandering  tribal  resources  and  dollars. 

"Creating  a new  agency  does  not  create  trust  reform." 

As  for  the  Interior's  method.  Hall  said,  "Announce  and  defend  is  not 
consultation . " 

Jonathan  Windy  Boy,  Chippewa  Cree  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Large  Land 
Based  Tribes,  faced  Norton  directly  rather  than  the  audience.  Pointing  out 
that  his  coalition  represents  66  percent  of  the  landmass  of  Indian  country 
he  said  the  tribes  are  unanimous  in  rejecting  the  proposal  and  demanding 
an  affirmation  of  tribal  sovereignty  and  self-determination. 

"This  proposal  has  odors  of  termination,"  said  Ron  Allen,  chairman  of 
the  Jamestown  S'Klallam  in  Washington  state,  questioning  if  the  Interior 
still  has  an  interest  in  the  empowerment  of  Indian  tribes. 

"This  idea  is  a bad  idea,"  he  said  of  the  proposed  reorganization. 

Olney  Patt,  Sr.,  chairman  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs, 
Ore.,  said  of  the  reorganization,  "This  is  simply  a shifting  of  boxes." 

Hoopa  Valley  Chairman  Marshall  came  right  to  the  point  about  the 
proposed  appointment  of  Ross  Swimmer,  seated  with  the  Interior,  who  would 
serve  as  a new  assistant  secretary  on  trust  fund  operations. 

"Mr.  Swimmer  is  not  the  person  for  this  restructuring, " Marshall  said. 

"This  proposal  must  be  withdrawn.  I will  not  step  in  front  of  a moving 
train . 

"This  proposal  has  absolutely  no  support  from  Indian  country.  Would  it 
be  possible  for  you  to  acknowledge  this  today  and  withdraw  this  proposal 
before  you  leave?"  Marshall  asked. 

"This  is  not  consultation,  this  is  a scoping  meeting,"  said  San  Juan 
Pueblo  Vice  President  Doe  Garcia,  joined  by  other  New  Mexico  Pueblo 
leaders  rejecting  the  proposal. 

Many  tribal  leaders  questioned  just  how  familiar  Norton  is  with  Indian 
country. 

In  conclusion,  Norton  said,  "I  would  like  to  hear  alternatives,  we 
haven't  heard  a lot  of  these  today." 

Norton  said  a task  force  to  consider  the  reorganization,  recommended  by 
Hall,  may  be  a possibility. 

As  a clincher,  Norton  said  she  strongly  supports  the  self-determination 
option  tribes  have  of  withdrawing  their  trust  funds  from  the  Interior. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  Norton  was  resolute  in  her  decision  not  to 
rescind  the  BIA  reorganization  presented  to  federal  court  in  the  case  of 
missing  billions  in  trust  fund  dollars  where  she  is  facing  contempt  of 
court  charges. 

But  Norton  admitted  she  had  not  known  what  she  was  up  against. 

"I  understand  it  is  going  to  be  a much  more  difficult  process  than  I 
thought  it  might  be,  but  I do  want  to  work  with  you." 

While  Indian  leaders  nationwide  were  rejecting  the  reorganization. 
Senators  Tim  Johnson  and  Tom  Daschle  urged  the  Senate  Select  Committee  in 
Washington  not  to  approve  the  Interior's  request  for  reallocation  of 
hundreds  of  million  of  dollars  for  the  creation  of  the  new  Bureau  of 


Indian  Trust  Assets  Management. 

With  the  Interior's  website  and  e-mail  shut  down,  following  a federal 
judge's  orders  to  halt  the  possible  theft  of  trust  fund  dollars,  BIA  and 
tribes  across  the  nation  found  many  services  halted. 

While  some  leaders  called  the  Interior's  meeting  a "dog  and  pony  show," 
others  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  Norton  would  take  no  action  based  on 
the  unanimous  voice  of  Indian  leaders  and  withdraw  the  BIA  reorganization 
plan . 

Hoopa  Chairman  Marshall  asked,  "If  she  didn't  want  to  hear  us,  why  did 
she  ask  for  our  input?" 
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Wednesday,  December  12,  2001 

Santee  Sioux  Win  The  Battle  But  May  Flave  Lost  The  War 

The  Santee  Sioux  tribe  won  a huge  legal  victory  last  Friday  when  a 
federal  judge  ruled  that  the  tribe  can  keep  its  small  casino  located  on 
Highway  12  open  for  business. 

But  we  are  forced  to  wonder  if,  despite  winning  this  battle,  the  tribe 
has  lost  the  war  in  the  process. 

The  Ohiya  Casino  opened  in  Santee,  Neb.,  located  about  40  miles  west  of 
Yankton,  amid  hope  and  controversy  back  in  1996.  Tribal  officials  hoped 
the  gaming  operation  would  provide  a desperately  needed  economic  boost  for 
the  reservation,  which  faces  high  unemployment  and  rampant  poverty.  The 
controversy  sprang  from  Nebraska  law  which  prohibits  casino  gambling  in 
the  state.  However,  federal  law  allows  tribes  to  negotiate  agreements  with 
states  to  operate  casinos.  This  has  never  been  accomplished. 

The  state  and  the  tribe  have  fought  one  another  in  the  courts  for  years. 

A $3,000-a-day  fine  was  imposed  on  the  tribe  in  February  1999;  it  was 
raised  to  $6,000  a day  four  months  later.  The  fines  now  total  more  than  $4 
million . 

The  tribe  has  worked  hard  to  keep  the  casino  open.  It  moved  the 
operation  from  the  village  of  Santee,  located  several  miles  up  a spur  off 
U.S.  Highway  12,  to  a larger,  more  accessible  building  located  right  along 
the  highway.  More  significantly,  the  tribe  has  also  removed  the  70  or  so 
video  slot  machines  it  had  and  replaced  them  with  tab-dispensing  machines. 

In  his  decision  last  week,  U.S.  District  Judge  Joseph  Bataillon  ruled 
the  new  machines  are  no  different  from  "pickle"  machines  which  operate 
legally  throughout  Nebraska. 

At  press  time,  the  state  has  yet  to  decide  whether  it  will  appeal  the 
ruling. 

But  considerable  damage  has  already  been  done  to  the  tribe.  While  the 
new  machines  apparently  do  bring  the  operation  within  the  realm  of  legal 
satisfaction,  they  also  do  not  offer  the  kind  of  benefits  for  the  tribe 
that  were  harvested  from  the  video  slots.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
tab  machines  back  in  May,  Ohiya's  revenue  has  dropped  78  percent.  And 
there  is  also  the  matter  of  the  huge  fines  confronting  the  financially- 
strapped  tribe.  Tribal  lawyers  are  hoping  to  convince  the  government  to 
give  up  on  collecting  the  fines. 

Nevertheless,  those  hard  financial  numbers  are  discouraging,  especially 
when  considering  that  the  casino  currently  creates  15  jobs  that  help 
support  more  than  100  children  and  grandchildren,  according  to  tribal  vice 
chairperson  Thelma  Thomas.  The  revenues  also  help  fund  social  services  for 
the  reservation. 

We  hope  the  tribe's  legal  problems  are  behind  it  and  that  it  can  move  on. 


Tribal  officials  say  they  want  to  double  the  size  of  the  operation  and  add 
a bingo  parlor  to  the  gaming  menu. 

Economic  development  is  a rare  thing  for  the  isolated  Santee  Sioux 
reservation.  The  modest  Ohiya  Casino  is  a small  step  in  the  right 
direction.  We  hope  for  the  sake  of  the  tribe  that  it  has  not  been  crippled 
by  this  protracted  court  case.  If  the  fines  can  be  reduced  significantly 
or  erased,  that  would  help  a lot.  Otherwise,  the  Santee  Sioux  may  be 
paying  for  this  victory  --  and  not  building  its  fiscal  future  --  for  years 
to  come. 
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Choctaw  lake  being  stocked 
By  MITCH  LUCAS 
Democrat  reporter 

A new  $170  million  Choctaw  Indian  development  has  its  first  guests: 
90,000  baby  bluegill,  dumped  into  the  285-acre  lake  that  is  being  filled. 

Tribal  officils  held  a media  day  of  sorts  on  Thursday,  dumping 
truckloads  of  fish  into  Lake  Pushmataha,  named  after  the  former  Choctaw 
leader,  under  construction  off  Mississippi  16  west. 

The  1,000-acre  development  will  eventually  include  three  hotels,  a water 
park  and  a golf  course. 

One  of  the  hotels  will  be  situated  near  the  corner  of  Mississippi  16  and 
Black  lack  Road  west  of  the  Silver  Star  Casino  on  the  north  side  of  the 
highway. 

The  stocking  of  the  lake  with  fish  means  the  lake  is  right  on  schedule, 
said  Kirk  Morgan,  the  Tribe's  Agriculture  and  Rural  Development  director. 

"A  lot  of  people  would  say,  'They're  stocking  the  lake.  So  what?'" 

Morgan  said.  "But  this  is  just  the  beginning.  It  is  really  exciting  to  see 
what's  going  on  out  here." 

Private  John  Allen  National  Fish  Hatchery  in  Tupelo,  a part  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  was  in  charge. 

Several  Tribal  Council  members  were  on  hand,  including  Bogue  Chitto 
representative  Gerald  Stoliby. 

"Tourism  here  is  really  taking  off,"  said  Stoliby,  "and  our  research  has 
come  up  with  what,  we  believe,  is  a good  way  of  offering  even  more 
entertainment  to  bring  folks  here.  Naturally,  we're  excited  about  all  of 
this . " 

The  bluegill,  more  commonly  called  bream,  is  popular  among  fishermen  and 
is  just  the  first  phase  in  stocking  the  lake.  Bluegill  commonly  reach  a 
length  of  9 1/2  inches  and  a weight  of  12  ounces  to  a pound. 

About  15,000  channel  catfish  will  be  added  in  January,  15,000  largemouth 
bass  in  Dune  and  60,000  red  ear  sunfish  next  fall. 

"This  stocking  ratio  - 500  bream  per  acre,  plus  50  catfish  and  50  bass 
per  acre  - is  similar  to  what  the  service's  national  fish  hatcheries  use 
to  stock  native  fish  species  in  Tribal  lakes  and  national  wildlife  refuges 
in  the  Southeast,"  said  Ricky  Campbell,  manager  of  the  fish  hatchery. 

Campbell  said  more  bream  than  bass  and  catfish  are  stocked  because  bream 
are  the  main  food  base  for  the  bass  and  are  needed  to  maintain  proper 
balance. 

Before  stocking  the  lake,  the  new  lake  bed  had  to  be  cleared,  but  some 
wood  structure  was  left  to  allow  the  bream  to  create  spawning  beds. 

The  entrance  to  the  resort  will  be  about  3/4  of  a mile  from  the  Silver 
Star  and  Golden  Moon  sites  at  the  Black  Jack  Road  turn  off  Mississippi  16. 

A newly  completed  earthen  dam  is  located  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake. 


The  dam  is  2,100  feet  long,  and  520  feet  wide  at  its  base. 

The  lake  will  be  about  40  feet  deep,  officials  said. 

Lake  Pushmataha,  in  its  finished  form,  will  be  a 285-acne  lake  with  11.5 
miles  of  shoreline.  Tribal  leaders  are  constructing  the  lake  to  provide 
non-gaming  entertainment  for  tourists. 

The  first  phase  of  the  lake,  including  a $10  million  water  park  to  open 
in  the  upcoming  summer,  will  cost  about  $170  million.  The  projected  cost 
of  the  development  is  $750  million. 

The  first  phase  of  construction  will  also  include: 

* A $9  million,  9.5  acre  recreational  lagoon.  The  lagoon  will  feature 
islands,  several  waterfalls,  and  multiple,  lighted  hard-surface  walks 
around  its  edge. 

* A $30  million  fitness-wellness  center.  The  center  will  be  located  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  lagoon,  and  will  have  four  indoor  basketball 
courts,  a four-story  rock-climbing  wall,  two  racquetball  courts,  aerobic 
classrooms,  a 16-lane  bowling  alley  and  8,000  square-foot  arcade,  among 
other  features. 

* The  water  park.  The  park,  which  will  sit  next  to  the  lagoon  and 
adjacent  to  the  fitness-wellness  center. 

The  park  will  feature  multiple  types  of  swimming  pools,  a large  slide 
complex,  and  there  are  plans  to  construct  a "Master  Blaster,"  a large, 
roller-coaster-like  water  ride,  that  will  be  added  in  a future  phase. 

Marketing  experts  hired  by  the  Tribe  project  the  park  will  have  about 
240,000  visitors  annually. 

* A 200-room  hotel  and  connected  24,000-square-foot  expo  hall,  located  on 
the  south  edge  of  the  lagoon,  featuring  waterfront  rooms,  meeting  rooms, 
restaurant  dining  and  the  expo  hall,  which  will  boast  a 20,000  square-foot 
main  hall  and  4,000  square-foot  ballroom. 

* An  outdoor  plaza.  This,  according  to  Tribal  plans,  will  be  the  focal 
point  of  the  first  phase  of  development.  Many  of  the  facilities  have 
frontage  on  this  plaza,  which  will  overlook  the  lagoon. 

* An  outdoor  dance  pavilion,  sitting  on  a pier  built  out  in  the  lagoon. 

* An  arts  and  crafts  pavilion.  This  will  be  built  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  lagoon,  near  the  future  site  of  a Choctaw  cultural  center. 

* Championship  stickball  arena,  to  be  built  south  of  the  lagoon. 

* Memorial  island,  to  honor  Choctaw  veterans.  The  island  will  be  built 
along  the  western  edge  of  the  lagoon,  and  feature  landscaped  trails  with 
monuments,  telling  the  story  of  Choctaw  veterans  who  fought  in  various 
battles . 

* A labyrinth,  on  the  lagoon's  north  shore.  The  labyrinth,  or  maze,  will 
be  several  acres  in  size  (an  exact  acreage  has  not  been  stated) . Future 
phases  of  the  resort  include  a Choctaw  cultural  center  and  a golf  course 
similar  to  the  Dancing  Rabbit  Golf  Club,  which  would  offer  good  quality 
golf  at  a cheaper  rate. 
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Native  American  Preparatory  School  to  sell  Rowe  campus 
By  ERIKA  DAVILA/The  New  Mexican  December  12,  2001 

The  board  of  the  Native  American  Preparatory  School  announced  Tuesday 
that  financial  constraints  will  force  it  to  sell  its  existing  Rowe  campus 
and  find  a temporary  location  for  the  next  school  year. 

The  decision  to  move  the  school  was  made  by  trustees  over  the  weekend, 
largely  because  the  school  does  not  have  the  money  to  make  the  campus 


repairs  needed  at  this  time,  said  John  Berl,  board  treasurer. 

"If  you  don't  keep  things  up  as  well  as  you'd  like,  they  deteriorate, 
and  we  are  facing  the  necessity  at  this  point  of  doing  some  major  work," 
Berl  said. 

The  needs  include  new  roofs,  electrical  wiring  to  hook  up  technology  and 
a gymnasium,  which  the  school  has  never  had,  Berl  said. 

The  school  has  an  annual  operating  budget  of  about  $2  million,  and  the 
cost  to  revamp  the  1, 500-acre  existing  campus  could  run  as  much  as  $800, 
000,  said  Lee  Cook,  president  of  the  school. 

Berl  said  the  board  is  looking  at  leasing  a temporary  site  for  the 
2002/2003  school  year,  possibly  with  the  idea  of  sharing  space  with  an 
existing  school.  He  said  the  board  was  exploring  the  possibility  of  two 
locations  in  the  area  but  would  not  say  where  those  might  be. 

The  school  would  like  to  find  a permanent  location  the  following  year, 
he  said. 

The  school  has  had  deficits  of  up  to  $1  million  each  year  for  the  last 
three  years  and  has  had  to  cut  into  its  endowment  to  make  up  for  the 
shortage,  Berl  said.  Moving  to  a new  location  would  save  the  school  money, 
he  added. 

Berl  also  mentioned  the  sale  of  the  existing  campus  could  bring  in  a 
significant  amount  for  the  school. 

But  the  reasons  for  moving  are  not  all  financial,  officials  said. 

Berl  said  the  present  site  is  too  isolated,  and  the  board  would  like  the 
school  to  be  in  a more  dynamic  location. 

"It  doesn't  have  access  to  museums  and  other  things  that  can  be  part  of 
students  learning,"  Berl  said  of  the  campus. 

The  school  recently  made  headlines  after  three  administrators  were  fired 
as  part  of  what  Cook  called  an  "organizational  reassessment." 

At  the  time.  Cook  said,  the  terminations  were,  in  part,  to  allow  the 
school  to  have  team  members  who  could  work  well  together. 

Tuesday,  Cook  reiterated  the  move  would  be  part  of  the  school's 
transition  and  would  be  done  for  the  "well-being"  of  students. 

"This  location  is  not  amenable  to  the  kind  of  growth  and  the  kind  of 
academic  environment  we'd  like  to  be  in,"  Cook  said.  "(We  need)  an 
environment  that  increases  (the  students')  social  skills  and  community 
interaction . " 

Cook,  who  was  hired  in  August,  has  also  said  in  the  past  the  school 
isn't  drawing  enough  students  from  tribes  across  the  nation.  Tuesday,  he 
said  he  was  not  opposed  to  looking  for  a permanent  site  for  the  school 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  The  school  currently  has  80  students  from  30 
tribes  nationwide. 

The  school  started  in  1988  as  a private  summer  program  for  Native 
American  students  across  the  country.  In  1995,  it  became  a full-time, 
four-year  resident  college-preparatory  school. 

The  board  has  talked  with  real-estate  agents  about  selling  the  existing 
property,  but  has  not  yet  chosen  anyone,  Berl  said. 
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'Navajo  gypsies' 

Native  American  students  call  for  firing  of  principal  for  'racist'  comment 
By  Nathan  3.  Tohtsoni 
The  Navajo  Times 

CORTEZ,  Colo.  (Dec.  6,  2001)  - In  the  motion  picture  Snatch  starring  Brad 
Pitt,  a character  asks  another,  "What  do  you  know  about  gypsies?" 


The  response  is,  "I  know  they're  not  to  be  trusted." 

That's  the  negative  feeling  18-year-old  Marvina  Pete  has  been 
experiencing  at  Montezuma-Cortez  High  School  since  she  said  her  principal, 
Mark  Rappe,  uttered  the  phrase,  "Navajo  gypsies." 

The  alleged  comment  was  made  during  an  Oct.  2 faculty  meeting  when  the 
issue  of  the  high  school's  high  mobility  rate  (36  percent)  was  being 
discussed.  The  rate  has  affected  the  school's  Colorado  Student  Assessment 
Program  (C-SAP)  scores. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  the  state  of  Colorado  mandated  high  schools 
to  take  the  C-SAP  exam.  MCHS  scored  "low"  because  many  of  its  Native 
American  students  failed  to  complete  the  nine-hour  exam  because  they 
either  transferred  to  schools  on  nearby  reservations  or  skipped  it  all 
together . 

Pete  acknowledges  that  many  Navajo  and  Ute  Mountain  Ute  students  attend 
MCHS  for  a quarter  or  a semester  before  transferring  to  other  communities, 
but  she  said  that  doesn't  give  anyone  the  right  to  make  that  sort  of 
comment.  Many  of  those  students  commute  from  the  reservation  daily,  she 
said . 

Pete,  a senior,  considers  Cortez  her  home.  She  wants  Rappe  to  be 
disciplined . 

Pete  was  born  in  Farmington  and  attended  one  year  of  elementary  school 
in  Newcomb,  N.M.  She  has  always  been  proud  to  say  she's  from  Cortez,  at 
least  until  recently.  She  said  if  Rappe  is  not  fired,  most  of  the  79 
Navajo  students  could  be  gone  by  semester's  end. 

"The  students  I've  talked  to  all  agree,  if  nothing  is  done,  we're 
transferring  out,"  Pete  said.  "We  feel  if  this  isn't  done,  we  don't  feel 
important  - that  they  don't  see  us  as  being  a part  of  the  community  or  as 
equals . " 

Region-1  Superintendent  Bill  Thompson  said  the  situation  is  being 
addressed  and  would  not  comment  beyond  that. 

Missing  the  point 

Rappe,  in  his  third  year  as  principal,  apologized  over  the  school's 
television  monitors  a few  days  after  making  the  comment,  students  say. 

That  has  been  his  only  public  acknowledgement.  He's  avoided  all  news  media 
inquiries.  He  did  not  return  a message  left  by  the  Navajo  Times. 

Pete  didn't  accept  Rappe' s apology  and  since  then,  she  has  appeared 
before  two  school  board  meetings  and  conducted  two  community  meetings. 

"To  me,  it  was  more  of  an  explanation  of  why  he  used  it,  it  wasn't  an 
apology,"  Pete  said.  "He  said  it  was  taken  out  of  context.  A true  apology 
would  be  a straight  out,  'I'm  wrong  and  I'm  sorry,'  not  an  explanation  and 
then,  'I'm  sorry. ' " 

In  the  school's  November  newspaper.  The  Panther  Press,  fellow  student 
Kyle  Wilson,  an  Anglo,  wrote  a column,  "Forgive  but  don't  forget."  The 
column  listed  other  forms  of  slurs  that  are  used  with  regularity  like 
Blonde  jokes,  "band  fag,"  "fat"  and  "stupid  jocks." 

Pete  feels  that  Wilson  is  missing  the  point. 

"It's  easy  for  him  to  say  that  because  nothing  was  said  to  him,"  she 
said.  "Yeah,  we  use  those  words  everyday,  but  you  don't  hear  'Navajo 
gypsies'  everyday.  It's  something  that  takes  some  thinking. 

"That  sort  of  hatred  has  to  come  from  somewhere,"  she  said.  "He  didn't 
feel  the  pain  I went  through.  We  want  (Rappe)  fired  for  the  pain  I've  seen 
my  peers,  friends  and  family  have  experienced.  It  can't  be  justified  by  a 
month  without  pay." 

At  the  Nov.  13  board  meeting,  Pete  was  invited  into  an  executive  session 
with  the  school  board  to  discuss  a solution.  She  won't  discuss  what 
occurred,  but  said  Rappe's  termination  is  a concern  among  her  schoolmates. 

"I'm  not  a hateful  person,"  she  said,  "but  we  want  him  out  because  of 
how  he  handled  the  situation." 

Sister's  Cornellia  and  Tashina  Vigil  have  also  said  that  they  would 
transfer  out  of  MCHS  if  Rappe  remains  at  the  helms. 

"Basically  it's  wrong  what  he  said  and  stuff,"  Tashina,  a sophomore, 
said.  "You  know  if  a Native  American  said  it,  the  whole  school  would  be 
all  going  crazy  saying  we're  racist.  If  we  said  something  really  mean 


about  the  White  people,  we'd  be  accused  and  kicked  out  of  the  school." 
Inappropriate  role  model 

What  concerns  Cornellia,  a senior,  is  that  Rappe  felt  "safe"  in  saying 
the  comment  to  an  all-Anglo  faculty.  It's  only  the  fact  that  the  comment 
became  public  knowledge  that  appears  to  bother  him,  she  said. 

"He  had  no  problems  in  saying  it,"  Cornellia  said.  "It  was  wrong  for  him 
to  say  it.  He's  our  role  model." 

Both  girls  indicated  that  they  would  live  with  an  aunt  in  Shiprock  and 
transfer  there. 

Junior  Marcus  Thomas,  17,  said  in  addition  to  Rappe  being  fired,  the 
reason  why  should  be  put  on  his  permanent  record. 

"It  wasn't  an  appropriate  thing  for  the  leader  of  our  school  to  say. 

It's  kind  of  frustrating  how  the  other  kids  see  you  now,  what  they're 
image  of  you  is  now,"  he  said. 

Cortez  Mayor  Doe  Keck  agreed  that  the  comment  was  inappropriate  for  a 
role  model  to  be  making.  He  said  the  town  has  been  working  on  improving 
its  image  with  Native  Americans  and  this  type  of  behavior  doesn't  help. 

"We  live  in  a diverse  world  and  we  should  respect  every  culture,  all 
races,"  Keck  said. 

The  comment  comes  at  a time  when  the  community  is  dealing  with  the 
killing  of  a 16-year-old  Navajo  boy.  Fred  Martinez  Dr.,  a freshman  at  MCHS 
was  allegedly  bludgeoned  to  death  by  a 17-year-old  Anglo  male  in  June. 

Family  members  speculate  the  crime  was  fueled  by  hate  because  Martinez 
was  openly  gay. 

Keck  said  neither  the  person  charged  in  the  murder  or  the  Navajo 
gypsies'  comment  are  a reflection  of  the  community. 

"I  don't  think  it's  characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  the  people  in  town 
Our  diversity  is  really  our  strength,  not  our  weakness,"  he  said. 

Sending  the  wrong  message 

Thompson  said  the  school  district  is  reviewing  the  situation.  He 
believes  that  Rappe  may  regret  making  the  statement.  He  would  not  comment 
beyond  that  other  than  to  say,  "it's  a personnel  matter  and  that's  the  way 
it's  going  to  be  handled." 

Region-1  has  3,200  students  in  its  13  schools  with  23  percent  being 
Native  American.  MCHS  has  nearly  800  students  with  148  Native  American. 

Thompson  said  a diversity  task  force  and  an  Indian  club  at  the  high 
school  have  been  created  in  response  to  the  students'  request.  A half-day 
of  cultural  activities  is  currently  being  discussed,  he  said. 

Katie  Yazzie,  a concerned  parent,  traveled  to  Window  Rock  to  bring  the 
issue  to  the  attention  of  President  Kelsey  Begaye.  The  tribal  officials 
she  met  with  gave  her  a deadline  to  present  all  relevant  information. 

Pete  missed  an  afternoon  of  classes  to  meet  that  deadline.  She  also 
missed  being  on  the  varsity  girl's  basketball  team  because  she  missed 
tryouts  to  make  a presentation  to  the  school  board  on  Oct.  13.  After  three 
years  of  playing  varsity,  she  is  not  playing  her  final  year. 

A Dec.  18  school  board  meeting  is  scheduled  during  which  Thompson  will 
share  the  findings  of  the  review  to  the  board. 

Pete  said  although  the  Indian  club  and  cultural  day  are  steps  in  the 
right  direction,  she's  unsure  if  anything  would  be  learned  if  Rappe  is  not 
terminated . 

"If  they  choose  not  to  do  nothing,"  she  said,  "they're  sending  out  the 
message  that  anything  racial  can  be  said.  They're  sending  out  the  message 
that  racism  is  OK." 
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Voyage  to  rescue  a tribe's  history 
Tuesday,  December  11,  2001 
By  PAUL  SHUKOVSKY 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 

ORCAS  ISLAND  --  The  boat  slides  quietly  through  Thatcher  Pass  and  past 
Decatur  Island,  where  red-barked  madrone  trees  cling  to  the  rocky  bluffs. 

This,  Lena  Daniels  recalls,  was  the  Samish  highway. 

It  was  the  watery  road  that  Daniels  traveled  eight  decades  ago  in  a 
dugout  canoe,  long  before  the  U.S.  government  decided  her  people  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  a tribe;  long  before  a federal  judge  suffering  from 
Alzheimer's  disease  stripped  them  of  treaty  fishing  rights. 

Still  sure-footed  at  92,  Daniels  climbs  aboard  the  Paraclete  to  cruise 
through  the  San  Duan  Islands  and  back  to  her  childhood.  She  is  there  to 
help  her  tribe,  the  Samish  Nation,  recover  something  precious  taken  from 
them  long  ago. 

Until  now,  the  old  Indian  woman  never  thought  the  stories  of  her  youth 
mattered  to  anyone  but  the  members  of  her  tribe.  But  now,  such  stories 
could  determine  the  future  of  the  San  Duan  Islands. 

This  week,  the  Samish  plan  to  file  a lawsuit  in  federal  court  to  regain 
their  fishing  rights.  If  the  tribe  prevails,  it  could  use  its  newfound 
power  to  protect  the  fishery  by  restricting  development  in  the  San  Duan 
archipelago,  one  of  the  premier  vacation  spots  in  the  Northwest. 

A few  months  ago,  in  preparation  of  the  suit,  Daniels  joined  other 
Samish  elders  and  leaders  on  this  voyage  to  turn  living  history  into  legal 
testimony. 

Because  she  speaks  only  Samish  and  the  Indian  dialect  of  her  home  on  the 
Malahat  Reserve  north  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  Daniels'  son,  Randy,  translated 
as  she  told  her  stories. 

The  Paraclete  motors  past  Lopez  and  Shaw  to  a beach  on  the  northern  tip 
of  Orcas  Island,  the  spot  where  Daniels'  grandfather,  Boston  Tom,  made  his 
home. 

Suddenly,  the  old  lady's  face  is  filled  with  life. 

She  is  like  a girl  again  --  the  girl  who  would  paddle  with  her  family  to 
Boston  Tom's  beach  to  spend  the  golden  summer  days  catching  salmon. 

It's  been  more  than  70  years  since  Daniels  and  her  elders  were  barred 
from  that  beach. 

The  engine  on  the  Paraclete  is  quiet  now,  and  no  one  speaks,  except  the 
old  lady  in  a tongue  that  is  all  but  lost. 

As  the  Samish  prepare  for  their  lawsuit,  Daniels  is  one  of  several 
elders  whose  accounts  may  become  legal  testimony  of  a past  still  alive 
among  the  Samish  people. 

Daniels'  gnarled  hand  points  to  the  spot  where  her  family  set  their  reef 
nets.  The  lawyer  writes  a note. 

Her  old  eyes  glow  as  she  gazes  upon  her  home  place.  She  dabs  the  corner 
of  her  eye  with  a handkerchief. 

Took  land  for  payment 

Daniels  used  to  live  in  a house  on  this  beach. 

But  one  fall,  white  islanders  found  that  Boston  Tom  had  died  while  his 
family  was  away.  They  buried  his  body  in  the  village  of  Orcas. 

When  the  family  returned,  the  islanders  demanded  Boston  Tom's  beach  as 
payment  for  the  burial.  The  family  has  not  lived  there  since. 

Ken  Hansen,  the  tribal  chairman,  watches  as  the  old  lady  dabs  her  tears. 

"When,"  he  asks,  "does  someone  stand  up  and  say  the  United  States  made  a 
mistake?" 

Daniels  was  65  years  old  in  1974,  when  U.S.  District  Dudge  George  Boldt 
issued  his  landmark  ruling. 

He  said  that  Puget  Sound  tribes  whose  great-great-great-grandfathers  had 
signed  treaties  with  the  United  States  were  entitled  to  half  the  salmon 
catch . 

Then,  Boldt  had  to  decide  which  modern  tribes  were  entitled  to  those 
treaty  rights.  He  was  supposed  to  make  that  decision  in  1976,  but  became 


ill. 

Three  years  later,  on  Boldt's  last  day  as  a judge,  he  signed  an  order 
that  stripped  the  Samish  and  four  other  tribes  of  their  treaty  rights. 

Although  the  Samish  had  signed  a treaty  125  years  earlier,  Boldt  found 
that  they  no  longer  existed  as  a tribe.  What  no  one  knew  at  the  time  was 
that  a year  earlier,  Alzheimer's  disease  had  begun  eating  away  at  the 
judge's  ability  to  reason. 

The  tribe  went  through  16  years  of  legal  limbo,  all  the  while  fighting 
to  restore  its  federal  recognition. 

Then,  in  1995,  a federal  judge  in  Seattle  overturned  Boldt's  earlier 
ruling  and  decided  that  the  Samish  deserved  to  be  recognized  as  a tribe. 

The  judge  called  the  tribe's  quest  for  recognition  "a  protracted  and 
tortured  history  . . . made  more  difficult  by  excessive  delays  and 
governmental  misconduct"  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  lawyers  from 
the  Interior  Department. 

But  even  after  the  tribe  regained  recognition,  they  remained  stripped  of 
treaty  rights  as  a result  of  Boldt's  1979  ruling. 

In  their  lawsuit,  the  Samish  are  asking  that  Boldt's  last-minute  ruling, 
made  as  he  was  going  home  to  die,  be  re-examined. 

Sister-tribe  opposition 

To  reopen  Boldt's  22-year-old  ruling,  the  court  must  find  an  injustice 
or  judicial  error  that  harmed  the  tribe,  explained  Craig  Dorsay,  the 
lawyer  representing  the  Samish. 

Complicating  the  case  is  the  great  reticence  of  judges  to  overturn  long- 
standing decisions  that  have  been  upheld  on  appeal.  A further  concern  in 
this  case  is  deference  to  a deceased  judge  of  great  stature. 

Dorsay  said  Dustice  Department  lawyers  have  told  him  they  will  not 
oppose  the  tribe's  efforts  to  obtain  treaty  rights  as  long  as  the  issue  of 
Boldt's  Alzheimer's  disease  is  not  raised. 

Dorsay  has  no  plans  to  raise  the  issue.  Even  if  he  did,  it  would  not 
likely  affect  the  landmark  1974  decision  upholding  treaty  rights  because 
Boldt's  Alzheimer's  disease  did  not  begin  until  1978,  according  to  the 
judge's  death  certificate. 

It's  also  likely  that  the  Samish  will  face  opposition  from  sister  tribes 
that  don't  want  to  split  the  already  depleted  salmon  harvest  even  further. 

Treaty  rights  also  would  greatly  increase  the  Samish  tribe's  legal 
standing  to  influence  land  use  and  environmental  policies  in  the  San  Duans 
and  surrounding  waters. 

The  Samish,  who  have  been  sustained  in  their  years  of  legal  limbo  by  a 
fierce  determination  to  assert  their  rights  as  a sovereign  people,  have 
resolved  to  preserve  the  fishery  and  the  unique  character  of  the  San  Duans 
that  has  made  it  a tourism  magnet. 

"Today,  as  I travel  through  my  beloved  islands,  I have  fear  for  the 
pressures  that  threaten  the  sanctity  of  our  homeland,"  said  tribal 
chairman  Hansen. 

"I'm  afraid  of  the  30  million  gallons  of  raw  sewage  a day  that  are 
pumped  from  the  Victoria  sewage  system  into  the  straits.  I am  concerned 
for  the  natural  resources  with  single-hulled  oil  tankers  passing  by.  I'm 
worried  by  the  pressures  of  housing  development  along  the  shoreline. 

"There's  not  enough  herring  to  feed  the  salmon,  there's  not  enough 
salmon  to  feed  the  killer  whales  and  the  killer  whales  are  dying  because 
of  the  toxins  in  the  food  chain.  If  the  killer  whales  go,  humankind  is  not 
far  behind." 

If  Hansen  has  anything  to  say  about  it,  the  Samish  highway  that  Daniels 
paddled  so  many  years  ago  will  be  preserved  for  generations  to  come. 

P-I  reporter  Paul  Shukovsky  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8072 
or  paulshukovsky@seattlepi.com 
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December  10,  2001 

Natives  peacefully  leave  two  protest  camps  at  Sun  Peaks  Resort 

KAMLOOPS,  B.C.  (CP)  --  Protesters  peacefully  abandoned  both  protest  camps 
Monday  when  RCMP  served  a B.C.  Supreme  Court  injunction  ordering  the 
removal  of  the  two  camps  at  Sun  Peaks  Resort. 

Officers  then  dismantled  the  camps,  one  at  the  base  of  a ski  run  and  the 
other  at  McGillvary  Lake. 

The  enforcement  order  was  granted  last  Wednesday  but  the  judge  delayed 
implementation  until  Monday  to  allow  protesters  a chance  to  voluntarily 
remove  themselves  and  their  belongings. 

After  the  ruling,  some  aboriginals  in  the  court  shouted:  "We're  not 
leaving  our  land." 

Members  of  the  Neskonlith  Indian  band  said  Monday  they  will  continue 
their  fight  and  will  build  new  protest  camps. 

lustice  Alison  Beames  said  last  week  the  injunction  would  not  affect 
protesters  much  because  they  are  still  free  to  protest  and  set  up  winter 
camps  elsewhere. 

Protesters  maintain  that  the  land  Sun  Peaks  occupies  has  been  part  of 
their  traditional  territory  for  thousands  of  years  and  they  object  to  the 
resort's  planned  $70  million  expansion. 

During  the  hearing,  the  court  was  told  a native  camp  near  a newly 
created  ski  run  is  a hazard  to  skiers. 

The  camp  also  is  in  Sun  Peaks  Resort's  controlled  recreation  area.  The 
designation  gives  resort  officials  exclusive  control  of  the  area  through 
the  ski  season. 

Copyright  c.  2001,  Canoe  Limited  Partnership.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribal,  state  judges  make  history 
Sign  protocols  on  determining  jurisdiction 
Steve  Tomasko 
The  Daily  Press 

Monday,  December  10th,  2001  09:59:58  AM 

ODANAH  --  Tribal  and  state  judges  made  judicial  history  Friday  with  the 
signing  of  a set  of  protocols  to  determine  jurisdiction  between  state  and 
tribal  courts. 

The  protocols  have  been  in  the  works  for  about  a year.  The  agreement 
outlines  procedures  for  deciding  which  court,  tribal  or  state,  will  take 
jurisdiction  in  cases  where  either  could  prevail  --  an  issue  that's  often 
been  contentious  in  the  past. 

"For  as  long  as  I can  remember,  the  state  and  tribes  have  had  a running 
battle  over  who  has  jurisdiction  on  the  reservations,"  said  Bad  River  Band 
of  the  Lake  Superior  Tribe  of  Chippewa  Chief  ludge  Ervin  Soulier. 

The  agreement,  he  added,  will  not  end  the  battles,  "but  is  a step  in  the 
right  direction." 

Chief  ludge  Edward  Brunner  of  Wisconsin's  10th  ludicial  District  said 
it's  the  first  such  agreement  he  knows  of  in  the  nation. 

"I'm  excited  that  the  10th  District,  and  the  tribes  within  it,  are 
leading  the  way  in  furthering  tribal/state  court  relations  in  Wisconsin  as 


well  as  the  United  States/'  he  said.  "This  is  the  beginning  of  a new  era 
of  cooperation." 

At  a signing  ceremony  Friday,  complete  with  Native  American  honor  songs 
and  a tobacco  ceremony,  Brunner  and  representatives  from  four  northern 
Wisconsin  Chippewa  Tribes  made  the  agreement  official. 

Also  signing  the  protocols  were  Chief  Judges  Louis  Bearheart,  Robert 
Buffalo  and  Sheila  Corbine  respectively  from  the  St.  Croix,  Red  Cliff  and 
Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  along  with  Soulier  from  Bad 
River . 

The  need  for  the  agreement,  Soulier  said,  is  that  many  Wisconsin  tribal 
courts  are  expanding  services  to  their  members.  Sometimes  litigants  find 
themselves  in  a position  where  they  would  prefer  the  matter  be  heard  in 
tribal  court  or  state  court,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  opposing  party  in 
the  case  would  prefer  the  opposite  court.  "When  both  the  state  and  tribal 
courts  have  jurisdiction  over  the  matter,  the  question  arises,  which  court 
should  hear  the  case?  The  protocols  should  lead  all  parties  to  a rational 
solution  to  this  judicial  dilemma,"  Soulier  said. 

Specifically,  the  protocols  are  written  so  that  if  a tribal  and  state 
court  judge  are  presented  with  actions  concerning  the  same  issue  in  both 
courts  simultaneously  or  are  notified  that  such  a situation  will  soon 
occur,  each  judge  will  stay  the  case  in  their  own  court,  contact  their 
counterpart  judge.  Both  judges  will  then  entertain  arguments  from  the 
parties  to  determine  which  court  is  more  appropriate  to  hear  the  case. 

After  arguments,  the  tribal  and  state  court  judges  retire  to  deliberate 
and  decide  in  which  court  the  case  will  be  heard.  If  they  can  not  reach 
agreement  on  the  matter,  a third  judge  from  a pool  of  state  and  tribal 
judges  will  be  brought  in.  All  three  judges  then  hear  the  arguments  again 
and  attempt  to  decide  the  matter. 

Brunner  said  the  concept  for  the  agreement  came  out  of  the  "Teague  vs. 
Bad  River"  decision  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Supreme  Court.  The  justices 
basically  said  they  would  not  decide  on  jurisdiction  over  technical 
matters,  but  the  district  courts  should  figure  out  by  themselves  how  to 
handle  these  situations. 

The  protocols  were  drafted  by  Ashland  Circuit  Judge  Robert  Eaton, 

Ashland  Attorney  David  Seigler  and  Bad  River  Tribe  General  Counsel  Kevin 
Osterbauer . 

After  review  and  revision,  the  four  tribes  adopted  the  protocols. 

"Finally  it's  time  that  the  state  realized  that  there's  more  than  one 
way  to  do  something  and  they're  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  tribal 
courts,"  Brunner  said. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Murphy  McGinnis  Interactive/Ashland  Daily  Press. 
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Stores  lose  legal  battle  on  cigarette  tax 
By  AGNES  PALAZZETTI 
News  Staff  Reporter 
12/15/2001 

The  convenience  store  industry  has  lost  its  long-running  battle  to  force 
New  York  State  to  collect  taxes  on  sales  of  tobacco  and  fuel  products  on 
Indian  reservations,  as  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  hear  its 
legal  challenge. 

"The  door  to  any  further  legal  challenges  has  been  closed  to  us,"  said 
James  Calvin,  president  of  the  New  York  Association  of  Convenience  Stores, 
"but  we  are  not  giving  up. 

"We  intend  to  continue  our  campaign  to  have  the  state  enforce  its  own 


law  that  mandates  Indians  collect  sales  excise  taxes  on  reservation  sales 
to  non-Indians." 

Joseph  F.  Crangle,  who  has  represented  business  people  from  the  Seneca, 
Tonawanda  Seneca  and  Mohawk  tribes  in  the  tax  battle  for  the  past  five 
years,  called  the  high  court's  decision  earlier  this  week  "a  victory  for 
the  Indians." 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  with  New  York  State's  highest  court's 
finding  that  Indian  sovereignty  is  unique  and  must  be  treated  differently 
than  any  other  political  subdivision,"  Crangle  said. 

Calvin  also  criticized  Gov.  George  E.  Pataki's  latest  proposal  for 
another  tax  increase  of  39  cents  on  a pack  of  cigarettes. 

The  state  already  has  the  highest  cigarette  tax  in  the  nation. 

With  the  proposed  increase,  the  state  tax  would  go  to  $1.50  from  the 
current  $1.11  per  pack.  That  means  smokers  would  pay  $15  in  state  taxes 
for  a carton  of  cigarettes. 

If  approved,  it  would  give  the  Indians  the  opportunity  to  sell 
cigarettes  $15  a carton  cheaper  than  the  convenience  stores. 

The  Indians  collect  and  pay  federal  taxes  on  cigarettes  and  gasoline. 
Calvin  said  the  increase  "would  accelerate  the  tax-evasion  stampede  that 
has  already  left  law-abiding  mom-and-pop  stores  struggling  to  survive." 

The  tax  battle,  which  began  more  than  six  years  ago,  involved  two 
violent  confrontations  between  the  state  and  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians. 

Three  years  ago,  Pataki  promised  the  Indians  that  the  state  would  end 
its  efforts  to  collect  excise  taxes  on  reservation  sales  to  non-Indians. 

"The  state  claimed  in  court  that  they  had  tried  everything  to  solve  this 
problem,  but  because  the  Native  American  tribes  were  unwilling  to  collect 
taxes,  because  they  are  immune  from  legal  action  and  because  of  the  risk 
of  violent  confrontation,  it  was  impossible,  so  the  state  gave  up,"  Calvin 
said . 

The  convenience  stores'  legal  position  was  that  the  state  Department  of 
Taxation  and  Finance's  policy  allowing  the  Indian  retailers  to  sell 
tobacco  and  fuel  products  without  collecting  sales  and  excises  taxes  was 
"unfair,  unconstitutional  and  un-American." 
e-mail:  apalazzetti@buffnews.com 
Copyright  c.  1999  - 2001  The  Buffalo  News. 
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December  13,  2001 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

As  a person  or  entity  with  a published  interest  in 
"Indian"  matters,  we  wish  to  respectfully  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  lawsuit: 

Carlos  Segura,  et  al.,  v.  Texas  Dept,  of  Human  Services,  et  al. 

No.  01-50539  now  pending  in  the  5th  Cir.  Court  of  Appeals: 

Segura  v.  TDHS,  is  a lawsuit  which  presents,  as  a matter  of  first 
impression,  the  position  that  Whites  and  "Indian"  status  and  identity  were 


developed  invidiously  and  in  ex  parte  fashion  for  self-serving  reasons  and 
to  the  intentional  exclusion  of  the  "Indian"  People  by  the  White  Courts  in 
the  U.S.  and  furthermore,  that  all  said  development  was  done  outside  of 
South  Texas,  wherefore,  it  was  not  in  accord,  or,  affected  by,  the  unique 
historical  situation  existing  here. 

That  the  White  Courts'  development  of  the  law  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Whites  in  areas  of  the  U.S.  which  are  north,  east  and  west  of  Texas,  with  a 
focus  upon  the  "Government  to  Government"  relationship  with  "Indian"  Groups, 
and  particularly  such  as  developed  based  upon  the  federal  trust  relationship 
which  is  held  by  U.S.  Courts  to  now  be  based  on  the  Treaty  relationship, 
which  has  been  non-existent  in  South  Texas. 

Thus,  Segura  v.  TDHS,  presents,  for  the  first  time  ever,  the  South  Texas 
"Indian"  issue,  where  local  "Indian"  individuals,  with  no  treaty  or  treaty 
making  history,  who  have  not  fully  assimilated  into  White  Society,  and  whose 
Ancestors  were  coerced  either  into  becoming  White,  or,  disguising  their 
identity  to  survive,  still  retain  the  right,  as  individuals,  to  proclaim 
their  indigenous  background  here  and  now.  The  legal  reality  challenged  is 
that  which  is  not  understood  relative  to  "Indians"  existing  on  Reservations 
but  entails  their  becoming  White  by  merely  undertaking  some  act  which  is 
subsequently  interpreted  by  White  Tribunals  as  having  severed  the  "Indian" 
and  thus  "incompetent  ward"  relationship  but  also  the  unique  status  of 
"Indian"  persons. 

Because  of  your  published  interest,  we  wish  to  accord  you  notice  that  the 
entire  Brief  of  Appellants,  was  just  filed  (12  11  01)  and  may  be  viewed  and 
downloaded  in  its  entirety  at: 

http: //www. starseednetwork. com/naciones_indigenas /litigation /cases/ segura_vs 
_the_texas_dept_of_human_resources/12_12_01. html  Please  advise  as 
appropriate.  With  all  due  respect: 

Rodolfo  Rivera  Munoz,  Aho. 
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BIA  officer  shoots,  kills  teen  on  Duck  Valley  reservation 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
December  10,  2001 

OWYHEE,  Nev.  - A U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  law  officer  responding  to 
a domestic  dispute  early  Sunday  shot  and  killed  a teenager  at  a residence 
on  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation,  BIA  officials  said  Monday. 

lake  Thomas,  19,  a member  of  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation  Tribe,  was  shot 
twice  in  the  upper  torso.  He  was  transported  to  the  Owyhee  Community 
Health  Facility,  where  he  was  pronounced  dead  on  arrival. 

The  officer,  whose  name  was  being  withheld  by  the  agency,  was  called  to 
a Duck  Valley  Indian  Reservation  residence  around  4 a.m.,  according  to  the 
police  report. 

Thomas  met  the  officer  at  the  door  and  a physical  altercation  ensued 
with  the  officer  suffering  wounds  to  his  face,  federal  agents  told  the 
Elko  Daily  Free  Press. 

During  the  altercation,  the  officer  drew  his  weapon,  a Glock  .40-caliber 
handgun,  and  shot  Thomas  twice. 

Marc  A.  Leber,  a BIA  criminal  investigator  for  the  BIA's  Eastern  Nevada 
Agency  in  Elko,  said  alcohol  appeared  to  have  been  involved  in  the 
incident.  No  other  details  were  immediately  available. 

"The  shooting  occurred  after  the  officer  had  been  at  the  residence  for 
about  10  to  15  minutes  and  it  is  unknown  whether  Thomas  was  armed,"  Leber 
told  the  Daily  Free  Press. 

Thomas'  mother,  Brenda  Scissons,  was  the  reporting  party  and  according 


to  Leber  there  were  other  youths  in  the  home  and  two  witnesses  to  the 
shooting. 

The  officer  has  been  placed  on  immediate  leave  pending  the  outcome  of  a 
federal  investigation  of  the  shooting. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
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Mother  of  Nevada  teen  slain  by  BIA  officer  says  he  was  unarmed 
Associated  Press 
12/13/2001  05:00 

The  mother  of  a teen-ager  who  was  slain  by  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
police  officer  said  the  officer  shot  her  unarmed  son  in  the  back  after  a 
struggle  at  their  home  on  the  Duck  Valley  Indian  Reservation. 

lake  Thomas,  19,  a member  of  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation  Tribe,  was  shot 
twice  in  the  upper  torso  early  Sunday  by  a BIA  agent  responding  to  a 
domestic  dispute,  BIA  officials  said. 

Thomas  was  transported  to  the  Owyhee  Community  Flealth  Facility,  where  he 
was  pronounced  dead  on  arrival.  The  BIA  has  refused  further  comment 
pending  the  outcome  of  an  investigation.  The  FBI  also  is  investigating. 

Thomas'  mother,  Brenda  Scissons,  42,  Duck  Valley,  said  she  was  the  one 
who  called  police  to  the  house  about  4 a.m.  because  her  son  had  been 
drinking  whiskey  and  had  a tendency  to  become  violent  when  he  was  drunk. 

"I  only  wanted  them  to  put  him  in  the  drunk  tank  until  he  sobered  up.  I 
didn't  think  he  would  be  killed, "she  told  the  Elko  Daily  Free  Press. 

"People  in  the  community  have  told  me  that  the  BIA  police  are  saying  the 
officer  had  multiple  stab  wounds  and  that  my  son  was  shot  from  the  front, 
"she  said. 

But  Scissons  said  it's  not  true.  She  said  her  son  was  unarmed.  She  said 
he  was  wearing  a short-sleeved  T-shirt  and  could  not  have  concealed  a 
weapon.  She  said  the  officer  hit  him  in  the  head  with  his  flashlight  and 
they  struggled  before  he  was  shot. 

"My  son  never  hit  him  with  his  fist  or  anything.  They  hit  the  rocking 
chair  and  fell  to  the  floor  and  the  officer  tried  to  get  his  cuffs  out  and 
dropped  them  on  the  floor, "she  said. 

Scissons  said  her  son  has  been  arrested  by  BIA  police  a few  years  ago 
after  he  struggled  with  an  officer. 

"They  know  he  couldn't  stand  to  be  restrained  or  in  handcuffs, "she  said. 

She  estimated  they  struggled  for  about  10  minutes  and  both  were  on  their 
knees  when  she"got  lake's  attention  and  I tried  to  get  him  to  stop 
fighting. 

"Fie  tried  to  get  up  himself  and  when  he  was  getting  up  ...  the  officer 
told  him  to  calm  down." 

At  that  point,  she  said,  the  officer  pulled  his  gun  out  of  his  holster 
and  shot  Thomas  in  the  back  while  he  was  still  on  his  knees  and  looking  at 
her . 

The  BIA  has  not  identified  the  officer,  who  is  on  a paid  leave  of 
absence  pending  the  investigation.  But  Larry  Berger,  a New  York  attorney 
representing  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Association,  identified 
the  officer  as  Patrick  Pipe. 

"It  is  much  too  early  to  give  a substantive  comment  about  these  events, 
"Berger  said. 

Officials  at  the  Boise  St.  Alphonsus  Flospital  confirmed  that  Pipe  was 
treated  and  released  Sunday,  the  day  of  the  shooting. 

Scissons  said  her  17-year-old  daughter  charged  the  officer  and  he  shot 
her  with  mace  on  the  porch.  She  said  she  heard  her  son  gurgling  blood  and 


she  tunned  him  on  his  side,  then  went  outside. 

"I  told  the  officer  to  call  the  ambulance  because  I thought  lake  was 
dying, "she  said. "He  told  me  to  go  back  inside  on  he  would  shoot  me." 

Later,  she  said  the  officer  handcuffed  her  and  told  her  she  was  under 
arrest.  She  said  she  was  freed  after  an  ambulance  left  with  her  son. 

Richard  Armstrong,  law  enforcement  commander  for  the  BIA's  district 
office  in  Phoenix,  said  in  a news  release  Monday  that  the  officer 
confronted  Thomas  and  arrested  him. 

"The  suspect  resisted  being  placed  under  arrest  and  a physical  fight 
ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  police  officer  being  assaulted,  sustaining 
facial  lacerations  and  bruises  on  his  upper  eyelid,  jaw  and  head, 
"Armstrong  said  at  the  time. 

"The  suspect's  failure  to  cease  his  physical  attack  on  the  police 
officer  resulted  in  the  officer  shooting  the  suspect  twice, "he  said. 

Armstrong  was  out  of  the  office  and  not  available  for  comment  Thursday, 
a BIA  spokeswoman  said. 

BIA  Criminal  Investigator  Marc  Leber  did  not  immediately  return  a 
telephone  call  seeking  comment  Thursday.  He  told  the  Elko  newspaper  three 
separate  and  independent  investigations  are  currently  under  way. 

The  first  is  administrative  and  is  being  conducted  by  BIA  internal 
affairs  to  determine  whether  the  officer  acted  within  bureau  policy. 

The  second  is  a criminal  investigation,  which  Leber  is  handling. 

Agents  from  the  FBI's  office  in  Boise  also  are  investigating,  he  said. 

Leber  said  if  the  case  goes  to  trial  it  will  be  held  in  Boise  because 
the  crime  occurred  on  the  Idaho  side  of  the  reservation. 

Copyright  c.  Reno  Gazette- Journal,  a Gannett  Co.  Inc.  Newspaper. 
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FEBRUARY  6,  2001  MARKS  27  YEARS  OF  SHAME 
RENEW  YOUR  SUPPORT  FOR  LEONARD  PELTIER! 

Nearly  27  years  ago,  on  February  6,  1976,  Leonard  Peltier  was  arrested. 
From  that  day  forward  Leonard  Peltier  has  lived  his  life  from  the  confines 
of  a prison  cell.  For  some,  the  27  year  old  struggle  to  free  Peltier  has 
become  hopeless  and  mundane,  with  the  same  efforts,  the  same  obstacles, 
and  the  same  defeats  year  after  year.  For  Leonard  Peltier,  time  passes 
even  slower,  with  the  same  prison  walls  and  the  same  prison  clothes,  and 
the  same  routines  never  changing.  For  Leonard  Peltier,  February  6 
approaches  like  a nightmare  that  seems  inevitably  to  repeat  itself, 
bringing  the  realization  of  yet  another  year  spent  in  prison,  away  from 
family,  friends  and  an  ever-changing  world. 

However,  the  year  2002  will  be  far  different  than  any  other.  For  the 
first  time  the  FBI  and  other  officials  will  be  directly  challenged  for 
lying  and  deceiving  those  who  had  the  authority  and  duty  to  correct  this 
grave  injustice  long  ago.  Also,  the  year  2002  will  very  likely  involve  the 
exposure  of  evidence  suppressed  for  decades,  shedding  new  light  upon 
Leonard  Peltier's  case  and  the  struggle  from  which  his  case  was  born. 

Let's  mark  February  6,  2002  by  renewing  our  commitments  and  active 
support  and  by  preparing  for  the  months  to  follow.  Without  you,  hope  for 
justice  collapses.  With  you,  the  year  is  bound  to  bear  many  promising 
developments,  developments  that  could  very  well  lead  to  freedom. 

Until  Freedom  Is  Won! 

The  New  Peltier  Justice  Campaign 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to 


lpdc-on@mail-list . com 


"RE ; Take  Action  February  6"  

Date:  Mon,  17  Dec  2001  12:03:51  -0600 
From:  "LPDC"  <lpdc@freepeltier.org> 

Sub j : Take  Action  February  6!  (part  2) 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@freepeltier .org> 

SUPPORT  LEONARD  PELTIER 
TAKE  ACTION  ON  FEBRUARY  6! 

COORDINATE  LOCAL  EVENTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Commemorate  February  6th  by  enlisting  your  friends,  family,  and  communities 
around  "Until  Freedom  Is  Won,  the  Campaign  for  Truth  and  Justice!"  Flold 
events  or  facilitate  activities  that  will  spread  awareness  about  the  new 
strategies,  while  galvanizing  active  support.  Flere  are  some  ideas  which 
have  worked  well  in  the  past: 

Potluck/Meeting 

Invite  friends,  family,  local  organizations,  fellow  supporters,  and 
potential  supporters  to  a potluck  and  planning  meeting.  Discuss  the  case 
and  the  new  strategies  and  plan  outreach,  fundraising  and  mobilization 
efforts  for  the  months  to  come.  If  a hearing  is  granted  for  the  Motion  to 
Reduce  Sentence,  it  could  be  scheduled  as  early  as  this  spring  or  summer. 

If  granted,  it  will  be  held  in  Fargo  North  Dakota.  Flearings  in  both  the 
Civil  Rights  case  and  the  FOIA  case  could  be  scheduled  as  early  as  Fall  of 
2002.  Those  hearings  will  occur  in  Washington,  DC.  Preparing  on  a local 
level  to  support  these  cases  might  include: 

+Planning  fundraisers 

+Planning  to  send  delegates  from  your  group  to  hearings 
+Planning  outreach  efforts,  such  as  regular  leafleting  in  a public  place, 
video  showings,  or 
talks . 

+Visiting  local  churches,  labor  unions,  civil  and  human  rights  organizations 
to  ask  for  endorsements,  participation  and  support. 

Vigil 

Hold  a vigil  on  or  around  February  6.  Invite  local  organizations,  church 
members,  tribal  members,  and  general  public  to  attend.  Alert  the  media  and 
announce  the  new  strategies  at  the  vigil.  Inform  attendees  of  ways  to  get 
involved  on  a local  level. 

Fundraiser 

Hold  a benefit  concert  with  local  bands,  a poetry  reading,  or  Indian  taco  or 
bake  sales  to  raise  funds  for  the  LPDC.  Use  the  fundraiser  to  distribute 
information  and  announce  the  new  strategies. 

Leafleting 

If  you  are  not  in  a position  to  coordinate  an  event  on  February  6,  consider 
leafleting  in  a busy  area  to  generate  more  awareness.  Hand  out  the 
informational  brochure  available  on  our  web  site,  and  ask  those  who  show 
interest  to  subscribe  to  our  e-mail  list  serve  or  newspaper.  Click  here  to 
download  the  brochure:  http://www.freepeltier.Org/download_outreach.htm#top 

Sponsor  an  LPDC  speaker 

Organize  a speaking  engagement  for  a member  of  the  LPDC  Speakers  Bureau. 
Click  here  to  find  out  how: 

http : //www. f reepeltier . org/ speakers_bureau . htm#top 
Be  creative! 

Let  us  know  what  your  ideas  and  plans  are  for  generating  support  for  Leonard 
Peltier.  Use  your  experience  and  talent  to  raise  awareness,  funds,  and 
active  support. 


Additional  suggestion: 

Please  take  up  collections  to  support  the  new  campaign  at  any  function  you 
may  orchestrate.  Feel  free  to  download  the  fund  drive  brochure  from  our  web 
site,  which  explains  what  our  funding  needs  consist  of.  The  LPDC 
desperately  needs  finances  to  support  the  work  of  the  legal  team,  and  to 
mobilize  a major  support  effort.  We  are  currently  prevented  from  doing  all 
that  needs  to  be  done  to  support  and  facilitate  these  efforts  because  of  a 
lack  of  funds. 

Please  notify  us  if  you  will  be  sponsoring  an  event  or  activity  on  February 
6 so  that  we  can  help  you  publicize  it.  Your  ideas  may  also  inspire  others 
to  take  action.  Thank  you  for  your  dedication  and  support. 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

Until  Freedom  Is  Won! 

The  New  Peltier  Justice  Campaign 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to 
lpdc-on@mail-list . com 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Tuesday,  Dec  11,  2001  7:48  PM 
From:  "Janet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : Prisoner  Issues 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http : //www. okit . com/news/2001/ dec/lakotarights . html 

Lakota  Man's  rights  Denied  in  State  Penitentiary 
by  Ruth  Steinberger 

(Deer  Lodge,  MT)  --  Manuel  Redwoman,  Lakota,  is  in  administrative 
segregation  in  the  state  penitentiary  of  the  Montana  Department  of 
Corrections,  at  Deer  Lodge,  Montana.  Information  from  telephone  interviews 
with  Redwoman,  as  well  as  extensive  documentation,  reveals  that  Redwoman, 

37,  has  spent  10  months  in  the  maximum  segregation  unit  without  any 
"write-ups"  or  even  minor  incidents.  Redwoman  was  also  denied  a due 
process  hearing  before  he  was  moved  to  the  high  control  unit.  According  to 
Redwoman,  his  restricted  incarceration  was  the  result  of  retribution  for 
speaking  out  against  a counselor  at  the  facility,  and  for  advocating  for 
the  religious  and  cultural  rights  of  Native  Americans  incarcerated  in  the 
state  of  Montana. 

Manuel  Redwoman  was  transferred  to  the  Administrative  Segregation  Unit 
of  Montana  State  Prison  immediately  after  making  a complaint  against  Unit 
Counselor,  Deb  Flust.  Redwoman  contends  that  he  complained  that  treatment 
program  groups  that  Hust  was  supposed  to  run  were  never  scheduled. 

Successful  completion  of  the  entire  the  treatment  program  is  vital  to 
completing  requirements  for  parole.  On  February  22,  2001,  Redwoman  sent  a 
letter  to  Deputy  Warden  Myron  Beeson.  While  Beeson  did  address  the  issue 
with  Flust,  and  returned  the  money  that  Redwoman  had  paid  for  the  textbook 
to  the  treatment  program,  that  afternoon  Deb  Flust  had  Manuel  Redwoman 
moved  to  Administrative  Segregation  for  "bulldogging"  (strong  arming), 
promoting  white-hatred  and  chasing  child  molesters  away  from  the  sweat 
lodge.  None  of  the  allegations  used  by  Flust  were  documented  with  incident 
reports . 

Manuel  Redwoman  was  transferred  to  the  administrative  segregation  for  a 
period  of  one  year.  After  27  days,  Redwoman  had  not  received  a copy  of  his 
reclassification,  a decision  that  must  be  appealed  within  30  days  of  the 
transfer.  At  that  time,  documents  reveal  that  Redwoman  filed  a complaint 
requesting  his  reclassification.  The  Unit  Counselor  in  the  maximum- 
security  unit  responsible  for  Redwoman  getting  a copy  of  that 
documentation  was  Bob  Flust,  the  husband  of  Deb  Flust. 


With  Hust  ultimately  telling  Redwoman  to  get  his  paperwork  and  get  out 
of  his  office,  Redwoman  contends  that  harassment  continued  and  it  extended 
to  other  Native  Americans  and  minority  prisoners  as  well.  According  to  an 
inmate  grievance  furnished  to  Native  American  Times  Robert  Hust  told  an 
African  American  inmate,  "I'm  in  redneck  country  and  in  the  back  of  the 
woods  and  we  do  things  differently  here."  In  the  complaint,  dated  April  18 
2001,  the  prisoner  wrote,  "I  am  an  African  American  and  this  was  clearly 
and  plainly  meant  as  a threat  to  myself  and  other  minorities  in  max  unit." 
The  written  response  to  the  grievance  was  that  the  administration  had  been 
advised  of  the  complaint,  "The  matter  has  already  been  addressed.  Your 
grievance  is  considered  resolved  and  is  not  being  processed  any  further." 
The  signature  is  by  staff  person,  K.  Cozly,  4/26/01. 

Once  in  administrative  segregation,  Redwoman  discovered  that  unit  was 
mainly  housing  Native  American  prisoners.  Redwoman  contends  that  while 
white  prisoners  may  have  accumulated  over  25  points  before  being  sent 
there,  Indian  prisoners  are  often  sent  there  with  few  points  (points  are 
accumulated  for  infractions  while  incarcerated).  In  Manuel  Redwoman' s case 
there  are  six 
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Date:  26  Dec  2001  00:12:22  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanews09.052 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Cherokee  v s gi  ga/snow  moon 
Yuchi  hoctadakya/middle  of  the  winter  moon 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  ndn-aim,  First  Nations,  Chiapas95,  Innu-L  and 
Turtle  Island  Native  Network  mailing  Lists;  newsgroup:  alt. native; 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"Look  at  me  --  I am  poor  and  naked,  but  I am  the  chief  of  the  nation.  We 
do  not  want  riches,  but  we  do  want  to  train  our  children  right.  Riches 
would  do  us  no  good.  We  could  not  take  them  with  us  to  the  other  world. 

We  do  not  want  riches.  We  want  peace  and  love." 

Chief  Red  Cloud,  Oglala 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

! to  the  democratic  principles  f 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

I borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
I States  Constitution,  [ 

j so  that  my  forefathers  I 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _ + 


[ Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

There  is  an  article  in  this  issue  regarding  a women's  drum  group  and 
their  legal  action  after  being  turned  back  by  the  powwow  committee. 

I have  strong  feelings  about  this.  I sit  on  a southern  drum.  We  have 
women  singers  who  back  us.  None  sit  at  the  drum.  Women  sitting  at  the 
drum  is  not  the  issue  here,  in  my  view.  (I  thank  my  Mvskogee  wife  for 
planting  and  nurturing  the  seed  that  grew  into  this  editorial.) 

This  group  makes  a valid  point  about  the  absence  of  males  to  carry  on 
the  traditions  and  songs,  and  the  change  in  their  roles  forced  by  the 
non-Indian  culture  around  them. 

It  is  true  that  many  or  our  "traditions"  have  been  altered  by  outside 
influences.  "Tradition"  now  decrees  that  women  in  the  Southeast  dance 
swathed  in  cloth  or  other  covering  from  jawbone  to  toe.  This  "tradition" 
is  the  direct  result  of  European  pressure  after  the  invasion.  Southeastern 
summer  attire  for  everyone  (men,  women,  children)  was  as  little  as  possible 
before  the  Spanish,  English  and  French  claimed  the  land  we  occupied,  and 
their  black  robes  declared  us  pagan  savages  for  our  choices  of  praise  to 
Creator,  dress  and  justice. 

Powwow,  itself,  was  rebirthed  after  World  War  II  to  give  our  returning 
warriors  a way  to  make  a dollar  or  two  off  our  dances  and  festivities. 

Fancy  dance  and  shawl  dances  were  developed  explicitly  to  address 
commercial  concerns  and  modern  female  angst. 

So  traditions,  including  powwow  traditions,  are  clearly  subject  to 
transformation . 


One  tradition  that  should  NEVER  change  is  that  of  respect.  Because  I 
respect  MY  drum,  I respect  the  beliefs  and  traditions  of  the  head  singer 
and  the  head  of  the  lady  singers.  If  I'm  going  to  a pow  wow,  I respect 
their  committee  and  arena  director,  because  I'm  their  guest  and  it's 
their  "house." 

There's  the  real  problem  with  this  particular  situation.  The  group 
came  as  guests  to  a gathering  of  people  who  were  not  their  families.  They 
know  their  drumming  is  controversial  (or  they  should  have  known),  and 
coming  without  checking  to  see  what  the  committee's  feelings  were  on  the 
matter,  then  insisting  on  playing  regardless  --  and  on  top  of  that, 
filing  a lawsuit,  is  presumptuous  and  disrespectful.  I doubt  any  elder 
advised  them  to  act  THAT  way.  Suing  the  college  will  result  only  in  the 
powwow  being  asked  to  find  another  locale,  which  only  serves  to  hurt 
other  Indians.  This  is  not  a traditional  or  respectful  way  for  them  to 
handle  this  disagreement,  and  it  fuels  the  argument  that  none  of  their 
behavior  is  respectful  or  traditionally  correct. 

Whether  there  is  a place  for  women  at  the  drum,  or  not,  is  not  my 
concern,  with  this  editorial.  My  concern  is  with  dishonor  and  disrespect, 
which  have  no  place  anywhere  in  Indian  Country. 


THIS  HELP  LISTING  WILL  CONTINUE  THROUGH  THE  FIRST  WEEK  IN  JANUARY 
http: //www. pechanga . net/ 

URGENT  CALL  FOR  HOLIDAY  HELP  FOR  SANTEE  SIOUX  TRIBE 
Dear  Tribal  Friend: 

The  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  of  Nebraska  is  in  dire  need  of  our  help  for  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

As  you  probably  may  know,  the  Department  of  Justice  seized  the  Santee 
Sioux  tribe's  bank  accounts  and  sued  to  close  the  tribe's  gaming  operation 
because  the  tribe  has  been  unable  to  get  a tribal-state  compact. 

What  you  may  not  know  is  that  the  Department  of  Justice  took  everything. 
Not  only  did  they  seize  tribal  bank  accounts  but  they  took  the  funds  from 
a tribal  grocery  store,  their  bake  sale  funds  for  their  elder  care  program 
and  a fund  used  to  pay  for  child  car  safety  seats!! 

It  is  a daily  struggle  just  to  ensure  the  basic  necessities  for  their 
children  and  elders  and  getting  through  Christmas  will  be  especially  hard. 

There  is  one  thing  you  cannot  do  - you  cannot  send  money  directly  to  the 
tribe  or  it  will  just  be  taken  away. 


You  can  send  a check  to  "Tribal  Relief  Fund"  and  mail  it  to: 

Mr.  Roger  Meyer,  Casino  Morongo  Accounting  Department 
49750  Seminole  Drive 
Cabazon,  CA  92230. 

All  monies  collected  will  be  used  to  purchase  food  and  necessities 
through  local  stores  or  to  be  shipped  to  the  tribe.  Here  is  the  request 
list  they  sent  us  that  we  are  using  as  our  guide: 

FOR  ELDERS  (79  Tribal  Elders)  : Turkeys,  hams,  food  baskets,  winter  coats, 
gloves 

FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN  (540  Children):  Apples,  oranges,  gloves,  winter  coats 
and  candy 

FOR  THEIR  TEENS  (121  Teens):  Gloves,  stocking  caps,  winter  coats 

It  gets  bitterly  cold  in  Nebraska  and  so  warm  coats,  blankets,  sweaters, 
gloves  will  be  especially  precious.  We  are  coordinating  a central  effort 
so  as  to  ensure  minimal  duplication.  If  you  have  any  questions,  you  can 
call  me  at  909-849-4697  or  Waltona  Manion  at  800-937-7692. 

All  tribes  who  send  contributions  will  be  listed  in  a summary  we  are 
sending  to  the  Santee  Sioux  and  we  will  provide  the  names  of  donating 
tribes  and  individuals  to  the  media  and  for  posting  on  Victor  Rocha's 


website  www.pechanga.net. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  generosity  to  a tribe  who  will  be  deeply 
grateful  for  your  assistance.  And  this  comes  with  our  best  wishes  for  a 
happy  holiday  season  you  will  have  made  better  for  Santee  Sioux  tribal 
families . 

With  sincere  appreciation, 

Damon  Sandoval,  Morongo  Band  of  Mission  Indians,  California 

Anthony  Miranda,  Pechanga  Band  of  Luiseno  Indians,  California 

Tracy  Burris,  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  Chairman,  Oklahoma  Indian  Gaming  Assn. 

lames  Starr,  Cherokee  Nation,  Oklahoma 

Wilson  Pipestem,  Otoe-Missouria  Tribe,  Oklahoma 


If  you  have  names  and  addresses  of  trustworthy  collectors  of  food,  money 
and  clothing  gifts  at  the  various  reservations  please  forward  them  soon. 
The  winter  winds  already  have  come  down  from  the  north. 

I send  thanks  to  my  friend.  Crazy  Bull,  for  passing  along  a 
contact  for  those  who  wish  to  donate  food,  clothing  or  fuel  money 
to  elders  in  need  on  the  Rez's.  Wopila  Russell. 

Evelynn  Charging 
P 0 Box  #170 

Lower  Brule,  SD  57548  if  no  answer  call  Grandmother  Charging  at 
Phone:  605-473-5377  the  Golden  Buffalo  Casino  605-473-5577 

From:  "Kay"  <kaonefeather@aol . com> 

For  those  of  you  who  wish  to  'Give  A Gift,'  here  is  the  address: 

Eastern  Cherokee  Alliance 
5411  Laureltree  Place 
Louisville,  Ky.  40229 

Marty  Soaring  Eagle  said  he  would  distribute/deliver . 

1-502-966-8046 

Thank  you 
Kay 

From:  "Nimchira"  <nimchira(3kscable. com> 

I am  collecting  items  for  the  Rosebud  Reservation  if  anyone  is  interested. 
Below  is  a small  list  of  items  needed  before  first  snow  fall. 

The  first  part  of  the  list  is  what  they  need  now,  they  have  plenty  of 
clothing  so  far ....  however  there  is  a shortage  of  warm  jackets,  food  is 

also  an  important  need  right  now 

again,  I thank  you....  Nim 

Toiletries : 

Bath  Soap 

Shampoo  and  Conditioner 
Deodorants 

Tooth  brushes.  Paste 
Feminine  products 
Mens  Shaving  items 
Bath  Towels  and  wash  cloths 

Non-perishables  Food  items: 

Boxed  goods 
Canned  goods 
Bottled  Water 
Baby  foods 

Warm  Clothing: 

Childrens  Winter  Wear  in  good  repair 


Men  and  Womens  Winter  coats  or  jackets 

Gloves,  mittens,  scarves,  hats  [knit  or  crocheted] 

Other  items  of  warm  outer  wear. 

Baby  items,  diapers 

Blankets,  lots  of  blankets. 

For  more  information  you  can  call  Nimchira  Webb  at: 

1-620-278-3842 

Items  can  be  left  in  care  of: 

D.  Porter  Selman 
217  So.  2nd.  St. 

Sterling,  Kansas 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Lame  Deer  Reservation 

Greetings  Gary, 

I hope  this  finds  you  well.  I have  just  received  the  address  for  your 
list(Lame  Deer  Reservation).  I hope  it  is  not  too  late! =20 

There  are  a couple  of  thousand  children  there,  many  single  mothers  too. 
There  is  a shelter  for  children  up  to  15-16  years  old. 

Ann  gives  them  all  the  assistance  she  can. 

Beside  toys,  warm  clothes  like  jackets,  gloves,  hats,  socks,  coats, 
etc  for  children  and  blankets,  would  be  much  appreciated.  The  toys 
will  be  distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes 
and  blankets  will  be  distributed  right  away. 

Address  for  Truck  (only): 

GPTA  Building 

Cheyenne  Ave  and  Ridgewalker 

Lame  Deer,  MT 

Please  ask  for  Ann  Booker 

Only  Monday  through  Friday  9:00a.m.  to  5:00p.m. 

Someone  looking  for  the  building  could  ask  anyone  they  see  where  the 
GPTA  Building  is  and  they  should  be  able  to  direct  them.  Ann  Booker 
works  in  the  office  where  they  work  with  assistance,  etc. 

[If  needed  please  contact  thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 
before  the  boxes  arrive  at  the  office  and  we  can  let  Ann  know  in 
advance.  ] 

- Address  for  shipping  items  by  mail: 

Ann  Booker 
P.O.  Box  1004 
LAME  DEER 
MONTANA  59043 

Ann's  home  address  is  available  off  list  for  anyone  who  would  like 
to  send  items  by  UPS  (United  Parcel  Service),  at  the  above  email 
address . 

From:  dfinstead@setaim.com 

Elders  and  children  will  suffer  this  winter  if  they  don't  receive 
help.  Warm  clothing  and  blankets  are  needed  as  well  as  money  for 
fuel.  Also  personal  needs,  soap,  toothbrushes,  diapers,  etc.  Please 
remember  to  send  toys  to  the  children  for  Christmas.  PLEASE  DO  WHAT 
YOU  CAN  TO  HELP  AND  PASS  THIS  ON  TO  OTHER  LIST,  FRIENDS  AND  FAMILY. 
>>>>>>> 

Bonnie  Whitesinger 


Box  1073  Hotevilla,  AZ  86030 

Would  be  able  to  handle  fuel  donations  for  Big  Mountain. 

> >>>>>>>>>>>>> 

There  is  a needs  list  on  www.blackmesais.org/needslist.html 
Black  Mesa  Indigenous  Support 
P.0  Box  23501 
Flaggstaff  Arizona  86002 
>>>>>> 

New  Mexico 

Southwest  Indian  Foundation,  100  W.  Coal, 

Gallup,  NM  87301. 

> >>>>>> 

Eastern  Cherokee  Alliance 
5411  Laureltree  Place 
Louisville,  KY  40229 
Taking  clothing,  food,  and  toys 

>>>>> 

PINE  RIDGE 
PTI  Propane 
P,0,  Box  1987 
Pine  Ridge,  SD 
57770 

Ph:  1-605-867-5199 

>>>> 

Bennett  County  Coop 
P.O.  Box  T 
Pine  Ridge, SD 
57551 

ph:  1-605-685-6711 
Fuel 

>>>> 

I have  several  families  that  I buy  fuel  for  in  Wanblee . (Pine  Ridge) 

If  you'd  like  to  help  out  with  that,  it  would  be  appreciated. 

The  money  goes  directly  to  the  Co-op  in  Martin,  and  they  deliver  the 
amount  paid  for,  either  by  credit  card,  check  or  M.O.  Contact  me  off 
list  if  you  want  to  be  a part  of  that. 

jdkc@woptura.com  3.  D.  CHIPPS 
>>>>>> 

ROSEBUD  RES. 

Alfred  Bone  Shirt 
P.O.  Box  283 
Mission,  S.D.  57555, 

I can  be  contacted  at  this  email  address  or  by  telephone  605-747-4443, 
For  fuel 

>>>>>>>>> 

3.  Porter  Selman  [Nim] 

217  So.  2nd.  St. 

Sterling,  Ks  67579 

All  donations  go  to  Rose  Bud  res. 

>>>>>>>>> 

ANGEL  HAVEN  MISSION  C/OF  GRACE  DEEL 
RT  1 BOX  433 
VANSANT  VA 

>>>>> 

St.  Bridgets  Catholic  Church 
General  Delivery 
Rosebud  Res.,  SD 

>>>>>>>>>>>>> 

ndn-aim  list  fund  (Erth  handles  it,  reciepts  sent  and  amounts  posted) 

For  emergency  assistance  and  fuel  fund. 

ndn-aim  fund 

c/o  box  1334 

Rapid  City,  SD  57709 

I also  have  address  to  send  clothing,  food,  etc,  to  Pine  Ridge  and 


Rose  Bud  (Canter  Camp),  I will  give  out  off  list.  These  are 
individuals  who  can  be  trusted  to  distribute  to  those  with  needs. 

You  may  contact  me  at  dfinstead@setaim.com  for  these  address. 

Dodie 

To  subscribe  to  this  group, send  an  email  to: 
ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 

From:  "Carter  " <cartercamp@yahoo . com> 

Ah-Ho  Relations, 

A couple  of  weeks  ago  Dodie  asked  me  if  I could  help  some  list 
members  by  distributing  some  gifts  they  had  gathered.  I said  I could 
because  my  wife  and  I know  plenty  of  needy  people.  After  thirty  years 
as  a Sundance  society  leader  it  seems  like  hundreds  of  people  call 
me  'Uncle'  or  'Grampa'  around  here.  Anyway  both  Maureen  and  Ken  have 
sent  some  very  nice  things  up  and  Linda  has  distributed  them. 
Yesterday  she  was  happy  because  she  had  taken  a box  of  things  to  a 
young  single  mother  who  said  her  car  was  broken  down  and  the  baby  was 
on  her  last  diaper(in  the  box  was  some  pampers).  She  has  three  kids, 
no  husband  and  is  trying  to  go  to  school  so  she  could  use  the  entire 
box  of  assorted  kid  stuff.  It  was  great  for  Linda  and  I too,  our  kids 
are  grown  so  making  these  kids  happy  feels  good. 

Anyway,  yesterday  I read  an  article  on  some  lady  who  delivered  a 
whole  semi-truck  load  of  things  to  Pine  Ridge.  Along  with  it  was  an 
article  comparing  the  rez  to  Afghanistan,  with  starving  malnourished 
elders  and  children  shivering  in  their  log  cabins.  That  is  just  not 
true,  we  are  poor  here  but  we're  American  poor  not  Afghanistan  poor. 
There's  a big  difference,  our  kids  have  the  basics  even  if  their 
folks  have  to  scramble  for  it.  Our  elders  do  too  though  they  are 
often  too  proud  to  seek  help.  Our  needs  aren't  for  rice  or  wheat  in 
bulk  or  for  left-over,  used  clothing.  Our  needs  are  for  basics  but 
not  THAT  basic.  The  new  coats  and  baby  things  Maureen  sent  and  the 
pretty  little  girls  outfit  that  Ken  and  his  wife  sent  are  the  kinds 
of  gifts  needed.  So  far,  Linda  said,  all  those  we  have  passed  these 
things  on  to  are  single  parents.  My  wife  has  a gift  for  befriending 
young  mothers  so  we  serve  as  emergency  babysitters  and  such. 

If  some  of  you  on  this  list  want  us  to  distribute  gifts  for  you 
we'll  do  it  if  you  keep  what  I said  in  mind.  We  can't  handle  a big 
truckload  but  we  do  know  many  people  who  are  in  need,  mostly  young 
and  with  several  children.  And  most  of  them  are  from  the  circle  of 
traditionals  that  I know  from  the  Sundance.  If  you  want  me  to  pass 
your  gifts  along  make  sure  they're  things  you  would  give  face  to  face 
and  it  will  be  fine.  Winter  clothes  and  toys  for  xmas.  What  we  don't 
give  to  acquaintances  we'll  give  to  the  various  communities  and  vets 
center.  Carter 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30006,  U 
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"RE : Crossings"  

Date:  Tue,  25  Dec  2001  10:17:07  - 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 
......  -<Forwarded  news>-  - 

filename=" CROSSINGS" 

December  19,2001 

Alice  Mary  Kellywood 

CHURCH  ROCK  Services  for  Alice  Kellywood,  62,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  Dec.  20  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Mary  Lou  Nelson  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  noon  to  2-5  p.m.,  today  at  Cope  Memorial 
Chapel . 

Kellywood  died  Dec.  14  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Nov.  19,  1939  in 
Fort  Wingate  into  the  Sleep-Rock  People  for  the  Within  His  Cover  Clan. 

Kellywood  attended  school  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  She  was  employed  with 
the  Jamestown  Cafe  and  Eagle  Cafe.  Her  hobbies  included  sewing,  weaving, 
knitting,  hiking  and  playing  sports. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Richard  R.  Upshaw  Wauneka  of  Church  Rock, 
James  Wauneka  of  Albuquerque,  Thomas  Kellywood  and  Jonathan  Kellywood  of 
Gallup,  Jeffery  Kellywood  of  Rehoboth  and  Johnny  Kellywood  of  Albuquerque; 
daughters,  Elizabeth  Willie  and  Paulette  Upshaw  both  of  Gallup;  brothers, 
Arthur  Upshaw  of  Church  Rock,  Herbert  Upshaw  of  Iyanbito  and  Benjamin 
Upshaw  of  Albuquerque;  sisters,  Rosie  Quicero  of  Gamerco,  Louise  Willis 
and  Grace  Upshaw  both  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  and  20  grandchildren . 

Kellywood  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Johnny  B.  Kellywood  and 
parents,  Ernest  and  Pauline  Chee  Upshaw. 

Pallbearers  will  be  James  Wauneka,  Richard  Upshaw,  Thomas  Kellywood, 
Jonathan  Kellywood,  Jeffery  Kellywood  and  Johnny  Kellywood. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Church  Rock  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Doyaltee  Begay  II 

KITSILLIE,  Ariz.  Services  for  Doyaltee  Begay  II,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
today  at  St.  Mary  of  the  Rosary  Catholic  Church,  Pion,  Ariz.  Father  Philip 
Chmielewski  officiated.  Burial  followed  at  Black  Mesa  Cemetery. 

Begay  II  died  Dec.  15  in  Winslow,  Ariz.  He  was  born  April  16,  1902  in 
Kitsillie,  Ariz. 

December  21,  2001 

Stella  F.  Begay 

SUNDANCE  - Services  for  Stella  Begay,  50,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  Dec.  22  at  Rollie  Mortuary-Palm  Chapel.  Rev.  Lawrence  J. 
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O'Keefe  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Begay  died  Dec.  19  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  May  8,  1951  in  Box  Canyon 
into  the  Black  Sheep  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  You  People 
Clan . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Raymond  Begay  of  Sundance;  sons,  Shawn 
Begay  of  Pinedale  and  Tristin  Begay  of  Sundance;  daughters,  Falisha  Begay 
of  Sundance  and  Shannette  Begay  of  Rehoboth;  mother,  Elizabeth  Francis  of 
Manuelito;  sister,  Shirley  Burbank  of  Gallup;  brothers,  Dohnnie  Francis 
of  Window  Rock;  Raymond  Francis  of  Gallup  and  Dohnnie  Thompson  of 
Tohatchi;  and  four  grandchildren. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Charley  Francis;  brother,  Tom 
Francis  Sr.;  sisters,  Dorothy  Goldtooth  and  Dianne  Thompson  and 
grandparents,  Charlie  Dayea  and  Nasbah  Dayea. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Roger  Bradley,  Ronald  Burbank,  Terence  Burbank, 

Colin  Francis,  Delwin  Francis  and  Raymond  Francis. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Eunice  Maxine  Newman 

COOLIDGE  - Services  for  Eunice  Newman,  68,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Saturday,  Dec.  22  at  Bethany  Christian  Reformed  Church.  Rev.  Keith 
Bulthuis  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  private  family  cemetery. 

Newman  died  Dec.  19  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Oct.  10,  1933  in  Twin 
Lakes  into  the  Towering  Rock  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Andrew  Newman  Dr.  of  Coolidge;  son,  Shane 
Bert  of  Zuni;  daughters,  Louvina  Bert  of  Zuni,  Dorinda  Newman  and  Beverly 
A.  Newman-Segura  both  of  Coolidge;  brothers,  Casey  Dones  of  Pinedale, 

Donald  Dones  and  Tom  Dones  both  of  Twin  Lakes;  sisters,  Cornelia  Bowannie, 
Eva  Cellicion  and  Sally  Kanteena  all  of  Zuni,  Ella  Mae  Dones  and  Sarah 
Dones  both  of  Twin  Lakes;  two  grandchildren;  and  five  great-grandchildren . 

Newman  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Charley  Dones,  Mary  Ann 
Dones,  Crystal  Sheka;  sons,  Andy  Newman  III  and  Christopher  Newman; 
brothers,  Flenry  Dones  and  Kee  Dones  and  sister,  Mary  Dones. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Shane  Bert,  Ardale  Delena,  Phillip  Henio,  Henry 
Newman,  Leo  Nez,  Knifewing  Segura,  Shilo  Segura  and  Sonny  Terry. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Gallup  Independent. 

December  20,  2001 
Doyle  Frank  Kills  Back 

PORCUPINE  - Doyle  Frank  Kills  Back,  1-1/2  months.  Porcupine,  died  Monday, 
Dec.  17,  2001,  in  Porcupine. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Denise  and  Hugh  Kills  Back,  Porcupine; 
one  sister,  Stephanie  Kills  Back,  Porcupine;  one  brother,  Dennis  Kills 
Back  II,  Porcupine;  his  paternal  grandfather,  Morris  Kills  Back, 

Porcupine;  and  his  maternal  grandmother,  Philomena  Frogg,  Porcupine. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  Dec.  21,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  Parish  Hall  in  Porcupine. 

Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  22,  at  the  parish  hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon  and  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Albin's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

December  21,  2001 
Minorvine  Victor  One  Horn 

KYLE  - Minorvine  Victor  One  Horn,  5 months,  Kyle,  died  Tuesday,  Dec.  18, 
2001,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Tylene  One  Horn,  Kyle;  maternal 
grandparents  Bill  One  Horn  and  Diane  Eagle  Elk,  both  of  Kyle;  and 
grandmother  Dustina  One  Horn. 

One-night  wake  begins  at  3 p.m.  today  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Church 
in  Kyle. 

Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  22,  at  the  church,  with  the 


Rev.  Willard  One  Horn  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Makes  Good  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  One  Horn  Family  Plot  in  No  Flesh  Community,  Kyle. 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

December  22,  2001 

Gerald  Lyle  Brown  Sr. 

WANBLEE  - Gerald  Lyle  Brown  Sr.,  70,  Wanblee,  died  Wednesday,  Dec.  19, 
2001,  in  Rosebud. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Sylvia  Brown,  Wanblee;  six  sons,  Peter  Red 
Willow,  Harley  Brown,  Edward  Brown  and  Nelson  Brown,  all  of  Wanblee, 

Gerald  Brown  Dr.,  Eagle  Butte,  and  Richard  Brown,  Rapid  City;  three 
daughters,  Marlyce  Long  and  Sheryl  Brown,  both  of  Rosebud,  and  Rita  Brown, 
Wanblee;  and  four  brothers.  Art  Brown,  Alliance,  Neb.,  Victor  Brown  and 
Doe  Brown,  both  of  Casper,  Wyo.,  and  John  Brown,  Riverton,  Wyo. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1952  to  1956. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  today  at  the  Wanblee  CAP. 

Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Dec.  24,  at  the  Wanblee  CAP,  with  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Makes  Good  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Gethsemane  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

laylynn  Marie  Sitting  Up 

WANBLEE  - laylynn  Marie  Sitting  Up,  10,  Wanblee,  died  Tuesday,  Dec.  18, 
2001,  in  Martin. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Winona  Sitting  Up,  Wanblee;  her  maternal 
grandfather,  Raymond  Sitting  Up,  Wanblee;  and  uncle  Donovan  Ashley, 

Wanblee. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  today,  Saturday,  at  the  Winona 
Sitting  Up  residence  in  Wanblee.  The  second  night  will  begin  at  1 p.m. 
Sunday,  Dec.  23,  at  Crazy  Horse  School  in  Wanblee. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Dec.  24,  at  the  school,  with  the  Rev. 
Doe  Damhorst  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Gethsemane  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Celia  Brewer 

PINE  RIDGE  - Celia  Brewer,  90,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  Dec.  21,  2001. 
Survivors  include  one  sister,  Clemintine  Tyon,  Pine  Ridge. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

Herman  Everette  Elk  Boy 

PORCUPINE  - Herman  Everette  Elk  Boy,  56,  Porcupine,  died  Wednesday, 

Dec.  19,  2001,  in  Hot  Springs. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Vestana  Elk  Boy,  Porcupine;  his  mother, 
Christine  Elk  Boy;  four  sisters,  Bernadine  Elk  Boy,  Diane  Elk  Boy  and 
Anita  Horse,  all  of  Porcupine,  and  Susie  Elk  Boy,  Los  Angeles;  and  three 
brothers,  Warren  Elk  Boy,  Carl  Elk  Boy  and  John  Elk  Boy,  all  of  Porcupine. 
He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1965  to  1967. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Dec.  24,  at  the  Porcupine 
CAP. 

Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Wednesday,  Dec.  26,  at  the  Porcupine  CAP. 
Burial  will  be  at  1:30  p.m.  Wednesday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery 
near  Sturgis. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  25,  2001 

Dennis  lames  'D.l.'  Big  Crow 

PINE  RIDGE  - Dennis  lames  "D.l."  Big  Crow,  25,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday, 
Dec.  22,  2001,  at  Red  Shirt  Table  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Gerald  and  lackie  Big  Crow,  Pine  Ridge, 
and  three  brothers,  Waylon  Big  Crow  and  lohn  Big  Crow,  both  of  Pine  Ridge, 
and  William  Big  Crow,  Okinawa,  lapan. 

One-night  wake  begins  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Dec.  26,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall 


in  Pine  Ridge. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  27,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall.  Wilmer  Mesteth  will  officiate  at  traditional  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Wolf  Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Madeline  Living  Outside 

RED  SHIRT  TABLE  - Madeline  Living  Outside,  76,  Red  Shirt  Table,  died 
Saturday,  Dec.  22,  2001,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  two  sons.  Manual  Martin,  Oglala,  and  David  Martin, 
Buffalo  Gap;  four  daughters,  Marilyn  Martin,  Red  Shirt  Table,  Gerilyn 
Collins,  Rapid  City,  Beulah  Peters,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Arlette  Weasel 
Bear,  Aberdeen,  Wash.;  one  sister,  Evangeline  Romey,  Buffalo  Gap;  22 
grandchildren;  and  13  great-grandchildren . 

One-night  wake  begins  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  27,  at  Brother  Rene 
Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Dec.  28,  at  Brother 
Rene  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Earl  Kurth  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Bernard's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Shirt  Table. 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

December  19,  2001 

Mark  J.  Betoni 

Mark  J.  Betoni,  37,  passed  away  in  Albuquerque  Dec.  15,  2001.  He  was 
born  Jan.  4,  1964,  in  Otis  to  John  and  Ruby  Ruth  Betoni. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother.  Ruby  Ruth  Betoni. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father,  John  of  Nageezi;  two  sons,  Maurice  Betoni 
and  Aaron  Betoni,  both  of  Albuquerque;  nine  brothers,  Vern  Betone  of 
Gallup,  Leroy  Betoni  of  Kirtland,  Juan  Betoni  of  Dzilth-na-o-dith-hle, 
Randall  Betonie  of  Bloomfield,  John  Betoni  Jr.,  Eugene  Betoni,  David 
Betoni  and  Ronnie  Betonie,  all  of  Nageezi,  and  Byron  Betoni  of  Bloomfield; 
and  one  sister,  Leta  Tso  of  Gallup. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Dec.  22,  2001,  at 
Brethren  in  Christ  Mission  in  Otis.  Pastor  Ben  Stoner  will  officiate. 
Interment  will  follow  at  Brethren  in  Christ  Mission  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Brian  Betoni,  Mitchel  Betoni,  Juan  Betoni  III,  Irvin 
Tso,  Willard  Martinez  and  Ralph  Harrison.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be 
Maurice  Betoni,  Aaron  Betoni,  Vern  Betone,  Leroy  Betoni,  Randall  Betonie, 
John  Betoni  Jr.,  Eugene  Betoni,  David  Betoni,  Ronnie  Betoni  and  Byron 
Betoni . 

Arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E.  Ute  St. 
in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

December  22,  2001 

Tony  Tache 

Tony  Tache,  18,  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.,  died  Saturday,  Dec.  22,  2001.  He 
is  survived  by  his  adoptive  mother  and  father,  John  and  Mary  Blackwater; 
sisters,  Vickie  Blackwater,  Angie  Tache,  Sena  Tache  and  Marita  Tache; 
brothers,  Russell  Blackwater,  Timother  Blackwater,  John  Blackwater,  Jr., 
Nathaniel  Blackwater,  Lionel  Blackwater,  Bronson  Tache,  Toby  Tache,  Wesley 
Tache,  Christopher  Tache,  Ricky  Tache,  Bobby  Tache,  Randy  Tache  and  Derian 
Tache . 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Dec.  24,  2001,  at  Chapel  of 
Memories  Funeral  Home  in  Kirtland.  Burial  will  be  at  Immanual  Mission 
Community  Cemetery  in  Sweetwater,  Ariz. 

Arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home,  Kirtland 
(505)  598-9636. 

December  24,  2001 


Dorothy  W.  Yazzie 


Dorothy  W.  Yazzie,  74,  of  Carson,  passed  away  Tuesday,  Dec.  18,  2001. 

She  was  of  the  Taachiini  and  Naakaidin  clan. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sisters,  Mary  W.  Betsillie  and  Bessie 
Pine;  her  brothers,  Edward  White,  Doe  White,  Willie  White,  and  Hugh  White; 
nieces,  Daisy  White,  Rose  W.  Armstrong  and  Lillie  B.  Nez;  and  nephews, 

Andy  White,  lack  Doe  White  and  Avery  White. 

Dorothy  is  survived  by  her  husband,  George  W.  Yazzie;  son,  Curtis  W. 
Yazzie  of  Denver,  Colo.;  grandchildren,  Arthur  Yazzie  and  wife,  Harriett, 
of  Shiprock,  and  lanie  and  Rebecca  Yazzie  of  Vero  Beach,  Fla.;  sister, 
Minnie  Burns  of  Carson;  brother,  Cecil  White  of  Bloomfield;  nieces,  Ella 
Blackie,  Elsie  Newton,  Betty  Willie,  Lena  Edwards,  Rena  Todacheene,  Rena, 
Marie  and  lane  Pine,  lessie  Bunny,  Rose  Mary  and  Sarah  White,  Annabelle, 
Annalee,  Annagail,  Annajean  and  Annamarie  White,  ludy  Platero,  leannette 
Burns,  Dorothy  Wero,  Dorothy  Yazzie  and  Ruby  Newton;  nephews,  Sam  White, 
Eddie  Betsille,  Raymond  Betsillie,  Harold  Pine,  Larry  White,  Harry  White, 
Thomas  White,  Billy  W.  Begay,  lohnny  W.  Begay,  Andrew  Simpson,  Bruce  Burns, 
Anderson  Burns,  Charlie  Burns,  Willie  White  and  Lee  Freddie  White. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  27,  at  Brewer, 

Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington.  Pastor  Pauline 
Platero  of  the  Carson  Assembly  of  God  Church  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
be  at  the  Brethren  In  Christ  Cemetery  in  Otis. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Eddie  Betsillie,  Harold  Pine,  Bruce  Burns,  Wilbert 
Armstrong,  Leonard  Armstrong  and  Gary  Tinhorn.  Alternate  will  be  Charles 
Burns . 

Arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Farmington, 
(505)  325-8688. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2001  MediaNews  Group,  Inc/Farmington  Daily  Times. 
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Dine'  kids  make  gifts  for  elders 
Larry  Di  Giovanni 
Staff  Writer 

CHINLE  - Lucky  7 times  11  - elderly  Navajos  at  the  Chinle  Nursing  Home 
will  receive  a whopping  77  school-made  Christmas  stockings  full  of  gifts, 
compliments  of  teachers  and  first  through  third  graders  at  Chinle  Primary 
School . 

This  is  the  first  time  the  school's  approximately  760  students  have 
embarked  on  such  a project,  first  grade  teacher  Helen  Dineyazhe  said. 

"We're  trying  to  give  back  to  the  community,  and  we're  trying  to  get  our 
kids  to  respect  our  elders  and  not  forget  the  elderly  during  the 
holidays,"  she  offered. 

And  it's  working.  Many  students,  some  of  whom  don't  have  biological 
grandparents,  are  referring  to  those  they're  stuffing  stockings  for  as 
"grandpa  and  grandma"  - in  both  English  and  Navajo.  Each  class  has  jumped 
at  the  assignment  of  stocking  creations,  making  them  out  of  paper  or  cloth 
or  both . . . 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Gallup  Independent. 
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Independence  man  helps  Oglala  Lakotas  survive  on  South  Dakota  reservation 
By  NICOLE  GULL  - The  Kansas  City  Star 
Date:  12/16/01  22:15 

Alex  White  Plume,  a member  of  the  Oglala  Lakota  Nation,  said  the  majority 
of  his  people  are  "just  existing." 

He  raises  buffalo  and  horses  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  Manderson, 

S.D.,  where  he  has  lived  all  his  life.  He  said  he  does  not  know  how  his 
people  will  survive. 

White  Plume  said  that  well  over  half  the  families  on  the  reservation 
live  in  poverty  in  rotting  homes.  Food  is  scarce,  he  said,  and  winter  is 
just  setting  in. 

Needs,  he  said,  are  many. 

For  the  past  six  years.  Independence  resident  Richard  Boyden  has  been 
trying  to  meet  those  needs  through  Operation  Morning  Star.  And  this  year, 
he's  preparing  to  do  it  again. 

Boyden  has  made  the  14-hour  drive  to  Pine  Ridge  three  to  four  times  each 
year  with  food,  toys,  new  clothes,  wood-burning  stoves,  chain  saws  and 
sewing  machines. 

Over  the  years,  Boyden  said,  he's  provided  the  Lakota  people  with  more 
than  35  tons  of  goods. 

This  year,  Boyden  will  pack  up  Saturday  and,  with  a dozen  other 
volunteers,  drive  the  familiar  750-mile  route  in  pickup  trucks  pulling  16- 
foot  box  trailers. 

The  volunteers  will  stay  two  or  three  days  and  help  the  Oglala  Lakota 
people  with  chores,  repairs  and  whatever  else  they  need. 

"I  would  like  to  get  up  there  six  times  a year  with  people  who  want  to 
get  involved  on  an  ongoing  basis,  not  just  Christmas,"  said  Boyden,  a 
former  radio  personality.  "The  conditions  up  there  are  ongoing.  The  needs 
are  ongoing." 

Wilda  White  Face,  another  resident  of  the  reservation,  said  Boyden  had 
brought  loads  of  donations  to  her  home  in  Manderson,  including  canned  food 
and  tomato  plants. 

"I  gave  out  a lot  of  food  to  a lot  of  people,"  said  White  Face,  who  said 
she  uses  food  stamps  to  feed  her  family  of  18.  "Everybody  came  and  got 
what  they  needed." 

White  Plume  said  that  the  Oglala  Lakota  people  were  thankful  for  the 
effort  of  Boyden  and  other  volunteers. 

"What  most  people  need  around  here  is  wood  stoves,"  he  said.  "And  last 
year  he  brought  a bunch  of  them.  A lot  of  people  just  had  a good  winter 
because  of  him." 

Boyden  said  that  if  people  were  interested  in  helping,  he'd  like  to  set 
up  a fund  from  which  tribes  could  draw  to  pay  for  heat.  He  also  said 
individuals  may  "adopt"  Oglala  Lakota  families. 

In  addition  to  items  such  as  commercial  sewing  machines,  sleeping  bags 
and  wood  stoves,  Boyden  said  he  needed  a donated  diesel  truck  with  a 16- 
foot  box  trailer  so  he  could  haul  as  much  as  possible. 

Boyden  has  set  up  two  drop-off  locations  for  his  trip: 

From  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,  Budget  Muffler,  720  W. 

23rd  St.,  Independence,  will  accept  nonperishable  items.  Frozen  and 
perishable  foods  may  be  dropped  off  only  after  3 p.m.  Saturday. 

Overland  Park  leep,  8775  Metcalf  Ave.,  will  accept  donations  from  8 a.m. 
to  3 p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday. 

For  more  information  about  Operation  Morning  Star,  visit  www.boydenweb.com,  call  (816)  461-6666  or 
send  e-mail  to  richard@boydenweb.com. 

To  reach  Nicole  Gull,  call  (816)  234-7805  or 
send  e-mail  to  ngull@kcstar.com. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Kansas  City  Star 
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ST.  PAUL:  Powwow  organizers  facing  suit 
BY  HANNAH  ALLAM  Pioneer  Press 

The  Sweetgrass  Road  Drum  Group  drove  from  Canada  to  the  University  of 
St.  Thomas  in  St.  Paul  last  month  for  a chance  to  show  other  young.  Native 
American  women  that  powwow  drumming  is  no  longer  just  a men's  tradition. 
But  instead  of  a repeat  of  their  well-received  performance  in  2000,  the 
women  were  asked  to  leave  the  annual  campus  powwow  and  now  claim 
organizers  offered  them  money  to  exit  quietly,  according  to  a civil 
complaint  against  the  University  of  St.  Thomas  to  be  filed  this  week  in 
Ramsey  County.  Attorneys  for  the  school  filed  a motion  in  district  court 
Monday  asking  a judge  to  dismiss  the  matter. 

"We  were  turned  away  from  our  own  community  and  that  hurt  us  the  most," 
said  Raven  Hart-Bellecourt,  one  of  the  plaintiffs.  "They  were  trying  to 
stomp  on  our  pride,  our  honor  and  our  dignity." 

The  controversy  highlights  a divide  in  Indian  Country.  Drumming  is 
historically  a sacred  art  performed  only  by  men,  though  a handful  of 
female  groups  recently  have  risked  ostracism  to  challenge  convention.  The 
case  also  places  the  university  in  the  middle  --  does  the  Catholic 
institution  uphold  state  anti-discrimination  laws  or  is  this  a religious 
matter  better  settled  by  American  Indians?  The  members  of  the  powwow 
committee  who  asked  the  women  to  leave  said  they  could  not  comment  because 
of  the  pending  lawsuit. 

"The  drum  is  a sacred  object,  a religious  object,  and  the  powwow  is  a 
Native  American  event,  and  Native  Americans  should  determine  how  it  is 
run,"  said  Phyllis  Karasov,  an  attorney  for  the  school.  "The  University  of 
St.  Thomas  itself  does  not  discriminate." 

The  two-day  powwow,  sponsored  by  St.  Thomas  for  14  years,  draws  at  least 
5,000  spectators  to  watch  250  dancers  and  several  drum  groups  compete  for 
prizes.  The  women  hold  the  school  responsible  for  discriminating  against 
them  because  the  powwow  is  held  on  campus  and  is  organized  in  part  by 
university  students  or  staff  members,  according  to  the  complaint. 

The  six  women  suing  the  university  are:  Linell  Maytwayashing,  Shanolyn 
Maytwayashing,  Carrie  Okemow,  Tammy  Campeau,  Tara  Campeau  and  Hart- 
Bellecourt,  the  daughter  of  Vernon  Bellecourt,  founder  of  the  Minnesota- 
based  American  Indian  Movement.  The  women  are  ages  15  to  25  and  live  in 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  Three  of  them  performed  at  the  2000  powwow  as  part  of 
a group  called  the  White  Turtle  Women  Singers,  Hart-Bellecourt  said. 

They  scraped  together  the  money  to  return  for  last  month's  powwow  and 
had  no  problem  registering.  But  when  they  set  up  their  drum  and  prepared 
to  play,  the  women  were  approached  by  powwow  organizers  who  said  policy 
prevented  them  from  participating,  according  to  the  complaint.  The 
Sweetgrass  singers  packed  their  belongings  and  left  in  tears. 

"We  brought  a drum  group  together  because  there's  a lot  of  women  in 
single-parent  families  and  we  want  to  teach  our  children  our  ceremonies 
and  ways,"  she  said.  "Our  teachings  come  from  an  elder,  through  his 
prayers.  There's  nobody  who  can  judge  us  for  what  we  do.  The  only  person 
we  have  to  answer  to  is  the  Creator." 

Hannah  Allam  can  be  reached  at  hallam(3pioneerpress . com 
or  (651)  228-2172. 

Copyright  c.  2001  PioneerPlanet/St . Paul  (Minnesota)  Pioneer  Press/ 
TwinCities.com.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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"Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community  Makes  Historic  Grant  to  American 
Indian  College  Fund" 

PRIOR  LAKE,  Minn.  (U.S.  Newswire)  --  "The  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux 
Community  of  Prior  Lake,  Minn.,  today  made  history  by  donating  a total  of 
$900,000  over  a three-year  period  to  the  American  Indian  College  Fund. 

The  donation  launches  a new  initiative  by  the  College  Fund  to  raise  a 
$10  million  endowed  fund  in  scholarships  for  all  American  Indian  students. 

"The  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community  is  happy  to  support  such  a 
worthwhile  endeavor,"  said  Stanley  Crooks,  chairman  of  the  tribe.  "Nothing 
is  more  important  to  the  community  than  the  future  of  Native  American 
youth.  I think  the  students  who  will  receive  these  scholarships  will  be 
able  to  do  great  things  to  help  their  people.  They  live  in  both  worlds: 
Indian  and  non-Indian  and  now  they  will  have  access  to  the  best 
educational  opportunities  in  America." 

The  donation  will  be  given  in  three  annual  installments  of  $300,000  and 
will  be  used  as  a challenge  grant  from  other  tribal  nations  to  build  an 
endowed  scholarship  fund  for  all  Indian  students,  including  those  at 
tribal  colleges  and  at  mainstream  institutions.  Once  matched,  the  interest 
generated  from  the  endowment  will  be  distributed  to  the  best  and  brightest 
Native  students  attending  any  accredited  college  or  university  in  the 
country. 

"This  gift  is  very  significant  in  Indian  history  because  it  marks  the 
first  time  a tribe  has  committed  to  supporting  scholarships  for  American 
Indian  students  across  the  country,"  said  Richard  Williams,  executive 
director  of  the  College  Fund.  "We  deeply  appreciate  the  care  and 
generosity  of  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community  to  support 
education  for  all  Indian  people." 

The  American  Indian  College  Fund,  formed  in  1989,  has  spent  more  than  a 
decade  helping  to  increase  educational  opportunities  for  Native  students. 
With  its  credo  "educating  the  mind  and  spirit,"  the  Denver-based  non- 
profit distributes  scholarships  and  support  to  tribal  colleges  across  the 
country.  This  aid  directly  supports  more  than  5,000  students  in  achieving 
their  college  education.  The  College  Fund  also  supports  endowments, 
developmental  needs  and  public  awareness,  as  well  as  college  programs  in 
Native  cultural  preservation  and  teacher  training. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community  has 
donated  more  than  $12  million  to  Indian  tribes  and  non-profit  entities. 

The  SMSC  is  a federally  recognized  Indian  tribe  located  in  Prior  Lake, 

Minn . " 

Copyright  2001,  U.S.  Newswire 
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BIA  approves  Crow  charter 

Thu  Dec  20  09:20:50  CST  2001  Central  Time 


BY  :ames  hagengruber 

OF  THE  GAZETTE  STAFF 

The  Crow  Tribe's  new  constitution  has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

Questions  over  the  legitimacy  of  the  13-page  document  have  caused  months 
of  confusion  and  chaos  on  the  reservation  south  of  Billings.  At  one  point, 
tribal  attorneys  said  federal  approval  was  not  needed,  and  the  tribe  went 
ahead  and  held  elections  for  a newly  formed  legislature. 

"The  approval  wasn't  necessary  to  validate  the  constitution,  but  it  was 
helpful  to  settle  the  unrest,"  tribal  attorney  Majel  Russell  said 
Wednesday. 

The  document  was  signed  Dec.  4 by  Neil  McCaleb,  assistant  secretary  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior.  One  week  earlier, 
opponents  to  the  constitutional  changes  took  over  the  tribe's  headquarters 
in  Crow  Agency  for  two  days,  demanding  a secret  ballot  election  be  held  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  constitution. 

The  federal  approval  will  not  put  the  unrest  to  rest,  said  Bob  Kelly,  a 
longtime  critic  of  the  process  by  which  the  constitution  was  adopted. 

"I'm  really  curious  to  know  if  the  people  are  ever  going  to  accept  this, 
" Kelly  said.  "There's  going  to  be  all  these  ghosts  sitting  there  saying 
this  thing  was  never  voted  on.  This  is  not  the  democratic  process  that  we 
witnessed  here,  not  until  we  have  a vote  on  it." 

Kelly  said  a lawsuit  to  stop  the  changes  is  being  considered. 

The  tribe's  former  constitution  dates  to  1948.  The  new  document  makes 
sweeping  changes,  including  setting  up  separate  branches  of  government 
with  a House  of  Representatives.  Previously,  the  tribe  was  governed  by  a 
general  council  in  which  every  adult  member  had  the  right  to  vote. 

The  general  council  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  tribe's  traditional  clan 
system  of  government,  said  Leroy  Not  Afraid,  spokesman  for  the  tribe.  The 
council's  quarterly  meetings  were  chaotic,  with  fights  often  breaking  out 
and  allegiances  being  traded. 

"There  was  no  stability  in  that  old  form  of  government,"  he  said.  "It 
created  chaos,  it  created  division.  It  created  hate  among  our  people.  It 
did  not  work." 

Keith  Beartusk,  Rocky  Mountain  regional  director  of  the  BIA,  said  the 
new  constitution  would  help  the  tribe  stabilize  and  attract  economic 
development . 

"I  think  it  is  definitely  a step  in  the  right  direction,"  Beartusk  said. 
"One  of  the  things  this  constitution  will  do  is  bring  the  necessary 
balance  the  government  has  been  lacking.  . . . They  needed  to  move  to  a more 
modern  form  of  government." 

Promising  a "new  beginning,"  Clifford  Birdinground  was  elected  in  May, 
2000,  as  chairman  of  the  tribe.  On  Duly  14,  2001,  constitutional  changes 
pushed  for  by  Birdinground  were  approved  at  the  tribal  council. 
Birdinground  called  it  a victory  and  a fresh  start.  Critics  called  foul, 
saying  a secret  ballot  election  was  required  but  not  used  to  adopt  the 
document . 

Beartusk  said  the  BIA  looked  into  concerns  surrounding  the  new 
constitution,  mainly  with  how  it  was  adopted.  In  the  end,  "The  tribe  did 
address  them  in  a form  that  was  acceptable  to  us,"  Beartusk  said. 

One  of  the  stickier  issues  was  over  the  constitution's  doubling  of  the 
executive  leaders'  terms  of  office  to  four  years.  "We  were  concerned  about 
that,"  Beartusk  said.  "The  voters  that  went  to  the  polls  that  day  were 
voting  on  a two-year  term  and  that  gets  changed  to  four-years." 

Beartusk  said  federal  attorneys  reviewed  the  term  extension  and  called 
them  "highly  unusual"  but  not  illegal. 

Although  the  federal  government  signed  off  on  the  constitution  Dec.  4, 
the  document  was  made  effective  going  back  to  Duly  14.  Members  of  the  new 
legislature  will  meet  for  the  first  time  on  Dan.  14. 

Not  Afraid  said  the  constitution  is  the  tribe's  boldest  step  toward 
economic  independence.  The  reservation  is  filled  with  mineral  and 
petroleum  resources.  Businesses  will  be  more  interested  in  working  with  a 
stable  government,  he  predicted. 

"We  are  going  to  create  a new  beginning.  We  will  move  forward,"  he  said. 
"It  is  exciting  for  us." 


names  Hagengruber  can  be  reached  at  657-1232  or 
at  jhagengruber@billingsgazette.com 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Comment  sought  on  controversial  water  rights  proposal 
Tuesday,  December  18,  2001 
By  30HN  STROMNES 
of  the  Missoulian 

WFIITEFISFI  - The  Montana  Reserved  Water  Rights  Compact  Commission  sent  out 
a plea  Monday  for  public  comment  on  the  dicey  issue  of  a proposed  tribal- 
state  water  rights  agreement  in  the  Flathead  region. 

The  plea  was  made  during  a meeting  of  the  Flathead  Basin  Commission, 
which  met  in  Whitefish. 

The  issue:  A far-reaching  proposal  by  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  to  assume  jurisdiction  of  all  water  rights  on  the  Flathead 
Reservation  as  a first  step  in  negotiating  a compact  with  the  state  and 
federal  governments  over  contentious  water  issues. 

Under  the  tribal  proposal,  the  state  would  be  required  to  concede  that 
all  water  on  the  reservation,  surface  and  below  ground,  is  tribal.  The 
tribe  would  recognize  non-Indian  users'  existing  claims  to  tribal  water, 
guaranteeing  them  fairness  and  due  process  in  a tribally  administered 
forum . 

Kevin  Flowlett,  tribal  representative  on  the  Flathead  Basin  Commission 
and  a member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribal  Council,  said 
existing  non-Indian  users'  water  rights  will  be  respected.  But  additional 
allocations  of  water  to  non-Indians  is  questionable. 

"We  are  willing  to  share  the  water,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  say  our 
future  (tribal)  uses  are  going  to  be  compromised,"  Flowlett  said.  The 
tribal  confederacy  believes  control  of  water  resources  is  a vital  to 
preserving  its  culture,  especially  its  aboriginal  fishing  rights  "in  the 
usual  and  accustomed  places,"  as  guaranteed  by  the  Hellgate  Treaty  of  1855. 

State  government  and  the  water  compact  commission  have  reacted  warily  so 
far,  asking  for  written  clarification  of  "substantive  issues"  raised  by 
the  tribal  proposal. 

Issues  include  how  such  an  agreement  might  affect  seniority  or  water 
rights,  changes  of  water  use  and  points  of  diversion,  new  uses,  off- 
reservation  "aboriginal"  rights,  along  with  procedural  points.  The  state 
also  has  asked  which  issues  are  negotiable,  and  which  are  not. 

"If  anybody  has  ideas,  concerns,  opposition,  let  us  know  in  the  next 
month,"  said  Susan  Cottingham,  the  compact  commission's  top  staff  member. 

Cottingham  told  the  Missoulian  that  no  formal  public  hearings  will  be 
called  by  the  commission  to  solicit  public  comment.  It  is  up  to  agencies, 
organizations  and  people  who  believe  they  have  a stake  in  the  matter  to 
contact  the  commission  to  either  schedule  informal  meetings  with 
commission  representatives  or  present  written  comments.  The  commission  is 
chaired  by  Chris  D.  Tweeten,  a state  Department  of  Justice  attorney.  The 
address  is  1 635  11th  Ave.,  P.O.  Box  201601,  Helena  MT  59620-1601. 

The  commission  so  far  has  received  written  public  comment  only  from  a 
Plains  resident  and  from  the  Flathead  Joint  Board  of  Control,  representing 
irrigators  in  the  Mission  Valley  and  eastern  Sanders  County. 

Commission  representatives  also  have  met  with  the  Lake  County 
commissioners  and  conservation  districts  in  Lake  and  eastern  Sanders 
County,  plus  the  Joint  Board  of  Control,  Cottingham  said. 

If  and  when  a draft  agreement  among  tribal,  state  and  federal 


governments  is  reached,  the  commission  will  schedule  more  public  meetings. 
All  negotiations  between  the  state  and  tribe  are  open  to  the  public,  and 
public  comment  may  be  accepted  during  these  meetings. 

Reporter  John  Stromnes  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186 
or  jstromnes@missoulian.com 

Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Helena  Independent  Record  and  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Researchers  Blame  Klamath  Troubles  on  Racism 
Wednesday,  December  19,  2001 

KLAMATH  FALLS,  Ore.  - Oregon  State  University  scientists  offered  a draft 
report  Wednesday  on  the  Klamath  Basin  water  wars  identifying  a lack  of 
leadership  and  an  undercurrent  of  racism  as  obstacles  to  solutions,  and 
calculating  economic  impacts  at  a fifth  of  local  estimates. 

The  301-page  report  was  conceived  last  Duly  after  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  shut  off  irrigation  water  to  about  90  percent  of  the  200,000- 
acre  Klamath  Project  irrigation  system  to  conserve  water  for  endangered 
suckers  in  Upper  Klamath  Lake  and  threatened  salmon  in  the  Klamath  River. 

"The  big  broad  picture  is  we'd  like  to  raise  the  quality  of  the 
discussion  about  policy  through  information,"  said  Dim  Gallagher,  an  OSU 
Extension  Service  leadership  trainer  serving  as  facilitator  on  the  project. 
"We  were  very  frustrated  that  there  was  no  certainty  about  what  this  all 
meant  to  the  community.  There  were  people  arguing  there  was  no  effect 
because  the  Klamath  is  not  an  agricultural  community.  There  were  other 
people  arguing,  'Yes,  we  are. 1 

A team  of  faculty  from  OSU,  the  University  of  California  at  Davis  and 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  produced  the  report.  Seventeen 
sections  cover  history,  community  impacts,  fish  and  wildlife,  water 
resources  and  law,  agricultural  resources,  economics,  public  policy  issues 
and  alternative  strategies  for  allocating  water. 

The  draft  was  to  be  presented  to  the  local  community  at  the  offices  of 
the  Oregon  State  University  Extension  Service. 

The  writers  of  the  report  hoped  to  use  comments  from  people  at  the 
presentation  and  e-mails  from  people  reading  it  on  the  Internet 
(http  ://eesc. orst.edu/klamath/)  to  improve  the  report,  then  issue  a final 
version  in  March. 

In  a section  titled  "Consequences  for  the  Community,"  researchers 
interviewed  70  people  one-on-one  and  in  focus  groups.  Researchers 
identified  a clear  lack  of  "visionary  leadership"  to  craft  workable 
solutions,  a high  level  of  frustration  based  on  uncertainty  over  future 
irrigation  deliveries,  as  well  as  an  undercurrent  of  racism  in  relations 
between  farmers  and  the  Klamath  Tribes. 

The  Klamath  Tribes  hold  the  endangered  Lost  River  sucker  and  shortnosed 
sucker  as  sacred  gifts  of  food  from  their  creator,  and  have  pressed 
efforts  to  protect  them.  Maintaining  higher  water  levels  in  Upper  Klamath 
Lake,  where  the  fish  live,  was  a factor  in  the  decision  to  shut  off  water 
to  farms. 

One  unidentified  farmer  acknowledged  to  researchers  that  racism  runs 
quietly  beneath  the  surface  in  relations  with  Indians.  The  report  noted 
that  contributions  dropped  dramatically  from  non-Indian  businesses  to  a 
tribal  social  service  agency  that  helps  mostly  non-Indians  overcome  drug 
and  alcohol  problems.  The  reason  was  the  water  conflict.  It  also  noted 
that  Indians  standing  in  line  at  social  service  agencies  had  become  much 
quieter  so  as  not  to  draw  attention  to  themselves. 

Looking  at  Klamath  County  in  Oregon  and  Modoc  and  Siskiyou  counties  in 


California,  the  report  identified  agriculture  as  a $320  million  industry 
accounting  for  7.9  percent  of  the  Upper  Klamath  Basin  economy,  ranking 
behind  construction  and  wood  products  manufacturing  and  above  health  care, 
real  estate,  retail  trade  and  government. 

The  report  calculated  overall  drought  impacts  at  $74.2  million,  and 
losses  directly  from  shutting  off  irrigation  water  to  protect  endangered 
fish  at  $44.5  million. 

Local  estimates  of  agricultural  losses  last  summer  from  the  irrigation 
cutbacks  were  put  at  $250  million,  and  Congress  appropriated  $100  million 
in  emergency  aid  to  Klamath  Project  farmers. 

The  report  noted  that  if  Klamath  River  flows  had  been  allowed  to  drop 
below  federal  levels  to  protect  salmon,  as  they  were  during  the  1992 
drought,  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  shut  off  irrigation  to  the 
project.  Also,  some  farms  within  the  irrigation  project  were  able  to 
irrigate  from  wells. 

Agriculture  accounts  for  5,964  jobs,  which  amount  to  10  percent  of 
basinwide  employment.  That  ranks  behind  retail  trade  and  education,  and 
ahead  of  health  care  and  motels  and  restaurants. 

Based  on  1997  figures,  the  region  has  2 million  acres  in  agriculture, 
with  2,239  farms  averaging  896  acres  each.  The  top  crop  based  on  value  is 
alfalfa,  followed  by  cattle,  potatoes,  pasture  and  grains. 

The  Klamath  Project  accounts  for  1,400  of  the  1,744  irrigated  farms  in 
the  basin,  and  195,000  of  the  542,000  irrigated  acres.  The  project 
accounted  for  $109  million  of  the  $239  million  in  1997  agricultural  sales. 
Copyright  c.  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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"3  arrested  in  shooting  spree  tied  to  Klamath  water  war;  men  taunted 
Indians,  witnesses  say" 

KLAMATH  FALLS,  Ore.  (AP)  --  "Three  white  men  were  arrested  and  accused  of 
taunting  Indians  and  firing  shotguns  at  signs  and  buildings  during  an 
hour  long  spree  stemming  from  a conflict  over  scarce  water  supplies. 

Witnesses  said  the  men  drove  through  the  town  of  Chiloquin  in  a pickup  on 
Dec.  1,  yelling,  "Sucker  lovers!"  a reference  to  fish  considered  sacred  by 
the  Klamath  Tribes.  Chiloquin,  a town  of  about  800,  is  home  to  the  offices 
of  the  Klamath  Tribes. 

"To  be  doing  this,  to  me,  is  really  an  act  of  terrorism,"  Sheriff  Tim 
Evinger  said.  "I  consider  it  to  be  terrorizing  an  entire  community." 
^Complete  at  above  URL/Link* 
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Poverty,  despair  cloud  future  of  Indian  children 


By  Steve  Young 
published:  12/16/01 

New  programs  help  youths  finish  school,  gain  job  skills,  fight  disease 

PINE  RIDGE  - When  his  father  was  killed  by  a drunken  driver  on  the 
streets  of  Oglala  in  1997,  Gabriel  Fast  Horse  Dr.  lost  more  than  a guiding 
hand . 

He  may  have  lost  his  way  in  a tribal  society  where  cultural  pride  often 
is  crushed  by  the  forces  of  poverty,  joblessness  and  apathy. 

At  16,  Fast  Horse  has  dropped  out  of  school.  He's  been  knifed  at  a bus 
stop.  He  has  covered  his  arms  in  the  tattooed  tears  of  clowns.  And  now 
he's  about  to  become  a father. 

"It  makes  me  heartsick  to  see  him  this  way  when  I know  he  has  so  much 
potential,"  says  his  mother,  Marina  Fast  Horse. 

It's  a common  lament  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation,  where 
children  face  a future  marked  by  unemployment,  teen  pregnancy,  alcoholism, 
violence,  chronic  disease  and  the  lowest  life  expectancy  in  America. 

Nearly  45  percent  of  the  people  living  on  tribal  land  in  South  Dakota 
are  younger  than  21,  according  to  the  2000  census.  The  latest  figures 
provide  the  most  accurate  picture  of  who  lives  on  South  Dakota's  seven 
reservations  and  two  clusters  of  tribal  trust  land. 

The  large  percentage  of  young  people  in  Indian  Country  presents  a hard 
reality  to  social  service  workers  and  teachers  trying  to  give  children  a 
better  life. 

There  are  signs  of  hope,  from  a program  that  pays  teen-agers  to  work  on 
their  education  and  job  skills  to  an  aggressive  effort  to  help  young 
people  reduce  the  threat  of  diabetes. 

"I  wish  I could  tell  you  we're  having  immediate  impacts,"  says  Dr.  Doan 
Gibson,  director  of  a diabetes-prevention  program  on  the  Rosebud  Indian 
Reservation.  "I  can't  do  that.  But  I can  tell  you  that  we're  in  this  for 
the  long  term.  And  there  will  be  successes.  I have  no  doubt  about  that." 

Pine  Ridge,  where  more  than  half  the  residents  are  younger  than  21,  is 
the  youngest  and  most  populous  of  South  Dakota's  reservations. 

The  birth  rate  here  is  1 to  2 times  higher  than  the  national  average  of 
14.8  births  per  1,000  population.  That  helps  fuel  a median  age  on  Pine 
Ridge  that  at  20.6  is  15  years  younger  than  that  of  South  Dakota, 
according  to  the  2000  Census. 

Whether  or  not  he  realizes  it,  Gabriel  Fast  Horse  is  partly  responsible 
for  that.  His  15-year-old  girlfriend,  Marsha  Poor  Bear,  is  pregnant  with 
their  child. 

Their  situation  seems  common  on  South  Dakota's  reservations,  where  more 
than  50  percent  of  live  births  are  to  teen-agers  younger  than  17, 
according  to  statistics  provided  by  the  Aberdeen  Area  Tribal  Chairmen's 
Health  Board. 

What  causes  such  high  rates?  Undoubtedly,  a combination  of  cultural 
norms  and  societal  breakdowns,  observers  say. 

Martin  Brokenleg,  professor  of  Native  American  studies  at  Augustana 
College,  says  higher  birth  rates  on  the  reservations  reflect  better 
medical  care,  among  other  things. 

More  infants  are  surviving  their  first  year  of  birth,  he  says.  Since 
1972,  the  infant  mortality  rate  has  dropped  from  22.2  per  1,000  live 
births  to  6.1,  according  to  Indian  Health  Service's  Trends  In  Indian 
Health  report  put  out  in  1998. 

"It's  also  less  likely  that  a Lakota  family  would  restrict  pregnancy  in 
any  way,"  Brokenleg  says.  "For  us,  it's  an  honoring  of  life.  And  it's  a 
continuation  of  our  cultural  norms.  While  American  society  in  the  second 
half  of  the  20th  century  began  to  delay  marriage  and  childbearing  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  that  has  not  spilled  over  to  the  reservations." 

The  numbers  point  to  a weakening  of  a cultural  rule  of  spacing  in  tribal 
families,  Brokenleg  says.  Historically,  the  Lakota  spaced  children  four  to 
six  years  apart.  It  was  the  father's  responsibility  to  see  that  it 
happened,  he  says. 

"As  we  have  seen  cultural  rules  weaken  in  some  Lakota  families,  that  one 
has  gone  as  well,"  he  says. 

Certainly,  in  poor  areas  where  alcoholism,  diabetes  and  heart  disease 
suck  up  so  much  of  the  health-care  dollars,  family-planning  efforts  often 


get  shortchanged,  too. 

And  the  high  birth  rates  are  explainable  in  the  context  of  societal 
dysfunctions  as  well,  says  Karen  Artichoker  of  Kyle,  a director  at  an 
agency  called  Cangleska  that  shelters  battered  women  and  fights  domestic 
abuse  on  the  reservation. 

"I  think  some  of  it  is,  we  haven't  changed  with  the  rest  of  the  world," 
Artichoker  says.  "I  think  a lot  of  that  is  due  to  poverty,  lack  of 
education,  lack  of  birth  control. 

"And  when  you  look  at  the  high  rates  of  sexual  abuse  of  children  on  the 
reservation,  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  victims  is  sexual  acting  out  and 
sexual  promiscuity.  When  you  combine  that  with  a lack  of  access  to 
education  and  birth  control,  I think  you  are  going  to  see  a lot  of 
children  being  born  here." 

Dying  young 

Contributing  to  the  Lakotas'  low  median  age  are  the  nightmares  Marina 
Fast  Horse  fears  most,  those  potentially  awaiting  her  son  at  the  end  of 
life. 

It's  the  myriad  maladies  and  afflictions  -the  epidemic  alcoholism, 
diabetes,  accident  rates  and  heart  disease  - that  carve  years  out  of  the 
Lakotas'  life  expectancy  and  leave  them  with  the  briefest  life  span  in 
America . 

A 1998  study  by  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  using  mortality 
data  from  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  showed  that  a young 
man  such  as  Gabriel  Fast  Horse  can  expect  to  live  56.5  years  if  he  stays 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  - less  than  anywhere  else  in  America. 
Nationally,  the  average  for  all  men  is  73. 

The  life  expectancy  for  males  in  Shannon  County,  where  the  Pine  Ridge 
reservation  is  located,  "was  less  than  in  many  developing  regions  . . . such 
as  Botswana,  Peru,  Indonesia  and  Tajikstan,"  the  study  said. 

That  left  its  researchers  wondering  if  life  spans  can  be  lengthened  in 
areas  where  the  prospects  of  improving  the  standard  of  living  are 
uncertain  at  best.  Eventually,  the  researchers  hope  to  take  a detailed 
cause-and-effect  look  at  everything  from  income,  education  and  employment 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  to  environmental  factors  such  as  tobacco  use, 
physical  activity,  diet,  health  care,  even  genetics. 

When  they  do,  they  can  start  with  Gabriel  Fast  Horse  Hr. 

He  spends  most  of  his  time  these  days  gazing  into  a computer  screen  in  a 
back  room  of  Pine  Ridge's  post  office  building,  where  he  is  part  of  a 
five-year,  $16  million  Department  of  Labor  effort  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  reservation's  at-risk  youth. 

He  comes  in  every  weekday  to  work  on  obtaining  his  GED.  To  entice  him  to 
come,  the  program  pays  $5.15  an  hour. 

"I  never  liked  school,"  he  says  as  he  sits  at  a table  in  a black  shirt 
and  a black  baseball  cap  resting  backward  on  his  head  that  reads,  "Native 
Pride . " 

"All  the  kids  picked  on  me.  But  here,  I work  through  my  papers  every  day 
from  8 to  4,  through  my  books  and  with  the  computers  and  tutors.  I've 
become  a better  student." 

Marina  Fast  Horse  is  ecstatic  that  the  youngest  of  her  four  children  - 
and  her  only  son  - is  enrolled  in  the  program.  And  sad,  too,  about  the 
path  that  brought  him  there. 

She  never  would  have  envisioned  his  struggles  through  adolescence.  He 
was  raised  with  her  tribe,  the  Bannock,  in  southeastern  Idaho  the  first 
nine  years  of  his  life,  brought  up  in  traditional  tribal  ways. 

"He  was  a grass  dancer,  a champion  little  grass  dancer,"  Marina  Fast 
Horse  says.  "And  he  grew  up  with  sun  dances  and  the  sweat  lodges  and  living 
off  wild  game,  the  whole  nine  yards.  It  was  totally  different  there." 

But  Gabriel's  father,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  couldn't  find  work  among  his 
wife's  people.  So  in  1994,  they  returned  to  his  native  Pine  Ridge. 

It  was  not,  Marina  Fast  Horse  observes  now,  a seamless  transition. 

"My  older  daughters  always  said  that  I traumatized  them  by  bringing  them 
here,"  she  says.  "They  said  that  they've  seen  things  here  that  they'd 
never  seen  in  Idaho. 

"It  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  seen  an  elder  drunk.  I'm  not  saying 


my  tribe  doesn't  have  problems  with  alcohol.  But  it  is  very  rare  there  to 
see  an  elder  who  is  displaced  and  intoxicated." 

Alcohol  plague 

On  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  -indeed,  among  all  of  South  Dakota's  nine 
reservations  -alcoholism  is  common.  According  to  the  1998-99  Regional 
Differences  in  Indian  Health  report,  put  out  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  reservation  Indians  in  this  state  are  16  times 
more  likely  to  die  from  alcoholism  than  Americans  in  general. 

Jerome  DeWolfe,  program  management  officer  for  Indian  Health  Service's 
Division  of  Field  Health  in  Aberdeen,  has  ideas  about  why  the  rate  is  so 
high. 

"I  think  we've  always  looked  at  reservations  being  closer  statistically 
to  Third  World  and  developing  nations,"  DeWolfe  says.  "With  high 
unemployment,  high  poverty,  high  death  rates,  there  seems  to  be  a 
correlation  with  alcoholism." 

The  question  remains:  How  to  attack  it?  At  present,  reservations  in  the 
Aberdeen  area  - which  includes  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  - split 
about  $8  million  annually  for  treatment  and  prevention.  There  are  three 
tribal  inpatient  facilities  for  drug  and  alcohol  rehabilitation  in  the 
three-state  area,  each  with  a 15-bed  capacity. 

"I  feel  most  tribes  believe  they  are  underfunded  to  adequately  address 
the  problems,"  DeWolfe  says. 

One  promising  effort  under  way  is  an  adolescent  prevention  program 
piloted  through  his  office.  Working  with  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  tribes  in 
Nebraska,  DeWolfe  says,  they  have  done  thousands  of  screening 
questionnaires  with  fourth-graders  through  12th-graders  to  determine 
experiences  with  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

They  then  categorize  population  groups  based  on  the  severity  of  those 
problems.  Those  with  no  problems  are  identified  with  a green  flag.  Those 
with  mild  to  moderate  problems  get  a yellow  flag.  And  those  with 
substantially  severe  problems  receive  a red  flag. 

"What  the  research  has  told  us  is,  to  make  any  progress  with  alcohol  and 
drug  problems,  we  have  to  focus  on  the  mild  to  moderate  populations," 
DeWolfe  says.  "And  what  we  are  finding  with  youth  identified  as  mild  to 
moderate  is,  oftentimes  all  it  takes  is  a brief  intervention. 

"If  you  sit  down  with  the  youth  or  their  parents  or  significant  others 
and  talk  about  what  they  are  doing  and  the  problems  generated,  even  for  20 
minutes,  you  can  have  an  impact." 

Their  analysis  of  that  approach  with  the  Omaha  tribe  shows  that,  after 
one  year,  the  number  of  youths  showing  no  problems  with  drugs  or  alcohol 
rose  from  53  to  69  percent.  Those  with  mild  to  moderate  problems  fell  from 
25  to  15  percent.  And  those  with  severe  problems  dropped  from  21  to  17 
percent . 

"It's  good  news,"  DeWolfe  says.  "I  feel  pretty  certain  that  once  other 
reservations  in  our  area  see  the  progress  made,  and  once  they  understand 
the  concepts  behind  what  we're  doing,  we'll  start  to  see  others  joining  in 
on  this . " 

'Like  his  spirit  died' 

Alcohol  certainly  has  touched  Gabriel  Fast  Horse's  life.  On  Duly  12, 

1997,  his  father  was  killed  in  an  accident  involving  alcohol  in  Oglala. 

The  loss  devastated  the  12-year-old  boy,  his  mother  says. 

"Gabriel  grew  up  traditionally,"  she  says.  "And  so  we  never  cut  his  hair, 
not  once  from  the  day  he  was  born.  But  when  his  father  died,  it's  our 
tradition  that  he  cut  his  hair.  And  he  did.  I know  that  was  hard  for  him. 
It's  like  his  spirit  died  with  his  father." 

In  the  Lakota  tradition,  the  family  conducts  a Wiping  of  the  Tears 
ceremony  a year  after  a loved  one  has  died.  It's  a way  of  ending  the 
mourning  period.  But  Gabriel  didn't  participate.  His  mother  says  he  still 
hasn't  let  go. 

Instead,  his  life  has  careened  down  a path  of  alcohol  and  violence, 
schoolyard  fights  and  police  handcuffs. 

That's  not  uncommon  in  an  impoverished  area.  And  on  Pine  Ridge,  among 
the  poorest  places  in  the  country  with  an  average  annual  income  of  $3,400, 


as  many  as  57  percent  of  its  children  live  in  poverty. 

Fast  Horse  and  his  mother  live  with  his  older  sister  in  the  Crazy  Horse 
neighborhood  of  south  Pine  Ridge.  Many  of  its  ramshackle  houses  have 
boarded  windows  and  mud  yards. 

By  comparison,  the  Fast  Horses'  gray  house  is  well-kept.  But  there  is  a 
forbidding  German  shepherd  in  the  yard  named  Sam,  brought  into  the 
family's  fold  after  their  house  was  broken  into  six  times. 

After  his  father's  death,  about  the  time  he  was  13  or  14,  Gabriel  Fast 
Horse  says,  he  turned  to  alcohol  to  help  him  deal  with  the  loss.  He  began 
covering  his  arms  in  tattoos  of  clowns. 

"I  guess  I thought  I was  living  like  a clown,  and  that's  why  I got  them, 
" he  says  as  he  pulls  his  shirt  sleeves  back  to  reveal  them.  "I  was 
messing  around,  drinking,  just  kind  of  laughing  at  life,  not  taking 
anything  serious.  That's  the  way  I felt." 

But  in  fact,  there  wasn't  much  of  Gabriel  Fast  Horse's  adolescence  that 
was  happy. 

For  one,  he  seemed  to  be  a target  for  the  reservation  gangs,  including 
one  called  the  Nomads  - a group  of  youths  whose  parents  hold  some  of  the 
better  tribal  jobs,  the  Fast  Horses  say. 

"They  were  always  trying  to  start  fights  with  me,"  Gabriel  Fast  Horse 
says.  "I  didn't  want  to.  I didn't  start  them." 

One  fight  at  Oglala  Community  High  School  in  Pine  Ridge  began  with 
pushing  and  ended  up  with  Fast  Horse  getting  stabbed.  A slash-mark  scar  on 
the  right  side  of  his  neck  reminds  him  of  the  day  when  a group  confronted 
him  at  a bus  stop  after  school. 

There  are  scars  on  his  wrists  as  well,  formed  by  police  handcuffs  after 
arrests  for  fighting. 

It  has  not  been  easy  for  his  mother. 

"To  look  at  Gabriel  now,  you  wouldn't  think  he  grew  up  traditional  or 
that  he  knows  morals  and  our  traditions.  But  he  does,"  Marina  Fast  Horse 
says.  "It's  just,  without  a father  figure,  the  anger  in  him  ...  well,  I 
have  this  ongoing  battle  between  his  peers  and  me,  and  the  peers  are 
winning. 

"The  disrespect  at  times,  the  mouthing  back,  I don't  know.  His  father 
was  proud  that  he  danced.  He  participated  in  all  of  these  traditional 
things.  But  now  I don't  know  if  he's  ashamed  of  it  because  his  peers  don't 
know  any  of  that.  Maybe  he  worries  they  would  make  fun  of  it." 

The  dropout  dilemma 

As  a result  of  the  fighting,  Gabriel  dropped  out  of  school  at  age  15  and 
became  one  more  casualty  of  a reservation  education  system  also  struggling 
with  poverty. 

Despite  successes  of  parochial  schools  such  as  Red  Cloud  north  of  Pine 
Ridge  and  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  at  Porcupine,  the  dropout  rates  among  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  are  high. 

Randy  Plume,  education  director  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  says  60  to 
65  percent  of  students  don't  finish  high  school.  In  other  words,  for  every 
400  children  who  start  kindergarten,  maybe  150  will  graduate  as  seniors. 

On  any  given  day  at  the  Oglala  Community  School  in  Pine  Ridge,  acting 
principal  Don  Standing  Elk  has  a stack  of  reports  on  his  desk  of  children 
who  are  not  attending  school. 

"We  say,  if  they  miss  60  classes  in  a semester  ...  that's  10  days  of 
school  ...  we're  supposed  to  drop  him,"  Standing  Elk  says.  "But  I've  got  a 
stack  of  six  or  seven  reports  here  today.  This  one  has  missed  114  classes, 
this  one  126,  this  one  101,  and  this  one  77." 

Why  don't  they  come  to  school?  For  a variety  of  reasons.  Standing  Elk 
and  Plume  say.  The  home  life  for  many  is  dysfunctional,  with  parents  out 
of  work  or  battling  alcoholism. 

"If  you're  sitting  with  your  uncle  in  the  same  room,  and  he  has  no  job, 
these  kids  would  rather  do  that  than  come  to  school,"  Standing  Elk  says. 

"Or  kids  come  from  overcrowded  homes,"  Plume  adds.  "They  may  come  to 
school  tired.  Or  they  may  be  hungry.  Or  they  might  not  have  had  a bath.  Or 
their  clothes  weren't  washed  well,  or  washed  at  all.  I mean,  I have  kids 
come  in  tired,  hungry,  dirty,  with  head  lice  and  dirty  clothes.  That  kid 


is  not  ready  to  learn." 

Some  kids  need  to  stay  home  to  take  care  of  younger  siblings. 

But  Standing  Elk  says  children  will  skip  school  to  stand  on  street 
corners  downtown  or  to  hide  along  the  creek  east  of  his  school.  Some  don't 
even  get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  he  adds.  And  their  parents  don't  seem 
to  care. 

"After  they've  been  gone  three  days  and  six  days,  we  send  letters  home 
to  the  parents,"  he  says.  "I  don't  know  if  they're  throwing  them  away  or 
what.  But  we  don't  hear  from  them." 

Standing  Elk  says  absentee  children  who  want  a second  chance  can  sign  a 
contract  promising  to  attend  class. 

The  school  also  offers  incentives  to  keep  students  coming  to  class.  If 
they  have  perfect  attendance  for  six  weeks,  they  can  earn  a T-shirt, 
sweatshirt  or  baseball  cap. 

Ninety-five  percent  attendance  will  earn  them  a movie  or  a pizza  party. 
And  an  A or  B average  with  no  write-ups  for  bad  behavior  or  missing  school 
is  good  for  a $20  gift  certificate,  a CD  of  their  choice  or  a sports  bag. 

"We  have  a deal  where,  if  they  have  perfect  attendance  for  a year,  that 
could  earn  them  a trip  to  Disneyland,"  Standing  Elk  says.  "The  problem  is, 
I heard  they  tried  that  once  before.  But  when  the  school  year  was  over, 
they  didn't  end  up  taking  them." 

A growing  pride 

There  are  many  positive  efforts  such  as  the  Youth  Opportunities  Movement 
taking  place  today  on  the  reservation.  One  of  the  most  ambitious  is  a 
diabetes  screening  and  prevention  program  under  way  at  Rosebud,  Pine  Ridge 
and  other  places  to  identify  children  at  risk  for  the  disease  and  to  push 
them  in  better  directions  in  diet  and  exercise. 

The  alcohol-prevention  pilot  project  conducted  through  IHS  in  Aberdeen 
is  another  promising  program. 

And  the  simple,  daily  attempts  to  restore  cultural  pride  in  these 
children  may  ultimately  do  as  much  as  anything  to  make  tomorrow  better  for 
the  Lakota,  their  own  people  say. 

"I  think  the  biggest  reason  we  can  be  hopeful  is  the  renaissance  that's 
been  going  on  here  the  last  10,  15,  20  years,"  says  Richard  Iron  Cloud, 
director  of  a diabetes  prevention  program  based  out  of  Porcupine. 

"There  were  54  sun  dances  this  past  summer  on  the  reservation,"  he  says. 
"Twenty  years  ago,  you  could  count  the  number  on  one  hand.  But  that 
indicates  to  me  that  a spiritual  renewal  is  going  on,  a comeback.  And  with 
that  renewal  is  a pride  in  our  culture,  a pride  in  being  Lakota." 

Whether  it  succeeds  in  reclaiming  Gabriel  Fast  Horse  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  battle  rages  on  - for  him  and  thousands  of  Pine  Ridge  youth  - in  the 
post  office  building,  in  clinic  waiting  rooms,  on  the  street  corners  and 
in  the  very  souls  of  these  young  people. 

Though  his  tattoos  and  scars  might  suggest  Fast  Horse  is  losing  that 
fight,  his  words,  at  least,  suggest  otherwise. 

"I  understand  that  the  only  thing  that  makes  me  tough  now  is  being  a man 
and  supporting  my  family,"  he  softly  says  as  he  returns  to  his  computer  in 
the  Youth  Opportunities  office. 

"That's  what  keeps  me  going  every  day." 

Reach  reporter  Steve  Young  at  syoung@argusleader . com  or  331-2306 
Copyright  c.  2001  Copyright  Argus  Leader. 
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Four  years  after  Acteal  massacre,  residents  in  southern  Mexico  still  seeking 
justice 

Alejandro  Ruiz,  AP  - 12/22/2001 

ACTEAL,  Chiapas  - Many  of  the  villagers  have  returned  and  at  least  some 
of  the  accused  killers  have  been  jailed  four  years  after  paramilitaries 
killed  45  rebel  sympathizers  in  the  tiny  highland  town  of  Acteal. 

But  victims  say  memories  of  the  massacre  are  still  fresh. 

"After  four  years,  our  pain  has  not  subsided,"  survivor  Elena  Perez 
limenez  said.  "On  the  contrary,  it  has  increased." 

The  victims  were  killed  on  Dec.  22,  1997,  as  members  of  the  Las  Abejas 
group  prayed  at  a chapel  460  miles  (740  kms)  southeast  of  Mexico  City. 

Survivors  fled  in  fear  of  more  violence,  but  many  returned  this  year, 
hoping  dialogue  could  resolve  still-lingering  local  conflicts  between 
supporters  and  opponents  of  the  Zapatista  National  Liberation  Army. 

The  Institutional  Revolutionary  Party  lost  both  Mexico's  presidency  and 
the  governorship  of  Chiapas  state  since  the  massacre.  But  villagers 
continue  to  accuse  the  government  of  supporting  the  paramilitaries  and 
express  little  hope  for  a resolution  to  the  conflict. 

After  taking  office  a year  ago.  President  Vicente  Fox  focused  on  making 
peace  with  the  Zapatistas,  but  talks  broke  down  after  Congress  approved  a 
watered-down  version  of  an  Indian  rights  bill  the  rebels  supported. 

The  largely  Indian  rebels  briefly  seized  several  towns  in  lanuary  1994, 
demanding  Indian  rights,  socialist  economics  and  greater  democracy. 

In  Acteal,  6-year-old  Efrain  Gomez's  jawbone  was  shattered  by  a bullet 
from  an  AK-47  automatic  rifle  on  Dec.  22,  and  today  he  is  unable  to  talk 
or  chew  his  food  properly. 

"My  poor  son  isn't  happy,"  said  his  father,  Victorio  Gomez,  whose  wife 
was  killed  in  the  attack.  "He  is  sick.  He  doesn't  eat  well." 

A bullet  left  Zenaida  limenez  Luna,  9,  nearly  blind  and  killed  her 
parents.  Today,  her  uncle  Mariano  Luna  cares  for  her. 

Las  Abejas  criticized  a judge's  decision  last  month  to  release  six 
convicted  paramilitaries . 

"It's  four  years  after  the  massacre,  and  we  don't  see  any  justice,"  said 
the  group's  spokesman,  Porfirio  Arias  Hernandez. 

"We  don't  know  if  the  government  or  other  people  want  to  protect  the 
paramilitaries , because  they  liberated  six  of  their  leaders." 

At  the  same  time,  those  convicted  of  carrying  out  the  massacre  say 
innocent  people  were  sent  to  jail. 

"There  were  only  nine  people  who  organized  and  participated  in  Acteal, 
and  it  pains  me  that  my  friends  who  didn't  know  anything  about  this 
problem  have  been  sentenced  to  36  years  in  prison,"  said  convicted 
paramilitary  member  Roberto  Mendez. 

Mendez  said  he  and  others  arrived  in  Acteal  on  Dec.  22  to  confront 
alleged  Zapatistas  he  accused  of  killing  18  members  of  the  former  ruling 
Institutional  Revolutionary  Party. 

"It  wasn't  a massacre,"  he  said.  "It  was  a confrontation  with  hidden 
Zapatistas . " 

Interviewed  in  a prison  in  Chiapas'  capital,  Tuxtla  Gutierrez,  Mendez 
said  the  21  women,  15  children  and  nine  men  who  died  four  years  ago  were 
simply  caught  in  the  cross  fire. 

Leonard  Peltier  and  Efrain  Gomez 

we  could  barely  chew  our  food 
or  speak  properly, 

we  were  starving, 
our  words  locked  in  frozen  bone, 
fell  apart  in  sadness, 

lay  almost  dead  on  quiet  tongues, 
chunks  of  food  gagged  our  breath, 
brought  unbalanced  vision, 

threatened  evaporation, 
we  both  survived  assassination, 
will  stronger  than  metal. 


wings  faster  than  death. 


Phil  Goldvarg  12/22/01 
Hgold42734(3aol . com 
On  the  4th  Year  Remembrance 
of  the  Massacre 
at  Acteal,  Chiapas,  Mexico 
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Buffalo  sales  not  bullish 

4 million  pounds  of  frozen  meat  await  customers 
By  Christopher  Thorne 
Associated  Press  writer 

WASHINGTON  - Struggling  buffalo  ranchers  are  trying  to  coax  the  federal 
government  into  buying  up  to  $10  million  worth  of  bison  meat  for  schools, 
tribes  and  other  government  food  programs. 

They  have  a champion  in  Sen.  Kent  Conrad,  D-N.D.,  whose  state  is  home  to 
a buffalo  cooperative  that  raises  half  of  the  world's  commercially  sold 
bison  meat.  Conrad  is  trying  to  attach  the  provision  to  a spending  bill 
intended  to  jump  start  the  nation's  sagging  economy. 

Although  bison  ranchers  blame  the  attacks  of  Sept.  11  for  a drop  in 
business,  their  industry  was  doing  poorly  for  years  before. 

"We  have  been  struggling,"  said  Dennis  Sexhus,  a Leeds,  N.D.,  buffalo 
rancher. 

Sexhus  is  the  chief  executive  of  the  North  America  Bison  Cooperative,  a 
group  of  350  buffalo  ranchers  in  18  states.  The  cooperative,  headquartered 
in  New  Rockford,  N.D.,  produces  roughly  half  the  world's  buffalo  steaks, 
burgers  and  roasts.  But  about  4 million  pounds  of  ground  bison  meat  and 
bison  stew  meat  is  sitting  unsold  in  its  freezers. 

Fears  of  further  terrorist  attacks,  as  well  as  an  overall  gloom,  have 
driven  people  out  of  the  high-priced  restaurants  that  serve  buffalo, 
sending  the  industry  into  a tailspin,  Sexhus  said. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was  buying  surplus  bison  meat  as  far 
back  as  1998  to  aid  buffalo  producers.  In  1998,  the  USDA  bought  356,400 
pounds  of  ground  bison  for  $1.3  million,  and  in  1999,  the  agency  bought 
about  2 million  pounds  of  ground  bison  for  $7  million. 

The  government  opted  not  to  buy  any  surplus  bison  in  2000  and  this  year, 
citing  a firmer  market. 

Conrad's  provision  is  part  of  the  economic  stimulus  bill  that 
potentially  includes  $220  million  in  new  USDA  spending  for  a long  list  of 
American-grown  commodities,  including  apples,  green  beans,  blueberries  - 
and  meat. 

The  USDA  would  make  that  food  available  to  the  poor  through  free  and 
reduced-price  school  lunches,  tribal  food  programs  and  pantries  for 
migrant  workers. 

Republicans  have  ridiculed  the  Conrad  provision  as  an  example  of 
spending  on  special  interests,  but  the  senator  defends  it. 

"Whenever  there's  economic  downturn,  we  typically  expand  feeding 
programs.  There's  more  people  out  of  work,  there's  more  people  going  to 
food  banks,"  Conrad  said. 

While  raising  buffalo  started  in  the  1980s  as  a hobby  for  the  wealthy 
(billionaire  Ted  Turner  is  a member  of  the  North  American  Bison 
Cooperative  and  has  ranches  in  four  states)  most  of  the  buffalo  ranchers 
today  are  regular  farming  families  with  little  money  to  spare,  Sexhus  said. 

In  a floor  speech  last  month,  Conrad  noted  that  critics  of  the  bison 


meat  provision  - such  as  Sen.  Phil  Gramm,  R-Texas  - showed  they  weren't 
opposed  to  helping  special  interests  with  their  votes  for  the  $15  billion 
aid  package  for  the  nation's  airlines. 

"The  bison  industry  is  flat  on  its  back,"  Conrad  said  from  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  "It's  about  to  go  broke.  That  will  jeopardize  thousands  of 
families  who  are  dependent  on  the  bison  industry." 

Conrad  said  he  initially  intended  to  ask  for  $15  million  for  bison  meat, 
but  the  National  Bison  Association  had  already  gone  to  the  USDA  in  mid- 
October  to  lobby  for  $10  million  in  aid. 

Sexhus  would  like  to  see  even  more. 

"Sales  of  live  animals  have  been  plummeting.  They've  been  selling  for 
less  than  10  percent  of  what  they  were  three  years  ago,"  Sexhus  said.  "Ten 
million  dollars  would  help.  But  I'd  like  to  see  $20  million,  because  the 
need  is  out  there  for  $20  million.  There's  no  question  about  that." 
Copyright  c.  2001  Deseret  News  Publishing  Company. 
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Bison  herd  is  spiritual  link  to  the  Oneidas'  past 
By  Dim  Kneiszel 

jkneisze@greenbaypressgazette.com 

Beef  cattle  and  buffalo  are  furry  behemoths  that  share  a common  fate. 

Some  folks  wouldn't  draw  any  distinction  between  the  four-legged  food 
sources.  But  to  Pat  Cornelius,  manager  of  the  Oneida  Nation  farms,  the 
buffalo  represents  more  than  a tasty  roast.  Bison  are  an  important  link  to 
a time  when  Indian  nations  thrived  across  the  continent. 

"I  think  there's  just  something  about  the  buffalo.  I don't  know  what  it 
is,"  Cornelius  said.  "To  listen  to  the  people  talk  about  the  relationship 
between  the  bison  and  themselves,  it's  really  overwhelming.  There's  a 
spiritual  connection  between  the  buffalo  and  the  Indian  nations." 

The  spiritual  connection  - and  the  health  benefits  of  buffalo  meat  - led 
the  Oneidas  to  start  a small  bison  herd  in  1997.  The  recent  addition  of  15 
females  from  a federal  reserve  in  Nebraska  raises  the  herd's  total  to  44. 

Beginning  next  year,  the  tribe  will  start  harvesting  mature  male  buffalo 
to  improve  nutrition  standards  on  the  reservation  and  to  sell  to  the 
public  at  the  Oneida's  nearby  Apple  Orchard  business. 

The  meat  couldn't  come  fast  enough  to  suit  Cornelius,  who  says  the 
tribe's  mission  is  to  substitute  the  low-fat  bison  for  high-fat,  high- 
calorie  red  meats  that  are  at  least  partly  responsible  for  high  levels  of 
diabetes  among  Oneidas. 

"We're  declaring  war  on  diabetes  in  Indian  country,"  said  Cornelius,  who 
claims  that  45  percent  of  tribal  members  on  the  reservation  have  a form  of 
the  disease  that  leads  to  heart  disease  and  other  maladies.  Other  minority 
groups  also  suffer  with  diabetes  in  significant  numbers,  she  said,  noting 
that  one  of  three  African-Americans  and  one  of  seven  Hmong  and  Hispanics 
will  develop  the  disease. 

"I  think  personally  tribal  members  have  a different  metabolism  that 
can't  take  refined  foods,  so  much  fast  food,"  she  said. 

According  to  the  South  Dakota-based  Intertribal  Bison  Council,  bison 
meat  is  lower  in  fat,  cholesterol  and  calories  than  beef,  chicken  or  fish. 
Fed  on  grasses,  bison  make  a more  compatible  diet  for  American  Indians  and 
the  general  public,  according  to  Tony  Willman,  a spokesman  for  the 
nonprofit  bison  cooperative. 

"A  greasy,  high-fat,  high  cholesterol  diet  has  not  proven  to  be 
beneficial  for  the  native  diet.  Native  Americans  evolved  over  thousands  of 


years  on  a lean  healthy  diet  of  buffalo  and  berries  and  a lot  of  things 
found  on  the  prairies/'  Willman  said. 

The  Bison  Council  had  more  than  nutrition  in  mind  when  it  incorporated 
in  1992.  Starting  with  members  from  19  tribes,  its  goal  is  to  restore  the 
buffalo  to  tribal  lands.  The  cooperative  saw  bison  meat  as  a marketable 
product,  a low-maintenance  range  animal  and  a sacred  symbol  of  the 
strength  of  the  Indian. 

"We  have  a real  spiritual  respect  and  sacred  responsibility  to  the 
buffalo.  They've  been  here  hundreds  of  years  and  provided  food,"  Cornelius 
said.  "You  take  care  of  them  and,  in  turn,  they  take  care  of  you." 

In  nearly  10  years,  the  cooperative  has  returned  buffalo  to  50  U.S. 
tribes.  Tribes  on  larger  reservations,  mostly  in  the  west,  have  developed 
herds  of  more  than  1,000  head  that  sparsely  populate  the  ranges.  Tribes  in 
more  urban  areas  are  keeping  smaller  herds,  mainly  to  be  used  at  American 
Indian  ceremonies  and  feasts,  Willman  explained.  The  Oneida  herd  is  one  of 
the  smallest  among  cooperative  members,  he  said. 

Unlike  beef  cattle,  bison  thrive  in  adverse  conditions.  The  animals  need 
virtually  no  veterinary  care  and  can  be  easily  kept  on  "marginal 
grasslands"  poorer  land  that  typically  dominates  tribal  reservation  lands, 
Willman  said. 

"We  try  to  keep  the  buffalo  as  natural  as  possible.  We  don't  want  to  see 
castration  or  dehorning  or  (animals)  loaded  with  growth  hormones  and 
crowded  into  muddy,  dirty  feed  lots,"  he  said.  "And  when  the  weather  gets 
nasty,  the  buffalo  come  out  to  play." 

In  the  harsh  winter  of  1996-97,  250,000  cattle  died  in  South  Dakota 
while  reportedly  no  buffalo  perished,  Willman  said. 

While  cattle  are  shipped  live  to  a processor,  most  bison  are  slaughtered 
in  the  field,  Willman  explained.  Young  bulls  are  usually  culled  at  2 to  3 
years  old,  weighing  about  1,000  pounds  and  providing  400  to  500  pounds  of 
meat.  Bison  are  difficult  to  ship  live  because  they  are  so  big,  wild  and 
maintain  their  horns,  he  said. 

The  Oneida  herd  is  becoming  well-established  with  females  who  give  birth 
to  one  calf  each  year.  As  the  herd  matures,  Cornelius  expects  to  keep 
about  50  females  who  will  give  birth  to  40  to  45  calves  each  year.  The 
excess  animals  will  be  slaughtered  and  sold  along  with  meat  from  the 
tribe's  black  Angus  cattle. 

Since  Cornelius  started  working  at  the  farm  in  1989,  the  black  Angus 
herd  has  grown  from  30  to  600  head,  and  the  farm  has  grown  to  8,000  acres. 
Yet  the  arrival  of  a few  bison  has  been  a highlight  of  her  career. 

"I've  never  been  so  nervous  in  all  my  life.  They  came  off  that  trailer 
and  it  seemed  like  the  earth  trembled  and  rumbled,"  she  said.  "It's 
putting  buffalo  back  on  Indian  reservations,  and  that's  where  my  heart 
is . " 

Copyright  c.  2001  Gannett  Wisconsin  Online/Greenbay  Press-Gazette. 
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Sitting  Bull  campsite  preserved 
Thursday,  December  20,  2001 
By  LORNA  THACKERAY 
Billings  Gazette  Staff 

Sitting  Bull's  campsite  along  the  Little  Bighorn  River  and  the  site  where 
Ma j . Marcus  Reno  initiated  battle  and  then  retreated  across  the  river  are 
now  safe  forever  from  commercial  development. 

The  Custer  Battlefield  Preservation  Committee,  set  up  almost  20  years 
ago  to  preserve  critical  pieces  of  historic  lands  around  the  famous 


battlefield,  concluded  a thnee-yean  fund  drive  this  month  to  buy  the 
property  from  private  owners. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  committee  also  will  have  closed  on  four 
other  pieces  of  land,  including  a critical  tract  near  the  intersection  of 
Interstate  90  and  Highway  212  (marked  "A"  in  accompanying  map)  that  has  in 
the  past  been  proposed  for  construction  of  a motel  and  a truck  stop. 

All  in  all,  the  committee  raised  nearly  $3  million  for  its  new 
acquisitions,  according  to  Dim  Court,  executive  director  of  the  committee. 
Although  the  land,  a total  of  between  800  and  900  acres,  is  on  the  Crow 
Reservation,  it  was  owned  in  fee  by  non-Indians.  No  trust  lands  were 
involved  in  the  transactions. 

"It's  been  really  grinding  work,"  said  Harold  Stanton,  a Hardin  attorney 
who  along  with  Court  did  most  of  the  fund  raising.  "But  this  has  been  a 
wonderful  project.  I'm  really  happy  about  it." 

The  committee  purchased  the  land,  as  it  has  hundreds  of  other  acres 
around  the  national  monument,  to  preserve  it  in  perpetuity  much  as  it  was 
when  Custer,  Crazy  Horse  and  Sitting  Bull  saw  it  on  Dune  25,  1876.  Court 
said  the  committee  will  lease  the  land  to  continue  its  current  uses  - 
grazing  and  hay  production. 

Ultimately,  the  committee  would  like  to  turn  over  the  land  to  the 
National  Park  Service.  Because  of  past  objections  from  the  Crow  Tribe,  the 
federal  government  has  not  acted  to  accept  the  land.  The  tribe  has 
previously  expressed  opposition  to  projects  perceived  as  reducing  its  land 
base.  The  current  tribal  administration  has  not  asserted  a firm  opinion 
one  way  or  another  on  whether  it  opposes  Park  Service  acquisition  of  the 
land . 

Court  said  he  would  like  to  see  the  tribe.  Park  Service  and  the 
committee  work  together  on  a project  that  would  be  beneficial  to  all.  The 
National  Park  Service  has  wanted  for  years  to  move  its  visitor  center  off 
Last  Stand  Hill  to  a location  outside  the  heart  of  the  battleground.  The 
current  visitor  center  is  too  small  and  its  parking  areas  inadequate. 

Court  said  he  would  like  to  see  a battlefield.  Plains  Indian  and  Crow 
Tribal  museum  put  together  as  a major  tourist  destination. 

After  the  final  paperwork  on  the  latest  land  purchases  is  complete. 

Court  said  the  committee  plans  to  end  its  fund-raising  program.  If  someone 
wants  to  sell  a crucial  parcel,  its  machinery  might  be  revived,  he  said, 
but  for  now,  he  said  the  committee  has  completed  the  work  it  set  out  to  do. 
Lorna  Thackeray  can  be  reached  657-1314  or 
at  lthackeray@billingsgazette.com 
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BIA  check  delay  harmful  to  some 

Wed  Dec  19  03:41:34  CST  2001  Central  Time 

BY  DAMES  HAGENGRUBER 

OF  THE  GAZETTE  STAFF 

A messy  court  battle  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  causing  trouble  for  American 
Indians  in  remote  parts  of  Montana. 

Charlotte  McIntyre,  a 70-year-old  Sioux  grandmother  from  Poplar,  said 
she  is  still  waiting  for  her  $458  lease  payment  from  the  government.  But 
the  money  has  been  delayed  for  about  two  weeks  because  of  an  ongoing 
battle  between  a federal  judge  and  the  Interior  Department. 

"It's  awfully  hard,"  McIntyre  said.  "I've  got  to  buy  groceries,  pay 
utilities  and  get  Christmas  presents.  It  is  awfully  hard.  If  I don't  get 
anything  before  Christmas,  I'm  not  going  to  have  any  Christmas." 


Two  weeks  ago,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  ordered  the  Interior 
Department  to  switch  off  most  of  its  Internet  access  in  an  effort  to 
protect  Indian  trust  money.  Lamberth  is  presiding  over  a class-action 
lawsuit  in  which  Indian  plaintiffs  claim  billions  of  trust  dollars  have 
been  lost  because  of  mismanagement  by  the  Interior  Department. 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  shut  down  the  entire  system,  going  all 
the  way  down  to  e-mail  and  payroll  services  for  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  electronic  shutdown  went  beyond  what  was  needed  and  delayed  hundreds 
of  lease  payments  and  general  assistance  payments  to  Montana,  U.S.  Senator 
Max  Baucus,  D-Mont.,  said.  Unemployment  tops  60  percent  on  many  of 
Montana's  reservations,  making  the  payments  important  for  survival,  he 
said . 

"These  folks  depend  on  getting  their  checks  for  day-to-day  living," 

Baucus  said.  "It  is  absolutely  unacceptable  for  the  federal  government  to 
let  this  happen,  especially  this  time  of  the  year." 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  employees  worked  with  typewriters  and  paper 
forms  all  weekend  to  process  6,200  checks,  BIA  spokeswoman  Nedra  Darling 
told  the  Associated  Press  on  Monday. 

"We  were  able  to  get  our  general  assistance  checks  out  through  a lot  of 
sweat  and  a lot  of  heart,"  she  said.  "For  us  to  not  service  our  people 
would  not  be  right." 

Wolf  Point  resident  Duane  Buckles,  an  Assiniboine,  said  people  are  still 
waiting  for  their  checks.  "Someone's  got  to  be  held  accountable,"  he  said. 
"Why  didn't  the  agency  think  ahead?" 

Buckles  said  his  lease  check  and  annual  per  capita  payment  are  delayed 
by  about  two  weeks. 

Checks  for  social  services  payments  were  mailed  Monday,  said  Bill 
Benjamin,  the  BIA's  acting  regional  director  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region. 
Delays  in  per  capita  payments,  which  affected  the  Fort  Peck  and  Fort 
Belknap  reservations,  remain  unsolved,  he  said.  The  checks  will  not  be 
released  until  the  computer  system  is  turned  on  again. 

Members  of  the  Crow  Tribe  said  they  received  their  per  capita  payments 
last  week. 

Even  if  the  checks  were  mailed  Monday,  Buckles  doubts  that  they  will 
arrive  on  the  remote  northeastern  Montana  reservations  until  after 
Christmas . 

"Unless  you  believe  in  the  Miracle  on  34th  Street,  no  one's  going  to  get 
their  checks  before  Christmas,"  Buckles  said, 
lames  Flagengruber  can  be  reached  at  657-1232 
or  at  jhagengruber@billingsgazette.com 
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Status  of  trust  fund  software  irks  judge 
THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  20,  2001 

More  than  two  years  after  the  development  of  a cornerstone  of  trust 
reform  began,  the  Department  of  Interior  cannot  prove  that  critical  parts 
of  a $40  million  software  system  are  in  working  order,  a senior  trust 
reform  official  testified  on  Wednesday. 

Of  the  more  than  60  documented  functions  required  of  the  Trust  Asset  and 
Accounting  Management  System  (TAAMS),  only  two  have  been  shown  to  be 
complete,  acknowledged  witness  Tommy  Thompson.  The  second  highest-ranking 
trust  official  within  the  Interior,  Thompson  said  these  tasks  were 
independently  verified  in  the  winter  of  1999  --  but  no  further  third-party 
analysis  has  been  conducted  since. 

"This  problem  has  not  been  corrected,"  Thompson  said,  "in  TAAMS  system 


development . " 

Despite  knowing  of  the  nearly  100  percent  failure  rate  of  the  system, 
Thompson  testified  that  he,  former  Assistant  Secretary  Kevin  Gover  and  two 
other  department  officials  agreed  to  move  development  forward.  Based  on 
what  he  called  "upbeat"  projections  by  former  TAAMS  project  manager  Dorn 
Nessi,  he  recommended  in  November  1999  to  former  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt 
that  work  continue. 

Defending  the  decision  to  a skeptical  federal  judge  overseeing  the 
debacle,  Thompson  said  the  problems  experienced  at  the  Interior  weren't 
out  of  the  ordinary.  All  large  software  projects,  even  ones  that  succeed, 
encounter  difficulties,  he  said. 

"It's  not  a pretty  picture,"  Thompson  told  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce 
Lamberth,  "but  there  are  colossal  failures  and  significant  successes." 

Lamberth,  who  repeatedly  voiced  his  displeasure  with  the  handling  of  the 
project  throughout  a particularly  damaging  day  of  testimony  in  a contempt 
trial  against  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  didn't  appear  too  convinced.  He 
questioned  why  Nessi  --  who  has  since  departed  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  --  resisted  oversight  of  his  efforts,  despite  being  urged  by  more 
senior  officials  that  he  take  his  time  to  "make  it  work." 

"Everyone  except  Mr.  Nessi,"  wanted  the  job  done  correctly,  Lamberth 
observed . 

But  even  after  Nessi  was  promoted  to  higher  position  within  the  BIA, 
becoming  the  agency's  first  Chief  Information  Officer  in  spring  of  2000, 
the  project  hasn't  moved  forward  significantly,  Thompson  testified.  The 
schedule  has  slipped,  critical  portions  of  the  system  haven't  even  been 
developed  and  additional  tests  in  the  field  have  failed,  he  said. 

Upon  learning  of  the  results  of  a such  a test  conducted  in  Billings, 
Montana,  Lamberth  became  even  more  alarmed.  A new  piece  of  software 
written  by  an  outside  contractor  "contaminated"  existing  trust  fund  data, 
he  was  told. 

This  significant  problem  was  first  reported  by  Indianz.Com  in  Duly.  But 
Lamberth  directed  Norton's  attorneys  to  "tell  me  if  there  is  a place  where 
that  corrupted  data  was  reported  to  me." 

Thompson  said  he  didn't  know  if  the  software  bug  has  been  fixed  to  date, 
six  months  after  it  was  documented. 

With  testimony  on  the  TAAMS  project  continuing  today,  Norton's  attorneys 
face  a daunting  task.  Beyond  mounting  a cross  examination  of  Thompson, 
they  have  to  explain  why  the  Interior  never  informed  Lamberth  about  the 
system's  failures  before  he  made  his  landmark  ruling  in  December  1999. 

According  to  Interior  documents  and  testimony,  the  disclosure  was  to  be 
made  on  September  21,  1999.  For  an  as  yet  unexplained  reason,  the  notice 
never  occurred. 

"You  would  have  thought  that  . . . the  court  needed  to  be  told,"  said 
Lamberth . 

"We  certainly  felt  we  needed  to  let  you  know,"  responded  Thompson. 

The  TAAMS  project  has  been  managed  by  six  different  managers  since  its 
inception . 
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Failure  of  TAAMS  traced  to  promoted  manager 
THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  20,  2001 

Rewarded  with  monetary  incentives  and  driven  by  "personal  pride,"  the 
first  project  manager  of  a critical  trust  fund  system  resisted  oversight 
of  his  efforts  and  gave  overly  glowing  reports  of  his  progress,  a senior 
trust  official  said  on  Wednesday. 


Rejecting  strong  suggestions  by  top  Department  of  Interior  officials, 

Dorn  Nessi  hatched  an  aggressive  development  schedule  for  the  Trust  Asset 
and  Accounting  Management  System  (TAAMS),  testified  Tommy  Thompson.  Rather 
than  take  the  time  to  "make  this  work,"  Nessi  often  pushed  for  limited 
testing  of  the  system,  and  even  suggested  certain  tests  be  eliminated 
altogether,  he  said. 

"He  was  attempting  to  limit  his  responsibilities  and  role 
inappropriately,"  said  Thompson.  "He  didn't  always  prevail,  but  he  didn't 
always  cooperate." 

A key  consequence  of  Nessi 's  bullish  behavior,  Thompson  continued,  was 
that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Applied  Terravision  (Artesia  Systems 
Group),  the  third-party  contractor  assigned  to  develop  TAAMS,  were  never 
ready  to  have  their  work  double-checked  by  an  independent  verifier.  The 
last,  and  only  time,  such  a review  occurred  was  in  late  1999,  he  said. 

That  test,  confirmed  Thompson,  showed  that  only  two  out  of  66  TAAMS 
functions  could  be  demonstrated  fully.  But  Nessi  brushed  off  the  results 
and  was  "dismissive"  of  user  complaints  about  the  system,  he  said. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Nessi  was  presenting  an  unusually  "upbeat" 
status  of  TAAMS  to  his  superiors,  tribes,  American  Indians  and  the  public, 
Thompson  said.  Within  months  of  former  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt's  proud 
proclamation  in  the  summer  of  1999  that  "TAAMS  works,"  Thompson  pointed 
out  that  Nessi  was  making  statement  to  the  press  about  his  successes  and 
even  self-nominated  the  project  for  an  award. 

Yet  senior  officials  in  some  ways  egged  on  Nessi,  admitted  Thompson. 
Former  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy,  Management  and  Budget  Dohn  Berry 
offered  Nessi  salary  bonuses  if  he  met  certain  TAAMS  milestones,  he  said. 

Nessi,  recalled  Thompson,  at  one  point  received  $25,000  for  doing  just 
that . 

At  the  time  of  the  inception  of  TAAMS,  Thompson  was  acting  as  the 
department's  Special  Trustee,  due  to  the  departure  of  Paul  Homan.  Along 
with  Berry,  former  Assistant  Secretary  Kevin  Gover  and  Chief  Information 
Officer  Daryl  White,  Thompson  was  assigned  to  watch  over  Nessi' s progress. 

Most  of  the  time,  Nessi  didn't  appreciate  their  directives  even  though 
Gover  was  his  direct  superior,  claimed  Thompson.  "Nessi  was  resistant  to 
the  whole  process  in  one  way  or  another,"  he  said. 

Despite  these  problems,  however,  the  top  four  officials  agreed  to  move 
TAAMS  beyond  the  pilot  project  at  Billings,  Montana.  Thompson  said  he 
agreed  to  the  decision  only  after  a memo  Nessi  authored  was  watered  down 
significantly. 

The  officials  thought,  recalled  Thompson,  that  "we  could  manage  our  way 
back  to  completing  TAAMS." 

With  a third-party  consulting  company,  EDS  Corporation,  calling  on 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  to  pull  back  development,  that  prognosis  was  faulty, 
Thompson  agreed.  "It's  a large  ship  that  is  being  slowed,"  he  said, 
acknowledging  that  the  EDS  report  "puts  it  all  on  hold." 

Nessi,  however,  has  moved  on.  After  managing  the  TAAMS  effort,  he  was 
promoted  by  Gover  to  the  BIA's  first  Chief  Information  Officer,  during 
which  time  he  revealed  the  computer  systems  that  house  individual  Indian 
trust  data  were  open  to  hackers. 

In  Duly,  when  special  master  Alan  Balaran  was  conducting  an 
investigation  into  computer  security,  Nessi  left  his  top  post.  He  now 
works  for  the  National  Park  Service  in  a similar  position. 

To  date,  about  $40  million  has  been  spent  on  TAAMS,  with  several  million 
paid  directly  to  Applied  Terravision.  Six  different  managers  have  dealt 
with  the  project  and  it  now  in  the  hands  of  Donna  Erwin,  pending  a 
transition  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  Assets  Management  (BITAM). 
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Indian  leaders  discuss  ways  to  fix  trust  fund  system 

BY  NANCY  NGO 

ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS 

BLOOMINGTON,  Minn.  --  As  American  Indian  trust  account  beneficiaries  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  wait  for  checks  delayed  for  more  than  two  weeks  -- 
and  finally  mailed  out  Thursday  --  local  tribal  leaders  provided  their  own 
alternatives  to  a controversial  federal  proposal  to  radically  reform  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  trust  management  system. 

A meeting  Thursday  of  70  of  the  region's  tribal  leaders  and  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  officials  in  Bloomington  focused  on  the  Interior 
Department's  $300  million  restructuring  proposal  that  would  create  a new 
office  to  handle  American  Indian  trust  accounts. 

The  meeting  also  was  the  first  time  a newly  formed  task  force  of  tribal 
leaders  gathered  to  work  on  its  own  suggestions  for  reorganizing  the 
current  trust  account  system.  The  task  force  was  a product  of  the  first 
consultation  meeting  held  last  week  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.  Tribal  leaders 
have  expressed  anger  at  not  being  consulted  before  the  plan  was  unveiled. 
However,  they  agreed  there  was  a need  for  massive  change  in  the  current 
system. 

Neal  McCaleb,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  Wayne  Smith,  deputy 
assistant  secretary;  and  Ross  Swimmer,  who  led  the  Interior  Department 
during  the  Reagan  administration,  listened  as  tribal  leaders  expressed 
concerns . 

Swimmer,  former  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma, 
would  lead  the  new  management  office,  which  would  supervise  $500  million  a 
year  in  royalties  from  52  million  acres  of  American  Indian  land,  primarily 
in  the  West  and  Midwest. 

Issues  at  the  meeting  ranged  from  costs  associated  with  the  plan  to  how 
money  and  land  management  could  be  affected  in  the  future.  Some  feared 
that  formation  of  a new  office  was  a sign  that  the  federal  government  was 
moving  away  from  its  current  commitments. 

"We  oppose  the  reform  plan, ' ' said  Eli  Hunt,  chairman  of  the  Leech  Lake 
Band  of  Ojibwe.  "We  feel  it  would  strip  the  federal  government  of  its 
current  trust  responsibilities.'' 

The  trust  accounts  were  created  in  1887  by  the  federal  government  to 
manage  royalties  paid  to  tribal  members  for  such  activities  as  logging  and 
mining  on  American  Indian  land. 

Norman  Deschampe,  chairman  of  the  Grand  Portage  Band  of  Ojibwe,  feared 
that  hunting  and  fishing  rights  might  be  altered.  Others  wanted  to  have 
American  Indian  resources  managed  on  a more  local  and  tribal  level. 

The  BIA  has  been  under  increased  pressure  to  reform  the  American  Indian 
trust  fund  account  system  since  a report  issued  in  November  showed  its 
computer  network  was  seriously  flawed.  A court  investigator  reported  that 
a government-hired  hacker  was  able  to  create,  change  and  manipulate  data 
in  the  accounts. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lambert  ordered  that  parts  of  the  system  be 
shut  down.  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  closed  the  entire  system,  which 
included  e-mail  and  account  access. 

The  shutdown  has  delayed  checks  to  trust  beneficiaries  for  more  than  two 
weeks.  After  a court  order  this  week  to  bring  the  system  back  online,  the 
BIA  mailed  out  general  assistance  checks  Thursday. 
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Guest  Opinion:  Justice  near  for  Native  Americans 

By  ELOUISE  COBELL 

Browning  Banker 

Sunday,  December  23,  2001 

When  I was  a girl,  the  grownups  on  our  reservation,  the  Blackfeet  Indian 
Nation  in  Montana,  complained  about  their  troubles  with  the  individual 
Indian  trust.  It  was  a mess. 

Royalties  for  allowing  oil  and  gas,  grazing  and  logging  on  Indian-owned 
lands  were  collected  by  the  Interior  Department.  The  funds  were  held  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  then  they  were  supposed  to  be  paid  to  the 
individual  Indian  trust  beneficiaries,  including  my  parents.  It  had  been 
that  way  since  the  1880s. 

Erratic  payments 

But  the  payments  were  erratic  - $1  one  time,  $150  the  next,  or  sometimes 
nothing  - and  no  one  knew  what  the  amounts  were  based  on.  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  agent  had  no  explanation.  Money  was  scarce  on  the 
reservation,  but  you  were  more  likely  to  find  a $100  bill  on  the  street 
than  get  a straight  answer  about  the  trust. 

In  1996,  I and  other  Indian  co-plaintiffs  sued  the  Secretaries  of 
Interior  and  Treasury  to  account  for  the  money.  I had  left  the  reservation, 
attended  college,  returned  home,  become  treasurer  for  the  Blackfeet  Nation 
and  helped  start  the  Blackfeet  National  Bank  in  Browning.  I had  an 
accounting  background,  and  I kept  chasing  after  answers  about  the 
mysteries  of  the  trust,  working  my  way  up  the  chain  of  command. 

What  I got  from  the  BIA,  Interior,  Treasury  and  the  Justice  Department 
were  patronizing  pats  on  the  head. 

Class-action  lawsuit 

Now,  in  a fourth-floor  courtroom  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  latest  chapter  in  our  class-action  lawsuit  is  playing  out.  This 
is  a contempt  trial  for  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  Neal  McCaleb.  Norton  has  not  joined  us  in  the 
courtroom  yet,  but  we  meet  daily  with  Deputy  Secretary,  I.  Steven  Griles, 
a newcomer  to  Indian  trust  issues.  Griles  has  been  getting  an  earful,  an 
on-the-spot  education  in  government  malfeasance. 

Our  five-and-a-half-year  legal  battle  has  dug  up  a mountain  of 
information  about  what's  gone  wrong  for  120  years  with  the  Individual 
Indian  Monies  (IIM)  trust.  Interior  and  Treasury  have  admitted  in  court 
that  they  do  not  know  and  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  correct  account 
balances  for  500,000  beneficiaries.  Records  for  the  trust,  which  takes  in 
$500  million  a year  in  revenues  from  Indian  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
have  largely  been  lost  or  destroyed. 

After  our  stunning  victory  in  December  1999  in  the  first  phase  of  the 
case,  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  ordered  Interior  and  Treasury 
to  institute  reforms  and  provide  the  trust  beneficiaries  with  an 
historical  accounting  of  "all  funds." 

Court  testimony  this  December  showed  that  Interior  has  responded  with 
turf  battles,  bureaucratic  feuding,  indifference,  sheer  incompetence  and  a 
shameful  record  of  lying  to  the  court  about  any  progress  in  fixing  the 
problem. 

Federal  foot  dragging 

On  the  witness  stand  last  week  was  Thomas  M.  Thompson,  a senior  trust 
official  who,  to  his  credit,  has  remained  credible  with  the  court.  Hour 
after  hour,  Thompson  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  findings  of  a court- 
appointed  investigator  assigned  to  assess  Interior's  performance. 

His  testimony  showed  that  for  the  last  14  months.  Interior  dragged  its 
feet,  hoping  Judge  Lamberth  would  be  reversed  on  appeal.  He  was  upheld. 
Interior  planned  to  spend  at  least  $17  million  on  a statistical  sampling 
scheme  that  would  be  cheaper  and  easier  than  a real  accounting,  but  which 
they  knew  did  not  comply  with  the  judge's  order.  Interior  has  spent  more 


than  $30  million  on  a new  trust  accounting  computer  system  that  does  not 
work.  Quarterly  reports  required  by  the  judge  are  riddled  with  falsehoods, 
including  those  submitted  by  Norton.  Computer  security  for  IIM  trust 
accounting  data  is  nonexistent;  we  now  know  hackers  can  get  in  with  ease. 

Neither  Norton  nor  her  predecessor  did  anything  about  it;  both  failed  to 
inform  the  court  of  the  problem.  Norton  and  her  aides  have  been  aided  and 
abetted  in  the  foot-dragging  and  lying  by  attorneys  from  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Solicitor's  Office  at  Interior. 

We,  the  Indian  plaintiffs,  have  asked  the  court  to  appoint  an 
independent  receiver  who  will  take  charge  of  the  trust.  That  is  the  only 
way  true  reform  will  occur.  If  Norton  is  held  in  contempt,  as  we  expect, 
it  will  free  the  judge's  hands  to  order  just  that.  Receivership  would  set 
the  stage  for  a just  financial  settlement  approved  by  the  court.  The  trust 
could  then  move  forward,  with  professional  accounting  and  accurate 
balances . 

And  I will  feel  that  I have  won  two  things  in  honor  of  my  parents  and 
all  Native  peoples  - justice  - and  some  answers. 


Elouise  Cobell  is  lead  plaintiff  in  the  Cobell  vs.  Norton  class-action 
litigation  to  reform  the  Individual  Indian  Monies  Trust.  She  is  a 
contributor  to  Writers  on  the  Range,  a service  of  High  Country  News. 
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Native  chiefs  move  to  block  Indian  Act  changes 
Dec.  18,  2001.  06:01  PM 

Bands  rallied  by  coalition  against  First  Nations  Governance  Act 
From  Canadian  Press 

A coalition  of  native  chiefs  is  calling  on  bands  across  Canada  to  join 
together  in  opposing  the  controversial  changes  to  the  Indian  Act  proposed 
by  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault. 

Charles  Fox,  head  of  the  First  Nations  Inherent  Rights  Coalition,  said 
his  group  has  already  been  joined  by  bands  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  bands  opposing  Nault 's  disputed  First  Nations  Governance  Act  include 
25  under  the  Sto'lo  Nation  tribal  council  in  B.C.,  the  Assembly  of 
Manitoba  Chiefs  and  several  members  of  Treaty  6 and  7 in  Alberta,  said  Fox, 
who  is  also  the  Ontario  Regional  Chief  for  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations. 

"The  expressions  of  support  I heard  (in  Alberta)  indicate  to  me  that 
there's  a real  dissatisfaction  with  what's  happening,"  he  said. 

"We're  reaching  out  to  all  First  Nations  across  the  country." 

At  a recent  AFN  meeting  in  Ottawa,  chiefs  voted  126  to  49  against  the 
act.  Fox  said. 

He  accused  Nault  of  saying  that  400  of  some  800  bands  across  Canada  are 
backing  the  bill,  something  he  said  is  false. 

Fox  said  the  government  has  claimed  as  much  as  70  per  cent  support  by 
bands  across  the  country  while  the  opposite  is  true. 

"I  don't  know  where  those  400  bands  are  coming  from  ...  Seventy  per  cent 
opposed  (the  act)  and  30  per  cent  supported  it,"  he  said. 

"The  numbers  we're  being  told  by  government  officials  and  the  numbers 
we're  being  told  from  other  sources,  from  my  perspective,  are  quite 
wrong. " 

But  Michael  FitzPatrick  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  said  Tuesday 
that  Fox's  information  was  wrong  - that  Nault  has  never  claimed  widespread 
support  for  his  act. 


"The  minister  has  only  ever  said  that  there's  been  over  470  consultation 
and  information  sessions  held/'  he  said. 

Fox  told  a news  conference  that  in  particular,  the  coalition  opposes  the 
bill's  attempt  to  turn  band  councils  into  "numbered  corporations." 

"You're  not  a government  anymore  when  you  do  that,"  he  said.  "That's 
where  we  have  a real  problem  - chief  and  councils  become  boards  of 
directors,  they  can  sue  and  be  sued." 

The  move  could  leave  native  people  with  no  recourse  to  getting  the  level 
of  services  now  guaranteed  to  them  under  the  existing  treaties.  Fox  said, 
because  the  "buck  stops"  at  the  band  council  level. 

"We  have  a fundamental  problem  with  that  because  as  far  as  we  understand, 
when  you  look  at  the  treaties,  when  you  look  at  the  relationship  we've  had 
with  the  federal  government  . . . they  would  be  our  partners,  they  would 
look  after  us,"  he  said,  quoting  from  Ontario's  Treaty  3. 

"They  want  to  try  to  move  away  from  that  responsibility." 

Nault  has  behaved  like  a bully.  Fox  added,  reiterating  a vote  taken  by 
the  AFN  chiefs  earlier  this  month,  who  voted  55  to  46  in  favour  of  the 
minister's  resignation. 

"There  was  no  effort  made  to  sit  down  with  First  Nations'  leadership  and 
come  up  with  a co-operative  process,"  Fox  said. 

"It  was  an  adversarial,  confrontational  approach.  Right  from  the  word 
'go,'  the  line  was  drawn  in  the  sand  and  we  were  forced  to  fight  this 
issue . " 

Fox  added  Nault 's  process  of  consultation  involving  Internet  surveys  and 
meetings  in  urban  centres  was  a sham,  given  most  natives  live  on  a reserve 
and  don't  have  computers. 

But  FitzPatrick  disputed  that. 

"Over  200,000  questionnaires  were  sent  out,  and  if  you  look  (at  where 
the  consultations  were  held)  not  just  held  in  urban  centres,  it  was  right 
across  the  gambit." 

Fox  said  that  if  the  act  is  passed  as  it  is,  native  people  will  likely 
challenge  it  with  a costly  court  battle. 

The  Assembly  represents  about  700,000  of  Canada's  some  1.4  million 
native  people. 
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OST  Tribal  Spokesman  Upset  With  BIA  Reorganization  Plan 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

Rapid  City,  S.D.  (AP)  - The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  is  among  those  upset  with 
a plan  to  reorganize  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Flarvey  Whitewoman,  a spokesman  for  the  tribe,  tribes  were  never 
consulted  about  the  proposal  which  would  move  trust  responsibilities  from 
the  BIA  to  a new  Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  Assets  Management. 

U.S.  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  announced  the  new  agency  last  month. 
It  would  oversee  the  accounting  of  $500  million  a year  in  historically 
mismanaged  royalties  from  Indian  land. 

The  BIA  had  managed  the  assets  but  a federal  court  ordered  the  system 
reformed . 

Whitewoman  said  many  feel  trust  responsibilities  should  remain  with  the 
BIA. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Indian  land  creates  jurisdictional  maze 
2001-12-17 
By  Penny  Owen 
The  Oklahoman 

Let's  get  one  thing  straight:  Oklahoma  does  not  have  Indian  reservations . 
What  it  has  is  Indian  country  --  400,000  acres  of  it. 

Politics  hinder  cross-deputization 

The  General  Allotment  Act  of  1887  parceled  out  Oklahoma's  reservation 
land  to  individual  tribal  members  and  tribes. 

Indian  country  is  changing,  depending  on  deaths,  sales,  repossessions 
and  other  property-  related  issues.  For  instance,  if  a tribal  member  dies 
and  his  descendants  don't  have  enough  Indian  blood  to  hold  Indian  land, 
that  land  is  technically  no  longer  Indian  country. 

Some  Indian  land  is  owned  by  tribes,  while  other  parcels  are  owned  by 
individuals . 

Indian  land  isn't  marked.  Even  long-time  residents  have  a hard  time 
telling  where  it  begins  and  ends.  It  is  most  often  described  as  a 
checkerboard.  One  Pryor  housing  addition  is  half  Indian  country,  half  not. 

Some  tribal  entities,  like  the  Cherokee  Nation's  Hastings  Indian 
Hospital,  do  not  sit  on  Indian  land.  It's  on  county  land.  It  is  in  dispute 
whether  some  others,  like  the  Cherokee  Tribal  Courthouse  in  Tahlequah,  are 
on  Indian  land. 

Indian  country  is  a jurisdictional  nightmare.  A non-Indian  who  commits  a 
crime  on  Indian  land  cannot  be  prosecuted  by  the  tribe;  that's  a matter 
for  county  or  federal  officials.  Prosecution  can  depend  on  who  owns  the 
land  and  what  kind  of  crime  it  is. 

The  maximum  punishment  in  a tribal  court  is  a $5,000  fine  and  up  to  a 
year  in  jail.  So  if,  for  instance,  an  Indian  commits  murder  on  Indian  land, 
that  crime  will  likely  fall  into  federal  court  hands. 

"You  just  don't  have  that  complex  of  a scheme  in  any  other  area  of  law," 
said  Robert  McCarthy,  a field  solicitor  for  the  U.S.  Interior  Department 
in  Tulsa. 

Double  jeopardy  also  doesn't  apply  when  prosecuting  a crime  that  can 
apply  both  in  and  out  of  Indian  country,  McCarthy  said,  because  they 
involve  two  sovereign  countries.  Although  it  rarely  happens,  an  Indian 
could  be  prosecuted  in  two,  or  possibly  three  courts:  tribal,  state  and 
federal . 

Adair  County  Sheriff  Charles  Hartshorne  said  he  wasn't  too  happy  when  he 
responded  to  a fight  at  a smoke  shop  on  Indian  land.  The  culprits  were  not 
Indians,  so  the  tribe  couldn't  prosecute  them.  But  neither  could  he. 

"We  couldn't  arrest  them  because  they  were  on  Indian  land,"  he  said. 

"They  got  away.  What  can  you  do?" 

Cross-deputizing  is  one  solution,  but  not  all  agencies  want  to  join. 
Still,  working  together  has  helped  alleviate  many  jurisdictional  headaches. 
Copyright  c.  2001,  Produced  by  NewsOK. 
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Secwepemc  Pipe  Carriers  return  to  McGillvray  Lake 

Today  I issued  a Snow  Removal  Permit  on  behalf  of  the  Neskonlith  Indian 
Band  to  the  Chilcotin  National  Congress,  West  Coast  Warriors  Society  and 
other  indigenous  peoples  in  order  to  clear  the  road  of  snow  between  the 
Neskonlith  Indian  Reserve  No.  1 and  McGillivray  Lake. 

The  purpose  they  are  removing  the  snow  is  to  gain  access  once  again  to 
McGillivray  Lake  since  the  sweat  lodges,  sacred  items  and  the  cordwood 
house  were  destroyed  on  December  10,  2001.  The  road  was  then  road  blocked 
by  Sun  Peaks  employees  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Columbia  Assets 
and  Lands  Corporation  (BCAL). 

The  reason  we  are  opening  up  the  road  is  because  certain  specific 
ceremonies  need  to  be  carried  out  in  order  to  close  the  sweat  lodge  sites 
that  were  destroyed  by  Sun  Peaks  and  the  BC  government.  I have  informed 
the  BC  government  and  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  (RCMP)  that  we  were 
going  back  up  to  McGillivray  Lake  with  or  without  their  approval  in  order 
to  carry  out  what  we  need  to  do. 

I was  called  back  from  the  Kamloops  RCMP  and  they  realize  the  seriousness 
of  the  matter  and  asked  what  they  could  do.  I told  them  that  we  do  not 
want  them  at  the  McGillivray  Lake  site  when  the  ceremonies  are  going  on  but 
it  would  be  helpful  if  they  set  up  a perimeter  boundary  on  the  Sun  Peaks 
side  to  keep  snowmobilers  and  cross  country  skiers  away. 

I expect  it  will  take  a day  or  two  before  we  get  access  to  McGillivray  Lake 
and  the  ceremonies  by  the  pipe  carriers  will  happen  right  after  that. 
Neskonlith  Chief  Arthur  Manuel 
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